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Can. =Canaanite, 
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Er.ss Trench. 
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Gr.=: Greek. 
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Hel. =s Hellenistic, 
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Ir. = Irish, 
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I. Genebal 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"= Jehovah. 

Jems. — J erusalem, 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX= Septuagint. 

Min. =Min00an. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
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n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

0 T= 01 d Testament. 

P=: Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. =: Pentateuch, 

Pers. —Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phcen. = Phoenician. 
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Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised V ersion. 
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Sab. = Sabsean. 

Sam. s= Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic., 
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Sin.=Sinaitic. 

Skr.=: Sanskrit. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

830:. = Syriac. 
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Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. — Targum. 
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Vulg., Vg. Vulgate. 

WH=:'Westoott and HorPs text. 


H. Books op the Bible 


Old Testament, 
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Ex = Exodus. 
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Jos=:Joshua. 
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Ru=Ruta. 
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Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 
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LIFE AND 

Biological (J. A, Thomson), p. 1. 

Primitive (A. E. Crawley), p, 9. 

American (A. E. Crawley), p. 13. 

Babylonian.— See Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (Babylonian), State of the Dead 
(Babylonian). 

Buddhist.— See Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (Buddhist). 

Celtic — See Blest, Abode of (Celtic), Celts. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 14, 

Christian (W. F. Cobb), p. 16. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Biological).— The char- 
acteristic quality, common to plants, animals, and 
man, which distinguishes them from all other 
things, is what we call ^ life.’ It cannot he defined 
in terms of anything else, but what the concept 
implies may be illustrated ; and that is the aim of 
this article. The word ' life ’ is often used to denote 
the living creature’s complete sequence of activi- 
ties and experiences throughout the period during 
which it is alive ; as when we say that an eagle 
has a very long, busy, and free life. It is also used as 
a short word for what is almost always going on in 
connexion with living creatures — ^their acting upon 
their environment and reacting to it ; and it is, of 
course, quite clear and useful to say that life con- 
sists of action and reaction between organism and 
environment. We must, indeed, be careful never 
to lose sight of the fact that life is a relation. But 
what we wish to discern is the characteristic quality 
of organisms, one term in the relation. It may 
also be noted that ^ life’ is a distinctively biological 
concept, and that there is always a risk in trans- 
ferring it to other fields. N o harm is done, perhaps, 
in speaking of mental, moral, social, and spiritual 
life ; but one may beg important questions in speak- 
ing of the life of crystals. By death we mean here 
the cessation of an organism’s individual life, a 
fatal disruption of the unity of the organism. 
There is no confusion in using the same word for 
the end of the individual as such, and for the ap- 
parently irreversible process which leads to the end. 

1. General characteristics of living organisms. 
—Many biologists have sought to sum up the char- 
voL. vrrr.— I 
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Egyptian (A. H. GARDINER), p. 19. 

Greek and Roman (A. W. Mair), p. 26. 

Hebrew (J. T. Marshall), p. 31. 

Indian (H. A. Rose), p. 34. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 37. 

Japanese (M. Anesaki), p. 37. 

Jewish (M. Joseph), p, 39. 

Roman. — See * Greek and Roman,’ 

Slavic.— See Aryan Religion, Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Slavic). 

Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 42. 

acteristics of living organisms, but no formulation 
has won general acceptance. This doubtless means 
that the insignia of life have not yet been discerned 
either wholly or in their proper perspective. One 
of the clearest statements is given by Roux ( VII 
Internal Zoological Congress Boston, Cambridge, 
U.S.A., 1912, p. 436), who recognizes five ‘ element- 
ary functions’: (1) self-dissimilation j (2) self- 
preservation, including assimilation, growth, 
movement, etc. ; (3) self-multiplication ; (4) self- 
development ; and (5) self -regulation in the exercise 
of all functions, including self-differentiation, self- 
adjustment, self-adaptation, and, in many organ- 
isms, distinctly recognizable psychical functions. 
The persistent use of the prefix self, on the part 
of the founder of Entwicldungsmechanih, is very 
interesting. Przibram (Experimentelh Zoologie, 
iv. ) arranges ‘ the criteria of life ’ in three groups — 
morphological, chemical, and physiological. The 
morphological characteristic is some measure of 
differentiation or heterogeneity of structure, which 
distinguishes even the simplest organism from a 
crystal. The chemical characteristieis the invariable 
presence of albuminoid substances in a colloid state. 
The physiological characteristic is to be found in 
growth and in the movement of parts. Another 
way of stating the general characteristics of organ- 
isms will now be expounded — under three heads. 

(1) Persistence of complex smcifle metabolism 
and of specijic organization,-^^ place in the 
forefront the fact that the organism is typically 
in continual flux and yet retains its integrity. 
Cheniical ohange is the rule of the world, but the 
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peculiarities in the case of organisms are (rs) that 
many of the changes are very complex, having in 
part to do with proteids ; (b) that they are specific 
for each kind of creature ,* and (g) that they are 
correlated in bucIi a way that they continue and 
the associated structure persists.^ Each of these 
peculiarities requires some exposition, (a) Many 
chemical changes occur in the living organism, and 
some of them are relatively simple, hut the essen- 
tial changes appear to be concerned with proteid 
or albuminoid substances, which are always present. 
These compounds are peculiarly intricate, witli a 
large number of atoms or atom-groups in their 
molecules ; they diffuse very slowly and do not 
readily pass through membranes ; they occur in a 
colloid state, and, although some are crystallizable, 

luemoglobin, they are not known in a crystal- 
loid state ill the living organism j they are relatively 
stable bodies, yet they are continually breaking 
down and being built up again in the living body, 
partly under the direct influence of ferments or 
enzymes. The constructive, synthetic, up-building, 
winding-up processes are summed up in the term 
‘anabolism^; the disruptive, analytic, down- 
breaking, running-down processes are summed up 
in the term ‘ katabolism,^ both sets of processes 
being included in the term * metabolism/ for which 
we have, unfortunately, no English equivalent 
like the fine German word Stofwechsely ‘ ciiange of 
stuff.’ 

(b) It is a noteworthy fact that each kind of 
organism, so far as we know, has its specific meta- 
holism, its own chemical individuality. This is 
often well illustrated by the difference in the ana- 
logous chemical products of related species. There 
is chemical specificity in the milk of nearly related 
animals and m the grapes of nearly related vines. 
It has become possible of recent^ years to make 
absolutely sure, within given limits, of the kind 
of animal to which a blood-stain is due— s.y., 
whether horse or ass. The familiar fact that there 
are people who cannot eat certain kinds of food— 

eggs, milk, oysters, crabs— without more or loss 
serious symptoms is an illustration of specificity 
which is actually individual. It looks as if a man 
is individual not only to his finger-printa, but to 
his chemical molecules. We come back to what 
was said of old ; * All flesh is not the same flesh : 
but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh 
of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds ’ 
(1 Co U^), 

(c) In the ordinary chemical changes of the inor- 
ganic world, as in the weathering of rocks into 
soil, one substance changes into another. The 
same sort of thing goes on in the living body, 
but the charaeteristio feature is a balancing of 
accounts so that the specific activity continues. 
We lay emphasis on this characteristic since it 
seems fundamental — ^the capacity of continuing in 
spite of change, of continuing, indeed, through 
change. An organism was not worthy of the name 
until it showed, for a short time at least, not merely 
activity, but persistent activity. The organism & 
like a clock, inasmuch as it is always running down 
md always being wound up ; but, unlike a dock, 
it can wind itself up, if it geti food and rest. The 
chemical processes are so correlated that up- 
building makes further down-breaking possible *, 
the pluses balance the minuses ; and the creature 
lives on. We are familiar with the self -preservative 
activities of higher animals, but not less important 
is the continualmaintenance of the specific chemical 
activity of each cell and of the correlated invisible 
structure or organization. It is an extraordinary 
fact that a particular functional activity in a nervous 
system may be restored after the destruction of the 
nerve-cells and fibres on which the activity pre- 
viously depended — a fact all the more remarkable 


since in higher animals there is no regeneration of 
nerve-cells. But not less important is the manner 
in which a unicellular organism can .spend its sub- 
stance and yet, as it were, have it, because of the 
fundamental capacity for self -renewal. 

To what has just been said several saving clauses 
must be added to prevent misunderstanding, (a) 
The organism is no exception to the law of the 
conservation of energy. In doing work and even 
in mere living it expends energy and suffers wear 
and tear. It cannot continue active unless it 
captures more energy and has time for rest and 
repairs. But its chemical activities are so corre- 
lated that it remains for a considerable time a 
going concern. Fatigue, senescence, and death 
show that its fundamental capacity for self-main- 
tenance is not perfect. (/3) A particular chemical 
reaction that takes place in an organism may 
sometimes be repeated in artificial isolation, and, 
when this can be done, it is plain that there is 
nothing characteristically vital about it. It is the 
same in the eagle as in the^ test-tube. But in the 
living organiBin it is a link in a concatenated series 
which makes for self-repair and continuance. The 
riddle of life is that of the bimimg bush — *nec 
tainen consiimebatur.’ ( 7 ) If a living organism 
were to be minced up quickly, no change of chemi- 
cal composition would necessarily occur for some 
little time. But what exhibition would there be 
of the alleged fundamental characteristic of self 
repair ? It may be answered that the minced-up 
organism woulcf be dead, whereas we are dealing 
at present -with living organisms. Or it may be 
more shrewdly pointed out that the living units of 
the body axe adapted to chemical self-repair in 
particular conditions—e.p., an environment of other 
cells, which have been abolished by the mincing. 
But perhaps the most instructive answer is the 
experimental one, that, if a sponge l>e minced up 
and forced through a doth filter, little drops of 
theddbris, placed in appropriate environment, will 
at once proceed to build themselves up into new 
sponges, (5) It has to be admitted that the 
criterion of life to which we are giving prominence 
is relative. Borne organisms can keep going for 
a hundred years, ana some for only a hundred 
days, and some for only a hundred hours--the 
question riacB as to the limit. Among the prim- 
eval ori^iuiisms may there not have been some 
which lived only for a hundred seconds? How 
then would these hypothetical creatures have 
differed from the pill of potassium whidi flares 
iteelf out, rushing over the surface of the basin of 
water on which it has been thrown ? The answer 
must be that an organism did not begin to be until 
alongside of disruptive processes associated with 
proteid substances there were also correlated con- 
structive processes, making for repair and self- 
maintenance. 

{2) Growth^ and d$mlop7mnt , — 

■When an inorganic thing is affected by an external 
influence inducing chemical change the mult is 
apt to be destructive. It clianges into something 
else— the bar of iron into rust, and the barrel of 
gunpowder mostly into gas. The organism’s re- 
sponses to stimuli — in most c^^ a more accurate 
phrasing than * reactions to external forces* — also 
mvolve disruptions, but these are not deEtractiva. 
As we have seen, they are correlated with self- 
maintaining proeesses. Now we can conceive of 
an orgjmism which balanced its aoeounte from hour 
to hour, hut never had much margin. There are 
such organisms which live, to uae a homely expres- 
sion, from hand to mouth. They are viable, going 
concerns, but they are trading on a very reatneted 
basis of capital. It is plain that organisms couM 
not have gone vary far on such dan^rous lines. 
They could not hare survived any crisis. There Is 
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obvious advantage, therefore, in stoiing energy in 
potential form, and this accumulation of reserves 
is fundamentally characteristic of organisms — 
especially of plants* As regards income and out- 
put of energy, an organism is far and away more 
efficient than any engine that man has yet in- 
vented, The organism can make its income go 
farther. It allows a smaller proportion of energy 
to sink into unavailable form. It can turn poten- 
tial energy into useful form in a way that engines 
cannot do without enormous waste. More than 
this, however, there is a power of laying by what 
can be used later on. J. Joly (‘ The Abundance of 
Life,’ Scient. JProc, Boy, Soc. DuUin, vii. [1891] 
55-90) expressed the dynamic contrast long ago 
when he said that, whereas the transfer of energy 
into an inanimate material system was attended 
with effects conducive to dissipation and retarda- 
tive to further transfer, the transfer of energy into 
an animate material system is attended with 
efiects retardative of dissipation and conducive to 
further transfer. This seems to lead on to the 
criterion of growth. A snrplus of income over 
expenditure is the primal condition of organic 
growth, and in this respect plants are pre-eminent, 
since they accumulate such rich reserves {potential 
energy of chemical substances) and are so very 
economical in the getting of them. It must not be 
forgotten that it is the existence of the plant world 
that has made it possible for animals to dispense, 
relatively speaking, with intxa-organismal stores. 
In the art. GROWTH it has been pointed out that 
the growth of living creatures, as contrasted with 
that of crystals, is at the expense of materials 
different from those which compose the organism j 
that it implies active assimilation, not passive 
accretion ; and that it is, in quite a new sense, a 
regulated process. An organism does not grow 
like a snowball rolling down a hill. To sum up, 
the power of sustained metabolism — of balancing 
accounts with some margin to go on with — ^makes 
growth possible. 

But growth naturally leads on to multiplication 
or reproduction. As llaeckel clearly pointed out 
in his GenerelU Morphologi& (Berlin, 1866), repro- 
duction is discontinuous growth. It seems impos- 
sible to draw any hard-and-fast line between a 
fragmentation which separates off overgrowths and 
the more specialized modes of reproduction. We 
seem to be looking back to near the beginning of 
organic life when we see the breakage of a proto- 
plasmic mass which has grown too large to be a 
unity. It was long ago pointed out by Herbert 
Spencer and others that a living unit would tend 
to divide when the increase of volume outran — as 
it soon must if it continues — the iucrease of sux- 
face. In a sphere, for instance, the volume must 
increase as the cul3e, and the surface only as the 
square, of the radius. Thus, if it grew beyond a 
certain size, a spherical organism would get into 
serious functional difficulties, the volume of 
material to be kept alive having increased out 
of proportion to the surface by which it is kept 
alive. By division into two units, the dispropor- 
tion is counteracted. It has also been suggested 
that there is a certain normal proportion between 
the nucleus and the cell-substance or cytoplasm, 
■which is disturbed if the cytoplasm increases be- 
yond a certain limit. A non-nuoleated piece of 
cytoplasm cut off from a large protozoon can move 
about for a time, but it can neither feed nor grow. 
There are facts which indicate that the nucleus is 
a trophic and respiratory centre of the cell. It 
may be then that the division of a cell is a means 
of restoring the balance between volume and sur- 
face and between cytoplasm and nucleoplasm. 
The balance may also be restored by the emis- 
sion of processes from the surface of the cell, 


as in rhizopod protozoa (Amoebse, Foraminifera, 
Kadiolaria, etc. ) ; or by a multiplication of nuclei, 
as often happens. But what has been suggested 
is a theory of the advantage of cell-division, not 
of the immediate physiological reason for its occur- 
rence. As to this, it has been mooted that a period 
of growth is followed automatically by a process 
of ‘ autokatalysis,’ but precise data are wanting. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the division of a cell 
remains one of the deep problems of biology. W, 
Bateson writes ; 

‘ I know nothing which to a man well trained in scientific 
knowledge and method brings so vivid a realisation of our 
Ignorance of the nature of life as the mystery of cell-division. 

. . . The greatest advance I can conceive in biology would be 
the discovery of the nature of the instability which leads to 
the continual division of the cell. When I look at a dividing 
cell I feel as an astronomer might do if he beheld the formation 
of a double star ; that an original act of creation is taking place 
before {Problems ofGeneHcs, p. 39). 

In most cases a cell divides into two precisely 
similar daughter cells ; this is associated with an 
exceedingly complicated division of the nucleus, 
which secures that each of the two daughter cells 
gets a very accurate half of each part of the 
original nucleus. But the difficulty of the problem 
is increased by the fact that a cell may also divide 
into two dissimilar halves, one with and another 
without one or more of the constituent parts of the 
original nucleus. In some cases among higher 
animals and in many unicellular organisms the cell- 
division may he apparently less complicated than 
in the usual ‘indirect^ method. The ceil con- 
stricts in a dumb-bell-like fashion, and the nucleus 
likewise. In some unicellular organisms there is 
fragmentation of the unit. It is probable that the 
complicated methods of cell-division which aie now 
the rule are the results of a long process of evolu- 
tion, and that the fundamental characteristic is 
simply division. In any case there is no doubt 
that the power of spontaneous division is one of 
the most distinctive features of living units, 

A consideration of effective activity led ns to the 
idea of self-repair and the accumulation of reserves j 
tliis led us to the fact of growth ; and this to multi- 
plication, which takes place by division. It is 
characteristic of organisms to multiply, and, since 
what is separated off is in many cases a fragment, 
a group of cells, or a single cell, we aie brought 
face to face with development — the power that a 
part has of growing and differentiating until it has 
literally reproduced the whole. Development is 
the expression of the latent possibilities of an im- 

erfect organism in an appropriate environment. 

t is the making visible of the intrinsic manifold- 
ness of some primordium — a bud, a fragment, a 
sample, or a germ-cell — and, as it appears to us, it 
should be thought of as a continuation (under 
special circumstances and with a special result, 
namely, a new individual) of the restitution and 
regrowth which goes on always to make good the 
body’s wear and tear. Every gradation between 
the two may be illustrated by the phenomena of 
regeneration, which is exhibited when a lost partis 
replaced. It is a noteworthy fact that a starfish, 
which practises antotomy or self-mntilation in the 
spasms of capture and finds safety in its reffex 
device (for it often escapes and can regrow at 
leisure what it has lost), may also (e.g., Linohia 
guildingii) habitually multiply in this rather ex- 
pensive fashion. 

Bateson quotes Sir Michael Foster's definition : * A living 
thing is a vortex of chemical and moleoular change,’ and points 
out that * the living “vortex” differs from all others in the fact 
that it can divide and throiv off other “ vortices,” through 
which again matter continually swirls. We may perhaps take 
the parallel a stage further, A simple vortex, like a smoke- 
ring, if projected in a suitable way will twist and form two 
rings, if each loop as it is formed could grow and then twist 
ag£un to form more loops, we should have a model representing 
several of the essential features of living things ’ (op. dt, p. 40). 
It has to be added, as we hare seeu, that the living 
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* vortex^ is tlie seat of complex and specific chemi- 
cal changes which are correlated in such a way that 
the creature lasts. But more has to he added stilL 

(3) Effective, behaviour, registration of experi- 
ence, and variability . — The common idea in this 
groujiing is self-expression, [a] Life is a kind of 
activity, reaching a climax in behaviour, ix. in an 
organically determined, correlated series of acts 
which make towards a definite result. Behaviour 
concerns the organism as a whole, as in locomo- 
tion, or a considerable part of an organism, and 
differs from a reflex action in being a concatenation. 
It has different modes (tropisms, taxisms, instinc- 
tive behaviour, intelligent behaviour), but there 
is the common feature of correlation, of purposive- 
ness (not necessarily purposefulness), and, usuallj^, 
of individuality. When an amceba appears to go 
on the hunt, follows another, catches it, loses it, 
re-captures it, we must say either ‘behaviour’ or 
‘magic.’ We need not suppose that the amoeba 
knows what it is about, but it is very difficult not 
to say fchat its awareness is accompanied by some 
analogue of ‘will.’ In the case of instinctive 
behaviour there is often an extraordinary adher- 
ence to routine, and this may defeat itself, but in 
ninety -nine cases out of a hundred what is done is 
effective, and the individnality probably finds ex- 
pression in ways that escape us. (6) The efiective- 
ness which characterizes the behaviour of organisms 
{i.e. of those that show behaviour enough to be 
studied) seems to depend on profiting by experi- 
ence in the individual lifetime, or on the results of 
successful ancestral experiments, or, usually, on 
both. It appears to us to be one of the insignia 
of life that the organism registers its experiments 
or the results of its experiences. We must here 
include under the term ‘ organism ’ the germ-cell, 
which is an organism implicit or in potentia, and 
may be said to make experiments in internal 
organization just as much as, in reality far more 
than, a protozoon which makes experiments in its 
skeletal architecture or in its behaviour. As 
W. K Clifford said, 

*It is tlie peculiarity of livings things not merely that they 
change unfler the influence of surrounding circumstances, but 
that any change which takes place in theni is not lost, but 
retained, and as it were built into the organism to serve as the 
foundation for future aotiona * (Leeixtres anct Bssays, London, 
imj. 83). 

As Bergson puts it, 

‘Its past, in its entirety, is prolonged into Its present, and 
abides there, actual and acting ^ (Creative EvoMim, p. 16). 

As Jennings says, from the physiological point of 
view, in discussmg the beliaviour of the starfish, 

* The precise way each part shall act under the influence of 
the stimulus must be determined by the past historj^ of that 
part ; hy the stimuli that have acted upon it, by the reactions 
which it has given, by the results which these reactions have 
produced (as well as by the present relations of this part to 
other parts, and by the immediate effects of its present action). 
... We know as solidly as we know anything in physiology 
that the history of an organism does modify it and its actions'- 
in ways not yet thoroughly understood, doubtless, yet none the 
less reaV ('Behavior or the Starfish/ University of Cahfomia 
Publications tn Zoology, iv. [1907] 177). 

(c) The organism’s variability or power of produc- 
ing some distinctively new character must, in the 
present state of science, be taken as ‘ given.’ The 
only capacity like it that we know of is our own 
power of mental experiment — the secret of the 
artist, the musician, the thinker, or the inventor. 
It may be noted that ^ modifications ’ wrought on 
the body by some peculiarity of nurture, environ- 
ment, or nabit are to be distinguished from 
germinal variatibns. They are important indi- 
vidually, but tliey are not known to affect the 
progeny in any representative fashion. We may 
also distinguish those negative variations which 
are due to the loss of an aneestz’al character, like 
horns or a tail, for there are various opportunities 
in the history of the germ-cells for the dropping 
out of an hereditary item. Similarly, in regard to 


those variations which are plainly interpretable as 
new arrangements of previously expressed ancestral 
characters, there is no theoretical difficulty. What 
is baffling, however, is the origin of something 
definitely novel, especially when there is reason 
to believe that it originates brusquely. We can 
hardly do more at present than assume that the 
organism is essentially creative. J ust as the intact 
organism, from amceba to elephant, tries experi- 
ments, so the germ-cell, which is no ordinary cell 
but an implicit organism, a condensed individuality, 
may perhaps make experiments in self-expression, 
which we call variations or mutations. Tiiis com- 
pletes our statement of the general characteristics 
of organisms. 

2. Death. — It is convenient to distinguish, from 
a biological point of view, three difterent kinds of 
death. (1) There is violent death, when some 
external linfluence shatters, or dissolves, or be- 
numbs the organization. A wound, a sudden 
change of temperature, or being swallowed by 
anotiier organism may involve the irrecoverable 
cessation of bodily liie. For many animals in 
open nature the end seems to be always violent. 
(2) There is microhic death, when some intruding 
micro-organism, establishing itself in the body, 
multiplies exceedingly and produces fatal effects. 
The intruders cause lesions, or destroy important 
elements, or produce fatal toxins, and so on. In 
wild nature there is little mierobic death except 
when man efiects disarrangements in distribution, 
so that organisms are exposed to the attack of 
new microbes. (3) There is natural death, which 
results from some breakdown in the correlation of 
vital processes. Hard-worked organs, such as the 
heart, may suffer from the imperfect recuperation 
of their wear and tear. The highly specialized 
cells of the nervous system tend to lose early in 
life their power of dividing and therefox*e of re- 
placement; thus in higher animals there is not 
after birth any increase in the number of nerve- 
cells. In various ways there arises within the 
body an accumulation of physiological arrears 
which eventually implies physiological insolvency. 
Especially does the process of reproduction strain 
tlie lesources of the organism. 

In spite of ciiticisms, Weismann’s doctrine of the 
immortality of the protozoa remains acceptable. 
Not that those unicellular organisms live any 
charmed life; they are continually being killed 
by accidents, vicissitudes, and enemies; some of 
them are occasionally consumed by microbes ; but 
it seems to be the case that in their noimal condi- 
tions (when waste-products do not accumulate in 
the surrounding medium and when there is oppor- 
tunity for conjugation) many of them at least are 
not subject to natural death in the same degree as 
higher animals are. Some of them, indeed, may 
be exempt from natural death altogether. The 
reasons for this immunity are to be found in the 
relative simplicity of structure, for unicellular 
organisms can continuously and completely make 
good thoir wear and tear, and in the relatively 
simple modes of multiplication, which do not 
involve the nemesis so frequent in higher organ- 
isms. Though it is not improbable that very 
simple multicellular organisms, such as the fresh- 
water hydra, may enjoy some measure of immunity 
fi'om natural death, there is doubtless general truth 
in the epigram that, in the course of evolution, 
natural death was the price paid for a body. The 
relative immunity of unicellular organisms strongly 
suggests that natural deatli is not to be regarded 
simply as an intrinsic necessity — ^the fate of all 
Hfe. 

Life was described by Bichat as ‘ the sum of the 
functions which resist death,’ but this is a one- 
sided emphasis. For, while it is characteristio of 
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organisms that they are continually at work in 
securing the persistence of their specific organiza- 
tion, it is eg[ually characteristic that they spend 
themselves in securing the continuance of their 
kind. Instead of seeking to avoid death, to speak 
metaphorically, they often rather invite it, sacri- 
ficing themselves in producing and providing for 
the next generation. Their reproductive activities 
put an end to their self-preservation. Natural 
death is not to be thought of as like the running 
down of a clock. It is more than an individual 
physiological problem ; it is adjusted in reference 
to the welfare of the species. As has been noted 
in art. Age, there is good reason for regarding the 
occurrence of death at a particular time as adaptive. 
Constitutions which lose their correlation at the 
end of a year have been selected in certain condi- 
tions ; constitutions which lose their correlation at 
the end of ten years have been selected in others. 
It is certain, as Weismann says, that Svorn-out 
individuals are not only valueless to the species, hut 
they are even harmful " {Essays upon Eerodity^ etc. 
i. 24). As Goethe put it, ‘ Death is Nature’s expert 
contrivance to get plenty of life’ (‘Aphorisms on 
Nature,’ tr. Huxley, in Natur^^ i. [1869] 1). 

3. Organism and mechanism. — The task of me* 
chanics, as G. Kirchhofi said, is ‘ to describe com- 
pletely and in the simplest manner the motions 
which take place in nature’ {Vorlesungm ub&r 
mathematische Physihy Leipzig, 1876, i. 1). A me- 
chanical description is satisfactory as such when 
it enables us to formulate a process as a continu- 
ous series of necessarily concatenated mechanical 
operations like those of an automatic machine or 
of a volcano. We shall use the term ‘ mechanical ’ 
throughout as meaning a matter-and-motion de- 
scription, and as equivalent to physico-chemical, 
for chemical and physical descriptions are (ideally 
at least) reducible to mechanical terms. The 
question before us is how far mechanical descrip- 
tion can be usefully employed in the study of 
organisms. The question is twofold : (1) how far 
we can describe characteristically vital events in 
terms of those concepts and formulae which cer- 
tainly serve us well when we study the tides or 
eclipses, the fashioning of a dewdrop, or the 
making of a star; and (2) how far a mechanical 
description answers the distinctly biological ques- 
tions as to the correlation of an organism’s activi- 
ties, its behaviour, its growth and reproduction, 
its development and evolution. 

There is no doubt that chemical and physical 
laws apply to living creatures — to what has been 
called their inorganic aspect. Chemically re- 
garded, living involves a complex of reactions in or 
associated with the material which we call ‘ proto- 
plasm,’ and some of these can be reproduced apart 
from the organism altogether. Some vital pro- 
cesses illustrate J. H. van’t Hoff’s rule of chemical 
reactions, for they increase in rapidity as the 
temperature increases. This may serve as an 
instance of the solidarity of the organism’s chemi- 
cal processes with those that occur in things in 
general, but it must he carefully noticed that we 
cannot assert that the movements of molecules in 
a living protoplasmic system are the same as those 
in an inorganic system. In his posthumously 
published Frinzipien der Mechanih (Leipzig, 1894) 
H. Hertz emphasized the need of caution. 

‘ It is certainly a justified caution with which we confine the 
reahn of mechanics expressly to inanimate nature and leave the 
question open how far its laws can be extended beyond. In 
truth, the matter stands thus, that we can neither maintain 
that the internal phenomena of animated bems^s obey the same 
laws nor that they follow other laws * (quoted by J. T. Merz, 
JELxstonj! of JSwopean Thought, iii. [Kdmburgh and I/ondon, 
1912] 584). 

It is plain that many physical processes occur 
in the body which are comparable to those observ- 


able in the inorganic domain — processes of diffu- 
sion, capillarity, surface-tension, and so on. And, 
just as the living body illustrates conservation of 
matter, so is it with the conservation of energy. 
One mode may change into another mode, hut no 
energy ceases or is lost in the transformation. 
Careful experiments with a calorimeter show that 
it is possible to square accounts of the energy- 
income and energy-expenditure of an organism, 
the slight discrepancy that is sometimes observed 
being reasonably explained as due to the inevitable 
imperfections of instruments and observations. It 
should be noticed, however, that, according to 
some physicists, the second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics does not apply to living creatures. While 
no fact securely established in regard to organisms 
has been shown to he inconsistent with the gener- 
alizations of chemistry and physics, and while 
many results of impoitance, both theoretically and 
practically, have rewarded the application of 
chemico-physical methods^ to living creatures, we 
believe it to be quite inaccurate to say that 
mechanical concepts and formulae suffice for more 
than a partial and abstract description of the life 
of organisms. We shall proceed to test this. 

(а) Everyday functions . — As things stand at 
present, there is not forthcoming any physico- 
chemical description of any total vital operation, 
even of everyday functions such as the interchange 
of gases in the lungs, the passage of digested food 
from the alimentary canal into the blood-vessels, 
or the filtering processes that go on in the kidneys. 
The co-ordination involved in the discharge of a 
function and the correlation of one function with 
another are characteristic physiological facts which 
are not made clearer when the chemistry or physics 
of an artificially isolated comer is worked out. 

Even m snob a familiar occurrence as a response to a stimulus 
‘ there is m reality no experimental evidence whatsoever that 
the process can he understood as one of physical and chemical 
causation. ... In the case of physiological stimulus and re- 
sponse no real quantitative relation can be traced between the 
supposed phj’'sical or chemical cause, and its effect. When we 
attempt to trace a connection we are lost in an indefinite maze 
of complex conditions, out of which the response emerges’ (J. S. 
Haldane, Mochunism, Life, and Personality, p. 34). 

A very familiar fact is that the same stimulus 
applied to two apparently similar animals, or to 
the same animal at different times, evokes differ- 
ent answers. We can indeed give reasons for this, 
but the reasons are not mechanical reasons. 

(б) Behaviour . — ^When we think of a collie dog 
controlling a flock of sheep according to instruc- 
tions, or of a swallow returning from its winter in 
the South to the place of its birth, or of the spider 
spinning a typical weh without experience or 
model, or of the larval freshwater mussels fasten- 
ing themselves to minnows, ox of the larval liver- 
fluke responding to the contact of the water-snail 
by which alone it can successfully continue its life, 
or of the amosba capturing its prey, losing it, 
following it, re-capturing it, and so on, we are 
face to face with animal behaviour which tran- 
scends mechanical description. The behaviour is 
made up of a succession of acts which are corre- 
lated in a particular sequence. This is true even 
in instances where we know nothing of the associ- 
ated mentality. It goes without saying that the 
behaviour implies chemical and physical events, 
hut the bond of union eludes the chemist and 
physicist. There are elements of spontaneity, 
plasticity, adaptiveness, and purposiveness that 
are foreign to mechanical reasoning. We can 
make nothing of behaviour without new concepts, 
notably that of the organism as an historical being 
that trades with time. 

(c) Development.— The condensation of the in- 
heritance into microscopic germ-cells, the combina- 
tion of two inheritances in fertilization, the subse- 
quent division of the inheritance involved in the 
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segmentation of the ovum, the process of differ- 
entiation wherein from the apparently simple the 
obviously complex emerges, the embryo’s power of 
righting itself when the building materials of its 
edifice are artificially disarranged, the way in 
which different parts are correlated and, as it were, 
conspire together towards some future result— 
these and many other facts lead towards a convinc- 
ing impression that development far transcends 
mechanism. 

In his Scimce and Philosophy of the Organism 
(1908), Briesch has with unexampled thoroughness 
and subtlety tested the possibilities of mechanical 
description with partictuar reference to the facts 
of development, and reached a conclusion of the 
first importance. 

*lTo kind of causality baaed, upon the constellations of sing^le 
physical and chemical acts can accoimt for organic individual 
development ; this development is not to be explained by any 
hypothesis about configuration of physical and chemical agents. 
. , , Life, at least morifiiogenesia, is not a specialised arrange- 
ment of inorganic events ; biology, therefore, is not applied 
physics and chemistry ; life is something apart, and biology is 
an independent science* (i. 142). 

But, if the description of development is beyond 
mechanics, what, it may be asked, is the rbie of 
the young and vigorous science of * developmental 
mechanics’ [EntwicMiingsmcchanih) so well repre- 
sented by the work of Boux ? It may be answered 
that the developing embryo, as a material system, 
does of course exhibit chemical and physical pro- 
cesses which may be analyzed apart and treated 
singly ; that development shows a continuous 
action and reaction between an implicit organism 
and the environing conditions ; and that develop- 
mental inechanics so-called is in great part con- 
cerned with discovering the correlation between 
steps in development and their appropriate external 
stimulation and nurture. But a further answer is 
this, that the term * mechanical ’ or ‘ mechanistic ’ 
is often, unfortunately, applied to a systematic or 
connected description which displays a series of 
events in causal coherence without any interven- 
tion of mentality. Given certain properties of 
organisms in general and of nerve-ceHs in particu- 
lar, we may give a more or less connected and 
complete account of a reflex action without imply- 
ing any psychical agency. But this should not be 
called a mechanical or mechanistic description ; it 
is simply what it pretends to be, a physiologieal or 
biological description, and it imphes various non- 
mechanical concepts. SimBarly, given the organ- 
ism’s power of re^stration and of persistently re- 
producing its specific organization, given the cell’s 
mysterious power of dividing-— of dividing now in- 
to similar and again into dissimilar halves— given 
the power of utilizing nurtural stimuli to educe 
the inherent manifoldness, and so on, we can begin 
to discover the connectedness of the successive 
stages in development. But this should not be 
called mechanical description. 

{d) Evolution, — The adequacy of mechanical 
description may also be tested in reference to 
evolution. There is ajit to be fallacy in speaking 
of organic evolution as a continuation of * evolu- 
tion’ in the inorganic domain. For it is more 
accurate, probably, to speak of the development 
than of the evolution of the solar system, since it 
is the difierentiation of one mass into explicit 
manifoldness. The originative nebula, if such it 
was, is comparable to a great world -egg which 
developed into several embryos, as eggs sometimes 
do, but there was no struggle between the various 
planets, or between them and their environmental 
limitations, no gifting process which eliminated 
some and left others surviving. There were no 
alternatives, no trial and error methods. There 
was nothing comparable to that staking of indi- 
vidual lives and losing of them which is so char- 


acteristic of that sublime adventure which we call 
organic evolution. The theory of organic evolu- 
tion starts with the mystery of variability, which 
is more like experimenting in self-expression than 
anything^ in the inorganic world, though it is not 
wuthout its analogies even there. In natural selec- 
tion the organism is often anything but a passive 
pawn. It does not simply submit to the appar- 
ently inevitable. It often evades its fate uy a 
change of habit or of environment j it compromises, 
it experiments, it is full of device and endeavour. 
It not only adapts itself to its environment, it 
adapts its environment. The evolving organism 
is an historical being, a genuine agent which trades 
with its talents. Such mechanical description as 
is possible leaves the essential features undescribed. 

4. The uniqueness of life. — ^The negative con- 
clusion has been arrived at that mechanical or 
physico-chemical concepts do not suffice for answer- 
ing biological questions. This is because organisms 
show a certain apartness or uniauencss, the various 
theories of which may be roughly designated vital- 
istic. Before considering these, however, we must 
refer, practically rather than philosophically, to 
three preliminary points, [a) It is maintained by 
some that mechanical formulation, legitimate and 
useful for certain purposes, apparently adequate 
for things as they are m certain cases, such as the 
tides, is not the ideal formulation even within the 
domain of the not-living. But, if it is not adequate 
there, it •will be still less adequate within the 
realm of organisms. Practically, however, it may 
be answered that this is not a biologist’s business. 
All will admit that mechanical formulse work very 
usefully witliin the inorganic domain 5 hut the 
biologist finds that they do not help him to answer 
his particular questions. He therefore seeks for 
formnlee of his own. (5) It is often pointed out 
that, although we cannot at present translate vital 
happenings, such as growth and division, into 
terms of any known mechanics, we may be able to 
do so in the course of time. It may he, for instance, 
that the concepts of chemistry and physics will 
undergo profound modification in centuries to 
come, and no one can say that they have not 
changed in tlie past. The practical answer to this 
question is that we can speak only of tho chemistry 
and physics that we know, (c) It is held by some 
that it is consciousness, or mind, that gives organ- 
isms their apartness or uniqueness. But, witlxout 
entering into a discussion of this, we may again 
give a practical answ'er, that the problem * vitalism 
or mechanism ’ is tlie same for plants as for animals, 
and that we do not know anytliing about the mind 
or consciousness of plants. 

There are three well-known positions in regard 
to the apartness of living creatures, which may be 
rouglily described as the three grades of vitalism, 
(1) The first finds the differentia of organisms in 
the greater complexity in the configurations of 
elementary particles ; protoplasmic metabolism is 
extremely intricate. jSTew concepts are not re- 
quired, but the activities of organisms cannot be 
predicted from a formulation of what occurs in the 
inorganic domain. Biology may be allowed a 
laboratory of its own, but it shotdd be called Mo- 
chemical. The main objection to this view is 
simply a matter of fact— that no headway has been 
made in giving mechanical answers to character- 
istically biological questions, (2) The second view 
is that there is a peculiar kind of physical energy 
operative in living creatures ana nowhere else, 
(organisms have a monopoly of some power in the 
same series as, say, electricity. This theory is a 
lineal descendant of one form of the old theory of 
‘vital force,’ but it has been brought up to date, 
It has been suggested that there may he a specifio 
intra-organismal form of energy evolved by and 
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peculiar to the complex nature of the molecule of 
protoplasm or of protoplasms, which exhibits au 
unceasing alternation of unipolar and bipolar 
states, the latter resulting in cell-division. 

‘ The attraction and repulsion observed between cell and cell 
are certain of the manifestations of this supposed form of 
energy — but probably not by any means all ; just as attraction 
and repulsion are manifestations of electrical energy under 
certain conditions, but are not by any means the only mani- 
festations. In nerve impulses we may, for instance, really be 
experiencing manifestations m another way of the same form of 
energy which under other conditions produces the attractions 
and repulsions and the figures of strain in the diiiding cells, 
and the actual cell-division. ... By this supposed form of 
energj'', I do not mean a mysterious metaphysical influence, but 
a form of energy comparable to gravity, electricity, or magnet- 
ism — m some respects similar to these but in other respects 
differing from each, and a form which could be investigated by 
the ordinary methods of mensuration and computation avail- 
able to the mathematician * (Assheton, Archiv fdr JSntmck- 
lungsmechanik^ xxix. 68 f.). 

(3) The third view is thoroughgoing vitalism, 
best represented by the work of Driesch. Its 
postulate is a non-perceptual vital agency or ente- 
lechy, which does not occur in not-living things, hut 
is associated with organisms, where it operates in 
certain cases, directing the chemico-physicai pro- 
cesses so that their results are different from what 
they woixld have been apart from its intervention. 
The postulated entelechy is not the outcome of 
more complex physical conditions, *not^ a new- 
elemental consequence of some constellation ^ ; it 
intervenes only at certain steps, introducing an 
occasional indeterminism ; it is supposed to be a 
genuine agent, counting for something, ‘ at work,’ 
as Dnesch says. On this view, there is a deep- 
lying distinction — a difference in principle — be- 
tween the flight of a bird and the movement of a 
comet, and biology is by hypothesis autonomous. 
We cannot enter into a discussion of Driesch’s 
ingenious and consistently- work ed-out theory of en- 
telechy, or of the three proofs which he gives of the 
autonomy of life. The first is based on a study of 
morphogenesis, i.e. of the way in which an organ- 
ism realizes in development its specific form and 
structure ; the second is based on a study of in- 
heritance 5 the third is based on a study of the 
movements of organisms. That they show the 
impossibility of * a machine-theory of life ’ will be 
admitted by many who are not disposed to postu- 
late an organismal entity. According to Driesoh, 
entelechy is ‘ an autonomous agent,’ ‘ of a non- 
spatial nature,’ without a seat or localization. It 
is immaterial and it is not energy ; it is not in- 
consistent in its agency with the laws of energy j 
its function is to suspend and to set free, in a 
regulatory manner, pre-existing faculties of in- 
organic interaction. 

'There is something’ in the organism’s behaviour— in the 
widest sense of the word— which is opposed to an inorganic 
resolution of the same, and which shows that the living organ- 
ism is more than a sum or an aggregate of its parts. . . . This 
something we call entelechy ’ (op. at. li. 038). 

In illustration of the criticisms of Driesch’s 
position, reference may be made to three points. ! 
(a) It is argued that, if entelechy is effective, it 
implies a breach in the fundamental law of the 
conservation of energy. But it is like begging 
the question to press this difficulty, and Poynting 
has suggested, in discussing the analogous case of 
the operation of our will, that a merely deflecting 
force does no work, though it changes configura- 
tion. The will may introduce a constraint which 
guides molecules to glide past one another instead 
of clashing — a slight change of spin which may be 
compensated for by a slight opposite spin put on 
the rest of the body. 

‘ The will may act as a guiding power changing the direction 
of motion of the atoms and molecules in the brain, and we can 
imagine such a guiding power without having to modify our 
ideas of the constancy of matter or the constancy of motion, or 
even the constancy of energy’ (JSJ i. 746). 

The same may apply to the action of entelechy, 
and attention must be directed to the care that 


Driesch has taken to state his doctrine so that it 
does not violate the principle of the conservation 
of energy. He supposes entelechy to suspend re- 
actions which are possible ‘ with such compounds 
as are present, and which would happen without 
entelechy. And entelechy may regulate this sus- 
pending of reactions now in one direction and now 
in another, suspending and permitting possible 
becoming whenever required for its purposes’ (op. 
cit ii. 180). Entelechy stops a movement, and 
the energy of the latter becomes potential. Later 
on the movement may continue, the mtential 
energy being reconverted into kinetic. Thus no 
violence is done to the principle. 

(6) A recurrent argument in Driesch’s exposition 
of his doctrine of vitalism is that no machine-like 
arrangement can possibly account for the facts 
of development, inheritance, or behaviour. A 
machine is defined as ‘a given specific combina- 
tion of specific chemical and physical agents,’ and 
Driesch seeks to reduce to absurdity the theory 
that any machine could do what is required. His 
argument is very convincing, and of course we 
can argue only aoout machines that we know and 
imaginative combinations or improvements of 
these, but it seems open to the critic to reply that 
no one knows all possible machines, and to urge 
that proving the untenahility of a machine-theory 
does not prove the necessity of postulating an 
entelechy. Concerning the ingenious machines 
invented by man, it may not be needless to remind 
ourselves that their introduction into the present 
argument is apt to be fallacious. For they, like 
the wonderful achievements of the synthetic 
chemists, are the fruits of intelligence, not fair 
samples of the inorganic world. An ingenious 
machine, like a type-writing or a calculating 
machine, is an elaborated tool, an extended hand, 
and has inside of it, so to speak, a human thought. 
It is because of these qualities that it is a little 
like an organism. Practically, however, most of 
those who have a near acmiaintance with living 
creatures will agree with Drie.sch that their be- 
haviour is not very like the working of machines. 
For certain purposes it is useful to think of the 
organism as an engine, but we must recognize 
that it is a self-stoking, self -repairing, self -pre- 
serving, self-adjusting, self -increasing, self -repro- 
ducing engine. 

(c) Another objection is stated by J. S. Haldane; 

'In order to "guide” effectually the excessively complex 
physical and chemical phenomena occurring in living matenal, 
and at many different parts of a complex organism, the vital 
rmciple would apparently require to possess a superhuman 
nowledige of these processes. Yet the vital principle is 
assumed to act unconsciously. The very nature of the vital- 
istic assumption is thus totally unmtelligihle * (op. oit. p. 28). 
Similarly Jennings urges the difficulty of under- 
standing how entelechy ^ets its power of co- 
ordinating and individualizing ; 

'To accept the Entelechy unanalysed and unexplained is 
merely to give up the problem as insoluble ’ ; and, if we try to 
work out a development of entelechies, 'then surely we are 
merely transferring our problem from tbe complex that we 
actually find in time and space to a sort of manufactured copy 
of this problem, presenting the same difficulties, with the 
additional one that it is impalpable and cannot be directly 
dealt with at all. The entelechy simply adds to our difficulties ’ 
(‘ Behavior of the Starfish,’ ioc. oit p, 180). 

Jennings also points out that, according to 
Driesch, two living systems absolutely identical 
in every physico-chemical respect may behave 
differently under absolutely identical conditions, 
this depending upon whether, and how, the ente- 
lechy takes part in the process. This leads to a 
verjr serious admission of experimental indeter- 
minism, which for some minds is enough to con- 
demn the theory. It should be stated that Driesoh 
has replied vigorously to the criticisms brought 
against his position, and that h^ never for a 
moment pretended that we could understand 
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‘even in tlie slightest degree* how entelechy is 
able to discharge its function as regulator and 
guide. 

Differing from Driesch’s position, according to 
which entelechy is not identical with the psychical, 
is the animism so ably expounded by Mcjfaougall 
in his Body and MincL (1911). The panpsycmsm 
of Paulsen and the very distinctive position of 
Bergson should also be considered. 

According to McDougall, ‘not only consoioua thinking, but 
also morphogenesis, heredity, and evolution are psycho-physical 
processes. All alike are conditioned and governed by psychical 
dispositions that have been built up in the course of the experi- 
ence of the race * (p 379). 

5 . Provisional conclusion.— Looking backwards, 
Ave cannot admit that the study of animal be- 
haviour, for instance, is no more than the study of 
very subtle problems in chemistry and physics; 
we do^ not find evidence to justify the view that 
organisms exhibit a new kind of physical energy 
in a line Avith electricity and the like j and Ave do 
not share the opinion of many recognized author- 
ities that the facts cannot be met except by a 
theory of entelechy. What then is our position 1 
It is that of ‘descriptive* or ‘methodological* 
vitalism. 

Making no pronouncement whatsoever in regard 
to the essence of the difference between organisms 
and things in general, Ave hold to what Ave believe 
to be a fact, that mechanical formula do not be- 
gin to answer the distinctively biological questions. 
Bio-chemistry and bio-physics added together do 
not give ns one biological ansAver. We need new 
concepts, such as that of the organism as an historic 
being, a genuine agent, a concrete individuality, 
which has traded Avith time and has enregistered 
Avithin itself past experiences and experiments, 
and Avliicli has its conative bow ever bent toAvards 
the future. We need new concepts because there 
are new facts to describe, which we cannot anal5^ze I 
away into simpler processes. In the present state 
of knowledge we cannot tell in wbat the newness 
or apartness essentially consists, and this appears 
to us to be a quite legitimatej though provisional, 
stopping- place, Avithout pressing on to any positive 
vitalistic theory, which must be, from the nature 
of the case, metaphysical 

If Ave go beyona science in the endeavour to 
form some connected reconstraction, we should 
say that those constellations of ‘matter* and 
‘energy* called organisms afford opportunity for 
the expression of aspects of reality Avhich are not 
patent in the inorganic domain. We must not 
think of * matter * and ‘ energy ’ as the exclusive 
stones and mortar of the ever-groAving cosmic 
edifice; they are abstract concepts, defined by 
certain methods, which serve Avell in the descrip- 
tion of the physical universe. They certainly re- 
present reality, for we safely make prophecies and 
risk our lives on the strength of this. But it is 
quite another thing to say that they are exhaustive. 
An aspect of reality Avhich may safely be neglected 
in astronomy and navigation, in cliemistiy and 
engineering, becomes patent in the realm of organ- 
isms, and we call it ‘life.’ It is neither a product 
of ‘matter* and ‘energy* nor an outcome of the 
increasing complexity of constellations ; it is an | 
expression of the reality of which atoms and their | 
movements are also but conceptual aspects. It 
may be regarded as that aspect of reality Avhicli is 
clearly manifested only in protoplasmic systems— 
and in normal conditions in all of them. May it 
not be that the qualities which render the postu- 
lation of entelechy or vital impetus necessary to 
some minds have been in land present throughout 
the history of the Nature that Ave know ? We say 
‘ in Mad,* since it is plain that we share in a move- 
ment which is not the unrolling of something 
originally given^ but a creative evolution in which 


time counts. Instead of supposing the interven- 
tion of a non-material agency Avhich controls 
chemical and physical processes in organisms, we 
suppose that a neAV aspect of reality is revealed in 
organisms — that capacity for correlation, persist- 
ence, and individuality, for growing, multiplying, 
and developing, for behaviour, experience, and 
experiment, Avhich we call * life,* which can noAvise 
be explained in terms of anything simpler than 
itself. 

To the biologist the actualities are organisms 
and their doings, and life is a generalized concept 
denoting their peculiar quality. What life m 
essence or principle is he does not know. Taking 
life in the abstract, therefore, as ‘ given,* Ave have 
had to he content in this article Avith stating the 
general characteristics of living creatures. It is 
plain, hoAvever, that analytical and formal discus- 
sion falls far short of giving any adequate idea of 
life in its concrete fullness. For that requires a 
synthesis, and that, again, is impossible Avitliout 
sympathy. We must use our everyday experi- 
ence of livingness in ourselves and in other organ- 
isms, not for knowledge alone, hut as a source of 
sympathy Avherewith to enliven the larger data 
of biology; and Ave need not be afraid of exag- 
gerating the Avonder of life. Sympathetically and 
imaginatively, therefore, as Avell as AAutli precision, 
Ave must seek to envisage the variety of life — 
hundreds of thousands 01 distinct individualities 
or species ; the abundance of life-like a river al- 
Avays tending to overflow its banks ; the diffusion 
of life— exploring and exploiting every corner of 
land and sea; the insurgence of life — self-asser- 
tive, persistent, defiant, continually achieving the 
apparently impossible ; the cyclical development 
of life — ever passing from birth, through love, to 
death ; the intricacy of life — every cell a mici'O- 
cosm ; the subtlety of life — every drop of blood an 
index of idiosyncrasies; the inter-relatedness of 
life— with myriad threads Avoven into a patterned 
Aveb; the drama of life— plot Avithin plot, age 
after age, with every conceivable illustration of 
the twin motives of hunger and love ; the flux of 
life— even under our short-lived eyes ; the pro- 
gress of life— slowly creeping upwards tlirough 
unthinkable time, expressing itself in ever nobler 
forms; the beauty of life — every finished organ- 
ism an artistic harmony ; the morality of life — 
spending itself to the death for other than indi- 
vidual ends ; the mentality of life — sometimes 
quietly dreaming, sometimes sleep-Avalking, some- 
times Avide awake ; and the victory of life— sub- 
duing material things to its Avill and in its higbest 
reaches controlling itself towards an increasing 
purpose. 

See, further, Abiogenesis, Age, Bioeogy, 
Development, Geowth, Heeejdity. 
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J. Arthur Thomson. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Piimitive).— In primi- 
tive thought, so far as we can analyze it, life and 
death are not the balanced opposites which civil- 
ized contemplation has made them. To early 
man life is the normal condition, death an ab- 
normal catastrophe, unnatural, miraculous, and 
terrible. An exception is to he made when a man 
kills his quarry or his foe ; here the satisfaction 
of an end achieved inhibits the feelings aroused by 
the non-violent death of a tribesman. According 
to Australian philosophy, men would live on in- 
definitely, except for the result of actual physical 
violence or of soicery, a refined form of it.^ This 
is the usual view of the savage, though it is hardly 
a reasoned opinion. The savage, like the major- 
ity of civilized men, lives in the present; this 
fact involves a certain inertia of thought as to the 
contrast between life and death, and it is true of 
both stages of culture that * the fear of death is as 
nothing/ ® The primitive mind, when it exercised 
itself on the subject of life, was concerned with 
the acquisition of physical strength and moral in- 
fluence rather than with the problem of the nature 
of vitality ; hut the constant rage and terror which 
characterized its attitude towards death involved 
a permanent concern with the supposed causes of 
an event which, though inevitable, remained a 
mystery and a violation of natural law. 

I. The nature of life, — The distinction between 
life and soul is in some cases confused, and in 
others not drawn. Again, the latter concept 
includes several ideas. We have, however, to deal 
with a * life-principle ’ whenever there is a clear 
connexion between a concept and facts of life. 
For the earliest stage of thought the chief datum 
is the diflerence observed between the dead body 
and the living and moving body. It xs inferred 
that something has departed from the body when 
dead ; the something is a concrete object ox sub- 
stance, ideated vaguely at first, later with some 
precision, as a special entity, or identified with one 
or other part of the living organism. 

Certain Australians speak of ‘something,’ a 
yowee, not described, which never leaves the body 
of the living man ; it grows as he grows, and 
decays as he decays.® This illustrates well the 
primary stage. Put in another form, the inference 
is that the ‘ soul ’ does not finally leave the body 
until decomposition is well advanced.^ Such cases 
indicate that the inference of life from observed 
movement is not in itself primary. Many peoples 
regard inanimate objects as ‘alive,’ but the mean- 
ing of this is clearly shown by the Tongan and 
West African notion that these objects ‘die’ 
when they are broken or destroyed.® The view 

IW. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West 
Central Queensland Abongines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 161 ; cf. art. 
Death and DisposaIi or thk Dead (Introductory), vol. iv. 
p. 412 f. 

2 Roth, p 161. 

8 K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1906, p. 86. 

4 L. Pison, JAI X. [1880-81] 141. 

8 W. Mariner, The Tonga Islmds\ London, 1818, ii. 180 ; M. 
H. Kingsley, EL viii. [1897] 145. 


that so vaguely ideated a content is concrete is 
supported by the fact that any haphazaid identi- 
fication serves as ‘ life ’ ; examples will be found 
below. But the primal concept is, as the first 
Australian instance shows, very near to a result 
in which a man’s ‘ life ’ is himself in replica. 

This perhaps is to be regarded as the second stage 
of analysis. The Hervey Islanders considered that 
fat men had fat souls, thin men thin souls. ^ Ac- 
cording to the Karo Battak of Sumatra, a man’s 
tmdi disappears at death. It is a ‘ copy ’ of the 
owner, his ‘ other self.’ ^ According to the Karens, 
that which ‘personates the varied phenomena of 
life ’ is the helah or Id, which ‘ is not the soul,’ but 
‘ is distinct from the body and its absence from the 
body is death.’ It is also the individuality of the 
animated being.® ‘ It merely gives life,’ and ‘ can- 
not be distinguished from the person himself.’^ 
The Iroquois conceived of ‘ an exceedingly subtle 
and refined image, . . . possessing the form of the 
body, with a head, teeth, arms, legs,’ etc.® 

The next stage is characteristic of Papuan and 
Malayan belief. 

‘ The Dayak idea of life is this, that in mankind there is a 
living principle called simangat or semungi ; that sickness is 
caused by the temporary absence and death by the total depar- 
ture of this principle from the body.’ ^ 

But this ‘ principle ’ is a replica of the individual, 
and a miniature replica. This is the tanoana, or 
‘little man,’ of the Torajas of Celebes.*^ The 
smnangat of the wild Malayan tribes is a ‘ shape,’ 
exactly like the man himseif , but no bigger than a 
grain of maize.® The semangat of the Malays is a 
‘bhumbling,’ and corresponds exactly in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment or 
casing {sarong), i.e. the body. It is the cause of 
life ; it is itself an individual person, as it were, 
and is separable from the body in sleep, sickness, 
and death.® A similar conception is found in 
S. Africa,^® America, and other localities spo- 
radically, but is general enough to he regarded as 
typical. 

The problem of its origin is not clear. J. G. 
Frazer thus describes the conception : 

‘As the savage commonly explains the processes of inanimate 
nature b^ supposing that they are produced by living beings 
working in or behind the phenomena, so he explains the 
phenomena of life itself. If an animal lives and moves, it can 
onlj^ be, he thinks, because there is a little animal inside which 
moves it : if a man lives and moves, it can only be because he has 
a little man or animal inside who moves him.’i 2 
The argument agrees wfith the fact that the minia- 
ture replica is usually supposed to be the cause of 
life, but it is difficult to understand how the idea 
of an inner being, whether in inanimate things 
or in living men, could have arisen in the first 
instance. Only the contrast between the dead and 
the living body seems adequate to produce it; 
later, the idea could be applied to all natural 
objects. As for the miniature size of the replica, 
this is probably a refinement of an earlier concep- 
tion, in which such qualities were distinguished, 
and it would be naturally deduced from the fact 
that the man’s body is still present, without any 
i eduction ; that which has departed, therefore, 
must be infinitesimally small. The same result is 
1 W W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, Lon- 
don, 1876, p. 171, 

2 J H Neumann, Mededeelingen van toege het nederlandaoh 
Zendehnggenootschap, xlvi. [1902] 127 f. 

» E. B Cross, /Aa^iv. [1864] 309 fp. 

4 P. Mason, JASBe xxxiv. [1866] 196. 

B J N. B IHewitt, JAEL viii. [1895] 107, 

6 S. St, John, Life in the Forests of the Ear Easi^, London, 
1863, i. 177 ff. 

7 A. 0. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den ind. Arckipel, The 
Hague, 1906, p. 12. 

8 W. W, Skeat and 0. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the M<My 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii 1, 194. 

0 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 47 ff. 

10 J. MacdonaliL Religion and Myth, London, 1893, p. 3S 

11 J, G. Swan, ^itksonian Contributions, xn. [1870] 84. 

12 GJBS, pt, ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 

1 p. 26. 
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necessitated by the idea that the life must take 
its departure by some one of the orifices of the 
body, and it is possible also that certain character- 
istics of the memory-image may have exercised an 
influence.^ 

In these early stages the life-principle is, though 
‘refined,’ always material; the conception of 
insubstantiality is quite a late achievement of 
thought.^ But certain natural confusions occur. 
Thus, the semangatoi the wild Malays differs from 
the conception held by other races in the same 
regions, for that which gives life is theyiwcf. The 
Pataui Malays also believe in a ‘life breath,’ 
nyawa . ; the in their view, is not the vital 

principle, but is possessed by every object in the 
universe.® 

In his study of theanimisiu of the Moluccas and neighbouring 
districts, A. 0. Kruijt finds a permanent distinction between 
the soul of a living man and the soul of a dead man. The 
fonner he considers to be impersonal, though in many CE^es it 
is certainly itself a person, and always is a miniature replica of 
the owner ; it gives him life. Its material is fine, ethereal 
substance ; it has various seats in the body where its action is 
most conspicuous, such as the pulses. It dies when the man 
dies. The other soul is a continuation of the individual after 
life and does not appear till death. In the latter conception we 
seem to have a combined result of the memory-image and the 
haUucinational ghost. 

A litter detail, which involves the idea that all 
things in nature either are animate or possess 
‘souls,’ is also attached to the theory of the 
simangati though it is chiefly things concerning or 
interesting man that possess the miniature replica.** 

The semangat of the Eastern Semang is red like 
blood, or is in the blood.® Life is usually regarded 
as being closely connected with the blood — a natural 
inference from observation of wounds or of death 
by loss of blood. Life and blood are identified.® 
A vaguer identification is frequently found with 
various parts or states of the living organism. To 
some, as the Iroquois, life is the nesh^— a conce])t 
which probably originated from experience of 
nutrition. The heart is a seat of life ; in some 
cases it, like blood, has a ‘ soul ’ of its own.® The 
Australians regard the kidney-fat as an important 
seat of life,® and the caul-fat and omentum are so 
regarded,^® 

The absence of breath in the cose of the dead 
is a fact naturally assisting a belief that tlie breath 
is the life, or that the life xs in the breath. In the 
Marquesas it was the custom to hold the nose and 
lips of dying persons, in order to prevent death. 
In primitive thought there is no explicit incon- 
sistency in the identification of life with various 
things ; the early books of the OT hold, now the 
breath, now the blood, to be the ‘ life.’ Primitive 
biology, in its secondary stages, has a larger list,“ 

In this is to be included the shadow of a man, 
which is (like everything connected with person- 
ality) ‘ a vital parv and a man’s reflexion is also 
closely akin to, if not identified with, his life. 

In Melanesia is a pool *into whicb if any one looks be dies; 
the malignant spirit takes hold upon bis life by means of his 
reflection on the water/ 


The lore of shadow, mirror-image, and portrai 
becomes prominent, however, only in the thin 
stage of culture-— that of the higmer barbarism 
The Chinese place the dying man’s pictm*e upo] 
his body, in the hope of saving his life,^® In Siam 
1 A. E. Orawley, Th6 Tdm of the Soul, London, 1909, p. 200 £ 
® PP- 209 ; the Kinjfin Payak term ie in point, urip^o 
m ‘ fine ethereal life ’ (p. llO). 

8 Skeat-Blagden, U, 194; Jn. Annandale, Mdn, ifi. 1190S] 27, 

4 Crawley, p. iai 8 Steat-BIagden, i!oe. eii. 

« Gn 94, Lv 1711-^4 ; Crawley, p. 112 j i’raizer, p. 240. 

7 Hewitt, foe. eit, 8 Orawle 3 % pp. 120, 136. 

» See references in Crawley, Myatie Rose, London, 1902, j 
101 £f. 


10 W. E. Smith, Religion of the Semites^ London. 1894, p. 879. 
n Frazer, p. 81. is Qn 27. 

13 Crawley, Idea, of the Soul, p. 288, 

14 Frazer, p. 77 ft 

18 E. H Oodringbon, in JAI x. 813. 

Crawl 63 ', Idea of the Soul, p, 226. 


‘ when a copy of the face of a person is made and 
taken away from him, a portion of his life goes 
with the picture.’^ The comparison of the life- 
essence with fire is the best known of many meta- 
phorical analogies, and occupies a prominent jdace 
in myth— the fire of life infused by Prometheus 
into the clay figures which became men — and in 
metaphysical theology. 

Until modern times, speculation has concerned 
itself with the source of life rather than with its 
origin. In early mythology conceptions like that 
of the Hervey Islanders, who regard a ‘ point as 
the beginning of existence, are rare. Kare also 
are such pseudo-biological ideas as the Maori con- 
cept that the life of a man is contained in the 
catamenia,® but the usual conclusion is that the 
‘ soul ’ is the source of life or is itself life, 

2. The life of nature. — Life in the vegetable 
kingdom has probably always been recognized, and 
primitive thought doubtless distinguished it as 
being different m character from that of animals. 
The same may have been the ease with its attitude 
to inanimate things, unless it merely ‘personal- 
ized’ them. 

The view of Tylor, that in primitive animism 
there is ‘ a belief in the animation of all nature,’ 
and that ‘man recognizes in eveiy detail of his 
world the operation of personal life and will,’ * can 
be applied only to certain developments of the 
higher barbaric stage. 

‘It is not likely that at one stagee man reg'arded everything as 
alive, and at a later stage gradually discriminated between 
animate and inanimate. The fact is, that he began by regard- 
ing everything as neutral, merely os given. Yet though he 
never thought about the matter at all, in his acts ... he dis- 
tinguished as well as we do between animate and inanimate ** 
* Whatever power and importance he [primitive man] may have 
ascribed to inanimate objects, he drew the strongest o£ lines 
between such objects and what was endowed with life.’ 6 

An excellent observer remark.^ of^ tlie Kafirs 
of S. Africa, in regard to the que.stion whether 
they ‘imagine everything in nature to be alive,’ 
tluit they very rarely think of the matter at all. 
When questioned on the subject of the animation 
of stones, they laughed, and said, ‘ It would never 
enter a Kafirs head to think stones felt in that 
sort of way,’ 

Throughout the fluid and ill-defined psychology 
of primitive man we may distinguish a tendency 
to mark off the concept of things as living from 
the concept of them as ideas, whether in life or 
after death. The latter aspect is ideational, the 
former perceptual. An excellent illustration of 
the distinction is the Indonesian view, expounded 
by Kruiit, that the life-soul of creatures is never 
confused or compounded with the after-death soul. 
In later psychologies, on the other hand, Tylor’s 
hypothesis, that eventually the ‘life’ of a thing 
and its ‘phantom’ are combined, holds good. 
Language lias probably had much to do witYi the 
combination. The view of Kruijt, however, that 
the Indonesian ‘life-soul’ is but a part of the 
world-soul, applies only to the higher developments 
of animism/ Here we have a parallel with the 
pantheistic theories of the world. 

3. Regard for life, — Another parallel with these 
is the regard for life generally, a regard which 
develops with culture hut is more pronounced in 
Orimtal than in Western morality. At first this 
feeling is a vague altruism, hut later it is fused 

1 B. Young, The Kingdom of the Tellou) Robe, London, 1898, 
p. 140. 

a Crawley, Idea, of the Soul, p. 98, qnofing GUI. 

8 i&. p, 4 4 iU 286 flf., 424fr. 

8 Crawly, Ided^fihe Soul, p. 20, 

8 E3. Payne, amori/ of the Mm ooJhd Am&tUd, 

Oxfotd, 3.892-99, lb 266. , 

7 B. Kidd, Savage Childhood, London, 1906, p. 146 L 

8 See Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 262. In SemiMc thought 
living water is running water, living flesh raw flesh (W. E. 
Srratn, pp. 190, 889). These phrases are probably metaphorloat 
only. 
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with metaphysical estimates of the intrinsic value I 
of life, as such. I 

‘ In Buddhism, Jainism, and Taouism the respect for animal 
life is extreme.’! *A disciple of Buddha may not knowmgrly 
deprive any creature of life, not even a worm or an ant. He 
may not drink water in which animal life of any kind whatever 
is contained, and must not even pour it out on grass or clay.’ 2 
‘The Jam is stricter still in his regard for animal life. He 
sweeps the ground before him as he goes, lest animate things 
be destroyed ; he walks veiled, lest he inhale a living organism ; 
he considers that the evenmg and night are not times for 
eatmg, since one might then swallow a live thing by mistake ; 
and he rejects not only meat but even honey, together with 
various fruits that are supposed to contain worms, not because 
of his distaste for worms, but because of his regard for life.’ 8 
Throughout Japan, ‘ the life of animals has always been held 
more or less sacred,’ 4 in China it is regarded as ‘ mentorious 
to save animals from death-even insects if the number mounts 
to a hundred. ... to set at liberty animals intended to be 
slaughtered,* ‘To kill ten insects . . , without great reason 
to kill . . . animals for food . . . “to be foremost to encourage 
the slaughter of animals ” * are regarded as errors ‘ of the same 
magnitude as the crime of devising a person’s death or of 
drowning or murdering a child.’ 6 The Burmese * laugh at the 
suggestion made by Euiopeans, that Buddhists abstain from 
taking life because they believe m the transmigration of souls, 
having never heard of it before.’ 6 The same position may be 
assumed with legard to the Brahman doctrine of ahi^hsa, which 
includes the sanctity of all life. On the other hand, ‘ no creed 
in Christendom teaches kindness to animals as a dognia of 
religion.* ‘The Manichasans prohibited all killing of animals, 
but Manichsaism did not originate on Christian ground.’ ? 

4. The life deposit — remarkable belief is that 
of the ‘ life-index ’ or ‘ external soul,’ which is found 
with some regularity in all the stages of the lower 
civilizations. An early example is the sex totems 
of Australia. 

The Wotjobaluk tribe of South-Eastern Australia ‘ held that 
“the life of Nghniingflnttt (the Bat) is the life of a man and the 
life of Ydrtatgurk (the Nightjar) is the life of a woman,” and 
that when either of these creatures is killed the life of some 
man or of some woman is shortened In such a case every man 
or every woman in the camp feared that he or she might be the 
victim, and from this cause great fights arose in this tribe.’ 8 

In later folk-lore the idea is crystallized into the 
talisman, but previously a host of objects are 
regarded as eligible for the safe-deposit of the 
individual life. It is noteworthy that the subject 
is more freq[uent in mythology than in practical life. 
The fact that, according to the common-sense view, 
the more ‘ deposits ’ of life a man has, the more is 
he liable to death, may explain this natural differ- 
ence. A remarkable aspect of the belief is con- 
nected with the growth of children and the growth 
of plants. The inception of this idea can hardly be 
attributed to any other iiiliuence than the obser- 
vation of the facts of growth. It is therefore prob- 
ably not originated by the notion of life. 

But the sympathetic relation soon develops into 
a life-interest. 

‘ In folk-tales the life of a person is sometimes so bound up 
with the life of a plant that the withering of the plant will im- 
mediately follow or be followed by the death of the person.’ ^ 
‘Among the M’Bengas in Western Africa, about the Gaboon, 
when two children are born on the same day, the people plant 
two trees of the same kind and dance round them. The life of 
each of the children is believed to be bound up with the life of 
one of the trees ; and if the tree dies or is thrown down, they 
are sure that the child will soon die. In Sierra Leone also it is 
customary at the birth of a child to plant a shoot of a malep- 
tree, and they think that the tree will grow with the child and 
be its god. If a tree which has been thus planted withers away, 
the people consult a sorcerer on the subject. . , . Some of the 
Papuans unite the life of a new-born child sympathetically with 
that of a tree by driving a pebble into the hark of the tree. 
This is supposed to give them complete mastery over the child’s 
life ; if the tree is cut down, the child will die. ... In Bali 
a coco-palm is planted at the birth of a child. It is believed to 
grow up equally with the child, and is called, its “life-plant.” ’ !0 


1 Westermarck, MI ii. 497. 

2 J6. quoting H. Oldenbe^, Buddha, Berlin, 1881, pp. 290, 861, 
8 J6. p. 498 f., quoting E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, 

London, 7896, p. 288. 

4 E. J, Reed, Japan, London, 1880, i. 61. 

6 Indo-Ghineso Gleaner, lii. [1821j 164, 206 f., quoted by Wester • 
marck, loc. oit, 

« H, E. Hall, The Soul qf a People, London, 1902, p. 2321 
7jriii. 606. 

8 A. W. Howitt, JAI xiv. [1883-84] 145, xviii, [1887-88] 68. 

9 P^azer, GBK Pt* vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, il 
169. 102, 1,06, 110, 117 1, 186 1 

!0 Jb. ii. 160-164. 


Similar customs are still frequent in Europe, and ‘ life-trees,’ as 
Frazer styles them, have always been a prominent feature of 
European folk-lore. ‘ The life of Simeon, prince of Bulgaria, 
was bound up with a certain column in Constantinople, so that 
if the capital of the column were lemoved, Simeon would im- 
mediately die. The emperor took the hint and removed the 
capital, and at the same hour . . . Simeon died of heart- 
disease in Bulgaria.*! 

The conclusion of these ideas supplies a constant 
motive in fairy-tales and the mythology which is 
their basis. 

Thus, ‘ Koshchei the Deathless is killed by a blow from the egg 
or the stone in which his life or death is secreted ; . . . the 
magician dies when the stone in which his life or death is con- 
tained IS put under his pillow ; and the Tartar hero is warned 
that he may be killed by the golden arrow or golden sword in 
which his soul has been stowed away.* 2 A remarkable instance 
occurs m the myth of the god Balder. His hfe was bound up 
m the mistletoe. The apparent inconsistency that he was slam 
by a blow from the plant is explained by Frazer ; ‘ When a per- 
son’s life is conceived as embodied in a particular object, with 
the existence of which his own existence is inseparably bound 
up, and the destruction of which involves his own, the object in 
question may be regarded and spoken of indifferently as his 
life or his death. . . . Hence if a man’s death is in an object, 
it is perfectly natural that he should be killed by a blow from 
it.’S 

The idea that the mistletoe itself is the life of the 
tree on which it grows is of the same order as the 
Malay and Chinese idea with regard to the knobs 
and excrescences on tree trunks.^ Two converse 
ideas may be noted. A person whose life is magi- 
cally isolated has one weak spot, e,g. the heel of 
Achilles. Death, no less than life, may be ‘de- 

osited,’ as in the stories where it is kept in a 

ottie. See, further, art. Life-token. 

5. Life magic. — When the conception of life as 
a magical essence is established, the formula is 
applied all round the social and religious spheres. 
The elementary facts of nutrition thus become the 
basis of an elaboiate vitalistie philosophy. In its 
more primitive forms this appears as a practical 
science of life insurance. ‘Food . • . during 
thousands of years occupied the largest space in 
man’s mental area of vision,’ ** This consideration 
helps to explain the existence of so large a body of 
superstitions concerning food. And into these 
enter the magical and, later, the vitalistie theory. 
Particular creatures are eaten because of their par- 
ticular vital force.® The slayer eats part of his foe 
in order to assimilate his life and strength (see, 
further, art. Cannibalism, §§ 3-7). In order to pro- 
cure longevity the Zulus ate the flesh of long-lived 
animals .7 Medea injected into the veins of .dEson 
an infusion of the long-lived deer and crow.® In 
the lower culture special virtue is assigned to 
human flesh. ^ Besides the eating of flesh and the 
drinking of blood, there are various methods of 
acquiring the ‘life essence.’ The Caribs transfer 
the life of an animal to a boy^ by rubbing its juices 
into his body.^® Anointing with amfia oil and with 
gold-grease are methods of procuring life found in 
Indian and Chinese folk-lore respectively.^ The 
Tibetan Buddhist acquires ‘ life ’ by drinking the 
* ambrosia ’ from the ‘ Vase of Life ’ (see, further, 
artt. Food and Eating the God). 

Long life is often the subject of charms. The 
Chinese "wear a longevity garment on birthdays.^ 
The Hindus ascribed long life to continence. 
Most religions include prayers for long life. After 

I Frazer, BaZder, ii 156 f. 2 J6. p. 279. s ib, 

4 Skeat, Malay Magw, p, 194 ; Orawley, Idea of the Soul, p 
164, quoting* de Groot. 

6 Payne, 1 . 279. 

6 Frazer, GB^, pt. v., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, li. 188 ff 

7 H. Callaway, ’Nwrsery Tales of the Zulus, Loudon, 1868, p 
175. 

8 Ovid, Metam. vii. 271 ff, 2 Parker, p. 38, 

10 J. G. Frazer, Toterriism, London, 1910, i. 42. 

II The Bower MS, ed. A. F. B. Hoernle, Calcutta. 1893-97, ii- 
107 ; J. J. M. de Groot, The Rel System of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., iv. 331. 

12 L. A. Waddell, The' Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1896, p. 
447. 

!3 De Groot, i. 60 It, 14 Rower MS, U. 142. 
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a deaths magic is employed to prolong the life of 
the survivors.^ 

Magical persons, and later the gods, aie regarded 
as both possessing a richer store of life and being able 
to impart it to others ; the savage medicine-man is 
able to infuse life into an inanimate fetish. Breath- 
ing upon the object gives it the breath of life {as in 
Ezekiel’s apologue of the dead bones) ; smearing it 
mth blood gives it the life of the blood.® Accord- 
ing to the Tantras, a king may slay his enemy by 
infusing life into his foe’s effigy and then destroying 
it.* Divine persons naturally tend to become long- 
lived or immortal. 

But, though divine persons throughout bear a 
more or less ‘ charmed life,’ absolute immortality 
is a late conception. The gods of the Homeric 
pantheon maintained their life by eating ambrosia, 
the ‘food of deathlessness,’ and by drinking nec- 
tar;^ and similar ideas were connected with the 
Persian haoma and the Hindu somcu In Scandin- 
avian myth the apples of IiSunn are eaten by the 
gods in order to perpetuate their life.® The Egypt- 
ian gods were mortal.® The tendency to immortal- 
ity, however, is canied out in the higher religions, 
probably in connexion with the natural attribution 
to the gods of a general power over life and a con- 
trol of creation. In the end the gods assume in 
themselves the ultimate hopes and fears of men, 
and they become ‘lords and givers of life.’ 

6, Renewal of life. — crude form of the ideas 
connected with a renewed earthly life after death, 
or lesmrrection, may he seen among the Australian 
aborigines, who speak of the ghost returning at 
times to the grave and contemplating its mortal 
remmns.'^ Similarly, on the W. Coast of Africa 
‘it is the man himself in a shadowy or ghostly 
form that continues his existence after death.’® 
The belief in the revivification of a dead person 
does not appear until the thaumaturgic stages of 
barbarous religion, when it becomes a favourite 
miracle, performed by a word of power or by the 
life-giving touch or contact with the body or the 
divine person. But the belief in a second life, or, 
rather, a series of lives, is a remarkable and regular 
feature of primitive thought. It takes the form of 
reincarnation ; the dead are bom again in their 
descendants, the idea being a natural inference 
from the resemblance of children to their parents 
and grandparents.® The Central Australians have 
developed it into an elaborate theory of heredity, 
in which the ‘ life ’ is a germ-plasm. Other Aus- 
tralians evolved the notion mat white men were 
blaokfellows returned to life; ‘tumble down 
blackfeilow, jump up whitefellow’ is a familiar 
phrase. The whiteness of the native corpse after 
cremation has been suggested as the basis of the 
notion. 

The idea of reincarnation refers also to living 
parents. ^Thus an old blackfeilow of Australia 
dies to his son, ‘ There yon stand with my body I ’ 
The son is recognized as ‘ the actual re-incarnation 
of the father.’ Thisfreq^uent belief lias been sug- 


1 RajendralMa. Mifcra, Indo^Aryam, Calcutta, 1881, ii. 145, 
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gested as an explanation of certain customs of 
which killing the first-born is a culmination — the 
child is supposed to have robbed the father of a 
portion of his life (cf. JBBE vi. 33‘). 

7. The nature of death, — Primitive thought has 
no definition of the nature of death, but the usual 
attitude towards it, as may be inferred from mourn- 
ing customs, is a mystic terror. The catastrophic 
nature of the event is perhaps the fundamental 
reason for this attitude, but various emotions and 
ideas are superimposed. Grief and sympathy occur 
among the lowest races, and they develop with cul- 
ture. Another emotion is fear of the corpse as a 
mysterious personality ; a parallel fear is that of 
the departed, ‘somethmg,’ ghost or spirit. Like 
other tabu states and social crises, death has not 
only its rites de passage, such as mourning, but a 
mysterious power of pollution. This is partly con- 
nected with a fear that the survivors may also 
become victims, a fear which develops into an avoid- 
ance of infection.^ These ideas reach their climax 
in the Zoroastrian conception of the absolute im- 
purity of death, a type of all uncleanness,® In 
others of the higher religions, jparticularly Christi- 
anity, the material notions of the state of death 
give way to spiritual. The departed soul has less 
connexion with the body, although even here a 
physiological fact has kept up the idea of ‘the 
odour of sanctity.’ 

^ Fear of dying has no connexion with the primi- 
tive fear of death.® Suicide for trivial reasons is 
very common among the lower races. 

*Many savages raeet death with much indifference, or regard 
it as no great evil, but merely as a change to a life very similar 
to this. But it is a fact often noticed among ourselves, that a 
person on the verge of death may resign himself to his fate with 
the greatest calmness, although he has been afraid to die 
throughout his life. Moreover, the fear of death may be dis- 
guised by thoughtlessness, checked by excitement, or nnfcigated 
by dying in company. There are peoples who are coiispfeuous 
for their bravery, and yet have a great dread of death. XolKKly 
IS entirely free from this feeling, though it varies greatly in 
strength among different races and in different iiidh idualM. In 
many savages it is so strongly developed that they cannot bear 
to hear death mentioned/ ^ The last objection, however, amjr 
often be due to mystical notions. 

Christianity esteems death as the passage to a 
better life, and the higher religions, generally, 
mitigate the inevitable lot. 

Speculation on the origin of death is consid<ir- 
able in early thought, and myths innumerable 
have been invented to explain it (cf. art, Death 
ANB Disposal op the Dead [Introductory], vol. 
iv, p. 411 1). A common motive of these is a mis- 
unaerstauding or a trick. At a higher stage deatli 
is attributed to the malevolence of demons, often 
supposed to eat the life of men and so produce 
death.® Otherwise, the separation of the life-giving 
soul from the body as a fact, not as a theory 01 
origin, is usually explained as the result of sorcery, 
except in cases of obvious violence or accident.® 
By various means the human sorcerer, like the 
supernatural demon, destroys or abstracts the life. 

In the higher barbarism death appears as a 
punishment for breaking tabu or other supernatural 
m| unctions. The greater religions connect its 
ongin with sin, Christianity with the primal sin 
of disobedience.'^ Throughout, humanity is in- 
stinctively agreed that death is unnatural/ and the 
conception of a second life is a protest against it. 

8. Mythological and ethical applications.-— 
Apart from myths in explanation of the origin of 
death and the less freejuent fancies of a mystical or 
magical life-source, pxunitive thought makes little 
use of the concepts of life and death as motives of 

1 Orawloy, KvirttoiJostf, p. 96 0, ; MX ii 687, 

a^BHiv.ClS&Jp.lxxvf 

» For the contrary view see MX U. 6861. 

5 J. G, P, Riedel, Be en kroeshoorige rmsm tmsehen 
Selebes m Pa^m, The Hague, 1886, p, 271, 

6 Mi i 24. 29, ii 684, 661. 

7 Qu 2 and 8 ; cf* Maun, v. 4. 
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story. Their deification is rarer still. In some 
stories one or more rema-rkable personages are 
brought into close connexion with the facts of life 
and death. Thus, the Maoris tell how men would 
have been deathless if Maui, the culture-hero, had 
succeeded in jiassing through the body of Ni^ht. 
In Scandinavian story Lif and Lifprasir (‘life’ 
and ‘ desiring life ’) survive the destruction of the 
world.^ The usual result is that some great deity 
possesses control over life, as m Hebraism, Christi- 
anity, and Islam. There is a tendency also to con- 
nect vitality with the sun-god ; the Eigveda speaks 
of the sun in the character of Savitar, the Vivifier.^ 
In Hindu theology Yama, the first of mortal men, 
became ‘King of the Dead.’* In Christian theo- 
logy a contrast is drawn between the old Adam, by 
whom death entered the world, and the new, who 
re-introduced * life ’ on a higher plane. A less re- 
fined moral is drawn in the Babylonian epic ; the 
conclusion is that Gilgamesh must die and cannot 
escape the universal lot. 

‘Let him. hope for and, if possible, provide for proper burial. 
... He will then, at least, not suffer the pangs of hunger in 
the world of spirits.’ ^ 

The Scandinavian figures, Lif and Lifprasir, are 
among the rare cases where life is personified. 
Death is more frequently deified. Old Slavic 
myth seems to have had a goddess Smrt,® and the 
Baganda are said to have a god of death, Walumbe.® 
The Etruscan figure of Charun may be similar to 
the last, the conception being derived from human 
executioners, and the god being a slayer rather 
than a god of death. The Thanatos of Greek 
poetry, the brother of Sleep, is hardly a religious 
personification. The Sheol of the OT and the 
Hel of the Eddas are originally places which receive 
the dead. As a rule, the figure later described as 
Death is either a messenger of the gods or a god 
wdiose office is indirectly connected with the death 
of men. So Yama has his messengers, and the 
Tatars believe in an ‘ angel ’ of death. The latter 
is the type of Christian ideas. The Greeks had 
both Charon and Hermes Psychopompos, but in 
modern Greek folk-lore Charon has become a figure 
of terror, Death himself.*^ Death with his scythe 
seems to be a transference from a personification 
of Time. 

A certain control over life is assumed in primi- 
tive ritual drama, as in the pretended death and 
revivification of youths at initiation, and of candi- 
dates for the priesthood.® Ideas of a magical 
vitality grew up out of sacred^ meals | at the same 
time there appears the connexion of sin and death, 
and the consequent aspiration towards a purging 
of sin accompanied by a renewal of life. Out of 
these elements arises the ethical view of the re- 
newal, but still undivorced from a mystical idea of 
a spiritual prolongation of existence. ‘ Salvation ’ 
in the life after death was promised by the Greek 
mysteries.^ In its lowest terms the salvation re- 
sulting from belief in Christ was eternal life. 
Faith and morality meet when eternal life is the 
reward for a good life on earth. Life is identified 
with goodness. 

The fear of retribution in a future existence has 
been impressed by several of the great religions, 

1 P. D. Ohantepie de la Saussaye, Religion 0/ the Teutons, 
Boston, 1902, p 362. 

3 M, Monier-Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1883, p. 17 ; A. A. Macdonell, ved. Myth., Strassburg, 

1897, p. 34. 

8 Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 128. 

4 M. Jastrow, Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 

1898, p. 612. 

6 Grimm, iv. 1560, 

6 J. Rosooe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p, 815. 

7 j. 0. Lawson, Modern <^eeh Folklore and Ano. Greek Re- 
ligion, Cambridge. 1910, p. 98 ff. 

8 Of. Spencer-Gillena, p. 623 f. ; J. Maclean, Compendimn of 
Kafir Laws and Customs, Mt. Coke, 1868, p. 79 ; art. Initiatiok 
(Introductory and Primitive), 4, (1), (2). 

8 Pindar, frag. 102 ; Cicero, Legg. if. 14. 


notably by Christianity. But there is no justifica- 
tion for connecting the origins of religion with 
either this fear (long posterior to the incejjtion of 
religious ideas, and a late and special ethical de- 
velopment) or the worship of death or the dead. 
The dead are more or less feared in early thought ; 
the infection of death is carefully avoided ; the 
ghosts of the dead are intensely dreaded, and there- 
fore carefully propitiated. Many ghosts, it is 
true, have been developed into gods, but there are 
many keys which fit the doors of religion. 

Literature — ^This is cited in the article, but the whole of E. 

B Tylor’s exposition of animism m his Primitive Culture^, 
London, 1891, applies to the subject, 

A. E. Crawley. 

LIFE AND DEATH (American). — The beliefs 
of the aborigines of America agree in the main 
with those of other peoples at the same stages of 
development; but there are a few interestmg 
features of an individual character. 

With regard to ideas of the life which informs 
the organism, the Eskimos identify it or its action 
with the ‘ lif e-warmth. ’ ^ So the ISf avahos 1 egarded 
the warmth of the body as the living soul ; the 
‘shade’ or ‘double,’ a distinct concept, was 
supposed to wander away when a man was sick 
or dying.* The Sauk identified the soul with 
‘vitality,’ and supposed it to exist after death.® 
The Toltec explained that it was ‘ something with- 
in them which made them live ; - . . which caused 
death when it quitted them.’ * Identifying breath 
or air with the vital principle, the Acagchemems 
are represented as crediting the atmosphere with 
a mortiferous quality.® 

‘ In many American languages the Great Spirit and the Great 
Wind are one and the same both in word and signification.’ 6 

The Aztec word ehecatl, e.g., means ‘wind, air, 
life, soul, shadow.’ A phrase attributed to an 
Indian orator is : ‘ The fire in your huts and the 
life in your bodies are one and the same thing.’ 
Spirits and human magicians, such as the shamans, 
devour men’s souls; the result is death.’ Death 
is ‘ infectious ’ ; a dead man’s belongings decay 
quickly. Such is the ancient opinion among the 
Irish also, who hold that a dead man’s clothes 
wear out more quicldjr than those of a living man.® 
The belief in the reincarnation of the dead in 
children is widely spread and firmly held. The 
Haida refine upon it by sajdng that after five 
such reincarnations the individual * soul ’ is anni- 
hilated.® 

A special feature of American religious theory, 
on which practically the whole ritual of the central 
nations was founded, was developed from the usual 
primitive idea that divine persons are subject to 
senility, death, and decay. Alone among the 
Mexican gods Tezcatlipoca ‘is credited with per- 
petual juvenility.’^® The principle was developed 
that the gods, in particular the sun, would die if 
deprived of food. Hence the perpetual round of 
human saciifices offered on Maya and Nahua altars. 
This daily ‘ feast of flowers,’ as it was euphemisti- 
cally termed, kept the gods alive. A serious result 
was the eq[ually perpetual carrying on of warfare 
for the sole purpose of obtaining captives to serve 
as victims. The heart, as the symbol of life, was 
the choicest portion.^’- 

1 E. W. Nelson, 18 RBKW, pt. i. [1899], p. 422. 

2 A. G. Morice, Proc. Can. Inst, vii. [Toronto, 1888-893 168 f. 
8 W. H, Keating, Marrative of an Expedition to the Source of 
SL Peter* S River, etc , Philadelphia, 1824, i. 229, 232, ii. 154. 

4 E. J. Payne, History of the Few World called America, 
Oxford, 1892-99, 1, 468, quoting Oviedo. 

5A^ieiii.626 6 

7 J. Jett(^, J'RAIxxxvii. [1907] 161, 176, 

8 F. Boas, JAjP'i) vi. [1893] 40 ; ib. vin. [1895] 110. 

9G. M. Dawson, ‘The Haida Indians,’ m Geol. Swrvey of 
Canada, Toronto, 1880, p, 121 f. 

10 Payne, i. 429 

11 Ib. i 628 ; of. L. Spence, The Myths of Mexico and Peru, 
London, 19X3, pp. 74, 98. 
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It is natural that an old chronicler slioiihl say : 

‘The Alaya have an immocieiate fear of <ieath> and they seem, 
to Imve given it a figure peculiarlj’ repulsive.’ i ‘In the 
Dresden and other codices god A is represented as a figure with 
exposed vertebr.B and skulldike countenance, with the maidcs 
of corruption on his body, and displaying every sign of mortality. 
On his Head he wears a snail-symbol, the Aztec sign of birth, 
perhaps to typify the connection between birth ami death. He 
also wears a pair of cross-bones. The hieroglyph w hich accom- 
panies his figure represents a coiiise's head with closed eyes, a 
skull, and a sacrificial knife. His symbol is that for the calendar 
day Oimi, which means death. He presides over the west, the 
home of the dead, the region towards which they invariably 
depart with the setting sun. That he is a death-god theie can 
be no doubt, but of his name we are ignorant. He is probably 
identical with the Aztec god of death and hell, Mictlan, and is 
perhaps one of those Lords of Death and Hell w’ho invite the 
heroes to the celebrated game of liall in the Kiche JPopol Vuh, 
and hold them prisoners m their gloomy realm.* 2 

Like Hel and Hades, Mictlan seems to have 
developed from a place into a person. He is a 
‘grisly monster with caj^iacions mouth/ like the 
niediteval European identihcation of the whale and 
hell. Mediaeval Europe evolved also, but hy 
poetical ratlier than religious imagination, a figure 
akin to that of the American god A. For similar 
reasons the Sinaloa are said to have devoted most 
of their worship to Cocohuame, who is Death.® 

Another detail of the human sacrifice is this : 


‘ The idea that the god thus slain in the person of his repre- 
sentative comes to life again immediately, was graphically re- 
presented in the Mexican ritual bj' skinning the slam man-god 
and clothing in his skin a living man, who thus became the new 
representative of the godhead.’ ^ 

This principle, probable enough, is, however, a 
secondary development; the revivification of the 
god was the primary meaning of the sacrifice. 

In Mexican theology the supreme deity Tloque- 
Naliuaque (of Molina) is ‘ lie upon wdiom depends 
the existence of all things,’ As is the case else- 
where, the sun is connected with vitality, ‘ani- 
mating and keeping alive all creatures.’ An 
interesting point is the connexion of Mexican food- 
goddesses witli the idea of life and its bestowal.® 
The aboriginal creation of a Great Spirit has 
been discredited. Equally unreliable are sucsh 
forms as the Master of Life (of Lafitaii), and 
Master of Breath, though such phrases m^ have 
been applied sporadically by the Northern mdians 
to some * great medicine/ 

A feature of the eschatology ® is the other-world 

E 'ise for the brave, comparable only with the 
of Islam, although European ehivaliy shares 
the aversion from dying in bed. 

The ‘happy hunting-grounds,’ which have become & proverb, 
are typified in the Conmnche belief— here is ‘ the orthodox 
American paradise, in its fuU glory. In the direction of the 
setting sun lie the happy prairies, where the buffalo lead the 
hunter in the glorious chase, and where the horse of the pale- 
face aids those who have excelled in scalping and horse-stealing, 
to at tarn supreme felicity.’ 7 


Literattob.— I n addition to the works cited in the text of 
D, G. jBrinton, Myths oj the New TToWd, Hew York, 1868 ; di 
NadaiUac (J. F. A. du Pouget), Frehistorie Am^Hoa, do, 1884 

A. E. Ceawley. 

^ LIFE AND DEATH (Chinese).—!. Popula 
ideas. — Life and death are more intimately asso 
ciated in the Chinese mind than in the Weatem 
The curtain separating life and death is thinner 
The future life to the average Chinese, taught a 
he is by popular Buddhism and Taoism, is largeh 
a replica of this life on a different plane of exist 
ence, but death is no theme of beauty. Affce 
passing through the Judgment Halls of the Tei 
Judges of Hades (a hell with many furies), th( 
victims are supposed to require food, clothing 
houses, servants, means of travelling both m 
land and on watea:, and money. All these are sen 
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to them by their friends and relatives by means 
of burning paper models and imitations.^ 

2, Ancient beliefs. — ^The ancient Chinese ■were 
unable to distinguish between death, sleeji, and a 
swoon. They tlierefore tried to resuscitate the 
dead by calling them by name to return,^ etc., by 
providing food for them, hy keeping their bodies 
in the dre.ss that they -wore, and, at linst, by tightly 
covering the corpse.^ Many customs now in vogue 
in China are due to this belief. Deatii -was a pro- 
longed sleep (or due to suspended animation) ; and, 
as the sleeper will wake, so the corpse may do the 
same, should the soul return to its habitation.® 
Articles -which were believed to promote vitality, 
such as jade, gold, silver, pearls, and cowries, were 
stuffed into the mouths of the dead.** No methods 
of disposing of the dead were employed which 
would quickly destroy the body, and coffins were 
made of such materials as pine and cypiess, for 
they ‘were intended to preserve human bodies 
from putrefaction and to facilitate their resurrec- 
tion hy enveloping them thus air-tight in a material 
wdiich, being possessed of vital energy, was con- 
sidered capable of transmitting life once more into 
the clay.’ ® 

The ancient Chinese were most scrupulous in 
■vimshing and dressing the dead, so that the body 
might be ready at any time for the soul to return 
to its fleshly dwelling-place.® 

The strong Chinese reprobation of the mutila- 
tion of the body had its origin in these ancient 
ideas, for mutilation prevents the body from being 
in a fit state for the soul to return to it, or to 
appear in the next world. Hence criminals -were 
beheaded as a severe punishment, and strangling 
was considered a lesser one.’ The niode since the 
revolution seems to be that of shooting. 

In the belief of the Chinese life ‘ remains after 
the soul has left the body.’ ® There is thus a belief 
in a life in death itself, or, as de Groot giuphically 
describes it, a cohabitation of tlie soul and the 
body after death,® In accordance witli this idea, 
there is not a complete separation of soul aiul 
body. In the popular ideas of the people, one 
of the three souls is in the grave, 'rhus death 
dominates life, and lifo lives in death md is not 
extinguished by it. One of the other souk is be- 
lieved to inhabit the anceHital tablet, while the 
third passes to the other world. 

3. Classical ideas, — If we turn now to the 
ancient classics, which throw a light on tlie early 
life of the Chinese, we find, besides the views 
already expre.ssed, higher conceptions as ■well, or, 
at all evenly, less gross ones. Amidst all the 
ceremonial and ritual, the belief in immortality is 
clearly seen.^^ Ancestor- worship alone is enough 
to prove this. Even before the days of Taoism 
ana Buddhism, the souls of the ancestors were 
believed to be in heaven,^® Confucianism ‘ teaches 
the existence of the soul after death,’ but nothing 
regarding the character of that existence.^ The 
knowledge of a future life was hazy and indefinite 
in the old religion of China. 

‘Thus they looked up to heaven (wWfcher the spiHt wm 
gone), and buried (the body) In the earth/ is for, it la added, 
Hhe body and aninml soul go downward ; the Intelligent spirit 
is on high.n^ 
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The attitude of Confucius towards death was 
that of an agnostic. 

He virtually avoided a direct answer to the question asked 
him by one of his disciples about death, his reply bemg", ‘ While 
we do not know life, how can we know about death? *1 The 
older commentators say that the master gave ‘ no answer, be- 
cause spirits and death are obscure and unpiofitable subjects 
to talk about.’ Some of the modern Oonfucian writers agree 
with this opinion, but the majority say that the answer was 
profound, and showed the proper order in which such inquiries ; 
should be prosecuted, for ‘ death is only the natural termination 
of life. ’2 To the ordinary reader, however, it would appear that 
this reply was only an exemplification of a passage in the Doa- 
trine of the Mean (xii. 2), ‘ There is that which even the Sage 
does not know.* ^ 

The followers of Confucius have not risen above 
the agnostic position which he took, and here it 
was that Buddhism came to satisfy the longings 
of the ignorant as to the future with its scheme 
of rewards and punishments, its firm beliefs and 
precise statements, its apparent knowledge of 
futurity, and its assurance of lives to come and the 
influence of tins life on them. 

The duration of life and its early or late ending 
were believed by most of the Confucian school to 
be dependent on man’s proper use of life, and this 
is a very general belief among the Chinese. 

* Heaven does not cut short men’s lives— they bring them to 
an end in the midst themselves. ’4 ‘A man of great virtue is 
sure to have long life.’ 5 A concrete example of this is the 
Great Shun (c. 2300 b o.), whose filial piety was so great that he 
attained the age of 100.6 

Length of days, therefore, was regarded by the 
Chinese as the reward of virtue, and longevity is 
one of the five blessings earnestly desired. Over 
many a door is pasted a piece of red paper, renewed 
at the New Year, bearing the wish, ^May the five 
blessings descend on this door.’ 

Though what is stated above is the general 
opinion, all have not subscribed to it. 

The matenalistic Wang Oh’ung(c. a.». 97) says, ‘ Worthies are 
taken ill and die early, and wicked people may be strong and 
robust and become very old.’ ‘Human diseases and death are 
not a retribution for evil doing * ‘ When a man expires, his fate 
IS fulfilled. After his death he does not live again.’ ‘ Human 
life and death depend on the length of the span [of life], not on 
good or bad actions.’ 7 

The Chinese temperament is one which enjoys 
life to the full. The people are generally contented 
and happy, and the deep hidden meanings of life 
are largely wanting. 

4 . Taoism. — In the 3rd and 4th centuries B.C. 
Chinese philosophy was in its golden period. It 
critically examined life and its connotations, and 
evolved original conceptions of the nature, motives, 
and mysteries of existence. This ‘ pursuit of truth 
and wisdom ’ claimed not a few noted men among 
its adherents. Later, Confucianism, with its love 
of rites and ceremonies and its reverence for former 
sages, had the eftect of turning men’s minds from 
the ing^uiries which a philosophical spirit delights 
to make, and Taoism, under whose segis such 
inquiries had arisen, to a large extent changed to 
a ^stem of rites and idolatry.® 

Primitive Taoism — that shown to ns as developed 
through the sayings and mind of its founder, Lao- 
tsll (b. 604 B.C.), and its earlier writers— knew 
little more than Confucianism as to the great 
subjects of life and death. 

Licms (Lieb-tzti, 4th cent, b.c.) says: ‘The living and the 
dead . . . know nothing of each other’s state.* 8 «We all have 
an end, but whither the end leads us is unknown.’ lo Ohuancms 
(Ohuang-tzti, 3rd and 4th cent, b.o.) asks: ‘What should the 
dead know of the hving or the living know of the dead? You 

1 Legge, Chinese Classics^ L 104 (Conftician AnalectSf xi. 11). 
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and I may be in a dream from which we have not yet awaked.’ l 
‘ To him who can penetrate the mystery of life, all things are 
revealed ’ 2 

The prolongation of life and the cheating of 
death of its due, or, rather, the raising of mortal 
life above death by the transforming of life into a 
higher existence, “ has been one of the aims ol 
Taoism, to be attained ‘by quietism and dis- 
passionativism, by regulating one’s breath and 
using medicines.’^ 

Lao-tzii is stated to have said that, to a perfect man, ‘life and 
death ... are but as mght and day, and cannot destroy his 
peace.’ s In Liciua we find (as the statement of one almost a 
sage) that life and death were looked upon m the same light. 
Licms sa>s that ‘the source of life is death.’® ‘There is no 
such thing as absolute life or death’; 7 i.e , ‘from the stand- 
point of the Absolute, since there is no such principle as life in 
itself, it follows there can be no such thing as death ’8 On the 
other hand, we have such statements as * Great indeed is death I 
... It gives rest to the noble-hearted and causes the base to 
cower ’ 9 The sage looks upon life and death ‘ merely as waking 
and sleeping.’ 16 

In the idealistic and mystical writings of 
Chuancius (Chuang-tzii), one of the great Taoist 
philosophers, who lived about two centuries after 
the founder Lao-tzii, there axe some striking 
statements. 

He says that for the sage ‘ life means death to all that men 
think life, the life of seeming or reputation, of doing or action, 
of being or individual selfhood.’ n * He who clearly apprehends 
the scheme of existence does not rejoice over life, nor repine at 
death , if he knows that terms are not final.’ In other words, 
‘life and death are but links in an endless chain .’ 12 Life is 
inevitable, for it ‘ comes and cannot be declined. It goes and 
cannot be stopped.’ The quick passage of life is thus ex- 
pressed . ‘ Man passes through this sublunary life as a white 
horse passes a crack. Here one moment, gone the next.’ ^4 ‘ The 
life of man is but as a stoppage at an inn.’i® ‘The living are 
men on a journey. ’ l® ‘ Life is a loan.’ n 

Taoism borrowed largely from Buddhism, and 
developed its scheme of life and death, amplifying 
its descriptions of renewed lives, which are to 
succeed death itself.^® 

In the Epicurean Yang Ohu’s philosophy (c. 300 b.o.) life ia 
to be lived for the possessor’s own self and to he an expression 
of his individuality. There is to be a disregard of life and 
death ; life is of importance only to him who Dves it, and that 
solely during his brief existence.!® The Chinese have not followed 
this philosopher. 

Wang Oh’nng, who holds a mid position between 
Confucianism and Taoism, was of the opinion that 
the dead do not become ghosts, and are unconscious,^ 
and that ‘ sleep, a trance, and death are essentially 
the same.’ 

He also says that ‘human death is like the extinction of fire. 
... To assert that a person after death is still conscious is like 
saying that an extinguished light shines again. . . . The soul 
of a dead man cannot become a body again .’ 22 

5 . Buddhism. — For the general attitnde of Bud- 
dhism as regards life and death see artt. Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Buddhist) and ICahma. 
It is, however, more than questionable whether 
esoteric Buddhism, with its metaphysical aspect 
towards the world of senses, has much or any hold 
on the mass of the people. Accordingly, many of 

1 H. a. Giles, Chuang TzU, London, 1889, p. 86. 

2 Ih. p. 433. 

8 L. Wieger, Taoisme, Paris, 1911, i., Introd. p. 12 f. : Legge, 
Texts of Tdoimn (SBB xxxix. [1891], Introd. p, 23 f.). 

4 See refutation of such ideas by Wang Oh’ung m A. Forke, 
LunE^ng, pt. i. (London, 1011) p. 846 fif. 

6 H. A Giles, Chuang TzH, p. 267 ; cf. Legge, SBB xxxix. 22. 
® L. Giles, Taoist Teachings, p. 21. 

7 Ib p. 22. 8 Ih. p. 28. 

9 Ib. p. 27. 10 Jb^ p. 29. 

11 H. A. Giles, Chuang TzH, Introd. p. xx 

19 Ib. p. 203 , see also p. 223 fl. 18 Ib, p. 229. 

14 16. p. 286. 15 Ih, p. 293. 

1® L. Odes, Taoist Teachings, p. 28. 

17 H. A. Giles, Chuang TzH, p. 224 : cf. Legge, SBB xxxix., 
Introd. p. 22, SBB xl, [1891] 6. 

18 See Legge, Behgions of China, p. 189 ff. 

19 A. Forke, Tang Ohu*s Garden of Pleasure, p. 26 ; see also 
pp. 26 f., 36, 39 fif. , 

20 See A. Forke, Lun Bing, pt. i. p. 191IE., pt. ii. 869F. 

21/6.H96. 92/2,; 1.196. 

23 For Chinese Buddhism see art. GHnsrA (Buddhism inland 
the fit. there cited, to which may be added E. 3. Eitel, 
Lectures on Buddhism’^, London, 1878; J. EdJcins, Beligion 
in China^, LondCn, 1878 ; J. Dyer Ball, JRehgious Aspect in 
Chinch 
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its votaries in the Northern branch of that religion 
believe in the glorious Paradise of the West, 
to which the souls of the believers in Amida 
(Amitabha) Buddha can ascend and escape the 
long catena of lives and deaths supposed to be the 
lot of the aspirant to Nirvana on his weary road 
thither. 

To vie with its sister religion, Taoism evolved 
in its turn a nine-storeyed heaven with the Dragon 
King as ruler to await the arrival of pious souls. 

6. Conclusion. — Thus, with the multiplicity 
of lives to^ which Buddhism has accustomed the 
Chinese mind, death looms largely in the purview 
of life, not only to the Buddhist, hut also to the 
Taoist and even the Confueianist ; for Buddhism 
has entered into the relii^ious life of the whole 
people and tinctured their ideas and thoughts. 
The Chinese is practical in his outlook on life. He 
finds himself in the midst of it, he has to accept it, 
and his thoughts txirn more naturally to what its 
outcome is to be than to its source and origin. 
More fantastic than his visions of his future are 
those of his past. With no inkling, for the most 
part, as to whence he came, lie has given full jday 
to his fancy to coniure up the origin of the human 
race.^ One of the lairy-like tales of his mythology 
is that the vermin on the body of a colossal giant, 
who brought order out of chaos, were the progenitors 
of mankind while in another account the moun- 
tains pioduced the lowest of the lower creation, 
and these, in turn, developed higher forms, culminat- 
ing in man, who was evolved from the ape.® 

We find higher ideas in the ancient classics j for, 
though covering hut limited ground, the rudiment- 
ary knowledge of the Supreme Being possessed by 
the ancient Chinese embraced the idea that He 
gave birth to the multitudes of the people,’^ so 
that in the State worship by the Empeiors He has 
been addressed as the maker of heaven, earth, man, 
and all animate beings.® 


LiTmATnRB.*--Aufch.oritiiea are cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dybr Ball. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Christian).— In passing 
from the OT view to that of the NT there is no 
abrupt or startling gap, although a delicate tact is 
conscious of a difference of atmosphere, and becomes 
aware that the elements common to both are not 
in the same proportion, and appear to have been 
subjected to some organic change in the later form. 
In the OT words denoting * life’ occur in 166 pas- 
sages, and in the Apocrypha in 24 ; words denoting 
‘ death ’ occur in 354 passages, and in the Apo- 
crypha in 33 ; on the other hand, in the NT words 
denoting ‘ life ’ occur in 135 passages, and words 
denoting ‘death’ in 128. In this q.uantitative 
anatysis the striking fact is that death occupied 
the OT mind more predominantly than life. Quali- 
tatively taken, however, a striking difference at 
once appears. Life in the OT for the most part 
refers to existence here in the flesh, and compara- 
rarely rises above it, being summed up in the 
LXX phrase in Sir 37®® : ‘the life of man is in the 
number of his days.’ Instances occur, of course, 
especially in the later Psalms and Wisdom litera- 
ture, of life being regarded as independent of 
bodily conditions, but these are to be treated as 
indications of a transition in thought to a higher 
plane, as ^cspao^atio evan^elica. 

The significant feature of the NT allusions to 
life (and death) is their want of any real interest 
in mere earthly living, and this feature is plain 
even where the necessities of experience compel 

* A. M. Mde, A Qjf CatHy, New York, lS9i, p. 168 ff. 

J Leerge, migiorn qf Ohim, p. 28. , f ^ o u. 

5 Ih, p. 47 ff. 


reference to the fact of physical death. Thus, out 
of the 135 passages wdiere ‘life’ (i'w^) occurs, not 
more than seven can be referred to physical life. 
In one (Lk 1’®) the text varies, and thelilo referred 
to might be heavenly. In Lk 16®® tlie life of Dives 
is sharply contrasted with the life of Lazarus. 
Ac 8®® IS a quotation from the LXX ; Ac 17®® is 
inspired by Stoic thought. In lio 8®®, 1 Co 
and Ph 1®^, where life and death are conjoined as 
correlative powers, the reference may be to earthly 
life and death, but the inohahility is that in each 
case the meaning is that spiritual life and spiritual 
death face us. In the first passage it is invisible 
powers personified that are declared incapable 
of sundering the Christian from Christ j in the 
second passage the words are equally patient of 
either meaning ; and in the third, if Theoi>hylat?t 
may he followed,^ the spiritual meaning prevails. 
Besides these seven passages, the -word ‘life’ in 
the NT does not seem to be used anywhere m the 
lower sense. 

The case is different with the term ‘ death ’ 
{6dparos)j for in something less than a score of 
passages in the Gospels, and in eight pamgCH of 
Acts, the death of Jesus is referred to ; in nine 
passages of Heb. physical death, especially that of 
Jesus, is the subject ; and in Hev. ‘ deatli ’ is per- 
sonified in conjunction with Hades, or is described 
as being followed by a second death, or is regarded 
as the term of this life. On the other hand, St. 
Paul and St. John, with hardly an exception, 
when they refer to death at all, mean spiritual 
death, not physical. Our task is to examine the 
passages where the terms and fi^dvaros, or their 
cognates, occur in the NT, in order to ascertain 
their precise meaning. 

I. Life.— (a) The first mode of expression for the 

* life ’ which Christ gives is to be fouufl in the use 

of the definite article. Examples of this are Mt 
7^S ‘ straitened is the way that leadeth unto tlte 
life ’ ; 18®^‘, Mk 9^* ‘ to enter into the life 

maimed,’ ‘ to enter into the life witli one aye ’ ^ 
hh 19^’^, ‘ thou wouldst enter into the life’ ; Jn 5®^ 
(cf. Jn 3^®), ‘ hath passed out of the death into the 
life’; 6**®, ‘the bread of the life’; 8^^ ‘shall have 
the light of the life’; 11^ 14®, ‘I am the life’; 
Ac 3^®, ‘the prince of the life’ ; Ho 8®, ‘ the law of 
the spirit of the life’ ; 2 Co 4^^ ‘the life worketh 
in you’ ; 5^ ‘ the mortal may he swallowed up by 
the life’; 1 Ti6^®, ‘lay hold of the aeonian life’; 

1 Jn P, ‘the word of the life’; 5'^ ‘he that hath 
the Son hath the life’ ; Hev 2’*^® 3® 13®, ‘ the tree,* 

‘ the crown,’ ‘ the hook of the life’ ; 21®, ‘ the water 
of the life.’ 

la All these cases the article is used in what grammariaris 
call the anaphoric sense, by which the substantive is pointed 
to as referring to an object already definitely known, rhus, 
in the instances given tlie Implication is that the life mentions 
is that with which the readers were already familiar as the mib- 
Ject of Evangelic preaching, and an object of their own religions 
experience. It is also implicitly contrasted with another and 
a lower kind of life — that of the natural man, of the man of 
this world (cf. F. W. Blass, Grammar of PT Qr&ok\ I^ndon. 
1906, p. 14C). * 

{b) Life which is unreal and fleeting ia set aside in 
favour of the life which is real and abiding ; 1 Ti 4^, 

* life that is now and life which is to come * ; 6^®, 

‘ the life that really is.’ 

(o) It is assigned a heavenly nature by a pre- 
dicative clause: Eo6^®, ‘we shall be saved by his 
[the Son’s] life’; 2 Co 4^®*^, ‘the life of Jesus’; 
Eph 4^®, ‘ the life of God ’ ; 2 Ti ‘ life tliat is in 
Christ Jesus ’ ; I Jn 5^b ‘the life in his Bon/ 

^ {d) The eharaeteristic NT expression qualifying 
life, however, is ‘ seonian/ rendered in AT ‘ ever- 
lasting ’ 24 times, and ‘ eternal ’ 42 time®, but both 
terms are misleading, as giving a quantitative in- 
i'' A kind of new life I live, and Ohriafe is adl things to me, 
breath and life and light* (see M, B* Vincent, ‘Fbiiippians and 
Philemon/ JOO, 1897, in looo). 
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stead of a qualitative category. ‘ iEoniau * as an 
adjective occurs in all 71 times in the NT, and in 
43 of these it qualifies ‘life.’ These passages (in 
addition to 17 in the Fourth Gospel) are Mt 19^®- 
25^®, Mk 10^7. 30^ 1025 1818 3o^ 1346 . 48^ Ho 27 521 

622f-, Gal 6®, 1 Ti 11® 612, xit P 3^, 1 Jn l^ 22 ® 31 ® 
511. 18 . 20 ^ Jude 21 . In all these passages it is not 
the duration of the life that is in question, but its 
nature and its source. Hence, though the render- 
ing ‘eternal’ may be permissible, that of ‘ever- 
lasting’ is eironeous, and even ‘eternal’ can be 
allowed only where eternity is understood as by 
Boethius : 

‘Whatsoever, therefore, comprehendeth and possesseth the 
whole plenitude of unlimited life at once, to which nought of 
the future is wanting, and from which nought of the past hath 
flowed away, this may rightly be deemed eternal ’ {Phil. Gonsol , 
V. prosa 6 [PL Ixiii. 859] , cf. Dante, Par ad. xxii. 61-69). 

It is in the prominence given to this view of life 
that we are to find the superiority of the NT 
teaching on it over that of the OT. 

The transition from the sense of ‘ seonian ’ in the 
LXX (where it [or its co^ates] is used about 330 
times) to its sense in the NT is of the nature of an 
evolution. The NT sense of ‘ spiritual,’ or ‘ divine,’ 
is not wanting in the OT,^ yet the more usual 
sense of the term is that of duration. Out of this 
lower sense there gradually unfolds, at first tenta- 
tively, but at length surely and fully, the ground 
on which duration rests, viz. the possession of an 
essence which is superior to the category of time. 
What endures is that of which time is but the 
changing expression, and the great gift of Christ is 
seen to consist in the power which He confers of 
escaping from the jurisdiction of ‘ the prince of the 
power of the air ’ into the higher realm where the 
‘ aeon ’ or the ‘ aeonian ’ king rules. 

The use of the term ‘ aeon ’ m the NT is im- 
portant for our present purpose; for, in addition 
to the passages in which the temporal meaning of 
the term is required, there are a number which 
are ambiguous, and also a further number where 
‘ aeon ’ is certainly used in a personal sense. Differ- 
ent ages, or different regions of the universe, are 
placed by God under the control of rulers to whom 
the name of ‘ason’ is given. In Ac 16^® the 
rendering should in all probability be ‘ God maketli 
these things known from aeon.’ So in Ac 321 and 
Lk F® the prophets are said to receive their in- 
spiration ‘from aeon.’ The sense of Jn 9®2 is best 
reached by paraphrasing it : ‘ From the realm of 
the aeon the news has not been heard of aiwbody 
opening the eyes of a man born blind.’ In Eph 2 ^ 
no question can be raised, for the ‘aeon of this 
world’ there is clearly a personal being, since he is 
given as a sub-title ‘the prince of the power of 
the air.’ In 1 Ti QqJ is distinguished as the 
‘King of the ^ons.’ In Col 1 ®® the revelation 
given to the saints is exalted above that given to 
the aeons. The latter knew nothing of the mystery 
of the indwelling Christ, the hope of glory. The 
knowledge of this was the prerogative of the saints. 
In 2 P 3^® the ‘day of aeon’ can be nothing but 
the ‘day of the Lord,’ and hence the aeon here 
is Jesus (cf. also He 12 , 1 Co 10^^, Gal D, and the 
appendix to Mk in the Freer-logion). 

When we remember that Christianity grew up in a Gnostic 
environment, that among the Gnostics the doctrine of personal 
aeons was universal, and that 1 Clem. 85, Origen (c. Celsum, vi. 
31), Ignatius (Lph. 19), Clem. Alex. {Strom, iv. 13), Irenaaus 
{Beer, i. 17), and Hippolytus {Ref. vi. 26) all refer to the 
doctrine explicitly as worthy of note and demanding correction, 
we shall not be surpnsed if echoes of it are found within the 
Canon. Further, the same fluidity of meaning which attaches 
to the use of the term outside the Canon attaches to it also 
within the Canon. Omitting temporal significance as too 
general to need exemplification, it is enough to say that the 
word ‘ seon ^ may stand for a superhuman being who is good or 


1 «,g., in Ec 811 we are told that God has placed the aeon in 
the heedt of man, %,e.. baa given him a seed of a higher order 
of being. 
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evil, supreme or subordinate. Hippolytus (Ref. iv, 2) mentions 
speculators who * speak of a sedition of aeons and of a revolt of 
good powers to evil, and of a concord of good and wicked aeons.’ 
Irenaeus {Rcer. i. 1) relates that the Valentmians taught the 
existence of * a certain perfect, pre-existent aeon whom they call 
Proarche, Propator, and Bythos.’ So Epictetus (li. 6) says : ‘ I 
am not God (ceon) but man,’ and, therefore, mortal , andpseudo- 
Dionysius {de Div. Nom. v. 4) says : ‘ God is called Arche and 
Measure of .(Eons and Essence of Times and iEon of things 
that are ... for He is the saon of aeons, He that is before all 
aeons.’ The Valentmians further taught, according to Irenaeus, 
that the supreme u3Eon emanated eight aeons, the ogdoad, and 
these ten others, after which twelve more were produced, 
making thirty m all , they also saw m the visit of Jesus to the 
Temple when He was twelve years old, and in His baptism 
when He was thirty, a cryptic reference to the system of seons. 
E. Reitzenstein {Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904, p. 270) quotes a 
Hermetic hymn addressed to Isis as the moon-goddess in which 
it IS said: ‘Thou art the beginning and the end, and thou 
rulest over all, for of thee are all things and to (thee as) ceon 
do they run as to their end.’ So in the Hermetic tractate Mind 
unto Hermes, 2, it is said : * God makes aeon, the seou makes 
the world, the world makes time, time makes generation.’ 
Here ‘ aeon ’ is the name of the ideal principle which ultimately 
takes form in the world of becoming. Similarly, Plato {T%m 37) 
says : ‘ When the father and creator saw the creature which he 
had made moving and living, the created image of the eternal 
gods (twv atStW Qeuiv), he rejoiced, and in his ]oy determined 
to make the copy still more like the original; and, as this was 
eternal (atfiiov), he sought to make the universe eternal, so far 
as might be.’ In this passage, where Plato wants to express 
the idea of everlastingness, he has the word afStos ready to his 
hand. But, when he goes on to express a different idea, he 
uses a different term (alwi/to?) : ‘ Now the nature of the ideal 
being was seonian (alwvtos), but to bestow this attribute in its 
fullness on a creature was impossible Wherefore he resolved to 
make a moving image of the aeon (alwvo?), and, setting in order 
at the same time the heaven, he made this moman image of the 
ason abiding in unity (fxcvovTO? alwvos) [an image that m itself 
was aeoman] to move in accordance with number ; and this 
image we call time.’ In the latter passage, as is obvious, Plato 
is dealing with the quality of the archetypal order, and, there- 
fore, he uses the word cdwvios. In the former passage he was 
dealmg with a category of quantity, and, accordmgljr, he 
employed the word aiBios, ‘ everlasting,’ J. Adam {Vtiality of 
Platonism, Cambridge, 1911, p. 36 f.) translates cu5>vos in Pindar 
(fr. 131, ed. Bergk) as the ‘hving man,’ and says that it never 
means ‘eternity’ in Pindar.^ The passage is fwov S’ ert XetVerat 
atwi^ov etStoXov TO yap iam fiovoi^ e/e deuty (cf. 11. Xix, 27) Plato’s 
antithesis of seon and time reappears in Philo (ed. T. Mangey, 
London, 1742, i. 496), who makes the three first days of creation, 
before sun and moon were created, an image of ‘ mon * and the 
last three of time, ‘for He set the three da;yB before the sun for 
the aeon, and the three after the sun for time, which is a copy 
of aeon,’ Similarly, he says (i, 619) that * the life of the intel- 
ligible world is called aeon, as that of the sensible is called time.’ 

The question whether ‘aeon’ and ‘seonian’ are 
to be rendered qualitatively or quantitatively is 
not identical with the question whether a Jewish 
or Greek conception is the determinant, for the 
Hellenization of Christianity was active, even if 
not in its acute form, from the earliest NT days. 
Greek thought had penetrated Jewish before NT 
times (W. Bousset, Di& Beligion des Judent%ims ini 
n&utest, ZeitalUr^ Berlin, 1903, p. 493 ; cf. ‘ seonian 
torment,’ in 4 Mac 9® ; ‘ seonian life’ in Enoch 10 ^® ; 
‘judgment of the aeon of aeons,’ 10 ^ 2 . King 
of the aeon,’ 27®), and is embedded in the NT itself. 
Moreover, the Kabbinical antithesis of ‘ this world ’ 
and ‘ that world ’ lay on the border-line of Greek 
thought, and might pass easily into it. The wit- 
ness of Philo must be added to that of the Synoptic 
Gospels (with their many isolated sayings redolent 
of Greek thought aud their record of the teaching 
of a mystery-religion), the Fourth Gospel as a 
whole, Eph. and (3ol., and the constant tendency 
of the Greek in St. Paul to burst its Jewish fetters. 
We conclude, therefore, that ‘aeonian life’ in the 
NT is life that belongs to a higher order than 
animal or ordinary human life ; it is from above, 
and the recipient of it is lifted, by possessing it, 
into a higher state of consciousness. It is not this 
present life indefinitely or infinitely prolonged, nor 
IS it life beyond the grave distinguished as such 
from life on this side of the grave. 

It is not possible here to do more than allude to 
the central place which the fact and truth of 
regeneration (qM,) occupy in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. All that is required is a reminder of the 
close connexion of regeneration with the aeoman 
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life wMcli forms the thenie of the KT. To be 
‘bom from above {^vuidevy Jn 8^) ; to be turned and 
to become as little children (Mt 18^) ; to come out 
into the resurrection of life ( J n 5-*^) ; to put on 
Christ (Gal 3^); to he quickened together 'vvith 
Christ (Eph 2^) ; to be in Christ (2 Co ; to put 
on the new man (Eph 4^^); to he a new creatuie 
(Gal 6^®)— these and many similar passages describe 
that djmamic process of which the result is seonian 
life, or salvation, or the Kingdom of God, or 
blessedness. 

2 . Death. — Christian theology has been at once 
oppressed and confused by its failure to note that 
in the NT it is not physical life cleared of its 
experienced ills that is called life, and that it is 
not physical death as such that is connected with 
sin. (1) Beflexion would assure us that, when life 
is used in a super-physical sense, it is at least 
probable that the death referred to is always some- 
thing more than the death which dissolves the 
connexion between the self and its physical vehicle. 
If one be of the transcendental order, so must the 
other be. (2) It has never been easy to maintain 
a causal nexus between sin as a wrong act of will 
and death as an event of the natural order. Modern 
science has convinced itself that death has reigned 
not only since Adam’s transgression, but from the 
first appearance of life. Death indeed, apart from 
sin, is a process of nature and not a super-natural 
punishment for sin, (3) Christianity is admittedly 
a religion whose home is in the spiritual order, and 
its interest, therefore, in the physical, though real, 
is only indirect. From its superior standpoint it 
may have something to say as to the origin and 
meaning of physicm death, but, if it speaks of 
death as intimately bound up with its own life, 
that death will not be of the physical order. (4) 
The law of analog^y points in the same direction, 
A principle whicli is operative on one level repeats 
itself analogously at other levels. Just as gravity 
may be described witliout straining as love em- 
bryonic in matter, or, conversely, as love in the 
spiritual world exercises an attraction which hinds 
spiritual beings as surely as gravity binds together 
atoms, so death as physics is a refiexion of a 
similar principle in the world where life is life 
indeed. (5) Ail philosophy assures us of the exist- 
ence of an infinite principle or truth in the finite 
event or fact, of the existence of a universal in the 
particular. But a physical death is a fact in the 
world of space and time ; hence it conceals what 
is more than a fact — a truth or idea, or a fragment 
of reality presented under the guise of the actual. 
If, therefore, a reli^on which proclaims itself as 
having the real for its object speaks of death, or 
attributes to death any place in its world, it cannot 
be supposed to limit its reference to the death 
which is merely physical. 

It will he found on examination that the con- 
clusion thus reached a priori is confirmed by a 
careful scrutiny of the evidence, (a) We may 
conveniently begin with passages in which death 
is obviously treated as acting in the spiritual 
^here. The following passages in the Fourth 
Gospel may be cited : * He hath passed out of the 
death into the life’ (6®^; cf. 1 Jn 8^^); *If a man 
keep my word, he shall never see death ’ (8®^^) j in 
ch. 11 the difficulty caused by the apparent in- 
difference of Jesus m the beginning, by the refer- 
ence to sleep, and by the affirmation that the 
believer should never die can be fairly met only by 
the hypothesis that the story in form moves on the 
physical plane, but that in substance it is the story 
of the resurrection of the soul from spiritual deaths 
the reference to the manner of death in is con- 
tained in what is certainly a gloss. In 1 Jn we 
have similar refermjees to spiritual death: ‘He 
that loveth not abideth in the death’ (8^^), where 


the death is clearly on the same plane of being as 
love ; in 5^® the sin unto death (or not unto death) 
is also clearly a sin whicli is followed by death 
of the same order, viz. in the world of free will, 
for it is said in explanation that God will give life 
for them that sin not unto death — a sentence 
which is meaningless if physical life is meant, 
since that is ex hmothesi there already. In 
Bev. the second death, which is spiritual, is dis- 
tinguished from the first death, which is physical 
( 211 20 ^*'* 21 «). 

In the Epp. also many passages occur in which 
death must be interpreted as spiritual. In Bo P- 
St. Paul, speaking not as a mrist but as a preacher 
(cf. W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, 
Edinburgh, 1903, ad loc.)^ sets up an ideal standard 
with ideal consequences for violation of it. Those 
who outrage the plainly expressed mind of God as 
to what righteousness is do so with the full know- 
ledge that they deserve death (‘ und nieint dainit 
den ewigen Tod’ [H. A. W. Meyer, Dor Brief an 
dieMo 7 mr, ed, B. Weiss®, Gottingen, 1B90, ad loe,]]. 
In the striking passage Ho unless St. Paul 
is guilty of inexcusable logical eonfu.sion, the death 
which m vv.^’-®^ is obviously spiritual mmst be 
of the same kind in vv.^®- The current exegesis 
which assumes such looseness of thought in 
Paul is itself responsible for the confusion. The 
meaning is simple, plain, and consistent through- 
out : Adam was guilty of a sin which was spiritual 
iu its character, being a misuse of free will ; there- 
fore he brought on himself spiritual death, and this 
death has aSiicted mankind ever since. But now 
at last the Christ of God, by Himself entering into 
vital union with a race self-deprived of the higher 
life, that is, by sharing in some sense their loss, 
has restored wliat they had lost ; He has, that is, 
obeyed the law that only tiirough death do we 
enter into life. The death He has undone is that 
which consists in the absence of spiritual life ; and 
the death He has borne is that which consists in the 
process of taming the lower nature, in the process 
of the mystic crucifixion. The one lost monian life 
by self-will j the other gained it by obedience, and 
gave it through love, 

Similarly, the linking of baptism wifcli Christ’s 
death and life in Bo 6 is explicable only if it is 
sconian life and aeonian death that are in queHtlon, 
and the best proof of this view is to he lound in 
the difficulties into which exegesis has long been 
implicated through its mistaken assumption that 
the life and death referred to are physical. Hence 
it has to say that St. Paul’s ‘thought glides 
backwards and forwards from the difi'erent senses 
of “life” and “death” almost imperceptibly’ 
(Sanday-Headlam on 6®). But, from the facta 
that Christ’s death was transacted in the spiritual 
order, that baptism in its genuine meaning wm a 
moment in a dynamic process, that the life which 
Christ truly lived was an seonian life, it follows 
that, the life being the same both in the Lord and 
in His disciples, they both were united in the mystic 
Vine, since one and the same life was in it and in 
its branches. Therefore, St. Paul concludes, since 
it is now eeonian life that rules in both Christ 
and His members, death is automatically excluded. 
While ‘the seed abideth’ in the believer, he not 
only does not sin, but he cannot sin *, or, if he sins, 
the sin is proof that the life is not yet dominant. 

The argument in Bo 7 is sirnuar. Using the 
image of mamage being valid for life, Bt. Paul 
says that the natural man has law for a husband 
and sin for his child, and sin in turn begets death, 
is. spiritual death (v.®). This spiritual death ia in 
turn imdone by the Spirit of life in Christ Jeans 
(8®). We are given even an exact definition of 
death as being identical with the mind of the fieshi 
and of life as being spiiitnal-mindedness (8®). 
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Even the famous passage in 1 Co 15 is given 
a coherent meaning only when the thought of 
spiritual life and spiritual death is kept in the 
foreground. It is true that here the thought is 
less pure, and that the pliysical death of Chiist and 
His resurrection from physical death are made the 
proofs of the reality of the heavenly order. But, 
even so, it is not the physical lesurrection that is 
the vital point, but the spiritual, of which the 
physical is but an expression. The argument is as 
follows. To be still in your sins is death ; faith, 
however, when it comes, annuls this (spiritual) 
death, for it is essentially life. This living faith 
(the life of God in the soul) is what filled Christ, 
and constituted His title to the higher state of 
being, as is proved by the fact that He overcame 
(spiritual) death; the proof that He did so over- 
come spiritual death is to be seen in the fact that 
He could not be liolden by physical death. Hence 
death in both senses is abolished, or is in the pro- 
cess of being abolished, but the death which is the 
enemy is spiritual, and, if physical death comes 
into question at all, it is incidental only or by way 
of illustration. That this is the true interpretation 
becomes clear when we observe that the remainder 
of the chapter (w.^^'^S) is concerned only with 
affirming that this higher spiritual, or risen, life 
will require a cognate spiritual body, and that as 
God gave the life so He will give the suitable 
body. 

{h) There are, however, unquestionably many 
passages m the NT which seem, on the surface at 
all events, to refer exclusively to a physical death. 
They are those which in the Gospels (12 times) and 
the Acts (8 times) deal with the death of Jesus 
Christ. But even here a sound exegesis will com- 
pel us to distinguish between what is said and 
what is signified. What is said is that Jesus 
suffered physical death at the hands of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities of His day. What is 
signified is that His sufferings as witnessed had a 
hidden counterpart and a universal validity because, 
He being a heavenly subject, what He experienced 
in strong crying and tears affects all who are united 
to Him as a transcendental subject by being made 
sharers of His life, partakers of His divine nature. 
What is signified is that His crucifixion is a mystic 
process before it takes shape in the moment of a 
physical death, and that this process of crucifixion, 
therefore, goes on necessarily in all those who are 
made one with His life (Gal 5^ 6^*). What is 
signified is that the physical death and burial of 
Christ are a refiexion of a spiritual death and 
burial which He underwent in order that He might 
be a radiating centre of heavenly life to all men. 
The real death and burial are to be found in the 
seonian world ; the death and burial that fall under 
history are shadows of the real. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews also refers explicitly 
to the physical death and sufferings, hut here we 
must allow for the exigencies of the line of argu- 
ment adopted. This compelled the author to place 
the physical death of the man Christ Jesus over 
against the physical death of the animals slain in 
OT sacrifices. Yet, even so, the force of the argu- 
ment depends on the superior worth of the former. 
His sacrifice was all-compellmg, partly because it 
was voluntary (7^’ 9^^^ 10^), still more because of 
its transcendent worth, it being the offering of One 
whose life was divine, and made in accordance 
with the power of an indissoluble life (7^®) and 
through an seonian spirit (9^^). The life, we may 
say, that even here is dealt with is essentially 
spiritual, and is physical only in a secondary and 
subordinate sense. 

(c) A third and small class of passages alone 
remains where death is of an ambiguous appear- 
ance. In Kev 6® 9® 20^®^* Death is personified 


and joined with Hades, and both may attack man 
on his physical or on his spiritual side. In Mt 4^^ 
and Lk the shadow of death falls across the 
heathen world, where spiritual death is surely 
meant. In Mt 16^®, Mk 9^ and Lk 9^ contem- 
poraries of Jesus, it IS said, should not taste of 
death till they saw the Kingdom of God. It is 
impossible to say what was the original context of 
this triplicated passage, hut it is improbable that 
the passage itself is to he regarded as a falsified 
prophecy of a historical fact. The ‘ Kingdom of 
God ’ and the ‘ Son of Man ’ are terms which ex- 
press inner realities, and it is at least likely, then, 
that ‘death* is also monian. In this case the 
meaning of the passage is that there were some (a 
‘ remnant,* the tew who were * chosen *) who would 
not taste the bitterness of spiritual death, because 
to them would be vouchsafed the mystic vision of 
the King in His beauty, of the land that to most 
men remains far oif. 

It will be clear, from what has been said, that 
the NT and Christian antithesis is not that of the 
OT and Judaism, between this world and the next, 
but between two kinds of life both here and there. 
It is a qualitative and not a quantitative difference. 
On one side is the life of sense, of intellect, of 
static forms, of fixed perceptions and well-defined 
conceptions — the life, in short, whose boundaries 
are set by the practical needs of the empirical Ego. 
On the other side is the life which creates the very 
power by which sense and intellect discharge their 
limited functions, which is in itself defiant of 
forms, is only partially grasped by perceptions, 
and for the most part remains outside conceptions 
— the life, in short, which Jesus came to reveal and 
to give, which is called seonian, or spiritual, or 
heavenly, or divine, and is that ever-flowing stream 
from the life of God of which all expressions of life 
are at aU levels fragmentary flashes. We pass 
from the fragment towards the complete and per- 
fect in exact proportion to our surrender of our 
lower and separated self to the life of the whole, 
which is God. It is this enhanced life and ex- 

g anded consciousness that the religion of Jesus 
hrist and His Church is primarily concerned 
with. Its interest in eschatology, in theories about 
resurrection, in hypotheses sumi as that of univer- 
salism, of conditional immortality, of the nature of 
the ultimate union of soul and body, or of re- 
incarnation, though real, is subordinate only. It 
is concerned with a higher life experienced here 
and now, and to grow hereafter more and more 
towards the perfect day. It is interested in 
theories about that life, but its interest in them is 
not vital. 

Litbratoeb.— Boethius, IPhilosc^IncB Consolatio ; Augustine, 
Confe$8%onst esp, bks. x., xi., xiii. ; Aquinas, Sum, i. qu. x, 
arttj. 4-6 ; Philo, Quod Deus svt immut.^ esp. § 6 (Mangey, 
p. 277) ; D. Petavius, de Deo Deique propr, iii, 8, 4, and esp. 
notes to pp. 258-260, ed. h. Gii6rin, Bar-le-Duc, vol. i., 1864 ; 
Greg. Naz. Orat, 88; John Damascene, de Fide ortAod.,bk 
11 . ch. 1. ; Alcuin, JEp, 162, m PL, c. 410 ; F. D. E. Schleier- 
macher, lieden (179^, Gottingen, 1906 ; C, v. Orelli, Die heK 
Syn. der Zeit und Mmgheit^ Leipzig, 1871 ; W. W. Harvey, 
S Irencei adv. Rcer., Cambridge, 1867, esp, his ‘Preliminary 
Observations * ; F. von Hiigel, EUmal Idfe^ Edinburgh, 1912 ; 
W. R. Alger, Grit. Mist, of the Doctrine of a Muture Life^'^^ 
New York, ISvS, with copious bibliography, 

W. F. Cobb. 

LIFE AND DEATH (EOTtian).— The Egyp- 
tian conceptions of life and death seem at first 
sight to be full of inexplicable contradictions. No 
wonder is felt when these states are found to be 
alternately praised and execrated, for in such 
praise and execration personal preferences are 
involved, and these may vary. But it is more 
perplexing to find diametrically opposite Views 
expressed or implied with regard to (questions of 
fact or belief, as when the same being is described 
almost in one breath both as alive and as dead, or 
when men who fear the dead are seen to have used 
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magical means to kill their enemies, thinking thus 
to be rid of them. Such inconsistencies arise from 
the blending of the simple distinction between 
physical life and death with the extremely ancient 
and almost universal belief in immortality— -a belief 
that is rooted partly in the passionate abhorrence 
which death inspires as an indignity inflicted upon 
the living/ and partly in the fact that death is 
known to us only through observation of the 
external world, and not by conscious inner ex- 
perience. 

Life and death are facts, since they are ever 
being forced upon our notice ; death is a false- 
hood, however, because we have never known it 
to be true of ourselves, and, furthermore, because 
we will not admit that it can be true of ourselves. 
But, if after the physical death we are not dead, 
then 'we must be alive. The words ^life’ and 


mwne), ‘to become,’ ‘come into existence.* For 
‘ tieath * there are various euphemistic expressions, 
such as ^'pyt or sivd\y ‘passing away,* mini, 
‘reaching" port*; ‘ray dying day’ is once ex- 
pressed by hriu nfr-nl Im, ‘ tiie day on which it 
went well with me* {Sphinx, iv. [1901] 16); the 
phrase sbt r Inilh, ‘to attain to beatitude,’ is 
ambiguous, sometimes referring to honoured old 
age and sometimes to death. The dead are de- 
scribed as ntkv Im, ‘those who are yonder,’^ or as 
h\gy nnyw, ‘the weary ones.* Theological is the 
phrase s h\-fi ‘to go to one’s ha, or double* ; so, 
too, are the words ‘glorified being,* 

‘ noble,* and lisy, ‘ blessed,* applied to the illustri- 
ous dead. Two epithets that from the early 
Middle Kingdom onwards are appended to the 
names of dead persons reflect, the one the identifi- 
cation of the dead with Osiris, and the other the 


A. FORMS OF THE HIEROOLYPHIO SIGN 
FOR 'nfj (life) 



1 


2 


3 


B. THE OBJECT (SANDAL-STRINOS) AND SANDAL FROM 
THE FOOT-END OF MIDDLE KINGDOM COFFINS 



C. SOME SANDALS AS SHOWN ON OLD KINGDOM MONUMENTS 





1. IVom an ivory tablet of King Ben (W. M. F, Petrie, TheMopal Tombs of the First Dynasty, London, 1900, t pL 14). 

2. Elaborate form of hieroglyph m Old Kingdom inscriptions (Margaret A. Murray, Saqqara Masiahm, London, 1905, pi. 11, 

fig. 86). 

5, Simplified form of hieroglyph (Petrie, Mediim, London, 1892, pi. 14). 

4. J. Garsfcang, TM Burial Customs of Ancient Bffypt, London, 1907, pi. 6, opposite p. 168 ; over the sandal-strings the original 
has the superscription, * the two (sandal-strings) under his feet.^ 

6. H. Schafer, Priestergrdber wm Totentempel des Jt^e-user'ti, Leipzig, 1908, p. 64. 

6. From the slate-palette of Nar-mer, 1st dyn, (J. E. Quibell, BUmkonpolU, i, London, 1900, pL 29). 

7. N. de Q, Davies, Deir el Gehrdwi, London, 1902, i. pi. 11, completed from ii. pi. 6. 

8. P. W. von Hissing, Die Mastaba des Gem-ni-hai, Berlin, 1906, i. pi. 16, 

9. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, London, 1901, i. pL 16, 


‘ death * thus both acq^uire a double meaning, and 
a wide field for speculation oyens out ; the achieve- 
ments of the Egyptians within this field have here 
to be considered. 

I. Philological. — ^Whereas the Egyptian word 
for ‘to die,* imot, Coptic aaoy (infinitive), mooyt 
( qualitative), is shared with all the Semitic lan- 
guages, the verb for ‘to live,* Coptic mNE", 

is of doubtful g|,ffinities. Several derivatives from 
the same stem, such as ‘ sandal-string,* 'tiJ, 
‘goat,* ^ear/ fail to suggest any eariier or 
more concrete meaning for it, while other words 
having the same radical letters, such as ‘oath * 
(Coptic AN AO)), or ‘ mirror,’ clearly derive their 
meaning from '-aj, ‘to live.* Closely related in 
sense are the verbs wrm, ‘ to exist,’ and lipr (Coptic 

1 See particularly K. Hertz, ‘ La Eepr^sentation collective de 
la mort,’ m ASoc x. [1905-06] 124. 


belief in immortality; these are ‘the 

justified,*^ and wkm ^nh, ‘who repeats life,* re- 
spectively. The deceased Pharaoh was called ‘ the 
great God,* like his great prototype Osixis, while 
the living king is ‘ the good god.* 

2 * Writing and figured represeiitation*-«-(a) The 
symbol of life, whimi is also the hieroglyph used 
for writing the words ‘life* and ‘live,* is the 

so-called cncx amataj popularly known m 

the 'ankh or ‘key of life.* Its origin baa 
been much discussed, most scholars agreeing that 
the sign represents a tie or knot of some kind, 
though in V . Loret*s opinion {Sphinx, v, [1902] 138) 
it depicts a mirror. The true explanation, hmted 
at but immediately rejected by G. Daresay (MTAP 
1 See art. Ethics and Morahtt (Egyptian), § 7 . 
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xxvi. [1904] 130), was first enunciated by Battis- 
oombe Gunn, who proves the symbol to depict the 
strings or straps of the sandaL 
No demonstration of Gunn’s discovery (acknowledged by 
A, Erman in his Agyptische GrammatiJs^, Berlin, 1911, p viii) 
has yet found its way into print ; the crucial evidence in the 
following argumentation has been supplied by Gunn himself. 
There is an object called exactly resembling the symbol 
and hieroglyph for ‘life,’ which is often represented pair- wise 
at the foot-end of Middle Kingdom coffins. These coffins are 
covered with pictures of articles deemed necessary for the 
happiness of the dead in the after-life, and care is taken in 
most cases to place each object in its appropriate position as 
regards the body of the dead man within the coffin ; thus 
necklaces are shown on the level of his neck,. sceptres within 
reach of his hand, and so forth. A pnori, therefore, it is to 
be concluded that the object was connected with the feet—a 
point clinched by the fact that a pair of these objects is usually 
shown next one or more pairs of sandals, while the other 
articles depicted (anklets, bowls for washing, etc.) are more 
or less clearly connected with the feet (see J, Garstang, Burial 
Customs of Anc. Bgypt^ London, 1907, pi. 6, opposite p. 168 ; 
P. Lacan, Sarcophages anUneurs au nouvel empire, Pans, 1904, 
no 28034 [p 90 f ] ; H Schafer, Friestergraber, Leipzig, 1908, 
fig. 73 [p. 64], 83 [p. 69], and pi. 11), In several instances the 
accompanying inscriptions describe the pair of objects as ‘ the 
two *71^ on the ground under his feet’ (cf. Garstang, loo. cit.; 
Lacau, li. 158; the pieposition ‘under’ must not be pressed 
too closely, but it at least shows that the was part of, or 
belonged in some way to, the sandals). If now we compare the 

object witJi the representation of the sandals, we shall see 

that the same elements enter into both— the long loop that 
passes round the ankle, the straps that serve to bmd this loop 
to the Bides of the sandal, and possibly a kind of ribbed bow or 
buckle. It is difficult to make the representations harmonize 
m detail, but, lemembenng that the sign is a very old one, 
that the modes of binding the sandal to the foot vary greatly, 
and that possibly the sign depicts the straps not as actually 
worn but laid out m such a way as to exhibit them to the best 
advantage, we shall hardly doubt that the objects shown on 
the Middle Kingdom coffins and called ‘n^ are a spare pair of 
sandal-strings for use m the event of those attached to the 
sandals requiring to be replaced. The cut on the preceding 
page depicts various examples of the sandal-strings both aS an 
article of use and as a hieroglyph, together with pictures of 
sandals for comparison; the hieroglyph is normally painted 
black. 


There being no obvious connexion between the 
idea of life and that of sandal-strings, it must be 
supposed that the idea of life, not being itself 
susceptible of pictorial representation, was sym- 
bolized by an object the name of which fortuitously 
coincided in sound with the word for ‘ life’ ; this 
procedure is merely the procedure called * phonetic 
transference,’ extremely common in hieroglyphic 
writing. 

It is, of course, possible that CanJchl), * sandal-strmgs,’ and 
'nb- (,'anlcM), * life’ (the vowel m both cases is hypothetic), are 
ultimately connected etymolo^cally, but, as said above, the 
original meaning of the stem nji is unknown. It would cer- 
tainly he wrong to advance the hypothesis that the sandal- 
strings were called *nb because they resembled the symbol for 
life, the origin of that symbol itself being regarded as undis- 
coverable. The evidence of the earliest writmg (the absence 
of the stroke-deterimnativel) shows that the *aiifcAsign was 
regarded as a phonetic and not as apictonal sign. 

As a symbol the 'anhh is everywhere to be found 
on the Egyptian monuments. Gods and goddesses 
hold it in their hands, or present it to the nose of 
their favourites. It appears with arms supporting 
a standard {e.g., E. Naville, The TempU of veir eh 
Baharij v., London, 1906, pi. 149) or as itself re- 
presenting the legs of a human figure {Louwe, 
C 16 ) ; such religious representations have still to 
he collected and classified. As a mere ornamental 


device the *a?i^A-sign is frequentlj^ found on furni- 
ture, jewellery, etc. , often in association with other 

auspicious symbols, c.g., ^ j|’ stability, 


and prosperity.’ As an amulet the 'anhh is fairly 
common, and is usually made of green or blue 
faience. 

( 6 ) There is no corresponding symbol for * death.’ 
The words ‘death’ and ‘to die’ are in early times 
followed (or ‘determined,’ to use the technical 
expression) by a sign representing a man fallen 


1 JBxo^pt where * the symbol life * is meant. 


upon his knees, and bleeding from a wound on the 
head; later this sign is merged into another of 
wider application and varying form — the commonest 


form is — which accompanies various words 


meaning ‘ prisoner’ or ‘ enemy.’ Very often, how- 
ever, these hieroglyphs are mutilated or suppressed 
because of their ill-omened associations {ZA li. 
[1914] 19). 

3 .^ Literal views of life and death. — How life was 
envisaged may best be learned from the following 
wishes on behalf of a dead man ; 


* May there be given to thee thy eyes to see, thy ears to hear 
what is spoken ; thy mouth to speak, and thy feet to walk. 
May thy hands and arms move, and thy flesh be firm. May thy 
members be pleasant, and mayest thou have joy of all thy 
limbs Mayest thou scan thy flesh (and find it) whole and sound, 
Without any blemish upon thee; thy true heait being with 
thee, even the heart that thou didst have heretofore ’ (K. Sethe, 
XJrhunden des agyp. Altertums, Leipzig, 1904-09, iv. 1141 ). 

Death is the negation of life ; in slaying their 
foes, the Egyptians sought to make them ‘ as though 
they had never been ’ ( tlrhimden, iv. 7 , andjpa^^fm), 
and the custom of cutting off their hands and phalli 
indicates of what activities it was intended to 
deprive them. Eurther light is thrown on these 
materialistic conceptions of life and death in a 
passage of the 175th chapter of the Booh of the Bead, 
where the state of death is described ; 


* Of a truth it is without water, it is without air— deep, dark, 
and void, a place where one lives in quietude. Pleasure of love 
is not there to be had, nay, but beatitude is given to me in 
lieu of water and air and love, quietude in lieu of bread and 
beer.’ 

Inertia is the chief characteristic of the dead, 
wherefore they were called ‘ the weary,’ ‘the inert ’ 
(§ I) ; elsewhere we find death compared with sleep 
(e.g., Pyramid Texts, ed. Sethe, Leipzig, 1908, 
721). Life, on the other hand, is full of activity, 
and chief among its needs are air to breathe 
(‘breath of life’ is a common expression) and 
food and drink for sustenance. Here, again, the 
wishes for the dead are the best evidence of the 
things deemed needful for the living ; ‘ bi*ead and 
beer, oxen and geese, cloth and linen, incense and 
myrrh, and things good and pure whereon a god 
lives ’ — so runs the common formula, which hardly 
less often mentions ‘ the sweet breeze of the North- 
wind ’ as a necessity of life. The place of life was 
pre-eminently the earth ; ‘ O all ye who live upon 
earth,’ begins a favourite invocation. 

Various views were held as to the whereabouts 
of the dead, but their habitation was normally not 
the earth ; ‘ those who are yonder ’ is, as we have 
seen, a common designation of the dead. That the 
land of death is a land whence there is no return- 
ing was early said ; already in the Pyramid Texts 
(2175) we find the warning, ‘Go not upon those 
western ways, for those who have gone yonder 
come not back again (the same thought recurs 
later; cf. Harris 500, recto 7, 2). Eeflexions as 
to the duration of life and death are often en- 
countered in the texts. The Egyptian prayed that, 
like Joseph, he might attain to the age of 110 years 
(see BTAP xxxiv. [1912] 16-18). In comparison 
with death, the endlessness of which was constantly 
alluded to (cf. ‘the city of eternity’ for the 
necropolis, ‘the lords of eternity’ for the funerary 
gods), ‘ the span of things done upon earth is but 
as a dream’ {PSBA xxxv. [1913] 169; cf. Pajp. 
Petersburg 1116 A, recto 65 [LesPapyrushUratigues 
, 4 . c ?0 VErmitage, 1913]; it should be said 
parenthetically that this comparison of life with a 
dream refers only to the dreamlike fugitiveness of 
its events, not to any speculations concerning its 
reality). With regard to the extension of the idea 
of life, it seems to have included man and the animal 


, 1 For this and other valuable references the writer is indebted 
to Professor Sethe of Gottingen, 
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kingdom only (ef. the words quoted from a Memphite 
text in § II) j it is doubtful whether an Egyptian 
would have spoken of plants as living ; nor is there 
any expression found to describe the neutral in- 
animate state of things not belonging to the animal 
world. 

4 * The hatred of death. — The opening words of 
the gravestone-formula, ‘O ye who love life and 
hate death,’ strike to the root of the most profound 
feelings of the Egyptians, whose intense love of life 
and detestation of death made them devote more 
time and thought to funerary things than has been 
done by any other people before or since. The 
best expression of these feelings is on a stele dating 
only from the year 46 B.O., but wholly Egyptian 
in feeling ; a woman speaks from the tomb to the 
husband who has survived her : 

‘ 0 brother, husband, Mend, hijyhpriest— thy heart shall not 
grow weary of drinking and eating, drunkenness and love. 
Celebrate a happy day ; follow thy heart by day and mght ; 

ut no caie in thy heart. What are thy years upon the earth ? 

he West [i.6. the place of burial] is a land of slumber, dark and 
heavy, the habitation of those who are yonder, who sleep in 
their mummy-shapes, nor wake to see their brethren, nor regard 
their fathers and mothers, and their hearts are reft of their 
wives and children. The living water of which all have a share, 
for me it is thirst, but it comes to him who is upon earth. 
Thirst have 1, though water is beside me, and I know not the 
place where I am, since I came to this valley. . . , Turn my 
face to the North wind on the bank of the water ; perchance so 
my heart shall be relieved of its afBiction. Nay but Death, hia 
name is “Gome” ; every one to whom he hath called comes to 
him straightway, their hearts affrighted, through fear of him. 
There is none can see him either of gods or of men ; great and 
small alike rest with him, nor can any stay hia finger. He 
loveth all, and robbeth the son from his mother. The old man 
moves to meet him, and all men fear and make petition before 
him. Yet he turns not his face towards them, he comes not to 
him who implores him, he hearkens not when he is worshipped, 
he shows himself not, even though any manner of bribe is given 
to him* (R. Lepsius, Axt&wahl der toichtigsten ITrkunden des 
dgyp. Alterthurns, Leipzig, 1842, pi. 16). 

This is perhaps the only passage in which death 
is personihed, though the Egyptians were not 
averse to a sort of fictitious deification of abstract 
ideas; Life, is found beside Health in the 
outward guise of a Nile-god (J. E. Gautier and 
G. J^quier, Mdmoire sur Us fouill&$ de LicM, 
Paris, 1902, p. 25). The exhortation ‘ celebrate a 
happy day ’ recurs again and again in the songs of 
the liarpers at Egyptian banquets, together with 
the reminder that life is short, death inevitable 
and eternal. Herodotus tells us (ii. 78) that at the 
entertainments of the rich a wooden figure of a 
dead body in a coffin was borne around and shown 
to the ^ests, with the words ; * When thou lookest 
upon this, drink and be merry, for thou shaft be 
such as this when thou art dead.’ No reference is 
made to this custom in our texts, but it is thoroughly 
Egyptian in spirit (see also Pint, Is, st Osir, 
xyii. ). _ The old son^ collected by W. Max Miiller, 
Die Liebespoesie der alten Agypter^ Leip25ig, 1899 
(pp. 29-87), recall the wretched fate of the 
dead: 

*The nobles and glorified ones . . . buried la their pyramids, 
who built themselves chapels, their place is no more ; what is 
become of them? I have heard the words of Imhotpe and 
Hardedef, told and told again; where is their place? Their 
walls are destroyed, their place Is no more, as though they had 
never been. None oometn thence who can relate how they 
fare. . . .* Then comes the inevitable moral : * Be of good 
cheer, forget and enjoy thyselt Mow thy heart, so long as 
thou Uvegt 5 place myrrh on thy head, clothe ttosrif with fine 
linen, anoint thyself ; forget sorrow and remember joy, until 
arrives that day of putting to shore in the laud that loveth 
silence.* 

5 . The hope of immortality. — ^Erom the same 
Theban tomb from which the last words are drawn 
(tomb of the priest Neferhotpe [50], Xlitii dyn.) 
comes a song expressing widely dijfferexit senti- 
ments : 

‘ 1 have heard those songs that are in the ancient tombs, and 
what they tell extolling life on earth, and behbUmg the region 
of the dead. Yet wherefore do they thus as concerns the land 
of Kfcermty, the just and fair, where terrors are nob ? Wrangling 
is its abhorrence, nor does any gird himself against his fdlow, 


That land free of foes, all our kinsmen rest within it from the 
earliest day of time. The children of millions of millions come 
thither, every one. For none may tarry in the land of Egypt ; 
none there is that passes not j under The span of earthly 
deeds is but as a dream; but a fair welcome awaits him who 
has reached the West ' \PBBA xxxv. Ibl)). 

This pretty poem voices the opinions of those 
who, holding a firm faith in immortality, rejected 
the cold comfortless views of death already illus- 
trated. No doubt that faith was born of a 
revulsion of feeling against the pitiless cruelty of 
death ; and, being the olispring of the will rather 
than of the reason, it did not supersede or drive 
out the opposite belief. There is an argumentative, 
controversial note in the asseveration of the old 
funerary texts, ‘Thon hast departed living, thou 
hast not departed dead ’ {lyramid Te^ts^ 134 ; cf. 
833) ; or we may quote the reiterated askance, 
‘Thou diest not,’ in the same texts (657, 776> 781, 
792, 810, 875, 1464, 1477, 1810, 1812, 2201). The 
mnltifarions funerary rites, tlie contracts made 
with /^a-priests, and the petitions or threats to 
passers-by and visitors to the tombs all imjdy that 
the benefits of immortality were not to be obtained 
except by elaborate forethought and deliberate 
effort. It is true that a discontinuance of the 
funerary cult might not entail complete anni- 
hilation ; the Egyptians dreaded, for instance, lest 
the cessation of the offerings made to them might 
compel them to devour their own excrements (ZA 
xlvii. [1910] 100-111). Nevertheless, there was 
ever lurking in the background the fear that a man 
might perish altogether, and that his corpse might 
decay and fall to pieces {Booh of the Dead, titles of 
ciis. 45, 163), this fear giving rise to the strange 
apprehension of a ‘ second death in the necropolis ’ 
{lb, chs. 44, 175, 176). 

Similar conclusions might perhaps be drawn 
from the variety of the theories concerning the 
fate of the departed, who were alternately (or even 
simultaneously) believed to be star.s in the sky, 
dwellers in the nether 'world, incarnations of Osiris, 
01 spirits living in the tomb or revisiting their 
earthly homes (see art. State of the Bead 
[Egyptian]). It is unthinkable that ^ all thes^ 
divergent views were accepted and believed with 
a fervent sincerity ; rather they were conjectures 
sanctioned by ancient tratUtion, half-believed, half- 
doubted, ana expressed with a naive and creduloua 
thoughtlessness, which at tlie same time failed to 
silence the haunting suspicion that absolute death, 
after all, might he a reality. 

6 . Secondary views of life and death. — Under 
the influence of the conception of immortality the 
terms ‘life* and ‘death’ became so impregnated 
each with the meaning of the other that they no 
longer contradicted and excluded one another as 
they had originally done; ‘life’ was not neces- 
sarily the short term of existence upon earth, 
and ‘death’ was perhaps but another mode of 
living. Sometimes, of course, by the abstraction 
which language permits, the words were used in 
their old strictly contrasted senses, but often there 
is left only a shadow of the original meaning; 
‘living’ may be any form of existence vagnmy 
analogous to physical, terrestrial existence, and 
‘death,’ ‘die,’ ‘dead,’ are terms that might be 
applied to various states from which some char- 
acteristic feature of living was absent. A few 
examples, mainly of philological inter^t, may 
serve to illustrate this transirion of meaning. Not 
only was prolongation of life the reward of moral 
conduct (see Ethics and Morality [Egyptian! 
§ 6), hut in a sense the moral life was to© only 
true life ; in the Teaching qf w© 

read ; 

* Aa for the fool who hearkeMuot, he aoMevea not enythmg. 
he looks hpon him Who knows as one who la ignorant, ana 
upon thin^ useful as thihgs harmful, . * . he lives upon that 
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wherewith men die, . . . his character is told (?) in the opinion 
ot the nobles in that he dies living every day’ (Le Papyrus 
Friss^t ed. G. J^quier, Pans, 1911, 17. 4~8) 

Such was the fear felt by him who was admitted 
to the presence of Phaiaoh that he knew not 
whether he was alive or dead {SinuJie^ 255 ; Koller 
[ed. A. H. Gardiner, Lxtcrary Texts of the New 
Kingdom^ Leipzig, 1911], 5. 1). The verb ‘to live’ 
was applied to other things besides human beings 
and animals ; thus, whatever else in a man might 
die, his name, if properly tended, would continue 
to live {Pyramid Texts, 764, 899, 1024, and in later 
texts ‘Living soul’ {h\ ^nhy) is a collo- 
cation of words which frequently occurs ; yet, from 
its association with the dead, the word ‘soul’ is 
often determined with the hieroglyph that implies 
death. Pictures, statues, and images of all kinds 
were imbued with a sort of life,^ by virtue of a 
principle common to all early superstition; the 
sculptor was called ‘he who makes to live’ {s'nK ) ; 
hieroglyphs representing animals and human beings 
were sometimes mutilated or suppressed, obviously 
because they were considered to have the same 
power to injure as living things {ZA li. 1-64). 

7 * Death and the gods.— Could the gods be said 
to live? In a sense, no doubt, they were con- 
sidered to live more fully, more truly, than human 
beings. The solar deity in particular was full of 
vitality ; the Pharaoh is said to be ‘ granted life 
like Re’ ; Ke * lives upon truth ’ ; the solar hymns, 
especially those to the Aten (the solar god of the 
heretic king Akhenaten) represent all life as ema- 
nating from the god ; and all gods and goddesses 
were dispensers of life. On a closer view, however, 
we find that the kind of life that was predicated of 
the gods is more analogous to the life of the blessed 
dead than to the life of human beings; to the 
virtuous dead it is promised, ‘he who is yonder 
shall be a living god’ (Erman, Gesprdch eines 
Lehensmuden mit seiner Seele, Berlin, 1896, p. 142 ; 
cf. Fap. Petersburg, 1116 A, recto 56). That the 
gods dwell afar off together with the dead is shown 
by the following sentence from a sepulchral stele 
of the Middle Kingdom : ‘ I have gone down to the 
city of eternity, to the place where the gods are ’ 
{Cairo, 20485). Various dead Pharaohs and celeb- 
rities were posthumously deified (see art. HEROES 
AND Hero-Gods [Egyptian]), andthe green or black 
complexions of their images suggest tliat they were 
not regarded as wholly alive. Osiris, as King of 
Eternity, chief of the W esterners, led but a shadowy 
existence, and similar conclusions are implied by 
the fact that certain deities had their ‘ living’ ter- 
restrial representatives. The Pharaoh ruled as 
Homs ‘ on the throne-of -Horns of the living ’ ; 
under another aspect he was the ‘living sphinx- 
image of Atum’ {s^p 'nh n Alternately 

regarded as ‘ son of RS ’ and as identical with Re, 
the King did not die, but ‘fiew to heaven and 
joined the sun, the flesh of the god becoming 
merged in its creator ’ {Sinuhe, R 7f.). The Apis 
and Mnevis bulls were respectively living emana- 
tions of Ptah and Atum, and other sacred animals 
whose cult was celebrated in late times doubtless 
stood in a similar relation to the gods whom they 
represented. Lastly, the historical aspect from 
which the gods were sometimes regarded repre- 
sented them as rulers of a far-distant age, and, in 
consequence, as beings long since dead. 

8 . The dead as a class ot beings. — ^In the Booh 
of the Dead and elsewhere we find the follow- 
ing classification: men, gods, blessed dead {l\J^o3, 
‘bright’ ones), and dead {mtw) (see E. A. W. 
Budge, Book of the Dead, London, 1898, pp. 113, 

I It has often been stated, especially by G. Maspero, that 
objects found in the tombs have been deliberately broken in 
order to ‘kill’ them, and so to send them into the realms of the 
dead for the use of the deceased. No authentic evidence in 
favour of this statement seems to be forthcoming. 


293, 298, 308, 366, 389, 477). In this classification 
there is a kind of chronological hierarchical 
aix'angement; the dead of the most remote times 
are holier, and partake inoie of divinity, than 
those recently deceased. So, too, the Turin Canon 
of Kings conceived the earliest rulers of Egypt to 
have been the gods of the first ennead ; then came 
the lesser gods, and, lastly, the followers of Horns 
and earliest historical kings. Manetho records a 
similar sequence of ‘gods’ and ‘ semi-divine dead’ 
{v^Kves ol i]}xL$eoL), In the Book of the Dead and 
elsewhere ‘ the dead ’ are spoken of in a way that 
clearly assumes them to enjoy a kind of existence; 
they ‘ see,’ ‘ hear,’ and so forth. 

9 . Relations of the living and the dead. — Some 
Egyptologists, influenced more by anthropological 
theorists than by the unambiguous evidence of the 
E^ptian texts, have asserted that the funerary 
rites and practices of the Egyptians were in the 
main precautionary measures serving to protect 
the living against the dead {e,g,, J. Capart, in 
Trans, Third Congr, Mist, Mel., Oxford, 1908, 
i. 203). Nothing could be farther from the truth ; 
it is of fundamental importance to realize that the 
vast stores of wealth and thought expended by the 
Egyptians on their tombs— that wealth and that 
thought which created not only the pyramids, but 
also the practice of mummification and a very 
extensive funerary literature — were due to the 
anxiety of each member of the community with 
regard to his own individual future welfare, and 
not to the feelings of respect, or fear, or duty felt 
towards the other dead. We have only to read the 
story of the exile Sinuhe to realize the horror felt 
by an Egyptian at the prospect of dying abroad, 
and of being thus deprived of the usual funerary 
honours ; it is a feeling akin to this that created 
the whole system of funereal observances. 

It does not vitiate the assertion here made that 
the dead cannot bury themselves, and are to that 
extent at the mercy of the living. Death does not 
absolutely snap all relations ; and motives of filial 
piety, the calculation that one’s own funeral rites 
are dependent on others, liberal inducements in the 
form of legacies, previous contracts with the de- 
ceased, and also a certain modicum of fear and 
hope — all these things aflbrded a certain ^arantee 
to the dying man that his own wishes with regard 
to burial and a post mortem cult would be carried 
out. But there was no real ancestor-worship or 
objective cult of the dead in ancient Egypt. ^ The 
feelings of the living towards the other-dead, if 
they may be so cafled, constitute, therefore, a 
question fypart from the question of funerary rites 
(see art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
[Egyptian]). The Egyptians wailed and mourned 
at the death of relatives, not merely out of grief, 
but as a matter of propriety; under the New 
Kingdom, mourning-clothes of a bluish colour were 
worn by women at the funeral {ZA xlvii. 162) ; we 
have at least one possible allusion to fasting on the 
occasion of a death {Pap, Petersburg, 1116B, recto 
42) ; friends as well as relatives attended the 
funeral. It was thought that after death the 
deceased might return ‘to afford protection to 
their children upon earth* {Urkunaen, iv. 491; 
Nina de Garis Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb 
of Amenemhet, London, 1914, pi. 27) ; and we have 
a number of pathetic letters to departed relatives 
craving their intervention and help (Cairo, 25,975, 
hieratic text on linen, Old Kingdom ; Cairo, 25,375, 
and Petrie collection, bowls with hieratic inscrip- 
tion, before Middle Kingdom ; Pitt-Rivers collec- 
tion, cup with hieratic inscription, before XVIIIth 
dyn. 'r=^P8BA xiv. [1892] 328), In one of these 
letters (Pu^. Leyden 371, X&h dyn.; see Mas- 
pero, Mtudes igyptiennes, Paris, 1879~91, L 146-169) 

1 See, further, art. Ethios Am> Moraijit (Egyptian), I li (18). 
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bitter reproaches are addressed to a dead woman 
by her widower^ who has fallen ill, blaniiiig her for 
her neglect of him after all his kindness towards 
her while she was alive. 

10 . The dead as malignant beings. — In the 
magical and medical papyri incantations are often 
directed against * every enemy male or female, 
every dead person male or female/ who shall come 
to injure N, the son of M. The dead are conceived 
of as the cause of disease, though perhaps only those 
dead are meant who still wandered homeless over 
the earth. The evidence seems fairly clear that 
actual ‘possession’ by the dead, conceived of as 
haunting spirits, is meant in such cases; for the 
demon is cliarged to ‘ flow forth,’ and honey is said 
to be a useful medicament ‘ which is sweet to men, 
but bitter to the dead’ (Erman, Zauberspruche fur 
Mutter und Kind^ Berlin, 1901, p. 121). At the 
same time, the duly-buried dead also had power to 
take vengeance on those who injured their pro- 
perty or violated their tombs (H. Sottas, La Pre- 
servation de la propriiti funtraire^ Paris, 1913). 
Evidently in Egypt, as in other lands, there was a 
danger inliei*ent in death and in the dead, as also 
in blood, the symbol of death ; in a Leyden papyrus 
it is lamented that "plague is throughout the 
land, blood is everywhere, death is not lacking’ 
(Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 25) ; and, perhaps because of its 
association with blood, red colour is in many papyri 
avoided for writing the names of the gods, except 
in the case of the evil god Seth. 

11. Origin and nature of life and death,— The 
Pyramid Texts (1466) recall a time ‘when heaven 
was not, when earth was not, when mankind was 
not, before the gods were born, before death had 
come into existence/ Many cosmogonic legends 
were told by the Egyptians (see Erman, Agyptische 
Eeligion^, Berlin, 1909, pp. 32-36, for best sum- 
mary) ; most of these referred the origin of life to 
some god, but there was a superstition which 
attributed self-generative powers bo various small 
forms of animal life, such as mice, snakes, or flies. 
The frog was particularly prominent in this con- 
nexion, doubtless o^ving to tlie numbers in which 
tadpoles appear, just as though they had come into 
existence by themselves out of the wet mud. Hence 
not only did the frog become a symbol of the resur- 
rection {whm 'nl^, "living again ’), but it was inti- 
mately associated with the beginning of things; 
in the Hermopolitan myth the eight primitive 
creatures had the heads of frogs or snakes, and in 
the Abydene tale the frog-headed goddess Heket 
was associated with Ehnum in the creation (see 
W. Spiegelberg and A. Jacoby, in Bphvm, vil 
[1903] 215-228). Life, once being started, was 
continued by the pl^sical methods of reproduction 
(see esp. Song of Marper, 1. 1 ; Admonitions, 12 , 
2-4), out the gods, especially the sun-god, Ee, 
were none the less the cause and mainspring of life 
(the birth-scenes in the temples of Luxor and Deir 
el Bahri are very instructive in this connexion). 

A daringly speculative attempt to follow up this train of 
thought IS found in an inscription from Memphis, a late copy of 
fu text of early date .(J. Bf. Breasted, ‘The Philosophy of a 
MemphitePricst/ in 2! A xxxbc. [1901389)/ whichseeks to explain 
how Ptah, having primitively divided himself into ‘ Heart’ (the 
seat of the imaginative, judging facultiy), as impersonated by 
Horus, and ‘Tongue’ (the organ of command, the executive, 
willing faculty), as impersonated by Thoth, henceforward per- 
vadedT all that lives, ‘ all gods, ail men, all cattle, and aU 
reptiles.’ It is then shown how all actions and reactions to sense- 
impressions presuppose the functions of ‘heart’ and ‘tongue’ ; 
when the eyes see. or the ears hear, or the nose smells, they 
convey (this sensation) to the heart, and it is the heart that 
causes every recognition (judgment) to go forth ; it is the 
tongue that Iterates (in the form of a command or act of the wiU) 
what the heart devises. In this way Ptah necessarily appears 
to he the cause of aE thin^^a done by living creatures ; he is, in 


I See also Erman, $BA If, 3911, p. 910 £f. ; a pew ed. is promised 
by Qethe. 


other words, the vital principle itself This psychological ana- 
lysis of human, or rather animal, aetivitj is up to the present 
unique, and perhaps represents the thought of some unusually 
gifted individual rather than that of the priests and learned men 
generally. 

The medical papyri show that a serious attempt 
was early made to understand the workings of 
the body, but no other effort to reconcile senii- 
scientitic views with the current mythology has 
yet come to light, 

12 . Magico-medical views. — A certain pre-natal 
existence is assumed in many hyperbolical expres- 
sions, as ‘ he ruled (already) in the egg ’ {Sinuhe, 
E93). The normal view, of course, was that life 
began with birth ; a writer speaks of the ‘ children 
who are broken in the egg, who have seen the face 
of the crocodile before they ever lived’ {Lebens- 
mude, 79). The medical papyri contain prognosti- 
cations for telling whether a child will live or not ; 

" if it says ny [a sound like the word for ‘ yes ’], it 
will live; if it says emhi [a sound like the word 
for "no’ 3 , it will die’ {Tap, Ehers, ed. L. Stem, 
Leipzig, 1875, 97. 13 f.). Spells were used bo jirevent 
women from conceiving, and there are various 
other ways in which birth is touched upon by the 
magico-medical literature. Amulets and charms 
of all sorts were employed to protect life ; and, 
conversely, magic was secretly employed to bring 
about an enemy’s death {e»g>, by means of waxen 
images \Pap, Lee ; see P. E. Newberry, The Am- 
herst Fapyri, London, 1899]). A Turin papyrus 
attempts to cover all contingencies by enumerat- 
ing all the possible kinds of death that may happen 
to a man (W. Pleyte and E. Rossi, Pap, at Turin, 
Leyden, 1869-76, p. 1201). Some kinds of death 
were considered happier than others; death by 
drowning, e.g,, was a kind of apotheosis, doubtless 
because Osiris had perished in this way, and those 
who died thus were called Jiasye, "blessed’ {ZA 
xlvi. [1909] 132). Curses were considered efficient 
magical means of afiecting life (for a good collec- 
tion of curses see Sottas, op, cit,). Oaths are 
conditional curses; it was usual to swear "by 
the life of Es,’ and so common was this style of 
oath that the verb'dnS., "to live,’ was used transb 
tively in the sense of ‘ to swear by/ and the Coptic 
word for an oath is anasK Most contracts and 
iudicial depositions during the New Kingdom 
begin with the words, " As Amun endures, and as 
the Sovereign endure.s/ In the law-courus wit- 
nesses often swore oaths affecting their own life 
and property (conditional self-curses ; see fcrpiegel- 
berg, Studien und Materialien zum MeeJdswesen 
des Fharaoh&nreiches, Hanover, 1892, pp. 71-Sl). 

13 . Life and the law. — On this subject consult 
the art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13 
(1-3), from which it will be seen that the sanctity 
of human life was strongly felt, as f&r at least as 
Egyptians were concerned. A few details may 
be added here. Abortion was considered a crime 
(Fap, Turin, 55. 1), unless the charge made in the 
passage here quoted was one of bi utality leading 
to a miscarriage. Particularly abhorrent was 
bloodshed between close relatives, as father and 
son, or a man and Ms maternal brothers (see 
Gardiner, Admonitiom, p. 9). Capital punish- 
ment was less favourably considered than punish- 
ment by imprisonment and the bastinado {Fap, 
Petersburg, 1116 A, recto 48 f.), and per.sons con- 
demned to death were allowed to make away with 
themselves. 

14 . Life as a thing undesirable,— The Egyptians’ 
intense love of life and appreciation of its value 
are reflected in many of the passages that have 
been quoted. There is, however, a limited pessi- 
mistic literature (see art. ETHICS AND MORALITY 
[Egyptian], § 6) in which life is regarded as un- 
desirable. This point of view may have been 
inspired originally by some snob anarchical con- 
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ditions as prevailed after the tall of the Memphite 
dynasties. By the beginning of the Middle King- 
dom the pessimistic style of literacure was a lecog- 
nized ature. Sometimes the despondent attitude 
towards life finds expression in the wish for a total 
cessation of life ; 

‘Would that there might bean end of men, no conception, 
no birth I O that the earth would cease from noise, and tumult 
be no more I ’ (Leaden Admonitions^ 5. 14-6. 1). 

Elsewhere the misery of life is eloquently contrasted 
with the desirability of death; m a composition 
containing the dialogue between a misanthrope 
and his soul, death is described as follows : 

‘Death is before me to-day like the recovery of a sick man, 
like going forth abroad after lying prostrate. 

Death is before me to-day like the scent of myrrh, like sitting 
beneath the sail on a windy day. 

Death is before me to-day like the scent of hlies, like sitting 
on the shore of the land of intoxication. 

Death is before me to-day like a trodden road, like the return 
of men from a campaign to their homes. 

Death is before me to-day like the clearing of the sky, or as 
when a man becomes enlightened concerning that which he did 
not know. 

Death is before me to-day as a man longs to see his home, 
he has spent many years in captivity ’ (Erman, Lelensmude, 

In the sequel it appears that the death here so 
highly praised is not non-existence, but the un- 
troubled existence ‘yonder.* And so it mostly 
was ; the Egyptian remains true to his love of life — 
not perhaps the life on earth with its mingled joys 
and sorrows, but the life of his dreams in the land 
of Eternity, ‘ the just and fair, where terrors are 
not,* and where ‘none girds himself against his 
feUow.* 

Litbeaturb,— T here is no published monograph on the subject ; 
such references as are needful have been given m the text. For 
the sign 'ankh see a detailed discussion by G. J^quier, in Bull, 
cfe Vinstitut frangais d’archMogie orientate, xi. ('Cairo, 1914) 

Alan H. Gaediner. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Greek and Koman). — 
The outlook on life of the average Greek of the 
5th cent. B.a may; be illustrated by the language 
which Herodotus, i. 30 iff., puts into the mouth of 
Solon of Athens in his interview with Croesus, 
King of Lydia. 

When Solon visited Sardis, after all the grandeur of the 
royal palace had been exhibited for his admiration, he was 
asked by Croesus whom he considered the happiest man (6\|St- 
(SraTo?) he had ever seen. To the surprise of Croesus, Solon 
answered, ‘Tellus of Athens/ because, ‘on the one hand, Tellus 
lived in a prosperous city, and had sons handsome and good 
(koXoI koX ctyadoO, and saw childien born to them all and all 
surviving ; on the other hand, after a life affluent as we count 
affluence in Hellas, he died a most glorious death. He fought 
in a battle between the Athenians and their neighbours at 
Eleusis, and, routing the enemy, died most nobly; and the 
Athenians gave him a public burial where he fell, and honoured 
him greatly.* 

Croesus then a^ed whom he considered second in happiness. 
Solon answered, ‘Oleobis and Biton.’ These were natives of 
Argos, possessed of sufficient fortune, and, moreover, endowed 
with such strength of body that both were prize-winners in 
the games. It is further related of them that on one occasion, 
when the Argives were celebrating a festival in honour of Hera, 
it was necessary that their mother, as priestess of Hera, should 
be conveyed to the temple on an ox-waggon. The oxen not 
arriving from the field in time, the young men harnessed them- 
selves to the waggon and drew it to the temple, a distance of 
forty-five stades. After they had performed this feat in view 
of the assembly, there came upon them a most excellent end of 
life, wherein God clearly revealed that death is better for a man 
than life. For the men of Argos standing round praised the 
strength of the young men, and the women of Argos called then- 
mother blessed in that she had such sons. Then their mother 
rejoiced exceedingly in her sons’ deeds and in the speech of the 
citizens, and, standmgbefore the image of the goddess, besought 
her to pant to her children, who had done her such honour, 
the best thing that man can receive. After this prayer, when 
her sons had sacrificed and feasted, thej fell asleep in the temple 
and awaked no more, but there ended their days. The Ai-gives, 
in commemoration of their piely, caused their statues to be 
made and dedicated at Delphi. 

OroQsus was indignant that Solon should not assign to him 
even the second place among happy men. Then Solon said ; 
'O Orcesus, you ask me regarding human affairs— me who 
know that the deity {rh $etov) is always jealous and delights in 
confounding mahkind. For In the length of days men are con- 
stramed to see many things they would not willingly see, and 
to suffer many things they would not willingly simer. I put 
the term of a man’s life at seventy years. . . . Now in all these 


days of seventy years ... no one day brings us at all anything 
like another. Thus, 0 Orcesus, man is altogether the sport of 
chance (ttoLv ecmv avSpwiros o-vju-^iopvj) You appear to me to be 
master of immense treasures and king of many nations , but I 
cannot say that of you which you demand, till I hear you have 
ended your life happily For the iichest of men is not more 
happy (oX/StwTepos) than he that has sufficient for the dav, unless 
good fortune attend him to the giave and he end hia life in 
happiness. Many men who abound in wealth are unhappy 
(di/oA/SioO ; and many who have only a model ate competency 
are fortunate (evruxee?). He that abounds in riches, and is yet 
unhappy (dvoA^to^), excels the other only in two things; but 
the other sui passes him in many things The wealthy man, 
indeed, is better able to gratify hia desires and to bear a great 
blow of adversity. But the other surpasses him in these 
resiiects*. although he is not able to meet the blows of mis- 
fortune or the claims of his desires, yet his good fortune 
(evrvxlv) wards off these things from him, and he enjoys the 
full use of his^ limbs ; he is hee from diseases, unscathed by 
evil, blessed with a fine form (eijetSijs), happy in his children 
(ei;7rat$) ; and, if all these things come at last to be crowned by 
a decent end, such a one is the man you seek, and may justly 
be called happy (oA^tos) For until that time we ought to 
suspend our judgment, and not to pronounce him happy 
(oA^lo?), but only fortunate (euTux^?) Now because no man 
can possibly attain to this perfection of happiness ; as no one 
region yields all good things, but produces some and wants 
others, that country being best which affords the greatest 
plenty and, further, because no human body is in all respects 
self-sufficient, but, possessing some advantages, is destitute of 
others ; he therefore who continues to enjoy the greatest 
number of ^ these and then ends his life graciously, m my judg- 
ment, 0 King, deserves the name of happy. We ought to con- 
sider m every matter how the end shall be , for many to whom 
God has given a glimpse of happmeas (vvroSe^as oA/Sov), He has 
afterwards utterly overfchiown.’ 

In reviewing these passages we may begin with 
the last point : ‘ Consider the end of everything.’ 
This is a favourite sentiment in Greek writers, 
and there seems to he a note of conscious pride 
in the words with which Herodotus concludes the 
episode : 

‘ When he made this reply, he found no favour with Crmsus, 
who held him of^ no account and dismissed him, conaidenng 
him a very foolish man (afxa$7js) who, overlooking present 
blessings, bade men look to the end of everything.’ 

Life is to he viewed as a whole. Already in 
Homer we find it a mark of the wise man that he 
* looks before and after.* ^ It is a favourite notion 
in Pindar : 

* There hang around the minds of men unnumbered errors, 
and this is the hopeless thing to discover— what is best for a 
man both now and in the end’ (Oil. viu 24fl.). 

Hence the distinction here drawn between the 
‘happy’ man (^\j3cos* 6 rou d'Xou ^tov /j.aKapiar6i 
[Hesychins]) and the merely fortunate (etJruxijsb 
A man may be prosperous, as Croesus was. The 
Asiatic straightway calls him happy, but the 
‘ foolish * Greek refuses that title till he has seen 
the end of all : 

‘ Behold, this is Oedipus ; this is he who solved the famous 
riddle and was a man most mighty . . . into what a sea of 
dire calamity is he fallen I Therefore, while a mortal waits to 
see that final day, call no man happy (ju.»j$eV oA/3t^eii/) till he 
have passed the final bourne of life, having suffered no evil* 
(Sophocles, (Ed, Bex^ 1624 ff, ; of. Track. Iff. ; Eurip. Androm 
lOOff., etc.).2 

Aristotle discusses the saying of Solon in Eth, 
Nic. i. 10^; 

jr<5Tepov oZv ovS* oAAov ovBiva eySaifiovifTT^QV ewy av 

KCLrk USoAwva Se xpstov riKos opav; 

He begins by asking what the saying means. 
Does it mean that a man is happy (e^daTjacoy) only 
when he is dead, but not before ? If so, then it is 
absurd, especially if we hold that happiness (eiiSatja- 
oyla) is an activity (Sy^pyeid rest). Does it mean 
that only when a man is dead is one safe to call 
him happy, as being at last beyond the reach of 
evU and misfortune ? Even if this is the meaning 
intended, the saying is open to dispute. In 
estimating a man’s hie, as happy or unhappy, we 
cannot confine our view to the individual. Man is 
a social being ((pdcret iroXm/eds dvdpwTrot [Eth. JSfio. i. 
7 ; cf. Fol. i. 2]). If happiness, then, as we have 

1 a/t«t TTpdtrcrw xai hmera-ta (II. iii. 109 : cf. i. 848, xviii. 860, Od. 
xxiv. 462), 

3 The seutimenfc is not, of course, specifically Greek ; cf. Su 
1138; rrpb Ovid, Met iii, 186: 

‘Ultima sempet j Expdotanaa dies homini; fflcique beatus ( 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera deber.* 
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seen, is characterized hy self-suihciency {avrdpKeia), 
it is a self-sufficiency which includes cliiklren and 
other relatives and friends— within certain limits, 
of course ; otherwise it would have to include the 
relatives of relatives, the friends of friends, and so 
on indefinitely (Mth, Nic. i. 7). When we are 
estimating the happiness of a man’s life, then, we 
must include in the estimate a consideration of the 
fortunes or misfortunes of relatives and friends ; 
but, here again, within limits, A man may have 
lived happily until old age and have died happily. 
But after his death (1) all sorts of things may 
happen to Iris relatives, and (2) these relatives will 
be of all degrees of nearness and remoteness of 
relation to the dead man. Now it is equally 
absurd either (1) to suppose that we must include 
in our consideration all sorts of degrees of distant 
relations, which would mean an indefinite post- 
ponement of our verdict, or (2) to refuse to take 
into account any posthumous happenings at all. 

The ground of our refusal to bestow the title of 
‘happy’ on a living man is that we consider 
happiness as something stable and abiding, where- 
as life is subject to continual change. Conse- 
quently, if we judge a man by his condition at 
any one given time, we shall have to call Mm 
sometimes happy, sometimes unhappy. Is not onr 
true solution that we must neglect accidents in 
our estimate? Most accidents are not determina- 
tive of eHfdaifwyta. What determines happiness or 
the reverse is ivifr/eLai Kar' dperi^v or the reverse. 
This view is supported by our present problem. 
So long as we jud^e by accidents, we are no better 
off when the individual is dead than when he was 
alive. We are driven, then, to judge by the stable 
things, i,6, by the ipdpyeiai Kar dperi^p, and the 
higher of these are the more abiding, as it is in 
these chiefly that the happy live out their lives 
(Karatijv),^ Hence these are more stable and abid- 
ing even than our knowdedge of special sciences, 
which we are not living in and are therefore liable 
to forget. Thus the stability and permanence 
which we desire will belong to the eidalfitap, and he 
will be Matpm all his life. His happiness may be 
tarnished by untoward accidents, but it will not 
be extinguished. He will never become d^Xtos, or 
truly unhappy, for he will never do things which 
are ^aOXa kuI yaicTyrd. If overwhelming misfortune, 
such as overtook Priam-~ri5%at npia/u/caif— should 
come to him, he will cease to be but he 

win not become &$Xios, Happiness can be affected 
only by the greatest things, whether for good or evil. 

we may, then, defime the happy man (e:^dalMwp) 
as a man \yho energizes /car’ dper^v and is adequately 
equipped in externals, not for a moment, but for a 
XpS^of Or, since the future is uncertain, 

and €^8atiJ.ovla is a riXos and riXetov, perhaps we 
may add the proviso ‘if it continue.’ If so, we 
shall say that those who have goods and shall con- 
tinue to have them are /4a/c<£ptot, but fjLaKdmoi 
— always liable to riJxctt IIpta/At/ca(. We 
need not defer our judgment, but we may qualify 
it by saying that they are happy, but with a 
mortal happiness. 

To confine our view to the individuaFs life, and 
take no account of what happens after his death 
to those near and dear to him, is to take too un- 
social a view. On the other hand, we must make 
some limitation. There are two further considera- 
tions ; (1) posthumous events must be regarded as 
modifying our judgment of a man’s life much less 
than if the same things had happened while he still 
lived ; he, at any rate, was spared the knowledge 
of them ; (2) we do not know whether the dead 
akOdPovrat , — ^whether they are aware of what goes 
1 The proposal to read for Is oomplefcely mistaken, 

xwro.^^v IS file regular word for describing a fixed manner of 
existence . Ho be a spinster * is KorcL^ijv a»a/p(^ 05 . So Ka.Taptovy 
as contrasted with /Stow. 


on hero. If they are, the news that penetrates to 
them must be supposed to be slight in itself or at 
any rate of little moment to them. It follows, 
then, that posthumous events have no determining 
effect on our estimate of the individual’s life. 

The doctiine of the jealousy of the gods appears 
often in Greek literature, and deserves sj/ecial 
notice. It is a mistake to suppose that the Greek 
view is that the deity acts in an arbitraiy and, so 
to say, spiteful fashion. It is true that the con- 
ception is sometimes so baldly expressed as to 
lend colour to such an interpretation. 

Thus in Herod, vii. 10 Artabanog, the uncle of Xerxes, tries 
to dissuade Xerxes from invading Greece : * Do you see how 
God strikes with His lightning those animals which rise above 
: others, and suffers them not to vaunt themselves, while the 
lowly do not at all excite His jealousy? Do you see how He 
hurls His bolts against the most stately edifices and Hie most 
lofty trees? For God is wont to cut down whatsoever is too 
highly exalted. Thus a great army is often defeated by a small 
number of men ; when God in His Jealousy (tpOopijcras) strikes 
them with fear or with thunder, they often perish in a manner 
unworthy of themselves, because God suffers none to be x>roud 
save Himself,' 

But, while this may have been a popular con- 
ception, the underlying idea is a much deeper one. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than the expres.sion of 
the Greek idea of justice, or Bike. The definition 
of justice ($c/caiocrdy»?) which Plato gives in the 
Bepudlic^ is nothing new, hut is implied in the 
whole Greek attitude to life, as Plato says : 

on ye rb rd avrov irparretv zeal p,Tj rraKvirpaypovety SiKaiocrvPTi 
iarr^t Kat rovro dWtoy re TroXAwv aKij/coa/xev /cat avTol ‘TroAAdxtf 
elpi^Kapev (433 A). 

Now, as applied to the relation of God and man, 
justice lies in the recognition that the divine and 
the human destinies are utterly unlike. The gods 
and men are alike the children of earth (mother) 
and heaven (father) : ‘from one source spring 
gods and mortal men ’ (Hesiod, Works and Days^ 
107) ; hut the lot of the gods is altogether different 
from that of mankind. Pindar emphasizes this 
distinction in a beautiful passage : 

* One is the race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do we both have breath. But separate altogether is 
the power [faculty, ingmium^ iiDMlm] that sunders us ; for one 
is naught, but the brazen heaven abides, an habitation un- 
shaken for ever. Yet do we resemble somewhat, m mighty 
mind or in bodily form, the deathless gods, albeit we know not 
unto what line sovereign Destiny hatli appointed us to run 
either by day or by night' {Nffm, vl, Iflf.). 

Here we have the two cliaraot eristic distinctions 
which the average Greek drew between the gods 
and mankind : the gods are deathless and agoYess, 
and untouched of evil ; the years of man are few 
and full of sorrow, and the certain end is death j 
the gods have knowledge of the future ; for man 
‘the river of prevision is set afar’ (Find. Nem. xi. 
46). Now it is implied in the very nature of 
mortality that human life is a chequer-%vork of 
good and evil. A life of unbroken success, even if 
not attained by or attended with wickedness, is 
already a breach of nature, an injustice, an en- 
croachment on the attributes of divinity, and so 
excites the jealousy of God, who allows none save 
Himself to he proud. 

A life of unbroken happiness is no portion for 
men : 

‘Happy (oA^Stos) is he to whom God hath given a portion of 
glory (/caAa, especially success in the national games), and to 
Eve an hia life with enviable fortune and in <mulence ; for no 
mortal is happy in all things* (Baochylld. v. 60fl,X 
Hence it is a condition of abiding^ prosperity that a 
man’s happiness should not he uninterrupted ; only 
by being interrupted will it conform to the law of 
nature, the demands of justice : 

‘In thy new success I rejoice, but idao I am grieved that 
Jealousy piere, human Jealousy) requites glorious deeds. Bat 
only thus, they say, will » man's happiness prosper 

abidingly, if it wins both these things and wrose' [ie, good and 
evill (Find. PyfA. viL 14 £f.). ‘ Hot one is without lot in sorrow 
nOr shall be; yet the ancient prosperity of Battos 

attends thefn, giving them these and those ' (td. v. U f.X 

1 jSrt lv«t ^Kownrov hf Mat, ♦ f Zs b colrov 

(438 A). 
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This is the point of Clytjemnestra’s words in 
Jlsch. Agam, 904 f. : 

‘Let there be no jealousy : for many were the evils that we 
endured, aforetime.’ That is, our present g-ood fortune should 
not excite jealousy. It is but the offset to former adversity. 

So Nikias in Thucyd. vii. 77. 3 : 

* Our calamities are likely to abate : for the enemy have had 
enough success ; and if our expedition provoked the jealousy of 
any of the gods, we have now been sufficiently punished.’ 

If a man is attended by an unbroken felicity, he 
must restoie the balance by a voluntary sacrifice 
of some portion of his happiness. 

This IS the point of the famous story of Polycratea of Samos 
(Herod, iii 40 ff.). His continued prosperity (evrvxca.) excited 
the anxiety of his friend Amasis, who wrote to him in these 
terms : ‘ It is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a friend 
and ally. But the excess of thy prosperity does not please me, 
because I know how jealous the deity is. As for me, I would 
choose that my affairs and those of nay friends should some- 
times he fortunate and sometimes stumble, rather than be for- 
tunate in everything. For I cannot remember that I ever heard 
of a man who was fortunate in everything, who did not in the 
end finish in utter ruin. Be advised, therefore, by me, and in 
view of your good fortune do this ; think what it is that you 
value most and the loss of which would most grieve you, and 
cast it away, so that it may never be seen again among^ men ; 
and if after that your good fortune does not alternate with mis- 
fortune, repeat the remedy which you have now fiom me.’ It 
is well known how Polycrates cast a valuable ring into the sea, 
but, unfortunately, afterwards recovered it m the belly of a 
fish— which so convinced Amasis that his fnend’s ruin was in- 
evitable that he sent a herald to Samos to renounce his friendship 
and dissolve all obligations of hospitality between them, ‘lest, 
if any great and dreadful calamity should befall Polycrates, be 
might himself be grieved for him, as for a friend.’ So in iEsch. 
Agam. 1005 ff. : * A man’s destiny while sailmg straight strikes 
a hidden reef. And, if betimes fear with well-measured (ev- 
fi^Tpo-u) slmg makes jettison of a portion of his goods, the whole 
house sinks not, overladen with woe, nor is the ship engulfed.* 
The epithet ‘well-measured* suggests the restoration of the 
balance, of the fierpov which justice demands. The use of 
ar^evS 6 v 7 }, which is here in its usual sense of ‘sling’ hut else- 
where occurs with the meaning ‘bezel of a ring,’ may possibly 
indicate that .^sohylus had in mind the story of Polj^crates. 

The crude popular couceptiou of the jealousy of 
the gods is refined by JEschylus in a remarkable 
passage of the Agamemnon : 

‘There is an ancient saying spoken of old among men, that a 
man’s prosperity (oX/Soj), when it grows big, breeds and does 
not die childless, hut from great fortune (tvx‘>?) there springs 
for his race insatiable woe. But apart from others I hold an 
opinion of my own. It is the impious deed that breeds others 
like to its own kind, but the lot of the house which observes 
straight justice is blest in its children for ever. But old pride 
(vPpis) is wont to breed a young pride that wantons m the woes 
of men, now or anon, whensoever the appointed day of birth 
comes ; breeds, too, that spirit (Saifiuv) unconquerable, nnde- 
featable, even unholy boldness (epacros), dark curses (&tm) tor 
the house, like unto their parents’ (760 ff ). 

The teaching of iEschylus amounts to this. It 
is not mere prosperity that is sinful and brings i 
evil in its train. jEschylus would, no doubt, 
admit that great prosperity has its temptations, 
that hardly shall a rich man enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, as Plato in the Gorgias tells us that the 
incurable souls who are hung up in the prison- 
house of Hades as deterrent examples to evildoers 
will mostly be the souls of tyrants and kings and 
potentates and politicians ; ‘ for these, owing to 
the licence which they enjoy, commit the greatest 
and most unholy crimes ’ (625 D). That, in fact, 
.^schyius had this idea in mind seems to he 
proved by the immediately following words of the 
ode (772 if.) t 

‘ But Justice (Atjcij) shines in smoky homes and honours the 
righteous (evatortpo?) man ; while from gold-bespangled dwell- 
ingB of unclean hands she turns with averted eyes, and goes to 
pious homes, regarding not the power of wealth stamped with 
a. false stamp of praise.* 

We find the same thought in Pindar, Pyth» xi. 
60 ff. : 

‘ May I desire glory by the grace of Heaven, seeking things 
possible at my time of life. For, finding that the middle estate 
(rot pAtra) blooms with the more abiding prosperity (SX^o?), I 
dislike the lot of the tyrant and am zealous for the common 
excellences. But the curses of jealousy are warded off, if one 
attaining the highest success and using it quietly avoids dread 
pride. So finds he the verge of death fairer, leaving to his dear 
children the best of possessions, the grace of a good name.* 

If, however, continued prosperity leads a man to 
pride then pride leads to further pride or 


acts of pride, and by repetition come boldness 
[dpdcros) and more daring deeds of sm ; ‘ then he 
changed to thoughts of utter daring ; for wretched 
base-devising infatuation, fount of woes, makes 
men bold (^pacriJm) ’ (j®sch. Agam. 221 ff.). To the 
Greek mmd the Persian invasion of Greece was a 
typical example of pride and the effects of pride, 
j^sehylus declares of the Persians who fell at 
Salamis : 

* The heaps of corpses shall dumbly declare to the eyes of men 
even to the third generation that a mortal should not thmk 
thoughts too high ; for pride flowers, and its fruit is an ear of 
doom (a'n 7 ), whence it reaps a harvest of tears * {Pers. 818 ff ). 

The jealousy of God in the OT is exactly parallel 
to the Gieek <ioctxine. It is not a capricious spite, 
bub merely the justice which punishes any invasion 
of the prerogatives of the Deity by man : ‘ I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, upon the 
third and upon the fourth generation of them that 
hate me ; and shewing mercy unto thousands, of 
them that love me and keep my commandments^ 
(Ex 20®^*). One form of the breach of justice is 
that a man should desert the God to whom he 
belongs and follow after strange ^ods. Just as the 
civil law recognized the duty owing from a metic 
to his TTpoa-rdr'rjs, or patron, and provided for the 
punishment of the neglect of these duties by a SIkt] 
dwoo-Toa-lov (Dem. xxv. 65, xxxv. 48, etc.), so neglect 
of a man’s duty to his gods !or the following after 
strange gods was do-i^eta, or impiety (cf. Dt 32^5®*). 

The wise and good man is the man who recog- 
nizes the conditions of mortality. The fool refuses 
this recognition and kicks against the pricks. 

‘Not for happiness in everything did Atreus beget thee, 
Agamemnon : thou must have grief as well as joy. For thou 
art mortal,* says the old man to Agamemnon (Eurip. Iph. in 
Aul. 28 ff.). ‘If thou, Hiero, understandest a pithy saying, 
thou hast heard from them who were of old and knowest that 
for one good the deathless gods give to mortals two evils. This 
fools cannot endure with decency, but only the good, turning 
the fair side out’ (Bind Pyth. lii. 80 ff.). ‘We with mortal 
minds should seek from the gods the things that are meet for 
us, knowing that which lies before our feet, to what destiny we 
are born. Seek not, my soul, deathless life, but exhaust thy 
practicable means ’ (ib. 69 f .). 

Pindar illustrates the doctrine by the story of As- 
clepius, whom Zeus slew with the thunderbolt be- 
cause he tried to bring a man (Hippolytus) back 
from the dead — an attempt to overstep the limits 
of mortality, and therefore demandmg punishment. 
The same story is referred to by iEsch. Agam. 
984 ff., in a passage which excellently illustrates 
the Greek doctrine ; 

Excessive prosperity demands voluntary jettison, says 
Jilschylus. Then he proceeds: ‘Abundant bounty given of 
Zeus from the yearly field destroys the plague of famine. But 
the blood of death that has once fallen on the ground at a man's 
feet — ^who shall call that back by any incantation? Did not 
Zeus for safety’s sake [i.e. repellinp- an invasion of his divine 
prerogative of immortality] stop him who was skilled to bring 
back from the dead ? And were it not that one fate is appointed 
by the gods to check another fate from going too far, my 
tongue would have outrun my heart,’ etc. All life is based on 
the principle of justice, compensation, balance, that each should 
have his own. 

Hence, too, it is ri dirb rdxijs, the gifts of good- 
luck, that excite jealousy, not the good things 
which are won by toil. 

The doctrine of the jealousy of the gods is re- 
pudiated as a 'poetic falsehood* by Aristotle, Met. 
1. 2, OSS"*. 

The things which make up human happiness are, 
according to Solon, adequate endowment of worldly 

f oods, health, beauty of person, prosperous chii- 
ren, and a death in accord with these goods. 

This enumeration of the elements of happiness 
is consonant with general Greek feeling. Bimilar 
catalogues occur ftrequently. Thus the distich 
inscribed iu the tei^ple of Leto at Delos (Aristotle, 
Mth. Mudem. 1214* 1 ff., Eth. Nic. i, 8, 1099* 25) .* 

* Fairest Ud^Xurrov) is justice, best (A^ov) is health, and 
sweetest (-^Siorov) of all is to attain what one desires,' 

The same order is given in Theognis, 265f, (of. 
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Sophocle-s, frag. 328 f.). A popular scolioiiy or 
drinking-feong, ^ays : ^ 

* Health is best for a mortal man ; second, to be fair of body 
((f>vav icoAt)?) ; third, to have wealth without guile ; fourth, to be 
young with one’s friends.’ 

Pliilemoii, frag. 163, gives (1) health, (2) success 
(€ij7rpaila), (8) joy (xalpecr), and (4) to owe no man. 
Pindar (Fi/t/t, i. 99 f . ) says : 

‘Success (e5 TTadetv, practical ly=s prosperity or happiness) is 
the first of prizes ; a fair fame (eS aKouetv) is the second lot ; he 
who hath chanced on both and taken them to be his hath 
received the highest crown.’ Gf. IstL iv, 1*2, v. 12, iVem i. 33, 
ix. 46, Pi/tk, ill 101 ; Aristoph. Aw. 605 ; Soph, QJd. Col, 144; 
Phoc^did. frag. 10 ; Theocnt. xvii. 116 ; Bacchylid. i. 27 ff. 

According to Aristotle, happiness is an iif^fyyeia 
KCLT dpeHjp, But he admits, in Eth. Nic, i. 8, that 
'nevertheless it does appear that happiness lias 
need also of the external goods as aforesaid. For 
it is impossible or not easy for a man unprovided 
with these to do noble things. For many things are 
performed by friends, wealth, political power, the 
instruments, as it wore, of action. The lack of 
some things mar«- happiness— the lack of birth, 
children, beauty. You could not well apply the 
term “happy” to a man -who "vvas utterly ugly, or 
low-born, or solitary and childless. Again, less 
still, ii his children or his friends are altogether 
bad, or if he had good friends or children who are 
now dead. As we have said, happiness seems to 
need such outward prosperity. Hence some identify 
good fortune (ci/ruxla) with happiness, others 
identify happiness with virtue {dperi})J In the 
Bhatoric (i, 5), where happiness is defined more 
popularly, such ‘extemak goods as the above are 
termed ' parts of happiness,^ and the list is 
irokutpCKla, TrXovros, eirreKvlcLj TroXvreKviaj 

evyrjpla ; the physical excellences, as {fyleta, KdWos, 
fUyedoSt ddpapLLs dycdvicnKi} ; and 

dperij. 

He proceeds to explain what he means by the 
several terms here employed. 

(а) eiyheiaj good hirtli, may be predicated of a 
nation or a State, or of an individual. As applied 
to a nation or a State, it means that it is auto- 
chthonous or at any rate ancient, and had as its 
earliest leaders distinguished men, and has bad 
many distinguished members in the course of its 
history. As applied to an individual, it refers to 
descent on either the male or the female side ; it 
implies legitimacy, i.e. both father and mother 
must be citizens (dcrriSs, dorr'/}) in lawful wedlock 
(Arist. PoL iii. 1. 4f. ; Bern. adv. Nmr, ; 
Aristoph. Av, 1660 ff.) ; it implies, further, that the 
earliest ancestors of the family were famous for 
virtue or wealth or some such distinction, and that 
many members of the family, both men and 
women, have in the course of its history distin- 
guished themselves. 

The high importance attached to heredity is 
evident on every page of Greek literature (see art. 
PiNBAR), 

(б) wdKvtpCKlo, and the possession of 

many and good friends, a friend being defined as 
‘ one who, S he consider anything to be good for 
another, is ready to do it for the other’s sake* 
(Arist. loc. eit,). Friendship takes a promi- 
nent place in the Greek ideal of life. 

* Of Ml kinds are the uses of friends ; above aUin trouble, but 
joy also seeks tob^old its own assurance’ (Pindar, N&m, viii. 
42ff ). * To cast away a g:ood friend I count even as that a man 
should cast away the life in his own bosom, which he loves 
most’ (Soph. (Ed, ReaHi 611 f.), 

We hear of many celebrated friendships— Achilles 
and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylades, Castor and 
Pollux. The last is the theme of one of the most 
beautiful of Pindar’s poems, N&m. x. 

When Castor, the mortal one of the Twins, is slain, Pollux 
asks to be allowed to die with him : ‘ Grant me, O Lord, to die 


1 Plato, G<yirg. 461 E, Legg* 661 0, 661 A ; cf, schol, Gorg,, loo, 
eU. : ’this sooUon is attributed by some to Simomdes, by others 
to Bpioharmus.’ 


with him ! A man’s honour is departed when he is reft of his 
friends, and few there be that are faithful m the daj of trouble 
to share the travail* (76 ff,). 

The false friend is the object of bitter scorn 
(Find. Ist?L ii. 11; .^sch. Agam, 793, etc.). We 
hear, of course, of a more cynical view, that one 
should always look upon a friend as a poshilde 
enemy (Soph. Aj. 677 fi*. ; Eurip. EipjioL 2,7311.). 

(c) ttXouto?, wealth. 

(d) evTSKvta and iroXvreKvla z these may be pre- 
dicated either of the community or of the in- 
dividual. Ill the case of the community, they 
mean the possession of a numerous body of splendid 
youth, splendid physically — in stature, beauty, 
strength, and athletic prow’ess — and splendid 
morally, the moral qualities desirable in a young 
man being self-restraint and courage. In the case 
of the individual, they imply that his children, male 
and female, are many and good. In a woman, the 
physical excellences are beauty and stature ; the 
moral excellences are ‘self-control and industry 
without illiherality ’ {(piKepyia dpev dveXevPepias)* 

‘The high standard of female excellence is very important 
for the state ; for where the condition of the women vicious, 
as at Lacediumon, there is no happiness in half the state.* 

Tlie importance of having children lies partly 
in keeping property within the family, since the 
bitterest tliought of the childless man when dying 
is that his wealth will go to an outsider : 

‘ Even as a child by his wife is longed for by his father who 
has reached the other side of jouth, and gieatly warms his 
heart, since wealth that falls to an outside alien’s keeping is 
most hateful for a dying man ’ (Find. OL x. (xi ] 94 ff.) ; 

partly in that there will be no one to pay the 
memorial ofiexings to the dead {^vayiapLCLTa). Tliese 
motives find their consequence in the frequency of 
adoption {elciroiTja-Ls).^ 

(e) evyTjpta, a good old age. This denotes an old 
age which approaches gradually and without ‘ jiain ’ ; 
if it comes rapidly, or slowly but accompanied with 
pain, it is not a good old age. This requires both 
physical excellences and good fortune. It is in- 
compatible with weakness or disease, and a man 
must have good fortune to live long and remain 
d'Kimos, * It is indeed true that some attain long 
life without physical excellences.* 

(/) The physical excellences ; (1) health, 
i,e. freedom from diaeftso, full possession of bodily 
faculties. Such valetudinarianism as that of 
Horodicus (Plato, Bop, iii. 406) is not desirable, as 
it means the denial of all, or nearly all, human 
pleasures. (2) /tdXXos, beauty. A difi'erent kind of 
beauty is appropriate to different periods of life : the 
young man nmst be adapted to exercises of speed 
and strength, and pleasant and delightful to look 
upon. Hence pentathletes are most beautiful. 
The man in the prime of life must be fit for military 
exercises, combining grace 'with sternness in his 
appearance. The old man must be equal to such 
exertions as are inevitable, and his appearance 
must not be repulsive, i,6, must be free from the dis- 
figurements of age. (3) laxiJh strength. (4) pPyeBos, 
stature — but not so as to be unwieldy. (5) Bdpap.is 
dymiffTtK^i athletic excellence — size, strength, 
speed ; good running, wrestling, and boxing. 

1 Cf. Isaacs, ii 45ff, ; *I have shown you that; the laws give 
power to childless men to adopt sons. It is clear, moreover, 
that I paid attention to Mm while he lived and buried him when 
he died. My opponent wishes to turn me out of my father’s 
estate, bo it great or small; wjshes to make the dead man 
childless and nameless, so that there shall be none to honour in 
hia behalf the ancestral holies, none to make annual offerings 
to him wry KaO' tKacrov iptavrov), but to rob him of 

his honours. Providing for this, Monecles, being master of Ms 
property, adopted a son, that he might get these things. I>o 
not, then, be persuaded by thcHo men to rob me of tine title of 
henship, which is all that is left, and make my adoption by him 
invalid. But, since the matter has come to you .and you have 
power to dispose of U, help us and help him who Is now m the 
house of Hades and do not, in the name of gods and tfatmones^ 
allow him to be insulted by them * (see, further art. Adoption 
iGreeki). 
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{g) B6^a or eu^o^^a, i.e, to be regarded as a good 
man {<nrovda.Lo$)f or as ‘ the possessor of something 
■which all men or most men or good men or wise 
men desire.’ 

[h] or honour, Le, honours paid for bene- 
factions either great in themselves or great in 
the cn-cumstances (cf. Dem. adv. Lept. § 41). Such 
honours are sacrifices, memorials in verse and prose, 
privileges, allotments in land, foremost seats on 
public occasions, tombs, statues, maintenance at 
the public charges,^ barbaric compliments— 0 .^., 
prostrations and giving place — local compliments. 

as being both honourable and valuable in- 
trinsically, appeal equally to the (piKoxp'funaros and 

the (plXoTLfJLOS, 

(i) evTvxlaf or good fortune. It is the gifts of 
fortune that especially excite envy. 

(/) dperifji virtue. This is discussed in Mhet, ch. 
ix. Virtue is not merely desirable— as gifts of rdxn 
— but also iTraiverdv, It is * a faculty of providing 
and^ preserving good things and a faculty of con- 
ferring benefits,’ and its elements are justice, 
bravery, self-control, ‘ magnificence ’ (jueyaXo- 
highmindedness, liberality, gentleness, 
wisdom practical and speculative {a-o^la). 

The virtues which go to make up virtue, the 
dper^Sf axe given by Aristotle in the Bhet, 
i. 9 as diKacocrdpT}, dvdpla, (ru}<f>po(rdv'r}^ fieyaXoTpiireiaf 
peyaXorpyx^oLf iXevdepiSrTjSf TrpahrTjSi <pp6vr}(nsj cro^la, 
Plato, jRep. 402 C, gives (ro3<ppo(rT5v7), dvdpeCa, peyaXo- 
'TTpiireiaf 4X€vd€pL6T7}Si ml Baa rodroiv dSeX^d, Meno^ 

73 E-74 A, ^imLotrdvTif dvdpelaf (ru)<ppo<xi)V'rfy cro^laj 
peyaXoTTpiireLa ml dXXat irdpirdKXai, 

The four cardinal virtues, according to Plato, are 
courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom (iScp. 
427 E); but the sovereign virtue, which involves 
all these, ^ is justice, which, as we have seen, Plato 
defines as rh rd aOrov Trpdrreiv koX iroXvTpaypovetP.^ 

In the famous passage of Pindar {Nem. hi. 74 IF.) 
the first three virtues are that of youth, that of 
men, and that of the old, while the fourth seems 
to be nothing else than justice, which is the sove- 
reign and governing principle of all the rest ; iX? 

ml T^crcrapas dperds 6 dparbs aldiPf (ppopeip d* ^piTrei. 
t 6 TrapKelpepop = t 6 rd a^rrov irpdrretv. 

However this may be, justice includes all the 
other virtues. And the moral conscience of man 
demands in the name of justice that the just man 
shall have his reward. So Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 270 ff. : 

* Now may neither I nor son of mine be just among men 1 

For it is an ill thing to he just, if the unjust shall have the 
^eater justice. Howbeit these things I deem not that Zeus will 
bring to pass.* Injustice may prevail for a time, but justice is 
better in the end (ib. 2J7f.). ‘On that which is pleasant but 
contrary to justice a most bitter end awaits* (Pmd. Jsth. vi 
471). *Too swift are the mmds of men to accept a guileful 
gam in preference to justice, albeit they travel to a harsh 
reckoning’ (rpayetav [Pind. Pyth. iv, 139 fif.]). On the 

other hand, end and beginning are alike pleasant if God 
speed. 

How, then, and where shall it be better for 
the just man ? The typical answer of the Greek 
moralist is ‘Here and in this life.* Hesiod ex- 
presses the prevailing view of the Greek as of the 
Hebrew wisdom when he says : 

* But whoso to stranger and to townsman deal straight Judg- 
ments, and no whit depart from justice, their city flourisheth, 
and the people prosper therein. And m their land is peace, the 
nurse of children, and Zeus doth never decree war for them. 
Neither doth Famine ever consort with men who deal straight 
judgments, nor Boom ; but with mirth they tend the works 
that are their care. For them earth beareth much livelihood, 
and on the hills the oak’s top beareth acorns, the oaks midst 
bees ; their fleecy sheep are heavy with wool ; their wives hear 
children like unto their parents ; they flourish with good things 
continuaUy, neither go they on ships, hut bounteous earth 
beareth fruit for them * {Works and Days, 225 fl.) 

Even BO the punishment of the wicked is in this 

16 rracrtv Imivois r^v Svpaptv itMecrxfiv, Sxrre ^ytiv4<rSait koX 
iy^tvopJvoig ys aarripiav Trapix^iv, ewtnr^p Sv epjj (Pep. 438 B). 

3 Pep. 483 A ; of. Aristotle, Phet. i. 9.^ 7, ecrri $« SiKoioarvvij 
pip aperrj fit’ rd abrwp eKaprot. wy 6 vopos. 


world, whether in their own persons or in the 
persons of their descendants : 

‘ But whoso ensue evil, insolence, and froward works, for them 
doth Zeus of the fax-seeing eye, the son of Cronus, decree 
justice. Yea, oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense 
of the evil man, who smneth and worketh the works of foolish- 
ness. On them doth the son of Cronus bring fiom heaven a 
grievous visitation, even famine and plague together, and the 
people perish. Their women bear not children , their houses 
decay by devising of Olympian Zeus ; or anon he destroyeth a 
great host of them, within a wall it may be, or the son of 
Cronus taketh vengeance on their ships m the sea * (i&. 238 ff.). 

In Bepuhlic, 363 Affi, Plato discusses this view 
of justice and its rewards. Goods are classified as 
of three sorts: (1) those desirable for their own 
sakes, (2) those desirable for their own sakes and 
for their consequences, and (3) those desirable for 
their consequences alone. Whereas Socrates would 
place justice in the second of these classes, the 
many would place it in the third. Popular morality 
says that justice is desirable because it leads to 
reward in this life — a position which is open to the 
objection that ‘seeming to be just’ is preferable to 
‘being just.’ Parents exhort their children to be 
just for the sake of office and other advancement, 
and because, according to Hesiod {loc. cit.) and 
Homer {Od. xix. 109 the gods prosper the just 
in this life. Then follows a striking passage : 

* Sfcill grander are the gifts of heaven which Musseus and his 
son (Eumolpus) offer to the just : they take them down into 
the world below, where they have the saints lying on couches 
at a feast, everlastingly drunk, crowned with garlands ; their 
idea seems to be that an immortality of drunkenness is the 
highest reward of virtue. Some extend their rewards yet 
further ; the posterity, as they say, of the faithful and just 
shall survive to the third and fourth generation. This is the 
style in which they praise justice. But about the wicked there 
is another strain ; they bury them m a slough in Hades, and 
make them carry water in a sieve ; also while they are yet li ving 
they bring them to infamy, and inflict upon them the punish- 
ments which Glaucon described as the portion of the just who 
are reputed to be unjust ; nothing else does their invention 
supply.* 

According to Homeric eschatology, there remains 
for the dead only a shadowy existence in a dim 
under world, in dank places which even the gods 
abhor. Thia life after death, if it can be called 
life, holds nothing lovely or desirable : 

‘Speak not comfortably to me of Death, glorious Odysseus. 
Rather would I be on earth a sei vant with a landless man of no 
great livelihood than king over all the dead which are perished’ 
(Od. xi. 488 If). 

There seems to be no distinction of destiny 
between the good and the wicked, except, indeed, 
that perjui^ is said to be punished in the world 
below [IL lii. 279, xix. 260). We have, it is true, 
some traces of a brighter fancy. 

The poets told of an ‘Elysian plain at the ends of earth, where 
fair-haired Rhadamanthus is ; where life is most easy for men ; 
neither snow nor great storm nor rain is there, but ever as the 
shrill West wind blows, Ocean sends forth breezes to refresh 
men’ (Od. iv. 563); but Homer assigns this fate only to 
Menelaus, * to whom it was decreed that he should not die nor 
meet his fate in Argos, the pastureland of hoises,’ because he 
‘ had Helen to wife and was the son-in-law of Zeus.’ They told 
of certain Islands of the Blest far m the Western Ocean where 
the heroes of the Theban and Trojan Wars dwelt under the 
kindly rule of Cronus— ‘ happy (oX^tot) heroes, for whom the 
bounteous earth bears honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a 
year’ (Hesiod, Works and Days^ 166 fC,; cf. also art. Bubst, 
Abode op the [Greek and Roman]). 

But such a lot was apparently^ reserved for the 
heroes of old, who, without sufiering dissolution of 
soul and body, were by the favour of the gods 
transported to a terrestrial paradise. 

The introduction to Greece of mystic and orgi- 
astic worship, and the rise of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean teaching towards the end of the 6th 
cent., gave a new and heightened meaning to the 
doctrine of the soul’s survival after death. In the 
mysteries, of which those at Eleusis were the most 
celebrated, it would seem that a fairer prospect 
was ofiered to the initiated — a reward for right- 
eousness in a life of perpetual felicity beyond the 
grave. Hence we find in Pindar, alongside of the 
language of orthodox Greek belief, glimpses of a 
larger and brighter hope, expressed in passages 
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which are among the most striking in tlie range of 
Greek hteiature : 

‘ Wealth adorned with deeds of prowess ... is a conspicuous 
star, a most true light for a man, if he that hath it knoweth 
that which is to come : that the helplebs minds of the dead pay 
stiaightly here their penance, while the sms done in this king- 
dom. of Zeus one judges under earth, inouoiincing doom by 
abhorred constraint. Bub equally evermore by night and day 
the good enjoy the sun, receiving a life free fiom toil, vexing 
not the earth with might of hand, neither the waters of the sea 
in that ghostly life, hut with the honoured of the gods they 
that rejoiced m keeping their oaths live a tearless life, while 
those others endure woe boo dire to behold. Bub whoso thrice 
on either aide have endured to refrain their souls utterly from 
unrighteousness, travel by the Way of Zeus unto the tower of 
Oronus, where round the Islands of the Blest the Ocean breezes 
blow, and flowers of gold are glowing, some on the land from 
glorious trees, while others the water feedeth, with wreaths and 
garlands whereof they entwine their hands by the true counsels 
of Bhadamanthus, whom the father Oronus hath as his ready 
assessor, Cronus, husband of Ehea, throned highest of all. 
Peleus and Cadmus are numbered among these, and thither his 
mother brought Achilles, when she had with her prayers 
persuaded the heart of Zeus* (Oif. ii. 68ff.>. 

Pindar’s teaching here appears to he that the 
soul passes through three successive incarnations, 
alternating with a disembodied state, and that 
only after passing through ail these Wamelessly 
is it finally redeemed. Sucii souls, according to 
another passage of Pindar (frag. 133), receive a 
final embodiment as kings and wise men and 
athletes, and after death become, not indeed gods, 
but heroes : 

* From whom Persephone in the ninth year accepts the atone- 
ment of ancient woe, the souls of them she sends back into the 
upper sunlight. From them spring glorious kings and men 
swift and strong and mightiest in wisdom ; and for the future 
they are called by men holy heroes.* 

Again, in frag. 137 Pindar says, in reference to 
the mysteries : 

‘Happy IS he who beholds these things before he goes beneath 
the earth ; he knows the end of life, he knows its god-given 
beginning.’ 

According to this view, the soul lives on after 
death, it alone being of divine origin : 

‘By happy dispensation (6A/3if atcr^) all travel to an end 
which sets free from woe. And the Ijody, indeed, of all goes 
with mighty Heath. But there remaineth alive a phantom of 
life ; for that alone cometh from the gods. It sleepeth when 
the limbs are active, but to men asleep in many a dream it 
reveals the coming judgment of pleasant things and hard.* 

For the souls of the good there awaits a paradise 
which is imagined in terms of human bliss t 

* For them shines the strength of the sun below while here it 
is night. And in meadows of red roses their suburb is sliady 
with frankincense and laden with golden fruits. And some in 
horses, some in games, some in draughts, some in the lyre take 
their delight, and by them flourisheth all the fair flower of 
blessedness. And a fragrance spreads above the lovely place, 
while they evermore mingle all manner of incense in far-shining 
fire on the altara of the gods* (frag, 129). 

‘ By happy dispeusatioa ’ 1 Strange, indeed, 
woula this have sounded to the Homeric hero, and 
hardly less strange, it would seem, to the orthodox 
Greek of the 5th century. It is not easy to esti- 
mate how fax the ideas to which Pindar here gives 
expression had affected the general body or his 
countrymen, but it would not appear that they 
had done so very deeply. The general attitude to 
death continues much as in Homer. A state of 
bliss after death is not held out as an incentive 
to righteousness in this world. Nor is the hope 
of a blessed immortality offered to comfort the 
dying or mitigate the grief of the bereaved. 
When death is spoken of as desirable, it is merely 
as a KaKd^ xara^uyjJ, a refuge from evil, a dream- 
less sleep I 

‘ Would that some fate might come, speedy, nofe over-painful, 
nor with lingering bed, bringltig to ua the everlasting, endless 
sleep i* (iEsch. Affmh ld4Sfl.), 

It does not seem probable that the conception of 
the state after death exercised any determining 
influence on the average man’s conduct of Ma life. 

^ When one attempts^ to discuss Homan views of 
life and death, there occurs at the outset the com- 
parative paucity of genuinely Homan evidence. 
The general attitude of the feoman towards life 
and death presupposes the same general frame- 


work as we have^ outlined in the case of Greece ; 
the same conception of the goods wdiich make up 
tlie content of human happiness; the same con- 
ception of death as the end and not the beginning ; 
the same belief in the duty of paying solemn offer- 
ings {paixntalia) to the dead. When we advance 
beyond orthodox opinion to the region of poetic 
fancy or jduiosophic speculation, w’-e find that we 
are merely encountering Greek ideas in a Homan 
dress. 

Greek and Roman alike believed in gods who 
had a ve^ real regard for the sins and the virtues 
of mankind, rewarding the good and punishing 
the evil, blit in this life^ in their own persons or in 
those of their immediate descendants, Greek and 
Roman alike believed that the dead in some sense 
survive and that it was the duty of the living to 
make offerings to the dead. But for Roman as 
for Greek, the after- world was but a dim shadow 
of the jiresent. There was no lively conviction 
that it would fare worse in the after-world with 
the bad than with the good j there was no lively 
conviction that there was any true after-life at all, 
certainly no such conviction of an immortal felicity 
as conld prompt to martyrdom or self-sacrifice, or 
alleviate the hour of bereavement with the hope of 
a blessed reunion hereafter. When Cicero lost by 
death his beloved daughter Tuilia, in the letter of 
condolence written to him by his friend Servius 
Sulpioius (ad Fam, iv. 6) the topics of consolation 
are drawn from practical and secular considera- 
tions ; that she has been taken away from the evil 
to come, and that she has but shared the common 
lot, not of individuals only, but of cities : 

* Ex Asia rediens, cum ab .^Egina Megarara versus navigarem, 
ccBpi regiones circumclrca prospicere: post me erat ^gina, 
ante me IMegara, dextra Pirsua, sinistra Oormthua ; quss 
oppida quodam tempore fiorentiasima fiierunt, nuno prostrata, 
et diruta ante oculos lacent. Coepi egomet niecum sic eogitai o : 
"hem ! nos homunculi mdignamur, si quia nostrum interiio aut 
ocoiaua esc, quorum vita brevior esse debet, cum uno Uico tot 
oppidum cadavera proiecta iacent? visne tu te, Bervi, cohibere 
et memlnisse hominein te esse nafcum? *' * 

Nor in Cicero’s most touching reply is there any 
hint of other consolation. 

Nobbing, perhaps, in the consideration of tlie 
conception of life and death is more significant 
than the attitude adopted in the question of 
suicide. The general feeling both in Greece and 
in Rome seems to have been one of pity for the 
suicide rather than condemnation. Thus, 
Pindar, who three times refers to the suicide of 
Ajax, in no case hints at any moral wrong in the 
act, nor does Sophocles in the case of Jocasta. 
And the fact that Aristotle, in his HoXtreZa 
(1553^ 31 f.), and otiier writers noted that suicide 
was condemned by the Thebans points clearly to a 
different attitude on the part of the Greeks in 
general. N aturally the Orpnic-Fy thagor ean school* 
insisting on the reality of a true existence con- 
ditioned for weal or woe by the account of the 
resent life, condemned suicide. In tlie FhwdOt 
1 0 ff., Plato says that the good man will desire to 
be dead in order to free his soul from the cumbering 
influence of the body, which hinders him in the 
pursuit of truth : * only, perhaps, he will not do 
violence to himself, for this, they say, is not law- 
ful^ (oi) Beparbv); and he proceeds to refer to a 
‘secret doctrine’ (ip hwopp^roLi "Kbyos) that 

man is here ‘in a sort of prison’ rm 
from which he has no right to free himself or run 
away* feh Cicero, Gat. Maj. 20; Plato, Fhmdr^ 
260 u, Oratfk 400 0, Gorgim, 493 A), Mactobms 
[Oommi. in Somn. Scip. i 13) tells us that Plotinus 
objected to stiiimde on two grounds : (1) it implies 
a perturbed state of mind at the moment of dis- 
solution; (2) it is a step which, once taken, is 
n retrievable. On the other hand, in the Baw, 
854 C, Plato recognizes that in certain circuin* 
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stances suicide is a duty. Sacrilege, he tells us, is 
an inherited malady. 

When a man is tempted to commit such an offence, he should 
* go and perform expiations, go as a suppliant to the temples of 
the gods who avert evils, go to the society of those wlio are 
called good men amongst you ; hear them tell, and yomself try 
to repeat after them, that every man should honour the noble 
and the just. JHy from the company of the wiched— fly and 
turn not back ; and if your disease is lightened by these 
remedies, well and good , but if not, then acknowledge death 
to be nobler than life, and depart hence.’ 

Similarly Cicero, de Offic, i. 31, holds that in the 
same circumstances suicide is for one man a duty, 
for another a crime. A man must decide in con- 
sonance with his character. Thus Cato committed 
suicide, as did Ajax ; Ulysses did not. 

This question, like the question of the life after 
death, seems to have been in general considered 
open. It is always to be remembered that religi- 
ous formulse and religious practices lag behind the 
true and genuine beliefs of those who practise them, 
and ritual is an unsafe index of the inner meaning 
of the worshipper. Thus we hear much of oracles 
in Greek history, and undoubtedly they exercised 
an enormous influence. Yet even so early as 
Homer we find it considered an open question 
whether one should obey an oracle or not : 

‘ If it were some other and a child of earth that bade me this, 
whether some seer or of the priests that divine from sacrifice, 
then, would wo declare it false and rather turn our backs upon 
it ' {11. XXIV. 220 ff ) 

In Hector’s mouth is put the famous declaration 
that * One omen is best — to fight tor one’s country ’ 
(i2. xii. 243). So in Rome Caesar, while holding 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, delivered himself 
in the Senate of the doctrine that after death there 
was no place either for trouble or for joy : 

*In luctu atque miaenia mortem ssrumnaium requiem, 
non cruoiatum, esse ; earn cuncta mortalium mala dissolvere ; 
ultra neque curse neque gaudio locum esse ’ (Sail. QatU. li ) 

So widely divorced, indeed, was outward practice 
from inward belief that Cato ‘wondered how, 
when one soothsayer met another, he could help 
laughing ’ (Cicero, d& Div. ii. 62). But the better 
minds, persuaded as they were that death meant 
either extinction or a true after-life in which the 
good should fare better than the wicked, prepared 
themselves for the great change much in the spirit 
of the Platonic Socrates, by setting their house in 
order. Thus Cicero ; 

‘Idspero vivia nobis fore. Quamquam tempus est nos 
de perpetua ilia iara, non de hac exigua vita cogitare’ {ad. AU, 

X. 

See, further, art. Happiness (Greek and Roman). 
Litbrature.— C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 
1829 ; E. Rohde, Fsycfhe^ Tubingen, 1907 ; E. Buchholz, Die 
sittUehe Weltanschauung de$ Finaaros und Aischylos^ Leipzig 
1869; J. A. Stewart, Myths of Flato, London, 1905 , John 
Masson, Lucretius, Epiemean and Foet, do. 1907 ; G. L. 
Dickinson, The Greek View of Mfe^ do. 1896. 

A. W. Mair. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Hebrew)*.— There are 
two words which in the English OT are very often 
translated ‘life’; nephesh and hayyim* JSephesh 
denotes the inner occult cause of life’s activities. 
A mphesh is a concrete entity, resident in the 
body, which, if scarcely coming within the range 
of man’s senses, is at any rate thinkable. It is a 
psychical something, endowed with many attri- 
butes, of which life is the chief, though it may 
also have others, physical and psychical. J^ayyim 
represents life abstractly, as a state or condition — 
vitality, mental and moral activity, 

I. Nephesh. — OT psychology has always been a 
crux for Biblical scholars, because they have too 
often desired (as Pranz Delitzsch) to form a 
‘ system ’ of Biblical psychology. They have too 
often expected to find everywhere the same grade 
of civilization and the same type of approach and 
outlook. They have presupposed far more uni- 
formity of thought than is actually present, and 
have not (until recently) allowed for primitive, 
ethnic modes of conception. The word neph&sh 


is found in all Semitic languages, in much the 
same senses as in Hebrew; and therefore we 
must not be surprised if some extiemely primitive 
beliefs, not taught— perhaps even discouraged — as 
doctrines by the men who were oigans of revela- 
tion, have survived in occasional metaphors or 
modes of speech. 

There were three ways in which the phenomena 
of life were regarded by early man *. (1) objectively, 
by external observation, noting the manifestations 
of life in other men and in animals; (2) subjec- 
tively, by self-consciousness, through which man 
became aware of many different emotions and 
appetites, thoughts, and activities which were 
taking place within him ; and (3) by the conscious- 
ness that he was being acted on by forces or 
beings extraneous to himself. 'We can scarcely 
point to a time when man did not fancy himself 
an object of interest, often of assault, to spirits 
good or evil, by whom he was surrounded. When 
the external influence came gently, the Hebrew 
called it nfshdmdli^ ‘ breath ’ ; when violently, he 
called it ruah, ‘ wind ’ ; and that part of his nature 
which was accessible to these gentle or violent 
invasions, by God or by spirits, he called respec- 
tively his pfshdmah and his ruah. 

(1) The objective method, — Life is the antithesis 
of death ; and from the beginning the thoughts of 
man were directed to the phenomena of life by 
their startling contrast with death. There were 
two ways in which death must have impressed 
primeval man ; as the cessation of breathing, and 
as being caused by the shedding of blood. 

(a) The universal and inevitable accompaniment 
of death is cessation of breathing ; and this, by 
the force of contrast, would certainly direct the 
close attention of early man to the phenomena of 
breathing: the rising and falling of the chest, 
the varying rapidity of the inhalations, in rest 
and exercise, and the vapour visible from the 
mouth and nostrils at every exhalation. How 
did he account for this? Beyond all doubt, on 
principles of animism, which ascribed all internal 
movement, energy, and activity to an indwelling, 
living entity. Nephesh is often defined as ‘the 
inner principle of life.’ The vague term ‘ principle, ’ 
however, is much too modern. Early man 
ersonalized all our abstractions. The cause of 
reathing to him — and thus the cause of life— 
was a living spirit or soul, dwelling in man’s 
chest, the breath-soul, which Semites called the 
nephesh, i,6, a semi-physical, semi-spiritual some- 
thing, a potent reality, not to be identified with 
the breath, but the occult cause of the breathing ; 
and, when it left the body for a considerable time, 
death was the result. To die, or ‘yield up the 

f host,’ is to ‘breathe out the nephesh^ (Jer 15®, 
oh IF®). When Rachel was dymg and gave a 
name to her infant son, ‘her nephem was depart- 
ing’ (Gn 35^®). When Elijah prayed for the 
recovery of the Shunammite’s son, ne stretched 
himself on the child and the child’s nephesh came 
into him again (1 K 17^^). When the Psalmist is 
sinking in a morass and in danger of drowning, he 
cries, ‘ Save me, for the waters are come in even 
unto my soul ’ (Ps 69^). 

(5) The second startling phenomenon of life was 
the pulse, and the beat of the heart, which ceased 
when the blood was shed, in battle or in any other 
way. The occult cause of the heart-beat was 
conceived to be another nephesh — the blood-soul, 
resident in the blood; and, when the blood wag 
shed, the nephesh was released. The shedding oi 
blood received much scrutiny and thought id 
connexion with sacrifice, and the Hebrew priestg 
assigned the efficacy of sacrifice to the blood-soul. 
Tbi^ is most accurately expressed in Lv 17^^ ‘ The 
mphesh of the flesh is ^n the blood. ... The blood 
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niaketh atonement by reason of the nepTi^h^^ more 
laxly in Dt 12^, ^ The blood is the nephesh,^ This 
is elucidated in Lv 17^^ where we read, ‘The 
nephesh of all fiesh is its blood, by reason of its 
nephesh^ (so Kn., KaL), we may say that the 
blood is the n&phesh of the flesh, if we bear in 
mind that there is a nephesh resident in the blood, 
which is the cause of the vitality of the blood, and 
therefore also of the flesh. Hence the repellent 
feature in eating the flesh of animals whose blood 
had not been shed before death was that, in eating 
such flesh, from which the nephesh had not been 
allowed to escape, one would eat the nephesh, and 
this is strongly forbidden in the words ; ‘ But flesh 
with the 7iephesh . . . shall ye not eat’ (Gn 9 ^ ; cf, 
Db 12-3). 

Human nature was not at first considered as a 
unity, but attention was directed to the centres of 
activity, wdiere a mysterious energy was at work ; 
and, long before man used the word nephesh as we 
use the word ‘soul,’ the several organs weie con- 
sidered separately, as so many independent centres 
of vitality. The heart, the livei, the kidneys, 
and the eye were regarded as distinct potencies,^ 
endowed with life, not interrelated or unified one 
with another. The word iiephesh is not used in the 
OT of the cause of the vitality resident in each of 
these organs, but it would be quite analogous to 
the ideas of other ancient peoples if they did 
ascribe to each a nephesh. 

It was a very general belief in old times that a 
nephesh might go out from its abode without 
causing death for some considerable time. What 
is to ns poetry and metaphor was in the hoary 
past often accepted as solid fact, as, e.g., wdien we 
read of Jacob in Gn ‘His life {nephesh) is 
bound up with the lad’s nephesh^*, and of Jona- 
than in 1 S 18h ‘his nephesh was knit to the 
nephesh of David.’ In the statement) that the soul 
of Shechem clave to Dinah (Gn 343) have refer- 
ence to the iirimitive belief that in love the (or a) 
nephesh leaves the body and enters into union 
with the soul of its beloved ; and a similar belief 
underlies the phrase wddeh compares peril to 
* putting one’s soul in one’s hand ’ (dob 13^% Jg 12®, 
1 S 19® 28«, Pb 

The consequences of the temporary departure of 
a soul were Relieved to be gindiness, mental de- 
rangement, sickness, or dotage (Tylor, JPG^L 4351). 
There seems to be an allusion to this in the words 
of Saul in 2 S l®j if, with Graetz, we may alter the 
difficult, if not impossible, wordLs iiy into 'iiy 
Saul has been wounded and is bleeding to death, 
and his words would then be : ‘ Giddiness hath 
taken hold of me, for my nephesh is no longer' in 
me.’ We have a similar underlying belief in the 
phrase which we use metaphorically ; ‘ I have 
poured out my soul,’ as Hannah said to Eli 
(1 S 1^3) ; as Job also says : ‘ My soul is poured 
out upon me ’ (30^®) j and as is said of the righteous 
servant : ‘ He pouxed out his soul unto death ’ 
(Is 53^3)^ In the first two cases the result is 
extreme prostration of mind and body, and in the 
third case death. It is the voluntary surrender of 
life. 

The blood-soul may be ‘ smitten ’ when a wound 
inflicted causes bloodshed (Gn 37®^ Dt 19^^); or 
this nephesh may be ‘ slain ’ in unintentional homi- 
cide (ISiu 31^® 35^), or in murder (2 S 4®) ; while in 
Bt 27®® a curse is pronounced on one who should 
accept a bribe ‘to stay a mphesh of innocent blood.’ 
The Hebrews were forbidden to make ‘an incision 
to the mphesh,^ ie. to incur the loss of the nephesh 
by the loss of blood (Lv 19®®). 

(2) The suhjectwe method. — It is quite certain 
that men practised observation long before they 
practised introspection. When man habituated 
1 H. W, Eobinson, GkrUUm Peatfi/ne of Man, p. 22*^* 


himself to turn his thoughts within, he became 
conscious of himself as a unity ; the various organs 
were his organs. He was no longer an assemblage 
of vital organs, as observation led him to suppose ; 
he was a unity, an organism ; and the m^^sterious 
cause of his internal activities was his 7uphesh, his 
soul, the cause of his energies and emotions. Tims 
the nephesh in this sense is the seat of appetites, 
such as hunger (La 1^^} and thirst (Is 29®), and also 
of the outgoings of life in desires, longings, and 
wishes (1 S 20^ 23®®, 2 S 3®^). It is also the centre 
of all sensibilities, as disgust (Nu 2P), weariness 
(Jg 16^®), love (Gn 44®®), hatred (2 S 5®), anger (2 S 
17®), wrath (Jg 18®®), and sorrow (Jer ; but in 
all these ana similar cases nephesh approaches 
the meaning of our word ‘souP (g'.v.), and is so 
rendered. 

Most ancient peoples believed that the souls of 
the departed lingered some days near the corpse ; 
and, while some peoples had no dread of the de- 
parting spirit, others, including the Hebrews, had 
a great terror as to the mischief it might effect ; 
and their boisterous funeral practices were designed 
to scare the spirit away. We have indications of 
this belief in the lingering of a soul in the fact that 
a Nazxxite is forbidden during his vow to come near 
the 7iephesh of a dead man (Nu 6®) ; a man rendered 
unclean through a nephesh was not allowed to eat 
the Passover at the statutory time, but might eat 
it a month later (9^®). Indeed, any one, male or 
female, who was unclean by a nephesh must go and 
remain outside the camp until purified (5®), and a 
high priest was forbidden at any time to enter 
a room where the nephesh of a dead person was at 
large (Lv 21^^). 

Eventually, after or before the funeral, the soul 
was believed to pass into Sheol, and to be gathered 
unto its fathers, Hebrew has a distinct word for 
wraiths or ghosts, r^phdtm, but nephesh is also 
used of the soul as a disembodied psychical entity. 
‘ Gather not my soul with the wicked,’ the Psalmist 
prays (26®),* ‘Thou wilt not abandon my soul to 
Bheol,’ says another (16^®) ; ‘ He hath delivered my 
so%tl from Sheol,’ says a third (86^® ; so Job 33^®**^, 
Is 38^"^). By this time the nephesh has become the 
man’s self, Ids personality, 

(3) The ohje,e.Uve-s7ihjeetive method* — Man believed 
himself to he the object of attack or of benign in- 
fluences from other spirits, or from the one groat 
Spirit, God. When the influence was gentle, he 
conceived of it as * breath ’ {n'^sliMmilh) ; and when 
it was violent he spoke of it as a ‘ wind ’ {rmh), 
partly, no doubt, because it caused him to pant 
with excitement. The stronger emotions of man 
were traced to the ruah, or spirit of man, while 
the gentler emotions and the inspirations from 
the Divine were due to the action of the Divine 
n^shdmdh or the human n^shmndh* See Spirit. 

2. Hayyim,— is a plural form, for which 
no singular is extant (the root is ’’n or nm, ‘ to 
live ’). It is an intensive plural, denoting diversity 
in unity. As the plural form ElChim seems to ex- 
press the conception of one God with many mani- 
festations, so myytm expresses life in its many 
manifestations and modes. G. H. A. Ewald truly 
says that the word ‘ life ’ is ‘ most expressive and 
crowded with meaning,’ ^ Its various meanings it 
is now our purpose to deploy. 

(1) Fhysmal life.---^ayy%m is used of physical 
existence (a) in relation to time only, x*epresentmg 
the continuance of the existence oi God or man, 
in possession of their varied activities; thus we 
read of ‘ ilie days of one’s life ’ (Dt #, I S 7^}, ‘ the 
years of one’s life’ (Gn 23^, Ex 6^®), and ‘ the days 
of the years of one’s life ’ (Gn 25“^ 47®) ; {h) in rela- 
tion to its antithesis, physical death (Jos 2*®, Jer 
21®, Ps 89^®); and (c) in relation to the events 

1 OT and MT Tftealogy, Eng. tr,* Edinburgh, 188$, p. X8S. 
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whieli occur in one’s lifetime, or are the outcome 
of one’s energies or activities, as marriage (Lv 18^^), 
deeds of valour (Jg 16^®), singing God’s praises 
(Ps 104'*®), sensuous enjoyments {Eo 3^^). ‘They 
were lovely and beautiful in their lims^ (2 S 1^®) ; 

* My soul is weary of my life ’ (Job 10^) ; ‘ Preserve 
my life from fear of the enemy ’ (Ps 6#). 

The remarkable thing as to the Hebrew usage 
of hayyfm is the clear conviction that ‘life’ is 
something more than a continuance of physical 
existence. There is a clear recognition of the 
dignity of man — that man was not meant to live 
the life of an animal or a life of sensuous gratifica- 
tion. Such a life is unworthy of so dignified a 
creature as man is. As man’s sense of dignity 
developed, the word ‘life’ became filled with 
deeper connotation. Boughly speaking, man’s 
view of ‘life’ passed through the same three 
stages as we have found in regard to the word 
nepheshi [a) man’s life consists in what he has, 
‘the abundance of the good things that he pos- 
sesses’— the objective regard; [b) man’s life con- 
sists in what he is, his character— the subjective 
regard ; and (c) man’s life consists in his relation 
to God, the influences which come to him from 
communion with the Divine— the objective-sub- 
jective regard. In passing through this develop- 
ment, Israel was subconsciously discussing the 
problem of the summum honum — ^What is man’s 
highest good ? Wherein does man’s true life con- 
sist ? And his three answers were : (a) happiness, 
(b) goodness of character, and (c) fellowship with 
God. 

(2) Joyous life. — Life, to be worthy of the name, 
must not be existence merely, but exuberant, 
joyous life. Life is not the humdrum of physical 
existence; it is the possession of goods, family, 
and wealth, which can contribute to man’s enjoy- 
ment. It is the exhilaration of the red-letter days, 
when life is sublimely worth living. A life of joy 
and felicity is alone worthy to »e called ‘ life.’ 
This was always implied in the Oriental salutation : 

‘ Let the king live’ (1 K 1^, 2 S 16^®). It is asso- 
ciated with largesses of the gold of Sheba (Ps 72^®), 
with riches and honour (Pr 22^), with prosperity 
and large possessions (Dt 5®® [Heb. v.®®]). In Eo 9® 
the Hebrew reads : ‘ See life with the wife whom 
thou lovest,’ but AV and RV both correctly inter- 
pret : ‘ Live joyfully with the wife ’ ; and, when a 
man is honoured with an invitation to the court, 
that is a day of days : ‘ In the light of the king’s 
countenance is life^ (Pr 16^®), 

(3) Ethical life, — True life consists in what a 
man is and not in what he has. The ideal life is a 
good life, a life of righteousness. ‘ In the way of 
righteousness is life’ (Pr 12®®) ; ‘Wisdom and dis- 
cretion are life to the soul ’ (3®®) ; ‘ Keep her 
[wisdom] ; for she is thy life’ (4^®) ; ‘ The words of 
wisdom are life to those that find them ’ (4®®) ; 
‘ Whoso findeth wisdom findeth life’ There 
are three things which ‘tend to life’; righteous- 
ness (11^®), the labour of the righteous (10^®), and 
the fear of the Lord (19®®). In the same pregnant 
sense of the word ‘ life ’ we read of ‘ the way of 
life.’ ‘Torah is light; the reproofs of instruc- 
tion are the way of life’ (6®®) ; ^ He that heedeth 
instruction is in the way of life’ (10^^), Similarly, 
the sages speak of a ‘fountain of life.’ ‘The 
Torah of the wise is a fountain of life’ (13^^) ; so 
is the ‘ fear of the Lord’ (14®^) and ‘understanding’ 
disciplined by correction (16®®). In Lv 18® in the 
Code of Holiness there is a statement, quoted in 
Neh 9®® and developed at length by Ezk ; ‘ Ye 
shall keep my statutes, and my judgments ; which 
if a man do, he shall live by them.’ The statutes 
and judgments are considered, not as the rule and 
guide of life merely, but as providing the pabulum 
of the moral life. This appears more strikingly in 
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Dt 8® : ‘ Man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.’ Revealed truth is the sus- 
tenance of character — of that moral life which is 
acceptable to God. Similarly, Hezekiah in his 
Psalm, speaking of the promises of God, says : ‘ By 
these things men live, and wholly therein is the 
life of my spirit ’ (Is 38^®), and in 65® the Lord calls 
men through His prophet, saying : ‘ Incline your 
ear, and come unto me ; hear, and your soul shall 
live.’ 

^ (4) Beligious life, — The passages hitherto con- 
sidered refer to the moral life nurtured by the 
instruction of the wise and by obedience to the 
revealed will of God ; but the OT saints rose to a 
higher conception of life than even this — the life 
which is nourished by fellowship with God, the life 
concerning which the Psalmist could say: ‘The 
Lord is the strength of my life ’ (27^) ; ‘ 1 love thee, 
0 Lord, my strength’ (18^)? ‘The Lord is my 
strength and my shield’ (28*^); ‘My prayer shall 
be unto the God of my life’ (42®). ‘In God’s 
favour is life* (30®); the only life fully worthy 
of the name is that spent in the consciousness of 
His favour. Deuteronomy promises repeatedly a 
long and prosperous life on earth as the token of 
God’s approbation, but the mystics soar above and 
beyond this present sphere. ‘ The righteous hath 
hope in his death,’ says one of the sages (Pr 14®®). 
They rejoiced that God was their ‘ portion ’ (Ps 
IIG®*^), ‘in the land of the living’ (Ps 142®), that 
God was their ‘guest-friend’ (Ps 15^), and there- 
fore there is an eternal covenant between Him and 
them. The high-water mark of a sense of unend- 
ing frendship with God is found in Ps 73 : ‘Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? And there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee ’ ; and from 
this the inference is drawn: ‘I am continually 
with thee. Thou shalt guide me with thy coun- 
sel and afterward receive me to glory’ (v.®®^). 
God’s friendship is the only true abiding good. 
This enables a man to triumph over death. ‘Thou 
wilt show me the path of life ; in thy presence is 
fulness of joy ; in thy right hand there are plea- 
sures for evermore ’ (16^^) ; ‘ I shall behold thy face 
in righteousness : I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with thy likeness ’ (17^®). 

‘In. all these Psalms,’ says Dillmann,! ‘there is a full sense 
of a aldiviog already begun in this life, which to their 
authors gives the assurance that Sheol cannot be the end of 
such a nfe, but only blessedness with God. But it is always 
expressed as a personal conviction, not as a dogma, and we 
need not wonder that such deep experiences are somewhat 
rare.* 

In conclusion, we turn to the significance of the 
word ‘ life ’ in Ezekiel. The prophet looks forward 
with great expectancy to the return from exile, 
but it is under the glamour of vastly improved 
religious conditions. The Kingdom oi God is to 
be with men. The Lord’s servant David shall he 
the benign prince and ruler (37®^* 34®®^* )■ Jahweh 
will take people from among the nations and 
sprinkle clean water upon them, give them a new 
heart and put a new spirit within them, and cause 
them to walk in His statutes and keep His judg- 
ments (36®^®*). Ezekiel contenmlates a new age— 
a Kingdom of God on earth. But, before that is 
established, he sees intervening a period of terrible 
conflict with the powers of evil, in which the 
wicked who are unfit to form part of the new 
Kingdom shall perish. Those who do wickedly 
shall not live, they shall surely die (18^®'^®). Those 
who ‘do that which is lawful and right,’ being 
endowed with the new heart and the new spirit, 
‘shall surely live’ (18®’®). The Kingdom of God 
with its great moral and religious privileges is ever 
before the prophet’s thoughts. To ‘ live ^is to pass 
safely through the impending conflict with evil 
^ AT Theologie, p. 400. 
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and to enter on the new Kingdom, in which God’s 
presence will be mncli more real and evident (48^) ; 
to ‘ die’ IS to perish in the crisis and to be excluded 
from the Kingdom. 

Litbraturb.— H. Wheeler Robinson, TheChriBiian Doctrine 
of MaUi Edinburgh, 1911, ch. i., Rehqious IdmB of the OT, 
London, 1913, ch. iv ; E. B. Tylor, do , 1891, chs. xi ~ 
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C. F. A. Dillraann (Leipzig, 1895); artt. Blood, Breath, 
0KATH AND DISPOSAL OF TUB Dbad (Jewish) \ HDB, art. * Life 
and Death,* sect, on ‘ OT Teaching.* 

J. T. Marshall. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Indian). — Tlie earliest 
Aryans to enter India worshipped a vast number 
of petty spirits, but they learned, rather later, to 
revere a number of the greater phenomena of 
nature, and also laid much stress on the worship 
of their ancestors. This ritual formed the founda- 
tion on which all the institutions of the Aryan 
family were built, ^ though it may well be that the 
religious belief had its own ultimate origin in the 
natural organization of the family. At all events, 
the belief in the power of ancestors profoundly 
modified that organization. The father was the 
family priest, and controlled the worsh^ of the 
ancestors of the family in all details. Centuries 
after their entry into India, when the Aryans 
were engaged in the imperial work of bringing 
all the peoples of N. India under their political 
and intellectual domination, the great doctrine 
of karma and re-birth took shape, with Farquh ar ® 
we may conjecture that 

‘among the many animistic tubes the invaders met on the 
broad plains of the North, there must have been some who 
held the common primitive belief that the souls of men may 
become incarnate in animals. There were probably totemistic 
clans who believed that at death a man became, like his totem, 
a tiger, an ox, a frog, or a snake,' 

Whether the transmigration idea came from this 
source or not it is impossible to say, and, indeed, 
it is more probable that it was at first a deduction 
from the physical resemblances which were observed 
among kindred. 

‘Bat, even if the idea that human souls might undergo animal 
births came from the aborigines, that is but on© element in the 
oomnlex doctrine. That which gave the belief its power over 
the intelleobj and also its value for the moral life, was tlie con- 
nexion of this fairy-tale idea with the powerful ethical concep- 
tion of retribution ; and we may be certain that that was &e 
work of the Arj^an mind.* » 

The doctrine first appears in the earliest TJpani- 
§ads. Thus, while transmigration has been believed 
in many lands, the Hindu doctrine of karma 
is, as far as we can yet say, unique,^ 

Inextricably, though by no means consistently, 
intertwined with this moral theory of retribution 
is the more primitive and far more wide-spread 
belief that souls are something almost material, 
although they may not he always palpable or 
tangible. 

I. Vedas and Brahmanas. — ^In the Eigveda the 
conceptions of death are not entirely consistent, 
but the principal belief relating to the aja hlWLgay 
or ‘unborn part/ was as follows. When the remains 
of the deceased had been placed on the funeral pile 
and the process of cremation had begun, Agni, the 
god of fire, was prayed not to scorch or consume 
the departed, not to tear asunder his sldn or limbs, 
but, after the fiiames had done their work, to con- 
vey to the fathers or ancestors the mortal who had 
been presented to him as an offering. His eye was 
bidden to go to the sun/ his breath to the wind, 
and so on. As fot his unborn part, Agni was sup- 

1 J. N, Earquhar, Crown of Minduism* London, 1918, p. 66; 
ctEREiimt > 

Op. ciit. p, 136, Sib. 
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5 In Rigveda, x. Iviii. 8, the* shuts of the departed are said to 
go to the sun and to U|as, the 


plicated to kindle it with his heat and flame, and, 
assuming his most auspicious form, to convey it to 
the world of the righteous.^ Before this unborn 
part can complete its course from earth to the third 
heaven, however, it has to traverse a vast gulf of 
darkness. Leaving behind on earth all that is evil 
and imperfect, and proceeding by the paths which 
the fathers trod,^ the spirit, invested with a lustre 
like that of the gods, soars to the realms of eternal 
light in a car or on wings, on the undecaying pinions 
wherewith Agni slays the Baksasas, wafted iip- 
wards by the Maruts, recovers then its ancient 
body in a complete and glorified form, meets with 
the ancestors who axe living in festivity with Yama, 
obtains from him, when recognized as one of his 
own, a delectable abode, and enters upon a more 
perfect life. 

In the Vedio era death was held ‘ to he the going-forth from 
the living of his breath, or of the thinking part, the mind, which 
was held to reside in the heart. . . . Heaven, a happy heie- 
after, was all that was looked forward to by these Yedic Aryans. 
Throughout the hymns there is no weariness of life, no pessi- 
misni.^8 

From death there is no awakening ; the shade, 
the breath, soul, or spirit has gone forth and re- 
turns not. 

‘In the ^'Taittiriya Brahmana”' the souls of the deceased 
are said to dwell m the heavens above as stars, and again in the 
stars are “the lights of those righteous men who go to the celestial 
world." In the Batapatha Brdhmana " deatli is the sun whose 
rays attach to mortals their life breath, yet, os the ** Katha 
Upanishad” declares; “No mortal lives by the breath that 
goes up and the breath tliat goes down. We live by another in 
whom these two repose.’* There was something W'lfich went 
out of man in sleep and death ; something rinderlying the Ego, 
the I, the vital breath, more subtle than life. In the 
Veda” the sun, though it holds the life breath of mortals, is 
something more. It is the Self, or the Atman, of all that moves 
and moves not, of all that fills the heavens and the earth. So 
of man there is also the Atman, “ the Self, smaller than small, 
greater than great, hidden in the heart of that creature." A 
man who is free from desires and free from grief se^ the 
majesty of the Self by the grace of the Creator. It is this 
Atman, or Self, more abstract in its conception than soul, 
Psyche, or “anima," that becomes also the Universal Self, the Self 
of the World, “ bhuinivah atman,” of which the “Veda " speaks : 
“ When that which had no bones bore him who has boncss, when 
that which was formless took shape and form." The Indian 
sage . , • had first to sweep away all that which had been pro- 
duced, even the gods themselves, and to his gaze there reinamed 
but the neuter essence, Brahman, from which all things Issued 
forth, and into which all things resolve themselves. There re- 
mained also the Self, the Soul, the Atman of man. There was 
but one step further to be reached by the Indian mind, and 
that was taken when all duality vanished, and the Brahman 
became the Great Self, the “Paramltman,'* the Universal Self, 
into which was merged the Atman, or Self, of man.’^ 

In other words, the Hindu conception of the soul 
approached that of the modem monisfcs (see, fur- 
ther, art. Atman). 

2. Upanisads* — In the pre-Biiddhistic XJpanisads 
the som is ^supposed to exist inside eacli human 
body and to be the one sufficient explanation of 
life and motion* In the living body it dwells 
ordinarily in a cavity in the heart, and is of the 
size of a grain of rice or barley. In later specula- 
tion it MOWS to the size of a thumb and is, there- 
fore, called ‘ the dwarf.’ In shape it is like a man. 
Beliefs varied as to its appearance and as to its 
composition. One passage says that it consists of 
consciousness, mind, breath ; eye and ears j earth, 
water, fire, and ether; heat and bo heat; desire 
and no desire; anger and no a^er; law and no 
law— in a word, of all things.® Tlius the soul was 
conceived as material, although it also possessed 
selected mental qualities. It could quit the body 
in dream sleep, and cerfcaiB diseases were supposed 

1 Rigved^x. xvi. 1-5, * Ib, x. xiv. I. 

W. iVazer, Xdt&rmtf Mistorg of India, Loudon, 1^8, 
pp. 36, 88. 

4 BVazer, op. cit p. 106 1 

5 Bxhad&rwayaha lipcm., m iv. 6 ; see also im vil. X4-22, 

Speculation in the Upouifad times was very free and it veered 
round even to the denial of the soul as a subetauo© (B. G. 
Bhandarkar, Saivismmd Minor MeligiomSy items, 

Straesbmg, 1913, p. 2). Buddhism also practically demed the 
existence of the humanaoul as a substance, as Bhandarkar poln1» 
out (p. But In the end it taught a very difiTerent doctrine 
(see below). 
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to be due to its having escaped from the body, so 
that charms had to be employed to bring it back. 
In some passages the soul is supposed to have 
existed before birth in some other body, and 
opinions varied as to how it got into its first body. 
We also find a curious speculation, with three 
variants,^ on the transfer of the soul by generation, 
through the seed. One of these is the theory that 
certain human souls, on going to the moon, become 
the food of the gods as a consequence of their good 
deeds. When the efficacy of those deeds is ex- 
hausted, they pass from the gods to the ether, from 
the ether into the air, from that into the rain, 
thence on to the earth, and from it into plants 
which become food to males, whence they pass into 
females. At an ordinary man's death the top part 
of the heart is lighted up, and the soul, guided by 
that light, departs from the heart into the eye, 
and through it into some other body, exalted or 
not according to deeds done in the body which it 
is leaving. The soul of the man whose cravings 
have ceased goes to Brahman. The Upanisads are 
almost unanimous that the soul will not obtain 
release from re-birth either hy sacrifice or by 
penance. 

* It must be by a sort of theosophic or animistic insight, by 
the perception, the absolute knowledge and certainty, that 
one’s own soul is identical with the Great Soul, the only per- 
manent reality, the ultimate basis and cause of all phenomena.* 2 

In the Kausitahi Brahmana Upan^ the belief 
in transmigration is combined with a notion that 
souls go first to the moon. All who depart from 
this world go to the moon. In the bright fortnight 
it is gladdened by their spirits, hut in the dark one 
it sends them forth into new births. It is the door 
of heaven. Him who rejects it it sends on beyond, 
but whoso rejects it not, him it rains down upon 
this world 5 and here he is born as a worm, a grass- 
hopper, fish, bird, lion, boar, serpent, tiger, or a 
man or some other creature, according to his deeds 
or his knowledge.® 

3 , Jainism. — Thet 


* „ > probably 

the oldest living Indian creed", defines the universe 
as not created and not controlled by any individual 
god. As substance it is without beginning and 
without end, but it is not homogeneous, since it 
consists of substance {dravya), which is either yto, 

^ alive,' or anm, which may be translated ‘in- 
organic.* There are five kinds of substance not 
alive, viz. matter, space, the two ethers, and 
(figuratively) time ; but living beings are com- 
pounded of two kinds of substance, viz. soul and 
body, and the Jain belief is that nearly every- 
thing, even plants, particles of earth, fire, and 
wind, is possessed of life. In other words, the J ain 
philosophy is pure animism. Jim is sometimes 
translated ‘living being' and sometimes ‘soul,' yet 
it is not one individual universal world-soul, but a 
mass of mutually exclusive, individual souls, and 
every soul having attained its highest state {moksa) 
is paramatman^ or ‘great soul,’ a term only 
very roughly translatable by the word ‘god.' 
Jainism thus fails to draw any definable distinction 
between ‘life' and the soul. Dravya may be 
defined from several points of view. From the 
standpoint of its own unchanging nature it is that 
which ever exists. For example, the soul now 
embodied as a cat may in its next life be incarnated 
as a dog, man, insect, or what not, yet remain, in 
spite of all these changes, the same mdividual soul 
^1 the time ; and thus, while the body is merely 
a vast multitude of cells which come and go,^ the 
soul is a homogeneous substance whose qualities 
{gw^a) do not come and go, and which is always 

1 'll. W. Bhys Davids, Buddhist Indiati London, 1903, p. 254, 

a/5.p 266. 

s T.. W. Bhys Davids, hestwres m the Origin and Growth of 
Religion as ulustrated hy some Points in the JSistory of Bm- 
dhim, London, 1891, p. 81 ; of. Appendix vn. for parallel beliefs 
on Bonls going to the modn. 


itself, never becoming or merging into another, 
though in their modifications {paryaya) the gunas 
are ceaselessly changing. The soul in its pure 
state is invisible, but, when compounded in a 
subtle way with visible, tangible matter, it is 
rendered visible, and men, angels, etc., are examples 
of it in this impure state. We do not, however, 
know when these conceptions were formed by 
Jainism, and we cannot say that Jain philosophy 
evolved them unaided. They were apparently 
borrowed from the common stock of ideas cur- 
rent in India and were modified by the Jains in 
their own way. The earliest Indo- Aryan concep- 
tion of life as a series of re-births was far more 
primitive, and was developed not on metaphysical 
lines but for ethical purposes. 

4 . Buddhism. — Buddhism, as an organized creed, 
has disappeared from India, but the ideas which it 
adopted or promulgated are still living and form 
one of the sources from which the Indian beliefs 
as to the origin of life are drawn. For instance, 
the Buddhist teaching that all life is^ due to a 
common source appears to find expression in the 
legend that with Buddha himself Avas born his 
horse, as well as his wife, his companions, and 
even the Mahabodhi tree and the four treasure- 
vases. These are the seven that were born simul- 
taneously, but to make up seven one must count 
the four vases as one. Another legend d^lares 
that with the Bodhisattva were born 500 Sakya 
princes, 500 maidens, 500 servants, 600 horses, 500 
elephants, and as many treasures came to light.^ 
A very similar conception has survived in modern 
India, 

Thus m tlie legend of Guga, his mother is destined never to 
hear a son, but Bhagwan nibs some of the dirt out of his head 
and gives it to her. She divides it among a Brahman 'woman^ 
another of the lowest caste, a gray mare, and herself ; and all 
four females, hitherto barren, become fruitful. In another 
cult-legend a Brahman gives a Eaja three grains of rice, and 
each of his three queens swallows one and bears a son. A stock 
incident in folk-tales is the gift hy a faqir of a barleycorn to 
a barren widow whereby she conceives. For the Buddhist 
doctrines see art. Death and Disposal op the Dead (Buddhist). 

5 . Mediaeval. — Three or four centuries before 
the Christian era a religion with Vasudeva as its 
central figure and a school of his followers known 
as Bhagavata was founded, in India. According 
to the Mahcihhdratay the sun is the gate, and after 
entrance those who are free from sin, all their 
material impurities being burnt, remain as atoms 
in him (it) ; then, released from him, they enter 
the Aniruddha (self-consciousness) form and, be- 
coming mind, they enter the Pradyumna (mind) 
form. Leaving this, they enter that of Samkar^ana, 
i,e. the form of the individual soul {jlva)^ and 
afterwards, freed from the three gunas, they enter 
the Supreme Soul, who is everywhere and who is 
Vasudeva, ‘he who covers the whole world, and 
is the resting-place (adhmasa) of all beings,’ 
Vasudeva next became identified with Krsna 
and Visnu, and finally with Narayanaj and 
the Bhaliti system or Ekantika Dharma (mono- 
theism) was attached to the Vaisnava creeds. Its 
earliest exposition in the Bhd>gavad*GUa teaches 
that they who know the incarnations and the 
deeds of toagavat are released from the body and 
not born again. The discipline prescribed, how- 
ever, for the attainment of the Brahma condition 
is religious, not merely moral, and this difier- 
entiates the Bhakti doctrine from that of the 
Katha and Brhctddrmiyaha Upanisads, Mention 
is made of two paths, and those who die while 
the sun is in his northern course (Uttaray^na) 
go to BrahmH, while those who die while he is 
in his southjern course go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. Again, the whole 


1 J. P. Vogel, *'A Greeco-Buddbist Sculpture in the Lahore 
Museum,’ in Journal of the Punjab JSistoriccU /Society, i. [1902] 
135. 
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creation (Saihsara) is compared to a pipnl-trQ^, 
which is to be cut by the weapon of indilierence or 
detachment. When a soul departs from a body it 
takes away the indriyas (senses), of which mafias 
(mind) is the sixth, and brings them in when it 
assumes another body. The soul itself is a part 
of Bhagavat and is eternal. By becoming soma 
(hemp) "'Bha^avat raises all herbs. By becoming 
lire he aids digestion. There are two souls in the 
world, one changeable, the other not, and besides 
these there is another, the highest or Paramatman, 
who, as the unchangeable lord, supports all three 
worlds after entering into them. Hence it appears 
that it is the animal soul that goes out of the body 
along with the six senses and enters new ones in 
that condition. 

6. Modern Aryan. — The multiplicity and, it 
must be confessed, inconsistencies of the older 
doctrines current in India regarding life and death 
are reflected in the countless beliefs now existing, 
but through all the bewildering variations which 

revail a lew dominant conceptions can generally 

e traced, and a remote and savage tribe will be 
found professing a creed which is based on the 
fundamentals of orthodox Hinduism. Even the 
regular terminology will reappear in forms more or 
less mutilated. So numerous are these beliefs 
that only a few of them can be given. 

The basic idea of life in all India is that it is 
indestructible. This leads to a readiness to take 
life which to the European appears callous and 
brutal indifference to it. Thus in 1841 S. C. Mac- 
pherson was deputed to Gan jam in Madras to 
suppress female infanticide and human sacrifices 
among the Khonds, a tribe which believed that 
souls return to human form in the same family, 
hut that they do not do so if the naming ceremony 
on the 7th day after birth has not been performed. 
As the Khonds ardently desire sons, they saw in 
this belief a perfect justification for female infanti- 
cide as a means of reducing the number of female 
souls to be re-born in the family. ^ A very similar 
belief prevails in the Panjab, whore a girl child is 
or was killed with rites and an incantation bidding 
her * send a brother instead.* Exchange is not 
murder. 

How far this and similar beliefs account for the 
reluctance to cremate young children does not 
appear. But the souls of those dying after infancy 
or childhood are very widely believed to pass into 
another world, at least for a term. Thus in the 
Pan jab the Kanets of the Kulii valley sometimes 
after a cremation make a small foot-bridge over 
running water in the neighbourhood to help the 
passing of the soul of the deceased.® Yet the same 
people practise a form of divination, which is very 
widely spread, to ascertain, immediately after 
death, what animal the soul will enter or has 
entered. 

This belief is perfectly consistent with a belief 
in metempsychosis and yet compatible with the 
worship or propitiation of the dead, who may he 
benevolent or the reverse. Among the kindly dead 
may be numbered the spirits of ancestors, of pure 
ones (siddhs)f and saints, of dutiful widows who 
have committed sat% and so on. But the propitia- 
tion of the malevolent dead is much more neces- 
sary, and therefore prevalent. Eor example, in 
the Kumaon division of the United Provinces the 
lowest class, the poms, and even the lower classes 
of Brahmans, the Khas Brahmans and Bajputs— 
in fact, the hulk of the population-— believe xn the 
powers of the malevolent or vindictive dead. Thus, 
if a man has two wives and drives one to suicide, 
any disease afflicting the other wife’s children is 

1 R A. Gait, Omsus Rep, incJia, 1&18, p. 210. 

2 H, A. Bose, Qlassary q/* Runiab Trms mR CoMes, Lftbore, 
1911, ii. 403, 


ascribed to her ghost, which must be propitiated, 
and graduallj^ comes to be treated as a god. If a 
man is killedln a quarrel, every misfortune befall- 
ing his slayer or liis children is ascribed to the 
ghost. 

‘ There is reason to believe that the emotion csaxtsed by the 
dread of the effects of kanna is nnich stronj?er in the hills than 
m the plains. In particular dying m debt is dreaded as the 
debtor will, it is believed, be re-born as the ox or pony of his 
creditor. If a man’s son die it is believed that he was his 
father’s creditor in a former life, and the debt being now ex- 
tinguished there is no neee^ity of his further life.’ The latter 
belief is said to provide a great consolation, since the death of 
an ordinary son is a much more serious matter. 

The certainty of the operation of karma is not 
without considerable effect on practical morality.^ 
It is automatic, so that specific condemnation by 
Pannes war (God) of any sin is hardly required. 
Similarly, the idea of forgiveness is ahsolutelj 
wanting ; evil done may be outweighed by meri- 
torious deeds only so far as to ensure a better 
existence in the future, but it is not effaced, and 
must be atoned for. As to the objection raised to 
the theory of transmigration — ^that it does not follow* 
from it that the soul remembers previous exist- 
ences— such a consciousness is recognized in the aise 
of great ascetics ; and even a person born in a 
degraded position knows that the reason for this is 
his wrong-doing in a previous existence.^ The 
nature of the next incarnation can also be divined, 
when a man has died, by placing ashes from a 
potter’s kiln in a shallow vessel and smoothing 
them. Next morning they will be found marked 
with human foot-prints, claws, wavy lines, and so 
on, according as the soul is to he re-horn as a man, 
a bird, a tree, etc. To ensure that they shall be 
married to each other in a future existence, a man 
and his 'wife bathe together in the Ganges with 
their clothes tied together. The important differ- 
ence in the teachings of theoretical flinduism and 
popular religion in regard to heaven and hell is 
that the former declares that there are transitory 
sfca|?es of existence in the chain of transmigratioii, 
while in the latter there is generally an idea that 
the soul, when sufficiently purified, goes to dwell 
for ever in heaven, which is regarded as a place 
where the soul will enjoy material comforts. In 
popular Hinduism there is no idea of absorption in 
the deity or of recurring cycles of existence and 
non-existence.® 

The conception of life as something impalpable, 
yet apparently material and certainly transferable, 
18 extremely common in India, and may, indeed, 
be described as the most popular. Thus a woman 
who has lost a child will bathe above its grave, 
pouring w^'ater over lierself through a sieve, in order 
to ensure a fresh conception. For the same reason 
very young children are sometimes buried under 
the tnreshold, so that the life may come back 
again. This idea leads to the popular belief that 
life may be stolen, and so on tne night of the 
Blvali, or feast of lamps, male children are occa- 
sionally stolen and killed so that a barren woman 
may bathe over the body and conceive a son of her 
own.® As in other ritual murders, it is desirable 
to kill the child with as much pain as possible. 
And during the irdddha.% the ancestral fortnight 
when the sun is in Virgo (KanyA), occurs the 
KanSgatan lafai%, or * fighting in Kanyfigat,* also 
termed sMjhi pdwan {‘sharing with otheis*), in 
which women of good Hindu caste, even Khatris and 
Brahmans, of the Central Fanjab, take part* On 
the first day of the irdddhasy the goddess Lak^mf s 
image in tlie house or lane is painted with cow- 
dxmg, and the women belonging to it go out early 
in the day to a bathing-place, reviling on the way 

k Censua Rep, United Pronirim, 1901, i. 77. 

s;&.p.7e. 

8 No one would thiak a female soul worth afcetiliag, although 
a girl’s soul is expected bo return in a boy. 
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women wlio are known to have sons. This leads 
to tussles in which garments are often rent to 
pieces, hut men must not interfere. The belief is 
that by cursing the sons of others the female 
attracts the male souls to herself through the inter- 
vention of the goddess, whose image is worshipped 
daily and thrown into the river at the end of the 
fortnight which is held sacred to the spouse of 6iva 
the destroyer as well as to the dead. Married 
women are also cursed to become widows, in order 
to prolong one’s own wedlock. On the Amdwas 
day regular fights take place between large gangs 
of women on their way to the river, and the affair 
is treated as a festival. 

Literatubb. — T his hsls been given in the footnotes. 

H. A. Rose. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Iranian). — With their 
marked, tendency towards optimism, the Iranians 
loved life (anghu, gaya^ jydtUy jitiy uUdna) and 
abhorred death {mahrkay mereByu ) ; the one is the 
creation of Ahura Mazda, the other of Angra 
Mainyu {Ys, xxx. 4), who have been at variance 
since ‘the beginning of life’ [Ys, xlv. 2). Not 
only was life hrst created by Ahura Mazda (T?. 
xliii. 5, xlvi. 6, xlviii. 6), and not only did he give 
life to the body (F^. xxxi. 11), so that Zarathushtra 
asks him how the ‘ first [i.e. the earthly] life’ is to 
be (F5. xxviii. 11; cf. xxxiii, 1), but he is ‘the 
lord of the deeds of life ’ ( Ys. xxxi. 8), and from 
him come the joys of life (Fa. xxxiii. 10 ; cf. xxxiv. 
14). The Ainesha Spentas {q,v,) give aid to the 
life of man (Fa. xxx. 7), so that Zarathushtra 
fittingly presents the ‘life of his own body’ as a 
‘holy offering’ {rdtd) to Ahura Mazda and Asha 
(Fa. xxxiii. 14). On the other hand, the demon 
Wrath (Aeshma) injures the life of man, and the 
wicked and unbelievers mar it (Fa. xxx. 6, xxxii. 
9, 11). 

Life in this world is not all; indeed, though 
Zoroastrianism teaches that all good things are 
to be enjoyed in full measure, life here below is 
but a preparation for the richer life beyond. For 
this reason Zarathnshtia asks from Vohu Man ah 
and Asha the ‘ words of life ’ {uxBd angheu§)y while 
the ‘right ways of weal’ {erezi(>§ samngM padd) 
are to be learned from the religious teacher in the 
present life (Fa. xliv. 8, xliii. 3). 

If life on earth is the ‘ first life,’ the ‘ second life ’ 
is in heaven, and that life the dregvant (the ‘man 
of the Lie,’ ‘ the perpetual term for those who take 
the devil’s side m human life’ [J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianismy London, 1913, pp. 146, 131]) 
seeks to destroy (Fa. xlv, X, xlvi. 11, liii. 6). 
Heaven is the place of ‘long life’ (Fa. xliii. 2, 13). 
Most significant of all is the presence, among 
the Amesha Spentas, of the godling Immortality, 
Ameretat (Fa. xliv. 17, xlv. 5, 10, xlvii. 1, li, 7), 
for in heaven life is to be for eternity (Fa. xlv. 7). 

When we turn to the Younger Aveata, we find 
the outlook upon life unchanged. Long life in 
this world is a blessing and an object of prayer 
(Fa. Ixviii. 11; Afrinahany i. 18), while both Ahura 
Mazda and the Gathas are honoured with life and 
body (Fa. v, 3, Iv. 1 ; cf. Iviii. 3). Life is twofold : 
‘ this ’ or ‘ the corporeal ’ (lit. ‘ osseous ’), and ‘ the 
spiritual’ {ahmWicd ahuye manahydicdy Fa. xl. 2, 
xli. 6 ; uvahhya . . . almhya . . . aheca angheu& 
yd astvatd yasca asti manahydy Fa. Ivii. 25), so 
that prayer is made to Ahura Mazda to be ‘ life 
and corporeality for both lives’ (gayascd astm- 
tmscd . . . uMyd anghvOy Fa. xli. 3). The ‘best 
life’ {mlhUta ahu, Ys. ix. 19, and often) is actually 
a synonym for ‘ heaven,’ as the ‘worst life ’ {aoi&ta 
ahuy e.g. Vmd, iii. 35) is for ‘hell,’ and this con- 
cept stul survives iu the ordinary Persian term for 
‘ heaven,’ UhiSt. The ‘ best of the best life ’ is the 
‘ righteousness of [Vmd. xviiL 6) ; and in the 

time of the final Saoshyant, Astvat-ereta, men will 


live for ever, for there shall be no more death ( Yt. 
xix. 89), even as was the case in the happy days 
of Yima’s reign (Fa. ix. 5; Yt. xix. 33; Vmd. 
ii. 5). 

In the Gathas death is seldom mentioned. The 
whole stress of Zarathushtra is on life, to be devoted 
to overcoming the powers of evil and gaining the 
eternal joys of heaven. Even the wicked do not 
die ; they are damned to the everlasting torments 
of hell (Fa. xlv. 7, xlvi. 11). In the Younger , 
Avesta, on the contrary, death is an important 
feature. We need not detail the corruption 
wrought by the ‘corpse demon’ (Nasu; cf. Gr. 
v^Kv^y ‘corpse’), which forms the main theme of 
Vend, v.-xii. (see also art. Death and Disposal 
OF THE Dead [Parsi]), and we need only mention 
that a standing epithet of Haoma {q.v, ) is duraoSa 
{‘ from whom destruction [especially death] remains 
afar,’ Ys. ix. 2, 19, x. 21, xi. 3, 10, xxxii. 14 [on 
the latter passage see Moulton, 71 f., 358]). Death 
is one of the worst of evils ( Yt. iii. 7~12 ; cf. ix. 
10), and the first to stay it was Thrita ( Vend. xx. 
2), while it is the DruJ (the Lie, the negation of 
the truth of Ahura Mazda [?]) who destroys life 
{Ys. Ivii. 15), ‘life’ here probably being meant in 
the eschatological sense. As we have seen, in the 
blessed future there will be no death, but in this 
present world only the wicked forget death ; the 
man of piety prepares for it {Aogenxadaecdy 32 ff.), 
for it is inevitable {%h. 53 ff.). 

According to the Pahlavi Dmd-l Mamdg-l Xrat 
(viii. 20), which is not stiictly orthodox, being 
markedly fatalistic in tone (cf. art. Fate [Iranian]), 
the seven planets ‘pervert every creature and 
creation, and deliver them up to death and every 
evil.’ According to the B%mdaM§n (i. 7 1 cf, xxx. 
20 ff,), the creatures of Ahriman will perish at the 
Last Day, when the heavens and the earth shall 
be created anew and when the creation of Ahura 
Mazda shall reign supreme, after wicked men shall 
have been purified by the fiood of molten metal 
which at that time will cover the world. 

Of mytholo^eal concepts of life and death there 
is scant trace in Zoroastrianism, the sole allusion, 
evidently borrowed from a Semitic source, being 
to the tree Gokart (the Gaokerena of F^. i. 30, 
Vmd. XX, 4, etc.),* or white Horn, which is ‘the 
coimteractor of decrepitude, the reviver of the 
dead, and the immortalizer of the living’ {Selec- 
tions of Zdt-Sparamy viii. 5), and from which, at 
the dTro/cardcrrao-ts, is obtained one of the com- 
ponents of the food which will give undying life to 
all {BimdahUriy xxx. 25; cf. xx. 6, xviii. 1, and see 
F. Windischmann, Zor. Studieny Berlin, 1863, pp. 
169, 253; F. Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthimsknndey 
Leipzig, 1871-78, i. 464 ff*.). 

Litbraturb. — T he principal references are given hy C. 
Bartholomae, AUiran. WirrierMcak, Strassburg, 1904, 8.w. 
‘Anghav-, ‘Gaya-,’ ‘Jitay-,’ ‘Jyatav-,’ ‘US tana*,’ ‘Mahrka-, 
‘Mere0yav-,’ * Ponrumahrka-/ etc. No special study of the 
subject has yet been written. LOUIS H. GkAY. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Japanese).-— -As might be 
expected, the early Japanese conceived of life and 
death as being entirely dejiendent on breathing. 
The word for ‘ to live,’ ikuy is associated with ihvy 
‘ breath ’ ; and i-no-chiy the expression for life and 
vitality, is believed to mean iJd-no-uchiy ‘durmg 
breatlim|[,’ or ihi-no-micki, ‘the way of respira- 
tion.’ Similarly, the word fox ‘to die,’ shinuy 
seems to mean shi-inUy ‘ the wind goes ’ (a deriva- 
tion of the word from sugi-inu, ‘ to pass away,’ is 
disputable). These very ancient words are still in 
common use, though the people think little of their 
etymology. 

'The mytholop^ opens with the primal power of 
production. Three, deities are said to have* sprung 
out of the primeval chaos. One of these is the 
iJternal-Buling (Ame-no-minaka-nushi), and the 
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other two are the High-Producing (Taka-mimusubi) 
and the Divine- (or Mysterious- ) Producing (Kami- 
mimusuhi). The last two are identified with the 
Divinity-Male (Kami-ro-gi) and the Divinity-Fe- 
male {Kami-xo-mi), the terminations gi and mi 
representing ‘male’ and ‘female’ respectively. 
It has not unreasonably been suspected that this 
triad may have been borrowed from the Chinese 
ideas of the primal entity and the two principles, 
positive and negative, flowing out of it ; but the 
Divinity-Male and the Divinity-Female are con- 
stantly invoked in the ritual or prayers, some of 
which are of remote origin. It is undeniable that 
in the pristine faith of the Japanese the generative 
powers played a great part, but these divinities 
themselves were thought to have been generated 
spontaneously, and the first pair are followed by a 
series of similar deities. They were all) generated 
independently from one another and in turn dis- 
appeared or hid themselves. 

The last of these pairs are the Male-Who-Invites 
(Izana-gi) and the Female- Who-Invites (Izana-ml), 
who are doubtless counterparts of the first pair. 
They “were united in marriage, by order of the 
celestial deities, and brought forth the islands which 
make ujp the Japanese archipelago, and nearly all 
sorts of elements and objects (see, further, art. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology [Japanese]). The 
stories of these births show that many objects of 
nature were believed to be animated, as was, in 
fact, whatever manifested any power, good or evil, 
on men. The female deity becomes ill from bear- 
ing fire as a child and consequently dies. This 
death, ho'wever, is not to be taken as a natural 
death in our modern sense of the word. After her 
death the goddess is found in Yomotsu-kuni, Le. 
‘ the dark country,’ which is thought to be in a sub- 
terranean region. The male deity visits her there 
and, against her will, looks on her body by torch- 
light. Enraged at his importunity, she, accom- 
panied by her attendants of the darkness, pursues 
him, in order to catch him and to make him a 
member of the realm where death and darkness 
mle. Their dialogue on the boundary of tlie world 
and the dark region tells of the life and death of 
human beinp. The female deity, now the genius 
of death, threatens the male that she will take the 
lives of one thousand men every day, while he 
expresses his counter-determination that he will 
give birth to one thousand and five hundred men a 
day. Thus we see how the pair of generative 
powers were divided and metamorphosed into the 
powers of life and death. A similar antithesis is 
attributed to the Heaven-Shining (Ama-terasu), 
the goddess of light and culture, and the Swift- 
Impetuous (Susa-no-wo), the god of darkness and 
outrage. These two are said to have been born of 
the hOale-'Who-Invites, either alone or in union with 
his consort. These divisions, however, are not 
thoroughgoing. Usually, in p^ular belief, life is 
ascribed to the power of the Producing deity or 
deities, and death to the power of evil spirits, who 
are indefinite in their personalities. 

The stories told of the deities, of their generation 
and death, and of life and death in general, show 
neither definite sequence nor unity of conception. 
They are coloured by ethnologic^ incidents, and 
are also possibly mingled with foreign elements. 
Still it is certain that the pristine beliefs contained 
the ideas of spontaneous generation and generative 
reproduction, on the one side, and lie belief in 
unnatural death, caused by evil forces, on the other. 
This idea of death as the violent cessation of life 
survived the belief in spontaneons generation, 
and still remains in the observances of pnxifcy, 
which are intended as a means of avoiding the con- 
tapon of pollution or to prevent evil influences of 
airidnds. 


Life is coeval with breathing, but vitality endures 
longer and acts beyond bodily limitations. Boul, 
the source of vitality, is considered to be a thing 
precious and mysterious like a je'wel ox ball. It is 
called tama or tama-shiii ‘ subtle aerial ball.’ But 
it is not always a unity or a homogeneous whole, 
for double manifestations of it, or double entities, 
are spoken of. They are either nigi-tatna and ara- 
tmna or sald~mita7na and Jcushi-mita^iia. The 
nigij ‘ mild,’ * quiet,’ ‘ refined,’ is contrasted with 
the am, which is ‘ wild,’ ‘ raging,’ ‘ raw.’ Sinii- 
larly, sahi means ‘happy,’ ‘flourishing,’^ while 
kushi means ‘wonderful,’ ‘hidden,’ or ‘hideous.’ 
The latter set is believed to be the two aspects of 
the am-ta77va, the active side of the soul, but in 
fact the relation between these two sets is not 
clearly defined. The existence of these double’souls 
in every man is also obscure. We know only that 
in some cases one of them appears, even to the 
astonishment of the possessor. Whether or not 
the doable souls were borrowed from the Chinese 
conception of souls, aerial and terrestrial, or of the 
two principles, positive and negative, is uncertaiu. 

The soul is sometimes personified as, 6*g., Uga- 
no-mitama, the spirit of vegetable production, or 
as Iki-kuni-dama, the living-land-soul. In post- 
Bnddhistie ages the souls of trees, rocks, springs, 
etc. are more in vogue. They appear in human 
form, but they are distinguished from human souls, 
being specially named the seij or ‘essence,’ The 
double souls were almost forgotten, having been 
overshadowed by Buddhistic ideas, and they were 
revived by the Snintoists of the 18th cent., but with 
little influence upon popular belief. Buddhism 
teaches that there is only one soul to one living 
being. 

As to future conditions, there is a kind of 
heavenly 'world, Takama-no-liara (‘ Plain of High 
Heaven*’), where celestial deities reign. Yomotsu- 
kuni, mentioned above, is the opposite pole. 
Besides these, there are two worlds beyond 
this, Hi-no-waka-miya (‘Solar Young Palace’) 
and Toko-yo (‘Eternal World’). The former is 
mentioned only as the abode of the Male-Who- 
Invites, and it is sometimes explained as meaning 
the shrine marking the place of ourial. The latter 
meant any place beyond the sea. Moreover, we 
are not told whether a deity, when he hides him- 
self, or a human being, when he dies, is destined 
to be bom in one of these worlds beyond. Nothing 
definite or detailed is told of these conditions. A 
definite systematization of the eschatology, after 
the models of Buddhist ideas, was made only by 
the later Shintoists. 

The Japanese remained in rather primitive con- 
ditions as to the conceptions of life and death, until 
Buddhism introduced an elaborate system of ideas 
in the 6fch cent. A.D. Contact with the civilization 
of the Asiatic continent and the importation of 
Confucianism with its writings may have influenced 
Japanese ideas in some respects, as pointed out 
above. But these influences did not materially 
change the ideas, because Confucianism was not 
particular in such matters. On the other hand, the 
Buddhist infl,uence ujjon the people of the Bast 
consisted chiefly in its elaborate eschatological 
doctrines. It taught the composite nature of human 
life, made up of the five components {^(kandka)^ in 
order to convince the people of its impermanency. 
Life, thus made up, is only a knot in a long cham 
of causation, of deeds and their fruits (i&ma), 
which stretches out endlessly before and behind. 
Along this chain our souls have passed through all 
possible forms of existence, and will continue to 
transmipate further on. There are five or six 
courses imti) of transmigration, rangmg from the 
highest heaven of pleasurable life to the nether- 
most inf @mo ; and these are again classified accord- 
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ing to the three conditions of existence (bhava)^ 
which are subdivided into twenty-five. Beyond 
these courses and conditions there are the lands 
of eternal bliss, pr^ared by various Buddhas to 
receive believers. Every one may be born in one 
of these, according to his faith and merit. The 
Tuaita heaven of Maitreya and the Sukhavati of 
Amitabha were the most popular Buddha-lands 
{kqetra) in the Buddhism brought to the East. There 
the soul, no longer subject to causation and trans- 
migration, will enjoy full communion with the 
saints, and may come back to the earthly worlds in 
order to save relatives and friends. W e can imagine 
how wonderful and attractive these teachmgs must 
have appeared to the people, simple and credulous 
as they were. Thus, an inscription dated A.D. 622 
expresses a belief in harma and a devout wish to 
be taken to the Land of Purity by the grace of 
Buddha. It is questionable how much impression 
these ideas left upon the mind of the people at 
large a hundred years after their introduction; 
but the change and widening of thought are 
undeniable. 

Steadily progressive Buddhist influence, first 
among the higher classes and then among the lower, 
gradually suppressed the old national ideas as well 
as the Confucianist conceptions of life and death. 
The romances, stories, and lyrical poems of the 
10th cent, and later abound in ideas of harma, 
transmigration, and birth in Buddha-lands. Those 
ideas and beliefs became and remain to-day the 
most important factors of popular beliefs, in spite 
of hostile endeavours made by the Confucianists 
to depose them, ever since the 17th century. They 
can be detected in many songs sung by street 
musicians, and the words alluding to them are 
used in daily afiTairs, consciously or unconsciously. 

Nevertheless, the native ideas have never died 
out, but have remained rather as a kind of matrix 
into which the adopted conceptions have been laid. 
The national beliefs, so to speak, look upon the 
sun as the source of all vitality. But here the sun 
is not exactly the goddess of light (Ama-terasu) of 
the mythology. It is sexless and without any 
other attributes than that of the life-giver. It is 
invoked as the Great Divinity (Oho-mi-kami) or the 
August Heavenly Way (0-tento-sama), and is wor- 
shipped every morning by some, or on New Year’s 
morning and at sunset on the equinoxes by the 
majority. They breathe deep breaths facing the 
sun, meaning to inhale thereby the vital essence 
{yoTd) emanating from it. At the same time 
prayers, either Shintoist or Buddhist, are uttered. 
The power opposing life is darkness, which, how- 
ever, means not merely absence of light, but an 
evil power or pollution (hegare or yinki), the cause ' 
of ills and death. 

This belief in the sun as the life-giver is certainly 
a survival of that in the Producing-Divinity, who 
follows the Heaven-Shining goddess as her nou- 
menon. The ideas and practices have been in- 
fluenced by the Buddhist cult of Vairochana (the 
Great Illuminator) and also by the Confucian 
dualism of the yin and yang, but we can see here 
a tendencj to continue primitive beliefs. 

These ideas have been systematized in recent 
times into a cult by some Shinto reformers. One 
section of Buddhists favours this cult, while the 
other disregards it, though without opposing it. 
To the former belong the Shingon sect, the most 
Hinduistic form of Buddhism, which has tried to 
amalgamate Shinto, and the Nichixen sect, the 
most Japanized Buddhism. To the latter category 
belong the Jodo and the Shin sects, the Buddhist 
Pietists and Puritans, and the Zen sect, the school 
of meditation and introspection, 

On an average, the prevailing conceptions of the 
modem Japanese are based on the Buddhistic 


Shinto. Karma and fate are still believed in by 
many, but transmigration is not strictly adhered to 
in the details of its teaching. The majority, in 
fact, think little of life and of its origin ; hut evils 
and diseases are, in many cases and by many 
people, ascribed to spirits or devils indiscriminately. 
Among the educated classes and educational circles 
agnosticism, so common to the Japanese mind and 
to Confucianists in this connexion, is a lecognized 
principle. Young Buddhists, who are now eageily 
engaged in reconstructmg their faith in Buddha, 
are not strict in the doctrines of harma and trans- 
migration. 

Liteeatdre.— B. H. Chamberlain, KojiU, Tokyo, 1882; 
W. G. Aston, Nihongi London, 1896, Shinto, do. 1905, 
pp. 84 f., 282, 292 f.; L. Hearn, Gleanings in Buddha-FieUs, 
Boston, 1897 ; A. B. Mitford, Tales of Old Japan^ London, 
1874, pp. 193-278. M. ANESAKI. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Jewish). —Optimism is 
the keynote of poat-Biblical Judaism. Everything 
that God does is for the best [Berahhoth, 606), and 
this life is essentially good, to be contemplated with 
joy and gratitude. * For every breath that a man 
draws,’ say the Kabhis, ‘let him praise God’ [Midr, 
Bah. to Gn 2^). Yet life is not an end in it- 
self, for it must be lived under a sense of respon- 
sibility to the Giver, and all its worth resides in 
this aspect of it. At death a man loses the oppor- 
tunity of obeying the Torah and the Command- 
ments {Shah,' ZQa). ‘ Morality,’ says M. Lazarus, 
summing up the teaching of Judaism on this sub- 
ject, ‘is man’s vocation ’ of Judaism, § 116), 

and the Kabbinical legend tells of God’s saying at 
Sinai : ‘ If Israel accept not the Commandments, it 
is better that the earth revert to chaos ’ {Shah, 8Sa). 
‘The world,’ say the Babbis elsewhere, ‘stands 
upon three pillars : the Torah, Worship, and Bene- 
volence ’ {A both, i. 2) ; or, according to another 
maxim, ‘upon Justice, ^Truth, and Peace’ (ih, 
i, 18). ‘ The Torah is the medicine of life ’ {Toma, 
726) ; iin other words, life is made sane and effi- 
cient by religion. God, according to the Talmudic 
doctors, says to Israel : ‘ My li^t, the Torah, is 
in thy hands; thy light, the soul, is in Mine, 
Tend My light, and I will tend thine ’ {Midr, Bah. 
to Lv 24P}, The supreme hope of the Jew is to 
behold the Kingdom of God established on earth, 
and thus, in a notable passage of the Liturgy for 
the New Year Festival, he prays : 

‘Put Thy fear, 0 Lord God, we "beseech Thee, upon all Thy 
works, so that all mankind may bow before Thee, and become 
one band united to do Thy will with a perfect heart ; for we 
know, 0 Lord, that dominion is Thine, and that strength is in 
Thy right hand. And so give glory, O Lord, to Thy people, 
hope to those that fear Thee, and the openmg of the mouth to 
those that trust in Thee. For then the righteous shall see and 
be glad, and iniquity shall shut its mouth, and all wickedness 
shaU be wholly consumed like smoke, for the proud rule of sin 
shall pass away from off the earth. Then every creature shall 
own Thee as its Creator, and everything^ that hath breath shall 
cry, The Lord, the God of Israel, reigneth, and His dominion 
ruleth over all ’ (cf . Sir 861®*). 

But, though the true life is the life of service, it 
must be glad service, for ‘ the view of life taught 
by Judaism is serious, but cheerful’ (Lazarus, 
§ 253). The Shekinah (the Divine Presence), says 
the Talmud, does not come in response either to 
grief or to levity, but to glad performance of duty 
{Shah, 306), This is the essence of Jewish doctrine 
on the subject; neither asceticism nor hedonism, 
but joy springing from and tempered by the re- 
ligious idea, is the characteristic Jewish temper. 
‘ There should he no unrestrained laughter in this 
world’ (Her. 31a). The historjr of Israel, with all 
its tragedy, is sufficient to forbid such mirth ; and 
the pious Jew denies himself many a pleasure in 
memory of desolate Jerusalem. Moreover, un- 
limited enjoyment is incompatible with a religious 
outlook on life; the good man will conceive of 
himself as living under a Divine law, with which 
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his pleasures must be made conformable. On the 
other hand, the ascetic idea is alien fco the true 
Jewish spirit. The desire for happiness is no evil 
thing, and its indulgence, under right conditions, 
is commendable. Even the impulses that make 
for physical pleasure are the iJivine handiwork, 
and to gratify them is a duty ; without them life 
would he impossible. ' If it were not for desire, the 
world could not stand; a man would not take a 
wife, nor build a house, nor plant a vineyard* 
{Midr, T^lhillvtuhy ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1891, to 
Ps 37^). But indulgence of these lower instincts 
must have as its motive, not the satisfaction wliicli 
it yields, hut the desire to promote the Divine pur- 
pose for which they 'were created. That indulgence 
IS a duty, hut a religious duty. 


T:!hus the Rabbimcial law, following the general rule laid down 
in Ber. S5a, prescribes a number of prayers to be recited by the 
Jew on indulging in various pleasures more or less sensuous in 
character—on partaking, e.g,, of various kinds of food, on inhal- 
ing the scent of a flower, on looking upon the sea, on beholding a 
rainbow, on taking possession of a new house, and on wearing new 
clothes for the first time. By such means physical gratification, 
while sanctioned, is also sanctified, The tendency to self-in- 
dulgence is not rebuked, but restrained; natural desire is 
tempered, not extirpated or suppressed. ‘Material comfort 
and ffisthetical pleasures are regarded as integral parts of an 
ethically sound life* (Lazarus, § 215). It is a Jewish boast that 
the Hebrew language is particularly nch in words connoting 
joy. The Rabbis count ten such siuionyms (Aboth dfi Rabbi 
Nathan [ed.^ S. Schechter, Vienna, 18S7J, 62a). Tlie Feast of 
Tabernacles is called the ‘ season of our gladness' eoocellence 
(see Authorked Prayer Book, ed. S. Singer, p. 228); ‘it would 
seem as though the Festival was instituted for the specific 
purpose of gladness, as though the religiousness of joy was to 
be indicated by ordaining a special celebration in ite honour' 
(M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and p. 185). Joy is itself 
service ; but it must be transmuted into service by being puri- 
fled. Pleasure must be dignified by piety and self-restraint. 
At meals, the Rabbis teach, words of Torah must be spoken, 
otherwise it is as if the assembled company ate of the sacrifices 
of the dead (Aboth, iii. 8). A man should eat only when he is 
hungry, and drink only when he is thirsty, and always in 
moderation (Hullin, 84a, &). The Talmud inveighs against 
gluttony and luxnry (Pesachim, Ilia). In fine, Judaism com- 
mends the golden mean between unbridled self -gratification 
and extreme self-denial. Indulgence and renunciation must 
be allies, not antagonists; something of both must go to 
die making of the daily life ; and each must find its justifica- 
feion in the higher ufciht3\ ‘Here,’ says Moses Lumtto (18tli 
cent,), is the true rule on this subject The worldly pleasures 
which a man needs not it is his duty fco eschew; but tliose 
which, for one reason or another, he does need ho cannot 
renoimce without sin. This is the safe rule. But its applica- 
tioa to the various olroumstanoes of life must be left fco the 
mtelligence and the conscience’ (MsiKlaf/i YmhaHm, ch. 13). 

teacher, Jehudah Halevi (iSfch cent.), aptly says ; 
Outlaw, as a whole, is divided between fear, love, and joy, by 
^oh of which one can approach God. Thy contrition on a fast 
day does nodhinjg to bring thee nearer to God than thy joy on 
the Sabbath ana holy day^ if it (the latter] is the outcome of a 
devout heiwt’ (Eim abKhazan, tr. H. Hirschfeld, London. 
1906, p. 118). ’ 


It is due partly to the difficulty of defining the 
v^a media of moderation, and partly to the sorrow- 
ful experiences of the Jewish race, that occasion- 
ally temperance has overstepped the safe line, and 
lost itself in austerity. The Talmud tells of a 
Rabhi (/e'ra) who fasted a hundred days [Baba 
mepa, 85a), and of another (Mar ben Bahina) 
who fasted practically all the year round (Pe^. 
68&). There have been Jewish sects, like the Es- 
sen^ and the j^araites (w.t?.), which have been 
marked more or less strongly by austere practices. 
In Judaism, as in other religions, mysticism has 
had oontenmt for the world and its joys as its 
corollary. The disciples of Hillel and Shanimai 
even form^iy discussed the question Avhether life 
IS worth living (Eruhin, 136). This uncertainty 
IS often visible. The devotee who gives himself 
to fasting IS called, now a saint, and now a sinner 
(Jaamffyt 11a, 22o) ; a man must die lor the Torah, 
and yet he must not (Baba Mnia, 61a ; Enthin, 66) ; 
to sleep on th^e earth is commended in one place 
of E. Meir), and discouraged in anotlier 
(ifer. 626). ^ But these contradictions are either 
passmg or incidental phases of Jewish thought; 
a firmer note is the rule, and the ascetic and the 


pessimist are only by-products of Judaism, It is 
a bad sign, say the Babhis, to despise life {Tafia 
d^be Eliyahu, ch. 14) ; and they account for the 
sin-otfermg brought by the Nazirite (Nu 6^^) by 
contending that his very abstinence from strong 
drink was a sin {Tdanith, 11a). 

‘ According to our view,’ says Jehudah Halevi (op, cif. p. 13.5), 
‘ a servant of God is not one who detaches himself from the 
world, or hates life, which is one of God's bounties. On the 
contraiy, he loves the world and a long life because it affords 
him the opportunity of deserving the world to come.* 

According to a striking Talmudic utterance, in the 
next world men ynll be called to account for the 


lawful pleasures which they have refused in this 
life (Jer. E^iddiisMn, ch. 4). And the real Jew 
speaks in these maxims. Judaism fixes the 
thoughts of its adherents upon the future world, 
hut not to the exclusion of this world* ‘It has 
revealed heaven to men, hut earth as "vvell* (M. 
Gudemann, Das Judenthum, Vienna, 1902, p. 66). 
It has no sympathy with self-mortification for it.H 
own sake, no commendation for the temper that 
voluntarily courts pain and abridges life for the 
greater glory of God* Suffering has to he patiently 
endured when it comes ; it iifis oven to be welcomed 
as the seed of moral regeneration. * With thy very 
wounds I }?ili heal thee,* God, according to the 
Babbis, cries to man {Midr. Eab. to Lv 15^ ftlie 
reference is to Jer 30^^), and ‘ those whom God 
afflicts hear his name * ( T^hillim to Fs 94^) ; 
‘ if thou desirest life, hope for affliction ’ {ib. to Fs 
16^^). Such utterances betoken not a worship of 
sorrow, hut a recognition of its disciplinary power, 
of its value for the character, its significance for 
the life. Judaism sees no merit in suffering, hut 
only in the right bearing of it ; and between ifc^- 
teachings and the ideas of the self-tormenting 
Hindu there is an impassable gulf. Suicide is a 
crime, and its perpetrator is not to be mourned 
{Midr. Eab. to Gn 9®; Maimonides, II U. Eb^earh, 
xi. 4) ; but the slow suicide that comes of 


morfcificatiou or of the neglect of health is also 
reprehensible. ‘ Ye shall keep my statutes, ami 
my judgments ; which if a man do, he shall live 
hf them* (Lv 18®)*— ‘live by them/ says the liab^ 
bmical gloss, ‘not die by them* (Foma, 866). 

Soatterad aitiong the motley contents of the Talmua ate il»» 
uiatermla for an entire treatise on medicine and hygiene ; and 
the fact Is iteelf a proof of the importance att^died fco tht* 
physioal life by the old Jewish mgtH}. Personal oloanllnoss h 
exalted into a religious duty. Ilillel (isc cent. b.c.), on his way 
to the bath-house* tells his disciples that he is about to perform 
a sacred rite ; it is a religious duty, he explains, to tend the 
body* upon which God has stamped a divine beauty (Midr. iiab. 
to Lv 2638), Personal cleanliness, the Talmud teaches, m the 
avenue to spiritual purity (Abmla Zara, 206). The duty of pre- 
serving life, it further declares, overrides the rdigloua law 
(I oma, 85b). It is not only allowable* but a duty* to extin- 
guish a dangerous fire on the Sabbath day, and to lisk pcnnis- 
flion of the religious authorities is to incur delay and to bo guilty 
of murder. The heads of the community are to be totemmi in 
gie humane task (ib. 846). For die dead , even though he be Ring 
David himself, the Sabbath must not be broken ; but it may be 
broken for the living, even for a child a day old. * Put out/ 
says the Talmud, ‘ the light of a lamp on the Mbath day rather 
than extinguish God’s light of life * (Skab. 306). In a well-known 
passage in 1 Mac (23t» ^1) the Jewish patriots are doscartb^ m 
molving to defend themselves on the Babbath instead of piw?- 
stvely saorlficing their lives, aa their brethren had done hitherto. 
Self-preservation is a duty. To slay a follow-oreature at the 
command of another is a crime (jPa. 266); but to slay Mm in 
self-defence is justifiable. If we are called upon to choose be- 
fcween^ving our own life and that of anolher, we must save our 
o\m (B^a rm^a, 62a). Self-torture is forbidden (Baba kama, 
0X6), as is tlie oourtingof needless danger fco life— by sleeping, 

Oh the grwund, or remaining in a dfiapldafced house (Tafwm* 
certain ailment ‘unclean* meats, usually 
forbidden to Jews, may be given fco the patienfc (Foma, saa). 

There are limits, however, to Hiis regard for the 
physical life* A man may break every law to save 
his life except those whioh forbid the three mrdiaal 
sins, idolatry, iaoest, and mnrder {Bank. 

Those who suffer martyrdom for the faith are 
justly lauded by the Talmud {GiUm, SJb). But, 
with these reaervations, the duty or preserving life 
is paramount. Nothing must be done to abridge 
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the duration of life even in the case of the dvinsr 
{Shxtb, 151&). 

The Talmud has the story of a sage who, suffering martyrdom 
at the stake, is adjured hy his disciples to end his agony by 
giving himself to the flames forthwith. He refuses. ‘ God,’ he 
says, * alone can take my life ; I may not ’ {Ahoda. Zara, 18a). 

Regard for life is exalted into reverence. The 
gift of God, life must he treated with the utmost 
consideration. The Talmudic laws prescribing 
kindness to the lower animals are in part actuated 
hy this motive. God has created the various types 
of animal life, and desires their per^tnation. It 
is man’s duty to pay homage to the Divine will in 
this as in every other respect, and to make himself 
the instrument for its fulfilment (see Aaron of 
Barcelona, Sepher HahinnuJch [13th cent.], §§ 284, 
545). 

Life, then, according to the Jewish idea, is not 
evil, hut supremely good ; it is not a burden to he 
shuffled off with a sigh of relief. 

‘ This world is not a vale of tears. It is a beautiful world, and 
men must keep it beautiful by the inherent graoiousness of their 
own Uvea and by the joy they weave Into the lives of others. On 
the other hand, the true Israelite does not think of this world 
as his home. It is but a halting-place on the journey from one 
point in eternity to the other, ** the ante-chamber to the palace ” 
iAl}Qth, IV. 16), ‘*a wayside inn” Qlo*ed haton, 9&), the port 
where we must equip our hark if we would fare safely on our 
fateful voyage m the great Beyond’ (Joseph, p. 287). 

Life is not to be clung to unduly, or to be yielded 
up grudgingly. When the Master’s call comes, it 
must he obeyed cheerfully; for, since He does 
everything well, the decree that removes us is as 
wise and good as is the ordinance that places us 
here. * Rear not,’ says Ben Sira, ^ the sentence of 
death. . . . Why dost thou refuse, when it is the 
good pleasure of the Most High ? ’ {Sir 413*-). This 
acceptance of death as the dispensation of Divine 
justice is the keynote of the ancient Jewish burial 
service, which takes the form of a theodicy, and, 
indeed, is so styled. Its distinctive name is sidduJc 
haddin, ^ justification of the Divine sentence,’ and 
its essence is expressed in the following quotation : 

‘Righteous art Thou, O Lord, both when Thou kiUest and 
when Thou makest alive. ... It is not for us to murmur at Thy 
method of judging. . . . Blessed, then, be the righteous Judge, 
all Whose judgments are righteous and true. . . . The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord ’ (jiutAonsfiot Prayer Book, p. 318 f.). On hearing of the 
death of one dear to him, the devout Jew utters the benedic- 
tion : ‘ Blessed be the righteous Judge ’ (ib. p. 292). 

The Israelite, then, is taught not to desire death, 
hut also not to fear it. If m life he sees the oppor- 
tunity for service, in death he discerns the si^al 
for ceasing his labours. He is so to live as to he 
ready for that signal whenever it is given ; his ‘ gar- 
ments are always to be white,’ for ^ who knoweth 
when, the ICing may come?’ {Shab, 153a), And, so 
prepared, he can await the unknown hour calmly. 

G. H. Balman is not warranted in charging the Jew, as does 
Max Muller also in his Gifford Lectures {Anthropologiaal Re- 
ligion, London, 1892, p. 869), with an undue dread of death 
‘The celebration of the Hew Year and the Day of Atonement,’ 
says Dalman, ‘ according to the notions attached to it by ortho- 
dox Judaism, instead of mitigating or banishing the fear of 
death, strengthens it’ {Christianity and Judaism, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1901, p. 40). He is doubtless thinking of the passionate 
prayers for life which fill so large a place in the liturgy for those 
solemn days. But those days are essentially days of penitence ; 
and, if the Jew supplicates for life, it is in order that by repent- 
ance and amendment he may put life to noble uses henceforth. 
Death itself has no greater terrors for him than it has for any 
other religionist. Judaism, at any rate, does not encourage 
such fears, hut exhorts the Jew to contemplate death with a 
tranquil mind as the end and the climax of the well-spent life. 
Such a death, coming in its due season, is likened 
to the gathering oi fully - ripened fruit or the 
quenching of the flame of a burnt-out lamp. The 
death to be dreaded is the morally premature one, 
which is compared to the gathering of the half- 
xipeued fruit or the untimely extinction of the 
lamp (Midr- Bah. to Gn 25®). Death is a natural 
ordinance ; his work finished, the worker must go 
and make room for his successor — Abraham for 
Isaac^ Moses for Joshua, David for Solomon [Midr- 
T^hillwi to Ps 116^*^). ‘And God saw all that He 


had made, and behold it was very good’ — it is 
death that is meant, says a Rabbi {Midr. Bah, bo 
Gn l®^). The death of the righteous is like the act 
of one who gently draws a hair from the surface 
of milk {Ber, 8a) ; this is called ^ death by a kiss ’ 
{Baba bathra, 17a). The death of the wicked, on 
the other hand, is like the painful disentangling 
of a thorn from wool {Ber, 8a). Death is the 
liberator {Bhah. 30a) ; it is like the entering into 
ort of a well-laden vessel {Midr. Bab, to Ec 7^) ; 
ence it is that the Wise Man declares that ‘ the 
day of death is better than the day of one’s birth ’ 
{ih,). ^ It is fulfilment as compared with mere 
promise, ^ Ear from being the primeval curse, death 
IS a blessing. The day that Adam died was made 
a holiday {Tana d^he Eliyahu, ch, 16). ^ The death 
of the righteous,’ God says, ‘ is a grief to Me, and 
never should they die if they did not themselves 
ask for death; for did not Abraham say, ‘'I 
would be dust and ashes,” and Jacob, "Let me die 
now”?’ {Midr, T^hilliifn to Ps 116^®). 

The idea, however, that life is desirable as the 
opportunity for obedience persistently recurs in 
the Rabbinical literatoe. The thought of its 
cessation, therefore, is not welcome. 

Even Abraham, who, as already indicated, prays for death, 
is represented (in the apocryphal Testament of AhrahanC) as 
being averse to it. He refuses to surrender his soul when the 
archangel Michael claims it ; and to win his compliance the 
angel, at the Divine bidding, puts off his fierce aspect, and 
appears to the patriarch clothed in light. In hke manner the 
Angel of Death, finding David absorbed in religious study and, 
therefore, invincible, has to divert his attention bj- a stratagem 
before he can perform his mission {Shah. 30&). 

The Angel of Death is a familiar figure in the 
Rabbinical literature, and, as in the later Biblical 
writings {e,g,, 1 Gh 2H®}, he is armed with a sword. 
Its point is tipped with gall, and it is this hitter 
drop that slays {Aboda Zara, 206). Sometimes the 
weapon is described as a knife {Ketuhoth, 776); 
sometimes Death is matured as strangling his 
victim with a cord. His presence in a town is 
betokened by^ the howling of dogs {Baba kama, 
606). According to some ideas, Death is a fallen 
angel {Pirlpe B. Ehezer, ch. 13), and identical with 
the Serpent in Eden (Wis 2^^^ ). His name, which 
often occurs in Rabbinical literature, is Sammael, 
i.e. ‘the drug of God,’ a reference to the gall on 
his sword. Liberal opinion, however, denied the 
existence of an Angel of Death, just as it scouted 
the idea of a personal Devil, ‘ Satan, the Angel 
of Death, and Evil Desire are one and the same ’ 
{Baba bathra, 16a). In other words, it is ignoble 
impulse alone that tempts and destroys. Death, 
however, is the friend of men, especially of the 
righteous. Benevolence disarms him {Derekh eres 
zuta, ch. 8) ; and he instructs the learned in reli- 
gious lore {Ber, 51a). He respects the wishes of 
the just as to when and where he delivers his 
summons {Md'ed kaion, 28a). 

A Talmudic legend tells how a famous sage, Joshua ben Levi, 
appointed to die, and permitted beforehand to see ins place in 
paradise, seizes the knife of the destroying angel, whereupon 
a heavenly voice rings out the command, ‘ Give back the knife ; 
the children of men have need of it’ {Ketuhoth, 775). Long- 
fellow has made good use of the story in his Legend of Rabbi 
ben LeDi. 

The necessity of death, however, applies only to 
the existing worldly order. In the Golden Age 
there will be no death ; Messiah Himself will slay 
it {Pesikta Bahhath [ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1880], 1616 [the Scripture proof cited is Is 25®]). 

As to the origin of death, various opinions are 
expressed. The familiar idea that death was 
brought into the world hy Adam’s sin has its place 
in Rabbinical literature (see Shah 556 ; Erubin, 
186 ; Tana dfbe Eliyah%y oh. 5) ; hnt we find it 
much earlier in Sir Closely connected with 
this idea is the legend, possibly of Persian origin, 
that the Serpent, when tempting Eve, infected her 
and, through her, all manldnd with his death-deal- 
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ing poison {Shah. 65&, X46a ; Ahoda Zara, 226 ; cf., 
further, Wis 2^^). According to another view, 
death was ordained at creation, and the prim- 
eval sin merely hastened its coming {Taricfiuma 
to Gn 39^). Certain sages held that sin is 
the cause of death, and that there cannot be 
death without it; but this opinion was contro- 
verted by the majority. There were saintly men, 
it was objected, who had died without sin ; like 
tribulation, death is no proof of transgression 
{Shah, 55^15, 6; Baba hatlira, Via). But the good 
man, when he has finished his work, must make 
way, as already stated, for liis successor {ib. 30a). 
The saints of old, however, did not die in the same 
way as did other men. Over Moses, e.^. , the Angel 
of Death had no power ; God Himself took his soul 
from him ; and the same blessed death was vouch- 
safed to the patriarchs and to other Scriptural 
heroes {Baba hathra^ I7a). Some great Biblical 
figures escaped death altogether, aud went living 
into paradise; Enoch, Elijah, and Hiram were 
among them {DereJch ere^ zu\a, ch. 1). Of Elijah 
it was believed that he was still to be seen on 
earth, and there are stories in the Talmud describ- 
ing his apparitions (see, e.g., Ta'anith, 22a). Death, 
moreover, has no power over the phcenix, which 
renews its youth every thousand years, this being 
its reward for refusing, alone among the creatures, 
to eat of the forbidden fruit oliered it by Eve 
{Midr. Bah. to Gn 3®). 

IlsTBRATURB. — ^Talmud and Midrasliim ; A. P. Bender, ‘ Be- 
liefs, Rites, and Customs of the Jews, connected with Death, 
Burial, and Mourning,’ JQR vi. [1893-943 and vii. [1894-95] ; 
S. Suwalski, Ckave JSayekudi, Warsaw, 1898 ; Hamburger’s 
EE, art. *Tod*; JE, art ‘Death’; M. Joseph, Judamn as 
Creed and. London, 1910 ; K. Kohler, Gnindriss einer 

systermtischen Theoloqie des Judenihwns, Leipzig, 1910; M. 
Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, Eng. ed. , London, 1901; F. Weber, 
System der altsynagog. palastin. Tkeologk, Leipzig, 1880, 2na 
ed. under title Jud. TheoL avf Gruml des Tahmid, etc., do., 
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LIFE AND DEATH (Teutonic). — Our know- 
ledge of tlie conceptions of life and death am{>ng 
primitive Teutonic peoples can be gleaned from 
three fields ; (1) the fragmentax^; information on 
Teutonic beliefs and practices given by classical 
and early Christian writers; (2) the organized 
religious belief of the Norse peoples, particularly 
the cult of the chief gods, which embodies bcliefe 
common to the general Teutonic stock, and reveals 
traces of earlier ideas; and (3) the great mass 
of Teutonic tradition, folklore, superstition, and 
custom, both in early times and in modern survivals. 
From a study of this material it would appear that 
the processes of thought on these subjects among 
the early Teutons were very similar to those now 
formulated for all primitive peoples. The early 
Teuton, in dividing ail that anected him into 
animate and inanimate, probably took for his 
criterion the power of motion ; from the confusion 
of this power with the faculty of volition animisbic 
ideas would arise in connexion with active natural 
phenomena, and, later, even with inanimate objects, 
while a still further development would appear 
in personification, with inevitable sex-distinemon, 
and in symbolistic beliefs. The criteria for the 
attribution of death would be the loss of the power 
of motion and the phenomena arising from it ; from 
the observation of sleep, dreams, trances, etc., 
would spring animistic beliefs. A further stage 
woiJd appear in the identification of the principle 
of life with those intangible or tangible manifesta- 
tions, such as breath, warmth, colour, pulsation, 
or blood, with whose immanence in the body life 
is obviously connected; hence the belief in a 
material form of the soul, leading to the idea of 
the ‘ external soul/ ; Of the later forms of belief 
Teutonic folklore and myth give ample evidence, 
allowing one to presuppose the earlier stages. 


I. The principle of life ia nature.— The four 
elements are constantly represented as imbued 
with life, and as able to transmit or to produce it. 
The strength of the belief in running 'water is 
shown by the wide-spread Teutonic worship of 
streams and springs (ct. Grimm, Tent. 3fythoL, p. 
101), and the practice of bathing in magic springs 
testifies to the po%ver of water to give life and 
healtii (cf. Fiazer, pt. vii. Balder the 

Beautiful, ii. 29). The personification^ of the 
living element in water is generally feminine. 

The belief in life inherent in hre is shown by 
the general Teutonic myth of Wieland, originally 
doubtless a fire demon, and by the Norse personi- 
fication of fire as Logi, later confused with, and 
superseded by, LoH. The life-transmitting powers 
of fire appear in the customs still practised through- 
out Teutonic Europe, at the ceremonicil bonfires, 
especially at Easter and Midsummer (ib. ch. iv. ; 
note that Frazer admits the existence and signi- 
ficance of these customs, although he deviates 
[ch. V.] from Mannhardt’s explanation of fire- 
festivals).^ Akin to fire-heliefa is the belief in 
the quickening power of the sun, shown in the 
connexion between the summer solstice and the 
Midsummer fires, and in the custom of rolling 
fiery wheels or other sun-symbols. A curious 
example of belief in the generative power of 
lightning occurs in the superstition that mistletoe 
is produced by a lightning-stroke. The connexion 
between fire and human life appears in the re- 
presentation of souls as flames or will-o’-the-wisps. 

Air has always had an important connexion 
'wifch the principle of life under two chief aspects : 
first, breath, the symbol of life (cf* VoliL^7d, 18); 
secondly, wind or 'whirlwind. Wind made known 
the presence of mysterious beings, and in O‘0inn, as 
god of the wind, the slain, and the ‘Wild Host/ 
is the culmination of tlie connexion of 'w’ind w'ilh 
the continuance of life in the soul. 

The primitive conception of the earth m Mother 
of all appears widely in Teutonic belief (cf. art. 
Earth, EARTH-aoi>«, § 61). Early personitlca- 
iioTiB of her occur (Nerthus, Erce), and her life- 
giving and restoring power appears in charms in 
which sods, turfs, or handfuiH of earth figure; 
many of these, whether in Old i^higlish or in 
modern survives, are Chnstianized, but their 
origin is unmistakable. The eartl/s living power 
is transferred even to inanimate objects resting 
on or discovered within her, such as stones amt 
metals; we find a life-stone that heals \vounds 
{Laxdcela Saga, 581). Stones and metals, like 
plants, fire, and water, were credited with volition, 
as in the story of Balder, and the early idea of the 
conscious power of 'W’eapons (cl ‘the sword that 
fights of itself’ [Skirnisr^, 8 1]) was long retained 
in poetry and folk-tales. 

The close connexion of trees with the principle 
of life is proved by the well-attested Teutonic 
worship of trees, and by the idea of the World- 
Tree, with its popular parallels in the identifica- 
tion of trees with the guardian-splrita of peoples, 
tribes, families, or individuals (see Hamadryads 
[Teutonic]). The mse of plants and fruits to convey 
life is frequent even in modem superstition, and 
an early instance occurs in the Vokunga Sagu 
(oh. i), where the ^ueen becomes pregnant after 
eating one of Freyja’s apples. The ashes of the 
Yule and Midsummer logs were touched and kept for 
the same purpose (cf. Beahches AND Twias, § 5). 

Certain animals, particularly the boar, had a 
special connexion witli the power of life and its 
transmission ; others had an intimate connexion 
with individusl human beings, and from thk 
arises the power of transference or of shape- 

1 W* Manubftrdt, MvmkutPm dw Ornmnm, Berlin, 1876, 
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changing. Another form of this sympathetic 
connexion appears in the * external son! ’ ; hut 
totemistic ideas, the logical conclusion of deposit- 
ing the external soul in animals, seem never to 
have developed among the^ Teutons (K. Helm, 
AUgerm. Beligiomgesch.i i. 23 ff.). In heroic 
saga the infant hero is sometimes suckled by an 
animal, as were Wolfdietrich and SigurSr Sven. 
The serpent, in other cults so important a symbol 
of life, because of the renewal of its skin, has 
little connexion with life-conceptions in Teutonic 
mythology. The tenacity of the belief in individual 
life in the natural world appears in frequent 
personification, though it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between nature-personifications and 
those local deities which abound in Teutonic belief, 
but which may be a later development. 

It is a moot point whether the primitive Teuton 
believed in a universal life-giving spirit ; without 

f oing so far as to assume a monotheistic origin for 
’eutonic mythology, we can yet believe that the 
principle of life was early personified, though 
whether as earth-spirit or as s%-spirit it is impos- 
sible to decide. Animistic thought generally tends 
to the latter, but the Her thus evidence, the Nerthus- 
Freyr combination, and the Swedish worship of 
Freyr as a fertility deity all point to the former. 
All the chief gods had some connexion with 
productivity, and traces of phallic worship are not 
lacking (ih. i. 214-225). The origin of world-life 
has already been treated (see Cosmogony and 
Cosmology [Teutonic ]) ; the revival of world-life 
and its different phases were celebrated at the 
Easter, Midsummer, and Yule festivals. 

2 . The origin of individual life.— The Teutonic 
conception was prevented from becoming meta- 
physical by that material view of the soul which 
is illustrated by the ceremonies followed at hirth 
(see Biuth [Teutonic]) ; and the lack of individual- 
ism in the life-conception is shown by the import- 
ance attached to blood-kinship, heredity, and re- 
birth. Blood-kinship was the closest of ties, and 
the mingling of blood was the symbolic ceremonial 
for sworn orotherhood (cf. art. Brotherhood 
[Artificial], i. 7 ). The power of heredity consisted 
in the transmission of racial qualities, especially 
courage and hardihood, as in the case of Binf jotli 
( Volstmga Saga^ 8 ). The idea of re-birih, which 
still persists, was deeply rooted in Norse belief, and 
accounts for the constant pre-Christian custom of 
naming children after dead ancestors ; the name 
was of great efficacy in the attraction of ancestral 
qualities, and even implied the transmission of a 
personality. The impossibility of re- birth was 
considered a misfortune (cf. P. Herrmann, Nord. 
Mythol. , p, 35 ffi ). Similarly, the homing or genius 
in female form, could transfer itself from the dead 
to a beloved kinsman ( Vigo Gl'ums BagOt 9). The 
different stages of human life were little regarded ; 
we know of no initiatory ceremonies at adolescence, 
although Karl Pearson {Chances of Death, London, 
1897, vol. ii. ch. ix.) considers that the licentious 
character of mediaeval W alpurgisnacht revels proved 
their origin as sexual festivities; otherwise we 
hear only of military ceremonies (Tac. Germ. 13) 
or of heirship feasts {Ynglinga Saga, 40). 

The material representation of the soul was 
probably induced by the observation of dreams and 
similar phenomena, where the soul appears to have 
an independent existence, or by the location of the 
soul in various organs of the body, as the liver, 
heart, or head. An extension of this material 
representation appears in the doctrine, common to 
all Teutonic peo^es, of the * external soul * ; the 
chief evidence is the story told by Paulns Diaconus 
(de G^$t. Langohardomm, iii. 33) of King Gunthram, 
whose isoul wfi^s once observed to issne *in modum 
reptiKs’ from his mouth during sleep. Survivals 


of this idea in fairy-tales show the control exercised 
by the individual over his external soul, generally 
by depositing the soul in a place of apparent safety, 
in an object or plant, and thereby prolonging 
indefinitely the body’s existence (cf, Frazer, li. 
116 ff. ; CF, ch. V.). A case of control exercised 
by an external and malignant power is that of 
Nornagestr, whose life was identified with a burn- 
ing candle {Saga af Nornagesti, 11 ). The soul’s 
power to assume animal form and to go on journeys 
(hamfarir), leaving the body sleeping, accounts for 
hamramir, or shape-changers, and confusion of 
such ideas with the observation of states of sujier- 
normal activity appears in accounts of berserhs- 
gangr and shape-changing (see Transmigration 
[Teutonic] and Lyoanthropy, § i). 

An extensive power over the principle of life 
was acquired by magic, chiefly sympathetic, pro- 
phylactic, or coercive, and it was possible to induce 
animal and vegetable fecundity, as by the sym- 
pathetic magic of the Midsummer fires. Instances 
of the sacrifice of human life to ensure vegetable 
fecundity occur in the immolation of the kings 
Domaldi and Oldfr {Ynglinga Saga, 18, 47) ; a 
slightly different case is that of Aunn, who gained 
an added ten years of life for each son sacrificed 
{ih. 29). Magic use of plants, etc., and of charms 
could induce prolific human life, and facilitate the 
soul’s coming {Sigrdrifumdl, 9). Life could he 
protected or prolonged by various practices, such 
as passing the individual through a cleft tree or 
hollow stone (cf. Grimm, p. 1167 ; Frazer, ii. 
168 ff.); the story of Balder exemplifies prophy- 
lactic magic to secure invulnerability. By spells 
poison could be rendered innocuous {Egils Saga, 
44, 75, 79), and sickness prevented or cured, while 
the perpetual battle of the HjaSninga exemplifies 
the power to renew life indefinitely {Slcdldsha- 
parmdl, 47). Charms also had power to suspend 
life (cf. the sleeptliorn), and to harm or destroy it ; 
metamorphoses were often comprdsory, the result 
of external magic. 

3 . The conception of death in nature. — ^The 
elements have all a death-dealing as well as a 
life-giving power, especially fire and water ; water 
acquires a maleficent j)Ower on Midsummer Bay, 
and demands a human victim; similarly, many 
vegetable and animal objects had death-dealing 
powers, inherent or temporarily acquired. 

4 . The conception of individual death. — This 
arose from the phenomena attending sleep, which 
foreshadowed the soul’s departure; the soul is 
still materially represented as issuing from the 
mouth in the form of a bird or mouse, and its exit 
is facilitated in every way, In Norse mytho- 
logy the dead made an actual journey, and needed 
shoes to travel the Hel road. The idea of cessa- 
tion of activity after death, if it ever existed, was 
soon superseded, as is proved by the universal 
custom of providing the dead with material imple- 
ments ; the earliest tombs contain cups and vessels, 
not armour and weapons — a sign that at first feast- 
ing, not fighting, was to be the chief occupation. 
Activity after death could be exercised still on 
earth, but it was then frequently malignant, and 
could be prevented only by burning the corpse 
{Laxdcela Saga, 17, 24). Spirits could return in 
animal or m human form {JFrhyggja Saga, 51, 53), 
and hauntings show the power of ghosts to affect 
the living ; fear was probably as great an incentive 
to anceSor-worship as reverence. Activity in 
another world was materially conceived as a close 
parallel to mortal life, as is proved by tlie nature 
of the implements provided, and such activity was 
often localized in sepulchral howes (i?). 11). The 
Valhalla belief is the final poetic develppmSent of 
the conception of Offinn as god of the slain ; in a 
less warlike age a more peaceful prefigurement 
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arises, Bosengartm of the later German poets; 
Saxo Grammaticus’s account {Gesta Danomm, i. 
31) of Hadding’s voyage to the under world repre- 
sents an intermediate stage (of. art. Blest, Abode 
OF THE [Teutonic]). The power of death was in- 
exorable and inevitable, even the gods being 
doomed to perish at the world-death. Death was 
personified in many forms : as a messenger, or as 
an enemy. The Norse Hela was certainly at first 
a Teutonic Proserpine, however shadowy : subse- 
q[uently, her personality was not distinguished 
from her abode. Popular and grotesque personi- 
fications of death prevailed later, and gave rise to 
the idea of weakening death’s power by insulting 
or beating a tangible representation {Grimm, p. 
767). 

In spite of the undoubted fatalism of Teutonic 
peoples (see art. Doom, Doom myths [Teutonic]), 
the belief, born of instinct and desire, prevailed 
that magic enabled man to exercise a twofold 
ower over death : first, in retarding or hastening 
eath ; secondly, in controlling and summoning 
spirits (Erbyggja Saga^ 66). Preventive magic 
against death might include the wide range of 
charms to preserve health, prevent barrenness, 
heal sickness, or stanch blood. Coercive magic 
to compel death was apparently as frequent as 
preventive, though naturally more secret. It was 
possible to foresee the doom of death upon others, 
and also to have the premonition of it in oneself — 
to he fey. The summoning of spirits {Ji^cJrAnd)^ 
performed by means of the valgaldr, became in 
Noise mythology an important branch of magic 
art (see Magic [Teutonic]). 

5. The ethical aspect of life and death.— It is 
difficult to deduce the ethical outlook of the average 
Teuton on life and death because of the extremely 
objective character of the literature, but the non- 
moral aspect of world-life and world-death is proved 
by the fact that the end of the world comes * auto- 
matically,’ involving the gods also. Hespeet for 
the principle of life is presupposed by the im- 
portance attached to fertility and all that pro- 
motes it ; but this was mstinotive, and originally 
entirely non-moral. Bespect for individual lilc 
rarely appears, except in kinship ; the slaughter 
of km was abhorred as violating the blood-tie 
(Saxo Grammaticus, G^ta Danorum^ ii 1 ; Beo- 
2436 if. } ; but even this was probably due more 
to tribal than to moral instinct. Custom rather 
than morality governed the sacrifice or the re- 
tention of life, as in the case of the Gothic widows 
(Procopius, d& B&Uo Goth, ii. 14). Chivalrous 
sparing of life was little known, for Saxo Gram- 
maticus’s assertion to the contrary can hardly 
be substantiated from earlier literature {Gesta 
Damrumi v. 160). The fatalism so deeply in- 
grained in the Teutons coloured their whole 
outlook, but it was untinged by remorse for an 
ill-spent life or by fear of coming punisbment; 
and the lack of a moral division after death is 
so general that it is tempting to explain apparent 
inconsistencies by the theory of Christian influ- 
ence. Suicide was allowable when due to grief 
for a Mend or kinsman, and was more honourable 
than an ignoble death (cf. Saxo Grammaticus, tr. 
0. Elton, London, 1894, p. xxxvi). The practice 
of human sacrifice points to little respect for 
human life in the abstract (see art. nUMAH 
Sacbifiob [Teutonic]) ; the fact that such sacri- 
fices were prophylactic or propitiatory was held 
suflScient justification, if indeed any were neces- 
sary. There certainly seems to have been a strong 
idea of sacrificing the life and welfare of the one 
to that of the many. It would add greatly to our 
knowledge and the interest of the subject if, in 
the account^ of prophylactic sacrifices, the least 
clue were given to the mood and temper of the 


victim— whether he were meieiy passive under 
compulsion or a willing and exalted sufferer. 

Litbraturb.— J. G. Frazer, pt. vh., Balder the Beauti- 
ful, 2 V 0 I 3 ., London, 1913 ; J. Grimm, TeuL Mythol., tr. J, 8 
Stally brass, do. 1882-88, Ohs xix.-xxix., xxxiv.-xxxvhi. ; P. 
Herrmann, H^ord. Mythol., Leipzij?, 1903, pp. 31-99, 638-507 ; 
K. Helm, Altgenn. Religtonsgeseh., Heidelberjj^, 1913, i., sec- 
tions VI -XI.; W. Golther, Eandb. der genn, MythoL, Leipzij;, 
1895, pp. 72-110 ; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, RH, of 
the Teutons, Boston, 1902, chs. lii., xi., xviii., xx., xxu; E, 
Mog-k, ‘Mythologie,* in H. Paul, Grundr. der gerni. Philo- 
loqie^, ni. Strassbiirg, 1900, chs. v., xv. ; E. H, Meyer, Germ. 
Mythol, Berlin, 1891, ch. iv. M. E. EEATON. 

LIFE, FUTURE.— See State op the Dead. 

LIFE-TOKEN.— ^ife-token’ or Uife-index’ 
is the technical name given to an object the con- 
dition of which is in popular belief bound up with 
that of some person, and indicates his state of 
health or safety. The object may be an artifact, 
such as a tool, a 'weapon, or an ornament; or it 
may be a tree or plant, an animal, or even a well, 
or a vessel of water or some other liquid. The 
most familiar examples are found in the Ambmn 
Nights, In the story of ‘The Two Bisters %vha 
envied their Cadette,’ with which (talland con- 
cluded his version (<?f. B. F. Burton, Sitj^piemeiital 
Nights, London, 1886-88, iv. 491 If,), Prince Bahman, 
on departing in search of the talking bird, the 
golden water, and the singing tree, leaves wiili his 
sister a hunting-knife, tlie blade of whitdi^ will 
remain clean and bright so long os he continuea 
safe and sound, but will be stained with blood if he 
be slain. His brother, following him, leaves a string 
of pearls, which will run loose upon the string 
while he is alive, hut after his death will be found 
fixed and adhering together. 

The incident is, in fact, common in folk-tales all 
over the world where tiie hero goes on a perilous 
adventure, and his Irieiuhs require early information, 
that they may in case of need sally forth to xeseue 
or avenge him. It is necesBary here to draw atten- 
tion only to one wide-apreau cycle— that of the 
modem variants of the ancient Greek story of 
Persons, In these t ales Perseus is often represented 
by three nons, born in consequeime of ilieir inothcrV 
having partaken of a magical fish* Bomo p(irtion 
of the ollal of the fish m buried m the garden ; a 
tree grows on the spot ami becomes the life-token 
of the cliildren. ^ometimcH a portion of the ItshV 
blood is preserved, by its direction, in phials, one 
for each of the children, to lK>il or become turbid 
in ease of misfortune* In a story from Pisa the 
fish-bone is fastened to a beam in the kitchen, and 
sweats blood when anything untoward happens to 
any of the boys. 

There is thus an original organic connexion be- 
tween the life-token and the person whose condition 
it exhibits. This connexion supplies the interpre- 
tation. The life-token is derived from the doctrine 
of sympathetic magic, according to which any 
portion of a living being, though severed, remains 
in mystic union with the bulk, and is affected by 
whatever may afiect the bulk. Bympathctic magic, 
however, is not confined to folk- tales; it has a 
practical bearing. It is applied in witchcraft and 
folk-medicine to the injury or to the benefit of 
human beings and every object that comen into 
relation with them. Accordingly, we find the life- 
token not only in folk-tales, out also in everyday 
custom and superstition. 

A striking' and pathetdc axaropk of a worod jporfion. of a 
human being employed as his life-token is record®! m the United 
States. EaHy in the last century a hoy in Grafton County, New 
Hampshire, was so badly scalded that a piece of skin, fully 
an inch In diameter, doiaghed off, and was carefully treasured 
by his mother* When he grew up, h® left home and was never 
heard of after | but his mother vmd from time to time to examine 
the fragment of skin, persuaded that, so long as it was sound, 
her son was alive and weB, and that it would nob b^n to decay 
tmfil hJi death. For thirty years, until her death about the 
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year 1848, she kept it ; and thenceforth her daughters continued 
to do so under the influence of the same belief (JAFL vi. 
[1S93]69). 

This convenient method of providing a life-token 
from the substance of one’s own body is, however, 
not always available. Fortunately, the doctrine of 
sympathetic magic applies equally to objects de- 
rived less directly from the person. Just as in the 
tale the offal of the fish buried in the garden grows 
up into the tree and becomes the life- token of the 
children who owe their birth to, or perhaps are a 
transformation of, the fish, so trees are in actual 
life planted for the purpose. 

The navel-strmg of a Maori child was buried m a sacred place, 
and a young sapling planted over it expressly as the babe’s ‘ sign 
of life’ or life-token (R. Taylor, Te Ilea a Jlaui : New Zealand 
and ifs Inhabitants^ London, 1870, p 184). Sometimes it was 
buried at the foot of a tree or bush. If the tree or bush after- 
wards ‘ showed signs of decay or died, the results would be 
similar to the child’ (jJourn, JEthnol. Soa, i. [1869] 73). In the 
latter case an already existing tree is appropriated as the life- 
token hy uniting the child with it through the medium of the 
cord. In the same way, m Germany the afterbirth is thrown or 
buried at the foot of a young tree, and the child is expected 
to grow with the tree and thrive as it thrives (K. Barfcsch, Sagen, 
Marchen und Gehrauche aus Meklenburg, Vienna, 1880, ii 43 ; 
Am Urquellj v. [1894] 253). Though it is not now common thus 
to unite the child with the tree, the practice of planting a tree 
at the birth of a child is still frequent in Europe. In Aargau 
(Switzerland) an apple-tree is planted for a hoy, a pear-tree for 
a girl ; and it is definitely believed that the babe will thnve or 
die like the young tree (W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, 
Berlin, 1876, i. ‘ Baumkultus,’ p, 60, citing Rochholz) N umerous 
remains of this practice and hehef are found m tradition all 
over Europe. 

The caul with which some children are born also 
becomes an index of their health and prosperity. 
For this purpose gxeat care is taken of it. 

Among the Letts of Russia to lose it betokens misfortune for 
the child (R. Robert, Hist. Studien ausdem pharmakol. Inst der 
kais. tfniversitat Dorpat, iv. [Halle, 1894] 229). In England and 
ScotJand its condition, whether soft and flabby or hard, dry, 
and stiff, indicates coming misfortune or prosperity (S. O. Addy, 
Household Tales f London, 1896, p. 120; J. G. Daly ell, i)ctrA;cy 
Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 1835, p. S26)> 

But, as in the stories, the life-token is not always 
determined at the birth of the person whose fate 
is indicated by it. When a child has been passed 
through a young ash-tree split for the purpose, in 
order to cure infantile hernia, the tree is bound 
up and plastered, in the hope that it may grow 
together again; and according to the success of 
the treatment the child is expected to recover or 
not. More than this, so intimate has the connexion 
between the tree and the child become by the 
operation that, if the tree he afterwards felled, the 
child will die. Thus the tree is not merely depen- 
dent upon the fate of the child; the child is also 
dependent on the fate of the tree. This^ mutual 
dependence is sometimes expressly mentioned in 
the stories also. It results from the close con- 
nexion established between the human being and 
the object constituted as the life-token. In the 
stories it is often forgotten ; generally in practice 
it is at least implicit. 

On the Eastern peninsula of Maryland, opposite Baltimore, 
when a member of a family leaves home, a bit of hve-for-ever 
is stuck in the ground to indicate the fortune of the absent one. 
It will flourish if he prospers ; otherwise it will wither and die 
CJAFL iv. [1891] 162). At Rome every Emperor solemnly 
planted on the Oapitol a laurel, which was said to wither when 
he was about to die. A successful general to whom a triumph 
was accorded also planted on the occasion, in the shrubbery set 
by Livia, a laurel, similarly believed to wither when he was 
about to die. Two myrtle-trees grew before the temple of 
Quirmus, one called the Patrician tree, the other the Plebeian. 
So long as the Senate maintained its power as the supreme 
authority of the State, the Patncian tree flourished. But it 
began to fail at the time of the Social War, when the Plebs 
successfully asserted their rights, and the Plebeian tr^, hitherto 
sickly and shrivelled, gained the superiority (Plmy, HN p. 86). 
The Dayaks of Borneo are accustomed on certam occasions to 
plant a sort of palm, which is regarded, in the fullest sense of 
the word, as a life-token. If it grows prosperously, they can 
reckon on good fortune ; but, when it fades or dms, the per^n 
concerned has to expect the reverse (Wilken, Verspreim Gs- 
sdir^ten^ iii. 662 n.). In Germany, at Hoohheim, Emzmgen, 
and other places near Gotha, two young trees are planted at a 
wedding by the bridal pair, on the property of the commune. 
It either of the trees withers, one or the other of the spouses 
wm shortly (Mannhardt, p. 48) 


Turning now to artificial objects — an illnstration 
may be given from a somewhat unexpected quarter. 

Father George Eich, reportmg in the AnnaUs de la Pro- 
pagation de la Foi (1898) a recent visit to Easter Island, 
relates that the native converts persistently inquired after 
another Roman Catholic missionary, Father Albert Montiton, 
who had previously visited them They said that he had caused 
the great stone cross in the cemetery of Hangaroa to be set up, 
and told them . ‘ When you see this cross fall, you will say, 
Father Albert has just died ; let us pray for him.’ Father Eich 
went to see the cross, and found that it had in fact fallen, but 
had been set up again, and bore traces of its fall. On question- 
ing them to ascertain the precise date of its fall, he found that 
it coincided exactly with that of Father Albert’s death in Spain, 
25th Feb. 1894 {FL xi. [1900] 436, quoting the Annales at 
length). 

This kind of life-token easily lends itself to 
divination concerning the health or prosperity of 
absent friends, or even the prospects oflife of actual 
members of the household. 

In Thuringia, when it is desired to know whether absent 
children or other kinsmen are still living, all that is necessary is 
to stick a loaf of bread with ears of corn before putting it into 
the oven. Each of the ears is designated by the name of one 
of the absent persons concerning whom inquiry is made , 
and, if any of them be scorched m the process of baking, 
the person symbolized is assuredly dead (A. Witzschel, Sagen, 
Sitten und Gebrauche aus Thunngen, Vienna, 1878, li. 261). 
Zulu women, when their husbands go to war, hang the con- 
jugal sleeping-mat on the wall of their hut. So long as it 
casts a shadow on the wall, the husband is safe ; when it ceases 
to do so, he is believed to be dead (T.’ Arboussefc and P. Daumas, 
Exploratory Tour, Gape Town, 1846, p, 146 ; cf. H. Callaway, 
Eel. System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, p. 126). Fire or a 
caudle la often employed. In Brittany a sailor’s wife who has 
been long without tidings of her husband makes a pilgrimage 
to some shrine and lights a taper before the saint. If her hus- 
band is yet alive and well, it hums well ; otherwise the flame 
will be poor and intermittent, and will go out (A. Le Braz, 
L^gende de la mort en Basse-Bretagne, Pans, 1893, p. 6). The 
Kei Islanders in the Moluccas perform a similar ceremony. 
When men are absent on a voyage, rude lamps, consisting of 
sea-shells filled with oil and containing wicks, are lighted with 
a sort of solemn ntual at the sacred fire. Each lamp represents 
one of the absent men. A straight and steady flame indicates 
that the man represented is well in body and soul ; but, if the 
flame wavers or burns badly, an evil augury is drawn (Anthro-- 
pos, V. [1910] 364). When the men go from Yule Island, off the 
coast of New Guinea, to the Papuan Gulf for sago, a fire is lit ; 
if it goes out, ‘there will he bad luck for the voyageis, conse- 
quently care is taken to keep the fire al^bt during the whole 
time the men are away’ (A. C. Haddon, Mead-hunters, London, 
1901, p 269). A Shawnee prophet tried to persuade Tanner, 
when living among the Indians, that the fire in his lodge was 
intimately connected with his life. At all seasons and in all 
weathers it was to remain alight ; for, if he suffered it to be 
extinguished, hia life would be at an end (J. Tanner, Captivity 
and Adventures, New York, 1830, p. 166). 

The last two cases are interesting examples^ of 
the amhiguity already noticed in the relation 
between the object and the person with whose life 
it is hound up. They naturally act and react 
upon one another. Whatever affects the one 
affects the other also. The object thus con- 
nected by a mystic bond with a human life has 
sometimes been called the ‘external soul.’ It is 
perfectly true that in the stories the life of ogre or 
hero is frequently said to depend on an^ object 
hidden safely away, and that this object is occa- 
sionally described as the owner’s soul. Sometimes, 
as in the ancient Egyptian story of ‘The Two 
Brothers,’ it is called by the equivalent name of 
his heart. More commonly it is referred to simply 
as his life. It is also true that in savage belief the 
soul is separable from the body : it goes forth in 
dreams ; sickness is caused hy its absence ; a com- 
plete severance is death. Care is taken on import- 
ant occasions, as at marriage or change of dwelling, 
or at a funeral, to cage and retain the soul, and in 
sickness to recall it from wandering and restore it 
to the patient’s body. But, as in the stories, so in 
the practices and superstitions, the object in mystic 
relation with a man is by no means always called 
his soul, or said to cbntain his soul. It seems, 
therefore, to be going somewhat beyond the facts 
to apply to ib a word expressing a definite concep- 
tion when it is not applied by the people holding 
the superstition or exercising the custom. Ideas 
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are often vague, and, "where they are so, to affix 
terms to them which connote to ns something 
definite is to darken counsel. 

In Nigeria a great tree frequently stands in a village, and is 
hung vnbh rnemcine and votive olieruigs. It is described by 
the villagers as ‘ our Life,* and it is in some sense worshipped as 
a god (0. Partridge, Cross River Nutihcs, London, 1905, pp. 194, 
205). The Iho-speaking Negroes of Awka declared that such a 
tree had * the life or breath of the priest in it.' Not long ago 
the tree died and the priest * died at the same time because the 
tree had died’ (N. W. Thomas, Ibo^spcuMng Peoples, London, 
1913, 1 . 29). The Montols of Northern Nigeria believe that at 
the birth of every individual of their race, male or female, 
a snake of a certain non-poisonous species which haunts the 
dwellings is also born. From the moment of birth the snake 
and the man share a life of common duration, and the measure 
of the one is the measure of the other. Hence every care is 
taken to protect these animals from injury ; and it is said that 
they are quite harmless to human beings (</ oizm. Afr, Soc, x. 
[19103 30) So at Roma every man was deemed to be accom- 
panied throughout life by a genius, to which he owed all his 
gifts and good fortune. The genius was represented by, or 
incorporate in, a snake, which was never killed, but en- 
couraged in the house, and even in the sleeping-chamber. The 
result was, according to Pliny, that snakes multiplied to such 
an extent that, if they had not been kept down by frequent 
fires, iti would have been impossible to raal;© headway against 
their fecundity (L. Preller, Rom, Myth., Berlin, 1SS3, ii. 196-193 ; 
Pliny, EN xxix. 22). Tiberius Gracchus once caught a pair of 
snakes upon his bed, and was advised by the soothsayers to 
kill one of them, but warned that hia life was bound up with 
that of the one, and his wife’s with that of the other, llather 
than put an end to his wife’s life, he killed the male and him- 
self med in a short time (Plutarch, Tihervus Qraeehxis), At 
the monastery of Saint ilaurice, on the borders of Burgundy, 
near the Rhone, was a fishpond stocked with as many fish os 
there were monks- When any of the monks fell sick, one of 
the fish floated on the surface of the water, half-dead ; and, if 
the monk was going to die, the fish wmuld die three days before 
him (J. W. Wolf, Niederl. Sagm, Leipzig, 1843, p. 259, citing 
Leonard Vair, Troia Livres des charrms, Paris, 1683, p. 387). 
On the island of Bara, one of the Moluccas, the same belief 
seems to be attached to the cayman. No Burunese, we are 
told, would dare kill a cayman, lest he should unwittingly 
cause the death of one of his nearest kinsmen (Wilken, iii. 82). 
In fact, the belief that the lives of human beings are bound up 
\vith those of certain of the lower animals as well as of trees and 
plants is very wide-spread ; and the latter are not necessarily 
viewed as the guardians or incarnations of the souls of the 
former- 

Lakea and streams also serve as life-tokens, inde- 
pendently of the animals that haunt or inhabit 
them. 

On a mountain in Franconia a fountain issues near the 
ancestral home of an ancient noble family. The clear stream 

f ttshea forth incessantly the whole year round ♦ and it was 
elieved to fall only when one of the family was about to die 
(J. Grimm, Reutsahe Samn, Berlin, iaifi-18, i. 162), Th© waters 
of the crater-kike of Tritriva in Madagascar axe of a deep green 
colour, almost black. It ia believed that, when a member of the 
neighbouring tribe, the ^natsara, is taken ill, if the water is 
troubled and becomes of a brown colour, his death is presaged ; 
if it remains clear, he will have a chance of life (RTF vii, [1892} 
760, quoting J. Sibree). 

The present writer has elsewhere {LF ii* [1895] 
13ffi) pointed out that the custom of scrying or 
crystal-gazing (q.v.) is intimately related to those 
of looking^ into the depths of a well or a pool of 
water ox ink, and into a magical mirror, for the 
purpose of gaining tidings of absent friends or 
distant events. It will suffice to say here that 
the hallucination on which it is founded is equally 
capable of being produced by gazing intently on 
any dark and policed surface like that of standing 
water, a mirror, or a piece of stone, and that the 
sumrstition ia practically world- wide. 

The march between the life-token and the belief 
in omens drawn from objects not specially con- 
nected with any individual is ill-defined. It is by 
BO means necessary to appoint one^s own life-token : 
the health or prosperity of the absent may be 
divined by the condition of a life-token arbitrarily 
^pointed by toxious relatives or friends at home. 
There is but a step between this and the drawing 
of auguries from events and objects not appointed 
at all. The step is often taken both in tales and in 
real life. 

In an loalaudio talc tbree drops of blood appearing on the 
Imife wbdle eating are a token to one brother of another’s peril 
ox death (Am Erguell, iii. [18923 6, citing Aruasou). The sudden 
falling of throe drops of blood from the nose ia recorded in 


; recent years in countries as wide apart as Scotland and Transyl- 
; vania to be regarded as an omen of the death of a near relative 
' (W, Gregor, Folklore of N.R of Scotland, London, 18S1, p, 204; 
H. von Wlislocki, Volksglaube wid Vollsbranch der Sieben- 
bioger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p 190). At Rauen, about SO 
miles from Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a crack in a newly-baked 
loaf portends the death of one of the^ family (A. Kuhn and W. 
beliwartz, Fonldeutsche Sagen, Leipzig, ISIS, p. 436). In 
Thuringia, if an altar-light goes out, one of the clergy will die 
(Wit/ 5 ?ciiel, ii. 250- In Brunswick, when a plant in the garden, 
usually green, puts forth vrhite leaves, it betokens tiie speech 
death of some one in the house (ll, Andree, Braunschw, TolAvs. 
hunde, Brunswick, 1S9G, p. 224). The list of such omens might 
be continued indethiitely. 

Further, if my life be united to any external 
object, -whether physically (so to speak), as in the 
case of an ailing child passed through a split sap- 
ling, or hy the arbitrary appointment of myself or 
another, it is obvious that injuries intentionally 
inflicted on the object in question will react upon 
me. The felling of the sapling causes the death of 
the child. In the classic story of IMel eager the 
hero’s life came to an end with the burning and 
extinction of the fateful brand. This belief is the 
foundation of that department of magic wliich is 
used for injuring others by damaging or destroying 
things which have been closely attached to them, 
or to which identity with them is imputed. Frag- 
ments of the hair, nails, footl, or clotting, portioiH 
of the blood or saliva, and earth from tae foot- 
prints of the victim are ail impregnated with hif^ 
life, are still a portion of himselt, though detached ; 
and he may he injured or even done to death hy 
the appropriate treatment of any of these objects. 
So also to stick pins or daggers into, or to burn, 
the effigy of a man is to wound or kill the person 
represented. These are all well-known magical 
rites. Parallel with them is the treatment of such 
objects for the purpose of heneiiting the person to 
wdiom they belong. 

The navel-string oi an infant, taken by a mother to church 
at her cliurching, and laid down behind the altar or in some 
other suitable place, la deemed in Mecklenburg and Thuringia 
to be eirectual Hn surrounding the child with such holy inmi- 
encea that he will grow up Ood-karingand pious (VVitMchel, ii. 
249 ; fiartscb, ii. 46). For some such r®aion Athenian women 
who became pregnant tor the first time famig tip riielr girdle in 
the temple of Artemis. Probably for a rimilax purpose frag- 
ments of clothing and other thlnM are hung by votaries on a 
taered tree, ana plus axe rteiioeited in sacred wells. To th® 
same order of thought belongs tlie symimUietlo treatttient of 
wounds by means of the instrument inflicting them. Tlfis 
treatment, formerly accepted hy phpicians and pHlkmophers, is 
now left in Europe to the peasantry. It originates in savagery. 
The Lkungen or Bongish of Vancouver Island are very careful 
to keep concealed the arrow that has wounded a friend, and 
not to bring it near the fire ; for he would became verj* ill if the 
weapon, while still covered with his blood, were thrown Into 
the flame <F. Boas, Rep. Mnt, Amnk, London, 1890, p. 67^. 
Melanesians keep the arrow, when extracted, in a damp place 
or in cool leaves, believing that the Inflamamtioa will then be 
slight and will soon subside. But, if the enemy who has shot 
another can get back hia arrow, he puts it into the fire, with 
intent to ixntate the wound and cause fatal r^ults (E, H. 
Oodrington, The Melamsiam, Oxford, 1®1, p, 810). Bimilmr 
practices are very w!de-^read among the European pmaatry, 
and not least in our own island. 

By a very natural extenmon of the idea of the 
life-token tne cognate idea of the faith-token has 
been evolved. It is not enough for one of a pair of 
lovers to know that the other m living j there must 
he constant assurance of the absent one’s fidelity* 
The token of fidelity m, therefore, a common inci- 
dent both in tales and in actual Im 


It Is well-known in India. In the or 

‘Ocean of she Streams of Story,’ a famous collection of Indian 
rifles, the god Siva appears in a dream to Guhaseiia and his 'K'ife 
Bevasmitl. when they are about to part, and gives each of them 
a red lotus, ^ytog ; ‘Take each of you one of th«e lotuses in 
your band. And, If either of you shall be unfaithftri durii^ your 
separation, the lotus in the hand of the other Aall fade, but not 
otherwise.^ When ttaey awoke, each beheld In the other’s hand 
a red lotus ; * and it seemed if they had got one another’s hearts * 
(0, ILTawncy’s hr., O&loutfca, l&O. I »). In Buropmn folk- 
tmei^ ballads, and romances the Mth-token in by no means an 
nnnaual pieoe of machinery. It has found its way on to the 
stage. AmoM other dramas, the plot of F. Massinger’s play of 
The Pio^m turns upon iri Nor is its vogue in piao^e 
less wide, The Meoh are a Mongoloid tribe in Bengal Bvew 
Mtoh has id the oourtKysrd of hi house a plant 
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Indica\ which is carefully tended as the abode of Siva and the 
emblem of conjugal fidelity. If its leaves wither, something is 
wrong with one of the women of the household (H. H. Risley, 
TCf Calcutta, 1892, iL 89). In Peru the husband knots a branch 
of Euphorbia before going on a journey. If on his return he 
finds the knots withered up, his wife has been unfaithful ; if they 
are fresh and living, she has been true (JZE xxxvu. [1906] 439) 
At Siena formerly a maiden who wished to know how her love 
progressed kept and tended a plant of rue. While it flourished, 
all went well ; but, if it witlieied, it was a sign that the love 
she desired had failed her (A? x. [1891] 80). Losing a 

garter in the street means, according to belief in some districts 
of England and Germany, that the owner’s lover is unfaithful 
(Addy, p 98; J Grimm, Teut jJfyfA., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, Lon- 
don, 1882-88, pp. 1782, 1824). Elsewhere, on the contrary, he is 
thinking of her (Andree, p. 215 ; cf. F. D. Bergen, Current Super- 
stitionsy Boston, 1896, p. 63) Certain sacred wells in Prance have 
or had the property of certifying the loved one’s fidelity to a 
3 ealous lover. All that was necessary was to abstract a pm (which 
was often nothing but a thorn) from her dress and lay it on the 
surface of the water. If it floated, all was well ; if it sank to the 
bottom, she was unfaithful (P. Sdbillot, Folklore de Finance, n. 


[Paris, 1905] 252). In all such cases the faith-token exactly 
corresponds with the life -token. 

Literature. — Ren6 Basset, Nouveaux Contes lerhh eSy Paris, 
1897, gives in a note (pp. 309-316) an extensive list of stories in 
which the incident occurs. Many of these are abstracted and 
discussed by F, J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Balladry 
6 vols., Boston, 1882-98, m the introductions to the ballads of 
Hind Horn (i. 187), and Bonny Bee Horn (u. 317), and by W. A. 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions^ 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1887, 
i. 169, and in his dissertation appended to John Lane’s CmUnua- 
tion of Chaucer’s ‘ Squire's Tale * (published by the Chaucer 
Society, London, 1888-90), 299, 334. Discussions will be found 
on the incident and its relation to custom and superstition by 
G. A. Wilken in his monographs on ‘ Het Animisme bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel,’ *De betrekking tusschen 
menschen-, dieren- en plantenleven naar het volksgeloof,* and 
* De Simsonsage,’ collected in his Verspreide Qesohrijieni 4 vols., 
The Hague, 1912, in. ; and E. S. Hartland, The Legend of 
PerseuSy 8 vols., London, 1894-96, ii. ch vin. See also art Life 
AND Death (Primitive), § 4. 

E. Sidney Hartland, 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


Primitive (J. A. MacCitlloch), p. 47. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 51. 

Christian (A. J. Maclean), p. 52 . 

Greek and Roman (J. S. Beid), p. 66. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Primitive).— 
Among the lower races the nature and origin of 
light and darkness gave rise to many questions, 
and the answers to these are found in a great 
variety of myths. Frequently light and darkness 
are assumed to he substances— ‘a hard dark- 
ness/ as in an Australian myth ^ — or the sun, often 
regarded as the cause of light, is thought of as a fire 
or fiery substance, larger or smaller. Among the 
primitive peoples the dualism of light and darkness 
or of beings representing these — so frequently found 
at higher stages of civilization — can hardly he said 
to exist. 

I. Primordial darkness. — A wide-spread idea 
seems to be that night precedes or gives rise to day, 
darkness precedes or gives rise to light. Light, the 
light of day, appears to come gradually out of the 
darkness of night, whereas darkness falls over the 
light of day and extinguishes it, hut does not come 
from it. Man also, asleep and inert during dark- 
ness, rises to fresh activity with the light. A 
pre-existing state of darkness, out of which light 
and life have proceeded, is thus usually presup- 
posed. Many Australian tribes believe that long 
ago darkness or semi-darkness prevailed, until the 
sun was made or released. An emu^s egg was 
thrown up to the sky, and either itself gave a great 
light or set fire to a wood-pile belonging to a sky- 
being. The latter sees how beautiful earth now is, 
and therefore he makes a fire every day. There is 
little warmth in the morning, because it is not 
fully kindled, and it is cold at night when the fire 
dies out. The jackass rouses men to the light. If 
he did not, or if children imitated him, there would 
be nothing but darkness. Or the sun is created as 
the result of certain obscene rites performed by 
men who complained of having no heat or light j 
or there is darkness until the magpie props up the 
sky and so sets free the sun.^ The last-mentioned 
myth, that heaven and earth are close together, 
and that, until they are separated, their ottspring 
are in perpetual and universal night, prevails over 
Oceania. The children, or gods, or a serpent, or 
trees force them apart and so let in light and air.® 

1 Howitfc, p. 426. ^ 

2 K. L, Parker, More Aust, Legendary TaleSy LoMod, 1898, 
p, 28 : N. W. Thomas, Natives of Aust,y do. 1906, p. 249 ; Howitt, 
p. 427 : B. M. Ourr, Awt. Race, Mdbourne, 1886-87, li. 48 ; T. 
Waitz and G. Gerland, Anthrop, der NatwrvbUcer, vi. [Leipzig, 
1872] 197; R. Lasch, ARWm. [1900] 99. 

2 B, Thomson, Savage Islcmd, London, 1902, p, 84 ; G. Turner, 
ScmoOy do. 1884, p, 296 f. ; R. Taylor, Te Jka a MauP, do. 1870, 
p. 120; Waitz^Gerland, vi. 246 ; G. Grey, Polynes. Myth., do., 
n,d., p. Iff. ; of. Earth, § 3. 


Hindu (A. Hillebrandt), p. 60 . 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 61. 

Semitic and Egyptian (W. Ceuickshank), 

p. 62. 

Maori mythology relates that the Atua o te po, 
gods of Hades or darkness, existed before heaven 
was lifted up, and were more ancient than the 
Atna o te ra, gods of light, because darkness 
precedes light. Their chief was Hine nui te po, 
great mother night, or Hades. Light and life are 
represented by Tama mir te ra, the great son of 
day. A creation epic describes the cosmogonic 
periods, the first of which is that of thought, the 
second that of night or darkness ; 

* The word became fruitful ; 

It dwelt with the feeble glimmering ; 

It brought forth night, 

The great night, the long night, 

The lowest night, the loftiest night. 

The thick night, to be felt, 

The night to be touched, the night unseen. 

The night following on, 

The night ending in death ’ 

Then follows the third period, that of light, and 
the fourth, in which sun, moon, and stars are 
created, ' thrown up as the eyes of Heaven, then 
the heaven became light.’ ^ This idea that chaos 
and darkness — the state of Po, Hades, or night — 
precede all gods and all things is wide-spread in 
Polynesia. Even a heaven-god like Taaroa, creator 
of sun, moon, etc., springs from it;^ or he sprang 
out of an egg and so brought light to the world.® 

The Garos say that earth was at first a huge 
watery plain, and darkness lay over all. Tatara- 
Rabuga created earth through a lesser spirit and, 
at the latter’s request, placed sun and moon in the 
sky to give light. ^ 

The myth of Heaven and Earth as a divine pair 
is common in W. Africa, but its most significant 
expression is found among the Yorubas, who say 
that Obutala and Odudua, their chief god and god- 
dess, were shut up in darkness in a calabash in the 
beginning. She blamed him for this, whereupon 
he blinded her.*^ 

Among the Eskimos, a people dwelling for a 
great part of the year in clarkness, many myths 
deal with this subj ect. According to one of these, 
men came out of the earth, lived in perpetual 
darkness, and knew no death. There came a flood 
which destroyed all but two old women, one of 
whom desired both light and death. Death came, 

1 Taylor, p. 100 ff. , 

3 W. Ellis, Polynes. Researehes^ London, 1832, i. 822 ; Waite- 
Gerland, vi 240, 260 f. 

2 li Frobenius, Me Weltamckauung der Naturvolkery p. 10. 

4 A. Playfair, The Gcuros, London, 1909, p. 82 f. 

B A. B. Ellis, Yoruba-speahing Peoples, London, 1894, p. 42 ; 
ARWxu [1908] 402 f, ; Frobenius, pp. 860, 364, 359 
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and with it sun, moon, and stars.^ Another wide- 
spread myth is that of the brother who, in the 
time when darkness covered the earth, ravished 
his sister. In her anger at his brutal conduct, 
she pursued him to the sky with a brand. He 
became the moon and she the sun, ever pursuing 
the moon, except in winter, when she remains in 
her house and there is darkness. The stars are 
sparks from the brand.® 

A well-known Chinese myth relates that in the 
beginning all was darkness. From a great mun- 
dane egg, which divided in two, came Poon-Koo 
Wong, who made the sky out of the upper and 
earth out of the lower lial£ He also made sun and 
moon.* Chinese philosophy speaks of T'ai-Kih, the 
‘ Most Ultimate/ which produced the cosmic souls 
Yang and Yin, male and female, heaven and earth, 
warmth and cold, light and darkness.® In Japan 
an old myth in the KojiJd speaks of a time when 
Heaven and Earth were not separated and the In 
and Yo (= Yin and Yang) not yet divided. All 
was chaos and presumably darkness.® 

A Finnish cosmogonic myth in the Kalemla 
relates that from the upper and lower parts of an 
egg which fell into the primeval waters were 
formed heaven and earth, from the yolk the sun, 
from the white the moon, and from the darkness 
in the egg the clouds J 

Scandinavian mythology contains an elaborate 
myth of beginnings. There was first a void world 
of mist, ginmmga-gap. On its southern extremity 
was fire, on its northern, nifl, fog ; from 

the one proceeded light and warmth, from the 
other darkness and cold. According to Grimm, 
ginnunga-gap is the equivalent of the Gr. 
meaning both ‘abyss’ and 'darkness.’® In the 
Edda, £)ay personified is the son of Night, each 
of them having a horse and car, in which they 
journey round the earth. The primitive method 
of counting time with Scandinavians, Teutons, 
and Celts was on the principle that night preceded 
day, the moon, which 'governs the night/ being 
the measurer of time. Tacitus says of the Teutons 
that they count the number of nights, not of days, 
for the night seems to precede the day. Gmsar 
writes of the Celts that they define the divisions of 
seasons not by days but by nights, and observe 
times in such an order that day follows night.® 
A Celtic myth embodying these ideas has not 
come down to us. 

2. Origin of light.— In some of the myths just 
cited the origin of light from darkness, or from the 
creation of sun and moon, is already found. As in 
the Maori myth, light is sometimes prior to the 
sun (cf. Gn 1®* Some other examples of such 
myths may he cited. In Bushman belief the sun 
was a mortal on earth from whose body light 
radiated for a short distance round house. 
Some children were sent to throw him up to the 
sky as he slept, and now he lightens the earth, 


I K. Rasmussen, JP&opU of the- Polar North. London, 1908 
p. 101. 

5 it RBEW [18043, pp. 266, 481 ; H. Rink, T(th 
0 ^ ^ad. of tho Eskimo, London, 1876, p. 287; cf. the Idea o 
the Ticunus that stars are emanataons from the face of thi 
supreme God. 

f Of, MAIf Washington, 1907-10, 1 971 ; A. Farrer, PHm 
Mmners and Customs, London, 1879.p. 244 ; E. E. Emerson 
Mum Myths, do. 1884, p. 102 ; t RBM IF {1881}, p. 25 ; S RBB% 
[18873, P* 640 ; Frobenius, p. 80. 

} J. H, Gray, Ohim, London, 1878, i. 1; see also Ohika, yoI 
m. p. 6616, 

5 £. J. M, de Groot, Rdigion in China, JSTew York, 1912, p. 9. 

® W. G, Aston, SMntOi London, 1905, p. 86. 

7 Kalevala, rune L 

^t^ytraas, London 

1882-88, p. 568. 

5 J&. p, 736 ; Tao. 0erm, IX; Orosar, de BsU, QaU. vi 18 ; cf 
giny, MN xvi. 44, and see UAfawnAU (Celtic) and OAiiKtrnAi 
CCeutonJo). 

10 w. H, I. Bleek, Bmhmcm Eolklor», London, X81l, pp 
46-56* ^ 


Tlie Baronga think that the refiexion of light on 
the sea after the sun’s rising is a kind of source of 
light whence the sun is renewed daily. It is ' cut 
out from the provision of fire,’ and dies in the 
West nightly. Light is also called * that which 
makes ^ appear.’^ An E. African myth tells 
how two men came to a cave, looked in, and saw 
the sun. One of them removed a stone, and was 
burned up. Then the sun ascended on high to 
light the world.® According to the Ja-Luo, 
Apodtho, father of mankind, appeared from 
heaven on earth together with the sun, moon, and 
wind, which fied to the sky -when he was angry, 
and have remained there ever since. The heaven- 
land has people as bright as tire, and men will go 
there when they die.® 

3. Succession of light and darkness, day and 
ni^ht. — In some instances light, not tlarkness, is 
priniordial ; or after creation, while day exists, 
night is still unknown. Kninerous myths relate 
how darkness is produced and tiie regular alter- 
nation of day and night follo'ws. The %yumbaio, 
an Australian tribe, say that at one time the sun 
never moved. Nurelli, tired of eternal day, 1>ade 
it go down by the west."* In Banks Island, Qai, 
after making all things, did not know how make 
night, and it was always day. lie heard that 
there was night at Yava, and went there to get it 
from I Qong, Night. Ketnming with it, he bade 
his brothers prepare for night. The sun now moved 
westwards ; lie let go the night, and it was dark. 
After a time he cut it with a knife, and daylight 
again shone out. In Lepers’ Island this is told of 
Tagaro.® The Meitheis say that at first there 
were two suns which rose and set alternately. A 
slave, tired of getting no rest, shot one of them. 
There was now always darkness. The otlier snn 
refused to come forth, but at last did so os a result 
of certain ceremonies,® The savage Malays of 
Malacca have a myth of three suns, one of which 
was always left in the sky, The female sun was 
induced to swallow her husband and child, and 
now there was night,*^ A native Bra^dhan mytli 
tells that at first tliere was no night. Night, or a 
cobra who owned night, slept at the bottom of the 
watei*s. Ilia daughter would not sleep with her 
husband till ho procured darkne^ from her father. 
Sorvants were sent to bring a tucttmm fruit from 
him. In spite of all warnings, they opened it, and 
all grew dark. The daughter now separated day 
from night,® In Santa Omz sun and moon are 
said to have travelled together, hut by a trick the 
sun caused the moon to fall into a marsh and went 
on before her. Night is the result of a part of 
the moon becoming black through this trick,® A 
Finnish myth says that in the beginning there 
was nothing hut water and light— an unusual 
version of the cosmogonic idea. In some instances 
night is formed as the result of a dualism. The 
Yezidis say that God made the world beautiful. 
ThenMalilc-Tatls appeared before Him and said that 
there could be no light without darkness, no day 
without night, and accordingly He caixsed night to 
follow day/^ In a Wallachian Miirchm God sends 
a bee to inquire of the devil, the master of nighty 


1 A. Jimod, I4t6 qf a S. AfHom HeuotAtel, 19X8, 

p. 282, 

2 3>, Macdonald, Afrimna. Loadoa, XS82, i. 280. 
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whether there should be one sun or more. The 
bee rests on the devil’s head and hears his cogi- 
tations to the effect that, if there axe several suns, 
men will get so accustomed to heat that there will 
be no fear of hell ; night will be as clear as day ; 
and the works of darkness will be brought to 
an end.i In Breton folk-belief God created the 
day, and the devil made night as an offset to it.^ 
The same dualism is found in a Melanesian story 
in which all that Tagaro makes is good. Sucte, 
who makes evil things, wished to have six nights 
to one day, but Tagaro sent him underground to 
rule the souls of the dead.® An extremely naive 
Macedonian Marchen tells how all creation, grate- 
ful to the sun for his light and warmth, proposed 
to reward him with a wife. But the lion said that 
several suns would be bom and all would be burned 
up. All agreed that it was better for the sun not 
to marry. In disgust he hid himself in the sea, 
and all became dark, to the consternation of the 
animals. But the hen, persuading him that mar- 
riage was a disgrace, caused Mm to rise from the 
sea every morning.'* This myth obviously origi- 
nates from the apparent disappearance of the sun 
into the sea at night, and his apparent rising from 
it in the morning. An Eskimo myth relates that 
sun and moon were once removed, causing dark- 
ness which no shaman could dispel. A boy is 
sent by his aunt to go south, where he will find 
the light. He arrives at a hut where light like a 
hall of fire is lying, hut it is hidden by a man 
shovelling snow, which causes obscurity. He steals 
the light and is pursued. He breaks oft pieces, 
each of which produces day, which is then followed 
hy night. They are of unequal lengths because 
sometimes he travels a longer time without throw- 
ing out light, sometimes a shorter time.® This 
myth exactly reproduces the phenomena of the i 
Arctic dark winter, and the phenomena of days ’ 
and nights of varying lengths. 

4. Gods of light and darkness ; sun and moon. 
— ^l)ay and night or their rulers or representatives, 
sun and moon, are often personified as male and 
female, or as husband and wife, as in the Eskimo 
myths already cited {§ i). This is found in Ameri- 
can Indian mythology ; and in Australian belief, 
e.y. among the Arunta, the sun is female, the 
moon male,® It is also found among the Andaman 
Islanders (the sun is the wife of the moon), the 
Indians of Guatemala, in Central Celebes, in 
Cumana, among the Ewe and Yoruba, in Tahiti, 
among the Piutes, among the Ainus, and among 
the peasants of Oberpfalz."^ In another American 
myth day and night are two wives who produce 
light and darkness by sitting alternately at the 
door of their tent.® 

In New Britain sun and moon, to whom belong 
respectively day and night, are children of Ilu and 
Mamao, and, having gone up to the sky, have 
stayed there ever since.® 

In a Tongan myth Vafcea and Tonga-iti quarrel 
about the parentage of the first-born of Papa, each 
claiming it as his own. The child is cut in two. 
Vatea throws one part up to the sky, where it 
becomes the sun; Tonga-iti throws tne other to 
the dark sky, whence the moon. This is explained 


1 A. Schott, Waldoh. MSirchmy Stuttgart, 1846, p. 283 f. 
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as Day and Night alternately embracing Earth, 
their joint offspring being sun and moon.^ 

In Norse mythology Night and Day are mothei 
and son, set in the sky by All-Father, who gives 
each a horse and chariot to drive round the earth. 
The sun also has a chariot.® 

In many of the myths just cited sun and moon 
are not always regarded as causing light and dark- 
ness, or rather day and night. These exist apart 
from them, though the two are associated together. 
A clear connexion between them, however, is seen 
in another group of myths — those of the sun- 
catcher. In some of these the sun is tied down, 
as in a Toda instance, by a demi-god. There is 
at once darkness on the earth and in the under 
world, whither the sun goes at night. The people 
of both implore the demi-god for the sun’s release.® 
More usualljr the sun is captured because his course 
is far too rapid and darkness comes too soon — ^found 
in many Polynesian myths—or too erratic, as in a 
Ute myth.'* Sometimes, however, he is captured 
in order to lengthen the ordinary day, and this 
group is then connected with magical rites which 
have also this for their purpose.® Again, he is 
captured by some persons who wish to amuse 
themselves, hut it becomes so hot that the cap- 
tors run aw^ay.® The second group of myths is 
obviously suggested in answer to such a question 
I as was raised by the Inca prince ; Why cannot the 
I snn wander freely about? Clearly because he 
i obeys the will of a superior being. This is an 
I idea found also in the mythologies of the higher 
culture. 


Eor further examples see Uil'uMne, ii. [1884-86] 566 ; Lang, 
Myth, Rit. and 124 f. ; E. B. Tylor, Early Mist, of Man^ 

kind^, London, 1870, p. 846 ft. 

Light and darkness, day and night, sun, moon, 
and stars are often personified or worshipped as 
gods, or the sun, moon, and stars, as sources of 
light, are the dwellings of gods. Thus the Ainus 
believe in a spirit of light who lives in the sun or 
animates it {EBE i. 242 ^). Many African tribes 
have a high god, often the sky personified, and 
many of them worship the heavenly bodies as 
sources of light. Loba, the high god of the Bak- 
wlri, has a name signifying originally Heaven or 
Sun, and so in many other instances.’ Shango of 
the Yoruba is the sun, dwelling in a flaming house 
of brass ; one of his train is Biri, the darkness.® 
The Kavirondo worship the moon and the sun, the 
latter regarded as apathetic, occasionally benefi- 
cent, but usually malignant.® Among the ancient 
Teutons and Celts sun and moon were also divini- 
ties to whom a cult was paid.^® Among the Poly- 
nesians Ka-ne is the sunlight and Tangaloa is 
the lord of light, Ms brother being Bongo, god of 
dark and night, The Andaman Islanders connect 
Puluga, their high god, with the sky, where he set 
the sun and moon, who give light by his command 
and have their meals near his house,^® Among the 
Hottentots Tsuni-Goam, the red dawn, is opposed 
to the dark sky personified as Gaunah.^® With the 
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Fijians Ndanthina is god of light and fire, whose 
love of light in his infancy was so great that his 
mother bound lighted reed^ to his head. ^ 

5. Regions of light and darkness,— As in the 
liigher religions the beneficent or loftier gods are 
connected with light or dwell in the sky (cf. 1 Ti 
6^®, ‘ dwelling in the light which no man can ap- 
proach unto ’), so it is also in savage belief. The 
Australian high gods, Buiijil, Mtingun-ngaur, and 
Baiame, dwell in the sky or in Keladi, ‘eternal 
brightness/ and the Nurali of the Murray River 
tribes is an embodiment of light.® The^ higher 
Polynesian gods, Tangaroa, Tangaloa, Tii, etc., 
dwell in the light heavens, seven or ten in number.® 
The Khonds reverence BCira Pennu, god of light, 
or Bella Poona, the sun-god, whose dwellings are 
the sun and the place where it rises. Puhiga, the 
Andaman high god, lives in the sky. This is true 
also of many African gods ; e.y., the Zulus hold 
that the creator lives in heaven, and Nzambi 
Mpungu of the Fiort dwells behind the firma- 
ment. Similarly one of the names of the supreme 
being of the Indians of Guiana signifies ‘the 
Ancient One in Skyland.* ® Many of the Teutonic 
gods, some of them gods of light, dwelt in the sky, 
where Vallialla was situated* 

‘From the sky the gods descend to earth, along the sky they 
make their Journeys, and through the sky they survey unseen 
the doings of men.’ 6 

So also Elysium, the abode of the blest, whether 
it is in the sky or on or below the earth, is always 
a region of light and brightness. In contradistinc- 
tion to this, the abode of unhappy spirits in all 
mythologies is dark and gloomy, in this resembling 
the abode of the shades in religions where no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between good and bad 

S irits — the Bab. Arallu, the Heb. Sli«6l, the Greek 
ades (see the series of artt. on Blest, Aboi>e of 
THE). 


In S.E. Guinea evil spirite called wtrahana inhabit dark 
places and wander about at night ; and in New Britain Kata, a 
spirit causing disease, earthquake, etc., lives in craters and dark 
places.i The Tasmanians thought that lo^’ier spirits concealed 
themselves in dark ravines by day and came forth at night to do 
harm. 2 The Australians also peopled the darkness with a 
variety of horrible beings ready to pannee upon men.s In- 
numerable other examples from sa\aga belief might be cited. 
Similarly, among the Celts and Teutons a variety of demoniac 
and supernatural beings were associated with the darkness, 
and in foik-superstition generally fairies, witches, demons, wer- 
wolves, vampires, and ghosts are most powerful in the houia of 
darkness, especially ‘at the lone midnight hour when bad 
spirits have power.’ ^ See artt. Demons anp Spirits, Fairy, 
Lyoanthropy, Vampire. 

Among savages, as also among higher races, 
there is a wide-spread fear of the darkness. Many 
savages -will not travel or even leave their huts or 
cam|) at night j or, if they do so, they must be 
armed with firebrands and the like to keep evil 
^irits at a distance, since these fear the lighk 
Thus we find magical rites to overcome the 
terror of darkness ; in New Caledonia tlie 
priest, when cutting tlie umbilical cord of a boy, 
had a vessel of wmter before him, dyed black as 
ink, in order that when the child grew up he might 
not fear to go anywhere on a dark night.® I'or 
similar reasons an eclipse of the sun or the moon is 
universally feared. Generally a monster is .sup- 
posed to be destroying these bodies, and, since they 
are so often regarded as the sources of light, It m 
feared that their destruction -would mean a return 
to the primordial darkness. Every precaution is 
therefore taken to scare oft’ the destroying monster 
or to bring to an end whatever other mytliical 
cause is attributed to an eclipse.® In connexion 
■with the belief that evil spirits have power in the 
dark must be noted the wide-spread idea tliat their 

ower ceases at dawn, or that, if they are surprised 

S daylight, they are destroyed. This applies to 
evil beings, demons, witches, fairies, etc. See 
art. Faiky. 


The subterranean Fueliko or Tartarus of the Caroline 
Islandara is cold and dark J la Pol,\ nesia, as Po, or darkness, 
was the primal source of light and of tho gods of light, so it Is 
also conceived as the subterranean place of night wbither 
departed spirits In Nanumea the wicked go to a place of 
mud and darknm.9 The Japanese Yomi, or Hades, moans 
‘ darkness,* and it is presided over by Susa-uo-wo, a peraoniUca- 
tion of the rain-storm, and a moon-god, ruling also the darkness 
of nighb.io The Scandinavian Nifmel is a place of darkness 
surrounded by fogs and gloom (see BiiBSt, Abo&r or mn 
rToutonio]). 


5 * Evil powers and darkness. — Evil gods, gods 
of death, etc., are often associated with darkness, 
or divinities who are not evil have often acquired 
a sinister aspect in so far as they are associated 
with the night or even with the moon, the ruler of 
the night. The Sakai believe that the lord of hell, 
a cavern in the interior of the earth, is a friend of 
darkness and cannot bear the li^ht.^^ In Polynesia 
Bongo, brother of Tangaroa, is god of darkness 
and night ,* Hine-nui-te-po, the great mother night, 
into which all must fall, is a pei'sonification of night 
and death. Some Australian divinities to whom 
evil powers are ascribed are connected with dark- 
ness and night/® The J apanese Susa-no- wo, already 
referred to, is another instance. Much more gener- 
ally all evil spirits, demons, ghosts, and the like 
are associated with darkness, which men^s fears 
peopled with them.^^ 

^ B. Tfaouiaou, The MjtanSf London, 1908* p. 118. 

2 JAJ xlv. tl885] 813, xiii. [I884i 193 ; E. Brough Smyth, A&or. 
of Victoria, Kclbourne, 1878, t 423. 

3 Gill, pp, 4, 18 J Ellis, L 114, 326; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 240f., 
299. 


4 H. Oallaway, Met System of the Amamlu^ Natal, 1870, 
p. 49f. : A. Lan^, MoMny of MligionK London, 1900, p. 228. 

5 E. F. Im Thum, Ani^ng the Indians of Q%iami London, 
1883, p. 366. 

3 Grimm, p. 698. 

7 F. W. Obristian, CwroUne Islands, London, 1899, p* 76* 

8 ElUs, i. 896 ; Waltz-Geriond, vl. 267 f . 

9 Turner, Samoa, p, 202. 10 Aston, pp. 63, lS7t 

Skeat-Blagden, 11 286. 

13 Gill, po 4. 10-11 ; Taylor, p. 100 ; Ellis, i. 823 1 
13 Waifcz-Gerland, vi. 800 1 w See EHE iv. 023*. 


7. Dualism of light and darkness*— The contrary 
nature of light and darkness, the qiialities iuKtlnc- 
tively associated with each — life with light, tieidh 
and terror with darkness— might easily sugg^t to 
primitive minds a species of natural dualbunl The 
day seems to be swallowed up by night, again to 
appear and drive it away ; at an eclipse mxn or 
moon is wholly or partially concealed by darkness, 
figured as a beast or demon, but again emerges 
victorious. Hence in some instances on the lower 
levels of culture light, or day, and darkness, or 
night, may be personified aiul regarded as in con- 
flict, That this was the case is obvious from Hiich 
a dualistio system as the Farsi, which in funtia- 
mentally concerned with an older natural dualism 
of ligiifc and darkness, CTing rise to a moral dual- 
ism of good and evil The same dualism is found 
sporatlically in other higher religions, and in faiths 
in which the influence of Farsiism was felt/ also 
perhaps in such a dualism as exists in tlie religion 
of the Buriats On the other hand, since 

light, day, sun, seem to rise out of night, tSiey are 
perhaps more often regarded as produced by dark- 
ness, rather than hostile to it, as in Polynesian 
mythology and elsewhere (§ i). It is alto probable 
that modern inquirers into savage myths have too 
readily assumed that mythical personages repre- 
sentea, on the one hand, light, sun, or dawn, and, 
on the other, darkness and night, and that mytlis 
of a contest between a hero and a demoniac wsing 
necessarily meant a contest between light and dark* 

1 Brown, MdamMans mrd Polymsims, pp. 285, 8«7. 

3 A. Unk Eoth, Abor. of Tasmania^ LaiiOQU, 189% p, $3. 

3 Waifcz-Garlaad, vi 801; Brough t 

mnm\ 496. » -r 

4 Sir W. Sookt, Mm of St Joh% verse 24. 

6 Turner, Satneat p. Sll. 

8 Lasoh, AMW ili4 97-162 ; also art* JPaourortt and PoRTiirra. 

7 0L P. Girau* MmU ret mmamitSt i^aris* 19T4 
p-llB; 

8 S<$e Dkhnhardfc, pp. 27 ff., 48, 
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Hess. While it is possible that certain American 
myths adumbrate such a contest, it is likely that, 
on arbitrary philological grounds, such an inter- 
pretation has been too easily applied to them.^ 
One aspect of such a mythic strife may be seen 
in the beings associated with light and darlmess 
rather than m these themselves personified. Thus 
the demoniac beings who have power in the dark- 
ness are generally powerless and are not feared by 
day (§ 6), or those connected with gloom and 
darkness are often regarded as opposite in nature 
or opposed to divinities or spirits of light— 
gods residing in the heavens. In primitive 
religion decisive examples of a conflict between 
light and darkness are few in number, hut the 
mythic method is seen in the words of a Basuto 
who described nature as given up to perpetual 
strife — the wind chasing the clouds, darkness pur- 
suing night, winter summer, etc.® If, as has been 
supposed, the Polynesian Maui is the sun (though, 
as has been seen, Maui captures the sun), then the 
story of how he intended to pass through the body 
of Hine-nui-te-po, but was unsuccessful and died, 
and so brought death into the world, might be a 
myth of the sun or light being swallowed up by 
darkness.® In Khond belief the supreme creator, 
Bura Pennu, the light- or sun-god, is opposed, not 
by darkness, but by Tari Pennu, the earth-goddess, 
tne hringer of disease, death, and other evils. ^ 
Japanese mythology preserves a story of the retire- 
ment of the sun-goddess to the rock cave of heaven, 
leaving the world to darkness, because of the mis- 
conduct of her brother Susa-no-wo, the storm-god 
and later ruler of Yomi (the dark Hades). The 
gods dance in front of the cave, and she comes out 
to see them and is prevented from re-entering. 
Light is thus restored to the world. This suggests 
a myth of the strife between light and darkness. 
Later Shinto theologians allegorize the goddess’s 
retirement as emblematic of the darkness of sin, 
and the renewal of light as signifying repentance.® 
Grimm has suggested that many phrases in Teu- 
tonic languages used of light and darkness, day 
and night, show the one as a hostile, evil power in 
contrast to the kindly character of the other, and 
that there is perennial strife between the two.® 

LiTRiiATimB.--0. Dahnhardt, Natunmn, i. *Sageii zum 
Alien tCest.,* nMpziff and Berlin, 1907 ; L.. Frobenius, Die Welt- 
anschmiung der jmturvolker, Weimar, 1898; R. Lasch, ‘Dm 
Finstemisse in der Myth, und im rel. Branch der Volker,' AiJW 
id. [190m 97-162; Milusine, ii. [Pans, 1884-86] 664 ff,; E. B. 
Tylor, PC®, London, 1891, ^pctssxm. 

J. A. MacCullooh. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Chinese). -The 
Chinese outiook on life and attitude towards re- 
ligion give more prominence to light than to 
darkness. 

The two principles which pervade all nature and 
to which everything is assigned — the yw and yang 
principles, the dualistic elements of Chinese philo- 
sophy— are also the two headings into which light 
and darkness are differentiated. Yin, it may he 
said, is darkness, and yang light. The latter 
stands for the upper world of light ; the former for 
the nether world of gloom and semi-darkness. 

It is difficult to classify as gods of darkness any 
of the gods of the Chinese, unless Yama (Yen-ma, 
Yen-lo), the ruler of Hades, with his entourage of 
officials and demons, he considered as such. The 
light of the stin is wanting in the Chinese nether 

1 For these myths see B. G. Brmton, Myths of the NewWoHd, 
PhUaclelphla, 1896, p. 198 fE.; 'lylor, PC®, n. 290 For 
some arguments against these views see A. Lang, Jymeteem 
Cent xil. [1886] 60-66, and Custom and if ndon, 1893, 

p, 197 fiE. (against Hahn’s theory of a contest of light and dark- 
ness in Hottentot mythology). 

® E. Oasalls, j&es Bassoutos, Paris, 1869, p. 263. . 

8 Grey, Polynes. Myth.^ p. 38 f. ; Waibz-Gerland, 261, 267. 

4 s. O. 'MacPherson, Memorials of Service vn India, London, 
1865, p. 84. 

4 Aston, p. 300 1 


world ; it is a land of shades and of the shadow of 
death, for a twilight gloom prevails. The idea of 
hells in Taoism was derived from Buddhism ; hut 
the conception was developed on difterent lines. 
Utter darkness reigns in eight hells out of the 
millions of various abodes of punishment in the 
future world of Chinese Buddhism. ^ 

In the primitive religion of the ancient Chinese 
nature - worship was prominently _ apparent, and 
remnants of this are still found : in the erstwhile 
Forbidden City, or Inner City, of Peking there is a 
splendid altar to Light. The sun, according to the 
Chinese, is the source of all brightness, and the mas- 
culine principle in nature is embodied in it, while the 
moon IS considered to he the essence of the female 
principle. The philosopher Chu Hsi said : 

‘ In the beginning heaven and earth were just the light and 
dark air. , . . The subtle portion of the air . . . became heaven 
and the sun, moon, and stars. . . . Light and darkness have 
no begmning.*® 

The * visible darkness ’ that engulfs the sun and 
moon at an eclipse is supposed popularly to he the 


6 Grimm, p. 762, 


effect of a monster swallowing them. Mandarins 
under the old regime offered worship as an official 
duty during an eclipse, soldiers fired muskets, and 
priests clanged cymbals and chanted prayers to * 
the sun and moon. While all this was going on, 
the populace fired crackers and clashed pots and 
pans to frighten the monster away.® 

There is an altar to the sun to the east of the 
Tatar City of Peking. That to the moon is outside 
the west wall.^ 

In that ancient Chinese classic, the^ Yi King, or 
Booh of Changes, one of the trigrams is an emblem 
of light or brightness.® Light and brightness are 
the symbols of, or attributes applied to, goodness 
and virtue.® The rising of the brightest object in 
the sky is suggestive of advancing, and Hh Ping- 
w2.n of the Yuan dynasty (A.B. 1280-1367) thus 
applies it j 

‘Of bright things there is none so bright as the sun, and 
after its pattern he [the superior man] makes himself bnght.’ 7 
These instances show that the Chinese early 
seized on the striking symbolism of light and dark- 
ness to represent a mental or moral condition as 
well as a physical one; and this expressive lan- 
guage has continued in use. It appears now and 
again in the Tdo Teh China \ 

°We should attemper our brightness, and bring ourselves 
into agreement with the obscurity of others.’ 8 ‘ Use the light 
that is within you to revert to your natural clearness of sight.’ ® 
There is the goddess of lightning, worshipped by 
both Buddhists and Taoists, who, according to the 
popular mythology, was appointed to accompany 
the god of thunder on his expeditions to prevent 
his making a mistake, for on one occasion, finding 
the white rind of a melon flung away, in the 
darkness of a smoke-begrimed Chinese kitchen, he 
mistook it for rice and killed with his chisel and 
hammer the supposed waster of good food. To 
prevent the recurrence of such an event the goddess 
carries a mirror in each hand, or one in her two 
hands, and flashes light on objects before the^ god 
strikes. This is the explanation of ‘ the lightnmg’s 
fiery wing.’ , , ^ _ 

The god of fire is another of the gods connected 
with light. His name, Hwa Kwang, may be 
rendered 'Beautiful Light.’ Unlike the majority 
of the popular gods, he was not originally a human 
1 B. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism^, London, 1888, 
p. lost*. 

2T. Mc0atchie, Confuoian Cosmogony, p. 53 fE., quoted 
in B. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom, revised ed., London, 
1888, ii.m „ ^ ^ 

®See H. 0. Du Bose, The Dragon, Image, and Demon, 

Cuide to Peking, Tientsin, 1904, p. SS.fiE. ; 
cf . Ezfc 81®. ' , 

5 J. Legge, Yi King, SBB xvi. [1882] 136, note. 

«J6. ,pr810. 7 Z6. p. Sn, note. 

8 J. Legge, Tesets of Taoism, SBB xxxix. [1891] 60. , ^ _ 

» H. A. Giles, Chmng TzH, London, 1889* p. 19; see Tdo Teh 
bh Hi. 
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being, bub a lamp, of which the sntiffings of the 
wick wete turned into a man by the recital of a 
charm. He is the form and soul of fire.^ Both 
Buddhists and Taoists claim him. 

The Buddhists deify light by personification 
in the hodkisattva Marichi Deva. The Chinese 
represent her with eight arms. In two of her 
hands she holds up emblems of the sun and moon. 
She is the goddess of light, and protects nations 
from war. Among her other titles is that of 
Queen of Heaven. The Taoists also claim her as 
one of thek deities, and fix her residence in a star 
in the constellation of Sagittarius.® 

Buddha after Buddha, commencing with Sakya- 
muni Buddha, has light as one of his attributes, 
or some manifestation of light appears in the 
course of his life in connexion with him. Five- 
coloured lights flashed at his birth, and flame burst 
from his dead body.® Every Buddha has, among 
his characteristics, a circle of hairs between his i 
eyebrows by which he can illuminate the universes. ^ 

‘Light’ and ‘Brightness’ often appear in the 
names given to different Buddhas, as well as occa- 
sionally to others, and to difierent objects. Among 
these names of Buddhas, present or to come, sup- 
posed to be real or fictitious, are such as ‘ Bright- 
ness of the Law,’ ‘ One whose feet display myriads 
of Luminons l^igures,’ ‘The Buddha of Fixed 
Light,’ ‘Light and Bright,’ ‘The Bright Eflhlgence 
of Sun and Moon,’ ‘ The Clear and Bright Efficacy 
of Sun and Moon.’ The 930th Buddha of the 
present Jcalpa is called ‘ The Buddha of Wonderful 
Light.’ Some twenty billions of Buddhas have 
the title of ‘ Cloud Sovereign Illuminating King.’ 
Five hundred arhats will reappear as Buddhas 
with the name of ‘Wide-spreading Brightness.’® 
Some of the demons in which Buddhism believes 
shed a glare of light.® A realm mentioned in 
Buddhism is ‘ The Realm of Great Light.’ One of 
the sixteen (or eighteen in Northern BuddhiHin) 
celestial worlds is that of ‘ Light and Bound,’® and 
another is that of ‘ Unlimited Light’ ® Buddhism 
has five ‘ Luminous Treatises.’^® A fictitious do- 
mree of rnTnCidki is also called ‘ Pure Light and 
brightness,’ and another * Pure Light’ 

In Northern Buddhism the * BuHdha of Bound- 
less Light,’ diffusing great light, Amitfi (Amitfibha), 
originated in the ideal of boundless light, and was 
thought of at first as impersonal. He is the most 
popiuar of all the Buddhas among the Chinese 
people. In his heaven, the wonderful and glorious 
Paradise of the West, two Buddhas ‘radiate light 
over three thousand great worlds*’ “ Amitg. Buddha 
himself, in the words of the Chinese poem singing 
his praises, has a 

. haJo of light that encircles hia head, 

The sun at noonday is less glorious than he.ua 
As to those who enter that heaven, 

* The material body of men while on earth 
Is exchanged for another ethereal and bright, 

That is seen from afar to be glowing with light.* 14 

This new mystical school makes use of the sym- 

1 See Dyer Ball, * Scraps from Chinese Mythology,’ in China 
Bftsfew, Hongkong, 187a-ia01, xii, 188 fE., 824 fC., 402 

2 Mtel, kan^QoiSy p. 97 f. 

8 J/>. pp. 18&V, 188». 4 Xh, p. 188h. 

5 Ih. pp. S8b (1st ed. ; the 2nd ed., 65b does not translate the 
Chines^, 46*^, 129a, 60 b, 65b i^sb (fciie igfe ed. DSYO] gives ‘The 
Bright Effulgence/ etc., as translation of the Chinese ; the gnd 
ed. gives only the Chinese), p. 178b (the same difference between 
the two editions). Also see pp. 129», 140b, nea (lat ed., 141* in 2nd 
ed. ), 165b (here again the Chinese is not translated in the 2nd ed. ). 

6 lb. p, 172b f. of 1st ed*, 20db of 2nd (^e let ed. is here fuller), 

7 lb. p. 170b of Isb ed., 804b of 2nd (here again the Chinese k 
not translated in 2nd ed.). 

8 lb, p. IK S Xb. p. 16b, 

^0 Xb. p. 44 b of lat ed., where the term is translated ; it is not 
translated in the 2nd ed*, pi 

u Xb. p. 200b, 

X. Edkins, OMmm London, 1898, p, 284. 

^Tkp.lXX M/6. 


holism of light in its description of religious states 
of its devotees.^ In some cases light plays an im- 
portant part in the advent to earth of a god on his 
incarnation, and even one of tlie mythical emperors 
of China, the Yellow Emperor (2698 B.C.), owed his 
origin to this. 

With the Taoist gods, a ray of light shoots 
down arrow-like from heaven to the future mother 
shortly to be delivered of a child, and thus the 
divine is blended with the human in the infant, 
who has sometimes to expiate some sin from wdiich 
his godlike nature has not saved him, or to cure 
or to eradicate some infirmity still inherent in his 
moral nature. 

We find a brilliant light in connexion with the 
preparations for the birth of the Taoist Gemmeous 
Sovereign, the Supreme Ruler, and in his later 
incarnations a golden light or a glimmering light ® 
descsends. Somewhat similar experiences occurred 
when the Taoist Aged Sire united wfith light, anil 
became dust and wms bom on earth.® A Taoist 
writer of the Yuan dynasty says that light broke 
forth spontaneously in the primordial void, spring- 
ing from itself in the heart of tlie void, and his 
idea would appear to be that to attain illumination 
one must empty oneself as the primordial void of 
which he speaks was empty."* 

The word ‘ Light ’ is used as one of the Chinese clan- 
names or surnames, as it is in English, but it also 
appeal's sometimes as an individual name bestowed 
on an infant, and occasionally in union with some 
other character in a name selected later in life. 
XtiTBRATUEK, — ^Xhis is Sufficiently cited in tiie footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

LIGHT AN0 DARKNESS (Christian). --The 
symbolical use of the words ‘light’ and ‘ darknes^’ 
is very common in early Christian literature, and in 
the main was derived from the OT, as wdll be seen 
by the references given below. As time went on, 
the metaphor of light served as one method of ex- 
pressing tlie theological conception of the Persons 
of the Holy Trinity, 

j. The symbolism in the NT,— We may pass by 
the obvious metaphor by which to speak or act 
‘ in the light’ is to do so ‘ Oimnly,’ and to apeak or 
act ‘in the darkness’ is to do so ‘secretly,’ as in 
Mt 1(F, Lk 12® (of* Jn 18®®, and Epli I Co 
More to our purpose are the numerous passages 
where ‘ light’ denotes knowledge, truth, and holi- 
ness, and ‘darkness’ denotes ignorance and sin — 
ignorance in all its phases being included in the 
latter simile : absence of knowledge, spiritual 
blindness, error, and wickedness ; for blindness, If 
wBful, becomes sin. The opposition between light 
and darkness is expressed in Jn 3^®^* j men had 
the opportunity, for light is come into the -world, 
but they loved the darlkness rather than the light, 
for their works were evil-—* every one that ddefch 
ill hateth the light.’ ‘Darkness’ expresses the 
state of the world before the Incarnation (Jn I®, Lk 
F®) ; the idea is taken from Is 9®, where it is said 
that ‘the people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light.’ To be in a state of sin and 
ignorance is to walk, or sit, or be in darkness 
(! Jn !«• ® 2®, Jn 8^®, I Th 5^, Bo 2^®, Lk P). In 
Jn 8^® the ‘li^ht of life’ is the light ‘ which both 
wrings from life and issues in life ’ (B. F. Westcott, 
Gosp&l accordht^ to St John, London, 1908, in he.). 
The metaphor is very common in the Johannine 
writings, but it is fregruently found elsewhere. In 
Mt 6^ the ‘body ftm of light’ denote® 

purity and holiness, and the * body full of darkness’ 
{(TKoTm^y) denotes evil ; so Lk 11®^ (of* Fr 14^®). 

1 T, Elclmrdlfl, fh$ Test. qfWiglm Bdiu- 

burgU, 1910, pp. 66, 149, 161, etc. 

2 UyetBall, ‘Sompshom OMueseMythcIog^^/ toOMna 
3d.72ff.> 207,218,282,287. 

4/6. p. set 

» See L. Wieget, Le Oamm ume, Paris, 18X1, 1 66, ho. mt 
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In Ac 26^® the preaching of the gospel is to turn 
the people from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God. St. Paul uses the 
metaphor freely. The ‘ works of darkness* are the 
evil deeds of the present ‘ night,* and the ‘ armour 
of light* is to be put on in view of the approach of 
the day (Ro 13^-*; cf. Eph 5^^; for ‘mght* and 
* day * in this connexion see 1 Th 5^^* ®). We are 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, 
and have been delivered out of the power of dark- 
ness (Col The fruit of the light is in all 

f oodness, righteousness, and truth (Eph 5® RV). 

light has no communion with darkness, and there- 
fore Christians are not to be unequally yoked with 
unbelievers (2 Co 6^^, quoted in Apost. Const viii. 
34, to forbid Christians to pray with heretics). So 
St. Paul uses the verb Ho darken ^ ((TKori^o) or 
<r/cor(5w) in Ro 11^® and Eph 4^® metaphorically of 
the hardening of the heart or the blinding of the 
eyes by ignorance, just as he uses Ho enlighten’ 
in a metaphorical sense in Eph P® (cf. Jn 
1® ; see below, § 4), St. Peter speaks of our being 
called out of darkness into God’s marvellous light 
(I P 2®). The curious passage 2 P P®, where pro- 
phecy is as ‘a lamp shining in a squalid {aixMPV) 
place,* may be compared with Mic 3®, where ‘ dark- 
ness * is used of want of spiritual perception in a 
prophet.^ 

^ The name ‘Light* is given to God. Not only is 
light a gift of God, but God is by nature ‘light* 

(1 Jn 1® 0WS anarthrous) ; therefore He can be 
known by His creatures, and is all-holy, for in Him 
is no darkness at all. This goes much further than 
Is 10^^, where God is called ‘ the light of Israel,* or 
Ja 1^’, where He is called the ‘Father of lights* 
{tQv 0t6T(»>i^=the heavenly bodies [?]). 

This divine attribute is claimed by or ascribed 
to our Lord in Jn 8^® (* I am the light of the world *) 
Lk 2S2, Mt 41® (from Is 9®). St. John 
says that in the Word was life, and the life was 
the light of men, shining in thejdarkness ; He was 
‘ the true light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world,* i.e. by His Incarnation (but see 
Westcott’s note), in contrast to the Baptist, who 
was but a witness of the light (Jn 1^“®). Because 
He is the light, He will shine (eTrt^aiJfrei) on the 
awakened sleeper (Eph 5^^). He is to be a light to 
all men (Ac 13^^, quoting Is 49® [the reference is 
to Jesus, not to St. Paul, though the Apostle 
identifies his mission with that of his Master] ; cf. 
Is 42®, where the Servant of Jahweh is to be a light 
of the Gentiles— a phrase repeated of the ‘ Son of 
Man* in JStMopic Enochy xlviii. 4 [1st cent. B.C. ?]). 
The phrase ‘dwelling in light unapproachable* 
(1 Ti 6^®) might he applied to the Son (so Chrys- 
ostom, Horn, xviiL in 1 Tim., m loc.) or to the 
Father, but probably it refers to the Father (cf. Ps 
104®, Hn 2®®). See also § 3, below. 

In an inferior sense the servants of the Incarnate 
are ‘lights.* The Bai)tist (see above) is ‘a lamp i 
that bumeth and shineth,* in whose light the 
disciples were willing to rejoice for a season (Jn 
5®®). All Christians are the light of the world (Mt 
6^* (ptasy cf, Ph 2^® (p(a(rT^pes)y and are sons or children 
of light (Lk 16®, Jn 12®®, 1 Th 6®, Eph 6® [‘once 
darkness . . . now light in the Lord*]). The 
angels are angels of light (2 Co ; we may com- 
pare the light which shone when the angel re- 
leased St. Peter, Ac 12^). In contrast to this, the 
devil and his angels are ‘ world-xulexs of this dark- 
ness’ (Eph 6^®), i.e., as the Peshitta paraphrases, 

1 The metaphor from the contrast between the dimness of a 
reflected light and the clearness of an open vision, a metaphor 
which was more obvious, no doubt, in the days of unscientific 
reflectors than it is now, is used by St. Paul in 1 Oo 18 where 
ha describes our partial knowledge In the present world as 
seeing *in a mirror* instead of *faoe to face ; but the words 
which we translate ‘ darkly * (lit. *in a riddle’) do not carry on 
the simile. 


‘rulers of the world of this darkness* (meaning 
‘ of this dark world*), and their reaim is the ‘ outer 
darkness * mentioned in Mt 8^® (for Jewish parallels 
see W. C. Allen’s note in loc., ICC [®1912]) 22'® 25®® j 
this is the place of punishment of sinners, and we 
may compare Jude ®, where the fallen angels are 
said to be ‘ kept in everlasting bonds under dark- 
ness unto the judgement of the great day,’ 

and 2 P 2^’, where the ‘blackness of the darkness’ 

(6 ^6(pos rod cr/cdroys) is said to have been kept for 
evil men. The same idea of punishment is found 
in Eth. Enoch, Ixiii. 6, where the wicked say : 

‘ Light has vanished from before us, and darkness is 
our dwelling-place for ever and ever ’ ; on the other 
hand, God will for the elect ‘ transform the heaven 
and make it an eternal blessing and light ’ (xlv. 4). 

2 . The same symbolism in the Fathers. — The 
symbolism of light and darkness is not so common 
in Patristic writings as in the NT, but a few ex- 
amples may be given from the first four or five 
centuries. At the close of the Apostolic period the 
Epistle of Barnabas (§§ 18-20) describes the two 
ways, of light and darkness, t.e, of good and evil 
(cf. Bt 30^®) ; over the former are stationed the 
light-giving {(fxarayujyot) angels of God, over the 
latter the angels of Satan. In the 3rd cent. 
Origen calls Celsus’s arguments darkness, the 
truth light (c. Cels, vi. 67). Lecturing A.D. 348, 
Cyril of Jerusalem says {Cat vi. 9) that the Father 
is eternal light, beaming inexhaustibly. The 
metaphor is found in the Ancient Church Orders 
— e.g.y in the Egyptian ( Coptic) Church Order (§ 62), 
the Verona Fragments of the Didascalia, etc. (ed. 
E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 119), and the Testament 
of our Lord, ii. 24: ‘The Father hath sent His 
Word [and Wisdom] to enlighten the saints.’ In 
the last- mentioned work (Eng. tr., J, Cooperand 
A. J. Maclean, Edinburgh, 1902) the s;ymbolism is 
very common, both in the apocalyptic prologue 
(where it probably comes from an original apo- 
calypse, perhaps of the 2nd cent. ; see JThSt xiv. 
[1913] 601-604) and in the Church Order proper, 
Christians are children of light (i. pref., 1, 3, 12, 
37). In the liturgy of this work (i. 23) God is 
called ‘ the Father of lights ’ (Ja P^), ‘ King of the 
treasuries of light,* ‘ Illuminator of the perfect,’ 

‘ Giver of light eternal.* Elsewhere in the book He 
is called ‘Giver or Maker of light* (i. 26, 43), ‘ God 
of the lights , . . Whose veil is the light’ (ii. 7). 
Our Lord is ‘Begetter of light . . , Guardian of 
light eternal,* who has ‘shed light on the darkness 
within us* (i. 26). Jesus is the name of light (ii. 
27). The iUumination of the heart is frequently 
referred to (i. 15, 21, 23, 31, 32, 38, ii. 5, 7, 9), 
Somewhat more sparingly the simile is used in the 
I Apostolic Constitutions, Christians are ‘children 
of light * (i. 2, ii, 32, 46, 54), as in the parallel 
passages of the Older Didascalia (see these, arranged 
on opposite pages, in F. X. Funk, Didasc, et Const, 
Apostolorum, Paderborn, 1905). The Father in- 
habitslight inaccessible (ilno5^. Const, vi. 11, viii, 15, 
from 1 Ti 6^®). Jesus is the true light (v. 16), and 
the bishop must be a student, and enlighten him- 
self with the light of knowledge (ii. 5 ; cf. viii. 37). 
These phrases (except v, 16) are not in the Older 
Didascalia, In BarapiorCs Sacramentary God is 
called the ‘ Fount of light,* and is prayed to give us 
the (or a) Spirit of light (§ 1; JThSt i. [1899] 105, 
in Funk [op. cit ii. 172], numbered § 13). Gregory 
of Nazianzus {Orat, xl, 6 f. [A.B. 381]) calls angels 
and men ‘light* in an inferior sense, though in 
the highest sense God alone is light. 

In the Clementme Mecognitions, now thought to 
be of the 4th cent., Simon Magus, denying that 
God has a Son, says that there is a power of infinite 
and ineffable light {i.e, God), of wliich power even 
the Demiurge, Moses, and Jesus are ignorant 
I (ii. 49), 
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3, Lig-ht as describing: the relation of the Father 
and the Son. — We may now investigate the use 
ui the phrase ‘Light o± Light’ {i}m e/c (pwrds) ap- 
plied to our Lord. In the NT the Father is Light, 
and the Son is Light ; but the above phrase is not 
used, tliough in He our Lord is the efinlgence 
(d7rai}7a(r^a) of the Father’s glory and the very 
image of His substance ; the reference seems to he 
to Wis 7-®, where Wisdom is ‘ an eSulgence from 
everlasting light . . . and an image of [God’s] 
goodness.’ (For various Patristic comments on 
He 1® see W^estcott’s note, Mpistle to the Hebrews^ 
London, 1889, p. 11.) 

An early approximation to the phrase ‘ Light of 
Light’ IS 'found in Ongen {d& Frin, i, 1), who says 
that God is light, iliiiminating man, and interprets 
‘ thy light ’ in Ps 36^ of the JSon. In the 2nd cent. 
Justin had used the illustration of lire kindled 
from lire with reference to the Son and the Father 
{DiaL 11, 128) ; and Tatian (c. Grcec. 5) re-echoes his 
words. So also Tertullian {Apol, 21) says that a 
ray of the sun is still part of the sun ; there is no 
division of substance, but only an extension ; thus 
Christ is Spirit of Spirit, and God of God, as light 
of light is Kindled. But Athanasius sees a danger 
in the metaphor of fire. He says DecretiSy v. 
23) that the Son is not as lire Kindled from the 
heat of the sun, which is commonly put out again, 
but is ‘effulgence’ (dTraiJ^acr^a), signifying that He 
is from the essence, proper and indivi.sibie, of tlie 
Father, and is one with Biim (see A. Eohertson’s note 
on the passage in Nicem and PostSicene FatherSf 
iv. [1892] 165). Arius in his letter to Alexander 
had (juoted Hieracas as saying that the Son was 
from the Father as a light from a light (Kr^vov 
Xdxpov), or a lamp divided into two (quoted by 
Epiphanius, Rcer. Ixix, 7). In the small treatise 
In %llud ‘ Omnial 3 (on Lk 10^-), Athanasius says 
that Christ, the Light, can never he separated 
from the F’ather. In OraL c. Arian, iv. 2 the 
writer speaks of the Word as ‘Light from Fire,’ 
and in iv. 10 compares the Father and the Son to 
fire and the effulgence from it, ‘ which are two in 
bemg^ and in appearance, but one in that its effulg- 
ence is from it indivisibly’ j but it is uncertain if 
this fourth Oration is by Athanasius. 

Later in the 4th cent. (A.u. 381), Ambrose says 
that ‘ the Father is Light, and the Son is Light, 
and the Holy Ghost is Light, and the Holy Onost 
IS both Light and Fire,’ referring to Is 10^’^ {de 
Spin. Bamt. i. 14 [160 If.]). The well-known hymn 
4>(^i I'Ka.pbv (‘Hail, gladdening Light’), sung at the 
Lamp-lighting, calls the Son the ‘gladdening Light 
of the holy glory of the immortal, heavenly Father 
it is older than Basil, who apparently quotes it {de 
Spir* Banct xxix. [73], A.D. 374). 

The phrase ‘ Light of Light’ is found in the creed 
of Niceea and in the enlarged creed (called the 
creed ‘ of Constantinople ’) which came into 
general use. It was derived by the former from 
the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea, which, as 
Eusebius told the Nicene Fathers, had been handed 
down from preceding bishops of that see, and used 
in the baptismal catechesis ; this creed had ‘ (lod 
of God, Light of Light, Life of Life’ (Socrates, EE 
i. 8). On the other hand, the phrase ‘Light of 
light ’ is not in the creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(c. A.D. 266), which has only ‘ Solo of Sole {/xb^fos in 
fi6pov)y God of God ’ (it is given in Ante-Pficem 
OKt. Mb, XX, [1882] 5). In Cyril of Jerusalem 
((7«t iv. 7} the Son is called ‘ begotten Life of Life, 
begotten Light of Li^t’; in xi. 4 Cyril repeats 
this piirase and adds ‘Truth of Truth, and Wisdom 
of Wisdom, and King of King, and God of God, 
and Power of Power’ (cf. xi. 18). The pbrase 
‘Light of Light ’occurs in R. H. Connolly’s recon* 
struetion of Aphraates’ creed (4th cent; MbBt ix. 
[1908] 280), but not in the creeds of the various 


Church Orders, though those of the A jyost. Const, 
(vii. 41) and of the Egyptian (Coptic) and Ethiopic 
Church Orders are of the Eastern type (those 
of the Tcfitament of our Lordy the Canofis 
of HippolytuSy and the Verona Fragpimts are 
the Western or Roman creed). It is instruc- 
tive to note the difierent creeds of the Council of 
Antioch in Encamiis, A.D. 341. The second creed 
has ‘God of God, ‘Whole of Whole, Sole of Sole, 
Perfect of Perfect, King of King, Lord of Loid, 
the living Word, the living Wisdom, [Life], the 
true Light,’ etc. Tlie third creed has merely ‘ per- 
fect God of perfect God.’ The fourth creed, drawn 
up by a continuation of the Synod, has *Gotl of 
God, Liglit of Light . . . who is the Word and 
WTsdoni and Power and Life, and the true Light ’ 
(these creeds are given in Athanasius, de Bynodis, 
23, 24, 25, and the second and fourth in Socrates 
EE ii. 10, 18 ; see them also in Hefele, CouneUsy 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 77-80). With refer- 
ence to the plirase in qnestion Basil, when dealing 
with the relation of the Son to the Father, ancl 
speaking of the phrase ‘like in substance’ 

Kar ot<Ttap)y says that he will accept tlie phrase if 
the word drapdKKdKTm (‘without any difiereace’) 
be added, as equivalent to the Homoousion : 

‘ Being of this mind the Fathers at Nicjea spoke of the Only- 
begotten as Light of Light,” “Very God of Very God,” and so 
on, and then consistent!;^ added the Iloraootision. ft is inqxvssible 
for any one to entertain the idea of variablene'-s of light in 
relation to light, of truth in relation to truth, or of the essence 
of the Only-begotten in relation to that of the Father ’ {Bp. ix. 
3, to Maximus). 

Passing to later times, we note the curious fact 
that the phrase does not occur in the present 
Nestorian Creed (F. E. Brightman, Lit, East, and 
West,y Oxford, 1896, p. 2T0)j though_it is in that of 
the Nestorian Catholicos Ishuyaw' (Ishu'yahbh) L, 
A.D. 595, which is given by W, A. Wigram, The 
Assyrian Churchy London, 1910, p. 291. 

lleviewiiig tlm evidence, we conclude that the 
appearance of the phrase in a creed cannot Im 
alfirmed before the 3rd cent., though perhaps (in 
view of Eusebius’s word * bishopa ’ in the piurd m 
above) it wa» so used early in that century j 
Casarea was perhaps its first Iiome. But before 
tins there is earlier evidence (in the 2nd cent.) of 
the use of the symbolism of * Light 0! Light,’ though 
not of tlie phrase itself. Even after Nica*a it was 
not by any means universaliy adopted into creeds. 
It will be remembered that the creed of Nica^a 
was a test of ortliodoxy, and was not at first used 
Hturgically ; it was not, apparently, for some time 
used at baptisms, and was not introduced into the 
Eucharistic service till the end of the 5th century. 
It is not surprising therefore that, in spite of the 
great authority of the Council of Nicma, the phrase 
m question did not at once spread very rapi^y* 

4. Baptism and lig:ht— In the early Churcii the 
symbolism of light was closely connected with the 
sacrament of initiation. Baptism was, especially 
by the Greeks, called ‘illumination,’ ^wn<rp6s or 
<pbrtcrpuy m in Justin (ApoL i, 61), in Gregory of 
Nazianzus (0mA xL 1 ; cf. ii. 36), once in the 
Apost Const, (ii. 32, where it expressly includes 
the laying on of hands ; in vi. 1 and viii 12 the 
word is used literally, of the pillar of fire, and in 
ii. 5, V. 1 metaphorically, of knowledi!:© ; of. 2 Co 
4^’ ®), and m the Older Didascaiia ( Verona Latin 
FragmniSy ed. Hauler, p. 87: ‘postinluminatianem 
quod didt Gr^ecus fotisana,’ with reference to He 
& [not in the corresponding passage of Apmt^ 
Const,]), Similarly the selected candidate for 
baptism were called <hm-ij;6pmfocy ‘ those who axe in 
process of being illuminated’ (Lat. comp&t$ntm)y 
and the baptized were called * the Hlummated’ (ol 
(puTurdhres ) — as in Justin {ApoL i. 61, 65, JOiaS* 
122 ), Clement of Alexandria (Peed, i, 6), who 
quotes Eph 6® of baptism, and wrongly derive (P(Ht 
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‘man,’ from ‘light,’ Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat.y 
Introd. I. xi» 1, xiii. 21), and the Apost, Const, 
(viii. 8 and 35); Eusebius says that Constantine 
at his baptism ‘was filled with heavenly light’ 

{ Fiit, Const, iy. 62). For this reason the baptistery 
was often called in Greek tlx^irurrijpLov ; the Arabic 
Bidascalia (§ 35), which derives its account of the 
church buildings from the Testament of our Lord^ 
i. 19, transliterates this name into Arabic (Funk, 
bid. et Const, Ap. ii. 124 L). 

This symbolism is found also in the NT. In He 
6^ 10®^ the aorist participle 4><ari(r$hr€S (‘illumin- 
ated’), denoting a definite act, clearly refers to 
the Christian act of initiation, and the Syriac 
versions, both the Peshitta and the ^Carqleian, m 
translating these passage's, explicitly refer them to 
baptism. The metaphor has been thought to have 
been derived from the Greek mysteries, though 
the NT fivcrrifipLa are quite unlike tiie heathen ones 
in that in the former the revelation of the unknown 
is what is emphasized (cf. Mk 4^^, 1 Co 4^ 13® 14®, 
and Col 1®®, where see Lightfoot’s note). 

The custom of the candidates for baptism carry- 
ing torches probably came from the metaphor, not 
the metaphor from the custom, which is perhaps 
alluded to by Cyril of Jerusalem (Ohi., Introd. and 
i. 1) and certainly in pseudo- Ambrose {de Laps. 
Virg. y. [19], A.D. 374 [?]). 

Tliere is a 2nd cent, legend, mentioned by Justin 
(Dial. 88), that, when Jesus was baptized, ‘ a fire 
was kindled in Jordan,’ It is mentioned in the 
apocryphal Freaching of Faul^ in the Ebionite 
Gospel, and in the Old Latin codices *a’ ‘g’ (in 
Mt 3^® they read ‘lumen ingens’ or ‘magnum’; 
see H. B. Swete, Soly London, 1910, 

p. 43 n.), and is a commonplace of Syriac literature. 
In the Diatessaron it was related that a light 
flashed on Jordan and the river was girdled with 
white clouds. This reading is attested by Barsalibi 
and Isho*dadh (see F. C. Burkitt, JEvangelion da- 
mepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904, p. 115).^ 

From the baptismal metaphor, Epiphany was 
called ‘The Holy Lights’ (cf. (Jreg. Naz. Orat. 
xxxix. and xl. 1) ; our Lord’s baptism is the event 
principally commemorated at that festival in the 
East (see, further, art. EpiphaNY). 

5. Liturgical use of lights.— There are many 
traces of the symbolic use of lights in Christian 
services, from the 4th cent, onwards. Perhaps the 
earliest is in connexion with funerals. At the 
Spanish Council of Elvira (c, A.D. 305, can. 34) 
the custom of burning candles in the day-time in a 
cemetery was forbidden, lest the spirits of the saints 
should be disturbed— a custom probably borrowed 
from the heathen (see Hefele, op. cit. i. 150). 
Butin some form the custom continued. Lights 
were carried, as in heathen, so in Christian, funeral 
processions ; see Gregory of Nyssa, c?e Vita S. 
macrinoe (near the end, ed. Paris, 1638, ii. 201 A ; 
c. A.B. 380), and Funeral Oration on Meletius 
(near the end; A.D. 381). Eusebius says [Vit. 
Const, iv. 66) that Constantine’s body lay m state 
‘ surrounded by candles burning in candlesticks of 
gold, presenting a marvellous spectacle ’ ; and 
Gregory the Great (Fp. ix. 3, to Januanns, A.D. 
598) speaks of relatives at a funeral offering lights 

for churches. ^ v 4: 

About the 4th cent, we find the symbolic nse of 
lights in other Christian services. In the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (i. 19) it is directed that all parts 
of the church ‘ be lighted, both for a type, and also 
for reading.’ The derived Arabic Didascalia ex- 
pands this phrase thus ; ‘ Let them be lighted with 
many lights as a figure of heavenly things, especi- 
ally in the reading of the pericopae of the sacred 
books ’ (§ 35 ; Funk, op. cit, ii. 125). H has been 
suggested that lights had necessarUy been in use 
in the catacombs and in the assemblies before dawn 


in times of persecution, and that, when churches 
were built above ground in times of peace, the 
usage was continued and was given a symbolic 
turn (W. E. Scudamore, in DOA ii. 993 f.). This 
may be partly true, though it does not explain all 
the circumstances of the case. For we find lights 
also used as a decoration at festivals, as when 
Paulinns of Nola (c. A.D. 407 ; t A.D. 431) describes 
the innumerable festal lights burning night and 
day as a sign of rejoicing (Poem, xiv. \de S. Felicis 
Natalit.f carm. ni.] hne 99 ff.). ‘Etheria,’ or 
‘ Silvia ’ (whose Peregrinatio has usually been dated 
at the very end of the 4th cent., though many 
scholars think it is somewhat later), describes the 
same thing as happening daily at Jerusalem (part 
of this work is given in App, 5 of L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship^ Eng. tr.% London, 1912; see 
pp. 493, 498). This was also a heathen custom 
(Juvenal, Sat. xii. 92). Again, we find lights 
carried processionally in front of a person, as in 
the Ordo Romanus Primus (c. A.D. 770), where 
seven candles are carried before the pope before 
mass (ed. E. G. C. F. Atchley, Ordo Mom, Prim. 

§§ 7 f., 21). In the Ordo in the MS of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, p. 457) two candles are lighted when 
the pope says mass, and are placed behind the 
altar in candlesticks, right and left. A 5th 
cent, ivory at Treves exhibits candles carried in 
procession (W. C. Bishop, in the Prayer Booh 
dictionary y p, 435). In these cases the Christian 
custom comes straight from the heathen — in the 
case of the processional lights from the custom of 
carrying lights before the emperor— and we can- 
not trace them to the usage in the catacombs. 

Three other symbolical usages in connexion with 
lights may he noticed, (a) Gospel lights y i.e. lights 
used at the reading of the liturgical Gospel at the 
Eucharist, are mentioned by Jerome (c. Vigilant. 

7 ; A.D. 378h and are said by him to have been 
universal in iihe East, * not so as to put darkness 
to flight, but by way of showing our joy * (he also 
attests the use of lighted tapers in honour of 
martyrs). Later on these lights at the Gospel are 
often mentioned — e,g,y in the Ordo Rom. Prim. § 11. 
(&) The Paschal candle was blessed on Easter Even 
(‘benedietio cerei’), and is alluded to, perhaps by 
Augustine (de Giv. Deiy xv. 22; A.D. 413-426 : read 
‘in laude . . . cereV), certainly by Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Orat. xlv. 2) and Gregory the Great: 

* the prayers . . . said over the wax taper, and the exposition 
of the Gospels given by priests about the time of the Paschal 
solemnity’ {Ep. xi. 38). 

The candle was carried before the competenfes to 
the font (cf. § 4, above), and denoted the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness. The Liber Pontificalis 
says that Pope Zosimus (A.D. 417) extended the 
custom of blessing the Paschal candle -to the 
parish churches of B-ome. (c) The office of Tenebroe 
is found from the 7th or 8th cent, onwards— an 
extremely symbolic service on the night which 
ushers in Good Friday. After each of the three 
noctums one-third of the lights were extinguished, 
except that seven remained, which were gradually 
put out during matins, the last when the Gospel 
was read (DOA ii. 9940'). ^ 

We may ask what is the meaning of this symbol- 
ism of lights wben transferred to Cbristianity, 
and used in its services. Putting aside the lights 
carried before a dignitary, we gather that the 
general idea was that, on the one hand, Christ is 
the Light of the world, and that, on the other, 
Christianity is the religion of light and Christians 
are children of light. Theirs is an open religion, 
not confined to the few, like the Greek mysteries, 
not hiding itself, as those cults which became so 
common in the heathen world, and loved darkness 
1 ather than light. Such seems to be the symbolism 
of the litur^cal use of lights. 
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Litbraturb. — (1) For felie subject of lii?ht as expressing the 
relation of the Father and. the Son see especially the works of 
Athanasius, and the edition of A. Robertson, Select U^rifings 
md Letters of Athmmsins, tr. and notes, Oxford, 1S92 (the 
Index, 8 V, * Light ’ and ‘ Simile/ gives a useful list of passages) ; 
see also E. C, S. Gibson, The Three Creeds, London, ifiOS, lii. 1. 
(2) For the liturgical use of lights see W. E. Scudamore, 
Notiiia JSuchanstiaa^, London, 1876, and art. ‘Lights, Cere- 
monial Use of,’ in DCA j E. G. C F. Atchley, Ordo Roimnm 
Prmim, London, 1905 ; W. C. Bish<m, art. ‘ Lights ’ in the 
Prayer fSooh JDietionary, do 1912 ; C. E. Hammond, art. 
‘Paschal T.aper’ in X>CA, (3) The symbolism of the HT is 
treated by F. H. Woods in MDB and J. Moffatt in DCG^ artt. 

‘ Light.' On the whole subject see also the works meutioned in 
the course of the article. A, J. MACLEAN. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Greekand Roman). 
— In the fields of the Hellenic and the Italic civil- 
izations we iiave in historic times a divinity recog- 
nized as supreme, Zens or Jupiter, who is a 
personification of the sky and the daylight that 
nils it. He has counterparts in the religious 
systems of kindred races. Among Greeks and 
fiomans and peoples subjected to their inliuenee 
there are two groups of contrasted divinities, those 
of the upper world (^eoi ohpdvLoi, di sujpci'i) and 
those of the under world (^eot ^66plol, di mferi), the 
former the authors of life and increase and prosper- 
ity, the latter of death and waning and misery to 
mortal creatures. 

I* Greek. — Certain varying waves of tendency, 
changing the behaviour of believers towards these 
two classes, may be discerned in the history of the 
Greeks. There was a time when the chief sacred 
centres had mysterious connexion with the realms 
of darkness, when the fear of obscurity had more 
power over the religious consciousness than the 
delight in heavenly radiance. The spots at which 
there were reputed entrances to the domain of 
Hades and darkness were numerous in early Greek 
days. In many instances, subterranean pheno- 
mena, earfehq^uakes, sulphurous or mephitic emana- 
tions, disappearing rivers, or medicinal waters had 
much to do with the superstitions that gathered 
round such places. Even in historic Greece prac- 
tices of a primitive character were maintained in 
such localities, for in religions the new never 
entirely drives out the old ; there is always super* 
position of strata* At Tsenarum, a promontory of 
Laconia, there was a cleft through Avliich Herakles 
Orphena had both passed when they visited the 
infernal shades. In the Frogs (ISO), Aristophanes 
puts an absurd speech in the mouth of Charon, the 
ferryman of the btyx, ridiculing these popular ideas. 
Most of the ancient oracles were connected with 
sites where there was communication with 
nether darkness. This is illustrated by the story 
of the visit of dEneas to the Cumsean SiWl, as 
told by Virgil, and by the behaviour at iJelphi 
of the Pythian priestess, the mouthpiece of the 
oracular Apollo. The secrets of the future have 
been supposed in all ages to be in the keeping of 
spirits below, while in Greek literature the sun 
has knowledge of all the secrets of the present. 
The name ‘ necromancer ’ indicates the persistence 
of the belief about the dwellers in the regions of 
darkness. 

As time went on, many of the places which had 
been principally associated with the powers of 
darkness passed into the possession of divinities 
who were mos% of the light. This was strikingly 
the case with Delphi, where, as the later Greeks 
said, the worship of the chthonian deity Earth (Ge 
or Gaia) was succeeded by that of Apollo, god of 
brightness. As civilization and culture strength- 
ened, the reverence paid to the gods beneath was 
apt to be left to the uninstructed, and to pass into 
the backwater of superstition. Some of the figures 
of the dark were partially transformed into figures 
of the light. Thus it was mth Bemeter and 
Persephone as they appeared in the historic age in i 


the mysteries celebrated at Eleusis. Hades, the 
consort of Persephone, underwent a like change, 
indicated by his later name Plouton (Pluto), t.e. 
god of wealth or prosperity. The change of view 
was sometimes aided by eupliemiMu, causing 
dreaded deities to be propitiated by well-.sounding 
titles. So the avenging spirits of gloom, the 
Furies, were venerated as ‘ juumenides,* ‘ benevo- 
lent ones’ (cl artt. Eumexides, Erijjyes; 
Euphemism). 

A profound alteration was wrought in the 
religious conceptions of the Greeks by the rein 
given to their myth-making fancy and to their 
artistic genius, working on things divine. As 
human traits were inwrought into the texture of 
dimly apprehended superhuman existences, and 
were enwrapped by the clouds of poetry and 
the dreams oi art, their original connexion with 
natural objects became veiled, and in some cases 
was forgotten. The process had already been 
carried far when the Homeric poetry aro.se in its 
glory. Some figures that did not very readil)*' lend 
themselves to transformation received little notice 
in later worship. Eos, the dawn-goddess, in promi- 
nent in Homer, but, as she is also too obviously 
the dawn, she is present but little in later ritual. 
Ovid remarked that her temples were the rarest 
in the world (Metam, xiii. 588). But the divine 
being who is wreathed in poetry and art does not 
generally lose that particular contact with nature 
which gave him his origin. Zeus remained the 
actual source of events in the sky. Where we say 
‘it rains’ or ‘it snows,’ the Greek said ‘he rains,’ 
or ‘he snows,’ and sometimes mentioned the name 
of Zeus. Horace speaks of the hunter camping at 
night ‘under the dulling Jove’ {OcL i. i. 25). 
Apollo was ahvays connected with the sunlight, 
Artemis with the moon, and so with many others. 
When the overgrowth of legend became abundant, 
there was an Impulse to return to tlie venera- 
tion of actual heavenly bodies. Thus the worship 
of Helios, the sun, went on side by side with that 
of Apollo. Naturally, in historic tim^ the devel- 
opment of mythology produced a mixture of attii- 
butes, and the interference of many divinities with 
one and the same function. The appearance and 
disappearance of the heavenly bodies suggosted 
that the realms of light and darkness had inter- 
communication. Hermes, in the main a god of 
brightness, beoonaes a conductor of souls to regions 
below. Moreover, light was sometimes really 
baneful and at other times was thought so. 
Therefore Apollo, the sun-god, has a mis.sion to 
destroy life, as well as to preserve it by medicine 
and to enhance its value hy poetry and music. 
Dionysos, whose connexion witm the sun is clear, 
also has to do with the shades ; and so with other 
divinities. The had effects of heat led to the idea 
that Pan, the god of the open country, is most to 
be dreaded at noon-day, for then he can infiict 
madness. The mild gleams of the moon and the 
divinities who guide them were usually beneficent, 
but sometimes had the contrary activity* The 
waxing moon is of good intent, waning moon 
brings sickness and death. Hekate, a moon-god- 
dess, kindly and supernal in the earlier age of 
Greece, became later a malignant power of dark- 
ness. It may be remarked that tlie reverence paid, 
with clear consciousness, to astral bodies as such 
was never at any time so marked in historic Hellas 
as among Babylonians and Semites. As a religious 
motive it belongs rather to the late Hellenic age, 
and the age of Gr^co-Boman civilization, and even 
then, as we shall see, it afifeoted the outer fringes 
of Greek civilization, where it was wrestling with 
harharism, rather than its heart and centre* 

Besides the light of heavenly luminaiies, great 
and smaU, there is the irregular and alarming fire 
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from heaven, the lightning. The deities who rule 
the regular light also send lightning, especially 
Zeus, one of -miose chief emblems is the thunder- 
bolt, and also Athene and Apollo. It is sometimes 
a sign of divine anger, as when Semele died by its 
stroke, sometimes an indication that the god has 
signified his will and given a presage of the future. 
To interpret the sign is, of course, a matter for an 
expert. Lightning was thus connected with divina- 
tion and prophecy, and spots struck by the sacred 
bolt were revered. 

The fire which is of use to men on earth could 
not but be regarded as in its origin divine, and as 
venerable, being a symbol of the eternal. The 
apparent everlastingness of the fire of which sun, 
moon, and stars are the manifestations doubtless 
contributed to the importance of fire in the ritual 
of worship. A vein of thought which lies deep in 
the nature of men in the earlier stages of religion, 
that the gods are envious of human beings and 
grudge them the things of which they wisli to 
possess themselves, is illustrated by the legends of 
which Prometheus was the centre. The gift of 
fire was one which the gods would fain have with- 
held, and they punished him who outwitted them. 
A number of Greek divinities have relations with 
the earthly fire. Hephaistos, the great metal- 
worker, uses the fierce subterranean flames which 
find vent in the crests of ACtna and the Lipari 
Isles. In Homer and the poets generally he is the 
maker of all the weapons, emblems, and equip- 
ments of the Olympians, of the sceptre of Zeus, of 
the arrows of Apollo and Artemis. Hestia, god- 
dess of the family hearth, has an especial connexion 
with earthly fire. She is the only one of the 
greater divine beings whose name has a transpar- 
ent significance in life, equivalent to the hearth 
of the house, always regarded as in some sense an 
altar. As every house had this altar, so the great 
State family had its central hearth-altar fox all 
the burgesses. When a city sent out some of its 
sons to found a colony afar, the central fire of the 
new community was lighted from the central fire 
of the old home. When a city was under a 
monarch or despot, its common hearth was in his I 
dwelling; in a republican community it was in 
the town-hall {rrpvratf^Lov) (see, further, art. Hearth, 
HEARTH-aoDS [Greek]). The conception of Hestia 
remained one of the clearest and simplest in the 
range of Greek religion. Where the name of a 
divinity retains an obvious meaning, he does not 
lend himself to a covering of myth. Another 
divinity in whose ritual fire was conspicuous was 
Dionysos or Bacchus. The pine-tree and the 
torches that it provides figure in the Bacchic re- 
vels, as depicted, for instance, by Euripides in his 
Bacckm, What we call the St. Elmo’s fire was 
connected with the great twin-gods, the Dioscuri, 
Castor and Pollux. 

The gods of light and darkness must have a potent 
influence on life, and especially on the beginnings 
of life. The hearth-fire itself was treated as a 
symbol of the generation of the human being, and 
a growth of legend and ritual was developed from 
this idea. The light-bringing divinities are very 
naturally those who bring the child out of the pre- 
natal darkness into the light of life, and many 
deities were at different times and in different 
places supposed to exercise this function (cf . art. 
Birth [Greek and Eoman]). Zens himself to the 
latest age was a god of birth ; hut the powers that 
guide the milder radiance of the moon rather than 
those that wield the fiercer splendour of the sun 
had ohiefiy this duty, and the greatest among them 
was Artemis. 

The mysteries of the darkness beyond the ^ave, 
in which departed souls were hidden, gave rise to 
multifariotis practices and , beliefs. There were 


many divine beings who either ruled the dead or 
guarded souls against the perils of the passage from 
this world to the next. There is no portion of the 
field of Greek religion in which the development of 
ideas from Homer’s age to the time of the latest 
Greek philosophic speculation was more complex. 
The notion of a possible deliverance from, the bonds 
of death prompted a series of beautiful tales, such 
as that of the restoration of Alcestis to Admetus, 
the theme of the fine tragedy of Euripides, the 
recovery of Eurydice by Orpheus, or of Persephone 
by Demeter. In this connexion the most interest- 
ing evolution, from a religious and social point of 
view, is to be found in the Greek mysteries. They 
represent the striving of souls on earth to he 
assured of safety in the perilous passage from the 
bed of death to a happy abiding-place in the world 
beyond. Starting from gross forms, in which 
enchantment bad a great part, the mysteries were 
refined and moralized so as to satisfy the higher 
yearnings of the spirit, and to instil that better 
hope in death which, Cicero says, was given by 
initiation at Eleusis [de Legihusy ii. 36), 

During the great age of Greece there was among 
the Hellenes no wide-spread conception of such a 
mysterious influence of heavenly bodies on human 
life as was systematized by the Chaldeean astro- 
logers. This lore came from Eastern lands, especi- 
ally Babylon, and was only in loose contact with 
religion ; it was devotedly followed only in a later 
time, and then more in the sphere of Roman than 
in that of Greek civilization. The same is true of 
the real religious veneration of sun, moon, and stars. 
But mystic ideas concerning these entered into the 
earliest Greek thought — that of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean schools. The express attribution, 
however, of divinity to the heavenly bodies aj^pears 
comparatively late in the history of Greek philo- 
sophy. Plato, in his Timmus {-p. 38 f.), describes 
the fixed stars as divine existences brought into 
being by the ‘Workman’ (Demiurgus) of the 
universe at the bidding of the supreme god. In 
' other passages he assigns divine character to the 
j sun, moon, and planets. He was followed, with 
variations, by later thinkers— Xenokrates, Hera- 
kleides of Pontos, and many others. Aristotle 
described the celestial bodies as containing a great 
divine element, and pointed out that this belief, 
now explicitly declared by philosophers, was im- 
plicit, in an obscure form, in the popiuar mythology. 
Like doctrine was taught by the Stoics and particu- 
larly by Cleanthes, who considered that in the sun 
lay the guiding principle {‘rpfeiJ.Qvt.K6v) of the universe. 
It was common to call the heavenly bodies ‘ visible 
gods’ as opposed to the unseen divine power. 
These notions were prevalent among the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. Apollonius of Tyana (g'.-w.), the 
seer and wonder-worker of the late 1st cent. A, D., 
venerated the sun at dawn, like many an Oriental 
of to -day. That the practice was popular in Greece 
is shown by the salute which Sokrates offers to the 
rising luminary, at the end of his great drinking- 
bout, in the Symposium of Plato. The Neo- 
Platonists, who powerfully affected the thought 
and religiou of the Roman imperial period, embraced 
and developed beliefs like those that have been cited. 
Philo, the great Alexandrian J ewish philosopher, 
was in this respect fully in accord with the Greeks. 
An idea that was wide-spread in the philosophic 
schools, and especially favoured by the Stoics, was 
that the contemplation, of the heavenly bodies in 
their purity and in the regularity of their operations 
had an ethical value fox the regulation of human 
conduct. 

2. Roman. — ^Amongthe Romans notions concern- 
ing the regions of light and darkness were clothed 
in some distinctive forms. The dread of evil that 
might befall if the inhabitants of the nether world, 
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the departed spirits of mortals, did not receive their 
due from the living was much more marked than 
in Hellenic communities. In the historic time, 
till Christianity prevailed, the bodies of the dead 
were cremated, but some of the attendant cere- 
monies pointed to a remote age when inhumation 
was the rule (cf. art. Death and Disposal or 
THE Dead [Greek]). In primitive days the tomb 
must have been regarded as the only place haunted 
by the ghosts, and do^vn to the latest age it was so 
treated in many ceremonial practices, But quite 
early a conception must have sprung up of a general 
habitation for those who were colloquially called 
‘the majority.’ The Bomans, however, never 
imagined for themselves a judgment beyond the 
tomb, which should assign one dwelling-place for 
the good, another for the bad. The great scheme 
pictured by Virgil in JSneid vi., which has stimu- 
lated the imagination not only of poets but of 
many religionists ever since, was drawn after Greek 
patterns. The genuine Boman under world was a 
tract of gloom, and the spirits were minded to do 
harm to the living unless their wants were supplied, 
though to avoid ofience they were called ‘good 
people ’ {manes). The ritual for the foundation of 
a new city required that somewhere near its centre 
an underground chamber called mundus should be 
provided, into which were cast fruits of the earth, 
probably to satisfy the hunger of the dead, though 
that may not have been the only purpose of the 
mundus. This chamber was opened at stated 
times mentioned in the calendar,! when fresh offer- 
ings were made to the departed, who were thus 
kept in order and restricted to appearances on the 
days set apart. These gifts, presented by the 
nation as a whole to the nation^s dead, were parallel 
to the private presentations at each of the famBy 
tombs. ^ Special days for the service of the dead 
existed in Greece, but they were never so general 
or so precisely ordered as among the Bomans. 
There was on the Palatine Hill supposed 

to have been the work of Boniulus when he founded 
Borne ^ there was another in the Forum, and others 
elsewhere. Offerings at these places were made to 
all the di -a phrase in which dead mortals 

are included, as being in some sort divine, Bvery 
Boman tombstone was inscribed ‘ Dis manibus,’ * to 
the divine spirits,’ The Lamm and ZenmreSi to 
whom propitiatory offerings were made, are merely 
the ghosts regarded collectively, in their unsatisffed 
and therefore terrifying aspect. 

As to special divinities of the realms beneath, 
the earliest worshipped at Borne seems to have 
been Tellus, Mother Earth, ‘the parent of all 
things and their common tomb,’ as Lucretius calls 
her (v, 259). In the later age she was less and less 
regarded, in consequence of the attractiveness of 
Greek invasions in the sphere of religion. Hames 
like Genita Mana, Lara, and others invoked in the 
im^ltamenta (g.v.), appear to have been epithets 
of Earth, So, in Greece, Gaia was in some sense a 
goddess of the dead, and the same attribute was, 
of course, given to the divinized figure of Barth in 
other mythologies (of. art. Baeth, Baeth-ciods, 

§ 

A curious place of commimication with the infer- 
nal remons was a spot called ‘ Terentus’ in the Cam- 
pus Martins, where probably at one time mephitic 
vapours escaped. This became in 249 B.c. the 
centre for a cult newly imported from Greece— that 
of Dis (whose name is a rendering of Pluto or Plou- 
ton) and Proserpina; The cult was probably grafted 
on to more ancient and purely Boman ceremonial. 
The blend gave rise to the characteristically l^man 
‘secular games,’ celebrated theoretically, but not 
always in practice, nt intervals of a century, to 
ensure the safety of the city. The most famous 
celebration is that ordered by Augustus in 17 B.a, 


when Horace acted as laureate and supplied the 
Carmen Smculare. 

The idea of a communication with the realms of 
darkness through an opening in the earth can be 
traced in other directions. The devotio^ whereby 
a citizen could give himself up to the powers of 
gloom and thereby secure a favour for his country, 
is an example. Livy (vii. 6) and other ancient 
writers have told how, in 362 B.C,, Curtins, riding 
in full armour, made his horse jump with him into 
a chasm in the Forum, which closed up after him. 
The spot retained the name of ‘ the pool of Gurtius.’ 
Here in the reign of Augustus the populace cast 
down coins every year on the emperor’s birthday, 
to secure his welfare (Suetonius, Aug. 57). The 
devotio of the Decii, who vowed tkemseives to 
death by the enemy, thereby binding the powers 
to favour the safety of the country, was somewhat 
different. But, should the devoted man fail to 
find his death, the terms of his voiv were satisfied 
by burying a lay figure in the earth with due cere- 
mony— a curious example of the euse with which 
the gods might be cheated in Roman ritual. The 
walling up of the erring Vestal Virgin is an in- 
stance of the penal application of the devotio. 

It is hard to discover in Boman religion the 
worship of divinities clearly conned ed with 
heavenly objects before the time when Greek and 
Oriental influences became powerful. Even the 
relation of Jupiter to the light of the sun does not 
come out with distinctness. The word ‘ Leucesie ’ 
addressed to him in the very primitive hymn that 
survived in the ritual of the ‘ Arval Brothers ’ (o.-w. ) 
refers to him as god of light, and a corresponding 
epithet ‘ Lucetia^ was applied to Juno, inaicating 
a connexion betw'een her and the moon. The 
antiquarian scholars of the late Republic declared 
that Titus Tatius, the Sabine king of Rome, had 
introduced the worship of the sun and moon into 
Rome from his own country, and that a temple of 
the sun on the Aventine was founded by him. 
Tins was the opinion of Varro {de Ling. Lat. y. 
74), and Tacitus (Ann, xv. 41) attributed a temple 
of the moon (Luna) on the Capitol to Sernua 
Tullius, But the ofEcshil Boman calendar of fes- 
tivals, which is known to enshrine very ancient 
usage, gives no sign of oflScial reverence paid to 
sun or moon, nor have we any sound evidence of 
a public priesthood devoted to them either at 
Rome or elsewhere among Italic peoples, tliough 
Varro assigned such an office in old days to the 
gem of the Aurelii. They were supposed to have 
come from the country of the Sabines, in whose 
tongue ausel denoted the sun. The Aventine, as 
is well known, was a home of cults introduced 
from Greece. The existence of a deity called 
Hoetiluca (the ‘ night-shining one ’) on the Falatine 
is hard to explain. The situation implies high anti- 
quity, for no god realized as foreign was allowed to 
take up an abode within the pomeritm of the city 
before the age of the Second Punic War. The 
name may have been an epithet of Juno, who was 
connected with the sky. In a ceremony connectocl 
with the fixing of the calendar she was addressed 
as Juno CoveJia, ‘ Juno, goddess of the skyJ The 
name Lucina (closely connected with lum) was 
attached to her as the power which brought the 
child to light and birth. When tlie ancient Italic 
goddess Diana was equated with Artemis, the 
function of the Greek goddess, as supermtondlug 
human birfch, was transferred to Diana. 

The veneration of Volcanus m god of fire belongs 
to an old stratum in Boman religion ; but, unlike 
Hephaistos, he was worshipped, it seems exclu- 
sively, as protector against danger to men from 
fife. He Was a populft»r divinity, and his cult w« 
one of those which longest survived the intro- 
duction Of Christianity* The forms with which 
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another divinity, Vesta, was venerated were re- 
markably characteristic ot the Homan people. 
Her affinity with fire and her kinship with the 
Greek Hestia are obvious ; but the worship of Vesta 
among Romans is far more conspicuous than tliat 
of Hestia among Greeks, possibly because the struc- 
ture of the Roman family resisted the assaults of 
time more stoutly than that of the Greek family. 
A great feature of Roman religion is the parallel- 
ism in many respects of the religious ceremonial 
of the family and that of the State. And the 
private and public worships of Vesta resemble 
each other not a little. Every house had a cult of 
Vesta, and the name was restricted to the divinity ; 
it had no connotation like the name Hestia, which 
meant ‘ hearth ’ as well as goddess. So thoroughly 
is Vesta a Latin deity that outside Latium hardly 
any signs of her existence have been found 
—a surprising fact when the similarity between 
Hestia and Vesta is remembered. In the home 
the cult of the goddess belonged to the matron 
and the virgin daughters, whose duty it was to 
see that the fire on the hearth was not extinguished. 
The centre of worship for the great State family 
was the ancient shrine of Vesta in the Eorum, 
and no other public temple or altar devoted to her 
service existed before the end of the Republican 
period. The temple of Vesta was of the antique 
round shape derived from that of the earliest 
Roman house. Close by dwelt her priestesses, the 
Vestals, of whose abode important remains have 
come to light in recent days. The temple never 
contained an image, for Vesta was the one ancient 
divinity in Rome who never succumbed to the 
anthropomorphic impulses of her worshippers. 
The only symbol of the goddess was the eternal 
fire, whose extinction imported calamity to the 
land. L^se of duty or impurity of life on the 
art of a Vestal was an omen of disaster, only to 
e averted by the sacrifice of the sinner. The 
Vestals were the daughters of the community, re- 
garded as one vast family. Augustus, who loved 
to present himself as the restorer and maintainor 
of the most ancient Roman rites, connected Vesta 
with the dwelling-place of the imperial family 
on the Palatine. The Pontifex Maximus had a 
public residence close to the house of the Vestals. 
Augustus made this office an appanage of the 
emperor, and made over the official house to the 
Vestals. He then set aside with proper ceremony 
a portion of his palace on the Palatine to replace 
it and established there a second State temple of 
the goddess (see, further, art. Heabth, Hearth- 
aODS [Roman]). 

We turn now to the later age of Rome. The 
conscious worship of the sun marked distinctively 
the dying days of Roman paganism. The oldest 
shrine dedicated to the sun was on the Quirinal, 
and seems to belong to the time of the Second 
Punic War, and to he a result' of the mighty tide 
of religious infiuence which then invaded Rome 
from Hellas. A desire to venerate the sun was 
manifested, however, earlier, when he appeared 
with his attributes on the Roman coinage. Aug- 
ustus placed in Rome two Egyptian obelisks be- 
fore the temple of Csesar, and they were supposed 
to be devoted to the sun. Vespasian transformed 
into a representation of the sun a great colossal 
figure erected by Nero in bis own honour. Several 
iimuences contributed to increase Roman reverence 
for the luminary, to which inscriptions from 
the end of the 1st cent, A.B. bear increasing evi- 
dence. Some of the most powerful divine invaders 
who came from the East to conquer the West 
were solar divinities. Also, as mentioned above, 
philosophers and mystics had preached the divine 
nature of the sun and other celestial bodies. 
Immigrants tom the East, and Romans, especi- 


ally soldiers, who had resided there, brought the 
religion of the sun with them. The notable drift 
of sentiment towards monotheism aided the move- 
ment, for the one god was often, and not unnatur- 
ally, identified with the sun. ^ It Avas not, how- 
ever, till after Caracalla, by his universal gift of 
Roman citizenship to the inhabitants of the cities 
of the empire, had cut away the ground for fencing 
off the civic gods of Rome from those of other 
communities that public and formal recognition 
was given to these Oriental beliefs. A remarkable 
event m the history of Roman religion was the 
accession to the throne of Elagabalus, who bore 
the name of an eastern solar god, whose priest he 
had been, like his ancestors before him. This was 
the divinity of the Syrian city of Emesa. The 
boy-emperor deposed Jupiter from his supremacy 
among Roman deities, and, placing his own god in 
the vacant seat, brought to Rome the round black 
stone which was the symbol (nJros) of the god. 
In his array of titles the emperor made his office 
as ‘priest of the unconquerable sun Elagabalns’ 
[Sacerdos invicti soils Blagdbali) take precedence 
of the ancient designation of Pontifex Maximus. 
This was done in spite of the fact that the divine 
ruler of Emesa was sometimes correlated with 
Jupiter, probably because the eagle was an emblem 
of both. A temple was built contiguous to the 
Palatine residence of the emperor, and to it were 
removed the fire of Vesta and other venerable 
possessions, the Palladium that came from Troy, 
the shields of the Salii, archaic priests of Mars, 
and the stone which symbolized the Great Mother 
(Magna Mater), whose essentially Oriental divin- 
ity had been, curiously, recognized four centuries 
earlier than that of any other immigrant from the 
East. To give completeness to his innovation, 
Elagabalus made the foundation-day of the temple 
the same as the traditional foundation-day of 
Rome itself, the twenty-first day of April. He 
also ousted Vesta from the Palatine, where Aug- 
ustus had planted her, and gave her place to the 
god Elagabalus. The ritual of the usurping god 
contained Oriental features revoltmg to the Roman 
mind. Among the emperor’s pranks was a mar- 
riage between his divinity and the goddess of Car- 
thage, sometimes identified with Juno and called 
‘the heavenly,’ sometimes with Venus. It was 
about this time that ‘Juno Ceelestis’ came to be 
widely venerated in the West, as connected with 
the moon. The religious revolution of Elagabalus 
found some favour in the army, always a nursery 
of Orientalism. But, when his memory was laid 
under condemnation, the divinity of Emesa suffered 
with him and was exiled from Rome. 

The sun-god was to be glorified again, but in a 
saner fashion, in a later part of the same century, 
by Aurelian. He erected a fine temple in honour 
of ‘the unconquerable god of the sun.’ His bio- 
grapher [Hist, Aug. 25) narrates a miracle which 
occurred when Aurelian defeated Zenobia and her 
host imder the walls of Emesa. At a critical 
moment he was encouraged by a divine form, which 
appeared again to him in the temple of Elagabalus 
within the city and was identified with that 
divinity. The writer supposed that the god es- 
tablished at Rome by Aurelian was Elagabalus ; 
but the condemnation that this divinity had under- 
gone makes the idea improbable. Some scholars 
have thought that Aurelian’s god was the god of 
Palmyra, also connected with the sun. But it is 
most likely that the emperor did not wish to cor- 
relate him with any parmcular Oriental manifesta- 
tion. The only indroAtion connected with the East 
is the epithet ‘ unconqutoble ’ (imiGius). Aurelian 
specially associated the god with old Roman 
practice by denominating the new CpHege of 
luiests as ‘Pontifices.’ The sun was selected by 
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tUe emperor as embodying the monotheistic con- 
ception j and, in so tar as that is concerned, he may 
be said to have borrowed from the East. An inter- 
esting inscription recently discovered in Moesia 
records how Licinins the elder and Licmins the 
younger ordered the consecrittion of an image of 
the sun and the establishment of a ceremony m his 
honour just before the great^ crowning victory of 
Constantine, won near Adrianople in 32IB B.c, 
Some years before, Constantine had ceased to place 
the sun on his coins, a practice common since 
Aurelian’s time. 

We come now to the most dominant of all the 
representatives of the sun in the Bonian sphere — 
Mithra, who is named * IMithra the unconquerable 
sun’ in many inscriptions. The Mithraio system 
was complex and many-sided, however, and this is 
only one aspect of the god. His cult embraced 
elements derived from many sources, not only from 
the Persian religion in which his origin is to he 
found, but from Babylon and elsewhere. Sun, 
moon, and stars were prominent in the ritual. 
The extraordinary spread of hlithraism in the 
Koman empire was mainly the result of tendencies 
which we have noted in other directions. The 
vogue of Mithra was especially notable on the 
frontiers of the empire and in the camps situated 
there. But many of his shrines have been found 
in the inner lands, especially on the sites of sea- 
ports. At Eome he was venerated on the Jani- 
eulum, where M, GaucMer a few years ago dis- 
covered a remarkable shrine. Another lies under 
the church of San Clemente, and memorials have 
been found also where the yatican now stands. 
The popularity of the Mithraio worship was speci- 
ally due to the provision which it made for satisfy- 
ing some yearnings which afterwards found a fuller 
gratification in Christianity. So many were the 
resemblances between the religion of Christ and 
that of Mithra that Christians attributed them 
to the subtle malevolence of evil demons. The 
religion spread rapidly among the freedmen and 
soldiers, but also attracted the educated and the 
officials, and found favour with princes. Its close- 
knit organization, with its official priests and its 
ascending grades of illumination, Kept believers 
together m the manner of the Christian rites. It 
owed much of its hold oyer the West to the moral 
element which its mysteries embodied. It instilled 
into ibs vofcanes a higher aim in life and a better 
hope in death than any other form of pagan creed, 
Che conversion of Constantine, however, gave it 
its deathblow. Like other heathen cults, it lingered 
on to the end of the 4th cent., revived a little in 
the intervening time through the restoration of the 
forbidden gods by Julian, who himself entertained 
a religious veneration for the sun. It may be ob- 
served that Mifchraism never took any great hold on 
Greek lands where the Greek culture had been 
long established. It is found in contact with 
Heaenism chiefly on the outskirts of Greek civiliza- 
tion in the East and on the Danube (see, farther, 
art. Mithraism). 

^ In conclusion, we may note that the evil asso- 
ciated with the darkness left its mark on some 
usages connected with the administration of the 
Boman State. The taking of augury, which pre- 
ceded the carrying out of many public aflah-s, 
originally took place at dawn. It was just as the 
sun was rising that Bomulua saw the flight of 
eagles which gave him the kingship. Ho public 
business was valid tmless conducted between sun- 
rise and sunsetr— neither meetings of assemblies 
or of the Senate, nor the administration of justice. 
Cicero reproached 3Mark Antony for having carried 
through decrees of the Senate after the sun had 
sunk (‘Senatus consulta vespertina/ FML iii. 
24). Something of the same usage can be seen 


in Greece, but the rules there were never so 
rigid. 
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Gruppe, Gnachische Mythologie uiid JteUgwnt->!t'f-ckichte. 
Munich, 1900, is important on the Greek side, and G. Wjs.sowa» 
Itehoton und KuUtts der iJenier-, do. 1912, on the Itojnan. 
Roman religion has been interestingly treated by W. Warde 
Fowler, Homan Festivals, London, 1908, and Ilelujiwm Ex- 
perience of the Roman People, do. 1911. Many illustrations of 
the topics here treated will be found in 

J. S. Ebid. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Hindu). — The 
great contrast between light and darkness with 
their life-stiriing and life-suppressing influence has 
naturally in all ages taken deep root in the human 
mind, which welcomed tlie reappearance of light 
as the release from the night or the long darkness 
of ’winter, and transformed the contrast of light 
and dark into one of life and death, freetlom and 
bondage, good and evil, virtue and sin. The great 
representative of light, life, freedom, and gominess 
was to the mind of ancient India U§as, the goddess 
of dawn, and her rival Batri, the night, or, in a 
sense more averse to human life, tanms^ the dark- 
ness. The imperishability of light found its ex- 
pression in the personilieation of Aditi, which other 
scholars explain merely as eternity (of. Hillebrandt, 
Ved, Myth. iii. 105 ffi). 

Usas IS not only a goddess of the dawn of every 
day ; in many songs that glorify her reappearance 
the turn of the year is alluded to, and Usas means 
the first dawn of the Hew Year (of. A. Ludwig, 
Der Bigvedaj Prague, 1876-88, iv, p. xi, vi. 17S‘‘ ; 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth, ii, 25ffi)» lisas is partly 
the Ostara of the Bigveda poems (F. Kluge, Zeit- 
schrift fur deutseke Wortforschtmg^ ii. [1901] 42). 
She hnngs back the sun, the fire, the sacrifice 
whicli has been discontinued during the decaying 
period of the year; sometimes slie is also called 
Mtryd, or ehd^^aM^ and under the nau ‘ srtramd she 
became the mother of the two heavenly dogs, the 
sdrameycts. 

The Indians divide the year into two perioda, the 
UttarHyana, when the sun proceeds towards the 
north, and the Dak^inSyana, when he goes towards 
the south, the light half of the year being Siiored 
to the gods, the dark half to the dead. Bometimea 
(e.g., Satapatha Brahmartai ti, i. 3. 1) it is said 
that springy summer, and fclie rains are the god- 
seasons, vrhiie autumn, winter, and the cold season 
are the sacred to the manes. We 

may begin the' Hew Year with the winter solstice 
or with Easter time, according as we lay greater 
stress upon an astronomical or a practical point of 
view, Indian writers also oscillated between the 
two possibilities, and faced the problem In the 
same manner as their brothers did among Teutonic, 
Slavicj and Italian tribes (cL, F. M. Miiller, 
Contributions to the Science of Mythology, London, 
1897, ii. 716). The Yedic authors speak of the 
dark half of the year as tamm, and ori^nally 
meant thereby the winter, the personification of 
which was Yytra, not the retainer of the heavenly 
rain, as has generaJly been believed, but the demon 
of winter, who was slain by Indra, and who regains 
the light and sets free the streams bound by the 
fetters of frost and ice. This idea was inherited 
from pxe-historio times, and formed under the 
infl-uences of a more northern climate than that of 
the Indian plains. The farther the Aryan tribes 
advanced towards the south, and the longer they 
settled under a milder climate, the less that idea 
harmonized with the surroundings and the actual 
climate ; the notion of temm was transferred to 
the really dark season of India— the rains ; and 
the residue of the past and the germ of a new 
time were thus equally precipitated in Hie ancient 
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literature. In later times the Holi festival seems 
to have absorbed most of the customs connected 
with the New Year festival, though even now the 
celebration of the Samkranti is by no means 
forgotten in India ; and the splendid spectacle of 
the bathing festival held about the 12th of Janu- 
ary on the banks of the Ganges in Benares will 
not be forgotten by any one who has happened to 
witness it. 

Literature. — A. Hillebrandt, Vedisohe Mythologies Breslau, 
1891-1902, 11 . 25 ff., 77 ff., iii. 188 ff., 204 ff., Dve Sonnwen^este in 
Alt-IndieUs Erlangen, 1889 (^Romanische Forsckungens v.), 
p. 299 fE. ; H. H. Wilson, ‘Eeligious Festivals of the Hindus* 
(Worfcg, London, 1862-77, ii, 168 S., on the Uttarayana; 222 ff., 
on the Holi rites). On the Holi festival ; W. Crooke, JPR^, 
Westminster, 1896, ii. 813 ff., Things Indians London, 1906, 
p. 211 ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu MannerSs , Custornsy and Cere- 
monie^\ do. 1899, p. 676 ff.; NateSa Sdstrls Hindu Feasts 
and CeremonieSs with an Introduction by H, K. Beauchamp, 
Madras, 1903, p. 116 ff. (‘ The Hindu Hew Year's Day *) , F. S. 
Growse, Mathura^, Allahabad, 1883, passim, 

A. Hillebrahdt. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Iranian). -The 
antithesis between light and darkness among the 
Iranians was closely connected with the antagonism 
between Ahura Mazda and Almman. This feature 
attracted the attention of Plutarch, who says {de 
Ism et Osir. xlvi. ) that Ahura Mazda was born of 
purest light and Angra Mainyu of darkness, so 
that rbv ioiKivaL <p(arl fid’kicrra rQv aladirjrQp, rhv Bk 
Kui dyvolq. (cf. Porphyry, ViL Fythag., 
p. 41, ed. A. Nauck, Leipzig, 1860 ; HippoL Befut, 
i. 2, iv. 43; A. Rapp, ZBMG xix. [1865] 48 f.). 
This view recurs not only in the late ' TJlamd4- 
Islam (tr. E. Blochet, BSB, xxxvii. [1898] 41) and 
in al-Shahrastanfs Kitdh al-milal w'al-nihal (tr. 
T. Haarhriicker, Halle, 1850-51, i. 275), but also in 
the Armenian writers {e,g, Thomas Artsruni, i. 3), 
while Dio Chrysostom {Orat. xxxvi.) goes so far as 
to make the assertion — not thus far substantiated 
elsewhere — that, in order to create, Ahura Mazda 
had to surrender much of his light. 

In the Gathas we find the striking statement 
that Ahura, ‘ well- working, created both light(s) 
and darkness(es) ’ (Y?. xliv. 5). This at once re- 
calls the passage in Is 46’, ‘ I [the Lord] form the 
light, and create darkness,’ but it seems advis- 
able to assume, with J. H. Moulton {'Early Zoroas- 
trianism^ London, 1913, p. 291), that the Iranian 
and the Hebrew developments are only mrallel 
and not connected (cf., further, E. Stave, Mnfluss 
d&s Farsismm auf das Judentwm, Haarlem, 1898, 
pp. 46 ff., 64 ff,, and the ‘Semitic and Egyptian’ 
section below, p. 65®', note 3). 

Be the origin of the two what it may— and the 
true explanation of the Gathic passage doubt- 
less is, as Moulton maintains, that it is the 

K ‘ sst of Zarathushtra against Magian dualism— 
is, as is hut natural, associated with Ahura 
Mazda and his supporters, while darkness is con- 
nected Avith Angra Mainyu and his rabble. It was 
Ahura Mazda who in the beginning filled the 
blessed realms (xvddra) with light ( Fs. xxxi. 7), and 
in the realms of light [raocehU) beatitude will be 
beheld by him whose thought is right {Ys, xxx. 1), 
while the light of the sun is one of the things 
that glorify Aimra Mazda {Ys, i. 11). Apart from 
the passage already noted, darkness (Umah) is 
mentioned only once in the Gathas, in Ys. xxxi. 20, 
where it refers to the blackness of hell (on the 
blackness of hell see Moulton, p. 172 f. ; E. Spiegel, 
Erdn. AUerthumsJcundef Leipzig, 1871-78, ii, 121). 

In the Younger Avesta the dualism between 
light and darkness appears in full vigour, so that 
Spiegel is amply justified (ii. 20 ff.) m divid- 
ing his discussion of the Iranian theology and 
demonology into * the light side ’ and ‘ the dark 
side’ respectively. A phrase which constantly 
recurs in beginning the laudation of all good deities 
is ‘fo- his magnificence and his glory’ {aheraya 


xvarenanghaca ; for an admirable discussion of the 
latter word see E. Wilhelm, ‘Hvareno,’ in Jubilee 
Vol. of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti 
Madressa^ Bombay, 1914). Light was created by 
Ahura Mazda {Ys. v, 1, xxxvii. I), and is one of 
his prerogatives (F?. xii. 1) ; hence prayer is made 
to behold ‘the creative light of the creative 
Creator’ {Ys. Iviii. 6), and the light of the sun 
praises him (F?. Ixiv. 6). Together with Asha, 
Ahura Mazda created ‘ the shining light and sunny 
abodes ’ ( Yt. iii. 1 f . ), so that the abodes of Asha are 
light {Ys. xvi. 7). In these abodes the souls of the 
righteous dead dwell (F^. xvi. 7 ; cf. bcviii. 11 ; 
Afrmakdn^ i. 18; Vend. xix. 36), for paradise 
{'vahUta ahu ; see art. Life and Death [Iranian]) 
is light (F?. ixii. 6, Ixviii. 11), and, as such, receives 
worship ( Vispraf^ xxiii. 1 ; Blhroeah, ii. 27). Indeed, 
‘light’ {raocdbo) is a synonym for ‘heaven’ {Ys. 
xix. 6), another synonym being ‘the shining 
house of praise ’ {raosc^na garo-nmdna [Yt. x. 124, 
xix, 44]) to which worship is paid {Sih rocaJCj ii. 
30). Still another synonym is ‘ the light without 
beginning’ {anayra raoodolYs. Ixxi. 9; Yt. xxii. 

Vend. xi. 1 f., 13, xix. 35; FursUmha^ xxxviii.]), 
which is likewise an object of veneration {Gdh^ iii. 

6, Slh rbcak, ii. 30 ; cf. Spiegel, ii. 17 f.). Accord- 
ingly, in the Fatet Irani (ed. E. K. Antia, Fdzand 
Texts, Bombay, 1909, p. 145, tr. J. Darmesteter, 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 178), the righteous 
man hopes to attain to ‘ the place of light ’ {roSn- 
jde), not to ‘ the place of darkness ’ {tdrlk-jde). 

The good creation is given the epithet of 
‘ bright ’ — Asha ( F^. v. 4), the Amesha Spentas and 
their paths {Yt. xiii. 82, 84, xix. 15, 17), Ashi {Yt. 
xvii. 1, 6), Apfim Napat {Yt. xix. 52; Slh rocak, 
ii. 30), the ‘glory’ (xvarenah [Yt. xix. 35]), 
and especially Yima, whose conventional epithet 
x&aeta (‘shining’) is so completely blended with 
his name that in modem Persian he is known only 
as Jamshid. 

The sun, moon, and stars are bidden to give 
light {Vend. xxi. 6, 9, 13), and the light of the 
moon is lauded {NydyUn, iii. 7), while so great are 
the blessings of the light of the sun that, if the 
sun no longer rose, ‘the demons would destroy 
everything that is in the seven regions [of the 
world], and the spiritual angels would find no 
tarrying place and no abiding place in this corpor- 
eal existence* {Yt. vi, 3; NydyUn, i. 13; cf. in 
general NydyUn, i.-iii. ; Yt. vi.-viii.). Indeed, 
the fairest or the forms of Ahura Mazda are the 
earthly and the heavenly light, i.e. the fire and 
the sun ( Ys. xxxvi. 6, Iviii. 8) ; and in the palace 
which Ahura Mazda built for Mithra there is 
neither night nor darkness {Yt. x. 50). 

Darkness is a special attribute of hell (Vend, iii, 
35; Aogemadaeed, xxviii.), for which ‘darkness 
without he^nning’ is a synonym {Yt. xxii. 33 ; cf. 
Spiegel, ii. 181). The demons are ‘spawn of 
darkness ’ (or, perhaps, ‘ possess the seed of dark- 
ness,’ i5^?na5ci^m[Fl vi. 4; NydyUn, i. 14; Vend. 
viii. 80]), and seek refuge in darkness {Ys. Ivii. 
IS), or hide in the earth (zemare-gm [F^. ix. 15 ; 
F^. xix, 81 ; Westergaard Frag. iv. 3]) or in caverns 
[Vend. iii. 7, 10) — a phrase which may possibly 
point to survivals of an old chthonic cult (ci. 
Moulton, pp. 57, 128 f., 132, 399). Properly enough, 
therefore, divine aid is sought to resist ‘ darkness, 
woe, and snfiering’ (F.5. Ixxi. 17; cf. NydyUn, i 
14). 

Turning to the Pahlavi texts, we are told that 
‘the region of light is the place of Auharmazd, 
which they call “ endless light ” ’ {BundahUn, i, 2), 
and that the place of the Amesha Spentas is ‘ in 
that best existence of light’ {l)dtistdn-l-Dl7!ihk, 
Ixxiv. 2), while Arta-I-Yiraf, when in the presence 
of Ahura Mazda, perceived only brilliant light 
{Arid-i-Vlrdf Namak, ci.), and the radiance oi 
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Zarathushtra ■vvithm his mother, during the three 
days before his birth, was so great as Jo illumine 
his father’s whole village {Dlnkart^ v. ii 2, vil. ii» 
56-58). 

According to the same texts, hell is :full of 
darkness {Datistan-l-Dhukj xxvii. 2, 6, xxxiii. 2, 4, 
xxxvii. 28, 45), so intense that it 'is fit to grasp 
with the hand’ {BtmdahUn, xxviii. 47 ; cf. 
Malnog-l-Xrat, vii. 31). This ‘endlessly dark’ is 
the abode of Angra Mainyu {Bimdahi^Uy i. 3), and 
when, in his fruitless endeavour to destroy the 
light of Ahura Mazda, he emerged from hell, he 
made the world at mid*day as dark as midnight, 
returning, after Ms defeat, to the darkness, where 
he formed many demons {ih, i. 10, iii. 14). In 
fact, ‘the most steadfast quality of the demon 
himself is darkness, the evil of which is so complete 
that they shall call the demons also those of a 
gloomy race’ {JDdtist(in4'-Blmk, xxxvii. 85), In 
contrast, although sun, moon, and stars will con- 
tinue to exist after the renovation of the world, 
they will no longer be necessary, ‘ for the wmrld is 
a dispenser of all light, and all creatures, too, are 
brilliant’ {ih. xxxvii. 126). The power of the 
demons during the darkness has already been noted. 
Therefore, ‘ when in the dark it is not allowable to 
eat food? for the demons and fiends seize upon 
one-third of the wisdqm and glmy of him who eats 
food in the dark’ {i:Sdgast4a-mgast, ix. 8 ; two- 
thirds are taken if one also eats with unwashed 
hands) ; and the eighteenth section of the lost 
SUtkar Xask of the Avesta dealt, among other 
topics, with ‘ the hussy who spills anything after 
sunset, or who scatters a morsel of food to the 
north, at night, without a recital of the Ahunavair ’ 
{Dlnkarti jx. xix. 2). To the same category of 
concepts belongs & short Parsi poem contained in 
the second volume of the collection of Rivayats 
of Barab Hormazdyar (ed. M. It. Unwalhl, 207. 
19-208. 4; the edition is not 5"ot published, but the 
’writer has a set of the proofs through the courtesy 
of the editor and J. J. Modi). According to this 
‘ Rivayat on the Lighting of a Lamp,’ the lamp- 
light drives away all demons* and it adds : 

^From that light ol th© Firo the world Is bright, since it ia 
hostile to the demons ot Ahriman ; it ttiere were not always the 
light of the Fire, there would not oe a single man in the world.' 
rEia little poem is immediately followed, it may be remarked, 
by another of nine distiohs, recounting the miraculoiia cure of 
a d^dng child by the lighting of a lamp on the roof of the house. 

The problem of the relation of light and dark- 
ness was even more vital than the extant Iranian 
texts would lead one to suppose ,* for ifc gave rise 
to philosophical speculations which materially i 
helped to form the leading Zoroastrian sects. i 

Al-Shahras1^ni goes ao far as to declare Cl. 275) that * all pro- 
blems of the Hagians turn upon two mafu points : why the light I 
mingled with darkness, and why the light cleansed itself from 
darkness ; they posit the mingling as the beginning, and the 
deansing as the aim.' 

The Gaydmartian sect maintained, according to 
al-Shahrastani, that light had no beginning, out 
that darkness was created. Whence, was their 
problem— whether from light, which, however, 
could not produce anything even partially evil, or 
from something else, though there was nothing i 
which shared with light the properties of creation ; 
and eternity. Their rather lame solution was that 
Ahura Mazda thought to himself: ‘If 1 had an : 
opponent, how would he be formed?’ Trom this : 
thought, which did not harmonize with th© good- 1 
ness of light, Angra Mainyu was produced. The 
mingling of light and darkness was due to the fact 
that the light gave men, before they were em- ■ 
bodied, the choice of degradation to the realms of ! 
Angra Mainyu or battue with Mm. They chose I 
corporeal existence ^d battle, on condition that 
they were aided by the light to eventual victory and I 
to the final resurrection at his defeat. I 

The Zarvanite sect held that the light produced 1 


a number of creatures of bright, divine nature, the 
most important of whom was Zarvan (Time), who, 
after murmuring prayers for a son during 9999 
years, entertained the thought; ‘Perclianco this 
world is nothing.’ From this evil doubt Angra 
Mainyu was born, and from Zarvan’b wisdom 
sprang Ahura Mazda. There were a number of 
minor speculations among this sect— c.y., that 
Angra Mainyu was originally in heaven, but 
meditated upon treachery until, like Satan, he 
fell. The Mashites thought that a portion of light 
had transformed itself into darkness. 

The Zaratlmshtrians (Zoroastrians) entertained, 
according to al-Shahrastani, the view's of light and 
darkness which “we would naturally infer from the 
Avesta and Pahlavi texts. Both light and dark- 
ness had existed from the beginning. Good and 
evil, purity and impurity, etc,, had arisen from the 
mingling of light and darkness ; and, hul there 
been no such mingling, the world would not have 
existed. God "was the source of bofch (cL Ys. xliv. 
5, cited above), and in His wisdom had mingled 
them j but light alone is real, darkness being, in 
fact, only its necessary antithesis ; and, since tfiey 
are antithetic, they must -war against one another 
until the light shall be victorious over darkness. 

Thus in Zoroastrianism the problem of tlie rela- 
tion between light and darkness becomes part of 
the greater question of the origin of good ami evil ; 
and from this point of view the antithesis of light 
and darkness is found again — whether independent 
or derived— in several Gnostic systems (cf. 
voL vi. p. 238 f.), as well as in Mandmanism 
(A. J. H. W .Brandt, MandaischeBeligion^ Leipzig, 
1889, p. 39 ff.) and Manicliajism {K, Kessler, JPMJb^ 
xiL [1903] 205 ff.). See art. MIzandaeaj^. 

Litbuature, — In addition to the roferences given in the art,, 
other citations from the Avesta may be gathered from C. Bar- 
tholomae, Alfiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 15)04, s,vn, * itaok-,' 

‘ llaoxbua-,* ‘ Raocah-/ and *Taflra-,' ‘'Xeniah-,* etc. <eoU. 1487- 
1402, 648-050). No special treatise on the aubjt'ci has as yet 
been written. LOXJIS H. GBAF. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Semitic and 
Egyptian).— I. Peoples and period.— Babylonian 
(Assyrian), Egyptian, and Hebrew beliefs on the 
subject of liglit and darkness may all be taken 
together. Although in course of time they beeam© 
widely divergent, at the outset and for a consider- 
able period they showed many points of similarity 
—a fact to be ascribed to the contact and the 
common origin, in part if not in whole, of the 
peoples inhabiting tho countries of the Near East, 
For the Babylonians and the Hebrews this afllnity 
is generally admitted, both being of tho Semitic 
stock. Further, in the words of Cheyne, ‘ a primi- 
tive contact between the early Egyptian race and 
the Babylonians has been made extremely prob 
able by Hommel. Winckier, too, remarks with 
Justice that the oultus of the Horus-child belongs 
to the same religion as the Babylonian, and is m 
this sense Semitic.’^ Sayce, while tracing many 
analogies of the same kmd between Babylonian 
and Egyptian beliefs, takes a further step, and 
sees in ‘tlie triumph of the gods of light ana order 
over the monsters of chaos not only the birth of 
the present creation, but also the theological 
victory of the Semite over the Sumerian.’^ With- 
out going so far as this, other scholars admit that 
the mythological com|M>sitions of the Babylonians 
were denved from Sumerian sources.^ The upper 
limit of the period to ba considered may ther^re 
be placed ia Sumerimi Mmes, about the middle of the 


IT. K. Oheya^, mie Brohlms, hondm, tm, p. 200. 
btapiiatlc »r© worked out by 0. X B&H m tbe 

BtUpr 0 cM Afmk^r^O'fy VolmtSt helpaig, 1000. For * darkness ' 
see p, 84, aadfor pp. 87 1, 47 1, and 61. 

S A. H. Sayce, Th» Mmgwm ojAnmnt MgyptffM 
(aifford lectures), Edinbarffb, 1902, p. 490, 

8 W.' King apd H, B. HAH, Asia in BtS 


don, 1907, p. 220. 
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fourth millennium B. o* , and the lower limit may with 
propriety he fixed about the time of the Hebrew 
Exile, before the influence of Persia, followed by 
Greece, could have been felt.^ Throughout this 
period of three millennia the predominant feature 
of religion in Babylonia and Egypt is the cult of 
the sun-god. We should therefore expect to find 
in the records that have survived much that is 
cognate to at least the first member of our subject. 
Owing to syncretistic tendencies always present, 
and the ease with which those ancient peoples 
tolerated antinomies in belief, no uniform presenta- 
tion of their views about light and darkness can 
be given. 

2. Various relationships of light and darkness. 
— ^While the words ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ appear 
to stand in a co-ordinate relation, in reality they 
are contrasted terms, to be compared with ‘ day ’ 
and ‘night,’ ‘life’ and ‘death,’ ‘good’ and ‘evil’ 
In all these eases the co-ordinate relation holds 
good in the sense that light and darlcness, etc., 
can be regarded as complementary terms, convey- 
ing the idea of the whole— e.y., the daily round, the 
sum-total of existence, and the ethical contents of 
life. The exceptional view whereby both light 
and darkness are traced to the same creative 
source (as in Is may also be brought into this 
connexion. In general, however, the relation be- 
tween light and darkness continues to be regarded 
in Semitic thought as adversative, slightly veiling 
a dualism wdiich perhaps has been inherited from 
pre-historic times, and which is not resolved 
(Jahwism excluded), even theoretically, into a 
monism until the limit of our period has been 
passed.^ We have throughout to reckon with 
that * Oriental resignation to the contrasts in life ’ 
which marked all the peoples of the Ancient East.® 
The theory that prevailed might at best be termed 
‘ optimistic dualism.’ * With special reference to 
light and darkness there was a contest present in 
the beginning (cosmology), and this is daily and 
yearly renewed, with every day and night, eveij 
spring and autumn (or summer and winter), and it 
may even extend through the course of the world 
cycle.® While light and darkness have, therefore, 
each a separate kingdom, the one being for day 
and for life, the other for night and for death, 
there is evidence in the development of religious 
thought in Egypt of an invasion of each upon the 
others domain, resulting in a measure of fusion. 
This is concisely summed up by saying that the 
solar cult was osiriani 25 ed and the Osiris myth was 
celestialized,® A subtle tbeoiy of a similar kind 
has been formulated for Babylonia, as an instance 
of which we may quote the representation of the 
sun as nnder- world divinity, ‘ because in his light 
the stars disappear and perish.’’ There is much 
less warrant for such crossing over of the ideas of 
light and darkness in Babylonian thought. Re- 
garding the ‘ Astral Theory ’ as a whole, it may be 
remarked that, were it accepted, it would greatly 
extend the possibilities of our subject. It requires, 
however, more agreement than at present exists as 
to the date of the origin of scientific astronomy 
among the Babylonians before its findings can be 
used with any measure of confidence. 

3. No science of light.— Judging from present 


1 It j8i«teow. Aspects of Religious Belief mA PraGtice in 
Babvlonia anA Assyria^ New York and London, 1911, p- 60 fl. 

2 Of. MJRE, art. ‘Dualism (Iranian)' and ‘ Dualism (Jewish),' 
vol, V. p. lllff. 

3 J H. Breasted, B&odopmmt of Religion and Thought in 

Andent Egypt, tondoxiy 1912, p, B57. r. ^ . 

4 A. Jeremias, Die PunJbwyloni&ten ; Per cute Onent unA 

Aie Agyptisohs Religion^, Leipzig:, 1907, P-23, ^ 

a S^e’AJKi?, art. ^Ages of the World CBahylonian),’ vol. i, 
184K 

« Breasted, p, l49fP. , ^ . 

7 A. Jeremias, The OlA Teetcmmt %n the Light of the Ancient 
Rcist, London, 1911, i 80. 


data, the likelihood is that the peoples of antiquity 
were not conscious of the fact that the universe 
is under the dominion of natural law. Theirs was 
‘the cosmography of appearances’’ — a view of 
the world resting at the empirical stage. They 
had no scientific theory of light ; darkness was not 
merely the absence of light. Both were ‘ material 
entities’ ; 2 

‘ The matter of light issues forth from its place and spreads 
over the earth ; at night it withdraws, and darkness comes 
forth from its place, each in a hidden, mysterious way.’ 8 

The ‘substantially of darkness ’ ^ may be speci- 
ally remarked in Ex 10 ^’ Id^®. A higher concep- 
tion of the quality of light was indeed reached. 
According to Hehn, in the later parts of the OT 
light is used as a symbol of deity because it is the 
finest and most immaterial substance known, and 
there is no danger of corporeal form being attached 
to it. 

‘The deity as light gives the transition to the deity as 
spirit ' 5 

Bearing in mind that the peoples of the Ancient 
East were accustomed to concrete views of what 
are accepted by us as abstract qualities, we shall 
understand how they received the phenomena of 
light and darkness mainly according to their 
physical effects and their hearing upon life. Light 
was of service to them ; darkness formed a hind- 
rance. This was transferred to the realm of feeling ; 
light they rejoiced in; darkness they dreaded. 
Love of the light and hatred of the darkness lie at 
the root of many of the myths of antiquity, and 
are evident in the metaphorical usage of the two 
terms. By an inevitable transition light is associ- 
ated with warmth, and darkness is linked with 
cold. This applies to the cycle of the year, which 
is of more importance in ancient belief and practice, 
as appears in the Tammuz-cult, than the cycle of the 
day. Erom warmth again there is an easy passage 
to life and growth, and from cold to decay and death. 

1^. Light and darkness as associated with 
deities. — ^Like great natural forces, such as thunder 
and tempest, light and darkness were seen to lie 
beyond human control, and thus they came to be 
associated with deity or deities, and with beings 
more than human. Light is the creation of good 
gods, although it has also a hurtful side, when 
found in conjunction with the scorching heat of 
summer, and when bound up with lightning and 
fire. Darkness is viewed less as a creation of the 
gods than as an environment for monsters and evil 
spirits, who could not exercise their baneful power 
apart from darkness. Still there are gods specially 
associated with darkness, both in Babylonia and 
in Egypt. Many deities bear naines and attributes 
compounded with words signifying ‘li^t,’ and 
their temples are similarly termed {e.g. E-JBahbara, 

‘ the shining house ’ [sun- temple at Sippar]). In 
addition to Shamash, the sun-god (and other 
deities who in their original function are merely 
aspects of the sun), Nannar or Sin, the moon-god, 
and Islitar, ‘ the light of the heavens,’ the foremost 
place must here be given to Marduk or Merodaeh 
(Amar-IJd, or Amar-Uduk), ^son of the sun,’ or 
‘ child of the day,’ as bemg the god of light by 
pre-eminence. He, too, is generally regarded as a 
solar deity, although an attempt has been made to 
prove that he is mdependent of the sun, being 
simply the god of light.® Although appearing 
at the summit of the Babylonian pantheon, he 

1 G. Scshiapatelli, Astrononvy in the OlA Testamentt Oxford, 
1906, p. 23. 

2 T. K, Oheyne, TraAitims md Beliefs of Ancieni JsraeC, 
London, 1907, p. 10. 

» S R Driver, The Book of Genesis with IntroAuotvyn and 
NotesT, London, 1900, p 6. 
art ‘Darknes?.’ 

5 J. Hehn, Die hihlische und Aie bahylomsche Gottesidee, 
Leipzig, 1913, p. 292. 

8 H, Zimmern and H. Winclcler, Die Keilinschriften tmd dae 
A Ite Testament^ Berlin, 1902-03, p. 370 n. 
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certainly did not hold undisputed sway, either 
at the beginning or afterwards, and the fight 
between light and darkness, typified by Mardiik 
(or Bel) and the Dragon, was continued down 
the ages.^ How this should be is perhaps best 
explained on the theory of Badau,® who con- 
tends that Marduk is the god of light considered 
not as an illuminative power, but as a life-giving 
principle, which appears in the warmth of the 
spring. His fight with Tiamat is a fight of the 
light, Le. the warmth, against the darkness, ie. 
the cold. By this line of argument Marduk 
comes into relation to the Tammuz - Adonis 
(and Ishtar) cycle of myths, and is also to be 
placed in opposition to Nabu, the god of the 
darker half of the year.^ Viewed as a solar deity, 
then, Marduk stands for the sun-god of spring, 
^Yho brings ‘ blessing and favours after the sorrows 
and tribulations of the stormy season.^ ^ Before 
Marduk was exalted to the chief place, Ann, 
Mnib, Enlil, and Ea fnllilled a similar rdle in uhe 
myths of creation,® and in later times Ashur arose 
to dispute the glory. The nearest approach to a 
god of darkness, energizing in the world of nature, 
is Bamnian, or Addu (Adad, in West Semitic), * the 
thunderer.’s The darkness which he causes (c.//., 
in the Flood Story, il 46 f.) is relieved by the light- 
ning, in virtue of which he has some title to be 
regarded as a god of light also. With him may 
be classed Girru (Gibil)=Nusku, the god of 
whose symbol, a lighted lamp, is as old as the 14th 
cent. B.c.® 

^ Of the evil spirits that love the darkness, men- 
tion may be made of the seven evil demons who, 
aided by certain of the great gods, *vvere thought 
to be responsible for the darkening of the moon by 
eclipse or storm, and even for the disappearance of 
the orb of night at the end of the month. 

‘From city to city darkness work they, 

A hurricane, which mightily hunts in the hca^eiig, are they, 
Thick clouds, that bring darkness in heaven, are thev. 

Gusts of wind rising, which cast gloom over the bright day, 
are they. . . s 

In the official cults of E^ypt sun-worship was 
all-important. Less k said about the moon, 
although it finds a place. Within his own domain, 
which 18 the upper world, Bfi (Amon-Efi), the sun, 
figures as a lue-giving power, a set-off to tlm 
equally great power of deiith and darkness in the 
under world, to which so much importance was 
attached in Egypt. Here, it would seem, light 
and darlmess are concomitants of the fuller notions 
of life and death. We must include in this even 
the apparent exception of the *Aton’ cult of the 
XVIIIth dynasty (in the reign of Ikhnaton). In 
the ' Solar nniversalism * of that period, which 
finds expression in a series of magnificent hymns,^^ 
while the whole activity and beneficence of the 
sun are rehearsed, its life-giving power is still in 
the forefront. In Egypt tlie part of Marduk is 
taken by Horus the elder, An equivalent to 
Ishtar is found in Hathor, who by some scholars is 

^ T. G. Pinches, Th& Old, Testammt in Light of th$ 
KtstoHcac Records and Legends of Assyria and MbymM 
London, 1908, p. 680 f. * 

2 H. Badan, the Christ of And&nt Tiims^ Ohicaffo, mOS, 
p. 46 f. (with referonoc to the aame writer's Creation JStotv, do.I 
1902, * 


, arL ‘Babylomans and Assyriarja,^ vol. il p. 812*^; 
yarrow regards Mmt rather as a water-deity (<w>. dt* p. 07 fA 
4 Jastrow. p. S9. Q 16. p, IQO t / 

AnP* J$<tbptonian Rel^ion md Mythology^ London, 

1903. p, X30* 


7 art, ‘Babgonlans and Assyrians,' vol ii. p. 
o A. H. Sayoe, in MUpr$o3ii Anrd'aerHmiy VoUmo^ p. 79 
9B. W. Bogers, Cvmiform Parallels to the Old Testament 
Kew York, im, p. 64 1 ot Jastrow, pp, 2X6, 888 ff. 

10 A. B. Sawe, BsKpipyt qf An<^t MgrnLmbibxixgh, 
1918, p. iJOflf. ; Q. Maspero, The JDawn qf 
London, 1896jp. 02 f. ' 

n See ^il. [19111 48B* For a revised tr. of the tnosfe 
iihwtant of ikhnaton's hymns see Breasted, op. dt, p. 824 ff. 
Sayca, p. 165. 


(.ailed Hhe goddess of light. Specific gods of 
darkness appear in Set^ (or Set-Apopi), and in one 
member of the Hermopolitan ennead, Kek (fem. 
Keket),® (For the gols of the under world se(3 
below, § 7. ) In Egy p t the demons of darkness were, 
like those of Babylonia, an awful power for evil to 
the living, and conspicuously active in the realm 
of the dead.* 

The Hebrew conception of God is frequently 
conveyed by means of language (much of which is 
metaphorical and poetical) drawn from the realm 
of light (see Helm, loc, cU. ; cf. Ex 24^°, Fs 104-, 
Is 10^^ 51* Ezk Hos 6®).® But, 

while light is readily employed as a symbol of 
Jah'vveh, from first to last there is no idea of iden- 
tifying Him with this manifestation of nature (as 
in the case of Marduk). While God k conceived 
of as luminous above measure, He is at the same 
time thought of as hidden, and His ways are 
reckoned to be mysterious. For this reason dark- 
ness, the ‘natural antitheHis’ of light, also enters 
into the imagery of the OT (Ex 20^^, |>t 4^^ 5^, 
1 K s;-, Ps 97^ Am Zeph 1^®).® 

It is surprising that, though the Hebrews were 
surrounded by races more or less allied to them, 
who shared the Babylonian and Egyptian belief 
in demons and evil spirits, hardly a trace of 
such powers of darkness k evident in the religious 
literature of ancient Israel.^ 

5. Light and darkness in cosmolo^.— -Accord- 
ing to the main version of the Babylonian Story of 
Creation, Marduk, the god of light, prevails over 
Tiamat, the personification of chaos, of which 
darkness presumably forms part,® »Sayce finds in 
Mummu (tablet I. 4) ‘the flood,* or chaos, the 
equivalent of ‘the “darkness” which in Gn 
said to have been “upon the face of the deep.””*^ 
In both the Hebrew and the Babylonian accounts 
of what was in the beginning, darkness k reekoneil 
as primeval, Le, before the cosmos. It is an ele- 
ment not to be reckoned m good* Wliile this may 
be asserted of darkness as diffused felirough apacd, 
it does not hold true of darkness as a division of 
time, when darkness means no more than night 
(Gn ®).^® According to Hebrew coBinology, one 
function of the iieavenly orbs was to divide tlie 
light from the darkness? ^and God saw that it 
was good * (Gn F® ; cf. Ps 104^®). In the Babylonian 
account there is no mention of the creation of 
light, perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
Marduk is himself the god of light and eonso- 
quently its creator view which might well 
have been entertained in spite of the contradiction, 
as we see it, that the ‘son of the sun^ is also made 
the creator of the sun and all the other orb® of 
light. In the Hebrew account light is given a.s 
the first act in the creation of the world, wrought 
by the word of God. This, Cheyne thinks, formed 
no part of the traditional Hebrew cosmogony, but 
is due to the priestly writer's reflective turn of 
mind.“ Be that as it may, this light, which is 
diifused through space, wherever darkness k not 
present, is evidently to be diatinguiEhed from the 
‘lights*-— ‘Sun, moon, and stars—in which light k, 
as it were, localized (Gn In Egypt there is 

no detailed account of creation*^® Sayce^* and 

1 Sayce, p. 148. 

2 OTJ?, artJ. ‘ Bualism (Egyptian),* voL v. p. 106^^ ; Brwfced, 
p,40. 

» Save®, p. 181 4 Breasted, p. mf£. 

® ^b. *Ught/ vol. iU. p. 1X9. 

8 J6., art, ‘ Barlmees,* vol. L p. 6C9. 

I F, Delitoob., Mdir Xdeht 3C»elps5%f 1907, p, 5L 
8 Ot, Berossua i v&v viedvov ical vSmp. 
fi BRJ^. art. ‘ Oosmogony and Cosmology (BatyloBka)/ voi 
Iv. p. 129V, 

30 MX>Bi ari ‘Oosmogooy/ vol. 1. p. 602^. 


mM, art. ‘Eeli^ou of Egypt,' vol. 
^4 ReUg^ ofAmmit Mgypi, pp. 168, 
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Jeremias^ remark on sectional parallels to the 
Babylonian main version. Different conceptions 
of the origin of light appear. According to one, 
primeval chaos is an ocean from -which the snn-god 
(Atum) arises, bringing his own light with him ; 
according to another, light is laid up in the world- 
egg, waiting to be revealed. 

The story of a second creation would seem to be 
found in the narrative of Berossus, according to 
whom the animals apparently were not able to 
bear the light of the hrst creation, and a second 
was rendered necessary of such a kind that they 
could bear the light.® 

Deutero-Isaiah’s exalted conception (45^), where- 
by the creation of light and darkness is referred to 
the same divine source, is the logical outcome of 
monotheism.® It has an anthropomorphic parallel 
in the words ascribed to Ra : ‘ When I open my 
eyes, there is light ; when I close them, there is 
darkness.’^ This, of course, applies to the daily 
renewal of light and its withdrawal every night. 

A reduction of earth to primeval conditions 
would involve among other things the extincfcion 
of light and by inference the return of the dark- 
ness of chaos (Jer 4®®). An Egyptian myth, found 
in the Booh of^ the Dead^ represents Atum (see 
above) as defacing what he had made, bringing a 
return of water, as it was at the beginning. Over 
this Osiris (lord of darkness) is to nffe.® 

6, Light and darkness in human experience.— 
The cosmology, although relating to what is first 
in the order of things, is itself the product of re- 
flexion upon the phenomena of the present. The 
processes of thought which give origin to the myths 
connected with the world’s beginning, and to 
mythology in general, may be placed in times 
antecedent to the Semitic period. The myths, 
having been invented and reduced to writing, 
were now exercising a certain counter-influence on 
current ideas. They were never absent from the i 
background of thought, and in a way they hindered | 
development. We may suppose that light and 
darkness, especially light, would in time have been ‘ 
accepted as in the course of nature, and have ceased 
to attract attention. But there came interruptions 
of the usual order — in the eclipse of moon ox 
of sun — and on such occasions the mythology was 
speedily recalled. The cults also were of such a 
kind that they kept the mythology alive. The 
great hymns to Shamash, Sin, Ishtar, etc. ; the 
transcription and frequent recitation of funerary 
literature in Egypt, much of which had been 
banded down from very early times ; tbe festivals 
attending new moon, full moon, and the new year, 
and every occasion of national or local assembly — 
all must have exercised much influence towards 
the preservation of traditional beliefs. There was 
thus but slight opportunity of escaping from the 
legacy of the past. When the E^ptians looked 
upon the fiery clouds that attended the rising sun, 
their minds reverted to the pits of fire that were 
supposed to mark the eleventh division of the 
'puat.® The multiform representations on cylinder 
seals of the orbs of night and day, especially of the 
figure of the sun -god rising between the mountains 
of the East, depicted with streams of light flowing 
from both sides, or with rays of light protruding 

r OT in lAght of the Anc. Bast, i. 158 ff,, and, in. more detail, 
Die Panhahylonisten, etc, 

31. G. Pinches, The Beligion of Babylonia an^ Assyria, 
London, lfi06, p. 43. 

8 BRM, art, ‘ Cosmogony and Cosmology (Hehrew),’ vol. iv, 
p. 166, Pelitzsoh, op, at, p. 65, regards this verse as combat- 
ing Old Persian dnmism ; similarly Jeremias, OT in Light of 
the Am, Bast, ii. 276. A different view is tahen by H. Gnnkel, 
Sahi^fmg unct Chaos, Gottingen, 1896, p, 136 n, 

4 Qnoted in BJRB iv. 228 ; of. Sayce, Religion of Am. Bgypt, 
p. 218. 

5 B, Naville, The OlA Egyptian Baith, London, 1009, p. 220 ff. 

6 E, A. W. Budge, The myptim Seaven ma Bell, London, 
1006, iii. 178 1 
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from his shoulders,^ give a vivid conception of the 
ideas constantly at work in the minds of the 
Semites and their neighbours. In addition to 
anthropomorphic representations of the deities of 
light, their symbols, especially the sun’s disk, 
mnged or unwinged, abounded both in Egypt and 
in Babylonia. More telling still were tbe obelisks 
and pyramids of Egypt, which were symbols of 
the sun in addition to their other uses. Temples 
to these^ deities of light were also present to bear 
their -witness. Very impressive was the thought 
current so long in Egypt that the sun died every 
evening, and every morning was resurrected. In 
the interval he moved with difficulty through the 
realm of darkness, and, as a passive body, had to be 
lighted through the under world by other creatures 
of light.® In Babylonia the phases of the moon 
seem "to have attracted attention even more than 
the daily course of the sun. As king of the night, 
Sin (Nannar), ‘the bright one,’ may have had an 
even older sovereignty than Shamash, who was 
reckoned to be Ms son. This sequence has been 
explained, in various ways,® but it would seem that 
the rejoicing which attended the moon’s appearance 
every month, and the lamentation which accom- 
panied its disappearance, point to the belief that 
in tbe presence and ascendancy of light, by night 
no less than by day, the ancient Babylonians found 
safety and happiness, whereas in darkness there 
lurked danger and woe. In this connexion it is 
curious to note that Saturn was regarded as a 
second sun, to whom (apart from the moon) the 
illumination of the night was due.^ 

In spite of these efforts to extend the sovereignty 
of light, there remained a sufficiently terrifying 
residuum of darkness. To overcome this, resort 
was had to other agencies, viz. magical rites and 
a due fulfilment of the duties owing to the dead. 
Darkness both of earth and of the underground 
being the milieu of demons and the spirits of the 
deceased, contrariwise they could not have their 
dwelling in the light. Inasmuch as natural light 
was not always available, artificial means had to 
be adopted to overcome the disabilities attaching 
to darkness. The energy of fire was here of great 
significance. It is noteworthy that a certain part 
of the temple where purification was wrought was 
termed ‘ the house of light’ (Assjrr. hit nUri). The 
light is associated with Gixru or Nusku, the fire- 
god, which may be taken to mean that the purifi- 
cation was by fire.® The subject of artificiallights 
is closely related to this branch of our subject. 
The peoples of antiquity being obsessed by the 
terror of darkness, it was natural that they should 
have safeguarded themselves, so far as they could, 
by having lights in their dwellings and out-of- 
doors. From the number of lamps found during 
excavation, notably in Palestine, many of them 
belonging to tbe Semitic period, it has been inferred 
that these were in general use. Out-of-doors 
torches served the purpose. The torches of the 
Anunnaki (gods of a lower order) are mentioned in 
the Babylonian Flood Story (col. ii, 44), A grapliic 
description of the festival ‘illumination’ of New 
Year’s Eve and days following, given by Breasted,® 
affords an excellent idea of the part played by 
artificial lights in the ritual of Egypt. One of the 
duties of the priests and ministrants in the ternples 
was to attend to the fires and lamps (cf . 1 S 3®, 
1 K 7^®). 

Thoughts of light and darhness were further kept in the 
minds of these ancient peoples by the terms assigned to the 


1 Jastrow, plates 6 and V (at p. 16). 

2 Budge, ill. 107, 174, 187, 194. According to the Babylonian 
conception, the sun seems to have entered on a better fate at 
night-fall, feasting and resting in the abode of the gods (JBtog, 
Bab. Religion ana Mythology, p. 88). 

S Jastroy?, p, 66, « Ib. p. 228. 

CJ6. p. 818ff. 6 (?jp. cif. p. 261ir. 
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day <Assyr. urru, Heb. 6r, * U^bt*) ; to the morning, or East 
(Ass\r. fitSmnU, Heb. viizruHj^tJihe rising of the sun *) ; to the 
evenimc, or West (Assyr. erib SamU^ Ileb, m‘M hiiah^sJiemesk^ 
‘ tile setting of the sun ’) ; and by certain Babylonian month 
names (Arii, Ajjaru, the second or ‘bright' month; Addaru, 
the eleventh, the ‘dark' or ‘gloomy’ month). One series of 
directions m Hebrew gives north (<«»§df6n) as the * obscure ’ or 
■•dark’ place, and south (—ddiOm) as the ‘bright* or ‘illu- 
minated ’ place 1 

7 . Light and darkness in relation to the state 
after death.— The contrast between light and dark- 
ness in the idea of the ancients is most strikingly 
revealed in their views about the state of the living 
and of the dead, ‘Darkness without light ’ is one 
of the cnrsea invoked by gamixmxabi on any one 
who should venture to deface his stele. This is 
synonymous with death. The grave to which the 
dead are consigned is ‘the dark dwelling’ (Sumerian 
U7Z7(gi), which in its extended meaning is applied 
to the under world, the abode of the shades (cf. Ps 
88 ®* xhe departed soul itself is a ‘creation 

of darkness’ (Sumerian, gidim, Semitic, edi?nmm)J^ 
The darkness attending death was to some extent 
relieved in the practice of the living by the use of 
artificial lights in the preliminaries to hurial and 
by occasional illuminations in proximity to the 
tomb. Prom Palestinian excavation it lias been 
ascertained that lamps are exceedingly common in 
raves, where their intention is evidently sym- 
olical. Their purpose has been variously ex- 
plained, and one ana the same interpretation will 
hardly suit every era. The readiest explanation 
ivould place them — at least in the earlier period — 
on a level with food and diink vessels deposited 
with the dead. Whatever was of service to the 
living might also serve the dead.< 

Among the Babylonians the general idea was 
that it was a misfortune for the dead again to be 
brought to the light of day. Unless decent burial 
were given, their spirits would return to earth, 
but only to plague the living.® In the under world 
(or preferably the other world) was their home, 
and there their spirits found rest. The classic 
description of this abode of tlxe dead is found in 
the myth of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades* to the land 
of no-return (cf. Qilgwm^h Mpic^ iL 4®®®^) ; 

‘To the house of darkness, Irkalla’s dwelling-place, 

To the house from which he who enters never returns, 

Xo the road whose path torus »ot back, 

To the house where he who enters is deprived of light, 
Where duat is their sustenance, their food clay, 
bight they see not, in darkness do they sit. . . 

Over this gloomy realm of the Babylonian dead 
the god Nergal presides, with Ms consort Ereshki* 
gal, the ^dark"^ goddess. In Egypt Osiris was 
lord of the under world, and there held his court. 
TMs also was a world lying in darkness, which 
was relieved one hour in twenty-four, during the 
passage of the sun-god and his train through each 
division of the Tuat.^ The entrance to tMs realm 
of the dead lay, for both Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians, in the west, where the sun goes down. On 
the other hand, the east, as the pomt of sunrise, is 
the abode of life ; but this has an interest only for 
the sun-god and the privileged few who shared his 
daily recurring glory. Although the point of de- 
parture to the under world and the point of return 
therefrom are clear*, there is doubt as to the looa^ 
tion, relatively to earth, of the region of the dead. 
The Egyptians placed it beyond the circle of 
mountains girding the earth, perhaps on the same 
plane with earth, perhaps at a lower level. In 
the Babylonian and Hebrew conception it seems 
to have lain beneath earth, even lower than lie 


waters of the abyss iapsil)^ themselves associated 
until darkness.^ This was a region whicli the teun, 
living or dea<l, could not pierce. 

A bettor fate for departed spirits, some if not 
all, was also conceived of— symbolized, e.g,, in the 
recovery of Taminuz from the nnder world and in 
the sun-bark with its occupants who return etl to 
the region of day. Light here plays the piineipal 
part, although the obstacle of darkness has to be 
surmounted before the goal of light can be reached. 
One of the charms in the Book of the Bead is for 
making the transfonnation into the god that giveth 
light (in) the dai'kness, or light for d’U'kness.® 
The ‘island of the blessed,’ in the Giigaynesh Bplc, 
is cut oif from mortals by many barriers, including 
twelve double-hours of travelling througli thick 
darkness. 

The Babylonian heaven w’^as the reserve of the 
gods, save in exceptional cases. In Egypt, at 
an early date, the king shared in the delights of 
heaven, and was exalted to life with the gods in 
the sky. Later this was qualiiied by the IJsirian 
doctrine, whereby the realm of the olcsscd could 
be attained only by redemption from the iiuiler 
world through faith in Osiris or Amon-Eu. This 
other world is a realm of light for the most part. 
The crested ibis, whose name is equivalent to 
‘ light,’ is used as a symbol of the soul, inchiding 
that of the sun-god.® The khUj or beatitied spirits, 
feed upon the divine grain (i.e. the body of usiris) 
in the land of the Light-god.^ Later, ‘the fol- 
lowers of the Snn-god, wdio travelled with him in 
the Boat of Millions of Years, eventually became 
beings consisting of nothing but light’® (cf. Is 
60-®}. 

Hebrew thought about the state of the dead in 
the under world shows close kinship to the Baby- 
lonian, and is less developed than that of Egypt, 
The utmost allowed, even in the later books of 
the OT, falling within our period, is that the shmlen 
may emerge from Sh«61 back to the light of the 
upper world (Is 

LiTSEAmm— This is auffideatly ^ven in the footnotei. 

William Cbuiokskahk. 

LIGHTNING.— See PKoniGiES AH 0 Foe- 
TENTS. 

LIGUOHL*— Saint Alfonso Maria dl Liguon 
was born 27 Sapt. 1696 at Marianella, near Naples. 
He was the eldest son of a rather impovenahmi 
noble family, and, according to his biographers, 
was from earliest youth remarkable for hia piety, 
his charm of manner, and his precocious ability. 
A strain of Spanish blood seems to have lent Mm a 
greater seriousness of mind and tenacity of purpose 
than are common among natives of Southern I&ly. 
He devoted himself to the law, and took the de^ee 
of Doctor of Laws at the age of sixteen, being then 
So small of stature that, to the amusement of the 
spectators, Ms doctor’s gown hid him almost com- 
pletely from view. He afterwards practised in felie 
codrts of Naples for nearly eight years with extra- 
ordinary success j but it would seem that in 172$, 
in a case in which large pecunla:^ intereste were at 
stake, Liguoii, in the interpretation of an important 
document, was guilty of an oversight which, whan 
brought home to him, covered him with confusion, 
and disgusted him with Ms career and with all 
worldly ambition. He had always led a moat 
innocent life, and now, Mving himself up to soli- 
tude and prayer, he had what he hehevM to be a 


1 Scbiaparelli, p, $4. ■ , 

3 A, Jeremias, MdUs vmd PmodtiM bei dm J^dhylonimii 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 14, 

8 art. ‘Heatt, et®. (Bo-byloniim)^’ voL iv. p. 446*^, 

^ H. yinoant, Cmmn l*emloratim r460'nte, Parf$, 

IflO?', p. 289 ft. ; cf. S. A. 0<$ok., WM M$Ugim qfAm^t Jraks* 
tine, London, 1908, p. 40 IT. 

5 Sayce, Meltgioiia of Am BgM and Mhylonia, pp. 280, 286. 
« Bogers, p. 121 f. 7 Budge, iii. 198 f. 


1 For different locations of relatively to tbe Abyss, see 
charts in UDJS L 600^ and xSchiaparalli, p. 88. 

2 E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the X>mdt Loudon, lOOi, h. 
261 f. Naville (p. considers this an evident reference to tJxe 
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supernatural intimation to consecrate the rest of 
his days to God in the ecclesiastical state. He 
wished to become an Oratorian, but his father, 
who had already been much distressed on two 
difierent occasions by his son’s imwiilingness to 
fall in with an advantageous project of marriage 
that had been suggested, obstinately opposed his 
design. Yielding eventually to his father’s en- 
treaties, and acting on the advice of his confessor, 
himself an Oratorian, the young lawyer gave up 
his idea of leaving home, but began to study for an 
ecclesiastical career, and in December 1726 was 
ordained priest. In the first six years of his 
ministry Alfonso worked under the direction of an 
association of missionary priests, and devoted him- 
self at Naples to the care of the lazzaronif among 
whom Ms labours bore extraordinary fruit. He 
converted many hundreds from a life of sin, and 
formed a sort of confraternity, the ‘ Association of 
the Chapels,’ for these poor outcasts, to ensure 
their perseverance in ^ood. In 1729 Liguori was 
brought into relation with a certain Father Thomas 
Falcoia of the ' Pii Operaiii,’ who conceived a deep 
respect for the young man, and, when he himself 
was shortly afterwards made bishop of Castella- 
mare, he was led to the conviction that Alfonso 
was an instrument divinely sent him to carry out 
a project which he had long secretly cherished of 
founding a preaching Order to evangelize the goat- 
herds and peasants of that part of Italy. The 
scheme eventually took shape in the little town of 
Scala, near Amalfi, twenty miles from Naples. 
There the ‘ Con^egation of the Most Holy Ee- 
deemer,’ from which name the members are most 
commonly called Kedemptorists, was founded in 
1732. Bishop Ealcoia was at first its nominal 
superior, but ne lived at a distance, while Alfonso 
resided with the community. Hence, on the 
bishop’s death in 1743, Alfonso was formally 
elected to preside over his brethren. In 1749 
the rule was authoritatively approved by Pope 
Benedict XIY., and the rule of an Order of nuns, 
which had been closely associated with the Ee- 
demptorist congregation from the beginning, was 
approved in the following year. But this measure 
of success was not achieved without numerous dis- 
appointments, and several of Liguori’s first com- 
anions broke away from the Institute. A 
ocument drawn np in those very early days by 
the hand of Alfonso himself in the vain hope of 
obtaining the approbation of the king of Naples, 
Don CaSos (afterwards Charles III. of Spain), 
supplies a concise account of the special charac- 
teristics of the new Order. 

* The principal aim of the priests so associated is to imitate as 
closely as possible , . . the life and virtues of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In this tibey set before themselves their own spiritual 
advantage and that of the people of this kmgdom—especially 
the most forsaken of these, to whom they render spiritual 
aid. 

In their houses they lead a perfect community hfe, under 
obedience to their supenor, and perform the functions of the 
sacred ministry, such as instructions, confessions, the superin- 
tendence of schools, confratermtiea, and other devout gather* 

‘“Cy go about the dioceses in which they are established, 
giving imssions, and, as a means of preserving the good results 
which they have been enabled by the grace of God to efiect, 
they return from time to time to the districts which have been 
evangelized, to hear confessions and confirm the people m their 
good resolutions by another series of instructions and sermons 
as well as by spiritual advice and so forth. 

In the monastery as well as abroad they endeavour, with the 
help of divine grace, to follow closely in the footsteps of the 
Most Holy Bedeemer, Jesus Crucified, in order to instruct the 
people by example as well as by precept. 

As a means of attaining this end, there are twelve points of 
rule set forth in their constitutions. The headings of these are : 
Faith, Hops, Love of God, Concord and Chanty among them- 
selves, Poverty, Purity of Heart, Obechence, Meelgaess and 
Humility of Heart, Mortifiication, BecoUeotion, Prayer, Abnega- 
tion of Self, and Love of the Cross. 

Bach of the associates, passes one day every week [now one 
day every month] in retreat, thus trearing alone with God in 
the interests of his soul, in order to be able to employ himself 


afterwards with more ardour in securing the spiritual welfare 
of his neighbour. 

In their houses they consecrate a large part of each day to 
silence, recollection, the choir, mortification, and to meditation, 
which is practised three times a day. . . . 

Their houses are to contain but a small number of subjects. 

As for their subsistence, they endeavour not to be a burden on 
anybody ; they live on their family resources, which they have 
handed over to their superiors, and on such offerings as may be 
made spontaneously for the love of Jesus Christ, by the piety 
of the faithful ’ (Berthe, Saint Alphonse de Liguori^ Eng. tr., 
i. 166). 

Despite domestic anxieties and contradictions in 
the government of the new Institute, Liguori, 
down to about the year 1752, devoted himself 
indefatigahly to the actual work of preaching, 
while leading at the same time a life of extreme 
abnegation and austerity. At that period his 
health began somewhat to fail, and henceforward 
he devoted more time to literary activities, com- 
posing a number of books of piety and instruction, 
as well as the comprehensive work on moral the- 
ology by which he is especially remembered. As 
early as 1747 the king had wished to make Alfonso 
archbishop of Palermo, hub by earnest representa- 
tions he had succeeded in evading the proffered 
honour. The Eedemptoxists, in point of fact, 
take a special vow to accept no ecclesiastical 
dignities, hut in 1762 influence was used with the 
Holy See to dispense the saint from his vow, and, 
sorely against his will, he was compelled by the 
pope to accept the bishopric of Sant’ Agata dei 
Goti, a tiny see to the north of Naples, among 
a peasant population unpleasantly notorious for 
their barbarism and irreligion. Here he worked 
wonders for the reform of morals, but after an 
episcopate of more than thirteen years he per- 
suaded Pope Pius VI. in 1775 to allow him to resign 
in order that he might end his days among a com- 
munity of his own Order. Broken with years, 
with apostolic labours, and with the incredible 
austerities wMch he practised, he retired to Nocera 
dei Pagani, but twelve years were still to pass 
before he was called to his reward. In the mean- 
time he was destined to endure trials which prob- 
ably cost him more severe mental sufiering than 
any of the difficulties which he had previously 
encountered. For forty years and more, mainly 
owing to the influence of the anti-clerical hut all- 
powerful minister Bernard Tanucci, who was the 
virtual ruler of Naples, the formal recognition of 
the Kedemptorists as a religious Order had been 
withheld by the Government. This had always 
been an obstacle in the way of^ its expansion, 
reducing it, as it did, to the position of an illegal 
association. At the time of Tanucci’s downfall in 
1776, the Order numbered only nine houses — ^four 
in Naples, one in Sicily, and four in the States of 
the Church. In 1779, under a different administra- 
tion, everything seemed to point to the adoption of 
a more generous policy. Promises of favour were 
made on behalf oi the Government, and in response 
the Kedemptorist rule was formally submitted for 
State approval. From the point of view of the 
aged founder, the result was disastrous. The rule 
was approved, indeed, hut in a fundamentally 
modified form (known in the controversies which 
followed as the ‘ Eegolamento ’), which set at 
naught many of the most essential features of the 
constitutions as hitherto observed, and which 
practically reduced it from the status of a religious 
Order to that of a mere pious association. Liguori, 
who was now 86, decrepit, deaf, and almost blind, 
was induced to sign the Kegolamento, and it was 
for the time adopted in the Neapolitan dominions, 
but the Kedemptorists belonging to the houses 
founded witjiin the States of the Church energeti- 
cally protested against the acceptance of any such 
caricature of their rule. The Holy See pronounced 
in their favour, and the unfortunate schism thus 
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caused in the Order had not been healed when, on 
1 Angv 1787, the saint died at Noeeia dei Pagani. 
His death, together with the outburst of popular 
entlmsiasm which it evoked and the marvellous 
events that followed, brought about a happier state 
of feeling. The Government of Charles III. in Oct. 
1790 approved the original Bedemptorist rule, and 
in Aug, 1791, under papal sanction, the different 
houses of the Order were once more reconciled with 
each other. From this time forward, and especially 
after the subsidence of the disturbances caused by 
the French Bevolution and the Kapoleonic wars, 
the development of the Order was rapid. In 1786 
the first Bedemptorist house north of the Alps was 
founded at Warsaw hy Clement Hofbauer, after- 
wards beatified. From there the Congregation 
gradually spread to Austria and through Europe, 
while a beginning was made in the United States 
in 1832 and in England in 1843, The Bedemptor- 
ists liave since made foundations in Ireland (1S51), 
Kinnoull, near Perth, in Scotland (1869), in Brazil, 
Butch Guiana, the Congo, Anstralia, New Zealand, 
and many other distant countries. At present the 
Order numbers rather over 4000 members, half of 
whom are priests, the rest lay-brothers and students 
preparing for ordination. I'he strict ultramontane 
views distinctive of the followers of St. Alfonso di 
Liguoxi have often brought them into disfavour 
with State officials, and, like the Jesuits, they 
have several times been banished from different 
European countries. Still no serious attempt has 
been^ made to connect them with any kind of 
political intri^e. The Bedemptorists have re- 
mained steadily faithful to their primary work of 
giving missions and retreats, especially among the 
poor and uninstnicted, and the severe rule of the 
Order has suffered no relaxation. 

Alfonso di Liguori was beatified in 1816, canon- 
ized in 1839, and declared ‘ Doctor of the Universal 
Church* by Pius ix. in 1871. The terms of tliis 
last pronouncement, though somewhat vague, may 
be held to constitute a guarantee of orthodoxy for 
the sainpB writings, at least when taken as a 
whole. Moreover, it may fairly be inferred from 
the language used that he is commended for hold- 
ing a golden mean in his moral teaching between a 
Jansenisbic rigorism on the one hand and danger- 
ous laxity on the other. A full bibliography of 
LiguorFs writi^ may be found in Berthe, Eng, 
tr., il. 766 ff. Two works especially in this long 
catalogue have been subjected to much adverse 
criticism. Against the Le Glmrie di Maria, first 
published at Naples in 1760, and since translated 
into every European language, many objections 
have been raised on the ground of its alleged ex- 
travagant 'Mariolatry* (see, c.g., E. B. Pusey, 
Eirenicony Oxford, 1866, passim). But it is to be 
remembered, as Newman points out, that *St. 
Alfonso wrote for Neapolitans, whom he knew, 
whom we do not know * (see the whole context 
in J. H. Newman, Letter to on tft£ Eirenkon, 
London, 1866, p, 103 ff,}. The character and tra- 
ditions of the people are very different from ours, 
and he was writing to protest against what he 
eonsidered to be a veiled attack on that simple 
and childlike devotion to the Blessed Virgin wMoh 
he shared, and which is a very important factor in 
the religion^ of Ms countrymen. It is, however, 
the Theohgia Moralis that more than anything 
else has been made the object of fierce inveotive, 
Liguori originally (ie. in 1748) published his views 
on moral questions in the form of a commentary 
on a well-known text -book for students, the 
Medulla of the Jesuit Hermann Busenbaum. But 
the second edition in two volumes (Naples, 1753 
and 1756) appeared as an original work, and the 
author continued to revise and enlarge it as the 
successive issues were exhausted. The eighth edi- 


tion, which was printed in^ 1779, was the last to 
receive his personal attention. Seeing that not 
only has Affonso been declared^ a doctor of the 
Church, but tiiat earlier authoritative decrees in 
1803 and 1831 pronounced that there was * nothing 
worthy of censure* in his writings (on this ef. 
Newman, Bistory of 7mj Beligiom Ojwimis, note 
G, p. 353), and that all' his opinion.^ might safely 
be followed by confessors, it is fair to conclude 
that by the theology of Liguori the moral teaching 
of tlie Boman Church must stand or fall. Bui, 
while %ve admit this, it must be said that few 
indeed of the exoteric critics who have inveighed 
against his teaching have taken the trouble to 
understand it. It is easy to denounce the * shock- 
ing laxity ’ of this or that isolated proposition set 
out, often inaccurately, and always apart from the 
context, as, e,g., in the notorious pamphlet of 
Bobert Graasmann(Ai^52;%e aus dcrMoralmeologk, 
etc.), but the man who does this is most commonly 
a publicist who knows nothing of ethical systems 
and who has never eonsidered tiie difficulties which 
follow from the acceptance of a contrary principle. 
Nothing can produce a better impression than to 
lay down the rule that under no possible dnmm- 
stances must tlie truth be departed from, but those 
who moat positively commit themselves to this are 
also those who have never attempted to think out 
the extremely difficult problems which arise in 
practical life, and who nave never attempted to 
square their own conduct by any consistent prin- 
ciple. 

They believe, as UTewman well says, ^ that on a great or cruel 
occasion a man oannot help telling a lie, and that he would not 
he a man did he not tell it, hut stQl it is wrong and he ought not 
to do it, and he must trust that the sin will be forgiven him. 
though he goes about to commit it. It is a frailty, and had 
better not be anticipated, and not thought of again after “it 
is once over.” ^ 

Notv Liguori, like all his fellow-bishops, believed 
that for those whose <hity it was to hear con- 
fessions and instruct their fiock it was nocefmry 
that these and other moral quastions should Im 
thought out. Moreover, it must be said, in answer 
to such criticisms as those of B. Grassmann and 
those contaiiiefl m art. Oasuistey (vol. iii 
that priests administer a code of law in the 
penance and, like lawyers, doctors, and magistmtcH, 
they have to acouaiut themselves with te<ihnicali- 
ties which, in the case of certain offene^, often 
involve unsavoury details quite unfit for public 
discussion* 

One of the special grounds of reproach against 
Liguorfs moral system is his adoption or defence 
of probabilism (g'.n.). This charge is only partially 
justified and would be repudiated by Ml his own 
disciples. The principle which he enunciated, at 
least in hk later years, was that of ♦ equiprobs- 
bilism* (s'.t?.). The difference betw^’een this and 
prohabOism, rightly explained, is not very moment- 
ous, and many modem writers on the subject, 
especially the theologians of the Jesuit sehool, 
have maintained that St, Alfonsok views diverged 
but slightly from those of approved probabilkts. 
According to the probabllist system, smrring with 
the admitted axiom that a doubtful law does not 
bind (to duUa non oUigat), a man is not bold in 
conscience to obey as long as there is a sound 
probability against the law-“^as long as, in a 
matter of extrinsic testimony, where doctors dis- 
agree, one unexceptionable authority teaches that 
a particular precept has no binding force* The 
probabilioiists, on the other hand, held that, un- 
less the authorities who maintained tbe binding 
force of the law or precept were notably 1ms 
weighty than those who excused from it, such a 
precept could not be set aside without sin. Be- 
tween these rival views comes that of Liguori, who 
held that, when the reasons or authorities were 
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equally balanced for and against the law, then 
a man without peril to his soul was free to use his 
liberty. 

‘ A doubtful law does not bind. But when two opposite 
opinions are equally or nearly equally probable, you have a 
strict doubt as to the existence of the law. Therefore the law, 
being only doubtfully promulgated, has no binding force. 
Therefore it is true that you can follow an equally probable 
opinion in favour of liberty’ (Berthe, Eng. tr., ii. 143) 

A critical and definitive edition of the Theologia 
Moralisy equipped with adequate notes, has only 
recently been brought to completion : Theologia \ 
Moralis S, Alphonsi Marico d& Ligorio, ed. ' 
Leonardi Gand6, 4 vols., Rome, 1905-12. The 
editor in his^ preface gives a satisfactory explana- j 
tion of the inaccuracy of so many of the saint's 
quotations as printed in the current editions. 

LmRATCEB.— The fullest life of St. Alfonso di Liguon is that 
by A. Berthe, 2 vols., Pans, 1900, Eng. tr., H. Oastle, 2 vols., 
Dublin, 1905 (the translation has been subjected to careful re- 
vision and is in many respects superior to the original). Other 
noteworthy biographies are those of A. Tannoia, Della Vita 
ed istituto del* mnerahile Alfmso Maria Liguon, 3 vols , 
Naples, 1798-1802 (a valuable source written by a devoted | 
disciple of the saint^ See also C. Villecourt, Vie et institut 
de^ S, Alphonse Mai le de Liguori, 4 vols., Tournai, 1863 ; K. I 
Dilgskron, Leben des heiL Bischofs und Eirchenlekrers Alfonsus j 
de Irififum*, Regensburg, 1887 ; A Capecelatro, yrtoi ! 
di S. Alfonso 3Iaria de Liguon, Rome, 1879, A good account 
of the Order with full bibliography will be found in M. Heim- 
bucher. Die Orden und KongregatioTun der katkol. KiroheS, 
Paderborn, 1908, iii. 313-333. 

On the Probabilist and Equiprobabilist controversy see the 
anonymous Vindieioe Alphonsiance^, Brussels, 1874, and Vindi- 
cice BalteriniancB, Bruges, 1873; j. de Caigny, Apologetica 
de Aequiprohabilismo Alphonsiano, do. 1894, and De genuino 
Probabihsmo hoito, do. 1904; J. Arendt, Crisis Aeqmproba- 
hilismi, Brussels, 1902; J. Wouters, De Minusprohabilismo, I 
Paris, 1906 ; A. Lehmkuhl, Pi obabihsmus Vindicatus, Freiburg, 
1906. A severe indictment of the moral teaching of St. Alfonso 
di Idguori will be found in A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschiohte^fVr&ihvLig, 1898, hi. 691, 644 ff.; P. von Hoensbroech, 
Die tdtramontane Moral, Berlin, 1902 ; J. J. I. DBUinger and 
F, H. Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten, Munich, 1889, 
and the pamphlet of R, Grassmann, Auszdge aus der Moral' 
iheologie dm hmZ. Alphons v, Liguori, Stettin, 1896, which has 
been widely distributed as a controversial tract. In reply see, 
inter aha, J, H. Newman, History of my Meligious Opinions, 
London, 1866, pp. 273 fl. and 848 ff. ; A. Keller, St, Alphons v, 
Idguori od&r Robert Grassmann i, Wiesbaden, 1901 ; ‘ Pilatus,' 
Was ist Wahrheit ?, do. 1902, and Quos Ego^, do. 1903 ; F, ter 
Haar, Das Decret des Papstes Innocem XI uber den Prohor 
bilismus, Paderborn, 1904; V. Cathrein, hloralphilosophie^, 
Freiburg, 1899, i. 897 fl. ; H* Ryder, Catholic Controversy^^, 
London, 1890. H. THURSTON. 

LIGURIAN RELIGION.— Solittleiscertainly 
Imown of the early history and geographical dis- 
tribution of the Ligurians that any attempt to 
give a general account of their religion is impos- 
sible. Some of the deities that were worshipped 
in Roman times in the Ligurian area strictly so 
called may he mentioned. The most noteworthy 
are those closely attached to a particular spot, 
such as Mars Cemenelus {CIL v. 7871), sometimes 
worshipped without the first name, and clearly 
connected with the town of Cemenelum; and 
Bormanns, who was probably, like his namesake 
in the north of Gallia Transpadana, from whom 
the modern town of Bormio takes its name, a god 
of hot springs, and who gave the name to the 
Lucns Bormani on the coast to the east of (Album) 
Intimelium, the modern Ventimiglia. Not less 
local was the worship of Mars Leucimalacus at 
Pedo {ib, 7862), possibly an apple-ripening deity, 
the dedication to whom was made on some festival 
of waggoners or muleteers {plostralihus). Local, 
too, was the cult of the Matrons Vediantise, where 
the j>lural is interesting, also honoured at Cemene- 
lum in the district of the Vediantii. The worship 
of Matronal with some local epithet or epithets 
was fairly common in N. Italy, sometimes com- 
bined witn Genii, as in an inscription from Txem- 
ezzina on Lake Como {ib, 5277), generally with 
a local epithet, as Peruonnae (ih, 5791, found at 
Milan) or Ycellasicte Concanaunae {ib. 6584, found 
at Corbetta, north of Milan). They are often 


joined with Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and some- 
times themselves called lunones — a plural form 
which never appears in pure Latin inscriptions. 
It would he exceedingly unsafe, without other evi- 
dence, to see in this a trace of any polygamous 
strain in the Ligurian conception of Olympus ; a 
nearer^ parallel is the (presumably) generalizing 
plural in such animistic figures as Nymphm, Fauni, 
or the ‘ Clouds ' and ‘ Dawns ’ of the Tabula Agno- 
nensis (see Italy [Ancient]) ; or the Angitiee 
of the Marsians — not to speak of the Parcse of 
Grseco-Roman fable or the Se/tvai at Athens. 

Other Ligurian examples of these ‘ Great 
Mothers' will be found in the Index to OIL (p. 
1180). The other deities of the locality are all of 
common occurrence in Italian communities. 

On the unportaut question of the ethnic char- 
acter and connexions of the Ligures, reference 
must be made to EBr^\ art. ‘ Ligurians/ and the 
authorities there cited. If, and in so far as, the 
view of W, Ridgeway (^ Who were the Romans?' 
Brit. Acad. Trans, iii. [1907] 42, with the comments 
of the present writer, ih . ) may be accepted as sound, 
the early history of Ligurian religion would be the 
same thing as that of the pre-Tuscan population 
of Western Italy, in particular of the Aurunci and 
other early dwellers on the soil of what afterwards 
was Latium (see Italy [Ancient], especially 
the paragraph on the archaic cult of Aricm). 

R. S. Conway. 

LINGAYATS. — ^The Lingayats are a religious 
community in India, numbering nearly three 
millions at the census of 1911, of whom more than 
half are found in the southern districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. In the Bombay districts of 
Belgaum and Bijapur one-third of the population is 
Lingayat, and in the adjacent district of Dharwar 
they constitute nearly 50 per cent of the total. 
Beyond the limits of the Bombay Presidency, 
Lingayats are numerous in the Mysore and Hy- 
derabad States. They also form an important 
element in the population of the north-west corner 
of the Madras Presidency.^ 

I. Description. — The Lingayats, who are also 
known as Lingawants, Lingangis, Sivabhaktas, 
and Vira^aivas, derive their name from the Skr. 
word linga, the phallic emblem, with the affix 
dyta, and are ‘the people who hear the lihga^ 
habitually. Their name literally describes them ; 
for the true Lingayat wears on his body a small 
silver box containing a stone phallus, which is 
the symbol of his faith, and the loss of which is 
equivalent to spiritual death. The emblem is worn 
by both sexes. The men carry the box on a red 
sUk scarf or a thread tied round the neck, while 
the women wear it inside their costume, on a neck- 
string. When working, the male wearer sometimes 
shifts it to his left arm. 

The Lingayats are Dravidian, that is to say, they 
belong to a stock that was established in India 
before the arrival of the so-called Aryans. They 
are dark in complexion, in common with the races 
of Southern India, and speak Kanarese, a Dravidian 
language. They have been not inaptly described 
as a peaceable race of Hindu puritans, though it 
may he questioned how far their rejection of many 
of the chief dogmas of Brahmanic Hinduism leaves 
them the right to be styled Hindus at all. Of the 
Brahmanic triad — Brahma, Visnu, and &va — 
they acknowledge only the god &va, whose em- 
blem, the lihga, they bear on their persons. They 
I reverence the Vedas, hut disregard the later com- 
1 mentaries on which the Brahmans rely. Originally 
they seem to have been the product of one of the 
numerous reformations in India that have been 

iThe cftMus 1913. gives the following figures for LmgR- 
vats : Bonabty Presidency, 729,431 ; Mysore, 1,839,248 ; Madrat 
Presideiicy, 134,692 ; total In^a, 2,976,293. 
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aimed against the supremacy and doctrines of the 
Brahmans, whose selfish exploitation of the lower 
castes has freq[uently led to the rise of new sects 
essentially anti-Brahmanic in origin. It seems 
clear that, in its inception, Lingayatism not onl^’' 
rested largely on a denial of the Brahman claim to 
supremacy over all other castes, hut attempted to 
abolish all caste distinctions. All wearers of the 
liiiga were proclaimed eq[ual in the eyes of God. ^ The 
traditional Lingayat teacher, Basava, proclaimed 
all men holy in proportion as they are temples of 
the great spirit, and thus, in his view, all men are 
horn equal. The denial of the supremacy of the 
Brahmans, coupled with the assertion of the essen- 
tial equality of all men, constituted a yital^ de- 
parture from the doctrines of orthodox Hinduism, 
Other important innovations were ; the prohibition 
of child-marriage; the removal of all restriction 
on widows remarrying ; the burial, instead of burn- 
ing, of the dead; and the abolition of the chief 
Hindu rites for the removal of ceremonial impurity. 
The founders of the religion could scarcely have 
forged more potent weapons for severing the bonds 
between their proselytes and the followers of the 
doctrines preached by contemporary Brahinanic 
Hinduism. 

The reader must not assume that this brief de- 
scription of the fundamental doctrines of a religious 
movement which dates from the 12th cent. A.0. 
conveys an accurate picture of the prevalent 
Lingayatism of the present day. In coniiexion 
with the attitude originally assumed towards caste 
distinctions, there has been a very noticeable de- 
parture from Basava’s teaching. The origin of 
caste in India is as yet a subject requiring much 
elucidation. In its development no mean iniliience 
must be allotted to function, religion, and political 
boundaries. Nor can difierences of race have 
failed materially to assist the formation of Indian 
society on its present basis. One of the most 
interesting phenomena connected with the evolu- 
tion of modern caste is the working of a religious 
refomation in which caste finds no place on the 

E reviously existing social structure of caste units. 

E caste is largely a manifestation of deep-rooted 
prejudices tending to raise and preserve harriers 
between the social intercourse of different sections 
of the human race, It would seem not unnatural to 
expect that it would tend to reassert itself within 
the fold of an essentially castelesa reli^on so soon 
as the enthusiasm of the founders had ^ent itself ; 
and it is not unlikely that the mere fact of con- 
verts having joined the movement at an early 
stage in its history would generate a claim to 
social precedence over the later converts, and thus 
in time reconstitute the old caste harrier that the 
reformers spent themselves in endeavouring to 
destroy. One of the most interesting pages in the 
liiatory of caste evolution, therefore, must he that 
which deals with the evolution of caste inside the 
fold of a relimous community originally formed on 
a Uon-caate basis. A remarkable instance of such 
evolution will be found in the history of Linga- 
yatism. The Lingayats of the present day are 
divided into three well-defined groups, including 
numerous brue castes, of which a description wi2 
be found in the section dealing with their social 
organization (see p. 72). With the rise of caste 
distinctions, numerous other changes occurred in 
the^ nature of, the Lingayat religion. The c&yyas 
ox joMgamSf the pri.eats of the community, devised 
in time a ritual and ceremonies in which the influ- 
ence of the rival Brtonan aristocracy can freely be 
traced. The more important of these oeremonies 
are described in §!,4 below. But it is essential 
to a thorough underatauding of the nature of 
Lingayatism that the most important ceremony 
of all, known as the astd/varnai or the eightfold 


sacrament, should be understood by the reader. 
It is commonly asserted nowadays by prominent 
members of the Lingayat community that the true 
test of a Lingayat is the right to^ receive the full 
astavarnn^ and that the possession of a iow of 
these eight rites only dues not entitle the pos- 
sessor to he styled a member of the (‘ummuiufy. 
The contention seems scarcely in harmtmy with 
the popular usage of the term ‘ Lingayat.* 

The a.'itfii'arna consists of eight idtes known m 

1. Guru. 5. Mantra. 

2, Linga. 6. Jangam. 

3, Vibhuti. 7. Tirth. 

4. iludraksa. 8. Prasad. 

On the birth of a Lingayat the parents send for 
the or spiritual adviser, of the family, who is 
the representative of one of the five or 

holy men, from whom the father claims deaoent. 
The g7irti binds the iinqa on the child, temears it 
wdth mbhilti (ashes), places a garland of rmimkm 
{seeds of the baHtard cedar) round its neck, and 
teaches it the mystic mnntra^ or prayer, known m 
Namah ^Imiyn—Le* Mlbemnce to the god Siva.’ 
The child being incapable of acquiring a knowledge 
of the sacred text at this early stage of its exist- 
ence, the prayer is merely recited in its ear by the 
gunc^ The child has then to be presented to the 
god Siva in the person of a jahgam>i or Lingayat 
|>riest, who is summoned for this purpo.^e. iki his 
arrival the parents wash his feet, and the ivafcer in 
vrhich the feet are washed is described an the tiriha 
or clmranatirtha of mva. This ivater m next 
poured over the lihga attached to the infant. The 
jiaigam is fed, and a portion of the food from the 
dish is plaeetl in the chihFs mouth. This final 
ceremony is known as prasad. Occasionally the 
double cliaraeters of qurii and jahqam are com- 
bined in one person, when the child attains the 
age of eight or ten, the ceremony is repeatetl with 
slight modifications. 

it will be seen that this eightfold ceremony 
forms a very concise test of a LmgayaFs religions 
status, and may be not unfitly compared to the 
rites of baptism and confirmation w’hich &m out- 
ward and visibk signs of admission to the CathoHe 
Church. But not ml Christians are confirmed, and 
in the same way not all members of the Linge^yat 
community undergo the full ceremony of initia- 
tion. It would probably be safer to apply the term 
* Lingayat* to all wearers of the Uuga^ whether 
they are entitled to the full a^^uvarim on birth 
or conversion, or to a few only of the eight sacra- 
ments, In so doing, the lower order.s. from a 
: social standpoint, of the Lingayat cumiimnity wEl 
not be excluded, as they would otherwise be, from 
the fold. 

Lingayats axe not permitted to touch meat or 
to drink any kind of liquor. The greater number 
of them are either occupied in agriculture or are 
traders. They are generally reputed to he peace- 
ful and law-abiding; but at times they axe csapable 
of dividing into violent factions with such rancour 
and hostility that the dispute culminates in riots, 
and occasionally in murder. Among the educatea 
members of the community there is a strong spirit 
of rivalry with the BrSlimans, whose intelleet and 
capacity have secured them a preponderating share 
of (aovemment appointments. Except for these 
defats, the community may be described as steady 
and industrious, devoted to honest toil, whether in 
professional employment or occupied in trading or 
the cultivation of the soil 

2 . History.— Until the recent publication of 
two inscriptions, which have been deciphered and 
edited by J, F. Fleet, and throw an entlrdy 
new light cm the probable origin of the Lingayat 
redi^on, the movement in favour of this special 
form of Siva- worship was commonly supposed to 
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have been set on foot by the great Lingayat saint, 
Basava, in the latter half of the 12th century. The 
acts and doctrines of Basava and of Ins nephew 
Channabasava are set forth in two purdii^ts^ or 
sacred books, named, after them, the Basavapurana 
(ed. Poona, 1905) and the Chan7iabasavapurana 
(ed. Mangalore, 1851). But tliese works were not 
written until some centuries had elapsed since the 
death of the saints ; and it seems certain that the 
substratum of fact which they contain had by that 
time become so overlaid with tradition and miracu- 
lous occurrences as to render them of httie his- 
torical value. The Basavapurdr^a describes Basava 
as the son of Brahman parents, Madiraia and 
Madalambika, residents of Bagevadi, usuaJly held 
to be the town of that name in the Bijapur district 
of the Bombay Presidency. Basava is the Kanarese 
name for * bull,^ an animal sacred to Siva, and thus 
a connexion is traced between Basava and the god 
Siva. At the age of eight, Basava refused to be 
invested with the sacred thread of the twice-bom 
caste, to which he belonged by birth, declaring 
himself a worshipper of Siva, and stating that he 
come to destioy the distinctions of caste. By 
his knowledge of the Saiva scriptures he attracted 
the attention of his uncle Baladeva, then prime 
minister to the king of Kalyan, Bijjala. Baladeva 
gave liim his daughter uangadevi in marriage. 
Subsequently Bi^jaTa, a Kalachurya by race, who 
usurped the Chalukyan kingdom of Kalyana in the 
middle of the 12th cent,, installed Basava as his 
prime minister, and gave him his younger sister 
Kilalochana to wife. The purdnas further recount 
the birth of Channabasava from Sasava^s unmarried 
sister Nagalambika, by the working of the spiiit 
of the god Siva. The myth in connexion with 
this miraculous conception is interesting, Basava, 
while engaged in prayer, saw an ant emerge from 
the ground with a small seed in its mouth. He 
took the seed to his home, where his sister swal- 
lowed it and became pregnant. The issue of this 
unique conception was Ciiannabaaava. Uncle and 
nephew both preached the new doctrines, and in j 
so doing encountered the hostility of the Jains, 
whom they ruthlessly persecuted, A revolution, 
the outcome of these religious factions, led to 
the assassination of king Bijjala and to the flight 
of Basava and his nepliew. Basava is said to 
have been finally absorbed into the Uhga at Kudal 
Bangame^war, and Channabasava to have lost his 
life at Ulvi in North Kanara, a district in the 
Bombay Presidency. An annual pilgrimage of 
Lingayats to the shrine of the latter at Ulvi takes 
place to this day. 

Two important inscriptions bearing on these 
traditions of the origin of the Lingayats deserve 
consideration. The first was discovered at the 
village of Managoli, a few miles from Bagevadi, 
the traditional buthplace of Basava. This record 
{as also many others) shows that Mng Bijjala 
gained the kingdom of Kalyan in A.D. 1156. It 
also states that a certain Basava was the builder 
of the temple in which the inscription was first 
put, and that Madiraja was Tnahaprabh/iif or head 
of the village, when the grants in aid of the 
temple were made. Basava is further described as 
the grandson of Bevadasa and son of Chandiraja, 
and as a man of great sanctity and virtue. The 
second inscription was found at Ablur in the 
Pharwar district of the Bombay Presidency, and 
belongs to about A.x>. 1200. It relates tbe fortunes 
of a certain Ekantada-Bamayya, an ardent wor- 
shipper of the god Siva. Kamayya came into 
oonmct with the Jains, and defeated them, both 
in dispute and, the inscription says, by performing 
a miracle — ^we may venture to say, by arranging 
matters so that he seemed to perform it—whioh 
consisted in cutting oil' his own head and haviag 


it restored to him, safe and sound, by the grace 
of Siva, seven days later. All this came to the 
notice of King Bijjala, who summoned Bamayya 
into his presence. And Bamayya, making his 
cause good before the king, won his support, and 
was presented with gifts of lands for the temple 
founded by him at Ablur in the new faith. The 
incidents related of Bamayya are placed shortly 
before A.l>. 1162, so that he would have been a con- 
temporary of Basava. No mention, however, of 
the latter or of his nephew is found in this record. 

If we accept the contemporary inscriptions as 
more entitled to credit than the tradition overlaid 
with myth recorded at a later date, it seems clear 
that both Basava and Ekantada-Bamayya were 
reformers who had much to do with the rise of 
the Lingayat doctrine, and that the event is to be 
placed in me 12th century. Lingayat scholars of 
the present day, indeed, claim a far earlier date 
for the origin of their faith. But their contention 
that its origin is contemporaneous -vvith that of 
Brahmanic Hinduism has yet to he established 
by adequate evidence. The best opinion seems 
to be that of Fleet, who considers that there is 
no doubt that the present Lingayat sect is more 
or less a development of the gild (mentioned in 
inany inscriptions) of the 500 Swainis of Aihole, a 
village in the Bijapur district, the protectors of 
the Vira-Bananju religion, who were always more 
or less stricriy Saivas, but, with a free-minded- 
ness which is not now common, patronized also 
Buddhism. The movement, however, in which 
the 500 Swamis of Aihole Joined seems certainly 
to have originated with Ekantada-Bamayya at 
Ablur. And probably the prevalent tradition of 
the present day, that Basava was the originator of 
it and the founder of the community, must only be 
attributed to Ms having quicldy become acquainted 
with the new development of Saivism started by 
Bamayya, and to his having taken a leading part 
in encouraging and propagating it in circumstances 
which rendered him more conspicuous than the 
real founder. Basava happened to he a member 
of tbe body of village elders at Managoli, and so 
to occupy a recognizable position in local matters, 
administrative as well as religious. Consequently, 
it seems likely that, when the first literary account 
of the rise of Lingayatism came to be written, 
which was unquestionably an appreciable time 
after tbe event, bis name had survived, to the 
exclusion of Bamayya’s. Accordingly, the writer 
of that account was unable to tell us anything 
particular about Bamayya, beyond duly recording 
the miracle performed ^ him, and attributed the 
movement entirely to Basava, assigning to Mm 
an assistant, Ms nephew Channabasava, who is 
perhaps only a mythical person. But it must 
be also admitted that the early history of the 
movement may he capable of further elucidation, 
and that the present-day claims of the leading 
Lingayats for a very early origin for their religion, 
though lacking the support of historical evidence, 
liave this much to rely on, that it is essentially 
probable that the Bravidian races of Southern 
India, whose primitive deities were absorbed by 
the Aryan invaders into the personality of their 
god Siva, always leant towards the special worship 
of Siva to the exclusion of the other members 
of the Brahmanic triad, and combined with this 
preference a dislike of Brahmanic ritual and 
caste ascendancy which is the real substi'atum 
of the movement ending in the recognition of 
Lingayatism. 

In dismissing ihe question of the origin of the 
Lingayat religion, it seems desirable to Mve an 
instance of the -claims advanced by learnea mem- 
bers of the community for a greate antiquity for 
their religion than Mstorical evidence would afibrd 
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it. Mr. Karibasavashastri, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Kanarese in the State College of Mysore, con- 
tends that the Saiva sect of Hindus has ahvays 
been divided into two groups, the one comprising 
the wearers of the linga^ and the other those who do 
not wear it. The former he designates Viraiaiva, 
and declares that the 7ira^%ivas consist of Brahman, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, and ISudra, the fourfold caste 
division of Mann. Quoting from the 17th chapter 
of the Parameivdr dganuty lie declares th^at the 
Virasaiva Brahmans are also known as SudtUia 
Viraiaivas, Virasaiva kings as Marga Virasaivas, 
Virasaiva Vaisyas as Misra Viraiaivas, ^ and^ the 
stidras of the community as Anteve Viraiaivas. 
In his opinion, the duties and penances imposed on 
the fost of these classes are (1) the a§iavariia (see 
p. 70), (2) pepances and bodily emaciation, (3) the 
worship of Siva without sacrifice, (4) the recital 
of the Vedas. He further asserts that the Hindu 
(dramas^ or conditions of life of hrahinacJuinf 
gfhasthai and sannyasli ie, student, householder, 
and ascetic, are bincling on Vira§aivas, and quotes, 
from various Sanskrit works, texts in support 
of tins view. He furnishes a mythical account 
of the origin of Lingayats at the time of tlie 
creation of the world. The importance of this 
summary of his views lies in the fact that it is 
completely typical of the claims that many mem- 
hers of the tingayat community have recently 
commenced to advance to be included, in a sense, 
uithin the fold of orthodox Hinduism, with the 
mistaken notion of thereby improving their social 
standing. They endeavour to divide themselvas 
into Manu’s fourfold ca.^te scheme of BrS-hman, 
H§atriya, Vaidya, and ISfldra, regardless of tlie 
fact tliat tlieirs is in origin a non-caste religion, 
and that Manuks scheme, which can only with 

f reat inaccuracy be applied to the more orthodox 
[indu castes, is totally unsnited to the Linga- 

S its, A sign of this movement towards Brahmanic 
indulsm among Lingayats is to be found in the 
organized attempt made by certain Lingayats at 
recent censuses to enter themselves as Vira^iva 
BrShmana j and it seems probable that these claims 
to a great antiquity for their religion and for a 
caste scheme based on Mann’s model are chiefly 
signihoant as signs of the social ambitions of the 
educated members, who are jealous of Hie pre- 
cedence of the Brahmans. 

3. Social organis!;atioii.-*-The results of investi- 
gations undertaken in the Bombay Presidency in 
1900 by committees of Lingayat gentlemen en- 
trusted with the duty of preparing a classiflca- 
tion of the numerous social subdimions of the 
Lingayat community tend to show that the rela- 
tion of these various ^oups to each other is one of 
some complexity. Broadly speaking, Lingayats 
appear to consist of three groups of subdiviaons, 

(1) The first, which for convenience may be named 
* Panchamsalis with full m^tamrrM rites’ (see p. 
70 above), contains the priests of* the community, 
known as ayyas ovjahgaimj and the leading trader 
castes, or hanjigs. It is probable that this group is 
the nearest approximation to the ori^al converts, 
who, it will oe remembered, could xnterdine and 
intermarry without restriction. The seven sub- 
divisions of this group may still dine together, but 
for purposes of marriage the subdivisions rank one 
above the other, and it is permissible for a brido- 

g room of one subdivision to take a bride only 
om the divi^pns below his. The reverse process, 
namely, of a bride marrying ajjrouth of a lower divi- 
sion, is strictly forbidden. Members of the lower 
subdivisions of this group may rise to the higbei* 
by performing certain rites and ceremonies. The 
marrying of a boy to a girl beneath him in social 
rank and of a giH to a boy above her is part of 
a system of isogamy and hypergamy, and is not at 


all uncommon in many Indian castes. It is a 
probable speculation that the early converts in 
course of time came to rank themselves as superior 
to the more recent converts of the community, and 
the growth of this feeJmg %vonld lead, in harmony 
'with the ideas that prevail in all societies, to tlie 
early converts declining to wed their daughters to 
the new’’comers, though they would accept brides 
from the latter as socially inferior, if only slightly 
so. The Panchamsalis, as they may be called for 
lack of a better name, are all entitled to the 
mrrm rites, and rank socially above the remaining 
groups. In BCr xxiii 218 they are described as 
‘ Pure Lingayats.’ 

(2) The next group is that of the * non- Pancham- 
salis with a^tavar^a rites.’ This group contains 
over 70 subdivisions, -which are functional groups, 
such as weavers, oil-pressers, bricklayers, dyers, 
cultivators, shepherds, and the like. It seems 
probable that they represent converts of a much 
later date than those whom we have styled^ Pan- 
chamsalis, and -were never permitted to interdine or 
intermarry with the latter. In this group each sub- 
dmsion is self-contained in regard to marriage; 
that is to say, s^jiKlar, or weaver, may marry only 
&jdd(tr girl, a ddf%, or carpenter, may marry only 
a bCtdiq girl, and so on, resembling in this respect 
the orJinaiy Hindu castes, wiiich are usually entlo- 
gainous. Slembers of one subdivision may not 
pass to another. The names of the .suklivi^iions 
are commonly indicative of the calling of the 
members, and it is of special interest to note here 
how the barriers erected by specialization 
function have proved too strung lor tlie original 
communal theoiies of equality which the Lin- 
gayats of early days adopted. 

It is iuteresting to observe tliat considerable diversity of 
practice exists in connexion the relations of the sub- 
divisions of this group to the parent Hindu castes from which 
they separated to become lin^yata. In most (mms it is found, 
that, when a xM^rtion of an original Hindu caste has been con- 
verted to Linj^yatism, boUi intermarriage and Interdinlng with 
the unconvertea members are finally abandoned, and the caste 
is broken into two divisions, of which one is to be recognised by 
the members wearing the and the other by f^eir wearing 
the sacred thread of tlie fcwioe-born. But In some tastanceft— ‘ 
e.flf., the Jeers of the Bdgaum diskict— the Ungayat memliers 
continue to take brides from the non-Ungayat lootlon, though 
they will not marry their daughters to them ; It Is usual to 
invest the bride with the liAga at the marriage ceremony, thus 
formally receiving her into the Lingayat community. In other 
oases the lingayat and non-I4ngayat secdona five side by side 
and dine together at caste functions, internmrrlaga Ijelng for- 
bidden. In this case, however, the former call in a to 

S erform their religious ceremonies, and the latter employ a 
r£h)msn. 7!h© more tyjdcal case seems to be that of a 
subdivision given in the Indian Census 

1001. cb. viiL p. 18ii). In the last century a Lingayat 
priest Of Ufiini converted a number of weavers in the village of 
Tumlnkatu, Dharwar district, Bombay, 'These converts amm- 
doned all social intercourse wth tlmir former caste brethren, 
and took their place as a new subdivision in the pon-l’anchian- 
saii group under die name of Kurvinaras. 

This second group of subdivisions, therefore, differs 
essentially from the Panchamsalis, though the mem- 
bers also have the ofimarr^a rites. It is d^eribed 
in BG under the name of ‘Affiliated Lingayats.’ 

(3) The third group of subdivisions is the * non- 
Panchamsalis without a^iamrr^a rites/ It con- 
tains washermen, tanners, shoemakers, fishermen, 
etc.* which would rank as unclean castes among 
Brahmanic Hindus. It is the practice among Lin- 
gayats of the present day to deny that the members 
of this third group are entitled to be classed as 
Lingayate at all. They maintain that, since the 
possession of the full a§tmjar^a rites is the mark 
of a Lingayat, these lower diviadons, who at most 
can claim three or four of the eight sacraments, 
axe only the followers or servant® of Lingayats. 
The contention is not unreasonable ; yet it seems 
that tliese lower orders would be styleo. Lingayats 
by the other Hindus of the neighbourhood, and 
would describe themselves as sufli. A classifica- 
tion of the Lingayat community would not there- 
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fore be complete unless they were included. On 
this point the evidence of J. A. Dubois is of 
interest. He wites : 

*If even a Pariah joins the sect he ia considered in no vyay 
inferior to a Brahmin. Wherever the lingam is found, there, 
they say, is the throne of the deity, without distinction of class 
or imk* (Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, p. 117). 

Lingayats of this description marry only within 
their subdivision. They are described as ‘Half- 
Lingayats ’ in BG, 

Within the subdivisions just described smaller 
groups are found, known as exogamous sections, 
that is to say, groups of which the members are 
held to be so closely connected that, like blood- 
relations, they must marry outside their section. 
Little accurate information is available regarding 
the nature and origin of these sections ; but it ap- 
pears that in the higher ranks th^ are named 
after live Lingayat sages, Nandi, jBhpngi, Vira, 
Visa, and Skanda, and in this respect closely re- 
semble the ordinary Brahmanic gotras (g.-y.). The 
Lingayats do not allow the children of brothers to 
intermarry, nor may sisters’ children marry to- 
gether. Marriage with the children of a paternal 
uncle or maternal aunt is similarly forbidden. A 
m;an may marry Ms sister’s daughter ; but, if the 
sister be a younger sister, such a marriage is looked 
>n with disfavour. Marriage is both infant and 
adult. Sexual licence ia neither recognized nor 
tolerated, but is punished, if need be, by excom- 
munication. Polygamy is permitted, but is usual 
only when the first wife fails to bear a son. The 
disputes that arise on social or religious questions 
are settled by the pamhctyat, or committee of five 
elders, an appeal lying to the head of the A, or 
religious house. These maths are found scattered 
over the tract of country in which Lingayats 
predominate; but there are five of special sanc- 
tity and imp^ortance, namely, at Ujjini, Srimla, 
Kollepaka, Balehalli, and Benares. Prom these, 
decisions on vexed q^uestions of doctrine and ritual 
issue from time to time. 

4. Beliefs and customs,— It has been seen that 
the Lingayats are believers in the god Siva, the 
third person of the Hindu triad, signifying the 
creative and destructive forces in the universe. 
Thence they derive the phallus, or Uhqa, emble- 
matic of reproduction, and the sacred bull, Nandi or 
Basava, found in all their temples, and in all pro- 
bability the emblem of strength. The ceremonies 
in vogue at birth, betrothal, marriage, and death 
have been accurately described by B. C. Carr in his 
monograph on the Lingayat community (Madras 
Government Press, 1906), and are given below. 

One principal Lingayat ceremony known as 
the a^tavamai or ei^tfold sacrament, has been 
already referred to in some detail (p. 70 above). 
The essentially Lingayat beliefs ana ceremonies, 
such as the wearing of the linga, the worship of 
the jahgam, and the administration of astoA^arna 
rites, are, however, as is usual in India, constantly 
mingled with many commonplace Hindu beliefs 
and customs. It is a common practice in India for 
Hindus to worsMp at the shrine of Musalmanpzr^, 
or saints, and in tlie same way Lingayats will com- 
bine tbe worship of the special objects prescribed 
hy Basava with the worship of purely Hindu deities 
such as Hanuman, Ganapati, Yellamma, Maruti, 
and many others. The investigations hitherto con- 
ducted do not clearly show how far Lingayat and 
Hindu ritual are liable to be combined ; but it can 
be confidently predicted that the lower orders of the 
community, who still keep in touch with the un- 
converted section of the caste to which, profession- 
ally speaking, they belong, will be found to adhere 
ha many instances to the beliefs and customs of 
their unconverted fellow castemen, despite the 
teacMng and infinence of the ^^ahgams, 


The specially Lmgayat ceremonies described by 
Carr are : 

^ (1) Birth , — ^It is customary for the female rela- 
tives attending a confinement to hathe both mother 
and child. On the second or third day boiled tur- 
meric and water is applied to the mother, and a 
ceremony known as viralu, or the worship of the 
afterbirth, is performed. The propitiation of the 
afterbirth by the offering of food, mm leaves, tur- 
meric, and a coco-nut, is considered necessary for 
the safe suckling of the child. When the child 
receives the tirtk, or water in which the jahgam^s 
feet have been washed (see above, p. 70'*), the mother 
also partakes of it. 

(2) Betrothal , — ^For a betrothal the bridegroom’s 
family come to the bride’s house on an auspicious 
day in company with a jangam. They bring a 
woman’s cloth, a jacket, two coco-nuts, five pieces 
of turmeric, five limes, and betel-leaf and areea-nut. 
They also bring flowers for the susaTca (a cap of 
flowers made for the bride), gold and silver orna- 
ments, and sugar and betel-nut for distribution to 
guests. The bride puts on tbe new clothes with 
the ornaments and flowers, and sits on a folded 
blanket on which fantastic devices have been made 
with rice. Some married women fill her lap with 
coco-nuts and other things brought by tbe Dride- 
groom’s party. Music is played, and the women 
sing. Five of them pick up the rice on the blanket 
and gently drop it onto the bride’s knees, shoulders, 
and head. They do tMs three times with both 
hands ; sugar and betel are then distributed, and 
one of the bride’s family proclaims the fact that 
the bride has been given to the bridegroom. One 
of the bridegroom’s family then states that the 
hride is accepted. That night the bride’s family 
feed the visitors on sweet things ; dishes made of 
hot or pungent things are strictly prohibited. 

(3) Marriage , — The marriage ceremony occupies 
from one to four days, according to circumstances. 
In the case of a four-day marriage, the first day is 
spent in worshipping ancestors. On the second day 
nee and oil are sent to the local math, or religious 
house, and oil alone to the relatives. New pots are 
brought with much shouting, and deposited in the 

t od’s room. A marriage booth is erected, and the 
ridegroom sits under it side by side with a married 
female relative, and goes through a performance 
wMch is called 5^(176. An enclosure is made 
round them with cotton thread passed ten times 
round four earthen pitchers placed at the four 
comers. Five married women come with boiled 
water and wash off the oil and turmeric with which 
the bride and the bridegroom and bis companions 
have been anointed. The matrons then clothe them 
with the new clothes offered to the ancestors on the 
first day. After some ceremonial the thread form- 
ing the enclosure is removed and given to a jaitgam^ 
The swrige being now over, the bridegroom and his 
relative are taken back to the god’s room. The 
bride and her relative are then taken to the joandal^ 
and another surige is gone through. When this is 
over, the bride is taken to her room and is decorated 
with flowers. At the same time the bridegroom is 
decorated in the god’s room, and, mounting on a 
bullock, goes to the village temple, where be offers 
a coco-nut, A chaplet of flowers called hdsihga is 
tied to his forehead, and he returns to the house. 
In the god’s room a paikhkalaS, consisting of five 
metal vases with be tel and ashes, has been arranged, 
one vase being placed at each comer of a square 
and one in the middle. By each kalai is a coco- 
nut, a date fruit, a betel-leaf, an areca-nut, and 
one pice tied in a handkerchief. A cotton thread 
is passed round the square, and round the centre 
kataS another’ thread, one end of which is held by 
the family gitru and the other by the bridegroom, 
wbo sits opposite to him. The guru wears a ring 
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made of kuSa grass on the big toe of his right foot. 
The bride sits on the left-hand side of the bride- 
groom, and the gtini ties tiieir right and left liands 
respectively \vitn kida grass. The joined hands of 
the bride and bridegroom are washed, and hilva 
i^gle marmelos) leaves and flowers are offered. The 
officiating priest then consecrates the neck orna- 
ment and the thread, ties the latter on the wrists of 
the joined hands, and gives the fornxer to the bride- 
groom, who ties it round the bride’s neck, repeat- 
ing some words after the priest. 

The tying of the tali is the binding portion of 
the ceremon^y. Before the tSZi is given to the 
bridegroom, it is passed ronnd the assembly to be 
touched hy all and blessed. As soon as the bride- 
groom ties it on the bride, all those present throw 
over the pair a shower of rice. The bridegroom 
places some cnminin seed and jdgri, or unrefined 
sugar, on the bride’s head, and the bride does the 
same to tiie bridegroom. Small quantities of these 
articles are tied in a comer of the cloth of each, 
and the cloths are then knotted together. The 
bride worships the bridegroom’s feet, and he 
throws rice on her head. The newly married 
couple offer fruits to five jaiigaim^ and present 
them with five pice. The relatives worship the 
bride an<l bridegroom, wash their feet, and offer 
presents, and the proceedings of the day terminate* 

On the third day, friends and relatives are fed. 
On the fourth day, bride and bridegroom ride in 
procession through the village on the same bullock, 
the bride in front. On returning to the liouse they 
throw scented powder at each other, and the guests 
join in the fun. Then follow's the W'edding break- 
last, to which only the near relatives are admitted. 
The married couple worship jangams and the 
elders, and take on the consecration thread from 
their wrists and tie it at the doorway. The five 
matrons who have assisted are given pre."?ents and 
dismissed, and the marriage is now complete. 

In a one-day marriage the above ceremonies are i 
crowded into the short time allotted. i 

The remarriage of widows was one of the points ! 
on which Basava insisted, and was probably one of 
]^e biggest bones of contention with the Br|t,hmans. 
Widow remarriage is allowed at the present day, 
but the authorities at Uj jinx see fit to &:egard iU 
They say that among jaiigmns it is proTiibitecl, j 
and that among the other classes of Lingayats ife i 
is the growth of custom. I 

(4) The dead are buried in a sitting i 

posture ^ing toward the north 5 but an exception ^ 
is made in the case of unmarried people, who are i 
buried in a reclining position. 

Before the sick man dies, the ceremony called ^ 
vihhmi-mlai is performed. He is given a bath, 
and is made to drink holy water m which the 
jcmgaTrCs feet have been washed. He is made to 
give the jangam a handkerchief with mhhMi 
(^hes), rudTah§Q. (seeds of the bastard cedar), 
daJqiv>a (coin), and tamMta (betel-leaf). This is 
followed by a meal, of whieh all the fci>hg(t/M8 
present and the relatives and friends of the patient 
parolee. It appears to be immaterial whether the 
parient is still alive or not. It is stated that, if the 
mvahd survives this ceremony, he must take to the 
j^gles and disappear 5 but in practice this is not 
observed. The death party resembles in some 
respects an Irish *wake,’ though the latter does 
not commence until the deceased is well on his wav 
to the next world. 

After death the ^ corpse is placed in a sitthug 
p^ture, and the jcvhgamj who has received the 
offering before death, places his left hand on the 
nght thigh of the body. The people present wor- 
ship the corpse, and the usual distrxburion of coins 
and betel to gmigcms follows. The body is than 
earned in a mnidn, or bamboo Ohair, to the burial- 


! ^ound. The grave should be a cube of 9 feet 
I dimensions, with a niche on one side in whhdi the 
corpse is to sit. The liiiga is untied and placed in 
the left hand, hilva. leaves and vihhuti are placed 
at the side, the body is vrrapped iii an orange- 
coloured cloth, and the grave is tilled in. ’A 
\ jahgar)i stands on the grave, and, after receiving 
i the usual douceur^ shouts out the name^of tlie 
I deceased, and says that he has gone to KaOfisa, 

I or heaven. 

Memorial ceremonies are contrary to Lingayat 
tenets ; hut in this, as in other matters, the infi nonce 
of the Brahmans appears, and among some sections 
an annual ceremony is performed. The perfonnance 
of irdddhat or the funeral ceremonies common to 
! other Hindus, is unknoivn. Dubois tells us that a 
Lingayat is no sooner buried than he is forgotten. 

‘ Tte point in the creed o? the Sivaifces which iBtppealra to me to 
; he most remarkable ig their entire rejection of fchafc hmdamental 
prinetde of the Hindu religion, vmiTU^anma^ or metempychoiif ' 

Brom this it would follow that they do not behave 
in ghosts. But there is a generally accepted idea 
that evil spirits sometimes take posscs.^on of 
females. This may bo a rude way of exprcHsing 
the fact that the gentle sex is ‘uncertain, imy, am! 
hard to please. ’ Althougli the ceremony of .^raddh^t 
is unknown, once in a year on the new moon day 
of tiie month Bhadrapada or in Aswina, they offer 
clothes and food to {a) ancestors in general, (6) 
childless ancestors, and (c) men who have died a 
violent death. 

Among Lingayats widow remarriage is common, 
and divorce is permissible. The cmliiiary law of 
Hindus is followed in regard to inlieritanee. I dnga- 
yatf regard their orprie-.ts, as incarnarionH 

of Siva, and will bathe their lihgm in the \Yater 
in which Xht^jahmm has washed Ids feet and thus 
rendered holy. They have numerouB superstitiouH 
regarding good and bad omens. Thus, it is lucky 
to meet a deer or a dog going from right to left, 
whereas the same animals passing from loft to right 
will bring ill luck (monograph on Lingayats by R. 
C. Carr). They do not observe the polluUon periodi 
of the Hindus, and their indifference to the ordi- 
nary Hindu purification ceremonies h notorious 
(Diibois, pfc* i. ch. ix.). 

hlembers of other religious communitiw who 
vdsli to become Lingayats are called on to undergo 
a three days’ ceremony of purification. On the 
first day they allow fliioir face and head to Im 
aliavad, and bathe in the products of the cow, 
which alone they may feed on and drink that day. 
The second day they bathe in water in which the 
feet of a miigam have been washed, and whieh is 
therefore holy water. They eat sugar and drink 
milk. On the third day they take a ^th describe 
as paMcMmrti i.e. they apply to the head and 
body a paste made up of plantains, myfn milk* 
clarified butter, curds, and honey, and wash it off 
with water ; they again drink the tirthj or water in 
which the feet of a jangam have been washed, and 
are then invested -with the lihgat after which they 
are allowed to dine with Lingayats, and are con- 
sidered members of the community. Women under- 
go tire same ceremony, except the head-shaving. 

fi. General remarks. — It will be gathered fi'ota 
the foregoing sketch of ^;he origin and pr^ent'day 
social orgam2arion and customs of the Lingayats 
that the community is virtually an original caste- 
less section in process of iwersion to a congeries of 
castes holding a common religion. It ha^ been 
seen how, in the ISth cent., a movement was set 
on foot and spread abroad by two BrihmanB, 
Ekantada-Eamayya and Basava, devotees of Siva, 
tot abolish the ceremonies and restrictions that 
fettered the intercourse between the different ranks 
of orthodox Hindu society of the period, and to 
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estaHish a comniuiiity^ on a basis of tbe equality of 
its members, irrespective of sex, by means of the 
purifying worship of the one god Siva. It seems 
clear that the movement found special favour in 
the eyes of the Jain traders of the period, who 
would have ranked, as Vaisyas, below both Brah- 
man priest and K^atriya warrior under the Hindu 
scheme of social precedence. The community en- 
countered the hostility of the Jains, who remained 
uncon vei ted, but clung tenaciously to its simple 
faith in the worship of Siva, and in his emblem, 
the lihga. We must assume the probability that 
the Brahman converts, of whose existence we 
possess historical evidence, tended by degrees to 
assert for themselves social precedence as ayyas or 
jahgarm, i,e. the priests of the eommxmity, for 
which position their knowledge and descent would 
give them special fitness. In time, indeed, they 
came to be regarded as the very incarnations of the 
god 6iva, and thus they were holy, imparting 
holiness in a special degree to the water in which 
they had bathed their feet, known as tlrthi so that 
it plays a prominent part to this day in the Linga- 
yat ceremonies. Once the original notion of uni- 
versal equality of rank had yielded to the priests a 
precedence incompatible with such equality, the 
way was prepared for the introduction of further 
social gradations, and the older members of the 
coinimmity commenced to claim over the later 
converts a precedence modelled on that which the 
priests had established against them. In such a 
manner the essential doctrine of equality became 
completely undermined, and m the end gave place 
to certain rites and ceremonies as the test of Lin- 
gayat orthodoxy. Thus, when the more recent 
cases of caste conversion occurred, a section of a 
Hindu caste became Lingayat, not, as the founders 
of the religion would have wished, by being ad* 
mitted to a footing of equality on the common 
ground of the wor^ip of Siva and of his emblem 
the Ungat but by investiture through certain rites 
and ceremonies with the Ungaj retaining their dis- 
tinctive social status as a functional caste, with 
which other Lingayats would neither many nor 
dine. It must be admitted that in the case of most 
of the Lingayat subdivisions th&jahgam 'will take 
food in the house of the members, but hero all 
trace of the original equality ceases ; and the Lin- 
gayats of to-day present the curious and interesting 
spectacle of a religions sect broken in the course of 
centuries into social fra^ents, of which the older 
sections remain essentially sectarian, and the more 
recent in origin possess the typical attributes of 
ordinary Hinau castes. As in the c^e of Christ- 
ianity in some parts of India, the social harriers of 
caste have proved too strong for the communal 
basis of the orthodox religion. _ ^ , 

LiTBRAtmiB.— J. F. Fleet, JSpigrapUa Indioa, v. §899), also 
arts, in I A xxjc. (1901) j C. P. Brown, ‘Essay on the Creed, 
Customs, and Literature of the Jangams./ in Madrm ^umal 
of Mterature and Soiefiic&, ser. i. vol* xi. (1^0) ; J. ^ > 

Hindu Manners, Cmtoms^ and Cer&mme^, Oxiord, 1908 j 
B. L. Rice, Manned of Mysore and Goorg, i, (1896) *, BG, 
[apur and Dharwar,’ 1880; Census of India, 1901, vs^ 
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gLING CHOS.—The gLing chos {gLing-myth’ 
ology), or gLing glu {gLing-song),^ is the mythology 
centred in Tibetan folk-lore, and is perhaps the 
most ancient religion of that country. It is dm- 
tinguished from the ancient mythology of countries 
such as TMand and Russia by the fact that it 
has not to he pieced together from fragmentary 
allusions scattered through the whole range of 
Tibetan folk-lore, but can be gathered from com- 
1 !Cfae term gUng chos was first employed hy the present 
writer. Amonir namves oi Tibet the name gl/mg gm ( son^a 
of giing ’) is In more general use. In a hmnal disOavered m 
Upper Kan^ytar words Lha chos and Bon are used for 
this type of religion. 


plete hymnals and catechisms, in which the gLing 
chos has been preserved for us almost untouched. 

1. Is the gLing chos the ancient religion of 
West Tibet only or of the whole of Tibet?— • 
Although the present writer’s materials were 
collected exclusively in West Tibet, it is probable 
that the gLing chos was the ancient religion of 
the whole country. (1) We are informed by 
a lama of Tashilhunpo (in Central Tibet) that 
an endless variety of versions of the ICesar-saga 
(not the Kesar-eplc, which belongs to the subject 
of Lamaism) are current, just as is the^ case 
in Ladakh (Western Tibet), where each village 
has one or even more versions of its own. (2) In 
the legends of Milaraspa there are embodied 
several gLing gin?- Milaraspa seems to have been 
extremely clever in building a bridge from the 
gLing chos to Lamaism, He was a native of 
Eastern Tibet, IChang chen dbyung Inga (or the 
Kanchanjanga) being his native country. But, 
even if the gLing chos can be proved to be, terri- 
torially, a real Tibetan religion, the question still 
remains whether it is the original property of 
the Tibetan (Indo-Chinese) race or belongs to the 
Mon and Bedha population, who are the principal 
preser^’^ers of it at the present day, and who are 
not of Indo-Chinese, but possibly of Aryan and 
Mundari, stock. 

2 . Cosmology of the gLing chos. — In all the 
sources mentioned below, in the Literature, three 
large realms are spoken of : 

(1) sTang Iha, heaven (literally, ‘ the upper 
gods,’ or *the gods above’).— A king reigns m 
sTang lha called sKyer rdzong snyanpo.^ He is 
also called dBangpo rgyabzhin, and aBum khri 
rgyalpo. The name of his wife, the queen of 
heaven, is bKnr dman rgyalmo, Ane bkur dmanmo, 
or 4Bum khri rgyalmo. They have three sons, 
Don yod, Don Idan, and Don grub.^ The youngest 
is the most prominent figure. * Lightning flashes 
from Ms sword out of the middle of black clouds.’ 
Don grub descends to the earth and becomes king 
Kesar of gLing. According to one theory, thunder 
seems to be caused by the walking of the gods, 
and, according to another, it is the groaning of the 
dragon-shaped ^hrug, dwelling in the dark clouds, 
when it is assailed by Hesar with his sword of 
lightning. Three daughters of the king of heaven 
are also mentioned. 

The life of the gods is an idealized form of man s 
life. They constitute a State, with king, ministers, 
servants, and subjects. They abide in perfect 
happiness, and live, free from illness, to a good 
old age. They tend, apparently on the earth, 
certain goats known as fha ra. These they must 
defend against the devil hDud. Kesar later on 
discovers many of tlie IhM tol in the latter’s realm. 
The king and the queen often change their shape. 
The former becomes a wMte bird or a yak, and 
the latter takes the shape of a woman, a dzo 
(hybrid between a cow and a yak), a golden or 
turquoise fly, or a dove. 

(2) Bar Usan, the earth (literally, * the^ firm 
place in the middle’). — Other names are mi wt, 
‘land of men,’ and gLimgy "the continent.’ The 
principal deity of this earth is mother Skyahs 
bdun (or Skyahs ’mdun). It is probable that she 
is identical with hrTanma, the goddess of the 
earth (H. A. Jaschke, TtUtan-Bnglish Dictionctry, 
London, 1881). She rides a' horse called bTsan 
rta dmar chung. Of her subjects, the human 
race, we do not hear much in the saga. The 


1 Some of these gLing glu will he found in B. Laufeifs ‘Zwei 

Legenden des Milaraspa/ in ARW iv, [1901] 100-123, nga m 
ngar seng dharmi In, efeo. ; 131-148, seng agangsla agymgM 
spar mi hhhyagi etc. ; 194-211, dfyus rioo mehog rab mhod 
Aenla, efcc. ^ ^ i 

2 This IS the actual pronunciation In literature the name is 

spelt ^ 
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eighteen agm (see below) take the part of human 
beings. 

(3) Yog hlUi the under world (literally, ‘the 
nS.gas below*)- — sTang lha, Yog klu is also 
a State. There is a king called IJogspo (probably 
ICogpo is meant), wth his servants and his sub- 
jects, who are remarkable for the lar^e number 
of their children. The or ndgml (female 

ndgas)^ are famous for their beauty, and Kesar is 
warned not to fall in love with them. Tor this 
reason, at the present day, the Ladakhi women 
stUl desire to look like Mumo^ and wear the perag 
or h$rag, a leather strap set with turq^uoises. This 
p^rag represents a snake growing out of the neck 
of a human body, which, according to Indian 
Buddhist art, is the characteristic mark of niJgas, 

3. The colours of these realms.— The most origi- 
nal system of colours seems to be contained in the 
Sheh version of the Kesar-saga. According to it, 
the colour of sTang lha is white— perhaps the 
colour of light; Bar btsau is red — ^perhaps on 
account of the reddish colour of the ginund ; ^ and 
Yog klu is blue— this may be due to the deep blue 
colour of many Tibetan lakes. The hli(t generally 
live in the water. 

According to the Lower LadEkhi version of the 
Kesar-saga, the colour system is as follows ; sTang 
lha is white ; Bar btsan is red ; and Yog klu is 
black. A still more advanced stage is represented 
in the Mongolian version (which is without doubt 
based on that of Tibet). Here .sTang lha is white; 
Bar btsan is yellow ; and Yog kiu is black. The 
change from red to yellow has probably something 
to do -with Tsong-kba-pa and his reformation of 
Lamaism. 

4. The devil bDud. — Occasionally, to the three 
realms of the world a fourth is added, that of the 
devil bDud, and then all the three realms become 
united in opposition to this new realm. The colour 
of the devil and of his realm is black (Sheh version) 
or violet (Lower Ladakhi version). It is situated iu 
the north. The devil tries to carry away the goats 
of the gods. He is in possession of a beautiful 
castle, great treasures, and a girl who is kept in a 
cage. Near his castle is the well of milk and 
nectar. In size, appetite, and stupidity he closely 
resembles the giants of European mythology and 
folk-lore. There seems to be a close connexion 
between Yog klu and the devil*s realm, as they 
both appear to go back to similar ideas. But 
gradually the de^ developed into a morally de- 
testable diameter, while tne Mu did not* Other 
names of the devu bDud are 4Dre lha btsan bog, 
Curulugu, Srinpo (‘ ogre ’), and sDigpa (‘sinful*). 

Of a very similar nature is agu 2a. He is prob- 
ably a mountain- or cloud-giant. He devours not 
only Kesar, but also sun and moon. 

5. The seven and the eighteen agus.— Next to 

Kesar, the greatest heroes of the Kesar-saga are 
the eighteen agm. Kesar is their leader, and 
together with him they form a group of nineteen 
beings, in whom the present writer is inolined to 
see personifications of the twelve months plus the 
seven days of the week. Just as India had a 
group of seven Mityas before there were twelve, 
we find occasionally a group of seven agm who act 
by themselves, the others being forgotten. There 
is a female agu among the group of seven, and 
there is always a traitor among the They 

are described as having non-human heads on human 
bodies, thus being similar in shape to the Chinese 
representations of the zodiac* The list of the 
eighteen is as fellows : 

1. Pasaug Idan m slcyes, 'wifch a goat's head. 

2. Anggar rtsangspo, with a lizatd'fl head, 

3. Khrai mgo khm thtmg, with a falcon’s head. 


1 Ihe word dwiarpo, ‘red/, 5s, also used for ‘hrown.* Of. the 
traditional interpretation of the word ‘ Adam,’ 


4r. Kha rgan [d]gani, with a white heard. 

6. sKya igodpo, wuth a soup-spoon for a liead. 

6. zLaba bzangpo, with a moon for a head. 

7. niDa dpon gongina, with an arrow-hlade (or a head. 

8. Ala joiig gol, with the sole of a boot for a hea<l. 

9. iBu dmar lam bstan, with a worm’s heinl, 

10. Shelgyi buzlmng, with a concave mirror for a head. 

11. [dJQani gongha, with a collar for a bead. 

12. Lag lag rings, wnth a hand (or a head. 

15, rlvang rKang rings, wdth a foot for a head. 

14. Bong nag Idurabu, %vitli a donkey’s head. 

16, bKil blon Idanpa, with a inan’t. heatl. 

10. dPalle rgodpo, with an old man's hca«l. 

17. rNa yyn rna S-thsal, with a turtpioise for a head, 

18. zf^aba dkariio, wntli a white shell (or a head. 

The following is the list of the seven ay j (1) 
dPalle, (2) [djGani, (3) Gongma buthsa, (4) ITaba 
miggi rab, (5) rNa yyu rna dthsal, (6) niDa dpon 
gongma, (7) dPalmoi astag. 

Both lists are from the Lower Ladakhi version. 
Certain names will be found to differ in other 
villages. It looks as if there were not much hope 
of finding the clue to this ancient zodiac. 

6. The Lokapalas.-— There is some likeliliood 
that the gLlng chas has always had deities for each 
of the four cardinal paints. It is ^uite possible that 
the Indian AmoghnHddha, Tajmsattva, llatna- 
sambhava, and Anutabha were ileitius of the four 
miarters before they became Dhyfliubmhlhas. In 
clo.se corresjiiondence with them we find in the 
gLing dm the following deities of the four 
quarters : Don yod grubpa, North ; rDorje sums 
dpa, East ; lUncdieu byung Idan, »^outh ; sNanglia 
mtha yas, West. It is not ncceh.%ry to a.ssiune 
that these deities were introduced from India 
together with Buddhism. It is more likely that 
the names represent an instance of mutual Inilu- 
enee between pre-Buddhist Tibetan and Indian 
mythology, lue name Don grub, wdiich corre- 
sponds exactly to the Indian Biddhfirtha, was 
not necessarily introduced ivith Buddhihm. Bid- 
dhfirtha was a common name in India long before 
Buddha’s time, and may belong to a deity similar 
to Don grub and Don yod grubpa of Tibet. There 
are also four ‘kings’ of the four quarters, who 
correspond more closely to thoir Indian equiva- 
lents, and may therefore have been received from 
India; but even these have nothing to do with 
Buddhism. Like the deities mentioned above, 
they belong to the four quarters, and to nothing 
else in the gLing ehos. 

7* The tree of the WorM*-It Is called tlie 
* king- willow,’ or the ‘ far-spreading willow.’ It has 
its roots in Yog kiu, its middle part in Bar btsan, 
and its top in sTang lha. It has six branches, and 
on each branch a bird with a nest and an egg. On 
the first branch there is the huge bird Khyung 
with a golden egg ; on the second, the wild eagle 
with a turquoise egg ; on the tliird, the bird * white- 
head’ with a pearl-white egg; on the fourth, the 
eagle ‘white-kidney’ with a silver egg; on the 
fifth, a snow-pheasant with a coral egg ; and, on the 
sixth, the white falcon with an iron egg. 

B. Outline of the Kesar-sagn.. — 

m PfologmtotUsaga,: tM creatmi tg tfte ‘fore- 

father end his wife ’ sow some seed whlcb arrows Into a huge tree, 
febe tniits of which are gathered into a hena* There the fniite 
become changed into worms, which eat One another until one 

S worm is left This worm becomes the child Pong ^um 
Tae child kills an ogre with idne heads* and builds the 
world feting) out of Its body in seven days. Pong )«um mUa 
is marned to eighteen girls, to whom are horn the ei^teen agm. 
The ague, eag^ to gam riches, stm’t for the cosUe Foolff dpal 
dong. Agu omle arrives there trst of all, reo^ves the riches, 
and hears the prophew about What will happen in the course 
of the Kesar story. 

(2) mih qf Kalor.—Agu dFalle assists the king of heaven in his 
tight with the devil, in the shape either of yaks or of birds. He 
is allowed to sak a boon, and asks that one of the three sons of 
the Sdng of heaven may be sent to the earth as Miag. All the 
$ons are asked, end Pon gruh, who is the ablest in spite of his 
youth, decides to go. He dies in heaven, and is reborn on earth 
to dog bmng ll^mo. (The name Kmw or Eymar is sprit In 
full sBge and is ^id to have been given wth reference to 
this story* it means the ‘rehom one’.) The conception aris^ 
fromOog bmng Ihamo’s eating a hailstone, and the enUd is bom 
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through the ribs. It is of a most ugly shape, but at pleasure 
exchanges this for a beautiful shape, with sun and moon as attri- 
butes. The traitor among the agu$ makes some unsuccessful 
attempts to kill the child, and has to suffer himself. Together 
with iCesar, sun and moon and all kinds of animals are bom. 

(3) Kesar’s marriage to dBruguma. — Kesar meets iBruguma 
on a plain where she is gathering roots. There are a great 
number of stories as to how he teases her. 4Bruguma is to be 
married to the traitor among the agus, but Kesar wins her 
through his skill in games. Her parente are disgusted when 
they see him in his ugly shape, and treat him with contempt 
He runs away, and iBniguma has to seek him. She is pleased 
to find him in his beautiful shape, but at once he throws it off 
and sends hail and rain. Her parents say that their daughter 
will be given to him who brings the skm of the huge yak Riri 
(this yak looks almost like a cloud), and W'ho will bnng a wing 
of the bird Nyima khyung byung (this bird looks almost like 
the sun). The agiM try ; but only Kesar succeeds. Now he is 
accepted as son-m-law, and the wedding is celebrated. (Here 
Kesar is praised even as the inventor of firearms.) 

(4) Kesar' s victory ova' the giant of the noriA.— After rehgioua 
reparations Kesar decides to start for the north to kill the devil. 
He finds it hard to have to leave iBruguma, and allows her to 
accompany him, but the queen of heaven sends her back. In 
the castle of the devil he finds a mrl in an iron cage, whom 
he delivers. They have an enjoyable time together until the 
devil returns. Before his arrival Kesar is hidden in a pit w^hich 
is dug inside the room in a miraculous way. Although the devil 
smells the presence of a human being, and although his book of 
magic allures him of it, he is soon persuaded of the contrary by 
the girl, and goes to sleep. Then Kesar is dug out again and 
kills the devil. The girl gives Kesar the food and drink of for- 

g ebfulness, and hi consequence of this he forgets dBruguma, the 
md of gLing, and everything. 

(6) itisruguma cihducted hy the Idng of jHbr.-— Because Kesar 
does not return, the king of Hor starts to carry off iBruguma. 
The traitor among the agu$ sits on the throne of gldng, and 
the other agus offer only feeble resistance. The most plucky 
among the agits is the youngest, 4Bu dmar lam bstan. iBru- 
guma herself goes to fight, but is sent back with ridicule. She 
has to submit and become the wife of the king of Hor. Still 
she refuses to leave the land of gLing unless the king of Hor 
solves three difficult problems. Then aBruguma hides herself in 
a stable, but she is discovered and carried away. She begins to 
love the king of Hor, iBu dmar lam bstan makes a successful 
attempt to retake her, but he is killed through the treachery of 
iBruguma and the traitor among the agus. (This is the Sieg^ 
fried story.) Agu dPalle sends two storks with a message to- 
wards the north to Kesar. He leaves the north and soon 
reaches the land of gLing. The horse arrives there before him, 
and t<^ether with the horse’s adventure spring sets in. 

(fi) Defeat of the Mng of Hor. — The road to Hor, with its many 
obs^les, is described. First Kesar is led by a fox, then he 
gains the service of a dwarf. There is the door of rocks which 
opens and closes of its own accord ; there are the stones flying 
about between heaven and earth ; and the watchmen of Hor, who 
are killed in the same manner os Samson killed the Philistines 
in the hall. Kesar arrives in the shape of a beggar, and pretends 
to be the son of the smith of Hor. He is accepted after some 
difficulties and learns the trade of the smith. At a tournament 
he shows his superior power, and gains the victory in every con- 
test. He is therefore sent with a force against the approaching 
agm of gLing, On this occasion he drowns all hia followers 
from Hor, and sends the agus home again. He compels tbe 
smith to assist him in riie fabrication of an iron chain, which is 
to be thrown on to the top of the castle of Hor. When it is finished, 
Kesar climbs to the top of the castJe by means of the chain, 
kilts the king of Hor, and regains aBruguma. On their way 
back to gLing, aBruguma’s children, whom she had borne to 
the king of Hor, are offered to the door of rooks to induce it to 
open. In gLing, iBruguma is first punished for her treachery, 
tnen she is restored to her former position, and another wedding 
is celebrated. 

(7) Kesar^s journey to C%Mia.--<The Tibetan word for Ohina — 
rgya nc^—means *the black expanse.') Kesar practises sor- 
cery until the castle of the king of Ohina falls to pieces and the 
king of Ohina becomes ill. Kesar is entreated to go to Ohina and 
heal the king. He sends the traitor agu, Khrai thung, in his 
place. Then he starts himselt The journey is one chain of ob- 
stacles (ice and snow, hills, lakes, an ogre and an ogress, etc.). 
AH are overcome, and on Kesaris approach the king of Ohina 
becomes better. Now he refuses to keep his word, and give 
Kesar his daughter (yTui dkon mchogmo). But the girl runs 
away with Kesar. He is, however, induced to go bac^ again. 
Then the Ohinese throw him into a pit with three dragons, which 
he does not mind much. He escapes in the shape of a fly, goes 
back to gLing, and smites the land of Ohina with leprosy (snow 
apparenriy). The traitor among the agus has meanwhile gone 
back to gLing, turned aBruguma out of the castle, and seized 
the throne. He i^unished, and Kesar lives in happiness with 
hte two wives The leprosy in Ohina is stopped by another 
joumw made by Kesar to that country. 

(8) SpilMue to the Kesar-saga : the story <f Kesar^s 
Kesar and aBruguma have a boy called ySerri buzhung (or ShelU 
buzhtmg) He is married to Puno (or Phyimo ?) ySerralcan, but 
the ogre dPallepa carries this girl off. ySern buzhung starts to 
seek her, and takes service at the ogre's castle. He is soon re- 
cognized, because the dogs, horses, and other domestic animals 
increase in an extraordinary way under his care. Before the 
ogres have succeeded in killing him, they are Invited by Pimo 
ySerralcan to a feast. On this occasion the girl places nine fry- 


ing pans, m which the lives (hearts) of the nine ogres dwell, out- 
side the door. ySerri buzhung shoots with his arrow through 
eight of them, and thus eight ogres are killed. Then he runs 
away with Pimo ySerralcan and all the other girls of the ogres. 
dPaUepa pursues him, but is destroyed with his army. Then the 
wedding is celebrated. 

9. Is the Kesar-saga a myth of the seasons ? — 
This was the present writer’s idea from the^ first. 
As he was, howerer, assailed hy several critics on 
accoimt of it, he did his best to abandon it. Bnt, 
when editing the ' Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesar-saga’ for the Bibliotheca Indica, he was driven 
back to his former position. At any rate, he cannot 
help believing that myths of the seasons (mixed np, 
perhaps, with other materials) are contained in the 
Kesar-saga. Only a few instances may be noted ; 
sim and moon are attributes of Kesar’s beautiful 
shape, rain and hail of his ugly shape j he wields 
the sword of lightning *in the middle of black 
clouds ’ ; there is a full description of spring given 
on the occasion of Kesar’s return to gLing (see 
above, § 8 (6)) ; the agtts seem to point to an ancient 
zodiac ; winter is apparently compared to leprosy ; 
together with Kesai^s departure (probably in winter) 
the male animals leave the female ones, hut leave 
them with the hope of new offspring ; Kesar’s ene- 
mies are powers of darkness j the giant of the 
north ; the king of Hor, also in the north ; China is 
* the black expanse.’ 

lOr Relationship to other mythologies. — ^As has 
become evident, there are great similarities be- 
tween the gLing chos and the mythologies of various 
Aryan nations. This, however, does not mean 
much, for even the mythologies of I^oith American 
Indian tribes have much in common with European 
mythologies. But we must call attention to 
one particularly striking incident. The story of 
the Tibetan hero with the vulnerable spot, 4Bu 
dmar lam bstan, who is Kesar’s representative, 
is y&rj similar to the German story of Sieafried. 
The similarities are the following *. both heroes 
have the vulnerable spot on the shoulder ; both 
wear invisible caps ; both are killed when drinking 
water i with both of them the vulnerable spot is 
pointed out by a woman who belongs to the sxde of 
the hero. All this is remarkable, because the cor- 
responding Greek story, for instance, is greatly at 
variance with both of them, although there is an 
ethnic relationship between the Greeks and the 
Teutons. 

II. ^Ling chos and Lamaism.-— It is not at all 
impos^ble that the gLing chos should have exercised 
an influence on Lamaism. The folJowing are a few 
instances. (1) With regard to the colours, white, 
red, and blue, there is a certain correspondence 
between the realms of heaven, earth, and under 
world on one side, and sPyan ras 7zi^, 4Jam 
dbyangs, and Phyag rclor on the other. But with 
regard to their characters it is difficult to see a 
closer agreement. The three mchod rten of three 
difierent colours, white, red, and blue, seem orimn- 
ally to represent the three realms of the gLing mos, 
but are at the present time explained as having 
been erected in honour of the three Bodhisattvas. 
If this explanation is really true, it remains a strange 
fact that the mchod rten in the middle was always 
painted red, and not yellow ; for yellow is the cor- 
rect colour of dJam dhyangs. Thus the custom of 
erecting three mchod rten of three different colours 
seems to have its roots in the glAng chos, and in 
the Kesar-saga we often hear of the existence of 
three lha tho of the same colours, the prototypes 
of these mchod rten of the present day. (2) The 
story of Srong-btsan Gam-po with his two wives, 
the green and the white sGrolma, may have been in- 
fluenced by the story of Kesar with his two wives. 
Thus dBrugumais addressed, ‘ Oh, thou milk-white 
fairy I ’ and Kesar’s bride from China is called 7Yui 
dkoin mchogmo, the turquoise goddess, Kesar is 
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even called, in historical works, a suitor to the white 
sGrolma, (3) There can he hardly any doubt that 
the system of colours as we find it in the gLing chos 
has influenced the pantheon of Laniaisin with its 
white, red, blue, green, yello'w, and golden-faced 
occupants. Still, it cannot account for all tiie 
different shades of colours. Some of them were prob- 
ably introduced from India. (4) Most of the deities 
of the gLing chos, dBangpo rgyabzhin included, 
have been incorporated into the pantheon of Lama- 
ism, where they have to be satisfied with an inferior 
rank. 

12. g’Ling chos and Bon chos. — The gLing chos 
was perhaps not such a pure religion of nature as 
it appears to have been from the px'ecedin^ pages. 
It piobahly had its dark side of superstitions and 
sorcery. I’his dark side seems to have had its de- 
velopment down to the present day in the garb of 
the Mn chos, 

13. Sacred numbers in the gLing chos, — Holy 
numbers in the gLing chos are 3, 7, 9, and IS. But 
it is remarkable that, whilst the first three of these 
numbers are quoted without a following numl>er, 
the 18 is often followed up by 19; 'They 
digged a pit of 18, 10 yards, ^ ‘There ajipeared 18, 
19 priests,’ The 19 is favoured apparently as the 
sum of 12+7, the months of the year plus the 
days of the week. 

14. Animism in the gLing chos. — Here we may 
mention the following personifications : sK^eser^ 
the wiiid; shang char sUhti, the rain; smgge 
dkarmo ygu ralcan, the glacier; bga Khyxmg dkmng 
nykm, (apparently) the sun ; hyamo dharnio, the 
moon ; hpa so mig dmar, the morning-sbar; yVan, 
spirits living in rocks and trees. It is remark- 
able that several of these personifications are men- 
tioned together with the representatives of the 
animal world. Some of such representatives are ; 
nyamo yser mig, for fishes ; hya rgyal rgodpo, for 
bu'da; rKyanghyung khadkar, fox hots^ ^ aBrong 
hynng rogpo, for yaks. 

15. FestivalsofthegLingchos.— -(llTheZaY^ar, 
or New Year’s festival. It is the festival of lamps 
and lights. Pencil-cedars are used for the decora- 
tion of houses. There are horse-races, and a goat 
is offered before a white tha tho (altar of the gZim 
chos). The heart is tom out of the living anim^ 
and offered to the Ifm. In the monasteries mask- 
dances are held, which were probably intended 
originally to show the victory of the coming spring 
over the demons of winter. Only at Hemis do the 
mask-dances take place in June, perhaps as a last 
remnant of a former festival to celebrate the 
highest point reached by the sun. (2) ^tonma 
pmngc&s. This is the spring festival of driving 
out winter. At Khalatse a clay figure of human 
shape is carried outside the village and destroyed 
there. At other places the spirits of winter and 
disease are banished into magic squares of sticks 
and strings (dosmo) and destroyed outside the vil- 
lage. (3) The Kesar-festival. The festival is 
called ‘Kesar-festival’ only in Upper Kan^war, 
In Ladakh it is called mDa jphangccs, ‘arrow- 
pooling,’ It is celebrated in sprmg. Tho gLing glu 
is played and sung ; and the boys amuse themselves 
•With arrow-shootmg. There are processions round 
the fields to^ bless them, the lha, tho (altars) are 
decorated with fresh twigs, and pencil-cedars are 
burnt. (4) The Bmh lha, ox harvest festival. In 
S!kyurbuchan the boys dance with poles covered 
with fragrant alpine flowers. Offerings of grain 
are carried to the monasteries. The dates of all 
these festivals are fixed by the ISmas, and Hie 
lamas take part in them. 

16. The names of the gLing chos. — In the 
course of this article some of the names of the 
gLing chos are given with their English translation. 
The author has not ventured to translate all these 


names, because scholars are at variance with regard 
to the meanings of certain of them. In the name*< 
of the eighteen agit^ tiiere is alumys contained tha 
diRtinguislimg mark of the agii, -whieli forms Ids 
head ; thus in no. 2, rtsangsjm means Mizanl ^ ; in 
no. 4, kha igan means ‘old mouth,’ i.c. a mouth 
surrounded by a white beard; in no. 1, ru sieges 
means * honi- producer,’ or goat. As for the gvotip 
of seven agns, -which has much in eomiuoti with the 
heroes of such folk-lore as, c.p., ‘ Bechse kominen 
dmch die ganze Welt,* in the nanie of no. 4 the 
ability to see clearly is indicated ; in the name of 
no. 5, the ability to hear clearly ; in no. 6, to t-huut 
well, Thera are certain names oecurriii|X in the 
gLiixg chos which are not of Tibeten origin i thus 
in tlie word smggc in the name sengge dkarmo 
yyu ralcaiij ' wdiiie lioness with tlie turquoise lucks,’ 
the personification of the glacier has something to 
do with the Indian word siikim. In the name of 
the smith Hemis, who teaches Kesar, the first part 
hmi seems to be the Indian word LsnowJ 

We find the -word hem in the sense of ‘snow’* also 
in the name Hembabs, which means ‘ snow-falling,’ 
and mail Indian words mrCJcmsa, ‘monshu',’ Hlta- 
rain, Biia and lirmia, and Indra occur oecaHion- 
ally in the gLing chos — which shows what an 
important part India has play(*d in the shaping 
of certain tales of this ancient religion. 

LuBRATom— It must be admitted that all the followittg? pub- 
lications are one man’s worlc. Tiiey have ali passed through the 
present author’s hands. It may, however, l>i? pointed out that 
in noca3edKi he vnte down the texts to tfie diutatmuof a 
native ; he always employed natives to record them from the 
dictation of such other natives as were famous for their know- 
ledge of this ancient literature, 

( 1 .) Kesar-sajta : * Her Fruhlings- und Winfcermythiis der 
Kesaraage,’ iu .Wm^res de la sociVhf finn(h(nigrienm, Hching* 
fora, 10U-, 'The Sprinp-rayth of the KesarsagiV in I A \xxu 
IXOa^}, *A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesaraaga,* in ihWi- 
otheca Tndiea, lOOS. 

(ii.) Hmnals: *A Ladakhi Bonpo Hymnal * (more correctly, 
'The ffLing glu of Phyang*), in 2 A xxx. lUJOl] S59S. ; ‘gUa|r 
glu of Khalatse/ contained in LadaHehi Smm, Ijeh, Kasmir, 
1S9&-1903, nos. xxl.-xxx. ; ‘The Paladins of the KesJUrsaga* In 
JRASMo ii. 119063 467-490, Hi. (XSO?! 67-77. 

(Hi.) Oat^hismsi ‘The Ladakhi Pre-BaddhiatM&rrtafeEifcuKa' 
in I A XXX. flOOll 181 6^.; Die THnkU&dervm Kkalime (Tibetaa 
text only, e<t A* H, Praneke, Leiprigr, 1908); Pm Smh^^ks- 
rUtmi Pon TcxgmMg TObetan text only, ed. A* H. Franoke, 
reprinted trma an old MS dlssoveiM at 1904X 

A H. Feakom. 

LION.-— Bee Animals. 

LITANY.— -A litany, according to the modem 
use of tha word, may be described as a devotion 
consisting of a number of short petitions or invoca- 
tions, to each of which a response is made by the 
people. It may be either said or sung, it may be 
either processional or stationary, it may be liturgi- 
cal, Lc. connected with the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, or independent, and it may be for 
regular use or used only on special occasions* Pro- 
cessional psalmody wluch is not of the responsive 
form is not now rmually called a litany, but at one 
time the word was ^plied to anytnbng sung in 
procession. The modern use of the term is the 
result of a long and somewhat complicated history. 
It is especially necessaiy to trace the growth of 
two forms of devotion which were originally dis- 
tmet, hut which have coalesced to form the modem 
litany. These are the litutgical responsive praym: 
and the procession. 

I. Earliest use of the word. — ^The word hmvtUx 
is not common in classical Greek, and it seems to 
be used in the quite general sense of a suppHcafcionu 
The earliest mention of the word in connexion with 
Christian aerrices appears to be by (c. A.B. 375 j 

Mp. eevU. ‘ ad Cler. Neocse^i.’ lypcta, iii. Bll B]). 

Otjeotious had been raised to some innovations which Basil 
hod made. ‘These things were not/ the objectoi* says, * In the 
days of tlie great Gregory ' (is. Ore^ry Thaumaturgus, c. a54). 
‘ Neither/ replies Basil, 'were the Btanies which you now us®. 
And I do not say this by way of accusing you ; for I would 
that you aJl should lire in tears, and m continual repentanca.' 
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^ These litanies were, tlierefoie, penitential devo- 
tions of some kind, but there is nothing to indicate 
their precise character. The word rogaiio was 
nsed in a similar general sense in the West, 

2 . The liturg'ical litany. — ^The earliest description 
of Eucharistic worship is that contained in the 
Apologies of Justin Martyr (A.D, 14S). Here 
common prayers are spoken of ‘ for ourselves . . . 
and for all others in every place,’ immediately 
before the Kiss of Peace and the Oifertory, and 
therefore after the lessons and homily [Apoh i. 65). 
Whether these already took the form of the later 
litany there is nothing to show, and the response 

* Kyrie Eleison ’ is not yet mentioned. And there 
is no further detailed information abont the form 
of service until the liturgies which date from about 
the end of the 4th century. Here, however, the 
liturgical litany is found in the form which it has 
preserved in the Eastern Church ever since. It 
consists of a number of short petitions offered by 
the deacon, to each of which the people respond 

* Kyrie Eleison,’ and the most usual place for it is 
after the Gospel, but this is not invariable. Some 
litany of this Kind appears to be almost universal 
in the Eastern liturgies. Many examples will be 
found in Biightman {Liturgies EasUru, and West-- 
enif esp. pp, 4, 471, 521 for the most ancient forms, 
all belonging to the 4tli cent.). The usual name 
for these devotions in the East is not Uravelaj but 

(lit. ‘ stretched out,’ t.e. the earnest prayer), 
or orwaTTT'^ (‘continuous’). There is nothing to 
show when Kyrie Eleison was first used in the 
services of the Church, but as its use is almost 
universal in the Eastern liturgies it must have 
been very early, and the expression is so natural, 
and would be so easily suggested by passages of 
the OT, that no explanation of its introduction is 
necessary. It was also in use among the heathen, 
as was pointed out by Claude de Vert {Expheation 
simple^ litUmle et histoHgue des cMmonies de 
Viglisey Paris, 1706-13, i 94 ; cf. Epictetus, Diss. 
ah Arriano diqestm^ ii. 7). The Eeregrinaiio 
Silvim (ed. G. i?. Gamurrini, Kome, 1888, p. 47) 
mentions the Kyrie as the response made at Jeru- 
salem to the deacon’s list of names, and it appears 
in the litanies mentioned above as belonging to 
the 4th century, 

3 . The litur^cal litany in the West. — ^It is prob- 
able that the Western liturgies originally contained 
litanies closely similar to those of the East, This 
was certainly the case, as far os can be judged from 
their scanty remains, with the liturgies of the 
Galilean (or non-Roman) type. The extant forma 
bear the closest resemblance to the Eastern litanies, 
and may in some cases be translations from the 
Greek (see some examples in L. Duchesne, Christ- 
ian Worship^ tVV- 198-201 ; P. E. Warren, Li 
and Bituat of the Celtic Cfhurch, j). 229). There is 
little doubt that there was originally a litany of 
the same character in the Roman liturgy also, and 
that the Kyries at the beginning of Mass are a relic 
of it. There is also another ]^ace in the service 
whidi should be noted. After the Gospel the 
priest says ‘ Oremus,’ but no prayer or response 
follows j and this was so at least as long as the 
8 tli cent., as appears from the Ordines Romani. 
Some prayers had evidently fallen ont of the service 
even at that early date, and these were undoubtedly 
the Prayers of the Faithful, which occur in this 
place in the Eastern liturgies, and which are still 
preserved in the Roman rite in the prayers used 
on Good Friday. Probably these prayers dropped 
out of use because they were transferred, in sub- 
stance at least, to the litany which camd at the 
beginning of the service. St. Gregory the Great 
{Ep, ix, 12), when speaking of the use of the Kyrie, 
mentions other devotions that accompanied it, and 
which were no doubt a litany. In the present 


service only the Kyrie remains, and this is curious 
because the Kyrie was probably an addition made 
to the original litany from the East, so that it 
would seem that the original prayers have dis- 
appeared, while the exotic response has remained. 
There is nothing to show when the Kyrie was first 
used in Rome. It was not used, as in the East, 
as the regular response to the petitions, but at the 
beginning and end of the service, and it was alter- 
nated with Christe Eleison, which was never used 
in the East. Gregory says : 

‘We have neither said nor do we say Kj^rie Eleison as it is 
said among the Greeks, because in Grecian countries all say it 
together, but with us it is said by the clerks and the people 
respond ; and Ohriste Eleison is said as many times, and this is 
not said at all among the Greeks ' {loc. cit.). 

The Kyrie was, therefore, in use in Rome in 
Gregory’s time, but for how lon^ before that we 
do not know. The Council of Vaison (c. iii. [A.D. 
519]), in ordering its use in the province of Arles, 
implies that it had been introduced into Italy at a 
not very distant date. The rest of the liturgical 
litany disappeared, as has been said, from the 
Roman service at some unknown date, but that 
the Kyrie was still regarded as part of a litany is 
shown by the fact that in the 8 th cent, the Kyrie 
was omitted when there was a processional litany 
to the church. The natural conclusion of the 
introductory litany, whether processional or not, 
was the prayer in which the Bishop ‘ collected ’ the 
petitions of the people, and which was therefore 
called Collectio or Collecta. But, as the Kyrie 
was omitted when there was a procession, the 
collect on these occasions was the first thing that 
was said after the people reached the church, and 
hence ritualists came to regard it as the prayer 
‘ ad Colleetam piebis ’ — when the people are 
atliered together. Thus there arose a double 
erivation of the word ‘collect’ 

4 . Processions in the East. — During the centu- 
ries of persecution it was not likely that forms of 
devotion so conspicuous as processions would be 
used by Christians. The first historical mention 
of them appears to be in a.d. 398, in connexion 
with the Arian controversy. The Arians, not 
being allowed to hold their assemblies in the city 
of Constantinople, used to meet in the public 
squares during the night, and to march out at dawn 
to their places of worship, singing antiphonally. 
Fearing lest the orthodox should be attracted by 
this ceremonial, St. John Chrysostom instituted 
counter-processions on a more magnificent scale, 
in which silver crosses and lights given by the 
empress Eudoxia were carried. These particular 
processions were prohibited by the emperor in 
consequence of the disorders which they caused, 
but the custom of using processions, especially in 
times of emergency, continued. Socrates mentions 
a legend to the efleet that the antiphonal singing 
used at such times had its origin in a vision of 
Ignatius of Antioch, the third bishop from St. 
Peter, in which he saw angels singing responsive 
hymns to the Holy Trinity {EE vi. 8 ; Soz. EE 
viii. 8 ), These occasional processions were, however, 
quite distinct from the litany in the Eucharist. 

5 . Processions in the West.— -Processions became 
common in the Western Church at about the same 
time as in the East, but their origin appears to 
have been independent. They were probably at 
first transformabions of pagan processions. The 
Roman festival of the Bobigalia, intended to secure 
the crops from blight, was kept on the 25th of 
April, and the procession called the Litania Major, 
which took place on the same day, St. Mark’s Day, 
seems to be a direct descendant of this. Even one 
actual routes of the heathen and the Christian pro- 
cessions were nearly the same. The institution of 
the Greater Litany of St. Mark’s Day has b^en 
generally ascribed to Gregory I,, but it was prob» 
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aMy earlier, and perhaps dates from the pontifi- 
cate of Liberins (362-366). The litany ordered by 
Gregory on Bt. Mark’s Eve, A*D. 490, in^ order to 
avert a pestilence, seems to have been distinct from 
theLibania Major. Another ancient Homan festival, 
the Ambarvalia, was observed on three successive 
days in the month of May^ and also had the fertility 
of the fields as its object. ^ There is here a close 
resemblance to the Kogation processions on the 
three days before Ascension Day. These are said 
to have been instituted by Mamertus, bishop of 
Vienne (c, 470), on the occasion of various public 
disasters (Sid. Apoll. v. 14, vii. 1 ; Gregory of 
Tours, Misi. I'rafic. it 34) j but such processions 
had probably been practised at an earlier date, and 
were only revived on this occasion. These rogations 
or litanies, called Litaniae Minores to distinguish 
them from those of St. Mark’s Day, spread rapidly 
bhrough Gaul, and were adopted ana reorganized 
at Home by Leo Hi. (795-816). Both the Greater 
and the Lesser Litanies were ordered to be used 
in England at the Council of Gioveshoe (A.D. 747 
[A. w. Haddan and W» Stubbs, Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Docume^its relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland^ Oxford, 1869-71, iii. 368]). It may 
be noted that in the decree of this council, and 
elsewhere, rogatw and litania are regarded as 
equivalent terms {^Icetanifie, id est, rogationes 
and also that the terms seem to include all the 
devotions connected with those days. There is no 
allusion to responsive prayer, and the only reference 
to processions is a mention of relics being carried 
about. The words * litany ’ and ‘ rogation ’ were 
still used in quite a comprehensive sense. 

6. Mediaeval litanies. — Hitherto the liturmcal 
litanies in the Mass and processions have been 
regarded as distinct. But it is easy to see how 
they would coalesce. Various kinds of singing 
have always been used in processions, but uiat 
particular form of responsorial singing in which 
the people answer with an unvarying refrain was 
so naturally adapted for processional use, owing to 
the ease with which the refrain could be taken up 
^ a moving crowd, that litanies of the type of the 
Eucharistic ectene came to he very commonly used 
in processions not only in the Mass, but on ail sorts 
of occasions. And so the word Uitany* oraie to 
mean a form of prayer with a response, either pro- 
cessional or stationary, and either re^lar or 
occasional. As the processional use was Qxe most 
conspicuous and popular, the word ^procession* 
came to be used as aimost an equivalent term, and 
the book which contained the mediaeval litanies 
was called the Processional, The litanies in most 
common use also assumed a regular structure. 
They consisted, as a rule, of the following parts : 
(1) the Kyrie Eleison, alternated with (Jhriste 
Eleison ; (2) a number of invocations of saints hy 
name, with the response * Ora pro nohis * j (3) a 
series of short prayers against various evils, c^ed 
Deprecations, with the response ‘Libera nos 
Domine * ; (4) prayers on behalf of various people 
and for various objects, called the Supplications, 
with the response ‘Audi nos Domine'^; (5) the 
Agnus and the K3T:ie, and a collect. Such litanies 
became very popular, and Cardinal Baronins esti- 
mated in 1601 that there were then 80 difierent 
forms in use. The invocations of the saints just 
mentioned formed a conspicuous part of most of 
these litanies. It is not clear when those invoca- 
tions were first introduced ; it was certainly before 
the 8th cent. ; they are to be found in the Stowe 
Mitosal, and in a litany which probably belongs to 
the 8th cent, printed in Warren, Zit, Gelt. Gh. (p. 
179), but they may be much older. Some of the 
later litanies became little more than a string of 
invocations. It has been suggested that these fists 
of saints originally grew out of a heathen formula 


recited by the Pontifex Maximus, but there appeaxs 
to be little or no evidence for this. 

It has been noted that litanies, in the sense of 
responsive prayers, were often, though not neces- 
sarily, sung in procession, and so were commonly 
called processions. On the other hand, devotions 
sung in procession 'were often called litimies even 
though waey were not responsive prayers. Psalnia 
and anthems were also frequently used. For in- 
stance, Bede says {BE i. 25) that at the first meet- 
ing of St. Augustine with king Ethelbert the 
missionaries approached the king in procession, 
bearing the image of our Lord upon the Cross, and 
singing litanies ,* and then he specifies what they 
sang, and it was clearly an anthem, and not a 
litany in the usual modern sense. Again, the pro- 
cessions before High Mass on Sundays became, 
during the Middle Ages, a very popular and con- 
spicuous devotion, but the psalmody was not usually 
in form a litany. In the StU cent, at Home it was 
so, or it was regarded as such ; for, when there 
was a procession, as has been mentioned, the Kyrie 
at the beginning of Mass was omitted. Later on 
the Kyries became a fixed part of the service, and 
the processional psalmody took a diilbrent form. 
From the I2th cent., hovrevor, there was a tendency 
to use the term ‘ procesbion * of wdiatever was sung 
in procession, ana to confine the term ‘ litany * to 
the Kyries, the Greater and Lesser Litanies of 
St. Mark’s Day and the Bogation Days, and other 
similar forms. 

7. Litanies in the Roman Church. — As baa been 
mentioned, a large number of litanies came into 
use in the later Middle Ages. But by a decree of 
the Holy Office, dated 6 Sept. 1601, Clement vill. 
forbade the use of any litany except tliat usually 
known as the Litany of the Saints, which had been 
included in the liturgical books. The Litany of 
Loreto had already been sanctioned in 1587. Ail 
others were forbidden to be used without the appro- 
bation of the Congregation of Rites. It is probable 
that this decree was never very strictly enforced, 
but it was renewed in 1727 and ha 182L A decree, 
however, of the Congregation of Bites, dated 
23 April I860, allowed the private use of litanies 
sanctioned by the Ordinary. The Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin or of Loreto mentioned alxive was 
probably used in some form at a very early date at 
Loreto, but in its present form it perhaps dates 
from the early 16th cent., and the earliest piinted 
copy known belongs to the year 1676. Another 
popular litany was that of the Most Holy Name of 
J esus. This was perhaps also comimsed in the early 
ISfeh century. It was not included in the decree of 
1601, but later on it received some sanction from 
the Congregation of Kites, and it was finally allowed 
by Pius IX. in 1852 for certain dioceses, and for 
universal use by Leo xiii. in 1886. The Litany of 
the Sacred Heart was sanctioned in 1899, 

8. The Anglican litany*— As the proce^ion was 
a popular form of devotion, it was natural that it 
should be one of the first parte of the publio ^rvices 
to be translated into English. The Prymers of the 
16th cent., books of devotion for lay people, com- 
monly contain a litany in English. The form now 
used m the English Church appeared in 1644, and 
it is no doubt the work of Cranmer, and perhaps 
the happiest example of his Utexa^ style. The 
occasion of its production was given by publio 
calamities. In 1643 the harvest was bad, and 
Henry vm. wrote to Cranmer to desire that * roga* 
tions and processions* should be made. In {ne 
following year there was war with France and 
Scotland, so that the English Litany was produced 
in similar circumstances to those of the early lit- 
anies mentioned above. It was, however^ also 
intended for regular use, and was printed in the 
FryTner of 1646 and in the first English Boojif of 
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Common Prater of 1549. This litany was con- 
structed with great care, and several sources were 
used. ^ The chief portion was taken from the Sarum 
Rogationtide litany, and the main structure of 
this was adhered to, hut the invocations of the 
saints were greatly shortened, being reduced to 
three clauses, which were themselves omitted in 
the First Prayer Book. Passages were also intro- 
duced from a Sarum litany for the dying, called 
Commendatio Animm (also omitted in the First 
Prayer Book), and a considerable part of the 
Supplications was taken from a nae^asval German 
litany which was revised by Luther in 1529, and 
published in German and Latin. This litany was 
included in the Cormiltatio of Archbishop Hermann 
of Cologne, and so came to England, and it was 
used for the litany in MarshalFs Frymer of 1635. 
It must be noted that the English litany falls into 
two main sections ; the first ends with the collect 
that follows the Lord’s Prayer — a collect being the 
natural ending of a litany. What follows is a 
translation of suffrages which were added to the 
Barum litany in time of war. The reason for 
their insertion was no doubt that war was going 
on in 1644, but they were appropriate for use at 
other times, and were retained. These suffrages 
are preceded by the antiphon and Psalm verse 
whicli began the Sarum Procession on Rotation 
Monday. Unfortunately, the accidental omission 
of the Amen at the end of the collect has led to the 
ridiculous custom of using the antiphon (‘ 0 Lord, 
arise, help us ’) as a sort of response to the collect. 
Until 1661 the conclusions of most of the collects 
were not printed in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
in the revision of that year the Amens were printed, 
but most of the endings were omitted by mistake. 

Although in his adaptation of the old litanies 
Granmer added little or nothing of his own, he 
made a noticeable change in the rhythm : the old 
petitions were short and simple j Cranmex, either 
with a view to compression ox, more probably, 
because he preferred sonorous periods, grouped 
several petitions together, and enriched them with 
epithets and synonyms. For instance, the Depre- 
cations of the Sarnm litany begin thus ; 

‘ From all evil--I)eliver us, Lora. 

From th« crafts of the devil— Deliver us, Lord. 

From thy wrath— Deliver us, Lord. 

From everlasting' damnation — ^Deliver us, Lord.' 

In the new version this becomes : 

‘From all evil and mischief; from sin, from the cmfts and 
a»jaulte of the devil ; from thy wrath, and from everlasting 
damnation— Good Lord, deliver us.' 

At about the same time Oranmer intended to 
translate other processional hymns, such as ‘ Salve 
Festa Dies,’ forlxe wrote to Henry Vlli. in 1645 to 
say that he had done so. The attempt was prob- 
ably relint^uished because he became aware that he 
did notwnte so skilfully inverse as he did in prose. 

The English litany has remained substantially 
unchanged since its first appearance in 1544, In 
1649 the invocations of the saints were omitted, 
and in 1559 a petition about ‘ the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome/ ^The grace of our Lord’ was 


added at the end in the same year. In 1661 the 
words ‘ and rebellion,’ ‘ and schism,’ were added, 
and ‘Bishops, Pastors, and Ministers of the Church’ 
was changed to ‘ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,* 
The collection of collects at the end of the litany was 
altered more than once, and most of them were re- 
moved to other places in the Prayer. 

This litany was intended to be used for all the 
purposes for which the ancient litanies were em- 
ployed. It was issued for occasional use at a time 
of distress, and it was sung in procession in the 
usual manner. Later on royal injunctions ordered 
it to be sung kneeling before Mass, and this be- 
came the usual, but not universal, practice. The 
present rubric allows either the stationary or the 
processional use. It was also related to the 
Rogationtide processions, being derived mainly 
from them, and it took the place of the Eastern 
ectene as a preparation for Mass. It was ordered 
from the first to be said on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the ancient ‘Station’ days, on which 
especially Mass was anciently said, and, although 
its use on Sundays was not specified in the rubric 
until 1552, this was probably taken for granted 
from the first. Unfortunately, this special char- 
acteristic of the litany as a preparation for Mass 
was obscured later on, partly by the placing of the 
‘ Grace ’ at the end, and partly by the rubric of 
1661, which directs it to be said ‘after Morning 
Prayer.’ This made no practical difference so long 
as Matins, Litany, and Mass continued to be said 
in their natural order, but in recent years it has 
caused the litany to be regarded as a sort of ap- 
pendage to Matins, and in many churches has led 
to its being altogether separated from the Mass. 

9 , Lutheran litanies, — As has been mentioned 
above, Luther published a revision of a mediaeval 
litany in German and Latin in 1529. The original 
edition does not appear to be extant, but the 
litany was printed in the Psalm-books, and it was 
used m both languages for some time. The use of 
the Latin form seems to have died out in the 17th 
cent., and the German form, although it continued 
to be used on various occasions in North Germany, 
never became a popular form of devotion. The 
Calvinistic bodies objected to this form of service 
altogether, and the litany was one of the parts of 
the English Booh of Common Prayer which were 
most disliked by the Puritans. 

LiTBEiLTCTRB. — ^For Eastern litaniea see F. E. Brigrhtman, 
Liturgim JSasUm and Western, Oxford, 1896 For Western 
litanies, F. E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtio 
Chur oh. do. 1881 ; C. Wordsworth, Ceremonies and Proces- 
sions or. . . Salisbury, Cambridge, 1901; Sarum Prooessimial 
(ed. W. G. Henderson), Leeds, 1882 ; Yorh Processional, Surtees 
Society, London, 18Y6 : E Hoskins, Sarvm and York Fnmers, 
London, 1901; H. Llttlehales, The Prymer, do. 1896; 
Ordims Romani, in Migne, PL Ixxviii. 937 tf. For the Kyrie, 
E, Bishop, ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ in Dovmside Review, Dec. 1899 and 
March 1900 ; S. Baumer, Gesch. des Breviers, Freiburg im Br., 
1896, esp, pp. 128, 164. For a history of the litany, F. Procter 
and W. H. Frere, Rew Histo^ of the Book of Common Prayer, 
London, 1901 ; L, PuUan, History of the Booh of Comrrmi 
Prayer, do. 1900; J. H. Blunt, Annotated Booh of Common 
Prayer, rev, ed., do. 1896 ; L Duchesne, Christian Worship^, 
do. 1903. J. H. MATOE. 
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American (H. B. Alexandee), p. 81. 
Babylonian (C. Bezold), p. 83. 

Buddhist (A. A. Macdonell), p. 85. 

Celtic.— See Aethitkiah Cycle, Baeds, Celts, 
Ct^OHULAiNJf Cycle. 

Chinese (P. J. Maglagan), p. 89. 

Christian.— See Bible, Bible m the Church, 
Devotion and Devotional Literature. 
Dravidian (R. W. Frazer), p. 91. 

LITERATURE (American).— The lib^ature of 
the aborigines of America may conveniently be 
treated under two topics, viz. purely autocbthon- 
voL. vni .— 6 


Egyptian ( J. Baikie), p. 92. 

Indian Vernacular (G. A. GeieBSON), p. 95. 
Jewish (I. Elbogen), p. 97. 

Muslim.— See Qur’an, 

Pahlavi (L. H. Gray), p. 104. 

Persian. — See Avesta. 

Vedic and Classical Sanskrit (M. Bloomfield), 

p. 106, 

ous literary expression, and works produced under 
Caucasian influence. 

I, Autochthonous literature.— This group in- 
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eludes songs, orations, stories, legends and myths, 
rituals and possibly dramas, and cliroiiicles. ^ The 
sources of this literature are mainly oral tradition, 
though this tradition is fortified in many cases by 
mnemonic records, the most curious of which are 
the knotted and coloured cords— employed 

by the Peruvians. Petroglyphs and pictograidis 
wex’e wide-spread, and reached a considerable de- 
velopment in the direction of abstiaeb symbolism, 
while among the Mayas, Aztecs, and other Mexican 
tribes they clearly gained the stage of hieroglyphic 
writing. Little progress has been made, however, 
towards tbe decipherment of the Mexican codices, 
except perhaps with respect to caiendrie computa- 
tions, while the pictograpUic records of other Indian 
peoples depend ior their interpretation upon indi- 
vidual initiation into the meanings intended. Such 
records as we have^ therefore, are mainly transcrip- 
tions from oral expression. 

American Indian songs are so intimately con- 
nected with American Indian music that they 
will be treated under art. Music (American). 
Similarly, American Indian rituals, which are 
largely composed of cycles of songs and chants, ; 
•will he treated under Secret Societies (Ameri - 1 
can) and Prayer (American). Oratory was^ an 
art of prime importance among the many tribes 
who conducted their internal alFairs by means of 
councils where the spoken word decided tribal 
policies. Gravity of mien and strict decorum 
characterized the orator, but his expression -win^ 
often intensely passionate, and there is abundant 
testimony from white hearers to the power and 
eloquence of American Indian oratory, of wliich 
many fragments are preserved in scattered reports. 
More systematic records have been made of myths 
and legends, wdiich are often documents of con- 
siderable length and no mean artistry. Their 
comparative stability of form under oral trans- 
mission may be studied in records of identical 
myths taken from diherent tribes the three 
versions of the ‘Iroquoian Co'^mology,’ recorded 
by J. N. B, Hewitt, MBEW [1899-1900]). 
Legends of a historical character (as, e.gt., the 
legend of Hiawatha) give place in some tribes to 
conscious chronicles, or year-counts (see esp. G, 
Mallery, XO IWMW [1888-^9], ch. x. j J. Mooney, 
Z7 BBEW [1896-96], ‘Calendar History of the 
Kiowa’). Mooney (19 [1897-98], * Myths 

of the Cherokee^) classibea Cherokee inyt 5 li& as 
sacred myths, animal stories, local legends, and 
historical traditions. He traces many animal 
stories that have passed as of Negro ori^n to 
American Indian sources (notably the *Brer 
Babbit’^ stories of Joel Chandler Harris), and it 
is certain that the American Indians possessed 
tales designed for entertainment, often of a humor- 
ous character, as well as others intended for 
edification. 

The arlifitic quality of which American Indian expreggion is 
capahla may be suggested by a few examples. A. O, Metebet ($7 
UBEW [lOUfi-OO), p. 431) records an Omaha song of four verses 
(or, with repetitions, seven), which she translates : 

* Uo one has found a way to avoid death, to pass around it ; 
those old men who have met it, who have reatdied the place 
where death stands waiting, have not potubed out a way to i 
circumvent it. Death is difficult to face f ' 

This song is set to a moving native melody, which has been 
hamouiiaed by Harvey Worthington Loomis Lyrics of the 
Red Mah,' Newton Center, Mass,, 1908, vol. ii no. 2). 

An impressive example of Indian eloquence is the speech of 
Smohalla recorded by Mooney (14 JRBjSir [1892-98}, p. 720 f.), > 
^tered In reply to the white commissioneVa request that the ' 
Wanapum settle down to agriculture. The folio wng it a frag- 
ment of Smohalla's peroration : 

‘You ash me to plough the ground! ShsHI take a hnif e and 
tear my motber'S bosom? Then when I die aha win not taka 
me to her bosom to rest. 

You ask me to dig for stone { Shall I dig under her sMn for 
her bones? Then when I die I cannot enter her body to be 
born again. 

You ask me to out grass and make hay and sell it, and be 
nch like white men ! But how dare I out off my mothers hair ? ’ 


In the Iroquoian creation myth, there is a somewhat subtle 
humour in the account of the fall of Ataentsic, tbe demiurgic 
Titaness, from the Sky-world to the chaos of nether waters : 

* So now, verily, her body continued to fall. Her body was 
falling some time before it emerged. Now, she vas surprised, 
seeminglv, that there was light below, of a blue color. She 
looked, and there seemed to be a lake at the spot toward which 
she was falling. There was nowhere any earth. There she saw 
many tluclca on the lake, whereon they, being w’aterfowl of all 
their kinds, floated severally about. Without interruption t^ie 
body of the woman-being continued to fall. 

Now, at that time the %vaterfowl called the Loon sbouted, say- 
ing: “Do je look, a woman-being h com in g in the depth*? of 
the water, her body is floating up hither.” They said : “Verily, 
it IS even go,” Now, verily, in a short time the waterfowl calkni 
Bittern said ; “ It is true that j'e believe that her Ixnly is float- 
ing up from the depths of the water. Do ye, howe\er, look 
upward.” All looked upwrard, and all, moreover, mid : “ Verily, 
it IS tiue“''(£j! p- 179 L). 

With this may be contrasted a fragment of the Navaho myth 
of the creation of the sun {$ BBEW pp. Z7&~277), 

which is not without a touch of grandeur : 

* The people then said. “liCfe us stretch the world ” ; m the 
twelve men at* each point expanded the world. Tbe sun con- 
tinued to rise as the world exivanded, and began to •-hjne with 

heat, but when it reached tbe meridian the heat became 
great anti the punmle guffered much. They crawled every w here 
to And shade. Tiicn the voice of I)arkllt^^8 w’ent four tiuks 
around tbe world telling the men at tbe cardinal imints to go on 
expanding the world. “ X want all this Iroulde stopped,” mid 
Darkness I “the pi'nple aro suffering and all is burning; you 
must Continue stretching.” * 

The more civilized Indian peoples of Maxirtb 
Central America, and Peru sliow a eorrespondin,^ 
advance in formal literary comporitioin Thv 
Aztec rituals recorded by B. Bahagun {lUniorhi 
general de lets cosm de Mimm Espamit Mtt.xico, 
1829) are dignified and ornate, and often inibned 
•with a sombre and haunting beauty* The as- 
sembled lore of these more advanced peoples must 
have comprised a considerable body of legenils, 
chronicles, oracles, spells, calendrlc computations^ 
laws, etc., judging from the fragments which are 
preserved, while the existence of a secular artistic 
literature is probable. Brinton is of the opinion 
that the Central Americans possessed an autoch- 
tlionons dramatic art (see Lwrary of Ahoriffifud 
American Literature^ no. iiL, ‘The Ufieghnnee, a 
Comedy Ballet in the Nahuatl-Spanish l)iaIoct of 
Nicaragua,* Philadelphia, 1883); and Clements 
Markham regards the ‘Ollantay* m m example 
of a pre-Hpanish dramatic literature (see Marklxam, 
The Incm of PerUt London, 1910, which contfdns 
a translation of this drama). For this literature 
of thesemi-civiliised nationn see theartt. Andkan.s, 
ChilanBalah, Peama (American), Popol Vue. 

a. Literature produced under white inBuence.- ■» 
This class consists of (1) wmdes in the native 
language.H, and (2) works by American Indian 
autnors in European languages, (1) Works of 
the first type include translations of the and 
other works by white miBsionarles and teachers, 
and native records of native ideas made after a 
system of writing had been acquired. Of the 
latter, perhaps the most notable instance is the 
Cherokee literature in the native alphabet invented 
by Sequoya. A large number of periodicals----eome 
under native, some under missionanr, editoiBhip, 
some in the native tonnes exclusivriy, some pait 
English, some wholly English — have appeared or 
are now appearing for the expression of American 
Indian ideas. For the growing body of aboriginal 
records-— ehiefly myths, rites, and chronioles—ap- 
pearing in the Meporte of the Armrimn JButeom of 
Mhfiotogy and elsewhere special modifications of 
the Eoman alphabetic signs have been invented 
and systematised for the expression of the narive 
tongues, 

(^ A certain ntpmher of Indians or parb-Indians 
have distinguished themSelves in their literary 
mastery of European tonnes. The names of 
Garoilasso de la vega, Inca^panish in blood, and 
of Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, descendant of 
the caciques of Tezcuoo, are notable as authorities 
for the native customs and histories of Peru and 
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Mexico respectively. To these might he added 
the names of Tezozomac, Chimalpahin Quanhtle- 
Imanitzin, Nakuk Pech, and Fernando Hernandez 
Arana Xahila, Mexican and Central American 
post-conquest chroniclers of native history {see 
respectively E. K. Kingshorongh, Antiquities of 
Mexico, ix., ‘Cronica Mexicana’; Simeon, 
Annales de San Anion JlTunon Ohimalpahin 
Quauhtlehuanitzin, Paris, 1889; D. G. Brinton, 
Lihrary of Aboriginal American Literature, i., 
‘The Maya Chronicles/ vi. ‘The Annals of the 
Cakchiquels ’). In N. America, George Copway 
(Kagigegaho, 1818-63) was the author of several 
hooks, dealing chiefly with his own people, the 
Ojibwa, while Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa, 
h. 1858) is the author of essays and stories por- 
traying the native life and ideals of his Siouan 
kinsfolk. 

Lri'iERATiraK, — Bibliographical details are given in the JSTa^id!- 
hooh of Auierican Indiam, Bull. SO of the American Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington, 1907-10, under ‘Books in Indian 
Languages,’ ‘Bible Translations,’ * Bictionaries,’ ‘Periodicals’ ; 
see also ‘Oopway,' ‘Eastman,’ ‘Sequoya.’ Scattered through 
the lUporU and Bulletins of the Bureau are many texte and 
translations of myths, songs, and rites ; the dies of the JAFL 
are rich in similar material. Other collections of importance 
include E. K. Kingshorough, Antiquxties of Mezuo^ 9 vols., 
Iiondon, 1880-48 ; D. G. Brinton, Lthravy of AhonginalArmri- 
can Literature, 8 vols., Philadelphia, 1882-90; J. G. Icaz- 
halceta, Fueva OokocuJn de documentos para la Historia 
de Mexico, 6 vola,, Mexico, 1886-92; E, Seler, Gesammelte 
Ahhaixdlungm zur amerihanischen Spraoh- und AltertumS’ 
kwnde, 8 vols., Berlra, 1902-08. Yearly increasing material is 
to he found in the Coinptes rendusdu Congrhsinteriiaiional des 
Amiricanistes, Paris, etc . ; the Meuwirs and Papers of the 
Peabody Museum^ Oambridge, Mass. ; the Memoirs cf the 
American Museum ofjfatural History, New York ; the Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society, New York ; the Publications 
of the Field C'oi!'U-m6ian Musemn, Ohicago ; of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Gal. ; of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia ; the Contributions of Columbia Uni- 
oersity. New York, etc. Of the nature of bibliographical guides 
are H. H. Bancroft, Native Paces of the Paoifio Coast, New 
York, 1875, vol. i. p. xvii fit., * Authorities quoted ‘ (cf. also vol. 
iii. ‘Myths and Languages’); Justin Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America, Boston, 1836-89, vol. i. * Biographi- 
cal Appendix’ ; The Literature of A'mHcan History, ed. J. N. 
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LITERATURE (BabyloniaDL).— Out knowledge 
of Babylonian- Assyrian literatae has been gained 
chiefly by excavations. Only a few momiments 
are extant on I'oeks, among them the famous bilin- 
gual inscriptions of the Achsemenian kings, from 
the study of which the decipherment of the Baby- 
lonian script and lan^age started. The statues 
of kings and deities, the colossi of bulls and lions, 
slabs, prismoids, cylinders, and various smaller 
objects of art inscribed with Babylonian legends 
are, as far as hitherto disinterred, not very numer- 
ous in comparison with the thousands of clay 
tablets which served the ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian priests to record the deeds of the rulers 
of those Empires, to chronicle their historical 
events, to fix the common prayers, incantations, 
and religious rites, to place the outcomes of their 
superstitious belief in certain systems, and to trans- 
mit very ancient myths and legends to posterity. 

As a matter of fact, these documents are not 
throughout conceived in the Semitic tongue of 
Babylonia. It is now well known that in the third 
miUenmum before our era the fertile alluvial plain 
of the twin rivers enclosing Mesopotamia, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, was inhabited by a non- 
Semitio race called the Sumerians, and to them 
must he attributed the primitive ctilture of that 
country, the building of its earliest cities, the first 
works Cf art in Western Asia, and the invention 
of the cuneiform script, the development of which 
out of a picture writing can still be traced. At 
what time Semitic, i,e. Babylonian, tribes invaded 


Sumerian territory, and how the process of amalga- 
mation between the two races developed, cannot 
as yet be ascertained. It may be fairly assumed, 
however, that at the time of the Babylonian king 
gammnrabi, who replaced the various feudal 
governments of his predecessors by a vast Baby- 
lonian Empire under one sceptre (c. 2000 B.C.), that 
process had come to a standstill, and subsequently 
the Sumerian literature was gradually superseded 
by that of the Babylonian- Assyrians. As, how- 
ever, the religious hymns and psalms composed by 
the Sumeiian writers were adopted by the Semites, 
forming part of their liturgy and subsequently 
translated by the priests into their native tongue, 
Sumerian was studied as a sacred language by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, and its literature was 
carefully preserved and handed down to posterity, 
just as in mediseval and modern times the Latin 
language is treated and used as the language of 
the Church. 

Sumerian literature is dealt with in this art. in 
so far as it forms part of the Babylonian- Assyrian 
incorporated therein. Babylonian literature actu- 
ally begins in the time of ^ammurabi, whose in- 
scriptions (with one exception) and whose famous 
collection of laws (see Law [Babylonian and 
Assyrian]) are conceived in pm'e Semitic Baby- 
lonian. Before entering into a detailed enumera- 
tion of the various branches of that literature, 
attention must also be called to the fact that the 
difierence between the Babylonian and the Assyrian 
languages consists merely in dialectic varieties, so 
that Babylonian and Assyrian literature, practi- 
cally speaking, are to be considered as identical, 
and are differentiated only by the respective time 
of their origin during one of the great monarchies 
of Western Asia^ — the Old Bab;^onian Empire, the 
Assyrian Empire, and the Neo-Babylonian Empire. 

The history of the ancient East can now be 
authentically reconstructed from the historical in- 
scriptions of the Babylonian-Assyrian literature. 
To the great Mpgs of those monarchies the gaining 
of immortality by means of a careful tradition of 
their exploits, their successful campaigns, and 
building operations appeared most desirable, and 
so they caused the records of those deeds to he 
inscribed on a number of clay prisms, on cylinders 
and tablets, and on the animai colossi at the en- 
trances of their palaces. The great extent of such 
texts is illustrated by a recently discovered tablet, 
on w’^hich the events of a single year (714 B.c.) are 
recorded so minutely that an English translation 
of the text would fill five columns of the London 
Times, Long prayers supplement the historical 
contents of these inscriptions, interspersed with 
the enumeration of the titles and abilities, virtues 
and religiousness, of the royal personages therein 
glorified. As a rule, the contents are arranged 
according to the years of reign or the campaigns, 
in chronological order, foEowed by an account of 
the building operations and, in some cases, of the 
hunting matches of the respective kings, while, at 
the end of the inscriptions, the blessing of the 
great gods is invoked upon a successor preserving 
the document, and their wrath upon its destroyer. 
To the historical documents must also be assigned 
the branch of the epistolary literature dealing with 
public affairs. It is from an extended correspon- 
dence between gs-Bimurabi and one of his highest 
ofiScials that an exact Imowledge of the reign of 
the first Semitic ruler in the united Babylonian 
kingdom is gained — his personal care for the 
welfare of Ms vast dominion, the building of corn- 
houses and dykes under Ms auspices, the regula- 
tion of the temple-taxes, and the use of intercalary 
months by order of the crown. Of no less import- 
ance are the documents of a correspondence carried 
on in the middle of the second millennium between 
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the Pharaohs of Egypt, then rulers of the whole 
civilized world, and the kings of Western Asia, 
including Palestine, the Phoenician ports, and the 
island of Cyprus, which have become generally 
known as the Tell el-Amarna find. Letters, pro- 
clamations, petitions, accounts of building opera- 
tions, and short notes accompanying requisites for 
war were in constant use down to the end of the 
Heo-Babylonian Empire, and are of a historical 
value similar to that of the royal inscriptions 
mentioned above and various so-called ‘ epigraphs * 
which were added to the numerous bas-reliefs on 
the walls of the palaces, illustrating the kings’ 
campaigns and other achievements. 

Babylonian- Assyrian literature in the narrower 
sense of the word has become known chiefly from 
the documents preserved in a great Boyal Library 
founded at Nineveh by Ashurbanipal, the last 

g reat king of the Assyrian Empire, who reigned 
om 668 to 626 B.C. and was called Sardanapalos 
by the Greek writers. This Library, generally 
known as the Kouyunjik Collection, the various 
portions of which have been secured since the 
middle of last century for the Trustees of the 
British Museum by Sir Henry Kawlinson and 
other English scholars, consists of copies and trans- 
lations of ancient Babylonian and Sumerian works, 
and deals with every branch of wisdom and learning 
then appreciated by the Assyrian priests, who, by 
command of their royal patron, collected and cata- 
logued, revised and re-copied, the various texts 
which had been gathered from the oldest cities 
and temple archives of the whole land. Beeent 
excavations have in some instances also brought 
to light a number of hymns and prayers, certain 
omen-texts, and a few astrological inscriptions 
which must be attributed to an earlier period than 
that of Ashurbanipal, and apparently belonged 
to the mass of original documents from which the 
copies in the Library were made; and the same 
may be said of certain collections of the Neo- 
Babylonian time, in which, again, copies from 
the ICouynnjik Collection have been found. An 
exact idea of the literary achievements of the 
Babylonian -Assyrians, however, can be formetl 
only by a perusal of the contents of the Library 
itself Such a perusal yields the following results. 
Apart from the epistolary literature, a few drafts 
for royal inscriptions, ana numerous commercial 
texts— the last extending from early Babylonian 
times down to the beginning of our own era— 
Assyrian literature was devoted chiefly to super- 
stitious belief, to religious rites and ceremonies, 
incantations and prayers, and, in close connexion 
with both brandies, to medicine, astu’ology, and 
philology. 

A large proportion of the documents here con- 
cerned deal with the appearance and actions of 
various animals, and it has been justly remarked 
that in these inscriptions survivals may be seen 
of a very ancient animal-cult-— reminding one of 
certain parallels in Egypt— which in later times 
seems to^ have been superseded by an exquisitely 
astral religion. Closely connected with these ani- 
mal omens are the numerous and systematically 
arranged texts bearing on monstrosities and other 
unusual features of births, as well as ihB large 
collections of documents dealing with the inspec- 
tion of the liver of an immolated wether. The 
movements of various birds, the actions of dogs 
hissing of a snake, and the invasion 
of locusts were especially observed for the corn- 
nation of such omen-texts. Another means of 
ivination used by the Babylonians was pure 
water, into which a small quantity of sesame-oil 
was jpoured, so as to produce the well-known 
interference-colours, re-dlsoovared by Newton, and 
certain structures of rings and bubbles, foom which 


the events of the future were predicted. The 
link betw’een these forecasts and the religious 
texts must be sought in the medical prescriptions, 
which were laid down and redacted into a kind 
of pharmacopceia. Various diseases, arranged 
according to the limbs and members attacked, are 
enumerated in these collections, and the draught.^, 
decoctions, and other therapeutics are described 
in detail. Mental disorder -svas attributed to the 
influence of evil spirits, and on this account the 
medical texts are frequently interspersed with in- 
cantation fominlse which otherwise constitute a 
class of literature by themselves. Three or four 
‘series’ of tablets containing such incantation- 
texts, accompanied by directions for the respective 
ceremonies, have become known to us. They ate 
chiefly directed against the pernicious actions of 
witches and sorcerers, supposed to be neutralised 
by destroying the images of these watches, mostly 
by burning. In the majority of cases the text of 
these incantations is in the interlinear bilingual 
style, i.6. in Assyrian and Siimerian; and in 
several instances it can be proved that the Bu* 
menan original has been taken over from ancient 
BourceB, portions of which still exist. On the 
otlier hand, it can hardly be denied that the 
Semitic Assyrian priests themselves also composed 
such interlinear texts, using the Sumerian lan- 
guage, then long extinct, in much the same way m 
niedisevai monks used Latin. IMoreover, even pure 
Sumerian texts without an interlinear Assyrian 
version are preserved in Ashurbanipal’a Library — 
a fact from wdneh it may be concluded that such 
incantations even at his time were recited in the 
old sacred language. And the same holds good 
of the psalms, litanies, and other forms of prayers 
wfliich are written either in Sumerian only or ac- 
companied, in Assyrian times, by a Semitic version. 
Whilst the incantation- texts, how‘ever, are mostly 
preserved as parts of certain literary composiMons 
or ‘ series,’ the prayers and similar religious docu- 
ment stand for the most part isolated, and only 
by their style can they be recognized as belonging 
to various da^es. Of such, the prayers called 
after * the lif ting of the hand,’ the hymns exlubit- 
ing a parallelism of members, the litanies addressed 
to certain deities, and the compOHitiona showing 
acrostics may be meiiti<me«l m specimens. 

Of speclalmtereBt among the religious sre 
the legends and myths, of which a number of 
‘ scries^ have been discovered. A few of them, m, 
c.y., the Babylonian Crmtion Legend and the 
Deluge Story, Doth of which have imrallels in the 
OT, can be proved to reach os fax back m the Old 
Babylonian period. It cannot be ascertaiaed at 

f resent, however, at what time the account of the 
)eluge was incorporated in a great national epic, 
the eo-calM Gilgamesh Epic, which is founded on 
astral religion and seems to refer to the life in 
the nether world. Similarly the * Descent of the 
goddess Ishtar to Hades,* an isolated poem pre- 
served in AshurbanipaJ’s Library only, apjpears to 
depict nature’s death in the autumn and ife resus- 
citation in the spring, and the story of Nergal, the 
lord of tombs, and his consort, the goddess Erish- 
kigal, hkewiae contains a description of the abode 
of the dead. Immortality was not granted to 
mankind, as we leam from another myth, the 
story of a pious man called Adapa, who, being 
misled by chance, refused to partake of the food 
of life and the water of life, wnioh were oflered to 
him in heaven. 

As has already been remarked, it may be con- 
cluded from the Gilgamesh Epic and from other 
mythological texts ’that ha the Assyrian time at 
least an astral religion was retoing ha the valley 
of the Btmhrates and Ttois. This appears to m 
bomeoutbyanotherbranon of Babyloman-Ajrorian 
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literature, viz. the astrological texts. A large 
composition, comprising at least 70 tablets, is de- 
voted^ to observations of the movements of the 
celestial bodies, including atmospheric phenomena, 
such as thunder-storms, hurricanes, and earth- 
quakes, and to the forecasts taken from such 
observations and referring to the welfare of the 
king, the devastation of temples and palaces, the 
growth of vegetation, and the increase of cattle 
and other animals. As early as in the 7th cent. 
B.c. these astrological documents were paralleled 
hy purely astronomical texts, dealing with the 
heliacal risings and the culminations of luminous 
fixed stars and constellations, while of the Neo- 
Babylonian time documents with astronomical ob- 
servations and calculations have been found which 
bear witness to the highly developed faculties of 
the later Babylonians for determining the velocity 
of the sun and moon, the length of the year, and 
the revolution of the five planets then known. 

An equally high standard was attained by the 
Babylonian and Assyrian priests in grammar and 
lexicography. Those sacred Sumerian incanta- 
tion-texts, hymns, and prayers must have early 
prompted the protectors of religious traditions to 
collect helps for studying the extinct sacred tongue, 
and in course of time such investigations necessarily 
involved a study of the Semitic native language of 
those priests as well. Paradigms of verb-forms, 
lists of synonymous words, and, above all, large 
collections of Sumerian ideographs explained ac- 
cording to their pronunciation and meaning have 
thus been handed down. And the numerous lists 
of names of animals, stones, plants, and wooden 
objects, of stars, temples, and deities, afibrd a clear 
insight into the wisdom and work of the philo- 
logists, by whom the oldest colleges on earth were 
founded and literary tradition was first carried on. 

Babylonian literature was deeply influenced, as 
has been shown, by its older Sumerian sister, and 
the Assyrians, in developing it, seem to have 
played a r6Ie similar to that played in later cen- 
turies hy the Syrians who conveyed Greek learn- 
ing to the nearer East. On the other hand, the 
cuneiform Babylonian script spread all over W estern 
Asia, and the Hittite and Mitanni nations, the 
Chaldie tribes, and the Canaanites appear to have 
adopted it in one or other form, and certainly be- 
came familiar to some extent with the literary 
documents of the Babylonian people. Babylonian 
legends found their way to the ancestors of the 
Israelite tribes, and similar Babylonian documents 
were studied in the middle of the second millennium 
hy the learned priests of the Egyptian Pharaohs, 
Finally, the late Assyrian omen and astrological 
texts wandered to the East as far as China, left 
remarkable traces in the Indian literature, and 
were transmitted to Greece, where actual trans- 
lations of such texts have been found. In this 
way also Babylonian literature has in the last 
instance influenced Christianity, and has left its 
marks throughout mediseval times down to the 
present day. 
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C. Bezolp. 

LITERATURE (Buddhist).— The sacred canon 
of Buddhism has been handed down in two forms. 
One, written in and preserved in Ceylon, 


Burma, and Siam, contains the doctrine of the 
older school, the Hinayana (‘Little Vehicle* ; see 
art. HINAyIna), the chief aim of which is to attain 
ar/iaif-ship or the release of the individual from 
suflering. It is the canon of one sect only. The 
other, the Sanskrit canon, which is later, is not 
extant in any complete example, hut is known 
only from fragments found during recent years in 
Central Asia by M, A. Stein, A. Grimwedel, and 
A. von le Coq, partly also from quotations in other 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts, as well as from Chinese 
and Tibetan translations. The chief texts of the 
Sanskrit Mula-sarvastivadins, who belonged to the 
older Buddhism, were translated from Sanskrit 
into Chinese in the years A.D. 700-712. This canon 
agrees largely with the Pali canon both in wording 
and in arrangement. But there are also various 
divergences. These are to be explained by the 
descent of both from a common original in the 
Magadhi dialect, from which the Pali canon was 
derived in one part of the country, and the Sanskrit 
canon, later, in another. 'While the other sects 
had no complete canon, each regarded as specially 
sacred one or more texts, which either incorporated 
parts of or replaced a theoretically acknowledged 
canon. The great bulk of these Sanskrit Buddhists 
belonged to the new school of the Mahayana 
{‘Great Vehicle*; see art. MahayAna), the chief 
aim of which was the attainment of the condition 
of a Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who brings 
nirvana within the reach of the entire human race. 

The forma of Buddhism preserved in Pali and in Sanskrit have 
commonly been called ‘Southern' and ‘Northern' respectively 
because the former prevails in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and 
the latter in Nepal, Tibet, Ohma, and Japan The distinction 
thus made is misleading, since all Buddhist canonical literature 
arose in the North of India. The Pali canon contains no 
reference to the South, and the term ‘ Northern ' confuses sects 
by the erroneous implication that it excludes the older school 
of the Hinayana. It is, therefore, more appropriate to speak 
of ‘Pah Buddhism* and ‘Sanskrit Buddhism.' 

The languages in which the two canons were composed 
require to he more precisely defined. Pali is the sacred language 
common to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia, but Pali MSS are written in the four different 
alphabets of those countries, while it has become the regular 
practice to print European editions of Pali texts in Roman 
characters. The Pali language m which the texts have been 
handed down cannot be identical ivith the dialect in which the 
canon of the 3rd cent. b.c. was composed ; the latter could only 
have been the language of Magadha (Bihfi,r), in which Buddha 
first preached and which must have been used by the monks of 
Patiahputra who put together the canon. Traces of such a 
M^adhx canon may be found in the Pali texts. In this 
connexion it is noteworthy that the titles of the canonical texts 
enumerated in Anoka’s Bairat inscription appear in a Magadhi 
form. But Pali differs from the Magadhi which Is known to us 
from inscriptions, literary works, and grammanans. Nor is it 
identical with any other dialect. It is, m fact, an exclusively 
Buddhist literary language, which, like other literary languages, 
IS the result of a mixture of dialects. Its basis is, however, in 
all likelihood Magadhi— a conclusion supported by the tradition 
that even identifies Magadhi and Pali. The langu^e of the 
other canon is either correct Sansknt or a Middle Indian dialect 
which, approximating to Sansknt, is best termed ‘mixed 
Sanskrit’ (formerly as a rule called the ‘Gatha dialect'). 

No work of Buddhist literature goes hack to 
Buddha*s time. But much eoutained in the canon 
may very well hand down the words ^oken by 
the Master, such as the famous sermon of Benares, 
especially if we consider the tenacity of the verbal 
memory m Indian oral tradition. 

Almost the whole of the oldest Buddhist literature 
consists of short collections contaming speeches, 
sayings, poems, tales, or rules of conduct, which 
are combined into larger collections, called pitaJca, 
or ‘basket,* in a manner somewhat analogous to 
the formation of the samhita of the Vedas (of. 
Hymns [V edic]). Three such aggregate collections, 

I called the TipiiaJca, form the P^i canon. 

The canon as constituted in Aioka’s reign must 
have undergone appreciable changes between then 
and the time when it was fixed in the 1st cent. B.C. 
in Ceylon, But thenceforward it has been handed 
down with great care. Some modifications, indeed, 
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must have taken place even after the 1st cent., 
because it is otherwise difficult to account for the 
numerous contradictions appearing^ in the canon. 
Taken as a whole, however, the Pmi TipHuha may 
be regarded as not very diiferent from the Mrigadhi 
canon of the 3rd cent. B.c. For the quotations 
occurring in the Asoka inscriptions diverge only 
slightly from the extant text, while the titles of 
seven texts mentioned in one of these inscriptions 
are partly identical with, and partly similar to, 
those which are found in the extant i^utta'jntaka. 
Moreover, the sculptiu'es and inscriptions of the 
monuments at Sailelu and Bharhut (c. 200 B.C.) 
afford corroborative evidence of the existence of a 
collection not unlike the extant Sutta-jutaka, But 
the earliest direct evidence that the Tipitaha as a 
whole had already^ assumed its present form is 
furnished by the Milinda-panhat wlueh dates from 
the 1st cent. A.D, The age and authenticity of the 
Pali tradition are confirmed by the Sanskrit canon, 
which, as already stated, is so closely allied to it 
as necessarily to be derived from the same original. 

The texts which the sacred literature comiirises 
will now be summarily described in regard to their 
chief contents. 

1. Tm PlLX OAAW.— I. Vinaya-pi^a.— The 
first of the three main divisions is tlie Vinaya- 
pitaJeaj the * Basket of Biseipliae,’ which supplies 
the regulations for the management of the Order 
imngha), and for the conduct of the daily life of 
monks and nuns. It includes rules for reception 
into the Order, for the periodical confession of sins, 
for life during the rainy season, for housing, cloth* 
ing, medicinal remedies, and legal proceduxe in 
cases of schism. Here and there are also to be 
found stories, some of which contain the oldest 
fragments of the Buddha legend, while others are 
valuable for the light that they throw on the daily 
life of ancient India. 

2. Sntta-pilaka. — The second ‘basket’ is the 
Sntta-pi^aka,'om best source for the dhamma^ or 
religion of Buddha and Ids earliest disciples. It 
contains, in mose and verse, the most important 
products of Buddhist literature grouped in five 
minor collections named mMycm* The first four 
of these consist of or * lectures/ being either 
speeches of Buddha or dialogues in prose occasion- 
ally interspersed with verses. These four are 
cognate and homogeneous in character. For a 
number of suttm reappear in two or more of them ? 
there is no difference in the doctrines that they 
contain; and they all show a similar mode of 
discussion, probably preserving a reminiscence of 
Buddha^s actual method as good as that which the 
Platonic dialogues preserve of Socrates’ method* 
One of the features of the method of argument in 
these suUas is the very extensive use or parables 
and similes, which, though lacking in cogency, are 
valuable as throwing much light on the daily life 
of the artisans, cnltivatoxs, and merchants of the 
day. Since each of these mkdycts contains old 
along with more recent elements of a similar 
character, there is no reason to doubt that all of 
them were formed into collections alKiut the same 
time. 

(a) The Dlgha-nihdya^^ or ‘Collection of long 
lectures/ consists of 34 mUaSt each of which deads 
fully with one or more points of Buddhist doctrine. 
The very first, entitled Brahma^ala-sutta, or 
‘ Lecture on the Brahman net,’ is of very great im- 
ortance for the history not only of Buddhism, 
lit of the whole religious life of ancient India. 
The Buddha enumerates a large number of the 
occupations of Br5-hmans and ascetics from which 
the Buddhist monk should refrain. The second, 
the Samafinaphala-mtta, or ‘ Lecture on the 
reward of asceticism,’ furnishes valuable informa- 
tion about the views of a number of non-Buddhistic 


teachers and founders of sects. The Ainhattha- 
siitta illustrates the history of caste and Buddha’s 
attitude to that system. The Kfftadanta-sutta, 
‘Lecture on the sharp tooth (of the Brahmans)/ 
displays the relations between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, while the Tevijjrt^HuUa ^ ‘Lecture on 
the followers of the thi’ee Vedas/ contrasts the 
Bi-ahman cult with Buddhist ideals. The funda- 
mental doctrine of Buddhism is treated in the 
Makdnidana-mUaf or ‘ Great lecture on causation.’ 
One of the most noteworthy texts of the Pali 
canon is the digCdovCtda-f^uttity or * Admonition of 
Sigala,’ describing fully the duties of the Buddhist 
layman. But the most important text in the 
Dlglia-mkdya is the MaJiapariinibhdna-mitai or 
‘(xreat lecture on the complete Nirvana,* a con- 
tinuous account of the last days of Buddha. It is 
one of the oldest parts of the Tipiiaka^ as supply- 
ing the earliest beginnings of a biography of 
Buddha. It does not, however, all date from the 
same period, for in some passages Buddha appears 
entirely as a human being, while in others lie is 
represented as a demi-god or magician. This text 
resembles the Gospels more than any other in the 
Tip'ditka. On the other hand, the very title of 
the Mahdpaddna-mttat or ‘Great lecture on the 
miracles (of Buddha),’ indicates its lateness. Xt 
already contains the dogma of six Buddhas as 
precursors of Gautama, and presupposes the whole 
Buddha legend. 

(5) The Majihima-^'nikdyai or ^Collection of 
(lectures of) middle (length),* consists of 162 sermons 
and dialogues dealing with almost all points of 
Buddhist religion. Thus Buddha is represented 
as admitting that a man may obtain nirvana even 
without being a monk, or may commit suicide if 
he acts solely for the purpose oi obtaining release ; 
and as refuting the claim of Brahmans to be the 
only pure caste and as.sertmg the purity of all four 
castes. These mitas throw light not only on the 
life of Buddhist monks, but on sueh matters as 
BrShman sacrifices, vanous forms of asceticism, 
and the relation of Buddha to the Jains, m well as 
saperatitious, social, and legal oondiUons prevailing 
at the time. The difference in age of the is 
Indicated by the fact that here too Buddha soma- 
times appears as a purely human oharaotar and 
somatimes as a mirade-worker. 

(c) Of the 6B divisions into which the Safnyutia^ 
nik&mj or * Collection of combined leoturas/ is 
divided the last is most noteworthy, as treating 
of the four truths {sachcha)i and containing tlie 
famous Dhamma - cmkka -ppavattana, - mitat the 
‘Lecture on setting in motion the wheel of the 
law/ usually described as the ‘ Sermon of Benares.* 
Of the mitas in one of its sections some contain a 
large admixture of stanzas, while others consist 
entirely of verse forming short hallads of gr^t 
poetic merit. 

(d) The Anguitara-nikdya, or ‘CoUeotion of 
lectures arranged according to increasing number/ 
consists of over 2300 mttccs in 11 sections, so 
arranged that in the first are treated objects of 
which there is only one kind, in the second those 
of which there are two kinds, and so on. Thus, 
the second deals with the two kinds of Buddhas, 
In this collection are found a large number of 
mttixs and stanzas which occur in other texts of 
the canon, and which here even sometimes appear 
as quotations. This alone points to a late date. 
But internal evidence also mows that it was com- 
posed at a time when Buddha was already regarded 
as an omniscient demi-god, if not an actual deity. 

(e) The Khudda-^mMya, or ‘ Collection of small 
pieces,* is a late compilation added after the 
previous ones were complete. Its contents date 
from very different times ; fox, while several of its 
parts hdong to the latest stratum of the Blili 
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canon, some go back to the earliest period. It is 
composed for the most part in verse, and, in fact, 
contains all the most important works of Buddhist 
Indian poetry. Of the works which it embraces 
the following may be mentioned. The Kliudda- 
pdtha, or ‘ Short reader,’ comprises nine brief texts 
to be used by the novice or as prayers in the 
Buddhist cult. The first is the Buddhist creed i 
the second ^ves the ten commandments enjoined 
on monks ; and the ninth is the fine Metta-mttay 
in which kindness towards all creatures is praised 
as the true Buddhist cult. The Bhamma-padaj or 
* Words of reli^on,’ the most familiar and longest 
known work of Buddhist literature, is an anthology 
of maxims chielty expressing the ethical doctrines 
of Buddhism. More than one-half of its 423 stanzas 
are found in other texts of the Pali canon. The 
Vddnay or * Solemn utterances,’ consisting of old 
verses and prose stories (probably later additions), 
is a glorification of the Buddhist ideal of life and 
of the endless bliss of nirvana* The ItivuttaJca, or 
‘Sayings of Buddha,’ is composed in prose and 
verse used in snch a way that the same idea is 
expressed in both. Very often the verse simply 
repeats the statement of the preceding prose. The 
oldest parts of the work probably date from the 
time of Buddha himself. The Sutta-nijodta is a 
collection of poetical suttas, many of which, as 
shown by internal evidence, must go back to the 
beginnings of Buddhism, and have arisen at least 
among the first disciples of Buddha. They are 
important as supplying information about the 
original doctrine of Buddha, besides representing 
an early, though not the earliest, stage of the 
Buddha legend. The Thera-gdthd and Theri-gdthd, 
or * Songs of monks and nuns,’ are poems of great 
literary merit exalting mental calm as the religious 
ideal, and describing the value of Buddhist ethical 
doctrine from personal experience. It is q^uite 
possible that here may be included poems com- 
posed by some of the earliest disciples of Buddha, 
but several are much later, since they represent a 
Buddha cult like that of the Mahayana. The 
Jataha is a book consisting of about 550 stories of 
former * births ’ of Buddha in the character of a 
Bodliisattva, or future Buddha. It consists partly 
of poetry and partly of prose, hut only the verse 
portions have canonical value, For a discussion of 
the work see art. Jataka. 

3 * Abhidhamma-pitaka. — The AhMdharmm- 
piiakat or ‘Basket of higher religion,’ treats of 
the same subject as the Butta-pitaha^ differing 
from that collection only in being more scholastic. 
It is composed chiefly in the form of q^uestion and 
answer, nke a catechism. The starting-point of 
this collection appears to have been the Sutta- 
pitaha, one of the texts of which, the Anguttara- 
nikdyay may be regarded as its precursor. Its 
first beginnings seem to have been certain lists 
called mdtikds, which are already mentioned in 
the Vinaya-pitaha* 

While the Pali canon (apart from additions) 
was entirely composed in India, the non-canonioal 
literature was the work of monks in Ceylon. 
There is only one important exception, the Milmda- 
padiha, which must have been written in the 
north-west of India. It represents a dialogue 
supposed to have taken place between a Bud- 
dhist teacher and Menander (Milinda), the Greek 
king who from about 125 to 96 B.o. ruled over the 
Indus territory, Gujarat, and the valley of the 
Ganges. The author, whose name is unknown, 
must have lived at a time when the memory of 
this king was still fresh. As the Greek domina- 
tion came to an end soon after Menander, he could 
hardly have been remembered for more than a 
century. That the original portion of the work, 
books xi. and iii. with parts of i., is thus as old as 


the beginning of our era is supported by the 
fact that it bears comparison with the very best 
dialogues in the Sutta-nipdta. Books iv.~vii., 
besides differing in character from the rest, are 
wanting in the Chinese translation made between 
A.D. 317 and 420. These and the other spurious 
parts are the work of learned monks in Ceylon. 

II. SANSKEIT BUjDDSIST LITJSRATURE,— W hile 
one ancient sect created the Pali canon, various 
later sects produced a Buddhist literature in pure 
or mixed Sanskrit, ol which many extensive works 
have been preserved, though others are known 
only through Tibetan and Chinese translations. 
The great bulk of tbis Buddhist Sanskrit litera- 
ture belongs to, or has been greatly influenced by, 
the later Mahay^na school. That school, though 
acknowledging that the Theravdda, or ‘ Doctrine 
of the Elders,’ went back to Buddha, regarded it 
as inadequate, because it made nirvana a&ainable 
to the few only through the life of a monk. In 
order to bring salvation to aU humanity, the 
Mahayana taught that every man could aim at 
being born as a Bodhisattva (q.v,) ; and any ordinary 
man, even a Pariah, could attain salvation by the 
practice of virtue and by devotion to Buddha. The 
Buddhas are now regarded as divine beings from 
the beginning, their earthly life and their mrvdna 
being nothing but an illusion. The Buddhas 
preceding Gautama, instead of being six, are now 
believed to be thousands or even thousands of 
millions in number j and an innumerable host of 
Bodhisattvas is revered as having for the salvation 
of mankind refrained from entering mrvdna. 
Under the influence of Hinduism a new mythology 
grew up in which a number of Hindu deities were 
added to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and a 
much stronger devotion to Buddha, analogous to 
that of the Brahman Bhagavad-Glta {g.v.) to 
Krsna. Brahman doctrine influenced the develop- 
ment of Mahayanism on the philosophical side 
also. For, while the old Buddhism denied the 
existence of the ego only, the Mahayana doctrine 
also denied the existence of everything (expressed 
by the formula sa/rvam kunyam,^ ‘everything is 
void’), either as complete nihilism or as ideal 
nihilism [vijndna-vadat or ‘ doctrine ’ that nothing 
exists except ‘ in consciousness ’). 

1 . Hinayana. — The large realist sect of the 
Sarvastivadins (‘followers of the doctrine that 
everything is’), besides having an extensive litera- 
ture, possessed a Sanskrit canon, of which, how- 
ever, only fragmentary parts of the Uddna-vargas 
Dharmapada, and EhoUardgama (corresponding 
to the Pali Uadnai Bhammapada^ and AhguUara* 
nihaya) have as yet been discovered. The Mahd- 
vizstu^ or ‘ Book of great events,’ is a text of the 
Lokottaravadins (‘ followers of the doctrine ’ that 
the Buddhas are ‘supernatural beings’), a sub- 
division of the old schismatic sect, the Mahasan- 
ghikas, or ‘adherents of the great community.’ 
Its chief content is a miraculous biography of 
Buddha, written in mixed Sanskrit. It is of great 
importance as containing many old versions of 
texts that also occur in the Pali canon, such as the 
‘ Sermon of Benares ’ and a section of the Bhamma- 
pada. About half of it consists of ^dtakccs, many 
of which do not occur in Pali. Though belonging 
to the Hinayana, it contains much that is akin to 
the Mahayana, as that the adoration of Buddha is 
alone sufficient for the attainment of nirvana. 
There is, however, only a slight admixture of 
regular Mahayana dootrme, and nothing of Maha- 
yana mythology. Some of the elements which it 
contains point to tlie 4th cent. A.D., hut the 
nucleus of the book probably dates from the ^Snd 
cent. B.c. (see MAhXvasttx). 

The Lalita-vistara^ or * Detailed account of the 
play (of Buddha),’ though it seems to have origin- 
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ally been a Buddlia biography of the Sarvasti- 
vaams, has been extended in the sense of the 
Mahayana, of ^vhicIx it bears all the characteristies. 
It is a continuous narrative in Sanskrit ppse, with 
long metrical pieces in ‘mixed Sanskrit/ Com 
taining old and new elements side by side, it is 
valuable for the development of the Buddha legend 
from its earliest beginnings to the deification of 
Buddha as a god above all gods. 

The Bitddha-charita, or * Life of Buddba/ is an 
epic composed in pure Sanskrit. It is the work of 
A4vaghosa a genuine poet, who, as one of 

the pioneers of the Mahayfina and a contemporary 
of Kani^ka, must have composed it about A.B. lOD. 
Originally a Brahman, he joined the Sarvastivadin 
sect, but laid great stress on devotion to Buddha. 
His epic, however, contains no pronounced Maha- 
yana doctrine. 

Another work of the same school, dating prob- 
ably from the 4th cent. a,d., is the Jataha^mdldt 
or ‘Garland of birth stories,’ by Aryaitira. It is 
composed in a mixture of verse and prose, conform- 
ing to the style of classical Sanskrit literature. It 
contains 34 jdtahas^ illustrating the pdrmnitCts^ or 
‘perfections,’ of a Bodhisattva, and nearly all 
occurring in the Pfili Jataka Book. 

Cognate with the preceding works are a number 
of collections of maddnas, or ‘stories of great 
deeds,’ being practicallyyd?5<3:^flf5 in which the hero 
is a Bodhisattva (not Buddha). The older ones 
still belong to the HinaySna, though attaching 
special importance to the veneration of Buddha. 
Such is the Amddna4atakai or ‘ Century of great 
deeds,’ which, dating probably frona the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains pieces from the Sanskrit canon of 
the Sarvastivadins, and nothing connected with 
the cult of Bodhisattvas or with MahfiySna myth- 
ology. Dating from about a century later, but 
including very old texts, is the Livyavaddnat or 
‘Heavenly maddnm* which often mentions the 
Sanskrit canon and q^uotes individual canonical 
texts, besides having several legends in common 
with the Pali canon. Most of the stories are 
written in good simple Sanskrit with occasional 
adthdSf but others show the elaborate metres and 
long compounds of the artificial classical style. 

a. MahfiySaa.-----TheMaha.ySna, not representing 
a homogeneous sect, possesses no canon. But there 
are nine dhanmu^ or ‘religious texts,’ wMoh, 
composed at different times and belonging to 
different sects, are also called Vaipvdya siUrm. 
The moat important and most charaoterktiio work 
of the Mahfiyfina school is the 
darika^ or ‘ Lotus of good religion/ It oontaina 
matter of different date represented by Sanskrit 
prose and by gdtjid^ in ‘mixed Sanskrit.’ Its 
original form dates perhaps from about A.D. 200. 
Sakyamuni is here no longer a man, the mendicant 
of the Pali suttas^ but a god above ail gods, who 
has lived for countless ages and will live fox ever. 
His doctrine is that every one can become a Buddha 
who has heard the preaching of Buddha, per- 
formed meritorious works, and led a moral fife. 
Even those who adore relics, erect stupas, or 
make Buddha images obtain the highest enfighten- 
meat (see Lotus of the Tbub Law). 

A whole sutra, the Kdrat^da^vyUha, akin in 
language and style to the later Hindu is 

devoted to the exaltation of Avalokite4vara, the 
‘Lord who looks down’ with compassion on all 
beings, here the typical Bodhisattva who, in the 
exercise of infinite pity, refuses Buddhahood till 
all beings axe saved. The yearning for salva- 
tion has probably never been more powerfully 
expressed than in the %ure of Avafi)kite4vara 
(g'.u). The cult of this Bodhisattva is known to 
have been in existence before A.l). 400. More 
mythological is the (c. A.». 100), 


or ‘ Detailed account of the Land of Biins,’ which 
is devoted to the praise of the Buddha Amitablia 
(‘of unmeasured splendour’). The Ganda^vyuha 
(a still unpublished dhafTm) celebrates the Bodhi- 
sattva Manju4ri (^r.v.), who occupies a prominent 
position in Mahilyana cult and art. 

Other Mahayana sutras are of a philosophic and 
dogmatic character. The BafiMvatdra-sufra (a 
dharma) describes a visit paid to the demon 
Havana in Ceylon by Buddha, who answers a 
number of questions about religion according to 
the doctrines of the Yogfichara school (hmnded by 
Asahga). The tenets of a number of philasophical 
schools are also discussed here. The Dmahhu- 
ml^vara (a dharma) represents a lecture by Buddha 
in Indra’s heaven, about the ten stages by whicdi 
Buddhahood is to be reached. It dates from 
before A,D. 400, when it was translated into 
Chinese. The SainddM-rdja (a dharrm), or * King 
of meditations,’ is a dialogue in which Buddha 
shows how a Bodhisattva can attain the higlmst 
enlightenment by various stages of contemplation. 
The Suvan^a'prabhdsa (a dmrina), dating from 
not later than the 6th cent. A.D., is partly philo- 
sophical, partly legendaiy, and partly ritualistic 
in its contents. The Hindu goddesses jBarasvati 
and Mahlldevi are introduced, and magical formube 
and Tantra practices are dealt with. The Eu^tm- 
pala-sutra (before A.B. 600), besides containing 
Buddha’s description of the qualities of a Bodhi- 
sattva, introduces a number of jdtahas. Its main 
interest lies in its prophecy of the future decay of 
religion ; for its realistic descrij^ions must largely 
reflect the lax morality of the Buddhist monks of 
the 6th century. The most important of all the 
of the MahSyana are the Prajnd'jpdramitds, 
or sutras on the ‘perfection of wisdom/ They 
deal with the six perfections of a Bodhisattva, but 
especially with the highest, pmjM, ‘ wisdom,’ the 
knowledge of the doctrine of nothingness, which 
denies not only being, but also not-bcing. The 
doctrine of the Mahliyfina sutrm was systematized 
by HfigSrjuna, onginally a Brahman who flourished 
aoout A.B. 200 and founded the MMhyamika school, 
one of the maia branches of the MahfiyEna. In 
ordm: to remove the otherwise insoluble contradic- 
tions of complete nihilism, he lays down in his 
M&dhyamika Mtms that the doctrine of Buddha 
rests on two kinds of truth. The one is the con- 
ventional truth of everyday life {in which the 
higher truth is latent), and the other is tnMx in 
the highest sense. It is only through the lower 
that the higher truth can be taught, and it is only 
through the latter that nirvUpa can be attained. 
This distmetion resembles that between the higher 
and the lower knowledge in theTedfinta system of 
the Brfihmans(see M abeyam AKA, MXBEyAHiKAS). 

Hfigfinuna cannot be regarded as the originator 
of the Mahfiyfina doctrine itself. There must have 
been teachers and texts of lhat doctrine more than 
a century before bis time; for MahEyfina 
were translated into Chinese in the 8rd cent. A.I>., 
and the Gandhfira type of Buddhist art, which 
represents the Mahfiyfiua doctrine, came into being 
about the beginning of our era. 

Asanga (g.o.)> the eldest of the three sons of a 
Brahman firom PeshEwar, probably flourished iu 
the first half of the 4th century. Ori^ally an 
adherent of the Sarvfistivfida school, he became 
the main exponent of the Mahfiyfini^ Yogfichfira 
school, which recognizes existence in consciousness 
(mJMna) only, denying the reality of the pheno- 
menal world. The only absolute entity is truth 
{bodM), which is manifested in the Buadhas, and 
which is attainable solely by those who practise 
yoga in ten stages. Toga (g,«?,) was thus brought 
into sysfeematio connexion with the Mahfiyfina 
doctrine. Asafiga expounds the tenets of this 
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school in Ms Mahayana-Sutrdlamkdra^ a work 
consisting of memorial verses {hdrikds) in various 
metres and a commentary written hy himself. 
Asahga’s brother, Vasubandhu, one of the most 
important figures in Buddhist literature, distin- 
guished for profound learning and great powers of 
independent philosophic thought, is remarkable as 
having written authoritative works representing 
both the great divisions of Buddhism. His most 
important work, belonging to his earlier and 
Hinayana period, was his AhhidhaTma-ko^a, which 
deals with ethics, psychology, and metaphysics, 
but is known only through a Sanskrit commentary 
and Chinese and Tibetan translations. In later 
life he was converted by his brother Asanga to the 
Mahayana doctrine, when he composed a number 
of commentaries on various Mahayana sutras, 
which have, however, been preserved in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations only. The most im- 
portant of the later Mahayauists was ^antideva, 
who probably lived in the 7th cent, and was the 
author of two works. The first, SiJcsd-saniuchchaya, 
or ' Summary of the Doctrine,’ is a manual of the 
Mahayana teaching, consisting of memorial verses 
{kdrikds) and a commentary. The other is the 
Bodhicharyamtara, or * Entry into the practice of 
enlightenment,’ a religious poem of great literary 
merit, inculcating the pursuit of the highest moral 
perfection. The aim m both works is the attain- 
ment of enlightenment as a Bodhisattva by means 
of infinite compassion and the veneration of Buddhas, 
the highest wisdom being the belief m nothingness 
{iunyatd)* 

An indication of the decay of Buddhism in India 
is the approximation of its later literature to that 
of Hinduism. Thus the Mahayana suiras show 
striking resemblances to the Brahmanic purdnas, 
containing, like these, mdkdtmycts, or glorifications 
of particmax localities, and stotrast or hymns ad- 
dressed to various deities. There are also separate 
stotroLS, like those addressed to Vi§nu and Siva j 
many of them glorify the goddess Tara, the female 
counterpart} of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

A further sign of degeneracy is the increasingly 
important position which the dhdranis, or ‘ spells,’ 
begin to occupy in Mahayanist literature. They 
^pear to have existed from the 3rd cent. A.D. 
They were probably in their earliest form intel- 
ligible sUtras containing Buddhist doctrine, but 
unintelligible mystic syllables gradually began to 
prevail as the ‘ kernel’ of made powers, Finally, 
under the influence of the Saivite tantras they 
became pure gibberish and entered as essential 
elements into the Buddhist tantras* 

The Tantras ($'.«?.), which probably date from 
the 9fch to the llth cent., and are composed in 
barbarous Sanskrit, represent the final stage in 
the degradation of Incfian Buddhism. Thw are 
treatises partly concerned with ritual {kriyd- 
tantra) or rules of conduct [chaTyd4antra\ partly 
with the esoteric doctrine of the Yogis \yoga- 
tantra). The former class is a revival of the old 
Brahman ritual of the Grkyasutras, and the 
mystical syllables contained in them are addressed 
not only to Buddhas and BodMsattvas, but also 
to Saivite deities. Most of the tantrasj however, 
are connected with yoga, starting from the mys- 
ticism of the Madhyamika and the Yogaohara 
schools. The yogi here aims at the liighest 
knowledge of nothingness {iunyata), not only by 
asceticism and meditation, but by magical rites, 
hypnotism, and other expedients. The teaching 
and practice of this yoga are a mixture of mys- 
ticism, sorcery, and exotics, accompanied by dis- 
gusting orgies. Nothing of Buddhism remains 
m them, for they differ in no respect, except in 
bein^ described as * promulgated by Buddha,’ from 
the Saivite tantras^ inculcating as they do the 


worship of the linga and Saivite gods, and intro- 
ducing numerous female deities into their cult. 

LurERATURB.— H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Sfcrass- 
Tbfirg, 189C, pp, 1-8 ; L. de la Vallee Poussin, Bouddhisme : 
Etudes et.maUnaiuGt Brussels, 1897; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, London, 1904, Lecfc. ii., Buddhist India, do. 1903, 
chs. ix.-xi.; M. Wmternitz, Gesch. der %nd. Litteratur, vol. li. 
pt. i. ‘Die buddh. Litterafcur,' Leipzig, 1913 (contains very full 
bibliographical notes on editions, translations, books, and 
articles on questions of detail — e.g., on the history and authen- 
ticity of the Pah canon, p. 1). A. A. MACDONELL. 

LITERATURE (Chinese). — The vast mass of 
Chinese literature is divided by Chinese scholars 
into four classes — classics, histories, writings of 
philosophers, and belles lettres. The term Mng^ 
translated ‘ classic,’ means originally the warp of 
a web, and by metaphorical extension comes to 
mean what is invariable, a rule. The Chinese 
classics are, therefore, those books which are re- 
garded^ by the CMnese as canonical. Taoism and 
Buddhism as well as Confucianism have their 
classics ; ^ but in speaking of the Chinese classics 
one has in view the hooks of the Confueian canon 
only. If we speak of them as ‘ sacred,’ we expose 
ourselves to misleading associations. We do, in- 
deed, meet with the phrase Sheng King as designat- 
ing the Confueian canon, where Bh&ng is the word 
which is used in Christian literature to express the 
idea of holiness. Originally, however, it refers to 
perfection of wisdom (‘sage,’ ‘sagely’), and does 
not of itself suggest any relation to the divine. 
Of the perfect Sage it is said : 

‘ He is seen, and the people all reverence him ; he speaks, and 
the people all believe him; he acts, and the people all are 
pleased with him ’ {Boct. of the Mem, xxxL 8). 

The authority of the classics is due not to any 
special inspiration, hut to their connexion with 
sages or sagely men who possessed this ideal 
development of human nature. Degrees of autho- 
rity are recognized; Mencius, a.^., in some of his 
pronouncements is held to have fallen short of the 
perfect balance of Confucius. In so far as educa- 
tion was founded on and almost confined to the 
classics, their influence hasi been enormous. Less 
legitimately their connexion with the sages has 
given them a pre-eminent share in that reverence, 
passing into superstition, with which all written 
and printed paper is regarded by the Chinese. 
Among the commentators on the classics, Chu Hsi 
(A.D. 1130-1200) has long been considered to be the 
standard of orthodoxy. The number of books 
embraced in the Confueian canon has varied. The 
Imperial edition of the T’ang dynasty included 
thirteen books. The present canon, taken in the 
strictest sense, includes the Five Classics and the 
Four Books. 

I. The ‘Five Classics.’ — (l)IKi7tg, *Th&Booh 
of Changes ,^ — ^The germ of this is the Eight Tri- 
grams, further elaborated into sixty-four, alleged 
to have been copied by Fu Hsi, a legendary ruler 
of early China, from the back of a mysterious 
creature which appeared from the waters of the 
Yellow Biver. The diagrams are combinations of 
whole and broken lines, and are supposed to cor- 
respond to the powers of nature — heaven, earth, 
Me, water, etc. Wen Wang added to the diagrams 
his * Definitions ’ ; Chou Kung supplemented these 
with his ‘Observations’; and, finally, Confucius 
added ‘Ten Chapters of Commentary,’ and the 
classic was complete. As being the joint work of 
these four sages, it enj oys a great reputation. It is 
a compound of obscure and fanciful speculation and 
of a system of divination. But with regard to its 
meaning and its origin, whether it is native to 
China or may be connected with Babylonia or 
elsewhere, various opinions have been held by 
scholars. 

i(2) Shu King^ ^The Book of Mistorical Bom- 
mmts* — We read of a canon of one hundred 
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historical documents, ascribed on inadeqiiate evi- 
dence to Confucius, with a preface tlie Confucian 
authorship of which is even more doubtful. What 
now exists is this preface and^ fifty-eight books of 
documents, the traaition of which is trat'ed hack to 
two scholars, Pu Sheng and An Kuo. The twenty- 
five books w’hich rest on the sole authority of the 
latter are gravely suspect. The whole collection 
of documents, which by no means forms a continu- 
ous history, falls into five divisions — the books of 
T’ang, of Yu, of Hsia, of Shang, and of Chou. 
The earliest documents refer to a peiiod about 
2000 B.C., the latest to 627 or 624 B.C. Whatever 
be the admixture of legendary matter, the docu- 
ments are of much historical interest. As a record 
of early moral and religious ideas their value is 
also great. The political ideal is a benevolent 
autocracy, and soverei^ty is conferred or with- 
draw according to the righteous Judgment of God, 
who raises up the instruments of His providence. 

(3) SH King^ Booh of Ocfes-.— This com- 
prises three hundred and five odes, with the titles 
only of six more, traditionally said to have been 
selected by Confucius from the numerous pieces 
extant in his time. This account greatly exag- 
gerates his share in the making of the classic. 
Confucius attached great educational value to the 
odes. He claims that their design is summed up 
in this ; * Have no depraved thoughts ^ ; but, while 
they are free from indecencies, a number of them 
spnng from irregular passion. The subj ect-inatter 
of the odes is various — praise of virtuous kings and 
ministers, and of chaste and submissive wives; 
longing for absent Mends, and the Joy of reunion ; 
the griefs of neglected ofiBcers and forsaken wives ; 
complaints of injustice, remonstrances with care- 
less or wicked rulers ; celebration of State banquets 
jind sacrifices. The odes are not arranged in chro- 
nological order, but in four classes x (I) ' Lessons 
from the States,’ 15 hooks of odes from various 
feudal States ; (2) * Minor Odes of the Kingdom/ 
S books j (3) * Greater Odes of the Kingdom/ 3 
books ; ana (4) * Odes of the Temple and the Altar,* 
3 books. The earliest odes date from the Shang 
dynasty {1765'*1122 B.O.), and the latest from the 
time of King Ting (606-535 B.O.) of the Chou 
dynasty. Much can be gathered from the odes 
illustratog early Oliiueao civEimtiom 

(4) Zi * GoUection of Treatu&B o% tM B%du 

of Propriety or Ceremonial the 

* Three Bituals/ the I Li, the Oho%t> Li, and the 
Li Ki, the last only has a place among the Five 
Classics. It is a collection condensed from a larger 
group of documents in the 1st cent. B.O., and 
augmented and finally fixed in the 2nd cent. A,l>. 
The various treatises, which are not arranged in 
any logical order, cover a great variety of subjects 
-—Birth, capping, marriage, death, mourning, sacri- 
fices, education, and intercourse between persona 
of different grades and ages. There is much 
wearisome detaE, but it is from this classic that 
we learn the genius of the Chinese race as em- 
hodied in religious and social usages. 

{^)CWun UhHu, ^ Annals J — Uh^un ChHu, lit. 
‘ Spring and Autumn/ a common name for annals, 
is the only one of the Five Classics ascribed to 
Confudus himself ; hut it fails so far short of 
Mencius’s eulogy of the CKwn Ch*iu which he 
knew that doubt— not supported by other evidMice 
— ^has been expressed as to whether our OKun GKm 
is indeed the Sage’s work. It seems to he founded 
on, and may be merdy transcribed from, the annals 
of Lu, Confucius’s native State. It is an absolutely 
bald record of such things as the beginnings of the 
seasons, State-covenhnbs, wars, deaths or persons 
in Mgh estate, and extraordinary events. The 
notices of eclipses are important as afibr(Kng 
chronologioal data. The record mns from 721 B.c. 


to the 14th year of Duke Ai, when Confucius’s 
work ends, and is supplemented by his disciples 
up to the time of his death, 16th year of Duke Ai 
(478 B.C.). Even Chinese scholars admit that the 
record is not impartial, and is guilty of concealing 
the truth. An unfortunate cloud thus rests on the 
character of its author. The best known comment- 
ary on the Ch\m ChHu is the Tso CIman, which sup- 
plements it in a lively style and carries the record to 
467 B.a, with one entry of a slightly later date. 

2 . The *Four Books/— (1) L%m Ht, * Analects,* 
— These were probably compiled W Confucian 
scholars of the second generation. Conversations 
with Confucius and disconnected sayings of his, 
mostly quite brief, form the staple of the work ; 
but bk. 19 contains sayings of disciples only, and 
these occur also in other books. The main tliemes 
are ethics and government. In spite of the general 
failure even to seek after righteousness, it is main- 
tained that human nature is made for virtue, which 
is a life-long task. For the attaining of virtue 
there is sufficient strength, ^if only it is exertetl. 
Hence the importance of moral culture, though 
some may be incapable of it. The ideal man 
(Chun Tzfi) is depleted, and such topics as filial 
piety, friendship, and jierfect virtue are discussed. 
‘Beciprocity* — not to do to othens what one would 
not have done to oneself— is the highest moral 
rule. There is intentional reticence on extra- 
mundane matters. In politics the moral ends of 
goveniment are emphasized, as is also the influence 
of a virtuous ruler over his su^ ects. Bk. 10 con- 
tains many particulars as to Confucius’s deport- 
ment and habits. More important are the scattered 
estimates of Confucius by himself. 

(2) Ta Esiieh, ‘ The Great Lear7iing* is so called 
%vitn reference either to the importance of its 
matter or to the maturer age of its sfcudeute. 
The text appears to be fragmentary. In one re- 
cension it forms a section of the Li Kii but as 
usually printed it is arranged by Chu Hsi, though 
without authority, into text by Confucius and 
comment by Ts6ng Tidt The hook professes to 
trace the development of morality from investiga* 
tion of things, through extension of knowied^, 
sincerity of the thoughts, and rectification of the 
heart, up to cultivation of the person (which ia the 
central idea) ; and then on to regulation of the 
family and tranquElizing of the empire. The work, 
thougli not without some excellent moral ideas, 
falls far short of its promise. 

(8) Chung Kzmy, ^Ths Doctrine ^ the Mean* 
(probably rather ‘ Mquilihritm and Mamiony *), Ib 
ascribed to K’ung Chi, ^andson of Confucius, 
commonly known as Txtl Sstl. This treatise, like 
the Ta Mmeh, forma a section of the Li KL 
Human nature, as given by heaven, is the source 
of morality. In ite original state it is ‘equilib- 
rium ’ ; as developed into right action it is ‘ har- 
mony.’ The be^nings of this development lie at 
hand in ordinary duties and virtues, particularly 
in ^remprocity/ which is here devdoped positively 
l^the Golden Rule; of. BBS! vi. 311^. Such 
development of nature is exhibited in the sages. 
When it is so developed that fact and ideal 
coalesce, we have ‘sincerity/ Some have this 
sincerity by innate endowment; some attain to 
it by morel instruction. It is the mnmmm bomm, 
and has a transforming infiuenoe on things and 
men. Confucius is eulo^ed extravagantly, though 
perhaps not precisely iaentifi.ed with the ideal man 
who is the equal of heaven. 

(4) Mendm (871-^8 Seven books of his 

teaohing remain, wMoh are credibly ascribed to 
Mencius himself in collaboration with Ms dis- 
^les^ The main topics are ethics and politics. 
Human nature is made for righteousness. This 
oiigiiml constitution is the oMld-heart which good 
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men preserve, Mencius maintains the disinterested 
nature of the affections, and asserts as according 
to nature the subordination of the passions to 
moral control. Nature in ordinary men and in the 
sages is one and the same, but for its development 
ceaseless effort is required. The ‘passion nature^ 
is not to be suppressed but disciplined. If nature 
does not evince its goodness, it is only as a hill 
constantly grazed on appears bare of verdure. 
Untoward circumstances should be regarded as 
divine discipline. Repentance so purges a man 
that he may even worship God. Mencius’s views 
on politics are mostly developed in conversation 
with contemporary rulers, with whom he uses, on 
the whole, an admirable frankness. Government 
should be benevolent and righteous. Such a 
government inevitably prospers. Its main con- 
cerns are agriculture and education. Above all, 
the people, who are of the first importance in a 
State, must have a stable livelihood. If a monarch 
be utterly unworthy, it is not rebellion to depose 
him ; but this must be done in accordance with the 
decree of heaven revealing itself in the popular 
mind. Mencius acutely criticizes the heretical 
views of his time. In iv. ii. 26 he recommends 
observation of phenomena as the source of know- 
ledge. His style is lively, the illustrations abun- 
dant and mostly apt, and the dialectic keen. He 
has popularized and given a tone of his ovm to the 
doctrines of Confucius, to which his work is the 
most interesting approach. 

LrrBBATORX.'—For the English student the most accessible 
works are J. Legge’s ed. of the Chinese Classics^ Hongkong, 
1861-72, and the volumes of his translations in SB^ iii.s [1899J, 
xvi. [1882], xxvii. xxviii. [18853. In W. A. P. Martin, 

Hanlin Bap&rSy 2n,d aer., Shanghai, 1894, there is a chapter on 
‘Chinese Ideas on the Inspiration of their Sacred Books.' For 
a more general view of Chinese liteiature one may refer to 
A. Wylie, iVotes on Chinese Xdterature, London, 1867; H. A. i 
Giles, A Bistory of Chinese XMerature, do. 1901 ; W. Grube, 
Gmeh. des ehxnes, LUteratur^ Leipzig, 1909. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

LITERATURE (Bravidian). — ^Bravidian litera- 1 
ture is the record of the best of the thought of ! 
those peoples of S. India who speak languages 
designated by^Kumarila Bhatta, in the 7th cent, 
of our era, as Andhra BravidaJ * The four principal 
literary Bravidian languages are now Telugu, 
Tamil, Kanarese, and MalayElam. According to 
the Census Report of 1911, Telugu is spoken by 
23i millions of people, Tamil by a little over 19 
millions, Kanarese by lOJ millions, and Malay- 
alam by 6| millions. That the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryans were acquainted with S. India at an early 

eriod is evident from the mention of the Andhras 

y the grammarian Panini (probably c. 350 B.c.), 
but Ai^an immteation into the South came 
at so late a period that the southern Bravidian 
languages retained, with but few exceptions, their 
own characteristic grammatical structure. Their 
vocabulary was, however, enlarged by the inclu- 
sion of Sanskrit technical terms and words or their 
corruptions. So widely did this Aryan influence 
on the literature of the South spread in course of 
time that J. Vinson says ; 

‘Hot one Telugu, Kanarese, or Tamil book now in existence 
is independent of Sanskrit . . , Wnting was not applied to 
vernacular languages before tbe 4th century. It was the Aryan 
Br&hmans or Jains or Buddhists who first having learned the 
vernaculars used them for literary purposes and then taught 
the natives to write and compose works. The preliminary or 
Jain period must have lasted two or three centuries ’ {Biddhdnta 
IHjnifea, August 1908). 

The southern inscriptions of ^ Aioka show that 
writing must have been familiar to the people by 
the Srd cent, B.O. The present southern scripts 
are, however, all derived from the Andhra alpha- 
bel?s of about the 4th cent, of our era. Telugu 
and Kanarese alphabets date from the 6th cent., 
while the oldest Tamil cursive writing . comes 
from tbe 7th century. Previous to any writing 
or written records the folk-songs of the people, 


their moral aphorisms as well as their lyric out- 
bursts of love and war, set as they were to music, 
were handed down by memory from generation to 
generation. P. Sundaram Piilai states that more 
than 19,000 lines of the hymns of the early poet 
Sambandhar, not later in date than the 7th cent., 
are still extant : 

‘ Most of them appear to have been uttered impromptu, and 
all of them being lyrical are set to music. The original tunes 
are now mostly forgotten. They were lost in the later airs 
introduced by Aryan musicians of the north' (/S'ome Milestones 
in the History of Tamil Xdterature, p. 5). 

The intruding Aryan influence so blended with the 
indigenous Bravidian element that the Aryan lute 
(mna) completely ousted the primitive Bravidian 
musical instrument (yal)^ no reliable description 
of which remains on record. Similarly, the old 
grammars and the grammars of the Paninian and 
Andhra school of grammarians have been super- 
seded by the now standard authority for all classic 
compositions, the NanNul) composed by a southern 
Jain grammarian, Pavanandi, about tbe beginning 
of the 13th century. The Na% Nul lays down the 
rule that ‘ to reject the old and obsolete usage and 
to adopt new and modern usage is not an error 
but a yielding to the necessities of time and cir- 
cumstance ’ (G. U, Pope, Third Tamil Grammar ^ 
Madras, 1859, Rule 462, ‘Nan NuP). Notwith- 
standing this salutary rule, Bravidian prose and 
poetry are considered worthy of commendation by 
the learned only when they are as different from 
the spoken vernaculars as Anglo-Saxon is from 
modern English. The more they hold themselves 
aloof from the colloquial language of the time and 
people, and the more they are swathed in archa- 
isms, the more they merit the praise of paizdits. 
The earliest, and therefore the purest, Bravidian 
literature, as freest from Aryan influences, lies 
enshrined in works dating from about the 2nd 
cent, of our era. Collections known as the Ten 
Classical Foems are assigned to a very early date; 
these were succeeded by Fight Compilations of 
various authors. Eighteen shorter stanzas, includ- 
ing the moral aphorisms of the Knral of Tiruval- 
luvar, followed, and the four hundred quatrains of 
the Ndladiydr, said to have been composed by a 
Jain poet of about the 8th century. The latter 
quatrains show strong Aryan influences, dealing 
as they do with the ordmary topics of Indian 
metaphysics — the pain of existence, transmigra- 
tion of the soul, and release therefrom. Some of 
the quatrains are mere translations from such 
Sanskrit epics as the MahabJidrata. Pope, who 
translated and annotated the Naladiydr in a 
scholarly edition, described it as ‘ The Bible of the 
Cultivators of the Soil.’ Its style, however, is so 
classical that no cultivator of the soil could under- 
stand the meaning of the verses unless explained 
to him in the lan^age that he is accustomed to 
speak. The moral epigrams of the Rural and 
ifdladiydr, in couplets and quatrains, have been 
acclaimed as the highest achievements of Bravidian 
literature. Pope [Kurah p. xiv) truly says of the 
Rural (and the same applies to the Naladiydr) 
that a line ‘is often little else than a string of 
crude forms artfully fi.tted together/ Style such 
asjthis, framed on Sanskrit corrupt compounds, 
can hardly claim the title of literature, however 
epigrammatic or moral the underlying and hidden 
thought may be. The Naladiydr is, nevertheless, 
well suited to fill its present rdle as a literary 
puzzle for Tanul students at the Madras Universitgr, 
or for Honours candidates at other Universities. 

To the same period, from the 2nd cent, to the 
10th cent., are ascribed the chief verified Tamil 
romances — the Mani Mekhalaij the mlapp^adhi- 
Jcdram, and the most perfectly constructed and 
the, most untranslatable, on account of its open 
erotic sentiment, of all TamU romances, the 
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Jlvakachiniamani, These poems, amid ^ a sur- 
roimding of love and romance, give a vivid view 
of early Jain and Buddhist life in S* India and 
reliable accounts of the doctrines of the Jaiii and 
Buddhist faiths. They still await translation 
into English to make them available for historical 
purposes. No translation could possibly convey 
the peculiar charm of the stately and leisured 
style of the original, its melodious and harmonic 
sequences of sound, and the subtlety of its quaint 
and involved conceits of metaphor. J. Vinson 
[Manuel de la langxie tammiU^ p. xlv) has given a 
valuable and balanced judgment respecting the com- 
parative value of the best of Dra vidian literature. 

‘ Malgr^toutj, cependant, la literature fcanioule esfc secoudaire. 
A part peut-Ctre les recueils de sentences morales, U n'est pas 
un potmo da quelque importance dont une traduction com- 
plete piuase Ctre liie sans fatigue par des Europ^ens. Scs 
descriptions y sont diffuses, monotones, pleines de mauvais 
goUt et d'exaggdrataons ohoquantes, conformes d*ailleura b, un 
type uniforme donn6. Sea imbmes d’amour ne sont paa plus 
varies, et les po femes de guerre se ressembient tons ; ce sont 
proprement des jeux d^esprifc, dea amplifications de rh^torique 
sur une formule g^ndrale et sur un canevas minutieusement 
rfeglfe. L’inventaon et I’imagrinatfioa ne peuvent s’y exercer que 
sur les dfeitails, sur les expressions, sur la tnesure, sur la fonne 
©xt^rieure en un mot.* 

This Aryan influence on the religious literature 
(see Bravidiaks [South India]) and even on the 
indigenous folk-songs of the people has had the 
result that without a previous knowledge of San- 
skrit much is almost unintelligible. According to 
C. E. Gover [Folk-Songs of Southern India, p. 14), 
who gathered together folk-songs from the varied 
peoples of S. India, 

*the foreign element progressed till almost the whole written 
literature of the country became Brahmanic. Indigenous 
poetry fell into undeserved contempt or, where that was not 
possible, was edited so unscrupulously that the original was 
hidden under a load of corruption.* 

This Aryan influence so permeated the whole spirit 
and vitality of indigenous literature that Appakavi, 
a grammarian of the 17th cent,, contemptuously 
declared that Telugu adaptations from the Hauskrit 
were merely for the use of women and Sfldras. 
The distinguished Bravidian scholar, G, ¥, llS-ma- 
mixrti, who (motes the above in his Memorandum 
on Modem Tduau (Madras, 1913, p, 8), further 
states that, should a Brthman read the Itdmiiyarj,a 
for religious merit, he reads the Sanskrit original 
and not a Telugu adaptation. The same writer, 
who is an ardent advocate for a reformed pure 
Bravidian literature freed from Sanskrit corrup- 
tions, states only the truth when he says : 

*A Sanakrib oririnal, whetaier it is the IttollyaijLa or Mahl- 
bbarata, is much simpler in style and language than a tran^tion 
of it* (op. cif. p. 6). 

Nevertheless, the simple peasant values these 
Telugu, Tamil, Kanar^e, or MalayS-lam imita- 
tions of, or adaptations from, the Bauskrit poems, 
epics, and Bead as they are hy pro- 

fessional reciters under the village tree during the 
long star-lit evenings, they hold the simple folk in 
speUbound wonder and awe as they listen to a 
running translation and commentary m the current 
vemaciil^. They teach the village folk the simple 
story of life, of the rewards and joys of those wto 
had faith in the gods and thereby gained s^vation 
through the ^ace of the deity, of the triumph of 
good over evil, and, above all, the loved stories of 
wifely devotion and patient suflfering under un- 
merited calamities. 


Lir^ATtraa,— R* Caldwell, A ComparoMm 0mwmaf of the 
Langtme$\ London, 1876; C E. Gover, The 
Folksongs of Xndictf do, 1872; V. Kanakasabbai, 

The Tamils MghtemBimdred Tears ago, »Mtaa, 1004 ; G. Uv 
Pope, tM. of Kitral, Loudoti, 1886, Nmadiy&T, Oxford, 1898, 
^^ Vmdharn, do. 1000; M, S^shagiri SSstd, Many M 
Tamil Madras, 1807; P. Sundaram HUai, Sme 

m^tonea mjhe Mmorit of Tam^ UUratmo, do. 1805 : S. C. 
Cbitty, The T&mU Tlutareh, Jaffna, 1859. 

B. W. Frazeb. 

LITERATURE (Egyptian).— The great bulk 
of extant Egyptian sacred literature may be 


grouped in three divisions: (1) the Pyramid Texts ; 
(2) the Book of the Bead, with its related group 
of books, the Book of Am Bunt (or of know’- 
ing that which is in the under world), the Book 
of Bi'cathings, the Booh of Gates, etc. ; and (3) 
miscellaneous writings, embracing a number of 
hymns to various gods, Ra, Osiris, Hfipi, Aiuen, 
such writings as the Lamentations, and the Festival 
Songs of Isis and Nephthys and the Litanies of 
Seker, and a number of legends concerning the 
gods and their relations to mankind. 

I. The Pyramid Texts. — These constitute by 
far the most important body of Egyptian sacred 
•writings known to us, not only because they ex- 
hibit the religious beliefs of the nation at a very 
early period in its history, but also because the 
remains of primitive traditions embedded in them 
enable some of the Egyptian beliefs to be traced 
back even to pre-Mstoric times, and because the 
development manife.st in the later versions of them 
shows how gradual but important changes were 
happening in Egyptian religious belief within a 
delinite period. 

The great pyramids of the IVth dyn. kings have 
no interior inscriptions, and it w^as supposed that 
this was true of all other pyramids also, until in 
1H80 Mariette's ivorkmen at Saqqarah managed to 
ellect an entrance to the pyramid of Pepy i. of the 
¥lth dyn., and later on to that of Merenra of the 
same line, and found that both contained lengthy 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, hewn in the stone and 
coloured green. Eventually insciiptions were found 
in five iwramida, of which the oldest is that of 
Unas of the Vth dyn., and the others are those of 
Teta, Pepy i., Merenra, and Pepy ll., all of the 
Vlih dynasty. The inscriptions thus cover a period 
of about 150 years, from 2625 to 2475 B.C., or, cm 
Petrie^s Sinai dating, from about 4210 B.c. on- 
wards. Immediately after their discovery the 
texts were edited by Maspero, and the attention 
devoted to them has been steadily increasing. Tlie 
best edition at present available is that of Sethe 
[Die alidgyptuchen FyramidmtmU, Leipzig, 
1908-10). 

These texts are, then, the oldest body of religious 
literature extant in the world, and a great deal of 
the material embodied in them candes us back to 
very much earlier times than their own suflicienfcly 
early date, refen*ing to primitive customs and con- 
ditions of life which had long been extinct by the 
time of the ¥th and Vlih dynasties. The later 
versions show traces of editing, which has been 
undertaken in order to meet the new developments 
of relirfous thought arising in a period of 159 years. 
Broadly speaking, the object of these wit iiigs is to 
secure blessedness in the after Mfe to the king on 
the walls of whose tomb they are inseribed ; for 
there is as yet no trace of any idea that the im- 
mortality postulated for the Pharaoh may be aim 
the property of the common people. The whole 
contents of the texts are directed towards the one 
purpose of securing entrance to the abodes of bliss 
for the dead king, and unification with the gods 
when his entrance is secured. These contents fall 
under the following divisions : (1) funerary ritual 
and ritual of moituaw offeadngs, (2) magical charms, 
(8) ancient ritual of worship, (4) ancient hymns, 
(5) fra^ents of ancient myths, and (6) prayers on 
behalf of the dead king. 

The material is arranged in sections, each of 
which is headed by the words * Utter (or recite) 
the words/ Of these sections the pyramid of Unas 
(contains and the other pyramids make up the 
number to 714. The amount of material is thus 
considerable, as may be judged from the fact that 
in Sethe’s edition it fills two quarto volumes with 
over 1000 pafees of text. It is arranged in the 
mosh haphazard manner possible, the scribes re- 
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sponsible for the different versions having made 
(as usual in Egyptian religious writings) not the 
slightest attempt to group together the various 
types of matter enumerated above. The hymns 
scattered through the collection already exhibit a 
familiar poetic^ arrangement, in the form of coup- 
lets showing parallelism in the ordering of words 
and thoughts ; and the texts are not devoid of a 
certain Avild and rude power of imagination wliich 
entitles them to rank as literature. Thus, when 
the dead king rises to the vault of the heavens, 

* ClHouds darken the sky, 

The Stars rain down, 

The Bows [a constellation] stagger, 

The bones of the hell-hounds taremble, 

The gatekeepers are silent 
When they see king Unaa 
Dawning as a soul.^ 

And there is some power of fancy in the passage 
which pictures the king, after he has passed the 
lily-lake and drawn near to the gates of heaven, 
being challenged by voice after voice, out of the 
world of the dead, ‘Whence comest thou, son of 
my father?* until, at last, when answer has been 
duly made to all the challengers, they fall silent, 
and the dead Pharaoh enters unopposed upon his 
heavenly kingdom. 

The life of blessedness which the Pyramid Texts 
contemplate has already ceased to be that which 
we may take to be the earliest form of the Egyptian 
conception of the life after death — that of so 3 oum 
at ana about the tomb. The deceased king’s realm 
is in the sky, and, moreover, in the east of the sky 
— this in absolute contradiction to later belief, 
which always placed the abode of the blessed dead 
in the west. In the sky the king may develop 
either of two destinies; he may become a star, 
or he may be associated with JBa, the sun-god, 
finally becoming identified with him. These two 
destinies no doubt represent two different strata 
of earlier belief, which have been slumped to- 
gether according to the regular Egyptian custom 
of associating incompatibles without attempting to 
reconcile them. 

The earliest form of belief represented in the 
texts is solar ; the deceased is constantly identified 
with Ra, and the Osirian belief is referred to in 
terms which show that it was held to he incom- 
patible with, or even hostile to, the solar form. 
Certain prayers are designed to protect the pyramid 
and its temple against the intrusion of Osiris ; and 
other passages show that ‘ to the devotee of the 
Solar faith, Osiris once represented the realm and 
the dominion of death, to which the follower of 
Be was not delivered up ’ (Breasted, Development 
of Deligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 14:0). 
Gradually, however, and, as the texts ^ow, even 
within the Pyramid Age, the Osirian faith began 
to assert its power and to appropriate part of the 
place which the solar religion had formerly occu- 
pied. In doing so the Osirian conception of the 
life after death, originally one of an under world, 
becomes more or less solarized, and the two faiths 
inte^menetrate to some extent ; but, on the whole, 
the Pyramid Texts present us with the picture of 
the gradual assertion of superiority on the part of 
the Osirian faith over the earlier solar creed. It 
would appear that in this transformation we wit- 
ness the triumph of popular over State religion, as 
it is evident that, to start with, the solar faith was 
the State theology, while the cult of Osiris was 
always a popular form of religion. 

On the whole, there is no more interesting body 
of religious literature in the world than this, the 
most ancient of all, and its interest is due, not to 
its own intrinsic value alone, but also to the fact 
that it takes us nearer than any other religious 
writing to the primitive ideas of mankind as to the 
modes of life in the world after death. Passages 


such as those which describe how the dead king in 
the other world lassoes and disembowels the gods, 
cooking them in his kettle, and eating them, 

* Their great ones for his morning meal. 

Their middle-sized ones for his evening meal. 

Their little ones for his night meal/ 

SO that ‘their magic is in his belly,’ have their 
own value as literature for the wild power and 
vigour of imagination Avhich they reveal ; but they 
are still more valuable as survivals of a period when 
the Egyptian, Avhom we have never seen save in 
the^ decent, ordered civilization of the dynastic 
period, was actually an unregenerate savage, with 
beliefs on the same intellectual level as Qiose of 
other uncivilized races. 

2 . The Book of the Dead. — Next in importance 
to the Pyramid Texts comes the collection of sacred 
Avritings Avhich has for long been regarded as re- 
presentative of Egyptian religious literature, and 
is most widely known by the totally erroneous 
title of T/ie Booh of the Dead. The only justifica- 
tion for the use of this title is that the texts more 
or less regularly used in the collection were, like 
the Pyramid Texts, entirely designed for the 
advantage of deceased persons in the other world. 
The Egyptians themselves called the collection 
‘ The Chapters of Pert em 5ru,’ or ‘ The Coming 
Eorth by Day’ (or ‘Ascending by Bay’}, a title 
whose significance is someAvhat obscure, though 
the contents of the chapters suggest that it may 
have something to do with the powers Avhich the 
knoAvledge of them conferred upon the deceased to 
go in ana out from his tomb, and to live an un- 
fettered life in the other world. Concerning the 
early history of the Booh of the Dead we have no 
certain information. In fact, there is practically 
no literature extant from the period between the 
YIth and the Xlth dyn. to show the development 
of religious thought. In the middle kingdom, 
hoAvever, under the Xltli and Xllth dynasties, 
there begins to appear a series of texts Avhioh are 
regarded by some as an early recension of the Book 
of the Dead. These texts are written no longer on 
the walls of tombs, but on the inner surface of the 
cedar coffins in which the Avell-to-do people of 
the period are buried. They are generally written 
in black ink, and are ornamented with coloured 
borders representing the usual funerary offerings 
to the deceased. About one-half of the material 
thus preserved is taken from the Pyramid Texts, 
the other hj^f consisting of material which is met 
with later in the genuine Booh of the Dead% so 
that, really, the inscriptions of this period occupy 
a middle position between the old texts, whose 
object was the service of the king alone, and the 
later book, which was a popular compilation in- 
tended for the use of all and sundry. It might 
be useful, therefore, to distin^ish these Middle 
Kingdom texts by some such title as that of ‘ Coffin 
Texts,’ which Breasted employs to denote them. 
The writing of these texts is marked by the same 
carelessness and inaccuracy which characterize 
the later versions of the Booh of the Dead, The 
scribe’s sole object was to cover the prescribed 
surfaces as rapidly as possible; it was never ex- 
pected that his work would be seen again, and 
consetjuently he took the least possible trouble 
with it. In one instance the same chapter is re- 
peated five times over in a single coffin. Apparently 
the thought that by, his carelessness he might be 
prejudicing the safety of his patron in the other 
world did not worry the Egyptian scribe. 

The Coffin Texts are intermediate in character, 
as in time, between the Pyramid Texts and the 
Book of the Dead. The old solar ideas of the 
Pyramid Texts are still present ; but the Osirxan- 
izing process, already begun, has been carried a 
stage furtier, and now we have indications of the 
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intnision of the essentially Osirian idea of an 
ander world into the old solar idea of a celestial 
heaven. Breasted epigranimatically sums up the 
dip of the balance m the Coffin Texts towards 
the Osirian side by the remark that in the Pyramid 
Texts Osiris was lifted skyward, while in the 
Coffin Texts Ka is dragged earthward (p. 277). 
The idea of a Western Elysium, in contradistinction 
to the solar idea of an Eastern one, begins to 
appear, and the character of the Elysium begins 
to approximate to that of the Sekhet Aaru, ‘ Field 
of Bulrushes/ as found in the Book qf tko Lead. 
Thus one of the chapters of the Coffin Texts is 
concerned with ‘Building a House for a Man in 
the Ketlier World, digging a Pool, and planting 
Fruit trees. ^ Already the Coffin Texts exhibit 
instances of the desire, which reaches full develop- 
ment later, of furnishing the deceased with words 
of power to enable him to assume various trans- 
formations. Various texts enable him to transform 
himself into ‘the blazing eye of Horns,’ into an 
‘eMei-bird/ or into ‘the servant at the table of 
Hathor’; and along with this development comes 
another which reaches an extraordinary pitch in 
the Book of the Dctni'— that of charms to protect 
the deceased against the dangers of the under 
world. Thus fliere are charms for ‘prevenliug 
the head of a man from being taken from him/ 
for repulsing serpents and crocodiles, for prevent- 
ing a man from being obliged to walk head down- 
wards, and so forth. This kind of rubbish, towards 
which the Egyptian mind had an extraordinary 
inclination, increases steadily in amount until the 
really valuable morality of the Book of the Dead 
is almost choked under its senseless bulk. 

The Book of the Lead, properly so called, makes 
its appearance with the New Empire in the 16th 
and following centuries B.C., under the XVIIIfch 
and XIXth dynasties. The change from inscrip- 
tions on tomb-walls to inscriptions on the inner : 
surfaces of coffins is now followed by a further i 
change : the texts which form the new compilation 
for the use of the dead are now written on rolls 
of papyrus, and placed in the coffin. The various 
versions extant from the XVlIIth to the 
dyn. have mainly been derived from tombs near 
Thebes, and therefore the Booh of the Lead of this I 
period is known as the Theban Becexieion. It i 
cannot be too clearly understood that there never - 
was a standard texl, or anything even remotely | 
approaching to such a thing. Probably no two * 
papyri agree as to the number of chapters, or the 
contents of them, and iho divergencies are extra- 
ordinarily gi'eat. The size and content of the 
so-called Booh of the Lead which was buried with 
any particular man depended entirely upon the 
power or the will of his friends to purchase a 
satisfactory copy for him or the reversa The poor 
man has a meagre roll a few feet in length, con- 
taining a pitiful selection of a few of the more 
important chapters; the rich man may have a 
sumptuous version from 60 to 100 ft. in length and 
containing anything up to 120 or 130 chapters. In 
theXVIIlth dyn. the scribes began to omammit the 
text with destos in black outline, known as vig- 
nettes. Little by little the practice developed, and 
in the XIXth dyn. the illustrated papyrus had be- 
come the rule. The illustrations are often beautiful 
pieces of Bluminaiion, and sometimes attention 
has been given to them at the expense of the text. 

In the most notable papyri of the XXIst dyn. 
the development of the artistic work continues at 
the expense of the text, which has become very 
corrupt, and also begms to contain passages which 
are not found in the older versions. This tendency 
is accentuated in the XXIInd dyn. papyri, which 
contain sections that, strictly speaking, have no 
connexion with the Book of the Lead. And from 


this time on-wards there is a falling off in the 
versions, until a time is reached when no copies 
of the book seem to have been written. This 
period coincides with the decline of the power of 
the jniests of x\men-Ra. 

In the XXVI th dyn., however, the book takes 
a new lease of life. It now appears to have been 
reduced to some sort of order, to have been, in 
fact, edited and systematized. The result of this 
editing is the Sai'te Eecension. It contains four 
chapters which have no counterparts in the earlier 
versions. 

In the Ptolemaic period we have a version which 
is best represented by the Turin Papyrus, from 
which Lepsius prepared his well-known edition. 
It is the longest extant collection of texts, contain- 
ing nominally 165 chapters— some of them, however, 
are really vignettes, and others duplicates, the 
number of actual chapters being 153. 

Meanwhile a number of short religious works 
had been compiled, containing what at this period 
was deemed to be most essential in the old versions 
of the book, and these are more commonly found 
in the end of the Ptolemaic period than the full 
version. These are known as the Bhai-en^Bemen 
(‘Book of Breathings’); they .contain no hymns, 
no addresses to the gods—nothing, in fact, wliich 
does not directly refer to the life of the deceased in 
tlie world beyond. They may be regarded as an 
epitome of all that the Egyptian hoped to obtain 
in the spirit world. 

In the Eoiuau period there are still found small 
rolls of papyrus inscribed with statements referring 
to the happiness of the deceased in the next -world ; 
and even in the early centuries of the Christian era 
the kno-wledge and use of the book %vero not quite 
extinct, for selections from it are found on coffins 
as late as the 2ad century. 

If we take into consideration the fragmentary 
versions in use as late as the 2nd cent. the 
actually extant documents of Egyptian religion, 
the Pyramid and Coffin Texts, and the Book of 
the Lead, cover a period of practically 3CK^ years 
on the most limited system of dating ; and, blow- 
ing for the fact that even in the earliest texts 
theological ideas are to a ^eat extent developed 
and stereotyped, we shalf prol^bly not exceed 
reasonable limits in saying that these documents 
represent the theological development of at leimt 
6000 years. Fetrie’s system of dating -would, of 
course, considerably extend this period. 

The object of the Booh of the Dead was simply 
and solely to secure for deceased persons etornai 
life and aJl the advantages which the Egyptian 
considered desirable in the world beyond the ^ave 
(of. art. Heath ahh Histosal of the JBead 
[E gyptian]). There are chapters the knowledge 
of which was intended to preserve the body from 
decay or the ravages of certain animals — e.g., ch. 
xxvi., ‘Of driving a-way Apshait’ (the beetle or 
cockroach), and ch. xlv., ‘ Oi not suffering oorrup* 
tion in the under world’; chapters providing 
charms ag^nst the serpent Apepi, the serpent 
Eerek, and the crocodile that eomes to take away 
the charm from the deceased; chapters ‘Of not 
letting a man be burnt or scalded in the under 
world/ and ‘ Of not eating filth or drinking filthy 
water in the under world/ and so forth. 

Generally speaking, it may be said of these 
chapters, and of many others of similar import, 
that they are somewhat melancholy reading. 
Allowance has, of course, to be made for th© fact 
that they axe full of alludons -to a mythology the 
knowledge of wMoh has almost absolutely perished, 
and that these allusions may have been full or 
signification to the Egyptian, though they are 
meaningless to us. It seems, however, that very 
early the sense of a number of the references hm 
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already been lost, as there are several chapters 
which contain glosses on the various allusions, 
and these glosses do not always agree. Very often 
the chapters do not rise above the level of mere 
vulgar incantation. Sometimes they consist simply 
of an endless series of names supposed to have 
magical power; sometimes they aie merely ludi- 
crous— e.p'., ch. xxxiii., 'Of repulsing serpents in 
the under world’ : 

thou serpent Herek, advance not hither! Behold Seh 
and Shu. Stand still now, and thou shalt eat the rat which is 
an abominable thing unto Ba, and thou shalt crunch the bones 
of a fllthy cat.’ 

The most important chapter of the book is 
cxxv,, which embodies the Egyptian conception of 
the judgment of the dead. It consists of three 
pjaxts: the introduction, the famous 'Negative 
Confession,’ and a concluding text, and is fully 
discussed in artt. Confession (Egyptian), and 
Ethics and Mobalitv (Egyptian). 

The fundamental religious idea of the Egyptian 
mind was that of immortality, and it is to the 
Pyramid Texts and the Booh of the Dead that we 
owe our knowledge of the extraordinary develop- 
ment which this idea had reached in Egypt at the 
earliest historical period, of the wonderful per- 
sistency with which it was maintained and worked 
out into almost endless detail, and, most of all, of 
the strange resemblances which the Egyptian con- 
ception of resurrection and immortal life presents 
to the Christian conception. The Booh of the Dead 
is not to he taken as in any sense a complete state- 
ment of Egyptian belief— a thing which as yet is 
conspicuously lacking. The name sometimes given 
to it, ' The Egyptian Bible,’ is a total misnomer. 
But in the worldng out of its central theme it 
affords unquestionable evidence of the fact that the 
conception of immortality and resurrection held by 
the ancient Egyptian was such as no other religi- 
ous system of antiquity ever approached. 

Little is told us of whether any intercourse was 
expected in the other world with the souls of those 
who had been known on earth, but chs. lii., cx., 
and clxxxix, at least indicate that the deceased 
looked forward to recognizing and being protected 
by the spirits of his father and mother. 

The other sacred books related to the Booh of 
the Dead may be briefly dismissed. 

TJie Booh of the Overthrowing of Apepi contains 
fifteen chapters treating of the various methods of 
destroying this enemy of souls in the under world. 
Its material is largely borrowed from the Booh of 
the Dead (Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu, British Museum). 

The Booh of Knowing that which is in the Duat 
contains a description of the twelve parts of the 
under world through which the hark of the sun 
journeyed during the hours of night. It tells the 
names of these divisions, of the gates and gods be- 
longing to each, and states the advantages to be 
derived from a knowledge of these names. 

The Booh of Breathings is largely a compilation 
from the Booh of the Dead^ and in the later periods 
was buried with the dead, being placed under the 
left arm, near the heart. 

3 , Miscellaneous writings.— Under this heading 
are to he included numerous hymns of Ka, Osiris, 
Hapi, Ptah, and other gods (cf. art. Hymns [Egyp- 
tian]) ; the Festival Songs of Isis and Nepht/hys ; 
the Litanies of Beher ; the Lamentations of Isis 
and Nephthys, and other similar works. 

The Festival Bongs and Lamentations are poems 
dealing with the Usirian myth, and supposed to 
be recited by the two goddesses with a view to 
effecting the resurrection of the dead Osiris. The 
ancient Legends of the Gods and their relations to 
mankind are found in inscriptions in several tombs 
(notably in the tomb of Seti I.) and in various 
papyri, and have been frequently translated. 


In addition there are certain books which do 
not strictly come under the heading of ' sacred,’ but 
have yet a semi-religious character. Among them 
may be mentioned the Precepts of Ptah-hetep^ of 
Gemnihai, of Ani, and of Khensu-hetep, writings 
essentially of the same character as the book 
of Proverbs, while the Lay of the Harper (or 
Bong of King Antef) may he compared with 
Ecclesiastes, and a remarkable comment on the 
social and moral condition of the land in the 
Middle Xingdom is found in the Admonitions of 
Ipuwer. 

Litbeaturb.— i. Ptramjb Versions : G. Maspero, 

ies InsoriptimB des pyramtdes de Saqgarah, Paris, 1894 , K. 
Sethe, Die altagyptischen Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1908-10. 
Examples of the texts are given by E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian 
Religion^ London, 1908, and Literature of the Egyptians^ do. 
1914. The best summary of their contents and appreciation of 
their importance is found m J. H. Breasted, DevelopTnent of 
Religion and Thought tn Ancient Egypt, do. 1912. 

ii. The Book of the Versions ; Coffin Texts, P. 

Lacau, ^Textes rehgieux,’ JRTr xxvi. C1904]-xxvii. [1905], 
xxvin. [1906]-xxxiii. [1911] ; R. Lepsius, Aelieste Teate des 
Todtenbuchs, Berlin, 1867 ; S. Birch, Egyptian Texts of the 
Earliest Period from the Coffin of Amamu, London, 1886; 
Budge, Ecmimiles of Egyptian Eieratic Papyri in the British 
Museum, do. 1911. 

book of the Dead PiZOPm— Versions : E. Naville, Das 
agyp, Todtenhuch, Berlin, 1886; Lepsius, Turin Papyrus, 
Leipzig, 1842; Birch, tr. of the Turin Papyrus in C. C. J. 
Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal History, Eng. tr., v., 
London, 1867 ; Budge, The Booh of the Dead, do. 1898 (contains 
also a translation of the Booh of Breathings) ; Maspero, hiero- 
glyphic transcript with Fr. tr. of abridged version of the Booh 
of the Dead, in Les Momies royales de D6ir-el>Bahari, Paris, 
1886. 

III . MISOELLANEOHS Fi2JOTGf£r.— For hymns, etc., of. Litera- 
ture in art. Htmnb (Egyptian). A good popular rendering of 
the Legends of the Gods is found in M. A. Murray, Ancient 
Egyptian Legends, London, 1913. The Adrmmitions of Ipuwer 
have been rendered by A. H. Gardiner, The Advnxmitims of 
an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

IV . General eefesenges.--’A. Erman, Handhooh of Egyp. 
Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907; A. Wiedemann, Ret of 
the Ana. Egyptians, Eng. tr., do. 1897 : P. Le Page Renouf, 
Origin ctnd Growth of Rol, pf Am, Egypt^ {HL), do. 1897 ; 
G. SteindorlF, Rel. of the Ano. Egyptians, Eng tr., do. 1906 ; 
Naville, The Old Egyptian Paith, Eng. tr., do. 1909; G. A. 
Reisuer, TJw Egyptian Conception of Immortality, do. 1912 ; 
A. H. Sayce, TheReh of Am, Egypt\ Edinburgh, 1913. 

J. Baikib. 

LITERATURE (Indian Vernacular). —The 
literature of the modern vernaculars of India may 
be divided into two main classes — that written 
under Musalman, and that written under Hindu, 
influence. The former dates from the Mnghul 
conquest, and was composed mainly in the Urdu 
form of Hindostani. up to the introduction of 
printing at the beginning of the 19th cent, it was 
nearly all in verse and was confessedly written on 
Persian models and in Persian metres. The earliest 
works date from the 16bh cent. A.D., but the 
standard of composition was set by Wall of 
Aurangabad iu the Deccan, who flourished at 
the end of the 17th cent., and who is known as 
* the Father of Belftay EeJ^ta being the technical 
name for the form of Hindostani used by these 
poets. From the Deccan the taste for this literature 
spread to Delhi, where Wall found numerous 
successors, and thence to Lucknow. The most 
celebrated of the Delhi poets were Rari'u’s-Sauda, 
best known for his satires, and Mir Taqx, famed 
for the purity of the language in wMch his 
Ghazals and Mathnavls were expressed. Both 
these flourished in the 18th century. Among the 
Lucknow poets the most celebrated was Mir pasan 
(18th cent.). Hindostani prose hardly existed as 
literature till the foundation of the College of Fort 
William in Calcutta at the commencement of the 
19th century. It began with the preparation of 
text-hooks for students at the College, and since 
then has had a prosperous existence. It has been 
specially successful in the department of fiction. 
The novels of such authors as Batan Nath Sarshar 
and *Abdu’l Baalim Sharar are worthy of a wider 
circle of readers than that to which they are 
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condemned by the language in which they are 
written. 

Although the above literature giew up under 
Musalman auspices, its language has been success- 
fully adopted by many educated Hindus, some of 
whom are looked upon at the present day as 
masters of an exceptionally pure style. 

The beginnings of Hindu literature in the modern 
vernaculars were religious. In the North, up to 
about the 16th cent. A.J)., the language of religion i 
was Sanskrit, but, in the South, vernaculars were 
employed at a much earlier period. There is a ; 
great collection of Saivite texts in Tamil, said to 
go back to the 2nd or 3rd century. The more 
important of them are described in the art. 
Deayipians {Soutli India). To these can be added 
a long list of V ai§navite works in the same language 
dating from before the time of Ramanuja (i2fch 
cent. ), The most noteworthy of these are referred 
to by A. GovindMiarya in two papers in the JMAS 
(1910, p. 566 ff., and 1911, p. 936 ff.). The Hravidmn 
doctors employed both Sanskrit and Taniil for 
their writings. As a rule, it may be said that the 
Vadagalais, or Northern Tamils, wrote in Sanskrit, 
while the Tehgalais, or Southerners, wrote in 
Tamil (cf. Govinda-charya, in 1912, p. 714). 

In Northern India vernacular religious literature 
is of enormous extent and, considered merely as 
literature, of great merit. It owes its origin to 
the spread of the Yaisnavite Bhakti-Marga under 
Ramananda and his followers (see art. Bhakti- 
MAbga, vol. ii. p. 539 ff-, esp. 546). All the great 
writers of this early period belonged to humble 
ranks of life, and were not Sanskrit scholars. 
Each therefore -wrote in his own vernacular. 

‘The greatest of all the moderns, TnKi Pits, although a 
Brahman by caste, was abandoned by his parents at birth, and 
was picked up and educated by a wandering ascetic. iKabir 
was a weaver, and Dadu a humble cotton-carder. Namdev, 
the founder of Maratba poetry, was a tai)or, and his moat 
famous successor, Tiikarani, a struggling Sutlra shopkeeper, 
Tiruvalittvar, the brightest star in the South Indian fiimamenfc, j 
was a Pariah, the lowest of the low ; and Teinaiia, the most 
admired of Telugu writers, was an untaught peasant/ ^ 

In Northern India this falls 

into two groups— -tiiat devoted to liliniachandra, 
and that devoted to Kp^na (Krishna). In both 
cases it includes not only devotional works, but 
all branches of literature ancillary thereto. 

In the art, Bhakti-MIega (vol. ii. p. 64S) it has 
been pointed out that the foundation of the religion 
is the belief in the fatherhood of God. This is 
more especially true as regards that literature in 
which Etoachandra is regarded as the most perfect 
presentation of the Deity, and on this idea is based 
some of the most lofty poetry fchat India, ancient 
or modem, has produced. In the Ganges valley, 
Kabir (15th cent.) preached the doctrine in wise 
and pithy sayings that are still household words in 
HindostSn. An offshoot from his teaeliing was the 
Sikh religion, whose sacred book, the AM Granth, 
is a collection of hymns by various authors formed 
^degrees in the course of the 16th century (seeartt* 
Geanth, Sikhs). Both Kabir and Nanak (the 
founder of Sikhism) were more or less sectarian in 
their teaching. A greater man than either, but 
the founder of no sect, was the famous poet TulsI 
(16^-17th cent.), the author of the religious 
epic entitled the M&ma-chari(a*m^nctsa, or *Lake 
of the Gesfees of Btoa,’ and of at least eleven other 
important works. His influence down to the 
resent day over the people of HindSstan cannot 
0 overrated. TulsI DAs was a native of Awadh 
(Oudh), and this country was the scene of Rlnaa- 
chandra’s early life and of Ms latest years. The 
poet, therefore, wrote in the Awadhi dialect of 
Eastern Hindi, and this form of speech has ever 
since, in the Ganges valley, been the only one 
employed for celebrating , the deeds of BSma- 
I G. A. Grierson, in X&I H. 416. 


Chandra, and, indeed, for epic poetry of every 
description. 

In Hindostan proper, numerous followers and 
imitators of Tulsi Das have narrated the story of 
Rainaehandra, and the same subject has also, 
though to a less extent, attracted writers in other 
parts of India. In Bengali there is the 10th cent. 
Ildmdya7i.a of Kirttibas Ojha, which is still recited 
at village festivals. In MaraHii, the learned 
Moropant -wrote several poems dealing with Hama, 
but the favourite deity of this languiige is Kr^na. 
In the south of India we have a Tamil Mdmuytmu 
written by Kamban in the llth cent., a Malayalam 
Bcmia-c/utr'ita of the 13th or 14th cent., and a 
Kanare.se Bdmdyana by Kumara Valmiki, said to 
be one of the oldest works in that language. 

The literature based on the presentation of 
Kr§na as the Deity diflers from the Rama-lifcerature 
in one important particular. The love of God is 
represented, not as tliat of a father to his child, 
but as that of a man for a maid. The soul's 
devotion to the Deity is pictured by the self- 
abandonment to Kr.sna of his queen Raff hA, and all 
the hot blood of Oriental passion is encouraged to 
pour forth one mighty torrent of j^rayer and praihc 
lo the divine Lover. Tlie whole idea is baned on 
sexual relations j and, though the mystics who first 
wrote of it did so in all purity of conscience, in 
later years it developed into erotic poetry of a 
character too gross for description. 

It is natural that most of the literature of this 
school should take a lyric form. According to 
tradition, Krona's earlier exploits centred round 
the town of Sfathura, and it -svas from this locality 
that his worship in the Ganges valley spread to 
other parts of Northern India. Hence, Just as the 
Rama-literature is couched in Aivadhi, so the 
Kr&na-literature of Hindostan is mainly recordeil 
in the BraJ Bhakha dialect spoken round MathurS.. 
Its most famous writer was Bur BAs (16th cent.), 
the blind bard of AgrS, His Sum-Bdgaraj or *The 
Ocean (of songs) of Bflr D5.a,^ and the epic of Tulsi 
Daa are considered to have exhausted between 
them all the possibilities of Indian poetry — no 
later poet eouM write anything original. In spite 
of this dictum, one later writer in Bmj BhakhA, 
BihtrX LAl of Jaipur (17th cent.), oompoied the 
Btfjt k>atf or * Boven Centuries* of verses, a collection 
of seven hundred masterpieces in dainty miniature 
nainting of scenes or incidents in the lire of Ki^^na. 
Numerous other writers connected with this pliaae 
of religion follow-ed Btlr Das in the Ganges valley. 
In Bihar, to tlie east, he was preceded by Vidyfl- 
pati Thakur (15th cent.), who, however, wrote in 
his o^YIx language, an old form of BihAri. He 
the first of tae old master-singei^ of Eastern India, 
and was followed and imitated by Chaitanya and 
other religious lyric poets in Bengali. Assam, 
further east, and, in the west, RajpEtfinA, Kash- 
mir, Gumrit, and the MarAthfi country have aB 
been prolific in this style of composition, the most 
famous writers being Mira Bai, the queen poetess 
of M^wAr (16th cent.), and TnkEram (I7th cent.) 
the MarAJhA. In the south of India we have tlae 
great Tamil hymnology, theBdldyirai^ahandhamf 
some of the contents of which axe sadd to date from 
the 12th cent., ajjd, in Telugn, the JBMgmata of 
Bammera PhtarAja, which ranks as a classic. 
There are Mso several works in Kanarese. 

Reference has already been made to the Baivite 
literature of S. India. There is a considerable 
literature devoted to »iva in the north. The best 
known is that of Bengal, where the womMp of 
Durga, the or energic power of Siva, is 

very popular. Thare were numerous writers who 
dealt wifcli the worship of this goddess. The most 
admired is probably Mukundartoa ChakravartI 
(17th dent.)* author of the SrtmaTtta Saud&gm^ 
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or 'Adventures of the Merchant ^rimanta,’ and 
the Ghandl^ a poem in praise of the goddess 
Durga. Extracts from the latter have been trans- 
lated into English veise by E. B. Cowell {JASB& 
Ixxi. Q902], extra no,)- There is also a consider- 
able Saivite literature in Kashmir. This directly 
deals with Siva, rather than with his iakti, and is 
more in agreement with the Saivite writings of the 
South described in the art. Beayidians (S. India). 

A few lines must be devoted to the non-religious 
vernacular literature of India. Of great imporSince 
are the bardic chronicles of Kajptitana, Oujarat, 
and the Maratha country. The name of the earli- 
est and most famous of these, the FritMrdj Bdsau 
of Ghand Bardai (12th cent. ), is familiar to students 
of J. Tod’s Eajastlian (London, 1829-32, frequently- 
reprinted), in which the poem is freely quoted. A 
semi-historical work, the Padwmdwati of Malik 
Muhammad, is an epic poem in Awadhi of con- 
siderable merit. 

The technical study of poetics gave rise to a 
large literature, to a certain extent anoiliary^ to 
the literature of religion. Its most famous writer 
in Northern India was KeSav Bas of Bnndelkhand 
(16th cent.), who wrote in Braj Bhakha. 

The introduction of printing into India has given 
an immense impetus to the writing of books. It 
is impossible to deal with the results of this great 
increase in the mass of reading matter, good and 
bad ; it must suf&ce to say that, so far as Hindu 
literature is concerned, it has tended more and 
more to follow English models. The only writer 
in the vernacular who has gained a high reputa- 
tion in both Europe and Asia on the grounds of 
originality and imagination is the modem Bengali 
poet Kabindra Nath Tagore. 

LrrKRATUEB. — ^The only work attempting to deal with the 
vemaeular literature of India as a whole is R. W. Frazer, 
A Literary History of India^ London, 1898 ; G. A. Grierson, 
in TGI, vol. li, (Oxford, 1908), ch. xi., may also be consulted. 
Brief and incomplete accounts of the literatures of most of the 
literary languages of S. India have appeared in such periodicals 
as lA and in prefaces to grammars and dictionaries. For 
Marathi literature the English student can find the most ac- 
cessible account in the preface to J. T. Moles worth, Marathi 
Dictionary Bombay, 1867. For Bengali see Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 
1911, the philological parts of which should be used with 
caution, and a valuable collection of selections from Bengali 
literature entitled Vaiiga Sdhitya Parichaya, Calcutta, 1914. 
For jtsr. India generally cf. G. A. Grierson, The Modem Vema- 
euliw Literature cf ilindUstdn, Oalentta, 1889 ; the dates in 
this are frequently taken from native sources, and are not 
always to be relied upon. See also C. J, Lyall, art, ‘ Hindo- 
stani Literature,’ xiii. ; and GaneiSa vihari MiiSra, 

SyS.ma Vihari Miits., and Sukadeva Viliarl MiSra, Miira- 
bandhu-vindda (Hindi), in course of publication, pt. i., Khapdwa 
and Allahabad, 1918. G, A. G-EIERSON. 

LITERATURE (Jewish).— The term ' Jewish 
literature’ is used to cover those writings of the 
Jewish people which were composed after the com- 
letion of the Biblical (OT) canon, and which are 
evoted to the discussion or exposition of Judaism 
—its teachings, its history, and its documentary 
sources — and designed primarily for Jewish readers. 
This definition excludes aU such works of Jewish 
authorship as, though written in Hebrew and meant 
for Jemsh readers, deal with matters of general 
learning or literature. 

I. The transition prom oral tradition to 
WRITTEN RECORDS* — ^Between the completion of 
the Hebrew canon and the rise of Jewisbliterature 
there is an interval of several hundred years, and 
the reason why the literary activity of the Jews 
was so long in abeyance is that they regarded it as 
unlawful to commit their teachings to writing. 
The Scripture, as the Book f>^r excellence, could 
suffer no other book to approach it ; all supple- 
mentary doctrine must be imparted orally (mm 
ns 'to set down the oral teaching in 

writing i$ forbidden.’ Thus even the Biblical 
Apocrypha were regarded as oms'n onso, 'ex- 
voL. 


traneous books.’ The idea that the production 
of new works was unlawful must have been pre- 
valent by the time of the elder Sirach, and hence 
his collection of proverbs could not be received into 
the canon ; an author who wished to reach the 
public by a book had to publish it under some 
ancient and venerable name, such as BanieL 
That the Alexandrian Jews were at that time 
displaying a remarkable literary fertility did not 
affect the Jewish authorities in Palestine at all, 
for the works of the former were written in Greek, 
and could, therefore, make no claim to canonicity. 
Thus all the creations of the Jewish mind in tms 
epoch remained unwritten; translations of the 
Bible, prayers, academic and popular instruction, 
the development of law and custom, of ethics and 
religion— sdl these were carried on by oral instruc- 
tion only. Apart from letters and fugitive notes 
relating chiefly to ancient pedigrees,^ there is only 
a single document that has come do-wn from ancient 
times in a written form, viz. the roll of festivals 
n^p), a list of joyous memorial days of the 
Jewish nation (Jth 8®, jc^pfioavval otKov ’Icrpa'^X) — 
that remarkable Aramaic calendar which stands 
as a monument of Jewish national pride, though 
it is extant only in a revised form with relatively 
late scholia {JB viii 427 f). 

It would appear that as regards the Haggada 
the interdict upon written communication was 
somewhat relaxed soon after the fall of the Jewish 
State, while as regards the EAlakha it was still 
rigidly observed (Bab. Gitttn, 606). The first com- 
plete literary product of post-Biblical Judaism is 
the Mishna, which was redacted c. A.D. 200 by K. 
Judah Nasi Whether the Mishna was at once 
committed to writing is a question which is still — 
as it has been for a thousand years — a subject of 
controversy among scholars ; and, while there are 
ostensible indications of its havmg been in written 
form from the first, yet our reliable sources rather 
support the hypothesis that at the time of its 
redaction and even for centuries afterwards it was 
still transmitted in a purely oral form (JM viii. 
614). By the time we reach the redaction of the 
Babylonian Talmud, however (c. A.D. 600), the 
ancient prohibition must at length have been set 
aside, the change being necessitated, indeed, by 
the exigencies of the period— the repeated inter- 
ference of the State in forbidding the continuance 
of the seminaries in their traditional ways— and 
also by the enormous growth of the material, 
which had now become too great a load for the 
human memory. In view of these facts, the last 
of the AmOraim and the SabOralm found it neces- 
sary to break with the past by committing the 
Talmud to writing, and they thereby cleared the 
ground for the growth of a Jeivisn literature. 
Once the ban agamst writing had thus been lifted 
from the HS-lakha — that important domain where 
the interdict had been observed most rigorously — 
Jewish scholars formed the resolution, hesitat- 
ingly at first, but with time ever the more con- 
fidently, to write down and make more generally 
known the facts of their people’s life and doctrine. 

II. Literary PHEiom— Jewish literature, in 
the fifteen centuries of its development, has passed 
through a variety of phases. To the period from 
c. A.D. 500 to 1000 we must assign its initial stages, 
in which the various branches of literature had to 
be evolved and wrought into form. While formerly 
knowledge of every kind was contained and indis- 
criminately massed together in the Talmud, special 
departments were now gradually disengaged from 
the mass, and were dealt with in monographs and 
more or less systematically. To the GaOn Sa'adya 
h. Joseph (A.p. 892-942 ; see art. Sa'adya) belongs 

1 Of. Joel Muller, Brief e und Responsen aus der vorgamd’ 
ischenjuduchen Literatur, Berlin, 1886. 
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the distinction of having been the first to treat of 
the most widely varied branches of Jewish the- 
ology in special works, and thus to have laboured 
as a pioneer, so that he has been rightly named 
* the chief of the speakers in every place.’ From 
A.D. 1000 to 1200 Jewish literature passed through 
its mediseval period of fertility in t%vo ramifications, 
viz. a Hispano- Arabic, wliicli displays a powerful 
tendency to scientific thoroughness and systemati- 
zation, and a Franco-German, which in more 
characteristic fashion further elaborated the tradi- 
tional materials of knowledge. The period from 
1200 to 1500 was one of dechne, and from 1500 to 
1750 one of profound decadence, during which the 
literary activity of the Jews was mainly confined 
to Poland and the East ; but, from the advent of 
Moses Mendelssohn (fe-v,] 1729-86), Jewish litera- 
ture, now in contact with the spirit of European 
culture, experienced a fresh revival which, mainly 
under the xnfiuence of Leopold Zunz {1794-1886), 
developed into a scientific treatment of Judaism, 
i.e, a methodical and critical discussion of the 
thought expressed in the Jewish teachings and 
evolved from the Jewish mind, and has since found 
expression in numerous works, not only in Hebrew, 
but in ail the languages of Europe. We cannot 
here trace Jewish literature throughout its various 
epochs and in all its phases ; it must suffice to exam- 
ine the chief departments in which it was specially 
active, to indicate the tendencies that asserted 
themselves in it, and to search for the reasons that 
led to the success of this or that particular work. 
A characteristic feature of Jewish literature, as 
contrasted with the literatures of other peoples, is 
that it is not so much the work of individual 
authors as the collective product of the spirit 
of entire epochs. In many cases, too, it is ill pre- 
served — a result of the fact that it -was not studied 
by the learned only, but spread among all classes ; 
and, further, that it did not merely serve an intel- 
lectual interest, but also provided for a religious 
need, and was in consequence often disseminated 
and transmitted by untrained hands, in a form 
very difierent from what was originally intended. 

III. TBM SBVEMAXf BJSJPABTMJSNTS OB JMWISB 
— Jewish literature in its entire | 
range may be conveniently brought under the | 
following categories, with wiich we shall deal in i 
order : (1) Scripture study and investigation of 
the Hebrew language 5 (2) works relating to the I 
Talmud j (3) historical literature ; (4) systematic 
theology ; and (5) liturgioal and secular poetry. 

I. Scripture study and investigation of the 
Hebrew laaguag:e.-— Jewish literature is first of 
all, as it was originally, exegesis of Scripture— * 
Biblical study in the broadest sense of the term. 
Targum and Midrash constitute its earliest forms, 
and perhaps the two were originally one, for the 
Targum was of the nature of paraphrase, and thus 
involved a kind of exegesis. Traces of Ibe old, non- 
literal rendering of the Scriptures are found in the 
so-called Palestinian Targums — ^the Targum of 
Jonathan and the Fragmentary Targum. For the 
Pentateuch, however, the rendering to which 
Aqnila first gave the name of the Targum of 
Onqelos, and which assumed its definitive form in 
the Babylonian schools of the Srd cent. A.B., 
became the standard of anthority ; it was recited 
in the synagogue, and was generally regarded hy 
the J ews as the Targum. For the Prophets, again, 
the acknowledged standard was the so-called 
Targum of Jonathan^ — ^not much later in date 
than that of Onqelos ; while here, too, the other 
Palestinian Targums fell into the background. 
For the Hagiographa there was in the period of the 
Talmud no recognized Targum at all, and the 
renderings which we now j^ssess were separately 
eaieonted in the course of centuries, soine of them, 


indeed, not having been completed till after A.D. 
1000 (cf. xii 57 ff.). ‘Midra^h’ (g'.u.) denotes 
exposition of Scripture, and was at first attached to 
the particular passages explained ; but in the Bible 
itself we find the word used in the sense of a repro- 
duction of older narratives (2 Ch 24^; cf. 13^). 
The Midrash was of a twofold character ; from the 
text of Scripture it evolved laws— the Hahikha — 
or else deduced moral and religious teachings, 
adding stories and parables — the Haggfida.^ The 
Halilkliic Midrash ivas compiled chieily in the 
schools of K. Ishmael ben Elisha (early 2nd cent. 
A.D.) and K. 'Aqlba (see art. A^XBA BEN JOSEPH), 
and the latter school continued to be regarded as 
authoritative ; the work of both schools, however, 
being in the mass subsequently lost, has come down 
to us in mere fragments ; and it is only recently that 
we have been able, with the help of the Midrmh 
haa-Gadh6l, a compilation of the 13th cent., written 
in Yemen, to piece the remains together, and obt^ 
an approximate idea of the form of the ancient 
MidrasMm. The Haggadie Midrash is of vast 
extent ,• much of it is included in the Talmud, but 
it is found also in special collections. Leaving out 
of account the immense number of smaller Mid- 
rashtm (JJS viii. 572 if.), we may distingnibh the 
following OTeat compilations : the Midrash liabb§ 
or Midra^i Eabbfitli to the Pentateuch and the 
Five M®gill6th, to Esther, Buth, Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, the TanbfimS. to 
the Pentateuch, and the Midrash to the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Samuel ; but, while all these con- 
tinuously follow the order of their respective texts, 
the F®siqtfi collections deal only with selected por- 
tions of the T5rah or of the Prophets, for use at 
festivals or on special Sabbaths. Mention should 
also be made of the two great Midrashic compila- 
tions known respectively as the Yalqut ShimMi 
which probably took shape in Germany during the 
12th cent. A.D., and embraces the entire Bible, and 
the 3fidrash haff^Gddkdl of Yemen already referred 
to, which is confined to the Pentateuch (to. 657 ffi)- 
The Haggadie Midrash has been brought within 
the reach of contemporary scholarship by the 
monumental works of wilhmm Bacher, t>ie Agada 
der hahylonisckm Amormr^ Strassburg, 1878, Dk 
Agada d$r fanmitent do, 1890, 190S, and Die 
Amdm der paldstin, AmoriUrt do. 1892-99. 

The Midrash frequently gives simple explana- 
tions of the words and meaning of the Scripture 
text, but this is by no means its primaiw interest? 
in the main it is concerned with reUgious and 
devotional enda Jewish scholarship did not 
evolve a rational exegesis of own — exegesis 

in the scientific sense— till the time of Sa^adya, 
who was a pioneer and wrote independent com- 
mentaries upon, as also a translation of, the whole 
Bible. In his excursuses he, too, writes with a 
religious purpose? but, on the whole, his chief 
concern is the rationalistic, grammatioal, and 
lexical exposition of Scripture. The movemmit 
whdoh he initiated owes its further development 
in the main to European scholars. In Europe 
there arose two great exegetical schools, one in 
Spain, the other in Northern France. The Spanish 
school was largely influence by Arabic learU’* 
ing, and its most prominent representative was 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1093-1168), whose works super- 
seded those of all his predecessors (cf. JMru 520 ^ 
and art. Ibk EzbA, § 1 ). His commentaries 
an extraordinary popularity; they have come 
down to us in various MS copies, and were ap- 
pended to the first printed editions of the Bible. 
The Northern French school, again, while it cer- 
tainly lacked the scientific bent, the philological 
foundation, and the general culture of the Spanish, 
yet hy its d,eyot^ study of the Biblical t^t and 
sympathy with the spirit of the written word 
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did a large amount of liiglily meritorious and 
exemplary work for the discovery of the verbal 
sense. It failed to gain recognition in its ripest 
representatives, who — ^particularly Samuel b. Meir 
{c, 1085~c. 1174) — have, in fact, been re-discovered 
by modem scholarship ; but the favourite and 
most widely circulated commentary of the Middle 
Ages was the work of Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes, 
called Kashi (1040-1105), who combined the old 
method of the Midrash with the effort to ascertain 
the plain meaning ; and consequently, though he 
certainly gives the dry details of exegesis, we also 
find in his work passages of an attractive and 
edifying character. His commentary eclipsed 
all others in general esteem; from the outset 
to the present day it has been widely read, and 
has formed a subject of study by itself; while 
in the course of centuries it has drawn to itself 
over a hundred special commentaries, and ranks in 
the popular mind as ‘ the commentary ’ /car 
(cf. X, 324 ff. ). A blending of the characteristic 
tendencies of the Spanish and Northern French 
schools appears among the scholars of Provence, 
from w’hose group sprang David Kimhi (1160-1233 ; 
cf. JE vii. 4941), whose exegetical works on the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa were specially 
prized,* The re-discovery of the predecessors and 
successors of the exegetes named, as also the his- 
torical evaluation of the entire literature of the 
period, has been the work of modern scholarship. 
In Kimhfs commentaries we find a new type of 
exegesis — ^the philosophical, which soon passed into 
the mystical. Of the works that favour this type, 
those especially which were able to bring their more 
stubborn materials into a popular and generally 
^cessible form attained a great vo^ue. These 
include the long-popular commentaries of Don 
Isaac Abarbanel (1437-1508; cf. JE i. 126), and 
also those of the so-called Bturists {JE iii. 232), 
dating from the age immediately after Moses 
Mendelssohn. On the whole field of exegetical 
literature of. JE iii. 162-176. 

Closely associated with the exegesis of Scripture 
were the works dealing with Hebrew philology. 
Linguistic study among the Jews was but rarely 
regarded as an end in itself, but, as the science of 
the language in which the Scripture was written, 
was pursued mainly as an adjunct to Biblical 
investigation. The literary treatment of Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography was systematically pro- 
secuted by the Hispano- Arabic school, the masterly 
works of which, however, were composed in Arabic, 
and accordingly, even when translated into Hebrew, 
attracted but little notice ; the philological writings 
of Judah b. David Hayyuj (b. c. 950 ; JE vi. 2771) 
and Abu al-Walid Marwan ibn Janah (early 11th 
cent. ; ih, vi. 534 ff.), important as they are, were 
re-discovered only recently. The works of Abraham 
ihn Ezra enjoyed an enormous vogue, as did also, 
and even in a still greater degree, the grammar 
and dictionary of David Kimhi, which have in 
many quarters retained their pre-eminence until 
recent times. From the 15th cent., however, a 
marked decline in linguistic studies began ; in pro- 
portion as mysticism prevailed, interest in the 
exact investigation of Hebrew fell away; the 
works of Elijah Levita (1468-1649 ; cf. JE viii, 
46) attracted much less notice in Jewish than in 
Christian circles. Philology remained in a state 
of neglect until it was restored to its rightful posi- 
tion by the Mendelssohnian gro^ ; the manuals of 
J. L. Ben-Ze’eb (1764-1811; JE ii. 681 ff.) were 
widely studied until they were superseded by more 
modern and more competent works. The revival 
of Hebrew philology was due in a very special 
degree to the pioneer work of S. D. Luzzatto 
(1800-66 ; cf. JE viii. 224 ff, ). Luzzatto was at the 
same time the first Jewish scholar for centuries 


who combined the study of the language wuth the 
exegesis of Scripture, and may also be regarded as 
the most eminent independent representative of 
Biblical literature among the Jews of last century. 
With the name of Luzzatto that of Abiaham Geiger 
(1810-74) deserves to be specially associated Speak- 
ing generally, we may say that the Biblical science 
of the Jews during last century was profoundly 
influenced by the contemporary critical works of 
Christian scholars in the same field. 

2 . Works relating to the Talmud. — The Talmud 
came to be the most important, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most highly esteemed branch of 
Jewish literature ; it is in a sense hound up with 
Biblical study, as its germs are found in the Mid- 
rash, and as it purports to he nothing more than an 
exposition of and a complement to the Scriptures. 
It consists of two parts, the Mishna and its eluci- 
dation, the latter being the Talmud in the narrower 
sense ; the term G^mara, which is usually applied 
to the second part, is of relatively late origin, and 
was introduced into the text by the clerical censor- 
ship. Our use of the expression ‘the Talmud’ 
involves a presumption due to the facts of historical 
development ; for, although there is but one Mishna, 
there are two commentaries upon it— one of Pales- 
tinian, the other of Babylonian, origin. In the 
process of historical development, however, the 
seminaries of Palestine were early dissolved, while 
those of Babylonia maintained their position, and 
succeeded in establishing the regulative supremacy 
of their views and decisions. The result was that, 
although in the earlier period the Palestinian 
scholars were held in great honour, and their 
decisions sought in all important questions, eventu- 
ally the scholars of Babylonia came to be the sole 
recognized authorities. In the age of the G®6nlm 
(c. 600-1040) the Babylonian Talmud had secured 
so high a place in general esteem that its Pales- 
tinian counterpart was virtually forgotten ; and 
when, about the year lOOO, the latter was once 
more brought to mind, consolation for its long 
neglect was sought in the pretext that the decisions 
of the Palestinian scholars had been known to the 
Babylonians, and had been duly taken into con- 
sideration by them. In consequence, the Pales- 
tinian Talmud remained in comparative obscurity ; 
it was not studied to anything like the same extent 
as the Babylonian, nor did it find a single commen- 
tator during the entire mediseval period ; moreover, 
its text suffered such gross deterioration that we 
can now scarcely hope to see it restored even to a 
semblance of its original form. It should be noted, 
however, that a few H^llakhic collections from 
Palestine, the so-called Minor Tractates, were 
appended to the Babylonian Talmud, and were 
studied iu conjunction with it, thus becoming a 
factor in the further development of religious 
practice and religious law. The two Talmuds are 
not related to the Mishna in the same way ; in the 
Palestinian Talmud we have the commentary to 
forty Mishnaic Tractates, belonging to the first 
four Orders ; in the Babylonian we have thirty- 
six only, principally from the second, third, fourtla, 
and fifth Orders, while of the first and sixth Orders 
only one tractate in each is dealt with. 

As the Talmud, until the dawn of the modern 
epoch, occupied the central place in Jewish learn- 
ing, and formed the supreme standard of religious 
thought and practice among the Jews, it became 
the nucleus of an enormous literature, which, in 
connexion with its more outstanding representa- 
tives, may be summarized in the following divisions. 

(a) Mscplanatory worhL— For so intricate a work as the 
Talmud, explanation was indispensable; its own expositions were 
frequently very brief, and the links of connexion could be sup- 
plied! only by those !wbo had been initiated into the peculiar 
mode of its dialectic ; moreover, the language of the Jews, like 
thek general condiUons of life, underwent in prooess of time 
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radical changes, and was no longer the same as was presupposed 
m the Talmud. The need of explanation was felt at an early 
date, and soon, indeed, explanatory notes seem to have "been 
attached to the text and transmitted with it ; thus we find 
writers of the 10th cent, quoting verMtim from comments 
dating from the 6th.i On the other hand, what we may call an 
expository literature was not evolved till a much later day, for 
it was the G«5ium of the lOfch cent who first felt constrained to 
supply written comments— first of all m the form of explana- 
tions of words ; and these, again, were the germs of the com- 
prehensive dictionaries, of which the most celebrated was the 
of Nathan b. Jehiel of Borne (t 1106 ; cf. JB ix. 180 ff.). 
The first commentaries in the ordinary sense, however, were pro- 
duced in K. Africa c. a.d. 1001) ; besides explaining words, they 
gave short notes elucidating the context. The most important 
of these N. Afncan commentaries ia that of R. Jffananel b. 
Hushiel of Kairwan (990-*1050 ; at JB vi. 205). In Spain little 
progress was made in the composition of commentaries, 
aJfchougb at was in that country that the most influential 
Mishna commentary of tiie ^diddle Ages was composed, viz. 
that of Moses Maimomdes 11S5-1204 ; cf. JB ix. 73 £f.}, 
written originally in Arabic, but afterwards translated into 
Hebrew, and from the time that it was first printed (1492) to 
the present day regularl^^ embodied in editions of the Mishna 
or the Talmud. The most notable contributions to the exposi- 
tion of the Talmud were produced in Germany and France. 
Talmudic learning, carrying with it the earliest commentaries, 
spread by way of Italy to Germany. Gershom b. Judah, 

* the Light of the Exile * (t 1040 ; cf. JB v. 638 f.), who taught 
itiM&iiiia, gave the impulse to a new method of Talmudic exposi- 
tion. His school not only dealt in the most thorouigh manner 
with details, but attached great importance to bringing out 
the connexion of thought ; and from that school emanated the 
most notable of all commentaries on the Talmud, that of Eashi 
mentioned above. Its greatness lies in the fact that its author, 
with the self-restraint of genius, surrenders bis mind wholly to 
the text, suppressing his own opinions, and bent only upon dis- 
covering and exbibitmg the thought of the original writer, 
Rasbi never introduces superfluous matter ; nor, again, does he 
ever gloss over a difilcnlty ; he either gives a solution of it or 
modestly confesses that he has none to suggest The work 
came to be used as an indispensable auxiliary to the study of 
the Talmud; it superseded all previous commentaries, and 
threw all the later into the shade. While much of the exjioai- 
tory literature of that age was buried in oblivion until the 
modern period, Rashi’s worfe was frequently conjoined with 
the MSS of the Talmud, and it has been bound up with the ' 
printed editions from tlie first; even at the present day, in- j 
deed, it is regarded as an essential adjunct to the study of the j 
Talmud, and no less as a work on the whole unrivalled in its I 
method. Tlie French schools sought to supplement Bashi; they 
occasionally felt the need of a more dialectical mode of expoei- I 
tion, and thought that the text of the Talmud should be j 
furnished with decisions of the questions proposed and with : 
references to practical life ; and, finding none of these things j 
in Raahi’s work, tliey VTote supplementary notes, j 

which, however, did not run continuously with the text, but i 
here and there supplied comments of tlie desiderated tjme upon j 
nardoular passages. Of these TfieilfisU numerous schools arose 
in Germany and France during the 12fch aud lath centuries ; i 
the works which they protluoed wore much studied In the , 
Middle Ages, and afterwards, from the time when the Talmud i 
was first printed In its entirety (Venice* 1620), a number of 
them, selected for putpose® of study, were issued In oon» ! 
junction with it (cf. Jb xii. 2020.). A peouHar development I 
of the expoaitory literature appears in the so-called "novels* 
(^iddilsMmX which, taking their pattern from the works of 
NahmajoideefllPi-c. 0270) and fSolomon h. Adreth (1286-1810), 
continued to be produced for hundreds of years from the ISih 
cent. ; they were really commentaries in the form of treatises on 
entire seciaons of the Talmud, Talmudic commentaries finally 
degenerated into mere empty dialectic, and this was specially 
the case in Germany and Poland from the 16th century. 

As regards the Palestinian Talmud, the Middle Ages scarcely 
produced a single commentator, and the modem period not 
even one, who deals with it from beginning to end. The best 
known and r^at widely circulated commentaries to it are the 
h&'MdM of David Prankel, the teacher of Hoses 
Mendelssohn, and the BnS MOshe of Moses Margoliofeh (o, 1700). 
For the literature of the commentaries see JB adi. 28®. 

(6) Compendta.— 'While the Talmud was regarded as the 
standard to which all religious institutions must conform and 
by which all questions of law must be solved, it was, never- 
theless, but iu adapted to feolUtate consultamon for the de- 
cirions that were often required in praorical life. Apart from 
tbe^ fact that it was a work of vast compass, such as scsarcdy 
a single individual could completely master, it confined itself 
almost wholly to the discussion of the questions which it raised, 
and hardly over gave a decision as to which of the opinions 
which. it presented should he regarded as authoritative. Fur- 
ther, its matter is not always systemafeioally arranged; it 
frequently passes abruptly from one theme to another, so that 
its diaoussions of a single question have often tb be sought for 
and examined in widely separate places. In order to remedy 
these defects, Yehudal, GSdn in Sura, had (o, A.n, 760) drawn up 
a compendium of which was subBequently revlsea, 

enlarged, and, as the MiMkMth i3^dh(fl6tht given a place in the 
religious literature by Simon (Jiayyara (o. 86§, from whose time 


1 Of. N. Brull, Jahtmfm Mr Gescii. tmd Xdtt,, li. 
(Frankfort, 1876) 43. 


it has been taken into account as a basis for all decisions (cf. 
JB vii, 461 ff.). The BiXldkhUh Q^dMldth often follows the 
Talmud's own order, and, while abridging^ its diBcussions, it 
reproduces them with verbal accuracy, and in such a way m to 
make the final question quite clear. The same method was 
adopted by Isaac b. Jacob Alfasi (lOlS-1108), whose work was 
dihgmntly studied, and was likewise used as a basis for decisions. 
This type of synoptical abridgment of the Talmud became the 
work of a special school, mainly in Spain, where it was culti- 
vated by many scholars— and witli outstanding success by 
Asher b. Jehiel (t 1327), a native of Germany, who took Alfasl's 
text as his groundwork, and added to it numerous notes from 
the Tdsafifets ; Ins compendium is generally given in the printed 
editions of the Talmud. 

Another mode of epitomizing the matter of the Talmud was 
to arrange it under the ‘Slx hundred and thirteen command- 
ments and prohibitions,' an arrangement which is first found as 
an introduction to the Mtlldkhdth G^dh6l6tlt,, and was subse- 
quently often reproduced in comprehensive forms. The most 
important work of this class is the 5?/er Aow-Jf i‘?icdfA of Moses 
Maimonides, which, originally written in Arabic, was several 
times translated into Hebiew, and found many opponents and 
many imitators (cf. JB iv. 181 ff.). 

The most important and practically most serviceable type of 
compendium, however, was the ‘Code* in the narrower sense 
of the word. Here, too, Maimonides stands supreme ; hia JfisAnJ 
TdruA, written in Hebrew <?. a.d. 1180, is the most systematic 
book III all Jewish literature; with masterly skill he arranges 
the entire material of the Talmud according to subjects, grouj>« 
it in paragraphs, and succeeds in presenting it in such a way 
that the reader can at once find his bearings. Each section 
of the work opens with a clear statement of its subject, and 
then proi'eeds from the less to the more significant, from de- 
tails to essentials, all being set forth so lucidly that the solution 
of any particular problem can be found without delay. The 
book met with the approbation which it so well merited— 
though it likewise encountered opposition, not only because of 
the Imld and unprejudiced views advanced by the author in 
the theological sections, but also— what chiefly concerns us here 
— because of its very stmeture. Codification was a process tliat 
was never greatly favoured among tli« Jews, who were di»i>osed 
to fear that it might supersede the study of the sourcctt ; and 
with regard to the work in question, consisting as it did of 
abstractly formulated paragraphs, and giving no references to 
sources or to the learned champions of particular views, Uiey 
thought it well to guard specially against that danger. Never- 
theless, the admirable structure of the JfisAn^ Ter ah, and the 
veneration in which its author was held, made ifc a sbindard 
work; and the writings designed to elucidate or criticise it 
constitute a literary aggregate of vast proportions, 

Maimonides, in importing the entire material of the Talmud 
into his Code, took no account of the question whether It stili 
applied to the conditions of his age ; thus, s.g., he dealt al'in 
with the laws regarding the Temple, the sacrlfioea, etc. About 
the year 1840, however, Jacob b. Asher drew up a new eode, 
enfciUed Arhdd furimt in which he jiiwed by such subjects as 
were no longer of praowoal significance, and (}<wumnce of 
views Olid decisions that had meanwhile c«jim© to tJie front ; 
moreover, unlike Maimonides, he dealt with tJio various themwi 
ia treatiHCS, not ia separate paragraphs, and, in iiartioular, ho 
gave expression to the views of aeiioiara who hati lived in the 
centuries Immediately preceding. The ArbdM furim came to 
bo a work of the utmost aigiiilcance in the following perioil. 
Joseph %aro (1488-1676 ; of, JB Hi. and art. ^auo, dasfei ij) 

wrote a voluminous commentary to it, the Fdifif, from 
which he afterwards compiled an abstract entitled 
*AniM. The Shui^dti follows the arrangement of the 

Aytd'd f'Srimi and, like that work, is divided into four pans. 
It deals only with the laws tlmt had been in force from the 
fall of the Temple, hut it departs from its model and reverts 
to the method of Maimonides ia giving rules only, short pam- 
graphs, and in making no reference to its sources or to Hie 
advocates of particular views. In systematizing mmr and 
candour of thought, however, Joseph Qaro is signally inferior 
to Maimonides; he was strongly influenced hj the mystiml 
tendency in the theology of the period of decadence. The 
SkiUHn *Irukh was at first slighted, being* regarded as a mere 
"book for tire ignorant/ and its eventual fame was due to ha 
critics, who gave expression to their opporing views in com* 
mentaries and supplements to it. To begin with, Moses Isi^ries 
(1620-73; cf. JBvX 078 ff.) published a smdes of supplement* 
to the Mth under tne ritle of JOarkhi Mdshfi, and aftep 
wards re-issued them as glosses to the ^ArMh, here, 

on the basis of the Talmudic tradition then dominant in Ger- 
many, he frequently modified the deoWons of <^ro. It was in 
this supplemented form that the " JCraka was thereafter 

regularly given to the public, hut ifc did not win f tUl recognition 
riU about 1060, by which date each of its four parts bad already 
formed the text of criebxated commentaries ; th^e, however, 
were not of the nature of exposli^ons, but were rather supple- 
ments, and often, indeed, in direct opposition to fchelr text 
Thus at length it gained an acknowledged position, yet never 
without encountering resistance ; and even in those ciroles of 
Jewish life where iu principle it served as a norm there were 
countless departures from it in matters of detail* On the 
literature of the compendia ot, further, JM vii. 036®. 

(c) ih«rponssS.— A oomhinafclon of the two forms of Talmudic 
literature dealt with In the foregoing is found in the Sh^Mdth 
fi-fpesAilthdth ("<iue8tions and Answers*), which contain expla- 
naidons, deoliriohs of particular cases, etc. The literary Inter- 
Chimge ot views regarding Talmudio problems began very early, 
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and an active correspondence by letter had been carried on 
between the teachers of the Talmud m Palestine and those in 
Babylonia. In proportion as the Jews became more and more 
dispersed, correspondence became more and more necessary ; 
and from the time of the Q«6mm there was a large increase in 
the number of responses ; from that penod itself, indeed, no 
fewer than fifteen more or less voluimnous collections of re- 
sponses have been preserved. Nor, when the centre of Jewish 
life was transferred to Europe in the Middle Ages, dUd the 
interchange of opinions dimmish either in extent or in vigour. 
Thousands of opinions and legal pronouncements by certain 
eminent Rabbis of medimval times have been preserved, and 
were in the mass consulted as an important source of mforma- 
tion. The number of works embodying such responses is so 
enormous that we must be content to mention only the most 
extensive and the most generally consulted : from the Middle 
Ages we have those of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (1220- 
9^, Nahmanides (119t-o. 1270), and Solomon b Adreth (1235- 
1310), and that of Isaac h. Sheshet (1320-1408), all belonging 
to Spain ; from the dawn of the modem period, those of Israel 
Isserlein (t 1460) and Joseph Kolon (c. 1460), as also that of 
David ibn Abu Simra (t c. 1570) ; and from more recent times 
those of Ezekiel Laudau (f 1793) and Moses Sofer (t 1839). On 
the literature of the responses cf. also JE xi. 240 fP. 

(d) Systematic taorAs.— .Mention must be made, lastly, of that 
branch of the literature which deals with the problems of the 
Talmud in a methodical and systematic way— a mode of treat- 
ment hut little regarded in the earlier period, and, indeed, 
never strenuously applied till modern times. The earliest work 
aiming at a3^tematio treatment is the Seder Twrnidlm vfi’ 
Amdraim, dating from the 9th cent^ the next works of the 
kind to appear were the liat-Talmudh of ‘Samuel ibn 

Nagdila * (extant only in one part, which, however, is printed in 
all editions of the Talmud) and the Mafteah of Nissim b. Jacob, 
both of the lltb century Of great importance in a methodo- 
logical respect, again, are the introductions which Maimonides 
issued as prolegomena to his commentary on the Mishna and 
several of its divisions. Later works worthy of mention are 
the S^fer k^-Krtihuth of ^mson of Ohinon (c, 1300) and the 
JSAMMth *Oldm of Joshua ha-Levi of TIemsen (c. 1460) ; the 
latter has drawn around it numerous commentaries, and has 
often been reprinted. A new epoch in these aspects of Talmudic 
study was ushered in by S. J. L. Eapoport (1790-1867 ; ctJE 
X. 322 f.), who, in various Hebrew periodicals, as also in his 
dictionary, the 'Mrelch Mittirii dealt with the problems of the 
Talmud m a scientific way, at once systematic and cntical- 
The course marked out by Eapoport has been followed by 
Z, Frankel (1801-75; ih. v. 482 fi.) in his Darkhe ham-Mishnd 
and his M^bM M-Y^rdshalmi, Abraham Oeiger (1810-74 ; th. v. 
684fE.)in numerous treatises in his magazines, and I. H. Weiss 
(1816-1906 ; ib, xii. 496 fl.) in the historical work named below. 

3. Historical literature. — The post-Bihlical his- 
toriography of the Jews took its rise as an element 
in the systematic treatment of the Talmud. The 
majority of the earlier works in this field were 
written chiefly with the object of re-constructing 
the chain of tradition and of determining as 
accurately as possible the genealogies of eminent 
families and the chronicle of learned men. The 
germs of Jewish historical literature are found in 
the Talmud itself, and these furnished the pattern 
for the earliest developments. The chroncilogy of 
the course of history from the Creation to the 
destruction of the Second Temple is given in the 
Seder the nucleus of which was the work of 

Jose b. Iffalafta (c. a.d. 160). An annalistic work, 
though dealing only withjbhe family of the exiiarchs, 
is found in the Seder ^Qlam a genealogical 

register, which cannot have been drawn up before 
the 7th cent. A.D., and which assumes a disparaging 
attitude towards the exiiarchs of the day. The 
biographical annals of scholarship, again, are re- 
presented hy the SMer Tanndim w^-Amdrdim (c. 
880), and the Epistle of Sherira (987), the latter 
being onr principal source for the period between 
A.D, 500 and 1000. To the same class belongs also 
the Sefer haq_- Qahhdldy composed in 1 161 by Abraham 
b. IDavid of Toledo, who is chiefly concerned to 
exhibit the continuity of learned tradition down to 
his own times; for, though he gives somew^t more 
detailed information regarding the Jews in Spam 
of the two preceding centuries, yet even there his 
manifest purpose is to trace the development of 
learning and recognized authority. The work of 
Abraham Zakuto, who was for a time a professor 
of astronomy and chronology in Salamanca, but 
after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain settled 
in the East, was upon similar lines; his Sefer 
YuJtdsivh (1504) contains a detailed study of most 


of the Talmudic authorities, and also a chronology 
brought down to his own day. For centuries this 
work was known only in a form, containing a series 
of supplements, and was first made accessible in its 
original shape in 1857. Jefiiel Heilprin, of Minsk, 
wrote his Seder Kad-Bdrdth (c. 1700) solely for the 
purpose of supplementing the data of Zakuto and 
bringing the Kabbinical genealogies down to his 
own times. 

A further incentive to the writing of history was 
provided by the peculiar fortunes of the Jewish 
people, and in particular by the sufferings and 
persecutions which they had to endure almost 
without intermission during the Middle Ages. 
These oppressions are chronided in a vast number 
of fragmentary records, both in prose and in poetry, 
but there are very few connected and continuous 
accounts. We shall enumerate here only the more 
extensive compilations of this type still extant. 
A narrative of the persecutions wnich harassed the 
Jews, chiefly in the Ehine country, in connexion 
with the Crusades is given hy A. Neubauer and M. 
Stern in their H&hrcuisehe Berichte nher die Juden^ 
verfolgungen wahrend der Kreuzzuge, Berlin, 1892. 
In those days of incessant persecution it was the 
practice to read ifiommemorare) in the synagogues 
the roll of those who had perished as martyrs; 
so-called memorial books were drawn up in * the 
various communities, and were constantly added 
to. The most comprehensive of these books was 
published by S. Salfeld under the title Das Martyro- 
logium des Nurnherger MemorhucheSy Berlin, 1898. 
The earliest connected account of the persecutions 
was composed by the noted astronomer Judah ibn 
Verga (f c. 1485), whose Shebhet Y^kudhah was 
supplemented by a younger relative named Solomon 
and another writer named Joseph, and published 
in its enlarged form. The best-known account of 
the Jewish martyrdoms in the Middle Ages is from 
the hand of the physician Joseph hak-K6hen, who 
lived in the 16th cent., and resided in various 
Italian cities ; his 'Emeg fmh-Bdkhd describes with 
accuracy and graphic power the persecutions and 
banishments suffered hy the Jews irom the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. A strange combination 
of martyrology and the history of learning is found 
in Gedaliah ibn Yafiya’s ShalsJieleth hag-Qahbdld 
(c. 1550), which, although much of it was shown at 
an early date to he untrue and even incredible, 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity, and was again 
and again issued in printed editions. 

The Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages had 
little aptitude for intelligent]^ grasping or portray- 
ing their people’s history. ^ The Booh of JosippoTiy 
a reproduction of the Latin Hegesippus (cf. EBE 
vu. 578^) in fluent Hebrew, composed in Italy in 
the 10th cent., stood long alone; by reason of its 
vivid and interesting style it has always been held 
in great esteem, and has been not only frequently 
edited in Hebrew, but also translated into many 
other languages. Even more rarely, if possible, 
do we find mediaeval Jewish writers attempting to 
write profane history in Hebrew. A work of later 
date deserving of mention is Joseph hak-K6hen’s 
Ohroniele of the Kings of France and Turkey, 
written in 1553, while, a few decades afterwards, 
David Gans (t 1613, in Prague) published, in his 
^emah Ddwidh (Prague, 1592), records, first of 
Jewish, and then of universal, history from their 
respective beginnings to .his own time ; this work 
appeared also in a Latin translation. In general, 
however, Jewish writers restricted themselves to 
the composition of popular narratives of particular 
episodes. 

It was not until comparatively recent times, 
indeed, that Jewish history was treated in a 
coherent and orderly manner. In 1820 I. M. Jost 
began the publication of a history of the Jews in 
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many volumes and in various forms, in which he 
was primarily concerned to recount the political 
fortunes of his people, discussing their sociological 
development in an appendix. Leopold Zunz, “while 
he wrote nothing of the nature of a systematic 
work on Jewish history, furnished in his Ztir 
Geschickte mid Literatur (Berlin, 1845) copious 
materials for all branches of that history, and 
suggestions as to the method of treating them. 
The best- known and most widely circulated work 
of this class, the Geschichte dcTiTuclen by Graets 
(2n(i ed., Leipzig, 1853-70), aims chiefly at exhibit- 
ing the development of the religion and literature 
of the Jews in relation to their political position 
and the martyrdoms suliered by them, while A. 
Geiger’s Da^ Jndmtum und seine GeschichU 
(Breslau, 1871) deals solely with their religious 
development. I. H, Weiss, in his Heh. Ddr D6r 
w<^-D6rshtm (Vienna, 1871-91), is likewise concerned 
only wuth the development of Judaism on its 
spiritual side. On the historical literature cf. also 
M. Steinschneider, Die GescK-Literainr der Juden^ 
i. (Frankfort, 1905), and art. * Historiography ’ in 
423 ff. 

An important source of information regarding 
the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages is 
fo\md in the copious narratives of the nuniei'ous 
Jewish travellers and wayfarers. The most im- 
portant of such books of travel is the Mass€i 6th of 
Benjamin of Tudela, who (c. 1165) made a journey 
from Spain to the East and back, and noted do'Nvn 
in a racy style ‘all that he had seen or heard.’ 
In the edition of the Masm"6t% prepared by A. 
Asher (liondon, 1840), Zunz has given a detailed 
account of the geographical literature of the Jews 
ii 230 tf.}. 

4 . Systematic theology . — K great part of the 
Talmud and the hlidrashlm is devoted to the 
religious and moral teaching of Judaism; the 
Haggada in particular is concerned mainly witli 
the^ problems of tiieoiogy—with dogmatic and 
ethical ideas. No more than the Bible itself, 
however, does the Talmudic literature give a 
systematic presentation of theological doctrine. 
It was, in fact, only under the influence of Muslim 
theology that Jewish writers first essayed to deal 
systematically with the doctrinal fabric of their 
religion, and to support it by arguments. Their 
woiks were, to begm with, written in Arabic, but 
were soon all trauslated into Hebrew— largely 
through the efforts of the family of Ibn Tibbon, 
in Lunel— and in this form given to the Jewish 
world. The earliest speculative theologian among 
the Jews was Sa'adya Gadn, who, in his 
'uf-Deythi written in 933, sought to bring the 
doctrinal teaching of Judaism into relation wi'^ 
contemporary phiiosophy.^ Bahya h. Joseph (Erst 
half of llth cent. ; JM ii. 446 &) won an extra- 
ordinary success with his ^6hMth 
which treats chiefly of the moral, teachings of 
Judaism; the book was read far and wide, and 
was in its day perhaps the most popular work of 

f maeral philosophical literature among the Jews, 
udah Hnlevi(t/A7vii. 346 ff. ; see also art. Halbvi), 
in his Knzari^ renounced philosophy altogether, 
and based theology exclusively upon the revealed 
faith and the experience of the Jewish people; 
the work, by reason of its poetic mode of treatment 
in the style of the Platonic Dialogues, enjoyed a 
great vo^e. By far the most eminent work in 
this field, however, is the Mdreh JSf^hhukhim of 
Moses Maimonides, which, like Ms Mishne Tdrdh 
mentioned above, is distinguished at once for its 
rigorously systematic structure and for the keen- 
ness and independenlce of its thought. Although 
the hook, with its free handling of Jewish doctrine, 
aroused hostility on tnany sides, .and was even 
publicly burned at the instance of Jewish accusers. 


yet in influence it stands supreme ; all later study 
of Jewish philosophy revolves^ around the 31dreh, 
and the most outstanding Jewish thinkers, such as 
Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn and Solomon 

Maimon, found in it the incentive to the con- 
struction of their own systems. The MCreh marks 
the culminating point of Jeivish philosophical 
literature in the Middle Ages. Of “writers belong- 
ing to the time after Maimonides we mention only 
Levi hen Gershon ([g.r.l c. 1350; JE viiL 26 if.), 
who, with his Milhdindtfi Adh6ndi^ was the first to 
make a stand against the authority of Aristotle^ ; 
Hasdai Crescas (c. 1400; iK iv. 350 if), whose Or 
Adh67iCd was draivn upon by Spinoza as an ijii|>ort- 
ant source; and Joseph Albo(c. 1416; ih^ i. 324 ft*.), 
■whose in “was an enormously popular book. 

The period after Maimonides was, however, on 
the wdiole one of profound decadence in phEo- 
soph leal studies, which were, in fact, regarded as 
positively unlawful. The enlightened pliilosophy 
of Maimonides brought teih a counter^Kiiso in the 
comjiosition of the Qabbala (see a 

peculiar medley of speculative ideas and curious 
fancies which was put forward as an esoteric 
doctrine of ancient origin, and sought to attach 
itself to the earliest authorit ies ; its representatives, 
indeed, did not scruple even to diaseminate writings 
purporting to be the work of the most venerable 
personages, including Moses and the Patrlarcha. 
The most notable book of such speculative aeerat 
doctrine was the Zdhdr^ which \\a«s put into cir* 
culation c, 1300 by Moses de Leon, and passeii 
oif as the work of Simeon b, Yobai, a writer of tlie 
2nd cent. a.d. It takes the form of a commentary 
to the Pentateuch, but is interspersed with many 
systematic dissertations, which bear special names, 
and are perhaps later insertions. The ZChur was 
I'egarded with the utmost reverence ; it was de- 
signated a divine hook, and w'aa ranked higher 
than the Talmud or even the Bible itself ; its real 
origin was brought to light only in recent times. 
The name of Isaac Luria (f 1672) marks a further 
stage in the development of the mystical literature. 
While Luria himsmf wrote nothing, his pupils pro- 
mulgated Im teachings in a vast number of bio- 

f ’aphies of their master, of commentarioa to the 
ibie and the book of prayer, and of legal and 
ethical works. Likewise H^stdlsm (cf. EliE vii. 
666 ^), the ISBt phase of Jewish mysticism, gave 
birth to countless works of the kind indicated 
above ; but, as all of them reproduce the ideas of 
their respective schools in a most uitBysteinatio 
and incoaerent way, it is very diiflcult to describe 
them in terms of literary science. 

It was not until comparatively recent times that 
Jewish theology again assumed a rationalistic 
character. The turning-point was marked by 
Mendelssohn’s (Berlin, 1783), and there- 

after, under the influence of Kant, Hegel, and 
Schelling, Jewish thoug'ht brought forth various 
systems, not one of whiSi, however, can be said to 
have come into general favour. The modem 
Judaism of Western countries, in fact, has been 
powerfully influenced by the prevailing philosophy 
of the age. Of the latest works dealing with 
Jewish theology we would mention only K. 
Kohler, Ch^inm^iss einer systematuchen Theologte 
des JudentuTm^^ Leipzig, 1910, and S. Schechter, 
Some Aspects of Eahoime Theology y London, 1909, 
The iefeos embedded in the theological literature 
were given to the wider Jewish public by means 
of popular writings, including not only the many 
widely circulated discourses (JD«rds/idfA), but also 
numerous books of morals, which, it is true, laid 
more emphasis upon ethics than upon the specu- 
lative verification of the faith. TJie most excellent 
of the books of morals produced in the Middle 
Ages is the Sefer of Judah b, Samuel of 
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Eegenslj^g {tl2I7i JE vii. 356ff.)i a work of 
high ethical value, which, though uot free from 
the superstition of its time, is pervaded by an 
admirable spirit of piety and an earnest desire to 
foster the mutual love of men. The books of 
morals were in many eases translated into the 
language of the country in which they arose, and 
they form a large part of the Judseo-German, 
Judseo-Spanish, and Judseo- Arabic literatures. 
From the time of their composition they have had 
an enormous currency, and even at the present day 
the most widely read and systematic work on 
Judaism is the Ethik des Judentuim of M. Lazarus 
(Frankfort, 1898, 1911). 

The theology of the Jews also involved the work 
of pointing out the lines of demarcation between 
their own religion and other creeds. The Jews, who 
from an early period formed but a sparse minority 
among the adherents of other faiths, had abundant 
occasion for such procedure. As might be ex- 
pected, all their writings which deal with theo- 
logical matters are concerned also with apologetics 
and polemics, but the systematic treatment of the 
questions at issue was a relatively late develop- 
ment. The works in this field which were given 
to the public and still survive are but few in 
number j from fear of the dominant religion, in- 
deed, they were often suppressed, or at any rate 
not issued in printed form.^ Jewish polemical 
works consist either of explanations of Biblical 
passages which had been interpreted in a Christo- 
logical or Muhammadan sense, or of systematic 
treatises on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity 
or Islam. Of writings directed against Christianity 
the Tdl^dhdth (on which see ERE vii. 552“') 

was not used so much by Jews themselves as by 
Christian controversialists. Of Jewish polemical 
works that created a considerable stir, mention 
may be made of the NissaMn of Lipman-Miihl- 
hausen, a resident of Prague (c. 1400), who in that 
work brought forward three hundred and forty-six 
passages ox the OT as telling against Christianity, 
and the J^izzuq Emund, in which Isaac Trokx, the 
Qaraite, made a systematic attack upon Christian 
doctrine (c. 1680). Both of these works were trans- 
lated into various languages, and many attempts 
were made to refute them by Christian theologians. 
On the polemical literature cf., further, JE x. 102 ff, 

A considerable amount of varied polemical 
activity was likewise directed against the Qaraites 
and other Jewish sects, hut for the most part it 
finds expression incidentally in more general writ- 
ings, and wo are unable to specify any monograph 
of importance in this smaller field. 

5 . Liturgical and secular poetry. — ^The worship 
of God supplied the most powerful impulse to the 
post-Biblioal development of Hebrew poetry, which, 
now termed pit/yut, was revived with a view to en- 
riching the htur^. All instruction in and lauda- 
tion of Jewish history and religion, which in the 
olden time had been the work of the preacher, fell, 
from c, A.D, 600, to the function of the paitdn* It 
was under the influence of the Arabs that Jewish 
religious poetry sprang into life, and it was from 
them that it borrowed its artistic forms, but it 
required first of all to mould the Hebrew language 
to its designs— -a process which, after long-sustained 
efforts, was at length brought to full realization in 
Spain, The most distinguished paii^dn of the 
Middle Ages was Eleazarh. Jacob naq-Qalir, who 
lived probably c. a.d. 750 in Palestine ; he com- 

E osed over two hundred well-known poems, which 
ave found a place iu the Jewish prayer-books of 
1 Writings connected with the long controFersy between 
Judaism and Christianity were collected by J. B. de Rossi in 
bis Mbliotkecoi Judaiccu Anttchristiana, Parma, 1800, while 
ateinschneider has compiled a work entitled Polemiscke^ 'U/nd 
apologetiscke Interatw in arabischer Sprache zwisohen Hua- 
Ivman, Christen und, Jttden^ Leipzig, 1877. 


nearly all countries, though we must note the 
exception of Sjpain, which had its own eminent 
figures in this field, and where mediseval Hebrew 
poetry attained its highest level between 1040 and 
1140. The most outstanding names here are those 
of Solomon ibn Gabirol, Moses and Abraham ibn 
Ezra, and Judah Halevi ( 9 '^.v.). Poems by these 
writers are found in all prayer-books, but such com- 
positions form only a small part of their poetic work; 
they also wrote voluminous ‘ divans,’ which, it is 
true, soon fell into oblivion, and were rediscovered 
only in recent times ; a number of them still await 
publication. On t]iQplyyut cf, JE x. 65 ft*. 

While liturgical poetry occupied the place of 
supreme regard, other branches of the poetic art 
were by no means neglected. Of these the most 
widely cultivated was the didactic, which was 
turned to account in every department of know- 
ledge. ^ The piyyut itself sometimes assumed a 
didactic form ; but, in addition, we find disquisi- 
tions in verse relating to the calendar, philology, 
and Biblical study, the H41akha, the laws of 
religion, Talmudic jurisprudence, philosophy and 
polemics, history, medicine, astronomy, etc., and 
poems in all these branches of study are extant 
m large numbers (cf. JE x. 98 f. ). Of more im- 
portance, as being more closely in touch with the 
poetic spirit, is Jewish lyric poetry. The religious 
poetry, once more, was to a great extent lyrical. 
But the earliest development of the lyric in the 
ordinary sense, i.e. the poetry that finds its themes 
in love, wine, war, patiiotism, etc., took place in 
Spain, where the supreme master of this form was 
Moses ibn Epa, where Judah Halevi won renown 
by Ms occasional poems and his poetical descrip- 
tions of nature, and where Abraham ibn Ezra and 
Judah al-5arizi (early 13th cent.) found recognition 
as keen satirists. The greatest Jewish secular 
poet, however, was Immanuel b. Solomon, of Rome 
— ibe contemporary, perhc^s a personal friend, 
of Dante — who combined Oriental fantasy with 
Italian erotics, and gave expression to them in 
highly polished Hebrew verse, writing, indeed, with 
such audacious abandon that the Bhfilhan ^AruJch 
forbade the reading of the poet’s Maliberdth on the 
Sabbath, while even in our own time Graetz has 
accused him of having profaned the Hebrew muse. 
Another lyric writer worthy of mention is Israel 
Nagara (c. 1670), who, while he sings of God and 
of Israel, works upon a basis of love-songs and their 
melodies, and writes with such intensity of passion 
and such daring anthropomorphism that he too in- 
curred the censure of the Rabbis. Moses Jfayyim 
Luzzatto (1707-47) deserves mention as a writer of 
great emotional power, and as the first who com- 
posed epic poetry in the Hebrew language. 

Jewirii poetry, like Jewish literature m general, 
passed through a long period of barrenness, which 
lasted, indeed, until it was vitalized by the modern 
renascence of intelleetnal interests. The majority 
of the more distinguished poets of the present age 
are of Russian origin, the most eminent of aU being 
Judah Loeb Gordon (183X‘-92; cf. JE vi. 47 f.), 
whose achievement, however, lies more in the field 
of satire than in that of the lyric. Of living poets 
special reference is due to H, K. Bialik, whose lyric 
poetry has justly met with the highest apprecia- 
tion, and whose compositions have already been 
translated into nearly every European language. 
The last few decades have witnessed the rise of a 
ccmious Hebrew literature of general interest. 

LTTBRAtinU!.— J. W. Eihendge, Jerusalem and Tiberias; 
Sora and Cordova ; Reliqima and Seholastie Learning of the 
JmvSf London, 1866; M. Steinschnelder, Jetoish Literature 
from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Centwry^ Eng, tr., do^ 1867; 
D. Cassel, Lehrhuch der jiidiechen Geschichte wid idtterattir, 
LeipTO I 879 , SBerlm, 1896, Eng. tr., Manual of Jewish Sistorg 
and Literdturef Liondon, 1883; G. Karpeles, Gesehichte der 
judischen Literatnr, Berlin, 1886, 21909 , Em Bitch in die 
judische Literature Bmgue, 1806, Jewish Literature and other 
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jBssays, Philadelphia and London, 1805 ; I. Abrahams, A Short 
BistoryofJewimLiteraiureyhrmdon^XQ^l S. Levy, ‘Is there 
a Jewish Literature?’ in JQR xv. 11903] 583-603; J. Jacobs, 
art, ‘Bibliography’ mJjSiii. [1902] 199-201; I. Davidson, art. 
‘ Literature, Hebrew,’ i6. viii. [190i] 108-112. 

I. Elbogeh. 

LITERATURE (Palilavi). — Pahlayi ('Par- 
thian,’ t.e. ‘heroic, belonging to heroic times’), or 
Middle Persian, literature dates, so far as its con- 
tributions to religion are concerned, from the 8th 
to the lith cent, of our era ; and its chief value in 
this regard is the elucidation of Eoroastriaaiism 
and Manichseanism since it explains and 

supplements the data contained in the Avesta 
(o.-y,) and adds materially to the scanty documents 
of Manichcean literature, besides giving frag- 
mentary renderings of Christian texts. The re- 
ligious material in Middle Persian falls into three 
categories : translations of Avesta texts, original 
comiJositions on Zorqastrian religions subjects, and 
Manichman and Christian literature. 

I. Translations of Avesta texts. — These trans- 
lations are combined with running commentaries, 
sometimes of considerable length; but they are 
handicapped by failing to understand the original, 
especially in its grammatical relations, since the 
inEeoted type of the Avesta language had yielded, 
long before the composition of any Sliddle Persian 
of which we have any indication, to the analytic 
type present in Paliiavi, whose grammar differs 
only in unimportant details from that of Modern 
Persian and other modem Indo-Iranian dialects. 
At the same time, the Middle Persian translations 
of the Avesta possess a real value and must be 
considered in any attempt to decipher the meaning 
of the Avesta original, particulaily in view of the 
allusions, etc., preserved by Iranian tradition (see, 
further, art. Interpbetation [Vedic and Avesta]). 
The principal Pahlavi translations are of tlie 
Tasna^ Vtspamd, and (most conveniently 

ed. F. Spiegel, Amsta^ Vienna, I8o3-58; L. if. 
Mills, Tm Ancient MIS of the Yasnaj with its 
Pahlmi Tt. (a.J?. IS^S), generally quoted as 
Oxford, 1893, and GathaSf Leipzig, 1B92-1913 [also 
with Sanskrit and Modern Persian versions, and 
Eng. tr,]; the Vendlddd separately by B. P. 
Saniana, Bombay, 181)5, and 11* Jamasp and M. 
M, Uanderia, do. 1007), PfydyUm (ed. [also with 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Gujarati verslona, and Eng. 
tr.] M. ]Sr. Bhalla, New York, 1908),^ Yatt i (ed. 
K. Salemann, in Tramm&duS^ congr^ des omnta- 
lutes f Petrograd, 1879. ii. 498-592), vi., viL, xi. 
(ed. J. Darmestetor, Etudes orient. , Paris, 1883, 
ii. 286-288, 292-294, 333-839; a complete ed. is 
promised by Dhalla), Mlmngktan (ed. B. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1894; tr. of Avesta portion by 
Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta^ Paris, 18U2-93, iii. 78- 
148, and SEE iv.^ [1895] 304-368), Acgemadaecd 
(ed. and tr. W. Geiger, Erlangen, 1878), and Ed^owt 
Rash (ed, and tr. Soshangji Jamaspii Asa and M. 
Hang, in their Arda V%rdf Bombay, 1872-74, 
also tr. Barmesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii. 648-658, and 
SEE xxiii, [1883] 311-323). In addition, PaUiavi 
versions of Yt. ii., xiv., and xxiv., and of the 
Afr%nahdns and Slh rdcaj&s, are known to exist 
in MS,s 


1 TrajislatiouB of the Pahlavi version of Ys. xxx. and Ivii. have 
been made by H. Hubsohmann (Bin zoroastr. Lied, Munich, 
1872, and SAiA, phil.-hist;. Glass®, 1878, pp. 651-664), of xi. by 
W. Bang (MU. d« VAoad. rot/, de Belgique, xviii. [1889] 247-260), 
M xxyiii.-xx3dl. 1 by M. Haug (B^says on the Samd Langxmge, 
WHtmga, md BMmon of the. ParSis^, London, 1907, pp, 888- 
354), of ixt M. B. IMvar (Leipzsig, 1904), and of Verm. i. by 
W. Geiger (BrlMigett. 1877), of I, xviii.-xx. by Haug (op. eit. 
866-398), and of xvii. by B, Horn (BBMG xllU. [1889] slUl). 

2 1!he aufihenitciby of the Vmrkart-i^Bmk (ed. Peshotan, 
Bombay, 1848) is too dubious to be considered here. The boolc, 
of which the writer knows only two copies (in the Staatbiblio- 
thek, Munich, and in the library of A. v. W. Jackson, Columbia 
University), has been suppressed by the Parais as unauthentio 
(of. on it West, GIrP if, 89 f. ; 0. Bartholomae, IndoaerTncm. 
Borsohungm, xi. [1900] 119-181, Ijdl [1901] 92-101). 


2, Texts on Zoroastrian religious subjects.— 
Of these the longest and most important is the 
Dlnkart (‘Acts of the Beligion dating from the 
9th cent., and forming ‘a large collection of infor- 
mation regarding the doctrines, customs, traditions, 
history, and literature of the Mazda-worshipping 
religion ’ (E. W. West, GlrP ii. 91). The first two 
books have been lost, and the ninth ends abruptly. 
The Dlnkart is the chief source for a knowledge 
of Zoroastrian philosophy in the Sasanid period, 
and it also contains much legendary material of 
value, such as the traditions concerning Zoroaster 
(tr. West, BBE xlvii. [1897] 3-130), while two 
books, viii.-ix. (tr. West, ib, xxxvii. [1892] 3-397), 
contain summaries of the Avesta, including accounts 
of those large portions which are no longer extant. 
The text, which is of exceptional difficulty, has 
been edited by B. M, Madan (Bombay, 1911), 
and, with English and Gujarati paraphrases,^ by 
Peshotan Behramji and Barab Peshotan Sanjana 
(do. 1874 ff. ; vol. xiii. carries the work through 
Dlnh. vii. 2). The BundahUn treats of Zoroastrian 
cosmogony, cosmology, and eschatology. It is 
found in two recensions ; a shorter (ed. and tr. F. 
Justi, Leipzig, 1868 ; tr. West, SBB v. [1880] 3- 
161) and a longer— the so-called Great, or Iranian, 
BundahUn (ed. T. B. Anklesaiia, Bombay, 1908 ; 
summary of contents in GlrP ii, 100-102 ; ir. of 
portions by Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. 267 f., ii. 
300-322, 398-402 ; by J. J. Modi, Astatic Papers, 
Bombay, 1906, pp. 225-234; and by E. Blochet, 
liHB xxxh. [1895] 99 ff'., 217 ff'.). 

Eschatology forms the general subject of the 
Artd-l-Vlrdf Ndniak, which sets forth, in describ- 
ing the journey of Arta-i-Viiaf through heaven and 
hell, the future life of both righteous and wicked 
(ed. Hoshangji and Haug, Bombay, 1872-74). Here 
belong also tiie Bahman YaU, which purports to 
be Ahura Mazda’s revelation to Zoroaster of the 
future vicissitudes of the Iranian nation and 
religion (ed. K. A. Noshervan, Poona, 1899: tr. 
West, SJ3E V. 191-236) ; and the Mfatan-i-Sdh 
Vdhrdm-l-Vatjdmnd (‘Coming of King VahrEm- 
i-Varjavand’), on the expulsion of the Arabs from 
Persia (ed. Jamaspji Minooheherji Jamasp- Asana, 
Pahlavi Texts contained in the Comx ilLfiC, Bombay, 
1897-1913, p. 160 i). 

The principal Pahlavi texts of a purely general 
relmous character are the following; Mmllgdn-l- 
Eajt .<4wia^anc^ ( ‘Particulars of the seven Amesha 
Bpentas’); Bt(iyUn-l Bih-liocah (‘Praise of the 
Iliirty Days’), which ‘praises and invokes Affhar- 
mazd as tlie creator of each of the thirty sacred 
beings whose names are applied to the days of 
the month, and whose attributes are detailed and 
blessed insuccession’ (West, GIrPiL 108) ; Btdyihi- 
l-DrMn, a laudation of the dron, or sacred cake ; 
Eaqiyat-i-Eojhd (* Btatement of the Bays ’), stating 
what actions axe suitable on each of the days of 
the month ; Mdtlgan-l MakFravarfln Eoj Xurddi, 
enumerating the marvellous events that have 
occurred on the sixth day of the first month from 
the beginning to the end of the world (ed. Jamaspji, 
m. cit., pp. 1(J2-10S ; tr, K. J. JamSsp AstnA, CaTna 
meimricd Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 12^129); 
MdIi£dn-%-Sih-Iidj, containing material similar to 
the E^qiqat, but in fuller detail (tr. B. P. Sanjana, 
Rext-ofMn Mfarriages m old Irdn, London, 1888, 
pp. 10^116) ; DdriJM^XiPrsanMh, ^ving the com- 
ponents (contentment, perseverance, etc.) which 
are to be pounded with ‘ ime pestle of reverence,’ and 
taken dally at dawn with the spoon of prayer (ed. 
Jamaspji, c^, dt.^ p. 154); 0%m4-Dr6n (‘Meaning 
of the Bacred Cake ’), dealing with the embolism 
and consecration of the drMn ; Pate^-i-X^i, a long 
formula for the confession of one’s sins ; a number 
of Jfrim ( ‘ Benedictions ’) ; the J.^kvdd, or mar- 
riage benediction ; Namdz-i-Ailharmmd, a lauda» 
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tion of Ahura Mazda (ed. and tr. E. Sachan, JSWA W 
Ixvii. [1871] 828-833 ; also tr. Darmesteter, Um 
FrUre judio-persane, Paris, 1891); and Nam- 
stdyiSmh^ a laudation of the name and attributes 
of Ahura Mazda. 

Second only to the Dinhart as a souiee for 
knowledge of the religious philosophy of the 
Sasanid Zoroastrians (and, like the larger work, 
doubtless embodying a large amount of older 
material) is what may be termed responsa litera- 
ture. ^ This treats of all sorts of matters on which 
questions might arise. One of the most important 
works of this type is the Datistdn^l-Blnlhi the 
‘ Religious Opinions " of Manuscihar, high priest of 
Pars and Kinnan, in reply to the questions raised 
by Mitro-Xurset and others (tr. W est, SBE xviii. 
[1882] 3-276 ; the first 16 questions ed. D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1897) ; with this is connected 
a long and important Pahlavi Ftwdyat (ed. Bamanji 
NasaryanjiOhabhar, Bombay, 1913), while the same 
Manuscihar wrote, in 881, three epistles on ritual 
problems (ed. Dhabhar, Bombay, 1912, tr. West, 
^BE xviii. 279-366), his brother, Zat-Si>aram, also 
being the author of a noteworthy religious treatise 
(tr. West, BBE v. 155-186, xlvii. 133-170, xxxvii. 
401-405). Of equal importance with the Batistan- 
l-Dlmk is the Bi7id-l’Mam6g-i-Xrat (' Opinions of 
the ^irit of Wisdom’), of which only a portion 
(ed. IT. C. Andreas, Kiel, 1882) survives in Pahlavi, 
though the conmlete work is found in Pazand and 
Sanskrit (ed. West, Stuttgart, 1871, tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. [1885] 3-113). The FursiSmhd (‘Questions ’) 
are chiefly answered by quotations from Avesta 
texts (the latter ed. and tr. Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avestay iii. 53-77, SBE iv.^ 276-299), and another 
noteworthy collection of responsa (as yet unedited) 
is contained in the Ewdyat-i-Hemet-i-ASamhUtan, 
Here, too, belongs, roughly speaking, the Sdyast- 
Id-Say ast (‘Proper andlmpropex’), whose contents 
‘ are of a very varied character, but sins and good 
works, precautions to avoid impurities, details of 
ceremonies and customs, the mystic signification 
of the Gathas, and praise of the sacred Deings are 
the principal subjects discussed’ (West, GIrF ii. 
107 ; tr. West, SBE v. 239-406). In this category 
may also be ranked the Mdtlgan-l-Yo^t-l-FrydnOy 
narrating how the righteous Yosht answered the 
33 questions of the wizard Axt, who was thus 
destroyed, whereas he had previously killed all 
who had failed to solve his queries— the Iranian 
version of the story of the sphinx (ed. and tr. 
Hoshangji and Hang, in their Ardd Yirdf ; also tr. 
A. Bartlidlemy, Une L^gende iramenney Pans, 
1889). Controversial literature is represented by 
the MdtlgdnA gujastah AhdlUy recounting the 
disputation between the heretic Abalis and Atflr- 
Earnbag (who began the compilation of the 
Blnkart) before the khalif al-Ma’mun about 825 
(ed. and tr. Barth41emy, Paris, 1887). 

Yet another important type of Pahlavi literature 
is that of didactic admonitions. To this class be- 
long the Fand-ndmah-l-ZaraiilSt (not the Prophet, 
but probably the son of Aturpat-I-Maraspandan ; 
ed. and tr. P. B. Sanjana, in his ^Game-Shdyagdn, 
Bombay, 1885); Andarj-l-XusTo-l-Kandtan, pur- 
porting to be the dying counsels of Chosroes to his 
people (ed. and tr. Sanjana, op, cit , ; also tr. L. C. 
Casartelli, BOB i. [1887] 97-101, and Salemann, 
Milanges asiat, tires du bull, de Vacad, imp, des 
sciences de^ St. Fetersbourg, ix. [1887] 242-263) ; 
Andarj-i-Aturpdt-i-Mdraspandan, being the advice 
of Aturpat to his son Zaratusht (perhaps the person 
mentioned* just above ; ed. and tr. Sanjana, op. cit ; 
also tr. C, de Harlez, Miiseon, vi. [1887] 66-78) ; 
Fand-ndmah-l- Vajorg-Mitro-i-BuxtaJcdn (ed. and 
tr. Sanjana, op, cit) ; Five Bispositions for Friests 
tmd Ten Admonitions for Lay mm (ed. Jamaspji, 
op. cit, 129-131) ; ChmraeterisUcs of a Nappy Man 


(ed. Jamaspji, op. cit 162-167) ; Vdcah aeeand- 
l-Aturpat-i-Mdraspanddny the dying counsel of 
Attirpat (ed. Jamaspji, op, cit. 144-153) ; Andarj-l- 
Aoenar-l-dMmaky Injunctions to Beh-dinsy Admoni- 
tions to MazdayasrdanSf and Sayings of Atur- 
Farnhag and Baxt- Afrit (these as yet unedited). 

3 * Manichaean and Christian literature. — Until 
comparatively recently it was supposed that Pahlavi 
literature was exclusively Zoroastrian; but the 
discoveries made in Central Asia by M. A. Stein, 
A. Griinwedel, A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot have 
revealed a new province of extreme interest and 
value. The decipherment of the MSS found by 
these explorers has only begun. Here it must 
suffice to say that we already possess Pahlavi 
versions of somewhat extensive portions of 
Manichman literature— a fact the more important 
since this religion had hitherto been known only 
from the writings of its enemies. The most im- 
portant collection of these texts thus far is that 
of E. W. X. Muller (with German translation, 

‘ Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift ans 
Turfan,’ ABA W, 1904 ; revised ed. C. Salemann, 

‘ Manichaeische Studien, i.,’ Mem. de Vacad. imp. 
des sciences de St Fetershourg, viii. 10 [1908]; 
Miiiler, * Boppelblatt aus einem manich. Hymnen- 
buch, ’ ABA Wy 1913 ). In the closely allied Soghdian 
dialect are numerous fragments of a version of the 
NT, perhaps from the 9th or lObh cent. (Muller, 

‘ NT Bruchstiieke in sog. Sprache,’ SB A Wy 1907, 
pp. 260-270; ‘Sog. Texte, i.,’ ABAWy 1913; cf. 
L. H. Gray, ExpTxxY. [1913] 59-61). 

4 . Pazand and Sanskrit versions. — The special 
problems of the Pahlavi language cannot be dis- 
cussed here (see E. Spiegel, Gram, der Huzvdresch 
Sprachty Vienna, 1851 ; P. B. Sanjana, Gram, of 
the Fahlvi Lang.y Bombay, 1871 ; C. de Harlez, 
Manuel du Fehleviy Paris, 1880; Darmesteter, 
Etudes iran.y^o. 1883; Salemann, ‘Mittelpersisch,’ 
GIrF I. i. [1901] 249-332 ; E. Blochet, Etudes de 
gram, pehlvie, Paris, n.d. [1905]); it must suffice 
to say that, when the Semitic words (or logograms) 
in Pahlavi are written in Iranian (e.g., Sdkdn §dhy 
‘king of kings,’ instead of malkddn malkd)^ the 
language is termed Pazand (Spiegel, Gram, der 
PdrsisprachCy Leipzig, 1851). Many Pahlavi texts 
already listed are found in Pazand as well. The 
great majority of the religious writings of this 
%pe, except the important Sikand gumdmg- V^jdr 
(‘Doubt-dispelling Explanation’), probably dating 
from the latter part of the 9th cent. (ed. Hoshang 
and West, Bombay, 1887 ; tr. West, SBE xxiv. 
117-251), and the Jdmdsp-ndmak (ed. J. J. Modi, 
Bombay, 1903), have been edited by E. K. Antia 
{Fdzend TextSy Bombay, 1909). The Sikand gum- 
dnlg-Vijdr defends the doctrine of dualism, and in 
this connexion polemizes in very interesting fashion 
against Judaism, Christianity, Manichseanism, 
and— necessarily quite guardedly — Muhammadan- 
ism (cf. artb. Jestjs Chujst in Zoroasteianism, 
Jews in Zoroastrianism); the Jdmdsp-namah 
gives a summary of Iranian cosmology, history, 
and future fortunes of the Iranian religion. 
Among the texts edited by Antia are dods (bene- 
dictions recited on various occasions), nlrangs 
(charms, often of much ethnographical interest ; 
for examples see Modi, Anthropological Papers y 
Bombay, 1911, pp, 48, 125-129; K. E. Kanga, in 
Gama Mem, Vol,, 142-145), patets (confessions) ; 
and of texts not included in this collection mention 
may be made of A Father instructing Ms Son and 
Andarfl-ddnak Mart 

A number of Pahlavi (and Avesta) treatises are 
found in Sanskrit as well as in Pahlavi and Pazand 
Versions. Many of these are given in editions of 
Pahlavi texts enumerated above, but we must also 
note the ed. of Neriosangh’s version of the Yasna 
by Spiegel (Leipzig, 1861) and the series of GolUcted 
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SansJcrit Writings of tTie Pards, ed. S. D. Bharucha 
(Bombay, 1906 A). 

5. Parsi-Persian Uterature,—Apart from Persian 
translations of Avesta and Palilavi texts, there is 
a large amount of 2oroastrian literature in Persian, 
whieli, for the most part, still awaits study. The 
ZccrtuU-namah, dating from the 12th cent., which 
is now accessible in original and translation by 
F. Rosenberg (Petrograd, 1904), gives a legendary 
biography of Zoroaster. Another work of im- 
portance is the Sad-dar (‘Hundred Gates’), which 
discusses a hundred subjects of note in Zoroastrian- 
ism. Two of its three recensions have been trans- 
lated into English (West, BBE xxiv. 255-361) and 
Latin (T. Hyde, Hist, religionis mUnim Persctrum^ 
Oxford, 17U0, pp. 433-488). A different work, 
although along the same general lines, is the Sad- 
darbaTid-l’Bid (or ^ad-dar BundahUn% ed, B. N. 
Dhabhar, Bombay, 1909). Of worth for a study 
of the methods of Zoroastrian polemic against 
Muhammadanism is the ' which is 

found in two recensions, the shorter of which has 
been edited and translated (ed. J. Mohl, Fragimns 
relatifs d la religion de Zoroastre^ Paris, 1829 ; tr, 
J. VuLlers, Fragrnente iiher die Bdigion des Zoro- 
aster, Bonn, 1831 j Blochet, BBB xxxvii. [1898] 
23-49). A particularly valuable colleetiou of Faxsi- 
Persian literature is contained in the MS Bu *29, 
belonging to the University of Bombay, the second 
volume of which has been edited by M. TJnvahl 
(not yet published) and analyzed by Rosenberg 
{Notices de litt. parsie^ Petrograd, 1909). It con- 
tains a large number of Rivdyats (religious tradi- 
tions) and letters on the most diverse subjects 
— ritual, cosmogony, eschatology, etc. — the longer 
recension of the ulamd-i-Islmn (pp, 72-80), the 
Ahkdm-i-Jdnidsp (containing the horoscopes of 
Zoroaster, Moses, Alexander the Great, Uhrist, 
Mazdak, etc., as well as cosmology and eschato- 
logy, pp. ill-130), Yitsf-i-AiMdsfanddn (attri- 
butes of the Aniesha Spentas, pp. 164-J92), Aghdz- 
i-ddstdn Mazdak va-Sdh NiiMrvdn *AdU (on the 
iieresiarch Mazdak, pp. 214-230), six parables con- 
nected with the Barloam cycle (pp. 305-327 5 cf. art. 
JosAPHAT, Baklaam AND), and auestions asked of 
Zoroaster by JftmUsp (pp. 417-422). Among other 
Parsi-Persian texts, not yet edited, may be men- 
tioned a Discmsion on Bimlism between a Zoro- 
aatrian priest and a Muhammadan, and the 
Saumnd-ndmaht or ‘Book of Oaths.* 

The interesting secular works in Pahlavi, Pizand, 
and l^arsi-Persian, such as geographical matter, 
social rules, and tales, do not come within the 
sphere of religion. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that translations 
of the Avesta have been made not only into 
Persian (for g^ecimens see, in addition to works 
cited above, iJarmesteter, Mudes vran, ii. 262 if.), 
but also, from the 15th cent,, into Gujarati, the 
vernacular of the Indian Zoroastrians (see the 
Prolegomena to K, Geldner’s ed. of the Avesta, 
Stuttgart, 1896, jjp* Yii-xij Uannesteber, B’ew?- 
Avesta, L p. xlii); and the modern religious 
literature of the Parsis is chiefly written either in 
Gujarati or in English, 

F. Spieg^el, Traditicneih XdL (Ur 
Vienna, 1860; E. W. West, ‘Pahlavi Iiii ‘ GZrP ii. (Strasa- 
bujTff, 1904) 76-129; E. WUhelm and K. B. Patel, bat. 0 / 
Boom on Zrdnian Lit puUUhed in Burope and India, Bombay, 
1901, and ttse former scholar's annual report on ‘Parser’ in 
J akr&ahefiohte dor Gosohiohtsitnssmsohctft 
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LITERATURE (Vedic and Giassioal Sanskrit). 
—I. The language.— “The name ‘Sanskrit’ {sam- 
skfta, ‘adomedi,’ ‘perfected,’ perfect passive parti- 
ciple of the verb ‘to adorn,’ from sam^ 

‘ together,’ and Mr, ‘ tq make ’) is ordinarily applied 
to the whole ancient and sacred language of India. 
It belongs more property to that dialect which may 


be defined more exactly as Classical Sanskrit, the 
language which was treated by the Hindu gram- 
manans, Panini and his followers. For more than 
2000 years, until the present day, this language 
has led a more or less artificial life. Like the 
Latin of the Middle Ages, it was, and is, even to- 
day, to a very marked extent, the means of coin- 
munication and literary expression of the priestly, 
learned, and cultivated classes, ^ The more popular 
speech upon which it was based is known as hhdsd 
(‘speech,’ from hhas, ‘to speak’), of which there is 
no &ect record. Sanskrit is distinguished more 
obviously from the phonetically later, decayed 
dialects, Prakrit and Pali, the second of the two 


and Pali dialects to Sanskrit is closely analogous 
to the relation of the Romance languages to Latin. 
On the other hand, Sanskrit is distinguished, al- 
though much less sharply, from the oldest forms of 
Indian speech, presented in the canonical and 
wholly religions literature of the Yeda (Skr, veda, 
‘ knowledge,’ from md, ‘ to know,’ connected with 
Gr. foWa ‘I know,’ Lat. vidcre, Uhl Bulgarian 
vMSf ‘ I know,* Gothic wait^ * I know,’ Old High 
German mizzan, Germ, vdsse^i, Eng. mt, ‘to know 
These fonns of speech are in their turn by no 
means free from important dialectic, stylistic, and 
chronological diflerences ; yet they are comprivsed 
under the name Vedic (or, less properly, Vedic San- 
skrit), which is thus distinguishediromthe language 
of Pfmini aud its forerunner, the language of tne 
Epics,’ wdiose proper designation is Sanskrit, or 
Classical Sanskrit. 

Vedic differs from Sanskrit about as much as 
the Greek of Homer does from Attic Greek, The 
Vedic apparatus of grammatical forms is much 
richer and less definitely fixed than that of San- 
skrit. The latter has lost much of the wealtli of 
form of the earlier language, without, as a rule, 
supplying the proper substitutes for the lost 
materials. Many ease-forms and verbal forms of 
Vedic have disappeared in Sanskrit. The sub- 
junctive is lost ; a single Sanskrit infinitive takes 
the place of about a dozen very intereating Vedic 
infinitives, Sanskrit also gave up the most im- 
portant heirloom which the Hindu language has 
handed down from pre-Mstoric times, namely, the 
Vedic system of accentuation. In the last forty 
year«t the recorded Vedic accents have proved to 
be of paramount importance in the history of the 
Indo-Buropean languages. Vedic, however, not- 
withstandmg its somewhat unsettled wealth of 
form and its archaic character, is not a strictly 
popular dialect, but a more or less artificial ‘high 
speech,* handw down thro^h generations by 
families of priestly singers. Thus both Vedic and 
Sanskrit, as is indeed the case more or less wherever 
a literature hi^ sprang up, were in a sense caste 
lan^ages, built upon popular idioms. The gram- 
maticaf regulation of Sanskrit at the hands of 
Papini and his followers, however, went beyond 
any academic attempts to regulate speech recorded 
elsewhere in the history of civilization. 

Older forms lying behind the Vedic laMmage are 
reconstructed by the aid of Comparative Pnilology. 
The Vedic people were immigrants to India j they 
came from the great Iranian region on the other 
side of the Himalaya mountains. The comparison 
of Vedic (and to a less extent Sanskrit) mth the 
oldest forms of Iranian speech, the language of 
the Avesta and the cuneiform inscriptions <3 the 
Achaemenian Persian kings, yields the rather 
startling result that these lan^ages are collec- 
tively mere dialects of one and the same older 
idiom. This is known as the Indo-Iranian or 
Aryan (in the narrower, and proper, sense) lan- 
guage. The feconsti'ucted Aryan language differs 
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less from the language of the Yeda than Classical 
Sanskrit does from Prakrit and Pali. The lan- 
guage of the Iranian Avesta is so much like that 
of the Veda that entire passages of either literature 
maybe converted into good specimens of the other 
bv merely eliminating the special sound changes 
TOich each has evolved in the course of its separate 
existence. And the literary style, the metres, and 
above all the mythology of Veda and Avesta are 
closely enough allied to make the study of either 
to some extent directly dependent upon the other. 
In fact, the spiritual monuments of the Avesta as 
well as the stone monuments of the Achaemenian 
kings became intelligible chiefly by the aid of the 
Vedic language. Since the revival of classical 
learning th^ere has been no event of such import- 
ance in the history of culture as the discovery of 
Sanskrit in the latter part of the 18th century. 
There is at present no domain of historical or 
linguistic science untouched by the influence of 
Sanslcrit studies. The study of this language 
gave access to the primitive Indo-European period, 
and originated the science of Comparative Phil- 
ology in all its bearings. Linguistic Science, 
Comparative Mythology, Science of Eeligion, 
Comparative Jurisprudence, and other important 
fields of historical and philosophical study either 
owe their very existence to the discovery of 
Sanskrit or were profoundly influenced by its 
study. 

2. The Veda as a whole. — The word ‘Veda’ is 
the collective designation of the ancient sacred 
literature of India, or of individual books belong- 
ing to that literature. At an unknown date, whim 
is at the present time conventionally averaged up 
as 1500 B.C., but which may be considerably earlier, 
Aryan tribes (clans, from which is derived the 
later name of the third, or agricultural, caste, 
VM^ya) began to migrate from the Iranian high- 
lands on the north of the Hindu Kush mountains 
into the north-west of India, the plains of the nver 
Indus and its tributaries. The non-Aryan jibo- 
rigines, called Basyu, in distinction from Aiya 
(TOence the word ‘Aryan’), the name of the 
concjuerots, were easily subdued, The conquest 
was followed by gradual amalgamation of ^ the 
fairer-skinned conquerors with the dark aborigines. 
The result was a not altogether primitive, semi- 
pastoral civilization, in which cities, kings, and 
priestly schools rivalled the interests connected with 
cattle-raising and agriculture. From the start we 
are confronted with a poetical literature, primitive 
on the whole, and more particularly exhibiting its 
crudeness when compared with Classical San^rit 
literature, yet lacking neither in refinement and 
beauty of thought nor in skill in the handling of 
language and metre. That this product was not 
entirely originated on Indian soU follows from the 
above-mentioned close connexion with the earliest 
forms of Persian literature. Vedic literature in 
its JBbrst intention is throughout religious. It in- 
cludes hymns, prayers, and sacerdotal formulm 
offered by priests to the gods in behalf of lay 
sacrificers; charms for witchcraft and medicine, 
manipulated by magicians and medicine-men ; ex- 
positmns of the sacrifice, illustrated by legends, 
in the manner of the Jewish Talmud j higher 
speculations, philosophic, psycho-physical, cosmic, 
and theosophic, gradually growing up in connexion 
with and out of the simpler beliefs ; and, finally, 
rules for conduct in everyday life, at home and 
abroad. This is the Veda as a whole. 

At the base of this entire literature of more than 
lOO books, not all of which have as yet been un- 
earthed or published, lie four varieties of metrical 
and formulae compositions knowu as the four 
Vedas in the narrower sense. These are the 
Eigveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and the 


Atharvaveda. These four names come from a 
somewhat later time ; they do not coincide exactly 
with the earlier names, nor do they correspond 
completely with the contents of the texts them- 
selves. The earlier names are T<^hah, ‘ stanzas of 
praise,’ yajuiksi, ‘liturgical stanzas and formulae,’ 
samaniy ‘melodies,’ and atharvahgirasah, ‘bless- 
ings and curses.’ The collection which goes by the 
name of Eigveda contains not only ‘stanzas of 
praise,’ but ^so ‘ blessings and curses,’ as well as 
most of the stanzas which form the basis of the 
s^amaTi-melodies of the Samaveda. The Atharva- 
veda contains fchah and yajumdi as well as bless- 
ings and curses. The Yajurveda also contains 
many blessings in addition to its main topic, the 
liturgy. The Sfimaveda is merely a collection of 
a certain kind of ‘stanzas of praise’ which are 
derived with some variants and additions from the 
Eigveda, but are here set to music which is 
indicated by musical notations. 

3. The Rigveda. — The Bigmda> is on the whole 
the most important as well as the oldest of the four 
collections. A little over 1000 hymns, equalling in 
bulk the surviving poems of Homer, are arranged 
in ten hooks, called man^alas^ or ‘circles.’ Six 
of them {ii.-vii.), the so-called ‘family books,’ 
form the nucleus of the collection. Each of these 
is the work of a different ‘seer,’ or rather 
a family of poets, traditionally descended from 
such a fsii as may he gathered from certain 
statements in the hymns themselves. The eighth 
book and the first fifty hymns of the first book, be- 
longing to the family of Kanva, are often arranged 
stropliically in groups of two or three stanzas. 
These form the bulk of those stanzas which are 
sung to melodies in the Samaveda. The hymns 
of the ninth book are addressed directly to the 
deified plant aoma^ and the liquor pressed from 
it, in order that it may be sacrinced to the gods. 
The remainder of the first book and the entire 
tenth book are more miscellaneous in character 
and problematic as to arrangement. On the whole 
they are of later origin and from a different sphere. 
Their themes are partly foreign to the narrower 
purpose of the xdmh ; witchcraft hymns of a more 
popular character and theosophic hymns appear 
m considerable numbers. The poems of the former 
class reappear, usually with variants, in the 
Atharvaveda. 

On the whole the Eigveda is a collection of 
priestly hymns addressed to the gods of the Vedic 
pantheon (see Vedio Eeligion) dming sacrifice. 
This sacrifice consisted of oblations of intoxicating 
pressed from the ‘ mountain-bqm ’ soma- 
plant, which reappears in the Zoroastrian Avesta 
under the name haoma (g'.-y.), and was therefore 
the sacred sacrificial fluid of the Indo-Iranians, or 
Aryans. In addition, melted butter [gkrta^ or 
ghl) was poured into the fire, personified as the 
god Agni (Lat. igms)i who performs the fmietion 
of messenger of the gods (Angiras). The ritual of 
the Veda is to a considerable extent pre-historic, 
and advanced in character — by no means as simple 
as was once supposed. But it is much less elabor- 
ate than that of the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas 
(see below). The chief interest of the Eigveda 
lies in the gods themselves and in the myths and 
legends narrated or alluded to in the course of 
their invocation. The mythology represents an 
earlier, clearer stage of thought than is to be found 
in any other parallel literature. Above all, it is 
sufficiently prunitive in conception to show clearly 
the processes of personification by which the 
phenomena of nature developed into gods (anthro- 
pomorphosis). The original nature of the yedic 
gods, however, is not always clear, not as clear as 
was once confidently assumed to be the case. The 
analysis of their character is a chapter of Vedic 
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pliilology as difiBeixlt as it is important. In any 
case enough is known to justify the statement that 
the keynote of Rigvedic thought is the nature 
myth. 

4. The Yajurveda.— The Yajurveda represents 

the exceeding growth of ritualism or sacerdotalism. 
Its ‘liturgical stanzas and formulae,’ are 

in the main, though not wholly, of a later time. 
They are partly metrical and partly prose. The 
materials of the Rigveda are freely adapted, with 
secondary changes of expression, and without 
regard to the onginal purpose and order of their 
composition. The main object is no longer devo- 
tion to the gods themselves ; the sacrifice has 
become the centre of thought : its mystic power is 
conceived to be a thing per se, and its eveiy detail 
has swollen into all-importance. A crowd of priests 
(seventeen is the largest number) conduct a vast, 
complicated, and painstaking ceremonial, full of 
symbolic meaning even in its smallest minutim. 
From the moment when the priests seat themselves 
on the sacrificial ground, stre^vn with sacred gi-ass, 
and proceed to mark out the altars {vedi) on which 
the sacred fires are built every act has its stanza or 
formula, and every utensil is blessed with its own 
fitting blessing. Every flaw elaborately expiated. 
These formnlm are conceived no longer as prayers 
that may, or may not, succeed* but as inherently 
coercive magic. If the priest chants a formula for 
rain while pouring some saeriflcial fluid, rain shall 
and^ must come ; if he makes an oblation accom- 
panied by the curse of an enemy, that enemy is 
surely destroyed. In fact, and in brief, the Yajur- 
veda means the deification of the sacrifice in its 
every detail of act and word. 

5. The Samaveda. — The Sdnmveda is the least 

clear of all the Yedas as regards its purpose and 
origin. Its stanzas, or rather groups of stanzas, 
are Icnown as sdiymuh ‘melodies.’ Tlie sdman- 
stanzas are presented in three forms : (1) in the 
Rigveda, as ordina^ poetry, accented in the same 
way as other Vedio poetry ; (2) in the Samaveda 
itself in a form called drckilm, a kind of libretto 
composed of a special collection of stanzas, most of 
which, though not all, occur also in the Rigveda 
(see above) ; here also tliere is a system of ac- 
cents, peculiar in its notation, but appatonbly with 
reference to the unsung Hmam ; (3) in the third 
sdman-rmiQn, the 07has, or song-books, we ilnd 
the real sung samam t hare not only the text but 
the musical notes are men. Still this is not yet 
a complete sdman. In the middle of the sung 
stanzas exclamatory syllables are interspersed-— the 
so-called stobhas, su^ as oihi hoyi^ or 

tehj and at the end of the stanzas certain con- 
cluding syllables— the so-called nidhanas, such as 
atha, dy Im, and sat. The SSmaveda is devoted 
chiefly to the worship of Indxa, who is a blustering, 
braggadocio god and who has to befuddle himself 
with sorm in order to slay demons. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the sdTnana are the civiliaEed version 
of savage shamanism (the resemblance between 
the two words, however, is accidental), an attempt 
to influence the natural order of things by shouts 
and exhortations. It is well understood that the 
Brahmans were in the habit of blending their own 
hieratic practices and conceptions with the prac- 
tices which they found among the people. The 
5(^£]6iir.melodies and the exclamations interspersed 
among the words of the text may therefore he 
the substitute for the self-exciting shouts of the 
shaman priests of an earlier time. 

6. The Athatwaveda.-— The oldest name of the 
Atharvaveda is atkarvdMgirasalpt a compound 
formed of the names of two semi-mythic families 
of priests, the Atharvans and Angirases. At a 
very early time the former term was regarded as 
synonymous with ‘holy charms/ or ‘ blessings/ the 


latter with ‘witchcraft charms,’ or ‘curses.’ In 
addition to this name, and the more conventional 
name Atharvaveda, there are two other names, 
practically restricted to the ritual texts of this 
Veda: bhryvangirasah, that is, ‘Bhrgus and 
Angirases,’ hi which the Bhrgus, another ancient 
family of tire - priests, take the place of the 
Atharvans; and BrahiDiaveda, probably ‘Veda of 
the Bralima, or holy religion in general.’ As re- 
gards the latter name, it must be remembered that 
the Atharvaveda contains a large ninnber of 
theosopliic hymns which deal with the hrahma in 
the sense of the Neo-Platonic AjWos, as a kind of 
pantheistic personification of holy thought and 
its pious utterance. The Atharvaveda is a col- 
lection of 730 hymns, containing some 6000 
stanzas. 

7. The Vedic schools. — The redactions or col- 
lections of these four Vedas are knmvn as Baihhitm ; 
each of tiiem is handed down in various schools, 
branches, or recensions, called eharana^ idhhd^ 
or bheddf the term MMa, or * branch,’* being tlie 
most familiar of the three. These ‘branches’ 
represent a given Veda in forms difiering not a 
little from one another. The school ditibrences 
of the Rigveda are unimporbant, except as they 

^ extend also to the Bnllimanas and Stitrasof tbal> 

^ Veda (see below). There’ are two B^maveda 
redactions, tho.se of the schools of the Kauthuuia^ 
and the Eanayaniyas. A very persistent tradition 
ascribes nine schools to the Atljarvavoda ; the 
SaihliitSs of two of these, the Saunakiyas anti 
Paippaladas, are published, the latter in an inter- 
esting chromo-photographie reproduction of the 
unicjiie manuscript of that text preserved in 
the library of the University of Tiibingen. The 
Yajurveda, especially, is handed down in recen- 
sions that ditier from one another very widely. 
There is in the first place the broad division into 
White Yajurveda and Black Yajurveda, The 
most important difference between these two is 
that the Black Yajurveda schools intermingle 
their stanzas and formula with the prose exposi- 
tion of the Brahmana (see below), whereas the 
White Yajurveda schools present their Brfihmana 
in separate works. The White Yajurveda belongs 
to the school of the VHjasaneyins, and is sub- 
divided into the Mfidhyaihdina and Kunva re- 
censions. The important schools of tlio’ Black 
Yajurveda are the Taittiriyas, MaltrUyanlyas, 
Kathas, and Kapi^^halas. Sometimes these Hchooln 
have definite geomphical locations. For example* 
the Kalhas and Kapi^thalas were located, at tlm 
time when the Greeks became aci^uainted with 
India, in tlie Punjab and in Kashmir. The hlaitra- 
yaniyas appear at one time to have occupied the 
re^on around the lower course of the river Nar- 
mad§r; idle Taittiriyas, at least in modern times, 
are at home in the south of India^ the Deccan. 

8. The Bimhmanas.— The poetic stanzas and the 
ritualistic formulie of the Vedas collectively go by 
the name of mmtra^ ‘ pious utterance,’ or ‘ hymn.’ 
These were followed at a later period by a very 
different literary type, name^, the theological 
treatises called brdhmoufm^ the Hindu analogon to 
the Hebrew Talmud. TheBrahmanas are exegot- 
ioal and commentative, bulky expositions of the 
sacrificial ceremonial, describing its minute details, 
discussing its value or reason, speculating upon its 
origin, and illustrating its potency by ancient 
legends. Apart from the light which these texts 
throw upon the sacerdotalism of ancient India, 
they are important because they are written in 
connected prose— the earliest in the entire domain 
of Indo-Buropean speech. They are especially im- 
portant for syntax : in this respect they represent 
the oldest Indian stage even better than the Big- 
veda, owing to the restrictions imposed upon the 
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latter by its poetic form. The Brahmanas also 
were composed in schools, or recensions : the 
various Brahmana recensions of one and the same 
Yoda differ at times even more widely than the 
Samhitas of the ^mntras. Thus the Eigveda has 
two Bralimanas, the Aitareya and the Kauntakin, 
or BanhM/yana, The Brahmana matter of the 
Black Yajurvedas is given together with the 
mantras of that class (see above) ; on the other 
hand, the White Yajurveda treats its Bralmiana 
matter separately, and with extraordinary full- 
ness, in tile famous $aia;patha Brahmana^ the 
‘Brahmana of a Hundred Paths,’ so called because 
it consists of a hundred lectures. Next to the 
Bigveda and Atharvaveda Samliitas this work 
is the most important production in the whole 
range of V edic literature. Two Brahmanas belong- 
ing to independent recensions of the*Samaveda 
have been preserved entire, that of the Tandins, 
usually designated as Parichavi'Ma BraJimana, and 
that of the Talavakaras or Jaiminiyas. To the 
Atharvaveda is attached the very late and second- 
ary Gopatha, BraJvunana ; its contents harmonize so 
little with the spirit of the Atharvan hymns that 
it seems likely to have been produced in imitation 
of the ‘ school ’ conditions in the other Vedas. 

Q. The Aranyakas and Upanisads.~A later de- 
velopment of the Brahmanas is the AranyakaSy 
or ‘Forest Treatises.’ Their later character is m- 
dicated both by the position which they occupy at 
the end of the Brahmanas and by their partly theo- 
aophical character. The name ‘Forest Treatise’ 
is not altogether clear. Either these works were 
recited by hermits living in the forest, or, owing 
to the superior sanctity of their contents, they 
were taught by teacher to pupil in the solitude of 
the forest rather than in the profaner atmosphere of 
the town or village. The two important Aranyakas 
are the Aitareya and the Taittirlya, helongmg to 
the two Vedic^schools of that name. The miief 
interest of the Aranyakas is that they form in con- 
tents and tone a transition to the Upanisads, the 
older of which are either embedded in Hiem or form 
their concluding portions (see artt. An any ak as, ^ 
Upanisads}. 

10. The Srauta-Sutras, or manuals of the Vedic 
ritual, — Both mantra and hr^hmatia are regarded 
as revealed {krxitiy or ‘ revelation ’) ; the rest of 
Vodie literature as tradition derived from 

holy men of old. This literature has a character- 
istic style of its own, being handed down in the 
form of brief rules, or sMraSy whence it is fami- 
liarly known as Siitra literature, or the Siitras. 
They are, in the main, of three classes, each of 
which is, again, associated with a particular Vedic 
school, reaching hack, as a rule, to the school dis- 
tinctions of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 
The first class of Siitras are the Srauta or Kalpa 
Sutras, which he translated ‘ Sutras of the 
Yedie Bitual.’ They are brief mnemonic rule- 
books coi^iled, with the help of oral tradition, 
from the Brahmanas. They are technical guides 
to the Vedic sacrifice, distinguished from the 
diffusive Brahmanas, where the ritual acts are in- 
terrupted by explanation and illustrative legend. 
To the Bigveda belong two Srauta Siitras, _ corre- 
sponding to its two Brmimana schools : the A^ala^ 
yana to the Aitareya Brahmana^ and the Bankha- 
yana or KauMakin to the Brahmana of the same 
name. To the White Yajurveda belongs the 
orauta Stltra of KatySyana, closely adhering to 
the bata^atha Brahmana* There are no fewer 
than six Srauta Siitras belonging to the Black 
Yaiurveda, but only three of them are nublished, 
or m the course of publication, those of Apastamba 
and BaudhSyana, belonging to the schools of the 
Taittirayasy and the MiLnava, belonging to the 
school of the Maitrayaniyas, The Samaveda has 


two Srautas, those of Latyayana and BrahyS-yana, 
belonging respectively to its two schools of the 
Kanthiunas and the Banayaniyas ; the Atharva- 
veda has the late and inferior Vaitana. 

11. The Grhya Sutras, or ‘ House Books.’ — 
Of decidedly ^eater, indeed of universal, interest 
is the second class of Sutras, the Grhya Sutras, or 
‘ House Boolcs.’ These are treatises on home life, 
which deal systematically and piously with the 
events in the eve^day existence of the individual 
and his family. Though composed at a compara- 
tively late Vedic period, they contain practices 
and prayers of great antiq^uity, and supplement 
most effectively the contents of the Atharvaveda. 
From the moment of birth, indeed from the time 
of conception, to the time when the body is con- 
signed to the funeral pyre, they exhibit the ordi- 
nary plain Hindu in the aspect of a devout and 
virtuous adherent of the gods. All the important 
events of life are sacramental, decked out in prac- 
tices often of great charm and usually full of sym- 
bolic meaning. For ethnology and the history of 
human ideas the ‘ House Books ’ are of unexcelled 
importance. These manuals are also distributed 
among the four Yedas and their schools, each of 
which is theoretically entitled to one of them. 
More than a dozen are now known to scholars. 
The Bigveda has the Grhya Sutras of its two 
schools, that of A^valayana and J^ankhayana ; the 
White Yajurveda that of Paraskara ; the Black 
Yajurveda a large number, as those of the 
Apastamba, Baudliayana, Hiranyakesin, MSnava, 
and Hatha schools *, the Samaveda has the Go- 
bhila, KhSdira, and Jaiminiya. To the Atharva- 
veda belongs the unique KauMka Sutra, which, 
in addition to the domestic ritual, deals with the 
magical and medicinal practices that specially 
belong to that Veda. 

12. The Dharma Sutras, or ‘ Law Books.*— 

The third class of Sutras are the Dharma Sutras, 
or ‘Law Books.’ They also deal to some extent 
with the customs of everyday life, but are engaged 
for the most part with secular and religious law. 
In one department of law, that of expiation, these 
Sutras root in the Vedic hymns themselves. A 
considerable number of expiatory hymns and 
stanzas, clearly of the same stock as the law of 
expiation, are found in Vedic texts, especially the 
Atharvaveda and the Taittirlya Aranyaka. The 
Law Sutias, in their turn also, are either directly 
attached to the body of canonical writings of a 
certain Vedic school or are show hy inner criteria 
to have originated within such a school. The 
oldest Law Sutras are those of the Apastamba and 
Baudhayana, belonging to the Black Yajurveda 
schools of that name ; the Gautama belonging to 
the Samaveda ; the Yisnu belonging to the Katha 
school of the Black Yajurveda ; and the Vasi^tha 
of less certain associations. The earliest metrical 
I law-books, the so-called Dharma^astras, written 
in Classical Sanskrit, seem also to be based on lost 
Sutra collections of definite Vedic schools. The 
most famous of these, the Mma^a Dharma^dstra, 
or ‘ Law Book of Manu’ (see Law [Hindu]), may be 
founded upon a lost Dharma Sutra of the Manava 
or Maitxayaniya school of the Black Yaiurveda, 
while the briefer ‘ Law Book of Yajfiavalkya ’ is 
unmistakably connected with some school of the 
White Yajurveda. 

English readers may obtam ready insight into the contents 
of Vedic literature in all its important aspects through the 
series of translations edited hy Max Muller in SBS (Oxford, 
1879 fi.). Parts of the Bigveda are translated by Muller him- 
self (vol. xxxii.) and H. Oldenberg (ypl. xlvi.) ; the Atharva- 
veda by M. Bloomfield (vol. xlii.) ; the Satapatha jBrd,hma^ hy 
J, Eggeling (vols. xii. xxvi. xli, xliii. and xliv.) ; seven of the 
Gxhya Sutras by Oldenberg (vols. xxix. and xxx.) : the older 
JOhcmm Siitras by G, Buhler and J. Jolly (vols. li. vii. add 
xiv.) ; and the Law Book of Manu by Biihler (vol. Xxv.). 

13. Vedic and Sanskrit literature contrasted. — 
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The form and style of Banslait literature differ 
a good deal from those of the Vedas. As regards 
the language, it is to he noted that prose in Vedic 
times was developed to a tolerably nigh pitch in 
the Yajurvedas, ilrahmanas, and Upanisads; in 
Sanskrit, apart from the strained scientific lan- 
guage [sutra) of pliilosophy or grammar, or the 
diffuse and inorganic style of the commentators, 
prose is rare. It presents itself in genuine litera- 
ture only in fables, fairy tales, romances, and 
partly in the drama. Nor has this prose improved 
in literaiy and stylistic quality, as compared with 
the earlier variety. On the contrary, it has be- 
come more and more clumsy and hoboling, full of 
long awkward compounds, gerunds, constructions 
in the passive voice where the active would do, 
and other artificialities. As regards the poetic 
medium of Classical Sanskrit, it also differs from 
the Veda. The bulk of Sanskrit poetry, especially 
the Epic, is composed in the Uoka metre, a de- 
velopment of the Vedic anus-^uhh metre of four 
octosyllabic lines of essentially iambic cadence. 
But numerous other metres, usually built up 
on Vedic prototypes, have become steadily more 
elaborate and strict than their old originals ; in 
the main they have also become more artistic and 
beautiful. 

Notwithstanding the wonderfully unbroken 
continuity of Hindu writings, the spirit of San- 
skrit literature also differs greatly from the Vedic. 
The chief distinction between the two periods is ; 
that the Veda is essentially a religious collection, 
whereas Sanskrit literature is, with rare excep- 
tions, such as the Bhagavad-Bitdi or the metrical 
Law Sastras, profane. In the Veda lyric poetry 
as well as legendary and expository prose are in 
the service of prayer and sacrifice ; in Sanskrit 
epic, lyric, didactic, and dramatic forms are all 
for the purpose of literary delectation and aesthetic 
or moral instruction. In Sanskrit literature, 
moreover, wdth the exception of the grand com- 
pilations of the Mahdhiidrata and the Bnmncts^ the 
authors are generally definite persons, more or 
less welMcnown, whereas the Vedic writings go 
hack to families of poets or schools of religious 
learning, the individued authors being almost in- 
variably submerged, 

14. Epic literature*— Sanskrit literature may 
be divided into epic, lyrio, dramatic, didactic, 
narrative, and scientific. In epic poetry there is 
the important distinction between tne freer, narra- 
tive epic called itiMsa * story,’ or 
‘ ancient legend,^ and the artistic or artificial epic 
called havya, * poetic product.’ The gpat epic, 
the Mahmkdmta^ is % far the most importot 
representative of the former kind* Of somewhat 
similar free style are the eighteen Furdrias (see 
below), of much later date than the MaMiMraia. 
The beginnings of the artistic style are seen in 
the other ^eat Hindu epic, the JRdmdya/m. But 
the finishea style of the Jcmya is not evolved until 
the time of KmidSsa about the 6th cent. A.D, 

The Mahahharata, or ‘ Great Bharata Story/ the 
greatest of Hindu epics, is a huge authorless com- 
pilation for which tradition has devised the name 
vyasa, * Eedaction,’ as author. It is written for 
the most part in the epic metre, the iloha^ and 
contains altogether about 100,000 stanzas of four 
lines each, about eight times the length of the 
Homeric poems. 

The kern^ story of the epic, which Is intermpbed by many 
episodes, or infcerwoyen narrafclyes, tells how the anoient and 
wicked dynasty of the Kurus was overthrown by the pious 
PafiobSlas and PandhS- At a gambling-match depicted in Ihe 
most vivid language, Ihiryodhana, the Mng of the Kurus, 
cheats the princes, , robs tliem of their kingdom, and 

exiles them for thirteen years. But this is only the preparation 
for the final war, or eightaeh days'' battle, between the opposing, 
royal houses and their allies’. In this the Kurus are finally 
overthrown and destroyed. 


Tiie heroic storj" is not only interrupted by episodes, but is in 
general made the pivot around Avhich philosophical (religious) 
and ethical discussions of great length revolve. Thus the work 
has assumed the place in Hindu literature of an encyclopsedia 
of moral and religious instruction. 

A Bharata and a MahCiblidrata are mentioned as 
early as the * House-Books ’ (see above) of the later 
Vedic literature, but all dates assigned to the 
original simpler epic which preceded the eneyoio- 
pmdic poems in its finished form are mere gue.sses, 
except that it obtained its essentially present 
form in tlie 4th or 5tli cent, of our era. 

Among the episodes of the MakcMdrctta, the 
Bhagavad-Gitd, ‘ The Song of the Divine One/ or 
'Song Celestial,’ is pre-eminent. It is in some 
respects the moat interesting and important book 
in post- Vedic literature. 

When the rival armies of the Kurus and the Panijus aredr&vm 
up against each other, Arjiina, the leader of the Pandus, stoutest 
of heroes, hesitates to enter upon the slaughter. Then Ki^na, 
one of the incarnations of Visnu, acting as Arjuna’s charioteer, 
silences his scruples by pointing out that action, which is the 
performance of duty, is the obligation of man in the wofUi, 
although, finally, abstracted devotion to the Supreme Spirit 
alone leads to salvation. The poem is conceived in the spint of 
! eclectic Hindu theosophy or philosophy. At tlie bottom ia the 
Safikhya doctrine of dual matter and spirit, but this Is tinged 
with monistic Vedantisb pantheism (see imAGAyj.D«GTrA). 

It is not likely that the poem formed part of the 
original ' Bharata JStory/ but there is no informa- 
tion as to its date ana authorship. The MaM- 
hhCimta has been translated into English prose at 
the expense of Pratapa Chandra Kay (Calcutta, 
1895), and by M. N* Butt (do. 1805). 

15. The Ramayana. — ^The Bdmdyana^ the second 
of the great epics, is in the main the work of a 
single author, valmiki. Tlioimh^ all parts are not 
from the same hand, and though it is not entirely 
free from digressions, it tells a connected story of 

f eat interest in epic diction of the highest order. 

is to this day the favourite poem of the Hindus. 
The central figures are Kama and his devoted wife 
Sitfi j the main event the conquest of Lankfi. (pro- 
bably Ceylon). 

Da^aratha, the mighty king of Oudh (AyodlivU), having 
grown old, decides upon Btoia, his oldest son, m his successor, 
but his intriguing second queen, Kaikeyj» succeeds in changing 
his mind in favour of her eon Bharata, banished for 

fourteen years, retires with SitA to the forest. Iwa the death 
of OMaratha, h\& son Bharata refuses to usurp Kama's throne, 
but seeks him out In the forest to order to conduct him baok to 
the throne to his capital city. Etoia to turn refuses to cross 
his fatlier's decision : he offers his gold»embmidered shoes as a 
token of his resignation ot the throne. But Blmrata, on return- 
tog, places the shoes upon tlie throne, and holds over thorn the 
yellow parasol, the sign of royalty ; he himself stands by and 
acts as the king's plenipotentiary. In the m^intime Eima 
makes it his buslnosa to fight the demons who molest the 
ascetics of the forest in their noly practices. Bfi,vana, the king 
of die demons, who lives to Lsfikfi, revengefully kidnaps Sito. 
Then Efima forms an affiance with Hanuman and Sugriva, the 
kings of the monkeys, who build for him a wonderful bridge 
across from the mainland to Lafika. Bfima slays Eavaba, w 
reunited with Sitfi, returns home, and, conjointly with Bharata* 
rules his happy people, so that ihe golden age has oome ag^ 
upon the ear&. 

The story, notwitbstandxng the fact that it pre- 
seuts itedi outwardly as a heroic legend, lies 
under the suspicion of containing one or more 
mythic roots, Certamly in the Veda Situ is the 
personified furrow of the field, the beautiful wife 
of Indra or Parjanya (see Vedio RkI/IOIOK). 
Hence Eama certainly continues the qualities of 
Indra, the slayer of demons; The story also seems 
to typify the advance of BrShmanical civilization 
southward towards Ceylon, 

The JichnUlyam consists of seven books, to about 24,000 
stanzas. It exisls Sn three recetnsions# which differ one from the 
other to Iheir readings, the order of the stanm, and to having 
each more or less lengthy passages that are wanting in the 
othem. The best known ana most popular recension has been 
translafeed by the Ando-Indian scholar B* T. H. Griffith to five 
volumes (Benares, l870-^?6). 

16. The PurSnas, — Somewhat related in char- 
acter to the grj^t epics are the Furdnas, eighteen 
in i^umber- They are later poetic works of mixed 
cosmo^hic, epic, and didactic character. Tie 
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yfoiApurarm occurs frequently in the prose texts 
of the Veda as a designation of the Veda’s own 
cosmogonic and legendary lore; the name is also 
applied to the MaJmhharata. In its most distinc- 
tive sense the word refers to a class of writings 
which certainly do not date before the 6th cent. 
A.D. ^ The existing Pur anas seem to be sectarian 
religious manuals for tlie people, written in the 
interest of either the worshippers of Visnu or those 
of &va. Though the fundamental later Hindu 
triad—Brahma, Visnu, and Siva — is recognized, 
nevertheless the Vai§navite Kurma Furana does 
not hesitate to say : ‘ Vi^nu is the divinity of the ' 
gods, Siva of the devils'’ To Brahma all alike ' 
refer only in a perfunctory fashion. According to ' 
ancient tradition, the ideal PurdT^a is divided mto ' 
five parts : (1) primary creation, or cosmogony ; (2) ' 
secondary creation, or the destruction and rebuild- i 
ing of the worlds ; (3) genealogy of the gods and 
patriarchs; (4) manvantaras, or periods of reigns 
of the Manu ; (5) the history of the dynasties of 
kings. Though no extant Purdnct is so divided, yet 
their subject-matter roughly follows that order. 
The entire type of composition is of secondary im- 
portance ; it borrows its themes very largely from 
the epic literature, and represents religious belief, 
practices, and legends in an exaggerated, fantastic, 
often disordered fashion (see PueS:^as). 

17. The ‘artistic epics.’— The Hindus consider 
six kdvyas^ or ‘artistic epics,’ entitled to the 
epithet ‘great’ {maha-kmya). But their artistic, 
or, better, artificial, character removes them in 
reality from the sphere of genuine epic ; they are 
interesting on account of their wealth of descrip- 
tive power and delicacy of illustration ; they are 
deficient in the portrayal of strong character or 
stirring action. Moreover, they are commingled 
more and more with lyric, erotic, and didactic 
elements, as well as with bombast and play on 
words. Nevertheless, no less a person than Kali- 
dasa, the universal poet and dramatist, is the 
author of the two best known artistic ^ics, the 
KumdrcLsambhmat or ‘Birth of the War God,’ and 
the Raghuvamka^ or ‘ Bace of Raghu.’ The former 
consists of seventeen cantos, the first seven of 
which are dieted to the courtship and wedding of 
the deities Siva and Parvati, the parents of the 
youthful god of war. The real theme of the poem 
appears only towards the end, in the account of the 
destruction of the demon Taraka, the object for 
which the god of war was bom. The Baghuvamhy 
in nineteen cantos, describes in the first nine the 
life of Kama, together with that of his dynasty. 
Then in the next six cantos comes the story of Rama 
himself, the same theme as that of the BdmdyaTpa. 
The remaining cantos deal with the twenty-four 
kings who ruled as Rama’s successors in Ayodhya. 
The remaining Jedvyas deal for the moat part with 
themes from the Mahdhhdrata and Bwmdyana. 

18. Lyric poetry. — ^Every form of artistic San- 
skrit literature, whether epic, dramatic, or con- 
fessedly lyric, has a strong lyric cast. At the 
bottom these three kinds, in the Hindu poet’s 
hands, are but thematically difierentiated forms 
of the same poetic endowment. Ornate figures of 
speech, luxuriant richness of colouring, carried 
into literary composition from the gorgeous climate, 
flora, and fauna of Ijidia, subtle detail-pamtiag 
of every sensation and emotion — these are the 
common characteristics of Hindu artistic poetry. 
Lyric poetry can hardly do more than emphasize 
or specialize these conditions, yet it has its indi- 
vidual traits, the most important of which is the 
refined elaboration of the single strophe, in distinc- 
tion from continuous composition. In form and 
name these strophes are infinitely elaborated and 
varied. In no other literature have poets endea- 
voured so strongly to harmonize the sentiment of 


a stanza with its metrical expression. The most 
elaborate continuous lyrics of India are the Megha- 
duta, or ‘ Cloud Messenger,’ and the J^tusamhdra, 
or ‘ Cycle of Seasons,’ both by Kalidasa. 

The theme of the former is a message sent by a yaksa, or 
elf, exiled from heaven. The messenger is a passing cloud 
which shall report to the j/aJij.'fa’s wife, asfshe tosses lovelorn upon 
her couch through the watches of the night, the longing of her 
exiled husband. May the cloud, after delivering his message, 
return with reassuring news, and never himself he separated 
from his lightning spouse. The * Cycle of Seasons ‘ is famous 
for its descriptions of India’s tropical nature, matched all along 
with the corresponding human moods and emotions. 

The bulk of lyrical poetry, however, is in single 
Euiniature stanzas, which suggest strongly tne 
didactic sententious proverb poetry which the 
Hindus also cultivated with great success. In 
fact the most famous collection of such stanzas, 
that of Bhartrhaxi, consists of lyric, didactic, 
and philosophic poems. Bhartrhari, who lived in 
the Hh cent. A D,, is perhaps the most remarkable 
Hindu poet next to Kalidasa. 

His stanzas, 800 in number, are divided into three centuries — 
the * Century of Love,* the ‘ Century of Wisdom,* and the * Cen- 
tury of Eesi^nation.’ There is no action m these stanzas 
Ever and again, within the narrow frame of a single stanza, the 
poet pictures the world of him for whom the wide universe is 
summed up in woman, from whose glowing eyes there is no 
escape. But, after sin^ng woman’s praise m every key, he 
finally declares that he has become an altered man. Youth has 
gone by ; his thoughts, freed from infatuation, are all for con- 
templation in the forest, and the whole world he accounts but 
as a wisp of straw. 

The second master of the erotic stanza is Amaru, 
author of the Amaruiatakaj or ‘ Century of 
Amaru.’ He also is a master at depicting all the 
moods of love: bliss and dejection, anger and 
devotion. None of the Indian lyrists treats love 
from the romantic or ideal point of view; it is 
always sensuous love. But a certain delicacy of 
feeling and expression, as well as a sensitive 
appreciation of those qualities of love which 
attract irresistibly, only finally to repel, lifts their 
stanzas above the coarse or commonplace. It is 
Hindu ‘minne-song,’ flavoured with the universal, 
though rather theoretical, Hindu pessimism. 

19. Didactic poetry.— Even in erotic lyrics the 
Hindu’s deep-seated inclination towards specu- 
lation and reflexion is evident. This has not 
only been the basis of that which is best and 
highest in their religion and philosophy, hut it has 
assumed shape in another important product of 
their literature, the gnomic, didactic, sententious 
stanza, whichmay he called the ‘ Proverb.’ 0. von 
Bbhtlingk {Ind. Spruche^ Petrograd, 1870-73) col- 
lected from all Sanskrit literature some 8000 of 
these stanzas. They begin with the Mahdbhdratay 
and are particularly common in the moral envoys 
of the fable literature. Their keynote is again the 
vanity of human life, and the superlative happiness 
that awaits resignation. The mental calm of the 
saintl;^ anchorite who lives free from all desires in 
the stillness of the forest is the resolving chord 
of human unrest. But for him who remains in the 
world there is also a kind of salvation, namely, 
virtue. When a man dies and leaves all behind 
him, his §ood works alone accompany him on his 
journey into the next life (metempsychosis). 
Hence the practical value of virtue almost over- 
rides the pessimistic view of the vanity of all 
human action. These gnomic stanzas are gathered 
up into collections such as the Sdnti-Sataha, or 
‘ Century of Tranquillity,’ ox the Moha-mudgara^ 
or ‘Hammer of Folly’; but the ethical saw is 
really at home in the fables of the Panchatantra 
and Eitopadeda. These Works are paralleled by 
Buddhist compositions (see below). In fact, a 
Buddhist collection of this sort, the Dharnma- 
pada^ or ‘Way of the Law,’ contains perhaps the 
most beautiful and profound words of wisdom in 
all Hindu literature. 

20. The drama.— The drama is one of the latest 
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yet one of the most interesting products of San- 
skrit literature. With all the uncertainty of liter- 
ary dates in India there is no good reason to 
assume for this class of works a date earlier than 
the 5th or 6th cent, of our era. Certain Vedic 
Iiymns in dialogue are all that the early periods of 
Hindu literature suggest as a possible partial, yet 
very doubtful, basis for the drama. The Sanskrit 
word for ^ drama’ is ndtaka^ from the root naty 
narty * to dance ’ (whence ‘ naxitcli girls,’ etc. ). The 
word therefore means literally ‘ballet.’ It is not 
doubtful that dances contributed something to the 
development of the drama. In various religious 
ceremonies of earlier times djmcing played a part ; 
at a later tii^e the cult of Siva and Vispu, and 
especially of Siva’s incarnation Krsna, was accom- 
panied by pantomimic dances. These pantomimes 
reproduced the heroic deeds of these gods, and 
were accompanied by songs. Popular representa- 
tions of this sort, the so-called ydtras, have sur- 
vived to the present day in Bengal. They are 
not unlike the mystery-play of the Cliristian 
Middle Ages, and their modern continuation, the 
passion-play. The god Kr^na and Badha, his love, 
are the mam characters, but there are also friends, 
rivals, and enemies of Kadha, The ydtraSy a mix- 
ture of music, dancing, song, and improvised dia- 
logue, while unquestionably in some way connected 
with the origin of the drama, are nevertheless 
separated by a very wide gap from the hnished 
product of the ndtafca as it appears in such works 
as the ^akuntald of B^alidasa, or the MfcTicIhha- 
katiJcdy * Clay Cart,’ of budraka. 

It is still a moot question whether Western 
(Greek) influence, particularly the New Attic 
Comedy of Menander (as reflected in Plautus and 
Terence), has not in some measure contributed 
to the shaping of the Hindu drama. It is known 
that Greek actors followed Alexander the Great 
through Asia, and that they celebrated his victories 
■with dramatic performances. After the death of 
Alexander Greek kings continued to rule in North- 
Western India. Brisk commerce was carried on 
between the west coast of India and Alexandria, 
the later centre of Greek literary and artistic life. 
Greek art and Greek astronomy certainly exercised 
strong influence upon Hindu art and science. The 
chief points of resemblance between the Hindu 
drama and the Greek comedy are as follows* The 
Hindu drama is divided into acts (from one to ten), 
separated by varying periods of time; the acts 
proper are preceded by a prologue spoken by the 
stage manager {sntmdharc^. The stage was a 
simple rostrum, not shut off from the auditorium 
by a curtain, but, on the contrary, the curtain was 
in the background of the stage ; it was called 
yavaniM--tha,t is, ‘Greek curtain’ {tmnc/}). The 
characters of the Hindu drama resemble in some 
respects those of the Attic comedy. There are 
courtesans and parasites, braggarts and cun- 
ning servants. Especially the standard comic 
figure of the Hindu drama, the mdUgakay the 
^romantic friend of the hero, compares well with 
the go-between, the servus currem, of the Graeco- 
Eoinan comedy. The vidu^aka is a hunch- 
backed, bald dwarf of halting gait, the clown 
Though a Brahman by birth, 
with maliciously humorous intent, he does not 
speak Sanskrit, but the popular dialect, Prakrit, 
l:^e the women and the inferior personages of 
the drama. He plays the unfeeling realist, intent 
upon every form of bodily comfort, especially a 
good dinner, to the hero’s sentimental flowery 
romanticism. Although it is just possible that 
one or the other feature of the Hindu drama 
may he due to outside influence, the inner matter 
w certainly national and Indio. The themes are, 
for the most part, those of the heroic legend in the 


epics, or they move in the sphere of actually ex- 
isting Hindu courts. The themes, at any rate, are 
not different from those of other Hindu literature. 
They show no foreign admixtures. It must not be 
forgotten.that certain general coincidences between 
the drama and the theatre of different peoples are 
due to common psychological traits ; hence genuine 
historical connexion in such matters requires the 
most exacting proof. 

The chief dramatic writer is KalidSsa, the in- 
comparable Hindu poet, master at the same time 
of epic and lyric poetry (see above). Three dramas 
are ascribed to him: the Saktmtald, the Urvail, 
and Mdlamkdgnimitraj or ‘Malavika and Agni- 
mitra.’ From a time somewhat earlier than Kali- 
dflsa comes the drama Mfchchhakaiilcdy t};ie * Clay 
Cart,’ said to have been composed by king JSildraka, 
•who is praised ecstatically as its author in the 
prologue lof the play. Similarly, during the 7th 
cent, A.D., a king named Har^ is saia to have 
composed three existing dramas : the MatndmUy or 
‘ Stnng of Pearls’; the Ndgdnanday whose hero is 
a Buddhist, and -whose prologue is in praise of 
Buddha; and the TnyadarMkd. From the 8fch 
cent. A.D. date the dramas of Bhavabhuti, a South 
Indian poet, the most distinguished dramatist next 
to ICflhdasa and Stidraka. His most celebrated 
compositions are the MdlatlmMhavay or ‘Malati 
and Msdhava’; and the two dramas Mahdmra- 
charita and UttarardniacJiarita, both of which deal 
with K&ma, the hero of the BdmdyaTXLa. Finally 
may be mentioned Yi^akliadatta, the author of the 
MudrciraJcsasay the ‘ Seal of the Minister Bilksasa,’ 
a drama of political intrigue, whose composition 
also dates from the 8th century. 

‘ Action is the body of the drama ’ — such is the 
dictum of the Hindu theorists. Precisely what 
we should call dramatic action is not the pronu- 
nent quality of the greatest dramatist of them all, 
Kfllidflsa, His dramas are rattier distinguislied by 
tenderness of feeling and delicacy of touch. They 
are lyric rather tnan dramatic. The action is 
slow, the passions profound but not elemental. 
The deepest feelings are portrayed in delicate 
forms which never approacli viofence or coarse- 
ness, but, on the contrary, are over-nice. At the 
height of the situation, perhaps in profound misery, 
the hero and the heroine stnl find time to institute 
comparisona between their own feelings and the 
phenomena of nature. There is indeed a plethora 
m them all of mango-trees and -blossoms, 
of creepers and lotus, of &m5a-lips, of giizellcs, 
flamingoes, and multi-coloured parrots. But we 
must bear in mind the climate of India^ and its 
almost freirzied flora and fauna ; then this excess 
will seem le^ extravagant, Kalidasa’s dramas 
are always artistic and Snished, and their beauty 
strongly suggest the genius of Goethe. The 
single Hindu drama which calls to mind a real 
modern drama is the * Clay Cart,’ ascribed to king 
Sfldraka, whose persons, diction, and action, more 
than those of any other Hindu play, remind one 
of Shakespeare (see Drama [Indian]). 

21 * Fables and stories, — No department of 
Hindu literature is more interesting to the student 
of comparative literature than that of fables 
and fairy tales. There is scarcely a single motive 
of the European fable collections that does 
not appear in the Hindu colleotaons. The study 
of the ncdgrations and relations of fables and 
fa^ tales was first elevated to the position of a 
science by Theodor Benfey in Ms work on the 
FcMhatantra (Lriprig, 1859), On the other hand, 
the proverbs and instructions which are woven 
into the fables present the best and most practical 
picture of Hindu ethics. The most important and 
extensive collection of fables and tales is Bud- 
dhistic^ being written in Pali. This collection is 
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designated as the JdtakccSi which seems to mean 
‘Birth Stories.’ Buddha is made to appear in 
every one of them as the wise or successful person 
or animal of_ the fable ; he himself points the 
moral (see J at AKA). The two most important 
Sanskrit collections are the Panchatantra and the 
Hitopadeia. The Panchatantra^ or ‘ Five Books/ 
the most celebrated Sanskrit book of this sort, 
existed at least as early as the first half of the 
6th cent. A.D., since it was translated by order of 
king Khusru Anushirvan (531-579) into Pahlavi, 
the literary Persian language of that time. It 
thence passed into Arabic, Greek, Persian, Turk- 
ish, Syriac, Hebrew, Latin, and German i and from 
German into other European languages. The name 
‘Paiichatantra’ is probably not original, but took 
the place of ‘ Karataka and Damanaka,’ or some 
similar title, derived from the names of the two 
jackals prominent in the first book. This may be 
surmised, because the title of the Syriac version is 
‘Kalilag and Damnag,’ of the Arabic version 
‘Kalilah and Dimnah,’ Both the Panchatantra 
and the Hitopadciaf or ‘ Salutary Instruction,’ were 
originally intended as manuals for the instruction 
of kings in domestic and foreign policy. The 
Bitopadc^ai said to have been composed by Nara- 
yana, states that it is an excerpt from the Pari- 
chatantra and * other books.’ 

The most famous collection of fairy tales is the 
very extensive Kathdsaritsdgara, or ‘Ocean of 
Bivers of Stories,’ composed by the Kashmirian 
poet Somadeva, about A.D. 1070. This is in verse ; 
toee much shorter collections are in prose. The 
&uhasaptati^ or ‘Seventy Stories of the Parrot,’ 
tells how a wife whose husband is away, and 
who is inclined to solace herself with other men, 
is for seventy nights cleverly entertained and 
deterred by the story-telling parrot, until her 
husband returns. The VetdlapanchavimMi^ or 
‘ Twenty -five Tales of the Yampire,’ is known to 
English readers under the name of ‘ Vikram and 
the Vampire.’ The fourth collection is the Simhd- 
sana-dmtri'Mikd, or ‘Thirty-two Stories of the 
Lion-seat ’ (throne), in which the throne of king 
Vikrama tells the stories. A noteworthy feature 
of the Sanskrit collections of fairy tales, as well 
as of the fables, is the insertion of a number of 
different stories within the frame of a single narra- 
tive. This style was borrowed by other Oriental 
peoples, the most familiar instance being tbe 
Arabian Nights, A few prose romances of more 
independent character may be mentioned in this 
connexion. fThe Daiahumdra charita, or ‘Ad- 
ventures of the Ten Princes/ a story of common 
life and a very corrupt society, reminds one of the 
Simplicissimm of Grimmelshausen. Its author is 
Landin, and it probably dates from the 6th cent. 
A.D.* The Vdsamdattd by Subandhu, and the 
Kddarnbari by Bana, are highly artificial romances ; 
the latter narrates, in stilted, language and long 
conmounds, the sentimental love-story of an in- 
effably noble prince and the ec[ualjy ineffably 
beautiful and virtuous fairy princess Kadambari. 
These works are known as chwritat ‘narrative’; the ; 
same name is also used for chronicles or quasi- i 
historical literature of inferior grade. The nearest 
approach to history, in our sense of the word, is 
the jKwafaraw-gim, or the Chronicle of Kashmir, 
by Kamana, from the middle of the 12th cent. A.D. 

22. Scientific literature. — ^India abounds in all 
forms of scientific literature, written in tolerably 
good Sanskrit, even to the present day. One of the 
characteristics of the Hindu mind is that it never 
drew the line between literary creation and scien- 
tific presentation, so that it is not easy to mark off 
from one another belles lettres and scientific litera- 
ture. The ancient legal books of the Veda ^see 
above) continue in 9xe more modern poetical 
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Dharmaidstras and Smrtis, Of these the Law 
Books of Manu and Yajnavalkya (see above) are 
the most famous examples ; Manu specially enjoys 
great authority to this day. Booted in the Upani- 
sads are the sittras, or rules, of the six systems 
of Hindu philosophy, and their abundant exposi- 
tions. Grammar, etymology, lexicography, pro- 
sody, rhetoric, music, and architecture all own a 
technical literature of wide scope and importance, 
and the treatment of most of these shows a surpris- 
ing tendency to assume metrical form. The earliest 
works of an etymological and phonetic character 
are^ the Yedic glosses of Ya&a, the so-called 
Kaighantukas and the Nirukta, and the Prdti- 
Sdkhyasy or phonetic treatises pertaining to the 
treatment oi a Yedic text in a given school or 
Sakha (see above). Later, but far more important, 
is the Grammar of Panini, one of the greatest 
grammarians of all times, and his commentators 
Katyayana and Patanjali, Mathematics and as- 
tronomy were cultivated from very early times; 
the so-ealled Arabic numerals came to the Arabs 
from India, and were designated by them as Hindu 
numerals. Indian medical science must have 
begun to develop before the beginning of the 
Christian era, for one of its chief authors, Charaka, 
was the head physician of king Kaniska in the 
1st cent. A.D. The germs of Hindu medical 
science reach back to the Atharvaveda. The 
Bower Manuscript, one of the oldest of Sanskiit 
manuscripts (probably 5th cent. A.D.), contains 
assages which agree verbally with the works of 
u^ruta and Charaka, the leading authorities on 
this subject. 

Literatueb. — The most convenient sketch for English readers 
is A. A. Macdonell’s thoroughly competent History of Sanshrit 
luteraturey one of the volumes of ‘ Short Histories of the Litera- 
tures of the World,’ edited by Edmund Gosse (London, 1900). 
The bibliographical notes at the end of the book axe a safe guide 
to more extensive study. Beadable and popular in style is R. W. 
Frazer’s Literary Bistory of India (London, 1893). Max Mul- 
ler’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ (London, 1860) 
deals only with the Yedic period, and was important in its day, 
but IS now antiquated. A. Weber’s History of Indian Literal 
ture (from the German by T. Zachariae, Loudon, 1878) is a learned 
and technical work, not at all adapted to the wants of the general 
reader ; it represents the state of knowledge of a quarter of a 
century ago. The German, work of L. v. Schrbder, Indiens 
Mteratur und Cultur (Leipzig, 1887), contains a fuller, very 
instructive, and readable account of Hindu literature ; copious 
translations and digests of tbe texts themselves render th^ work 
very helpful. The more recent treatises are H. Oldenberer, Die 
Lit&ratur dss alien Indiens (Stuttgart, 1903), and V. Henry, 
Les Literatures de Vlnde (Paris, 1904), both excellent treatises, 
having in view more particularly {esthetic valuation of Hindu 
literature. Still more recently there have appeared three parts 
of M. Wintemitz’s Gesehichte der indisehen Litteratur Cheip- 
zig, 1908 £f.), a most satisfactory and instructive book. The 
GIAP, commenced under the editorship of G. Biihler, and 
continued after his death by F. Kielhorn and others (Strass- 
burg, 1896 fl.), covers the entire domain of Indo- Aryan antiquity, 
and contains authoritative information concerning many points 
and problems of Sansknb Hterature. 

Maubiob Bloomfield. 

LITHUANIANS AND LETTS.-i. Ethno- 
graphy. — ^The Lithuanians and the Letts belong 
to the Aryan family of peoples, and together with 
the Borussians or Old Frussians, who became ex- 
tinct in the 17th cent., form a distinct ethnological 
group. This group, now generally called the 
‘Baltic,’ had already ramified into its several 
divisions in its pre-historic period, and its unity 
is now seen only in certain common elements of 
popular tradition and in the sphere of language — 
as regards which, however, the Lithuanians ex- 
hibit a much more archaic type than the Letts. 
Tbe original home of the Litnu-Lettish or Baltic 
race was probably the basin of the lower Niemen, 
and, as that district is virtually coterminous with 
the Lithuania of to-day, while the Letts are fonnd 
in Conrland, the adjacent Prussian littoral, the 
southern half of Livonia, and Polish Livonia in 
the government of Yitehsk, it would appear that 
the Lettish branch had reached its present location 
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^ migrating to the originally Tinnish districts of 
dourland and Livonia, and ^ that, on the other 
hand, the Lithuanians remained fast upon their 
ancestral soil. 

Knmerically, neither member of the group is of 
great account, nor is it likely that either was ever 
important. The Lithuanians number some one 
and a half million, about 120,000 of them being 
in Prussia; the Letts less rather than moie— the 
estimates varying from 1,200,000 to 2,000,000. In 
a physical respect both branches are mixed, though 
the mixture has been in no way detrimental to 

them, since many individual Lithuanians and Letts 
still exhibit all the distinctive marks of pure Aryan 
descent, while the rest, men and women alike, 
are generally self-reliant and sympathetic, well- 
formed, and often even handsome. 

2. Political history. — ^The historical fortunes of 
the two peoples have run in quite distinct courses, 
(a) Lith%ia7i%an , — The histoiy of the Lithuanians 
opens in the 11th cent, mth prolonged frontier 
wars with Eussia, from which, however, they 
emerged so successfully, and with their integrity 
sthl so far com|)lete, that one of their princes, 
Mendowg (recognized by Pope Innocent iv. as king 
of Lithuania), actually contemplated the founding 
of a united Lithu-Bussian State. This design, 
however, was frustrated by Mendowg’s death (1263) 
and by internal embroilments. Nevertheless, it 
was at length brought to realization by the govern- 
ment of the Grand-duke Gedyrain (tl341); and 

then, under the leadership of his sons, (^Igierd 
(whom his brothers recognized as sovereign Grand- 
duke) and Keistut, the young nation succeeded in 
extending its sway from the Baltic to the Euxine, 
and from the Polish Bug to the Ugra and the Oka, 
though it did not include the western districts 
Nadrauen, Schalauen, and Sudauen), which the 
Teutonic Knights had brought under their control 
during the years 1274-83. 

At the death of Olgierd, in 1377, his place was 
taken by Ms favourite son, Jagiello, who, however, 
soon quarrelled with Keistut (f 1382) and with his 
son Witaut, the outcome of the dissension being 
that the latter became the read lord of Lithuania, 
although nominally the sovereignty of Jagiello 
was not thereby infringed. Jagiello had shortly 
before (1886) married fiedwig, queen of Poland, 
thus opening the way fox a political alliance 
between Lithuania and Poland which seriously 
threatened the independence of the former. Witaut 
strMned every nerve and took all available mea- 
sures to avert this danger. Not only did he seek 
to promote the independence of his country in a 
political sense, but be also endeavoured, by work- 
ing for a union between the (jxeek and rtoman 
communions within its borders, to make it ecclesi- 
astically self-dependent. While these endeavours 
proved to he in vain, they won Mm the confidence 
of the Utraquist Hussites in such measure that 
upon the death of King Wenceslaus they ofiered 
him the Bohemian crown, and it was only the 
unpropitious political conditions of the time that 
prevented his acceptance of it. He was now all 
the more ready to assume the crown of Lithuania, 
wMch, indeed, the Emperor Sigismnnd, with a 
view to the complete severance of that country 
from Pojaud, had thrice offered him already. Here, 
again, however, Witaut was disappointed, as Po- 
land intercepted the passage of the party which was 
conveying the crown to him, and ne died shortly 
afterwards (1430)--fouT years before Jagiello, who, 
as Queen Hedwig’s consort, had at her death (1899) 
become king of Poland. 

In the succeeding period the Lithuanians re- 
peatedly took occasion to assert their independence 
m relation to Poland* but this did not prevent the 
principality of Olgierd from gradually becoming a 


Polish feudatory. Witaut himself had been re- 
peatedly compelled by the necessities of war and 
by external troubles to make concessions to Poland, 
and his successors, under the increasing pressure 
of the steadily growing power and rapacity of 
Moscow, were forced in even larger measure to 
purchase the help of Poland by ever closer fusion 
with that State. These rulers, moreover, almost 
without exception bore the name of Jagiello, and 
united in their individual persons the Grand-duke- 
dom of Lithuania and the crown of Poland. The 
eventual result was the incorporation of the two 
countries in a single political organism whose for- 
tunes were controlled by a common Diet. The 
incorporating union was effected at the Diet of 
Lublin in 1669. 

(^) Lettish . — ^At the very outset of Lettish history 
we find the merchants ox Liibeck taking steps to 
find an outlet for their commerce in the district 
of the Lower Dvina, and they were followed by 
German missionaries, who there founded the 
earliest Christian settlements. While these at- 
tempts at colonization were not at once js^eatly 
successful, they had, nevertheless, the effect of 
making Livonia known to the West, and of direct- 
ing against that heathen land the enthusiasm for 
war against unbelievers which in that period of 
the Crusades dominated the thought of Cbristen- 
dom. It was owing to this enthusiasm that Albert, 
canon of Bremen (tl229), was able to secure a 

ermanent footing in Livonia (1200), and as ife- 

ishop — supported as be was by constant immigra- 
tion from Germany and by the Livonian Order oi 
the Sword (founded in 1202) — to establish there a 
German colonial State, which was recognized in 
1207 as a frontier -district of the Empire. It® 
suzerainty was shared by Albert end the Order in 
such a way as to make the power of the bishop 
preponderant; hut this position of matters was 
fundamentally altered when, in 1237, the Livonian 
Order was merged in the Order of the Teutonic 
Knights, the latter thus adding the domain of the 
former to its own. Taking as its model the 
Prussian State, in which it alone held the reins 
of sovereign authority —the bishops themselv^ 
being subordinate to it— -the Teutonic Order sought 
to curb the episcopal power among the Letts, and 
it was all the more successful in this policy as it 
managed to subjugate the hitherto unoon^uercri 
heathen districts. The process of subjugation, so 
far as the Lettish provinces, Livonia and Courland, 
were concerned, was virtually completed by 1290. 
The Order, nevertheless, did not thereby win re- 
pose, but had constantly to take the field against 
unfriendly neighbours, and, as the fortune m war 
was on ttie whole unfavourable to it, while its 
powers were sapped by internal dissensions, and 
the secularization of its Prussian texritoiy in 1625 
isolated its Livonian domain, its authority in the 
latter also was at length completely shattered. In 
1662 Livonia became a Polish province, while Cour- 
land, as a hereditaiy feudal duchy of Poland, came 
into the power of the last Master of the Livonian 
part of the Order, Gotthard Kettler. EinaBy, both 
provinces became subject to Russia. 

3 . Ecclesiastical history* — Thus, while the 
Western Lithuanians and the Letts came under 
German control in the l3th cent., the whole of 
Eastern— now Eussian — Lithuania was brought 
into close relations with Poland a century later, 
and accordingly, as was to be expected, the two 
divisions came to diverge widely Horn each other, 
not only as regards their language, but also in the 
moral, and most of all in the religious, sphere. 
Eastern Lithuania, wMoh at the time of KeistuPa 
death was almost entirely pagan, was thrown open 
to Chxisrianity by Ja^ello, who himself had em- 
braced that faith at his marriage with Hedwig, 
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and strove with all the zeal of a new convert to 
propagate it among his own people of Lithuania ; 
they hecame more and more closely bound to 
Poland, and the Church of the Polish Court and 
the Polish State soon gained complete spiritual 
authority among them. In this way Russian 
Lithuania became a Roman Catholic country, and 
such, except to a very small extent, it has always 
remained ; its non- catholic population consists 
only of a small number of Lutherans, who were 
won to that communion through efforts directed 
from Courland, and of some 40,000 adherents of 
the Reformed Confession, whose forefathers were 
induced to renounce Roman Catholicism under the 
influence of Prince Nicholas Czamy Radziwill. 
The ecclesiastical history of the Western Lithu- 
anians and the Letts took a different course. As 
in the Prussian territory of the Teutonic Knights, 
which under the Grand-Master Margrave Albert of 
Brandenburg became a secular Protestant duchy 
in 1525, so in Livonia and Courland the Lutheran 
teaching was enthusiastically welcomed, and, in 
fact, won universal acceptance in both provinces. 
Most of the inhabitants remained faithful to it, 
so that Protestantism is to-day almost universal 
among the Letts. The only exceptions are found 
In localities where Roman Catholicism was able to 
gain a footing under the protection of Poland, or 
where proselytes have been won by the Russian 
State Church. ^ 

4 . Early religion. — The religion which prevailed 
among the Lithuanians and Letts prior to the 
introduction of Christianity was a developed nature- 
cult, Besides the worship of woods and waters, of 
trees, stocks, and stones, of fire and household 
snakes, we find a belief in the personality of the 
heavenly bodies, especially the sun, as also in the 
existence of divine beings who control all created 
things. Pre-eminent among these divine beings 
was ‘God,’ designated by the primitive Aryan 
name dewas (Lat. deus). He was regarded generally 
as the highest supramundane power, but some- 
times, like 6e6s in Homer, he was a distinct mytho- 
logical figure, and as such probably identical with 
Perkdnas (Lett. P^rkohns), the thunder-god, who 
presided over the heavenly bodies, and was regarded 
as armed. An ancient folk-song tells that, when 
tihe moon was unfaithful to his wife, the sun, and 
became enamoured of the morning star, Perkiinas 
out him in pieces with a sword. According to 
Lithuanian belief, Perkiinas’s aunt washed the 
wearied and dust-covered sun, who was once called 
the daughter of God, and who herself had sons and 
daughters; in poptilar songs these play a great 
part as mystic powers, but are always represented 
as human in all respects. We hear frequently also 
of the ‘ children of God,’ and it woulci seem that 
the mythological imagination did not distinguish 
between the latter and the ‘children of the sun.’ 
The sun, nevertheless, was not regarded as the 
wife of dmas (or of Perkiinas), as appears not only 
from what has been said, but also from a Lettish 
folk-song which tells how, when Perkiinas set out to 
find a wife beyond the sea, he was attended by the 
sun, bearing a dowry-chest. The Letts, again, 
believed that Perkiinas was a jjolygamist, and in 
another of their folk-songs he is said to have as 
many wives ‘ as the oak has leaves,’ though none 
of them plays an independent part in the mytho- 

e need have no hesitation in assuming that 
the ancient religion of the Lithuanians and of the 
Letts alike recognized the existence of other divine 
beings, and the way in which these are associated 
sho^s that they originated in the observation of 
nature and human life. But, with the exception 
of Ldime, the goddess of fortune, none of them 
comes down to us under a common Lithu-Lettish 


name, and we must be the more cautious in con- 
necting such beings with the ancient religion 
because many of the divine names of the Lithu- 
Lettish mythology rest upon the misconceptions or 
fabrications of later times. There is adequate 
evidence, however, for an early belief in a number 
of demonic beings, such as the laumes (‘fairies’) 
and fche_p{tHs (‘ goblin,’ ‘ flying dragon ’), and it is 
equally certain that the Lithu-Lettish religion was 
dominated from primitive times by the conception 
of a devil (Lith. WMnias; Lett. Welns). While 
that conception never hecame perfectly distinct, it 
nevertheless formed so definite an antithesis to the 
idea of ‘ God’ that we cannot doubt the presence 
of a dualistic element in the Baltic cult. 

Corresponding to the belief in demonic beings, 
superstition of a more general kind was, and still 
is, very prevalent. It manifests itself in a belief 
in witches {rdganat ‘seeress’), in the practice of 
casting lots (Lith. hitrti; Lett, burt)^ in notions 
regarding countless occurrences of daily life, and 
not least in the idea that the spirits of the dead 
(Lith. weles j Lett, welji) continue to move about 
among the living^ — an idea that is undoubtedly very 
ancient, as it is attested not only by distinct his- 
torical evidence, but also by certain features in folk- 
song (as, e.g., the notion that disembodied spirits 
marry), and, above all, by graves dating from 
heathen times, which often contain the remains of 
both rider and horse, and are furnished with wea- 
pons and implements, thus pointing conclusively 
to the belief that the dead continue to exist in a 
condition not unlike that of their earthly life. As 
the majority of these graves contain skeletons, not 
ashes, they likewise show that the Lithu-Lettish 
peoples believed in the resurrection of the body. 
As to the situation of the Lithu-Lettish abode of 
the dead, there seems to have been no general 
agreement, some data suggesting the sky, others a 
nether world. In various localities we find traces 
of a doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Whether the cult had a special class of priests 
cannot be made out. It had certainly no temples 
in the proper sense, and the ‘ sedes sacrse’ of which 
we hear should probably be regarded as slight 
erections in which fire was kept burning. Sacrifices 
were common, and were oflered not only by way 
of petition and thanksgiving, hut also as propitia- 
tions; to judge from the Lettish designation, /ecc?* 
(‘blossoms’), the ofterings would seem to have 
consisted originally of flowers and fruits, but we 
have historical evidence that there were from the 
first other kinds of sacrificial gifts, while, if not 
among the Letts, yet among the Lithuanians and 
Borussians, we find traces even of the practice of 
human immolation, 

5 . Sociological features, — Our data regarding 
the political and social conditions, the prevailing 
sentiments and morals, of the ancient Lithuanians 
and Letts are not sufficient to enable us to ^ve a 
full and clear account of their civilization. With 
varying de^ees of certainty, however, we may 
make the following statements regarding their 
mode of life : they were efficient in war, and were 
divided into nnmerous clans or cantons governed 
by chieftains ; they lived by tillage, cattle-rearing, 
and hunting, and practised all manner of handicraft 
and trading ; they lived in separate homesteads, 
and their family life was of the patriarchal 
type ; marriage was based upon the purchase 
and capture of brides, and, while the wife was 
subject to the husband, she held a place of high 
honour among her children ; finally, both peoples 
had a remarkabld liking for song, but did hot 
possess the art of writing. 

6 . Literary development.— One resiflt of the 
lack of writing, is that the Lithuanians and Letts 
have absolutely no literary remains from heathen 
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times. It was, in fact, only when the Christian 
Church began to make use of texts written in the 
native languages — long after the invention of 
printing— that literary documents were at length 
produced. A Lithuanian and a Lettish translation 
of the Lutheran Catechism— the former by Mai tin 
Mosvidius, subsequently a clergyman, and pub- 
lished in 1547, the latter by various clergymen 
belonging to Conrland, in 1586— a Lithuanian 
version of a Roman Catholic catechism by a canon 
named Michael Dauksa (1595), and a work trans- 
lated by a protestant Lithuanian nobleman named 
Fitkiewicz (1598), are the earliest known writings 
in the Litiiu-Lettish languages. Like most of this 
earlier literary work, the further development of 
Lithu-Lettish literature was long due to clergy- 
men, and thus, naturally enough, that literature, 
even when it is not of a distinctively religions 
character, is in its earlier stages largely pervaded 
by Christian feeling and moral earnestness. Among 
the Letts the most outstanding figure of the earlier 
secular literature was Pastor G. P.Btender (1714-96); 
among the Lithuanians, Pastor Christian Donalitius 
(1714-80), the distinguished author of a poem en- 
titled ‘The Seasons.* As contrasted with this 
earlier stage, contemporary secular literature is 
entirely modern in its point of view, as it not only 
bears the impress of the social revolutions of last 
century, hut is informed by the spirit of a national 
consciousness, and aims at the independence and 
enlightenment of the Lithuanian and Lettish 

S les. This progi-essive movement, which pro- 
ed at first but slowly, has within recent decades 
become very vigorous, and alike in the field of 
politics and in that of letters has produced great, 
if not always good, results. Hot a little of the 
poetic production of Lithuanian and Lettisli writers 
IS well worth the attention of foreign readers. Yet 
even the best of it is not to be compared in poetic 
quality with the lyrical survivals of the earlier 
eras, falling far short of ^ the beauty of many 
Lithuanian folk-songs {dainos)^ and also of the 
charm of the countless Lettish lyrics in quatrains 
[df^mnas), 

m'raRA’rtjRt8.--8'crfefc»*ei8 tmm pm^n'eanwh 5 vok,, heipjsJg, 
1861-74 ; A. Gt^agjilnl, Sarmatim Speyer, 

1681; A. BezaseuBerger, Xdtauimho Qottlnicen, 

1882; A Leskien and iC BniffttiamH IdtmiJfchs 
und Mdroh&n, Strassburg, G* H. F. Nes«elmaim, 

ZdtmUche Vcmlie^r^ Berlin, 1868 ; A. MlerzyAsW, ZrMia 
mytohgii UimshUiL Warsaw, 1892-06 ; A Bielensteiu, 

'UttUcliA Milan, 1881; K. Baron--H.WisaendorflthaCi^ 

dainos.Pefcrogrod, 1894 ; V. Andreyanov, L$t%U^ volhith* 

d&r v/nd Myihm, Halle, 1896 : A., E., and H. Bidenstein, Stud* 
GiehUU dcr Uttisohi^ ArMologU* Mtknogtaphk und 
Myfthologi$i Riga, 1896; W. Mannhajrdt, ‘BieletusonenSon. 
nemnythen,^ in ZB vii. C1876}; M. Praetorins, Micicepnis^imi 
Oder preussiseTie SehavMhnei ed, pn extracts) W, Pierson, 
Berlin, 1871; A. Bezzenberger, ‘Lifcanische Literatur,' ana 
E. Woiter, * Lettiache Idterafcur,’ in Kultur der Gegenwart, 
i. 9, Leipzig, 1908 ; R. Trautmann, Die cUtprettss. Spradhderik^ 
mdleTy Gbtiangen, 1910. A list o! Littn-Lettish duties, with 
reference to early literature, is g^ven by F. Solmsen, in H. 
Usenet, GoUemamen, Bonn, 1896, 
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LOCKE.- 

X. Chief dates in his life. — John Locke was bom on ^tb 
August 1682, at Wrington, Somersetshire. Brought up at 
home till the age of fourteen, he was then sent to Westminster 
school, from which he passed in 1662 to Ohnst Ohureh, Oxford. 
Ho found little satisfaction in the soboIasMc kind of tadning 
then in vorae at Oxford, and, although* alter his election tjo a 
Senior Studentship at Christ Church in 1669, he held lecture- 
ships in Creek and Rhetoric, his interests eventually turned 
more to scientiho and medical studies. His ooxmexion with 
medical practice happened in 1666 to bring hhn into contact 
with Lord Ashley, afterwards Bari of Shaftesbury, who figured 
so prominently m the politics of Charles ii.*s reign ; and the 
meeting had an importahfc influence on Locke's life. In the 
following year Locke went to London to act in the double 
capacity of confidential adviser to Shaftesbury himself and 


I tutor to his son* while he was also engaged in political work 
! and held some appointments Shaftesbury w'aa disrated from 
office in 1678, and in 1675 Locke had to go to France for hia 
health. He remained abroad for four years, staying chinfiy at 
Montpellier and Paris, hut in 1679 returned to England to assist 
Shaftesbury once more. The two years tliat intervened before 
the statesman's fall and flight were stormy, and, though Locke 
had disapproved and probably kept clear of the final piote, he 
thought it prudent in 1683 to betake himself to Holland, nor 
did he return until the Revolution had made it safe to do so in 
1689, The two years 1CS9-90 saw the publication of the great 
JSssay and two others of his principal works, and thus consti- 
tute a sort of literary epoch m hia life. From 1691^ onwards 
he lived more in retirement, and chiefly in the family of Sir 
Francis Masham, at Oates, in Essex. He was m great favour 
with the new government, and for four years (1696-1700) held 
the well-paid appointment of a Commissioner of Trade. ^ Failing 
health compelled his retirement from this office, Hia death 
took place at Oates ou 2Sth October 1704. 

2. Characteristics as a thinker and writer. — 
‘ Perhaps no philosopher since Aristotle has repre- 
sented the .«ipirit and opinions of an age so com- 
pletely as Locke rejiresents philosophy and all 
that depends upon philosophic thought, in the 
18th cent. — especially in Britain and France * (A. 
0. Fraser, Lockes Preface). Locke’s claim to be 
regarded as thus representative may be based alike 
on the variety of the subjects on %vhiclx he vTote 
—philosophy, education, politics, religion— and on 
the aims and qualities of his thinking. In all 
directions he exhibits the merits and the defects 
rvhich are attributed to the period. He is im- 
patient of authority and of ‘the jargon of the 
schools,* seeks to put aside preconceptions and see 
the truth of things clearly for himself, believes 
firmly that ‘ reason must be our last judge and guide 
in everything,’ and desires sincerely to pursue truth 
only and for its own sake. On the other hand, he 
has no adequate knowledge or appreciation of the 
heritage of the past, accepts current assumptions, 
distinctions, and doctrines without seeing any 
need to test them, tends to bring * reason ’ down 
to the level of reflective common sense, and is quite 
ready to acquiesce in a very humble estimate of 
its reach as a human faculty. Moreover, although 
Locke was so eminently representative and exer- 
cised an immense influence on European thought, 
he cannot he ranked very high as a philosophio 
thinker. His tliinking, though patient, laborious, 
and candid, is fatally deficient in the two qualities 
of thoroughness and system. The deficiency is 
partly explained, no doubt, by his occupation with 
practical affairs, which interfered with continuous 
philosophical pursuits, and partly, too, by the 
directly practical aims of much of his writing ; but 
this practicalness of his aims is itself characteristic. 
Locke’s ‘discontinued way of writing’ goes also 
to explain his great fault as a writer — the endless 
repetitions with which he wearies his readers. In 
the ‘Epistle to the Reader* with wdiich he pre- 
faced the Essay i he admits frankly that he has not 
been at great pains to correct the fault, and at 
times he certainly seems to let his pen run on 
almost as it pleases. But his faults ate not uncon- 
nected with real virtues — his intentness upon 
expressing Ms whole thought fully and clearly, his 
desire to drive home hi^oint and to gain the full 
assent of the reader. When he writes with any 
care, his plain style is as excellent as it is appro- 
priate, and, when he is moved to earnestness, he 
writes with force and real impressiveness. His 
faults axe seen at their worst in his controversial 
writings. Although he professes his eagerness to 
be shown his errors, he seems in point of fact to 
have been rather impatient of criticism. He is too 
much taken up with exposing the misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations of which his critics 
have been guilty to try to penetrate to the real 
motives of their criticisms. Hence his replies do 
not carry us much further, wMle even as polemics 
they have their defects. For, although Locke can 
hay^ry effective both in direct retort and in irony, 
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he is too apt to ■weaken his case, not merely by 
over-elaboration, but also by an insistence on the 
letter of his o'vvn and his critics’ statements which 
the reader feels to be petty and unprofitable. 

3, The ‘Essay concerning Human Understand^ 
ing’ (1690). — In the prefatory ‘Epistle to the 
Keader ’ Locke tells us how he was started upon the 
line of inquiry which resulted, after some twenty 
years of interrupted labour, in the publication of 
the JSssay, He was discoursing with a few friends 
on a subject which he does not specify, but which 
we know from another source to have been ‘ the 
principles of morality and revealed religion’ (see 
Fraser’s ed. i. p. xvii). The baffling character of 
the difflcnlties which arose in the course of the 
discussion caused Locke to ask himself whether, 
before entering upon such subjects, it was not 
rather ‘necessary to examine our own abilities, 
and see what ob3ects our understandings were, or 
were not, fitted to deal with.’ He took up the 
task of this examination, and found it expand far 
beyond his first expectations. The aim of his 
whole inquiry, however, remained the same 
throughout, viz. that determination of the cer- 
tainty, extent, and degrees of human knowledge 
which is the theme of bk. iv. of the JSssap, and to 
which all the rest of the work is subservient. 

But before this theme could be dealt with effect- 
ively certain preliminary matters had to be cleared 
up. To know is to have ideas about things — this 
at least, whatever more. If, then, we are to 
arrive at right conclusions about the scope of 
knowledge, we had best begin by examining this 
medium in which alone it exists ; i.e., we had 
better try to take stock of our ideas, ^ and see how 
we come by them. To Locke it was plain that we 
come by them only through experience. To con- 
vince the reader that our knowledge and our ideas 
have no other source, Locke devotes hk. i. of the 
Essay^ to showing that there are no ‘innate’ 
principles or ideas, unless we understand the term 
‘ innate ’ in some sense which makes the assertion 
of such innate knowledge either insignificant or 
misleading. If there are no such innate ideas, 
then we must look to experience and experience 
only for the origin of all our ideas, and must try 
to trace them back, one and all, to their source 
therein. It is easy to underestimate the import- 
ance of Locke’s teaching on this point, but it 
really constitutes one of his claims to be regarded 
as the founder of modern psychology. 

Yet it was hardly as a psychologist that Locke 
himself was interested in the source and origin of 
our ideas ; it was rather because he thought that, 
by seeing how, and at what point, our ideas 
emerge or are formed in the course of experience, 
we should be better able to measure the know- 
ledge which we get by means of them. We should 
know, in short, what the actual experience is 
from which the ideas are derived, and on which, 
therefore, the knowledge which we have by means 
of the ideas is based. The results of Locke’s stock- 
taking of our ideas in bk. ii. can be here only 
summarized. 

He finds that all our ideas may he traced back 
to two great sources : sensation, which gives us 
the ideas involved in our knowledge of the external 
world, and ‘ reflexion,’ which is the perception of 
the operations of our own mind, and which gives 
ns ideas such as those of reasoning, believing, 
willing. The ideas derived from (one or both of) 
these sources may he either simple — such as the 
ideas of yellow, thinldng, pleasure, unity— ox com- 
plex. The complex ideas are subdivided (ii. ch. 

1 The tenxL ‘idea, ’ is used by hocke in a very wide sense ‘ for 
whatsoever is the ohjfeot of the understanding when a man 
thinks.* The equivalent in modern psychology is a term like 
J. Ward*8 ‘presentation.* 


xii.) into ideas of modes, substances, and rela- 
tions. By ‘modes’ are meant ‘such complex 
ideas which, however compounded, contain not in 
them the supposition of subsisting by themselves, 
hut are considered as dependences on, or afiections 
of substances : such as are the ideas signified by 
the words triangle, gratitude, murdei.’ They may 
be either simple (== unmixed) or mixed, according 
as they are merely variations or combinations of 
one simple idea, or, on the other hand, involve 
different simple ideas; e.y.j the different numbers 
are simple modes of number or unity, whereas 
ideas like gratitude and murder are mixed modes. 
Under the above heads Locke proceeds to survey 
and examine the most important ideA.s or classes 
of ideas that enter into our knowledge. The 
classification is open to criticism in varions ways, 
hut where it principally fails Locke is in dealing 
with the more abstract and general categories, 
such as existence, power, unity, substance. The 
first three of these are said in ch. vii. to be simple 
ideas derived both from sensation and from re- 
flexion. But it is obvious that they are not really 
comparable with simple ideas like yellow or hot ; 
they are not sensible qualities. Locke hiniseli 
speaks of the ideas of existence and unity as ‘ sug- 
gested to’ the understanding by objects, and 111 
ch. xxi. the idea of power seems to he reached by 
a process in which inference, as well as direct ex- 
perience, plays a part. The general idea of sub- 
stance seems in like manner to be a result of 
inference, if we are to give that name to a process 
and a result which Locke describes in terms so 
halting and dubious that it is not surprising that 
his critic Stillingfleet took offence at them. Th< 
mind, we are told (ch. xxiii. § If.), takes notice 
that its simple ideas go constantly together in 
groups (the qualities that make up a single thing), 
and, ‘not imagining how these simple ideas can 
subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to 
suppose some substratum wheiein they do subsist, 
and from which they do result ; which therefore 
we call substance. So that if any one will examine 
himself concerning his notion of substance in 
general, he will find he has no other idea of it at 
all, hut only a supposition of he knows not what 
support of such qualities, which are capable of 
producing simple ideas in us.’ 

It was the ambiguous position of ideas like power 
and substance that gave an opening for Hume’s 
sceptical criticism. Throughout the long analysis 
of ideas which occupies bk. ii. the modern reader, 
accustomed to a more precise demarcation of the 
provinces of logic, psychology, and metaphysics, is 
perplexed by the dimculty of giving any one con- 
sistent interpretation of Locke’s procedure. The 
analysis is not simply a logical dissection of ideas 
into their simplest constituents. Yet it is too 
much influenced by the point of view of logical 
analysis to be a truly genetic or psychological 
account of the growth of our ideas. Finally, both 
interests are crossed by the further interest in 
the knowledge-value of our ideas, though the last 
point of view takes us over to the theme of bk. iv. 
Thus the discussion of primary and secondary 
qualities in ch. viii., and fhe discussions of power, 
substance, and identity in the chapters so named, 
are as definitely concerned with the knowledge- 
value of our ideas, and with the nature of the 
realities known by means of them, as any part of 
bk, iv. 

In bk. iii, (* Of Words ’) Locke applies his analysis of ideas to 
the interpretation of the Words by which we ex]Dress them. The 
most striking feature of the book is the way in which the dis- 
tinction of real and nominal essence is applied to the names 
which aiguify mixed modes (e.g , moral ideas) and substances 
respectively. When we define man as a rational animal, we lay 
down a certain abstract idea, or combination of abstract ideas, 
by reference to which our application of the term * man * Is 
determined. This abstract idea is the ‘nominal essence* of 
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man The nominal essence, then, is for Locke nothing: more 
than the statement of the meaning in which we intend to use 
the general name, whereas the * real essence ' of a thing is the 
real being or inner constitution of the thing itself. Now m 
Locke’s view the ideas of mixed modes are ideas which we our* 
selves frame or put together at our own discrctiou. Therefore, 
so far as they are concerned, nominal and real essence coincide, 
and there is nothing, unless the complexity or vagueness of the 
ideas in question, to prevent us from stating their essence 
exactly and completely. But in the case of substances we are 
dealing with things which have a real essence, and, since in 
Locke’s view their real essence is not known to us, we have in 
their case no guarantee that the distinctions which we draw by 
means of our abstract ideas or nominal essences will truly 
represent the real lines of division among the things themselves. 
In fact, by introducing the notion of essence at all we are 
assuming that there is a real division of things into species, and 
this assumption is liable at any point to turn out untrue. The 
lines of div^ion which we suppose to exist may he found to 
break down. Hence Locke concludes that in the case of sub* 
abances our general names express merely the nominal essence. 
‘The boundaries of species are made by men,* though, of course, 
we are guided in making them by those superficial resemblances 
among things which nature present® to our view. 

In bk. iv. we come at last to those conclusions 
regarding the nature and extent of knowledge — or, 
where knowledge fails, of probability or probable 
judgment — to which the rest of the work had been 
subsidiary. Knowledge is defined by Locke as 
* the perception of the connexion of and agreement, 
or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our 
ideas.’ And of such agreement and disagreement 
he distinguishes four sorts : ( 1 ) identity or diversity 
* blue is different from yellow ’), ( 2 ) relation 
geometrical equality), (3) cO'Cxistence (of 
attributes in a subject or substance), and (4) real 
existence ‘agreeing to any idea’ ‘God is’). 

Further, our knowledge ox the agreement and dis- 
agreement of our ideas has different degrees of 
evidence. It may be (a) immediate or intuitive — 
and all certainty goes back to such intuition — or 
(5) demonstrative, i.e. reached by a series of steps, 
and therefore in Locke’s view not quite so clear as 
immediate intuition, even though each step has, or 
ought to have, intuitive evidence. Lastly (c), 
there is ‘sensitive knowledge,’ our knowledge of 
the particular existence of external things when 
they are actually affecting our senses. Tlie last 
degree of knowledge Locke regards as inferior to 
the other two, though not open to serious doubt. 
Whatever falls short of these degrees of evidence 
is matter, not of knowledge, but at the most of 
probability* From these preliminary determinaw 
tions Looice proceeds to a series of discussions in 
which three problems are intertwined in a way 
that is rather confusing to the reader; ( 1 ) the 
problem how far we can have knowledge which is 
real in the sense of being authentic or valid, and 
not a mere imagination, (2) the problem how far 
this real knowledge is also general or nnivemal, 
(3) the problem how fax knowledge which is real in 
the first sense is also real in the further sense of 
being a knowledge of real existence, Le. a know- 
ledge of things which have a substantive existence 
or reality. The clue to Locke’s answer to all three 
problems lies in the sharp opposition which he 
makes between our knowledge, e.p., of mixed 
modes, where we are dealing with (complex) ideas 
which are ‘ archetypes of the mind’s own making,’ 
and our knowledge of substances and of real exist- 
ence, where our ideas refer to archetypes heyond 
themselves. In the former case our knowledge (of 
relations among our ideas) can be at once real (in 
the first sense) and general, because it ifiakes no 
further claim to be a knowledge of real existence 
{of tilings) or co-existence (of attributes in things). 
In the latter case onx knowledge makes this furimer 
claim, and is therefore far more restricted. Our 
knowledge of the properties of a triangle or of 
the wrongness of murder is real and general, even 
though no perfect triangle could be drawn or no 
murder had ever been committed. But our know- 
ledge of real existence and co-existence can never 


be thus general. As regards^ real existence, we 
have, according to Locke, an intuitive knowledge 
of our own existence, a demonstrative knowledge 
of God’s existence, and a sensitive knowledge of 
that of external things. But it is to be observed 
that this knowledge is a knowledge of existence 
and not of substance, for on Locke’s view we do 
not know the inner nature either of s^jiiitual or 
of material substance. In fact, be ottended his 
orthodox readers by suggesting that, while we 
may believe, we cannot know, that the soul (of 
man) is immaterial. The inner nature (or real 
essence) of material bodies he jissumes to consist 
in a certain atomic constitution; and, since he 
regards this as inaccessible to our knowledge, he 
denies the possibility of physical ‘science,’ in the 
strict sense of the term ‘ science.’ Such ‘ know- 
ledge’ as -we have of material bodies is only of 
the co-existence of their superficial properties, and 
does not go beyond probability, though it may be 
extended and improved by experiment. 

The subsequent development of philosophy and 
science has made many of Locke’s positions seem 
strange to us. Our confidence in pliysical science 
is far greater, our reliance on abstract demonstra- 
tions of ‘ the existence of a God’ far less than his. 
Above all, we have to be more careful about the 
relation of ‘ideas’ to real existence and Jess ready 
to separate and unite them alternately as suits our 
convenience. The weaknesses of Locke’s com- 
promise between common sense and philosophy 
nave been made so abundantly evident by later 
criticism that it is hard to be fair to his real merits. 
And yet it is to the suggestiveness of Ms treatment 
of the problems of knowledge that later oriticisns 
owes the advance that it has made on bis positions* 

4 . Ethics and politics. — Locke’s contributions to 
ethics are scanty and of little value, unless we 
credit to ethics the discussion of free wffl contained 
in the chapter on power (bk. ii. cM xxi.). Cer- 
tainly this discussion, in spite of the perplexities 
whicn Locke candidly reveals to the reader, is full 
of interest and instruction alike for the moralist 
and for the psychologist* But in ethics proper hie 
notion that morality is no less capable of aemon- 
stratlon than mathematics is an eccentricity, which 
can be explained only by his theoretical views 
about our knowledge of mixed modes. It certainly 
matches ill with his doctrine of moral obligation, 
which recogni^ies no higher motives than those of 
pleasure and pain, reward and punishment. 

Nowhere ore the features of Locke’s thought 
displayed more characteristically than in hiat 
political doctrine. Published early in 1690, the 
Ttm) TreatU^ qf Government had a direct reference 
to current politics. The first was a refutation of 
FUmeris plea for the unlimited (paternal or heredi- 
tary) right of kings, the second a defence of the 
Eevolution. Concerned only about the right of 
the people to resist oppressive and arbitrary rule, 
Locke is more than usually careless about thorough- 
ness and system. He accepts with eaay credulily 
the literal truth of a social compact, with the 
subsidiary doctrines of a state of nature, natural 
rights of the individual, and tacit consent of the 
individual to submit to the established government. 
In one and the same sentence (bk-. iL eh. xiii. § 149) 
he tells us that in a constituted commonwealtn 
‘ there can be but one supreme power, which is the 
legislative,’ yet that * the legislative being only a 
fiduciary power to act for certain ends, there 
remains still in the people a supreme power to 
remove or alter the legislative, when they find the 
legislative act contrary to the trust reposed in 
them.’ He tells us (xi. § 134) that the legislative 
is * sacred and unalterable in the hands where the 
commumtry have once placed it,’ yet admits that, 
as a result of historical changes, the legislative 
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may cease to be representative and may therefore 
stand in urgent need of reform (xiii. § 157). And 
then, to complete the reader’s confusion, he assigns 
the task of reforming the legislative to that 
royal prerogative whose arbitrary exercise he else- 
where denounces. In view of such incoherences 
we must be content to take Locke’s treatise 
primarily as a pamphlet for his own time ; it has 
at all events more historical than theoretical 
importance. 

5- Toleration. — Locke’s writings upon toleration 
serve as a link between his political and his re- 
ligious doctrines. In 1689 he published in Holland 
a Latin Epistola de Tolerantzat which was trans- 
lated into English in the same year. Criticisms 
(attributed to one Jonas Proast or Queen’s College, 
Oxford) drew from Locke A Second Letter concern- 
ing' Toleration and A Third Letter for Toleration in 
1690 and 1692 respectively, and twelve years later 
he had even begun a fourth, of which, however, 
only a fragment was written. The original letter 
is a businesslike piece of argument, the second is 
longer, the third is^ very long and very tedious. 
Locke can see nothing at all in his critic’s argu- 
ments, and it must indeed be admitted that the 
position which the critic had chosen to defend was 
anything hut strong — viz. that, in the case of 
those who will not embrace the true religion, the 
magistrate ought to employ force, in the shape of 
moderate penmties, to compel them to consider the 
error of their ways. Against this position Locke 
shows again and again that compulsion can pro- 
duce only outward conformity, not inward convic- 
tion, that what was pnnished was therefore really 
dissent and not ‘ want of consideration,’ that any 
end which justified moderate penalties would 
equally justify the severest persecution where 
moderate penalties failed, that * the true religion ’ 
must fox practical purposes mean the magistrate’s 
own religion, and that the arguments by which the 
critic sought to escape from these conclusions were 
either circular or question-begging. The practical 
force of Locke’s argument hes in this, that the 
sincerity of religious dissent makes compulsion 
futile, while the actual divisions among Christian 
sects make it presumptuous. Philosophically these 
considerations were reinforced and explained by 
his view that in matters of religion there is no 
certain (or demonstrative) knowledge, and that we 
must be content with *a persuasion of our own 
minds, short of knowledge ’ ( Works'^'^, vi. 144). But 
he had also laid down clearly in the first letter the 
religious ground that it is * in the inward and full 
persuasion of the mind ’ that * all the life and power 
of true religion consists’ (p. 11). *I cannot be 
saved by a religion that 1 distrust, and by a 
worship that I abhor’ (p. 28). 

It can hardly be said, however, that the con- 
structive argument of the original letter is in itself 
satisfactory. It is based on Locke’s narrow con- 
ception of the State as concerned with little but 
the security of life and property, and as limited 
in its functions by the supposed consent of the 
individual. His argument is qualified, too, in 
ways which make its consistency doubtful. Thus 
it refuses toleration to atheists, because ^promises, 
covenants, and oaths, which are the honds^ of 
human society, can have no hold upon an atheist’ 
(p. 47), and, in effect, to Koman Catholics, because 
(ieir religion requires them to submit themselves to 
a * foreign jurisdiction’ (p, 46). And this refusal 
does not square very well with that *ahsolute 
liberty i . . . eqnal and impartial liberty y which, 
the reader was assured at the outset, ^is the tJdny 
that we stand in need of* Locke wants to separate 
sharply and completely the spheres of the civil power 
and the Church. As he denies to the magistrate 
any right to prescribe articles of faith or forms 


of worship, so he condemns those who ‘upon 
pretence of religion’ arrogate to themselves any 
peculiar authority in civil concernments : ‘ I say 
these have no right to he tolerated by the magis- 
trate ’ (p. 46). But it seems strange that, with the 
recent history of his own country in view, he sbordd 
not have recognized that an assertion of authority 
in civil concernments was almost certain to be 
made by the dominant religious sect, whatever it 
might be. The magistrate who was not to tolerate 
such ecclesiastical pretensions would hardly be 
able to avoid meddling in matters of religion. Nor 
was it to he expected that any religious sect, 
whether Catholic or Puritan, which was firmly 
convinced that it alone taught the true way of life 
and that its rivals were spreading pernicious 
errors would quietly acquiesce in its exclusion from 
the use and the control of the civil power. As in 
other cases, so here, Locke’s argument makes a 
great show of robust common sense, but does not 
go very deep, and involves large tacit assump- 
tions. 

6. Religion. — One of these assumptions, no doubt, 
was that latitudinarianism of his own religious 
views which found expression later in his Reason- 
ahleness of Christianity (1695). In that work he 
seeks to show, by a great array of Scriptural 
evidence, that the one and only gospel-article of 
faith is this, that Jesus is the Messiah, the promised 
Saviour. To believe this, to repent of our sins, to 
endeavour after a sincere obedience to the Saviour’s 
commandments — these and these only are the 
conditions required to make any one a Christian, 
these and these only are the true ‘ fundamentals ’ 
of the Christian religion, viz. those ‘ which are to 
be found in the preaching of our Saviour and his 
apostles.* Locke anticipates the objection that 
belief, on the strength of reported miracles, in the 
statement that Jesus is the promised Messiah is 
merely a historical, and not a saving, faith ; but it 
can hardly be said that he sees the real force of the 
objection. He speaks, it is true, of the ‘ oblation 
of a heart, fixed with dependence on, and affection 
to God’ as ‘the foundation of true devotion, and 
life of all relimon,’ and describes faith as ‘ a stedfast 
reliance on the goodness and faithfulness of God ’ 
{Worhs^^y vii. 129, 131), but he does not explain 
sufficiently how this religious faith arises out of 
the historical belief. He insists on the inability of 
plain people, ‘the day-labourers and tradesmen, 
the spinsters and dairy-maids,’ to follow abstract 
reasonings, and on the consequent necessity for an 
authoritative religion and morality. ‘ The greatest 
part cannot know, and therefore they must believe ’ 
(p. 146). But whether such an appeal to authority 
would find its most natural satisfaction in Lockers 
simplified Christianity, or is even quite consistent 
with it, is not so clear. Among other advantages 
of an authoritative revelation he speaks of the 
support which it affords to morality, and he leaves 
us in no doubt as to the kind of support he has in 
view. 

‘The philosophers, indeed, showed the beauty of virtue; 
they set her ofiE so, as drew men’s eyes and approbation, to her ; 
but leaving her unendowed, very few were willing to espouse 
her. The generality could not refuse her their esteem and 
commendation ; but still turned their backs on her, and forsook 
her, as a match not for their turn. But now there being put 
into the scales on her side “ an exceeding and immortal weight 
of glory ” ; interest is come about to her, and virtue now is 
visibly the most enriching purchase, and by much the best 
bargam’ (p. 160). 

It has to he remembered, however, that appeals to 
self-interest— ‘ the favourite passion,’ as Butler 
calls it— were characteristic of the age. 

7* Education. — ^Locke’s views on this subject are 
contained in his Thoughts concerning Education 
(1693) and the posthumous Conduct of the Under- 
standing, The letter connects directly with the 
Essay, and was originally designed to form a 
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chapter of ifc. It has been highly praised, but, like 
other writings on the general education of the 
intellect, seems often to be elaborating truths of a 
somewhat obvious kind. Perhaps its main value, 
after all, lies in the ample illustration which it 
affords of Lockers own intellectual attitude and 
temper of mind. The other work makes a much 
more definite contribution to the art of education. 
The limited and practical aim of the Thoitghts is 
emphasized by Locke himself, viz. to set forth 
‘how a young Gentleman should be brought up 
from his infancy/ As a medical man he does not 
disdain to give detailed advice as to bodily health 
and training. The characteristic feature, however 
— and the conspicuous merit — of the book is the 
paramount importance which it gives to the training 
of character. 

* That which every Gentleman . . . desires for his Son, besides 
the Estate he leaves him, is confined (I suppose) in these four 
Things, Virtue, Wisdom, Breeding, and Learning * (§ 134), 

The order exj>resses Locke’s deliberate estimate 
of the relative importance of the qualities named, 
and this estimate governs his treatment of the 
subject consistently throughout the book. No 
reader of the Tho^igMs is likely ever to confuse 
education with instruction. So, too, in the case 
of intellectual education itself, Locke insists, in his 
Conduct of the Understanding, that the business of 
education ‘in respect of knowledge, is not, as I 
think, to perfect a learner in all or any one of the 
sciences, but to give his mind that freedom, that 
disposition, and those habits, that may enable him 
to attain any part of knowledge he shall apply 
himself to ’ (§ 12), A writer wlio goes carefully 
into details must, of course, expose himself to 
criticism. Locke’s advice as to bodily trainiu" is 
in some points certainly not such as medical 
authority would now approve, and some of his 
views on moral training are at any rate open to 
question. But there can be little q^uestion about 
this, that Locke is at his best in dealing with such I 
matters. His fresh and independent view of his | 
subject, his steady insistence on character as all- 
important, his own kindliness and allection for 
young people, and his practical common sense 
combine to make him an admirable exponent of 
the spirit in which the educator should go about 
work. 
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LOCKS AND KEYS. — Before the invention of 
bolts or, later, of locks and keys, a variety of de- 
vices were in use to secure safety. Many peoples 
at a low level of culture live in shelters or huts, 
one or more sides of which are quite open (Tas- 
manians, Seminoles, Indians of Guiana, etc.), and 
others live in a house only for occasional pur- 
poses— sleeping, birth, siclmess, death, eto.^so 
that there is no need of a fastening. But in other 
instances, even where no doors exist, attempts 
1 E. Oasalis, Lea Mmsoutos, Paris, 1869, p. 182. 


are made to render the entrance secure. The huts 
of the Eskimos are approached by a narrow wind- 
ing passage along which one must creep on all fours. 
Kumi villages are stockaded, and the door is 
approached W a winding passage trebly stockaded, ^ 
! In Fiji, the Caroline Islands, Kiwai Island, among 
the Indians of the Chaco and of Guiana, and in 
various parts of Africa the doorway is made very 
low or very narrow, or is merely a small ai)erture 
at some height from the ground (cf. Pr 17^^).^ ^ 
Sometimes the doorway is closed merely with a 
couple of large plantain leaves or palm leaves 
plaited into basket work, or with a oranch of a 
coco-nut (Solomon Islands, Koro-speaking tribes of 
N. Guinea),® or with aportUre (ancient Peru), or 
with a kind of blind or mat which can be raised or 
lowered as desired (Uaupes, Samoa, Tonga, Tlascala, 
New Mexico).® To this might be fastened pieces 
of metal or shell which clattered and so gave warn- 
ing when any one entered (Tlascala), or, as in New 
Britain, a rattle was hung in the doorway, so that 
any one entering at night might strike bis head 
against it and warn the inmates.® In Benin, -where 
locks were known {§ x), a cord running through a 
staple, and attached to a block of wood, served to 
keep the door closed.^ Or, again, a wooden screen 
is slid across the entrance— a kind of primitive door 
(Gross Biver, Kitimbiiiu, ancient Mexico, Bilk and 
Ekoi, Bageshu}.® This is secured by thongs (Bag- 
anda, Melanesia [but the tying can be done from 
without through an opening made for the purpose]},* 
by props or a wedge (African tribes, 2Iufiis [stone 
slabs held in position by props]), or by bars 
(Mexico, Upper Congo, Grebos, Dayaks, wild Malay 
tribes, Zufiis)/^ In some instances such doorways or 
doors are further protected by charms or fetishes 
which will work evil on any one trying to enter. 
These are analogous to the protectives placed at a 
keyliole to prevent fairies, spirits, etc., from enter- 
ing tlirough them (§ 3 (c)).^ As knotted strings or 
thongs served for tents, so they were also some- 
times used to fasten doors. In Babylonia and Egypt 
seals sometimes served the purpose of looks and 
keys, but bolts were also us^, and over those of 
the temple of Sania§ in Babylonia libations of oil 
were poured as well as over other parts of the door 


1 T, H. Uwin, Wild Bam of S,E, India, Utxdon, XS70, 

p, 222. 

2 T. Williams, Eiii and the M}ians, Loudon, IS58, i. 82 ; 
F. W. Ohriatiftn, 2%e CaroUm I$kma$, do. 1899, p. 140 ; L 
Otnlmers, JAX xxxiii (1003] 118 ; E. NordonsWdlci, Xndianer* 
Uhm, Lelprig, 1912, p. 40 : H. M. Btianley, Through the Bark 
Cmtinmit tondon, 1878, it 184 fUregpij; A llolub, Semt 
Years in A Africa, do. 1881, t 97 IKoramift] ; E. F. Im Thum, 
Arnong the Indians of Quiana, do. 1888, p. 206. 

® H. B. Guppy, The Solomon Islands and their Eativest 
London, 1887, p. 59 *, 0. G. Seligraftnn, The MelamMans of 
British Em Cht%M(e, Oambridge, 1010, p, 198, 

4 H. Beucliat, Manuel darch. UTnirioaim, Farls, 1012, p, 638. 
» A. R. Wallace, Travels on the Amami and the Bio Eegro, 
London, 1868, p. 491 ; G. Turner, Einetem Years in Eotinmia, 
do. lS6X,p, 256; W, Ellis, Polgms. BesearahesS^ do. 1882, i. 
176 ; W. Jk&riner, Account m the EaHvesofihe Tmga IsToudsa, 
do. 181^ h. 267 ; Waitz.Qeriand, Ardhtop, der iv. 

tLeipzi^, 1864] 94 ; iVR i. 486* 

6 Beucbat, p. 688 ; Q. Brown, MekunesUms and Paljmesians, 
London, 1910, p. 24. 

f H. JJng Roth, Great Benin, Ijondon, 1903. p. 180, 

6 O* Bartridre, Cross Biwr Eatives, London, 1906, p. 176 ; 
H, H. Johnston, KiHma-E[aro Expedition, do. 1886, p. 140 ; 
yj? it 678; J, Parkinson, wTiUJ xrorit (1907] 262; J. Bosooe, 
JBAI txm. C1909119^« 

9 jr. RoBcoe, iTAs Mgmda, London, 1911, pp. 868, 876 ; R. H, 
Oochington, The Metamsiam, Oxford, 1891, p. 298. 

1 ® m QotMrUng, JAI xxxr. [1906] 860 fBawenda];®. Torday 
and % A. Joyce, 407 [Ba-Hbalal, xxxvl ri90ffi 48 fBa-Vaka] ; 
J. S 08 OO 8 . yJUJxxxix. 194 CBweshu] ; $SXiBEW 004], p. S60, 
n EM U. 678 ; J. E. Weeks, JRAI xxxix. 110 ; H. H, Johnston, 
Zdberia, London, 1906, iL 1006-08; S. St. John, Forests of the 
Par East, do. 1862, it 10 ; N. Annandale and H. 0. Robinson, 
PasoimB Mdlaymm, do. 1008-06, p. 45; 3 BBMW [1891), 
p. 183 ; 16 MBEW tmh p. 164 f. 

1® Partridge, op. oiL p, 176; A* Werner, Eat. of BrU. Cent. 
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(cf. § 3 (d)). A conqueror in Egypt sealed the doors 
of the temple of Ka after having bolted them,^ 

I. Primitive locks and keys. — In some of the in- 
stances cited above a bar set against the movable 
door from 'within and held in place by various means 
is found. Boors and gates swinging on hinges were 
also held with bars of wood, bronze, or iron, set 
across from one doorpost to the other, the ends 
being set in holes in these (Bt 3®, Neh 7^ Is 45^, 
Jg 16^), or with bars and holts (Neh 3®, Babylonia, 
III Homer, II. xii. 455 ff., two bars are 
pushed out from square holes in the doorposts and 
meet in dovetailed fashion in the centre. A holt or 
wedge keeps tliem in position. The primitive holt, 
at first of wood, then of metal, slid into a staple on 
the doorpost,® Where folding doors were used, 
probably a vertical bolt above or below held one 
leaf, and a horizontal bolt fixed both in the centre. 
The bolt might he shot backwards or forwards by 
means of a cord from outside, secured to a catch 
by a series of knots. Or such a cord might lift a 
latch, the bar of which turned on a wooden pin.® 
Before the use of locks and keys a simple method 
of sliding a holt was used in Greece as well as 
in central and northern Europe, in the shape of a 
bent hook or sickle-shaped rod. This was passed 
through a hole in the door and caught in a hole in 
the holt or on a projecting knob. Such * keys’ 
have been found in archaeological remains, A 
similar key about 2 ft. long made of iron with a 
brass handle ornamented with ring money, and 
known as the chiefs door-key, is in use in N. 
Nigeria.* Another method was to hold the bolt 
in place by means of a peg also worked from out- 
side by means of a string. A further develop- 
ment, implying the use of a key, consisted in using 
pegs whiSi fell from an upright into corresponding 
sockets in the bolt. These pegs might he lifted 
in different ways according to the type of lock 
in use. In one type two pegs fell into notches in 
the holt when it was pushed home, and held it in 
place. To raise these a T-shaped key was used.® 
it was pushed vertically through a hole in the 
door, given a quarter turn, bringing the arms into 
a horizontal position, and then pulled slightly back 
so that the returns of the T fitted into holes in the 
pegs, which could now he raised. The holt was then 
pulled back by means of a string.* In the second 
type a number of small pegs drop into holes in the 
bolt and are then flush with its lower surface. The 
key consists of a rod bent at a right angle with 
teeth fitted variously upon the shorter piece. 
When inserted below the bolt, the teeth raise the 
pegs flush with its upper surface, and the holt can 
then he pushed back by the key. Innumerable 
varieties of this type of lock are known, and the 
key is probably that known as * Laconian ’ with 
three teeth, the invention of which was attributed 
to the Laconians. Locks and keys of this type 
were used in Egypt, among the Komans (often of 

1 M. Jastrow, Bet of Bab and Assyria, Boston, 1898, 665 J 

J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, London, ISIS, i. 353 
Herod, ii. 128. 

2 16 MBBW (18973, P‘ 1611* J Macdonald, Africana, London, 
1882, i. 149 (door barred on outside when owner is at work in 
the fields); Baremberg-Saglio, s.v. * Janua,’ col. 607 (Etruria, 
outside bar) ; Perrot-Ohipiez, vi. 188, 281 ; Horn. XL xxiv. 468 1, 
667, etc. 

a 8 MBEW, pp. 188, 187. 

*0. Schrader, BeaUexikon der indogerm, Altertumshande, 
fitrassburg, 1901, p. 726 , Brit, Museum Quids to Barly Iron 
Age, London, 1905, p, 125 ; the Higerian key is in the Ethno- 
graphic section oi National Museum, Edinburgh. 

5 Or, as in the Faroe Islands, a key has teeth which fit into 
notches in the pegs when slipped in horizontally. The pegs are 
tiien raised yertically* 

« Brit. Mua, Quids to Bxhib. illustrating Oreeh cmd Roman 
Life, London, 1908, p. 162 f.; H. Diels, Parmenides* Lehrge- 
dMit, p. 181. , A key of this type (still used in Norway) might be 
inserted into holes in the bolt (wMch had no pegs), and could 
then push it either way (A H. L. P. Fitt-Bivers, On the JOeuejlop- 
ment and Distribution of Primitive Locks and Keys, p, 14). 


an elaborate pattern), Greeks, Scandinavians, and 
possibly the Celts. ^ Both of these locks are of the 
* tumbler ’ type, as is also the third, the tumbler 
being ‘ a bolt of a bolt.’ In this the pins drop into 
holes in the bolt, which is hollow, until they are 
flush with the upper side of the hollowed-out part. 
The key consisted of a strip of wood ox metal fitted 
with upright teeth corresponding in size and posi- 
tion with the pegs. It was inserted into the hollow 
of the bolt and raised the pegs, so that the bolt 
could he pulled hack. In this case the key, which 
is sometimes of very large size, was put through a 
hole in the door large enough to let the hand pass 
through with it. But in some cases the lock was 
fixed on the outside. This type of lock was used 
in E^pt (perhaps not earlier than Eoman times), 
and is still common there, in Oriental countries 
generally from early times— Syria, Arabia, Pales- 
tine — in Scandinavia, in Scotland, where it is 
still found in remote parts of the W. Highlands, 
among the Negroes of Jamaica, in British Guiana 
(where it may have been introduced by settlers), 
and among the Ziiuis (perhaps of Mormon origin).® 

The first of these types is supposed to be the 
kind of lock which Penelope opens in Odyssey, 
xxi. 46 ff.® Biels, however, regards the strap as 
fastening the holt from outside. Penelope un- 
loosens it (probably it was tied by a secret Knot) ; 
then through a hole in the door she inserts a bar 
of metal bent twice at a right angle; its end 
strikes on a knob fixed on the bolt and pushes it 
out of its staple. If there were two boits, both, 
connected together, could be shot at once.* A 
large key of this kind is often represented on 
monuments as a hieratic survival, carried by 
priestesses.® It is akin to the sickle-shaped key 
already described. In Benin a key and bolt work- 
ing somewhat on this principle are in use. The 
bolt has a knob ; the key is a metal rod, to the 
end of which is attached another piece bent twice 
at a right angle ; at the other end is a ring-shaped 
handle. This key is inserted through a hole in 
the door, the keyhole being at a height above the 
bolt corresponding to the size of the key. The 
end of the key impinges on the knob, and, when 
a turn is given to it, the bolt is slid along. The 
bolts in the king’s palace were of carved ivory.® 
Looks and keys more or less of this type, but of 
wood, are used by the Wamba of Brit™ Central 
Africa. The key has teeth of 2 or 3 inches in 
length. When it is turned, it moves a wooden 
bolt into place. Possibly these are of Portuguese 
origin."^ Original native locks are made by the 
Hausa, and are traded among other tribes.® Bu 
ChaUlu refers to native locks used for chests and 
doors in Goumbi, Equatorial Africa, but does not 
describe them.® Among savage tribes generally 
civilized influences are introd'acing the use of 
European ox American locks and padlocks — 
among the Baxonga and elsewhere in Africa,^* 

1 Arisfcoph, Tkesm. 42Xfl. ; Diels, p. 144; Wilkinson, i. 864; 
Brit. Mus. Guide to... Or. and Rom. Life, p. 1621. A key of ttdo 
type mic-ht consist simply of a bent rod to lift one pe^. This kind 
is used in Egypt, Persia, India, Turkey, etc. (Pitt-Bivers, p. 9). 

2 Pitt-Bivera, passim ; Diels, p. 141 ; Daremberg-Sag-lio, s v. 
‘Sera'; H. Syer Ouming, Joum. Brit. Arch. Assoc, xn. [1856] 
118, 120; T. Wells, ib. xiii. (1857] 336 f.; E. W. Lane, Mod. 
Egyptians, London, 1896, p. 27; A. Bussell, Natural History of 
Aleppo*^, London, 1794, i. 21 f. ; 0. M. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 
do. 1888, i. 143 ; 8 RBEW, p. 187 ; Wilkinson, i. 864 f. ; Egyptian 
and Eoman specimens in Bnt. Museum. 

8 See reconstruction in Brit. Mus. Guide to .. . Qr. and Rom. 
Life, p. 162 ; Diels, p. 131. 

4 See reconstruction in Diels, p. 186 f.; Daremberg-SagUo, 
svv. ‘ Sera ' and ‘ Janua.' 

! 5 Diels, p. 123 f.; Daremberg-Sagho. loco. exit. 

j 6 H. Ling Both^ (?reat Benin, pp. 87-89 (specimen in Brlt^ 
Museu^. 

7 H. BE. Johnston, JSnf. Cent. Africa, London, 1897, p. 469. 

8 T. E. Bowdioh, Mission to Ashantee, London, 1819, p. 806. 

9 P, B. duOhaillu,jSii5pZordfio«s in Equatorial Africa, London 
1861, p. 264. 

10 Junod, €p. dt. p. 92 ; du Ohaillu, p. 264! 1 
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In another type, used mainly in padlocks, the 
key thrust into the lock compresses springs, thus 
permitting the shackle to be withdrawn. Such 
padlocks were used in Egypt, and are still known 
m W. Africa (possibly of Egyptian origin). They 
were also used by the Romans, and are still extant 
in China and India (the so-called puzzle padlocks).’- 
The Romans had flat keys for raising latches, 
similar to those in use to-day. ® Both the Greeks 
and Romans knew the lock with wards through 
which the key passes, thus moving the bolt back- 
wards or forwards. Keys of a simple type to suit 
such locks are represented on vases.^ More elabor- 
ate keys are often small and form a part of finger- 
rings, the key lying flat upon the finger. False 
keys were also used by Roman robbers.'* 

Wiile locks of the primitive types here described 
were used in different parts of Europe and are 
indeed still used in remote districts, the ward 
system, with obstacles to prevent any bub the 
proper key from turning the bolt, was much used 
during the Middle A^es. The principle of the 
tumbler lock was applied to looks during the 18th 
century. Roman keys terminated in a flat or 
perforated handle ; others were of an open lozenge, 
ovate, or round shape. Until the 13th cent, keys 
had little ornamentation. In the 13th to 15th 
centuries they terminated in a lozenge, trefoil, or 
^uatrefoil. After this, and especially in the 16th 
cent., they had elaborate decoration and became 
works of art. The bows terminating the stems 
were filled with ornament, the stem itself was 
ornamented or took the form of an animal or 
human figure, or stem and bow took the form 
of a crucifix. Even the webs were sometimes 
ornamented.® 

2. The key as symbol. — ^The importance of the 
key, as that by which doors guarding treasure, 
stores, etc., mignt be closed or opened, was marked 
in ancient times. This doubtless originated in the 
period when locks and keys of a primitive type 
were first invented and their value made plain 
to all. 


{a) Frequently the wife as Eausfrau bears the 
household keys symbolically. She is the key- 
bearer for her husband. Among the Romans the 
newly^married wife was given the keys of the 
store-rooms. The divorced wife had to surrender 
the keys ; hence the formula in the Twelve Tables 
signifying divorce-—* claves ademit, exegit.* The 
wife who separated from her husband sent him 
oack the keys— * claves remisit.’® Among the 
teutons and Scandinavians the bride was decked 
with keys at her ^rdle. Here also at divorce she 
had to give up the keys, and * taking away * or 
‘(giving up the keys’ became a formula of divorce.’ 
Among the Gauls a widow placed keys and girdle 
on the corpse of the dead husband as a sign of 
renunciation in participation of goods— a custom 
found elsewhere, and also signifying that 
widow was free of obligation.® Slaves carried 
keys of various parts of the house, and the janitor 
bore the house-key. In the Christian Church the 
church-treasurer who carried the k^ of the trea- 
sury was known as clmiger,^ In Is 22®“ ‘l^ing 
the key of the house of Uavid upon Ms shoulder” 
signifies transference of the supremacy of the 


lOumlng, op. oit p. 118 £.; Welle, op. cit. p. 886; Pitt- 
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p. 1767, El0i7ier& SohrifUn, Berlin, 1882, vi 180. 
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kingdom, and the imagery is taken from the large 
keys opening tumbler locks carried on the shoulder 
in the East. In Equatorial Africa, as chests con- 
taining treasure are a synonym for property, and 
as they are kept locked with either native or 
American locks, the more keys a man has the 
richer he is. Hence keys in large numbers are 
worn as a symbol of wealth.^ 

(b) Since many divinities were key-bearera, 
their priestesses (not usually their priests) also 
bore keys symbolically, signifying that the divine 
powers were theirs, or that they were guardians 
of the sanctuary of the gods. Priestesses are often 
represented carrying on their shoulder a large key 
of the rectangular type, already alluded to as an 
archaic survival ; a key represented on a grave- 
stone signifies the burial-place of a priestess,* 
Ipliigenia is called nXydoOxos {‘key-bearer’) of 
Artemis, and lo /cX^5o0xos of Hera.® Cassandra 
bore the keys of Hecate, and in the mysteries of 
the goddess the priestess was K\€Ldo(p6pos, while the 
priestess of Ceres KartapxLSlav 5’ /cXaiSa/ 

(c) As has been shown in the art. Door (voL iv. 
p. 861’’), heaven and the under world were believed 
to be regions or abodes with doors and gates. 
These doors and gates had bars and bolts as well 
as locks. In Babylonian mythology Marduk made 
gates to the heavens and attached secure bolts to 
them. Samas is said to open the bolt of the bright 
heaven, and to Istar’s supremacy is said to belong 
the opening of the lock of heaven. Hades with 
its seven gates has also bolts. Over these dust is 
scattered, and Istar threatens to break the bolts 
when she descends there.® The gates of Pluto’s 
realm are closed with iron bars and keys,® The 
Hebrews had similar conceptions. Shed! has bars 
(Job 17^® ; cf. Ps 107^®) j Hades and the Abyss have 
locks and keys (Rev 1’® 9’ 20^}. These conceptions 
were still retained in Christian belief, and nothing 
is more dramatic in the legends or theology of 
the Descensv^ than Christ’s breaking the bars and 
bolts of Hades. Similarly in Mandman mythology 
the regions of the dark worlds have gates witn 
bolts and with locks and keys differing from all 
other locks and keys,’ So also earth, sea, the 
world, etc., have looks and keys. The Assyrian 
Ninih holds the lock of heaven and earth, and 
wens the deep, and Ea unlocks fountains.® 
Cfybele is represented with a key — that of earth, 
which is shut in winter and opened in spring. 
Eros has keys of sea and earth as well as of 
heaven, and Proteus has the k^s of the ocean 
{Hproxf /cX9?x5as),* The Egyptian Sarapls has keys 
of earth and sea.^® In Hebrew thought the sea 
has doors and bars, and the earth has bars.’^ In 
Breton folk-lore is found the curious idea that 
menhirs are keys of the sea. Should they be 
lifted, the sea would rush in. They are dsokeys 
of helL^ Fairyland likewise has its doors with 
locks and keys, and the key is sometimes given to 
a favoured mortal in order that he may Obtain 
treasure.^ 

{d) It is not surprising, therefore, that some gods 
were represented with keys, those of the region 
wMch they yarded or which was sacred to them, 
or that the Kw became a symbol of power— the 
power which was represented in the opening or 
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closing of the doors of that region to allow or pre- 
vent entrance or egress. This was more especially 
marked in Greek and Roman mythology, in which 
certain of the divinities hear the title KXeidovxos^ 
claviger, Janus, as god of doors, is said to have 
been represented * cum olavi et virga ^ in left and 
right hands — the key and the rod of the Roman 
doorkeeper. He sits guarding the gates of heaven 
with the Hours. At morning the doors of heaven 
are opened to let out the day, and they are shut 
again at night. Even more universally he was 
k\€i8ovxos, since all things — ^lieaven, sea, clouds, 
and earth — were opened by his hand.^ Portunus, 
another god of doors, probably of barns and stores, 
also carried keys, and perhaps some ritual act was 
performed with keys on the Portunalia.^ Divinities 
of towns carried the keys of the town — e.y., Athene 
is AfXetSouxoF of the town of Athens.® According to 
Parmenides, Dike carries the keys of the doors of 
day and night, Le, of heaven, and removes the bar j 
from the door when necessary.^ So Helios, who I 
comes forth from the doors of the sky, is said in 
the Hymn of Proclus (i. 2) to have keys. The 
same conceptions are found in Mithraic circles, 
perhaps partly taken over from these classical 
models. The Kronos of Mithraic belief carries a 
key in his right hand or one in each hand, or, like 
Janus, a key and a rod. These are the keys of 
the doors of heaven, by which souls enter or pass 
out to birth. He w^as addressed as ‘ the lord who 
fastens the fiery bars of heaven.'® 

Divinities associated with the under world carry 
its keys. Hecate usually holds the keys of Hades 
on monuments or images of the goddess, and is 
also described as possessing them. She is even 
called ‘the Lady bearing the keys of the Uni- 
verse.' ® In Caria every fourth year the procession 
of the key (xX6i56s Tro^mi}) was celebrated in her 
honour — a festival which lasted for several days. 
Pausanias (v. xx, 1 ) describes Pluto as having 
keys of Hades, which is closed by him so that 
none can go out thence. In the magic papyri and 
elsewhere other divinities bear the keys of Hades 
— Persephone, JSacus, Anubis — and here we enter 
the region of mingled classical, Oriental, and Egyp- 
tian beliefs which were popular after the decay of 
the Greek and Roman State religions."^ 

(e) Generally speaking, possession of the keys 
signifies power over the regions the locks of the 
doors of which these keys open. As heaven and 
Hades were regarded as towns or States with walls 
and gates, so they had locks and keys. The keys 
are entrusted to their respective guardian divini- 
ties, who have the power of opening or closing the 
gates. To those who were worthy of heaven its 
door was opened; to those who merited heU its 
door was opened. Once in, there was generally 
no egress. In Jewish thought Michael is said to 
hold the keys of the kingdom of heaven (3 Bar 11 ®, 
cf. 4 Bar 9®, Eth, version, where he holds open the 
gates of righteousness till the righteous enter in). 

The power of the keys as associated with St. 
Peter is treated of in the art. Binding and Loos- 
ing. Here it is sufficient to say that the idea of 
his being dowered with the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven is sufficiently obvious. Tfie picture is 
still that of a State or town with gates. St. Peter, 
as icXeiSouxoff, can open to those worthy of the 
kingdom and its rewards, or can keep the door 
locked against the unworthy. But it should he 
observed that, wMle generally righteousness, 

1 Ovid, Fasfi, 1 . 99, 11'? ff. ; Macrobius, i. ix. 7. 

3 W. w. S’owler, Romm FestivaU, Loudon, 1899, p. 203. 

8 Atistoph. 1189. 

^ Ditela, p. 29 f. 

8 F. Oumont, Tesctes et monum. flgurds ret aux mj/sthres de 
Mithra, Brussels, 1896-99, i. 83 f. and plates; A. Dieterich, 
Sine MitfmMHturgiet Leipzig, 1903, p. 8. 

8 Orph. Hymn, i. 7, 

T W. Kbhier, ARW viii [1906] 222 f. 


obedience to divine law, was the condition of 
future reward, not only in Christianity but in 
other religions, there were other methods of com- 
pelling the opening of the gates of heaven. We 
find this in Mithraism, in Gnosticism, perhaps in 
the popular Christianity which was so much 
mingled with Gnosticism and paganism, and in 
the syncretistic magico-religious groups of the 
period. In these, submission to rites and cere- 
monies — 6 .p., of baptism, purification, and com- 
munion — possession of amulets, knowledge of the 
right pass-words or the names of the demonic or 
divine guardians of the gates of the heaven, were 
all so many keys with which the soul could unlock 
the gates and pass onwards or compel the xXet- 
SovxoL to unlock them.^ 

(/) The name ‘ key ' might be given to anything 
which had the power of opening or disclosing. 
Rabbinic lore spoke of three keys which were 
given to no third party — the keys of the womb or 
of child-birth, of ram, and of resurrection of the 
dead.® As to the first of these, it is still a divine 
power which works in conception and birth, open- 
ing the womb, and we may compare the phrase of 
Aristophanes regarding Hera, that she guards the 
keys of marriage (/cX^Sas yi/xov ^yXirret), or that of 
Pindar when he says of Peitho that she hears the 
secret keys which open the way to the sanctities 
of love.® But the thought underlying this is seen 
in the erotic slang of many languages, which de- 
scribes the male organ as ‘key' and the female 
organ as ‘lock.’ The consummation of marriage 
by their means was a sacred act, consecrated to 
certain divinities. Similarly any book of secret 
knowledge or of mysteries or ypQiris might he 
called a ‘ key.’ It contained the means of unlock- 
ing mysteries, of opening the way to truth. The 
book of rites of the Paulicians is called The Key of 
Truth, and some of the magical texts current in 
the syncretistic groups already referred to hore 
the name * Key.' The name is applied also to any 
hook which purports to explain various matters, 
or even to literal translations of classical or foreign 
works ; hence withholding ‘ the key of knowledge ' 
of which Christ speaks (Lk 11 ®®) means debarring 
men from the knowledge of moral or spiritu^ 
truth which would give them entrance to the 
Kingdom of God. In the Coptic Gnostic docu- 
ments Christ Himself is called ‘the Key.* 

As a symbol the key occurs in heraldry. It is found in the 
' arms of the pope, of various bishoprics, of cities, of private 
! families. It also occurs m the names and signs of shops and 
inns, and is here of ecclesiastical derivation— the Gross-keys, 
the Golden Key, etc. Keys, and especially that of the forbidden 
chamber, are prominent in folk-tales of the Bluebeard group 
(MacOuUoch, CF, London, 1906, p. 

3 . Locks and keys in magic.— The importance 
attaching to locks and keys gave them a place in 
various magical rites, whue their being^ made of 
metal adds to their value, since metal of itself has 
magical power (see Changeling, voI. iii. p. ; 
Fairy, vol. v. p. 684 ; Metals and Minerals), 

(a) As locks and keys make fast or open, bind or 
loose, so they are sometimes considered to have a 
sympathetic effect upon dwellers in the house — 
at a birth or at death. It is a common custom to 
open all the locks at a confinement, lest the de- 
livery should be hindered through their remaining 
fast, and so to lighten the labour. With this may 
be compared the Roman custom of presenting the 
woman with a key as a portent of an easy delivery. 
In Sweden in difficult labour the midwiie asks the 
woman whether she has prayed to the Virgin for 
her key to open the womb. If not, the midwife 

1 See, Piatts Sophia, and Booh of Jeu, passim ; Origen, 
c. Celsvm, ri. 81 ; Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, p. 10 f. ; Oumont, 
Textes, i. 41 ; J. A. MacOuUoch, ‘ Ascent of the Soul,' IrUh 
Chiprch QuarterhUy 1918, p. 122 f. 

3 A. Wimsche, Sew mitraye zwr Hrldut, der EvcmffjUien aui 
Talmud %md MiWraseh, Gottingen, 1878, p. 196. 

8 Aristoph. Theam, 976 ; Fmdar, Pyth, ix. 39. 
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says the prayer, the wonmn repeating it after 
her.^ 

If a witch was present at a wedding and snapped 
a padlock to at the benediction, dropping it into 
water, she cansed the marriage to he iinfruitful, 
until the padlock was recovered. This belief is 
found in Germany and, in a similar way, in 
Greece.^ 

On similar grounds the soul cannot leave the 
body of a dying person as long as any locks or 
bolts in the house are fastened ; these are there- 
fore unlocked or unfastened and the house-doors 
are opened.® 

In all these we have instances of sympathetic 
magic — what is clone to the lock is ipso facto done 
to the living person. They correspond to the 
world- wide use of knots (g.'V.) and bindings in 
magic. 

(5) In many cases the key itself, probably as a 
symbol of power, is used as an amulet or has 
magical virtues. Already among the ancient 
Greeks and Etruscans this use was found (see JSBE 
vol. iii. p. 436^). In Italy small keys blessed by the 
priest are called * keys of the Holy Spirit,’ and are 
worn by infants as a preservative against convul- 
sions. There, as well as in Portugal, Greece and 
the islands, Germany, and other places, the key 
is a frequent amxilet against the evil eye. It may 
form one of the charms attached to the dmamta, 
or sprig of rue, or may be a single amulet elabor- 
ately worked. Sometimes it is phallic, the handle 
being so shaped,* In Jerusalem necklaces from 
which charms depend are worn, and among the 
latter are a lock and key.® In China a common 
amulet given to an only son in order ‘ to lock him to 
life’ is a silver lock. The father collects cash from 
a hundred heads of families and exchanges it for 
silver j of this a native padlock is made, and it is 
used to fasten a silver chain or ring round the 
boy’s neck.® In Korea the neck ring lock is also a 
charm. For a girl it is a real lock of silver with 
a bar across the top (the bolt), and the key at the 
side* For a woman it is a mere symbol of the 
lock. On it is the inscription, * Longevity, riches, 
and all you wish.’^ With these practices may 
be compared an incident in a Banish Mdrchem 
the hero gets a key as a christening gift, and 
it brings him luck.® In Norway a large old iron 
key is used against dwarf-struck cattle. It is 
hung over the stall, and is supposed to heal them. 
Such keys are supposed to have been forged by 
dwarfs (cf. the use of elf-shot, Faiey, § 6).® An 
ancient method of warding off hail from a field 
was to hang keys around it— perhaps by way of 
locking the field m from harm, or merely as charms 
against the hail.^® In Transylvania a lock is 
carried in the seed-bag in order to keep birds from 
the corn.^^ A key, partly for its own virtues, 
partly because it is or iron, is commonly placed 
in a cradle to prevent fairies from changing the 
baby.^® 

IF. laebreohf;, ^ur VolkskundBt HeBbronn, 1879, p. $80; 
Featua, 6,v, * Olavia.* 

a Grimm, Tmt. Mjfth,, pp. 1078, 1176 ; J. 0. Lawson, Modem 
Greek Folklore^ Oambridge, 1910, p. 17. 

a T. F. Yhiaelton-Dyer, Englieh Folk’Loret London, 1878, p. 
228 ; Choice Notes from Notes and QacrieBt do. 1869, p. 117 : of. 
Scotty Guy Mmneringt ch. 27, ‘And wba ever heard o* a door 
being Imrred when a man was in the dead-thraw ?— how d‘ye 
think the spirit was to get awa’ through bolts and bars like 
ttaae f ' 

* FE xvi, [19063 14a t, xix. [19083 218, 221, 223, 409 ; Onming, 
loo. cit. p. 127 ; cf, also, for additional data, Bviii Byb, vol v. 
p. 614a. ’ ’ 

^FLxy. [19041191. 

0 N. B. Dennys, The Folklore of China, London, 1876, p. 66 ; 
JFLxvi. 869;auming, i 

7 FL xiv. {19083 114, 294 f. SFLR iii. [1880-81] 214. 

9 FL xx. [19093 $28 ; cf. 816. 10 Of. ERE lii. mK 

11 (?J53, pt. ii,, Taboo <md the FerHs of the SouL London, 1911, 

p. 808. 

12 E. S, Hartland, Sdenee of Fairy Talee, London, 1891, p. 97. 


In the island of Zaeynthos a key is placed on the 
breast of a corpse, because, being of iron, it wdll 
scare away evil spirits, though the popular ex- 
planation is that it will ^en the gate of paradise.^ 
According to a belief in Foitou, when a werwolf ia 
struck between the eyes with a key, the enchant- 
ment ends, and the human form is resumed. ® 

I (c) Another magical use is that of the Bible and 
key. A large key, sometimes an ancient or 
hereditary key, is placed fiat between the leaves 
of a Bible, which is then closed and bound wdth 
cord. The handle of the key projects and is held 
in the hand or on the fingers of one or two persons, 
while some formula is being said. At the psycho- 
logical moment it twists and turns, thus indicating 
whatever is desired to be discovered. This has 
superseded earlier methods — e.g., with a sieve — 
but Reginald Scot already mentions the use of a 
psalter and key. (1) They are used as a cure for 
nose-bleeding. Here the patient turns the Bible and 
key round, while the wise man repeats a charm. 
Then the latter removes the key and places it 
down the patient’s back, while the patient holds 
the Bible. This is supposed to cure the bleeding 
entirely. The latter part of the charm is often 
used, but sehlom now in a magical way. A similar 
use of Bible and key is for the purpose of *un- 
witehing ’ a patient.® (12) It is also used in divina- 
tion, usirally to discover a thief or a witch. The 
names of the suspected persons are repeated with 
the formula, ‘Turn Bilue, turn round the key, 
turn, key, turn, and show the name to me.’ At 
the right name the key twists and the Bible drops 
from tlie hand, \yithin recent years such a use is 
known to have actually led to an arrest.* The 
Bible and key (or the key alone) are used in E. 
Anglia to divine with, and also to help a vessel 
entering or leaving port. To assist it to enter 
port, the key is turned tow’ards oneself, and, to 
leave port, away from oneself.® 

(<i) The keyhole, as an opening by which fairies, 
spirits, and the like may enter the house, is often 
ma^dcally protected. Thus in the Sporodes it is 
stopped with a skein of flax to prevent vampires 
from entering. They would ref|uire to count all the 
threads in the skein before doing so. In Cyprus, 
on locking up, the cross is signed with the key over 
the keyhole/ In Germany the keyhole is stopped 
up in order to outwit the Mar nightmare’) which 
enters thereby.’^ In Egypt it is customary to say, * In 
the name of uod, the Compassionate, the Merciful/ 
when looking a door, as a protection against genii* 
The door cannot then be opened by them.® In 
Aude a vase of water was placed before the keyhole 
to prevent visits from a spirit, and in Savoy a 
watch-glass. The spirit broke the latter and then 
left in disgust.® Stables, oow-houses, etc., are 
sometimes protected by tying charms to the key — 
usually a perforated stone (the key-stone which 
keeps off the demon Mara) and a hom,^® In Baby- 
lonia demons were said to slip into houses through 
bolts, etc., * gliding **iike snakes/” and it may 
have been to prevent this that libations were 
poured over these (§ i ; for other precautions taken 
see Book, voL iv. p. 849^).^ 

I J. 0, Iawou, pp* 109, 112. 

2 F. Pluquet* Contes popiUaires^, Eouen, 3884, p, 16. 

8 FL xvl 169 f. (Wye Vftfiey), 172. 

4 FL XY. 98 (Jamaica) ; FW it. [18843 166 1 , , 880 1 (Engkud) ; 
W. Henderson, Folk-Lore of Northern CounUee, London £18793, 
p. 232 f. ; Grimm, p. 1109 (Germany). An alleged use of the Bible 
and key as an * incantation ’ In a case tried at Buncorn Sesriona 
ia referred to In the Fvmimg JHspatch, Edinburgh, May 19, 
1914. 

6 FL iv. [18933 89L « FL x. [1899] 176, 866. 

V K. Simrook, Eomdbmh d&t deutschm Myihol.i Bonn, 1864, 
p. 467. 

8 B. W. I^ane, ModsmF&ypliam, p. 286* 

9S6blllot,il42* 

10 Onming, toe* p» 129, 
n Jastrow, p. 266. 
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(e) Keys were sometimes thrown into holy wells 
8ts a propitiatory ofiering to the spirit or guardian 
of the well, as at Criccieth on Easter morning.^ 

4. The key-flower. — Medieeval legend and later 
story had much to say regarding certain mysteri- 
ous flowers which could either make locks fly open 
or cause a rock door in a mountain to swing open 
and so admit the seeker to obtain treasure hidden 
there. The flower was blue, red, or white, and 
was known as the * wonder-flower ’ or ‘ key-flower * 
[Schlusselhlume) ; similar properties were also 
ascribed to the Springmurzel, or ‘explosive root,’ 
usually obtained from a woodpecker whose nest 
had been closed up with a wooden bung. She 
flies oft* to seek the root, returns with it, and 
applies it to the bung, which is forced out with a 
loud noise. It is then taken by the treasure- 
seeker, who uses it as the flower is used in other 
instances.^ ^Elian and Pliny know of this legend, 
but speak of a plant, and the latter elsewhere 
refers to a herb by which all things closed can be 
opened.® This is the shamir of Babbinic legend, 
a kind of worm or a stone in possession of a moor- 
hen.'^ In connexion with these stories of mountain 
treasures obtained by the wonder-flower, there 
are usually mysterious white ladies who guard 
them, and who, like the HausfraUi carry a bunch 
of keys which also give access to the treasure.® 
There is a German belief that where the rainbow 
touches the earth a golden key falls, which gives 
its name to the flower.® In the story of ' Ali Baba, 
the rock door opens when the mysterious word 
Sesame is spoken. The word may have stood in 
an earlier version for the herb sesamum, but in 
other instances the use of magical words makes 
locks and bars open — e.p., those of the Egyptian 
under world — ^while even in tales of enchantresses 
from New Guinea the use of the words, ‘ Oh, rock 
be cleft,’ and ‘ Oh, rock be closed,’ causes a rock 
door to open and shut.^ lu the lives of saints 
a not uncommon miracle is to imlock a door 
when the key is lost. They touch the lock with 
the hand, or their mere presence causes the door 
to open. In other instances they pass through 
closed doors, as modem mediums have claimed to 
do.® Probably the point d’appui of these saintly 
miracles is Ac 12^®. 

L 1 TBEATDBB.—J, RomiUy Allen, Proc, Scott Soo, Ant,, n.s„ 
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LOCUST. — 1. Introductory. — The Latin word 
locusta first denoted certain crustaceans— the 
lobster— and the English word ‘ lobster ’ is itself a 
corrupt adaptation of the Latin locusta. Dialecti- 
cally ‘locust’ denotes the cockchafer and the 

1 3, Bhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, Oxford, 1901, p, 364. 

2 Grimm, pp. 97lfE., 1696 f,; E. H. Meyer, Mythol. d&fiQer- 
ma/nen, Strassburg, 1908, p. 430 ; W. Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, 
Berlin, 1868, p. 163 ; FL xvi. 148 ; S^biUot, ni. 469, 476 

8 .®lian. Hut Anim, iii. 26 ; Pliny, HN x. 18, xxvi. 4 

4S. Baring-Qould, Qwnms Myths, London, 1877, p. 386 fl.; 
L. Blau, in JJE xi. [1906] 229 f. 

® Grimm, p. 963 ff. 

6 Simrook, p. 82. 

7 0. G. Sehgmann, Melanesians of British Hew Guinea, pp. 
399 1, 402. 

8 J; jr. von Gbrres, Die ohristliehe Mystik, Regensburg, 1836-42, 
bk. iv. ch. 26. 


cicada. A certain resemblance to the lobster 
seems to have brought the English meaning of 
‘locust’ back to the insect.^ 

Various species of different genera have been 
endemic plagues in N. Africa and the Levant 
from ancient times. In recent years S. Africa 
and Australia have suffered severely. Mediaeval 
lore, continuing the Biblical traditions and many 
Oriental tales, and also making the most of some 
inroads into Central Europe, elevated the locust 
into a fabulous monster. The Romans and Greeks 
had similar fancies ; Pliny, e,g., speaks of Indian 
locusts three feet long, with legs of such hardness 
that they were used as saws.® Arabian legend 
created a body of myth about the insect. The 
locust addressed Muhammad thus : 

‘ We are the army of the Great God ; we produce niuety-nine 
eggs ; if the hundred were completed, we should consume the 
whole world and all that is in it.’ 

At various dates Italy, Russia, Transylvania, 
Poland, Prance, and Spain were visited by swarms, 
and the accounts given vie in exaggeration. But 
in the East from Africa to N. India they have been 
and are still a dangerous pest to agriculture, as 
the example of Cyprus shows. 

The insect chiefly referred to in historical ac- 
counts is Schistocercaperegrina, formerly classified 
as Acridium peregrinxim, Pachytylus migratorius, 
formerly (Edipowa migratoria, also appears in the 
Levant. They belong to the family Acridiidce, 
not the Locustidee, and are the only Old World 
species, the others being American.® The loeustid 
insects of entomologists are the European grass- 
hoppers. The OT has nine different names ; it is 
improbable that these refer to different species. 
That most often employed is arheh (e g., Ex 10 ^'^®), 
probably connected with rdbdh, ‘multiply.’'* 

The larva, not the perfect insect, is the de- 
structive form. This blackish larva, which moves 
by hopping, resembles the imago very closely, but 
the wings are immature. The perfect insect walks 
until after a sixth change, when it is able to fly. 
Three to four inches in length, the larva, as it 
advances to the imago, passes from black to brown 
and green. 

While we must distinguish the absolutely de- 
structive larvce from the relatively harmless winged 
insects, some accounts of the flights of the latter are 
essential, having produced so great an impression 
on the popular imagination. It is curious that only 
modern observers have described the march of the 
larvce, as terrible in its completeness of destruction 
as that of the white ‘ ants ’ of Africa. But possibly 
such OT writers as Joel were familiar with the 
phenomenon, however vaguely they may refer to 
it. As will be seen from the account cited, it is 
far more impressive than the flight. 

2. The locust flight. — Darwin’s account has a 
typical value : 

‘ . a ragged cloud of a dark reddish-brown colour. At 
first we thought that it was smoke from some great fire on 
the plains ; but we soon found that it was a swarm of locusts. 
They were flying ... at a rate of ten or fifteen miles an 
hour. The main body filled the air from a height of twenty 
feet, to that, as it appeared, of two or three thousand above 
the ground.’ The sound was ‘like a strong breeze passing 
through the rigging of a ship. . . . They were not, however, 


1 ODD, s.vv. ‘ Lobster ' and * Locust.’ Old Cornish has legast, 
andFr. Imgouste; cf. Tnn. Coll. Horn. 127 (1200 a.©,): ‘wilde 
hunie and langusfce his mete.' The word appears to mean 
originally the ‘ springer ’ (the ‘ grass-stopper * ; cf . also Fr. saute- 
reUe ; sauter), and to be connected with Gr. ATj<caa>, Lettish lekt, 
‘ leap, spring ' (A Walde, Lat etymolog. Worterbuch^, Heidel- 
berg, 1910, p. 488 f.). The Boers term their ‘ locust * voetganger ; 
this IS the larva called by the Portuguese saltona, or * jumper,’ 
and by the Italians cavaMetta, with which Germ. Heupferd may 
be compared. J1 2* and Rev 97 repeat this analogy of form ana 
movement with the horse. 

a MN XXXV. (29), 

8 A. E. Shipley, art. ‘Locust’ in MBi; L. Gautier, art 
•Locust’ in 

4 G. E, post, art. ‘Locust’ in HDB, 
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so thick together, but that they could escape a stick waved 
backwards and forwards.* ^ 

Another account, from the Levant, states : 

‘Their swarms fill the air, darkening the sky, and the noise 
of their wings resembles the pattering of a heavy rain , , . 
towards nightfall they light . . . they often break the branches 
of the trees ... the swarm invariably^ resumes its flight as soon 
as the sun has warmed it a little ... it has not time to destroy 
all the vegetation.’ 2 

In 1889 a swarm over the Ked Sea occupied 2000 
square miles ; its weight was calculated at 42,850 
millions of tons.® 

Munro, writing of locusts in S. Africa, states that, when 
driven by a storm into the sea, they may ‘lie on the beach as 
a bank from three to four feet thick and from fifty to one 
hundred miles in length, and the stench from the corruption of 
their bodies, it is aflhrmed, is sensibly perceived for a hundred 
and fifty miles inland.* * He describes the movements of the 
flying locusts as ‘curious, interesting, and pretty.’ 

All observers agree with the Psalmist (Ps 109®®) 
that locust swarms follow the course of the wind. 

* To a certain extent’ the flying insects ‘do injure here and 
there . . . but they do not destroy everything before them, like 
the army of the larval stage or jumpers.’ 5 

3. The locust march. — ^After the fight the 
females lay their eggs in the soil, each ovisac con- 
taining about a hundred eggs. 

‘When the tiny creatures issue from their nest . * . the very 
dust of the ground which was so still before, now seems to 
waken into life. They begin to move by a process of twisting 
or rolling over one another, so that for the first few da^’s they 
receive the name of twisters (South Africa). Within eight or 
ten days, however, they can jump four or six inches, and at the 
age of three or four weeks a new characteristic mokes its 
appearance, A desire to explore manifests itself, and in a sur- 
prising manner. The whole company moves In a body in one 
general direction, and more or less in a straight line, as if by 
one common instinct, without apparently having any recognised 
leader or commander.* 8 

Maxching thus over the country, they eat every- 
thing that comes in their way, even the bark of 
trees ; thej?” enter houses and ‘ eat the very clothes 
and curtains at the windows they even eat the 
wool off the sheep ; and, ‘ last stage of all that ends 
this strange, eventful history/ they will eat one 
another. When the voetgangers are on their w^ay, 
tliey resemble and receive from the Boers the name 
of an 'army on the march.’’ 

‘ It is in this marching stage that the mstgangers do enormous 
damage and eat every edible thing in their path, and completely 
destroy the work of the husbandman. They are unlike the 
flying company of locusts, which only levy toll here and there, 
but these, when they pass, leave nothing. ^8 ‘The black larv®,' 
says Post, referring to Palestine, ‘ now spread like a pall over 
the land, eattog every green thing, even stripping the bark off 
the trees, *» 

The Syrians beat pans, shout, and hre gans to 
drive of a swarm, when they have settled, they 
are gathered in sacks, The govemment enforces 
a per mpUa contribution of eggs, or offers a price 
for them by weight. When the l(m>ce hatch out, 
in fifteen or tweuty days, trenches are dug in their 
pathway, or fires are built. The only successful 
method of exterminating locusts was adopted in 
Cyprus in 188 L Since 1600 the island had been 
a wilderness. Matthei, conversant with the habite 
of the larvcB, erected an insurmonntable wall of 
calico and leather round the main area. Unable 
to pass the smooth leather, the locusts fell into the 
trench dug beneath. At the same time 1300 tons 
of eggs were destroyed. The plague has been ob- 
solete ever since. 

4. Superstition and metaphor . Among the 
Dravidians of Mirzapur, when locusts threaten the 
gardens, the natives cafch one, decorate its head 
with red lead (in accordance with ceremonial 
custom), salaam to it, and let it go. The whole 
swarm is then believed to depart.^’ 

Similarly in Syria, when caterpillars invaded a vineyard or 
field, * the virgins were gathereci, and one of the oaterp^rs 


1 jQwmoX of London, 1846, p. 817. 

S 0. E. Post, lo(u cCt 8 A. E. Shipley, Zoo. cit. 
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was taken and a girl made its mother. Then the}* bewailed 
and buried it. Thereafter they conducted the “ mother ” to 
the place where the caterpillars were, consoling her, in order 
that all the caterpillars might leave the garden.’ t 

It is not unlikely that the ‘ caterpillars ’ men- 
tioned in this account are the locust larvos. The 
conciliatory method of expelling pests and vermin 
is adduced by Frazer to explain such titles of Greek 
deities as Locust Apollo, Locust Hercules, and 
Mouse Apollo,® 

Such worships * were originally addressed, not to the high 
gods as the protectors of mankind, but to the baleful things 
themselves, the mice, locusts, mildew, and so forth, with the 
intention of flattering and soothing them, of disanning their 
malignity, and of persuading them to spare their worshippers** 3 

In Hebrew literature, and thence to a certain 
extent in European, the locust is a symbol of de- 
structive agencies.^ The OT also employs it to 
illustrate number and combination.® 

5, Locusts as food. — Since the time of Herodo- 
tus® the use of locusts as food has been known. 
Thomson limits it to the Bedawin of the frontier, 
and observes : 

‘Locusts arc always spoken 0 ! as a very inferior article of 
food, and regarded by moat with disgust— -to be eaten only by 
the very poorest people, ’V 

They are roasted and eaten with butter, after 
the head, legs, and wings have been removed. 
They are also dried and then beaten into a powder, 
as a substitute for Hour.® According to Burckhardt, 
they were roasted and kept in sacks with salt. He 
adds that the Bedawin never used them as a dish, 
but would take a handful when hungry.*^ Van 
Lennep states that they resemble shrimps in 
flavour. Horses and camels are often fed with 
them, and they are exposed for sale in the markets 
of Baghdad, Medina, and Damascus.^® 

The Law forbade Israel to eat 'creeping’ things ; 
'yet may ye eat of all winged creeping things that 
go upon all four, which have legs above their feet 
to leap vdthal upon the earth. “ This exception 
includes the locust. The gospel account of locusts 
forming part of the diet of John the Baptist is 
accept^ by most writers^® But Cheyne argues in 
favour of the ancient tradition that the dKplSo$ are 
the beans or pods of the carob tree. This is a 
definite meaning of the words and 'locust/ 
and the latter is even applied to the similar bean of 
the cassia tree. The resemblance between the in- 
aecfc and the bean is the reason for the identity of 
name. The carob beans are the * husks ’ referred 
to as food for swine in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son J® and they are afcHl sold for food in Syria/** In 
medifeval literature these beaus are St. John’s 
bread. In ancient Palestine there was a proverb, 
' Israel needs carob beans to do repentance. They 
were a type of the food of the poor, and the con- 
nexion IS between poverty and repentance, the 

1 From the Canons ot Jacob of Efiessa, quoted by J. G. Fraser, 
pt. V,, Spirits qf tht Com and of the WUd^ Itondon, 1912, 
ii. 279 f. 

» ib. it B82 1 1 Sfaubo, xin. I 64 j Pans. i. xxiv. 8 ; Eustathius, 
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und Munich, 1906, p. 1229. 
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Baptist bem^ essentially the prophet of repent- 
ance.^ It is impossible to decide a detail which is 
itself perhaps legendary. Bnt its typical value is 
great ; and, as such, the carob bean proverb leaves 
little doubt in identification. Treating the detail 
as historical fact, we reach the same conclusion in 
favour of Cheyne*s view, for this reason, that, 
while the carob, like all leguminous food, is highly 
sustaining (the Levantines have always made such 
food their staple diet), the nutritious value of the 
insect locust is extremely small, and insufficient, 
with honey, to support lire. 

Litkratorb. — ^T his is fully given in the article, excepting 
J. H. Fabre, Souvmirs entomoloffigu&St Paris, 1879 fiE., vi. 196- 
212, 248-297. A. E. CBAWLEY, 

LOGIC.— I. i)EFI27J!rJOi;r..~Exceptional diffi- 
culties lie in the way of a general description of 
logic, because the definite increment of knowledge 
which is undertaken by primary sciences is not 
claimed here in a sense that is comparable. In 
logic we merely * re-traverse familiar ground, and 
survey it by unfamiliar processes. We do not, 
except accidentally, so much as widen our mental 
horizon ’ (B. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logie^ p. 2). 
And exceptional pains are necessary in explaining 
how unfamiliar processes which reveal no un- 
familiar ohiects amount to knowledge and science. 
A knowledge of knowledge cannot he proposed 
with quite the same assurance as a knowledge of 
space, matter, organization, and history, or even 
beauty or goodness. Some writers have proposed 
an art, rather than a science or even a philosophy ; 
and others, a science of a special kind of mental 
process, or a philosophy reflecting on special rela- 
tions of our personality to the universe. Mansel 
collects the following varied descriptions of the 
subject (Introd. to Aldrich, Artis Logicoe Com- 
pendium^, p. Iviii). 

Logic is a part of philosophy? (the Stoics). It is not a part, 
but an instrument (Peripatetics). It is both a part and an 
instrument (Academics). It is both a science and an art (Petrus 
Hispanus and others). It is neither science nor art, but an 
instrumental habit (Greek commentators). It is a science and 
not an art (Albertus Magnus and others). It is an art and not 
a science (jElamus and others). It is the science of argumenta- 
tion (the Arabians), of the operations of the mind so far as they 
are dirigible by laws (Aquinas), of the syllogism (Scotus), of the 
direction of the cognitive faculty to the knowledge of truth (0. 
Wolff), of the universal and necessary laws of thought without 
distinction of Its objects (Kant), of the processes of the under- 
standing concerned in the estimation of evidence (J. S. Mill), 
It is the art of thinking (P, Gassendi, Arnauld), of reasoning 
(J, Le Olerc, E. Whately, and others), of the right use of reason 
f J, Olauberg, Watts), of dissertation (Bamus), of teaching 
(Melanchthon), of directing the mind to any object (George 
Bentham), of forming instruments for the direction of the mind 
OBurgersayck, E. Sanderson, Aldrich). 

Underneath such sxunmary phrases as ‘laws of 
thought* and ‘forms of knowledge,* which have 
become common in the more modem definitions, 
there still lie very varied suggestions as to scope and 
method. The following are influential examples : 

* A collection of precepts or rules for thinking, grounded on a 
scientific investigation of the requisites of valid thought’ (Mill, 
JSxam. of Sir W. JSamilton's Philosophy^, London, 1878, p. 462). 

‘ If we analyse the mental phenomena with the view of dis- 
covering . , . the Laws by which our faculties are governed, to 
the end that we may obtain a criterion by which to judge or 
to explain their procedures and manifestations ... we have a 
science which we may call the Nomology of Mind, . . , Pure 
Logic is only an articulate development of the various modes 
in which ttiey [the primary conditions of the possibility of valid 
thought] are apphed’ ... the laws of thought as thought 
(Hamilton, XfecfMm,Bdinb.andLondon,1869-60, i.l22,iii 12,78 f.). 

The forms and laws of thought ‘ are those subjective modes 
of the connection of our thou^ts which are necessary to us, 
if we are by thinking to know the objective truth’ (Lotze, 
Outlines of Logic, Eng. tr., Boston, 1892, p. 6). 

*The conditions under which thought can arrive at proposi- 
tions which are certain and universally valid . . . and the rules 
■to be followed accordingly* (0. von Sigwart, Logic, Eng, tr., 
London, 1896, § 1). 

*The doctrine of the regulative laws, on whose observance 
rests the realization of the idea of truth in the theoretical 
activity of man ’ (Ueberweg, System of Logic and Hist, of Logical 
Doetrtnes, Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 3). 

1 Oheyne, art, ‘ Husks ’ in EBi 


‘ The subject-matter of Logic is Knowledge, qua Knowledge, 
or the form of knowledge ; that is, the properties which are 
possessed by objects or ideas in so far as they are members of a 
world of knowledge ... the characteristics by which the vari- 
ous phases of the one intellectual function are fitted for their 
place in the intellectual totality which constitutes knowledge ' 
(Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 44, Logic, i. S). 

These definitions with one consent repudiate the 
relativity, or volitional limitation, which is sug- 
gested by the title ‘ art * ; but the responsibilities 
which must fall on a professed science they acknow- 
ledge only with some qualification. Mill does not 
propose any ‘ scientific investigation * which is 
not already sponsored by psychology. Hamilton 
attenuates the specific guarantee hy relying on 
conditions that are ‘ primary.* The others appear 
to undertake something further, but with the same 
risks as are attendant on speculative philosophy. 
Ueberweg expressly relies on ‘ universal laws of 
existence * borrowed from metaphysics, and ‘ laws 
of the life of the mind,’ from psychology, for 
‘ auxiliary axioms * (§ 2). In order that we may 
avoid the responsibility of assuming that the 
‘ unfamiliar processes * of which Bosanquet speaks 
are ‘ knowledge * in the same sense as our more 
natural scientific processes are, and that logical 
doctrine consists of ‘theses to be proved* and 
* axioms to be applied,* as Ueberweg claims (§§ 1, 4), 
comparable with these in significance, we might 
define logic as the art of raising the natural 
scientific processes into explicit self-consciousness. 
The special labour of logical studies, in any case, is 
to be undertaken with a view to what psychologists 
describe as ‘acquaintance with,* rather than ‘know- 
ledge about,* our natural processes. 

‘Without: logic, the mmd of man can admirably energise, 
admirably reason ; but without it, does not know itself through 
and through ; and ignores one of the fairest and most fruitful 
of its faculties. Logic brings to the mind self-acquaintance. 
Such is its use, and it cannot have any other' (Barth^lemy 
Saint-Hilaire, He la Logique d'Amfofe, p. xlii). 

We might also require of anv doctrine which 
claims to be logical that it shall be (1) reflective, 
as distinct from assertive, in its significance, 
(2) teleological or purposive in its principle, (3) a 
priori or independent m its authority, (4) theoreti- 
cal rather than practical in its limitations, and 
(5) disciplinary, not objective, in its motive. 

1. Reflexion. — Reflective contents belong to 
various kinds of philosophical doctrine. In logical 
doctrine they recover the reference to personality 
which has been discarded from scientific, and place 
an ‘I know* where otherwise would be a ‘So it 
is.* This reference is the ground for classifying 
logjic with the sciences specially grouped as mental, 
as in Hamilton’s scheme [Lectures, voi. i. ch. 7), or 
as an ‘ integral part of philosophy * (Ueberweg, § 6) ; 
and it forbids such arrangements as those made by 
A. Bain and H, Spencer, where, at least in part, it 
stands first in the series of natural sciences ar- 
ranged in the order of abstractness. For lo^c is 
what it is, not because it leaves out of consideration 
the spatial and other aspects of reality which 
natural sciences accept, hut because it accepts 
something which they reject, and so changes the 
significance of a scientific statement, in scholastic 
phrase ‘ a first intention,’ into a ‘ reflective idea,* or 
‘second intention,* 

2 . Purpose, — Knowledge is a form of life, and, 
like other forms, cannot be explained by detailing 
its constituent energies or organs, without assum- 
ing a finality for the whole. For descriptive pur- 
poses we can say that ‘ the idea of comi)lete know- 
ledge is the motive power of theoretical eftbrt* 
(Sigwart, § 62, 6) ; or, to mark off the occasion for 
logical study, that fandomental fact which 
underlies all logical reflection . . . is that we make 
a distinction, from the point of view of value, 
between the true and the false * (W. 'Windelband, in 
En^ydopiedia of the FhUosophieal Sciences,, Eng. 
tr.,a. 11); or, in co-ordinating cognitive life with 
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other moments of cosmic existence, that ‘the 
“ value ” which is the object of philosophical Logic 
is logical reality and fact itself’ (B. Croce, ib, 

. 203). Logical consciousness reinforces this 
nality, though the doctrine is essentially neither 
description of the experience nor discrimination of 
the faculty nor perspective of the event, but ex- 
pression of the aim. 

3 . Independence.—In analogy with Kant’s cele- 
brated criticism of knowledge, that it all begins 
with experience, but does not all spring from 
experience, we can say that logical consciousness 
begins with knowledge, but does not spring from 
it, or wait for a licence from it in the same way 
that enmirical science has to wait for its special 
data. Even the borrowings from psychology and 
metaphysics are not for the purpose of conferring 
authority on logic, but are methodical devices 
for making it precise, for ‘ unfolding an inward 
conviction,’ as Butler claimed to do in regard 
to conscience. The logical rule is neither more 
nor less authoritative than the example, provided 
it is understood discriminatively. ‘If any man 
stumbles at the fact that when we want to think 
about thought we must, in so doing, already follow 
the norms of right thinking — there is no arguing 
with him’ fWindelbaud, loo. cit. i. 25). All we 
can do is, in the words of Kant, to ‘ make the rule 
followed by the understanding a separate object of 
thought ’ (Logic f Intro d. § i.). 

4. Theory. — Cognition gives us the control of 
nature ; and the rellective faculty, the control of 
self. But logic is the expression of the reflective 
faculty so far, and so far only, as the self is cog- 
nitive and there is conscience in science. It is 
indifferent to the manifestations of personality in 
feeling or action, and even in so much of cognition 
as escapes control. 

5 . Discipline.— -Thus the motive of logic is not 
furnished by the world of objects, but by the aims 
of personality ; if an art, it is a cognitive art, if a 
science, a disciplinary science ; and it is sustained i 
by our solicitude for intellectual self-government. 
The historical beginnings of logical theory are to 
be found in those racial dispositions and social 
conditions which gave occasion for the deliberate 
control of our trains of thought. In India it 
appears to have originated with rules in cere- 
monial deliberation : 

‘ From the Bmhmanic deoigious on disputed points artsiug in 
the course of sacrifice . . . collected in exegetlcal and pnilo- 
aophic aphorisms . . . Qotama fprobably later than the 6th 
cent. B. 0.3 evolved a system* (Sodas, Tarka ^ Saftgraha <ur 
Amarnhhatti^i Introd. p. 29). 

And with Gotama the inwardness of logical concern 
has outworn its ceremonial form. 

‘The end proposed is the escaping from liability to trans- 
migration* and the attainment of tranquil and eternally un- 
interrupt^ beatitude* iAphoHsms^ tr. J. B. B^antoe, Introd. 

p. 6). 

In Greece it originated with canons of public 
debate and scientific instruction t the propaganda 
of plausibility by the Sophists, the challenges to : 
the complacency of popular beliefs issued by ' 
Socrates, the polemics of Zeno. 

Some of Aristotle's predecessors, he records, ‘bad given I 
rhetorical, others interrogative, discourses to learn— since they 
imagined that they should instruct their pupils by delivering, 
not pogioal] art, but the efifecte of art'^Stopn. Menohi, ch. 84). 
The art which he constructed deepened, like Gotama's, Into 
pure reflexion and self-communion, for * dialectic [the art of 
discussion], being investigative, holds the way to the principles 
of all methodical thought * (Topics, L ch, 2, Soph. oh, 2). 

But in the Greek, unlike the Hindu, logical illu- 
mination, reflexion fastened upon conviction at the 
point where individual intelligence merged in the 
intelligence of humanity at large— just as in Greek 
ethics the good of the individual merges in that of j 
t)he State. The Greek forms of proposition and 1 
syllogism seem to symbolifse a world of intellects, 
where a common record of conviction can be main - 1 


tained amid determinations of experience and fore- 
sight varying and changing with the individnals ; 
the Greek analysis of demonstrative science ideal- 
izes the inner coherence of such a record, whereby 
it dominates the individual intellect, while the 
Greek dialectic is the interplay through which 
vitality, welling from the latter, streams into the 
record. 

The motive of logic being disciplinary, its method 
must be adjusted to the intellectual forces which 
are permanently constitutive of civilization; and 
its general scope cannot change to the extent to 
which other sciences change, where any advance 
may open up new vistas of inquhy. Kant is able 
to say : 

* Since Aristotle’s time Logic has not gained much in extent, 
as indeed its nature forbids that it should. But it may gain lu 
respect of accuracy, definiteness and distinctness. « . • Aris- 
totle baa omitted no essential point of the understanding ; we 
have only to become more accurate, methodical and orderly* 
(Logic, Introd. § n.). 

Neverthele-ss, it must share the vicissitudes in 
fortune of civilization as a whole. And the more 
mliuential of these, since Aristotle, have been the 
limit set on the range of free judgment during 
mediawal centuries, the value set upon personality 
by modern religion and philosophy, and the accele- 
rating progress of physical sciences in the most 
recent times— three influences which have some 
connexion with a certain exaggeration in value 
which has fallen upon the three Aristotelian de- 
partments of doctrine successively in scholastic, 
modern, and recent years, and has transformed at 
least the dialectic almost beyond recognition. For 
the contrasts and controversies between the historic 
schools are questions of emphasis and balance in 
what might be called the * dimensions ’ of logical 
discipline, to borrow a conception from geometry ; 
or in the fundamental ‘ideas^ used in forming our 
conceptions, to borrow from WhewelFs philosophy 
of ail scientific discovery whatever. 

In almost every science ‘controversies* have ‘turned upon 
the possible relations of Ideas, much more than upon the actual 
relatiotts of Facts* (Philosophy of LUom&ry, p. 256). 

The dimensions or ideas in which the historic 
schools have fonned conceptions for logical value 
may be distinguished as explicitness, conristency, 
relevance, and system. 

II, Fmxmqxplbs.-^ Parallel with what Whewell 
says as to the progress of physical science— 
it * oouiiatt in reduolng* the objects and events of the universe 
to a conformity with ideaa which we have in our own mluda— 
the Ideas, for instance, of Space, Force, Substance IHuuiber, 
Compositlan], and the like ... the Idealistation of Facts* (id. 
p. 8 S 6 )L 

we may expect for logic also that 
‘an exhaustive solution of the great agipreg^te of logical prob- 
lems can only grow up out of the union of all the different 
methods of treatment to which Logic has been subjected in 
virtue of the inner essential manifoldnesaof its nature’ (Windei- 
band, eit. I 9). 

But the different ‘methods’ must be such as are 
grounded, if not ‘in the ^stematic continuity of 
a philosophical theory of knowledge,’ as Windel- 
band requires, still in the unity of dimensions in 
consciousness of logical value. The ‘principles * of 
logic must be these dimensions, 

I, Explicitness.— The earliest of such dimensions 
to be utilized in the formation of logical concep- 
tions was that of explicitness. We must be con- 
scious of the definite germinal organization within 
our judgments or inferences, whenever occasion 
arises to make them deliberate. Hamilton pro- 
poses as ‘ the only postulate of Logic which requires 
an articulate announcement . , . to be allowed to 
state explicitly in language all that is implicitly 
contained in thought’^ (L&ctures, iii. 114). And 
Gotama inaugurated the history of the science by 
detailing sixteen conceptions for our guidance in 
the anmysis of this ‘content,’ as ‘standards of 
ri^t notion.’ 

^roof Ii<i. the Iftculty of a right noMon] ; the object of a 
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rigfht notion ; doubt ; motive ; familiar fact ; scholastic tenet ; 
syliogism ; hypotheticalconfutation ; ascertainment ; discussion ; 
controversial wrangle ; cavil ; semblance of a reason ; perver- 
sion ; futility ; and unfitness to be argued with— from knowing 
the truth in regard to these {sixteen things], there is the attain- 
ment of supreme good ' (Apj^orismSf tr. Ballantyne, §1.1). 

Most of these topics appear to represent ‘ stages 
in dialectic or in the process of clearing np know- 
ledge by discussion’ (Adamson, History of Logic.^ 
p. 166; cf. Saint-Hilaire, p. xxx). But logic in 
the long course of its development has always made 
use of a method dialectical in this sense, which 
should not hide from us a more inward motive and 
significance. While it was as yet only tradition, 
no other method was practicable ; and, even when 
it became literary, the practical utility of the 
method preserved it alongside of interpretations 
that were more spiritual. The alliance of the two 
methods was assumed in the reforms and elabora- 
tions made by Dignaga about A.D. 600. 

* Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are useful in arguing vath others; and Perception and In- 
ference, together with their fallacies, are useful for self-under- 
standing; seeing this, I compile this Sasfcra* 
quoted m Vidyabhugapa, Bimu Mediceval Lo^, p. 89). 

The Aristotelian exposition of the same alliance 
was turned to forensic uses by Cicero, to academic 
uses by the scholastics, and to educational uses 
by the many modern and the now contemporary 
authors who choose to teach a science of argument, 
as the medium for an implied science of knowledge. 

The conceptions of explicitness suggested to a 
modern mind by Gotama’s sixteen standards and 
the explanations which he and his commentators 
append to them would be such as follow. In 
placing a logical value upou any given judgment, 
we must hrmg into consciousness (1) the extent 
to which our cognitive faculties are committed 
to it, perceptually, inferentially, conceptually, or 
interpretatively ; ‘that I shall die’ is inferential, 
the ‘recognition of a sign’ ; (2) the genus of truth 
or reality which is thus assumed as accessible to 
the faculty, or ‘fit to supply a right notion’ — a 
topic similar to that of the ‘ category ’ in modern 
logic, or, in Whewell, the ‘ idea’ ; (3) the question, 
or predetermination of a void in the system of our 
knowledge, which brings faculty and reality into 
the relation— the problematic phase in the develop- 
ment of a judgment, such as fails us in truism or 
is perverted in paradox ; (4) the emotive root which 
makes a thougfit worth thinking or even a science 
worth creating; for ‘truth immies a reference to 
purpose as well as to reality ’ ( W. B. Boyce Gibson 
and A. Klein, Froblem of Logics London, 1908, 

E . 2) ; ‘ that I shall die ’ is significant only for the 
usinesses of life ; ‘ that I shsdl not altogether die,’ 
for the counsels of moral perfectness ; (6) and (6) 
the sureness and definiteness which fact and dog- 
matic or conceptual principle bring with them to 
their function in inference ; (7) the scheme of their 
co-operation in the inferential syntheses; there 
must be (a) the probandum, defined by doubt and 
motive ; (6) the reason, appealing to a sign ; (c) the 
example, verifying a principle of signification ; {d) 
the application, mvesting the reason with the 
significance of the example; and (c) the conclu- 
sion, establishing the probandum as a significate. 
‘ Shall I not die, seeing that I am but human, as 
my fathers died because they were human? For 
I am as human as they, and consequently I, too, 
must die.’ It is the transition from the problem- 
atic to the assertory phase of thought that sunders 
the application and conclusion from the reason and 
probandum— a transition which disappears in all 
the Western schemes of explicitness, because it 
disappears iu proofs and static formulations, as 
distinct from the processes, of knowledge. The 
remainder of the sixteen topics are adjustments 
imposed on ,a conviction by its entrance into an 
environment of other convictions on the same 
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question, by its encounter with convictions current 
in the world of other persons, and by the entrance 
of its motive into a system of other motives within 
our manifold practical nature, an organism where 
cognition, after all, is only one of the forces consti- 
tuting its life. 

2 . Consistency. — Under the more complex social 
and intellectual conditions of life in Greece, the 
logical consciousness became more sensitive to the 
contact of individual thinking with this ‘static 
formulation ’ of knowledge. And the ‘ idea ’ most 
essential for forming conceptions suitable to the 
spiritual emergency is that of consistency. It is 
not the consistency between thought and thought 
which in modem times became the ideal of Hamilton 
and the ‘subjectively formal’ logicians, but that 
which makes possible the alle^ance of individual 
intellects, with varying perceptions, memories, and 
premonitions, to commonformulations of knowledge. 

{a) Interpretative, — In recent psychology the 
paradoxical tenet is held that, while a ‘perma- 
nently existing idea’ appearing in consciousness 
‘at periodical intervals’ is a mythological entity, 
yet ‘the mind can always intend ... to think 
the same ’ (W. James, Text-hooh of Psychology^ 
London, 1892, ehs. xi. andxiv.}. Similarly, we may 
say that, while a judgment identical iu many 
minds is mythological, varying acts of judgment 
may give allegiance to the same super-personal 
truth, and join in the same inferential trend. It 
is such truth and trend, and not any range of 
individual experience and foresight, that allow 
Aristotle to postulate ‘ the proposition of the same 
thing about the same thing ’ {de Interpretatione, 
vi. 1), and the continuation of the same section 
within the same collection, of actual or possible 
facts {Pr, Anal, I. i. 6-8). The actual variability 
within this mythical identity is veiled by the in- 
definiteness of the form of proposition named 
‘particular’; and the actual poverty of human 
foresight, by the ‘universal’ proposition, distribut- 
ing possibilities, as though on a mere chart, to an 
infinite range. That ‘some men die willingly’ 
cannot be the same thought for you and for me, 
and that ‘all men die’ is beyond the intellectual 
concern of either of us. Yet we consent that death 
is not the supreme terror, and we foresee it wide- 
spread as far as our imaginations can have any 
concern. Aristotle’s Prior Analytics must be 
interpreted as dealing with this situation, and as 
rendering into varieties of syllogistic form the 
ways in which formulated thought can tolerate 
the limitations of actual thought, and the reserva- 
tions under which it must reject them. 

* The first book of the Prior Analytics^ after a brief statement 
of the nature of the proposition and of the fundamental law of 
predication, proceeds to analyse (1) the yarious kinds, figures, 
or modes of syllogism ; (2) the means by which syllogisms are 
formed ; (3) the reduction of various imperfect forms of argu- 
ment to the perfect syllogistic type, . . . The second book , . . 
deals with the theory afterwards called that of Conseqmnee, 
with circular reosoning, with the possibility and consequences 
of syllogisms formed by converting parts of the original argu- 
ment, with certain modes of indirect aigument and fallacy, and 
concluding with brief bandlmg of induction, paradigm, enthy- 
meme, argument from signs, probabilities,* etc. (Adamson, 
Bistory of LogiCj p. 40). 

Such topics are the maiu teaching of academic 
logic to-day, in spite of criticisms renewed from 
I generation to generation. It must he that the 
more adverse critics are preoccupied with the 
interest of some other direction of consistency than 
the Aristotelian, or with some dimension of logical 
value other than consistency. To their interests 
it may seem paradoxical that a professed theory of 
mentm process should resolve this into linguistic 
elements— argument, syllogism, proposition, name 
(T. Case, art. ‘Lo^c’); and unphilosophical 

that all the important distinctions should rest on 
the mere denotation of terms (Hamilton); and a 
mistaken subtlety to classify moods into figures, 
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according to order of terms {Kant) ; and puerile 
that inductive conceptions should be referred to 
their own list of instances (Bacon) ; and an error 
that syllogism is an estimate of evidence (Mill ) ; 
and a usurpation that the formalities of deduction 
should be limited to syllogistic, and to proposi- 
tions with two terms only, and to terms that are 
classes rather than objective relations, and to the 
logical relation only ot inclusion and exclusion (L. 
Couturat, in Encyc. Fhilos, Sciences ^ L 167-169). 

(5) Conceptual , — A second direction in which 
consistency may be sought is between the thought 
of the moment and an identitjp- or permanency of 
personal knowledge, hardly distinguishable from 
* meaning the same,^ as described m psychology, 
but quite distinguishable from the impersonal truth 
or universally human trend assumed hy Aristotle. 

The mythological world of the super-personal is 
replaced by an equally mythological content of the 
personal microcosm, a static conceptual structure 
to which our ever variable thoughts conform. The 
‘ subjectively formal’ or 'conceptual’ logic is the 
canonic for the stability of this. It originated 
^vith Kant’s discrimination between the section of 
his Griti^e of the Fiore XJnderstandinq which he 
named ' Transcendental Logic,’ where tlie ‘ forms ’ 
of knowledge appear as contributions of the mind 
to the constitution of its objects, and the ' General 
Logic/ where ‘forms ’ are relations of cognitions to 
each other (Critique^ bk. ii. Introd. § 2, Logic^ 
Xntrod* § 1). Once more, then, as in the Hindu dis- 
cipline, knowledge is referred to personality ; but 
personality comes back not as an isolated centre 
of motive interest, to be disciplined for its high 
destiny, but as a realm of mere abstracts, namely 
cognitions outside the world of natural sciences, 
yet factitiously evolved through the course of tran- 
scendental reflexion. Kant himself, not forgetful 
of this origin, found in knowledge a dimension of 
‘ relevance’ as well as one of consistency. In the 
living thought he found an interplay corresponding 
to the petrified formations of the transcendentcd 
'object.^ And, while accepting the law of non- 
contradiction as the principle of such inference as is 
merely possible, he added a law of reason and 
consequence, for the cogency of any actual infer- 
ence fXogic, Introd. § 71) ; and in applying this 
second law we encounter transcendental d&tinc- 
tiona, such as between 'logioel’ or a priori uni- 
vexsals and ‘ quasi - lodcar or inductive. And 
the neo-Kantian school of logicians better their 
instruction by re-introducing tne detailed concep- 
tions of intelleotual synthesis framed in transcen- 
dental logic. To others, however, stiB following 
the disciplinary motive, and unconcerned with the 
origin of the new realm commended to them for 

a , the only dimension recognizable indepen- 
j of every physical or primary object, in 
which cognitions could he related to each other, 
appeared to be consistency. 

* The stricter followers of the Kantian logical idea, Hansel 
and Spalding, recognise, as sole principles which can he said to 
be involved universally in the action of thought, the laws of 
identity, non-contradiction, and excluded middle, and hi their 
hands io^c becomes merely the systematic statement of th®ae 
laws, and the exposition of the conditions which ^ey impose 
upon notions, judgments, and reasonings* (Adamson, p. 16). 

(c) SymboliG,---MoT€i recently, a third direction 
in which consistency might he followed has been 
taken, which seems to presuppose, if not thb fac- 
titious abstracts of transcendental logic, yet stiU 
the reflective valuations of general lo^c. Given 
these, it furnishes a 'clearer, more precise, and 
more plastic expression ’ of them, and formulae of 
equivalence between them. Algebra renders a 
similar service to arithmetic, but without raising 
any doubt as to the scientific priority of the latter. 
Symbolic logic is at least a discipline in consistency 
when we make logical reflexions. Whether it is 


also a direct discipline in scientific knowledge, a« 
the older formal logic is, and so may supersede or 
absorb it, is as yet controversially obscure. 

But on every logic of consistency, ^ however 
judiciously its pretensions may be restrained, one 
critical comment may be made : 

‘ I do not den 3 ' the scientific convenience of considering this 
limited portion of Logic apart from the rest . , . but the smaller 
Logic, which only concerns itself with the conditions of consist- 
ency, ought to be, at least finally, studied as part of the greater, 
which embraces all the general conditions of the ascertainment 
of truth * (Mill, Exam, of Sir W. Mamiltm's Philosophy^ p. 477). 

3. Relevance.— The larger logic was inaugurated 
by Aristotle through the addition of his Posterior 
A7ialyiics to the Prior, 

* No demonstrative proposition [e.flr,, about numbers or lines] 
is taken as referring to “any number you may know of," or 
“ any straight line you may know of,” but to the entire subject 
— ^to every possible number or line ’ (Post. AnaZ. i. 1). 
Relevance is that in 'the things we know of’ 
which, ^Yhen we ' possess or receive a demonstra- 
tion,’ relieves us from the need of similarly 'know- 
ing of’ the ' entire subject.’ It is what Bosanquet 
describes as 'an inmost character’ of the content 
of knowledge, ‘as revealed by the structural rela- 
tions in which it is found capable of standing’ 
(Essentials^ p. 49). Aristotle conceives relevance 
as embodied in ' universals.’ Medimval Hindu 
logicians (Dignaga, Hivakara [ 0 . a.d. 630], and 
Nandi [c. a.d* 300]) taught the intervention of 
'secondary ideas’ or ' abstract conceptions ’ in the 
process of inference, and authorized a 'syllogism 
for self’ in which this dispensed with the analogy 
between ' example ’ and ' application ’ still required 
in the 'syllogism for instruction.’ But Aristotle 
elevated this secondary idea into an authoritative 
'principle,* dominating our knowdedge, whether 

E ersonal or racial. The authority was conferred 
y the faculty of reason. 

* From experience, or from the entire universal which is re- 
tained, in the soul, the single unit apart from the manifold of 
sense, which is identical in all paridoular cases, comes the ele- 
mentary principle of art and science. , ,, . Keason would seem 
to be the faculty which has the primarj^prindplesas itsobjects * 
(Post. ATial. ii. 1&), 

The universal as a principle assures applications 
that might escape the ‘ secoudary idea.’^ ' Man is 
mortal, therefore ‘I, too, must he mortal,’ although 
men instinctively may * think all men mortal but 
themselves/ The inevitability was not objective, 
as Plato’s metaphysies might imply, hut inferential 
* It does not follow. If demonstsration to exist tliftfe there 
must be Ideas, or a. Unity outside the many individual things, 
but it does follow that some unity must be truly predicable of 
the many * (Fosf, Ami, i. IX)* 

The predicable unities appear in judgment as 
predica.tes tliat are ' genera ^ and ' definitions/ and 
m subjects that are ' second substances ’ ; and in 
demonstration as the 'essences’ of the things 
which we seek to explain, the 'nature’ of the 
things whose destiny we wish to foretell, tlie 
‘ reasons ’ for what we experience, and the ' caus^’ 
for what we infer. Ana, although these concep- 
tions in the dimension of relevance still influence 
the texts of modem logic, philosopMcal progress 
has disclaimed the static, self-sufficing constitution, 
which seems to spring arbitrarily from the fiat of 
reason. The achievements of reason must them- 
selves become conscious under the guidance of 
lodcal conceptions more liberal, such as ‘ conditions 
01 a rule’ (Kant), ‘laws of oonncocion’ between 
attributes {MHI), ' coherence’ of conceptual ' con- 
tent’ (Lotze), or 'identity ’of relational ‘system’ 
(Bosanquet). Two distinct operations of reason 
must be traced 5 that which explains the compara- 
tive conmlexity of universals whose constituents 
are available at will, and that which explains the 
selection of constituents from the passive sequences 
of experience. 

(a) The definite logic of the first 

be^S with Descartes, and that of the second with 
Bascon. The interest of modem mathematical 
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science supplied to Bescaxtes the * doubt ^ and 
* motive/ to use Hindu logical conceptions, which 
brought to an end the Aristotelian superstition of 
‘second substances/ and suggested a scheme of 
rational constructiveness, proceeding from what 
Lotze afterwards named ‘ first universals ’ to a vast 
Platonic hierarchy, the ‘ >vorld of ideas/ 

‘Those natures which we call composite are known by us, 
either because experience shows us what they are, or because 
we ourselves are responsible for their composition ’ (Eule xii.). 
... * There are but few pure and simple essences . . . existing- 
p«r fic, not as depending on any others’ (Rule vi.); essences 
which * cannot be analysed by the mind into others more dis* i 
tinctly known ’ (Rule xiL). . . . ‘ Intuition is the undoubting | 
conception of an unclouded and attentive mind ; . . . it is more | 
certain than deduction itself, m that it is simpler. . . , For | 
example, 2 and 2 amount to the same as S and 1’ (Rule lii.), I 
. . . Deduction proceeds * by the continuous and uninterrupted i 
action of a mind that has a clear vision of each step in the pro- , 
cess * (zb.). * It is presented to us [as a complete movement] by 
intuition when it is simple and clear, . . . We give it the name 
of enumeration or induction [when it is complex], because it 
cannot then be grasped as a whole at the same time by the 
mind, and its certainty depends to some extent on the memory’ 
(Buie xi.*, Descartes, WorkSt tr. E. S. Haldane and G, B. T. Boss, 
vol. 1 ,, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 7-43). 

(d) Inductive . — It was a parallel but slower 
development of the scientific spirit, in observation 
and experiment, that inspired a complementary 
scheme of rational insight as to ‘ how experience 
shows the natures that are composite.’ The field 
for unclouded intuition is here fenced off hy the 
indefinite multiplicity of constituents in an actual 
experiential situation, and, however few and simple 
may be the ‘ ultimate essences,’ the steps in their 
synthesis are heyond either conmlete intuitive 
enetration or memory. All that Hindu logic had 
ere achieved was to classify the ‘ constant associa- 
tions ’ between sign and significate. According to 
Nandi, the ‘ signs’ axe either positive or negative, 
perceptible or imperceptible ; and are related to 
their significates {a) constitutively, (6) as resultants, 
(c) causally, or (d) by concrete order, of priority, sub- 
sequence, or simultaneity (Vidyahhu§ana, p. 30 f.). 
Aristotle, in his Topics, when not prepossessed hy 
the conception of second substances, reads more 
deeply into the indices of relevancy, suggesting 
comparative analysis of instances that are excep- 
tional towards each other or contrary in their 
consequences, or are negative, reverse, privative, 
or relational to each other, or are homogeneous in 
whole or part, or vary methodically in quantity, 
time, place, or other relation. But these broken 
lights still left darloiess of principle over the plans 
of manifestation for an ‘essence^ or ‘nature, and 
how reason finds them. It is inductive principle 
which Bacon appears to have been first in conceiv- 
ing. The Baconian conception is : 

* Observation presents to us complex natures which are the 
results of simpler, more general forms or causes. . . . The 
form which is sought can be detected only by examination of 
cases in which the given complex effect is present, m which it is 
absent, and in which it appears in different degrees or amounts ; 
... a process of exclusion or elimination. . . . The method of 
exclusion can never he perfectly carried out ; hut all additional 
aids have significance only as supplying in part the place of 
exhaustive enumeration ’ (Adamson, p. 90). 

Thus, were our experience divinely given on the 
perfect plan of reason, we should, in the words of 
Descartes, ‘ know what these natures are,’ though 
we ourselves are not * responsible for their com- 
position.’ J. S. Mill articulated the principle 
of exclusion or elimination in five experiential 
methods, with symbols and canons, and explained 
their cogency on the broad empiricist basis which 
his compete survey of logical doctrines is intended 
to commend and defend. But the ideal plan for 
the manifestation of universals in experience is as 
much the work of a priori reason as is the un- 
dohded vision of synthetic essences described by 
Descartes, while the march of mereljr experiential 
sequences eternally withholds that definiteness and 
exhaustiveness of constituents which might thus un- 
veil the pure tissue of relevancy. The neo-Kanbian 


logicians can accept the canons of elimination as 
living expressions of the aspirations of thought, in 
such an intellectual nature as displays the ‘ cate- 
gories of relation,’ substantiality, causality, and 
reciprocity. But the rationalization of any given 
experiential sequence ninst be approached through 
a further dimension of logical value — that of 
system. In this we may conceive the ‘ additional 
aids ’ which transform aspiration into accomplished 
science. Kelevance is a selective principle, system 
a comprehensive. 

4 . System. — A conviction which cannot be a 
stable truth through sheer restrictions of internal 
relevancy may have value through its membership 
of a world of other convictions—other convictions 
not defined by the same question, as in the Hindu 
system of standards, but by questions in all degrees 
of kinship to it. 

(a) Dialectical. — ^Aristotle’s Topics marks out a 
sphere where such value may be traced by expressly 
excluding both the harmony of personal investiga- 
tion with super-personal truth and the open vision 
of truth through reason. 

* The purpose of this treatise is to find a method which will 
qualify us as disputants in (regard to every kind of subject, 
where the start of the inference is from probable j'udgments, 
and which will instruct us how to avoid stultifying ourselves 
when we ourselves sustain an argument. . . .We call probable 
what appears true to all men, or to the majority, or to the wise, 
and, among the wise, to all, to the greater number, or to the 
most distinguished and authoritative ’ {TopicSy i. 1). 

The wide ramifications of relationship of any con- 
viction to the remainder of knowledge are suggested 
hy a variety of incidental methods or ‘auxiliary 
aids ’ to insight, 

‘ The organa by which we find materials for syllogisms and 
inductions are . . . collection of opinion from various sources, 
resolution of ambiguities in meaning, discrimination between 
species and genera, assimilation of things to each other or in 
their relation to other things * (Tojpics, i. 13). 

(&) Methodological. — In the modern era a more 
systematic study of ^stera was begun by the 
Movum Organum of Bacon, the methodological 
reflexions of scientists themselves, and the theories 
of explanation, as distinguished from eliminative 
induction, and of approximate generalization, prob- 
ability, and operations subsidiary to induction, 
resumed in detail by Mill. But the methods so 
formulated seem to be episodes in the consciousness 
of a more comprehensive development in the 
organization of our ideas. We continuously re- 
form and refine our tentative concepts to meet the 
exigence of newly experienced facts (see artt. 
Concept and Inference). And in this process 
we both accept limitations from, and contribute 
pulsations to, a progressive sum of cognitive life. 
The logic of system frames conceptions of the 
limitation and the contribution, such as the colli- 
gation of facts by superinduction of conceptual 
schemata (Whewefl), the depth to which concepts 
interpenetrate judgment or blur the purity of infer- 
ential synthesis (Lotze), the inversion of dependence 
in our thought between principle and application 
(Jevons), and the relation of approximation oetween 
science and final truth (F. Enriques). In the dimen- 
sion of system, ‘ truth can only be tested by more 
of itself ’ (Bosanquet, Logic, ii, 267). 

LiTBRATtiRB.— No bibliography of logic with any approach to 
completeness appears to have been attempted. J. M. Baldwin, 
DPnP, vol. ill. pt. 2 (New York, 1906), and the Catalogue 
of "Venn Collection, XJniv. XiQ>., Cambridge, 1889, are the most 
useful. Reference is advisable to the following selection of 
representative authorities, besides such as have been quoted. 

(1) Mutory, scope, and, utility. Prantl, Qeschickte der Logik 
im Abendlande^, 2 vola., Leipzig, 1886 (the fullest history down 
to the Middle Ages) ; F. Harms, Ceschichte der Logik, Berlin, 
1881 ; A. Frank, JEsqtdsse d’wne histoire de la hgique, Paris, 
1838 ; P. Janet and G. S4ailles, Bistoire de la philosophie, 
pt. 2, do, 1887 ] R. Adamson, A mart Bistory of Logic, Lon- 
don, 1911 ; W. Wheweil, On the Philosophy of Lisco-oery, do. 
186Q; NBrii, art, ‘Logic’ j Encyolopcedta of the PhUosophieal 
Sciences, Eng. tr., London, 1918, vol. 1 . 

(2) Btndu.--P. Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1899 ; S. Sugmra, BzndAi Logic as preserved 
in China and Japan, Philadelphia, 1900 , J. R. Ballantyne, 
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Aphorisms of ths JSfydya Philosophy^ Allahabad, 1850 ; M. R. 
Bodas, Tarka-Sai\graha of Annambha^t^t't Bombay, 1897; 
S. C. Vidyabhu^aija, Biiidu Medicsoal Logic^ Calcutta, 191*2 

(3) GreeL-^A. Trendelenburg, Logische lfntersuchuntjo7i\ 
Leipzig, 1862; G. Grote, Aiistotle*^, London, 1S72-79, ISSO; J. 
Barth elemy Salnfe-Hilaire, Do la Logique d'Amiofe, Paris, 
1838 ; Porphyry ; Cicero, Topics. 

(4) A/ed«eoaL—Works of Boethius, Avicenna, Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, Ramus, etc. ; V. Cousin, Ouvrages viiMits 
d*Abiliird^ Paris, 1836 (with valuable historical introduction), 

(6) Modem. — A. Arnauld and P. Nicole, Loqic^ or the A^t 
of Thinking : being the Port-Royal Logic^ tr, T. S. Baj'nes^, 
Edinburgh, 1872; F. Bacon, Movum Organum^ 1620; T. 
Hobbes, CoinputCLtion (irorAis, L), London, 1839-45; E. B. de 
Condillac, La Logigue, newed., Paris, 1811 ; F. Burgersdyck, 
Xmt%ttitionum logic, libri dt«o, Cambridg:e, 1680 ; H. Aldrich, 
Logicoo Compendium^, ed. H. L. Mansel, Oxford, 1862 ; 
W* Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, London, 
1869-^0, iii. and iv. ; H. L. Mansel, Prolegomena Logical, do. 
1860 ; J. S. Mill, System of Logics, do. 1872 ; A. de Morgan, 
Formal Logic, do. 1S47 ; G. Boole, Investigation of the Laios of 
Thought, do. 1854 ; F. E. Beneke, System der Logik, Beriin, 
1842 ; G. W. F. Hegel, Logic, Eng. tr.a Oxford, 1894 ; M. W. 
Drobisch, Feue Darstellung der Logiko, Hamburg, 1887 ; H. 
Uirid, System der Lopik, Leipzig, 1862 ; L, George, Die Logik 
als Wme^wohaftslehre, Berlin, 1868, 

(6) Formal and symbolic; W. S, Jevons, jStudies 

in Deductive Logic, London, 1880 ; J. N. Keynes, Studies and 
Fsserdses in Formal Logic*, do. 1906; J- Venn, Syinbohc Laijia\ 
do. 1894 ; A. T. Shearman, Development ofSyvxboUc Logic, do. 
1906, Scope of Forma? Logic, do, 1911 ; E. Schroeder, Vor- 
lemngenuher der Algebra der Logik, Leipzig, 1800-95 ; B. A. W. 
Russell and A. N. Whitehead, Principia Matheinalica, pfc, i,, 
Cambridge, 1910-13. 

<b) Critical or philosophical: T. H. Green, Lectures m 
Logic (Works, hi, London, 1886); F. H. Bradley, 
of Logic, do. 1888; L, T. Hobhouse, Theory of KnoioUdge, do. 
1896 ; J DeweVj Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903 ; 
J. Bergraann. Die Grundpr'ohUme der LogiIc^\ Berlin, 1896 ; E. 
Husserl, LogiscTie Untersuchuimen^ Halle, 1913. 

(o) Systems; F. XJ ehervreg, System der Logik undGeschichte 
der log. Lehien, Bonn, 1868, Eng. tr., London, 1871; R. H. Lotze, 
System d^rPhtlosophie^LieipzXg, 1880-84; B. Bosanquet, Essen- 
tials of Logic, London, 1895, Logic-, Oxford, 1911 ; J. Veitch, 
Institutes of Logic, Edinburj^h, 1SS5 ; J, Venn, PrincMes of 
Empirical or Inductive Logic\ London, 1900; W. Wundt, 
Logik\ Stuttgart, ISOS-Oe. 

(d) Methodological : W. 3L. Davidson, Logic of Defniti&n, 
London, 1885; A. Sidgwick, Fallacies, do, 1883, Process of 
Argument, do. 1893, Dutinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, 
do. 1892, Use of Words in Reaso7iing, do. 1901, The Application 
of Logic, do. 1910; J. Venn, The Logic cf Chance^, do. 1S88; 
W. S. Jevons* Principles of Science, do. 1874 ; K. Pearson, 
Grammar of Science'^, do. 1900; H, Poincare, Science and 
MetM, Eng. tr., do. 1914. 

For a summary of eubatantive logical doctrine see artfe. BatTsar 
(Logical), CoNCKPT, lKFBaKNc», JimaMKNT (Logical), and Maraoi)- 
(Logical). J. feROOGH. 

LOGIC (Buddhist).— BtiddMafca have been called 
the real fouBdexs of the mediaeval iogio and iogbal 
literatare of India, a position which they share to 
a great extent with the Jains. 

*At about A,», 400 began an epoch when they (Jalna and 
Buddhists) seriously took up the problems of logic, and idl the 
text-books on the Jaina and Buddhist systems of logic date at 
or after that time. UJ3ain^ in Malwa and Valabhi in Ouzemt, 

. . . Patna and Bravida [the Deccan},' were the principal seats 
of Jainist logical activity, * 'The Nyay&vatSxa, by Siddhssena 
DivSkara, dated about 688 a.®., was the first systematic work on 
the Jama Logic.’ ^ 

The earliest seat of Buddhist mediseval logic is 
said to have been in GandhSra (about Peshawar) 
on the Panjab frontier, till the invading Huns 
dispersed all scholarly life. Only such literature 
survived as had been transported in translations to 
China and Tibet. There were, however, other 
schools at Ayodhya (Oudh) and in the Deccan, 
Prom the latter school one systematic work of the 
7fch cent. a.d. has survived in Sanskrit : theiVy%a- 
bindu of Dharmakirti, and its commentary by 
Dharmottara.^ 

This ascription of the rise of lorical studies in 
inedifiBval India to Jain and Buddhist cultuxe is 
tantamount to saying that systematic treatment 
of the nature and regulation of reasoned know- 
ledge as such first took shape when Indian culture 
was practically Buddhist and Jainist. That sys- 
tematic treatment was more critical and exegetical 
than constructive. It is clear from the Buddhist 
scriptures, and also, so far as any work has yet 

1 S. 0. Vidyabhfi^aija, Bistory of the Msdimal School of 
hxdian Logic, Oaloutfca, 1909, j>. xvifi, 

2 EU. P. PetcraoB, in the MmiQt}ma Xndica, Oaloutta, 1890. 


been done upon them, from the Jain scriptures, 
that an unwritten and unelaborated body of norma- 
tive principles and methods of thought had long 
existed in India. The early mediaeval logics are 
exegeses, expounding and maborating the logical 
categories applied in earlier works. These cate- 
gories included classifications of knowledge, doc- 
trines of terms and propositions, methods of 
induction, fallacies, and, possibly, in the Jam 
classics, syllogism. Of the methods and categories 
themselves the early works say little or nothing. 
Those works are the expression of the greater or 
constructive stage of the Buddhist and Jain move- 
ments. The Buddhist scriptures are often critical ; 
but they criticize the traditions which they found 
holding the field, rather tlian the principles and 
methods of deduction and induction of their day. 

Two passages in the Suttas afford an apparent 
exception to this assertion. In these, certain 
matters are declared to he *not in the sphere of 
tahkal rendered by Ehys Davids and B, Otto 
Franks ‘mere logic {tarha-Sdstra, or ‘rules of 
thought/ is one of the technical Indian terms for 
logic). And logic-mongers {takHno) and pedants 
{vlinaimmo), failing to grasp them, are said to 
arrive at fantastic theories. ^ Again, in prescribing 
a pragmatic criterion of tlie merits of a religious 
doctrine, the Buddha is said to have excluded such 
criteria as authority, tradition, etc., and both tak- 
hah&iu and nayalictu.^ These, again, belong to the 
oldest technical terms for logic, Mt%i, (‘condition/ 
‘cause,’ ‘inference’) and naya (‘method’) practically 
covering ail reasoned thinking in both Jainist and 
Buddhist books.^ This depreciation of ratiocina- 
tive method, combined with misconceptions of the 
orthodox theory of knowledge in early Buddhism, 
has given rise to the mistaken view that Buddhists 
rejected both logical method and the validity of 
any knowledge established by it.® But a careful 
consideration of the two Buttas quoted above, in 
the light of the sober intellectual method prevailing 
in the great majority of the SuUctSi brings us to a 
very difierent conclusion. In the latter passage 
the soundness of an^’^ ethical doctrine or gospel is 
held to be rightly ‘tested, not by metaphysical 
dialectic, but by a utilitarian calculus. In the 
former passage the ‘logic’ that is condemned as 
inadequate is such as often finds condemnation 
among ourselves, when we ‘feel’ rather than 
discern that deductions are being made from out- 
worn, outgrown terms, from wrong data, from 
words ambiguously used. Only a culture which 
has a logic of recreated inductions will condemn 
such misuse of deduction as ‘ mere logic/ It is 
one of the penalties induced by such efiete reason- 
ing that the noble formulation of right thinking 
should, in popular usage, incur reproach, as if it 
had failed in general. 

The Buddhist Suita and Ahhidhamrm Fiiahu 
afford unmistakable evidence of (1) the existence of 
a current logical doctrine, (2) misuse of the same 
by dialecticians or ‘ sophists,’ deducing from con- 
fused terms and wrong premisses, and (3) a constant 
faith in the appeal to judgment and argument, Le. 
to logical faculty, and to logical principles. The 
Suitas^ or discourses, were in great part addressed 
to relatively immature minds— to the * man in the 
street ’ and to the average hhikkhu or seMia (learner 
in the Order). But the proportion of discourses 
filled with categorical assertions is very small. 
Most of them se^ to capture the listener by argu- 
ment. No sentence occurs oftener than Tam hism 
hetu f , ‘ What is the reason of that ? ’ The pre- 
vailing method of the Buddha in his replies to 
1 D^ha MMya, i. 12 ; Rh:^s Davids, Dialogues af the Buddha, 
Oxford, 1899-X910, i. 26; R. 0. Fraiike, J^ha JFMya in Am^ 
waM O^ttangeTi, 1914, p. 21 . 

s Digha Fikdya, p. 16. « Aivguttarra Fikdyat 1 180. 

^ myatSifii^iapA, op* oit. p, 4. c Of., e*g*t ih. p. 59. 
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interlocutors is one of gentle * reasonableness ’ (to 
adopt Matthew Arnold’s rendering of imelKeLa), 
And n^aya {Mya), ‘ knowledge,’ * science,’ which 
is the title-word in the oldest Indian logical works,^ 
is used synonymously with satya {sachcha), * truth,’ 
as forming, with dhamma (‘right’ or ‘norm’) and 
kusala (‘ good ’), the threefold foundation on which 
the perfect man should be established.^ In the 
somewhat later collection called Ahhidhamma 
Fi^akat where doctrines, put forward ad homimm 
in the Suttas, are more abstractly expounded by 
way of question and answer, logical method is 
more systematically applied. The import of a 
great number of terms is set out, usually in dicho- 
tomic division, hut sometimes in the distinctively 
Indian method of presenting the by us so-called 
Laws of Thought, thus ; Is A B ? If nob, is A 
not-B? If not, is A both B and not-B? If not, 
is A neither B nor not-B (in other words, is A a 
chimmra) ? The expositions, again, are sometimes 
exercises in conveited propositions, sometimes argu- 
ments in hypothetical propositions. The books 
entitled Yamaka and Kathavatthu,^ respectively, 
consist entirely of these exercises and arguments. 
No definite exercise in, or allusion to, syllogism has 
been found in the Fi^akas, although it figures promi- 
nently in the earliest Buddhist and Jain treatises on 
logic. Nor, indeed, do the paired words pamdna 
(‘immediate knowledge,’ ‘perception’) and anu- 
mdna (‘mediate knowledge,’ ‘inference’) appa- 
rently occur in the Fitahas as the indispensable 
io^cal terms which they subsequently became. 
Nevertheless, the Suttas and the Ahhidhamma 
books taken together, with all the legendary and 
illustrative matter discounted, present so varied an 
appeal to the intellect of their age that it is not sur- 
prising if one result of the paramountcy of Buddhist 
culture was to yield a harvest, nob oiuy of psycho- 
logical, but also of logical, analysis and system- 
atization. A still greater field of material for the 
history of logic will possibly he opened, up when (1) 
the original Jain scriptures are all edited, and (2) 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Buddhist 
Sanskrit treatises on logic, as well as (3) the ortho- 
dox Tlieravada philosophical works in Sinl;ialese and 
Burmese MSS, become accessible. A comparison 
of the conclusions gleaned from these sources, and 
from the Fali materials as yet accessible, with the 
concepts of European logic will prove of deeper 
philosophical importance than may appear likely 
to those who see in logic only an academic exercise. 
By intellectual procedure, according to the norms 
of which logic is the interpreter rather than the 
dictator, the human mind has grasped the most 
general data of experience inductively and deduc- 
tively. And that procedure has centred round 
certain concepts here, round other concepts there. 
The difference in emphasis thus produced tends to 
become absolute, hindering both mutual under- 
standing and also thereby a positive,^ general 
advance in philosophy. The system, for instance, 
of definition by genus and species, of division by 
dichotomy only, of subsuming the particular under 
the more general, admirable as it has proved in 
all quantitative analysis, may prove a hindrance 
in estimating qualitative values in aesthetic and 
spiritual inquiry. The Buddhist scriptures did not 
keep rigidly to these (peculiarly Greek) lines in 
then analyses. They did not always, or emphati- 
cally, see things as decomposable substances, in 
wholes and particulars. Their founder disliked 


1 Vi^&thnsaTja, p. 1. ^ 

2 QCSdrhyutta Nikaya, v. 19, with i. 189 ; Bhys Davids, 
DialogmSt ii. 167 (Mya is rendered ‘ system *)■ The formula 
of causation is repeatedly called Aryan {i.e, Buddhist) fidyu. 

3 Ed, for PTS, 1911-13, 1894-97 The PTS is publishing a 

translation of the latter work in 1916. . ^ . 

4 Po/YfidyiCb is used only for ‘ measure/ * estimate j dwimand 
apparently does not occur at all 


generalizing. ‘I am not,’ he is made to say, ‘a 
generalizer, I am a particularizer.’ ^ True, they 
expressed organic phenomena in terms of khandha^ 
‘aggregate.’ But hhandhas, for them, were not 
‘things that are,’ but ‘happenings and ceasings,* 
‘risings and fallings.’ They may be said to have 
seen things more as intercrossing force-rays, each 
abscissa or confluence of which gave occasion for 
a general term. Hence their definitions consist in 
the laying together of mutually intercrossing, over- 
lapping, or partially coinciding notions. 

Centuries later we find Buddhagho§a and Bud- 
dhadatta adopting consistently a fourfold scheme 
for the definition of psychological and ethical 
terms, viz. by salient character(s), essential proper- 
ties, resulting phenomena, and proximate cause. ^ 
This method survives in a classic work centuries 
younger, but is no longer prominently used.® 

To revert to the laws of thought-— the way in 
which Indian logic presented the second and third 
of these (Contradiction and Excluded Middle) has 
been mentioned. But the first (Identity) was 
virtually traversed, in Buddhist thought, by the 
fundamental law of anichcha (anitya), ‘imperma- 
nence’ (i.e. incessant change). By this law A is 
never A for more than a moment, but is after that 
not A, but, as it were, A^, Ajj, A*. . . . And, just as 
Aristotle rated as mere ‘ vegetable’ the mind that 
rejected the (Greek) laws of thought, so for the 
Buddhists there was no intelligent or accurate 
thinking on any basis which ignored this law of 
impermanence. The other great tenets that ‘ all 
(life) is subject to ill,’ and that ‘ all is without soul 
or substance,’ are, in fact, corollaries of it. 

The only general principle of thought put forward 
in Europe which harmonizes with Buddhist axioms 
is that ‘ Principle or Law of Sufficient Reason ’ for 
which certain logicians, notably Leibniz, claimed 
equal rank with the three named above, namelj’', 
that ‘nothing happens without a reason why it 
should be so rather than otherwise.’ This comes 
very near to the idap-^cTuhayata (‘this is con- 
ditioned by that’) or Buddhist causality. And, 
generally speaking, it is in the logic of causation 
or of induction that we first notice the resemblances 
between Buddhist and European logic rather than 
the differences. The ancient formula of cause — 
‘ that being present, this becomes ; from the arising 
of that, this arises; that being absent, this does 
not become ; from the cessation of that, this 
ceases’^— is the nearest approach to our logical 
schemata that we find in the Fitahas. And the 
medisevai elaboration of the principle so formulated 
— that ‘ its essential mark is the condition of the 
happening of a phenomenon ® on the occurrence of 
its sole invariable antecedent phenomenon’ — ^is well 
in tune with our more modern logic of induction. 

LiTBBrATmus,— This is given m the footnotes. Of the two 
important early classics, the Mihnda^paflhd (see MiIiINda) and 
the Netti-pakardna, the former argues mainly hy analogy, while 
the latter uses only the first and last of Buddh^ho^’s four 
heads given above. C. A, F. RhYS DAVIDS. 

LOGIC (Indian).— See Nyaya. 


LOGOS. — The Greek word \&yos has no exact 
equivalent in any other language. Just as 
Goethe’s Famt, when translating the first verse of 
the Fourth Gospel into German, tries in succession 
and rejects Wort, Sinru, Kraft, and finally decides 
upon That, so Latin theology wavered between 
y&rlmm, Sermo, and Batio before accepting 


1 Not an ekdiiismada, but a mbhasjavOdaiMajjMnia Nikayd, 
il. 197). The Theravada, or mother school, were long known as 
Vibh ai 1 av adi n 8. 

^ AtthasalinltPTS, 1897), 109, pam*m; AhTMhaimmvaA&rd 
iPTS.im), % passim. ^ ^ 

9 AbhidhammatthdsaAgahd (‘Ooi^endmm of Philosophy'), 
probably 12tb cent, a.d., p, 212 f. (PTS, 1884, tr. 1910). 

4 Mamima Kikdyd, fi. 82 ; SoahyvXta Nikapd, ii. 28, etc. 

5 AbhidhcmmaUhma/figahd, p. 187. 
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Verbum, the least satisfactory, perhaps, of the 
three. The word has a history both in Greek 
philosophy and in Jewish Alexandrian theology. 
But, whereas in Greek philosophy the word means 
the divine Keason regarded as immanent in the 
cosmic process, the authors of the Septnagint use 
it to translate the Hebrew Menira and its poetic 
synonyms, which mean primarily the spoken word 
of the Deity. ^ Hellenized Jewish thought at- 
tempted to fuse these two originally distinct mean- 
ings; and so arose the Christian use of the word 
as a name for the second Person of the Trinity, 
incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth. It will be con- 
venient to consider in succession the growth of the 
idea in Greek philosophy, in Jewish -Alexandrian 
theology (the use of Memra in the Hebrew sacred 
literature hardly belongs to our subject), and in 
Christian theology. 

I. In Greek pjbilosophy. — The history of the 
Logos-idea begins with Heraclitus of Ephesus {c. 
535^75 B.G.}, who, as F. M. Cornford has rightly 
maintained,^ represents a mystical reaction against 
the materialism of the Ionian philosoi>hers. For 
him the visible w'orld is a symbolic system which 
lialf conceals and half reveals the reality. This 
truth or reality is the divine soul of the world, 
whose life is manifested in the endless cycle of 
birth and death, of becoming, change, decay, and 
renewal. There is one Logos, the same through- 
out the world, which is itself homogeneous and 
one. This wisdom we may win by searching with- 
in ourselves ; ‘ it is open to all men to know them- 
selves and be wise.’ The divine soul is ‘ Nature,’ 
the cosmic process ; it is God ; it is ifxrxAi the life- 
principle ; it is Logos, the divine law, or will of 
God. * All human laws are fed by the one divine 
law. It prevails as much as it will, and is sufficient 
and more than sufficient for all things,’ This 
Logos is the immanent reason of the 'world; ^it 
existeth from all time ; yet men are unaw^are of it, 
both before they hear it and while they listen to 
it.’ The Logos, like Wordsworth’s ^Duty,’ keeps 
the stars in their courses. It is the hidden 
harmony which imderlies the discords and antagon- 
isms of existence. There is no trace in Heraclitus 
of a transcendent God, whose reason or will the 
Logos could be. The system is rather a forxu of 
pantheism, with a strong mystical element. In 
Anaxagoras, however, the Logos, or (he pre- 
ferred the latter term), is intermediate between 
God and the world, being the regulating principle 
of the universe, the divine inteHigance. In Plato, 
though he was the founder of a philosophy in 
which the Logoa-idea was to find a congenial home, 
there is but little that bears directly on our subject 
The world, he says in the Timmns (p. 29 f,), is 
created by a fusion of mind and necessity ; it is 
itself a living and rational organism, the ^only- 
begotten son of God,’ itself a God, and 

the ‘express image’ (ef^ct^i^) of the Highest 

In Stoicism the philosophy of Heraclitus received 
a new life and fresh developments. Like Hera- 
clitus, the Stoics regarded Fire as the primordial 
substance, the material principle of the divine. 
Endowed with inherent productive activity, it is 
the ‘ seminal Beason ’ (K 6 yos <r'>repfKLTiK 6 s) of the 
world, which manifests itself in aH the phenomena 
of nature. These phenomena, or, ratW, the 
active principles which create them, are often 
called \ 6 y 01 , (nrepjmnKot, in the plural. Christian 
writers like Justin Martyr laid hold of this doctripe 
to connect Greek philosophy with, their own 
religion. Every man, Justin taught, at his birth 
participates in the universal Keason, which he 
identifies with the Johaxmine Logos which ‘ lighteth 


1 Of. E, Kfotoh and H. A Eedpath, Coneordcmoe to the 
Septmffint, Oxford, 186a-1906, up. 

3 FromMligim to PhOoeophy^ London, 1912, p, 184 1 


every man.’ Accordingly, he argues,^ heathens 
like Heraclitus and Socrates, in so far as they lived 
}XGTk \6you, may he claimed as Christian^, and may 
be saved. The seminal Logos of the Stoics, wlien 
spoken of as a single Power, is God Himself as the 
organic principle of the cosmic process, which He 
diiects to a rational and moral end. This power 
is not present in all creatures equally ; only man 
participates in it so fully that he may be regarded 
as a real effluence of the Deity. The Stoics distin- 
guished between the Xdyos iudd^ercs, the potential, 
uninanifested Reason, and the X^os irpo(popiK 6 st the 
thought of God expressed in action. This distinc- 
tion led to a new emphasis being laid on the other 
meaning of Xkyos^ as ‘word’ or ‘speech’; and in 
this Avay Stoicism made it easier for Jewish philo- 
sophy to identify the Greek X6yot with the half- 
personified ‘Word of Jahweh.’ Words and 
thoughts, according to the Stoics, were the very 
same things regarded under dilFerent aspects. 
The same X&yos which is Thought as long as it 
resides in the breast is Word as soon as it comes 
forth. The distinction between ipddSerosi and 
wpQ(pppiK 6 ^^ often used by Philo and the Greek 
Christian Fathers, is really identical with that 
drawn by Aristotle between h X6yos and 6 h 
tS Christian writers found another fruit- 

ful idea in the Btoic doctrine that, since the one 
Logos is present in many human souls, men may 
have communion with each other through their 
participation in the same Logos. The Logos- 
Christ might be explained Stoically as theindw^ell- 
ing reveaier of the Father, with whom He is one ; 
as the vital principle of the universe ; as the way, 
the truth, and the life ; as the inspirer of the 
highest morality ; and, last, but not least, as the 
living bond of union between tbe various members 
of His ‘body.* The 'world, for Btoicism, is simple 
and unique (ets xal p,optyyev^t ) ; it is a living creature 
(oi>(rto The Spirit {TtpedpLo,) goes through 

all things, formless itself, but the creator of forms. 
The Logos, as World-Idea, is also single and simple 
(efs? /cal 4irXoi?y), though it assumes manifold forms 
in its plastic self-unfolding. It is identified with 
Fate {elfinppdvT }) ; and Btoha:jus says : 

* Fate is tlio Adyo? of the or the X6yo*: of those tldug« 

in the universe which are directed hy providence (Trp6yoi^, 
Ohrysippus, however, instead of I^ogos uses Truth, Cause, 
Nature, Necessity, and other words ' imL i, 180). 

The question whether Stoicism identified God with 
the Logos is not easy to answer. E. Zeller ia 
probably right in saying that the logic of Stoicism 
was rigidly pantheistic— it was a form at natural- 
istio monism; Dmts sive Natura, Origen says 
that the Stoics and the Flatonists both call the 
world God; but for Stoicism the ■world is the 
supreme God, for the Flatonists only God in the 
second place. But the opponents of Stoicism are 
too harsh when they say that the Stoics bring in 
God only in order to be in the fashion. It was 
their religious need that made them bring Him in. 
Perhaps they could not consistently find room for 
any God above the Logos, but in fact they did 
ascribe to the Deity more personal attributes than 
could properly belong to their Logos. They were 
certainly able to feel enthusiastic devotion to the 
Logos as the principle of law and righteousness. 
This is slioivn by the famous hymn of Gleanthes ; 

* Thee it is lawfal for nil mortaJs to address. For we are Thint 
offsprinif, aud alone ot living creatures that live and mlk the 
earth moulded in the image of the All. Therefore I will ever 
sing Thee, and celebrate Thy power. aU this universe, rolling 
round the earth, obeys Thee, and follows willingly Thy com- 
roand. . . . O King most high, nothing is done without Thee, 
neither In heaven nor on earth nor on the Sea, except what the 
wbfced do in their foofishuess. Thou makest order out of dis- 
order, and things that strive ftnd in Thee a friend ; for Thou 
hast fitted together good and evil into one, and hast established 
one Reason (X^Jyor) that lasts for ever. But the wicked fly from 
Thy law, unhappy ones, and though tliey desire to possess what 

I Apot i. 46, 3 Arml PobU i. 10. 76. 
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IS good, yet they see not, neither do they hear, the universal 
law of God, . . , But 0 God, giver of all things, who dwellest 
in dark clouds and ruleab over the thunder, deliver men from 
their foolishness. Scatter it from their souls, and grant them 
to obtain wisdom, for by wisdom dost Thou rightly govern all 
things ; that, being honoured, we may repay Thee with honour, 
Bingmg Thy works without ceasing, as we ought to do. For 
there is no greater thing than this, for mortal men or for gods, 
to sing rightly the praise of universal law (A6yov).’ 

In fact, this conception of a germinative principle 
of Reason which manifests itself in the universe, 
and especially in the minds of human beings as 
members of a universal community, prepared the 
soil on Avbicb a world-religion might grow. And 
at the same time the individual was brought into a 
closer relation with the divine thanhad been contem- 
plated in anjr earlier system of Greek philosophy. 

2. In Jewish- Alexandrian theology. — Hebrew 
thought about the ‘Word of the Lord’ does not 
enter the subject of the present article until the 
tendency arose to j^rsonify the self-revealing 
activity of Jahweh. The earlier books of the OT 
connect the operations of the Memra with three 
ideas — creation, providence, and revelation. God 
spake the word, and the worlds were made ; then 
at once His spirit, or breath, gives life to what the 
Word creates, and renews the face of the earth. 
The protecting care of God for the chosen people is 
attributed the Jewish commentaries to the 
Memra, Besides this, the ‘ Word of the Lord’ in- 
spires prophecy and imparts the Law. The ten- 
dency to personify the activities of Jahweh is seen 
in the expressions used about the Angel, the Name, 
the Glory, and, above all, the Wisdom of God. 
Similar language about the Word is found in the 
frequent phrase ‘ the Word of the Lord came unto 
me,’ and in such passages as Fs 147^®, Is 55^°^* 2^, 
Ps 33\ Jer 23^, Nevertheless, the personification 
is throughout poetical rather than metaphysical, 
except in writers completely under Greek influence. 
On the whole, in the later books the conception of 
Wisdom tends to displace that of Word— a change 
which really brings the Jewish idea nearer to the 
Greek. ‘Wisdom’ in Job is the hidden purpose 
which God is working out in man’s existence — the 
grand secret of life known only to God, In Pro- 
verbs Wisdom is the cardinal viituej she stands 
at the corners of the streets, and invites men to 
walk in her ways. God created or prepared her 
before the world was made ; she was by His side 
when He planned the scheme of the world-order ; 
she was daily His delight, rejoicing always before 
Him. Therefore He assures those who listen to 
her of life, blessedness, and the favour of God. In 
Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiaaticus, and Wisdom of Solomon 
we find a further development of Jewish thought 
in the direction of Greek philosophy. Ecclesiastes 
presents us with a pessimistic philosophy quite 
alien from Judaism and strongly influenced by 
Stoicism, though the trend is masked by numerous 
inteipolations. Ecclesiasticus is more Jewish in 
sentiment ; ‘ Wisdom ’ has found her chief expres- 
sion in the books of the Law. The hook called 
Wisdom of Solomon is the work of an orthodox 
Jew, who has no sympathy with the views of 
Ecclesiastes, and resents their attribution to 
Solomon j but his doctrine of the divine Wisdom 
is strongly coloured by Stoical and Platonic ideas. 
Wisdom is immanent in God, belonging to the 
divine essence, and yet existing in g'^ta^f-indepen- 
dence side by side with God. Wisdom was the 
active agent in the creation of the world, selecting 
among the divine ideas those which were to he 
actualized in the created universe. She is an 
emanation from God, pervading all things, and 
passing ‘more rapidly than any motion’ among 
them, without contracting any impurity by her con- 
tact with matter. In the human spirit she is the 
teacher not only of every virtue and oi all theological 
knowledge, but of all the human arts and sciences. 


The identification of ‘Wisdom’ with the Greek 
Logos is almost explicitly made, as is the identifi- 
cation of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit of God. 
This book, in fact, marks a transition from the OT 
doctrine to that of Philo, and is of much importance 
m the history of Jewish- Alexandrian theology. 

Philo not only blends Greek and Jewish ideas 
about the Logos; he achieves a syncretism of 
divergent Greek conceptions. His Logos is a 
combination of the Platonic ideas and Stoic uni- 
versal causality. He takes over the main Stoical 
conception, but detaches it from materialism, and 
tries to harmonize it with the Platonic theory that 
visible things axe only types of realities laid up 
in the intelligible world. His Logos is much like 
Plato’s idea of the Good, except that it is regarded 
as creatively active. Philo found this conception 
useful, because he wished to conceive of the divine 
activity Hellenically, without ceasing to believe in 
the OT Jahweh. Jewish thought had been in 
danger of separating the Creator so completely 
from His creation as to produce an intolerable 
dualism. This tendency had been mitigated by 
poetical personification. Philo fixed these poetical 
symbols, and turned them from poetry to meta- 
physics by identifying the Memra with the Stoical 
Logos Platonized. In opposition to the earlier 
Jewish idea of the Word, Philo’s Logos is an inter- 
mediary between God and the world; He is the 
principle of revelation. Philo is fertile in forms 
of expression to convey the relation of this prin- 
ciple of revelation to the Godhead and to man 
respectively. In the former aspect, the Logos is 
declared to he the first-born Son of God, the first 
of the angels ; in the latter, He is the Man who 
is the immediate image of God, the prototypal 
Man in whose image all other men are created. 
The Logos dwells with God as His viee-gerent; 
He is the eldest son of God, and Wisdom is 
His mother. In other places He is identified 
with Wisdom. Again, He is the Idea of Ideas, 
the whole mind of God going out of itself in 
creation. He represents the world before God 
as High Priest, Intercessor, Paraclete. He is the 
Shekinah, or glory of God ; but also the darkness 
or shadow of God, since the creature half conceals 
and half reveals the Creator. He is the intelligible 
world, the archetypal universe of the Platonists, 
and the real life of the world that we know. In 
man He operates as the higher reason. If we ask 
whether the Logos is an aspect of the divine nature 
or an individual being, we get answers which are 
hard to reconcile. The rational part of the soul 
exhibits the type of the Logos, the ‘ second Deity ’ ; 
no mortal could be formed in the likeness of the 
supreme Father of the world, or ever brought 
into comparison with Him. But elsewhere the 
Logos appears to he only an attribute of God. 
As an orthodox Jew (or one who wished to pass 
for orthodox), PhUo cannot have thought of aflarm- 
ing two divine agents. And yet the Platonic 
doctrine of a transcendent unknowable God re- 
quired a divine viee-gerent, while the Stoic Logos 
had been an independent immanent world-princij^e, 
very different from the Hebrew Jahweh. The 
amalgamation of these divergent philosophies in 
Philo is rather external and superficial. The 
Philonio Logos is a dynamic principle, but also a 
cosmic principle, who accounts for the existence 
of the world. Occasionaliy Philo seems to suggest 
that the Logos is ‘the God of ns the imperfect,’ 
as if fi’om the highest point of view the Logos 
were only an appearance of the Absolute. So in 
a thoroughly Plotinian passage he says t 

‘God appeaw in His unity when the soul, being- perfectly 
purified and having transcended all multiplicity, not only the 
multiplicity of numbers but even the dyad which is nearest to 
unity, passes on to the unity which is unmingied, simple, and 
complete in itself ' (M Abrahamo^ 24). 
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But this is Dot a common line of speculation in 
Philo. 

In the NT the technical use of the word Logos 
is found in the Fourth Gospel (unless >ye should 
add 1 Jn and Kev only. But it is im- 
portant to observe that St. Paul, especially in his 
later Epistles, gives us almost the whole of the 
Logos-doctrine which we read in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. The conception of Christ as 
a cosmic principle is even more emphasized in 
Colossians than in the Gospel. When we read of 
the Pauline Christ that He is the image {eUdjp) of 
God, that in Him the Pleroma of the Godhead 
dwells in bodily form, that He was the agent in 
creation, and the immanent Spirit ‘ through whom 
are all things/ that He pre-existed in the form of 
God, that fie is the first-hom of all creation, in 
whom and through whom and to whom^ are all 
things, that all things are summed up in Him, 
that He is all and in all, that His reign is co- 
extensive with the world’s history, that He is 
life-giving Spirit, abiding in the souls of His dis- 
ciples, forming Himself in them, and transforming 
them into His likeness, enlightening them ana 
uniting them in one body with Himself, it does not 
seem that a candid criticism can deny that all 
the elements of a complete Logos- theology are to 
be found in the Pauline Epistles. Without as- 
suming any direct influence of Philo, wMch is 

S erhaps improbable, it is unquestionable that the 
ewish- Alexandrian Logos-philosophy had a great 
and increasing influence upon St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. ^ In proportion as the 
apocalyptic Messianism which we lind in Thessa- 
lonians lost its importance for him, he approxi- 
mated more and more to the type of Christology 
which %ve associate with the name of St. John. 
It must not be supposed that this statement stands 
or falls with the authenticity of Colossians and 
Ephesians, The Epistles to the Corinthians con- 
tain similar language. 

The large obligations of the author of the Fourth 
Gosjpel to the Pliilonian school cannot reasonably 
be denied, though they have often been questioned. | 
It is clear from the tone of the Prologue that | 
PMlo’s conception of the Logos, or something akin i 
to it, was already famiUar to those for whom the 
Evangelist wrote. No explanation of the word 
Logos is given ; and almost every verse in the 
Prologue might be paralleled from Philo. Techni- 
cal terms from Philo {^‘(ppayis and are 

examples) abound in the Gospel. Indeed, the 
whole treatment adopted by the Evangelist pre- 
supposes the Jewish-Alexandrian philosophy of 
religion, and would be unintelligible without it* 
Nevertheless, it is true that the identiflcation of 
the historical Jesus with the Logos, and of the 
Jewish Messiah with the Logos, makes a great 
difierence. Philo had never thought of identifying 
the Logos with the Messiah — a figure in wliom 
he took very little interest. The chief differences 
(which have often been exaggerated) between the 
Philonian and Johannine Logos are these ; (1) the 
Evangelist defines far more clearly the relation of 
the Logos to God, as a second Person in the God- 
head, distinct, though eternally inseparable from 
the Father; (2) the notion of God the Father as 
a transcendent unapproachable Being, to be known 
only through an intermediary, is foreign to the 
Gospel, in which God the Father acts directly upon 
the world ; it is in conseqiienee of the activity thus 
attributed to God the jB'ather that the creatw$ 
function of the Logos loses its interest and is not 
referred to after the Prologue ; (3) in the Gospel 
the conception of the Logos is more dynamic than 
in Philo ; the Logos- Christ is the complete revela- 
tion of the character df God rather than of His 
nature; the revelation of the Divine as self- 


sacrificing love is an idea not to he found in Philo ; 
it follows that the conception of life, which implies 
growth, change, and development, has an import- 
ance for the Evangelist which it could not have 
for Philo; (4) could Philo have accepted the 
Incarnation? The difference between the two 
writers here has often been magnified by orthodox 
critics. Philo believed in theophanies, and could 
have easily accepted a docetic theory of the In- 
carnation. The Fourth Evangelist is no docetist; 
but for him too the Incarnation was primarily a 
revelation. The Johannine Christ became flesli 
that we might ‘behold his glory,’ and learn what 
could only thus he taught. But a real Incarna- 
tion of the Logos would no doubt have been 
inconceivable to Philo, for whom no historical 
event seems to have any importance as such. 
The Logos-doctrine of the Prologue may he briefly 
summarized as follows. From ml eternity, before 
time began, the Logos was. He is supra-teraporal, 
not simply the Spirit of the World. He did not 
become personal either at the Creation or at the 
Incarnation.^ The Logos was ‘turned toward^ 
[wpbi] God. The preposition indicates the^ closest 
union, with a sort of transcendental subordination. 
The Father alone is the ^erSrijros. The open- 
ing words of the Prologue do not (with Meyer, 
M^eiss, etc.) refer to the exaltation of Christ, but 
to His eternal relationship to the Father. Deifi- 
cation was to the Jews blasphemy, to the Greeks 
a light thing. The Evangelist shows^ that the 

E rinciT)les of distinction and deeper unity are in 
rod Himself. ‘ All things came into being through 
the Logos/ who is the mediate Agent in creation.’ 
‘ Apart from him nothing came into^ being. That 
which lias come into being was, in him, life/ 
Bossuet, following Augustine, comments rightly : 

* Everything', even inanimate things, were life in the eternal 
Word, by his Idea and eternal thought.’ 


The Logos is the light of men as life ; that is to 
say, revelation is vital and dynamic. God reveaL 
Himself as vital law to be obeyed and lived.^ The 
cosmic process, including, of course, the spiritual 
history of mankind and of the individual, is the 
sole field of revelation. ‘The light shinetli in 
darkness/ As the first step in the first creation 
was to divide the light from the darkness, so the 
new creation effects the same division In the moral 
and spiritual sphere. ‘ And the darkness arrested 
(?) it not.** 

‘ This is the genuine light, which lighteth every 
man as it comes into the world/ ‘ He was (always) 
in the world, and the world knew him not.’ ^ ‘ And 
the Logos became flesh and tabernacled among us. ‘ 
Here (v.^^) the Evangelist mentions the Incarna- 
tion for the first time. The Logos, who from all 
eternity was fully divine (dedr), became flesh 
(assumed visible humanity) at a certain time. 

It is not easy to say whether the Evangelist 
conceived of the Logos existing before the Incarna- 
tion as ‘true man fiom all etemi^* j* but and 
6®* (cf, 1 Co 15'*'^) suggest that he did. It is certmuly 
in accordance witn Johannine ideas to hold that 
the Incarnation, and the Passion as the sacrament 
of the divine self-sacrifice, were part of the counsels 
of God from all eternity. The Logos before the 
Ineamarion was, according to this thought, Man 
though not rpo^ptjciy. The Prologue 
thus leads up to the Incarnation of the Logos, 

1 There was nothing staunge in this doctrine. The book of 
Proverbs <8^) had asserted the same of Wisdom : * I was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 

2 This is also PhUonln; of* cts CAerttft. 86: ydp 

aiTtor afroO froO x<5«r/*wvl rtv W-vovey, Si 

H OTtHXi^a, S>v <ntv«Kp^, Spyovov Xttyov ^«ou, 

s So Origeh took probably rightly. 

A Thk is eatootly what Heracaitus also says about the Logos. 

t H. Oreen, Iforfcs, Iiondon, 1886-88, iii. 2081 
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which is the theme of the whole Gospel, though 
the historical form precludes any further discussion 
of the subject on its philosophical side. The 
incidents are selected for their symbolical and 
illustrative value, and the whole tendency of the 
treatise is quietly to transmute local and temporal 
ideas about the incarnation into a more universal 
and spiritual form. The highest form of faith, he 
more than hints, is that which can dispense with 
ocular evidence. The ascended Christ can be 
‘touched’ more readily than was possible when 
the Logos had His tabernacle among men. 

3. In Christian theology. — The doctrine of the 
Logos has a very important place in the theology 
of the early Christian Church. It was the answer 
of orthodox Catholicism to various theories of the 
Person of Christ which at that time seemed plausible 
- — ^theories which made Jesus a phantom, or an 
emanation, or a demi-god. Heretical thought, 
down to and including Arianism, tended to rank 
Christ with the imaginary intermediate Spirits 
which formed a hierarchy between the supreme 
God and huinanity. The Johannine Logos-doctrine 
was a barrier against all such theories. The 
Apostolic Fathers do not supply much material. 
Ignatius calls Christ \6yos d7r6 (ny^s TpoekQibv,^ 
wnich has a Gnostic ring, since Valentinus was 
soon to make Logos and Zoe the offspring of Bythos 
and Sige.^ Hermas identifies the Son with the Law 
of God, just as Philo identifies Law and Logos. 
In the Acts of John the Logos-conception is 
separated from the man Jesus, so that Christ with 
His disciples can sing the praises of the Logos, 
i^d in ch. 13 the Voice teaches : ‘ This cross of 
light is sometimes called by me Logos, sometimes 
Jesus, sometimes Christ, sometimes vovs,^ etc. In 
Montanism this notion of the Logos as a 

(n!rYKp(KTL5 of divine attributes was maintained. 
The anti-Montanist * Alogi ’ represented a reaction 
against this tendency. They were ‘ feeble reptiles ’ 
{ipTrerbv dcrdevh), according to Epiphanius. This 
was a time of unrestrained theosophical speculation, 
in which an attempt was made to throw into the 
Logos-conception a mass of heterogeneous elements 
— Jewish, Greek, and Oriental. The Fourth Gospel 
had a very steadying efiect, when it was accepted 
as canonical; and so had the writings of the 
Apologists — Justin, Tatian, Theophilus, audAthe- 
nagoras. The Apologists were theological con- 
servatives. They wished to preserve traditional 
Christianity, with its doctrine of revelation and 
its reverence for the OT. They do not philosophize 
for their co-religionists ; they talk about the Logos 
to show the pagans that Christianity is in agree- 
ment with ‘ the best thought of our time,’ just as 
our clergy talk about evolution. 

The philosophy which the Apologists mainly 
wished to conciliate was Stoicism, which in the 
2nd cent, was much stronger than Platonism.^ So 
Justin argues that Christ is the ‘ Spermatic Logos,’ 
the Heason of God, at first immaterial in the 
Father’s bosom, then sent forth as the spoken 
word for creation and revelation. All men are 
made in the image of the Logos ; and ‘ those who 
believe in Christ are men in whom the divine seed, 
which is the Logos, dwells.’ Tatian® gives us a 
Stoic-Christian cosmology. The Logos was first 
SvvdpLCL^ not ivepyelq,y residing in the bosom of the 
Father. Then, by the will of the Father, He came 
forth, and the worlds were made. The Logos is 
the dpx^ in relation to the creatures, Theophilus ^ 
employs the Stoic terms ivSidBerot and -rpo^opt/c^s, 
and gives in outline a systematic Logos-doctrine. 

1 Magrn. 8. 

2 Kon-Ohristaan Platonism never attached much importance 
to the Logos ; the word for them had a different meaning ; their 
* Second Person * was NoOs. 

3 Oral. B, 

4ii. 10. 


Athenagoras^ maintains that the Logos did not 
first acquire a personal existence in connexion with 
creation. Minucius Felix ® equates the Christian 
Trinity with Mens^ Eatio, Spiritus, This is to be 
noted, because later, under Platonic influence, a 
principle above Hods {Mens) was asserted, and this, 
with Christian specrdative mystics, was naturally 
identified with the Father, with the result that 
was now equated with the Logos, and Eatic 
(the will and thought of God transmuted into vital 
law) had to be awkwardly assigned to the Holy 
Ghost. This led to confusion. The Alexandrians 
continued to call the Father Nouy, feeling probably 
that the Neo- Platonic Absolute in no way corre- 
sponds to the Christian God the Father. Thus 
they introduced a distinction resembling that 
between the Godhead and God in Eckhart; a 
sublimated conception of Nous was introduced be- 
tween the Absolute and the Logos. 

In Clement of Alexandria the Logos-doctrine is 
a doctrine of Immanence. The world is an organic 
whole, moving on to some exalted destiny in the 
harmony of the divine order. Humanity has its 
life and being in Christ, The Incarnation is no 
abrupt break in the continuity of man’s moral 
history. Christ was in the world before He came 
in the flesh, and was preparing the world for His 
visible advent. Hence the prophecies of the In- 
carnation enter into the organic process of human 
history. The history of man’s redemption is, for 
Clement, the education of the human race under 
its divine ‘ Instructor.’ As Instructor, the Logos 
has always been present in the world ; He spoke 
through Moses, and through Greek philosophy. 
He even gave the sun and moon to be worshipped, 
that men might rise from the lower worship to the 
higher.® 

‘He is the Saviour of all, some with the consciousness of 
what he is to them, others not as yet ; some as friends, others 
as faithful servants, others hardly even as servants ' {Strom, 
vu. 2) 

Salvation is not a physical process, but a moral 
growth through union with God; knowledge is 
not merely speculation, but a growing sympathy 
and insight into the character of God and JHis laws. 
The union of the Logos with God is so intimate 
that we cannot hold (with the Gnostics and some 
Platonists) that the Father is passwe in the work 
of redemption. The Incarnation is in itself the 
Atonement by which God reconciles the world to 
Himself. For Clement, as for other Greek theo- 
logians, there is properly only one dogma— the 
Incarnation. 

For Ormen’s Logos-doctrine see art. Albx- 
ANDEiAH Theology, vol. i. p. 316. 

There were two schools which opposed the Logos- 
theology — the rationalistic Unitarians, who re- 
I garded the ‘ divinifcy ’ of Christ as a mere power 
bestowed on Him by God, and emphaaiz^ the 
humanitarian aspect of His Person, and the modal- 
istie Monarchians, such as Praxeas, Noetus, and 
Sahellius. These maintained the old alliance with 
Stoicism, after the Catholics had adopted Neo- 
Platonism as their mistress in philosophy {see, 
further, art. MonarohiaNISM). Hippolytus’s anti- 
Sabellian treatises show the line of argument used 
by the orthodox — a position which was later re- 
garded as not wholly satisfactory. Methodius,* a 
Platonist but not an Origenist, argues that the 
Incarnation was the necessary complement of the 
Creation, the imperfection of Adam being natural. 
There is a double development — ^in the race and in 
the individual, both due to the immanent Logos. 
The Khmts is perpetually re-enacted in spiritual 
experience, Macarius ® teaches the same doctrine : 
in each believer a Christ is bom. 

1 10 2 Oct. V. 10. 8 Strom, vi. 14. 

4 S Conviv. iii. 6. ^Ronh, iv. 8t 
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Tlie Arian controversy drove orthodoxy into 
something like a compromise with modalisni. The 
test-word 6/Aooi5(nos gave the Monarchians most of 
what they wanted, and its adoption soon ended the 
hostility of this school. The Arian Cliristology is 
of no philosophical value ; and its great opponent 
Athanasius, though he writes much about the 
Logos, does not add anything significant to the 
doctrine. It was, in fact, no longer thoroughly 
acceptable to the Catholics. The word X6yos was 
not allowed to appear in the Nicsean symbol ; and 
the Synod of Sirniium (A.D. 451) condemned the 
doctrine of the XiSyos and 7rpo<^opt/c<5s. Other 

terminology, and to some extent other ideas, dis- 
placed it. It was never acclimatized in the Latin- 
spealcing countries. 

The Logos-doctrine has an obvious affinity with 
mysticism, and with types of religion which em- 
pliasize the divine immanence. It was revived by 
Eckhart in the Middle Ages, and has been a living 
article of faith with religious idealists, Christian 
Platonists, and speculative theists. It belongs to 
a permanent and very important type of religious 
thought, aud can never lose its value, though there 
are now many who (like Max Miiller) are ardent 

S orters of the Logos-idea in religious philo- 
y, while they cannot accept the Johannine 
identification of the Logos with a historical indi- 
viduaL 

For an evolution in Indian philosophy somewhat 
similar to the development of the hogos-doctrine 
see art. VACH. 

^ liTTBRAToais. — A. Aall, Der Logos: Gesoh. s&inerBntwickdung 
indergriecK Phiiosophit tmd der christl, Litteratur^ 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1890-99; J. RiSville, La Doctrim du Logos dans U 

S 'AjLtT. imng, et dms Its osuvrts de Philoi^ Pans, 1881 ; A, 
amack, Dogynengesoh^, Fjreiburg im Br., 1893, Eng;, tr., 
-London, 1S94-99; A. V. G. Allen, Continuitg of Christian 
Thought^ London, 1884 ; W. R. Ingre, Pmmxal Idealism, and 
Mysticism, do. 1907 ; T, Simon, Ler Logos, Leipzig, 1902. 

W. R. Inge. 

LOKAYATA. — This word, which denotes pro- 
perly ‘belonging to the world of sense/ is the 
Indian name for the materialistic system whose 
adherents are termed Lokayatikas or Laukaya- 
tikas, or more usually Charvakas, from the name 
of the founder of their doctrinal system. There 
are clear indications of the presence in India, as 
early as pre-Buddhistio times, of teachers of a pure 
materialism ; 1 and undoubtedly these theories 
have had numerous adherents in India from that 
period onwards to the present day. 

Although two authorities® bear witness to the 
former existence of text-books of materialism, 
viz. the Bhdf/url and the Suircts of B|*haspati, the 
mythical founder of the system, yet materialistic 
doctrines have never gained any furtlier place in 
the literatux’e of India. In oraer to understand 
these theories, therefore, we can only have recourse 
to a few passages of the Mokabhatata, to the 
polemic which was carried on against materialism 
in the text-books of the other pbuosopMcal schools, 
and to the doctrines of King Error in the philo- 
sophical drama Frahodhachxink'o^ya, This last 
was composed in the 11th or 12fii cent. A.D., 
and aims at setting forth in allegorical style the 
superiority of BrEhmanical orthodoxy to an other 
theories of the universe. The principal source of 
our knowledge, however, is the first chapter of the 
Sa^mdct/rianasahgraha,^ a compendium of all the 
philosophical systems of India, composed in lie 
Uth cent, of our era by MadhavUcharya, the crie- 
brated teacher of the Vedfinta, in which the 

1 See L^ahma^ma Mta, ed,P. Grimtlot, B&pi 

SfmpiUu,Psxi^, im, and tr. B. L Gogerly, CaplonJBudhim, 
ed. A, S. Bishop. Colombo, X908, pp. 401-472. 
a vU. 8. 40; of. A, ’Weber, IndMcM 

xiii. [1^3] MSi; Bbaskarte^arye on Brahma^tra, 
18*78 ^^^29^* ^°^®brooke, Miscellaneous Bssays^ Loudon, 

* Tt, B. B. Cowell and A. B. Gough a, London, 1894, 


doctrines of Indian materialism are set forth in 
the greatest detail. Madhavach5.rya begins his 
exposition with an expression of regret that the 
majority of the men of his day follow the material- 
ism represented by Charvaka. 

The LokEyata allows only perception as a means 
of knowledge, and rejects inference. It recognizes 
as the sole reality the four elements, Le, nxatter, 
and teaches that, when a body is formed by the 
combination of the elements, the spirit also comes 
into existence, just like the intoxicating quality 
from the mixture of special materials. With 
the destruction of the body the spirit returns 
again to nothingness. The soul, therefore, is only 
the body plus tlie attribute of intelligence, since 
the existence of a soul distinct from the body can- 
not be established by perception. Supersensuous 
things are, of course, also wliolly denied, and are 
dismissed at times with a mere jest. Hell is 
earthly pain, due to earthly causes. The Supreme 
Being is the king of the country of whose ex- 
istence the whole world affords tangible proof. 
Emancipation is the dissolution of the body* The 
post- operative force of merit and demerit, which, 
according to the belief of all other Indian schools, 
determines the lot of each individual down to 
the smallest details, has no existence for the 
Lokayatika, because this conception is reached 
only by inference. To the objection of an^ ortho- 
dox philosopher, that those who reject this con- 
trolling force in the universe leave the various 
phenomena of the latter without a cause, the 
materialist replies that the essential nature of 
things is the cause from wdiich the phenomena 
proceed. 

On the practical side this system exhibits itself 
as the crudest Eudmmonism ; for it represents the 
gratification of the senses as the sole desirable 
good. The objection that sensual pleasures cannot 
be the highest aim for mankind, since these are 
always mingled with more or less pain, is met by 
the remark that it is for us to secure by prudence 
enjoyment as little alloyed as possible with pain, 
and to shun as far as is m our power the suffering 
inseparably connected with pleasure. The man 
who would have fish must talce their skin and 
bones, and he w^ho wants rice cannot exclude the 
husks from his bargain. Let him not then from 
fear of the pain renounce the pleasure which we 
instinctively feel to be congenial to our nature. 

The Vedas are declared to be the idle prating of 
knaves, characterized by the three faults of un- 
truthfulness, internal contradiction, and useless 
repetition; and the professors of Vedic science 
deceivers, whose doctrines are mutually destructive* 
To the CliErvakas the ritual of the Brfihmans is a 
fraud, and the costly and laborious sacrifices are 
useful only for providing with a livelihood the 
cunning fellows who carry them out. ‘ If an animal 
sacrificed at the Jyoti§toma (the original form 
of the soma offering) rises to heaven, why does 
not the sacrificer prefer to slay his own father?’ 
Ho wonder that in the view of the orthodox Hindu 
the doctrine of the Ch&rvS-kas is the wonst of aH 
heresies. 

It is natural to conjecture that the LokUyata 
system was based by its founder upon deeper 
principles, and developed upon more serious phuo- 
SDphical lines than the information which has come 
to us from their opponents allows us to understand. 
The conjecture, however, cannot be established, 

LirBEATOna-rJ, Muir. xJx. (18021 A. HHIe- 

brandt, nud SlsepUker’' in Alt-Indim, EuUuf> 

gmhiekUebe 1899, p* 168 ; F. Max Miiiler, 

Ri'ds of IncL Philosophy, London, 1809, w, 86, 97 

E. Gakbe. 

LOKOTTARAVADINS.— See Bodhisatxva. 


LOLLARDS.— See Wycuf. 
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LONGSUFFERING. — Longsuifering is alike 
a divine attribute and a human virtue. In both 
its uses its meaning is well represented by ‘ long- 
animity/ formerly a word of freq^uent occurrence, 
and not altogether obsolete. 

The earliest example of * longanimity ’ quoted in the OJED 
(vi. 417) is from a 1450 tr. of Imiiatione^ i. xiii. 14 : ‘ Thou 
Bhalt overcome them [temptations] better litel and htel by 
pacience and longaniniy te ' ; the most recent citation of the 
word is from the Spectator ^ 11th Jan. 1890 : * His longanimity 
under the foolishness of the young woman is really marvellous.’ 

The literal meaning of the Greek word {p.aKp6dvpos) 
of which ‘ longsnflering ’ is the translation is ‘ long- 
tempered,’ the opposite of our familiar expression 
‘short-tempered’ (cf. Germ. Langmiitigkeit), 

In three OT passages (Ex 34^ Nu 14^®, Ps 86^^) 
the RV substitutes a more literal rendering of the 
Hebrew phrase (D'gNt hk, ‘length of face*)-—* slow to 
anger *— f or the AV ‘ longsuffering. ’ In many pas- 
sages {Neh 917 , Ps 1038 145®, Jef J1 2^8, Jon 
Na P) the two translations are interchangeable. 

* Loiigsuffering or slowness to anger ia the glory of man as it 
la the glorv of God ' (R. 0 Trench, Sermons preached in West- 
minster Abley, London, 1861, xxx. 349). 

That the two expressions are synonymous in many 
contexts is evident from the retention in the R V 
of ‘ longsuffering ’ in Jer 15^® ‘Avenge me of my 
persecutors ; take me not away in tiiy longsuffer- 
ing.’ The former sentence seems decisive in favour 
of the interpretation which regards the divine 
longsnflering as displayed towards the persecutors 
and not towards the prophet. 

‘The petition shews how great was the peril in which the 
prophet perceived himself to stand: he believes that if God 
delay to strike down his adversaries, that longsuffering will be 
fatal to his own life’ (0. J. Ball, The Prophecies of Jeremiah^ 
London, 1890, p. 321). 

A similar ambiguity arises in the interpretation of 
Lk \ AV translates ml paKpodvixel attroXs, 

‘ though he bear long with them ’ ; but RV ‘ and 
he is iongsuffering over them.’ A. Plummer 
Edinburgh, 1898, in loc,) grants that irr airroh may 
refer to the enemies of the elect, but prefers to 
understand it to apply to the elect. The meaning, 
then, would he : ‘ And shall not God deliver 
elect who cry day and night to Him, while He is 
slow to act for them But the analogy of Jer 15^® 
(cf. Sir 35®*^) suggests that the mam thought is of 
God’s patient forbearance with those who are at 
once ELis enemies and the oppressors of His chosen 
ones. J. Moffatt renders ; * And will not God see 
justice done to his elect who cry to him by day and 
night ? Will he be tolerant to their opponents ? 
I tell you, he will quickly see justice done to his 
elect r {The New Testament : A New Translation^ 
London, 1913). 

The uncertainty in regard to the interpretation 
of the above and other passages may serve to 
emphasize what Plummer rightly insists upon, 
namely, that, although /Aaxpo^ujuet usually means ‘ is 
slow to anger,’ yet ‘it sometimes means “to be 
slow, he backward, tarry,” and is almost synony- 
mous with ppad-Ovia, ... So also fxaKpo&vpla may 
mean “slow persistency” as well as “slowness to 
anger.” Comp. 1 Mac. ypi, 4 * {op. ciL jp. 414). 

The EV recognizes this wider meaning, and re- 
gards ‘ longsuffering ’ as equivalent to ‘patience’ 
in He 6^® and Ja The corresponding verb is 
applied in Ja 6^ to the husbandman’s patient wait- 
ing for the harvest. Bub ‘patience’ is more fre- 
quently the translation of iTop.ov'fif ‘the temper 
which does not easily succumb under suffering,’ 
while * paKpodvftla is the self-restraint which does 
not hastily retaliate a wrong’ (J, B. Lightfoot, 
Saint FauVs Epistles to the Golossians and to 
Philemon, London, 1879, on Col 1^^). 

To the‘longsuffering’ of God reference is made 
in tk Bo 2'^ 9^®, 1 P 3^®, 2 P 3®, and to the 
‘ longsuffei^g ’ of Jesus Christ in 1 Ti P® and prob- 
ably 2 P 3^®.. in Bo 2^ ‘forbearance’ {Avox^i) is 
linked with ‘longsutfering.’ 


The distinction between these two words is that * the avoxn 
is tempoxary, transient : we may say that, like our word “ truce,” 
it asserts its own temporary, transient character. . . . This, it 
may be urged, is true of u.aKpodvp(a no less. . . . But as much 
does not he in the word; we may conceive of a ju,aKpo0vp-ta, 
though It would be worthy of little honour, which should never 
be exhausted ; while avoxp implies its own merely provisional 
character' (R. O. Trench, Synonyms of the New Testamenf^^ 
London, 1890, p. 199) 

As a moral attribute, of God, ‘longsuffering’ is a 
manifestation of His grace. In ‘ the riches of His 
goodness ’ He waits long and patiently for the sin- 
ner’s repentance (Ro 2^), and in loving-kindness He 
tolerates those who deserve His wrath (Ro 9®®). 


Yet * patience and long-suffering point not merely to the sus- 

g ension of punishment, but to the love which never tires till it 
as exhausted its last resource. Owin^ to the contrast between 
the apparent impotence of long-suffering, and supreme moral 
omnipotence, this is an attribute which excites special rever- 
ence ’ (T. Haering, The Christian Faithy London, 1913, ii. 492 f.). 

‘Longsuffering,’ as a Christian grace, is a ‘fruit 
of the Spirit ’ (Gal 5®*). Though a passive virtue, 
it is the manifestation in human character of 
spiritual power received in answer to prayer from 
Him by whom believers are ‘strengthened with 
all power, according to the might of his glory, unto 
all patience and longsuffering with joy’ (Col 1^^). 
In his earnest prayers that Christians may be 
adorned with this grace, St. Paul asks that they 
may have the mind of Christ, for he obtained mercy, 
that in him, as chief of sinners, ‘ Jesus Christ might 
shew forth all his longsuffering, for an ensample of 
them which should hereafter believe on him unto 
eternal life’ (1 Ti P®). In 1 Co 13^ ‘longsuffering’ 
is said to be an attribute of the ‘ love ’ by which we 
are made partakers of the divine nature. Tertul- 
han {de Fatientia, 12) and other Fathers ‘ explain 
it to mean greatness of soul or magnanimity,^ but 
fiaKpoBvfxla differs from piejaKofvxta, the ‘high- 
mindedness ’ of Aristotle : 

‘ Firsty it is not aconsciousncBsof greatness, but alargeness of 
conception. Second^ it is not the loftiness of spirit that great 
men alone possess, but a moral and godly frame of mind to be 
exhibited in the life of every Christian. Thirds it is not a noble 
pride that stands aloof, but an interested spectator of life’s 
sufferings, though not an active combatant in the strife * (T. O. 
Edwards, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians^ 
London, 1885, p. 343). 

In the Apocrypha and Fseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (ed. R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1913), inter 
alia the following instructive examples of the use 
of ‘ longsuffering^ are found ; 


Test. Pan 2^ : * Unless ye keep yourselves from the spirit of 
lying and of anger, and love truth and longsuffering, ye shall 
perish.’ 

Test. Gad 4? ; ‘ The spirit of love worketh together with the 
law of God in longsuffering unto the salvation of men.’ 

Test. Jos. 172 : ‘With longsuffering hide ye one another’s 
faults.’ _ 

Pirq§ Jddth 41 : ‘ Who is mighty ? He who controlleth his 
evil disposition ; as it is said : “ Better is the longsuffering than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.” ’ 


Litbratdkb. — ^T ha word * longsuffering ’ is best studied with 
the aid of commentaries on the passages in which fiaKpoBofiia 
occurs. There is an instructive and comprehensive article in 
EccpT xil [IGOO-Ol] SSOff.; the following bibliography is given : 
H. Cremer, BiH. Theol, Lexicon^, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 288 fl. ; 
J Taylor, Works, London, 1848, iv. 483 ff.; R. W. Dale, 
Week-Bay Sermons, do. 1888, p. 88 ff.; F. Temple, Rugby 
Sermons, do. 1861, iii. 178ff. ; C. J. Vaughan, University and 
Other Sermons, do. 1897, p. 230 fl. ; A. Maclaren, PauVs 
Prayer and Other Sermons, do. 1898, p. 217 ff. See also J. 
Hastings, art. ‘ Longsuffenng’ m EBB iii. 136 ; H. C, Lees, 
art. * Long-suffering,’ in BOG fa. 58 f. 

J. G. Taskeb. 

LORD’S DAY.— See SUNDAY. 


LORD’S PRAYER.— See Prayer (Christian). 

LORD’S SUPPER.— See Eucharist. 

LORETOi — ^For many centuries the little town 
of Loreto, situated spipe 16 miles from Ancona 
on a hill commanding a view of the Adriatic, has 
been a notable place of pilgrimage. Montaigne, 
who visited it in 1680, and who apparently believed 
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in the miracles of healing supposed to be wrought 
there, describes the town as ‘containing few in- 
habitants except those who serve the needs of the 
religious devotees * {Journal of Travels, Eng. tr., 
London, 1903, ii. 196-209). The great basilica, 
the dome of which is visible from afar, was begun 
in 1468, completed in 1538, and has since received 
many additions and modifications. Of its artistic 
glories an excellent account is given in A. Cola- 
santi {Loreto, Bergamo, 1910). But the basilica 
was built only to enclose and enshrine a tiny 
edifice known as ‘ la Santa Casa,’ which is the real 
object of pilgrimage. The Holy House is believed 
to rest on the surface of the ground without foun- 
dations, and this fact seems to be authentic. It 
measures roughly 31 ft. by 13, and its walls are 
built of hewn stones, from their shape and colour 
often mistaken for brick, but externally they are 
hidden from view by a casing of marble richly 
adorned with sculptures. An ancient statue^ of 
wood, of Byzantine inspiration, representing the 
Madonna and Child, now voluminously draped 
and also crowned, occupies a niche inside the little 
house at some height from the floor, and beneath 
it stands an altar at which Mass is said. Countless 
ex votos&x^d suspended all around, but these probably 
represent only a small part of the rich gifts which 
belonged to the shrine before Napoleon rifled it 
in 1797. On that occasion the statue itself was 
carried off and taken to Paris, but in 1801 the 
First Consul returned it to the niche that it had 
formerly occupied. The words ‘ Hie Verbum caro 
factum est * sculptured above it indicate the 
shrine’s official claim to the veneration of the 
faithful, hut the story is more fully told in a Latin 
inscription set up in the basilica by Pope Clement 
VIII. in 1690, the approved English rendering of 
which runs as follows : 

‘Ohristiian Pilgrim, you have tefore your eyes the Holy 
House of Loreto, venerable throughout the world on account 
of the Divine mysteries accomplished in it and the glorious 
miracles herein wrought. It is here that the most holy Mary, 
Mother of <3od, was born ; here that she was fluted by the 
angel; here that the eternal Word of God was made flesh, 
Angels conveyed this house from Palestine to the town ‘fersato 
to lUvrla in the year of salvation ISfll in the pontiflc&te of 
Jncholfts m 1!hree years later, in the beginning of the ponti- 
ficate of Boniface vui., it was carried again by tne ministry of 
angels and placed to a wood near this hill, In the vioinitV of 
Reoanati to the Marches of AtKH)na, where, having changed its 
station thrioe to the oonrse of a year, at length, hy the will of 
God. It took up impermanent position on this spot three hun- 
dred years ago. Ever since that time both the extraordinary 
nature of the event having called forth the admiring wonder 
of the neighbouring people, and the fame of the miracles 
wrought ill this sanotunry having spread far and wide, this 
Holy House, whose walls do not rest on any foundation and yet 
remain solid and uninjured after so many centuries, haa been 
held in reverence by au nations.* 

This stabement lays little stress upon what is 
perhaps the most surprising^ feature of the legend, 
viz. the triple change of site after the arrival of 
the Ho^ House upon the shores of the Adriakc. 
Pietro di Giorgio Tolomei, best known, from his 
native town of Teramo, as ‘Teramanus/ who 
between 1465 and 1473 drafted the earliest version 
of the translation story that has been preserved to 
us^ (the document has been discussed with great 
critical acumen by Hiiffer in his Loreto, i. 33-66), 
ex^ains that, because the Santa Casa was not 
snmciently honoured where ib was first deposited, 
near Fiume in Illyria, it was carried thence by 
angels across the Adriatic to a wood at Recanati 
belonging to the ‘ Lady Loretha ^ ; hence the name 
which has since attached to the shrine (‘inde 
accepii tunc ista ecclesia nomen “sancta Maria 
de Loretha" ah ilia domina que erat illius silve 
domina et patxona’). Here, however, there was 

1 Adolfo Venturi (sea Hfiffar, Ureto, i. 41, n.) assigns It to 
the early years of the 14th cent, ; bub it seema to be mentioned 
in documents of the year 1818, and other authorities afctiibate 
it to the 18th or even the 12ch century. The legend dedaree 
It to have been carved by Si Luka the Evangelist 


such a concourse of pilgrims that the wood was 
infested with robbers and murderers. 

‘ For this reason,* the Relatio Teramani goes on, * the Holy 
House was once more taken up by the hands of angels, and 
it was carried to the Mount of the Two Brothers, and on. this 
same mount by the hands of angels it was set down. The 
which brothers, on account of the immense rev enue and gain 
of money and other things, fell straightway into grievous dis- 
cord and strife Wherefore the angels, in the same manner 
as before, carried it away from the said place on the mount 
and brought it to a spot in the public road and there they 
made it fast.’ 

The legend also relates how the Blessed Vir^n 
in 1296 appeared in his sleep to a certain man who 
was devout to her, and in this way made known 
the whole story. Thereupon sixteen good men 
and true journeyed to the Holy Land to measure 
the foundations of the Holy House at Nazareth. 
Tliey^ discovered that these exactly agreed with 
the dimensions of the Santa Casa, and also that a 
stone tablet^ commemorated the disappearance of 
the little building which had formerly been vener- 
ated there. Furthermore, in the time of Tera* 
manus himself two old men came forward and 
each testified that his grandfather’s grandfather 
had confirmed from personal knowledge the ac- 
count of the translation. 

This was the story which, with further ampli- 
fications, added in the 16th cent., was believed 
from about the year 1470 to the present day. Al- 
though such antiquarian writers m hi. Leopardi 
and G. A. Vogel betrayed their misgivings, they 
did not venture to throw doubts upon the sub- 
stantial truth of tlie naiTative. It was only in 
1906 that IJ. Chevalier, following in the 'vvaKe of 
the less elaborate criticisms of H. Grisar (at the 
International Catholic Congress of Munich in 1897), 
A. Boudinhon {in Bcme du cUrg6 frangals, xxii. 
[1900] 241), and L. de Feis {La 8anta Casa di 
Nazaj^eth, Florence, 1905), published a systematic 
refutation of the whole legend {Notre^Daim de 
Lorette). Since then an energetic and often 
acrimonious controversy has been carried on, both 
in magazine articles and in separate books, be- 
tween the assailants and defenders of the legend ; 
but, even among the organs of Roman Catholic 
opinion, the more weighty and critical reviews 
witliout exception have all ranged themselves on 
the side of Chevalier. 

Apart from the intrinsic improbabilities of the 
legend itself, two lines of argument have been 
pressed homo by the critics with irresistible force. 
The first, mainly negative, lays stress upon the 
fact that a shrine of Our Lady had existed at 
Loreto a century before the date of the supposed 
translation, that nothing whatever is heard of 
this translation until the middle of the 15th cent., 
and that, even when first spoken of, the accounts 
of the transportation by angels do not suggest 
that it was the house of the Holy Family at 
Nazareth which was so transportea. Curiously 
enough—and this is a point which all the many 
writers on the subject seem to have missed— the 
earliest known mention of a miraculous translation 
by angels occurs in the narrative of an English 
pilgrim, William Wey, one of the original fellows 
of Eton College. His account, which is probably 
not of later date than 1462, runs as follows ; 

‘Also twelve miles from Ancona and three miles from Ee- 
oanati, is a hamlet whioh is called Loreto, where tliere is now 
a stone chapel of Blessed Mary which of old was built by St. 
Helen in the Holy Land. But because the most Blessed Mary 
was nob honoured there, the chapel was lifted up by the angels, 
the moat Blessed Mary kitting upon it, and was carried away 
from the Holy Land to Alretum, while the country-folk and 
shepherds looked on at the aixgws hearing it and setbtogr it 
down in the place where it now is ; where the most Blessed 
Virgin Mary is held in groat honour* PUgrttmge, Box- 

hurghe Oluo, London, 1867, p, 64), 

It will be noticed at once that the building 
transported is not the actual Holy House of Naz- 
areth, but a chapel built by St. Helen. On the 
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other hand, the first papal document which gives 
any indication of the special sanctity attaching to 
the Loreto shrine is the bull of Paul II. in 1470, 
which speaks thus : 

‘ Desiring to show our veneration for the church of Blessed 
Mary of Loreto, miraculously founded in honour of the same 
most holy Virgin outside the walls of Eecanati, in which, as 
the statements of persons worthy of credit attest, and as all 
the faithful may ascertain for themselves, an image of the 

§ lorious Virgin, through the wondrous mercy of God, has been 
eposited, attended by a troop of angels, and to which (church) 
hy reason of the countless stupendous miracles which the Most 
High through her intercession has worked for all who devoutly 
have recourse to her and humbly implore her patronage,’ etc. 

Here again not the least suggestion is conveyed 
that the building, even if believed to exist 
miraculously without foundations, was the actual 
house of the Holy Family of Nazareth. On the 
other hand, the terms of this notice lend great 
probability to the opinion, supported hy Hiilfer 
and others, that it was the statue, showing, as we 
have noticed, Byzantine characteristics, and con- 
sequently known to have come from a distance, 
that was at first supposed to have been brought 
to Loreto by the hands of angels. Then the fact 
that the chapel had no proper foundations seems 
to have given rise to tlie further development that 
the whole building had been miraculously trans- 
ported from the East. And, finally, a reason was 
found for this exceptional providence by assuming 
that the building was none other than the actual 
Holy House of Nazareth. Considerable support 
is lent to this hypothesis of a gradual evolution of 
the legend by a curious parallel in the case of a 
chapel not far from Siena. The story is told first 
by A. Fortunio in his Cronichetta del Monte Sctn 
Savino (Florence, 1683, pp. 9-11). In the year 
1116 a little wayside chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
at Asciano belonged to a certain lord, who at his 
death left it to his two sons. They quarrelled 
over the division of the ofierings and were on the 
point of fighting a duel when, during the night, 
the angels took the chapel up and bore it to a 
place about 14 miles off, called Colle di Vextighe, 
near Monte San Savino. ^ G. B. Mittarelli, a really 
serious and critical antiquary of the 18th cent, 
(see his Annales Camaldulenses, Venice, 1765-73, 
iii. 89-92), bears witness to the existence of the 
chapel in his time and also to its great antiquity. 
Here again, just as at Loreto, the chapel was 
without foundations, and a great church had been 
erected over the smaller building to protect and 
enslirine it. Whether the Loreto legend or that 
of the Colle di Vertighe is really the older it is 
diificult to decide. In the case of Loreto the nega- 
tive evidence tending to show that in the begin- 
ning no idea existed of the chapel having come 
from Nazareth is emphasized by tne large number 
of documents of the 14th and 15th centuries which 
have been unearthed concerning it. It is incred- 
ible, as Huffer shows in his very patient discussion, 
that the supremely sacred character of the build- 
ing could have been ignored, as it is, in almost 
all of them, if men had then believed that this was 
actually the Holy House in which God had become 
incarnate. 

The second line of argument, developed by 
Chevalier and other critics, claims to show that at 
Nazareth itself nothing was known to have hap- 
pened in 1291, when the Holy House is supposed 
to have been transported westwards | no pilgrims 
comment on the disappearance of a shrine which 
was known to have been visited by their prede- 
cessors in the 12th and 13th centuries, nor do the 
accounts of what was venerated at Nazareth as the 
abode of the Holy Family apply in the least to 
such an edifice as we now see at Loreto. It may 
be noticed also that the measurements^ and pro- 
portions of the chapel of the English shrine of Our 
Lady of Walsingham, which happen to have been 


accurately preserved to us, do not agree with those 
of the Santa Casa, while, according to legend, the 
Walsingham chapel reproduced exactly the dimen- 
sions of the Holy House as measured by a pilgrim 
about the year 1060. 

By the time of Pope Julius ll. the legend of the 
Santa Casa had fully established itself in popular 
favour and it is incorporated in a bull of 1607, but 
with the qualification * ut pie creditur et fama est.’ 

In 1518 Leo X. identifies himself with the whole 
marvellous story * ut fide dignorum comprobatum 
est testimonio,’ and it must have been shortly after 
this that Thomas Buchtie or Bough tie of Mussel- 
burgh made his pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 
brought back that image of the Italian shrine for 
which he afterwards built a chapel on the land now 
occupied hy Loreto School. Other pontiffs, notably 
Sixtus V. and in modern times Pius ix. and Leo 
XIII., adopted the tradition without any question, 
and Innocent xii. permitted the celebration of a 
special feast of the translation of the Holy House 
with a * proper’ Mass and Office. In the latter 
part of the 16th cent, the story of the miraculous 
translation was everywhere accepted, and the 
local traditions of Nazareth itself were modified to 
suit it. It should, however, be remembered that 
none of these papal bulls or other similar acts of 
ecclesiastical authority is regarded in the Koman 
Church as having any dogmatic force, and conse- 
quently all Roman Catholics are free to accept or 
reject the legend according to their own judgment 
of the historical evidence. The defenders of the 
tradition still lay stress upon an alleged scientific 
examination of the materials, particularly the stone 
of wliich the Santa Casa is built, and it is claimed 
that experts have declared that such materials axe 
not found in Italy, but only in the neighbourhood 
of Nazareth (see B. Bartolini, Sopra let Santa Gam 
di Loreto, Rome, 1861). But these experiments 
were carried out in 1857, and it may be doubted 
whether their conclusions can be regarded as rigidly 
scientific. Let us also notice that the frescoes at 
Gubbio and in one or two other places, said to be 
of early date and representing angels carrying a 
house (the date and details are nearly always 
matters of controversy), cannot be assumed to 
refer of necessity to the Loreto legend. It is clear 
from the Monte San Savino chronicle quoted above 
that there was at least one rival tradition of the 
same kind in circulation. These frescoes, then, 
cannot be appealed to as a conclusive argument in 
favour of the early date of the Loreto story in 
particular. 

Litbraturs.— -The vast bibliography of the subject has been 
very fully, though not qihte exhaustively, dealt with by 
J. Faurax, Bibliographie loHtaine, Tournai, 1918, and also by 
G. Huffer, Loreto (see below), pp. 6--8 ; only a selection of 
books and articles can be mentioned here. The text of toe 
early writers who elaborated the legend into the form which 
ultimately prevailed, viz. Teramanus, Jerome Angelita, 
Raphael Riera, and Horazio Tnrsellini, will be found printed 
at length in the volummous work of P. V, Martorelli, Teatro 
istorico della S. Casa Nazarena, 8 vole.. Borne, 1732-86. Besides 
this, we may note, among older works, toe important treatises 
of G. A. Vogel, de JScclesiis recanaUnsi et lofuretana earumgue 
episcopis commentanus, 2 vols., Recanati, published in 1869, 
though written in 1806, and M. Leopardi, La Santa Casa d% 
Loreto, Lugano, 1841. Both these works ^ve proof of much 
research among municipal archives and otoer^ MS sources. In 
the modern controversy, after tJ. Chevalier, Notre-Dayxe 
de Lorette, Paris, 1906, hy far the most important contribution 
to the suMeefc is that of G. Huffer, Loreto .* erne geschiohts- 
Jbritische UntersuoAung der Frage des heiligmMauses, Munster, 
1913 (so tar only one volume, but a second promised). See also 
A. Boudinhoii,ia QitestiondeLorette, Paris, 1910 ; C, Bouffard, 
La ViriU sur le fait de Lorette, do. 1910, and The Month, July 
1912. 

Of the various attempts made to reply to Chevalier’s criti- 
cisms we may note A. Eschbach, La V&riU mr le fait de 
Lorette, Paris, 1910 ; F. Thomas, La Santa Casa dam 
Vhistoire, Lyons, 1909 ; L. Poisat, Lorette au cciie sibcle, Arras, 
1906 • M. Faloci Pulignani, La Santa Casa di Loreto secondo 
twi ddroseo di CubMo, Borne, 1907 j 1. Rinieri, La Santa Casa 
di Loreto, 8 vols., Turin, 1911; G, Kresser, in Theolog. prah 
txsoU <:MiHaUo1iHft, linz, 1907, pp. 796-820, and 1911, pp. 608- 
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526 ; cf . also TJmlogische Quwrtalschrift^ Tubingen, 1909, pp. 212- 
248, 477-490. 

On Loreto at Musaelbtirgfh see L. Barb^, Byways of Scottish 
History^ London, 1912, pp. 141-152. 

For a further bibliography see U. Chevaher, B^pertoire des 
9 <yurees hist, du nun/i’n dye^ topo-bifdioyy'aphie^ Montb6hard, 
1894-1903, cols 1740-1749. HERBERT THURSTOlSr. 


LOTS*— See Divination. 


LOTUS (Egyptiart).— -I. Name* — First we must 
dismiss entii'e I y the modern botanical name ‘lotus.’ 

* Lotus Arabicus is a small leguminous giant re- 
sembling a vetch’ (Proo. Poy. Soc. Ixvii, [1900] 
225). As plants more or less confused together, 
being all water-lilies, and popularly called ‘ lotus/ 
there may be specified (1) rose lotus {Lfehmibhtm 
speciosumji distinguished by imbricated petals on 
the bud; (2) ivhite lotus {Nymphma loHts)^ dis- 
tinguished by ribbed petals on the bud, rounded 
when opened ; and (3) blue lotus {JLymplima 
omTulm)^ distinguished by smooth, pointed petals. 
The two Nymphma lotuses cross, and auy inter- 
mediate form may occur naturally. 

(1) Bos^ This is at present an Indian 

plant unknown in Egypt, except as a cultivated 
rarity. It was known in Koman times, being 
found in the cemetery at Hawara (W, M. F, 
Petrie, ffawara, London, 1890, p. 52), and de- 
scribed by Atheufeiis : 

* Lotus arrows in the marshes . . . one like that of the rose, 
and It is the garlands woven of the flowers of this colour which 
are properly called the garlands of Anfcinous ; but tJie other 
kind is called the lotus garland, being of a blue colour’ (xv. 21). 
It was known earlier to Herodotus : 

‘ There ore also other lilies like roses that grow in the river, 
the fruit of which is contained in a separate pod ... in this 
there are many berries fit to he eaten' (ii, 92), 

There does not seem to be any proof that this 
plant was indigenous, nor that any instance of it 
was represented in Egypt. It cannot, therefore, 
be reckoned as of importance in religion or art. 
Various instances have been alleged, but incor- 
rectly. Loret states that the lotus-ilower support- 
ing Horus is a rose lotus ; but the petals are 
eq^ual-ended and striped as white lotus. He also 
states it to be on the head of Nefertum i but that 
flower appears rather to be a He 

agrees that it is not shown on monuments. The 
capital found at Memphis (Petrie, Palaoe qf Aprks^ 
London, 1909, xviii.), like other early capitals, is 
white lotus, and not rose. 

(2) White This is ohamoterized by the 

sepals and petals being ovoid with i ounded ends. It 
is frequent in canal scenes of the early kingdom ; 
as a capital at Menmhis (Petrie, Balace of Apries, 
xviii.) ; as figures of capitals (Zowyet el-Meyityn, 
Vlth dyn. ; El-Bersheh, Xllth dyn. s see E. Pnsse 
d’ Avenues, Mist de VaH 4gypt%en^ Tiris, 1879) ^ 
as a garland (P. E. Newberry and F. id. Orifiith, 
Bl Bersheh, London, 1896) it was placed upon 
the mummies of Aahmes, Amenhetep l., and 
Kamese.s ii. It is represented as the flower upon 
which Horus is seated, shown by the strong rib- 
bing of the sepals (B. V. Lanzone, Dkionario di 
mitologm egizia, Turin, 1886, coxiv. 1). This 
figure is entirely of late date, 8bh cent, B,o. and 
onward. Loret attributes this to the rose lotus; 
but J. G. Wilkinson emphatically states that it is 
the blue lotus [Manners and Customs qf Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1878, iii. 132 1); the ribbing 
would indicate that it is, as a matter of fact, the 
white lotus. 

(3) Blue loiw.— This is the most usual lotus- 
flower of all periods, with straight-edged pointed 
petals. It is found commonly in the tombs, and 
is the origin of the regular lotus-oapitals. The 
Egyptian names of these flowers are variously 
equated. Loret puts the mheh, mkheb, or nesfm 
to the rose lotus, seshni to the white lotus, and 
serpet to the blue lotus. But we have seen that 


probably the rose lotus was a Persian importation, 
and could not therefore have a usual name dating 
from the Vlth dyn. (Papyrus, i. col. 440). Noiv 
Loret gives Arab authontj" for the sushan being a 
blue flower [Flore pliar,, p. 116), and tlie Jchazam 
(which in the ;SfcaZ(®=50^/icm) being also blue. It 
seems probable that seshni is the blue lotus. Tlie 
seeds of all three lotus-plants were eaten (Herod, 
ii. 92), and seshni was gathered in the Ilnd dyn. 
(see a seal in Petrie, Royal Tombs, London, 1901, 
ii., xxi. 171). If seshni were blue, probably the 
commonest name nesheh is the -white lotus. The 
name seryict is more fully spelled out like a Syrian 
word, as sahpata. It seems obviously connected 
with sirpad of Is 55^^, where it stands in antithesis 
to myrtle, and is therefore probably a bush rather 
than a herb or water-plant. It does not appear to 
have any connexion with a lotus. 

2. Meaning. — ^Though the lotus is so abundant 
naturally in Egypt, and so incessantly represented 
in decoration, yet it seems to have singularly little 
contact with tne religion or writing. Its use as a 
vocal sign is rare and of late period, and before 
that it appears only as a determinative of the 
names of such plants. It is never associated with 
any early god, Nefertuni, who ivears the flower 
on his head, is a late deity, the figure first occur- 
ring in the XIXth dyn. (A. hlarxette, Ahydos, 
Paris, 1869-80, i. 3Sc), where also is a portable 
shrine with the lotus-flower of the god, clearly the 
blue lotus. Usually he is not represented till the 
Greek period. Horus, who appears seated on the 
lotus-flower, is so represented only in the Ethiopian 
and later ages (G. Colouna-Ceccaldi, Mo7iument$ 
antiques de Ohypre, etc., Paris, 1882, pL viii. ; G- 
A. Hoskins, Visit to the Great Gems of the Libyan 
Desert, London, 1837, pL vi. base). As Wilkinson 
says of the lotus, Hhere is no evidence of its 
having been sacred, much less an object of wor- 
ship’ (iii. 133). 

XarBUATCB;*.— The principal hooks are V, Loret, La 
pharacmiqw!^, Paris, 1892, for the botany ; G. Foncart, Histoiu 
de VonVn io£i/brm, do. 1897, for Egyptian architecture j W. H. 
Goodyear, tfrawmar o/ tm Lotus, London, 1891, for general 
art oonnerions, but overstrained. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

LOTUS (Indian).— -To the Indian taste the 
lotus has always been the fairest flower i it hm 
enjoyed an unparalleled popularity throughout the 
length and breadth of India from tne earliest times 
do^vn to the present day, as is sliown by its pre- 
dominance in literature and art. Beginning to he 
mentioned in the oldest Veda, it plays a proxninent 
part in the mythology of Brahmanism. To the 
later Sanskrit poets it is the emblem of beauty to 
which they constantly compare the faces of their 
h^oines. The lotus, moreover, enters into Indian 
art of aU ages and all religions as a conspicuous 
decorative element* It appears thus on the oldest 
architectural monuments of Buddhism as well m 
later on those of Jainism and Hinduism aH over 
India. With the spread of Buddhism to the 
countries of the Farther East, its use as an orna- 
ment in religious art has extended as far as Japan. 

I. In literature,— The lotus is already named in 
the Higyeda and is menrioned with increasing fre- 
quency in the later SafhhitSs. Two varieties occur 
in the Bigveda. The pupdemka (later known as 
a white variety of the Nelumbium speciomm) is 
once referred to (X. cxlii* 8) as a water-plant. In 
the Atharvaveda (x. viii 43) the human heart is 
compared with tnia lotus, and the FahehaviMa 
Brdfmam (xvin. ix. 6) speaks of its flower as 
'bom of the light of the constellations/ The 
Talttirlya recension (L viii. 2. 1) of the Black 
Yajurveda mentions a garland of such lotuses 
{pU7^4ari'^*aJd), The blue variety named pu^ha^a 
Occurs Severn rimes in the Bigveda (vi. xvi. vxi, 
xxxiih 11, VIII. ixxii, 11) and still oftener in the 
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later Vedas. In the former it is alluded io as 
growing in lakes. Here also the term seems to be 
applied to the bowl of the sacrificial ladle, pre- 
sumably on account of resemblance in shape ; it is 
certainly so applied in the Aitar&ya Brahmana. 
That this variety of the flower also was early used 
for personal adornment is shown by the fact that 
the A4vins, the youthful twin gods of the morning, 
are described (x. clxxxiv. 2) as wearing a garland 
of blue lotuses ['puslcara-sraj). Another kind of 
lotus, the humuaa^ is mentioned, together with 
its various edible parts, in the Atharvaveda (iv. 
xxxiv. 3). The flower meant is doubtless the white 
edible lotus {Nymphc^a esculentcu)^ denoted by this i 
name in later times. I 

In the Brahmanas the lotus first appears associ- ' 
ated with the Creator Prajapati in cosmogonic i 
myths. Thus the Taittirlya Brahma'iia (I. i. | 
3. 6 if.) tells how Prajapati, desiring to evolve the 
universe, which in the beginning was fluid, saw ' 
a lotus-leaf [pushara-parna] standing erect out of i 
the water. Thinking that it must rest on some- 
thing, he dived in the form of a boar, and, finding 
the earth below, broke off a fragment, rose with 
it to the surface, and spread it out on the leaf. 
Again, the Taittirlya Aranyaha {I. xxiii. 1) re- 
lates that, when the universe was still fluid, 
Prajapati alone was produced on a lotus-leaf. 

Later, in the epic poetry of the MaMlMrata, \ 
the Creator, under the name of Brahma, is de- i 
scribed as having sprung from the lotus that grew 
out of Vi^nu’s navel, when that deity lay absorbed 
in meditation. Hence one of the epithets of 
Brahma is ‘lotus-born’ {ahja-jaf ah japonic etc.). 
The lotus is thus also connected with Vi§nu, one 
of whose names is accordingly padma-nalha^ 

‘ lotus-naveled.’ It is further associated with 
Visnu’s wife Laksmi, goddess of fortune and 
beauty, in the Mahjahiharata, where the myth is 
related that from Visnu’s forehead sprang a lotus, 
out of which came Sri (another name of the 
goddess), and where one of Laksmf s epithets is 
padmd^ ‘lotus-hued.’ The Mahabhdratai in its 
account of Mount Kailasa, the abode of Kuhera, 
the god of wealth, describes his lake Nalini and his 
river MandS-kini as covered with golden lotuses. 

2, In art.— As regards its application in religious 
art, the lotus figures, with the rise of that art in 
India, on all the Buddhist monuments which came 
into being in diflerent parts of the country from 
about 200 B.O. onwards. In its simplest form the 
expanded lotus is very frequent as a circular orna- 
ment in the sculptures at SSnchi, Bharhut, Amara- 
vatl, and Bodh Caya, as well as in the rock-cut 
Buddhist temples of Western India, being intro- 
duced a as medallion on pillars, panels, and ceil- 
ings. Very elaborately carved half-lotuses some- 
times appear used thus, or, in Ceylon, as so-called 
moonstones — semi-circular stone slabs at the foot of 
staircases. Lotuses growing on stalks also occur 
in the sculptures of Gandhara and of Mathura, and 
often figure in elaborate floral designs on the pillars 
of Sanchi or the panels of AmaravatL 
The lotns is further found from the earliest times 
conventionalized either as a seat or as a pedestal 
on which divine or sacred beings rest in a sitting 
or standing posture. The oldest and most striking 
example of this use is exhibited in the figure of the 
Hindu goddess Lak§mi in the Buddhist sculptures 
at Udayagiri, at Bharhut, and especially at Sanchi, 
where it is frequently repeated on the gateways 
of the Great Stupa. She is portrayed sitting or 
standing on a lotus and holding up in each hand 
a lotus-flower which is ■watered by two elephants 
from pots raised aloft by their trunks. This 
ancient type is found all over India at the present 
day ; it even occurs among the old sculptures at 
Polonnaruwa in Ceylon. 


After Buddha began to be represented in sculp- 
ture, from about the beginning of onr era, his 
image constantly appears sitting cross-legged on a 
lotus seat, occasionally also standing on a lotus 
gsdestal. In this form it occurs, for instance, at 
Eajgir in Behar, in the Kanheri caves near 
Bombay, and often in the GanAhEra monuments 
of the North- West. Trom the latter region this 
type spread beyond the confines of India, re- 
appearing in Nepal, Burma, China, and Japan. 
Even when the seat is not actually the flower 
itself, two, three, or four lotuses are, in the Gan- 
dhara sculptures, carved on its front. Such lotuses 
are even found delineated on a footstool on which 
Gautama rests his feet instead of sitting cross- 
legged. The number of the petals of such lotuses 
varies from four to six. 

The use of the lotus seat has been extended to 
images of hodhisattvas not only in India hut in 
Buddhist countries beyond its borders. Thns 
Mailju^ri is represented sitting in this way not 
only at Sarnath, near Benares, but also in Java 
and Tibet. In a modern Tibetan picture Maitreya 
is depicted on a lotus seat, and the figure of a 
Persian hodhisattva sitting on a seat adorned with 
lotuses and painted on a wooden panel was dis- 
covered by M.^ A. Stein during his first expedition 
to Central Asia. Even in China the hodh%sattva 
Avalokite^vara occurs sitting on a lotus seat, and 
in Ne]^al also as standing on a lotus pedestal. The 
lotus IS otherwise intimately connected with this 
hodhisattva; for he is represented as horn from 
a lotus, and he regularly holds a lotus in his hand, 
whence is derived his epithet of Padmapani, ‘lotus- 
handed.’ To him, moreover, refers the Buddhist 
formula Om mani padme Hum (‘Yea ! 0 jewel in 
the lotus ! Amen ’), which at the present day is the 
most sacred prayer of the Buddhists in Tibet (see 
art. Jewel puddhist], § 7). The persistence of 
this application of the lotus is indicated by the 
fact that it often appears not only in modern 
Indian brass images or Hindu gods, but even in 
seated portraits of MahUrajas of the 19th century. 

The lotus seat and pedestal have an almost uni- 
versal application in connexion with the figures of 
Hindu mythology. Thus Brahma appears seated 
on Visnu’s navel lotus. The three great gods of 
the Hindu triad, Brahma, Siva, and Vi§nu, with 
their respective wives, Sarasvati, Parvati, and 
Laksmi, as well as Agni, god of fire, Pavana, god 
of wind, Gane^a, god of wisdom, Visnu’s incar- 
nation Bama, and the demon Bavana, are all found 
represented on a lotus seat. Visnu, in addition, 
regularly holds a lotus in one of his four hands. A 
lotus pedestal also serves as a stand for images of the 
god Indra, of Vi§nu and nearly all his incarnations, 
and of the sun-god Siirya ; in Ceylon also of Siva 
and Parvati, as well as of Kuhera, god of wealth, 
and in Tibet of Sarasvati, goddess of learning. 

Similarly, in the ancient Jain sculptures found 
at Mathura the lotus constantly occurs as a medal- 
lion or in more elaborate floral decoration. It also 
appears as the symbol of the sixth Jina, or Saint. 
At the present day it is worshipped generally by 
the Hindus in India, and even by low caste Mnnam- 
madans in some parts of the country. See also 
art. Eloweks, voI. vi. p. 54^ 

Liteuaturb.— R. Schmidt, *Der Lotus in der Sanskrit- 
Literatu^’ ZbMG Ixvii. [1918] 46&-70 ; A. A. Macdonell and 
A. B. Keith, Vedic Index Jit amm and Subjects, London, 
1912, i. 163, 636, ii. 9 ; J. Muir, Original Sanshnt Texts, i. 2 , do. 
1872, pp. 81 L, 63; V. Fausbdll, Indian Mythology, do. 1903: 
Vincent A. Smith, A Histofy of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, ‘The Coinage of the Early or Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty of Northern India/ JRAS^ 1889, p. 81 and pi. 
i. 16 (goddess on lotus seat), Catalogue of the Coim in me 
Indian Museum, Cdlcutta, Oxford, 1906, pi. xvi. 2, 8, 10 ; A, 
Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., London, 1901, 
Mythologie des JSuddJiismue in Tibet und der MtmgoUi, Leipzig, 
1900, passim ; J. G. Smither, Architectural Remavns, Anura^ 
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dhapura^ Ceylm^ eto., liondon, 1894, pi. Ivii. ; A. Foucher, 
VArt d%(f Gandh&ra, Paris, 1906 ; L. de Milloa6, Bod-Yout ou 
Tibet, do. 1906, p. 186 ; S. W. BusJbell, Chinese Art, London, 
1904-06, 1. 46, 110 (lotus saored to Buddhism), ii. 78; R. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China, do. 1913, frontispiece and illustra- 
tions opposite pp. so, 98, 194, 280, 296 ; R. PischeL Leb&n und 
Lehre des Buddha, Leipzisr, 1906, p. 97 f. ; H, C. Warren, 
Buddhmn in Translations^, Cambridge, Mass., 1900 ; Jdtakas, 
Eng. tr., Index volume, Cambridge, 1913, s.-o, ‘Lotus’; E. 
Moor, Hindu Pantheon, London, 1810 ; G, C. M. Birdwood, 
Industrial Arts of India, do. 1880, p. 130, plates A, 0, D, E, 

F, I, K , E. B. Havell, ideals of Indian Art, do. Ifill, p. 164; 

G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, Calcutta, 1903, p. 92^ V. A. 

Smith, Jaina Stupa, Allahabad, 1901, plates xxiv., lii.-lxiv., 
lxxiii.-lxxvi. ; NIHQ iv. [1894-95] § 289 ; T, A. Gopinatha 
Rao, Bleinents of Hindu loonography, Madras, 1914, Index, 
s,n. * Padmasana.’ A. A. MACDOlSfELL. 

3. In Buddhism. — The symbolism of the lotns- 
fiower {padma, pundaHka, utpala) was borrowed 
by the Buddhists directly from the parent religion 
Brahmanism. Primarily, the lotus^flower appears 
to have symbolized for the Aryans from very 
remote times the idea of superhuman or divine 
birth ; and, secondarily, the creative force and im- 
mortality. The traditional Indian and Buddhist 
explanation of it is that the glorious lotus-flower 
appears to spring not from the sordid earth but 
from the surtace of the water, and is always pure 
and unsullied, no matter how impure may be the 
water of the lake. It thus expresses the idea of 
supernatural birth, and the emergence of the first 
created object from the primordial waters of chaos; 
hence also the flower was regarded as the matrix 
of the Blndu creator himself, Narayana, and his 
later form as the god Brahma, who are respectively 
figured and described as reclining and seated upon 
a lotus-flower. As an emblem of divine purity, 
the lotus-flower is instanced in the pre-Buddhist 
Vai^navite Bhagavad-Gita {SBB viii.^ [1898] 64, 
xxxvi, [1894] 189) ; and this was possibly its sig- 
nification when it was first applied to the historical 
Buddha, Sakyamuni. 

As an emblem of divine birth, the lotus is the 
commonest of motives in Buddhist art and litera- 
ture, as has been noted above (§ 2). In the Bud- 
dhist paradise of Suklifivatl, the goal of popular 
MahayAna Buddhists, where no women exist, every 
one is bom as a god upon a lobus-flower (Baddhamm- 
^undarika \SMM xxi. (1884) 389, xlrx. (1894) pt. 
li. pp. X, 62]), and there are lotus-flowers of 
gems {SBE xlix. pt. ii. 86). The Western notion of 
the beatitude of Motus-eating * is possibly a memory 
of this old tradition of divine existence, 

A form of this myth of divine lotus-birth ia prob- 
ably the myth which invests Buddha with the 
miraculous power of imprinting the image of a 
lotus-flower on the earth at every step that he took. 
The references to this are mnumerahle in the Pali 
canon ; but in the book which the present writer has 
shown to be manifestly the earliest of all the hoohB 
of that canon, the maliapaddim SnUctnia {JEA8 
1914, p. 6631), the account of the infant Buddha^s 
first seven steps makes no mention of the lotus- 
flower imprints which appear in the later versions. 

The lotus was especially identified with the sun. 
This association rested doubtless upon the natural 
observation that the flower opened when the sun 
rose and closed at sunset, so as to suggest to the 
primitive mind the idea that the flower might 
be the residence of the sun during its nocturnal 
passage through the under world, or that it might 
be the re-viviiier, resurrector, or regenerator of the 
fresh or refreshened sun of the next day. Its very 
large multi-rayed flowers would also contribute to 
this association. It is probably from its associa- 
tion with the sun that we find the lotus-flower in 
the G-andhara sculptures, and often subsequently, 
taking the place on Buddha's footprints of the 
‘ wheeled disk of the sun with its thousand spokes,' 
This possibly was the source of the lotus-marked 
footprints. 


The device of a lotus-flower in the hand seems 
to have symbolized not merely divine birth but the 
possession of life everlasting, and the preservation 
and procreation of life. Such was it with the 
Aryan queen of heaven, the Br^hmanist goddess 
Sri, and her derivative, the Buddhist Tara, both 
of whom have the title ‘Garlanded by Lotuses’ 
(Tantra, Bgyitd, xv. 4). In the mystical Vedic, 
pre-Buddhist Bcdapatka Brdhmaiia the lotus was 
a symbol of the womb {SBE xli. [1894] 215) ; and, 
as we have seen, it appears to have this sense in 
the famous Oni maip padrm BLmh formula (see 
Jewel [Buddhist], § 7). Probably, therefore, such 
a meaning may be in part implied in the lotus 
held in the hand of Avalokita, the consort of TSra, 
to whom that formula is now specially addressed. 
In the hand of Maitreya, the next coming Buddha, 
and other divine hodhisaUms of Gandnara, the 
lotus in the hand, however, may have had a meta- 
physical significance and have denoted the pre- 
servation or the life of the law and the re-vivifying 
of the same. It was possibly in this sense as 
I cherishers of the law tliat we find that a lotus- 
flower adorns the hands of many of the images of 
Buddhas and ’bodhisatt'cas who do not specially 
possess the attribute of a lotus held in the hand 
(see list below). 

The gods and goddesses of Buddhism who hold a 
lotus in their hand are here enumerated ; this lotus, 
with the object which it carries, forma one of the 
chief conventional attributes of the particular 
divinity. 

The simple lotus, one of the three kinds specified 
above, is the especial mark of Tllril, Avalokita* 
Padraapani, and, occasionally, Maitrey^ The 
lotus surmounted by a sword is an attribute of 
AmoghapS^a, Khagarbha, SiihlianSda, T^rS, Pad- 
mapanyavalokita, and Maitreya; surmounted by 
a timhderbolt {vajm), it is an attribute of Mau- 
ju^ri and mild Vajrapani (Santa) ; surmounted by 
a book, it is an attribute of Mafiju^r! and PrajfiA 
Paramitfi; surmounted by a jewel, it denotes 
K^itigarbha and Ekajata; by a sun, Samanta- 
bhadra. Among Tibetan saints the lotus is the 
especial emblem of the founder of the Order of 
LAmas, Fadmakara, * the Lotus-bom ' ; and Tsong- 
kha-pa, the founder of the Yellow-Hat reformSi 
sect, the Gelug, has two, one on either side of him. 

Images of divine symbols, such as the seven 
treasures (see Jewel [Buddhist]), are figured 
usually upon lotus-flowers. 

In Buddhist mythology the ^lotus' ^ves its 
name to two out of the twenty-four ‘previous' 
Buddhas of the Pali canon, namely Paduma (pro- 
perly Padma) and Padumuttara, and to several 
ndga demigods, Padma, Padmottara, and Pun- 
(Jarika; also to several of the Buddhist hells, 
namely Paduma, Mahapaduma, and 
(Sutta Nipdta [SBE x. pt. ii. 121]; these appear 
to be named from the flower-shaped boils wnieh 
torment the inmates therein). It is also used to 
denominate the highest number known to Buddhist 
eomputators, namely 10,000,000^^, or 1 followed by 
119 ciphers, which is called a padma or, in Pidi, 
paduma, whilst the white lotus, gives 

10,000, or 1 followed by 112 ethers (K. 0. 
Childers, Di&t. of the Fdli Language, London, 1875, 
pp. 316, 392). 

The white lotus, pwp(^T%ka, gives its name to 
one of the great canonical texts of MahUyEnist 
Buddhism, &e or ‘Lotus 

of the True Law,' This is a theistio development 
of the Buddha-theory which represents Sjlkyamuni 
as the supreme god of the universe and the possessor 
of everlasting hfe. See following arricle, 

LrcBBgktimi!.— This is sofiiciently quoted througrhout, 
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LOTUS OF THE TRUE LAW.— No book 

S Ves a more accurate idea of the literature of the 
reat Vehicle or Mahayana {q.v,) than the Sad- 
dharTmpundamJcay or Lotus of the True Law ; and 
none mves a better impression of the character of 
the changes undergone by Buddhism in certain 
surroundings, from its beginnings down to the 
earliest times of the Christian era. 

I. The Buddh^in the Lotus. — In the ancient 
Pali documents SSkyamuni is a man, a simple 
mortal, and he moves in a historical background. 
In the Lotus he is a sublime being, eternal or 
almost eternal, who unveils in a phantasmagoric 
setting the ‘ divinity,’ i.e. the divine splendour 
and the majestic power, which Buddhist® now 
attribute to the Buddhas ; he is a god as Hindus 
and Buddhists understand the word — that is to say, 
he manifests himself especially by mythological 
performances, although he is a stranger to all 
notions of creation or of immanence. Such a being 
has no history ; therefore, as Kern says (SBE xxi. 
p. ix), the Lotus is a sort of * dramatic performance, 
an undeveloped mystery play. ... it consists of 
a series of dialo^es, brightened by the magic 
effects of a would-be supernatural scenery.’ 

Among the most charactenstic episodes we may 
mention the silence which Sakyamuni maintains 
for thousands of centuries, lengthening out his 
divine tongue into the most distant worlds p the 
appearance of the stupa of a deceased Buddha, who 
had been in Nirvana for a long time, but who wished 
to hear the Lotus (xi.) the appearance of innu- 
merable saints and Buddhas eager to hear the 
teaching of the Master, and coming from all the 
worlds. By means of Kern’s excellent translation 
{SBE xxi.) we can appreciate the character of the 
‘sublime’ and the ‘supernatural* attributed by 
the Great Vehicle to the Buddha. 

Although completely divine, bakyamuni is not 
God in the Lotics. He is Buddha ‘ from the begin- 
ning ’ ; he is the father of the worlds, the father of 
the future Buddhas and saints, the universal provi- 
dence. In order to save human beings and to lead 
them to Nirvana he appears in a human form which 
is illusory ; he is born, teaches, and enters Nirvana 
— at least as far as ordinary men can see ; but in 
reality, while illusory Sakyamunis are appearing 
in this world, the true Sakyamuni reigns on a 
divine ‘Mountain of vultures,’® surrounded by 
future Buddhas,^ and imparting to them the true 
teaching, the true law. It is this true Sakyamuni 
that the Lotits shows. 

Nevertheless, as we said, this god is not God. 
There is not a single word in the Lotus which is not 
capable of an orthodox, i.e. ‘atheist,’ interpretation, 
sakyamuni may be styled Svayamhhu,® ‘ who is by 
himself,’ because, like all the Buddhas, he became 
Buddha without receiving the teaching from another. 
He is Buddha ‘ from the beginning’ j ® hut, just as 
the ioto mentions a Buddha who will one day 
replace Sakyamuni, so we must believe that Sakya- 
muni is Buddha * from the beginning of this cosmic 
age.* We know, moreover, that Brahma himself 
1 The development of the tongue, capable of covering the 
whole face, is one of the signs of the ‘ great man » in the 
ancient sources. 

2 Contrary, evidently, to all Buddhist do^as. The being 
* who has attained Hirvapa * is * invisible to gods and men,' since 
he is annihilated or has entered into eternal rest The appeal- 
ance of ‘deceased Buddhas’ in the Lotus is probably, therefore, 
nly a case of the magical or deceptive power {may a) of 
akyamuni 

3 A bill near Bajagyba, which was turned by the neo-Buddhists 
into a heavenly mountain. 

4 See art. Bodhisatjcva. 

6 This is a name of Brahma. The Svayamhh'S^rai^a is a 
glorification of thie Buddha of Nep^ (S. Levi, Le Pans, 

1906 ). 

6 Of. this expression with the one described in art. MAffjuSRj. 
Mafiiufiri is ‘ the Buddha of the beginning, the middle, and the 
end/ ^ei^efore the Eternal and also the Absolute— quite different 
from s^yamunl in the Lotus, 
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is not, properly speaking, eternal. Besides, Sakya- 
muni is not the only Buddha; other Buddhas 
reign and teach at the same time as he, his equals 
in nature, although not necessarily in merits, glory, 
or activity as a saviour j every Buddha has his own 
‘ field. If he is the father of the world, it is not 
because he creates human beings ; it is because by 
his teaching he is the father of the saints or future 
Buddhas. 

So much for speculation. In practice, m the 
religious sentiment that the Lotus assumes, Sakya- 
muni is really God, providence, and reward of the 
saints. 

2. The doctrine of salvation in the Lotus,— 
According to the Lottos, the saints of the Little 
Vehicle (see art. Arhat), or Hinayana (q.v.), do not 
attain Nirvana ; they believe that they will not be 
re-born, but they are re-bom to receive the true 
doctrine from the heavenly Buddhas. Deliverance 
cannot be obtained except by first becoming a 
Buddha ; and for that purpose it is necessary to 
enter the Vehicle of the future Buddhas (see art. 
Bodhisattva).® This doctrine is set forth in 
various j^rables, the most famous of which is that 
of ‘The Prodigal Child’ (iv.) ; it is not without a 
somewhat distant resemblance to the Gospel 
parable. 

‘It is . . . as if a certain man went away from bis father and 
betook himself to some other place. He lives there in foreign 
parts for many years, twenty or thirty or forty or fifty. In 
course of time the one (the father) becomes a great man ; the 
other (the son) is poor ; in seeking a livelihood ... he roams 
in all directions and goes to some place, whereas his father 
removes to another country.* The father is vexed at having 
no son ; but one day, when, sitting at the gate of his palace, he 
is dealing with the affairs of millions of sovereigns [aurei, 
SMtiartia], he sees his son, poor and tattered. The son thinks, 

‘ Unexpectedly have I here fallen in with a king or grandee. 
People like me have nothing to do here ; let me go ; in the street 
of the poor I am likely to find food and clothing without much 
difiSculty. Let me no longer tarry at this place, lest I be taken 
to do forced labour or incur some other inijury/ The father 
orders his son to be brought to him ; but, before revealing his 
birth to him, he employs him for some years at all kinds of work, 
first at the meanest kind, and then at the most important. The 
father treats his son with paternal kindness, but the son, 
although he manages all his father’s property, lives in a thatched 
cottage, and believes himself poor. At last, when his education 
is completed, he learns the truth. In the same way we are the 
sons of the Buddha, and the Buddha says to us to-day, ‘ You 
are my sons.’ But, like the poor man, we had no idea of our 
dignity, of our mission as future Buddhas. Thus the Buddha 
has made us reflect on inferior doctrines ; wa have applied our- 
selves to them, seeking as payment for our day’s work only 
Nirvapa, and finding that it is already ours. Meanwhile the 
Buddha has made us dispensers of the knowledge of the Buddhas, 
and we have preached it without desiring it for ourselves. At 
last the Buddha has revealed to us that this knowledge is to be 
ours, and that we are to become Buddhas like him. 

3. Episodes. — ^Although the former part of the 
book (see below, § 4) is ^most entirely devoted to 
Sakyamuni, chs. xxi.-xxvi. glorify several Bodhi- 
sattvas. We may mention the dpurreia of Avalo- 
kita (xxvi.), which is one of the most widely 
read works in China (see art. Avalokite^vaba) ; 
the myth of the ‘healer king,’ Bhaisajyaraja 
(xxii.), a Bodhisattva who sets fire to his gigantic 
body for the salvation of human beings, and who 
is none other than the sun. In the Chinese Great 
Vehicle the practice of burning the skull is con- 
nected with this myth. In submitting to this 
cruel rite, the monk fulfils the duty of self-sacrifice 
incumbent on future Buddhas ( J, J. M. de Groot, 
Code du Mahayana en ChmOy pp. 60, 217, 227). 
The history of Sadaparihhtxta, ‘the always sub- 
dued one,^ ‘the always despised one’ (xix.), 
exemplifies ‘ the superiority of simple-mindedness 
and pure-heartedness to worldly wisdom and scepti- 
cism’ (Kem, in SBE xxi. p. xxxi). We should 
not have a right idea of the Lotus if we did not 
mention the glorification of the dhdraryiSy or magical 

iSee art. MahStasxu for the plurality of Buddhas and 
3.MBUDDHA for the stages in the divinizatlon of the Buddhas. 

2 With this idea is connected the theory of the double teach- 
ing of Buddha-jprovisional teaching (Little Vehicle) and true 
teaching (Gtreat Yehiple). 
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formulae (xxi.), and the glorification of the Lotus 
itaelf (xx. ) : ‘ He who Avritea this book, or causes 
it to be written, obtains infinite merit,' etc. We 
know that, in the Milind(ty a Pali book of the 
Little Vehicle, all that is required to obtain a divine 
re-birth is to think of Buddha when dying {BEE 
XXV. [1890] 124) ; with more reason, in the Great 
Vehicle, the tendencies of bhakti predominate (see 
art. Bhakti-Marga). 

4 * Date of the Lotus.— Tlie Lotus Avas trans- 
lated into Chinese for the first time in A.D. 2o5 ; 
but this ancient translation is lost. The next one 
(286) contains chs. xxi.-xxvi., Avhieh criticism proves 
to have been added afterguards, the former eh. xxi. 
becoming cli. xxvii. On the other hand, the former 
chapters include verses [gdihds) and explanations 
in prose (the latter more recent). Kem therefore 
thinks that ‘ several centuries' separate the primi- 
tive redaction from the one which was certainly in 
existence before 286. Winternitz is not so generous, 
and places the original about the year 2Q0. The 
present writer is inclined to favour an earlier date : 
thesiiirasof AmitabhaAvere translated into Chines© 
in 148-170, and sIioav a Buddhology as developed as 
the Lotus, It is difficult to identify the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the Gandhara sculpture, except Maitreya, 
but there is little doubt that this sculpture also 
shows the quasi-divinization of Buddhas and future 
Buddhas. 

liiTRRATtrR-B!. — ^SkT. text, ed. H. Kern and B. Nanjio, Petro- 
grad, 1908-00, Fr. tr. by E. Bumouf, Pads, 1852, Eng. tr, by 
H. Kem (SBB xxi. 11881]) ; the two translations are accom- 
panied by introductions and notes (fiurnouf, Introduciim d 
Vhistoire du bouddhisme indien^ Paris, 1845, pp. 29, 60) ; M. 
Winternitz, Gesch. der ind, Litteratur^ ii. (Leipzig, lOXS) 230 ; 
works on Japanese Buddhism, especially R. Fujishima, Bond-- 
dhime japoimis, Paris, 18SS; J. J. M. de Groot, Code du 
MaMydm en <7/nne, Amsterdam, 1893, pp. 50, 217, 227, 

L. DE LA VALLi^E PoUSSIN. 

LOTZE.— 1 . General philosophical position. — 
Among German philosophers of the period which 
opens Avith the triumphant advance of natural 
science about the middle of last century, the most 
eminent name is undoubtedly that of Rudolf 
Hermann Lotze. Lotze’s significance lies, above 
all, in Ms having instituted and constructed an 
all-embracing theory of the universe which does 
full justice to the claims of modem science, and at 
the same time conserves whatever was of real value 
in the results of the great idealistic movement 
of German philosophy in the preceding period j it 
was Lotze, in fact, who first directed those results 
to genuinely fruitful issues. To him belongs, 
moreover, the distinction of having stated and 
discussed the problems of thought with such out- 
standing clearness, force, and thoroughness that 
even in the most perplexing questions the reader 
is stimulated to form Ms OAvn conclusions, or at 
least enabled to realize the difficulties that stand 
in ^ the way of a definite result. The several 
philosophic^ sciences, accordingly, are indebted 
to Lotze's tireless intellectual labours for an effec- 
tive and permanent furtherance and enrichment in 
mmerous directions; and, indeed, it cannot be 
said that the results of his work have as yet been 
exhausted, or have been worked out in due measure 
by the general mind. 

2 . ^ Life and works. — Lotze*s early life falls 
within the period dominated by the thought and 
sentiment of Romanticism. Bom on the 21$t of 
May 1817 at Bautzen in Lusatia, he was grounded 
in classical study at the gymnasium or Zittau. 
Even as a boy he displayed that combination of 
critical acumen and lofty idealistic thought which 
characterized his riper years, and in a number of 
poems composed when he was about sixteen, and 
given to the public among his posthumous papers, 
we can clearly tn^tce the rudiments of the compre- 
hensive views which he subsequently elaborated ; 
they reveal a maturity which amazes us in one so 


young. In 1834 he entered upon his academic 
eouTse at the University of Leipzig, Avhere he 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, and so 
came into practical touch AVith scientific pursuits 
and with the exact methods of contemporary 
natural science. Simultaneously, hoAvever, he 
sought to satisfy his philosophical and resthetic 
aspirations by the stucly of German idealism, and 
to this end attended the lectures of Chr. Weisse. 
What he Avon from his University studies Avas, 
above all, the conviction that the mechanical 
mode of interpreting nature must he extended also 
to the organic, animate sphere, and tliat the current 
uncritical doctrine of ‘vital force’ mnsthe banished 
from the scientific field (cf. his dissertation, p& 
futures biologicc pidncipiis philosophids^ Leipzig, 
1838) ; and tliis challenge to vitalism continued to 
be one of the leading features of his critical actmty 
until his vieAv at length Avon general acceptance. 

After practising for a time as a doctor in Zxtteu, 
Lotze qualified as a Dozent both in the medical 
and in the philosophical faculty of the University 
of Leipzig (1839), and from that time to his call to 
Gottingen in 1844 he not only laboured successfully 
as an academic teacher (he had become a Professor 
Extraordinarius in 1842), bub manifested a remark- 
able fertility as an author. In 1841 he published 
the first of his greater philosophical Avorks, the 
Mstapkysih^ in which he stood forth as an in- 
dependent thinker Avho had struck out upon fresh 
paths, though at the same time the poAverful 
impetus which he had received from Ilegel and 
Herbart is clearly traceable in the Avork. The 
distinctive feature of the Metaphysih is in constant 
presentation of the idea that that Avhich truly 
exists — the ultimate root of reality — is to be found 
only in what by virtue of its unconditional value 
deserves to exist in this supreme sense. This 
line of thought, reminding us of Platonism and 
the Platonic msistence upon the supremacy of the 
Idea of the Good, finds pointed, if somewhat para- 
doxical, explosion in the concluding statement of 
the book, viz. that the beginning of metapl^sics 
lies not in itself, but in ethics. In 1842 Lotze 
issued a second work of importance, his AllgsmHns 
FathologU und Th&rmU ah rMcmnhchs Euiur- 
wissenschafieu* Here he attempts to apply wi thout 
reservation the mechanical theory of things to the 
field of organic life, where the scientifically in- 
adequate and, indeed, inadmissible idea of vital 
force had so long been resorted to ; to that idea he 
likewise devotea a special article entitled ‘ Leben, 
Lebenskraft,* in K. Wagner’s Ilandwdrterbuch der 
Fhysiologie (Gfittlngen, 1843). In 1843 he also 
completed his Logict in Avhich he works on in- 
dependent and often fresh lines, and strenuously 
emphasize the ‘spontaneity’ of our thought- 
processes. His leading psychological views he 
Avrought out at some length in another article in 
Wagner’s Mandw^rierhucK^ viz. * Seek und Seelen- 
leben’ (1846), the most notable features of which 
were its doctrine of the suhstanfaal unity of the 
soul as a real entity and its unequivocal opposition 
to the materialistic views then forcing tneir way 
into psychology. His opinions in me fi^eld of 
aesthetics he set forth in a treatise entitled Vher 
dm BegrW der BclwTiheU (1845), which was soon 
followed by his Vher die Bedmgum^m der Kunsi- 
scMuheU — both appearing in the Qbttmger 

Btiidim, 

His Allgmmme FhuMo^ dm hbrperlichen 
Zsbens (18^1) and Medmnisme Fsychologie (1862) 
develop the I tnidamental ideas of the FathologUt 
seeking to examine more closely the validity of 
the procedure by which the mechanical method is 
extended to fibo organic sphere, as also to the 
psycholoMcaL and to define the necessary limits of 
that appheamon. It is worthy of note that here 
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Lotze, in opposition to tlie parallelistic theory, 
(jxiite definitely champions the hypothesis of a 
causal connexion between body and soul ; and to 
this he adhered all his life. As regards the rela- 
tion between the physical organism and the soul, 
in fact, he holds that the former is simply a system 
by which external stimuli are enabled to make a 
due^ impression upon the latter, and by which, 
again, the impulses of the soul are brought to bear 
upon the external world. The life of the soul is 
thus by no means a mere copy of the bodily life ; 
the truth is rather that the soul governs the body, 
and makes it subservient to its own higher ends. 

From 1866 to 1864 appeared the three volumes of 
Lotze’s great work, Mikrokosmus (Eng. tr., 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1885), in which he set forth his philo- 
sophical system as a whole. His previous treatises, 
devoted almost entirely to a consideration of the 
basis of human life in nature, are here supple- 
mented by a profound treatment of human life as 
expressed in history and the forms of civilization, 
and the work culminates in a survey of the universe 
from the standpoint of the philosophy of religion. 
The Mikrolcosmus as a whole is dominated by the 
purpose in which Lotze^s life-work in relation to 
his age took definite shape — to show how absolutely 
universal in its application, and at the same time 
how subordinate in its significance, is the function 
performed by mechanism in the structure of the 
world. It is in reality the philosophical problem 
of the age that Lotze here undertakes to solve ; he 
makes it his task to refute the assumption that the 
modem mechanical science of nature demands as a 
necessary consequence a materialistic conception 
of the world ; and liis conclusion is that mechanism 
is simply the aggregate of the means by which the 
higher ideal element in the world can realize itself, 
and thus must not he allowed to rank as the ulti- 
mate reality. Hence, in particular, such mechanism 
does not conflict with that freedom of individual 
volition which we must postulate on moral grounds ; 
the case is rather that it is to be conceived as 
simply the necessary condition of the efiicient action 
of tlie autonomous will— as the mode of its self- 
realization. And j ust as little does this mechanism 
imply that the real world is a mere automaton, 
having its action fixed as by clock-work ; on the 
contrary, the essential ground of the concatenation 
and process of the world is found hy Lotze in the 
Infinite, which in the last resort can be conceived 
only as a living and all-embracing deity. 

Lotze’s next work of importance was Ms Ge~ 
sckic.hu der Acsthctih in ’DmUchlwnd (1868). This 
work comprises ( 1 ) a history of the general points 
of view, dealing in the main with the eesthetics of 
Kant and of German idealism, but also treating of 
Herbart’s views, and making reference to the fresh 
perspectives opened by the experimental method 
of Fechnex; ( 2 ) a history of the fundamental 
aesthetic conceptions — ' the a^eeable in sensation,’ i 
‘the pleasing element in intuition,’ and ‘the 
beautilul in reflexion’ ,* and, finally, (3) a history of 
the theories of art as developed in the various 
provinces of aesthetics. 

In 1874 and 1879 respectively he published his 
larger Logik and Metaphysik (Eng. tr. of both, ed. 
B. Bosanquet, 2 vols., Oxford, 1884 ; Metaphysics^ ^ 
2 vols., do. 1887, Logic^^ 2 vols., do. 1888) as the 
first two volumes of the System der Fhiloso^ie 
with which he hoped to crown his life-work, ^he 
third part, which was to have treated of ethics, 
aesthetics, and the philosophy of religion, was 
4 ever completed. Lotze died in July 1881, shortly 
after taking up work in the University of Berlin, 
to which he had been called in the spring of that 
year. For the aspects of his final theory of the 
world, the composition of which in system he 
could not finish, we are therefore dependent upon 


his earlier works, especially the Mikrokosmus. 
Much valuable additional material on many points 
IS to be obtained from the dictated portions of his 
lectures, edited by E. Kelinisch (9 vols., Leipzig, 
188111., Eng. tr., ed. G. T. Ladd, Lotze' s Outlines 
of Philosophy , 6 parts, Boston, 1884-87). 

3 . Philosophical teaching. — The scientific foun- 
dation of Lotze’s philosophy lies in his investiga- 
tions of metaphysics ; his chief interest is the 
problem of the causal connexion of things, and he 
arrives at a most characteristic solution of it. As 
the starting-point of his inquiries he takes the 
fundamental postulate of all natural science, viz. 
the assumption of a univeisal law of causal con- 
nexion operative among the elements of reality ; 
or, to speak more precisely, he is concerned with 
the problem of ‘transitive action’ {transeuntes 
Wirlcen)^ i.e. the question how a change that occurs 
in an object A can be connected by a universal law 
with a change that takes place in a separately 
existing object B. In Lotze’s view the fact of 
such connexion leaves ns no option hut to discard 
the theory that separate objects have an indepen- 
dent existence, and to regard all elements of reality 
as comprehended in a universal unity of being, in 
the Infinite, so that what was at first conceived as 
a ‘ transitive action ’ between separate substances 
passes into tbe conception of an immanent opera- 
tion within a single substantial entity, the ‘world- 
round.’ This infinite, if it is to supply a real 
asis for the facts in question, cannot in the last 
resort be thought of otherwise than as analogous 
to our own spiritual being, though, of course, as 
raised to an incomparably higher power and freed 
from the limitations necessarily inherent in human 
nature as a finite^ thing. Ultimateljr, therefore, 
the world-ground is defined as an infinite spiritual 
being, or deity, the entire process of things being 
conceived as immanent in this deity, and as 
integrated and sustained by the unity of its 
being. 

Lotze then proceeds to deal in a thorough-going 
way with the idea that this world-ground or deity 
forms the one ultimate basis of the existence and 
interpretation of all things. The elements of the 
real are all merely dependent parts or modifica- 
tions of the Infinite ; at a later period Lotze pre- 
ferred to call them its ‘actions.’ Such actions of 
the Infinite he divides into two classes : first, the 
articles of the material world, or the atoms, which 
e speaks of as the ‘ elementary actions of the one 
world-m-ound,’ but as ‘ actions' always maintained 
in uniformity by it ’ ; and, secondly, souls, the 
actions not always [so] maintained, but emerging 
at distinct points of the world-process, and for a 
section of that process generating a not previously 
present centre of ‘ internalization ’ ( Verinner- 
hchung). Outside of and prior to the activity of 
the Infinite, however, there axe no universal laws 
operative per se, nor any so-called eternal truths ; 
there is no independently valid ‘ law of occurrence’ 
[Becht des Geschehens) or of existence j ‘law’ and 
‘ truth,’ indeed, simply express the mode of realiza- 
tion by which the Infinite chooses to eflect its will, 
and their validity depends absolutely upon the will 
of the Infinite, and lasts only so long as that will 
remains one with itself— a self-identity which, 
however, must be regarded not as a metaphysical 
necessity, but as a consequence of the ethical 
nature of the world-ground or deity, in the sense 
of the latter’s ‘ fidelity to itself.’ 

Further, a vital constituent in Lotze’s theoi^y 
of the universe as originally formulated was the 
idea of the animate nature of aU reality. The 
ultimate elempta of the real he at first regarded 
as spiritual entities, as of kindred nature wjth the 
I Leibnizian monads. He was led to take this view 
1 mainly by aesthetic motives, as also by the con 
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viction that a purely material reality could have 
no independent existence. But, as he gradually 
wrought out his doctrine of the Infinite, tlie divine 
world-ground, his hypothesis of the animate nature 
of reality was more and more dispensed Avith, be- 
coming ever the less necessary as what it had been 
designed to supply Avas equally well and, indeed, 
even better supplied by the fundamental position 
to Avhich he latterly attained. He came at length 
to the above-mentioned conception of the material 
elements of reality as the mere ‘actions of the 
Infinite,’ maintained in a condition of uniformity, 
and thus differentiated in the clearest possible Avay 
from souls. Souls themselves, hoAvever, were like- 
Avise conceived as^ ‘ actions of the Avorld-ground,’ 
but as specially distinguished by their admirable 
and at bottom inexplicable capacity of feeling and 
knowing themselves as the active centres of an 
out-fioAving life p. 601 f.). Some Avriters are 
of opinion that this view involves a denial of the 
doctrine of free Avill- — a doctrine Avhich Lotze alAvays 
distinctly insists upon as an essential element in 
liis^ theory of the universe, and for the sake of 
Avhich he rejects, c.p'., the pantheism of Spinoza, 
notwithstanding the profound relationship betAveen 
that theory and his own. Obviously, therefore, 
Lotze himself did not believe that Ins conception 
of souls as actions of the Infinite in any Avay 
implied the surrender of human freedom j but it is 
nevertheless true that he refers to the subject 
only in certain religio-philosophieal reflexions, 
and never deals adequately Avith the crux Avhich 
undoubtedly shows itself at this point, so that in 
his metaphysical construction he has left here a 
problem still unsolved. 

Taken all in all, hoAvever, since the development 
of Lotze’s thought is never guided by a purely 
systematic interest, but, on the contrary, takes 
the fullest possible account of experience, his 
philosophy presents a conception of the universe 
Avliich is distinguished by a marvellous unity and 
completeness. 


LiTBUATmiB. — Of the more important works dealtoff with the 
lUe and philosophy of botze, the following may be named : 
E. F^iderer, Xotes’# philosophUt^e Wdtamcmumg na^h 
Berlhi, 1884 i O. C&spari, i/emaan 
m seimr jsu dAr dutm Kant umi^ndAim rntmUn 

f«t(ifmhU d€r M%losophu% Breslau, 1804 von Hartmann, 
Milo80phi6, Leipaicr, 1888 ? E. Rehnisch, ^Zur Bio' 
graphie Hermann IfOtsie’s^ (see in Lotase’s Qrundmlgfi d$r 
Aemmk,^t the beginmng), and * Hermann hotm* in Mmm 
Magasdn, Ixxvil [1001} j R. Falckenberg, B&r 
mmn Um, Stuttgart, 1001 (Frommanns Klmsik^r der PhUo- 
so^hu, vol xil), and art. to AUgmMm dmUahA 

suppl vol, liL C^07h M. Wentocher. Wmmnn 
Heidelberg, 1918. For further life, of, [1005] 
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LOURDES. — ^Lourdes, a small town in the 
extreme south of France (diocese of Tarbes, depart- 
ment of Hautes Pyr6n4es), has become knoAvn as a 
place of pilgrimage only since 1858, In view of the 
insinuation that the development of this shrine 
^presents a conscious design on the part of the 
Roman Catholic clergy to exploit pious credulity in 
the interest of the then newly defined dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, it is worth while to point 
out that in 1858 and for some years afterwards 
Lourdes Avas one of the least accessible spots in the 
country. The nearest raihvay was at Bayonne, 
80 miles off, and the road through Lourdes lea 
nowhere except to some little-frequented health- 
resorts in the Pyrenees. If there were any question 
of deliberately organiadng a fraud to impress the 
ATOrla, the choice of such a site would be inexplic- 
able. Whatever j iidgment may be farmed as to the 
nature of the phenomena of healing now witnessed 
at Lourdes, a careful study of the evidence regard- 
ing^ the manifestations which first brought the 
shrine into notice tends nnmistakably to establish 
bhe good faith of all the persons primarily con- 


cerned. The history of the grotto of Lourdes is 
briefly this. 

About mid-day on Thursday, llth Feb. 1858, 
three little girls went to gather Avood on the banka 
of the Gave. One of them, Bernadette Soubiious, 
a delicate child of 14, who looked much younger 
and Avho then could neither read nor Avrite, Avas left 
behind by her companions. She Avas standing on 
a narroAV strip of ground between the river and a 
low cliff knoAvn as the Massabieille, in Avhich Avas 
a shallow cave or ^otto Avith a sort of niche in the 
rock above it. Her attention was roused by such 
a rustling of the leaves as is caused by a sudden 
breeze, and, looking in front of her, she saw stand- 
ing in the niche the figure of a beautiful young 
lady clothed in white and Avith a rosary in her 
hands. ^ The figure made the sign of the cross, and 
the child, after doing the same, began to say her 
rosary. ^ When the rosary Avas finished, the appari- 
tion smilingly saluted the child, and disappeared. 
This Avas the first of a series of similar apparitions 
of Avhich a few details are given below. It is to 
be noted that, contrary to the usual experience of 
such visionaries, Bernadette had no clear intuition 
as to the identity of the heavenly visitant. Joan 
of Arc recognized her ‘voices’ — St. Michael, St. 
Catherine, etc.— -from the first, but this Avas not 
the case here. ‘A girl in Avhite no bigger than 
myself ’ AA^as her first description of the ap])arition 
(Cros, Notr&-Dnmt de. Lourdes, 16). The toAAms- 
folk, Avhen they heard the tale, conjectured that 
she might have seen a soul from purgatory AAdio 
came to ask for prayers, and, accordingly, Avhen 
Bernadette Avent to the grotto a second time three 
days after, she took holy Avater Avith her and threw 
it at the apparition for fear the figure which she 
saw might Ije some delusion of the evil one, but 
the lady only smiled. Even after the sixth appari- 
tion Bernadette described her mysterious visitant in 
her patois as aquiro, %e, ‘it’ (cf. Spanish amwllo^ 
cocetUud), and sometimes also as aamizHo 

{une petite deimisdle ; cf, Cros, pp. 42, 302), The 
vision was at all times restricted to Bernadette 
alone ; no one else saw anything or pretended to 
see anything— a fact which is in marked contrast 
to such cases as those of Marie Magontier at Le 
Fontinet in the Dordogne in 1886 (see L. MadlHer, 
jpfoc. Society for Fsychkcd Mesearch, vii. [1861] 
100 E) or that of Knock in Ireland in 1876-80 (see 
M, F. Cusack, The Apparitiom at Knock, I^ondon, 
ISBO). On the other hand, the child herself usually 
fell into a state of trance in which her features 
were completely transfigured, and Dr. Dozous, who 
went at first out of curiosity as a sceptical scientist 
in search of experience, testifies that the flame of 
a candle playing upon her hand for many minutes 
neither roused her from her trance nor left any 
trace of burning upon the skin. Bernadette, as 
early as 21st Feb., Avas subjected to the severest 
cross-examination by the commissary of police, M. 
Jacomet, and by the Proeureur Imperial, M. Dutour, 
both of whom threatened her and her parents with 
punishment if she persisted. Still later, on 28th 
Feb., she Avas severely cautioned by M. Rives, the 
Juge d’lnstruction, her proceedings at the grotto 
were closely watched by gendarmes, and she met 
AAuth a severe rebuff', more than once repeated, from 
the cur4, Abb4 Fej^amale, to whom the appari- 
tion had directed her to address herself. None the 
less, though timid by nature, she was never in the 
least shaken in her account of what she had seen, 
nor was she cowed by tlireats of punishment. Not 
one of the many formidable persons who cross- 
questioned her detected any signs either of un- 
becoming boldness or eagerness for notoriety or 
of a hysterics^ temperament. There is a large 
amount of conteroporaiy evidence upon the point 
in the works of (Tros, Estrade, and Dozous. As 
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early as 27th March 1858, three physicians, ap- 
pointed by the Prefect of the Department, who 
was anxious to suppress these manifestations, made 
a medical examination of Bernadette. In their 
report, dated 31st March (before the apparitions 
had come to an end), which is still preserved, the 
whole story of the early apparitions is recapitulated 
as the doctors heard it from Bernadette’s own lips, 
and it is interesting to note its complete agreement 
with the account given by her many years later. 
Of mental disease or of any moral obliquity which 
would suggest the probability of conscious fraud 
the doctors found no trace. ‘There is nothing,’ 
they say, ‘to show that Bernadette wished to 
impose upon the public.’ On the other hand, 
nothing in the report suggests that the medical 
examiners themselves placed any faith in the story 
of the apparitions. They think that Bernadette 
was the innocent subject of a hallucination, and, 
while calling attention to her naturally impression- 
able character, they point out a certain develop- 
ment in the intensity of the trance with which the 
apparitions were normally accompanied. For the 
rest, they report that the child was delicate but 
perfectly sane and healthy-minded, and they offer 
no kind of suggestion that she shordd be put under 
restraint (Cros, p. 143). 

It is interesting to contrast this report, which 
was fully justified by Bernadette’s subsequent 
history, with the very unsatisfactory career of the 
two children who were witnesses of the alleged 
apparitions of the Blessed Virgin at La Salette in 
1846, or again with Marillier’s account of Marie 
Magontier, the ohil^voyante of Le Pontinet, already 
referred to : 

* I have no doubt/ says Marillier, ‘ bo far as I am concerned, 
of the reality of her visions. In my opimon she certainly saw 
the Virgin in the crack of the wall. . . . She is no doubt subject 
to hallucinations ; but at the same time she is lU-balauced and 
heavily weighted with the burden of heredity. She is the 
daughter of a father who was epileptic and of a mother who 
was doubtless insane, and she has the bearing, the character- 
in a word all the appearance of one suffering from hereditary 
degeneration. She is filled too with the morbid self-love and 
the enormous vanity so common among the degenerated ’ (Proc. 
Soo. Psych, Pcuardh, vii. 107). 

According to the testimony of a number of 

g ersons who, much to the child’s distress, pursued 
er with questions as to what she had seen, none 
of these undesirable characteristics was present in 
Bernadette Soubirous. Traps were laid to induce 
her to take money for herself or her parents, but 
her simplicity and good sense defeated them all. 
Though below the average in intelligence, she 
learned afterwards to read and write at the convent 
school, and until 1866 she remained engaged in ' 
humble occupations at Lourdes. She never saw 
the apparition again after 16th July 1858, though 
she Tusited the grotto frequently. In 1866 she 
became a nun at Nevers and remained there dis- 
charging the duties of infirmarian and sacristan, 
as far as her delicate health permitted, until her 
death in 1879. It is noteworthy that, though her 
body at the time of death was covered with tumours 
and sores, it was found, when the remains were 
officially examined in 1909, thirty years afterwards, 
entire and free from corruption (seeCarrfere, Eistoire 
dt Notr^-Dame de Lourdes, p. 243). 

With regard to the apparitions of the year 1858, 
it is to be noted that Bernadette always described 
the vision as one of ravishing beauty, and as living, 
moving, and speaking to her. The recorded words 
— for there seem to have been others which the 
child felt that she was bidden to keep secret as 
relating only to herself—are comparatively few. 
Though Bernadette several times asked the lady, 
as she had been bidden to do, to disclose her name, 
the yiparition doTO to the sixteenth vision — that 
on March 26th— only smiled in reply. The dates 
and utterances of the series of apparitions are thus 


commemorated in an inscription upon marble which 
is erected near the grotto : 

/Dates of the eighteen apparitions and words of the Blessed 
Virgin in the year of grace 1868. In the hollow of the rock, 
where the statue la now seen, the Blessed Virgin appeared to 
Bernadette Soubirous eighteen times — the 11th and the 14th of 
February, each day with two exceptions from Feb. 18th until 
March 4th, and on March 26th, April 7th, and July 16th. The 
Blessed Virgin said to the child on Feb. 18th : ** Will you do me 
the favour (?we fairs la grdce) of coming here daily for a fort- 
night?” “ I do not promise to make you happy in this world 
but in the next.” “ I want many people to come. ” The Virgin 
said to her during the fortnight : “You will pray for sinners, 
you will kiss the earth for sinners. Penitence, Penitence, 
Penitence,” “ Go tell the priests to cause a chapel to be built,’ 

“ I want people to come here in procession.” “ Go and drink 
of the fountain and wash yourself m it.” “ Go and eat of that 
grass which is there.” On March 25th the Virgin said ; “ I am 
the Immaculate Conception.”’ 

One point claims to be especially noted. These 
visions did not come to Bernadette at command. 
On two important occasions, as the inscription 
notices, she failed to see the apparition, viz. on 
22nd Feb. and 3rd March, when she herself cer- 
tainly expected to do so and when a large crowd 
— in the latter case some 4000 people, many of 
whom had spent the night upon the spot— had 
come long distances to assist at the manifestation. 
But, as sensible critics remarked even then, this 
arbitrary behaviour of the mysterious lady was a 
point in favour of the genuineness of the vision. 

‘ If the child had simply invented the apparition,’ 
said one of them, ‘ what was there to prevent its 
happening to-day, just as it happened yesterday ? ’ 
(Cros, p. 121). 

But what has given permanent significance to 
these occurrences was the discovery of the spring 
the healing virtues of which now bring hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims to Lourdes from every 
part of the world. At the ninth apparition, on 
26th Feb., the crowd of four or five hundred people 
who were watching Bernadette saw her rise and 
walk towards the grotto and then back again, 
moving to and fro in apparent perplexity. Finally 
she stooped down and began to scratch up the 
ground with her hand. A puddle formed, and the 
child then drank some of the dirty water and 
daubed her face with it and also ate a few blades 
of the grass which was growing in the same spot. 
Many of the spectators took this for proof that the 
poor girl had really gone out of her mind. After- 
wards Bernadette explained that the Lady had 
bidden her drink of the spring, but, as she could 
find no spring, she hod followed the apparition’s 
directions in scraping up the ground as described. 
It seems absolutmy certain that at that period the 
existence of any spring at this place was quite 
unknown to the inhabitants of Lourdes. By the 
next morning the trickle had grown to the thick- 
ness of a finger, a few days later it was like a 
child’s arm, and since then and down to the pre- 
sent time it yields a quantity of water equal to 
122,000 litres, ox about 27,000 gallons, a day. This 
is the miraculous water which is the reputed source 
of so many miracles. The wonders of healing 
began almost at once, and several of them were 
juridicalljr investigated by a commission appointed 
by the bishop of Tarhes, which occupied itself 
; with the inquiry from Nov. 1858 to the end of 
1861. It is to be noted, and the fact is proved by 
contemporaiy reports made to Baron Massy, the 
Prefect of Hautes Pyr4ii6es, and to M. Eouland, 
the Minister of Worship, that for some months the 
cler^ did all in their power to disconrage these 
manifestations. They fully acquiesced when the 
Government erected obstructions barring access to 
the grotto, but the evidence of the cures that had 
taken place eventually bore down official opposi- 
tion, and in Jan. 1862 the bishop of Tarbes, acting 
upon the advice of the Commission which he had 
appointed, issued a decree declaring that ‘the 
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apparitions (of the Blessed Virgin) have all the 
characteristics of truth and that the faithful are 
justified in believing them to be true/ Since then 
further ecclesiastical approbation has been given 
both to the apparitions and to the miracles of 
Lourdes in many ways, both direct and indirect, 
by the authority of the Holy See. 

Any adequate discussion of the marvellous cures 
which take place at Lourdes must raise the whole 
question of the possibility of miracles. For Roman 
Catholics both the possibility and the continuance 
of a dispensation by which the Divine Omnipotence 
suspends at times the operation of natural causes 
are fundamental dogmas of the faith. Given the 
hypothesis that miracles may occur and do occur, 
it IS difficult to imagine any facts more wonderful, 
either from the inveterate and organic nature of 
the diseases healed or from the abundance of the 
evidence with which the cures are attested, than 
the miracles worked at Lourdes. For those who 
wish to examine the subject for themselves no 
better or more convenient examples offer than the 
cures with which Emile Zola was brought into 
contact during his visit to Lourdes, and which he 
has introduced under fictitious names into his 
novel which bears that title, 

016nientine Trouv6 (called m tke novel Sophie Ooutean) was 
onred instantaneously of a periosfcic fistula of the most aggrra- 
rated kind which, down to the moment of her bathing in the 
piscina, was suppurating freely. Harie Lemarchand (alias 
Eliso Bouquet) was also instantaneously healed. This was a 
most repulsive case of lupus, in which the face had been so 
eaten away as almost to lose the semblance of a human counte- 
nance. The evidence quoted by Bertrin in his last edition 
(jfftstotre, p. 363 f,) shows that seventeen years alter the cure 
Marie Lemarchand was a healthy married woman with five 
children. Mme. Oordet (in the novel Mile, de Guersaint) had 
been an invalid suffering from a complexus of most painful dis- 
orders, including tumour and phlegmon, for more than twelve 
rears. The doctors declared that the only possible remedy lay 
In a dangerous operation, but she also was instantaneously 
cured in the piscina. In the case of Marie Lebranchu (Zola’s 
laa Gavotte), who was suffering from a tuberculous affection 
and had reached the very last stage of consumption, Zola sup- 
poses in his novel that the patient, after a temporary rally 
owing to the excitement of the pilgrimage, relapses soon after 
and falls a victim to the old disease which had never really re- 
laxed its hold. In point of fact, the real Marie Lebranchu was 
in the enjoyment of vigorous health in 19(^, fourteen y&atB 
after the date of her cure (see for all these Bertrin, Histotrs. 
who in his lost edition has followed these oases up to the latesu 
available date). * 

But examples of such cures are almost iunutner- 
able, aud they may perhaps be most couvemeutly 
studied, especially by medical readers, in F, de 
Grandmaisoffs V%ngt QuMsons dr Lourdut who 
gives an admirable choice of specially selected 
examples. It is not, of course, for one moment 
disputed that modem psychotherapeutics, and 
especially suggestion, have accomplished many 
marvels, but the insl^taneousness of the cure, as 

dtnessed more partit^^rly in such cases as those of 
Fierre de Rudd^, Mma Bouchel, Gabriel Gargam, 
etc., can in no way be .paralleled by any of 
Charcot’s experiments at the Saitpdtritjre or else- 
where, Again, there are the extraordinary oases 
of the healing of quite young children, as. 
two-year-old infant of Dr. Aumaitre or Jfantes, 
bom with a club-foot and instantaneously cured 
at Lourdes, of which a remarkable account is given 
in the Aniudm des scimcu pspcMg^ues (1907, p*. 
SSBf.). It may be confidently affirmed that the 
moxe carefully the evidence is studied^ the more 
certain it hecomes that the words * suggestion ^ 
and, still loss, * hysteria’ are not capalSe of ac- 
counting for the phenomena witnessed at Lourdes. 
In the preface to a booklet on Lourdes published 
by B. Jfi. Benson a few months before his death, 
tne writer describes his meeting with 'a famous 
French scientist-^to whom we owe one of the 
greatest discoveries of modern times — ^who has 
made a fecial study of Lourdes and its pheno- 
mena.’ The conclusions of this scientist, which, 


as Benson says, are particularly interesting be- 
cause ‘he is not himself at present a practising 
Catholic,’ were formulated by Mm as follows : 

‘(1) That no scientific hypothesis up to the present necounta 
satisfactorily for the phenomena. Upon his sa> mg this U> me,' 
adds Benson, *I breathed the word “suggestion," and his 
answer was to laugh in ray face and to tell me, practically, that 
this is the most ludicrous hypothesis of all. 

(2) That, so far as he can see, the one thing necessary for such 
cures as he himself has witnessed or verified, is the atmosphere 
of prayer. Where this rises to intensity the number of cures 
rises wdth it ; where this sinks, the cures sink too. 

(3) That he is inclined to think that there is a transference of 
vitalising force either from the energetic faith of the sufferer or 
from that of the hj'8tandei*s. He instanced an example in 
which his Wife, herself a qualified phjsician, took part. She 
held in her arms a child aged two and a half years, blind from 
birth, during a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. As the 
monstrance came opposite, tears began to stream from the 
child’s eyes, hitherto closed. When it had passed, the child's 
eyes were open and seeing. This Madame tested by dangling 
her bracelet before the child who immediately clutched at it, but 
from the fact that she had never learned to calculate distance, 
at first failed to seize it. At the close of the procession, the 
lady, who herself related to me the story, was conscious of an 
extraordinary exhaustion, for which there was no ordinary 
explanation.’ 

In a lecture given by Benson in June 1914 he stated 
publicly that the scientist here referred to was no 
other than Prof. Alexis Carrel, whose marvellous 
experiments in the transplanting of living tissue 
have constituted the great sensation of recent 
biological research. Indeed, signs are multiplying 
on all hands that in the less conservative circle.s of 
the medical profession the brusque dismissal of the 
phenomena of Lourdes as matters already classified 
and fully accounted for is going out of favour* 
This change of attitude was emphasized not long 
since by the action of the medical faculty of the 
University of Lyons. A lady doctor, Jeanne Bon, 
presented a Thdse (melques gtiirisons d& Lourdes 
(Paris, 1912). This university thesis %vas officially 
approved, and certain of the professors superin- 
tended its composition. It was only at the last 
moment that the jury took fright and found a pre- 
text for conferring the doctorate upon the candi- 
date in virtue of some different title. The author 
in her thesis mMutaina that genuine cases of 
tuberculosis, in which laboratory experiment has 
established the fact that pseudo-tuDerculous hysteria 
was not in question, have been spontaneously 
cured at Lourdes, and that these cur^ are effected 
under conditions of extreme rapidity which con- 
spicuously mark them off from other spontaneous 
cures of consumption as generally observed. 
Finally, it should be noticed that, in contrast to 
the cures of Chriatlan Science and many other 
faith-healing organizations, the fullest medical 
investigation is welcomed at Lourdes. Medical 
men of all creeds are invited to attend at the 
Bureau des Constatations, to which a permanent 
medical staff is attached, and every facility for 
observation is afforded to all scientific inquirers. 
Patients who believe themselves to have been 
miraculously healed or benefited are urged to bring 
their medical certificates and to attend personaliy 
at the Bureau that the case may be properly in- 
vestigated, and efforts are also made to induce 
ihem to return after an interval of a year or more 
to afford the staff of the Bureau an opportunity of 
inquiring into the permanence of the cure, 

teKR^rra».— Many of the earjlar books on Xiourdes, notabb^ 
that ol H. Lasserre, Baris, 1868, 

which has been translated into many langmagss and of which 
numerous editions have been published, ore lacking m accuracy 
or in the medical knowledge desirable in the treatment of such 
a subject. The best general work is undoubtedly that of G, 
Bertrin, Hidtoire critiqm des 6v&nem&nts de Lourdes, S7Ui 
thousand, Paris, 1&12 (the Eng. tr., Lourdes : A Eislory of its 
AppariUons and Oures, London, 1908, is unfortunately inoora* 
plefce, lacking most of the documents printed in the Appendixes^ 
Other valuable works are : F. de Grandmaison, Ftngri Gudri> 
sons d Lourdes disciuU6Sm6dic(tl6imnt, Paris, 1912 ; A. Vourch, 
Quelques Vos de gvArisons de Lourdes et la foi qui gudrit ; 
itude mMicale^ do. 1913; A. Gexnelli, La Loita contro 
LmnUs^ flotence, 1912, Cib ehe rispondono gli Awersari di 
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JjourdeSy do, 1912 ; Dr. Boissarie, Lourdes : histoire midicaley 
Pans, 1891, L*(Euvre de Lourdes, do. 1908, Les grandes ^6ri- 
»ons de Lourdes, do. 1901-13 ; J. Jbrgensen, Lourdes, Eng. 
fcr., London, 1914; R. H. Benson, Lourdes, do. 1914; J. P, 
Baustert, Lourdes und die Gegner vor dern Forum der 
WUsenschaft, Rindschleiden, 1913; A. Castelein, Le Sur- 
naturel dans les apparitions et dans les gu&nsons de Lourdes, 
Paris, 1911 An interesting early account of Lourdes in English 
may he found in D, S. Lawlor, Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees 
and the Landes, London, 1870, pp. 290-448 
With regard to Bernadette Soubirous and the early history 
of the shrme see esp. L. J. M. Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, 
Pans, 1901 (a summary of the historical portion of this work 
may be found in The Month, Sept. 1910); J. B. Estrade, Les 
Apparitions de Lourdes, Tours, 1899 ; Dr. Dozou^ La Grotte 
de Louides, safontaine, ses gudrisons, Pans, 1886 ; S. Carrere, 
Histoire de Notre-Dame de Lourdes, do. 1012; M. Reynas 
Monlaur, La Vision de Bernadette, do. 1914. Two valuable 
articles by F. de Grandmaison, defending Bernadette on 
medical grounds from the charge of hysteria and hallucination, 


may be found in the Revue pratique d*apologetique, xvL fl918]. 
There is also a large number of books and articles which discuss 
the phenomena of Lourdes in a critical or hostile spirit, among 
others, J. Rouby, La Vdritd sur Lourdes, Pans, 1911; H, 
Baraduc, La Force ouratrice d Lourdes et la psychologit du 
miracle, do. 1907; J. Bonjour, ‘Les Gudrisons miraculeuses,' 
in Revue de psyehothdrapie, June and July 1913 ; a discussion 
of the whole question of faith-healing by several English 
physicians and surgeons in Bnt. Med. Journal, June 18th, 1910 ; 
an art. by F. W Myers and his brother A. T, Myers in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, ix. [1894] ; 
and a similar discussion by M. Mangin, ‘ Les Gudrisons de 
Lourdes,’ in Annales des Sciences Psychiques, xvii. [1902] 818- 
866. Two periodicals, the Annales de Lourdes and the Journal 
de la Grotte, provide information regarding the reputed 
miracles and other incidents occurring during the pilgrimage 
to the shrine. A bibliography of earlier books on Lourdes will 
be found in L. Clugnet, Bibliographie du culte local de la 
Vierge Mane (France, Province d’Auch),pt. lii^ Pans, 1903. 

Herbert Thurston. 
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LOVE (Psychological and Ethical).—- 1 , The 
psychology of love. — Love, as a complex psychical 
experience, may be classed as a ^sentiment* or 
‘passion,’ the term ‘passion’ being here under- 
stood not as an explosive emotional outburst, but 
as a deep and steadfast enthusiasm. Whether we 
prefer to call love a sentiment or a passion will 
depend on the point of view from which we regard 
it. ‘Sentiment’ and ‘passion’ stand alike for 
stable and complex organizations of the emotional 
life, but, whereas the term ‘ sentiment ’ implies a 
higher intellectual development and greater refine- 
ment and subtlety of emotional feeling, the charac- 
teristic feature of a passion as distinct from a senti- 
ment is its forcefulness. A passion is an emotional 
complex of a predominantly forceful kind. 

A passion has been defined by A. E. Shand as 
‘an organized system of emotions and desires.’^ 
When, as in the life of the lower animals, emotional 
impulses are independently active, they may still 
exercise some mutual restraint : a dog summoned 
from the pursuit of a cat by his master’s whistle 
no longer feels the pure joy of the chase, for the 
fear ofhis master’s displeasure tends to neutralize 
the joy. But such restraint is external and con- 
tingent : it does not suggest self-restraint. Where, 
however, the various emotions of the soul have 
found an object on which they can concentrate 
their desire or their aversion, or have become 
devoted to an idea about which they cluster and 
develop, a system of self-restraint grows up within 
the emotions. 

‘ In every passion there is a system of sdl-control regulating 
more or less efficiently the intensity and behaviour of its 
emotions.’ 2 

A mother loves her child. She may tend to be 
jealous if an aunt or a nurse wins too much the 
child’s affection. But, if her love for the child is 
genuine, she is grateful for the kindness shown to 
the cMld, and the jealousy is inwardly controlled. 
Or she may yearn to shield him from every danger, 
but will surrender him despite her fears to the 
inevitable perils of hardy growth. Here emotions 
of soHcitude, fear, and selfless surrender, like those 
of jealousy and gratitude on the former supposi- 
tion, all feel the dominance of the steady, disin- 

1 See art. * M. Eibot’s Theory of the Passions,’ in Mind, new 
eer , xvi. [X907] 489, 

2 IK 488. 


Christian and New Testament (J. Strahan), 
p. 164. 

Egyptian. — See ‘ Semitic and Egyptian.’ 

Greek (K. Latte and A. C. Pearson), p. 168. 

Jewish (G. Beutsch), p. 173. 

Muhammadan (R. A. Nicholson), p. 176. 

Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 178. 

Semitic and Egyptian (L. B. Paton), p. ISO. 

terested love, and, as they feel it, tend to pass into 
harmony with one another. 

A passion is not only organized emotion ; it is 
also organized desire. For our emotions have their 
instinctive impulses, and these, when checked, 
tend to rise into conscious desires, into conative 
tendencies often urging in conflicting directions. 
Now it is of the very nature of a steadfast passion 
such as love to allow these desires and emotions 
place only as forms and expressions of itself i hence 
we find operative within the system a constant 
transforming influence. The emotions lose their 
primitive explosiveness and violence, for these dis- 
integrating tendencies are incompatible with the 
centralizing, integrating work of the passion itself. 
As the spirit of this dominant passion circulates 
through all its members, exclusivenesses fall away, 
suspicion turns to interest, fear to respect, anger 
into the championship of just causes. The very 
form of the passion changes its character as the 
passion assumes mastery over the life. At first a 
concentrated persistency, as though set on an id6e 
Jix&, it relaxes and differentiates itself as the 
various emotions and desires become adjusted to 
its needs and demands, and become vehicles for its 
expression. The power of mere persistency passes 
into that of organized effectiveness. It is then a 
stable power, with its roots deep sunk in the vital 
affections and impulses ; it has acquired the genuine 
stability which comes from organization and self- 
control. 

As an organizing agency a passion will be 
functional at each point of its system, expressing 
itself as circumstance requires, now through this 
emotion or desire, now through that. 

‘ In tbe love of an object, there is pleasure in presence and 
desire in absence ; hope or despondency in anticipation ; fear 
m the expectation of its loss, injury, or destruction ; surpnse or 
astonishment m its unexpected changes ; ai^jer when the course 
of our interest is ^ opposed or frustrated, elation when we 
triumph over obstacles : satisfaction or disappointment in attain- 
ing our desire ; regret in the loss, injury, or destruction of the 
object; joy in its restoration or improvement, and admiration 
for its superior quality or excellence ’-i 

From the foregoing it wiD be clear that, when 
we speak of the passion of love, we have in mind 
something very- different from any mere passionate 
emotion. We have in mind a system of oirganized 

1 Art. ‘ Character and the Emotions,’ in Mind, new ser , v- 
[1896] 217 f. 
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emotions and desires which, by very reason of its 
systematic character and the principle which 
unifies it, is stable, regulative, inclusive, and 
instinct with a profound rationality. 

Por the normal development of love the funda- 
mental condition is that there shall be joy in the 
object.^ If there is this, the rest will follow ; if 
there is not this, love is doomed from the outset. 

The emotion of joy is characteristically spon- 
taneous, expansive, vital. Its very expression 
hears witness to this. 

* In joy the features dilate, the eye-brows are arched, the 
countenance opens out, the voice is louder and fuller, the 
gesture more ample and vivacious. The heart and lungs dilate, 
and the brain worhs more easily and more rapidly. There is 
increase of mental animalaon and of sympathetic feeling and 
goodwill in all that is said and done. In a word the expression 
of joy is the expression of liberty and therefore of liberality.* 3 

It may also become the fundamental expression 
of love. And tlie condition for this is that this 
expansive emotion, whose primitive bias is to go 
out of itself, shall fasten round some object and 
give it an intrinsic value, a value for its own sake. 
To have a joy in anything for its own sake is the 
primary essential for the development of love. 
Indeed it is this valuation of the object for its own 
sake, so essential to joy as to love, that is the 
mark distinguishing joy from pleasure. I am 
pleased with an object when it gratifies some 
interest of mine or some instinctive impulse. It 
gives me pleasure because it fulfils my need. It is 
a pleasure in relation to my sensibility or to my 
activity. And we speak correctly of the pleasures 
of sense and of movement. But joy is not self- 
centred like pleasure, No doubt there is pleasure 
in it, for all our emotions are toned by pleasure or 
pain, but such pleasure is but the pleasure of the 
joy. There is also a self-enlargement in joy, but 
this is not of its essence. The joy Itself attaches 
not to the subject but to the object, and to have 
joy in an object is to value it for its omi sake. 
Joy is thus au active disinterestedness, and its 
instinctive impulse is not only to maintain its 
object, but to surrender itself to it and rest freely 
in it as in something of intrinsic value and promise* 

To have joy in an object is to respect its indi- 
viduality. This is implied in the very idea of 
delighting in it for its own sake. To have joy in 
what is real is to subordinate individual opinion 
wholeheartedly to the truth of the matter ; to have 
joy in what is beautiful is to trust to the inspira- 
tion of beauty and not to tlie contrivance of artifice. 
The interests of the object dictate at each step the 
line of advance. 

And yet, essential as joy is to the development 
of love, it is not the whole of love, for love includes 
not only joy, but sorrow, and it includes these as 
co-operative and interpenetrative emotions. The 
joy of presence is followed by the sorrow of absence, 
and this sorrow at absence, possessing the imagina- 
tion, has a selective and idealizing influence. We 
remember and dwell on those aspects of t^e object 
that tend to endear it and make it appear still 
more worthy of our joy and devotion, so that, 
when the object is restored, our joy in it is deepened 
and stren^hened by these new insaights won through 
sorrow. Thus sorrow and joy co-operate in tme 
strengthening of the passion of love. But of the 
two emotions joy is dominant, sorrow ‘recessive.^ 
Bor sorrow is ever a search for a lost joy, whereas 
joy is not a search for a lost sorrow. Moreover, 
were it not for the joy in retrospect and prospect 
which is operative in and through sorrow, sorrow 
would have a contracting and depressing influence 
over life. 

Love, then, is more than its dominant emotion, 
joy; more than any mere synthesis of joy and 

1 Of. A F. Stand, ml p. 495 1 

2 A. Fouill^e, Za rsyehcui^ des idieS'fi^roes^ PaaiB, 1898, i. 
165. 


sorrow and their respective^ impulses. It is the 
inclusive passion and, in this supreme sense, the 
master-passion. 

Love and belief, — Belief, following W. James’s 
famous definition, is the sense of reality ; or, if we 
wish to distinguish belief from faith, the intellec- 
tual from the intuitional aspects of spiritual sensi- 
bility, we might say that faith is the sense of 
reality, belief the sense of truth. ^ Peirce, in his 
‘Illustrations of the Logic of Science’ {Popular 
Science Monthly^ xii. [1877], 289 f.), defines belief 
somewhat differently, but with similar purport, as 
the goal of thought and the starting-point of 
action. It is essentially the self-confidence that 
comes from having reached beyond doubt, and in 
its place built up settled habits or rules of action, 
the assm*ance that one is ready to meet the con- 
tingencies of life in any direction. At root this 
view identifies belief with the sense of power, 
power being here conceived as the reality with 
which our life is invested wiien doubt passes over 
into belief. To have a sense of power is to believe 
in one’s seif, to be ready to set one’s own personal 
mark on whatever one touches ; in a word, to hold, 
in James’s phrase, that the fons et oriyo of all 
reality is ourselves. 

Now, if we turn from belief so understood to 
love, and ask what the passion of love has to tell 
us about reality, we find that for love the supremely 
real thing is not itself, but its object. Clearly, if 
belief and love are to meet harmoniously, the sense 
of the reality and significance of self so essential 
to the belief that means power must be identical 
with that sense of the reality and supreme worth 
of its object which is so essential to love. Our joy 
in the object must be one with our belief in 
ourselves. 

This requirement leaves us with the question ; 
What must the nature of that object be which we 
can intimately identify with our own selves ? It 
must be at le^t personal, or we could not identify 
ourselves with it. Moreover, the view that we 
take of the nature of our own personality must be 
of such a kind that we can conceive it m identi- 
fied with this personal object witiiout being lost or 
absorbed in it. If the self is lost in its object, the 
sense of power, the belief, will also go, and there 
will be no reconciliation of belief and love. Thus, 
if belief is to be love’s belief, if faith is to be love’s 
faith, the object of love must be such tliat com- 
munion with it heightens our sense of personality 
and makes us more truly ourselves than we were 
before. 

But, it may be objected, when I really love any- 
thing, is it not one of the most satisfying features 
of tiiSs experience that I get away from myself! 
How can f surrender myself to the call of the great 
starry spaces of ether or of spirit and yet continue 
be impressed with the importance of my own 
individumxtyt 

The question goes to the root of aH ethical 
inquiy. It compels us to recognize that there is 
something which we currently call our individu- 
ality, wmch is yet too weak to subsist in the 
presence of what is really sublime in the universe 
and in history. This individuafity, which grapples 
itself to a finite body and shrinks from ail the 

g :eat things, from the infinite, from sacrifice and 
om death, how is it possible to conceive any 
organized sentiment or passion fulfiUmg itself 
within the limits of such being as this ? Sooner or 
later it must strike its roots home into deeper- 
personal ground. Only a self which has these roots 
of the infinite about its heart can ever ask the 
[ question out of which the true science of self 
; emerges. Only in this infinite self can the will to 
love and the will to powder prove no longer ten- 
1 dencies that are mutually destructive. 
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2 . The ethics of love. — We have spoken of love 
as a sentiment or passion. We have spoken of it 
also as a power. We might go one step further 
hack and speak of it as an instinctive power or an 
instinct, as a deep-rooted conative tendency shaped 
and determined in connexion with the supreme end 
of the preservation of life, Le. of natural or spirit- 
ual existence whether in the individual or in the 
race. There is indeed good ground for claiming 
love as an instinct, provided we do not forget the 
fundamentally conative character of all instinctive 
hehaviour, or insist that instinct shall from the 
outset have at its disposal some mechanism through 
which it operates. There is no such mechanism in 
the passion for the ideal, and yet this passion has 
the originality and fundamental force of an 
instinct. But this is not the place to attempt a 
systematic vindication of the independence of the 
spiritual life. It will he enough it we assume as 
the fundamental postulate of ethical science that 
the life animated hy the ideals of truth, beauty, 
and right is not a mere derivative from the natural 
life of the body, hut, as a 4>vTbv o^k ^yyeiov a\X 
ovpdyLoyf in Plato’s memorable phrase^ — a heavenly 
and not an earthly plant — has independent in- 
stincts of its own, instincts of spiritual self-preser- 
vation, instinctive passions for the ideal and the 
heroic, and that the instinctive passion jpar excel- 
lence is love. 

Virtue is love , — ^When love is conceived in this 
^timate way as the creative power of a new life, 
it is legitimate to look upon it as the supreme 
virtue. By virtue we understand the special 
power (5i5va/«$) and special excellence (dpenj) which 
enable us to live the best life. Now the q[uestion 
' What is virtue ? ’ received in the ancient world a 
great variety of answers ; but of these, three stand 
out as of conspicuous interest and importance. 
Taken together they show a progressive deepening 
of the conception oi virtue, so that the last of the 
three answers, properly interpreted, is not only the 
maturest, hut also the most inclusive answer of the 
three. Of these three solutions— (1) Virtue is 
knowledge (Socrates), (2) Virtue is the habit of 
right^ willing (Aristotle), (3) Virtue is love (the 
solution of Christian ethics) — ^the second super- 
sedes and includes the first, and the third super- 
sedes and includes the seccftad. With Aristotle 
virtue is primarily a matter of habit and not of 
mere rational insight ; none the less the habit of 
right choosing, in which virtue essentially consists, 
is mided by the practical reason ; for to choose 
rigntly is in all things to choose the mean, and 
the practical reason alone can show where the 
mean lies. Thus with Aristotle we reach a more 
inclusive conception of virtue than that given by 
Socrates. The Aristotelian conception is a sub- 
stitute for the Socratic only in the sense that it 
is a deepening or transcending of it. The Socratic 
‘reason ’ is taken up into the Aristotelian ‘ wilT 
and made to function in its service. Similarly the 
definition ‘ Virtue is love ’ does not supersede the 
Aristotelian definition. It simpl;^ deepens, and by 
so doing develops and reorganizes it. To do justice 
to the value of habit we must look deeper than the 
habit, Moral habits grow from their instinctive 
foundations, not automatically, hut through the 
enthusiasm which we put into the task of their 
formation. Hence, when we say ‘ Virtue is love,’ 
we are far indeed from denying that it involves 
habits of right willing. We simply emphasize the 
motive power which is at the root of the formation 
of all habits of right willing. If enthusiasm for 
what is good fails to express itself in decisions and 
ha.hitg!, it is no virtue; it is no more than the 
capacity for virtue. 

But it is especially in relation to the varied 
1 Timoetts, 90 A, 


emotions and impulses, to ‘whatever stirs this 
mortal frame,’ that love stands oat as the great 
transforming and inclusive agency, and therefore 
as the ultimate virtue of the spiritual life, of the 
life which aims at a universal or common good. 
Working through the emotion of anger, it is the 
root of moral indignation and of justice ; ^ through 
that of fear, it makes the object loved the objecfc 
whose hurt is feared. It regenerates the self- 
regarding sentiments, transferring their affection 
from the atomic, private ego to the personal and 
inclusive self ; the competition of others, directed 
as it is against the merely individnal self, is no 
longer felt as an injustice to one’s true personality 
and therefore excites neither envy nor ul-will. 

* There is no remedy but love,* writes Goethe, ‘ against great 
superiorities of others.’ 2 

Nor can the inclusiveness of true love tolerate 
the exclusive passion of jealousy. Moreover, 'with 
the complete passing of exclusiveness not only 
jealousy, hut pride also, is transfigured, for love is 
not truly inclusive until it shows itself as ready to 
he grateful as it is to he generous, as ready to re- 
ceive as to give. Love again is inseparable from 
reverence, and as such is the great security of true 
personal dignity. The negative element is never 
absent from love’s sense of its own freedom. In- 
clusiveness does not mean loss of distinction 
between self and not-self. Intimacy with a friend 
through love means increased respect for his or her 
personality. There is thus in all love an element 
of reverence which guarantees that as intimacy 
grows so also does the value set upon personality. 
Again, we reverence the object of our love because 
we have a joy in it for its own sake, as an end in 
itself, and this joy is rooted in our sense of its 
reality, and most intimately associated also with 
’the sense of our own reality. Belief or faith, an 
emotional belief in the intrinsic value of its object, 
is therefore essential to love, for faith is just this 
sense of personal reality.® Once again — and this 
is a central point — ^love is the source and also the 
very substance of moral volition. For by ‘will’ 
we mean the whole personality as active in delibera- 
tion, decision, and resolute conduct. And, when 
the whole personality is volitionally active in this 
broader sense of tlie term, and this activity is 
motived hy the idea of a common good, then we 
seem justified in affirming that the power which 
vitalizes such activity, and the moral excellence 
which characterizes it— in a word, its virtue— is 
love. Finally, love is essential to knowledge, so 
that, if virtue is knowledge, it is for that very 
reason, and still more fundamentally, love. Love, 
at the root of our thinking, inspires the tendency 
to abandon ourselves to our object and identify 
ourselves with it. This has the effect of facilitat- 
ing concentration and whole-hearted interest ; the 
power of cleaving to a problem through thick and 
thin comes with the devotion of love. The best 
reason is love’s reason, the reason born of sympa- 
thetic insight. 

‘ Sympathy is the general principle of moral knowledge,’ and 
the reason is that ‘ it furnishes the most reliable and efficacious 
Intellectual standpoint.’ ^ ‘ Quickened sympathy means liber- 
ality of intelligence and enlightened understanding.’ 6 Or, 
again, * genuine moral knowledge involves the affection and the 
resolute will as well as the intelligence. We cannot know the 
varied elements of value in the lives of others and in the possi- 


1 Of. W. McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 
p. 78. 

2 Quoted hy Hegel in The Logic of the JSncyc^pmdia ; see 
W, Wallace’s tr., Oxford, 1892, p. 266. 

2 01. W. James, Pringles of Psychology , London, 1891, oh 
xxi.j also J. R. Seeley, mee Homo, do. 1865, oh vi. 

4 j. Dewey and, J.' H. Tufts, Mtkics, London, 1909, p. S85 ; cf . 
also Q. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, ii. 186 : ’Even knowledge at 
its best is a form of love. Interest is intellectual love, ana ono 
of the best tests of education is the number, .intensity, and dis 
tribution of interests. . . . Even philosophy is not the posses 
sion, but the love and wooing of wisdoqg/y^vS<N>'^^ 

® Dewey-Tufts, p, 389. 
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bilities of our own, save as our affections are strong:. Every 
narrowing of love, every encroachment of egoism, means Just 
80 much blindness to the good ’ f 

So Plato, as we see in the Repuhlic, connects the 
philosophical element in human nature very inti- 
mately with that which * makes him fond of what 
he understands, and again makes him want to 
understand what he is attracted to,* for ‘the 
understanding and the attraction go together.* ^ 
Indeed the very word ‘ philosophy * implies this. 

But there is still one question to he faced if the 
inclusiveness of love as a virtue is not to he mis- 
conceived. There is such a thing as love’s hate, 
for the lover of good is the hater of evil.® Hence, 
so long as evil actually exists, love must exclude it 
with all the force of its being. Now, in order that 
evil may actually exist, it must graft itself on to 
the good, Por evil is a source of disintegration, 
and nothing can he wholly evil without^ being 
wholly disintegrated. Plato points out, in the 
first book of the Bepttblic^ that it is only in virtue 
of there being honour among thieves that the gang 
can subsist at alL Evil, in fact, can subsist in 
actuality only in virtue of the good which it 
possesses and enslaves. Hence, if love, through 
successive redemptions of all the elements of good 
contained in things evil, becomes inclusive of all 
good, evil as an actualitjr must cease to be. We 
cannot, indeed, think of it as annihilated, but we 
can conceive it as depressed to an infra-actual level 
of reality. At best it could survive as a real possi- 
bility of evil, real, that is, in relation to the will. 
As an actuality it would have vanished from the 
world. Then, and not till then, -will love be in- 
clusive of evil as of all else. For, though love 
cannot include actual evil, it must include at all 
times the possibility of evil, seeing that the possi- 
bility of evil is implied in the possibility of good, 
and all moral choice is ultimately a choice between 
possible evil and possible good. Hence, when evil 
shall have been reduced to the status of a real 
possibility, it will cease to lie outside love. Love 
will then be all-inclusive. 

LOT®ATimB,~-A. F, Shand, ‘Ohamcfeer and the Emotions,* 
Kind, new ter,, v. [London, 189^, *M. Bihot's Theory of the 
PftsdonB,’i6.,new aer., xvi. [1907], TM 

do, 19U, ana in G. E. Stout. Gronndworfe q/ P^cAo%j, I^ondon 
and New York, 1908, oh. xvl. ‘ The Sources of Tender Emotion * ; 
W. McDougaol, An Ini/todmtim ^ SooicU P»ychotogyi I»ondoa, 
1908 iG, Stanlw Hall, Ado?««<je?wse, 2 vols., New York. 1904; 
W, E. Boyce Gibson, God wUh iM, London, 1909, oh. viii. 

For a more general treatment of the probWr of love F. 
M. Comford, ' Olympian and Mystic uootrines of Eros,' In 
Prom Rslt^ntoPhilosophpf London, 1913 ; Plato, ; 

Splnoj;a, and Short Tr$uti»o. bk. ii, ch. v. ; H. Jones, 

Browning m a Philosophical and Eeltgicm Tsaohsr^t Glasgow, 
1896, oh. vi. Of. also R. L, NetUeship, in Phuosophiml 
jR&mains^, London, 1901, pp. 87, 81, 86, 91 f, ; for some living 
remarks on the meaning or love, F, von HUgel, The Mgsticcu 
JSlement of London and New York, 1908, Index, #,». ; 

Rabindranath Tagore, SMhamd: The Realisation <f 
London, 1918. On the ^oblem of the relation of love to aufifer- 
ing see A. G. Hogg, Rarma and Redemption, :&^dras and 
Oolomho, 1909, and also J. P, S. R. Gibson, art * Karma and 
tbe Problem of Unmerited SuEering,’ in Chur oh Missionary 
Review, Ixiv. [19181 087. See also tbe standard works on 
Ohrifltian ethics. On the problem of sexual ethics see G. 
Stanley Hall, Adolesoenoe, and F. W. Fdrsfcer, Marriage and 
the Sea Problem, tr. Meyriok Booth, London, 1918. On tbe appli- 
cation of love as an educational principle see F. W. Fdrster, 
Jugmdlehre, Zdrich, 1904, and Scmule und CharaUer, do* 1908. 

W. K. Boyce Gibson. 

LOVE (Primitive). — The passion or emotion of 
love is as difficult to define as life itself, and prob- 
ably for the same reasons. The following state- 
ments are useful : 

‘ Simple et primittf comme tontea les forces colossales, Vamour 
paratt pourtwt forme des dldments de toutes les passions 
Jmmaines.*4 Again, In its ‘fully developed form the passion 
which unites the sesxes is perhaps the most oompouna of all 
human feelings, Jlr. Spencer thus sums up the masterly 


1 Dewey -Tufts, p. 423. 

a B. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato. London. 
1897, p. 167 f. 

i,e. moral evil, or dn, not suffering, sorrow, or pain. 

^ P. Mantegazza, PhysiologU du plaisir, Pans, 1886, p. 248. 


analysis he has gdven of it “Bound the physical feeling form- 
ing the nucleus of the whole, are gathered the feelings produced 
by personal beauty, that constituting simple attachment, those 
of reverence, of love, of approbation, of self-esteem, of property, 
of love of freedom, of sympathy. These, all greatly exalted, 
and severally tending to reflect their excitements on one 
another, unite to form the menial state we call love.” ’ i 
IMaiitegazza, speaking of it as a colossal force, and 
Spencer, in Ms reference to exaltation, rightly 
emphasize the most remarkable characteristic of 
sexual love. This is the temporary raising of the 
individual to a higher power, the intensifying of 
all his capacities. A woman of the people said: 
‘ When I am not in love, I am nothing.^ Nietzsche 
has eloquently de.scribed this result : 

‘One seems to oneself transfigured, stronger, richer, more 
complete ; one is more complete. ... It is not merely that it 
changes the feeling of values ; the lover is worth more-* ^ 

For Plato love was a ‘divine madness*; he was 
thinking of its automatism, its sweeping away of 
reason and even consciousness. It was perhaps 
this aspect that led Schopenhauer and otliers to 
condemn it as an illusion. But ‘love is onlj a 
dehision in so far as the %vhole of life is a delusion, 
and if we accept the fact of life, it is unphilo- 
sophical to refuse to accept the fact of love.’ ® Ellis 
defines love ‘ in the sexual sense * as ‘ a synthesis 
of sexual emotion (in the primitive and uncoloured 
sense) and friendship.’ ^ It is a minimum definition. 

Tiiere is no doubt that the various forms of love- 
sexual, parental, fraternal, filial, and social — are 
kindred emotions. Their relative intensity de- 
creases from the sexual to the social, but, as this 
decreases, extension increases, and more and more 
persons may be embraced. It is unnece.ssary to 
do more than mention the sociological truth that 
in all its forms love plays a part in society only 
less important than that of the instinct to live. 
It brings together the primal elements of the 
family, it keeps the family together, and it unites 
in a certain fellow-feeling all members of a race or 
nation. 

I. Sexual love, — Especially in its sexual 
grade, love has certainly during the progress of 
civilization become not onM more refined and com- 
plex but more intense.® This is shown by a com- 
parison with modem savages. Not only is the 
impulse weak, but the physical development is 
inferior, and consequently the diiBBiculty of obtain- 
ing sexual erethism is great.® A social result of 
this last condition is the orgy, a method of periodic 
artificial excitement (see below). Jealousy is fre- 
quently absent, among the Central Australians to 
a remarkable degree. 

‘Amon^ the Atisfcmlian natives with whom we have come 
In contaot, the feeling of sexual jealousy h not developed to 
anything like the extent to which it would appear to be In 
many o^er savage tribes. *7 

Jealousy, however, seems to have little or no 
connexion with sympathetic love, but to be entirely 
concerned with animal instinct and the sense of 
property, and many savages show jealousy to as 
remarkable a degree as the Central Australians 
show its absence. 

The question remains, and it is important for the 
study of the orimn of the family, whether |«ri:nfitive 
love was mermy organic desire. A pn&ri it is 
ooncdvahle that the family could have been estab- 
lished, monogamy made the type of marriage, and 

1 E. Westermarcifc, MI U, 192, quoting Spenoer, Principles (f 
Psychology, L 488 

JTF. NietzBche, Per Wills mr Macht, Lciptig. 1911. iii. 236. 
The neuro-muscfular effects in man are ouriouBly paralleled in 
animali, not only by intensified activity, but by morphological 
developments ; ‘ it produces new weapons, pigments, colours 
and forms, , . . new rhythms, a new seductive music '(Havelock 
Ellis, Sez in Relation to Society [Studies in the Psychology qf 
Sea, 6 vols , Philadelphia, 1897-1910, vol. vi.], p. 179), 

3 Ellis, p. 189. 4 Ib. p. 183. 

5 Bills, A nalysis of the Ssfoual Impulse in Man (Studies in 
the Psychology of Sea, vol. iii.), p, 220 f. ; Westermarck, History 
<f Mummi marriage^, London* 1901, p. 648. 

3 Elha, Sesaxml Im^gulse, pp. 211, 209. 

7 Speucer-Gflleu^, p. 99f. 
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more or less permanent unions fixed in social habit, 
merely by the operation of animal instincts. 
Similar results of the same causes are sufficient in 
the case of the animal world to preserve the race 
and render it efficient. 

The accounts available vary from pessimistic 
denial of anything but reproductive impulse to ful- 
some predication of refined and romantic emotion. 
The contrast illustrates the difficulty of penetrating 
to tlie psychical processes or even the social feelings 
of the lower races. 

The Australian bride is generally dragged from 
home to the man to whom she is allotted. But 
‘ love ’ may come after marriage from kind treat- 
ment.^ It is pointed out that ‘love’ must be 
assumed in Australian marriages by elopement, 
which was a recognized form of marriage.^ 

The Papuan language possesses no word for 
* love.’ ® The Hos have no word for it ; but ‘ they 
feel it all the same.’^ The Paharias are said to 
form ‘romantic’ attachments.® 

An observer remarks even of the Arabs that * the passion of 
love is, indeed, much talked of by the inhabitants of towns ; 
but I doubt whether anything is meant by them more than the 
grossest animal desire.’ 6 

This statement is probably too sweeping, as also 
is the statement that the Biole contains no reference 
to romantic iove."^ Love-songs are rare among the 
lower races,® probably a mere result of the imperfect 
development of literature. But Polynesian peoples 
are adept at love-poetry,^ which may be regarded 
as proving some degree of an emotional refinement, 
or rather irradiation, of the passion of love. At 
the other extreme, physical contact, it has been 
remarked that kissing and caressing are rare 
among savages, except towards young children.^® 

Yet among the Eskimo ‘young couples are frequently seen 
rubbing noses, their favourite mark of affection, with an air of 
tenderness ’U 

Suicide, which is fairly frequent among the lower 
races, is often prompted by unrequitea p&ssion.^* 
But there are many trivial reasons for suicide 
which indicate merely a rudimentary development 
of character, and special conditions of social struc- 
ture must also he considered. It may be regarded 
as a general rule that love, of any degree or char- 
acter, is not an essential basis of marriage. Among 
the majority of early tribes marriage is a matter 
of arrangement ; spouses are allotted by the re- 
latives, often in infancy. In many cases such 
‘ betrothed ’ couples are prohibited from all associa- 
tion until marriage takes place. That love, how- 
ever, may be a basis of permanent marriage is 
another matter. It is probably as essential as the 
needs of the offspring. Marriage by arrangement 
and ‘ the marriage of convenience ’ were often con- 
tracted among the Greeks and Homans. They 
were frequent in mediaeval Europe, and occur in 
modem civilization. But it is certain that social 
developments during the last century have involved 
a general adoption of the principle that marriage 
should be based on previous mutual attachment, 

In the majority of early societies the two sexes 
are strictly separated, at least after puberty. 
Such a condition precludes much sympathy be- 
tween youths and maidens when marriage is to he 

1 K. Brough Smyth, A'borig’im.es of Victoria^ Loudon, 1878, i. 
p. xxiv. 

3 B. Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Alori^ 
gineSt hondon, 1913, p. 83. 

3 O. W. Abel, Savage Life in New Guineay London, 1902, p. 42. 

4 E. T, Dalton, Descriptive Bthnology of B&ngaly Oaloutta, 
1 j 872, p. 206. 

® J6, p. 273, ** Westermarck, LTum. Kan*. 8, p. 360 

7 The statement is that of H, T, Finck, Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty^ London, 1887, p. 110. 

3 ’Westermarck, B.im, Marr*\ p. 867 ; Ellis, Sexual Impulse^ 
p. 212, 

8 Tamer, Sarma,, London, 1884, p. 98 ; see ^so BRM vn. 
740“. 

i^llis, toe. eit.j quoting authorities. 

F. Lyon, Voyage o/ Dwcoverj/, London, 1824, p. 353. 

fa^P^Satermarck, Sum, Marr.^y pp. 368, 602. 


undertaken. This segregation sometimes extends 
to married life ; in other words, there is a develop- 
ment of sex-clannishness, due either to natural 
inclination or to a certain subjection of women. 
Hence it is not surprising that among peoples like 
those of Eastern Africa it is regarded as disgrace- 
ful in a wife to show affection for her liusb^and.^ 
Among most rude peoples the man treats the 
woman with more or less roughness. This is to 
some extent the case in barbarism and among the 
lower classes of civilized society.^ The ancient 
Greeks, Chinese, Hindus, and Muslims represent 
that stage of culture in which woman is a slave, 
a prisoner, or both. Notions of female inferiority 
combine with a sense of property and of pro- 
prietary jealousy, and polygamy in some cases is 
a contributory factor. 

The conditions indicated above show that love 
in ‘primitive’ society had little chance of develop- 
ment except in and after marriage. ‘ Love comes 
after marriage ’ is a proverb used by Plutarch and 
by the Eskimo savage ; it is common all over the 
world. What is termed * romantic ’ love is rare, 
even in the highest societies, when the married 
state has been established for some time. Conjugal 
love is more affection than passion, and affection 
depends on intellectual and moral sympathy ; com- 
munity of interests, habitual association, and 
mutual care of children contribute to the complete 
character of the emotion. These factors also are 
sufficient to produce permanence in marriage and 
to bind the family together. It is therefore un- 
necessary to call in the aid of teleology in general, 
or natural selection in particular, to explain the 
origin of the family. Nor is it possible to argue 
that ‘love has played little or no part in the 
institution of the family’^ (see below, § i). The 
cannibal Niam-niam are said by a good observer 
to show an affection for their wives which is ‘ un- 
paralleled,’ ^ and similar statements have been 
made of many savage peoples.® 

It is a justifiable conclusion that conjugal love 
was real, though elementary. Combined with 
occasional rough treatment, it was still genuine 
affection, based on sympathy as well as on the 
sexual impulse.® Similarly, of primitive love in 
general it may he concluded that it possessed the 
same elements, in a less developed state and capa- 
city, as modem love in its best manifestations. 
We need not accept either the frequent denials of 
any form of love or the attribution of ‘ chivalrous’ 
love to Bushmen and Congo savages.’ Lastly, in 
estimating the evidence of observers, it must be 
remembered that their diagnoses of love are not 
based on one invariable scientific definition of the 
emotion, 

1, Development of conjugal love. — The extension 
of the elementary sexual impulse into conjugal 
affection with its complex associations should be 
regarded as, sociologically, the most important 
feature in the natural history of love. This 
emotion seems to have developed sufficiently in 
primitive society to assist in breaking down col- 
lective methods of mating, which apparently (as in 
Central Australia) were often liable to be induced 
by the hard conditions of savage life. The hypo- 
thesis is frequently, put forward that the family 
and social organization are essentially antagonistic. 
But the pacific way in which they work together 
in existing races, both civilized and barbarous, and 

1 W. Muuzinger, Ostafrikamsche Studieny Schaffhausen, 1804, 
p. 325. 

2 J Dawson, Australian AhorigineSy Melbourne, 1881, p. 87 ; 
Malinowski, p. 88 ; MI h 657. 

3 As A. J. Todd, The Primitive Family yNom York, 1918, p. 19. 

4 0-. Schweyifurtihf d^PCeart of Africa, London, 1873, i. 510. 

5 Westermarck, Hum. Marr.^, p. 6^02. 

6 See F. Bonney, in PAl xiU. [1883] 130; Malinowski, p. 8S. 

7 As cited by Westermarck, Hum, Marr.®, p. 368, See on tb« 
whole subject MI i. 632, 
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also the fact that crude types of social organization 
iiave been broken up by the family, strongly oppose 
this paitial view. 

It is right to notice that a time came ‘ when the 
conditions of life became favourable to an expan- 
sion of the early family, when the chief obstacle to 
a gregarious life — scarcity of food — was overcome.’ ^ 
But before that there was a different type of gre- 
gariousness, which, so far as it went, did possess 
elements antagonistic to conjugal affection, at least. 
It is probable that increased security of subsistence 
assisted the growth of this emotion and strengthened 
thereby the family bonds. W estermarck has argued ; 

‘ Where the generative power is restricted to a certain season 
— a peculiarity which primitive man seems to have shared with 
other mammals-— it cannot be the sexual instinct that causes 
the prolonged union of the sexes, nor can 1 conceive any other 
egoistic motive that could account for this habit. Considering 
that the union lasts till after the birih of the offspring and that 
it is accompanied with parental care, I conclude that it is for 
the benefit of the young that male and female eonbtnue to live 
together. The tie which joins them seems, therefore, like 
parental affection, to be an instinct developed through natural 
selection. The tendency to feel some attachment to a being 
which has been the cause of pleasure ... is undoubtedly at 
the bottom of this instinct. Such a feeling may originally have 
induced the sexes to remain united and the mala to protect the 
female even after the sexual desire was gratified ; and if procur- 
ing great advantage to the species in the struggle for existence, 
conjugal attachment would naturally have developed into a 
specific characteristic.’ ^ 

This is an important statemeut and calls for 
oonsideration. In the first place, the assumption 
that even the earliest palaeolithic men were capable 
only of periodic impulse is insecurely based. That 
a more or less regular capacity did ultimately 
develop from a periodic is a different matter. 
Secondly, even admitting the above-mentioned 
view, no account is taken of the phenomena of 
habit. Habit is the essential factor to-day, and 
must always have been, in the development of 
conjugal affection from the primary incidence of 
the sexual emotion. And here habit is reinforced 
by many associations, one of which is the care of 
children. Another, itself a strong emotion, is the 
proprietary feeling, strengthened by habit. Even 
the rudest savage woman feels a right of property 
in ‘ her man,’ however badly he treats her* Again, 
the invocation of ^natural selection^ is, when 
analy2:ed, merely rhetoricab Weatermarck admits 
that the sexual impulse is ‘ at the bottom* of con- 
jugal affection ana prolonged union, but he here 
Ignores improved environment. Neither of these 
factors can, except by a metaphor, be identified 
with the agents or machinery of * natural selection.* 

The fact is that improvement of conditions and 
development of nerve and intelligence have been 
accompanied hy an increase both in emotions and 
in their control; the emotion of love in all its 

t rades has been no exception. To apply the 
octrine of the survival of the fittest to such a 
development within the species is a misapplication 
of Darwinism, or, rather, an unnecessary extension 
of the doctrine. 

2. Development of sexual love.-— In order to 
estimate aright not only the couj^e of development, 
but the character, of modem love in its typical 
form, it is necessary to note some further elements 
—in particular, complementary elements— in the 
love of man and woman. Male love is active and 
dominant ; female love is passive and subservient. 

‘ la uien it is possible to trace a. tendency to inflict mlu, or tho 
aimulacrma oi pidu, on the women they love : it is suH e^er to 
trace ia woman a delight in experienoihg physical pain when 
inflicted by a lover, and an eageniesa to accept subjection to his 
Will. Such a tendency is certainly normal.’ » 

Hence various aspects of married life and of court- 
ship : 

’ Among the Slave of the lower class the wives feel hurt if 
they are not beaten by their husbands ; the peasant women in 


1 J/ri-IlS. 

3 Ih. ii. 191, oitmg also Marr.^t ch. ii. 
s Ellis, SecMcU ImpuUe^ p. 74. 


some parts of Hungary do not think they are loved by their 
husbands until they have received the first box on the ear ; 
among the Italian Gamorrist^ a wife who is not beaten by her 
husband regards him as a fool.’i ‘In couifehip, animal and 
human alike, the male plays the more active, the female the 
more passive part. During the season of love the males even 
of the most timid animal species engage in desperate combats 
with each other for the possession of the females, and there can 
be no doubt that our primeval human ancestors had, In the 
same way, to fight for their wives ; even now this kind of court- 
ship IS far from being unknown among savages. Moreover, the 
male pursues and tiies to capture the female, and she, after 
some resistance, finally surrenders herself to him. The sexual 
impulse of the male is thus connected with a desire to win the 
female, and the sexual impulse of the female with a desire to be 
pursued and won by the mole. In the female sex there is con- 
sequently an mstincfcive appreciation of manly strength and 

courage.* 2 

A connected resultof male superiority in strength, 
activity, and courage is the element of protection 
in male love, and of trust on the side of the female. 
The pugnacity observed in the males, both of 
animals and of wild men, is one aspect of the 
general increase of capacity effected by passion. 
The intimate psychology of love reveals not only 
an impulse for union, but an association in the 
male psychosis with an impulse for destruction, 
and even for devom'ing. Love often uses the 
language of eating. The natural modesty and 
eoyness of the female play an important part botli 
in stimulating the love of the male and in re- 
fining it. *La pudeur,’ says Guyau, ‘a civilm^ 
I’amour.’ ® Connected with these clifferences is the 
relative slowness of the growth of love in woman ; 
it proceeds by long circuiting. In men its growth 
is relatively rapid, and its duration generally less. 
Love, again, is ‘only an episode in a man’s life, 
whereas for a woman it is the ‘whole of her life.’ * 

Biologically, courtship is a stimulus of love, a 
means of producing tumescence. Owing to the 
differences of secondary characters noted above, 
the love of the male is expressed chiefiy in acts of 
courtship, that of the female in receiving them. If 
the preservation of love in a permanent union is 
analyzed, it will be found that it depends on a 
more or less continuous process of courtship. 

A remarkable develoimient of sexual love was 
made by the early Christiana. This was the prae- 
tice of close but chaste unions between the virgius 
and young men (see art. Chastity). The i>oetic 
or romantic exploitation of love to which the 
custom led (as is shown by the literature) was per- 
haps the only sociological result. It is possible 
that this became a tradition and thus influenced 
the mediseval valuation and practice of chivalrous 
love. *Kor a mediaeval knight the chief object 
of life was love,’ It became a formal cult, and 
theoretically was defined as ‘ the chaste union of 
two hearts by virtue wrought.’® Dante’s love for 
Beatrice is the highest type of the practice. Its 
essential condition was that the passion should be 
hopeless and should not be consummated in 
marriage. But, as with a simOar ideal of love in 
ancient Greece, so in this case, the reality was 
generally immoral. The lady as a rule was the 
wife of another, and adultery wm freauent. 

In European civilization to-day the factor of 
intelleotual and moral sympathy in love has be- 
come more pronounced with the greater freedom 
and higher education of women. Sympathy 
strengthens affection, and affection strengthens 
sympathy. The element of equal friendship in 
love has been greatly increased, and thus, cmd- 
ously, in spite of the levelling which has taken 
place to some extent in class-distincdons, has made 
love between members of different social spheres 
more rare. 

A ‘gantlemaa* to-day ‘aeldom loHs in love wifeb a 
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girl, or an arfeissan with a **Iady.’**i Again, * to a cultivated 
mind youth and beauty are by no means the only attractions 
of a woman ; and civilisation has made female beauty more 

durable.’ 2 

Meanwhile, the importance in marriage of com- 
patibility, physical and psychical, is becoming 
more ana more recognized by the law. 

3. Social habits. — (a) Bestrictiom on The 

majority of primitive peoples impose restrictions 
on the physical gratification of love except in the 
marriage relation. This tendency thus harmonizes 
with the biological law that mating is the final 
cause of love. But an errant tendency is inevit- 
able, and many peoples have permitted it, with a 
proviso. Thus, ‘the Jaknts see nothing immoral 
m free love, provided only that nobody suffers 
material loss by it.’ ® In many of these eases the 
temporary possession of a lover is regarded as a 
test of complete womanhood, and in most of them 
the practice actually serves as a kind of trial- 
marriage. The case is very different in civiliza- 
tion, 

{h) The law of parity . — social and a biological 
tendency act as complementary factors, the one dis- 
couraging and the other encouraging love between 
biological similars. The one tendency is expressed 
in the remarkable rules of exogamy;^ the other, 
which may or may not be connected, is the ten- 
dency for those persons to be mutually attracted 
who are of the same grade of pigmentation. It 
has long been a popular belief that fair persons are 
attracted by dark, and vice versa ; even that short 
persons are attracted by tall, and vice versa. 
A. Bain speaks of ‘ the charm of disparity.’ 

*But da Vinci affirmed clearly and repeatedly the charm of 
parity . . . Men fall m love with and marry those who re- 
semble themselves * 5 

Modern investigations have established this con- 
clusion.® 

One of these began from ‘ the popular notion that xnarned 
people end by resembling each other.’ The explanation was 
that they began by so doing. On the other hand, persons are 
not attracted to members of the opposite sex ‘ who are strikingly 
unlike themselves in pigmentary characters.* ‘ With this feel- 
ing may perhaps be associated the feeling, certainly very widely 
felt, that one would not like to marry a person of foreign, even 
though closely allied, race.’? But the barriers between widely 
different races are occasionally broken by love. 

(c) Seasonal iJo'ys.— Among primitive peoples 
there is a constant practice of what may be termed 
the periodic love-feast. Types of these are to be 
found among the Central Australians and the 
Bravidians of India. Certain festivals of medie- 
val Europe have been classed in the same category, 
with little foundation.® A prevalent deduction 
from these * periods of licence ’ was that the morals 
of savages were degraded and licentious. But a 
closer study of savages makes it certain that their 
existence is ‘ just as little a prolonged debauch as a 
prolonged idyll ’ (as was the still earlier view, in- 
stituted by ftousseau).® A more recent deduction 
was that among the earliest men and the lowest 
modern savages pairing took place only in spring 
and at harvest.^® The festivals in q^uestion would 
be ‘survivals’ of a primitive pairing - season. 
Among mammal and other animals (though not 
domestic), a periodic rut is general, though not 
universal. A doubtful statement has been made 
of so relatively a high type of people as the Cam- 
bodians that they exhibit a rnt twice a year,^^ It 


is a fact that spring and harvest are among 
savages, barbarians, and modern peasants regular 
seasons both for general festivity and for special 
development of the sexual feelings. The reason 
may be partly biological, partly climatic, and 
partly connected with the food-supply. The prob- 
able conclusion is that, the conditions being 
favourable for any sort of expansion and perhaps 
specially so for amorous expression — an increase in 
the sexual impulse during these periods is estab- 
lished for modern peoples — the opportunity is 
taken by societies, TOich express themselves only 
socially, to stimulate their normally feeble sexu- 
ality and to obtain organic relief.^ 

The principle of dramatization, which is at the 
root of magical ceremony, may be noted in love- 
charms, of which all folk-custom, from the 
Australian to the European, has a store, and in a 
large class of primitive marriage ceremonies, which 
generally typify union. The latter are organized 
love-charms.^ 

The connexion between love and religion is of 
the same nature as the connexion hetween love 
and art and life generally. 

* Very much of what is best m religion, art, and life, owes ita 
charm to the progressively widening irradiation of sexui<| 
feeling.’ 8 

4. Homosexual love.— Sexual love between in- 
dividuals of the same sex is a not infrequent 
abnormality. ‘It probably occurs, at least spor- 
adically, among every race of mankind,’^ and in 
post-Homeric Greece it became, so far as the male 
sex was concerned, almost a ‘ national institution.’ ® 
Cases of congenital perversion are very rare ; habit 
and environment have been largely overlooked by 
investigators.® The majority of barbarian and 
civilized peoples have coudemned the habit j in 
mediaeval Europe it seems to have been regarded 
as connected with witchcraft and heresy.'^ 

II. iOFJS.— I. Parental love.— As 

in the case of conjugal love, observation of primi- 
tive peoples is contradictory ; hut it is certain that 
maternal affection is universal, and paternal affec- 
tion, though less intense, and often defective, is 
normal in the human race.® 

According to Aristotle, parents love tiieir children as being 
portions of themselves. 9 Espinas regards this love as a modi- 
fied love of self or property.io A. Bam, however, derived 
parental love from the ‘ intense pleasure in the embrace of the 
young . *11 But, as Westermarck notes, ‘if the satisfaction in 
animal contact were at the bottom of the maternal feeling, 
conjugal affection ought by far to surpass it in intensity ; and 
yet, among the lower races at least, the case la exactly the re- 
verse, conjugal affection being vastly inferior in degree to a 
mother’s love of her child.’ He adds : ‘ It seems much more 
likely that parents like to touch their children because they 
love them, than that they love them because they touch them.* ^3 
According to Herbert Spencer, parental love is ‘essentially 
love of the weak or helpless.’ Westermarck observes that 
I ‘when the young are born in a state of utter helplessness 
somebody must take care of them, or the species cannot sur- 
vive, or, rather, such a species could never have come into 
existence. The maternal instinct may thus be assumed to owe 
its origin to the survival of the fittest, to the natural selection 
of useful sponteneous variations.’ But, as stated above, it 
is unnecessary to regard these instincts as cases of natural 
selection. 

a. Filial love. — ‘ Children’s love of their parents is generally 
much weaker than the parents* love of their children. ... No 
individual is born with filial love.* But ‘ under normal circum- 
stances the infant from an early age displays some attachment 
to its parents,’ especially to the mother It is ‘not affection 
pure and simple, it is affection mingled with regard for the 
physical and mental superiority of the parent.’ 
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Conversely, parental and, still more so, paternal 
affection includes a regard for weakness and help- 
lessness. Filial love is proved to he normal m 
primitive races ; as with other forms of love,^ it is 
both less intense and less complex than in civiliza- 
tion. 

3* Fraternal and social love.— All peoples exhibit 
‘ altraism of the fraternal type, binding together 
children of the same parents, relatives more re- 
motely allied, and, geneially, members of the same 
social unit.'^ In primitive tribes social organiza- 
tion is the outcome of social needs, and a real 
social affection and friendly sympathy are proved. 
As before, Westermarck applies the doctrine of 
natural selection to this development.^ With 
progress in culture social affection becomes a 
marked feature of religious and ethical practice 
and theory. Noteworthy examples are tiie doc- 
trine and duty of charity,® in Christianity ideal- 
ized by the Founder’s love for all mankind and by 
the theory of brotherly love, and the Oriental 
systems, such as the ahinisa of Hindu religions. 

‘ The philosophical literature which exploits the 
idea of love is enormous. Plato developed the 
view that love is the creator of beauty, though 
beauty must have an objective element. Greek, 
Christian, and medimval thinkers developed the 
connexion between love and faith, love of good 
and love of God. The amor intellectualis Dei of 


Spinoza is paralleled by many Oriental theories 
of contemplation. Throughout, love in religion 
stands midway between the philosophical and the 
human conceptions. 

III. Lovja - GODS. — Deities embodying the 
abstract notion of love are hardly developed until 
the higher stages of barbarism are reached, but 
some points may be noted in the previous evolu- 
tion. Animistic thought may produce, by a pro- 
cess of normal ' hallucination/ the belief that evil 
spirits, at a later stage various neutral or good 
spirits, behave as lovers of human beings. The 
peoples of the Dutch East Indies believe that evil 
spints take the shape of handsome men and love 
their women,'* Primitive psychology, by analogi- 
cal reasoning, explains love as made of ffre (the 
Malay notion*), or the state of love aa one of 
possession. The latter animistic view is connected 
with any departure from the normal; the new 
character of the individual is regarded as due to 
the entrance of a spirit. The West Africans attri- 
bute love to possession by the god Legba, or 
Elegbra. Dreams of love are explained in the 
same way as in mediaeval Europe with its ideas of 
the itiGtwus and stmuhct.^ Such a deity might 
develop, as others to be cited might have or actu- 
ally have developed, into a deity * of Love.* But, 
as usual, a deity has an indirect connexion only 
with this or that emotion. Many peoples, like 
the Finns, ^ have regarded love as a form of insanity 
(a variety of possession). It is doubtful whether 
the description of this or that deity as * patron of 
love* has any more definite meaning than an in- 
direct connexion, such as is usually the case with 
^possession.* The Finns regarded the god of evil 
as the p^atron of love.® The Yoruba ‘ patroness of 
love,* Odudua, is ‘worshipped* at erotic feasts,® 
Her connexion with love is probably indirect only. 
Such a connexion is freauent in the case of ‘ deities 
of fertility.* The Scandinavian Freyja, goddess of 
love and. fruitfulness, seems to have been synthe- 
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sized with Frigg, goddess of marriage.^ Among 
the early Semites the Baal (like any local fetish 
of a hunting, pastoral, or agricultural tribe) was a 
source of fertility and a ‘heaven-god,’ and his 
wife, the Baalat, was therefore a goddess of 
fertility and of heaven. Some process, as yet un- 
certain, developed from this the figure of Ishtar, 
Astarte, Ashtoreth, worshipped at^ Ereeh as the 
goddess of love, and identified with Nana, the 
Sumerian goddess of the planet Venus (see artt. 
Baap, Ashtart). The Heavenly Aphrodite of 
the Greeks is derived from this figure.® It is 
possible that the Hindu god of love and desire, 
Kama, was developed in connexion with some such 
festival as the spring Vasanta of * prosperity and 
love,’ which is primitive in character, though his 
figure is a direct personification of an emotion.® 
A connexion is often made in early thought 
between love and the moon — possibly a case of 
the regular attribution of fertilizing power to the 
satellite. The serpent is occasionally connected 
with myths of the origin of love, and demons take 
the serpent-form in order to prosecute amours, or 
change from the human to the serpent-form on dis- 
covery.'* The arrows of love, in folklore and 
poetry, seem to be due to an obvious analogy from 
the incidence of the emotion. Metaplior, through- 
out the world, speaks of the effect of love as a 
wound. 

LiTKRATTJk®.— ■'Xne more important avtboxitk’i are i^iven in 
the article. A. E. CUAWLKY, 


LOVE (American),— The psychology and social 
habits of the aboriginal American peoples are, on 
the whole, in line with those of other races at 
equivalent stages of development. But they ex- 
hibit one or two distinctive features. As an 
instance of the usual confficting results of obf^erva- 
tions, there is Morgan’s statement that the * refined 
passion of love i.s unknown to the North American,* * 
and that of Gatlin, that the N. Americans are not 
* behind us * in conjugal, filial, and paternal affec- 
tion.® An accidental cose of difference, not due to 
observers, is the remarkable fact that the Nahuas 
possessed no word for love, while Quichua, the 
ancient language of Peru, had six hundred com- 
binations of the word meaning ‘ to love.* Observa- 
tion of this fact has led to an interesting analysis 
by Brinton of the expression of the idea in K. 
American dialects, He distinguishes four methods 
of linguistic reaction to the emotion of love : (1) 
inarticulate cries, (2) assertions of identity and 
union, (3) assertions of sympathy and similarity 
{2 and 3 are clearly not distinct), and (4) assertions 
of a desire. It is noted that the Mayas possessed 
a radical word for the joy of love, which was purely 
psychical in significance.^ ‘Bomantic affection* 
IS predicated, as usual, by certain observers.® It 
is clear that the Americans compared favourably 
with other races in the combination of love with 
female chastity, and in the filial and social forma 
of altruism, it is, for instance, stated that the 
Central Americans at the time of the Spanish in- 
vasion were remarkable for their brotherly love 
and charity to the needy. The Naudoweasies 
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(Dakota), CalifoTnians, and Eskimos, among otliers, i 
are mentioned as being exemplary in their regard 
for aged parents;^ but their care for children, 
though marked, is not above the standard of con- 
temporary races. ^ In short, they exhibit a slightly 
more highly developed stage of the social form of 
affection. It is worth noting that all observers 
attribute to the Northern Indians a measure of 
chivalrous feeling. 

One abnormality, namely, homosexual love be- 
tween individuals of the male sex, was curiously 
prevalent ; it is sufficient to refer to the remark- 
able list of authorities adduced by Westermarck.^ 
It is possible that the military tone of N. American 
life — and the practice was chiefly characteristic of 
the Northern ^origines — was a predominantf actor, 
as in the eases of the Fijians and ancient Greeks. 

The personification of love in the figure of a 
deity and the worship of erotic forces are perhaps 
less conspicuous, as might be expected, than in 
other societies. The Nahua peoples celebrated, it 
is said, *a month of love,’ during which many 
young girls were sacrificed in honour of the god- 
desses Xochiquetzal, Xochitecatl, and Tlazolteotl, 
who were patronesses of sexual love.^ But the 
Central American deities, with the exception of 
the leading members of the pantheon, were ex- 
tremely vague personalities ; it is generally doubt- 
ful whether two names refer to one deity or two, 
and it is still more problematical what forces or 
properties the divine names represented. But the | 
name Tlazolteotl seems to have a definite con- | 
nexion with love, though we cannot, with Camargo, , 
regard her absolutely as ‘the Mexican deity of 
love.’ 

‘ Her home/ he states, * was in the ninth heaven, in a pleasant 

g arden, watered hy inntimerahle fountains, where she passed 
er time spinning and weaving rich stuffs, in the midst of 
delights, ministered to by the inferior deities. No man was 
able to approach her, hut she had in her service a crowd of 
dwarfs, buffoons, and hunchbacks, who diverted her with their 
songs and dances. ... So beautiful was she painted that no 
woman in the world could equal her . . . whoever had been 
touched by one of the flowers that grew in the beautiful garden 
of Xochiquetzal [sic] should love to the end, should love faith- 
fully, '5 She not only inspired and provoked acts of love, but 
was able to hear confessions and to give absolution. 

The last detail has been emphasized by Spence,® 
in connexion with the meaning of her name, to 
reduce the goddess to the status of a Mexican 
Cloacina. But, in spite of the priestly rhetoric of 
her description, there is enough in its latter por- 
tion to establish her as a deity of love, though 
probably illicit. Brasseur de Bourhourg regarded 
a volcanic symbol and Boturini Benaduci the high 
god Tezcatiipoca, as deities of love, without any 
foundation.^ Equally unfounded, except in the 
sense of indirect connexion, are the cases of the 
moon (especially among the most northerly peoples) 
and of fire,® The N. Americans are slightly be- 
hind their contemporaries in the development of 
deities of love. 

ijrBRATDEi!!,— This IS giveu in the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

LOVE (Buddhist). — The way in which early 
Buddhist literature takes account of the emotion 
of love is many-sided. It cannot adequately be 
settled, as some have tried to settle it, by a treat- 
ment that is too abstract or, again, too specialized. 
The hunger for unity or simplification leads some 
historians to assign to every departure in religious 
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or philosophical thought one fundamental or lead- 
ing idea — a view that may be attained by closing 
the vision to all hut a tew considerations. No 
great teacher ever discoursed systematically, or 
even mainly, on one subject. And it is as mis- 
leading to say, of early or any Buddhism, that love 
is its * ground- thought ’ as to substitute any other 
single emotion, idea, or aspiration in place of love. 
A glance at the scheme drawn up by the present 
writer of how, and with what frequency, or other 
emphasis, such things are envisaged in the saints’ 
anthology of early Buddhism^ should suffice to 
give pause to such generalizations. There it is 
shown that the inner, or upper, circle of adherents 
to what was first kno'vvn as the Sflsana (rule, order), 
or Dhamma (norm, doctrine), of the followers of 
the Sakyas’ son found, in the goal that they had 
reached, not a unison, but a diversity of aspects. 
And it is hardly wise for interpreters of another 
age and tradition to contradict them. 

Further, Buddhism was a movement set on foot 
with a view to the needs and ideals not solely, or 
even mainly, of the academy or the cell, but of 
‘ all sorts and conditions of men,’ in so far as these 
were represented among dwellers between Hima- 
laya and Ganges. Its doctrines were not pro- 
mulgated only among a chosen few ; its teachers 
went afield without delay, waiting in the groves 
by village and city to converse with all and any 
who came to hear. It is true that its ideals, like 
those of Christianity, stretched far beyond and 
away from the range of notions and wishes common 
among average errant mortals. But there w’^as that 
in the one movement, as in the other, which availed 
to draw to it the hearts of the many as well as the 
aspirations of the few. And among the needs and 
the emotions covered by the word ‘love,’ the 
teachers of Buddhism and the compilers of its 
sacred literature met and dealt with every variety 
of channel, and every degree of refinement or the 
reverse. We may, for clearness of reference, set 
out those channels of normal love as follows : (1) 
parental, especially mother -love; (2) filial love; 
(3) fraternal and km love ; (4) friendship ; (5) sex 
love ; (6) love of a superior for an inferior ; (7) love 
of an inferior for a superior ; and (8) aesthetic and 
ideal love. It is easy to see that other emotions 
are blended with these, wherever they are found, 
but it is no less true that the word ‘ love ’ is much 
used for each one of the eight. 

As a doctrine based with great and very frequent 
emphasis on the generally current fundamental 
principles of morality, or social conduct (such as 
the veto on murder, theft, loose sex-morality, 
harmful speech, and intemperance). Buddhism 
had homilies and a benediction for all channels of 
love so practised as to draw men together in 
mutual goodwill and domestic and social happi- 
I ness. These are scattered about the Nika/yas 
I (collections of Suttcts, or discourses). But the 
homily to Singala^ is the most comprehensive in 
its scope. The Buddha is represented as inter- 
rupting the open-air morning orisons of a young 
layman. The latter is rendering homage to the 
four q[uarters of the firmament, the nadir, and the 
zenith, presumably to the several devas— the ‘ four 
great rajas ’ and others — who presided over them, 
though they are not mentioned. The layman per- 
forms these rites out of loyalty to his dead father’s 
wishes. The Buddha substitutes for these objects 
of worship six objects of devotion and service as 
more desirable, viz. the devotion of children to 
parents and of parents to children, that of learners to 
teachers and conversely, that of husband to wife and 
conversely, that of friend to friend, that of master 

A Psalms of the Early Buddhists, London, 1910-13, pt. i p. 
xxxvii, pt. 11 , p. 420. 

2 JOi^ha Nimya, iii., xxxi. 
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to servant and conversely, and that of layman 
to recluse or Brahman and conversely. The prac- 
tical forms which these six several modes of devo- 
tion or worship should take are simply and concisely 
described. Por our present purpose it is chiefly 
interesting to note that they are prescribed not 
as mere duties or moral acts, hut rather as ways 
of giving expression to a spirit of ‘compassion’ 
felt hy the agent. Thus not only should parents 
in five ways take compassion on {amc-kampanti^ 
lit. ‘vibrate towards or after’) their children, and 
teachers in five other ways take compassion on 
their pupils, hut wives, in yet other five ways, 
should take compassion on their husbands, friends 
and colleagues, in yet other five ways, should take 
compassion on any honourable man {hulcuputta ; 
this wonld refer pointedly to Singala and his com- 
panions), in yet other five ways servants should 
take compassion on their master, and in yet other 
six ways recluses and BrS-hraans should take com- 
passion on the laity. The corresponding term in 
the other six cases of reciprocated service— s.y., of 
children to parents, husoands to wives, etc. — is 
‘ministering to,’ or ‘waiting upon.’ And the 
choice of these two Pali words, dilfering as they 
do from those that we should find in a similar 
European catalogue, is interesting. The former 
word — to show, take, feel ‘compassion’ — while it 
is here applied, for instance, to the devotion of the 
good servant, is very often used in the Suttm for 
me supreme instance of the reciprocal devotion — 
that of a superior for inferiors— to wit, the com- 
passion moving a Buddha to spend himself ‘for the 
welfare, the happiness of many folk, for the good 
. . . of gods and men,’^ and ‘to live perpetually 
moved towards the welfare of all that lives and 
breathes.’® It was this spirit that he prescribed 
for those whom he sent forth as missionaries.® For 
all these six forms of mutual service or devotion 
a Christian catalogue would probably use the word 
* love,’ however much the sources and outlets of 
the emotion so termed are shown to difler. The 
fact that the Buddhist catalogue does not bring in 
its ethics to supplement, or flow from, Singala’s 
religious beliefs, hut supersedes the latter by the 
former, and, again, the fact that it substitutes the 
‘ divine emotion ’ of compassion and the mactical 
devotion of ministry for our more familiar and 
pregnant ‘ love ’ show na the need that there is for 
caution in making affirmations about love in Bud- 
dhism, It may help us further towards some, or 
away from other, conclusions if we examine in 
brief detail some of these forms as met with in the 
five MiMyas. 

I, Parental love.— The typical form of intense 
and self-surrendering devotion is that of mother- 
love, just as the type of overwhelming sorrow is 
that of the bereaved mother.'* The wise man 
should cleave to a genuine friend — a watchfcd, 
loyal, sagacious, sympathizing Mend — as the 
mother is devoted to her child.® And not only 
to his friends ; 

* E'e» as a mother watcsheth o’er her child. 

Her only child, even with life itself, 

So let ns for m creatures, spreat or small. 

Develop such a boundless heart and mind, 

Ay, let us practise love for all the world, 

Upward and downward, yea, before, behind, 
Uncramped, free from ill- will and enmity,’® 

This simile is quite in keeping with the chosen 
term ‘ heiug moved, or vibrating towards,’ or ‘ com- 
passion,’ smce mother-love contains so large an 
element of passionate, protecting pity. 

1 Dighcf, hi. ^11, etc, 

a A^uttara Iv. 208, eta 

^MaMmgffa» 1. 10 xHi. [18813 112); of. Ai^mUam 

Nik&ya, iv. 160. 

* 0. A. y. Khys Davids, pBcam of the. JSa/rly Btiddhtsts. pi i 
p» xxvii. 

a Mhaya, iii, 188. 

a Khuddetka Pd^ha (P!PSr, 191$), ,p. A 


2. Sex love. — ^No case is found of a woman 
seeking death or religion through the death not 
of her child, hut of her husband. Sail does not 
appear in Buddhist literature. The anthology 
mentioned above has one case, vouched for by the 
Commentary only, of a man leaving the world 
because of Ixis young wife’s death from snake-bite.^ 
And women are recorded, in text and commentary, 
as having left the world because their husbands 
had forsaken it for religion. The power of sex to 
enthrall is fully acknowledged,® as is that of sex- 
repulsion.® But there was no one ancient and 
moving ‘ Canticle ’ of sex-love calling for spiritual- 
ized annexation to the Buddhist books, such as we 
possess in the legacy left by Hebrew Scriptures to 
the Christian apostles. No allegory of the ‘ com- 
passion ’ of a Buddha for his adherents is found in 
the pretty love-song of the Sutta called ‘The 
Questions of Sakka.’* Conjugal love— a blend of 
sex-feeling, parent-feeling, and friendship — finds 
beautiful expression in old Indian literature, hut in 
poems that are younger than early Buddhist books. 
This is possibly the outcome of a social evolution — 
an evolution "which a century or two of Buddhist 
ethics as to the right devotion in husband and wife 
may have done much to bring about. It may be 
noted in this connexion that the A^^okan rock and 
pillar edicts, altlioiigh they arenow and then didactic 
on family relations, are silent os to conjugal life. 
Again, it is perhaps a pathetic touch in the 
Anthologies that shows woman at her best ready 
for the comradeship, but man blind to it. Maha- 
Kassapa, who headed the Order at the Buddha’s 
death, and Bhadda Kapilani, famed as & preacher, 
were, by commentarial tradition, husband and wife, 
and not in their final birth only. They left tiie 
■world hy mutual agreement, having gone through 
the form of marriage to please their kin. She, in 
the poems attributed to her, glories in her ex- 
husband’s gifts and in their ‘ spiritual friendship ’ 
and common vision of the truth. His much longer 
poem reveals him as both the anchorite and the 
friend of mankind, even of the outcast, hut has no 
word concerning her.® It is conceivable that the 
larger, more heterogeneous group composing the 
family in ancient India may have hindered the 
evolution of the conjugal relation. According to 
the sidelights thrown hy the SuUctB on domestic 
life, a girl left her home to enter the house not of 
her husband, but of her fatlier-in-law.® She became 
more or less the servant of him and his wife as well 
as of her husband, lieference also is occasionally 
found to a second wife i 

♦ WoeM when stiaring home with hostile wife. *7 

3. Love towards the Buddha. — Filial love alone 
is the form wherein early Buddhist devotees gave 
expression to their feeling for the founder of meir 
rule and doctrine. They confessed themselves not 
seldom as the ‘own mouth-born’ sons and daughters 
of the Buddha®-— a sentiment which, in the later 
commentarial records, finds an echo in these 
children being termed severally ‘nay son,’ etc., by 
the Master.® Yet, so far as the present writer 
knows, none of the usual terms for love or afieetion 
is applied to him, and certainly no one is spoken of 
as loving him by ‘taking compasmon upon’ him. 
He, as father, teacher, ‘recluse,’ is ministered to or 
waited upon ; it is he who ‘ takes compassion * on 
cliUdren, disciples, and laity. Honour, worship, 
or homage, faith or confiaenoe, and the term 
pascmna^ which may be rendered ‘resting in,’ 

1 Bhyif Davids, P8<tlm, u. 84. » Ahgumra mhdya^ i. X. 

s Bhys Davids, Psdlmf i. 169 1, and several 
4 T. W. Bfiys Davids, XHalog%t$$ the Buddha^ Iiondoa 
1899-1910, ii. 801. 

* Rhys Davids, Psato, i. 49, ii. 860 1 
» MoShimk Pikdyctj i 189; miys Davids, PscUinSt i. 169 1 
v Davids, Psmm, i. 108, 168. 

8 Xh, pt. i. p, x»odi, pt ii. p. 60, and pcmim. 

8 Phmmapmd Ommmtarpt 1. 21, 480, etc. 
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' satisfied with ’ — such are the expressions for the 
emotion felt, hut not ‘love.’ The Indian words 
for love were not sufficiently elastic to cover this 
relation — relation which was not the less deep 
and genuine, whether it was expressed in terms 
of the self-surrendering devotion or a believing and 
adoring ‘heart’ or of the intellectual lo^e of the 
philosophic mind : 

* I see him with my mind as ’t were mine eyes, 

By night, hy day, incessant, watching ever. 

I reverence him while waiting for the morn. 

And thus methinks I*m ever with him dwelling. 

Truly nay mind with him is joined, 0 brahman.d 
The emancipating force of his teaching drew the 
imagination : 

‘So I, leaving the men of vision cramped, 

Come as the swan flies to the mighty sea.* a 
And the charm or majesty of his presence drew by 
way of sense : 

* 0 wondrous fair the All-enlightened shines 

Like a great storm-cloud in the summer sky, 

Thou on thy followers poorest precious rain, 

* . . noble of aspect, whose slnn 

Resembleth gold, say, what is friar's life 
To thee with presence so supremely fair ? ’ s 

This adoration for his person is usually accepted, 
but not always : 

‘ Long have I wished, lord,* said the devoted Vakkali on his 
deathbed, * to draw near to behold the Exalted One, but now is 
there no more strength left in me to come I* ‘Let be, Vakkali, 
what hast thou to do with seeing this poor frame of me ? He 
who seeth the Norm, he it is that seetn me ; he that seeth me 
18 he who seeth the Norm,'^ 

And indeed it was the conviction that, in this man 
of the long and tireless ministry, carried out purely 
from sweet compassion for the sons of men, such 
vdsdom and goodness, charm and power, were com- 
bined as to banish, while and where he lived, the 
need for superhuman objects of worship from his 
followers, and which, long after he had passed 
away, aided the theological evolutions of Mahayan- 
ism-— the conception, namely, of Mafiju^ri, and 
Avalokiteivara,^ wisdom and compassion personi- 
fied, And Maitreya or Metteyya, the future 
Buddha, has been conceived as one who will revive 
the spirit of lovingkindness among men.® 

Love towards deities. — Tor deity, or the 
deities of its age, early Buddhism finds no need of 
adoring devotion. No deities in our sense of the 
word exist for it. All dmas are more like our 
conception of angels, beings differing from man- 
kind only in degree and in q[uality of physical and 
mental characteristics. They inhabited other more 
or less adjacent worlds or spheres. On earth were 
natuxe-spxrits or fairies, usually termed 
(lit. * deity ’). All were to he treated with goodwill 
and friendliness, hut nothing further. They were 
believed to have the power of communicating 
with man, and are found rebuking and admonish- 
ing the lax or lazy recluse. But in the case of the 
chosen few — a Buddha and his Arahants— it is 
the dzvm who render homage and minister to the 
man, not the reverse.® 

5. Ideallove. — The emotion of ideal love, though 
it was not reserved for any personified deity in 
Buddhism, and though it played largely round the 
person of the founder, was not otherwise atrophied. 
It never appears as^ associated with the whole of 
that cosmodicy which, for the more intellectual 
Buddhists, takes the place of a theodicy. Devo- 
tion bestowed on a ‘cosmic mechanism,’ not 
planned by divine wisdom, and involving for each 
and all so much unspeakable suffering, was not to 
he looked for. But the Norm, as doctrine and as 
a part of that cosmos, in Pali dhamma and 
i Sutta NipHtat verses 1142, 1144. 

» 15. 1184. j 

S Ehys Davids, PsalmSf ii. 403, SIL 
4 $(i7hyutta SiMya, in. 119 f. 

^ T. W- Rbys Davids, Buddhism^t London, 1910, p. 200. 

® Bhys pavids, Psalms, ii. 274, 889. 

7 H. Oldenberg, BwadAa®, Stuttgart, 1914, p. 367. 
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dlmmmatdi constituted for the intelligent adherent 
a source of austere affection {rati). Admiration for 
dhammata, is a refrain in the Brethren’s antho- 
logy,^ and the expression ‘Jove for the Norm’ 
{dhammagatd rati) is met with : e.g. (here called 
‘the Ideal’): 

‘ Is his love set on the Ideal, 

Other loves that Love suiqpasseth.* 2 
The same emotion is aroused by the idea of 
Nirvana {nibhanabhiratiy a stronger form of rati ) : 

‘ All my heart’s love is to Nibbana given,’ s 

and by that of the Sasana, or ‘religion,* ‘rule’ 
{sdsanarati),^ 

6. Friendship. — ‘ Goodwill and friendliness ’ 
{avyajpada, adosa^ mettd) express, better perhaps 
than the overburdened word ‘ love,’ that expanded 
sentiment of amity to all living things wJiich the 
average man can cherish only for personal friend 
or comrade. The cultivation of amity {caritas), 
pity, sympathetic gladness, and equanimity formed 
a sort of sublimated or higher slla, or code of 
morals, the first three of them forming a develop- 
ment of that ‘vibrating towards,’ or compassion, 
which is so essential an attitude in Buddhist 
ethics. It is to these that the Elder Revata refers 
in defending himself against the charge that he 
lived in the woods to receive stolen goods : 

* Since I went forth from home to homeleBs life, 

Ne’er have I harboured conscious wish or plan 
Un-Anyan or linked with enmity. 

Ne’er mine the quest, all this long interval : — 

“ Let’s smite our fellow-creatures, let us slay. 

Let them be brought to pain and misery 1 ” 

Nay, love I do avow, made infinite, 

Well trained, by orderly progression grown, 

Even as by the Buddha it is taught 
With all am I a friend, comrade to all. 

And to all creatures kind and merciful ; 

A heart of amity I cultivate, 

And ever in goodwill is my delight. 

A heart that cannot drift or fluctuate 
I make my joy ; the sentiments sublime 
That evil men do shun I cultivate.' B 

If, as certain writers think, we should refrain 
from applying so warm-blooded a tei’m as ‘love’ 
to mettd, ‘ amity,’ this may be justified, perhaps, 
on etymological grounds, and on the ground that 
Budipiism sets itself against passionate feeling. 
But it cannot be justified either by lukewarmness 
in the exordiums to practise rmUd and sympathy 
with pain or joy or % sluggishness in the carry- 
ing out of these virtues by leading Buddhists, 

It would be hard to find in ancient literature 
any exordium so aglow with ‘goodwill towards 
men’ as that of the so-called Pour Brahma-vihSras, 
i.6. Best Dispositions, or Pour Infinitudes ; 

‘ Suffusing, tender and compassionate, such an one with the 
rays of our loving (or sinoapathizing) thought, and from him 
forthgoing suffusing this and that quarter, the whole world 
mth loving consciousness far-reaching, . . . beyond measure; *6 

or, again, as that of the emancipation of mind 
through ‘ amity ’ : 

* All the means that can be used as bases for right doing . . . 
are outshone in radiance and glory by this, wich takes all 
those up into itself.*'? 

If this be amity only, we can let love stand aside I 

There is no specific and positive injunction to 
‘ love your enemies,’ hut this is only because the 
true spirit of the Dhamma would label no fellow- 
creatures as enemies. All were either to be 
‘ministered unto’ with honour or to he taken 
compassion upon in that spirit of grave tenderness 
for the burden of ill on earth — and in the heavens 
too — which is Buddhism at its emotional best. 
‘Conquer the wrathful by mildness, . . . the 
stingy hy giving, the liar by truth ! ’ ® is the pre- 
scribed fine of action. 

y. Altruism. — ^Among the channels for catholic 
altruistic sentiment, however termed, the giving of 
1 Bhys Davids, Psalms, ii 29, n. 2. 

215 . 11 . 297. Slh.i 166. 

4 j5. 1 , 187. 8 lb. li 280. 

I « Majjhima Mhdya, i. 129. 7 ItimttaJea, 19>21. 

1 8 Dhammapada, 223. 
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worldl;^, and the giving of spiritual, goods, 
Buddhist missionary labours from the earliest days 
are well known, and, from A^oka*s days, are 
matters of history. The Sutta describing a con- 
versation between the Master and Punna of the 
Sunaparantas—a hhiJcJchu whose labours were 
crowned with martyrdom~is typical of the incor- 
rigible unfaltering ‘amity’ of the missionary 
spirit.^ Of the other kind of giving, while dana, 
* liberality/ is recommended, especially as pious 
and profitable return to the dispensers of spiritual 
gifts, the absence of any systematic inculcation of 
‘charity,’ or poor relief, is noticeable. There 
were poor folk and beggars, for the ideal king is 
described as giving largely to sucli.^ But the fact 
that the religions ‘friar^ was termed almsman 
(bhilck7iit)i and took his place as a beggar among 
beggars (save that he never * begged,^ hut only 
passed by), seems to indicate that the practice of 
charity at the door and in kind was a matter of 
course, not calling for special exhortation. Boyal 
donors gave their charity in almshalls at each city 
gate. 

A noteworthy feature in the developments of 
secedent Buddhism is the expansion, in eschato- 
logical hypotheses, of the altruistic spirit so 
strongly fostered, for life on earth, by the original 
teaching. In the early Dhamma concentrative 
self-training receives relatively more emphasis 
than any exercise in the expansion of emotional 
imagination. But in the altruistic patience and 
faith of the Bodhisattva ideal we see the mother- 
germ reaching a sublimity unattained in the poetic 
idealism of any other creed, 

LiTBRArtjRB. — ^In addition to worlra cited in footnotes, see 
T. W Rhys Davids, Marly Buddhism^ London, 1910, p. 60f. ; 
R. Pischel, Lebmi tind Lehre d-es Suiidha^ Leipzig, 1908, p. 
tSf., criticized in H. Oldenberg:, ‘Der Bxiddhismua und die 
chrietliche Liebe,^ Au$ dsm alien Indzen, Berlin, 1910, p. 1 f. 

C. A. F. Bhys Davids. 

LOVE (Celtic). —I* Gauls. — ^The Celts do not 
appear to have had at any time in their history 
any special god or goddess of love. In later times 
the numerous goddesses of fertility often possess 
the attributes of love-patrons ; and it is, therefore, 
probable that this conception was identified with 
them, if at any time it formed a special subject of 
worship among the Celts, We have, for example, 
among the goddesses of ancient Gaul one who is 
eq[uated with Diana, but who possesses at the same 
time some of uhe characteristics of Venus (G. Gmpp, 
K^ltur d&r altm Kdltm und Q&rmamn, Munich, 
1905, p. 160), It is possihle, then, that there was 
a tendency among the primitive Celts to assign 
love-attributes to some of their deities. Thus, we 
are not yet certain of the form of cult addressed to 
the Matres, who were the special patrons of women, 
presiding at child-birth ; hut it was without doubt 
a kind oi love-worship, especially that of mother- 
hood, since these goddesses are usually represented 
with a child in their arms. In Christian times 
these wooden figures, blackened with age, were 
often mistaken for those of the Virgin, and, under 
the name of Vierges noiresj were Svm a place of 
honour in the churches (J. A. MacGullooh„ 
of the Anc. OelU^ Edinburgh, 1911, p. 45 f, ; of. 
also BUB iii. 280). Amother class of divinities 
called Virgines were also closely associated with 
the Mdtres'^in fact, this title may have been but 
an appellative of the latter. They were served by 
priestesses, whose existence has been explained by 
the lypothesis that many Celtic divinities were at 
first lemale, and were, therefore, served by women 
possessed of the tribal lore {ih. 617), Strabo (IV. 
IV. 6), copying from Pytheas, who visited the 
western seaboard of France about 322 B.C., gives 
an account of the mystic rites practised by some 
Samnite women who inhabited a small island in 

1 iU, 267 1 2 HtyS 3>Avids, piahgue$, i. 177, 


the ocean near the mouth of the Loire ; and, though 
Strabo calls these rites Bacchic, it is very probable 
that they were connected with some form of love- 
worship. 

In the betrothal rites of the founders of Mar- 
seilles there appear to be indications of the exist- 
ence of a love-god. We are told that the daughter 
of the king, after a splendid repast, entered the 
room with a full cup in her hand, and extended it, 
by chance or otherwise, to a stranger. The father 
sanctioned it at once, declaidng tliat it was a god 
who wished it (Aristotle, q^uoted by Athemeus, 
xiii. 36 [p. 576]). According to^ Plutarch (Ama- 
torius^ xxiL, de Mulierum virttitihus^ xx.), it was 
customary among the Asiatic Celts for the betrothal 
to take place before the altar of the goddess, who, 
in the case which he cites, happened to he Artemis. 
It is impossible to say how far those rites were 
influenced by the customs of the Greeks. 

In spite of the miserable condition to which 
women were reduced among the Gauls, they were 
renowned for their devotion and fidelity to their 
husbands (see Ethics and Mora.uty [Celtic], 1. 2). 
Yet by the 4th cent. A,I),, if we may accept the 
statement of the Emperor Julian {Orat, ii., text and 
tr, W. C. Wright, London, 1913, i. 218 f. ; also Ep* 
19 5 G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir d Vit\ide de 
VmiiquiU celtiquOy Paris, 1906, p. 141), a sad change 
had taken place in the character of the Celtic 
women, especially among the Eastern Gauls. 

Julian relates that the Celts took the Rhine as a judge of the 
fidelity of their wives. When a child was born, the father placed 
it on a shield and set it on the river. If the child was legitimate, 
lb floated on the surface of the water ; but if, on the contrary, 
it was illegitimate, it was swallowed up by the waves. We are 
uncertain, however, whether the tribes referred to were Celtic 
or German. The love-motive also existed without doubt in the 
cult of the Earth, the great mother of gods and men, but to 
what extent it is impossible to say (cf. 0. Jullian, Rietoire de la 
Oaidti Faris, 1908, li. 12S). 

2. Irish, — In his well-kno%vn hymn St. Patrick 
prayed against the ‘ spells of women, smiths, and 
drmds * (W, 0, E. Windisch, Irische Tecotty Leipzig, 
1880 ff., i, 56). The women to whom the saint 
refers were probably those of the Hdey who re- 
joiced in eternal youth and beauty, and whose 
capacity for love was so great that tney would go 
forth themselves to woo and win mortals. Once the 
spell was cast, not even the greatest hero could 
resist. The important rdle played by these divine 
women in Irish mythology is revealed m the account 
of the adventnres of Connla, where even the power- 
ful magic of druidism fails to remove the spell. 

Ooncl^, walking on the hifia of Hanech in company with hlfl 
father Cond, who was supreme king of Ireland from iuo. «. 122 
to 0 . 167, saw a beautiful damsel approaching,!^ She woe attired 
in a strange garb ; and, when Oonnia asked her whence she came, 
she replied : * We are the great sid, hence wo are called the 
people of the i.e, of the mound or hillodc. The father 
wished to know with whom bis son was speaking, eo the damsel 
informed him that she had come to invito Oonnia, whom she 
loved, to the Mag Mell, * Plain of Delight,* where dwelt King 
Boadag. * Oome with me," she cried, * Oonnia the Bed, of the 
apreckled neck, flam e-red, a yellow crown awaits thee ; thy figure 
snail not wither, nor its youth nor its beauty till the dr^ful 
judgment.* Oond then bade OorAn the druid, who, like the 
others, heard but did not see the damsel, chant a magic song 
against her. She depwted, but not before IfiirowIngOonnhi an 
apple, which was his sole sustenance for a month, and yet noth- 
ing diminished from it. After a while longing sehsed Oonnia 
for the damsel, and at the end of a month he beheld her again, 
when she addressed Wm thus; ‘It is no lofty seat on which 
Oonnia alfesamong the short-lived mortals awaiting fearful death. 
The ever-living beings UthM) invite thee. Thou art a 
favourite of the men of xethra, for they see thee every day in 
the assemblies of thy fathers house among thy dear friends.' 
Ag^dn tibe king ui^d the druid to chant against her, but she 
naiwe answer : ‘ O uond of the Hundred Battles, druidism is not 
loved, little has it progressed to honour on the Great Strand. 
A just man f probably an allusion to St, Patrick Inserted in the 
saga] will come with a great following; and his law will destroy 
the mcantaticna of druids from passing the lips of black, lying 
demons/ She then told Connla of another land, in which was 
no race save only women and maidens. When she had ended, 
Oonnia gave a bound into her ship of glass, and they sailed away. 
From that day to this they have never been seen, and no one 
knows whither they went (for the text of this saga see Win- 
disoh, Iri»h ChranmubTy tr. H. Moore, Oambridge, 1882, pp. 
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134-186 ; Jr. tr. in d’Arbois de JubainvUle, L*J&popSe celtique en 
Irlandet Pari^ 1892, pp. 384-390 ; and a summary in K. Meyer 
and A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1895-97, 1 . 145 f.). 

Oengus, the beautifnl, sometimes caiied Mac Ind 
Oc, ‘Son of the Young Ones’ (i.e. of Dagda and 
Boand), is also a god of growth and fertility who 
possesses in a marked degree the attributes of a 
god of love. He has been called the Eros of the 
Gaels, because he was patron of Diarmaid, beloved 
of women, and because his kisses became birds which 
whispered thoughts of love to youths and maidens. 

The love-motive occurs very frequently in the 
stories of the Tuatha Dd Danann, the youth and 
beauty of whose women were supposed to be unfad- 
ing (S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica^ London, 1892, 
ii. 203). One of the earliest concerns Eri, sister of 
Bres, who was son of the Fomoxian Elatha. 

The love-motive is equally prominent in the 
Voyages of Bran and Maelduin, which are close 
parallels to the adventures of Connla. In both of 
these stories the happy mortal is allowed to visit 
Elysium, which he finds to consist of an island 
inhabited by an amorous queen, who gladly wel- 
comes the mortal visitor and is equally reluctant 
to let him depart. 

A most interesting example of the development 
of the primitive love-theme is found in ‘Cdch- 
ulainn’s Sick Bed.’ 

This saga relates that one day Cdchnlainn was struck with 
a horse switch hy two strange women, one of whom, was attired 
in g:reen and the other in red, and in consequence of this blow 
he lay till the end of the year without speaking to any one. 
Then came a stranger who sang verses promising health and 
stren^h to the hero, if he would accept the invitation of the 
daughters olAed Abrat, to one of whom, Fann, it would give 
heartfelt joy to be espoused to Oiichulainn. Fann, daughter of 
Mananndii mao Lir, who had been abandoned by her husband, 
had conceived a great affection for Oiichulainn, and the stranger, 
whose name was Llban, had been sent by her own husband, 
Labraid of the Quick Hand on the Sword, to tell Oiichulainn 
that, if he would come and fight against Labraid’s enemies, he 
should have Fann as his wife. After sending his charioteer L6eg 
to visit the Plain of Delight, the great hero accepted the invita- 
tion and went to overthrow the opponents of Labraid. After 
remaining a month with Fann, he returned to Ireland, promis- 
ing to meet her again at a trysting place. Emer, his wife, having 
heard of this, went with fifty manfens, all armed with knives, to 
attack the lovers, and, when Fann saw them, she appealed to 
Oiichulainn for protection, which he promised. He was then 
bitterly upbraided by Emerforhavingdisgracedher before all the 
women of Erin. Onoe they were together in dignity, and they 
might he so again if he desired. Oiichulainn took pity on her ; and 
a contest then arose between the two women for the possession of 
the hero. The fairy queen finally yielded to the mortal, saying : 

* Woe I to give love to a person. 

If he does not take notice of it ; 

It is better to be turned away 
Unless one is loved as one loves.* 

When Mananndn became aware of this, he came east to seek 
Fann, and no one could see him but Fann alone. He gave her 
choice to remain with Oiichulainn or go with him. She answered : 

‘ There is, by our word, one of you whom I would rather follow 
than the other, but it is with you I shall go, for Oiichulaiim 
has abandoned me— thou too hast no worthy queen, but Oiioh- 
ulainnhas* (d’Arbois de JubamviIIe, Bpopie celtique, pp. 170- 
216 j Nutt and Meyer, i. 163-167 ; ed. Windisoh, i. 206-227). 

Without multiplying examples, it is .obvious 
that the -woman is usually the aggressive figure iu 
Irish, mythology. Iu Christian times where beliefs 
revealing the pagan love-theme have survived, the 
method of procedure is different, the man pursuing 
the woman, often against her wishes. Thus, when 
King Fiaehna was fighting against the Scots and in 
great danger of his life, a stranger appeared to his 
wife, announcing that he would save ner husband’s 
life if she would consent to yield herself to him. 
She agreed with reluctance ; and the child horn of 
this union was the 7th cent. King Mongdn, of 
whom the annalist says : * Every one knows that his 
real father was Mananndn ’ {Leahhar na hJJidhre^ 
facsimile reprint, Dublin, 1870, p. 133% 19). 

In the Cdchulainn cycle the love-motive is usually 
one of wild lust ; and, as these stories doubtless 
reflect, to a ^eat extent, the condition of society 
at the beginning of the Christian era, we can form 
from them an idea of the status of woman at that 


period. In his analysis of the Tdin, the great epic 
of Ireland— which depicts to a great extent the 
morals of Connaught — H. Zimmer has pointed out 
that Medb, the heroine of the expedition, had been 
the wife of Conchobar, but, having abandoned him, 
married in succession two chiefs of the same name, 
Ailill, the second of whom is her husband at the 
beginning of the account ( ‘Der kulturgeschichtliche 
Hintergrund in den Erzfihlungen der alten irischen 
Heldensage,’ SBAW, 1911, pp. 174:-227). 

An idea of the unusual prominence of the love- 
motive in the early Irish saga can be formed from 
the list of titles given in d’Arbois de JubainvUle’s 
Essai d^un catalogue de la litUrat'ure de 

Vlrlande (Paris, 1883). 

Thus on pp. 34-87 there are twelve stories bearing the title 
aithed, or * elopement,* among the more important of which are 
A^thed Blatnaite, ingine Pmll, maio Phidaig, re Qoinchulainn, 
or * Elopement of Blatnat, daughter of Pall, son of Fidach, to 
Cdchulamn * (cf. G. Keatmg, Hist of Ireland, tr. J. O’Mahony, 
New York, 1866, pp, 282-284) ; Aithed Derdrenn re mcLccaib 
Usmg, or ‘ Elopement of Derdriu to the sons of Usneoh,' iden- 
tical with Longes maen-Usnig, or ‘ Exile of the Sons of Usnech 
(ed. Windisch, i. 67-82) ; and Aithed Grainne re Diarmait, 
or ‘Elopement of Gramne to Diarmait* (Book of Lecan, fol. 
181; Bnt. Mus., Harley MSS, 6280, fol. 25) In addition to 
Gath na Suirghe and. Gath Tochmarca, ‘Battle of the Demand 
m Marriage' (d’Arboia de Jubainville, p. 82 f.), there are six 
sagas bearing the title compert, or ‘conception* (92-94), of 
which the most famous are Gompert Conchobmr, or ‘Con- 
ception of Conchobar* (LL 106), and Compert Gonmlainn, 
or ‘Conception of Oiichulainn* (Windisch, pp. 134-146, 324 f.). 
Bachtra an Phalais Dhroidhaentamhuil, or ‘ Adventures of 
the Enchanted Palace’ (d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 124), is con- 
cerned entirely with love, as is also ven-6t a-mnas Ailella, or 
‘ Single Jealousy of Ailill * (178). There are five stones with the 
title of sere, or ‘ love* (205 f ), of which Sere FHnn go eriocaib 
Lochand, or ‘Love of Finn in Norway,* deserves to be men- 
tioned (Roy Ir. Acad., Ossianic MS, 1789-1818). As for those 
with the title of tochmarc, or ‘demand in marriage,’ there are 
at least twenty (224-231), Of these, mention may he made of 
Tochmarc Becfola (ed. and tr. B. O’Looney, Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, i. [1870] 174-183), Tochmarc Emere la 
Coinculainn, or ‘ Demand m Marriage of Emer by Oiichulainn ’ 
(Windisch, p, 324 f.), Tochmarc Etdine (ib, 117-133), etc. 

3 . Welsh. — Iu Brythonio mythology the natural- 
ism common to the Irish sagas has been greatly 
refined, and magic, especially in the form of the 
love-potion, assumes greater prominence. The 
nearest approach to a goddess of love is found in 
Branwen, ‘ White Bosom,’ daughter of a sea-god, 
who has been called the ‘ Yenus of the northern 
sea’ (C. I. Elton, Origins of English Eistoryf' 
London, 1890, p. 291). She was in all probability 
a goddess of fertility, hut reappears as Brangwaine 
in romance, giving a love-potion to Tristram, 
which in itself is perhaps a reminiscence of her 
former attributes as a goddess of love. D 6 n, the 
Welsh equivalent of Dann, was also perhaps a 
goddess of fertility, and had for her children 
Gwydion, Gilvsethwy, Amsethon, Govannon, and 
Arianrhod (MacCnlloch, p. 103). All these divinities 
play a more or less important part in the story of 
GilvEethwy’s illicit love for Goewin, the * foot- 
holder ’ of Math in the Mabinogion. 

Resorting to magic, Gwydion succeeded m obtaining for Math 
from the court of Pryderi certain swine sent him by Arawn, Mng 
of Annwf n, for the purpose of aiding him in his love affair. The 
trick was discovered, and a battle ensued, in which Gwydion slew 
Pryderi by enchantment. Having discovered that Qfivaathwy 
had seduced Goewin, Math transformed him and Gwydion 
successively into deer, swine, and wolves. It is also implied 
that Gwymon was the lover of his own sister Arianrhod, hy 
whom he had two children, MacOullooh suggests (p. 106) that 
these are mythic reflexions of a time when such unions, perhaps 
only in royal houses, were permissible. Arianrhod, on her 
part, while being the mistress of her brother, pretends to be a 
virgin and refuses to acknowledge her children. 

The more or less universal type of the treacherous 
wife is found in the story of the unfaithful dawn- 
goddess, Blodenwedd, who discovers the secret of 
her husband’s life and then places him at the mercy 
of her lover (T. W. KoUeston, Myths and Legends 
of the Celtic Race, London, 1911, p. 383). 

In the Welsh romances the element of love, due 
principally io foreign influences, assumes the aspect 
of woman-worship. This new attitude towards 
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love is already apparent in Kulhwch and Olwen, 
which is comparatively an ancient tale, and is 
further developed in later stories like Feredur and 
The Lady of the Fountain (see A. Nutt, and 

Mediceval Boinance, London, 1899). It is the main 
symptom of the extent to which, in comparison 
with the Irish, Welsh literature had lost its pure 
Celtic strain (Bolleston, p. 345 f.). The relations 
“between the sexes in Wales have already been dis- 
cussed in Ethics and Morality (Celtic), III. i-y. 

LrrBR,A.TTjBB. — This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 

LOVE (Chinese). — The importance of love as an 
ethical principle is recognized by Chinese moralists. 
This can he made suifieiently evident from the 
classical books. 

When ashed about benevolence Confucius replied: ‘It 
is to love all men'' (Anal. xii. 22). ‘J6n is the characteristic 
element of humanity, and the great exercise of it is in loving 
relatives* (Doct. of Jfeun, xx. 6), ‘The benevolent embrace all 
in their love ; but what they consider of the greatest importance 
is to cultivate an earnest affection for the virtuous’ (Mencius, 
vn. I 45). 

From^ these passages it appears that the general 
affection of love is modified in accordance with the 
claims of kinship and virtue. The ethical nature 
of true love is fui'ther “brought out in such sayings 
as these : 

* The Master said, “ It is only the truly virtuous man who can 
love or who can hate others ” ’ (Anal, iv, S). ‘The Master said, 
“ Gan there be love which does not lead to strictness with its 
object?”’ (i'6. xiv. 8). 

The importance of love as an ethical principle may 
also he seen in what is said of ^ reciprocity * (shu). 
This is in action, to put oneself in anotheris 
place.’ Primacy is given to it as the rule of life 
(Anal. XV, 23). It is not merely ^Not to do to 
another what I would not have done to myself,’ 
hut, more positively, ‘ To serve my father as I would 
require my son to serve me ... to set the example 
in behaving to a friend as I would require him to 
behave to me’ (jDocf, of Mean, xiii. 3). In the 
Oonfucian ethic, however, the exercise of love is 
limited by retributive justice. 

‘Some one said, “What do you say concerning the principle 
that injury should be recompensed with kindness?” The 
Master said, “With what then will you recompense kindness ? 
Recompense Injuty with justice, and recompense kindness with 
kindness ” ’ (A wti, xiv, 86). 

Speoialljr interesting in connexion with the place 
of love m Chinese ethics is the philosopher Mlcius 
and his doctrine of universal love, as the bond of a 
perfect social state. The Gonfucian ethic has its 
religions counterpart in the classical representation 
of Shang-ti as benevolent and righteous (of* art* 
God [Cliinese]), 

Of love in the narrower sense as between the 
sexes, neither its more romantic aspects nor its 
depravations are nnrefiected in Chinese literature 
from the Shi Shu Kinq down to present- 

day novels. In view of too evident grossness of 
thought and life, one is surprised to find the re- 
ligious sphere so clean. There is, e.pf., polytheistic 
superstition, but no grossness in the retigious wor- 
ship reflected in the classics, though it is true that 
regrettable features appear in popular superstition 
—spiritual beings may be attracted by fair 
loots of maidens and call them to the other world 
to be their wives; prostitntes may worship a 
goddess of their own. 

According to E, H. Parker (Studies in Chinese JRdigion. 
Loudon, 1910, p, '7), ‘there is a considerable amount of disguised 
linga worship, especially in the south of China.* He adds, ‘In 
any case, prayers for children, offered up by women, are 
common enough in every province.* 

Such prayers are in themselves innocent, but in 
some cases the accompanying ritual worship of the 
idol invoked is somewhat suspect, and is shy of 
publicity. Still it is substantially true that there 
is in China no deification of vice or any pubHo 
practice of immoral ritea 


Litbraturb.— I n the classical religion and ethics, see the 
relevant vols, of SBE ; and E. Faber, Mencixis^ Shanghai, 1897, 
For examples of popular superstition cf. H. C. Du Bose, The 
Dragon^ Images and Demon^ London, 18S(j, chs. 19, 21. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

LO'V’E (Christian and New Testament). — i. 
Divine love. — The highest and most satisfying 
faith which the human mind has attained, or can 
attain, is formulated in the sublimely simple con- 
fession, * God is love ’ (1 Jn #• ^®). This is inter- 
preted as meaning not only that God, self-conscious 
and moral, creates, sustains, and orders all things 
in love, hut that love is His very essence; and 
the spiritual conflict of the ages has been, and is, 
waged against the forces opposing this first principl e 
of religion and ethics, the acceptance or rejection 
of which leads logically to optimism or pessimism. 
A few expressions of the belief that eternal^ love 
subsists at the heart of all things, and manifests 
itself through them, may be chosen as typical, 

‘ Let me tell you why the Creator made the universe. He 
was good . . . and desired that all things should he as like 
Himself as possible ’ (Plato, Tim. 29 E). ‘ The Lord is good to 
all ; and his tender mercies are over all his works * (Ps 148^). 
* P’or thou lovest all things that are, and abhorrest none of the 
things w'hich thou didst make ; for never wouldst thou have 
formed anything if thou didst hate it* (Wis 1124). ‘And we 
know that to them that love God all things work together for 
good’ (Bo 828). ‘ 0 tender God, if Thou art so loving in Thy 
creatures, how fair and lovely must Thou be in Thyself * (Suso, 
quoted by W. E. Inge, Christian ItysticisTYi^, London, 1913, p. 
802). For lovers of Nature Wordsworth expresses the conviction 
that nothing 

‘ Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings ’ (Tintem Abbey, 132 ff,). 

There is no dubiety in E. 0. Trench’s large utterance : 

‘ We and all men move 
Tinder a canopy of love. 

As broad as the blue above * 

(The KiTigdom of God, 4-6) ; 

or in Browning’s cri du coeur : 

‘ God I Thou art love I I build my faith on that ' 

(JParacelstts, v. 61), 

And in Carlyle’s words there is at least a wistful longdng to 
believe : 

‘O Nature! . . . Art not thou the “Living Garment of 
God”? ... Is it, in very deed. He, then, that ever speaks 
through thee ; that lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves 
in mer » (Sartor Bmartm, * The Everlasting Yea *). 

It is common knowledge, however, that this 
splendid creed of three syllables is not only severely 
tested but strenuously contested. The notion that 
love is the ultimate reality of thin^— that tran- 
scendent love is Creator ana Lord of tlie world, and 
immanent love the life which pulsates through it, 
the Spirit ceaselessly operant in Nature and 
humanity— is pronounced by many to be a delusion 
and a snare. One of the champions of popular 
free-thought thus emphatically expresses himself ; 

* That God is love is a very lofty, poetical and gratifying con- 
ception, but it is open to one fatal objection— it is not true* 
(B. Blatchford, God and My Neighbour, London, 1907, p. 23). 

One of the leaders of phOosophic thought confesses 
that in the loss of this faith ‘we are confronted by 
one of the great tragedies of life ’ ( J. M. E. Mac- 
Taggart, Some Dogmas of Beligion, London, 1906, 
p. &7). So manifest and repellent is the blendmg 
of good and evil in human lives that Swinhume 
makes the chorus of one of his dramas sing ; 

‘ The high gods 

, . . wrought with weeping and laughter, 

And fashioned with loathing and love . , . 

The holy ^irlt of man ’ 

(Atalanta in Calydon iBoems, London, 1904, Iv. 269)). 
The bitter pa^n belief, that the gods take the 
same pleasure m the sufferings of mankind as cruel 
children in the torture of flies, still has its adher- 
ents, finding e:^ression, for exanmle, in Thomas 
Hardy’s pessimistic dictum, ‘ The Fresident of the 
Immortals (in j^Esohylean phrase) had ended his 
imort with TessJ Some critics of the world-order 
do not hesitate to declare that ‘ for all the Sin 
wherewith the Face of Man is blacken’d’ God 
needs to take as well as give man’s forgiveness 
(Omar Khayyam, quatrain iviii.). “^orst of all, 
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science hesitates to say that God is love. The 
belief so dear to the heart of Linnseus, that the 
phenomena of Nature bear witness to the benevol- 
ence of the Creator, is supposed to have received 
a staggering, if not a fatal, blow from the principle 
of evolution, so that no comforting rod or staff, 
but only a broken reed, appears to be left in the 
hand of the man 

‘ Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— • 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed’ 

(Tennyson, In Memoriam^ IvL), 

Confident assertions on the one side and the other 
help at least to make the issue clear, while they 
may also suggest that strong feeling is apt to he 
generated in the attempt to solve the problem of 
problems. Every man admits ‘the one absolute 
certainty that he is ever in the presence of one 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things 
proceed’ (H. Spencer, Ecclesiastical InstitufioTis, 
London, 1885, p. 843). The question is whether 
that Energy is controlled by love, or, rather, is 
identical with love — ^whether the All-Great is the 
All-Loving. 

(a) What answer comes from the heart of Nature ? 
That a struggle for existence, with a resultant 
survival of the fittest and extinction of the unfit, 
has gone on through geological ages and is still 
going on is one of the demonstrated truths which 
modern science has added to the sum of knowledge. 
And* many evolutionists find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to imagine a God of love ordaining and 
witnessing that secular conflict. But do they 
fairly interpret the struggle? The indictment 
against Nature which was freq^ueutly heard in the 
early and somewhat hysterical days of the evolu- 
tion doctrine is now generally admitted to have 
been based upon half truths. Unqualified asser- 
tions that ‘nature is one with rapine,’ that any 
little wood is ‘ a world of plunder and prey ’ (Tenny- 
son, Maudj IV. iv.), that ‘the cosmic process has 
no sort of relation to moral ends ’ (T. H. Huxley, 
Collected Essays, London, 1898, p. 88 ; cf. 197), that 
all progress is attained by the methods of the 
gladiatorial show or the battle-field, are seen to be 
almost a libel. For the whole range of life upon 
the earth — vegetal, animal, social— bears -witness to 
something qiSte different from hatred and strife. 
The two main activities of all living things are 
nutrition and reproduction, and, while the object 
of nutrition is to secure the life of the individual, 
the object of reproduction is to secure the life of the 
species. If one great factor of evolution is con- 
cerned with self-assertion, another is concerned 
with self-sacrifice, and it is not too much to assert 
that the world is not only an abode of the strong, 
but a home of the loving. 

‘ Nature has more to say than ** Every one for himself,” 
There has been a selection of the other-regarding, of the self- 
sacriflcing, of the gentle, of the loving’ (J. A. Thomson, The 
BiUe of Nature, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 179). 

If Kousseau erred in closing his mind to everything 
but the love, peace, and harmony of Natme, we 
are equally at fault if we find in her nothing hut 
discord and cruelty. 

‘ Love is not a late arrival, an after-thought, \ntli Creation. 
It is not a novelty of a romantic civilization. It is not a pious 
word of religion. Its roots began to grow with the first cell of 
life that budded on this earth.' It is ‘the supreme factor in 
the Evolution of the world. . . . The Struggle for the Life of 
Others is ttie physiological name for the greatest word of ethics 
-Other-ism, Altruism, Love' (H. Drummond, The Ascent of 
Man, London, 1894, pp. 276-281). ‘The principles of morality 
have their roots in the deepest foundations of the universe,’ 
and ‘the cosmic process is ethical in the profoundest sense* 
(John Fiske, Through Nature to God, London, 1899, p. 79). 

If, then, creative evolution is God’s theophany — 
His method of unfolding His purpose and revealing 
Himself — the facts of the case, on a wide and im- 
partial survey, go fair to prove that His central 
energy, or ruling motive, and therefore His true 


Name, is Love. And to Divine overtures of love 
the human heart cannot fail to respond. Viewing 
the world as mysteriously ‘ full of God’s reflex/ 
Charles Kingsley exclaims, ‘ I feel a gush of enthu- 
siasm towards God’ {Charles Kingsley * His Letters 
and Memories of his Life^ London, 1877, i. 56). 

It must be admitted, however, that there is 
another side. N ature’s physical and vital forces do 
not all inspire confidence, making us ‘ very sure of 
God’ and ready to acclaim the sentiment, *i^’s 
right with the world.’ There are times when it is 
not easy to ‘ rise from Nature up to Natme’s God,* 
or to maintain that He has done all things well. 
The facts that disturb one’s faith in the benevol- 
ence of the Creator are too many and too conspicu- 
ous to be ignored. The life of the forest and the 
jungle is not all idyllic. The wolf does not lie 
down with the lamb, nor the lion eat straw like 
the ox. The tiger and the tarantula are no less 
real than the fawn and the dove. It is impossible 
to forget Nature’s ruthlessness to the unfit or her 
savage outbreaks of fire and flood and tempest. 
Over against Natura Benigna we have always to 
set Natura Maligna, asT. Watts-Dunton does in a 
group of sonnets [The Cormng of Love). And the 
existence of positive evil in the world has driven 
not a few observers, especially those who have been 
victims, to the conclusion that God, whether 
personal or impersonal, is no more than an irresist- 
ible and inexorable Force, indifferent to pain, 
regardless of life, and therefore to be dreaded, 
hated, or scorned, rather than trusted and loved. 
This is the view which lends a tragic pathos to the 
Prometheus ViTictus, the book of Job, and other 
literature of religious doubt. 

With the best * will to believe,’ many a man cannot whole- 
heartedly affirm that ‘ the Variety of Creatures ... is so many 
Sounds and Voices, Preachers and Trumpets, giving Glory and 
Praise and Thanksgiving to that Deity of Love, which ^ves Life 
to all Nature and Creature* (William Law, The Spirit of Love 
[Works, London, 1892-93, viii, 86]). 

At the best the evidence is conflicting. Nature 
speaks with two voices. We can never be quite 
sure whether she is a kind mother or a cruel step- 
mother. Love is not seen at a glance to be her 
primal law. The men of science who decipher the 
testimony of the rocks do not feel constrained to 
proclaim with one accord that God is good, and, 
though they may comfort themselves with the 
reflexion that in Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
only a little has been read, and acknowledge that 
there is no religion without mystery, yet the in- 
quiring spirit of man is troubled. Devout but open- 
eyed spectators of the world-drama are sometimes 
‘ perplexed in the extreme.’ They feel as if Nature 
were betraying the heart that truly loves her. 

‘ God IS love, transcendent, all-pervading 1 We do not get 
this faith from Natura or the world. If we look at Nature 
alone, full of perfection and imperfection, she tells that God is 
disease, murder and rapine ’ (H. T. Tennyson, Alfred Lord 
Tennyson ; A Memoir, London, 1897, i, 314). 

And, if ‘ to be wroth with those we love doth work 
like madness in the brain,’ it is the crowning sorrow 
to doubt the God whose lovingkindness is better 
than life (Ps 63®). 

{&) But the God who speaks ambiguously through 
Nature reveals Himself also through humanity. 
He has His dwelling ‘ in the mind of man’ (Words- 
worth, Tintem Alley, 99). Here it must not be 
forgotten that the isolation of the human species 
from the rest of the sentient creation is now known 
to be unscientific. This fact only makes the growth 
of ethical ideas and ideals the more wonderful. 
The basis of society is the family, and the cosmic 
process which has brought into existence the 
conscious personal relation between mother and 
child cannot be said to be indiflerent to ethical 
ends j rather it may be held to exist for the sake 
of such ends. While Huxley is right enough in 
maintaining (L. Huxley, Life and Letters of Thomas 
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Eenry^ Huxley ^ London, 1900, ii. 268) that moral pur- 
pose, in the strict sense, is *• an article of exclusive 
human manuiacture/ he is wrong in denying it a 
place in the cosmic process. Human nature is an 
integral part of nature. If Nature is personified, 
human life is her crowning achievement. 

The development of ‘the moral sentiments, the moral law, 
devotion to tmselfish ends, disinterested love, nobility of soul — 
these are Nature’s most highly wrought products, latest in 
coming to maturity ; they are the consuinmation, towards which 
all earlier prophecy has pointed* (J, Plske, op. cit. p. 130). 

Now, these constitutive elements of the moral 
life are the root and gx'ound of that assurance of 
Divine love which must be regarded in the first 
instance as an instinct or intuition of loving hearts. 
The writer of the Song of Songs makes a Hebrew 
maiden, inspired by her passion of holy love, ex- 
claim : * Tor love is strong as death . . . the flashes 
thereof are flashes of fire, a very flame of the Lord ’ 
(S®). This means not only that the pure love which 

f lows and burns in the human breast is a fire 
indled and cberished by God, but that it is an 
emanation from, and in q^uality identical with, His 
own uncreated flame of love. He ‘never is dis- 
honoured in the spark He gave ns from his fire of 
fires’ (Browning, Am/ Wife to Any Husband^ iv.). 
Follow the gleam, and it leads to God. The natural 
is seen to be supernatural. ‘ The spirit of man is 
the lamp of the Lord’ (Pr 20®^). The prophet 
Hosea, made wise by a patient love outwearing 
mortal sin in his own home, had the truth flashed 
upon his mind that a human affection which hears, 
hopes, believes, endures all things, and never fails, 
is explicable only as a radiation from the love of 
God, a revelation of the heart of the Eternal. His 
own ideal conduct in the supreme moral crisis of 
his life sensitized his mind to receive a new and 
true image of the Absolute, His forgiving pity, 
his redeeming love, his confidence in ultimate 
triumph of good, gave him an unerring insight into 
the controlling principle of the Divine character. 
Love, he sees, is paramount in heaven and earth, 
and Justice is its instrument. Love is therefore 
the Leitmotiv of his prophecy, his master«key to the 
mysteries of religion and history. He dates to 
make his own eonfemo amaniU the preface to a 
stupendous love-tale, of which the scene is the 
world and the hero is God. He r^resents Israel’s 
patient Divine Friend as saying * I delight in love, 
and not in sacrifice. When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him. ... I drew them with cords 
of a man, with bands of love^ (6® ID* ^ 5 of. 8^ 1#). 
Later prophets and lawgivers reiterate Hosea’a 
teaching in many beautiful forms— ‘I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love : therefore have I 
continued lovingkindness unto thee’ (Jer 8D), 

‘ He will rest in his love, he will joy over thee with 
singing’ (Zeph 3^^; of. Dt 4®^ D® 10^®, Is 48^^ 63®). 
‘But it is not too much to say that the entire faith 
and theology of later Israel grew out of Hosea, 
that all its characteristic views and ideas are first 
to be found in his book’ {C. H, Comill, The 
Frophets of Israel^, Chicago, 1899, p. 63). 

(c) Jesus linked His gospel with the prophecy of 
Hosea hy repeatedly quoting the words ‘I will 
have mercy and not (ritual) sacrifice’ (Mt 9^ 12^). 
No one was so smft as He to discover the evidences 
of Divine love in Nature. The beauty of flowers, 
the ways of birds, the benediction of the rain, the 
glory of clouds, and the splendour of the sun in its 
strength spoke to Him of a goodness that was over 
all and in all He sanctioned the religious use of 
.Nature, He assumed that God is omnipresent in 
the external world. But that was not ffis whole 
message. Nature’s goodness was not His evangel 
Least of all did He worship Nature. 

‘Know, man hath all wMdi Nature hath, hut more, 

And in that irum He aU hk hopes ot good ’ 

<H. Arnold, ^ m Preacher 1 6 1 

(Poet, WifThSt Irfjndou, l$80, p. 5)). 


And it is the spirit of the Ideal Man — His 
personal expression in word and deed — that con- 
stitutes mankind’s surest evidence of the love of 
God. In His compassion for the multitudes, His 
tenderness to sinners, His hope for the vilest, His 
yearning to bring back the lost, His forgiveness of 
those who ‘know not what they do,’ He is the 
Kevealer of God. He changes Israel’s Lord of 
Hosts into mankind’s ‘ Our Father.’ The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel represents Him as saying, ‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14®), 
and the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord is a fact which science must reverently accept. 
Christ is indeed the crown of evolution, fnlfilling 
not only the spiritual ideals of Israel, hut the 
aeonian ethical strivings of Nature. 

* Our first reason, then, for believing that God is Love, is the 
authority of Jesus Ghrist— His declaration and manifestation 
of the fact as God incarnate. That is to say, all the cumulative 
and complex proofs of Christianity are proofs to us of this fact, 
which simply is the kernel of Ohnstianifcy. If Christianity is 
true, God is Love* (J. R. Illingworth, Christian Character^ 
London, 190i, p. 87). 

{d) The apostles always interpret Divine love in 
the light of Christ’s sacrifice. The love which 
inspired the early Church was more thau that of 
the Father who makes His sun to shine on the evil 
and on the good. It was that of the Father who 
withheld not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all J that of the Son who laid down His life 
for the sin of the world. In the NT the identifica- 
tion of Divine love with atonement is axiomatic, 
‘Herein ia lore’ — in a Divine initiative which 
povided a propitiation for sin (1 Jn 4^®). Personal 
faith centres in ‘him that loveth us, and loosed us 
from our sins by his blood ’ (Kev 1®), in ‘ the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me* 
(Gal 2®®). It was His Spirit of sacrifice that con- 
quered the inteilecfc as well as fche heart of the 
ancient world. His age-long empire is the ex- 
pression, not of the love of power, but of the power 
of love. He can never cease to be hailed as 
* Strong Son of God, immortal Love.* 

2, Human love.— Great and true conceptions of 
love have not been confined to any single nation. 
In the Greek classics love is often something much 
higher, purer, and nobler than sensual passion or 
natural desire. This fact appears clearly in the 
cosmogonic myths. The Eros of Hesiod is not 
* erotic ’ in the later sense of the word. His Love 
is the fairest of tlie gods, who rules over the minds 
and councils of gods and men, the great uniting 
power, who brings order and harmony among the 
conflicting elements of Chaos. To the lofty mind 
of Plato love ia the sympathy of affinities, the 
instinctive rushing together of kindred souls, the 
harmony of spirits, not without such a touch of 
natural feeling as strengthens without dishonour- 
ing the union. And the Stoics laid the foundation 
of a noble ethic in their conception of the brother- 
hood of men, regarded as akin to God, or even as 
children of one great Father. 

‘For we/ says the Hymn of Oleanthes, ‘are Thine ojBfspringf, 
alone of mortal things that live and Walk the earth moulded in 
the image of the M°(cf* Ac 17^). 

But Christianity raises love to a higher mood, 
smites it with a new ardour, purifies it hy the touch 
of God, making the natural love of man and woman 
sacramentally holy, and changing the bitterest foe 
into a potential friend as ‘ the brother for whom 
Christ died,’ The very vocabulary of love is 
changed, Eros, a word too often profaned, giving 
place to Agape. The natural elements of conjugal 
love, real and imperious enough, but consecrated 
now to the highest uses, have superadded to them 
the intaraate communion of heart and soul The 
genius of love is seen to be sacrifice, which has its 
source and sanction in God’s eternal self-giving, 
*THrlo« blest wboefe lives are faithful prayers, 

Wl^oae loves in higher love endure * 

(Tennyson, In Memofiam^ xacdil 
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Only of such lives can it be safely said that * love 
is an unerring light, and joy its own security* 
(Wordsworth, Ode to Duty, 19 f.). The strongest 
affection decays unless it is rooted in idealism. 
The house of life cannot be built on the shifting 
sand of passion. Love faints and fads unless it is 
braced hy the sense of duty. Lovelace*s hero, 
going to the wars, says to Lueasta ; 

‘I could not love thee, dear, ao much, 

Loved I not honour more.* 

It is always the ‘higher love ’—patriotism, the 
passion for liberty, the enthusiasm of humanity, 
the zeal for God’s Kingdom, any one of which may 
claim love’s final sacrifice — ^that gives the affections 
of the home a purity and an intensity never dreamed 
of in the life of pampered individualism. When 
Christ says, * He thatloveth father or mother . . . 
son or daughter, more than me is not worthy of 
me,’ He is calling men to the ideal life, which 
includes whatsoever things are pure and lovely and 
of good report. ‘ We needs must love the highest 
when we see it’ (Tennyson, Gutnemre, ad jin.). 

The truth is that the heart’s deepest instinct — 
its passionate ‘ amoris desiderium ’ — cannot be satis- 
fied with an earthly affection. The Hebrew poet 
speaks for the human race when he says that, as 
the hart pants for the water brooks, so his soul 
pants after God, thirsts for the living God (Ps 
‘The most philosophical students of love from Plato and 
Plotinus to Augustine and Dante have felt that it demands, m 
the last resort, an infinite object and an infinite response* 
(Illingworth, p. 88). 

Modern science has immeasurably widened man’s ! 
mental horizon, and the vaster the material world ■ 
becomes the greater is the spirit’s unrest in its cage 
of sense. It suffers from ‘ the malady of the ideal,’ 
and is restless till it rests in God. The deepest 
thoughts of a nation are expressed hy its artists ' 
and poets. Kossetti painted human love languish- ! 
ing for fullness of life, but evermore fearing death. ! 
Watts painted divine love leading life per aspera 
ad astra, Tennyson protests that his love would be 
half-dead to know that it must die [In Memoriam, 
XXXV.), while his faith in immortality stays itself 
on his deathless love of a friend. 

‘ Peace, let it be 1 for I loved him, and love him for ever : the 
dead are not dead but ahve * (Vastnm, ad fin.). 

At the close of life his supreme wish was to 
‘learn that Love, which la, and was 
My Father, and my Brother, and my God I* 

(Doubt and Prayer, 7 f,). 

Browning repeats in a hundred forms bis reasoned 
conviction that 

* There is no good of life but love— -but love I 
What else looks good, is some shade flung from love— 

Love gilds it, gives it worth * 

(in a Balcony [Worhs, London, 1885, p. 173). 
And he is certain that love cannot be q^uenched hy 
death. 

‘ No : love which, on earth, amid all the shows of it. 

Has ever been seen the sole good of life in it, 

The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife in it, 

Shall arise, made perfect, from death’s repose of it * 

(Christmas Sm, v. 97-100). 

If love is thus proved to be the essential char- 
acter alike of God and of the sons of God, this 
result profoundly affects all human relationships, 
(a) True intercourse with God Himself is a fellow- 
ship of love. To be right with Him is to have the 
heart of a lover or a child. Though the OT 
breathes many passionate longings for such an 
intercourse, the NT alone exemplifies it in its per- 
fection. The bare notion of such a divine fellow- 
ship was strange to the Gentile^ whose relation 
to the object of his worship was always cold 
and distant. Jesus lived in uninterrupted filial 
communion with His Bather, teaching His fol- 
lowers to do the same. It is their high privilege 
to keep themselves in the love of God (Jude and 
so to haye His love shed abroad in their hearts hy 
the Holy Spirit given to them (Bo 6®). 

(&) Tlite knowledge pf God can be attained only 


through love. In love’s lore a ‘dry light’ helps 
but little. Theology at its best, like ‘ divine phil- 
osophy,’ is always charged with feeling. ‘ Pectus 
facittheologum.’ Selfishness absolutely disqualifies 
the student of divine things. God reveals Himself 
to those who tread, like Himself, the ‘love- way’ — 
the path of lowly service, ‘ Even as the eye,’ said 
Plotmus, ‘ could not behold the sun unless it were 
itself sunlike, so neither could the soul behold God 
if it were not Godlike ’ (Ennead, i. vi. 9). Not to 
sympathize is not to understand. Love is the 
great hierophant of the mysteries of God. He 
that willeth to do the will of God shall not doubt 
His highest teaching ( Jn 7^“^) ; hut he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, and therefore 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen (1 Jn 4^®), 
has lost ‘the key of knowledge’ (Lk 11®®}. 

(c) The ideal society consists of persons animated 
and united by the spirit of love, each seeking the 
good of all and all of each. The programme of 
Christianity is the renewal of human life and the 
reconstruction of human society, on the basis of 
the faith that ‘ God is love.’ while hatred has a 
fatal power of division, love is the bond of perfect- 
ness (Col 3^^). Human associations are strong and 
stable in proportion as they are welded together by 
that hrotherfy love which is the law of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

‘ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove* 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love * 

(Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, nr. il. 6-7). 

(d) As man’s chief good, love is a task as well as 
a gift — an Aufgahe as well as a Gahe, It is not a 
passive sentiment or an involuntary emotion. The 
verb ‘ to love ’ has an imperative mood, which the 
^eatest lawgivers — Jesus as well as Moses — 
frequently use. To this extent Christianity as 
well as Judaism is legalistic. The practice of love 
is the highest exercise of freedom. ‘ The love of 
the wilr is no less real than that of the heart 
(Illingworth, p. 101). Love’s rise and process are 
dependent on a continuous effort, and the more 
perfect it becomes the more does it embody the 
inmost desires and strongest impulses of the soul. 
It is more than good-nature, which is no satisfactory 
basis for ethics ; more than good intentions, which 
are proverbially delusive ; it is a good will— which, 
according to Kant, is the one absolutely good 
thing in the universe. 

(e) All duties spring ultimately from the one 
duty of love. It is more than a poetic fancy, it is 
a literal fact, that, ‘ as every lovely hue is light, 
so every grace is love. ’ Augustine describes virtue 
as the unfolding of love—* virtus est ordo amoris ’ 
—and in reference to the cardinal virtues he says : 

‘I would jiot hesitate to define these four virtues which make 
such an impression upon our minds that they are in every man’s 
mouth : temperance is love surrendering itself wholly to Him 
who is its object j courage is love bearing all things gladly for 
the sake of Him who is its object ; justice is love serving only 
Him who is its object, and therefore rightly ruling ; prudence 
is love making wise distinctions between what hmders and 
what helps itself ’ (de Morihua, i. 15 [26]). 

The law of love is called the royal law {pdfios |Sa<rtXt- 
KbSf Ja 2®), because, being supreme in dignity and 
power among the principles which control human 
action, it brings all the others into subjection to 
itself. 

* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame’ (Coleridge, Love, 1-4). 

(/) And love is perfected when even its most 
laborious duties are performed with gladness. It 
is true that ‘ tasks in nours of insight will’d can be 
through hours of gloom fulfill’d’ (3VL Arnold, Moral- 
ity, 6f. [Poet. Works, p. 256]). But the moral life 
needs the heart to aid the will. It never flourishes 
long if its roots are left dry. Its strength and fruit- 
fulness are airways traceable to hidden springs of 
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affection. Schiller was justified in complaining 
that Kant made too much of the categorical impera- 
tive and too little of the sesthetic side of morality 
—the heauty of holiness. Duty is not perfectly 
done unless a great love makes the yoke easy and 
the burden light. Under this potent influence, 
each of a thousand thoughtful deeds becomes a 
‘ labour of love ’ (/c6iros dydirriSf 1 Th 1^). Fer- 
dinand in The Tempest (III. i. 7) says that the 
mistress whom he serves makes his 'labours 

E leasures/ and Jacob’s seven years seemed to him 
ut so many days because of his love (Gn 29-“). 
Moral education advances rapidly when a man can 
say from the heart, ‘To do Thy %vill, O Lord, I 
take delight.’ It is not enough that morality be 
‘ touched ’ by emotion ; it needs to be transfused 
with the spirit and transfigured by the glory of love. 

‘ ITo heart is pure that ia not passionate ; no virtue is safe 
that is not enthusiastic’ (J. E. Seeley, JEcc& London, 

1868, p. 8). 

It thus becomes evident that, before the activities 
of love can be spontaneous, a man’s very nature 
must be changed. ‘ Every one that loveth is horn 
of God’ (1 Jn 4’^). That which is natural, the self- 
life, is first, and afterwards that whicii is spiritual, 
the life of self-renunciation. And nothing changes 
the natural into the spiritual like the contempla- 
tion of the sacrifice of CInist, 

‘ Thou hast no power nor niay’sfc conceive of Mine, 

But love 1 gave thee, with Myself to love. 

And thou must love Me who have died for thee P 

(Browning, An Bpistle, ad Jin.). 
Many have found it possible to conceive lor 
Christ ‘ an attachment the closeness of which no 
words can describe ’ (Seeley, p. 187). To cherish a 
love for Him is to love His Kingdom, which ideally 
embraces the whole human race. AYhere the A V 
reads ‘We love him, because he first loved us,’ the 
BV has ‘ We love, because he first loved us ’ (1 Jn 
4^®), which may be rightly interpreted, * We love 
the Son of Man and, for His s&e, everj son of 
man.’ Christ’s constraining love is at once the 
impulse and standard of all Christian love — ‘ that 
ye should love one another, as I have loved you’ 
(Jn Judaism supplied the law of love (Dt 6®, 

Lv 19^®), Christianity si^plies the power— the grace 
which came by Jesus Christ (Jn 1”). It seems a 
priori impossible to love the world that hates us, 
but it is morally impossible not to love the world 
which God has so loved. Faith works by love 
(Gal 6®), and works miracles. 

*The gospel . . , desires the text **Love thy neighbour as 
thyself” to he taken quite literally, ... Is, then, this demand 
reasonable, and is its fulhlnoeut possible? The coolly reason- 
ing, common-sense intellect answers ‘♦No,*’ a thousand times 
over. . . . The gospel replies to this iVo with a decided, quiet 
Yes* (W. Bousset, The Faith of a Modem Protestant. London, 
1909, p. 17 1). 

While, however, all finite love flows from God’s 
infinite love, it is not always conscious of its source. 
It may well up pure and strong in a heart which 
has never been able by searching to find out God. 
And it is none the less acceptable to God though 
He is not yet its object. This truth is exquisitdy 
expressed in Leigh Hunt’s poem of ‘Abou Ben 
Adhem,’ who, though not yet one of those who 
love the Lord, has it revealed to him that, because 
he loves his fellowmen, his name stands first among 
those whom love of God has blessed. And it is 
expressed more authoritatively in Mt 25, where 
our Lord proclaims that deeds done in love to the 
least of Bus brethren are accepted as done to Him- 
self. Those who do them are unconscious Christ- 
ians. Their merit, of which they are astonished 
to hear, is real, and their reward, which they never 
sought, is sure. 

‘ For they love goodness, and to love goodness is in fact to 
love God. . . . Wmie, therefore, the unbMief of men who lead 
good lives must always cause regret to the Ohrlslaan, the good- 
ness of their lives need not perplex him, as being implicitly due 
to the same causa which has for himself become explicit* 
(Illingworth, p. 102). 


George Herbert calls sin and love the ‘ two vast, 
spacious things’ which it behoves every man to 
measure (The Agonie, 4). The one seems, but the 
other is, infinite. And the stronger subdues the 
weaker. Where sin abounds, grace— which is 
Divine love in its redeeming energy— superabounds 
(Ro 52 “). And all hope for the world lies in the 
fact that a God of holy love is, through His Spirit 
in His children, for ever wrestling with its sin. 

* Is not God now i* the world His power first made? 

Is not His love at issue stiU with sin. 

Visibly when a wrong is done on earth?* 

(Browning, A Death in the Desert^ 211 If.). 

Augustine uses a stuL finer figure than that of 
the arena. He speaks of ‘ the glory of love . . . 
alive but yet frostbound. The root is alive, but 
the branches are almost dry. There is a heart of 
love within, and within are leaves and fruits ; but 
they are waiting for a summer’ (In BpisL Joannis 
ad Parth. v. 10). The leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of nations tom by passions of hatred. And, 
with eyes opened by eating of tbe fruit, men find 
their Faradiso in letting their desire and will be 
turned, 

‘ Even as a wheel that equally is moved, 

By the Love that moves uhe sun and the other stars * 

(Dante, Par. xxxui. 144 f,). 

LmnATURR.— In addition to books named in the article, see 
E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1906 j L. T. Hothouse, Iforais in Evolution^ 
do. 1900; H. H. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesm^ Edinburgh, 
1892; W. Beyschlag, FT Theology ^ do. 1896; E. Sartorius, 
The Doctrine of Divine Love^ do. 1884 ; G. B, Stevens, The 
Theology of the FTj do. 1899 ; J Seth, A Study of Ethical 
Principles^, Edinburgh and London, 1898; J. C- Murray, A 
Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, i908; T. B. Stronpf, 
Christiaii Ethics, London, 1896 ; T. von Haering, The Ethics 
of the Christian Life, do. 1909 *, R. Law, The Tests of Life, 
Edinburgh, 1909; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, iv., London, 
1874, p. 222 f. ; R. F. Horton, The THnxty, do. 1901, p. 133 f. 

James Steahan. 

LOVE (Greek).—!. GODS OF LDFJ^.— i. Intro- 
ductory.— Gods of love, whether co-ordinate with, 
or actually in opjDOsition to, deities presiding over 
marriage and fertility, are products of a relatively 
late development. Doubtless, too, the moment of 
gratification gave rise to certain ‘ momentary gods,’ 
and served to fix their permanent influence in the 
cultus ; this group will include Aphrodite XlpS^ts 
in Megara {Pans. 1 . xlixi. 6), Aphrodite in 
Abydos (Athon. xiii. 672 C; cf. R. Meister, 
Griechiscm DiaL^ Gfittingen* 1882-89, ii. 230), 
Aphrodite MtYow^Tns in Gythium (Pans. ill. xxii. 1), 
and Aphrodite ne/n/8a<ri6 in Argos (Hesych. s.v. ; 
Nicand. frag. 23 [Bulmoider]). In Provence the 
phallic demon T^pwwv was dedicated to her service 
(16^ xiv, 2424), and the comic poet Plato (i. 648 
[Kock]} enumerates a group of kindred figures in 
her retinue. Another special goddess is the 'PaftL 
of an inscription from Phalerum (J. N. Svoronos, 
Ba$ athm. Mationalpimmm, ii. [1903] 495), whose 
character may be deduced from the epithets Jo\o- 
ttHkos and Maxai'^tis (Pans. VIII. xxxi. 6) applied 
to Aphrodite. With this single exception, how- 
ever, Aphrodite is everywhere the most prominent 
figure. 

2 . Aphrodite. — ^Aphrodite was originally by no 
means merely a goddess of love ; on the contrary, 
she also presided over the development of female 
life from the period of youth, and a relic of this 
conception survives in the storythat she nurtured 
the daui|hters of Pandaxeus flptom. Od. xx. 68). 
At marriages sacrifices were oiBfered to her in con- 
junction mth Hera and the Charites (Btymologv^ 
cum Magnmrhi 220, 64) or else to her alone (in 
Hermione [Pans. II. xxxiv. 11]) ; in Sparta the 
bride’s mother made a sacrifice to Aphrodite Hera 
(ih. III. xiii 9). Aristophanes (Nub, 62, Lysistr, 2) 
speaks of Aphrodite KwAtdls as specifically the god- 
dess of women ; and the VevervKKihs, the goddesses 
of birth, belong to her drcle (sehol. to Aristoph. 
The^rmph, 130, Lymtr, 2; Hesych. s,p,). In 
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an epigram of Theocritus (no. 13; cf. U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff, Textgesch. dcr Buholiher, 
Berlin, 1906, p. 118) a woman of Cos thanks her for 
the fruits of her marriage. The prayers of widows 
for a second husband were directed to her (Nau- 
pactus [Pans. x. xxxviii. 12]) ; in Sparta she was 
entreated to retard the coming of old age {ib. 
III. xviii. 1 ; Garm, Pop, frag. 2 [Bergk]). 

In addition to these functions, however, she 
promoted increase and growth in the larger world 
of nature, as appears from such epithets as Awpfrts 
(Cnidus [Pans. I. i. 3J) and (Syracuse [Hesych. 

which can hardly apply exclusively to the 
5w/)a Ki}7rpt5os. To her, as the goddess of fertility, 
the goat was sacred, and she rides upon it (A. 
Furtwhngler, SMA^ 1899, ii. 690 ff. ; P. Gardner, 
Melanges Perrot, Paris, 1902, p. 121 More- 
over, sacrifices of swine were offered to her, as to 
Benieter, at the festival of the ‘Tcrriipta in Argos 
(Athen. iii. 96 A ; the name of the festival is 
ancient, as is shown by the mode of its formation ; 
cf. * A.pBes-T'i^picL) ; as also in Cos (W, Dittenberger, 
Sylloge inscrip, Grcsc.^, Leipzig, 1898, p. 621), 
Thessaly, and Pamphylia (Strabo, ix. 438).^ And, 
just as goddesses of the field and of fertility, like 
the Charites and the Horse (w.'W. ), were often repre- 
sented as triads, so we find three Aphrodites in 
one temple at Thebes (Pans. ix. xvi. 3), and also — 
probably derived therefrom — in Megalopolis {ih. 
Ylll, xxxii. 2).® In this broader capacity she was 
worshipped along with Zeus, as was Dione (who in 
Homer is her mother) in Dodona {ib. III. xii. 11 ; 
IG xii. 6. 220, where the names of Aphrodite and 
Zeus ^Aippodlffios occupy the first place in a dedica- 
tion; ib. 551 additam.). Her association with 
Hermes is, no doubt, to be understood in the same 
way (Pans. viil. xxxi. 3 ; IG xii. 6. 273 ; C. Michel, 
Peomil dinscr. grecques, Brussels, 1896-1900, nos. 
832, 33 ; Ancient Greek Inscriptions vn the British 
M^mum^ London, 1874-93, iv. 796 ; F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Inschriften von Priene^ Berlin, 1906, 
no. 183). To her as the tutelary goddess of the 
meadow and of fertility, of the prosperity of man 
and beast, pertain also the deaications made to 
Aphrodite — probably as thanksgiving for eberrjpla — 
by those who were leaving office, as found in Hali- 
carnassus {Ancient Inscr, in the Brit, Mus.^ iv. 901), 
Cos {IG xii. 6. 552), Paros {ib. xii. 5. 220), Megara 
{ib. vii. 41), Acrm in SicOy (ib, xiv. 208 ff.), and 
elsewhere. As the protectress of a whole people 
she is called I[(Ip57}jui.os (cf. CGB ii. 658), and in this 
capacity she was actually accorded a iro/iinf} at 
Athens {IG ii. Suppl. 314c). She invites human 
beings generally, not merely the sexes, and is 
thus called 'Eraipa (Wxlamowitz-Mfillendorff, in G. 
Wentzel, eewv, Gottingen, 1890, p. 4) 

and '‘Appa (Pint. Amat. xxiii., though a reference 
to marriage is also possible here). 

Then the sinister aspect of her character as an 
earth-goddess is likewise duly brought out ; she 
bears the epithets ’BptviJs (Hesych. s.v.) and 
(Pans. n. ii. 4 ; Athen. xiii. 588 0 ; Pans. VIII. vi. 5, 
IX. xxvii, 5), as does Demeter in Arcadia; in 
Thessaly there was a festival of Aphrodite 'Avocla, 
or * Avbpo(l>bvQs (Nilsson, p. 378), which, it is true, 
seems to have had a reference to female love; 

1 Gardner’s attempt to find an Oriental origin for this feature 
is rendered abortive the fact that the goat has no place in 
the Astarte cult ; similarly Furtwangler’s efforts to interpret 
Aphrodite ’ETrcrpayia as a goddess of light are futile, as the 
aureole with which she is occasionally portrayed merely implies 
that at a later period she was identified with Ovpavta. 

2 Farnell {wS ii. 646) and M. P. Nilsson (Gnechisehe Feste, 
Leipzig, 1906, p. S86) are undoubtedly wrong in seeking to trace 
in all these instances a connexion with Adonis ; suoh a con- 
nexion finds no support in tradition, and, so far as the Argive 
festival is concerned, is contravened by the fact that there was 
DO State cult of Adonis in Greece. 

^ Of. H. Usener, in Mhevn. Mitseum^ Iviii. [1903] 206, where he 
points out that the disthiguishing names given by Pausanias 
must be of late origin. 


probably HepcnBia (Hesych. s.v,) is also to be inter- 
preted by this conception. According to an ancient 
theogonjr, she, together with the Erinyes and the 
Moirse, is descended from Kronos (schol. Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 42). A kindred figure is the Nemesis 
of Ehamnus (Phot. s.v. 'Pa^i/ovo'/a cf. 

'Wilamowitz-MSllendorff, Antigonos von Karystos^ 
Berlin, 1881, p. 10), while in Smyrna, again, we find 
two Neju^creir [CGS ii. 595 B, O ; interpreted by F. G. 
Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, Leipzig, 1857-63, 
iii 34). 

In Aphrodite was merged another goddess, the 
pre-Hellenic Ariadne or Ariagne; the result is 
most clearly seen in Delos, Avhere she acquires the 
name Hague {BOH vii [1883] 308), and in Amathus, 
where a festival in which the two sexes exchanged 
garments was celebrated in the grove of Aphrodite 
Ariadne (Nilsson, p. 369). Then in Cyprus we find 
a goddess of Spring named Aphrodite Beh Fr]p7r6{fi)'ira 
(R. Meister, SSGWi 1910, p. 247), who appears again 
in Crete as ''AvBeia (Hesych. s.v. ), and in Pamphylia, 
where her priestesses are called avdrjipdpoL {GIG ii. 
2821 f.). Certain glosses of Hesychius {s.w. BtiXKa 
and doia) which bring her into relation with the 
May-pole have likewise to do with this aspect of 
her character. In Amathus she is thought of as 
androgynous under the name of *A(/>p6dtros (Hesych. 
s.v.) ; in Phfestns, similarly, we find the androgyn- 
ous daemon Leucippus (Nilsson, p. 270). It is 
usually supposed that the Aphrodite cult of this 
district was derived from the worship of Astarte, 
and that it spread thence over Greece (most re- 
cently Nilsson, p. 362 ; cf. also EEE ii. 118*), It 
has already been noted, however, that the Aphro- 
dite cult of the Greek motherland presents certain 
features which cannot be explained as importations. 
There is also the fact that andro^nous forms are 
unknown as regards Astarte (W. Bandissin, PEW 
ii. 166), and that suoh are shown to be Hellenic by 
the figure of Leucippus and the festival of Ariadne 
in Amathus. The epithet 'Aj'fxaTos, borne by the 
goddess in Cyprus {BSGW, 1910, p. 246), is certainly 
met with elsewhere only as an attribute of Oriental 
goddesses (0. Weinreich, Ath. Mitt, des dent, arch- 
aolog, Instituts, xxxvii. [1912] 29, note 1), hut the 
name A/iaxos de6s (Soph. Ant. 800) suggests that it 
was peculiarly congruous with Greelc sentiment. 
Moreover, E. Sittig {De Grcecorum nominibus 
theophoriSi Halle, 1911, p. 106) has noted that 
there are in Cyprus no Phoenician theophoric 
names formed with * Astarte.* It is true that in 
the ancient Greek tradition likewise there are 
only ‘ comparative,’ hut no theophoric, names de- 
rived from that of the goddess of iove,^ but the 
same holds good as regards Eros (ih. p. 110). In 
view of the early relation between Cyprus and 
Arcadia, it is of great importance to note that her 
birth-place was transferred not only to Cyprus or 
Cythera, but also to the River Ladon (Hesych. s.v, 
Aad^epi)^), On the. other hand, it is not to he 
denied that the figure of Aphrodite shows a con- 
siderable admixture of Oriental features. Such are 
certainly the ritual prostitution of Paphos and 
Corinth (Nilsson, pp. 365, 376), the worship of 
Aphrodite Oiupavia {uGS ii. 629), and perhaps the 
fact that her image was armed {tb. 664). Her 
relation to Ares, which is frequently ascribed to 
epic influence, has not been satisfactorily explained 
(cf. K. Tumpel, EkckemdsJahrb.^ Suppl. xi. [1880] 
641). Another doubtful point is the Hellenic origin 
of Aphrodite BHirAoLd, the goddess of navi^tion 
(H. tJsener, Legenden der heiligen Pelagia^ Bonn, 
1879, XX.) ; she may quite well have been evolved 
from the goddess of Spring, who was brought across 
the sea from Cyprus (cf. Theomis, 1275 ff.). On 
the other hand, we must certainly assign a Semitic 

1 Even (IG vii. 686) and ‘ETra^piiSirQV are * com^ 

paratives ’ ; there is no 'EiraijbpoSi'cno; at all. 
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origin (see W, B. Smith, Mel, SQ7yi,\ London, 1894, 
p. 471) to the sacrifice of an omspclUtd to Aphrodite 
m Cyprus.^ The worship of Aphrodite was also 
influenced by foreign deities in other districts ; on 
the Black Sea there was an Qip^vlo. of Scythian 
origin (Herod, iv. 59, 67)j the lady of Apaturon 
(B. Latischev, Inscrip, Pont. Bum., Fetrograd, 
1885-90, ii. 19), 

The function of the goddess was in historical 
times narrowed down to that merely of the pro- 
tectress of love. It is only as such, with the 
exception already noticed, that she is recognized 
in the Ionic epic, and it is therefore worthy of 
remark that her cult was introduced into Smyrna 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 63) and Ephesus (Michel, Eccueil, 839 
A 5, B 25) by means of oracles. Even at a later period 
theophoric names formed from * Aphrodite’ rarely 
occur in Ionia proper (Sittig, p. 108), Her temples 
in that region were almost all devoted to the god- 
dess of love. In this capacity, too, she absorbed 
Peitho, who had originally an independent cnlt (in 
Sikyon [Pans. ll. vii. 7]), but subsequently became 
sometimes an epithet {IG ix, 2. 236), sometimes an 
attendant, of Aphrodite (WeizsScker, in Boscher, 
iii. 1797), as is aptly shown by the figure of 
Farnesina (Mon, aelf Inst. xii. [1885] 21). She 
usually appears as the goddess of female love, al- 
though the Aphrodite Kpyvvvk of Bosotia (PhanocL 
a^. Clem. Alex. Protr. ii, 38 [Ptr viii. 17] ; Atlien. 
xiii. 603 B ; Steph. Byz. s.'O. *ApytJvviop) seems to 
have had to do "with xaiSiKhs as is certainly 
true of the Aphrodite S/coria of Phmsfcus (Etym. 
Mag. 543, 49 ; in Crete the boys were called (TKbrm 
[schol. to Eur. Ale. 9S9]). As Aphrodite was 
brought into relation with the evening star in the 
^th of Phaon~Phaethon( Wilamowitz-Mollendorfi‘, 
KermeSi xviih [1883] 416 fe, Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1913, p, 33 f.), it is easy to see why maidens 
should murmur their love-pan^ to the moon-god- 
dess (schol. to Theocr. ii, 10 ; Hesych. s.v. oifpapla ; 
af^), just as in the Erotic Fragment (6) the lover 
invokes the stars and the crvPGPQm viJf. 

3. Eros. — Besides Aphrodite the only Greek 
love-deity of real importance is Eros. He too had 
a more general function as a deity of procreation, 
viz. in Thespise, where he was worshipped as a 
stone fetish (Pans. tx. xxril 1), as also probably 
in Parion, in Laconian Leuktra (ib. iii, xxvi. 5), 
and in the aex-oult of the Lycomids {ih. xx. xxvii. 
2} cf, Furtwiingler, Jahrb. des dent, arclmolog. 
Imtiiuts^ vi. [1892] 1161). In Elis he is repre- 
sented beside the Charites, and to the right of 
them (Pans. VX. xxiv. 7), i.c. as their leader, like 
Hermes elsewhere. From his procreative aspect 
arose the cosmic character wnich he bears in 
Hesiod and among the Orphics. In consequence 
of the obvious derivation of his name, however, he 
remained all along the god of sensual desire. His 
cult had only a narrow range. In Laconia and 
Crete sacrifices w^ere offered to him before a battle 
(Athen. xiii. 561 C), and the connexion between 
these and paederasty has been explained by E, 
Bethe {Mhein. Mus. Mi. [1907] 446). We are told 
also that in the Academy he had an altar which 
was supposed to have been erected in the period of 
the Pisisteatides (Athen. xiii, 609 D j Pint. SqL 1), 
but Euripides (Bipp. 638) asserts that offerings 
were never paid to him at all. In literature and 
pt his figure was always a mutable one, and he 
is the suDject of no clear-cut myth (J. Boehlau, 
Philolog. lx, [1901] 321, and 0, Waser, in 
Pauly- Wissowa, ^ vi. 487). Aleman (frag. 38 
[Bergk^]) calls him a boy ; Anacreon sometimes 
obviously regards Mm as a youth (frags. 2, 47), 
while in other passages frag. 62) one may 

1 The irp6ga.TOv IfrKmwpivovGoXL. I/ydU8, dtf ifettfi. iv. 66) 

iM doubtless to be understood in this sense ; of, J. Mwrquardt, 
Privatl6b6n det Leipzig, 1886, p. 476. 


well doubt whether he thinks of him as a personal 
deity at all. But this indefiniteness of outline, 
which persists throughout the subsequent period, 
is counterbalanced by the magnificence of the 
associated conception. While Sappho (frag. 1) 
naively prays to Aphrodite, ^who inflicts and 
removes the pains of love, ^Eschylus (frag. 44 
[Nauck®]) extols the might of that craving which 
pervades all that lives, and depicts the shattering 
effects of direpuJTrds epcas [Choepli. 599) ; and the 
other two great tragedians give expression to 
similar ideas regarding the destructive and en- 
ravishing power of ''Bpws (Soph. Ant. 781 ; Eur. 
Eipp. 525, 1268, tyh. Atd. 543). Thereafter philo- 
sophical speculation seizes upon the conception, 
and exalts it to heights before undreamed of. 
Plato (Conviv. 187 B), playing upon the etymology 
of the words, contrasts Odpavfa and as 

sacred and profane love— a contrast having no 
foundation in their essential meaning, hut domi- 
nating their usage for the future. 

4. Later developments. — In the sphere of com- 
mon life the deities of love declined as the practice 
of keteism gained ground. In this period the 
*A^podl(ria became a characteristically hetseristic 
festival (Nilsson, p. 374). Besides Eros we now 
find*'I/t6poy and 1160os, ‘Longing’ and ‘Fulfilment’ 
(Pans. I. xliii. 6 ; on the meaning of cf, 

Wiiamowitz-M5llendox‘ff on Bion’s Adonis, v. 68), 
and in other districts 'Avripm (Pans. i. xxx, 1, 
VI. xxiii. 3, 6). The earlier tradition still makes 
itself felt in the verses in which the bearded Eros 
of Siniias (Bucolici Grcech ed. U. von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff, Oxford, 1905, p. 147) describes his 
powers, but coineidently, from the period of the 
vase paintings ornamented with gold, a multitude 
of dallying Erotes find their way into art and 
literature, as shown by the epigrams of the Antho- 
logy and the paintings found in Pompeii. Among 
the Hellenistic societies the Aphrodisiasts were 
largely represented (F. Poland, Griechuckes Fer- 
eimwesm^ Leipzig, 1909, p. 189 ff.), though it is 
true that there were among them numerous 
foreign (Syriac) cults. The high favour enjoyed 
by Adonis also served to revive the worship of 
Aphrodite; the deities of love in general now 
reached their highest vogue, and it is in this 
eriod that we first meet with theophoric names 
erlved from Aphrodite, though no doubt— with 
but few exceptions— in the lower ranks of society 
(Sittig, p. 108). Aphrodite and Eros are no longer 
deities of the procreative impulse, hut are tiie 
guardian spirits of love in the modem sentimentiil 
sense. It is worthy of note that unhappy lovers 
now frequent the supposed tomb of Bhadine and 
Leontichos, the heroine and hero of the romance of 
Stesichorus (Pans. Vll. v, 13). Syncretism once 
more laid hold of the figure of the love-goddess, 
and combined it with that of the healing mother 
of the gods (IG iii. 136), while the recollection 
of her larger function survives in the literary 
tradition, as appears in the Proem of Lucretius, 
and as reveals itself also, immediately before the 
collapse of the ancient religion, in the PervigUvmn 
Veneris (Anth. Lat. i. 144 (Kiese and BiiohMer])— - 
the last memorial of antiquity to the goddess whose 
influence pervades the universe. 

liXTiRATmiB.— The mote important works have been cited in 
the course of the article. The reader may also consult : W. H. 
Engel, Kvpros, Berlin, 1841, ii. (materials): A. Enmann, 

‘ Kypros md der Ursprung des Aphroditekults,’ in M4m. d& 
fAcud. Xmp. St. Fttmhowg^ xxxir. [1886) p. xiii; L. 
Prellerand C. Robert;, GriedfdscM Mythologies, Berlin, 1887-94, 
i 846, 601 ; W. H. Roscher, art. * Aj^irodlte, ' in Roscher; 
A. Furtwiinglen art. ‘Eros,^ ib.; P. WeizsScker, art. 

^ Peitho,’ it.; K Tfimpel, art. * Aphrodite, Mn Pauly- Wissowa 
(to be used with oaution) ; 0. Waser, art. ‘Eros,’ i6. 

Kurt Latte. 

IL MTBtXOAt WBAS. — 1. The Homeric age.— 
It remains to examine what ideas concerning tha 
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emotion of love and its ethical value were charac- 
teristic of the Greeks ; and the survey will reveal 
considerable develpoment in consequence of politi- 
cal and social movements, together with a certain 
variety of contemporary opinions in the most 
important eras. The charming pictures of domestic 
afiection which are to be found in the Homeric 
poems, such as the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache {IL vi. S70ff.) or the meeting of Odysseus 
and Penelope [Od. xxiii. 85 ff.), and even occasional 
comments like ‘there is nothing mightier and 
better than when husband and wife keep house 
with united hearts’ {Od. vi. 182 ff.), and the 
tenderness of the allusion to the soft voices of the 
youth and maiden while they are courting each 
other {i7. xxh. 128), reflect^'a condition of society 
in which wedded love was highly prized. This was 
the natural outcome of the respect with which 
women were treated, and of the comparatively 
high degree of liberty which they enjoyed. 

2. Post- Homeric development, — The causes 
which led to the disappearance of the Achsean 
monarchies are imperfectly known to us (see art. 
King [Greek and Koman]), and the evidence 
available does not enable ns to trace the course 
of the changes which lowered women in public 
estimation hj depriving them of their earlier free- 
dom. But signs of their depreciation may be ob- 
served even in the utilitarian precepts of Hesiod 
regarding marriage {Works and Days^ 700 ff.); 
and the same tone pervades the invective of 
Semonides of Amorgos {frag. 7), whose pattern wife 
is the offspring of the busy bee blessing with 
material increase the gathered store of her mate 
(line 83 ff.). It is remarkable that the same simile 
is employed by Ischomachns in describing to his 
wife the duties which he expects her to perform 
(Xen. (Econ, vii. 32), and the whole of the training 
prescribed in Xenophon’s dialogue [op, cit» vii.-“X,), 
as well as casual allusions to domestic happiness, 
shows that the Attic ideal was satisfied by the 
loyalty of a careful and thrifty housewife (Lys. i. 
7). In historical times an ordinary Greek marriage 
was so entirely prompted by motives of convenience 
that we read without surprise the typical sentiment 
of the Athenian orator : 

‘ While we keep a mistress to gratify our pleasure and a 
ooncuhine to minister to our daily needs, we marry a wife to 
raise legitimate issue and to have our property carefully pre- 
served’ ([Dem.] lix. 122). 

3. Sappho. — It must not he supposed that in the I 

meantime the passionate outpourings of the lover 
faffed to find adequate expres^on in literature. In 
this respect the poems of Sappho occupy so peculiar 
a position that an attempt must be made to define 
it. Sappho, a poetess of such eminence as to have 
been accounted the rival of Homer and to have 
earned the title of the tenth Muse {Anth, Pah 
VII. xiv. 16 ; cf. Strabo, p. 617), owed most of her 
reputation to the fervour of her love-poems. Yet 
in estimating their tendency we encounter unusual 
difficulty, partly because, notwithstanding the 
additions made m recent years, only scanty frag- 
ments of hex writings survive, and partly because 
comic poets and later gossip-mongers nave shrouded 
her name in unmerited scandal. It is generally 
admitted that the story of her unrequited love 
for Phaon and of her despairing leap from the 
Leucadian rock are fictions due, perhaps, to a 
misunderstanding of her own words (IJ. von 
‘Wffamowitz-MoUendorff, S^pho und Simonides^ 
Berlin, 1913, pp. 24-40). Tlie grosser suspicions, 
such as those indicated by Seneca in his reference 
{Ep. Ixxxviii. 37) to the discussion of Bidymus ‘ an 
Sappho publica fuerit,’ are not to be supported by 
suSi doubtful evidence as frag. 52, and are contra- 
dicted no less by the soundest part of the tradition, 
which represents her as a wife and a mother (Suid. 
8.V. cf. Sappho, frag. 86), than by the 


sincerity and freedom of her genuine utterances. 
The psychological problem presented by frags. 1 
and 2 and Berlin frags. 2 and 5 is to understand 
how the yearning affection inspired by the loss or 
departure of one of her girl friends came to he 
expressed in terms usually reserved for the raptur- 
ous emotions of sexual love. The solution, so far 
as the evidence permits us to form a definite 
conclusion, is to be sought in the character of a 
remarkable personality. If Sappho was the in- 
spiring genius of a society of beautiful and high- 
born maidens, who sought at her hands instruction 
in the poetic art (frag. 136), and with whom she 
lived on terms of intimate affection, there was no 
reason why she should not, with a different inten- 
tion, have anticipated the behaviour of Socrates 
to his young disciples, by giving utterance to her 
whole-hearted devotion in the language of passion- 
ate love. The parallel was drawn in antiquity by 
Maximus Tyrius (xxiv. 9), who was, doubtless, not 
the first to suggest it ; and in modern times the 
good name of Sappho has been defended by F. G. 
welckex {KUint BchnfUn^ Gottingen, 1816, ii. 
80-144) and, more recently, by von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff (qp. dt, pp. 17-78). 

4. Tragic and other poets. — The poetic treat- 
ment of love was usually confined, as, e.g., by 
Mimnermus and Anacreon, to its sensual aspect, 
and it is clear from the history of the tragic stage 
that a serious preoccupation with the causes, symp- 
toms, or effects of love was considered unworthy 
of a poet who aspired to be true to his calling. 
Hence Aristophanes {Ban, 10431), in the character 
of ^schylus, attacked the degeneracy of Euripides 
in exhibiting on the stage the lust of Phaedra and 
Sthenehoea, whereas the elder poet had never been 
guilty of describing a woman in love. The unfair- 
ness of this criticism is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the nobility of the female portraits to be found 
in the extant plays ; but it is particularly import- 
ant to observe that here, as in some other respects, 
Euripides was the herald of a new development 
in imaginative literature of which the climax has 
probably been reached in the extraordinary popu- 
larity of the romantic novel during the last hundred 
years. To this we shall presently return. If we 
exclude certain features in the psychological studies 
of Euripides, however, the dominant conception 
of love figured its victims as entirely passive, since 
love was an over-mastering force which, entering 
into a man’s body, permeated it so completely that 
he was no longer able to control his impulses. 
Love was a particular phase of possession by a 
demonic being as popularly conceived (cf. Pint. 
Amah xviii. p. 763 A), ana was consequently de- 
scribed as a disease (Soph. Track, 544) or a madness 
(Eur, frag. 161). The medium which conveyed 
the mysterious influence was the faculty of smht 
(JSsch. Ag. 4271; Thuc. Ii, xliii. 1; Aiist. 

Nio. ix. 5. 1167 fit 4). The lover’s glance was a 
physical emanation from the eye, which, making 
its way straight to the eye of the beloved object, 
was met in its course by the responsive gaze speed- 
ing as fast towards the lover (Soph. frag. 433; 
Heliod. iii. 7 ; Pint. Qumst, Com, v, vii. 2, p, 681 B). 
The shaft of light then came to be regarded as a 
weapon (/SAos, r6^€V(m] which inflicted a wound 
upon its victim (see CIB xxiii. [1909] 255 ff., where 
copious illustration is given). But the love-god 
had his wings as well as his bow and arrow (Eur. 
Hipp. 630 ff. ). For, by another figure, every violent 
transport of emotion, including poetic inspiration 
(Find. Isthm, v. 64) and fear (Apoli. Bhod. iv. 23), as 
well as frenzy (Eur. Bacch, 332) and love (Plat. 
Phcedr, 246 B, etc.), was represented in the guise of 
soaring wng^, as if under such influences the agent 
were lifted out of his normal sphere intb a higher 
region by some supernatural force. Sophocles, in 
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a famous fragment (frag. 855 N.*), characterizes the 
love-goddesSj here a personification of the passion 
itself, in the following woids : 

‘ Love is not love aJone, t)ut is called by many names ; it is 
Peath, it is immortal Might, it is ragmg Frenzy, it is vehement 
Desire, it is Lamentation ; in Love is ail activity, all peace, all 
that prompts to violence/ 

Over and over again stress is laid upon the irre- 
sistible power of Love : he is the mightiest of all 
the gods (Eur. frags. 269, 430 ; Menand. frag. 235, 
iii. 67 K., frag. 449, iii. 129 K.) ; and not one of them 
(Soph. Track. 443), not even Zeus himself (Eur. 
frag. 684 ; Menand. frag. 209, iii. 60 K.), can with- 
stand his attack. 

*He is not wise,’ says Deianira in the TracMnicR (441 f.), 

* who stands forth to contend with Love, like a boxer at close 
quarters.* 

It is not difficult to imagine the result of this 
assumption upon the attitude of the average 
Athenian citizen. The celebrated UpSSovXoi of the 
Corinthian Aphrodite (of. Find. frag. 122 and art. 
Hierodouloi [Grseco-Koman]) help to explain the 
absence of moral reproach directed against the 
notorious ira^pat, of Athens. Resistance to the on- 
set of Love is no less reprehensible than it is futile 
(Eur. frag. 340), though excessive indulgence is as 
much to be deprecated as entire abstinence (Eur. 
frag. 428). Such self-control as was exhibited by 
Agesilaus in refiaining, despite the violence of 
his passion, from accepting the kiss offered by a 
beautiful Persian boy (Xen. Ages. v. 4f.) was so 
rare that the historian felt it to be altogether 
marvellous. 

5. Paederasty. — The passage last quoted con- 
fronts us with that form of the love-passion, the 
love of boys, which has come to be known as 

* Greek love,' and has tarnished the whole fabric 
of Greek morality. There is no trace of this custom 
to be found in the Homeric poems ; for the asser- 
tion of such relations having existed between 
Achilles and Patroclus is not, so far as we can 
tell, earlier than iEschjdns (frag. 136 lTragicorti7n 
Grcecorum FragTrienta^f Leipzig, 1889, p. 44]). But 
there is no doubt of its antiquity, at any rate, 
among the Dorian branch of the Greek race. This 
is established by the evidence of certain Theraic 
inscriptions (Jjwcripsfticnci? Grmcm imnlarum mark 

ed. P. Hiller von Gaertringen, iii* [1904] 
636 f,) } by the relation between the and 

in the disciplinary wstem of Spartan train- 
ing (Pint, Lyo. xvii. f. ; ^lian, Var. MisL iii. 10, 
12); and by the curious custom of the Cretans, 
according to which the lover carried off his favourite 
by a show of force, and was more or leas seriously 
resisted according to his supposed merit (Strabo, 
pn, 483, 484). The inveteracy of the habit may be 
attributed to its long descent from a primitive 
period when continuous military service involved 
a scarcity of women (Bethe, in Bkein. Mies. Ixii. 
438 fi'). Moreover, it is fair to admit that the 
results of such companionship were by no means 
invariably bad. 

H. Gomperz has well remarked that * the sentiment in question 
appeared in as many, if noc more, varieties and gradations, than 
the love of women at the present day. Here, as elsewhere, a 
noble scion was often grafted upon a savage stook. Devotion, 
enthusiastic, intense, ideal, was not infrequently the fruit of 
these at^olunents. the sensual origin of which was entirely for- 
gotten' (Greelb Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 1901-12, ii. 

Such an elevation of sentiment is the easier to 
undemtand if we bear in mind the continually in- 
creasing segregation of the sexes to which reference 
has already been made, and which, owing to the 
natural craving for sympatl^ and affection, left a 
gap to be otherwise hlled. Widely spread as the 
evu undoubtedly was, ^ there were many — probably 
an increasing number— who were keenly alive to 
its disgrace. ^ But sentiment varied among differ- 
ent communities, and, as compared with Athens, 

1 The free use of the word la this relation fs its^f 

slgniflcant. 


Thebes and Elis were subject to an unenviable 
notoriety in this respect (Xen. Bym^, viii. 34 ; Plat. 
Symp. 182 D). 

6. Philosophic love. — Such was the state of 
society when the teaching of Socrates began to 
open a new era in the progress of morality. By 
putting sexual desires more or less on the level of 
the other bodily wants (Xen. Mem. iv. v. 9, Symp, 
iv. 38), Socrates scarcely advanced beyond the 
prudential standpoint of the ordinary person. 
But his character, so completely vindicated by 
Aleibiades in the Symposium (215 Aff.), was free 
from any suspicion of vice ; and, though he some- 
times ironically pretended to be enamoured of 
beauty (Xen. Mem. vi. i. 2, Symp. iv. 27), and 
actually described himself as the lover of his 
younger companions and pupils (Xen. Symp, viii. 
2), yet he energetically repressed the erotic ten- 
dencies of his associates (Xen. Mem. I. ii. 29, 1, iii. 8), 
and required that a spurious love should be con- 
verted mto a true friendship aiming solely at the 
moral improvement of the beloved object (Xen, 
Symp, viii. 27). Plato developed his master’s 
teaching on this subject by connecting it with the 
innermost core of his philosophical system, and, 
in the dialogues Symposium and Bheedrus, he ex- 
pounded with matchless literary skill his doctrine 
respecting the true nature and purpose of love. 
The argument in the Fkcedrus (250 A) starts from 
the hypothesis of the immortality and pre-existence 
of the soul, which in its ante-natal state was asso- 
ciated with the eternal verities of the ideal world. 
Now, the ideas of Justice and Temperance are 
scarcely visible in their earthly counterfeits, and 
their apprehension is difficult and seldom attained. 
But Beauty is always so conspicuous that its 
phenomenal representation attracts at once the 
admiration even of those who are strangers 
to the mysteries of wisdom, and are engrossed 
in their mortal surroundings. Thus souls from 
which the glories of the images once beheld have 
faded by contact with earthly clogs, so far from 
being sanctified and inspired by the sight of beauti- 
ful forms, are stirred only with fleshly desire. 
But it is different with the lover who Is also a 
philosopher, and his progress is described in the 
lecture of Dioiima reported by Socrates in the 
Symposium (pp. 210, 211). The true lover, by con- 
templating the beauty of the beloved object, is 
immediately reminded of absolute Beauty itself. 
With Ms personal admiration for his beloved freed 
from the trammels of bodily fetters, he sees even 
more keenly the beauty of mind and character of 
which the outward form is only the reflexion. 
Presently he perceives the common kinship of 
beauty wherever it is manifested in action or 
thought, and learns that its complete apprehension 
is the task of a single science. Lastly, passing 
entirely from the individual to the universal, his 
soul is so neatly purified as to become re-united 
with the idea of Beauty itself, which is the ulti- 
mate source of ail beautiful persons and things 
belonging to the phenomenal world. Such is the 
significance of rd 6pdm Taidepafrrelr {Symp. 21 IB), 
or t 6 waiSepacrrety p^erh. tpCKoaoiptas (Phmdr. 249 A). ^ 
Plato’s philosophy left its mark upon subsequent 
ethical speculation, but was too much exalted to 
affect the opinion of the ordinary citizen. Aris- 
totle distinguished perfect friendship between good 
men based upon character from the spurious friend- 
ship of lover and beloved aiming a^leasure or 
utility {Etk. Nk. viii. 4. 1167a 1 ffi). Whereas the 
Epicureans entirely rejected love as a violent im- 
pulse attended by hrenzy and distraction (Epic. 

I J. Burneb haa reoeatly utiderbaken to show fchat the whole 
of the doctrine oonMuonly attributed to Plato was actually 
propagated by Socrates (Ormh JPhilos(rphy, i.> * Thales to Plato,* 
Londoa, 1914, p. 1401 It is obviously impoasible to dlscuw the 
question here, 
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frag. 483 [Usener]), the Stoics followed closely in 
Plato’s footsteps by recommending it to the Wise 
Man as an attempt to produce friendship with 
youths who displayed in their beauty a capacity 
for virtue {Biog. Laert. viL 129; Stob. Eel. ii. 
115, 1 [Wachsmuth]; Cic. iv. 70, etc.), 

otinus, as might be expected, adopted the rules 
laid down in the Syrnfosium as a means of approach 
to the supra-rational and transcendent First Being 
(Porpliyr. Vit. Plotin. xxiii.). On the other hand, 
Plutarch, whose dialogue entitled iptariKbs aimed at 
reconciling condicting views by^ a return to the 
commonsense point of view, while he was largely 
influenced by Platonic imagery, vindicated the 
claim of woman as the proper object of a divinely 
inspired passion (21, p. 766 Eff.). We even find 
Plato condemned altogether as unworthy of seri- 
ous ^ attention by such^ writers as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus {de Admir, m diemdi in Demosth,^ 
p. 1027), Athenseus (608 D), and Heraclitus, the 
author of the Homeric Allegories (76, p. 101, 19). 

7. Romantic love, — In the meantime we are able 
to trace the growth in Greek literature of the 
romantic love-story in which the hero and heroine, 
who have fallen in love at first sight, after a series 
of adventures are at last happily united. The 
realistic treatment by Euripides of certain tragic 
subjects was undoubtedly one of the causes which 
contributed to the appearance of the domestic 
drama known as the New Comedy. Among the 
stock elements in the plots of Menander and his 
rivals we find the intrigue of the son of a rich 
citizen with a slave-girl who often proves to have 
been originally a free-hom Athenian exposed by or 
otherwise lost to her parents ; the overreaching of 
an unsympathetic parent or a rascally pander by 
the cunning of a devoted slave or parasite; and 
the ultimate reconciliation of all parties, leading 
to the marriage of the happy lovers. But pathos 
and sentiment were entirely alien to the cold at- 
mosphere and artificial mechanism of these plays. 
A new tone — ^that of sympathy with the fortunes 
of the lovers— asserted itself for the first time in 
some of the masterpieces of Alexandrian literature. 
Whether this was merely the result of the difliision 
of the Hellenic spirit outside the confines of the 
city communities through the countries which then 
constituted the civilized world, or more specifically 
of closer acquaintance with popular Eastern tales 
such as that of Abradates and Panthea in Xeno- 
phon (OVro^. V. i, 3, VI. i. 31flf., iv. 2-11, viL i. 
29-32, iii. 2-16 ; see J. P. Mahaffy, GreeTc Life and 
Thought^ i London, 1896, p. 254; E, Bohde, Ber 
gHeckiscM Boman^i p. 583 fl.), it is impossible now 
to determine. The vigour of Alexandrian love- 
poetry receives its best illustration in the third 
book of Apollonius’s Argonautica^ where the growth 
of Medea’s passion for Jason, the conflicting inter- 
ests prompting her to struggle against it, and her 
final submission to an irresistible emotion are 
depicted with poetic power of a very high order. 
There is no doubt that Vergil made Apollonius his 
chief model when constructing the well-known 
episode of the loves of Dido and .^neas. Another 
example was the love-story of Acontius and Cydippe 
described by Callimachus in the course of a digres- 
sion in the Mtia^ the conclusion of which has 
recently been discovered in one of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (no. 1011 [=vii. [1910] 15 ff.]). The various 
features which became common to the writers of 
these romantic narratives have been summarized 
(A. Gouat, La Poisie alexandrine sous les trois 
PtoUmSes, Paris, 1882, pp. 140-160 ; J. P, Mahafly, 
op. cit, p. 256 ff.) as follows: (1) the minute por- 
traiture of the personal beauty of the lovers ; (2) 
the sudden interposition of the love-god at their 
first meeting; (3) the record of the misfortunes 
obstructing the fulfilment of their wishes; (4) the 


description of the pangs of thwarted love ; and (5) 
the importance attached to the preservation of the 
virgin purity of the heroine amidst all her trials 
and dangers until her final reunion with the hero. 
It is unnecessary to follow in detail the influence 
exerted by the art of Callimachus and Philetas 
upon Latin poetry, and especially upon the works 
of Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid ; but mention 
should he made of the MiX7?£rta/cfi of Aristides, which 
had an extensive circulation in the Boman era 
(Ovid, Trist. ii. 413; Lucian, Am. i.). This was a 
collection of erotic tales put together in the 2nd 
cent. B.C., whose general character may be inferred 
from Petronius, Apuleius’s Metamorphoses ^ and 
Lucian’s Asinus. The work of Parthenius dedi- 
cated to Cornelius Gallus was difierent in both 
scope and purpose : it consisted of excerpts relat- 
ing to the misfortunes of lovers and drawn from 
various historians and poets. The characteristic 
features of the romantic love-story enumerated 
above were closely followed by the later romance- 
writers {ipuTLKol; cf. art. FICTION [Primitive] (^’)), 
who were the direct inheritors of the Alexandrian 
tradition and became extremely popular in the 
Middle Ages (I. Bekker, Anecd. Grma, Berlin, 
1814, p. 1082). The best of these novels was the 
Mthiimiea of Heliodorus {3rd cent. A.D.), who was 
preceded by Xenophon, the author of the Ephesiacay 
and followed by Achilles Tatius {Leueippe and 
Clitophon) and Chariton ( Clicereas and Callirrhoe). 
The Baphnis and Chloe of Longus was constructed 
according to the same plan, but under the influence 
of the pastoral Idylls of Theocritus, To these 
names should be added the fictitious love-letters of 
Alciphron and Aristaenetus, which aimed at restor- 
ing the Attic flavour of the New Comedy. 

LPTBRATimB. — Several of the authorities consulted have been 
indicated above. Certain portions of the subject-matter are 
covered by E. Bethe, * Die dorische Knabenliebe,’ Rhein. Mm. 
1 x 11 [1907] 488 ff. ; E. Rohde, JDer gnechuche Roman^, Leipzig, 
1900. For the ethical development in general, see the authori- 
ties quoted under Ethics and Morauixy (Greek), and especially 
L. Schmidt, Rte Mhik der alien Griechen, Berlin, 1888, 1 . 
204-208 ; J. Denis, Histoire des theories et des idies moraUi 
dam Vantiqu%U\ Pans, 1879, 11 . 122-164. 

A. C. Pearson. 

LOVE (Jewish). — The dictionaries define love 
as * a feeling of strong personal attachment, in- 
duced by that which ddights or commands admira- 
tion.’ The subdivisions of this sentiment comprise 
the impulses of attachment, due to sexual instinct, 
or the mutual affections of man and woman ; the 
impulses which direct the mutual affections of 
members of one family, parents and children, 
brothers and other relatives ; the attachment that 
springs from sympathetic sentiments of people with 
harmonious character, friendship; and, finally, 
the various metaphorical usages of the word, as 
the love for moral and intellectual ideals. To the 
last class belongs the religious concept of love 
for God, while the particular Biblical conception of 
God’s love for Israel is closely related to the idea 
of paternal affection. 

I. Sexual love. — ^Love for woman as an irre- 
sistible impulse is most strongly represented in 
Canticles in the words ; 

‘Love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave : the 
flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a very flame of the Lord, 
Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it ; if a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
he would utterly be contemned ' (86*). 

The passion of sexual instinct which must be ele- 
vated by a feeling of love is repeatedly referred to 
in the same book (2®** 3® 6®- ® 8^*- ; see also 1®^* 2"* 
31-4.6.1077)^ and sensuous life of the low physical 
type is often mentioned either directly (Pr 7^®) or 
as the most natural metaphor for reprehensible 
inclinations (Hos 3^). The Biblical stories give us 
repeated instances of the power of sexual passion, 
as in the oas6 of Samson (Jg 14^® 16^ where the 
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demonic power of woman over man leads man to 
ruin. Similar is the case of Shechem {Gn 34), 
though in his case the love for Binah is not of the 
strictly carnal nature which characterizes the rela- 
tion between Samson and Delilah. The love of 
King Solomon for many strange women— a proto- 
type of the baneful influence of the harem on 
politics in the Orient— is given in the Bible (1 K 
11^) as the cause of the downfall of the wisest of 
kings. The Bahbis consistently prove from this 
story that it is impossible for any man to guard 
against the influence of W’^oman, and use this fact 
as support for the theological doctrine that law is 
unchangeable ; for even Solomon, who thought he 
was wise enough to he safe from having his heart 
turned away by women (Dt fell a victim to 
tlieir influence [Ex, Eabhd, ch. vi., Tanlpnmdi Ex,, 
ed. S. Buber, ^Vilna, 1885, p. 18). 

With equal force sexual passion is described in 
the case of Amnon, raping his stepsister Tamar 
(2 S 13), when, after the gratification of the brutal 
impulse, Amnon’s passion turns into hatred and 
disgust (v.^®), a story which has a remarkable 
parallel in Max Halbe*s tragedy Jugmd (Berlin, 
1893), The term ‘ love * is ^uao used with regard 
to other physical pleasures, as love for delicacies 
(Gn 27^). 

2* Matrimonial and parental love. — The higher 
conception of matrimonial love as an attachment 
which elevates sexual relationship, just as the 
latter without such relationship is degrading, is 
often referred to both in principle and in illustra- 
tive story. The case of Jacob, who was willing to 
work seven years in order to gain Kacliel, and the 
remark that those seven years passed by like ‘a 
few days * (Gn 29^), as well as the hope of Leah 
that the birth of her third son would make Jacob 
love her (v.^), show that ideal matrimonial rela- 
tions are to lae governed by spiritual aftection. 
Thus the marriage of Isaac and Bebekah, arranged 
by their parents, ripens into love (Gn 24^). A 
further stage to the relation of Jacob and Leah is 
that of Elkanah and Hannah (1 S X®), where the 
husband tries to console his wife, longing for the 
blessing of children, by saying, * Am I not better 
to thee than ten sons ? * David is spurred by the 
love of Michal to do great acts of valour (18^) — a 
conception of life akin to that of troubadour times. 
Even in the story of Esther the king’s love for the 
queen (Est 2^^), while in many ways showing the 
characteristics of an Oriental despot, willing to 
give half of his kingdom away in order to gratify 
the whim of an odalisk, is presented as an attach- 
ment seizing the king with the force of a sudden 
passion. Such passion is referred to in the case of 
a captive of war, and the law requiring that she 
be allowed^ time to become assimilated to her en- 
vironment is dictated W a delicate understanding 
of womanly feelings (Dt 21^*^-^^). The placing of 
duty above personal feeling underlies the law for 
the conduct of a man who has t^vo wives, one 
of whom is beloved, and the other hated 
It is worthy of note that EabWical apologetics 
explains the love m a tribute of piety and hatred 
^ being ‘hated by God’ {Sifre,^6L U, Friedmann, 
Yienna, 1864, p. 113). At the same time Rabbinic 
etMcs derives from this law a condemnation of 
polygamy as leading to domestic trouble (id.). In 
a warning against sexual licence the author of 
Proverbs advises (6^) devotion to ‘ the loving hind 
and the pleasant doe ’ ; and the author of iSclesi- 
astes gives as a recipe for happiness the advice: 

“Live Joymuy Vrffch the wife whom thou lovesfe tJl the dgtve 
of the life of thy vanity for that is thy portion in life ' (0^). 

It is significant that sudh advice was put in the 
mouth of King Solomon. In full harmony with 
this conception of domestic felicity, as the highest 
ideal of life, are many Bablbhdcad statements. 


* Of him who loves his wife like himself and honours her more 
than himself, Scripture (Job 6‘^) savs: “ Thou shalb know that 
thy tent is in peace” * (T«bhdm6th, 626). 

Closely related to this conception of love is the 
love of children, so often referred to in the OT, 
and already implied in the many passages praising 
the happiness derived from the possession of chil- 
dren (Ps 127^*'^ 128®, Pr 17®) and the misfortune of 
not having children, as in the case of Rachel, who 
would rather die than live without them (Gn 30^), 
and in the similar case of Hannah (1 S 1). The 
love of Jacob for Joseph, because ‘ he was the son 
of his old age ’ (Gn 37®^-), and the love for Benjamin, 
who, in addition to being a son of his father’s old 
age, was the only one left of his mother (44®®), are 
so naturally presented that they show the psycho- 
logical continuity of human nature. The same 
feature of truly human life is seen in the story of 
Jacob and Esau, where the father loves the daring 
hunter Esau, while Bebekah feels more affection 
for Jacob, the young man of domestic habits (25®®), 
Such affection does not rest in the blood, but is 
often stronger in persons attracted by congenial 
feelings. There is hardly in the whole world’s 
literature a nobler expression of devotion than the 
words spoken by Buth to Naomi (Ru 1^®^*), and 
the words of felicitation spoken to Naomi on the 
birth of Ruth’s son, that Ruth’s love for her is 
greater than that of seven sons (#®), are felt by 
the reader of to-day as a profound truth, just as 
they were at the time when they were written. A 
similar feeling of affinity is that of the faithful 
servant, of which the law takes cognizance in the 
case of a slave who would rather stay in the house 
of his master than go free (Dt 15^®, Ex 21®). 

3 * Friendship and wider love. — The love of 
friends is naturally presented in comparison with 
that arising from sexual and blood relationship. 
David says of Jonathan: ‘Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of vt^omen ’ (2 S 1®®). 
A true friend is one * that sticketh closer than a 
brother’ (Pr 18®^). False friends who fail in the 
hour of need are often referred to (Ezk 16®®**®** 
23®* «, Eos 2®* La 1^ Ps 109«*). The happiness 
that friendship brings in poverty is contrasted with 
abundance and hatred (Pr 15^’^)! In correct inter- 
pretation of this experience the Bahbis speak of the 
natural Meudahip of the ostracized for each other, 
naming the pros^ytes, slaves, and ravens (Talm. 

1186). As specimen of the highest love 
the Babble give the ease of David and Jonathan 
fl S 20^^), and contrast it with that of Amnon and 
Tamar, showing that the first, because unselfish, 
lasted, while the second, being based on carnal 
passion, could not last {Ahh6th, v. 16). 

Love, as not limited to friends, but extended to 
all mankiud, is a principle the priority of which 
Jewish and Christian theologians have been con- 
testing with one another. On the J ewish side it was 
claimed that the command, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Lv 19^), is universal. & 
proof for this conception it was adduced that the 
commandment of love in the same chapter is ex- 
tended to the stranger, ‘for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt ’ (v.®*),^ and that, therefore, it 
expresses impUcitly the idea of Hillel (o'.v.)— -a 
teacher of the 1st cent. B.o. — ‘What is hateful 
unto thee do not unto thy neighbour ; this is the 
whole Torah, and all the rest is its commentary’ 
(Talm. ShcMathi Bin). It is claimed that in the 
same sense Babhi AqibS, a teacher of the 2nd 
cent., said? “‘Love thy neighbour as thyself” is 
a great principle ® in the Torah’ (Bifrd, Q^dhdsMrn, 
ch. 4 j x. 3). Christianity, 

on the other hand, claims that Jesus, in theparahle 
of the Good Bamaritan (Lk 10 ®®“®^)^ the first to 
answer the question. Who is my neighbour?, in 
t 1 tflBO m? 10^®. » Or foudamental principle, 
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the universalisfcic sense. ^ One might introduce the 
argument that the Rabbis interpret the command- 
ment, ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as teaching 
a humane method of execution, evidently implying 
that even the criminal remains our neighfour 
(Talm. JPes. 15a). The Hebrew word dhehh (‘lover’) 
for friend is also used in the social sense, as in the 
case of Hiram and David (1 K 5’® [EV 5^]). 

True love is tested by the sincerity which will 
not hesitate to rebuke and which will accept 
rebuke (Pr 9®), but, on the other hand, loving 
friendship will overlook faults (10^^ 17®). In 
the same sense the Talmud reports that Johanan 
ben N^rt praised his companion Rabbi Aqlba 
for having loved him more each time that their 
teacher chastised him on the ground of a charge 
made by Johanan {ArdhMn, 16&), For this reason 
controversy on religious questions between father 
and son, teacher and disciple, will promote their 
mutual love {QtddHsMn, ZOb). At the same time 
it is commanded to suppress hostile feelings. In 
Talmudic casuistry the question is asked, What 
precedes, if a man see at the same time his enemy’s 
and Ms friend’s ox or ass lying under his burden 
(Ex 23®) ? The answer is given that he must first 
help his enemy ‘ in order that he train himself in 
subduing passion’ (Bdbhd 326). Love is 

also used in the plain social sense, as when it is 
said that * breakfast removes jealousy and brings 
love’ (ib. 1076). The making of friends is true 
greatness. He is a strong man who can turn his 
enemy into a friend {Ahhdth B. NdthdUf ch. 23). 
Just as true friendship is praised and recom- 
mended, so false friendship is condemned. The 
Rabbis warn man to keep at a distance from high 
officials, for ‘ they pose as lovers, when they have 
use for you, and will not assist you in the time 
of distress’ {AbAdth, ii. 3). The utilitarian point 
of view in friendship is presented in the case of 
Canaan who — so the Talmud says— admonished 
his sons to love one another, hut at the same time 
to love all vices (F^sahtmt 1136). On the other 
hand, it is cited as an expression of true love, 
when Rabbi Judah han-Nasi, while the spiritual 
head of the Jewish community, repealed his own 
decision in a legal case when he heard that Rabbi 
Jose had decided differently. 

4. Metaphorical uses. — Love in the metaphorical 
sense is used very frequently in connexion with 
wisdom, especially in the introduction to Proverbs 
(4® 8^’) ; see also the counterpart of loving folly or 
hating wisdom ( P® 8®®). As true wisdom is identical 
with the Torah, we find the love of the Torah (Ps 
11997. 168) and of God’s commandments (vv.'*'^** 
monotonously repeated in the long Psalm, which 
evidently is the work of an early Pharisee who 
anticipates the ideal presented in the sayings of 
the Fathers : 

‘ Turn it [the Torah] over and turn it over, for everything is 
in it, speculate over it, grow old and grey with it, and never 
depart from it, for there is no higher conception of life than 
this ’ (Ibhdth, V. 22) 

This conception is repeated innumerable times in 
theory and story. In commenting on the passage, 

‘ This day thou art become the people of the Lord 
thy God ’ (Dt 27®), the Rabbis say : 

‘‘Israel had indeed become God’s people forty years previ- 
ously, hut Scripture wishes to say that to one who studies the 
Torah earnestly, it becomes new ever^ day ’ {B^fokhdth, 68&). 
As an example of such devotion Joshua is quoted 
{M^ndMfh^ 996), to whom God^ said, not in the 
sense of a commandment, but in the sense of a 
blessing, that the Torah should not depart out of 
his mouth (Jos 1®). 

The love of instruction— in Hebrew synonymous 
witii reproof (Pr 12^)— wisdom (29®), pm-ity of heart 
(22^1), righteousness (Ps 45^), and kindness (Mio 6®) 
axe characteristic traits of the pious, just as to love 
Lazarus, Die Ethik des Judenturm, Frankfort, 1898, 
pp. 144-183. 


their opposites is characteristic of the wicked (Ps 
52®^ ), The injunction of Micah (6®) to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God is 
presented by a Rabbi of the 4th cent, as the sum- 
total of ‘the 613 commandments of the Torah’ 
{MakJcdthi 24a). The true disciple of Aaron is, 
according to Hillel, ‘he that loves peace and 
pursues it’ {Abhdth^ i. 12; cf. Ps 34^^). To 
Rabbinic theology ethical conduct and ritualistic 
conformity are equally divine commands {ib. ii. 1), 
and therefore the righteous is he who practises 
God’s laws without regard to material advantage. 
Moses took care of Joseph’s remains (Ex 13^®) while 
the Israelites were busy trying to secure the 
booty of the drowned Egyptians, which shows how 
he loved God’s commandments {B6tdh^ 13a}, for to 
bury the dead is the highest of the cardinal virtues 
(see To Mt 8^ Lk 9®®). Fulfilling God’s 

commandments at a great personal sacrifice is an- 
other proof of love. The legend reports that Rabbi 
Gamaliel bought a palm-branch at a thousand 
drachmse to fulfil the divine commandment (Lv 
23^®) even while on board a ship [Svkhdliy 416). A 
similar story of a great number of ducats paid for 
an ethrdg (citron used on the same occasion) is 
told by L. Miinz, Bahbi EUasar genannt Schemen 
Bokeachf Trbves, 1895, p, 115, God’s sanctuary, as 
a place where only the righteous may set their foot 
(Ps 15^), is also an object of love for the righteous 
(26®). In a eudsernonistie sense love is advised for 
the practical pursuits of life in the Rabbinic saying : 

‘Love M^lakhah [work in the sense of man’s occupation], 
avoid office and seek not the acquaintance of those in power ' 
{Xhhdthy i. 10) 

As devotion to practical pursuits, love is mentioned 
in the case of king Uzziah, who is praised as one 
who ‘ loved husbandry ’ (2 Ch 26^®). Perhaps the 
obscure passage in Ec 6® is to be interpreted in 
this sense of a king who is devoted ‘to the 
field.’ The popularity of a king is referred to as 
love in 1 S 18^®. As a love of the ruler fox the 
people the Rabbis define the devotion to public 
improvements in the case of Joshua, who is said to 
have built roads and erected public buildings 
{'EruhMn^ 226). Time-serving is implicitly con- 
demned in those who ‘ love the rich, while the poor 
is hated by his own neighbour’ (Pr 14^®). Pro- 
hets who seek their own material advantage are 
enounced as ‘watchmen loving to slumber’ (Is 
66^®), and the people steeped in materialism are 
said to ‘ love cakes of raisin ’ (Hos 3^). 

A special theological aspect of love in the 
metaphorical sense is the use of the word as refer- 
ring to the mutual relation of God and Israel, both 
in Biblical and in Rabbinical literature. The 
traditional liturgy speaks very often of God’s love 
for Israel in giving it His commandments, especi- 
ally Sabbath and holy days, and this love is often 
referred to in the Bible as the love of a father for 
his children, as that of a loving husband, and 
especially as that of a bridegroom (Db 7®* 23^, 

1 K 10®, 2 Ch 2^1 9®, Is 43^ 63®, Hos 3^ 9^® 11^ 14*, 
Mai 1® 2^^). Inasmuch as Israel is ordained to 
maintain the heritage of Abraham to do justice 
(Gn 18^®), God loves justice and righteousness (Ps 
33® 37^ 146®, Is 61®) and hates him ‘ that loveth 
violence’ (Ps 11®). As Zion stands for the embodi- 
ment of all that is noble, God loves Mount Zion 
(78®®) ; and, as Israel’s patriarchs were the living 
representatives of this ideal, God loves them and, 
for their sake, their descendants (Dt 4®'^). Just as 
Israel is not selected by God for His power, but 
for His righteousness (Dt 7® 10^® ; cf . Pr 16®), so He 
loves the humble (Is 66®) and His symbol, the 
stranger (Dt 10^®). Prosperity is not a sign of 
God’s love, and affliction is not a si^ of His 
hatred, for the Lord often ‘ correcteth Mm that he 
loveth’ (Pr 3^®; see Job 6^'^). Yet prosperity is 
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repeatedly quoted as a token of God*s love, as in the 
case of Solomon (2 S 12 ^). In a satirical sense the 
correctional value of suifering is referred to in a 
Talmudic story. 

K. calls on his friend R. Johanan who is ill, and 

asks him whether he loves his sufferings. Johanan answers : 
* Neither the sufferings nor their reward ' (B^rdkhdthf 56). 

The case of king Manasseh (2 Cli 33^^^*) is q^uoted 
as proof that suffering ought to be received with 
love {Sanhedrin^ 101&). 

As a fundamental doctrine E. Aqtba presents 
the principle that God loved mankind, for He 
created man in His image ; He loved Israel, for 
He called them His children; and, furthermore, 
Israel is beloved by God, for He gave them a most 
precious gift, His Torah {Ahhdthi iii. 14). E. 
Aqiba evidently 'wishes to grade God’slove as the 
love of mankind in general, of Israel in particular, 
and of the law-ohsexvant Israelite as the best 
beloved. God, according to Eabbinie ethics, loves 
especially the humble and peaceful {B^raMiCth, 
17a), and more generally him who is beloved by 
his fellow-men {KhMth, iii. 10). Modesty is the 
best means to gain God*s love. 

* I love yon, says Qod to Israel, because, whea I elovate you, 
you humble yourselves, for Abraham called himself ** dust ana 
£«hes ” (Gin 1827), and Moses said of himself and Aaron : ** What 
are we?*' (Ex 16®), and David called himself: “I am a worm, 
and no man^’ (Ps 22^) ' 89a). 

God loves, says the Talmud in a different passage 
{F^saMm^ 1136), him who is calm, temperate, and 
humble, but hates Mm who is a hypocrite, who 
does not offer testimony when he knows something 
of the case, and who sees his neighbour commit a 
wrong and testifies, although he is the sole witness 
(gossip). Most probably in the sense of condemn- 
ing luxury in the building of synagogues E. Hisda, 
who liven in Babylonia in the 3ra cent., * says, 
commenting on Ps 87® : 

*Qod loves the ^tes, oraamented with the Hltiakah [play on 
words; ‘heap of stones,* and §iy6n] more than all 

synagogues and scjhoolhouBes ’ 8a>. 

It is consistent with this principle that the true 
Israelite who is beloved oi God is in the sense of 
St. Paul (Eo 2 ®®) the spiritual Israelite, and there- 
fore the heathen who came to Hillel to be converted, 
and desired to be assured that he might become 
high priest, was satisfied when he heard that * tlie 
stranger who comes with his staff and wallei has 
the same rights as the Israelites who are called 
God’s children ’ (Shahbdfht 816). Israel is beloved 
by God, for the SMchM^h accompanies them 
wherever they are exiled {M^gilldh, 29a), A dis- 
tinctly polemical idea is found in the statement of 
E. Jose, who says ; ‘God loves Israel so that they 
need no mediator’ 62a), probably an 

antithesis to the statement in the Gospel of John 
(3^® 14®). Yet the Eabbinie theologians considered 
also a miracle a proof of divine love {J^iighdh, 266 ; 
Td&Tiith, 20 a). 

The correlate term to God’s love for Israel is 
Israel’s love for God, It is enjoined as a duty in 
Ht 6 ®, and this section is the principal part of the 
daily morning and evening devotion, thus practi- 
cally enjoining the doctrine of Jesus (Mt 22 ®’^*), 
which makes this the principal commandment. 
The injunction to love God is typical of the 
Deuteronomic code ( 6 ^® 7® 10 ^ and often) and of 
the Psalms, where the pious are called lovers of 
God, of His salvation, or of His righteousness ( 6 ^^ 
31®® 40^® 97^® 119^® etc.). To those who love Him 
God win do good (Ex 20 ®, Dn 9^, Neh 1 ® 13®«, Mai 
P), and therefore Abraham (Is 41®, 2 Ch 20 *^) and 
Solomon (1 K 3®) are called lovers of God, and 
Jehoshaphat is reproved for loving God’s enemies 
(2 Ch 19®), whom the pious must hate (Ps 139®^^*). 

An important theological discussion, leading 
back to the early days of Christianity, is carried 
on in the Talmud between B. Eliezer and E. 


Joshua, whether the piety of Job is to be found in 
his love or in his fear of God {S6td,h, 276). The 
love of God is characterized in the Talmud by 
man’s conduct, which sheds lustre on his religion 
{Tdma, 86 a). As Zion stands for Israel’s ideal, 
the pious are those who love Zion (Ps 122 ®) and 
the wicked those who love strange gods, often 
presented by the metaphor of adultery and sinful 
love (Is 57®, Jer 2 ®® 8 ^, Ezk 16^®, Hos 4^®). From 
a practical point of view the Talmudists say that 
one who marries his daughter to a Eahbi {K^thu- 
bhdthi 1116 ), or one who studies the Torah with no 
expectation of wmridly glory {JSf^dliarhn 62a), loves 
God. A special sign of the love of God is submis- 
sion to His decrees, as in the case of Hananiah ben 
HezeMali and Ms school, who wrote dowm ‘the 
scroll of the fasts’ (a chronicle of Israel’s mis- 
fortunes) because they rejoiced at the tribulations, 
thus exemplifying the spirit of Job, who served God 
out of love. 

See, further, ‘Semitic and Egyptian’ section 
below, §§ 2 , 4 . 

IiiTBRAT0KB.“~In addition to the Jewish sources quoted in 
the article, see E, Griiaebaum, * Per Grund 2 Mg: and desaen 
Entwicklung der Liebe im Judenthume,’ in A. Oeiger^s IFisg. 
mmkr, fur jiid Theol, il [1836] 285, lii [1837] 69, 180; M. 
Lazarus, JTAe Mhicsof Judmmiy li., Philadelphia, 1901; S. 
Schechterj Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser., London, 1008, ‘ Saints 
and Saintliness,* pp. 148-181; K. Kohler, art. ‘Love,* in JB 
viii. [1904] 188-100, Of, also art. Oonsoibnob (Jewish); M. 
Joseph, * Jewish Ethics,* in Religiom Systems of the world, 
London, 1901, pp. 696-708. G. DeUTSOH, 

LOVE (Muhammadan).— Although in the Qur’an 
the vengeance and wrath of Allah are more forcibly 
depicted than His mercy and love, any one reading 
the successive revelations in chronological order, 
as far as possible, %vill observe that the latter con- 
ception was gradually gaining ground from the 
hour when the Prophet’s struggle for reco^ition 
began to the day when his victory was no longer 
doubtful. The epithet wadud {* loving ’) is applied 
to Allah in a sura of the oldest Mecca period 
(Ixxxv. 14) ; hut, with this exception, and a few 
others dating from the period immediately before 
the Prophet’s migration, all the Qur’anic references 
to divine love occur in those chapters which were 
revealed at Medina. It is likely that his settle- 
ment in a city where he coula not fail to be 
brought into contact with Christian ideas co- 
operated with the happy change in his fortunes 
and caused him to emphasize the milder aspects of 
Allah in a corresponding degree. Of these refer- 
ences, which are about thirty in number, most are 
brief statements that God loves various classes of 
men — e.y., the beneficent, tbe patient, those who 
trust in Him, fight for Him, keep themselves pure, 
and so on — ^and that He does not love various other 
classes, such as the transgressors, the proud, and 
the unjust. Muhammad denies the claim of the 
Jews and Christians to be the children and, in a 
peculiar sense, the beloved of Allah (v. 21 ). Man’s 
love of God is mentioned in three passages : some 
men take idols which they love as much as they 
love AllEb, but the faithful love Allah more than 
anything else (ii. 160) ; those who love God must 
follow His Prophet, then God will love and forgive 
them (iii 29) ; if any of the faithful apostarize, 
Allah will fill their places with men whom He 
loves and who love Him (v, 69). 

Many traditions ascribed to the Prophet on the 
subject of divine love go far beyond tbe somewhat 
arid and perfunctory allusions in the Qur’Hn, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they are genuine. 
They belong to the mystical doctrine which de- 
veloped under Christian influence in the 2nd cent, 
of laMm, and which in the course of time estab- 
lished itself, as a guiding and inspiring principle, 
at the centre of Muhammadanism, The iollo"VTOg 
examples are often cited by §fifl authors ; 
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* When God loves a man, his sins hurt him not ; and one who 
repents of sin is even as one who is without sin’ (Qut al’-oulub^ 
Cairo, 1310 A.H.,ii. 60 16). 

God said : ‘False are they who pretend to love Me, but when 
the night covers them sleep and forget Me. Does not every lover 
love to be alone with his beloved ? Lo, I am near to those whom 
I love. I hearken to their secret thoughts and prayers, and I am 
the witness of their moaning and lamentation ' (ib, ii. 60. 22). 

God said: ‘My servant draws nigh unto Me by works of 
devotion, and I love him ; and when I love him, I am the ear 
by which he hears and the eye by which he sees and the tongue 
by which he speaks ’ (cf. al-Qushayri, Ris&la^ Cairo, 1318 a . h ., 
169, penult ; there are several versions of this tradition). 

It is obvious that the doctrine of divine love will 
assume dilferent forms according to the relative 
orthodoxy of its exponents, we often find it 
linked with mysticism of an ascetic or devotional 
type, while^ in other ^ cases it accompanies a 
thorough-going pantheism, or occupies various 
points between those extremes. The subject is 
exhaustively treated by Ghazali in bk. vi. of his 
Ih^d {Bulaq, 1289 A.H., iv. 280-349). Only a brief 
abstract can be given here, but this will suffice to 
show the scoi)e and development of the doctrine as 
it is set forth in the most popular and authoritative 
encyclopcedia of Muhammadan ethics. 

Love (Jmbb) Is the natural desire for that which g^ves pleasure ; 
when that desire grows intense, it is called ‘passion’ Vi8hg[) 
Each of the bodily senses takes pleasure in different objects. 
Similarly, the spiritual sense, whose organ is the heart ($aZ6), 
has its own objects of pleasure which are imperceptible to the 
bodily senses. Ghazali enumerates five chief causes of love ; 
(1) Se^-%ntere8t, Every one desires to preserve his life or to 
make it as perfect as possible. Therefore men hate death and 
seek wealth, children, etc. (2) Beneficence, Men love those 
who benefit them. This is indirectly a species of self-love. (3) 
Disinterested love of good. Sometimes a good man is loved for 
his own soke, not for an^' advantage that may be derived from 
him. (4) Dove of beauty (moral or spiritual), when the whole 
pleasure which it gives consists in the perception of it. (6) 
Spiritual affinity. Ghazali then proceeds to demonstrate that 
all these motives have their ultimate source in God, who is the 
sole object of true and perfect love, although love of God neces- 
sarily includes love of the Prophet and the saints. The strongest 
and rarest motive, he says, is spiritual affinity. Man is called 
to an imitatio Dei in respect of certain attributes, according to 
the tradition, ‘ Form yourselves on the moral nature of God * 
itdkhalla^U bi-ahhldq AUdh). He becomes near to God through 
his acquisition of knowledge, benevolence, compassion, and 
other virtues. But, underlying this, there exists between God 
and man a real and intimate relation, of which Ghazali speaks 
with the utmost caution as an ineffable mystery which is re- 
vealed to theosophista. It is indicated by the verse of the 
Qur’an where God says that He breathed His spirit into man, 
by the divine command given to the angels to worship Adam, 
and by the tradition that God created man in His own image. 

Every human sense and faculty seeks a particular end, which 
constitutes its pleasure. The spiritual faculty— it is described 
by different names, c.g'., reason, faith, illumination, insight- 
seeks to know the essences of all things. God is the highest 
object of knowledge ; therefore knowledge of God is the highest 

1 ensure. The gnostic (‘dn/) inevitably loves that which he 

nows and contemplates ; and his love increases in the same 
degree as his knowledge. Both spring up together in his heart 
when he has purged it of worldly desires and sensuous impres- 
sions. What he Tongs for is perfect contemplation and perfect 
knowledge. The former, though it is not attainable m the 
world of phenomena, maybe enjoyed in the beatific vision here- 
after, hut perfect knowledge of the Infinite Reality can never 
be reached either in this world or in the next. Consequently 
the gnostic’s longing (shawq) is everlasting ; even in the bliss of 
union with God he moves unconsciously towards an unrealizable 
perfection. 

Having defined love as the soul’s desire for that which gives 
it pleasure, Ghazali points out that the term is metaphorical in 
its application to God, who wants nothing and regards nothing 
except His essence and His essential attributes. When it is 
said that God loves certain men, the intended meaning may be 
expressed as follows : God raises the veil from their hearts in 
order that they may behold Him spiritually, and enables them 
to draw nigh unto Him, and has eternally wiUed that they 
should 80 draw nigh by means of works of devotion, which are 
the cause of their becoming pure within, and of the raising of 
the veil from their hearts, and of their attaining to the rank 
of nearness to God. All these are acts of favour, involving no 
change in the divine perfection, but inwardly transforming the 
person who is the object of them. How shall a man know that 
God loves him ? Ghazali answers this question by enumerating 
the signs which characterize the lovers of God, since their love 
of Him is the best proof that He loves them. The true lover 
yearns to meet God and therefore desires death, or, if he be 
unwilling to die. it is because he feels that he is not yet ripe for 
the heavenly vision ; he is assiduous m worship and good works, 
for disbbedienoe cannot co-exist with perfect love ; he loves 
recollection (fihikr) of God, and he loves the Qur’an, which is 
the Word of God, and the Prophet and his fellow Muslima and 
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all God’s creatures, yet he has no joy but in solitary communion 
with his Beloved, knowing that the more he loves God in this 
world the greater will be his bliss m the world to come. Some 
long for paradise, and they shall enter it, but God will give 
Himself only to those who have fixed their desires on Him. 
According to Ghazali, true love always contains an element of 
fear : the lover dreads lest God should turn away from him or 
deprive him of contemplation, not on account of such sins as 
are cominitted by ordinary men, but to punish him for the 
hidden deceit (al-makr al’khafi) of insincerity, spiritual pride, 
preoccupation with spiritual delights, and similar offences 
against dmne love, from which no one except the firmly 
grounded theosophist is secure. 

In Ms concluding chapters Ghazali explains the meaning of 
two terms, uns and which denote states connected with 
the fruition of mystical love. Tins is the joy of immediate con- 
templation of the divine beauty without regard to any possi- 
bility that the present experience may be transcended at some 
future time. Such persons flee from intercourse with mankind, 
and when they appear in the company of others they are really 
alone. God allows them to address Hun familiarly and to use 
a freedom, of speech that would be considered blasphemous in 
any one less enraptured, Jii4d (‘ satisfaction ’) signifies walling 
acquiescence in whatever God has ordained. The lover cheer- 
fully accepts tribulation and suffering at the hands of men, 
because he sees that God is the only real agent, and that all 
good and evil is divinely decreed. Ghazali shows that prayer 
13 not incompatible with ri^d. He also refutes those who use 
the doctrine of ri^d as an argument in favour of antinomianism. 

In more advanced and pantlieistic forms of 
Siifiism the term ‘ love ’ becomes a symbol for tke 
soul’s aspiration to attain /ana, i.e. to lose itself in 
union with God. Especially do the Islamic mysti- 
cal poets exhaust all the resources of erotic 
imagery in order to describe the subtleties of a 
passion that is wholly pure aud spiritual ; thouuh 
sometimes the same style may be deliberatdy 
adopted as a mask for other sentiments or as an 
artistic device. The selflessness associated with 
the highest types of human love makes it an apt 
emblem of the ecstasy in which the mystic passes 
away from consciousness of his individuality and 
lives only in the eternal and universal. The 
following lines hy !9allaj are often quoted : 

* I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I ; 

We are two aouls dwelling in one body. 

When thou seest me, thou seest Him, 

And when thou seest Him, thou seest us both* 

(L. Massiguon, Kitdb al-^awd^n^ Paris, 1912, p. 184). 

As the true lover thinks only of his beloved, so 
the true mystic thinks of nothing bub God. Such 
meditation, however concentrated it may he, can- 
not in itself produce love, which is a divine gift of 
rapture beyond the reach of learning; it is the 
inevitable effect of love, notits cause. By emanci- 
pated Sufis the word * love ’ is constantly employed 
to denote the essential spirit of all religion as con- 
trasted with particular creeds, the ardent inward 
feeling of adoration as distinguished from ritual 
ceremonies and forms of worship. Love is the 
harmonizing and unifying element that transcends 
sectarian differences. 

* Because He that is praised is, in fact, One, 

In this respect all religions are one religion’ 

(Jalal ad-din Bumi, Masnavi^ abridged tr., by 
E. H. Whlnfield, p. 139). 

• None of the two and seventy sects with mine 
Agrees, nor any faith but Love Divine. 

Samb, sinner, true believer, infidel. 

All aim at Thee : away with name and sign 1 * 

('Omar KhayySm, ed. E. H. Whinfield, London, 1901, 
no. 287 (translated by B. A. Nicholson]). 

Thus the value of religious systems, including 
Islam itself, is only relative, and depends on their 
ower to inspire love. Acts of devotion inspired 
y any other motive are worthless. There is no 
paradise except union with the Beloved, and no 
hell except separation from Him. These doctrines 
lead many Sufis inl^ a position that practicaUy 
coincides with free thought. On the other hand, 
if love of God stands in ^arp antithesis to conven- 
tional religion, it is equally opposed to logic, 
philosophy, and every form or intellectual activity. 
Real knowledge does not come through the mind ; 
it is a divine revelation that flashes upon the 
hearts of those whom God loves. Possessing ‘ the 
light of certainty,’ the lover wants no evidence for 
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his faith, and scorns the demonstrative arguments 
of the theologian. 

Literaturb.— A. vonKremer, Qescli, d^irherrschendenldeen 
des Mams, Leipzig, 1863, pp. 79-S9 ; E. H. Whinfield, Infero- 
ductiion to his abridged translation of the Masndm of Jalal ad* 
dm Rumi, 2nd ed., London, 1898 ; 1. Goldziher, Vorksungen 
uber den Islam^ Heidelberg, 1910, pp, 157 fP., 170 fl. ; S. 
Margoliouth, The Barly Development of Siohammeaanismy 
London, 1914, p. 175 fP,; R. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of 
Islam, London, 1914, pp Kii-HQ ; see albo art. ^UFis, 'where 
further references \vj11 be found 

Keynold a. Kicholson. 

LOVE (Boman). — Nothing is more significant 
of the practical character and the prosaic morality 
of the early Roman than his attitude towards love. 
In the earliest known period of Roman religion, 
the so-called ' religion of Numa,’ we do not find a 
single trace of any deity connected with love. 
Now, inasmuch as all phases of life had their 
representatives in the world of the gods, the con- 
clusion would seem to be inevitable that, while 
there was, of course, natural affection, there was 
no pronounced development of sentiment, along 
either moral or immoral lines. Immoral expression 
was checked by that extraordinary self-restraint 
which characterized a people who were instinctively 
conserving all their energies for future confiicts ; 
and expression along moral lines was discouraged 
by tile severely practical view of marriage merely 
as an institution for the propagation of the race. 
So far as we are able to tell, therefore, we have in 
the case of the early Romans a petmle without any 
deity of love. In the course of Kome*s develop- 
ment she was destined to receive a goddess who 
was eventually to represent in her world all that 
the Greeks included under the concept of Aphrodite. 
This goddess was known as Venus, and was, from 
about the year 300 B.C, onwards, identified with 
Aphrodite ; but she did not exist in Rome before 
Servius Tullius, for we have absolutely no trace of 
her in the * calendar of Numa. ’ On the other hand, 
the name Tenus seems Latin, and it is certainly 
Italic and not Greek ; ^ and the fact that, when 
the Romans learned of Aphrodite, they called her 
by this name seems to indicate that she was known 
to them before Aphrodite was, and that there was 
sufficient resemblance between her and Aphrodite 
to make an identification possible. Our first task, 
therefore, is to find what is known about Venus in 
the period before Aphrodite arrived. All books on 
Roman religion, except a few of the most recent 
ones, are full of information about an Italic, a 
Latin, and even a very early Roman Venus, It is 
our duty first to examine these statemeni^. 

r. The guestioa of the Italic Venus.— In general 
the assertion is made that in very early times there 
was present throughout Italy the cult of a goddess 
who was called Venus. But a closer examination 
shows that many of the facts adduced to prove 
this statement are of very doubtful value. (1) It 
has been repeatedly said that this goddess of 
gardens was especially worshipped in Campania, 
that, in other words, she is the Venus so famous at 
Pompeii, the Vemis JPompeiana. But this is false, 
for tne Venus Pompeiana is the Venus whom the 
veterans of Sulla Drought to Pompeii when they 
were settled there, the goddess of the Cohnia 
Ven&ria Oormlia^ a combination of Venus- Aphro 
dite and Pelicitas (see below, § 3). Her cult, 
therefore^ does not antedate the first cent, before 
Christ. (2) We hear of the worship among the 
Oscans of a goddess akin to Venus, a certain 
(menuoned in three Osoan inscriptions, 
two from Herculaneum [R. von Planta, Crramm* der 
osMsch^wmbris^m DktUM&i Strassbuxg, 1892-97, 
ii. 510], and one froin Corfinium ii. ^46]). In 
one of these inscriptions Herentas has the cognomen 
MrukincU (=&wciu«j, i.e. the Aphrodite of Mount 

1 On. the woidsee especially A. Walde, Lat, etymolog, 
bueh\ Heidelberg-, 1910, p. 818 f. 


Eryx in Sicily). This proves, therefore, that the 
goddess resembled Aphrodite ; it tells nothing of 
Venus, so far as any early Italic cult is concerned.^ 
(3) We are in a similar position regarding Frutis^ 
for whom we have two passages ; Cassius Hemina, 
quoted by Solinua, ii. 14, who tells us that in the 
country of the Lanrentes .<®neas dedicated the 
statue of Aphrodite, Avhich he had brought from 
Sicily, to ‘Mother Venus who is called Prutis*; 
and Paulus, in the excerpt from Festus (p. 90), who 
says that the temple of Venus Prutis Avas called 
Frutinah But these passages show merely that 
an otherAvise unknoAvn goddess Frutis ® was identi- 
fied with Aphrodite, and again nothing is gained 
for the old Italic Venus. (4) There are, however, 
traces of a very early Venus cult at Lavinium and 
Ardea. Strabo (p. 232) tells us that Lavinium had 
a temple of Venus which was the common property 
of all the Latin cities (i.e. the Latin league), and 
that it Avas in charge of priests from Ardea; 
further, that near Ardea itself there was a shrine 
of Venus, Avhich served as a meeting-place for the 
Latins. These statements must be taken at their 
full value, in spite of the fact that suspicions readily 
suggest themselves. It is suspicious, for instance, 
that Pliny {BN ixi. 56) and Pomponius Mela (ii. 4) 
refer to a place in this region as Aphro disium — an 
unfortunate name for an old Latin cult. Follow- 
ing the ordinarily sound principle that on solemn 
occasions the Romans often made sacrifice at the 
mother-city of a Roman cult, Wissowa tries to prove 
[Beligion nnd KuUus der p. 289) that 

Ardea was the source of the Venus-cult in Rome, 
because in 217 B.C. the Decemviri (later Quin- 
decimviri), who had charge of the Sibylline hooks, 
commanded the Romans to sacrifice to Venus at 
Ardea (Livy, xxii. i, 19). The Roman cult may 
well have come from Ardea, but this reference 
scarcely proves it, for the sacrifice was made imder 
Greek auspices, and the connexion of Ardea and 
Rome in the ^neas-legend was likely to suggest 
such an act, merely as one step in the metamor- 
phosis of the ^neas-legend into a State dogma, 
which was taking place during the 3rd cent. B.O. 

2 , Traces in Rome of the early worship of 
i Venus*— If a search for early traces of an Italic 
Venus is not very rewarding, an attempt to dis- 
cover early traces in Borne itself is still less so. 
The three old cults of Venus^ ordinarily quoted 
are Vem|S Oloacina, Venus Libitina, and Venus 
Murcia, all of them old, but not one of them 
originally or at any time officially connected with 
Venus. (1) Venus Clocccinct, Oloacina wp the 
goddess of the cloacay and possessed a shrine on 
the north side of the Forum, near the Comitium, 
at a point where the Cloaca Maxima entered 
the Forum.* No ancient writer refers to her as 
Venus Cloacina until Pliny {BN xv. 119, and, 
depending on him, Servius* ad Mn, i. 720) makes 
Oloacina a cognomen of Venus. Starting from 
this, a passage in Obsequens (8, from the year 
178 B.C.), where he speaks of a fixe in the Forum as 
having absolutely destroyed the temple of Venus, 
has been interpreted to mean a temple of Venus 
Cloacina. On the coutraryj the presence of an old 
Venus- temple near this point may have been the 
origin of the false association of ideas,* (2) Venus 
Libitina, The old Roman goddess Libitina, whose 
cult was connected with tiie burial of the dead, 


I On etymology of the neme see Walde, p. 869. 
a Por etymology see Wftlde, pp. 821* 870. 

8 Of*, on the recently dlscsovered remains of this sanctuary, 
n. VaglierL Bulk arch, com, xxviii. [1900] 61 ; O. Huelsen, Rdm, 
Mitt, xvii. [1902] 45, note, xX [1906] 62 f., Roman Forum, Engr, 

On So^B^a BlftUt. Ourc. 471 ; Livy* lU, xlvili. 6 ; Pliny, 

119; Ohseq. $ [62]; tar her image on a coin see H. Cohen* Ve- 
smiption hi^origtie deg monnates de la repuUiqxte romaifne, 
Par&, 1857* ‘ Mussidia,’ 6. 7 : of. H. Bress^, Tf wwr BMimt 
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and whose sacred grove on the Esquiline was the 
headquarters of the undertaking establishments of 
Rome, had originally no connexion with Venus. 
Later she was popularly confused with Venus, 
forming Venus Libitina — a combination which 
never existed in the actual cult. It is easy to see 
two or three things which led to this : the presence 
eventually of a temple of Venus not far from the 
shrine of Libitina; the association of Aphrodite 
with graves, and her cognomen ; lastly, 

Venus’s own cognomen Luhentina^ or Lihentinat 
which was readily confused with Libitina.^ 
(3) Venm Murcia. Murcia was an old Roman 
goddess, whose nature was entirely forgotten in 
the closing centuries of the Republic, but whose 
name was kept alive by association with a shrine 
{medium) in the valley of the Circus Maximus on 
the Aventine side. The locality was known as ad 
MurcicB or, later, as Murcia vallis. Subsequent 
generations, trying to find who Murcia was, con- 
nected her with Murtia, Murtea^ Myrtea, and so 
thought that they had found in her a cognomen of 
Venus, the goddess of the myrtle.® 

Little thus remains of an old Venus-cult in 
Rome, except the temple near the shrine of 
Libitina, which need not be older than the 3rd 
cent. B.a We have seen, therefore, that there are 
very slight traces of early Italic Venus-worship, 
and still slighter ones of specifically Roman wor- 
ship. The existence of the Italic name Venus, by 
which Aphrodite was laiown at her introduction 
into Rome, compels us to presuppose some sort of 
an Italic deity with that name, who was known 
and worshipped before the coming of Aphrodite. 
There is another possibility, which we venture 
merely to suggest, namely, that we have in Venus 
a case which resembles in part the case of Hercules 
and Gastor-Pollux, and in part that of Mercury. 
Like Hercules and Castor-Pollux, she may have 
been originally a Greek deity, who moved up 
through Italy, and became nationalized into a 
Latin cult at Ardea, just as Hercules was at Tihur 
and Castor-Pollux at Tusculum. On the other 
hand, the name may have been derived, like that 
of Mercury, from the translation into Latin of an 
explanatory cognomen. But, whether Venus was 
from the beginning a Latinized form of Aphrodite 
or an original Italic goddess later identified with 
Aphrodite, one clue to her character is afforded us 
in the fact that, when the directly Greek Aphrodite 
came (and, of course, she came before the iEneas- 
legend), it was especially her function as a goddess 
of gardens that appealed to the Romans. This 
function, secondary in Greece, seems to have been 
primary in Rome.^ 

$• The coming of Aphrodite. — We do not know 
exactly when or how the Aphrodite-cult came into 
Rome— probably not at first by order of the Sibyl- 
line books. She came, however, before the uEneas- 
legend, though, of course, Aphrodite and iEneas 
were subsequently inseparably connected. The 
first datable temple is in 295 B.O., and the first 
official proclamation of the ^Eneas-dogma by the 
State was in the year 282 B.c. Naturally Aphro- 
dite was known before 295 b.o., and the ^Eneas- 
legend had been circulated privately before it was 
publicly proclaimed. The two oldest temples of 

1 On Libitina cf. Pion. Hal. iv. 16 ; Plut. Queeat. Mom. 23 ; 
Ascon, in Milan. S4 ; CIL vi, 9974, 10022. 

2 On Murcia cf. Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 154 ; Livy, i. xxxiii. 6 ; 
Pliny, XV. 86 ; Peat. p. 148 ; Serv. ad jEn. viii. 636. 

2 On Aphrodite as the garden-goddeas of. the cult-name 
^Av0eta (Hesych. «,«.); the gardens at Paphos, (Scrab. 

p. 688) : the Urania K,>}7rois in Athens (Pans. l. xix. 2) ; and the 
Aphrodite ev /coAdjacis at Samos (Strab. p. 343 ; Athen. xm. 672 P). 
On Venus as garden-goddesa in Eome cf. Naevius, quoted by 
Paulus, p. 68, where Venus =sAoiera, ‘ vegetables’ ; Plaut. Men. 
871 (cf. Plmy, HN xix. 60) ; Varro, de Re Rust, i. i. 6 , Pest p 266 ; 
CJL iv. 2776; and the frequent references in CIL vi. to the 
Venus Hortorum Sallustianorum ; cf. Huelsen, JJow. 3Iitt. iv, 
(18891 270 ff. 


Venus- Aphrodite in Rome were the one in the 
grove of Libitina, the date of whose foundation is 
unknown, but was probably in the 3rd cent. B.C., 
and the one founded in 295 B.O. near the Circus 
Maximus, The dedication day of both these 
temples was August 19tli, which was also the 
festival of the holitoreSi or kitchen-gardeners 
(Varro, dc Ling. Lat. vi. 20) — a proof of the em- 
phasis laid upon Aphrodite’s function as goddess 
of gardens. The temple of 295 B.c. was, however, 
in its origin connected with Venus- Aphrodite as a 
goddess of love rather than of gardens, for it was 
built by the sedUe, Q. Fabius Gnrges, from the 
fines obtained from the punishment of women 
taken in adultery (Livy, X. xxxi. 9). During the 
First Punic War the Romans became acquainted 
with the cult of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx in 
Sicily ; during the Second Pnnic War, in the year 
217, this goddess, under the name of Venus Erycina, 
was formally introduced into Rome at the com- 
mand of the Sibylline books, and given a temple 
on the Capitoline. A generation later, in 181 B.o., 
another temple ^ of Venus Erycina was built out- 
side the Porta Collina. But, though Aphrodite 
may have come in first as the goddess of gardens, 
this deity of Mount Eryx was pre-eminently a 
goddess of love, with a pronounced accent upon 
illegitimate love. A reaction was inevitable, and 
about the beginning of the 2nd cent. B. o. an altar was 
erected to Venus v erticordia {* A(ppo5iT'r} * ATro(rTpo(pla 
[of. Pans. IX. xvi. 3 ; L. Preller and C. Robert, Gr. 
Myth., Berlin, 1894, i. 368]), who ‘turns the heart 
hack’ from evil passions (cf. Val. Max. viii. xv, 
12 ; Pliny, ENvU. 120 ; Solin. i 126). In 114 B. C. 
a temple was erected to this same goddess (Ovid, 
Fasti, iv, 133 ff. ; Obseq. 37 ; cf. Oros. V. xv. 22) as 
an atonement for a prodigy which showed the 
anger of the gods on account of the unchastity of 
three Vestal virgins. We -do not know where this 
temple was (Servius, ad .^n. viii. 636, wrongly 
places it in the valley of the Circus Maximus, con- 
fusing it with Murcia). Thus by the end of the 
2nd cent. B.o. Rome was equipped with two forms 
of the worship of the goddess of love — ^the Venus 
of Mount Eryx, representing licentious love, and 
the Venus Vertioordia, domestic affection. Finally, 
during the last century of the Republic, Venus 
assumed three more forms. First, under the 
leadership of the dictator Sulla, who translated 
his name Felix into irra^pd^iros and devoted himself 
especially to the worship of Aphrodite, we have the 
rise of the cult of Venus Felix, a combination of 
Venus and Felicitas. This is the Venus Pompeiana 
(cf. GIL iv. 26, 538, 1520, 2467) of whom we find 
so many pictures at Pompeii ; secondly, we have 
Venus Vietrix, for whom, in company with 
Felicitas, Poinpey erected a temple in connexion 
with his theatre, in 66 B.c. ; and lastly comes the 
Venus Genetrix of Julius Csesar, the mother of the 
Julian house, for whom the dictator built a temple 
in the middle of his Forum (46 B.c.). Thus the 
tradition was established that Venus was the 
especial protectress of the Imperial house — a tradi- 
tion which must have influenced Hadrian in the 
building of his magnificent temple of Venus and 
Roma (on the site of the present church of S. Fran- 
cesca Romana), in A.H. 135, 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Amor, Cupid, 
etc., are merely the Latin translations of the names 
of Greek gods of love, and that they are confined 
in Rome entirely to poetiy and art, and were never 
the recipients of an actual cult. 

Thus we have seen that, so far as we are able to 
tell, Rome began life without any deities of love'; 
that her first genuine goddess of love was the 
1 This teunple is not to be oonfusecl witb the Vernas Hortorum 
Sallustianorum (e.g.t CIL yi. 122), which B. Lancjani thought 
he had located {Bull. arch, oom.xn. ; oL Huelsen, 

Rom. MiU. iv. 270 a.). 
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Greek Aphrodite ; that even here the Greek ideas 
of Venus Erycina were offensive to her feelings, so 
that a corrective was sought and found in Venus 
Verticordia; that in the last century of her 
Republic three of her great rulers paid homage to 
Venus as their especial protectress; and, finally, 
that the example of Julius Csesar’s cult of Venus 
Genetrix elevated Venus into the goddess of the 
Imperial household during a large part of the 
Imperial period which followed. 

laTEKA'TiJRE.—On Yenus in general : G. Wissowa, JUligim 
tiiwZ der Romer^, Mumeli, 1912, pp* 234r-239 ; W. W. 

Fowler, Ro^mn Festivals, London, 1899, pp. 67, 68, 69, 86, 86 ; 
E. Ausfc, Rel der Rdmer, Munster, 1899 ; J. Marquardt, Rom, 
Staatsmrwalttmg, ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885, hi. 374 f.; L. 
Preller, Itbyn, Mythoh, ed. H. Jordan, Berlin, 1881--83, i. 434-460 
(good, but out of date). In addition to the special references 
given above, see, for Herentas, Wissowa, in Eosclier, i. 2208 ; 
for Oloacina, Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 60 f. ; H. Steud- 
jng, in Boacher, i. 918 ,* O. (jUbert, Gesch, und Topog. der 
Stmt Rom im Altertum, Leipzig, 1883-86, i. 388 (to be used 
with caution); for Libitma, Wissowa, in Roscher, ii. 2034 £E,; 
Gilbert, i. 176 ; for Murcia, Wissowa, in Roscher, li. 3231 fl.; 
Gilbert, L 71. JesSE BENEDICT CARTER. 

LOVE (Semitic and Egyptian).—!. Amonr the 
primitive Semites. — No written records or oral tra- 
ditions have come down to us from that remote time 
when the forefathers of the several branches of the 
Semitic race dwelt together in the desert of Central 
Arabia. Our knowledge of that period is derived 
solely by the comparative method of research, 
which assumes that common elements in the life, 
thought, and language of the later Semites are an 
inheritance from their early ancestors. The love- 
songs of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the 
Hebrews, and the Arabs disclose many common 
features that we may unhesitatingly assume to 
have belonged to primitive Semitic thought. 

The poems of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs in 
particular have preserved the ancient type with 
remarkable fidelity. For generations this poetry 
was transmitted by oral tradition, but in the 
second, or the third, century of Islam the songs 
were collected and written out by the gramma- 
rians. The moat important collections are the 
Haw^a, which contains 884 songs, or fragments ; 
the Mu'cdla^t^ or seven most famous poems; 
the R collection of thirty odes, the 

JOiwidns, or collected poems, of Lahidj and the 
Kit^ ahAgham^ whion contains the traditions in 
regard to the lives of the poets and the circum- 
stances of the composition of their songs. 

Love is the emotion that finds most fireqnent 
expression in the old Arab poetry. Every 
or ode, begins normally with an account of the 
poet’s affection for some woman and his grief at 
separation from her, and continues with a descrip- 
tion of the way in which he solaces himself for her 
loss by war, or by adventure on his fleet camel or 
horse. The kit a, or fragment, the other main 
type of Arabic lyric, is often merely a portion of 
an ode. Where it is an independent composition, 
it usually has love for its theme. The seven 
MUMakdt are all love poems, and the 124 songs 
of the fourth division of the ^arndsa all treat of 
this subject. 

These poems show that, although Arabian society 
had already passed into the patriarchal stage in 
the pre-Muhammadan period, yet many traces of 
a primitive matriarchal organization still survived 
(see MBB ii. The ^eatest liberty existed 

in the relations between rue sexes ; and women 
were free not only to choose their husbands, but 
even to receive in their tents lovers of other tribes. 
During the winter the rainfall was snf&cient to 
cover the gr^fe stapes of the Nejd with scanty I 
verdure, and to repfeniskthe spidBgs that dried up 
in summer. Then the tribes forsook their perma- 
nent headquarters by the perennial springs, and 
wandered fax and wiae over , the plains. The clans 


were brought into new temporary relations, and 
their men and women had the opportunity to 
become mutually acquainted. The result was 
numerous inter-trihal attachments. 

The poets relate how they first met their lady-loves, and 
were captivated by their charms. Imra al-;^ais hid the clothes 
of ‘Unaiza while she was bathing, and would not return 
them until she promised to carry him home with her on 
her camel. Duraid fell in love with aWgansa, herself a 
poetess, while, scantily clad, she was anointing a sick camel with 

itch. Under such circumstances it is not surprising' that the 

ards were able to describe the charms of their mistresses with 
as great detail as those of a favourite she-camel. Large parts 
of the poems are devoted to word-pictures of the beloved that 
are as circumstantial as the praises of the ‘fairest among 
women * in the Song of Songs. As among the modern Orientals, 
fatness and heavy perfumes are specially admired in women. 
When an attachment wag established, the poet made secret 
visits by night to the tent of his inamorata. If she were a 
maiden, she went out with him into the solitude of the desert, 
dragging a heavy garment behind her to obliterate the foot- 
prints in the sand (Mu'aUal^a of Imra al-Kais, 28 ff.). If she 
were a mother, she remained in her tent, receiving his caresses 
with one hand, while with the other she stilled her babe (i6. 
18). The poet protested his devotion and fidelity, and besought 
her to cease coquetry, and give him her love ; and, he assures 
us, his entreaties were not in vain. Often the lady belonged to 
a hostile tribe, and such visits were accomplished only by 
stealing past the sentries at the risk of life (see BRE ii. 116*), 
The poems are full of accounts of such love-adventures, and 
Imra al-Kais even boasted to 'Unaiza of the number of women 
that he had loved m the past {op. cit. 7, 18). 

All this came to an end with the cessation of the 
winter rains and the drying up of the springs and 
the pasture. Then the tribes moved away to their 
distant homes, and the lovers were separated. 

The poets tell us how they visited the spot where the tent 
of the beloved had stood and found it deserted. They called to 
mind the happy hours that they bad once spent there, and shed 
bitter tears, and refused to be comforted. All the poems of the 
Mu'atlal^dt begin with this theme, and they show rare beauty 
and pathos in its treatment. 

Love of family and friends also finds frequent 
expression in the old Arab poetry, particularly in 
the laments, one of the most numerous and most 
beantifnl products of the lyric art. 

This passion, like all strong human emotions, 
was ascribed to the direct influence of a divinity. 
Possibly in the earliest times a special daemon pre- 
sided over love in distinction from the powers fliat 
presided over reproduction and birth. Traces re- 
main of an old Arabian god Wadd, i.e. Hove’ 
(see J. Wellhausen, Bests arabischen JEteidentum^, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 14-18 ; BBM I 662). Little is 
known about ins character, but he may he a per- 
sonification of love similar to other Semitic gods 
suck as Gil, * joy,’ and Pabad, *fear ’ (Gn 81^*®®). 
His erotic character is evident from a verse of 
Nabigha preserved by Ibn Rfui cited by 

WeOliausen (p. 17) : 

‘EareweU Waad, for sporting with women is no longer per- 
mitfsed usj since religion is now taken seriously* (i.a. smoe the 
introduction of Isl&m). 

However this may be, it is certain that, long 
before the sepamtion of the Semitic races, the 
function of inspiring love had been assigned to 
the great mother-goddess Asbtar, the ^ver of 
springs and the producer of life in all realms of 
tne organic world. Under the varied forms that 
this divinity assumed in diflerent Semitic lands 
she was everywhere the goddess of love. The love 
that she inspired was not merely sexual, but also 
maternal, paternal, fraternal, and social. In the 
ancient Arab poetry she is occasionally mentioned 
by the titles al-LEt, ‘the goddess/ and al-Uzza, 
‘ the strong/ and the infrequenoy with which she 
aj)pears is almost certainly due to Muslim substitu- 
tion of Allsh for al-LS»t. In other Semitic Htera- 
torea she is constantly described and invoked as 
the awakener of love (see Ashtabt, voL ii. p. 115 f. ; 
ATAEGATIS, ih. 1651 ; ISHTAR, vol. vii. p. 430). 

This goddess was the chief divinity of the Semites 
in their primitive matriarchal stage of social organ- 
ization. She was the analogue of the human 
matriarch, free in her love, the fruitful mother of 
her clan, and its leader in peace and in war. In 
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her supremacy there was a potentiality of mono- 
theism peculiar to the Semites ; and it is a fact of 
deep importance for the growth of the religion of 
Israel that its starting-point in primitive Semitic 
religion was not the deification of nature, but the 
deification of maternal love. In the cult of the 
mother-goddess there existed in germ the message 
of the Prophets that God is most truly revealed in 
unselfish human love, and the message of the 
gospel that the supreme revelation of God is the 
perfect love of Jesus Christ. 

2. Among the Hebraic Semites. — When the 
matriarchal form of society gradually gave place 
to the patriarchal, it was no longer natural to 
think of the chief deity of the tribe as a mother, 
hut rather as a father. Two things might then 
happen to thejold mother-goddess 'Ashtar. (1) She 
might be degraded to the position of consort of one 
or more male gods. This was the step taken in 
Babylonia, Syria, Canaan, and most other parts of 
the Semitic world. It involved a surrender of the 
incipient monotheism that was characteristic of 
primitive Semitic religion, and an adoption of 
polytheism. It also involved an over-emphasis of 
the sexual element in the conception of deity. 
(2) 'Ashtar might change her sex and become 
a father-god. Thus the monotheistic tendency of I 
primitive Semitism would ,he preserved, and the 
paternal element would be blended with the 
maternal in the conception of the tribal god. This 
was what happened in the branch of the Semitic 
race to which the Hebrews belonged. In S. 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and Moab, ‘Ashtar changed her 
sex and became the masculine ‘Athtar {=' Ashtar) 
who retained feminine characteristics (see EBE ii. 

of. also vii. 429^). In Ammon and Edom 
also the tribal god was masculine and had appa- 
rently no feminine associate. Jahweh was origin- 
ally a god of this sort. He was the father of His 
people, who united maternal characteristics with 
paternal, and who reigned without a consort. 
This is a phenomenon of great interest in the 
development of Hebrew monotheism. By it 
sexual dualism, the curse of other Semitic re- 
ligions, was avoided, and at the same time 
maternal tenderness was retained as a funda- 
mental element in the conception of the deity. 

3. Among the ancient Egyptians.-~Our know- 
ledge of love and gods of love among the Egyptians 
is derived partly from the pictures and inscriptions 
on the monuments, and partly from occasional 
references in the elegant literature, but mainly 
from collections of popular love-songs. The chief 
of these are the London MS (Harris 500), which 
dates from about 1400 B.O. ; the Turin MS, which 
dates from about 1200 B.O.; the Gizeh ostracon, 
from about 1350 B.O. j and the Paris fragment, 
which may be a copy of an original of the Middle 
Empire. These were first published by 0. W. 
Goodwin, TSBA iii. [1874] 380, pd G. Maspero, 
JAi 8th sen, i. [1883] 5 ; and in a much more 
correct edition and translation by W. M. Muller, 
Di& Liebespoesie der altm Agypter, They contain 
true folk-poetry, free from the artificialities and 
tediousness of fche conventional Egyptian classics 
and of the ordinary Oriental literature, and in 
their simplicity and directness they make a strong 
appeal to modern taste and interest. The poems 
in these MSS show the same loose arrangement 
that is seen in the Hebrew Song of Songs. 

The Egyptians belonged to the Hamitic stock, 
which was closely related to the Semitic; and 
from the earliest times they were mixed with in- 
fusions of Semitic population. It is not surjpris- 
ing, therefore, that their conceptions of love were 
similar t6 those of the ancient Semites. In the 
earliest times they seem to have been organized 
matriarchally (see A. Erman, Life in Am, Egypt^ 


Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 155), and at this time 
their marriage was exogamous ; but with the 
adoption of agriculture they passed over to a patri- 
arcnal organization and endogamous marriage. 
In order to retain their small farms m the family, 
marriage with a sister, or half-sister, became a 
common practice, just as among the Hebrews and 
settled Arabs marriage with a cousin on the 
father’s side was usual [ih. p. 154). Hence in the 
poems the regular name for ‘lover’ is ‘brother,’ 
or ‘sister,’ as in the Song of Songs the ‘fairest 
among women’ is called ‘sister,’ i.e, ‘ kinswoman.’ 

In spite of the patriarchal endogamous organ- 
ization of society, the ancient freedom of the 
matriarchal exogamous organization was still ac- 
corded the Egyptian women, as among the pre- 
Muhammadan Arabs. The liberty of the Egyptian 
women was without a parallel in the ancient world, 
and is rivalled by only a few of the most pro- 
gressive modern communities. In every respect, 
legally and socially, they were on an equality with 
men. In sexual relations they were as independent 
as their brothers. They were free to marry the 
men of their choice, and a case is on record of a 
daughter who threatened to starve herself if she 
were not permitted to marry as she pleased. 
Under these conditions the danger of sexual licence 
was as great on the part of the women as on that 
of the men (a^., Potiphar’s wife, Gn 39) ; at the 
same time an honest, equal love was attained 
between men and women that has not since been 
possible until modern times. 

An interesting- result of this independence was that women 
wooed men as often as men wooed women. In the love-poema 
the ‘ sister * speaks more frequently than the ‘ brother.' The 
maiden is sent out by her mother to catch wild fowl in nets, 
hut she confesses that she has been so distracted by thoughts 
of her beloved that she has caught nothing all day (Muller, 
MelespoeBie^ p. 22). She invites her beloved to walk with her 
in the park between Memphis and Heliopolis, and runs to meet 
him with her hair decked with flowers and a flower fan in her 
hand (i5. 29) ; she invites him to hunt with her m the green 
marshes that are full of birds and flowers (ih. 20) , she takes 
him bathing with her, and lets him see her charms through a 
dress of fine diaphanous linen (i&. 41) When he does not 
respond quickly enough to her advances, she plies him with 
wine until he becomes more yielding (ih, 89) ; and, when this 
means fails, she resorts to love-philtres, though she knows that 
this IS punishable by beating with rods (ib. 17). She asks him 
why he does not take her to cook for him, since she is so lonely 
without him (ib, 23). When she has won his love, she describes 
her transports of joy, and tells how she silences his every 
excuse for leaving her (^b 14). She chides the dove (the bird 
of ‘Ashtar) for disturbing the meeting with her lover by its 
cooing (lb, 24). When he has left her, she walks in the garden, 
and every flower teUs her something about him (ib. 26). The 
fig offers its shelter to her as a trysting place (ib, 39), the pome- 
granate threatens to tell her secret (ib. 39), the sycamore 
promises not to reveal what it has seen (ib, 40) Sometimes, as 
in other lands, the lover does not come when ho is expected ; 
then the maiden mourns for him, suspects that he has stayed 
with another girl, and hopes that he may make the new love as 
miserable as he has herself (ib, 26). Sometimes the * sister ‘ is 
cast off by her * brother ' ; then she raises a hitter lament, and 
prays the gods to restore him to her (ib, 23). 

The ‘ brother ' also expresses hia emotions, although less often 
than the ‘ sister.’ Unlike the Semites, the Egyptians did not 
admire fatness, hut preferred a girlish, undeveloped figure. 
Their beauties had a fair complexion, large dark eyes, whose 
expressiveness was enhanced by pointing the edges of the lids 
with stibium, masses of jet black hair, red lips, white teeth, 
quantities of jewellery, particularly earrings, garlands of flowers 
i on the head and around the neck, and, above all, plenty of 
heavy perfumery The poems dwell on the ‘scent* of the 
beloved more often than on any other feature (of, Ca 13). The 
‘hi other’ is smitten by the charms of his ‘sister* (Muller, pp. 
16, 44); her love fills him as honey mixes with water, or as a 
strong spice penetrates a perfume (tb. 16) ; he is ensnared by 
her locks, as a wild goose is caught in a net (ib. 16) ; he is sick 
from love, and cannot be cured until she comes to him (ib, 18). 
When he goes on a pilgrimage to a temple, he can think of 
nothing better to ask of the gods than a meeting with her, and 
he begs each of them to give her his favourite flower to adorn 
her for his coming (ib. 18). He longs to be her slave, to be 
scolded or beaten by her, if only he may be with her (ibr 19), 
her handmaid, that he may see her lovely form, her washer- 
man, that he may smell the perfume of her garments, her 
ring, that he may be ever on her hand (ib. 43). He sWims 
a river full of crocodiles in order to meet her, and is filled with 
ecstasy when he sees her (ib. 42). Her kiss intoxicates him hke 
beer (i6, 42). 
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In connexion with these poems a number of gods, 
such as Ptah, Sekhmet, Nefer-Atum, and Amon 
{ib, 18, 23), are invoked to favour one’s suit ; but 
the proper divinity of love was Pet, Hbe sky,’ 
who, under the forms of Nut, Neitli, Bast, Hathor, 
and a variety of other local names, was the chief 
E^ptian goddess. She was conceived either as a 
celestial cow, whose belly foi'ined the dome of the 
sky, or as a woman raised up from the embrace of 
her brother-husband, the earth-god Keb. Under 
the form of Hathor, * abode of the sun,’ at Denderah 
she attained the greatest glory, and became one of 
the chief divinities of the empire. Here she was 
depicted as a benevolent-faced woman with the 
ears of a cow, or with a head-dress consisting of 
the horns of a cow enclosing the solar disk (see 
EBE vii. 430*). Since she was originally a sky- 
goddess, her function as love-goddess must he re- 
garded as secondary, and as due to Semitic influ- 
ence, The Semites who settled in Egypt in the 
earliest period found in her characteristics as 
mother and as cow the nearest counterpart to 
their own mother-goddess 'Ash tar, and accordingly 
attributed to her all the erotic qualities of tiie 
latter. Thus she early became the Egyptian form 
of 'Ashtar, and the two goddesses were regarded 
as identical both by the Asiatic Semites and 
by the Egyptians. The Canaanite 'Ash tart was 
depicted with the attributes of Hathor, and 
Hathor with the attributes of 'Ashtart. Buring 
the XIXth dynasty 'Ashtart received extensive 
worship in Egypt under her own name, or under 
the epithet of Ifadesh (see EEE iii. 182% 184^). 

4. Among’ the Hebrews. — We know that love- 
poetry existed among the ancient Hebrews from 
such incidental allusions as Am 6®, Is 5^ 23^% but 
specimens of these compositions have as a rule 
been excluded from the books of the OT. Only 
the Song of Songs, thanks probably to an alle- 
gorical exegesis, has found a place in the sacred 
canon. This is to be regarded as a collection of 
folk-songs, similar to those found in modem 
Palestine, which were sung at weddings in the 
villages round about Jerusalem. As such it is an 
invaluable source of information in regard to the 
Hebrew conception of love. The collection as a 
whole dates from the Persian or Greek period, but 
its individual songs may have a much greater 
antlqxtity. Besides these primary sources, we have 
numerous incidental references to love in the other 
books of the Bible. 

The earlier writings of the OT show that women 
enjoyed much of the freedom that existed among 
the primitive Arabs and the Egyptians, They 
dared to love even before they had been wooed 
(I S 18^), and they were allowed to express their 
choice in marriage (Gn 24®^}. In the Song of Songs 
the woman is fuUy as ardent as the man. 

The same passionate intensity that existed among 
the primitive Semites was found also among the 
Hebrews. The Song of Songs bears a close resem- 
blance to the love-poetry of the ancient Arabs and 
of the E^ptians. it describes the physical charms 
of the bmoved with the same sensuous detail (6.y. 
41-ia 71-7 010-16)^ praises the joy of love with 

an ardour that is surpassed by no other literature 
ancient or modem (e.o., 1®* * 2^*® 4®* 

This erotic tendency led the early Israelites into 
all sorts of sexual excesses. Polygamy, concubin- 
age, and prostitution remained unchecked down to 
a late time, and brought no disgrace to either man 
or woman. Married women were required to be 
chaste, but no limits were set to the licence of 
the men. Love led often to crimes of violence 
(Gn 34% 2 S IX. 13); but, on the other hand, it 
also produced beautiful instances of self-sacrilcing 
devotion (Gn 24®^ 29®®, Hos 3^) and of persistent, 
though unrequited, love (Gn 29^®*®%, The OT 


shows also numerous cases of strong paternal love 
(Gn 2528 37% 2 S 12^®-^'^ and the love of David 
and Jonathan stands out conspicuously as the 
most perfect friendship in all literature (1 S 18^ 
20^% 2 S D®}. 

With all these forms of love Jahweh, the God of 
Israel, was closely connected in the early Hebrevv 
consciousness. T'here is strong evidence that He 
was originally the tribal god of the Kenites who 
dwelt at Mount Sinai, and that He first became 
the God of Israel through the work of Moses. 
Among the Kenites He can have had no consort, 
for otherwise she would have been adopted by 
Israel at the same time when He was accepted ; 
but in the old Hebrew religion we find no trace of 
any such goddess. Jahweh must, accordingly, 
have belonged to the class of Semitic gods that 
have been considered above (2), namely, mother- 
goddesses that were transformed into father-gods 
in consequence of the transition from the matri- 
archal to the patriarchal form of society. As such 
He united with paternal characteristics all the 
maternal characteristics of the ancient Semitic 
chief goddess 'Ashtar, (1) He was a god who 
manifested Himself in life-giving springs {EBE ii. 
285^). (2) He was the producer of ve^tation, and 
sacred trees stood in His sanctuaries {EBE ii. 286). 
(3) He was the creator of animals ; the Passover 
was celebrated in acknowledgment of His gift of 
the young of the flock, though these were still 
known a,s^ashtardth (Dt 28^- ^®). (4) He presided 
over sexual love ; circumcision, a primitive Semitic 
rite of preparation for marriage, was the special 
badge of loyalty to Him (Ex 4^^^, Gn 34). In 
swearing by Him the hand was placed * under the 
thigh ’ (Gn 24®* ® 47®®). The dsMrai the symbol of 
the mother-goddess, stood originally beside His 
altar (2 K 13® 18^ 21^ 1®). The q*^dhesMm and 

q^dh^hdth^ or temple-prostitutes (see art. Hieeo- 
DOULOl [Semitic and Egyptian]), were connected 
with His temples in pre-prophetic times, and did 
not disappear until after the Deuteronomic refor- 
mation (IK 14®^ 22^ 2 K 23% Hos 4^ Db 23^®). (fi) 
He was the giver of children (Gn 2P 30®* 1 S 1^), 

His most characteristic blessing was ^be fruitful 
and multiply ’ (Gn 1®® etc. ). A plausible etymology 
of His name is that it means * He who causes to 
live,’ is., gives children and the young of the 
fllocks and herds. To Him as the giver of offspring 
the first-born of animals and the first-bom child 
were originally sacrificed, as to the mother-goddess 
'Ashtar (Ex 22®® 34^® 2^, Bzk 20®^-®®* 8^. (6) He 
showed maternal love in His cate of His people 
(Hos 11^"% Is 49^® 63®). (7) He was the moral 

governor of His people (Ex 21-23. 34). (8) He 
gave oracles for the guidance of His people (1 S 
X4i8-ao. 86-4S 28® 30’). (9) Like the old mother- 

f oddesa, He was a god of war, who fought for the 
efence of His children (Ex 16®'* 17^% Jg 6^ 2 S 
6^> Bt 23^®). (10) By a natural association of 
thought He was also, like 'Ashtar, a storm-^d, 
who came in the thunder-cloud to flight for His 
people (Jos 101% Jg 1 S 12^% Ps 18). (11) He 
was the destroyer as well as the giver of life (Gn 
7. 12^’, 2 S 24^®). Eor the analogies of these traits 
in 'Asbfcar-Ishtax see EBE ii. 115 f., vii. 429-431. 
These facts seem to show that the Kenite Jahweh 
was the old Semitic goddess of love and fertility 
who had been transformed into a father. These 
maternal traits were never wholly lost in the later 
development of the religion of Israel. 

The message of Moses^ that Jahweh, the God of 
the Kenites, had taken pity on Israel and had deter- 
mined to rescue it L*om the bondage in Egypt, laid 
an altogether new emphasis upon the love of this 
god. His affection for Israel was not necessary, 
like that of a parent for a child, but was free and 
moral, like that of a husband for a wife. Hence- 
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forth the redeeming love of Jahweh in the deliver- 
ance from Egypt and in the gift of the land of 
Canaan became the keynote of the religion of 
Israel. From His people He demanded exclusive 
worship and a love for Him like His love for them. 
As early as the Song of Deborah His worshippers 
are called His ‘lovers’ (Jg 6*^). It is clear also 
that from the first Jahweh demanded a kindness 
to fellow-Israelites similar to that which He had 
shown when He delivered the nation from bondage. 
Thus for Israel Jahweh became the God of love in 
an ethical sense that had not yet appeared in any 
other Semitic rehgiou. 

After the conquest of Canaan Israel was con- 
fronted with the problem of the relation of Jahweh 
to the gods of Canaan. This problem was solved 
by the identification of Jahw^ with the h^'aUm 
and other male divinities of the land, so that their 
sanctuaries and rites became His, and they ceased 
to exist by being absorbed into Him {MBE li. 291^). 
With ‘Ashtart, 'Anath, and other goddesses the 
case was different. They could not be identified 
with Him, and He had no consort with whom they 
could be combined ; consequently they remained 
His rivals with whom He waged war to the death. 
In all the pre-Exilic literature Jahweh is never 
once said to inspire sexual love, although this was 
certainly one of His primitive functions, apparently 
because this was regarded as the work of His rival 
Ashtart. Everything connected with the sexual 
life and with birth rendered one ‘ unclean,’ that is, 

* tabu ’ from participating in the worship of Jahweh, 
because of the association with the hated mother- 
goddess ; yet, with curious inconsistency, Jahweh 
was stiU. regarded as the giver of children. 

In the Prophets from Hosea onwards the moral 
love of Jahweh that had appeared already in the 
Mosaic religion received fresh emphasis. In his 
love for his wife Hosea saw ‘the beginning of 
Jahweh’s speaking’ unto him (Hos 1®), When she 
forsook him for her lovers and plunged into the 
depths of degradation, he found that he could not 
give her up, and, when the opportunity came to 
buy her as a slave and to take her back to his 
home, he eagerly embraced it Through this 

experience of unselfish love in himself he received 
his vision of the love of Jahweh for Israel. Jahweh 
had taken Israel as His bride at the time of the 
Exodus and had loved her ever since with unfailing 
fidelity ; she had forsaken Him for the h^'aUm of 
Canaan, yet He could not give her up. He must I 
send her into exile to reform her, yet He would 
not cease to love her ; and, when she repented, He 
would restore her. This message of Hosea is echoed 
by all the other pre-ExUio prophets, and finds its 
noblest expression in the words of Jer 31^ ‘I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love.’ It is the 
recognition that in unselfish human love the truest 
revelation of the character of God is found. 

In return for His love Jahweh demanded the 
undivided love of Israel. This teaching found its 
classical expression in Dt 6®, ‘Thou shalt love 
Jahweh thy God with aU thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might.’ The recog- 
nition of Jahweh’s love for Israel carried with 
it the realization that He required love in the 
Israelite’s treatment of fello'W-Israelites. This 
thought runs through all the pre-ExHic prophets, 
and is finally summed up by the Holiness Code (c. 
600 B.c.) in the words, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour (i.^. fellow-Israelite) as thyself’ (Lv 
19^^. Even the alien residing in Israel was to be 
treated kindly (Dt 10^, Lv 198»*‘), but thO exten- 
sion of such treatment to the foreigner was not yet 
imagined (Dt 14« 15», Lv 25*^*-). The interpreta- 
tion of Jahweh’s love in the terms of wedded love 
reacted also upon the conception of marriage. 
In the post-Exilic period monogamy became the 


rule, prostitution was condemned, and men were 
urged to cleave in fidelity to the wives of their 
youth (Pr 6®'^ 31^®'*^). This higher ideal 

of marriage is nobly expressed in Ca 8®^*^ ; ‘ Love 
is as strong as death, passion as insatiable as 
Sheol. The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a 
very flame of Jahweh. Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it. If 
a man should give all his possessions in exchange 
for it, would any one despise him ? ’ Here wedded 
love is regarded as more precious than all worldly 
possessions, and as a flame kindled by Jahweh 
Himself in the soul. An utterance of such purity 
and profundity concerning love is not found in the 
whole range of classical literature. 

Jesus took up the prophetic conception of ^ the 
love of God for Israel, and clarified and intensified 
it by teaching that love was not merely an attri- 
bute, but the very essence of the divine nature. 
The Prophets said, ‘ God has love ’ ; Jesus taught, 
‘God is love’ (1 Jn 4^®). He also declared the 
universality of God’s love, which had not yet 
been grasped by the Prophets (Jn 3^®). He re- 
affirmed the old commandments, ‘Thou shalt 
love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart,’ and 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and 
gave them new meaning by His juxtaposition of 
them, through which love to man became the 
supreme expression of love to God, and by His 
new interpretation of ‘neighbour’ as meaning 
every fellow-man (Mk 12®®^, Lk 10^®"®^). He re- 
cognized that in Himself God’s love to man and 
man’s love to God and to man were perfectly mani- 
fested, and therefore He proclaimed Himself^ as 
the supreme revealer of God and the reconciler 
between God and man. 

See, further, ‘ J ewish ’ section above. 

Lotratcbb. — F. Riickert, JSamdsay Sfcuttgarl^ 1846; W. 
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T. Noldeke, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alien 
Araher, Hanover, 1864; C. J. Lyall, Translations of Ancient 
Arabic Poetry, London, 1885; F. E. Johnson, Th^ Seven 
Poems Suspenwd in the Temple at Mecca, do. 1894 ; W. M. 
Muller, Die Liebespoesie der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1899; 
G. H. Dalman, Palastinisoher Viwdn, do. 1901 : E. Litt- 
mann, Neuarabische Volkspoesie, Gottingen, 1902 ; P. Haupt, 
Biblische Liebeslieder, Leipzig, 1907 (full bibliography on the 
Song of Songs). LEWIS BaYLES I’ATOIT, 

! love-feast.— See Agape. 

loyalty.— - 1. Derivation and definition.— The 
connexion between tlie common meaning of this 
word and its derivation is obscure enough to sug- 
gest that a clearer apprehension of its significance 
may be gained by considering its probable origin. 
‘Loyalty’ is tbe Anglicized form of the French 
lovauU ; its base is lot, and corresponds to the 
English ‘ law ’ and the Latin lex (stem leg), French 
has also UgaliU and English ‘legality,’ the late 
Latin abstract term being adopted without change 
either of meaning or of form. 

Now loi in French, and more particularly in the 
derivative loyal, means in respect of its denotation 
much more than ‘ law ’ in the lunited sense of a 
definite written code. It is a generio term, and 
stands for that which ought to be obeyed ; its 
source may be the will of an acknowledged ruler 
or ruling class, or it may be popular consent, or it 
may be personal agreement, whether by contract 
or by voluntary allegiance. It stands, moreover, 
for the law of nature , and the dictates of reason 
and conscience, more especially and imperatively 
if these are conceived in terms of religion as mani- 
festations of the Divine command. Law to tbe 
ancient Hebrew of the last few centuries before 
our era meant this last, and, in so far as it evoked 
his sentiment of loyalty, it meant little else. ^ To 
every man the object of his loyalty is as or 
‘ law,’ in the sense of our inqu&y-r-thfe authority 
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whose claim on his allegiance he, as a true man, 
admits, furthermore, in the natural exercise of 
his quality, the loyal man applies it to all persons 
and groups of persons in whom he recognizes any 
claim of hounden duty or faithful service. 

But not only is the range of application wide ; 
the claim for loyal service goes very deep : it is the 
service of those who desire to serve, and to do so 
up to the limit of their ability. The law is to be 
within them, written on their hearts, as the Scrip- 
ture says, and incorporate in their will. The 
whole of Ps 119 is, indeed, an expression of the 
loyalist spirit in application to the Bivine law. 
The devotion expressed by this loyalist in religion 
is entire ; the Divine law is conceived as not per- 
fectly apprehended by him, but he sets no limit to 
his desire to fulfil it to the end. It is by this note 
of unlimited purpose, upheld by faith and chastened 
by humility, that the loyalty of the Psalmist 
stands out in contrast to the spirit of precise 
legality, limited by the letter of the law and its 
tradition, that marked certain developments of a 
later era. This distinction between the loyalist 
and the legalist may be found in all times and all 
places. It applies to allegiance of every kind, 
whether it be to the supreme law however con- 
ceived, or to human ordinance by ancient tradition, 
modern statute, authoritative utterance of prophet 
or king, the word of a leader, the rule of a com- 
mander. There is the legalist who does what he 
is told, breaks no rules ; he keeps faith to the 
word that is written and can be read. There is 
the loyalist who does this but can by the very 
nature of the spirit that is in bim be counted on 
for more, who puts his whole mind into his dut;^, 
who forms his spirit in accordance with the spirit 
of the purpose to be served. 

Loyalty, then, may be defined as the quality of 
character which issues in free devoted service to 
the appointed person or the appointed cause. Thus 
the perfectly loyal person is certain to obey, to 
serve, despite all obstacles, at all costs, to the best 
of his ability* And the best of his ability implies 
that he uses all means to make himself enicient in 
knowledge and skill and in understanding the 
requirements laid upon him. The perfect loyalist 
of story corresponas to this description. We 
always find him capying out his instructions— 
which are hia Zoi— with zMous care to undertake 
them so that, by fulfilling them in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, the purpose may be accomplished 
even should the letter fan. He has to be intelligent, 
alert, resourceful— not merely obedient to precise 
instructions given— and these qualities he needs 
the more in proportion to the importance and 
difficulty of his task. It follows that the develop- 
ment of perfect loyalty throughout a company 
requires that the duties should be accurately ap- 
portioned in accordance with the abilities of each 
member, ^ It requires also that opportunities for 
the training and exercise of latent abilities should 
be given to all. This ideal does, in fact, appear, 
both in pagan heroic story and in medieval 
romance, as characterizing bands of pre-Christian 
heroes and bands of Christian knights.^ The un- 
written law — not mere personal law, but a pact of 
comradeship— that bound the Bound Table knights 
to mutual loyalty, and to the king above all, is a 
notable case in point. The two chief cycles of 
Irish Caelio story are noteworthy also in this con- 
nexion. Later comes the ^e of chivalry with its 
blossom of romantic lore. Fealty and loyalty are 
main dramatic motives in all these. 

2. Loyalty and fealty, — ‘Fealty/ from Latin 
melitas, ‘faithfulness,* has an equivalent in all the 
Bomance languages, and so has ‘legaUty,* But 

1 Thomas Malory, Moru d^4.rthur; see also the Ortfcio 
originals in the Welsh Mabin&gion 


loyalty was neither of these. English adopts the 
French loyal to mean ‘ law-fulfilling * in the sense 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and distinguishes 
it from ‘lawful,* or ‘legal,* which means allow- 
able, and from ‘ law-abiding,* which connotes sub- 
missiveness to the law, the passive quality of the 
orderly citizen. German translates by specializa- 
tion and slight change of significance, using such 
words as Untertanentreue (fidelity in a sub- 
ordinate) and Vaterlandstreue (fidelity fco the 
Fatherland) ; the quality, of course, exists in many 
diverse applications, and, though fidelity or fealty 
is not identical with loyalty, the one characteristic 
is apt to be accompanied by the other. Loyalty 
connotes a certain specialization of good faith and 
faithfulness towards the person, principle, ideal, or 
covenant in respect of which it is expressed ; it 
lays stress on this obligation of specialized fealty 
rather than on any wider duty of humane comrade- 
ship and general goodwill, Nevertheless, there is 
close affinity between those qualities, the deeper 
motives of which so widely overlap. The good 
comrade who, in time of danger or trouble, takes 
up his responsibilities with settled mind and faith- 
fully sustains them is apt for loyal service wher- 
ever his allegiance is given. This is often under- 
stood to be given when it is not as a fact, in which 
case we have either the sturdy rebel or the disloyal 
man. 

The giving of allegiance is in effect a vow to 
serve; the standard ease of loyalty coincides, 
therefore, with the standard case of fealty in which 
a pledge of service is given, as, for instance, by 
oath of allegiance to a king, by marriage vows be- 
tween two persons, or by acclamation— and vote — 
in tribal assemblies, when law was promulgated 
and accepted thus. The standard cases are the 
same, but in the development of thought the two 
ideas differ. Loyalty specializes in respect of the 
object of service, femty in respect of faith to the 
pledge. Of these the latter is the more necessary 
for virtuous character, and so it has been judged 
by the common sense of mankind, as the testimony 
of language shows. So long as men were either 
free or under strict rule, they were simply required 
either to keep their covenants in the former case 
or to do what they were told in the latter ; faith 
and obedience were their primal social virtues. 
The conception of religion, for instance, as consist- 
ing in a covenant with the god, was a distinct 
advance on its conception as a slave service by which 
he was to be propitiated. The Bible as a whole 
contains the story of man*s progress in religion 
from the slave service of the bondsman, through 
covenant, to the free mian*a willing recognition of 
a law which it is at once his bounden duty and his 
delight to obey, and thence to conformity of mind 
with the Divine purpose for mankind and thus to 
‘ the glorious liberty of the sons of God.* Here we 
have the specific evolution of loyalty in its highest 
application, as at once the supreme duty, the 
supreme delight, and the social virtue of man. On 
a much smaller scale of motive and in a murkier 
atmosphere we might trace it in application to 
finite secular affairs. 

3. Personal honour expressed in devotion to 
social ends.— The free development of fealty hy 
self-discipline to social ends, and of loyalty as a 
particular case, may be studied in the literature of 
chivalry and romance. The practice of knightly 
vows, however, is much older and pre-Christian 5 
so far as records go, it was specially characteristic 
of the people and the social conditions reflected in 
Celtic hero lore. The champion of the Gaelic 
stories is essentially a free man, free of feudal and 
—except for the spirit that hinds him— free of 
tribal bonds. Social affection binds him too, but 
honour is his only law. The young hero from his 
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childhood is educated carefully in all manly ac- 
complishments, and in all social courtesies, includ- 
ing respect for women, children, and grey hairs. 
He emerges from his tutelage free, comradelike, 
and courteous, a strong individual. But this is 
not all. Not the least important part of his educa- 
tion is the contribution which he makes to the 
formation of his character by laying bonds or 
obligations (in the Gaelic gds) on himself that he 
will or will not do certain things. The obligation 
never to refuse assistance to a woman frecLuently 
occurs, and may supply occasion for the turning- 
point of the story. Others are of the nature of 
obligations to a king, leader, or comrade, or to all 
the members of a band. King Arthur and his 
Bound Table come to mind, or, for those who know 
Gaelic story, Fionn and the band of heroes whose 
story has been a fund of moral instruction for 
western Irish children to this day. Some stories 
turn on a conflict of two loyalties, each claiming 
dominion over the loyal soul. The discussion of 
such difficult situations, however, is not in terms 
of loyalty, but in terms of keeping faith ; in a 
certain typical case where the vows appear to be of 
equal weight the decision is given on grounds of 
common sense quite modern in complexion, whether 
one agrees with them or not. 

This practice of self-made vows in the social in- 
terest has, no doubt, been a principal factor of 
moral education, in its best form of self-discipline 
for the sake of service, among the peoples of N.W. 
Europe, where mild forms of government by loose 
tribal organization of free men prevailed. Faith 
to a self-made vow covers all cases of voluntary 
allegiance, and so, as the feudal system ^ was i 
established throughout Europe, it availed itself j 
instinctively of this free man's social virtue by the 
institution of the oath of fealty from the feudal 
subordinate to his over-lord. At this point loyalty 
emerges ; fealty and respect for authority maintain 
each the other and are fused. Fealty, however, is 
not exhausted in the compound. It remains as the 
quality of faith to the pledge once given, the central 
virtue of the self-respecting hero who cannot be 
false to Ms word. Carried to the point of fulfllment 
in spirit, rather than merely in letter, this implies 
not Being false to the reasonable expectations in- 
volved in mutualunderstandingsbetweenhis fellows 
and himself. The ideal of the honourable man 
signifies all this. Such a one is ‘loyal,’ or ‘leal,' 
so far as his conduct goes, but in his motive he is 
primarily ‘feal.’ It may be that only he himself 
IS aware of the difference. As a rule, no doubt, 
the motives are mixed, but it seems probable that 
in many, or indeed most, cases either one or the 
other is the backbone of the composite character- 
istic. If so, it is important that in the education 
of each person sufficient demand should he made 
on the leading trait to evoke it strongly, and 
sufficient social opportunity given to direct its 
practical expression in terms of the other — the faith- 
ful soul realizing itself in service to others, the 
loyal spirit fulfilling its service by self-reliant in- 
temgence and steadfast faith. 

4. Political loyalty and its object in feudal and 
modern times. — Loyalty connotes attachment to 
some definite authority which has a right to be 
served. The growth of the feudal system in 
Europe was favourable to the special personal turn 
which its application took. The political problem 
was the organization of many small groups into one 
large inclusive group, or nation, especially for pur- 
poses of defence against some common foe. The 
moral strength of such a national organism con- 
sisted largely in the series of loyalties from man to 
master that bound each to his feudal superior, from 
the lowest vassal upwards to the supreme over- 
lord or king. Each primary group was sufficiently 


small, and grouped round a leader st^ciently well 
known, to bring out men’s normal instincts to follow 
their chief, to cleave to him truly, ^ to give him 
allegiance, acclaim him lord, and be his men. This 
is loyalty of the most picturesque and primitive 
type, steeped, moreover, in a high mood to which 
rengious enthusiasm is akin. What the man was 
to the lord, the lord was to his over-lord, and^ so the 
national system was linked up unit by unit into 
larger units all under the supreme over-lordship of 
the king. The system of loyalties, as signified in 
this actual system of political allegiances, would in 
the perfect State have likewise been linked up, all 
loyalty centring m the king. When the kings of 
France succeeded in making all the under-feuda- 
tories take the oath direct to the king, they estab- 
lished themselves as the centre beyond all doubt. 
Under absolute personal government the king stands 
for Icb loi ; his wili-bound more or less by his coro- 
nation oath — ^is the standard and subject-matter 
of service due ; his under-lords are^ subordinates 
commissioned to use their subordinates as his 
servants m so far as he may require. 

The reality, to be sure, was never so systematic, 
and bred many other qualities, bad and good, 
besides its modicum of bigh-toned loyalty. It is, 
however, certain that such a system would profit 
by encouragement given to so useful a quality. 
Thus the situation was favourable to much praise 
of loyalty as a prime virtue in the mouths of the 
upper classes and, for this and other better reasons, 
in the mouths of their dependents — poets and men 
of letters generally, lawyers and all who had to do 
with the executive government, whether on the 
national or on the local scale. 

As feudalism declined, or was broken up, the 
source of authority gradually defined itself anew as 
duplex in form : (1) the king administering the 
realm in accordance with the law, and (2) Parlia- 
ment, Le. the^?^^eof thenation, Lordsand Commons, 
wielding sole power Iw joint action with the king 
to change the law. The Lords were, in the first 
instance, the true peers of the king — the displaced 
feudal lords— and the old sentiment of feudal 
loyalty continued for long to be expected more or 
less by them and conceded less or more. As local 
magnates of one sort or another, they have in this 
country had a prolonged and honourable jeign. In 
France they disappeared from view politically, as 
did the king himself, at the Eevolution, and as later 
did the pseudo-king or emperor in 1870. England 
is still in process of change as regards the senti- 
ment of the rural masses towards the aristocratic 
classes 5 but certainly it is no longer necessary to 
consider loyalty as a sentiment greatly affecting the 
relations between ordinary people and the Parlia- 
mentary peers who are lords of the soil. No his- 
toric senmment of the kind attaches personally to 
the elect of the people in the Hqu^e of Commons. 
Each commands the loyalty of Ms own supporters 
in his own constituency, so long as he and they are 
in general agreement on political issues. But he is 
not in any sense la loito them, except in so far as he 
adopts, and with sufficient ability expounds, those 
principles of national policy which are common to 
them and him. Their feeling to him is rather that 
of fealty— not the maximum of fealty — than of 
loyalty j they support him so long as he contmuesto 
support that policy with which they continue to 
agree. Personal loyalties, of course, eme^e, but 
they are not in the nature of the case. There is 
a very real loyalty, however, to *the party’ as a 
whole — either party— and to the leader of the party, 
also, more especially when he is an outstanding 
figure satisfactory to the moral sense, arresting to 
the imagination, strong and of a good courage. 

But for the civilized world of Europe in genera) 
little importance in the first instance attached to 
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Paxlianient in any form as an object of loyalty. 
The king and the law emerge from the feudal 
system as claimants by moral right on the service 
of men. The sphere of service to which loyalty 

of dutms and restrictions enforced under fear of 
punishment. Loyal service to the king included, 
as of course, loyal obedience to the law ; but loyalty, 
no doubt, was more consciously directed to the king 
and fused with a sentiment rising to passionate 
personal devotion. The Bourbons in France and 
the Stuarts in England assumed themselves to he 
kings by Divine right after the manner of the Koman 
emperors— in effect, claimed all loyalty, and from 
many obtained it, as due to the king. The revolt 
in England took its stand on the law as binding on 
the wuli of kings, and claimed restitution of the 
people’s rights as guaranteed by ancient charter. 
The English Bevolution of the I7th cent, was, in 
effect, not a revolution but a restoration of the 
ancient constitution, cleared, however, of feudal 
complications, the great Whig families standing 
with the common people, and the Boyalists, who 
more especially esteemed themselves as loyalists, 
with the defeated dynasty. In due course there 
emerged from the welter of pitiful plots and gallant 
endeavour on the one hand, and conflicting interests 
around the court de facto on the other, the British 
Constitution — or rather its first edition — ^^vith all 
its 20th cent, characteristics latent, and sure to 
develop, in it. 

Here it is, a sufficiently complex object of loyal 
regard : 

(1) The law of the land as the one authority which all must 
obey ; and all commands by persons in olBce must be in accord- 
ance with it. 

(2) King, Lords, and Oommons making one Parliament ; and 
these three only, and by consent of each, can change that law, 
order taxation, or decree the appropriation of the revenue to 
the uses of the Executive Government. 

(3) The King and bis ministers, by whose advice all his decrees 
are made, whom he appoints by the established custom of the 
oonstitution from the leaders of the political party which com- 
mands a majority in the House of Oommons j the maintenance 
of this custom la raaranteed by the Oommons’ hold on the 
Power of the Pursed 

So there emerged slowly in England the modem 
State, which has emerged elsewhere more suddenly 
and with less of the attractive complexity of detail 
which links it with its own historic past. This is 
what stands for la loi to the modern Englishman. 
As an object of loyalty ifc has advantages over 
some other examples of the ‘Mixed State, ^ Not 
only is the British Constitution built as it is in 
order to preserve intact the ancient liberties of the 
people, but it has been built, bit after bit, by the 
very act of maintaining them. It is apt, therefore, 
to excite a high degree of enthusiasm in the minds 
of all those who care about history, all those who 
lay store by the liberties of the people and the 
powers of the House of Commons* To them the 
members of that House, and especially the two 
front benches, whichever party is in power, consti- 
tute the political aristocracy, in the fine Platonic 
sense* It they are loyal citizens, they will be 
loyal in the full sense to their own front bench, 
and law-abiding to the other front bench if it 
happens to be in power. In stormy times, when 
great principles, on one or other or both sides, 
are at stake, the adherents of the party likely to 
be defeated steady their minds to bear the shock 
by a very real loyalty, pitched finely in the more 
abstract key of devotion to the Crown and Consti- 
tution, whatever betide. This sentiment is effec- 

1 Since the battle of the Oonetitution had been fought to a 
large extent on the people’s olaiin to he taxed only by their own 
consent, given by a maforiiy of their elected representatives in 
the House of Oommons, it was inevitable that the Power of the 
Parse should be stoutly olaimed and rigorously retained by the 
Oommons ; and from this it followed, by the logic of events, that 
no ministry oould remaih in power that did not command the 
confidenoe of the Lower House, 


tively upheld by the consciousness of historic con- 
tinuity throughout all changes, each having been 
effected by seif-evolution within the Constitution 
itself ; the King’s prerogatives that have come 
under the power of the Commons have done so by 
the King’s consent,* the House of Lords, too, in 
1911, submitted to the limitation of its veto. 

5* Grades and modes of loyal sentiment in 
modern life.— Among persons outside the large 
circle who take deep interest in political problems 
the sentiment of political loyalty is probably in 
many cases practically non-existent, or at least 
very shallow, except, indeed, when roused by 
some real or imaginary national danger. This, no 
doubt, is the reason why some newspapers bristle 
with intimations of national danger when, a 
general election being at hand, it seems necessary 
to awaken the latent patriotism of voters. Of the 
others— the great majority, it may be hoped — 
there are those to whom the ideal of the nation to 
he served, in some small way or other as one can, 
makes a constant appeal as steady as that of his lord 
to the devoted henchman. For some this social 
service lies entirely outside the sphere of State 
control ; for others it consists in service under, or co- 
operation with, the State. In all cases it is better 
done by those who understand the ways of the 
public administration as it is related to their work, 
so that they may use it to better effect by working 
loyally with it. State Insurance, Old Age Pen- 
sions, and recent legislation for the benefit of 
children are cases in point; voluntary workers 
disposed to loyal co-operation can do much. No 
form of loyalty is more honourable than this. 

Quiet, non-political people, whose sphere of 
work or leisure does not impinge at all on public 
affairs, do very often, nevertheless, take a keen 
interest in the doings of the State and have a 
certain loyalty for King and Constitution, or King 
and Country, which, though not productive of any 
service, is q.uite real in its way. Without party- 
bias for the most part, thej^ are proud of the whole 
complex system under which they live, with pre- 
ferences in attachment, it may be, to one or other 
constituent in it. This class includes aU * armchair 
politicians ’ except that large section of ‘ armchair 
political critics. ’ There is the ‘ philosophic radical, ’ 
watching for signs of the social millennium in the 
House of Commons. There is the Tory gentleman 
of ‘the good old school,’ who not lost faith in 
the future, and still sees the Constitution as he 
would wish to see it. There is the genuine Boyol- 
ist, who anticipates great things in the future, of 
which he seldom speaks, from the character and 
ability of the Boyal family, and believes generally 
that events are moving steadily in the direction 
of absolute monarchy, world-wide and British, a 
century or so hence. Others there axe, without any 
preconceptions as to an absolute best towards 
which we are tending, who have a comfortable 
loyalty fox things as they are. These, if they 
have votes, tend to support the ministry of the 
day. Their existence is one reason why it is 
better in general, when the sands are miming out, 
for the minist^ to dissolve than to resign. 

d. Loyalty in the public services. — ^Persons who 
are in the service of the State are, of course, the 
servants of the Executive. Efficient service accord- 
ing to agreement, reticence in confidential matters, 
aiia abstinence from public comment on the policy 
either of the ministry they serve or of the opposi- 
tion they may have to serve — these make up the 
obvious minimum of their bounden duty. To 
readh the maximum two things are needed : (1) 
zeal in the service because it is She service, and (2) 
self-identification with the instructions under which 
they wprk, or loyal adherence to the leader under 
whom Aey ^erve. tinder adverse oircmnstances 
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these conditions may fail to be possible in whole 
or part ; in that case the loyal temper stUl shows 
itsdf by putting the best face upon the matter 
and keeping silence. 

It is in the military and naval services more 
particularly that the idea of service, as to the 
king direct, counts for most. Here we are back to 
primitive requirements. The soldier is under bond 
to risk his hie at the word of command. Respect 
for this word is vital to his character — respect with- 
out limits— and this, in the last resort, is self- 
devotion unto death. The good soldier’s loyalty, 
no doubt, IS often fealty pure and simple, as, e.g., 
it certainly is when he has naturally no sentimental 
tie to the service in which he finds himself. 
Normally, however, we may take it to be a com- 
pound mixed in various proportions, into which 
enter loyal attachments to his sovereign, his 
country, his leader, his comrades, and the flag he 
follows, the last being a S3nml)ol of all these things 
and of liis own self-respect as bound to stand or 
fall by them, 

7, Problems arising from the complexity of 
the modern State, — Casual reference has been 
made above to non-political loyalty as between 
friends, lovers, kindred, and the members of a 
voluntary group or a natural social order. Clearly 
this is not the primary application of the word, 
but the tendency to use it m this, rather than in 
the political, sense appears to be on the increase. 
This is due, no doubt, to that confusion of ideas 
as to the political object of loyalty consequent on 
the complexity of the modem State. Angry poli- 
ticians are apt to use the word ‘ disloyal ’ rashly to 
denote persons who differ from themselves as to the 
right balance of power in the State and the focus, 
conse(juently, of right loyalty. Thus claims have 
sometimes been made in the name of loyalty to 
right of attack on the lawfully constituted State, as, 
e.p., in the case of constitutional reform to which 
a minority strongly objects. This implies con- 
fusion of iaeas between the State in some special 
sense — e.y. , apart from the principle of development 
which it contains— and the State as it is, including 
its provision of a sovereign authority empowered 
by law and precedent to make changes in all 
bnings, including itself. A somewhat wilful con- 
fusion of ideas to the opposite effect is also possible 
between hostility to the personnel and policy of 
the ministry of the day, which is the normal 
motive-force that sways the political pendulum, 
and disloyalty to the sovereign Parliament which 
happens to be led by that ministry, and the 
majority of which takes responsibility for its 
doings. The complex character of the modem 
State lends itself to such confusion of feeling in 
times of stress and change. Every attempt at 
large reform divides the citizens into two camps, 
each vowing loyalty to its own ideal of the State 
in some particular. This is party loyalty, which 
is quite consistent, as the inner circles fully under- 
stand, with perfect loyalty to the actual State as 
by law established-— that self-conserving, self- 
developing organization of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons with which we are all familiar. An attrac- 
tive focus for the loyal sentiment of the simple or 
careless citizen, who makes no attempt to join 
issue in the political dialectic, is provided by the 

g resence in the trio of the hereditary monarch in 
is uplifted place, holding his supreme veto to be 
used only on the side of the majority in the House 
of Commons, subject to the delaying powers of 
the House of Lords. The number of persons in 
Britain whose sole effective loyalty centres in 
attaohnient to the Crown is probably lame j it 
counts doubtless for much also in the British 
colonies. 

8. The focus of loyalty in republican nations.— 


In republican States this focus is supplied — so far 
as it IS supplied at all — by a more vivid conscious- 
ness of the organized nation as a self-governing 
whole, the ark of whose covenant is the Constitu- 
tion. The ideal of the republic as the lode-sW 
of loyal sentiment is highly developed in Prance. 
The Prench mind has perhaps a natural genius for 
the concrete ideal, as indeed is perhaps implied by 
its turn of speech in favour of thought — eloquent 
thought — hy means of generic terms that fire the 
imagination. In the United States of America 
loy^ afibction is rather to the composite nation in 
reference to all its interests, each more or less on 
its OTO — a wonderful ‘ Union ’ of diverse elements, 
run by a carefully planned political machine, 
which would do its work much better if all the 
citizens in every section were more enthusiastic in 
serving it according to their lights. The ideal of 
the Republic as an organization of free citizens 
for purposes of self-government seems to have 
lost for a time something of its pristine freshness 
and attractive force. At any rate, it is of the 
United States rather than of the United States 
Republic that many Americans think as the focus 
of their political loyalty. This much may be said 
in their defence. The good of the nation is, of 
course, in all cases the ultimate end of the political 
art, and the final object, therefore, of that senti- 
ment which reveres as its proximate end the 
national institutions. 

9. The ideal of loyalty. — To be loyal is to be 
much more than law-abiding. Whether the object 
be a person to whom we owe duty or affection, 
the community of persons to which we belong, 
the institutions under which we live, the service 
to which we axe pledged, or the law — ^human or 
divine — by which we ought to regulate our con- 
duct, the loyal man is distinguished from the 
law-abiding man as one who serves with his whole 
heart and mind, making of himself a veritable 
organ of expression for the purpose, or the master, 
or the mandate, under which he serves. No 
voluntary sins of commission, omission, or ignor- 
ance does he permit himself. We realize him at 
his time of special effort in a passion of service, 
every faculty awake and urgent to achieve his 
end. And in the intervals of passivity his mind 
is clear and steady — stayed, as it were, on bis 
whole nature as a rock. Self-training to this 
effect in any school of wholesome service must 
work like a leaven on character as a whole. Even 
under questionable conditions of service it goes 
far, as all experience of public service shows, to 
make a man. But it must be remembered that, 
without either a morally attractive cause or wise 
and sympathetic leadership, the loyal sentiment 
which is the motive of self-training is not ade- 
quately evoked. 

History and literature abound in examples. 
Three lines of thought, independent of each other 
and contrasted, may be distinguished in their 
logical order here. 

(a) The heroic romance of Western Europe, 
developing through the centuries from its original 
sources in Classic, Celtic, and Norse or Germanic 
lore, deals largely in loyalties within the smaller 
social sphere, intimate, personal, and glorified by 
affection. Patriotic loyalty in this dawn of the 
civilized world has little to do with government, 
but is steeped in a vivid idealism ; the race-life 
and the home-land are seen as of infinite value, 
objects in effect of religious faith, worthy of devo- 
tion through all suffering unto death. These are 
the primitive loyalties — to kindred, friendship, 
race, and land. Nor is the spirit which forms 
them dead j it does not die so long as a race either 
vaguely : or clearly believes in itself as having a 
part of sdipe" kind in the fulfilment of human 
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destiny. This is why the history of any nation 
true to itself is capable of being treated as the 
development of an ideal implicit from the first. 

(6) ?or the ideal of personal virtue relative to 
civic institutions, and for the fundamental theory 
of the State even as we know it to-day, we go 
back to the Greeks, and specially to "Plato in The 
RcpuMic and The Laws, It is his conception of 
the individual soul in relation to the State that 
concerns us here. The ideal of the State, as he 
teaches, should be built up within the soul. Thus 
— wedding Ms thought to our im^uiry — we may 
say that the soul of the loyal citizen is trained, or 
trains itself, into accordance with the ideals real- 
ized in the constitution of the State. Thus he 
exceeds the law-abiding, and is the loyal, man. 
Further, it is implied in Plato’s thought that of 
those who have political power the loyal ones are 
they who cultivate their philosophic aptitude to 
perfect the ideal of the State in the soul, in order 
that tdiey may labour to develop the organization 
of the real State and bring it into harmony with 
the ideal. 

This obviously is what the sincere modern 
statesman does, or thinks he is doing. It is a 
necessary part of his loyalty that he should spare 
no pains to do it. Moreover, in the modern self- 
governing State, every enfranchised citizen shares 
this duty. 

(c) Finally, we find in post-ExiliG Judaism the 
supreme example of a people held together by 
allegiance to the law — the law emboaxed in a 
written code that he who runs may read. The 
Lavidic monarchy had come to an end ; the high 
priest held the supreme office as chief ruler in the 
little theocratic State. But from the time that 
Ezra had read in the ears of the people all the 
words of the book of the law which he had brought 
from Babylon, 1 the Jew who was faithful and 
pious felt that the law was above the priesthood 
and that he was to obey it and understand it for 
himself. Externally the Jewish people had many 
masters after this ; internally— in his own mind- 
each pious Jew spent all his loyal sentiment on 
the law of his Goa. This was no short command- 
ment, but the whole law, dealing with conduct in 
all social relations and with ceremonial ordinances 
in considerable detail. The Jew who loyally 
obeyed the law was, in quiet times*— except for 
taxation— to all intents and purposes a free man. 
Tlie ideal of his State in its essentials was built 
up in the mind of the properly instructed Jew 5 
ifa professing Jew, he obeyed, whether grudgingly, ; 
willingly, or loyally, ie. with his whole heart i 
seeking to understand and to obey more perfectly* 
In that perfect inward obedience his freedom was 
realized, though it was not his quest. The Fsalms 
and the Prophets abound in expressions of this 
loyalist spirit applied to the Supreme Law ; 

‘Teaeh me, 0 Lord, the way of thy statutes j 

And I will keep it unto the end. 

Oive me understanding, and I shall keep thy law : 

Yea, I shall observe it nay whole heart* (Ps 119S8C), 

So runs the Psalmist’s typical prayer, and It con- 
tinues in the same strain, asking for help to go in 
the path, to incline his heart armht, to turn away 
his heart from vanity, to establish God’s word 
unto His servant. In NT times, when the elabor- 
ated legalism of the latter-day Pharisees prevailed, 
the great Master Teacher set over against it the 
true doctrine of loyal observance, the fulfilment 
of the law by being the kind of person who ex- 
presses its purpose naturally in all his acts. *I 
am not come to destroy, hut to fulfil’ (Mt 
‘A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart hringeth forth that wluoh is good’ (Lk 6*®). 
And later, St. Paul, following the same line of 
1 * The law of thy God which is in t&e hand ' tfe is called in 
the decree of the great king Alrtaxarxes (Esr 7f *). 


thought, attains to the vision of the ‘liberty 
! of the sons of God’ {Eo 8^^). Thus the cycle 
of reason on the highest as on all lower planes 
is complete, from the free man’s fealty through 
loyalty to the higher liberty of devoted service to 
the ideal in his soul. 

LrrBRATURE.— Little of note appears to have been written 
dealing directly with this aub 3 eGfc. (1) It enters into the 
history of the development of the State more especially as a 
serviceable motive-foice m the mediaeval growth of the feudal 
system : see Cambridge Medicevai History , ii. CI913], ch. 3cx.» 
‘Foundations of Society* (Origins of Feudalism), and F. 
Warre Cornish, Chivalry ^ London, 1901 ; Esmys on Romance 
and Chivalry^ do. 1870, containing reprints from HaUarn 
and Sir Walter Scott, are also interesting. (2) The primi- 
tive ideal of heroic character to which the political virtue 
corresponds may be studied in Celtic and Teutonic hero lore 
and in their later developments, (a) under the influence of 
mediaeval chivalry, and (&) in recent years. Sufficient exempli- 
fication will he found in Volsimga Saga and Qrettir the Strong^ 
tr. E. Magnusson and W. Morris, Three Horthem Love 
Stories, London, 1876; E. Hull, Cuchulain, the Hound of 
Ulster, do. 1911 ; T, W. Rolleston, The High Leeds of Finn, 
do. 1910 ; T. Malory, Morte d* Arthur, ed. do. 189i, and its 
primitive prototype, the Welsh Mabinogion, tr. Lady Charlotte 
Guest, do. 1877. g. BeYANT. 

LOYOLA.— St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits was the youngest of the eight 
sons of Bon Beltrdn Y aiiez de Ofiez y Loyola. The 
name Lopez de Bicalde, by which I^atius is 
often designated (so, e,g,, in aS and in the British 
Museum Catalogue), is a simple blunder, due origin- 
ally to the carelessness of a notary. He was born in 
the house, or casa, of Loyola near Azpeitia in the 
Basque province of Guipuzcoa. The year of his 
birth is disputed. Astrain {Eist de la CompaiLia 
de J es^, i. 3 if.), the best modern authority, assigns 
it to 1491, but others have thought 1495 more prob- 
able (cf. Tacchi Venturi, in Giviltd Catfolicat 21st 
July 1900). The name Ignatius, by which Loyola 
is now generally known, was not that which he 
himself used in his youth. Down to 1537 Inigo 
(not, however, Inigo, as Astrain prints it) was his 
invariable si^ature, but he then began to use 
sometimes Ignacio, sometimes Inigo, and after 
1542 Inigo hardly occurs at all. It seems certain, 
though early hio^aphers intent on edification have 
glossed over the fact, tlmt the future ascetic passed 
an unbridled youth, following the course which was 
then almost inevitable for all who adopted the 
career of arms (Astrain, i. 12-16). But at the siege 
of Pampeluna in 1521 he was dangerously wounded 
by a cannon-ball, and in a long convalescence 
which followed he gave himself up to reading the 
lives of Christ and trie Saints, with the result that, 
after many inward conflicts, he determined to 
make a complete change in his own way of living. 
As soon as he was able to travel, he journeyed to 
the monastery of Monserrat, made a very devout 
confession, and, after a sorb of vigil of arms, 
divested himself of Ms knightly attire and went 
forth to beg his breau. He then took refuge for 
nearly a year in a cavern near Manresa. The life 
that he led in this retreat was one of terrible self- 
maceration, marked by tempestuous inward trials 
of which he has left a relatively full account in the 
autobiography. It was during his stay at Manresa 
that he drew out at least the broad outlines of that 
manual of ascetical discipline so widely famed 
under the name of the Booh of the Spiritual Exer^ 
cues. There seems no reason to claim such origin- 
ality for this system of spiritual training as to 
exclude the influence of earlier ascetical writers 
like Garcia de Cisneros of Monserrat (see J, M. 
Besse, in Bevue des questions historigues, ixi. [Paris, 
1897] 22-51) and especially Gerard de Zutphen 
and Johannes Manbumus, Brothers of the Common 
Life; but, as Watrigant has shown, the combi- 
nation of these materials into one instrument 
employed for a clearly recognized and uniformly 
consisient purpose is entirely the work of Ignatius, 
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and bears the imprint of his eminently practical 
mind. 

It must always be remembered that the Spiritual 
Exercises is not a book intended merely for reading 
and reflexion, but a manual of training to be put 
into practice. In this it differs toto coelo from such 
a work as A Kempis’s Imitation of Christy and it 
would be as vain to expect literary graces in the 
Exercises as in a proposition of Euclid. After some 
preliminary considerations on the end of man, the 
exercitant is directed, during a week or ten days 
and always under the advice of a competent spiritual 
guide, to occupy his mind with the recollection of 
his past sins and of the punishment which they have 
deserved, and to cultivate a sense of shame and 
sorrow, bringing external adjuncts to bear to deepen 
the impression— e. (7., by depriving himself of light, 
warmth, unnecessary food, and all intercourse with 
his fellows. After this preliminary discipline, he 
is introduced to the studjr of the life of Jesus Christ, 
who is set before him in two powerful military 
parables as a chieftain appealing for volunteers to 
aid Him in the task of reconquering the world from 
the dominion of sin and the devil. It is easy to see 
that Loyola’s thought had been powerfully influ- 
enced by the still vivid remembrance of the struggle 
to rescue the soil of Spain from the yoke of the 
infidel. The meditations of this ‘ second week ’ of 
the Exercises are estimated to occupy another ten 
days. By this time it is assumed that the well- 
disposed exercitant will have been brought to the 
point of resolving to leave all things and follow 
Christ if God should make it plain that He was 
calling him to a life of humiliation and self-sacrifice. 
A formal election of a state of life is introduced, 
accordingly, at this stage, and the two remaining 
'weeks’ of the Exercises are intended to confirm 
the choice so made. In the third week the exer- 
citant is bidden to use much bodily penance and to 
meditate upon the Passion of Christ ; in the fourth 
he is directed to allow the body its meed of rest and 
refreshment, while the mind is occupied with con- 
soling thoughts derived from the consideration of 
the fiesurrection of our Saviour and the remem- 
brance of the joys of heaven. 

It was natural that one who laid so much stress 
upon the study of our Lord’s life upon earth should 
feel the need of coming as closely as possible into 
contact with the scenes of those events with which 
his mind was filled. According^, in Eeb, 1623 
Ignatius set out on a pilgrimage to o erusalem, living 
on alms and, to a large extent, travelling on foot. 
He passed through Rome and Venice, and thence 
sailed to the Holy Land, so that almost a year 
elapsed before he found himself back in Barcelona. 
That he was specially called to labour * for the 

t reater glory of God’ had by this time become a 
eep conviction, but the precise manner in which 
he was to further the work of Christ on earth 
does not seem to have been made clear to him until 
many years later (see F. Van Ortroy, ' Manr^se et 
les origines de la Compagnie de J6sus,’inAn.a?ecfa 
Bollandianay xxvii. [1908] 393-418). Still, he seems 
to have realized, at least vaguely, that to become 
an eflScient instrument for good he required a better 
education than he then possessed. Thus we find 
Mm at the age of 33 learning the rudiments of 
Latin with the school-children of Barcelona (1524- 
26), and thence proceeding to the Universities of 
AlcaU and Salamanca (1526-28). A personality 
like that of Loyola was bound to influence men 
wherever he went, and it is not altogether surpris- 
ing that he fell under the suspicion of the Inquisi- 
tion, on account of the disciples who gathered round 
him and who imitated in some measure his own 
austerity of life. At first he seems to have beeu 
careless of what men said of him, conscious of Ms 
own integrity ; hut later he found that these sus- 


picions hampered his influence for good, and he 
went out of his way to court and even to insist upon 
a judicial inquiry. The proceedings before the 
Inquisition, so far as they have been preserved, are 
printed in the Scrip ta de Sancto IgnatiOy i. 580-629. 
Partly on account of the hindrances to his work for 
souls which these suspicions engendered, partly, it 
would seem, in the hope of finding companions 
more in harmony with his ideals than any whom 
he had yet met (see Fouqueray, HistoirCy i. 7f.), 
Ignatius, in Feb. 1528, made his way to the Uni- 
versity of Paris. There at the College de Montaigu 
and afterwards at that of Sainte-Barbe he pursued 
his studies for the priesthood. At Sainte-Barbe 
he must, at least occasionally, have encountered 
Calvin, who had studied there himself and still 
visited it in 1533. For his support Ignatius, owing 
in part to his unselfish generosity to his countnr- 
men, had to depend upon alms, and during the 
begging expeditions made in the vacation season 
to that end he visited London, Bruges, and Ant- 
werp. Contradictions and persecutions in abun- 
dance Avere also still his portion, but in Paris he 
found at last what his heart had always craved — 
a group of companions capable of sympathizing in 
his high ideals, and of an intellectual force which 
lent real weight to any cause which they undertook. 
The story of his conquest of Francis Xavier by the 
constant repetition of the words 'What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his OAvn soul ? ’ is well known. An even 
earlier recruit was Peter Le Fbvre, whose position 
in the University was already an influential one. 
To them were added James Laynez, Francis Sal- 
meron, Simon Rodriguez, and Nicholas Bobadilla. 
Laynez and Salmeron were destined to play a great 
part as theologians in the Council or Trent. 
Laynez was also to be Loyola’s successor as second 
General of the Society. But even in 1634, when 
on 15th Aug. these friends met together in the 
chapel of St. Denys at Montmartre, and at the 
mass of Le Fbvre, who was so far the only priest 
amongst them, took vows of poverty and chastity 
(Astrain, i. 79), there seems to have been as yet no 
clear design of founding a religious Order. The 
third vow, which they added to the other two, 
pledged them only to make the attempt to under- 
take apostolic work in the Holy Land; hut if, 
after a year’s waiting, it was found impossible to 
obtain passage tbither, in that case they were 
to place themselves at the disposition of the pope, 
for any work that he might assign them. This it 
was that actually happened. In the middle of 1637 
war broke out between the Sultan Sulaiman and 
the Venetian Republic. There was no longer any 
possibility of obtaining a passage to the Holy Land. 
The little band of companions waited the prescribed 
year, and meanwhile Ignatius himself was ordained 
priest at Venice (24th June 1637), and he and his 
companions spent the interval in serving in the 
hospitals and in apostolic work in manjr different 
Italian towns. Eventually it was decided that 
I they ought to addi’ess themselves to the pope, then 
Raul III., and, in spite of contradictions, they had 
a most favourable reception. It was apparently 
only at this time that the desirability of organiza- 
tion as a formally recognized religious society living 
under obedience seemed to take shape in their 
minds. It was characteristic of Ignatius that he 
always attached much more importance to the 
inward spirit than to the written letter. Even 
after he had recognized the fact that in order 
to perpetuate their work they must he hound 
together in some regular institute, he was reluctant 
to provide written constitutions. But the varibus 
stages in the development of the Order now followed 
rapidly. Already in 1637 the companions had 
found it necessary to give themselves a coUeotive 
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name, and they agreed that, if interrogated, they 
should describe themselves as belonging to the 
‘Company of Jesus’ (Astrain, i. 89). When they 
had found favour with the pope, the scheme of a 
definite religious institute [formula imstUxtti) was 
drafted, and approved in the bull JEtegwiini mili- 
tantis eccUsicSi 27th Sept. 15d0. On dth April 
1641 Ignatius, in spite of his own reluctance, was 
elected superior, and from that_ date until 1650 he 
busied himself at Kome in compiling constitutions. 
The spread of the Society was extraordinarily rapid, 
and, as the twelve volumes of his correspondence 
attest, the official business connected with his 
office of General steadily increased day by day until 
his death on 31st July 1656. Ignatius was inter- 
ested, and he consideied it the duty of his subjects 
to be interested, in every form or religious work 
which was for the greater glory of God. Although 
the Society of Jesus was the backbone of the 
Coimter-Keformation movement, it would he a 
mistake to regard the Order as having been insti- 
tuted uith the conscious design of counteracting 
the religious teaching of Luther and Calvin. The 
central idea, which is found alike in the Ex&rcises 
and in numberless passages of the Constitutions^ 
and which may be taken as the dominant concep- 
tion of the whole Ignatian spiiituality, was the 
desire to assist in and carry on the work of rescue 
and sanctification for which Jesus Christ had come 
on earth. Loyola was not in any way a man of 
brilliant intellectual gifts, but he possessed clear 
judgment and indomitable energy ; and, contrary 
to the idea so often formed of his religious descend- 
ants, he was by the testimony of all who knew 
him a man who was absolutely fearless and straight- 
forward in all his relations with others. He was 
heatified in 1609 and canonized m 1622. 

LiTBRATtrEK.— The first place among' the sources for the life 
of Ignataus Loyola must always be given to the so-called ‘ Auto- 
biography/ dictated by the Saint to Luia Gonzalez de Oamara. 
Al/atin version is printed in ASy Slsfc July, vii., but a more 
accurate text in the original, partly Spanish and partly Italian, 
has been provided in the Monwmnta Ignatiuiia^ Soripta de S. 
Ignatio (i* 31-98), which form part of the great collection of 
iionuinenta BisiGriaa SoGietatis Jem (Madrid, 189411,), edited 
by the Spanish Jesuits, In fact, the whole contents of the 
afoftumentct /gnati<tna, which include a critical ed., In 12 vols., 
of Loyola’s own letter and oflRclal document®, are of first- 
rate importance. An Eng- tr. of the (by E. M. 

Bix), with notes, appeared under the titte The Tesiamni of 
Igmtiiu Logola, London, 1900. See also J. Susta, * Ignatius 
von Loyola*s Selhstbiographie/ in MUteUmgm dee /fist, f4r 
SsUrr, Gmldehtsfonchunii xxvi. [19061 45-10^ A vast number 
of papers and letters which bear upon the history of Ignatius 
and his first companions may be found in the other volumes of 
the Mmumenta Uistorim Soo, Jmt, The biography of Igna- 
tius by Pedro Ribadeneira, which appeared originally in more 
than one redaotion— the firstafe Naples, in 1672—1$ also re-odibed 
in ASi loo. ozL A young disciple of the saint, who knew him 
and lived with him, Eibadeneira is an important authority. 
Translations of this life have been published in French and 
many other languages. Of the 17fch cent, biographies of Loyok 
by far the most valuable is that of D. Bartoll, who had im- 
portant original materials at his command. The best available 
ed. is m French, with supplementary notes, by L. Mbhel 
(Bartoli, MistoiredeS, Ignace de Loyola, gvols., Lille, 1898). Of 
other Uv«s the best are C. Genelli, Las Lehm des mil, Ignor 
tilts twt Loyola, Innsbruck, 1848, Eng. tr.®, London, 1881 ; 

' Stewart Rose,* Life of St. IgnMimLoyomf London, ^1891; 
F. Thompson, of St. Xgnatimt do. 1910, An excellent 
fifcort sketch is that of H. Joly (<8t. Ignace de Loyolafi, Paris, 
1904, Eng. tr,, London, 1899). feat by far the most trustworthy 
source of information among modem works is to be found in 
A. Astrain, Bistoria de la OompaMa de L, Madrid, 

1902, this volume being entirely devoted to the period of the 
life of Ignatius. It may be supplemented for French affairs by 
H. Fouqueray, Bistoire de la Oompagnie de Jdstw en JF^anoe^ 
i., Paris, I91(h and for those of Italy by P. Tacchi Venturi, 
SUnia della vommgnia d% Oesit ioi ftaha, i.. Borne, 1909. See 
also J. CrelxeB, Sm Ignacio m Barcelona, fearoelona, IWfi, ' 
Few of those who have studied the life of Loyola from an 
antagonlstio or Protestant standpoint seem to have taken the 
trouble to aoguaint themselves accurately even with the facts of 
his career. The best is perhaps E. Gothein. Ignatim von 
Loyola vnd die (legenreformation. Halle, 1896, but on this see 
Analecta [1896] 449-464. Even more fantastic 

is H. Miiller, Lm Omlnss de la Oompagnie de Jtms, Paris, 
1898, on which cf. Th Month, xriv. [1S99) 616-620. Some 
valuable materials and critidsms are, Imwever, contwaed in the 


work, very hostile in tone, of the ex-Jesuit M. Mir, BistorCa 
interna dociimentada de la CompaiLia de Jes&s, Madrid, 1913, 
Other points of criticism are dealt with by B. Duhr, Jemiten. 
fdbeln*, Freiburg i. B , 1904 ; H, Stoeckius, Forschungen zur 
Lebensordnung der Qesellschaft Jem im I6ten Jahrhundert, 
Munich, 1910 ff. 

The only works of St. Ignatius besides his letters are the 
Spiritual Exercises and the Gonstitutioiis of the Society of Jems. 

A facsimile of the * autograph * of the Spanish original of the 
Egercicios Espintuales was published m Borne in 1908 ; innu- 
merable other editions, including several English translations, 
have been published in every language. The most illuminating 
discussion of the genesis of the Exercises is supplied by H. 
Watrigant, La Genlse des Exercices de S. Ignace, Amiens, 1897. 
Ab to the Gonstitutions, a facsimile of the original Spanish text 
has appeared, Consiituciones de la CompaMa de Jesils, rejoro- 
duccion fototipica, Rome, 1898, with valuable illustrative 
»ateriaL HERBERT THURSTON. 

LUCIAN.— See Antiochene Theology. 

LUCK.— See Calendar, Charms and Amu- 
lets, Divination. 

LUCRETIUS.— Titus Lucretius Cams was a 
Eomau poet (99 [?]-56 B.G.) who, in the last 
century of the republic, accepted the philosophy of 
Epicurus, and expounded it to his countrymen in 
a noble didactic poem, entitled de Beruni Natura. 

I, Life and writings, — Little is known of 
Lucretuis except a notice in Jerome’s additions to 
the Eusebian chronicle, under the year of Abraham 
1923 ( = 94 B.a): 

‘Titus Lucretius poeta nasoitur. Postea amatorio poculo in 
fumrera versus, cum aliquot hbros per intervalla insaniaa con- 
scripsisaeb, quos postea Cicero emendavit, propria se manu 
interfecit anno aatatis quadragesimo quarto,' 

This sbi’ange story of madness and suicide, which 
Tennyson has made familiar, is no doubt derived 
ultimately from Suetonius, de Vir. Illiist., and, if 
it comes from such an antiquary, probably has a 
basis of fact (cf. Lachmann on i. 922, p. 63 of his 
ed. ; Mimro^ ii. 1 ff. ; Sellar, Boman Poets of the^ 
Bepuhlio, p, 283 ff.). But there is an error of four 
or five years either in the birth year or in the age 
assigned to the poet, most likely in the former. 
According to Donatus {Vit. Verg.), Lucretius died 
on 15 th October 56 B.O., and not, as Jerome’s figures 
would imply, in 51 or 50 b.c. This is confirmed by 
the earliest extant mention of the poem in a letter 
of Cicero to his brother Quintus {ad Quint, fr.^ ii. 
ix. 4). This letter, written early in 54 B.O., pre- 
supposes the publication of the poem and, presum- 
ably, the poet’s death. For on internal evidence 
alone moat scholars agree that de Berum Natura, 
like Vergil’s JBmidy never received a final revision 
from the author’s hand ; certain passages, especi- 
ally in the last three books, seem to be after- 
thoughts or additions imperfectly adjusted to their 
context. In the dearth of external testimony, 
something may be gleaned from the poem itself. 
It seems clear that the author was a Boman noble, 
well acquainted with the luxury of the time (ii. 
24-28, iv. 76 ff., 973, 1121) and with the rivalry and 
ambition of political life (ii. llff«, 40 ff., v. 1120 ff.). 
j Strongly impressed by the crime and bloodshed of 
the civil wars (i. 291, 40-43, iii. 70-74, v. 999 ff.), 
he deliberately chose, almost alone among the 
Bomana, a contemplative life (L 922 ff., ii. In., ni, 
1 ff.). Further, we see that he possessed a poet’s 
dear, minute, exact observation with a poet’s love 
of nature and delight in open-air scenes (i. 280 ff, 
305, 326, 404 ff., ii. 144-149, 323-332, 342 ff., 349 ff., 
361 ff., 374 ff., 766f., iv. m, 675, v. 256, 991 ff., vL 
256-261, 472), that he had unbounded reverence for 
Epicurus, both as a scientific discoverer and as a 
moral reformer (iii. 9--30, v. Iff., vi. Iff.), that 
Democritus and Empedocles were also objects of 
respectful admiration (i. 729-733, iii. 371, 1039), 
and that he never mentions the Stoics or the 
Sooratic Schools, although sometimes alluding to 
their doctrines, *quod quidam fingunt’ (i, 371 ; of. 
690ff,,lp83,, ii. 167-176). He decueated the work 
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to Memmius, the patron of Catullus, who was 
praetor in 58 B.C., and at that time an opponent of 
Caesar. He addresses Menimius as an equal ; the 
Lncretii belong to a gens distinguished in the early 
annals of Rome, and the cognomen Carus is said 
to be attested by an inscription. The author’s 
purpose in writing a philosopliical treatise in verse 
IS clearly explained (i. 54 ff., esp. 106-145, 922-950, 
iv, 1-26). His aim is genuinely scientific—to gain 
our assent to certain propositions concerning the 
atomic theory (bks. i. and ii.) and its applications 
to the relations of mind and body (bk. hi.), the 
wraiths or images whence he deduces the popular 
belief in the future life (bk. iv.), the origin of our 
world, of civilization, and of language (bk. v.), and 
the phenomena of sky or earth which are supposed 
to come from the vengeance of the gods, such as 
thunder, tempests, earthquakes, and volcanoes (bk. 
vi. ). He admits that the system which he advocates 
is unpopular (iv. 18 ff.), and fears that Memmius 
will some day fall away (i. 102 ff.). He therefore 
provides an antidote. Poetry is the honey at the 
edge of the cup which shall make palatable the 
medicine of truth. It is no less obvious that the 
sympathy evoked in the reader, the effect upon 
his imagination, is bound up with the philosophic 
poet’s soaring frenzy ( * furor arduus * ; Statius, 

II. vii. 76). A philosophical argument is ill-adapted 
for hexameter verse, but the mental power and 
perseverance displayed in so arduous an under- 
taking call for unstinted admiration. The diffi- 
culties of his task spur the poet on, and to over- 
come them so far as may be is at once his merit 
and bis delight. His grasp of his subject with all 
its perplexities and problems bespeaks a logical 
mind, and he is eminently successful in discovering 
and marshalling whole groups of particular facts 
which lead up to and illustrate a general principle 
(i. 169-214, 265-328, ii. 333-380, 681-699), in the 
use of analogies, and in vividly picturing the con- 
sequences of Hypotheses (i, 216-264, 968 ff. , 988-995). 
It has been conjectured that the poet followed the 
larger epitome of Epicurean doctrine mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius (x. 39 f., 73 [Griussani, i. 10]). 
Whether this is so or his choice and arrangement 
of topics are dictated by his own immediate purpose 
must remain an open question. In any case the 
idolatry of the disciple and his close study of the 
masters writings (iii. 10) afford a reasonable cer- 
tainty that he introduced no innovations in sub- 
stance, although the exposition, with its flights of 
imagination, its flashes of feeling, and its insight, 
is all his own. In what follows attention is directed 
to those parts of the system only where Lucretius 
fills a gap in the scanty outlines left by Epicurus 
himself or gives a fuller treatment of particular 
doctrines (see Epicubeans). 

2 . Atomic theory, — Lucretius begins by advanc- 
ing the two propositions (1) that nothing can arise 
out of nothing, and (2) that nothing can be annihi- 
lated, which he proves separately from the order 
and regularity of the processes of nature, as especi- 
ally seen in the generation of the species of organic 
life. The obvious objection that we cannot see the 
particles dispersed when a thing is destroyed is 
met with a series of analogies from the potent in- 
visible agencies at work in the world. The exist- 
ence of empty space (vacuum or void) is then 
proved from the impossibility of otherwise account- 
ing for motion, which all the facts of experience 
confirm. The opposite view, that the world is a 
plenum, is next refuted mainly by the considera- 
tion that condensation and expansion no less than 
motion imply the existence of a vacuum. Next, 
the existence of any tertiiwi qybid other than body 
and empty space is denied. All other nameable 
thihgs, even time itself, must be regarded as the 
qualities (whether essential properties or transient 


accidents) of these two forms of reality. Body is 
then divided into simple and composite, according 
as it is or is not conjoined with void. The com- 
posite are what we call things {res genitce), the 
simple bodies are atoms {materies^ corpora genxtalia^ 
semina rerurti^ principia, eUrmnta, or simply cor- 
pora), To postulate the existence of atoms is to 
deny the infinite divisibility of matter, And here 
again Lucretius employs his favourite negative pro- 
cedure, following out the consequences of infinite 
divisibility to absolute annihilation, which he has 
proved impossible. Infinite divisibility would be 
incompatible with the natural laws {fcedera 
naturce) which regulate the production of things 
and the permanence of organic species ; for, unless 
the constituent atoms of things are unchangeable, 
there will be no uniformity of nature, and it will 
be uncertain what can and what cannot arise. 

Summing up these arguments and collecting 
what is said elsewhere in the poem, we arrive at 
the following conception ; an atom is a little hard 
kernel of matter, quite solid and therefore im- 
mutable and indestructible (since heat, cold, and 
moisture, the destroyers of the composite things 
about us, cannot enter where no void exists). 
Each atom is a distinct individual (* solida pollentia 
simplicitate ’) ; it is perfectly elastic ; it has minimal 
parts, of which, however, it is not compounded, for 
they have no independent existence ,* hence it has 
size, shape, and weight, but no secondary qualities, 
no colour or temperature, no sound, flavour, or 
smell, no sentience, the different qualities of com- 
posite things being due to the variety of atomic 
shapes, which, though very great, is not infinite. 

After refuting the divergent views of Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Anaxagoras (i. 636-920), Lucretius 
proves by a variety of arguments thao both matter 
and space are infinite, and refutes the opposing 
view that all things tend to the centre of the uni- 
verse and the assumption of antipodes which it 
involves. He subsequently deduces from infinite 
space and infinite matter an infinite number of 
worlds, which come into being, grow to maturity, 
and ultimately perish (ii. 1023-1174). 

3. Clinamen or swerving. -Atoms axe in con- 
stant motion. They move through space (1) by 
their own inherent motion, and (2) in consequence 
of collision. Some atoms of intricate shape form 
after collision a close union, thus giving rise to 
the things we call hard ; others rebound to greater 
distances and thus form softer substances ; others, 
again, do not unite at all, but wander freely 
tnrough space. It is next shown how by imper- 
ceptible motions {mofus intestxni) atomic groups 
or molecules increase in complexity and size until 
they reach the limits of visibility, like motes in 
the sunbeam (ii. 125-141). It will help us to 
understand the relation between these mternal 
atomic movements and the motion of the ^oup of 
atoms as a whole, if we take Giussani’s admirable 
illustration (i. Ill ff.) t as a swarm of insects moves 
slowly through the air in one direction, the in- 
dividual insects of which it is composed are execut- 
ing all manner of far more rapid movements, some 
of them in divergent or even opposite directions. 
The first motion of atoms, always through empty 
space, is inconceivably rapid and uniformly in the 
same downward direction; the apparent upward 
motion of some sensible things is shown to be not 
inconsistent with this. But at quite uncertain 
times and places atoms, travelling downwards by 
their own weight, and therefore in parallel lines, 
swerve a very little from the perpendicular. The 
least possible change of inclination must be 
assumed, although it is imperceptible to the senses. 
Otherwise atoms would never collide, so as; to 
unite and give birth to things, for in empty sp^ce, 
where there is no resisting medium, heavy and 
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light atoms fall with equal velocity, so that the dig its own false tomb, ’is yet by its moral earnest- 
heavier would not overtake the lighter. There is ness and depth of feeling one of the most impressive 
a further proof of this in the consciousness of spon- passages in literature. 

taneous initiative, the power by which each living The atomist theory of perception is developed at 
creature goes forward whither the will leads, the great length in bk. iv. Images or films (ctdcaXa) 
something which struggles and resists when we are continually parting from the surface of things 
move involuntarily under compulsion (ii. 216-293). and streaming off in all directions, but we see them 
For our spontaneous movements originate in sole only when and where we turn our eyes to them. An 
atoms, and their existence at all can be explained image pushes before it the air between it and the 
only by assuming a certain indeterminism or con- eye. This air sweeps through the pupil and thus 
tingeney in the movements of such sole atoms, enables us to judge the distance of the object seen. 
Thus the mind does not feel an internal necessity This takes place almost instantaneously ; we do 
in all its actions, nor is all motion linked together not see the images singly, but there is a continuous 
in an unending chain of cause and effect (as the stream of them whenever an object is seen (iv. 
Stoics maintained), but atoms initiate motion, 239-258). The theory of images is applied to those 
breaking through the decrees of fate. It will be cases where the senses seem to be mistaken. The 
seen that the postulate of uniformity — the decrees square tower at a distance looks round, because 
of nature which govern the birth and growth of the images are blunted in their long journey 
organic species—to Avhieh appeal is so often made through the air. In this and similar instances the 
in the poem, is subject to certain limitations of eyes are not deceived. What they see they rightly 
which our information is imperfect. This being seej it^ is the mind that errs in the inference 
the case, it is not altogether strange that, while which it draws. The error lies in the opinion 
M. J. Guyau deduces from the clinamen universal which the mind superinduces upon what the senses 
contingency in the Epicurean scheme of nature, really perceive. The sceptic contradicts himself. 
T, Goinperz and Usener incline to regard it as no For how does he know that nothing can he known ? 
more than a consistent determinism in opposition By what criterion does he distinguish knowing 
to Stoic fatalism (Giussani, i. 125-167). from not knowing t The senses are true, all equally 

4. Isonomy. — The atomic motions which go on true, for each has a distinct power and faculty of 
now are the same as they have always been and its own which the others cannot challenge or con- 
always wdll be. What they have produced they vict of error, nor is a single sense at one time more 
will again produce ; for, the sum or matter being certain than at another. Reasoning, since it 
constant, there can be no complete change of con- depends upon the senses, must be false if they 
ditions and no change in the order of nature. The are false, and with the overthrow of reason life 
main distinction is between motions which tend to itself would be impossible (iv. 469-521). The mind, 
foster birth and growth and those which tend to too, receives its impressions from images, but these 
destroy, whether the aggregate formed be inani- images are finer than those by which we see, hear, 
mate or an organism. The forces of production taste, and smell. Moreover, they do not all come 
and destruction alternately prevail (ii. 1105-1140), directly from the surface of actual objects; some- 
but are so evenly balanced that, if we look to the times images from several distinct things unite, as 
whole universe, the result is equilibrium, as in an a centaur, or they may be spontaneously formed 
indecisive battle (ii. 569-580, v. 380-415). This by atoms in the air. In sleep, when senses and 

E rinciple of eq^uable distribution is best known memory are inactive, images still find their way 
:om Cicero, as Nat. Deor. i. xix. 50, but iin- to the mind, wraiths or ghosts of the departed 
doubtedly it was familiar to Lucretius. Combined being one special kind. Bream images appear to 
with the infiniW of atoms of every shape, it move because some are coming, some gomg, in 
guarantees that fixity and perpetuation of species continuous succession, so that they appear to be 
to which he so often appeals a fact. That in an the same in difi'erent postures. In the least sensible 
infinite universe the possible is also the real is the time many times are latent in which images can 
premiss underlying some of the astronomical por- appear, unless attention is directed to them, they 
tions of the poem (cf. v. 528-533). pass unheeded. This explains why we think of 

5, Psychology. — The poet undertakes to prove what we will, and different nren have different 
that the soul is as much an actual part of a man thoughts. 

as the hand or foot, and has therefore to refute the 6. Cosmogony.— The working of the causes 
theory once current and last represented by Aria- which produce, build up, and ultimafcoly destroy 
toxenus (iii. 130-132) that it is a harmony or worlds such as ours is described in outline as a 
immaterial relation subsisting between corporeal corollary to the doctrine of the infinity of matter 
elements or parts of the body. Though a single and space (ii. 1023-1174). The details are filled up 
nature, it consists of two parts, mind {animus, in bk* v. The world is not eternal, as some philo- 
Mns) and vital principle {amma), the seat of feel- sophers held. Lucretius starts by proving that it 
ing, the former lodged in the breast, the latter is mortal, i.e. had a beginning and will have an end 
diffused all over the frame. The single nature (v. 91-109, 235-415). It must be dissoluble, for it is 
which mind and feeling unite to form is, like neither impenetrable like the atom nor intangible 
everything else, material — an atomic aggregate like space, nor, like the sum of reality, can it be 
formed of the very finest atoms of (1) wind, (2) heat, said to have nothing outside it into which it could 
(3) air, and (4) a nameless something in which pass and out of which destructive forces may come, 
sensation begins. The preponderance of one or Our world began with a chaotic jumble of discordant 
other element in^ the single substance compounded atoms. By the escape of the lighter atoms from the 
of the four explains the diversity of character and heavier this mass broke up into horizontal layers, 
the variety of the emotional states in animals and ether at the top over air, air over the other two 
men. Soul and body, like mind and vital principle, elements, water and earth, the sea beingnothing but 
form one whole, so constituted that neither can exist the moisture squeezed out as the earth condensed, 
without the other (iii. 94-418), and this is enforced In the infancy of the earth and of the world, vegeta- 
by twenty-eight arguments against the immortal- tion began with herbs and bushes, and then tall 
ity of the soul (iii. 417-829), whence it follows trees shot up; animal life followed, first birds, then 
that man’s fear of death is unreasonable. The quadrupeds, last of alj man, all spiung from the 
impassioned discourse on death in which these earth — ^not from the sea — and nourished by Mother 
conclusions are driven home (iii. 830-1094), while Earth. The existing species are a survival out of 
sharing the defect of all attempts to ‘ make fear a far greater number wtdch the earth first tried to 
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produce. The monstrous births perished because 
they could not grow up and continue their kini 
Many species must have died off, because they 
lacked natural weapons of defence or could not be 
utilized and protected by man. But the union of 
two incompatible natures in the fabled creations — 
centaurs, chimaeras, mermaids — is impossible. At 
no time did they exist (v. 878-924). This account 
mainly follows Democritus, but in the primeval 
monsters the influence of Empedocles is discernible. 

7 . Anthropology. — Civilized society is the pro- 
duct of a long course of development. The sketch 
of man’s gradual advance from primitive savagery 
(v. 925-1457) is not without interest and value even 
in the present day when so much fresh material 
has been accumulated and is continually enlarged. 
Men at first were hardier and more like the brutes 
than now. Knowing nothing of tillage, they 
lived on acorns or berries, without fire, clothes, 
or houses, without law, government, or marriage. 
Their foes were the beasts, from whose fury they 
suffered. Civilization began with the use of huts 
and skins and the ties of family life. Then came 
compacts with neighbours for friendship and alli- 
ance j and then speech, a natural impulse quickened 
by need, not due to any single inventor. The next 
step was the discovery of fire from lightning or the 
friction of branches. ^ Eurther improvements led 
to the building of cities, the allotment of lands, 
and the discovery of gold. With the origin of 
political life is linked the origin of religion. 
Another important discovery was the use of metals, 
especially iron and copper, which were accidentally 
discovered when the burning of woods caused the 
ore to run. Hence came improvements in warfare, 
the extension of agriculture, and the invention of 
weaving. The art of music followed. When a 
knowledge of all the useful crafts had thus been 
attained, progress was complete. 

8 . Religion. — The popular faith, with its whole 
apparatus of prayers, vows, offerings, and divina- 
tion, had been rejected not only by Epicurus, but 
by almost all philosophers since the feud between 
poetry and philosophy began with Xenophanes 
and Heraclitus. Lucretius is bitterly hostile ; his 
indignation at the evil wrought by religion glows 
throughout the poem as fiercely as in the famous 
description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia (i. 80-101). 
But it is not merely popular superstition that he 
condemns ; he is equally opposed to the philosophic 
monotheism or pantheism of Plato and the Stoics, 
and, in fact, to whatever is meant by the term 
‘natural theology.* The negative propositions 
which he maintains are all-important. ( 1 ) There 
is no purpose in nature ; the argument from design 
is disallowed in advance j adaptation is the product 
of experience. 

‘Nil ideo quoniam natumst in corpore ufe uti 
possemu$ ; sea quod natumst, id prooreat usum’ (iv. 8341.). 

The bodily organs were not given in order to be 
used. On the contrary, the eye preceded seeing, 
and man had a tongue before he could speak. 
Thus the activity of the senses is explained on 
mechanical principles without assuming final causes, 
and a^ similar explanation holds for all other 
activities, nourishment by food, and growth, walk- 
ing and locomotion generally, sleep and dreams. 
Hence ( 2 ) there is no divine providence. The course 
of nature is not sustained by a divine power work- 
ing for the good of mankind. The flaws in the 
world {‘tanta stat prsedita culpa*) at once and for 
ever dispose of that hypothesis (ii. 165-181 ; cf. v. 
195-234). Hence, too, (3) the world is not divine. 
So far is it from being conscious and intelligent 
that Jt is the most fitting example of what we 
mean by insensible and inaniinate (v. 110-146). 
(4) The world was not created by the gods. What 
could induce them to take such trouble inconsistent 
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with their majesty? Or, supposing them willing 
to create, whence came their notion or preconcep- 
tion (,Tp6\7j\pLs) of man before he existed (v. 181- 
186) ?_ On the contrary, the world and all that is 
therein was gradually formed by mere natural 
causes through the fortuitous concourse of some 
part of an infinity of atoms in some part of infinite 
space (ii. 991 ff., v. 187-194). 

^ But negative criticism is not all. On the positive 
side the existence of gods is proved by the agree- 
ment of all nations, althongh the fables and legends 
told of them (li. 600 ff.) must be rejected. The 
gods are blessed and immortal. They need nothing 
of mankind, bestow no favours, take no vengeance 
(ii. 646-652). Their abodes, which in fineness of 
structure correspond to the impalpable nature of 
the divine body, too delicate for our sense to per- 
ceive, are in the interrmmdia (a word not used by 
the poet), or lucid interspaces between the worlds. 
They touch nothing that is tangible for us, since 
that cannot touch which cannot admit of being 
touched in turn (v. 148-162). There is a significant 
reference (lii. 819-823) to the conditions under 
which alone immortality is possible, namely the 
absence of destructive forces or their being kept at 
bay, or being held in equilibrium by conserving 
forces ^ (see Giussani, i. 239). Not content with 
proclaiming the true doctrine, Lucretius goes on 
to explain how the false arose. The belief in gods 
arose from the images seen by the mind in waking 
hours and still more in sleep. The shapes thus 
seen were of more than mortal size, beauty, and 
strength. As these shapes were ever present, and 
as their might appeared so great, men deemed 
them to be immortal and blessed, and placed their 
abodes in the heavens because the unexplained 
wonders of the heavens had already excited awe. 
Thus all things were handed over to the gods, and 
the corurse of nature was supposed to be governed 
by their nod. This fatal error sprang from the 
instinctive fear which associates with divine ven- 
geance the calamity and ruin wrought by storms 
and earthquakes (v. 1161-1240). Lucretius more 
than once exults at the overthrow of this delusion 
(i. 62-69, ii. 1090-1104, iii. 14-30). On the other 
hand, it is obvious that he has gone too far in his 
concessions to anthropomorphism. The criticism 
which he successfully applies to the incongruous 
creations of legend, cenfcaurs, and chimaeras would, 
on his own grounds, he just as valid against the 
blessed immortals. The superhuman beings whom 
he reverences as gods are simply the Homeric 
divinities purified, refined, and rationalized. 

9 . Ethics, — In a poem professedly dealing with 
physics we hardly expect to find a systematic 
treatment of ethics, yet there are enough short 
notices or digressions in which the subject appears 
(ii. 16-61, 172ff., iii. 14-16, 459 ff*., 978-1023, v. 9-61, 
vi. 9-41) to establish the author’s complete agree- 
ment with the teaching of Epicurus. The end is 
pleasure— in other words, to secure that pain hold 
aloof from the body, and that the mind, exempt 
from cares and fears, feel its own true joy (ii. 16-19). 
Whoever has been born must want to continue in 
life so long as fond pleasure shall keep him (v. 177 f .). 
Gratification of desires which, though natural, are 
not necessary affords no true happiness. The 
tortures of conscience make a hell upon earth. 
Tantalus and Sisyphus and the like are types of 
men tormented in this life by various lusfcs and 
passions. The pangs of remorse are emphasized 
as well as the constant apprehension that, though 
the wrong-doer has hitherto eluded gods and men, 
he cannot keep his secret for ever (v, 11561). 
Epicurus is extolled as the saviour who, seeing 
the miserable condition of mankind, partly from 
ignorance, and partly from mistaken fear of the 
gods and of death, proclaimed those truths which 
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alone can bring salvation; that death is nothing 
to us, that the gods do not interfere with the course 
of nature, that the world is a fortuitous and 
temporary concourse of atoms, and man himself a 
still more ephemeral combination in that world. 
These are the doctrines which, he thinks, will 
redeem mankind. But, while master and disciple 
are perfectly agreed in the literal acceptance of 
these propositions, there is a marked ditlerence in 
the spirit of their teaching. Starting with the 
proposition ‘There is no joy but calm,’ Epicurus 
deduces his ideal of a simple, almost ascetic life 
of intellectual enjoyment, spent in the society of 
congenial friends. By a life thus regulated accord- 
ing to circumstances he sought to attain the 
maximum of pleasure. Lucretius, too, advocates 
an austere hedonism 5 the pleasure which is the 
universal law and condition of existence is not 
indulgence, but peace and a pure heart (v. 18). 
From all who would live worthily he demands 
fortitude, renunciation, and unswerving loyalty to 
truth. So ancient writer was more profoundly 
impressed with the mystei^ of existence, and the 
ills that flesh is heir to. fie assailed the founda- 
tions of belief with fanatical zeal which rises, one 
might almost say, to the intensity of religion. 
Under thm aspect, his earnestness has its counter- 
parts in the Divina Qoimmdia or Paradise Lost. 
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(Stade, 1873), C. Ginssanl {Turin, 1896-98), supplemented by 
NoU Lmr&zime^ do. 1900. W. A. Merrill (New York, 1907), 
also bk. iii. by R, Hein^e (Leipzig, 1897) ; H. Lotze, m Philot, 
vii [1852) 696-732 ; P. Montde, Mxidt sur Lxwrhoe^ Paris, 1860 ; 
A. J. Reisacker, I>er Todesgedmihe hex den Griechen . . . mU 
hesonderer Rdchsicht avf Spieur und dm rom. Diohter Lucrez, 
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religion, science, Paris, 1869, F. A. Lange, ffescA. desMaten-^ 
alismus, Iserlohn, 1806, *1876, pp. 1~26, 70“121, Eng, fcr. by 
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xxii. [1867] 444-446, xxm. [1868] 678-680 [KUine Sehriften, 
ii., Leii^zig, 1913, nos. xii, andxix.] ; A. Bdstlein, Quid. Lucr&tius 
debuerit Mmpedocli Agrigentino, Schleusingen, 1875 j J. Veitch, 
lAwr^tut AUmic Theory, London, 1876; J. Wolty'er, 

Lucretii PhilosopkiO' cam fontibm comjparata, Groningen, 
1877 ; J. B. Royer, ^ssai mr les arguments du matirialimm 
dam Luerhm, Paris, 1883; J. Masson, The Atomic Theory of 
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LUGH.— See Celts, Festivals and Fasts 
(Celtic). 

LULLISTS.— Among the figures of the 18th 
cent, none is more pictures(ine, none more repre- 
sentative of the great forces, spiritual and mental, 
of the age than Baymond Lull, ‘The niuminated 
Doctor,’ logician, philosopher, scientist, poet, mis- 
sionary, and martyr. He was bom at Palma, in 
Majorca, in 1236, when the first spiritual enthusi- 
asm of the Franciscan movement was dying away. 
During Ms boyhood the spiritual Franciscans were 
making desperate, but vain, efforts to maintain the 
simplicity of the original vow of poverty which 
had been the joy of their founder. Human nature 
made it inevitable, however lamentable, that an 
Order should possess property. Another deviation 
from the singleness of mind of St, Francis was, 
happily, inevitable also. During his life a brother 
was not allowed to possess a book, and learning 
seemed as alien as xicnes. But true devotion cannot 
be permanently content without the offering of the 
realms of mind as well as of soul and body. Thus 
we find in the lives of Boger Bacon and Baymond 
Lull, members of Franofican Orders of the next 
generation, an enthusiasm for learning linked with 


an enthusiasm for Christ as intense as that of 
Brother Giles and Sister Clare. These are the 
figures whom we find toiling amid the dim founda- 
tions of the great Palace of Science, blackened 
by the suspicion of the narrow-minded orthodox, 
strenuously maintaining the nobility of the offer- 
ing of science, knowledge, and thought at the 
foot of the Cross. They were fervent lovers of 
Christ who stood at the parting of the ways of 
Scholasticism, still recognizing and using its words 
and its processes, but adding the facts and in- 
ferences of a dawning science of Nature, Their 
lives were enthusiastic fulfilments of the command, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mindJ 

Lull was seneschal of the household of James ii. 
of Majorca, and till the age of thirty he lived the 
ordinary life of a libertine noble. Suddenly con- 
science was aroused, and in bis chamber, as he was 
writing love poems, he beheld the vision of Christ 
on the Cross, and heard Him say, ‘ Oh Raymond, 
follow me henceforth.’ Then came the agony of 
conviction and the determination to forsake the 
world and follow Christ entirely. Two aims at 
once filled his life — to gain martyrdom, and to con- 
vert to Christianity the Saracens around. He 
would use no carnal weapons ; he would go to the 
Holy Father and to Christian kings, and induce 
them to endow colleges for the learning of the 
languages of the unbelievers. For himself he 
would write a book so irrefutable as to ensure the 
conversion of Saracen, Jew, and heretic to the 
Catholic faith. A sermon on the renunciation of 
St. Francis of Assisi completed his resolution ; he 
left wife and children -with sufficient for the neces- 
sities of life, sold all else, and went forth in coarsest 
attire to the new life. He kept a cell for himself 
on Mount Banda, and there during nearly ten 
years he sought to fit himself for hia work. By 
the advice of his friends he chose this solitary study 
in preference to the University of Paris, the centre 
of the intellectual life of Europe. He learnt Arabic 
from a Saracen whom he bought as a slave, and 
narrowly escaped being murdered when this in- 
furiated Muslim realized the object of hia study. 
The crown of his long preparation came when eight 
days of profound meditation were succeeded by an 
illumination which Lull himself always claimed as 
a direct divine inspiration. Under this impulse he 
wrote the Ars Ma^na^ the first of the great works 
associated with his name. By its methods he felt 
sure that the truths of Christianity could be so 
irrefragably stated that the infidels could not 
possibly refuse acceptance of them. Nothing is 
more striking in the snbseq.uent history of the 
philosopher and his followers than the absolute 
conviction, which they all shared, of the direct 
divine ori^n of the mode of reasoning here initi- 
ated. The assertion is crystallized in the title 
‘ The Illuminated Doctor ’ by which he is always 
known among succeeding generations of Lullists. 
The woodcuts adorning the great folios in which 
Salzinger has issued his works all represent the 
divine beam of light shining down upon him. En- 
thnsiastio disciples confidently appeal to the logical 
power of the processes as more than possible to 
unaided human intellect. The unbiased judgment 
of our own day fails to discover the same immense 
value or power. 

tfe may be briefly characterized as a mechanical method by 
which aU poaelble subjects may be subjected to all manner 
of questions, and thus a complete oategfory ol statements may 
be obtained. The apparatus in its original form is a number 
of concentric circles divided into compartments denoted by 
letters of the alphabet. These letters denote in different 
circles different ideas. Thus we have in one nine subjects 
God, Angel, Heaven, Man, the Imaginative, the Sensitive, the 
Negative, the Elementary, the Instrumental. In another circle 
we have nine predicates; Goodness, Magnitude, Duration, 
PoiVer, Wisdom, WiU, Virtue, Truth, Glory. In another we 
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have nine questions: Whether? What? Whence? Why? How 
large? Of what kind? When? Where? How? One of these 
circles is fixed, the others rotate, and we thus obtain a com- 
plete senes of combinations, first of questions and then of 
statements. The precise form of the mechanism vanes ; in 
some works we have triangles of various colours intersecting 
each other ; in others we have a tree with roots, trunk, branches, 
twigs, each labelled with some term contracting from the 
universal to the special. Letters vary in meaning with the 
apparatus. But in every case the general idea is the codifjing 
of every possible statement on all subjects. The method, in- 
tended first solely as|a Christian apologetic, was speedily found 
to be as applicable to other subjects, and among the numerous 
works assigned to Lull are many m which the Ars is applied to 
Medicine, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. 

Lull commenced at once to use his new weapon 
with all the enthusiasm of the direct emissary of 
God. He gave a series of lectures on its application 
at the Universities of Montpellier and Pans and in 
the monasteries of France, Italy, and Spain. The 
failure of his persuasions to induce monarchs or 
pontiff to develop fresh enterprise for the conversion 
of the Saracen led Lull himself, at the age of fifty- 
six, to land as a missionary in Tunis, there con- 
fidently expecting to win all to Christianity through 
his reasoning. Imprisonment and expulsion did 
not check his zeal ; we find him ardently continu- 
ing his work wherever there were Muslims or 
heretics. His own islands, Cyprus, and Armenia 
certainly saw many converts, and the ban of death 
did not prevent his returning twice to Africa. The 
assertions of his much wider travel need further 
proof. 

Lull’s scheme for colleges for the study of 
missionaiy languages bore fruit for a time in a 
foundation by his own king, in 1276, of a college 
for Arabic at Miramar in Majorca, but it was not 
until the Council of Vienne, in 1311, that papal 
authority was given for schools for Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabic, and Chaldee in the Boman Curia, Oxford, 
Bologna, Salamanca, and Paris. It is interesting 
thus to realize that in Lull’s enthusiasm we have 
the germ of the Hebrew professorships at our 
English Universities, as well as the broader ideas 
of missionary education which he and Boger Bacon 
alike impressed upon the Church. The same in- 
stinct which sent Lull to talk to Saracens in Arabic 
led him to overleap the limits of tradition and to 
write many of his works, both devotional and 
logical, in his native Catalan. He was a pioneer 
in that movement which, by entrusting to ver- 
nacular languages thoughts hitherto imprisoned in 
the Latin of the learned, gave a new dignity to 
national speech and a new impulse to the develop- 
ment of the common people: his great religious 
romance Blanquema was written in Xatin, Arabic, 
and Catalan his ecstatic hymns entitled Hours of 
the Virgin, with many others of his works, in 
Catalan alone. 

Bound Baymond Lull there has gathered a misty 
halo of romance and unorthodoxy through his in- 
cursions into the world of alchemy. His Franciscan 
supporters are eager to free him from this charge, 
which has repeatedly brought him within danger 
of the censure of the Church. He is stated to have 
learnt from Arnauld of Villeneuve the secret of the 
philosopher’s stone. There is a tradition, exceed- 
ingly doubtful but not entirely discredited, of a 
visit to England to make gold for Edward II. in 
return for his h elp against the unbelievers. Certain 
it is that a number of works on alchemy axe 
assigned to his name which were obviously not 
written by him. It is proved that on Lull has 
been fixed the discredit of certain works on magic 
by another Baymond of Tarrega, a renegade con- 
verted Jew, which were condemned by Pope 
Gregory XI. But we must remember that alchemy 
was thebeghming of natural science, that the early 
alchemists were religious men who commenced 
their works in the name of the Trinity, and that 
the man who believed that he had discovered a 


universal transmuter of the elements of thought 
might not unnaturally aim at a universal trans- 
muter of the elements of matter. Lull’s dominat- 
ing idea was that there is one great principle 
running through the universe, since it is the ex- 
pression of one divine mind. Scattered among his 
acknowledged works are repeated references show- 
ing that he thought much on alchemy, though he 
did not expect impossibilities from it. W e can well 
believe that he wrote as well as thought on the 
subject. Indeed, Boger Bacon {de Emendandis 
Scientiis, bk. iii. ) refers to the fact of such writing. 

The last period of Lull’s life revealed a foe within 
the Church against which he fought unceasingly. 
Bound the name of Averroes (Ibn Bushd, f 1198 ; 
see Averroes, Avebroism), the Arab interpreter 
of Aristotle, had been gathering the thoughts and 
theories of Muslim, Jewish, and Scholastic suc- 
cessors, diverging gradually into the banishment of 
the Deity beyond the reach of prayer or care for 
the individual, the denial of individual immortality, 
and ultimately even asserting the identity of the 
soul of all men. Averroism thus, while using the 
name of a single devout Muslim, was really the 
composite deposit of a century of more or less 
sceptical thought; through Maimonides {q.'v,) and 
Michael Scot it gained the ear of a section of 
Scholasticism and won over as votaries many in 
the University of Paris, the intellectual focus of 
the world. In attempting to save its orthodoxy it 
asserted that what might be true in faith might 
be false in philosophy. This was the special 
heresy against which Lull spent Ms life; the 
authorities at Paiis eagerly sought his assistance 
in combating the heresy which threatened to 
capture the whole University. The contest was 
so keen that Lull himself was obliged repeatedly 
to obtain certificates of his own orthodoxy. At 
the Council of Vienne Lull worked hard, though 
apparently without success, to secure an edict 
forbidding the teaching of Averroism in Christian 
schools. It lingered for a couple of centuries 
longer, more and more tending to materialism 
and finding its chief sphere in the medical school 
of Padua. Lullism always provided its strongest 
foes. 

When nearly eighty years of age, Lull set off on 
another missionary journey to Africa; his fervid 
exhortation roused the fury of the Muslim mob, 
and he was stoned to death at Bugia on June 30, 
1315, thus gaining the coveted crown of martyr- 
dom. The body was carried to Palma and was 
there interred amidst the laments of Ms nation. 

The immense mental activity of Lull left a vast 
number of works, many of which have never been 
printed. Saizinger in his great (incomplete) edi- 
tion (1721-48) gives a list of 205 treatises as un- 
doubted, besides 93 others more or less probably 
assigned to his name. Perroquet (1667 ) names 488, 
and states that several authors of weight assign no 
fewer than 4000 to his pen. A large number of 
enthusiastic pupUs, gathered from the lecture- 
halls of Paris and of the Franciscan monasteries, 
continued and applied Ms methods, and in many 
places Lullist schools grew up side by side with the 
older-established Thomists and Scotists, The aim 
of the Lullists was to apply a logical method to 
the proof of doctrines of the faith, to fight Aver- 
roism, and to fit men for missionary work. En- 
thusiasm for his methods was the special char- 
acteristic of the followers of the great enthusiast. 
This enthusiasm was speedily met by a bitter 
opposition. It is almost certain that Lull had been 
a member of the third Order of St. Francis. 
Bivalxy between the great religious Orders, how- 
ever, belittled his growing fame. The Dominican 
Ey meric, Inquisitor-General in Aragon (1320- 
99), initiated the campaign by an accusation of 
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iieresji^in 500 passages taken from LnlFs works. 
Franciscan apologists assert that Eymerie was a 
disbeliever in the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which was the special enthusiasm of the 
University of Paris and was warmly advocated by 
Lullists, and that this was the seed plot of Eymeric’s 
opposition. The Inquisitor asserted that 200 
Liullist errors had been condemned by Gregory Xi. 
in 1376. This bull has never been found, though 
the papal archives have again and again been 
searched, and N. de Pax (1519) and L» Wadding 
(t 1657), the annalist of the Franciscans, have made 
out their case that Eymerie invented it, or forged 
it, or confused it deliberately or accidentally with 
the condemnation of the works of Eayinond of 
Tarrega, already referred to (most conveniently 
accessible in .4^, June, vii. 618-623), Eymerie 
was degraded and subsequently sent by King John 
of Aragon into exile ; JuuUism was declared sane 
and wholesome in 1386 hy the Inquisitor Eman- 
gaudius at Barcelona. 

In 1483 Ferdinand the Catholic founded the 
University of Majorca, with a ‘stadium generale’ 
for the study of Lull’s method. Naturally it is the 
native island of the founder that has been most 
devoted to the propagation of his philoso^y and 
has fiercely fought for its recognition- But its 
fortunes have varied elsewhere. In the University 
of Paris at times students were ofScially warned 
against its study, but about the year 1515 it at- 
tained great glory there xinder the inspiring teach- 
ing of Bernard de Lavinlieta. Its doctrines were 
again and again assailed as nnorthodox, and as 
earnestly defended. A favourable sentence was 
obtained from the Council of Trent and from the 
Inquisition at Madrid. But its foes procured 
the inclusion of Lull’s works on the Index Expur- 
gatorius under Paul IV. They were finally removed 
from the Index in 1594. The hold of Lullism on 
the University of Palma continued into the 18th 
century. In 1635 Urban VIII. ordered that its 
scholars during their last two years of study should 
daily hear lectures on the Ars. In 1673 Maria 
Anna of Austria issued an edict assigning preced- 
ence to Lullists even over scholars senior to them- 
advea. Objections, insufficient to prevent Lull’s 
beatification, have obstructed his canonization, 
though the process recounting the miracles at his 
tomb was presented by the bishop of Majorca in 
1612. The principal charges were due to un- 
guarded utterances that seem to ignore the neces- 
sity of faith and to bring the truths of religion 
within the powers of human reason. Others con- 
sidered theprocessesof the mere word-chopping. 

Later apologists like Perroquet confess that sciol- 
ists made it their boast that by tMs method they 
could speak on any subject, to any length, at a 
moment’s notice, and Perroquet laments the un- 
deserved obloquy which such charlatans have 
brought on their master (Fie, p. 1181). The 
specimens given of the method explain why it has 
now passed away, Ps 20 and Wis 6 are expounded 
by Perroquet as samples. We find a careful 
analysis of the subjects and predicates of each verse, 
and an exhaustive statement of their combination 
—the whole producing a somewhat commonplace 
expository commentary. Lull has become the 
national saint of the Balearic Isles. Here the 
enthusiasm never died, but the philosophic method 
gradually merged itself in an enthusiasm for the 
memory of the saint and a national pride in col- 
lecting and publishing the Catalan poems and 
imaginative works on which Lull’s fame will 
finally rest. The Lullists of to-day are a number 
of patriotic and cultured men who are proud of 
their national literature and its great exponent. 

toBKATCEB.— Jtjne. vii. [1867] 681-676 (80th day), gives 
life, and history of the disputes on orthodoxy j I, Sahmi£:er, 


Optra, JRa/ytYiundi LulXiiy Mainz, 1721-48, vols. i.-vi., ix., x. ; 
A. Perroquet, Apologie de la vie et des oeuvres du bienheureucc 
Raymond Lulled Venddme, 1667; K. Prantl, Oeschichte der 
Logih. Leipzig, 1867 (vol. lii. deals with Lull’s system); 
A. Helfferich, Raymund Lull und die AnSunge der cator 
lonischen Literatur. Berlin, 1868, deals with his place in litera- 
ture. Modern lives are M. Andrd, Le Bienlieureux Raymond 
LulUy Pans, 1900 (edifying but uncritical) ; S. M. Zw^er, 
Raymund Lull, First Missionary to the Mosley, New York, 
1902 ; and W. T. A. Barber, Raymond Lull the Illuminated 
Doctor, London, 1908. For further bibliography see U. Che- 
valier, Repertoire des sources hist, dv> moyen dge, ow-oiotio- 
graphie, new ed., Paris, 1906“07, cola. 3891-3893. 

W. T. A. Baeber. 

LUMBINL— A pleasaunce, ox small wood, men- 
tioned in P§.li records as the birthplace of the 
Buddha. It is now occupied by the shrine of 
Bummindei in Nepal, approximately in 83" 20^ E. 
long., 27" 29' N. lat., about four miles north of 
the frontier between the British possessions and 
the Nepalese Tarai, and half a mile west of the 
river Tilar.^ 

The references to it so far traced in the N. 
Indian Pali books are only three. One is in an 
old ballad, containing the prophecy of the aged 
Asita about the infant Budidha, this Asita stoxy 
being the Buddhist counterpart of the Christian 
story of Simeon. The ballad is certainly one of 
the very oldest extant Buddhist documents, and 
must be earlier than 400 B.C. It is now included 
in the anthology called the Sutta Nipdta, and it 
states at verse 683 that the child was horn in the 
village of Lumbini (Zumhinepye gdme). The 
other two references are in the Kathd Vatihu, com- 
posed in the middle of the 3rd cent. B.o. by Tissa, 
son of Moggali. In that work (ed. A. C. Taylor 
for PTS, London, 1894-97, pp. 97 and 559) it is 
stated that ‘ the Exalted One ^ was bom at Lumbini 
{L'Umbiniyd jato). 

Our next information is the inscription found on 
a pillar in Bee. 1896. ^ The pillar had been known 
for years to be standing at the foot of the small 
I hill on which the tiny shrine is situated, hut the 
fact that the graffiti on the exposed part of it were 
mediceval and unimportant, combined^ with the 
difficulties resulting from its being in foreign 
territory, caused it to be neglected until 1896. 
'\^eii it was then uncovered, the top of an inscrip- 
tion was discovered three feet beneath the son. 
The inscription is in old Pali letters, and in a 
dialect which the present writer would call Kosali 
— a dialect so nearly allied to the literary PS-li of 
the canon that other scholars prefer t>o call it Pali. 
The translation is as follows : 

* llhe beloved of the gods, King Piyadasi (that is, AiSoka), has 
come in person and paid reverence ; and to celebrate the fact 
that the Buddha, the Sakiya sage, was born here, has had a 
stone horse CO made and put up on a stone pillar ; and because 
the Honourable One was born here has remitted the tax of one- 
eighth on Lumbini village (that is, parish).’ 

There are slight difierences in the translations 
by various other scholars, but not as to the double 
insistence on the fact that the Buddha was born at 
the spot where the pillar was erected.® The letters 
are beautifully clear, each being nearly an inch in 
height. When the present writer made a copy of 
them in 1900, though they had then been three 
years exposed to the light, they seemed almost as 
if freshly cut. In the aim light of the cell above, 
containing the shrine, can be discerned a bas- 
relief representing the birth-scene. But the 
Brahman who claims the right to the petty income 
arising from the pence of the peasantry refuses 
any proper examination of it.^ So far as a cursory 
inspection pei’mits of a decision, it seems to be 
much later than the inscription. 

A legend in the DwycLvaddna^ purports to give 

1 See V. A. Smith, in JRAS, 1002, p. 148. 

Bee A. F^er, BuMhaBahytmmvVt Birthplace, Allahabad, 
1007; O. Bdhler. in BpigrapMa Indiea, v. [18981; R. Pischel, 
SBA^y 1008, p. 724 ff.; A. Barth, Journal des Savtmts, 1897, 
p, 73. 

s Bd. E. B. Opwell and E A. TSeil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 889. 
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the conversation between A^oka and his guide 
Upagupta on the occasion of the visit recorded in 
the inscription. Perhaps the tradition that Upa- 
gupta, very possibly another name of the author 
of the Katm VatthUi accompanied him is historical. 
The work in question is in Buddhist Sanskrit ; and, 
though its date is unknown, it must be at least 
five centuries later than A^oka, who spoke, of 
course, the language of his inscription, and would 
not have understood the words here put into his 
mouth. 

Still later are certain references in the Pali com- 
mentaries written at Kanchipuram ^ or Anuradha- 
pura® {qq,v.). In order to explain how the birth 
took place in a grove, they say that the mother, 
on the way to be delivered among her own people, 
was taken with the pains of delivery half-way 
between Kapilavatthu, her husband’s home, and 
Bevadaha, her father’s home. This is quite prob- 
able ; but, on the other hand, it may have been 
suggested by the meagre facts recorded in the 
ancient books. Neither the Buddhist Sanskrit 
writers nor the Pali commentators could have 
understood the long-buried inscription, even had 
they known of its existence. 

It is very interesting to see that this spot, so 
deeply revered by all Buddhists, should have re- 
tained its original name through so many centuries 
of neglect and desertion. Watters says that ‘ ac- 
cording to some accounts’ it had been named 
Lumbini after a great Koliyan lady who had dedi- 
cated it to public use.® This is quite probable. 
There are other instances of a similar kind ; but, 
unfortunately, Watters gives neither name nor 
date of any of the Chinese books to which he refers. 
But we know that both Sakiyas and Koliyas 
found difficulty in pronouncing the trilled r. Per- 
haps this was true of all Kosala. The inscription 
at Lumbini, for instance, has Idja for raja ; and 
Lumbini itself is often written in Pali MSS with a 
dotted L, which may represent an untrilled r. 
Thus Kummindei stands for Lumbini Bevi, the 
goddess of Lumbini. But that goddess was not 
really a goddess at all, nor even Lumbini, but only 
the mother of the Buddha, We have no evidence 
as to when or how the transformation took place. 
And in face of the stubborn opposition of the 
Nepalese Government, and of the Brahman who 
has taken possession of the shrine, there is very 
little hope of any further excavation at the site to 
throw light on this question, or to explain the 
divergent statements of Chinese writers as to what 
they saw at the place,* 

Litbraxurb.-- S ee the sources cited in the article, and cf. also 
art. KAPHiAVASTu. T. W. RHYS DaVIDS. 

LUNACY.—See Insanity. 

LUSHAIS. — The Lushais are a composite com- 
munity, consisting of those groups which were 
absorbed and reduced to a more or less complete 
unity by the skill and sagacity of the Thangur 
chiefs of the Lushai clan in the last century. 
They prsictisejhuminq, a form of cultivation which 
involves constant moves from one site to another. 
In this fact is found a reason for some at least of 
their peculiar characteristics. 

Each village is a separate State ruled by its own 
chief, who usually belongs to the Sailo clan, whose 
talent for 'government has made them the masters 
of nearly the whole of the area now known as the 
Lushai Bills. The sons, as they reached maturity, 
were provided with a wife and followers, and were 

1 Oom. on iTftertgfdtAd, p, 1, 

3 Majjhima Com,, JHAS, 1896, p. 767 ; J&taka Com. i, 62, 
W« 

8 T. Watters, On Tucm Chvfdnfs Trawls in India, ed, T. W. 
Bbys Davids and S. W. Bustefl, London, 1906, ii. 16. 

4 See Watters, op. dt. 


sent forth to found new villages. The youngest 
son was the heir general. Elders assist the chief 
in the village administration, and each village 
possesses, in addition to the council of elders, 
officers to settle where the jMims are to be made, 
a village crier, a blacksmith, and a wise man, 
puithiam {lit. ‘much knower’). The population 
of a Lushai village consists of members of different 
clans and tribes brought under the unifying in- 
fluence of their subordination to the Thangur 
chiefs. ^ Their religion, therefore, exhibits traces 
of a mixed origin ; there are features in it which 
recall some of the more notable characteristics of 
the systems of their congeners, east as well as in 
the more distant north, all of whom speak cognate 
dialects. 

The Creator is a spirit called Pathian, beneficent, 
but with little concern in the affairs of men. Sub- 
ordinate to Pathian is a spirit Khuavang, whose 
appearance to men causes illness. He is also 
spoken of as a personal genius — an idea which is 
still further elaborated in the belief in the mivengtu, 
the watchers of men. Each man has two souls, 
thlaraoy the one wise and the other foolish. One 
mivmqtu is good and the other evil. The huai are 
demons inhabiting water and land, are all bad, and 
are the causes of all sickness and misfortune ; the 
lashi are spirits who are concerned only with wild 
animals, whom they control; the spirits of the 
dead need constant propitiation and receive offer- 
ings of firstfruits. Each clan has a spirit, or clan 
deity, sakliua, to whom a special chant is addressed 
by the puithiam (who must be a member of the 
clan), and identity of chants and ritual is a sure 
proof of membership of the clan. 

The rites performed for the purpose of address to 
some definite spiritual being may be separated 
from the rites which seem to be efficacious with- 
out the intervention or mediacy of any definite 
spiritual being. The sahJma chants recorded by 
Shakespear are accompanied by sacrifices of a sow. 
The sacrifices to huai, supposed to frequent houses 
and villages, are various, now a pig, now a cock, 
and sometimes a goat being offered. Three sacri- 
fices should be performed after marriage. Dreams 
afford an indication of the necessity for the per- 
formance of one of those rites. Temporary tabus, 
closely akin to those so common in the Naga area, 
are part of the necessary liturgy. The ritual for 
appeasing the huai of the woods and waters is not 
dissimilar, but some of the most efficacious rites 
are the patent of certain clans. The villages close 
their gates on the occasion of an epidemic of cholera, 
so as to exclude all visitors from the infected area, 
and frighten away the demon causing the sick- 
ness by erecting a rough gate across the road 
leading to the distressed vUlages, which they man 
with straw figures of armed men; they suspend 
from the gateway the portions of the dog sacrificed 
in these emergencies, which are reserved for the 
demon — as a rule, the extremities with the heart, 
liver, and entrails. Some of the birth-rites are 
addressed to Kuais, while others are seemingly 
of almost automatic efficacy. In the second cate- 
gory of rites are those which are performed to 
bring back a straying soul (for men sometimes lose 
one of their souls), to produce children, to afford 
protection against sickness, to secure good hunting 
and to ascertain the luck of the intended chase, to 
benefit the crops, to obtain power over the spirits 
of animals and men killed in this world, and to 
secure freedom from the ghost of the slaughtered 
enemy. The series of five feasts which affect the 
future life in important ways are religious rites of 
a specially interesting nature. Most of the rites 
are accompanied by a regulation requiring that the 
social group, concerned, be it a household or a 
whole ^age, shall abstain from all but the most 
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necessary work, and shall not leave the prescribed 
area The blacksmith’s forge possesses sanctity, 
and is a place where persons who have accidentally 
come into contact with any noxious influence may 
take sanctuary and be purified. The priesthood 
consists of the puithiam and the members of 
special clans. Any one can acquire by purchase 
the hla, songs or charms which form the stock-in- 
trade of the pitithiam, whose success must depend 
largely on luck and on short memories of his 
failures. 

The first man, Pupawla, or the ancestor Pawla, 
possibly in revenge for his death, stands armed 
with bow and pellets at the entrance to the spirit 
world. Except the thangchhuah, Le, those who 
have performed the series of five rites (fasts, as 
they are sometimes called) in this world, none can 
escape his aim. Yet he spares still-born children 
or those who die young, for he heeds their plea 
that, had they lived, they too might have per- 
formed the due ritual and so been free to enter 
with the thangchhuah into Pielral, where all is 
pleasant. Those whom Pawla wounds go to Mithi 
kliua. Their wounds swell painfully for three 
years, and for a like period the scar remains. 
Thereafter they die again, are horn as butterflies, 
and then die again, to reappear as dew on the 
ground ; as dew they enter the loins of a man, and 
are reborn as human children. In addition to the 
personal advantages of the thangchhuah rites, the 
man may take his wife with him to Pielral, whence 
there is no return to reincarnation, and he may 
wear certain special clothes, build a verandah at 
the back of his house, enjoy a window in his house, 
and put an additional shell near his bed. 

The Lushais are a superstitious people, and be- 
lieve firmly in witchcraft ; not very long ago, to 
test the emcacy of the belief that the victim of 
witchcraft would surely recover if he could but 
taste the liver of the wizard, they killed three 
whole families who were thought to be bewitching 
an aged chieftainess, cut the livers of the wizards 
out, and carried them back, only to find that the 
old lady had died in their absence. Naturally U 
voinn enn&mi is an expert at the black art, but 
their neighbours return the compliment to them in 
fuD. 

Certain persons, especially women, can put them* 
selves into a trance \mwl) and communicate with 
Khuavang, from whom they acquire information as 
to the particular sacrifice required to cure the sick. 
The process of divination employed on these occa- 
sions requires the use of an egg and a shallow 
basket of rice, in which appears tne footprint of the 
animal to be sacrificed. Possession by the spirit 
of a wild animal {khawHng) is contagious and 
hereditary, and takes the form of passing from the 
hostess to another woman, who speaks with the 
voice of the original hostess. The belief in the 
power of men to assume the form of a tiger is 
common. 

lirmuTrRB.— T- H. Lewin, Tht B^ill Tract9 of ChiUimongt 
Calcutta, 1869; J. Shakespear, The Imhei Kuki Clans. 

l4ondou, im T. C. Hodson. 

LUSTRATION.— See Ftois’ICAtION. 

LUTHER.— I. Life. — The career of Martin 
Luther naturally divides into three periods — ^the 
first, of preparation (1483-1517) ; the second, of 
protest (1517-21) ; the third, of construction (1521- 
46). He was born at Eisleben in Saxony on 
XOth Nov. 1483. His birthplace was only the 
temporary home, of his parents. They had come 
thither from Moehra, the real home of the family, 
some 80 irdlea to the south-west. The father, as 
an older son, bad no share in the paterpal estate, 
and was, therefore, in straitened circumstances, 


until, by his daily labour in the copper mines, and 
by economy and thrift, he became proprietor of 
mines and furnaces, and an influential member of 
the community. Both as a child in his home and 
in his early school days, Luther knew what the 
struggle with poverty meant. As he advanced, 
his father was at last able to provide him^ with the 
means for a liberal education. Both his father, 
John Luther, and his mother, Margaretta Ziegler 
of Eisenach, were deeply religious, and subjected 
him to a discipline, continued in the^ schools to 
which he was first sent, that was legalistic rather 
than evangelical. His childhood was spent at 
Mansfeld. His elementary training was received 
chiefly at Eisenach, among his mother’s relatives, 
and Ills University course at Erfuit, an institution 
which, at his entrance in 1501, was over 100 years 
old, and the most numerously attended of the 
German Universities. Intended by his father for 
the legal profession, he devoted his first years at 
Erfurt to classical literature and philosophy. 
While he read with absorbing interest the Latin 
classics, and derived from them the benefit of a 
wider horizon and a deeper acquaintance with 
human nature, it is a great exaggeration to affirm, 
as some recent writers have done, that they made 
liim more of a humanist than a theologian ; for 
he read them with a critical eye, and reacted 
against the excessive devotion to the purely formal 
that dominated the humanistic school. His 
teachers in philosophy were nominalists, who in- 
troduced him to Occam, Biel, and Gerson, and 
instilled a critical disposition towards the current 
scholasticism. Attaining A.B. in 1502, and A.M. 
in 1505, he reluctantly began the study of Law, for 
which he had little taste. His dissatisfaction with 
the calling into which his father was forcing him 
was intensified by spiiitual conflicts, brought to a 
crisis by the sudden death of a friend by hxs side— 
whether by a bolt of lightning or by assassination 
can scarcely be determined — and by his own narrow 
escape in the storm that is said to have destroyed 
his friend. In obedience to a vow made in the 
moment of peril, he turned his hack upon the 
world two weeks later, and entered the cloister of 
the Auguatinian hermits at Erfurt (17th July 
1505). Purity of life, deep moral earnestness, 
devotion to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
ability as preachers distinguished the Saxon Augus- 
tinians j but it is incorrect to infer from their 
name any special interest in Augustine’s doctrine 
of sin and gi’ace. With all the intensity of his 
nature the young novice devoted himself to the 
scrupulous observance of every detail of the require- 
ments of the Order, and rose rapidly in the esteem 
of his brethren and superiors. He found edifying 
spiritual advisers in an aged monk whose name 
has not been preserved, and especially in John 
Staupitz, his Vicar General. Some of his modem 
critics accuse him of morbid conscientiousness and 
needless scrimulosity in his conceptions of truth 
and duty. The rules of the Order came to him 
with all the claims of divine commands, which he 
could not decline to observe in all their strictness 
without, in his belief, sinning against God. Nor 
could he be satisfied with anything less than cer- 
tainty with respect to his relations to God. It 
matters little that, as has been recently urged, in 
some of his earlier discourses, composed while he 
was stUl a monk, as, ^.y., in the lately discovered 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, evangelical 
statements can be found foreshadowing his future 
position. For it is no uncommon circumstance for 
writers advancing towards a conclusion, amid many 
vacillations, not fully to grasp the meaning of 
their own words*^ In 1607 he was ordained to the 
1 Of. Otto Us zwm Ahsohlues 

der Vinrlemng iin>«rr den jRomertri^, Leipais:, 1910. 
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priesthood, and his father, with a large retinue of 
personal friends, honoured the occasion of his first 
celebration of the Mass ; but that, even then, the 
breach between father and son \yas not completely 
healed appeared at the meal which followed, when 
the former in his blunt way reminded the clergy 
that obedience to parents is a command from which 
no dispensation could be given, and that what they 
esteemed a call from God might be nothing more 
than a delusion of Satan. Selected by Staupitz 
in Nov. 1508 as instructor in Philosophy in the 
University of Wittenberg, founded only six years 
before, Luther was delighted, when, four months 
later, as a Bachelor of Tlieology, it was his privi- 
lege to lecture also on the Holy Scriptures. Re- 
called the succeeding autumn to Erfurt, he was 
assigned the task of lecturing on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Two years later (1511) he was 
sent to Borne to represent Staimitz in regard to 
certain business affairs of the Order, This visit 
was of the highest moment to Luther’s subsequent 
career. His most recent Roman Catholic bio- 
grapher, Grisar, candidly says that the Rome 
which he visited was the Rome of the then ruling 
Julius II. and his predecessor, Alexander vi. — 
Rome glorified by art, but the deeply degenerate 
Rome of the popes of the consummation of the 
Renaissance. ^ He was grieved by the many abuses 
forced on his attention ; and, notwithstanding the 
credulity with which, as he afterwards acknow- 
ledged, he accepted much of what he there saw 
and heard, the hold which the papal name and 
authority had had upon him was greatly weakened. 
The story of his experience on Pilate’s Staircase 
rests solely on the testimony published after his 
death by his son Paul. Rapid promotion followed, 
as a testimonial to the success of his mission. Re- 
ceiving the degree of Doctor of Theology at the 
age of twenty -nine (1612), he accepted it as a 
special call *to explain the Scriptures to all the 
world,’ and broke the traditional modes of instruc- 
tion by his method of lecturing. ^ Although he 
retains the ‘ four-fold sense ’ of Scripture, he lays 
the chief stress upon finding allusions to Christ m 
all the prophecies of the OT, and interprets the 
Psalter by the gospel of the NT. From the OT 
books he turned to the NT, treating successively 
Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. From the 
nominalists, Occam and Gerson, he had turned to 
Augustine, and from Augustine more and more 
to Paul. The mystical writer, John Tauler, and 
the anonymous author of The German ^ Theology 
had a decided formative influence. His time, how- 
ever, was largely absotbed by administrative 
duties. In 1515 he was appomted Vicar, with | 
the oversight of eleven monasteries. I 

It was in the midst of these duties that he ' 
became involved in the controversy concerning 
indulgences (g'-v.). The doctrine or indulgences 
was rooted in the denial of the completeness of the 
satisfaction for sins made by Christ. This satis- 
faction, it was taught, had value for original sin, 
and, beyond it, was made for actual sins only by 
commuting the penalty from one that was infinite, 
and beyond man’s power to afford, to one that is 
finite and within his limitations, either in this 
world or in that which is to come. Penitence, 
it was further taught, consisted of contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction, made by the penitent. 
Such satisfactions could be made only for such sins 
as were recognized by the sinner. But, as in this 
life the knowledge of many sins escapes the notice 
of even the most faithful, purgatory was provided, 
where satisfactions could be rendered for sms nn- 
repented of at death. Relief from such satisfactions 
would be found, however, in the fund of the super- 
fluous merits of the saints acquired hy their works 
1 H. Grisar. Luther, i. 41. 


of supererogation — a fund upon which the Church, 
through its head on earth, could draw, so as to 

f rant indulgence hy the payment of an equivalent, 
[eretofore, no more had been chimed for a letter 
of indulgence than an abbreviation of the pains of 
pnrgatory for those who had already departed. 
As the granting of these letters afforded large 
revenue, abuses constantly grew. It was the most 
convenient and effective way of raising funds for 
Church purposes, with percentage allotted to the 
agents who collected them. The luxurious habits 
of Leo X. and especially the completion of St. 
Peter’s church at Rome rendered this expedient 
very serviceable at this time. Albrecht of Branden- 
burg, Archbishop and Margrave, had contracted 
to collect fees from this source, with the stipula- 
tion that he retain one half. He commissioned as 
one of his agents John Tetzel, a Dominican monk 
and emotional preacher, who, by his appeals to 
the terror of his hearers, created great popular 
commotion w^herever he appeared, and urged them 
to purchase his wares. It would not be difficult to 
accumulate from Roman Catholic writers abundant 
censure of the course of Tetzel. Fox more than a 
year Luther, entirely ignorant of the connexion 
which both Albrecht and the pope himself had 
with Tetzel’s traffic, had been uttering protests at 
a distance ; but, as Tetzel drew nearer Wittenberg, 
the revelations made to Luther as a spiritual guide 
in the confessional compelled him first to appeal 
repeatedly to his ecclesiastical superiors, and, 
finally, when these appeals were fruitless, to pub- 
lish his Ninety-five Theses fox an academic dis- 
cussion in the University. The effect which they 
produced, as well as the publicity which they 
received, was beyond all expectation. While in 
these Theses he strikes boldly and remorselessly at 
the very roots of the abuse, he is evidently still 
feeling his way, and has not entirely freed himself 
from some positions that were afterwards very 
forcibly repudiated. 

There were formal answers the next year by 
John Eck and Silvester Prierias, which called forth 
responses, with characteristic vigour, from Luther. 
There was a barren conference with Cardinal 
Cajetan at Augsburg (Sept. 1518), and another 
with Miltitz at Altenburg (Jan. 1519), followed hy 
the Leipzig Di^utation (beginning 23rd June), in 
which, after Eck and Carlstadt had argued for 
days, Luther’s debate with Eck began (4th July) 
on Church authority, significant because of the 
advance shown by Luther upon anything that he 
had previously declared, in the maintenance of the 
fallibility of Councils, and the censure of the 
Council of Constance for condemning Hus. The 
aid offered from the camps of humanism Luther 
not only declined, but repelled, as he wished 
to make it clear that liia protest rested upon 
entirely different grounds from theirs. The 
year 1520 is noted for three monumental treatises, 
two polemical, one irenic and constructive. Of 
the former, the first was his famous ‘Appeal to the 
Christian Nobility,’ which might appr(mriately 
hear the title, ‘ The Responsibility and Duty of 
the Laity in Spiritual Affairs,’ and^ the second, 
‘The Babylonian Captivity,’ a scathing criticism 
of the sacramental system of the Roman Church. 
The latter, ‘ The Liberty of the Christian Man,’ 
has evoked the following tribute from one of his 
most prominent modern critics : 

‘ One cannot help asking how the same hand which delighted 
to shatter as with a sledge-hammer all that had hitherto been 
held sacred and venerable, could also touch so tenderly the 
chords of divine love ' (Janssen, Qeich. des dmtsehen FoZfces, 
Eng. tr., iii. 289> 

The bull of excommunication promulgated by 
the pope on 15th June 1520 did not reach Witten- 
berg until four months later, and was formally 
I burned by Luther before the students of the 
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University (lOth Dec. 1620). On 16th and 17th 
April 1521 Lnthex appeared before the Emperor, 
Charles V., at the Diet of Worms, and declared 
that he could not recant. There were too many 
political complications involved to enable the 
Emperor to act promptly against him, and before 
such action could be taken the Elector of Saxony, 
as a precaution, had Luther arrested, while return- 
ing from the Diet, and carried to the Wartburg, 
overlooking Eisenach, where he remained in retire- 
ment until the following spring. 

The isolation of those ten months afforded oppor- 
tunity to review his work at a distance from the 
scene, to mature his convictions by the close and 
uninterrupted study of Scripture, to form some 
plans for the future, and to begin his most im- 
portant work, the translation of the Bible into 
German. The NT was translated, from the second 
edition of the Greek Testament of Erasmus, within 
three months from the time when it was begun. 
The translation was brought with him when he 
returned to Wittenberg from his exile (6th March 
1522), and appeared the succeeding September. 
The translation of the OT was a much more 
difficult undertaking, in which he bad the assist- 
ance of Melanchthon, Aurogallus, Eoerer, Eoerster, 
and others, and was published in parts, until in 
1532 the entire Bible appeared complete, followed 
by the Apocrypha two years later. 

On his return to Wittenheig tlie character of 
his labours was much changed. He had at once 
to meet with decision the radical reaction against 
Kome, which had resorted in some cases to revolu- 
tionary, and in otliers to precipitate, measures. 
Three days after his return he began a series of 
eight sermons, preaching daily, into which he threw 
all his energy to check their excesses and, against 
them, to define the principles fox which he had 
been contending. The reformation of the churches 
in districts no longer under the dominion of the 
old Church now became necessary, to prevent them 
from being misled by the confusion that had been 
introduced, and in order, by a re-oirganization, to 
build them upon solid evangelical foundations. 
Henceforth, while the polemic against Borne did 
not cease, and almost equal energy was directed 
against the opposite extreme, he was occupied 
largely with constructive work— the visitation of 
churches, the preparation of Church constitutions, 
the re-organization of schools, the revision of the 
liturgy, the writing of catechisms, the composition 
of hymns, and the publishing of popular sermons, 
not only for private edification, but especially as 
models for the inadequately prepared preachers, 
besides his lectures to his classes and incessant 
correspondence and conferences — until, from sheer 
exhaustion, he fell a victim to disease, while acting 
as a mediator between the counts of Mansfeld, and 
died in his native town of Eisleben (16th Feb. 1546). 
Among the more important events of this later 
period of his life are his marriage with Catherine 
von Bora (1525); the Marburg colloquy with 
Zwingli (Oct, 1529) ; his second period of isolation, 
at the castle of Coburg, during the Diet of Augsburg 
(1630) ; his conferences in 1535 with representatives 
of the English Church, which had an important 
inffuence on the English Beformation and its 
literaxjr monuments ; the Wittenberg Concord of 
1636 with Buoer and other r^resentatives of the 
Beformed Church ; and the Schmalkald Articles 
of 1537. Probably tbe point that has occasioned 
most heated discussion was his relation to the 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse in 1640 (see W. W* 
Bockwell, Die Dqppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp 
von jffessen, Marburg, 1904). 

2 . Appreciation*— The ^eatness of Luther lies 
largely in the versatility of his gifts and the readi- 
ness with which he could call them into service. 


Intensity, concentration, earnestness, directness, 
and action are constantly present. Beneath his 
efforts there is always some important practical 
end. His scholarship has a higher end than mere 
love of learning. He availed himself of the weapons 
of humanism, so far as he could use them, without 
being in any sense a humanist. He bad lectured 
for years on philosophy, only to repudiate both the 
Greeks and the scholastics. His writings abound 
in numerous historical allusions, without suggest- 
ing that he ever could he rated as a historical 
investigator. It is rather his experience as a 
Christian that is ever leading him the more deeply 
into the treasures of Holy Scripture, to find therein 
the solution of the problems of human life. 

As a professor he was neither a scientific exegete 
nor a systematic theologian. He cut loose Horn 
all scholastic formulae and methods. While he 
could not entirely escape from the influence of 
medisevalism, he was in constant antagonism to its 
authority, Evendn the class-room he was a great 
preacher, stimulating the thought and life of Ms 
pupils, instead of retailing stereotyped deJfinitions. 
His lectures were almost entirely confined to par- 
ticular hooks of the Bible, which he expounded 
with great freedom of manner. 

As an author, it is in his form rather than his 
matter that he reflects the present moment. Emi- 
nently conservative and slow to reach a conclusion, 
when once he has reached it he writes in an intense 
glow of feeling ; words crowd one upon the other 
with great rapidity of thought, ana with wealth 
of illustration often of the most homely character. 
He never has difficulty in making his meaning 
intelligible. He can write with equal ease as a 
scholar or for the plainest of the people. He loves 
paradoxes. He concentrates his attention so in- 
tensely on the particular form of the subject before 
him as to make no qualifications in order to fore- 
stall possible incorrect inferences or misrepresenta- 
tions. The whole, real Luther can be reaa only by 
placing side by side his declarations under varying 
circumstances, and against opponents that widely 
differ. Few writers, therefore, can be so readily 
perverted by partisans. His language is not in- 
frequently rough, and his allusions such as were in 
keeping with the rude age in which he lived. 

He was master of the art of translation. Not 
verbal exactness, but the precise reproduction of 
the very shade of meaning of the original in the 
language of the simplest people of a later age, was 
Ms aim. His German Bible is a modern book, 
which at last fixed the form and became the standard 
of modern German, His hymns are paraphrases of 
Scripture, or free renderings of the old Latin hymns 
of the Church. His sermons are most frequently 
expositions of long passages of Scripture, and grow 
naturally out of the text, as applied to contemporary 
circumstances and conditions ; and hence generally 
reflect that with which his attention at the time 
was chiefly occupied. They have come to us 
mostly as taken down in shorthand by some of Ms 
heaters, and not in finished form from his oym p^. 

His contributions to the re-organization of 
churches are embodied not only in documents that 
bear Ms name, but also in those of his co-labourers, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, and others, who applied 
the principles which he laid down, and acted with 
Ms constant co-operation and advice. He was the 
advocate of liberal culture, the study of the Greek 
and Latin classics, the education of women, and 
free public libraries. So far was he from precipitate 
and revolutionary methods of reform that he pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution, upholding what 
had been fixed and approved by long usage, until 
a break with the past was no longer avoidable, 
but, when the critical moment came, always acting 
with promptness and decision. His aim was not 
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even a restoration of Scriptural models, but the 
continuance of whatever in life, worship, and 
organization was not contrary to Scripture. Ex- 
ternal union was approved only as it was the ex- 
pression of a preceding inner unity. Agreement 
as to the faith of the gospel was the condition of 
all attempts at Church union, which he esteemed 
valuable only as the servant of faith ; hence the 
faith was never to be adjusted to the supposed 
expediencies of union. 

As a theologian, his chief effort, on the negative 
side, was to free theology from its bondage to 
philosophy, and to return to the simplicity of 
Scripture. He was dissatisfied with technical 
theological terms, because of their inadequacy, 
even when the elements of truth which they con- 
tained restrained him from abandoning them. He 
was not without a historical sense and a reverence 
for antiquity, provided that it was subjected to the 
tests of Holy Scripture. Scripture was not to be 
interpreted by the Fathers, hut the Fathers were 
to be judged by their agreement or disagreement 
with Scripture. It was his especial ^privilege to 
have entered into the spirit of St. Paul as none 
before him, not even Augustine. Luther’s theology 
is Pauline theology, in the language of modern 
times. It begins and ends with the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. Christology is the key to all 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of God and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Christ is the inter- 
preter of Scripture. All doctrines are to be con- 
sidered in their relation to Christ. With Augustine, 
he taught the organic union of all men in Adam, 
and the organic union of all sins in original sin. 
Original sin is emphasized rather as the corrupt 
state resulting from the Fall than as the act itself 
whence this state proceeds-^a state of spiritual 
death, from which man can neither of himself esc^e 
nor contribute towards his deliverance. The In- 
carnation presupposes man’s sin. God became 
man in order, by His sufferings and death, to 
provide redemption. In the personal union, as 
the result of incarnation, the integrity of both 
natures is preserved, the divine inseparably per- 
vading and energizing the human ; the human 
bringing the possibility of suffering, and the divine 
sustaining and imparting to the human its infinite 
efficacy. The humiliation {kmosts [g'.-v.]) is not of 
the divine nature, but of the divine person in His 
human nature. Hence humiliation is not synony- 
mous with incarnation, but is only a determination 
of the human nature, glorified^ from the very first 
moment of its union with the divine. Redemption 
is made for all men and all sins, although not 
received and realized by all. The doctrine of pre- 
destination, he insists, should always be treated as | 
a supplement to Christology, since what God has ' 
predetermined concerning onr salvation from 
eternity He has revealed in the gospel, and, there- 
fore, the gospel itself exhibits the contents of God’s 
eternal decree concerning salvation. The blessings 
of salvation, to be realized, must be appropriated 
by faith ; but this faith is God’s gift. Man cannot 
believe in Christ, or come to Him, by his own reason 
or strength. It is the office of the Holy Spirit alone 
to bring man to Christ and Christ to man, to call, 
enlighten, and regenerate. If man is saved, it is 
entirely by the work of the Holy Spuit in applying 
redemption through Christ ; if he is lost, it is en- 
tirely by his own persistent resistance of the offers 
of divine grace. There are no degrees in justifica- 
tion; it is perfect and complete, however weak 
the faith that apprehends it, since the righteous- 
ness which it imparts is the perfect righteousness 
of Christ. If regarded as forgiveness, where the 
least sin is forgiven, aU are forgiven, and where 
the least sin is unforgiven, none are forgiven. 
But justification is more even than forgiveness. 


Christ and man have exchanged places; so that, 
while all the guilt of man is assumed by Christ, all 
the righteousness of Christ is transferred to man. 
Hence the confidence of man before God. Faith 
kindles love. As an active principle, faith not only 
receives what God offers, out also, through the 
new powers imparted with justification, exercises 
itself in obedience towards God, and in efforts for 
the good of man. 

‘Ib is as impossible to separate works from faith, as it is to 
separate heat and light from fire * (Introduction to the Epistle 
to the Romans^ 1622 [WorkSt Erlangen ed., Ixiii. 124 f.]). This 
passage has called forth the unqualified commendation of the 
Roman Catholic theologian, J. A. Moehler, although he in- 
correctly adds that it is ‘in the most amiable contradiction 
with the Lutheran theory of justification ’ (Symbolih^t Mainz, 
1872, 1 . 163, tr. J. B. Robertson, London, 1843, 1 . 186). 

Furthermore, the Holy Spirit comes to men only 
in and through the Word aud Sacraments, through 
the word of the Law, producing sorrow for sin, 
and through the gospel, i.e., the promise of the 
forgiveness of sins producing faith. The office 
of the Sacraments is to individualize the general 
promise of the gospel. The chief thing in baptism 
is not the water, hut the Word, which, in and 
with the water, is applied to the person baptized. 
The chief thing in the Lord’s Supper is not the 
bodily eating and drinking, but the assurance, 

* Given and shed for you,’ vmich is declared to the 
guests, and sealed by the elements and the heavenly 
mystery that they offer. Since, wherever this 
Word is preached, whether orally or visibly in the 
Sacraments, the Holy Spirit is active. Word and 
Sacraments become marks, designating where at 
least some truly believing children of God are to 
be found; i.e., they indicate the presence of the 
Church, which otherwise is a matter of faith, as 
the Creed confesses : ‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints.’ The direct 
relation of each individual to Christ, unmediated 
by any other agency than Word and Sacrament, 
creates the spiritual priesthood of believers, and 
obliterates the distinction between an order of 
priests and laymen. The ministry of the gospel is 
not a priesthood, but an office or the Church fox 
the administration of Word and Sacraments, in 
which administration ministers are only the exe- 
cutives of the congregation, and, through the con- 
gregation, of Christ Himself, who has called and 
ordained them. Distinctions of rank among 
ministers are not admissible by divine law, but 
may be very advantageous when agreed upon 
simply according to human law. Uniformity of 
Church government and ceremonies is unnecessary, 
however desirable it may be as a matter of expedi- 
ency. The Church has no power but that of the 
Word. Even in regard to those matters where 
the Word of God allows no freedom, we have no 
right to attempt to constrain others by any other 
means than by the preaching of the Word. 

‘twill preach and talk and write against these thinra, but 
no one will I attempt to force’ (Eight Sermons prea^ed at 
Wittenbergy Lent, 15S3 [TTorfcs, Erlangen ed., xxvm. 219]). ‘ The 
Word that has created the heavens and the earth must do this, 
or it will be left undone’ (tb.). 

The dualism in ethics that pervaded the 
mediaeval religionism, according to which there is 
an inherent antagonism between the spiritual and 
the material, the heavenly and the earthly, en 
tirely disappears in Luther. The separation caused 
by sin is removed by redemption and regeneration, 
and the spiritual now ^rvades the material, the 
heavenly the earthly. Hence the believer is not 
only a spiritual priest, but also a spiritual king, 
and lord over ail things ; and his chastened enjoy- 
ment of them belongs to that gratitude which he 
owes the Redeemer who has provided them foi 
him. Nevertheless, while by faith lord over all, 
by love he is servant of all, and obeys God’s lav 
from an inner necessity of his regenerated nature 
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(cf, C, E. Luthardt, Die JSthih Luthers in ihren 
Grundzugen, Leipzigi 1867, Geschiohte dev chrisL 
lichen Mthih, do. 1893, vol. ii.). 

Probably with only one exception in all history, 
no one has been so much praised or so bitterly and 
incessantly attacked as Luther. The diactLssion of 
his life and deeds is constantly renewed with all 
the interest of almost contemporaneous occurrences. 
His voluminous works, many of them reaching us 
through the notes of others instead of from the 
pen of the author himself, the memoranda of 
friends who jotted down from memory fragments 
of his conversations in the bosom of his family, 
his most confidential letters to his most intimate 
associates, humorous and satirical as well as 
serious, afeud an inexhaustible mine for students 
of successive generations. Researches in archives 
heretofore closed and in libraries where they have 
lain unnoticed are bringing to light MBS of decided 
historical importance. Thus, in the last year of 
last century, his lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans/ for which scholars had long been look- 
ing, were found in so public a place as the Berlin 
Library, shortly after a student’s notes of the 
same lectures had been discovered in the Vatican, 
and succeeding only by a little over ten years the 
discovery of lectures on the Psalms, belonging also 
to his formative period. New biographies from 
both friends and opponents, as well as from those 
who profess to apply with rigid impartiality the 
highest standards oi historical criticism, succeed 
each other with a freq^uency that is remarkable 
when it is remembered that he has been dead for 
over three centuries and a half, showing clearly that 
the last word has not been said on many questions 
that he started, and that cannot be answered with- 
out a thorough study of his own presentations. 

LirERATURB. — fa) Of the more recent Boman Cfttholic critics 
of Luther and hia work, the following may he mentioned : J. 
Janssen, Getfekiohte dm detttsehen Fo«X*es seit dem Attsgancf des 
Breibui^ imBr., 1879-94, Eng, tr., 18 vols., 
London, 1896-1911 ; H. S. Denifle, Luther und Luthertmi^^i 
2 vols,, Mainz, 1906 ; H, Grisar, Luther, 8 fols., Freiburg im Br„ 
1911-12, 

(6) Among the replies called forth are the following; J, 
Kostlin, Luther und J. Jatusen, der deutsohe Heformator tmd 
ufframiwtaner JSFistoriJker®, Halle, 1888; H. SeebergTt 
IfUther wnd iMtheritm i’h der n&tmtm kutholieehm Lekum- 
tttiw, Leipzig, 19Q4 *, T, Kolde, P, DeniJle, seim Benchimp/ung 
Lmhmj do. 1904 : J, Maosslelter, Xufnef imriim, (IrleiU, do. 
1904 ; W, Kdhler, Pin Wort m Luther ^ Tubingen, 

1904 ; G. Kawerau, Luther in hath. Jaeleuchtungf Qloeeen m 
H, OrUar‘s Lfttheti Leipadg, 1911. The results are condensed 
in : W. Walther, Pilr Luther uidef Bom, Halle, 1008 (an 
exhaustive answer to the polemics of Janssen, 0. G, Evers, and 
Penifle); and H, Boehmer, Luther im Lvehte der neueren 
Forsehunff^, Leipzig, 1914. 

(c) The coUeoted works of Luther have been comprised lu 
seven editions of varying excellence and completeness: the 
Wittenberg (1639-68); the Jena (1666-68); Altenburg 
(1601-64) ; the Leipzig(1729-40) ; J. G. Welch (1740-68), of whicfi 
the St. Louis (1880-1010) is a thoroughly revised reprint ; the 
Erlangen (beginning in 1826); the Weimar, the fullest and 
edited with greatest critical accuracy, under the pafarona^eof 
the German Emperor. It was begun in 1883, and is still fav 
from completion. For details oonoeming these editions see 
JPRJS^t art. ‘Luther." A very convenient edition of select 
Works, edited with critical care and with introductions, is that 
of G. Buohwald, G. Kawerau, J. Kdstiin, M. Bade, and E, 
Schneider, 8 vols., with 2 supplementary vols., 8rd ed., Berlin, 
1905. Of greater scientiflo value is 0. Clemen, Iiu.<Aer"8 Werke 
in Aimeahl, 4 vols., Bonn, 1012-14. 

(d) l^e list of biographies begins with that of Melanchthon, 
published the year after Luther's death, in the Introduction to 
the second Latin volume of ttie Wittenberg edition of Luther’s 
works. Mention may be made of the following : M. Meurer, 
X46ipdg, 1843. S1S70 ; J. KbstUn®, ed. G, Kawerau, Berlin, 1^8 : 
T: Kolde, Gotha, 1884-98; M. Bade, Heustadt, 1887; A. 
Hausrath, Berlin, 1904; and the EngUsh biographies of C. 
Beard, London, 1880; H. E. Jacobs, Hew York, 1898; T. M. 
Lindsay. Bdinburgii, 1900, and esp. in his Bistorg of the Pci/br- 
mution, I., do. 1907 ; H. Preserved Smith, London, 1911 ; A 
C McGiffert, do. 19U. A very condensed, but most excel- 
lent and suggestive, classidcatton of biographers and other 
writers on Luther, according to schools, is the work of 


1 Critically edited and published, with historical InlirodaO' 
fcion. by J. Ficker, Luther's Vorlesungen tiber den JRbmerbriif^ 
2 vols-, Leipzig, 1908. 


Boehmer, above cited, pp. 7-27. For a critical study of 
Luther’s theology see the treatises on that title by T. Harnack, 
Erlangen, 1802-67, and J. Kbstlin, Stuttgart, 1863, Eng. tr of 
2nd German edition (1883) by 0. B. Hay, Philadelphia, 1897. 

Hehey E Jacobs 

LUTHERANISM.— Notwithstanding the pro- 
tests which Luther himself raised against it, the 
term ‘ Lutheran ’ was soon applied in the 16 th 
cent, to the principles of which he was the chief 
advocate. However necessary plans for Church 
organization became when the attempt was made 
forcibly to suppress his protests, it had never been 
Luther’s aim either to found a new Church or even 
within the historically existing Church to carry 
out any elaborately pre-arranged form of re-organi- 
zation. Nor was the initiative for such re-organi- 
zation taken by Luther or by those theologians 
who were most closely associated with Mm, but 
either by the radical extremists whom he repudi- 
ated or by the Protestant rulers, who justly 
realized that the churches in their realms could 
not be left without some form of administration. 

Lutheranism starts with the assertion of the 
responsibility of the individual conscience to God 
alone in all matters of faith and life. But, in 
maintaining this position, it does not proclaim 

E ure individualism, since the conscience is always 
ound by the Word of God, and that Word is not 
to be interpreted arbitrarily, but by comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. In its treatment of 
the doctrine of the Church, the emphasis rests not 
so much upon the external institution, with a well- 
defined organization and codes of ecclesiastical 
laws, as upon the association of truly Christian 
people, maintained by their communion in the one 
faith of the gospel, through the activity of one and 
the same Spirit within their hearts and minds. 
The appeal, accordingly, is never made to the 
authority of any outward visible organization, but 
to the individual conscience. All Church power 
inheres in the Word of God. 

* This power is exercised only by teaching or preaching the 
Gospel, and administering the Sacraments* CAugsburg Con- 
feesum, art. xxviii.). 

The Church has no sword but that of the Spirit 
with wMch to enforce obedience. Nevertheless, 
as for the administration of Word and Sacra- 
ments, external association, as well as the internal 
communion of believers with each other, is neces- 
sary 5 the external Church must always be main- 
tained, but the form of its organization must be 
determined by the circumstances in which the 
Church is placed, the preservation of the pure 
Word and Sacraments being the first consideration. 
The preference is always on the side of that which 
has been historically approved, a break in the 
existing order being justined only when such order 
cannot be maintainea without impairing fidelity to 
God’s Word. It was not by any concerted action 
among Lutherans, nor with any thought of a 
[ united Lutheran Church, that the Church consti- 
tutions of the Reformation period were formulated, 
but they were prepared in various countries and 
provinces according to the peculiar needs of each. 
Externally, there were many Lutheran churches, 
but no one Lutheran Church. The very first word 
of the first article of the Angsbnrg Confession 
(‘ecclesia apnd nos’) declares this. There was, 
however, an external bond in their common con- 
fession. This confession, properly speaking, is no 
particular Mstorical document, however mdely 
accepted among Lutherans, but the enunciation of 
those ScripturS principles fox which the Lutheran 
Church peculiarly stands. Such confession, how- 
ever, has found concrete expression in certain 
dassiceJ Mstorical agreements that have greater 
or less recognition. It is not the Confession of 
Faith, but tme faith of the Confession, that deter* 
mines the Lutheranism of any individual teacher 
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or CliTirch body. Where the doctrines of the Con- 
fessions are held and confessed, even though the 
Confessions themselves be not subscribed, or even 
known, the Lutheran character of the teaching is 
established ; while, on the other hand, where the 
contents of the Confessions are not cordially re- 
ceived, as a matter of faith, i.e. as derived from 
God’s Word, and there is no subscription to such 
Confessions with qualifications expressed or with 
mental reservations, the test is not met. A real 
Confession of Faith is not so much a law as the 
joyful declaration of Christian freemen of the 
liberty that they have attained in Christ, and of 
the limits within which this liberty is to be found 
and exercised (cf. art. CONFESSIONS, vol. hi. 
p, 845). 

What are known historically as the Lutheran 
Confessions are not attempts to summarize the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, as are various 
other Confessions in Christendom that are, in 
reality, systems of doctrine. The confessional de- 
velopment of Lutheranism has proceeded on the 
principle that Holy Scripture is its own interpreter, 
and needs no formal explanation by Church author- 
ity, unless the meaning of Scripture be involved in 
serious controversies that greatly agitate the 
Church and call for the careful guarding of the 
purity of the gospel from those who would pervert 
it. Articles of faith that have not been attacked 
or misrepresented need no confessional treatment, 
A Confession, from this view, should never be an 
exhaustive presentation of the Church’s faith, but 
there should be a readiness, as new controversies 
arise, to meet them with the same weapons and in 
the same spirit with which preceding controverted 
points have been treated. Hence the Augsburg 
Confession closes with the words : 

*If anything further be desired, we are ready, God willing, to 
present ampler information according to the Scriptures.' 

The Lutheran Confessions have thus been deter- 
mined by certain practical ends in view at several 
crises m the experience of the churches that call 
themselves Lutheran. 

Of these Confessions, the two Catechisms (cf. 
art. Catechisms [Lutheran], vol. iii. p. 253 fe), 
both written by Luther in 1529, are handbooks of 
elementary religious instruction rather than theo- 
logical documents. The four theological Confes- 
sions are ; the unaltered Augsburg Confession, the 
Apology of the Augsbu^ Confession, the Schmal- 
kald Articles, and the Formula of Concord. The 
first of these chronologically, as well as by general 
recognition, the Augsburg Confession, was prepared 
by Melanchthon for presentation at the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530, It is an irenic document, em- 
phasizing the points of agreement with the Koman 
Church, m the hope that some way might yet be 
found to avoid a break in the Western Church. 
The term ‘unaltered’ is used to distinguish the 
Confession presented at Augsburg from unauthor- 
ized revisions made by Melanchthon personally in 
1540 and 1542, in the interests of a nearer approach 
to the Eeformed. The fact that the term ‘un- 
altered’ may not strictly belong to even the best 
text — since the original copies placed in the hands 
of the Emperor Charles v. nave both been lost, and 
Melanchthon was compelled to reproduce the Con- 
fession from the very full notes or himself and his 
colleagues for publication the succeeding spring- 
does not justiiy the rejection of the distinction 
historically fixed between the two types of the 
Confession. The Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession (1531) is a full and learned defence, also 
written by Melanchthon against the criticisms 
contained in ‘The Confutation of the Augsburg 
Confession ’ by the Roman theologians at Augsburg. 
The Schmalkald Articles (1637), prepared by Luther, 
with a long Appendix by Melanchthon, mark a 


stage in the controversy with Rome when the 
differences were no longer reconcilable. The For- 
mula of Concord (1577) gives a decision concern- 
ing controversies among Lutherans, as the other 
Confessions had treated those which had assailed 
them from without (see, further, art. Confessions, 

§ 13)- 

Uifierences between Luther and Melanchthon 
were intensified among their followers. These 
differences, due primarily to differences of tempera- 
ment, training, and religious experience, caused no 
personal rupture between them. Melanchthon, 
gentle, timid, and sensitive, loved the retirement 
and occupations of the study, and shrank from 
conflict. Far more of a humanist than Luther, he 
was swept by the force of events, and, much to his 
regret, troiu classical studies into the current of 
theological discussions. He had passed through no 
such inner spiritual conflicts as had Luther. Ac- 
cordingly, he excelled in the sphere of the formal 
rather than of the material. No one could give 
such accurate and graceful literary expression to 
Luther’s thoughts. But, when Luther^ influence 
was removed, he was not only vacillating, but 
dominated by two principles, viz, a much higher 
regard than Luther for patristic authority, and a 
greater concern for the external peace and the im- 
pressiveness of the Church’s government. He was 
frequently involved in negotiations with respect to 
Church politics, which compromised his position, 
and brought into prominence his great contrast 
with Luther in this particular. Notwithstanding 
his sharp arraignment of scholastic methods in the 
first edition of his Loci Communes (1521), he soon 
manifested a bent towards the principles which he 
had repudiated, placed undue importance upon the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and became the founder of 
Lutheran scholasticism. The perpetuation of these 
two types of thought has caused not only differ- 
ences in regard to the attitude of their adherents 
to individual Confessions, but also a stricter or a 
laxer standard of Confessional subscription. The 
Formula of Concord is a formal repudiation of 
Melanchthonianism in its divergence from Luther. 

Of the two principles of Protestantism, the 
formal and the material, it has often been observed 
that Lutheranism lays greater stress upon the 
material— ‘ Justification by Faith alone’ — ^than 
upon the foimal— ‘The Sole Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures.’ While, in fact, the two are 
never separated, the Scriptures are regarded as 
the absolute norm of revealed truth rather than 
as a magazine or receptacle m which the truth is 
stored. For it must not be forgotten that the 
gospel itself was proclaimed orally before it was 
committed to writing, and was no less the power 
of God unto salvation where thus preached, or 
where taught by those who had heard it from the 
first ear-witnesses, than when read on the printed 

age. Nor can the Scriptures be correctly appre- 

ended except as in regeneration a new spiritual 
sense is imparted. 

* When even the most able and learned men upon earth read 
or hear the Gospel ot the Sonot God, and the promise of eternal 
salvation, they cannot, from their own powers, perceive, ap- 
prehend, understand or believe and regard it teue, but the 
more diligence and earnestness they employ to comprehend 
with their, reason these spiritual things, the less they under- 
stand or believe, and before they become enlightened, or taught 
of the Holy Ghost, they regard this only as foolishness or fic- 
tions, 1 Oor. 2, 14' (Formula of Ooncord, pt. h. ch. ii. § 9, Engtr., 
H. E, Jacobs, Booh of Concord, p. 563). 

The trae interpretafciou of Scripture is to be found 
only as the relation of each part to Christ as the 
centre is correctly apprehended, and this is possible 
only by the regenerated man. 

WhOe protesting against all ecclesiastical autlior- 
ity that arrays itself against Holy Scripture, 
Lutheranism lays great stress upon the continuous 
witness to the truth of the gospel, given through 
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the Holy Spirit, as this truth is applied and de- 
veloped from age to age in believing personalities. 
Such believers, according to its teaching, constitute 
the inner spiritual organism of the Church. In 
this respect its doctrine is in contrast with that 
of Rome, on the one hand, which lays so much 
importance upon the decisions of the externally 
oxganized Church, and that of the Reformed, on 
the other, which is apt to isolate the individual from 
his historical relations and the mediation of those 
through whom Word and Sacraments reach him. 
The same principle obtains in its conception of the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to Word and Sacraments, 
since, besides being a source of revealed truth, it 
regards the Word as a real means of grace through 
wlxich alone the Spirit calls, illuminates, regener- 
ates, and sanctifies; and the Sacraments as effi- 
cacious instrumentalities by which the promise of 
the gospel concerning the forgiveness of sins and 
the mace of God is individualized. 

Like all ideals, those of Lutheranism suffer 
various modifications as embodied in a concrete 
form in external organizations. The union of 
Church and State in European lands has not only 
prevented ^ the principles of Lutheranism from 
being applied in entire consistency to practice, but 
has also often interjected adjustments of theory 
and policy foreign to both its spirit and its teach- 
ing. As in the time of the Reformation, so at all 
times since, there have been those whose intense 
conservatism has shown the presence of a Romaniz- 
ing, or whose ^eater freedom that of a Refoimed, 
tendency. Indififerentism, Unionism, Mysticism, 
and Rationalism have had their learned advocates 


among those claiming the Lutheran name, and 
within Church organizations known as Lutheran, 
just as the Christian Chuxoli has much within 
it for which Christianity is not responsible. 

LiTHRJiTURB. — For the study of the subject the Lutheran 
Ooufessions are Indispensable. The best ed. is that of J. T. 
Mueller, Stuttgart, 1848, loOutersloh, 1907, containing in 
parallel columns the official German and Latin texts, with ex- 
haustive scholarly introductions and minute index, Enar, tr., 
ed. H, E. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1882-83, 2 vols., vol. L contain- 
ing the Oonfe®ions, vol. iL introductions and documents ; 
condensed ed., containing Confessions alone, do. 1911. 

Kext in importance for an intelligent acquaintance with 
Lutheranism is Martin Chemnitz, Binarmn ComiHi 2V£- 
dentini, Frankfort, 1666-78, and many other edd. (far more 
than a thorough orifcitiism of the Decrees and Canons of 
Trent ; It Is a very full discussion also of the oonatructlve 
principles of Lutheranism in doctrine, ethics, liturgioe, 
polity, and pastoral theology); see also Q, L. Piitt, Minkit- 
1 M 0 m dU Augmtam, Erlangen. 1867 ; F. H. R. Frank, 
Die Theotogie der OmcoHuiiformH, do. 185B-66; P* Tschac- 
kert. Die Mfitstehung der lutheriachm n»ui r^ormUftm 
KtrchenUhre, Gdttingen, 1910; F. Uhlhoni, OmohiahU der 
deuUoh4uthetiS0hen Kirche, Leipzig, 1911 ; C. P, Krauth, 
The CmservatiM JReformatim mxd its Theolonv, Philadelphia, 
1871 ; T, E. Schmaufc and C, T. Benze, The GonTesmmM 
Prineipie md the Cmfessiom of the IMherm Ohurch. do. 
1911 ; treatises on Symbolics by G. B. Winer. Leipzig'. 1824, 
41882, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871 ; H. E. F. Guerickes, Leipdg, 
1S57 ; G. F. Oehler, Tubingen, 1876 ; 
^ H, G. von Scheele, Gotha, 1881 ; F. A. Philippi, 
Gdtersloh, 1883, and E. F, K. Mueller, Leipzig, 1&6: 
DuAhermOyelopedia, ed. Jacobs and J. A. W. Baas, New York, 
1^9 ; PiiLP, passim ; Bureau of the Census^ Special Reports. 
* Eellgious Bodies, 1908,’ Washington, 1910, ii, 840-404. 

Henky E. Jacobs. 

LUXURY, — X, Historical aspects of luxury. — 
One of the inoeu fives towards social progress is the 
desire to procure a surplus after the needs of a 
mere physical existence have been met. Some- 
where witl^ the limits of this surplus is that 
portion of it which constitutes expenditure upon 
luxuries. What exactly is to be termed luxury 
depends to a large extent on the situation and 
condition of a community, and, in a somewhat less 
degree, upon its standard of life. 

Once a tribe managed to procure a sufficient food 
maintain itself, any increase rendered 




puassiuic liu uuprouuomve consumpnon ox me excess 
in the form of feasting, and under these circum- 
stances a rude form of luxury would have been 


evolved. Thus a primitive type of luxury must 
have come into existence in pre-historic times. In 
the early civilizations luxury made its appearance 
in well-defined and striking forms. In Egypt, 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and at Tyre and Sidon, the 
primary tendency towards decoration and display 
appears to have shown itself in relation to religious 
observances, and, closely connected with this, there 
was the pomp of the royal family, where, as in 
Egypt, it claimed divine authority. But the 
example of the supreme ruler extended sooner or 
later to the governing classes, and in this way 
luxurious expenditure by individuals manifested 
itself. The chief gratifications sought were the 
pleasures of the table in eating and drinking, of 
personal adornment (both in dress and by the use 
of costly perfumes), of buildings and monuments 
(such as the Pyramids), or of dwellings and their 
appurtenances (as, for instance, the hanging 
gardens of Babylon). Among the Greeks there 
were traces of luxury in the heroic age, such as 
rich armour and dresses, and artistic ivory work, 
but it %vas at Athens after the defeat of the 
Persians (490-480 B.c.) and in the time of 
Pericles (t 429 b.c.) that sumptuous expenditure 
became a characteristic both of the State and of the 
individual citizens. Public festivals were con- 
ducted on a scale of great magnificence, while the 
erection of public buildings was carried on at an 
outlay which was very great for the times. What 
difierentiates the luxury of the Greeks from that 
of the Eastern nations was the artistic aspect of 
the movement. On the Acropolis there w^as the 
Pinaeotheca beautified by the frescoes of the 
painter Polygnotus, near which stood the immense 
statue of Athene Promachos, the work of Pheidias, 
and beyond was the Parthenon, also embellished 
by the sculpture of Pheidias. With the rapid 
increase of wealth private expenditure increased ; 
vases for household use became more decorative, 
and dress was more ornate. The conquests of 
Alexander the Great (336-323 B.C.) introduced the 
somewhat crude display of the Eastern nations, 
and, to^ a large extent, degraded the externals of 
social life. In Rome luxury became marked after 
the Funic Wars. Gladiatorial games had been 
introduced in 264 B.O., and by 186 B.O. lions and 
panthers were brought long distances at great cost 
to stimulate the lust for sensation which was being 
shown by the people. Rich citizens began to 
spend profusely on food and table appliances— 
anchovies were brought from Pontus and wine 
from Greece. As the power of Rome grew, luxury 
increased, till it culminated under the Empire, 
Augustus claimed to have erected 408 marble 
pillars, and to have provided 8000 gladiators and 
3000 wild beasts for the arena. Ostentation 
developed into the excesses of Cali^la and Nero, 
which were copied by private individuals according 
to their means. In the Byzantine Empire luxury 
was, if possible, greater than at Rome ; it was 
certainly more decadent. If at Athens art had 
glorified luxury, at Constantinople luxury debased 
art ; the Byzantine style has almost become 
synonymous with over-elaboration and tasteless 
display. Even before the Renaissance luxury had 
become remarkable in Italy, more particularly at 
Florence; afterwards it developed and produced 
a by-product in the encouragement of art and com- 
merce. The more generous expenditure of the 
upper classes in France during the reign of Philip 
IV. (1286-1314) was met by his attempted sui^tuary 
legislation relating di-ess. In England Edward 
III considered that extravagance was diminishing 
the taxable resources of the country, and, in order 
to prevent the evU, thestatute ‘ de GxbariisUtendis * 
was p^ed in 1336, by which the courses of meals 
were limited to two, except on the principal feast- 
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days, when three were permitted. In 1363 a 
further act was passed against outrageous and ex- 
cessive apparel, while in 1463 there was a more 
detailed sumptuary law. The inflow of precious 
metals to Europe after the discovery of America, 
followed hy the extension of foreign trade, increased 
the stock of several classes of goods which 
previously had been excessively rare and costly. 
Hence commodities which had been of great value 
became relatively less expensive. The improved 
organization of industry facilitated production, so 
that Adam Smith was able to point to the fact 
that the most common artificer’s accommodation 
exceeded that of many an African king, ‘the 
absolute master of the lives and liberties of ten 
thousand naked savages’ [Wealth of Nations^ bk. 
i. ch. i. ). Sumptuary legislation in England may be 
said to have ended with the Tudors. Mercantilism, 
in its encomagement of manufactures, tended to 
permit the production of luxuries for exportation. 
The growth of foreign trade enabled seafaring 
nations to participate in it and in the re-exporting 
of rare and costly goods. Accordingly, though 
there remained a sturdy body of opinion against 
luxuries generally, and more especially against 
those luxuries brought from foreign countries, 
sumptuary laws ceased to be observed in England. 
In Scotland, on the other hand, as late as 1681 the 
Scots Parliament prohibited the importation of a 
long list of foreign commodities which were held 
to be ‘superfluous,’ The industrial revolution 
followed hy the acceptance of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire [^.v,) made the State less disposed 
to interfere with private expenditure unless upon 
moral or social grounds, as, fox instance, in the 
regulation of wines and spirits. In the 19th cent, 
the principle of the taxation of luxuries came to he 
more and more recognized, partly on the ground 
of restraining the consumer from a species of con- 
sumption which was hurtful to himself [e.g., taxa- 
tion of spirits), partly as raising revenue from what 
were admitted to be superfluities, and thereby col- 
lecting revenue from classes who would not pay 
taxes otherwise (e.gr., tea and sugar taxes). A 
few taxes may he regarded as having a sumptuary 
element, such as the tax on armorial bearmgs or 
those on male servants and on motor cars. 

2 . The economic questions arising out of the 
existence of luxury. — Social observers who ap- 
proach the problem of luxury from the historical 
side are inclined to urge against it that it has been 
the cause of the fall of great empires. Frequently, 
if not invariably, luxury has been a symptom of 
decadence, but a closer analysis tends to show that 
the moral weakness had already shown itself, and, 
as it increased, it manifested itself in public and 
private extravagance, while extravagance again 
gave fresh impetus to the forces of political and 
social disintegration. In these cases it is clear 
that the evil lay in the abuse of luxury. 

Some of the most powerful economic motives axe 
to be found in the desire of men to realize an idea 
or scheme of life which seems to them an improve- 
ment on their present one. Once their mere bodily 
wants are satisfied, their further desires may be 
called luxuries. This, however, is not strictly 
accurate. In a great number of occupations the 
worker who is able to satisfy the former wants 
only wonld not be efficient. Therefore one must 
extend the meaning of the term ‘necessaries’ so as 
to include in it all those things which are required 
for efficiency. What is consumed beyond that 
point may well be described as consisting of 
luxuries. It follows that the term ‘luxury’ must 
be understood in relation to time, place, and the 
general circumstances. It is easy to determine 
whether any specific commodity is a luxury to a 
given individual in regard to whom the necessary 


data are known ; the problem becomes much more 
difficult in the case of a whole community. Certain 
forms of expenditure, as a rule, do not aid effici- 
ency, and these can usually be classed under the 
head of luxurious outlay ; certain others, again, 
are usually incurred with the object of conferring 
distinction on the spender, and, where such can be 
isolated, they fall into the same class. For the 
rest, all that is possible is to note with care what 
happens in the majority of cases in order to ascer- 
tain whether a certain type of expenditure is 
necessary or a luxury. 

In the case of individual expenditure, luxury can 
arise only where there is a surplus beyond physical 
needs. If that expenditure is so directed as to cut 
into the margin required for efficiency, then in- 
roads are being made into future income-earning 
power. But, after full provision has been made 
for efficiency, there is yet another claim on the 
surplus — namely, that for the accumulation of 
capital. It is this claim that has led many econo- 
mists to condemn luxury. Expenditure on luxury 
repays or restores the capital which was tem- 
porarily locked up in the commodities consumed as 
luxuries. Therefore such expenditure cannot leave 
production much larger than it had been before the 
goods were purchased.^ Wealth which becomes 
capital is also consumed, but in such consumption 
it becomes an instrument for further production. 
Thus that part of the surplus which is used as 
capital is more fruitful as regards production than 
the other portion which, in the phraseology of J. S. 
Mill [Principles of Political Economy, London, 
1886, bk. i. ch. iii.), is consumed unproductively. 

Consumption of luxuries has other consequences 
which are partly economic, but which are also of 
considerable social and ethical importance. Ex- 
penditure on superfluities has a tendency towards 
' a relaxation of concentrated effort. In extreme 
cases it weakens the moral fibre and opens the way 
to dangerous excesses. It not only tends to injure 
the person whose life is luxurious, but reacts on 
others by the force of example. Thus there is a 
contest in the fixing of the prevailing standard of 
living between luxury and a wise and discriminat- 
ing frugality. Even in periods of national and 
individual prodigality there were always moralists 
who pleaded for a simple life, and it is the relative 
degree of support which either class of precepts 
attracts that fixes whether a particular age or a 
particular class can he described as luxurious ox not. 

In the view of luxury that has been adopted the 
central point is the fixing of the standard of ex- 
penditure which is required for full efficiency. As 
society progresses and as further resources become 
available, it becomes possible for a community to 
increase enjoyments which are largely immaterial. 
The enjoyment of art is a case in point. If progress 
is conceived in a wide sense, the highest culture 
becomes an element in national efficiency. Accord- 
ingly, in a wealthy nation, where the inequalities 
of incomes are not too great, a condition is possible 
where the dividing line between luxuries and the 
necessities for efficiency is drawn at a much higher 
point than in another community which is less 
fortunately situated. And the higher standard of 
living can oecome a step towards further advance 
in civilization. But, at the same time, there is a 
somewhat insidious danger — ^namely, that consump- 
tion which was begun as conducive to efficiency 
may be continued much beyond that point. By 
becoming luxurious, it reacts on efficiency, and in 
the end results in a check instead of an increase 
in progress. 

1 The matter is stated this way to allow for the possibility 
that the producer of the luxury; may save a portiqa of the 
profit which he has realized from its sale. Such savings would 
be available for new production ' 
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LiTBBJiTtrRE. — [B. MandeviUe,]2%<j Fdhhofthe, London, 

1725; 1. Pinto, Bsmi sur ie luxe^ Amsterdam, 1762; David 
Hume, j&«says and Treatises, Duolin, 1779 (pt. u. ‘Of Oom- 
merce^ of Befinemenfc in the Arts 0 ; G. M. Bfutel] D[umont], 
Throne du luxe, ou traiU duTW? lequel on entre;^rmd d'^tablir 
ffue Ze luxe est un ressort non seulement v.ttle, mais mime, indis- 
pensaUernent nicessatre d la prospiHti des itat$, London and 
Paris, 1771 ; P. F6nelon, Les Aventures de TiUmaque, Paris, 
1699 (bk. xxiu); K. H. Ran, ‘Ueber den Luyus,’ in Lehrhuch 
der poZit. Oekonomie, Leipzig, 1876-78 ; H. Baadrillart, Mis- 
toire dxi luxe pnvi et pxwUc depuis VantiqxdU jusqu* A nos 
jours, i vols., Paris, 1S78-80 ; W. Roscher, ‘ Ueber den Luxus,’ 
in An^icAten der Volkswirtsckaft mu dein geschichUichen 
Standpunkte, Leipzig, 1861 ; Voltaire, La Mondain (1736), and 
D^ense du Mondain ou Vapologie du luxe (1737) ; H. Side:- 
wick, ‘Luxury,’ in IJTi v. (Philadelphia, 1895) ; E, J. Urwrick, 
Luxury and the Waste of Life, London, 1908; Werner 
Sombart, Luxus und Kapitalisrnus, Munich, 1913. 

W. R. Scott. 

LYCANTHROPY. — The word ‘lycantbropy' 
is used in two senses. ( 1 ) It may indicate merely 
a form of madness in which the patient imagines 
that he is an animal, especially a wolf, and acts as 
snoh.^ This disease was common in antiquity, and 
especially in the Middle Ages, doubtless as a result 
of the wide«spread belief that transformation into 
animal form was possible (§ 3 ). (2) It indicates 
the popular belief that on occasion a human being 
can actually transform himself, or be transformed, 
into a wolf or some other animal. In this form he 
slays and eats men. But, if wounded while in his 
wolf form, it is found that a corresponding wound 
exists on the human body from which the trans- 
formation has taken place. When wounded or 
killed, the wenvoif’s human form is restored. 
While the wolf transformation is that which is or 
was most common in Europe, it is by no means the 
only one. For this superstition is practically 
world-wide, and everywhere it is generally the 
fiercest and most dreaded animals whose shapes 
are taken. ^ The wolf transformation has been 
most usual in all parts of Europe and in N. Asia 
from early times, but in the North of Europe the 
hear form is also general, and in modern Greece 
the boar. In Abyssinia and E. Africa the hyena 
form is taken ; in other parts of Africa the hyena, 
leopard, lion, and sometimes the shark, crocodde, 
or even the elephant. In India and other parts of 
Western Asia the tiger form is usual ; in Borneo 
and Shoa the tiger or leopard ; in China and Japan 
the tiger, fox, etc, In Sf. America the wolf form 
is mostly found ; in S. America the jaguar. But, 
while in regions where such wild animals have be- 
come extinct the old tales are still told, now 
other less harmful animal forms are believed to bo 
taken by witches or sorcerers— e,^., those of the 
cat, hare, etc. —and in these animal shapes con- 
siderable mischief is supposed to be done, while 
the idea of the wound being continuous in the | 
animal and human shapes (‘repercussion,’ see § S) ' 
also prevails. i 


*Lycanthropy» Ja derived from Xt^Koy, ‘wolf,* and uveptairof, 
man, the (Sr. form bein^ XvKoi^eptdiros (cf, jcvvavOpowos, * doer- 
man ’). The eomraon English name is * werwolf/ lit. * man-wolf/ 
AS* mrmmf, O.H.G. werimtlf, Norman guarmlf iwer, * man ’ • 
O. It. fer. Lab. vir, and of. ‘wergttd’X The Erenesh name 
for werwolf is loup-garou. In this ease garou has been thought 
to be a corruption of wer and loup, but this is uncertain, fee 
old French romances contain the forms warauls, mrous, 
vairom, vairals. Bisdaveret for hhist-gimu 
occurs in the Lai of Marie de France ($ A The ShiVio names 
are 0. Oh Slav. vlUkodlaM, Slovenian wlkodUak, Bulgarian 
BoU^ unlkolak, White Buss. wlkoUk, Auss. \olku- 
ioku, etc. The Serbian mkodlak, however, means ‘vam- 
pire ’ ; hence, probably, modern Gr. /9povk6\m«xs, flpvp«8Xa*caft 
vamp^, though occasionally ‘werwolf.* The l^tmc form 
means literally ‘ wolf-haired/ or ‘wolf-sfcinned.* 

, T5® ^ been r^arded with superstitions awe. AU 

old belief in Ehircpe is to the effect that, if a wolf sees a man 
before being seen ny him, the man is deprived of sight or hear- 
Ktoy» viii. 24 ; Terg. Bel, 
ix. 63 ; Theocr. Id, x:lv, 22 ! L 0. Lawson, Modem Oreei BoUh 
ow, Cambridge. 19p,p. 10). J. Cardan (it SuitaUatf, Lyon*, 
1554, p. XT) says that there w something in the eye of a woM con- 
trary to man, by which the breath is stopped, and consfeonently 
the voice. In JSnmpean folklore m wolf is nsnally a creature 
of the devil (of. the wolf-shape of Ahriman ; see 0. bkhnhardt, 


Natursagen: tint SamnUung . . . Babeln und Legenden, 1., 
Berlin, 1907, p. 146 1.). 

It is obvious that lycanfchropy, in so far as it in- 
volves an actual belief in shape-shifting, is con- 
nected with the wider belief in transformation into 
animal form, which is of universal occurrence. 
Men, especially medicine-men, claim or are be- 
lieved to possess this power, as well as that of 
transforming others ; it is also ascribed to the 
gods, spirits, demons, and ghosts of the dead, as 
well as to animals, which sometimes assume human 
form, as some of the following paragraphs will 
show (see Metamorphosis). But the actual 
origins of the belief are probably to be sought 
elsewhere (see § 3 ). 

I. Extent of 5ie superstitton,— In one form or 
another the werwolf superstition is world-wide. 

It was known to the ancient Greeks, In iEsop 
the thief who pretends to be a wolf says that when 
he has yawned three times he will become a wolf. 
Circe changed men to wolves, etc., by means of 
drugs. The superstition is also found embedded 
in the myths pertaining to the cult of Zeus 
Lyeseus, the Wolf Zeus. Lycaon, king of Arcadia, 
was said to have been changed into a wolf when 
he sacrificed a child on the altar of Zeus Lyeseus,^ 
In other versions of the myth Zeus came disguised 
as^ a labourer, and the sons of Lycaon slew a 
child and mixed its flesh with the sacrificial food 
set before the guest. Zeus then changed them to 
wolves, or slew them and transformed their father.® 
These myths probably arose from werwolf stories 
current in Arcadia, a district where wolves 
abounded. The stories took two forms. 


In one It was said that at the yearly sacrificse on Mt. Lyesens 
he who at the sacrificial feast ate the flesh of the human victira 
mixed with that of animal victims became a wolf for ten years 
— a fate which is said to have befallen Demanefcus, who after- 
wards became a victor in the Olympic games. If he abstained 
during- that period from human flesh, be regained his human 
forra.3 In another version lota were drawn by the members of 
a certain family, and he on whom the lob fell was led to a lake, 
where he stripped and, hanging his dotheg on an oak, plunged 
in and swam across. Emerging on the other side, he became a 
wolf and herded with wolves for nine years. In this case idso, 
if he did not eat human flesh he regamed his own form at the 
end of that time.^ 

Perhaps such stories, based on an existing wer- 
wolf belief, may have been connected with the 
ritual of the cult of the wolf-god, if the priests 
wore a wolf-skin and ate part of a human victim. 
This ritual wearing of a wolf-skin occurred in the 
cult of Apollo Soxanus on Mt. Soraote, where the 
gild of worshippers, the Hirpi Sorani, or ‘ wolves 
of Soranus,’ apparently wore skins of wolves and 
acted as wolves. Possibly the cult was totemistic 
in origin, and the Hirpi were members of a wolf 
clan.® 

In modem Greece the old belief in lycanthropy 
still exists, either as such or in other forms. Tne 
name ppovKoXaKas is applied in Thessaly and Epirus 
to those who fall into a trance or catalepsy, while 
their souls enter wolves and raven for blood,® or 
who in a state of somnambulism bite and tear man 
and beast. Stories exist of the 'myjcolakas being 
wounded, while next day a man is found with a 
similax wound, and he confesses to being a vryho- 
lakasj More usually, however, this word signifies 
a vampire in Greece. In Southern Greece the 
name 'hvKMpoiTroi is applied to men known in other 
parts as Karkantzari or, more usually, Kallikant- 


22 . 


I Pans, viii 2. 

3 Lycophroh, 481 : Hyginua, Bab, 176. 

® Plabo, Rep. 15, p. 665 D ; Pans, viii 2 ; Pliny, BN viii 


4 VmjL vi. 8t Pliny, MN viii. 22 : ct Augustine, de Civ, Dei, 
xvili 17. 

® See W, R. Smith, BMl, p. 209 ; L. B. FarneU, CGS i 
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zari. The Kallikantzari are beings of monstrous 
form, hurtful and evil, who destroy men and carry 
off women, and sometimes make a meal of their 
prey.^ Lawson considers that the Kallikantzari 
represent the ancient Centaurs, whom he regards 
as a Pelasgic tribe of Centauri credited by the 
Achseans with shape-shifting. Some connexion 
also exists between them and the mummers of the 
Dionysia who represented the satyrs and Sileni. 
They appear and are feared from Christmas to 
Epiphany— the period of the Kalends when such 
mumming took place. In some districts, however, 
the Kallikantzari are equivalent to werwolves, 
and are regarded as men transformed into mon- 
strous shapes, or seized with recurrent bestial mad- 
ness at this period. This is attributed, e.^., to the 
mountaineers of E. Euboea. This madness may be 
congenital— e.o., children born between Christmas 
and Twelfth Night axe supposed to have a taste 
for human flesh. ^ Lawson regards this as a modi- 
fication of the original Kallikantzari belief caused 
by the werwolf superstition or by actual forms 
or insanity,^ The name XvKOKdvr^apoi is given to 
the Kallisantzari in Messenia and Crete, and in 
Macedonia they are called Xi5/cot. To escape these 
beings the house must be carefully closed at all 
openings j but a brave man may bind them with a 
straw rope. Various apotropseic and propitiatory 
rites are also in use to keep ofi’ these dreaded beings, 
who are species of werewolves, akin to the 
Wild Boar and the Vrykolakas.’* Wicked Turks 
gradually turn into wild boars before death, and 
rush through the land on all fours, attacking way- 
farers or trying to get into houses. After forty 
days such a being goes to the mountains, remain- 
ing there as a wild beast, but still wearing on its 
foot the ring which the man wore on his hand (cf. 
the Abyssinian huda, below). ^ The Bulgarians have 
a similar belief, but with them the transformation 
of the Turk takes place after death.® In Albania 
the IxQ'mgat is a dead Turk with huge talons, 
wandering in his shroud, devouring what he finds, 
and strangling men.® Here the vampire supersti- 
tion is approached (§ 4 ). In the Cyclades witches 
are thought to turn into birds at will. ^ They are 
called (T'^lyXaL, and are akin to the Harpies.*^ 

The Romans also knew of lycantaropy, and 
called those who changed their form versipelUSi 
* turn-skins.’® Vergil describes how by magic 
herbs Moeris became a wolf, and Propertius speaks 
of spells which have the same effect.® But the 
most detailed accoxint is found in Petronius. 

Ufioeros tells how hia tidier fnend stripped off his clothes 
ftud addressed himself to the stars. Then he *circumminxit 
vestimeuta/ and all at once became a wolf, which ran howling 
ink) the woods. Niceros next heard from a widow whom he 
visited that a wolf had been worrying her cattle, and had been 
wounded in the neck. On his return home he found his friend 
bleeding at the neck, and knew then that he was a vfirsipeKts,lo 
This is a typical and early version of the werwolf story. 

In more modem times the superstition survives 
in Italy. Straparola tells how Eortunio received 
from a wolf the power of changing to wolf form, 
and the superstition is also referred to by Basile. 
At the present day in Naples the werwolf, who is 
a man cursed by being bom on Christmas night, 
is known by having long nails, and runs on all 
fours, but retains the human form, and tries to 
bite. If blood is drawn from him, his madness 

1 G. F. Abbott, Koccdoman Folklore^ Cambridge, 1903, pp. 
78 f., 93 ; W. H. D. Kouse, FI x. ^1899] 174 f. ; J. RennellBodd, 
Customs and Lore of Modem Greece, London, 1892, p. 197 f. ; 
Lawson, p. 190 ff. 

a Lawflon, pp. 208, 254. 

8 Abbott, pp, 73 f., 93 ; Rouse, FL x. 174 f. ; Redd, p. 1971. 

4 Abbott, p. 216 f. ® Ih. p. 216. 

6 A. Dozon, Contes albanais, Paris, 1881; J. Q. v. Hahn, 
Alhemes, Studien, Jena, 1854, 1 . 16 1 

^ J, T. Bent, The Cyclades, London, 1886, p, 388. 

8 Pliny# BTJv yiii. 22. 

9 Verg. BoL wi. 96 1 ; Prop. iv. 6. 

10 Petron. Sat, 61. 


ceases. This is a case of lycanthropy in its medical 
aense.^ More akin to the true werwolf supersti- 
tion is the general belief that witches can turn 
into black cats and do much harm, especially to 
children. In one case a woman caught such a cat 
and clipped its hair, whereupon it turned into the 
witch.2 

Among the Semites lycanthropy was not un- 
known, but recorded instances of the belief are 
few. Among the Sefar in B^-dramaut part of the 
tribe could change into ravening werwolves in 
time of drought, others into vultures or kites.® 
The Arabs also regarded some men as having the 
nature of a hyena, and said that, if a thousand 
men were shut up with one of these and a hyena 
came, it would go at once to him.^ 

The belief among the Celts is illustrated by a 
story told by Giraldus Cambrensis. 

An Irish priest was met by a wolf m Meath and desired to 
come and see his dying wife. They were natives of Ossory, 
whose people had been cursed for their wickedness by St. 
Natalis, and were compelled to take two by two a wolf-shape 
for seven years, returning to their own form at the end of that 
time. The priest was persuaded to give the she-wolf the 
sacrament, for the other turned her skin down a little, showing 
that she was an old woman. Giraldus says that he was asked 
to give his advice on this case at the synod of Meath two years 
after, and that it was referred to the pope.® 

A citation in the Book of Ballymote (1405) says 
that the ^ descendants of the wolf’ in Ossory had 
the power of changing themselves and going forth 
to devour people. St. Patrick is also said to have 
cursed a certain ‘ race ’ in Ireland so that they and 
their descendants are wolves at a certain time 
every seventh year, or for seven years on end.® 
These may be explanatory legends about older 
wolf-totem clans, later accused of lycanthropy-r 
an alreadjr current superstition— when totemism 
was requiring an explanation, as in the case of the 
wolf -clan in Arcadia. To the same category may be 
referred the statements of early English travellers 
in Ireland to the effect that the Irish took wolves 
as godfathers, prayed to them to do them no ill, and 
used their teeth as amulets. Lycanthropy ran in 
families, and here also it may point to an older 
totem clan. Laignech Fdelad and his family could 
take a wolf-shape at will and kill the herds, and 
Laignech was called Fdelad because he was the 
first of them to go as a wolf.*^ In Irish and Welsh 
Marchen transformation to wolf-form of children 
by a stepmother or of a husband by a wife is not 
uncommon.® Giraldus already refers to the belief 
that hags in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland can 
change to hares and suck cattle for their milk, 
but, with St. Augustine, regards this supposed 
change as a delusion of the senses,® This belief is 
thus contemporary with that in lycanthropy, but 
long survived it. Later Celtic witches — Irish, 
Wmsh, Manx, Scots — usually turn into hares ox 
cats, less often into dogs, weasels, ravens, por- 
poises, whales, etc., for the purpose of doing mis- 
chief. In Donegal the change is said to be effected 
by a hair rope made of a stallion’s mane and by 
the recital of charms. In some cases the trans- 
formation is confined to certain families. Such 
witch animals can be shot only with a silver bullet. 
When followed up, the woman has resumed her 
true form and is found to have a corresponding 
wound. A miller in Cork who saw a number of 

1 FL vui. 11897] 9. 

^Lb. viii. 8; 0. G. Leland, Btrusean Roman Remains, 
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8 R, Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, London, 
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cats attacking his flour threw his knife at them 
and cut off flie leg of one. Next morning he 
found his daughter with her hand out off, and 
concluded that she was a witch. Hares are usually- 
thought to be unlucky, and ate suspected of being 
witches in disguise. The ancient Welsh laws 
already speak of their magical character, regarding 
them as companions of witches, who often assumed 
their sliape.^ 

The Slmic werwolf belief is referred to under 
Demons and Spirits (Slavic), vol. iv. p. 624*. 
Possibly the Neuri, mentioned hy Herodotus 
(iv. 105), were a Slavic people (ef. E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and (rreeJcSj Cambridge, 1913, p. 1021). 
The Scythians and Greeks said that every year 
each Neurian became a wolf for a few days and was 
then restored to human shape. Among the Magyars 
witches and wizards assume the form of horses, 
(iats, etc. If the former are caught and shod or 
the latter injured, they axe found next morning in 
human form with iron shoes on hands and feet or 
seriously wounded. ^ Hertz notes the sinister char- 
acter of the belief through its connexion with that 
in the vampire, the names for both being inter- 
changeable.® 

The Serbians think that the vukodlah have 
annual gatherings, when they hang their wolf-skins 
on trees. Should such a skin be taken and burnt, 
the owner retains human form. A girdle of human 
skin laid across a threshold by a witch in a house 
where a wedding is taking place wOl cause all who 
step over it to become wolves. In three years’ time, 
if the witch covers them with skins with the hair 


turned outwards, they resume their human form. 
This is a Polish belief. In White Eussia the 
werwolf is sometimes a man transformed by the 
devil, and, contrary to the usual belief, he is harm- 
less, but is driven to wander from place to place.'* 
In a Polish stoiy a wolf seizes a g^ri at a merry-making: and 
carries her off to the forest Years after, one of the peasants 
meets his long-lost brother, who confesses that he was the 
wolf changed by sorcery, that he had carried off the girl, who had 
died of gnef, and that then he was consumed with rage against 
all men and killed as many as he could. He had come to see 
hito home once more, but must resume his wolf-form, immedi- 
ately, which he did.® In another case a peasant, released from 
his wolf shape, returned home to find his wife married again. 
He cried, * Why am I no longer a wolf that I might punish this 
woman?* Immediately he was re-ta^nsformed, and killed his 
wife and chUd. The neighbours oame and slew the woU, when 
the body was seen to be that of a man.8 


Olaus Maguus says that at Christmas many wer- 
wolves collect and try to enter houses to drink 
in the cellars. Between Lithuania, Samogitia, 
and Livonia is the wall of an old castle whither 
thousands of werwolves come to try their skill at 
leaping. The unsuccessful one is beaten by one of 
the captains or by the devil. The method of the 
transformation was to drink to one in a cup of ale 
and mumble certain words. Then he could assume 
or lay aside the wolf form when he pleased. The 
Livonian werwolves collected at Christmas, and 
crossed a river which had the power of changing 
them to wolves, like the lake in Arcadia. They 
resumed their human shape at the end of twelve 
days. In Livonia a servant whose power as a 
werwolf was disputed went to the cellar and soon 
after came out as a wolf. The dogs bit out one of its 
eyes, and next day the man appeared with one eye,*^ 

I!* 268; OT m 118271 17; 
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In Scandinavia and Germany the superstition 
was well known, and here the wolf, and in the 
former also the hear, were animals into whose form 
the transmigration took place. Boniface, Arch- 
bishop of Mayence in the 8th cent., mentions the 
belief.^ The change was caused by a man himself — 
by donning a wolf-skin {filjhamr, hence the 
name ‘ skin-changer ’ ; ef . Lat. versipellis), or a 
wolf -girdle, or a girdle of human skin ; or it might 
he forced upon him — e.g,, by throwing such a skin 
or girdle at him, or by shaking a wolf -skin glove at 
him. The girdle had sometimes magic si^s on it, 
and was held in place by a buckle with seven 
catches. When the buckle was broken off, the 
transformation ceased. In such cases the man 
was a wolf or bear by niglit, and a man by day ; 
or he assumed the animal form for nine days, or 
even for three, seven, or nine years, the eyes alone 
retaining a human appearance. He howled and 
devoured like the actual animal. Such persons 
were said to be eigi einkamr, ‘ not of one form,’ or 
hamramr^ hamhleypa, ‘changing form.’ In some 
instances the gift of transformation was imparted 
by trolls. Burchard of Worms speaks of certain 
JSarm who at birth can cause that the child may 
later transform himself into a wolf or any other 
form.^ In later times Finns, Lapps, or Kussians 
were thought by Scandinavians to have the power 
of changing others to wolves or to bears at will,® and 
were therefore disliked. The belief was apparently 
much mingled with and probably influenced by 
the fact that wild warriors and outlaws — e.y., the 
hersci'hr — wore wolf-skins or bear-skins over their 
armour or clad themselves in these, while they 
were often victims of ungovernable passion and 
acted as if they were animals.** This is illustrated 
in the earliest Scandinavian instance of the wer- 
wolf belief— that contained in the Volmnga Saga 
(Ohs. M). 

King Volaung had ten sons and a daughter, Signy, who was 
married to King Siggelr. Siggeir later slew Volsung and 
Dound his sons in the stocks. There nine of them were devoured 
hy an old she-wolf— the mother of Siggeir, who had taken this 
form. Through Sigtiy*s craft the tenth son, Sigmund, over- 
came this werwolf and went into hiding. Signy exchanged 
form with a sorceress, and had a son by Sigmund, ciued 
SinfiStli. He and Sigmund took to a wandering life and, on one 
occasion, came to a house where two men were sleeping, with 
woU-skins hanging above them. For nine c^ya they were 
wolves and on the tenth day came out of their skins, Sigmund 
and Sinfihtll donned the skins and became wolves, and each 
went his way, after agreeing that neither should attack more 
than seven men without howling for the other. In the sequel 
SinfihWl slew eleven men without Sigmund’s aid. The latter, 
hearing of thia flew at his throat ana wounded him. l^en he 
was healed and the day had come for doffing their wolf-skins, 
they agreed to lay them aside for ever, and burned them in the 
fire. Of this wild tale Baring-Gould (p. S8) has said that it is 
‘divested of its improbability, if we regard these skins as worn 
over their armour. While this is true, and while vargt, * wolf,* 
means also ‘outlaw,’ the story is an important witness to the 
belief iteelf, as is seen from the words of Gofjmund to Sinfiddi, 
• Thou|thyself hast eaten wolves* meat and murdered thy brother. 
Thou ha^ often sucked wounds with cold mouth, and slunk, 
loathsome to all men, into the dens of wild beasts* {Vkfussou- 
Powea,i.l86). 

In another wild tale from the History of Hrolf Eraka, Bjarn 
was transformed into a bear by his stepmother, who imook a 
wolf-skin glove at him. He lived as a bear and killed many of 
hia father^s sheep, but by night he always became a man, until 
he was hunted and slam (Sir W. Scott, MinsiA’elsy, London, 
1889, p. S64). 
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The poet Ari haa a curious tale ol two * skin.changers,’ 
Dubhthach and Storwolf. The former took the form of a bull, 
the latter of a bear. They fought, and next day were found in 
bed badly bruised. 

Modern collections of Scandinavian and German 
Marchen contain many werwolf stories. 

In one Swedish tale a cottager was transformed by a Vargamor 
or Wolf Orone (TroU-wife), because he had not crossed himself 
when felhng a tree. Years after, he appeared at his house, and 
recovered nis true form when his wife gave him food.i In a 
Danish tale a man, when in his wife’s company, noticed that 
the time of the accustomed change drew near. He bade her 
strike with her apron at anything which came to her. Soon 
after a wolf attacked her ; she struck at it, and the wolf hit a 
piece of the apron and disappeared. Presently the man came, 
carrying the piece, and explained that now he was free from the 
curse.2 In a N. German tale a reaper saw his neighbour gird 
himself with a sti*ap and become a wolf 3 In another a woman 
told her husband to throw his hat at any wild beast which 
came. When she appeared as a wolf among the hay-makers, a 
boy stabbed her with a pitchfork. The wolf changed back to 
the woman, who was found to be dead.^ A Dutch story tells 
how a man shot with an arrow a wolf which was attacking a 
girl, and that the arrow stuck in the wound. Next day he 
heard that a strange serving*man was dying with an arrow 
sticking in his side. He went to see him, and found his own 
arrow, whereupon the man confessed that he was a werwolf.® 
In a Flemish tale a shepherd received a wolf-skin from the 
devil, by which he became a wolf at night. If the skin was 
burned, he himself would suffer as if his own skin were being 
burned, but would be freed from this curse. In the sequel his 
master succeeded in releaamg him in this way.6 

In many modern tales and also in mediaeval witch- 
craft belief the transformation of the witch was 
usually into a cat, dog, hare, or duck (the bird of 
Freya, great mother of the witches), and these, 
when wounded, became the woman with a similar 
wound in her body. Spina says that such cat- 
women ate the brain oi a cat and rubbed them- 
selves with the flesh of a newly-born child which 
had been offered to Satan.’ 

In England and Scotland werwolf stories are 
scanty, hut there are traces of the superstition in 
early literature. The word werwulf in the sense 
of ‘ robber ’ occurs in the Laws of Canute, and it is 
also found in later ballads and poems. Gervase 
of Tilbury refers to the existence of men called 
gerulf os in Wales, werwolf in England, who change 
their form at the change of the moon. William of 
Malmesbury also alludes to the superstition. 

A well-known old English poem, translated from a 12th cent. 
French p^oem, is that of William and the Werwolf^ in which the 
king of Spain’s son, changed to wolf form by his stepmother, 
rescues the king of Sicily’s child, whom his uncle wishes to 
murder. The story relates how the wolf cared for the boy, his 
further adventures, and the eventual re-transformation of the 
wolf to his human form.8 Drayton, m his Mooncalf (ii. 604), 
tells of a man who found that by gathering a certain herb at a 
certain hour with appropriate spells, and eating it, he would be 
changed into a wolf. Having done this, he committed much 
havoc on sheep, etc. When he attacked an ass which was 
a man so transformed, the latter assumed his rightful shape 
and caused the people to slay the lycanthrope. 

If tales of werwolves are scanty, there are in- 
numerable tales and traditions of witches chang- , 
ing to hares, cats, dogs, and the like in order to do ' 
harm. No charge is more common in the 16th 
and 17th cent, witch trials, and frequently the 
belief is found, as in the case of the werwolf, that 
such a wer-animal can he hurt only by a silver 
bullet. In some instances wounding causes the 
witch to assume her true shape, when she is found 
with a corresponding wound.® 

In France the earliest literary version of the 
belief is found in the Lai du Bisclaveret of Marie 
de France (13th cent.). 

A knight went from time to time to the forest, then the 
haunt of many werwolves, undressed, and became a wolf. He 
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told his wife the secret, and she obtained his clothes on one of 
these occasions, after which he had to remain in wolf form. As 
a wolf he retained human wisdom, and eventually, through the 
king’s command, his clothes and consequently his own form 
were restored to him, but not before he had revenged himself 
on his unfaithful wife. 

This siiory is found in other literary versions — e.g . , 
the Roman de Benard of the Clerk of Troies (14th 
cent. ), in the Lai de Melion (ed. E. Michel, Paris, 
1832), in the story of Arthur and Gorlagon^ and 
elsewhere. These are all literary versions of a 
folk-tale.^ The legend of St. Ronan in medieeval 
Brittany told how he had taken the form of a wer- 
wolf and had eaten children.® 

Gervase of Tilbury, in his Otia Imperialia, tells of a certain 
Pontio de Capitolio, who out of despair became a werwolf in 
Auvergne, ate children, and wounded older people A carpenter 
hacked off one of his feet, and at once he resumed his human 
form, and acknowledged that the loss of his foot was bis 
salvation. 

The belief survived in modern times. In Nor- 
mandy the werwolf was a godless man or one 
under a curse, who for four or seven years must 
nightly assume wolf- shape and submit to castiga- 
tion by the devil.® In Berry those who, by a pact 
with the devil, at the cross-roads, at midnight, 
become loups~garo%ts can he wounded only by a 
ball which has been blessed or has had the Lord’s 
Prayer or Ave Maria said over it five times. Once 
wounded, they take human form, and the spell 
which attached them to Satan is broken,^ In 
Brittany, towards the end of the 18th cent., 
sorcerers were supposed to take the form of wolves 
or clothe themselves with a wolf’s skin when going 
to the Sabbat.® In many parts of France every 
fl4teur is supposed to lead wolves, himself some- 
times changed into a wolf, whereby he is placed 
beyond the power of shot. He directs the wolves 
where to go for hunting.® In P^rigord sons of 
priests must rush to a fountain at full moon and 
plunge into it. They emerge, clad in a goat-skin, 
which the devil has given them, and rush about 
on all fours, attacking men and animals. They 
resume human form by plunging again into the 
fountain at daybreak.’ This recmls the Arcadian 
and Livonian beliefs (see above). Numerous 
stories relate how a chdtelaine, transformed into a 
wolf, cat, etc, , has a paw cut off, and is afterwards 
found in bed with one hand lacking.® In a Breton 
tale a werwolf hid his wolf-skm in an oven. 
Sympathetic magic established a link between 
i skin and owner, so that whatever was done to the 
skin happened to him. A fire was lit in the oven, 
and the owner of the skin soon began to leap about, 
crying * I burn, I burn.’ ® 

In Portugal a seventh son, where there were 
no girls, was thought to belong to the devil and 
to become a werwolf — a belief found also in the 
Azores.^® 

Cervantes, in hia Persiles y Sigisnmnda (cti. relates how 
an enchantress made advances to Entnio, who repelled her. 
She turned into a wolf. He stuck his knife into her breast, and 
as she fell her human form came hack to her. 

Passing now to Asia, clear evidence of the belief 
is found in A rmenia. Sinful women are sometimes 
forced by a spirit to don a wolf-skin and become 
wolves for seven years. Soon the wolf nature 

1 For Arthur and Gorlagon see FL xv, [1904] 60 ff- Gorlagon 
was changed to a wolf by being struck with the thin end of a 
sapling which grew up on the night he was born For the 
folk-tale see ‘Pnnce Wolf’— a Danish version— FD jR iii. [1880] 
226 f., and a Norse version m Dasent, no, 36 In both the 
husband remains a wolf or bear through the wife breaking a 
tabu, and haa originally been transformed by a stepmother. 

SBCelxxiv. [1904] 824. 

8 A. Bosquet, La Normandie romanesgue et merveilleuse, 
Pans, 1846, ch. 12 ; Hertz, p. 108. 

4 Bourquelot, p. 247. 

5 La Tour d’Auvergne-Oorret, Origines gauloises^, Paris, 1794, 
p. 39. 

6 P, S6billot, Folk-lore de France^ i., Pans, 1907, p. 284 f. ; ct 
A. Dumas’ story, The Wolf-Leader* 

7 S6billot, i. 206. 8 ih. iv. 804. 

SBCeh. [1870] 420. 

10 FL xiv. [1903] 142 ; cf . FLR iii. 148, 
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grows in them. They devour their children, then 
those of relatives, then children of strangers. 
Doors and locks fly open before them by night. 
In the morning the skin is doffed. If the skin is 
found and burned, then the woman suffers fearful 
agony and vanishes iu smoke. ^ In Asia Minor 
generally werwolves are feared especially at Christ- 
mas and in Holy Week. 

In India, where the tiger is the fiercest creature 
known, its form is supposed to he adopted. Al- 
ready in the ^atapatha Brdhma^a the monomaniac 
is said to he consecrated to the man-tiger.^ In 
most instances the Hindus attribute the power of 
shape-shifting to the aboriginal tribes. Numerous 
stories are current regarding men with the power 
of becoming wer-tigers — e.y., among the Khonds 
(with wliom, by the aid of a god, one of a man’s 
four souls becomes a 'nileepa tiger), the Lushais, 
Kukis, etc.^ 

Dalton describes how a Kol, tried for murder, maintained 
that his victim was a wer- tiger, which he had tollowed to the 
man's house after it had killed hia wife. The relatives of the 
victim had, admitted that they had suspected him of such 
gower and had handed him over to the prisoner, who slew 

Sometimes the eating of a root is believed to pro- 
duce the change.® Occasionally the witch assumes 
the form of a badger and carries off children.® 
Witches also ride about on tigers or in the water 
on crocodiles, dishevelled, with glaring eyes, and 
heads turned round. Wizards also have tigers as 
familiars, or, as a Tirana belief has it, mediums are 
possessed by a tiger-spirit."^ The souls of those 
slain by tigers are believed to pass into tigers to 
slay and devour in their turn, or to sit on the heads 
of Hgers and direct them to their prey, calling out 
in a human voice so as to attract the unwary.® 

In Indomsia the wer-tiger is very commonly 
believed in among the Malays, Baj^aks, etc. 
Sometimes the power of transformation is thought 
to be confined to one tribe, as in Sumatra to the 
Korinchi Malays, There are many tales of men 
leaving their garments in a thicket, whence a tiger 
has presently emerged, or in human form Yomitmg 
feathers of fowls eaten when in their tiger form. 
A wer-tiger slain was found to have gold-plating 
in its teeth, as the man who assumed Hger form 
had. The Lavas of Burma are also regarded as 
wer-tigers* While the wer-tiger is generally very 
dangerous, in Java it is believed to guard planta- 
tions against pigs, and the change is effected by 
spells, clrarms, fasting, etc. In Malaysia the 
medicine-man is sometimes possessed by a tiger- 
spirit, and acts as a tiger when exorcizing a spirit 
from a sick man.® 

A gmesome Malay story of a Senmng who became a t^ger (^Sfi 
JiidoTi^, * He of the hairy face ' — a euphemism), and sucked 
blood rather than ate flesh, is told by H. Clifford, The tiger 
burst into a hut where several people were collectedU One of 
them was able bo reach a shelf near the roof, and from there he saw 
how the tiger killed them all and drank deep draughts of blood. 
One girl he first played with as a oat with a mouse, and all 
night he tossed the bodies about and tore them, disappearing: at 
dawn.io Another 8 tor 5 ' tells how the transformation, was seen 
taking place. A bride saw her Korinchi husband returning 
home as a tiger, which thrust its head above the top rung of 
the entrance ladder, ‘ It palpitated and changed, and the face 
of the husband came up through the face of the beast.* Later 
this wer-tiger was caught in a trap, but escaped, when it was 
tracked to the house. There the man was said to be sick, and 

1 A. F. L. H. von Haxfchauaen, iPranscaucosiat London, X864. 
p.»59; of. 1.800. > , , 

a SBM xllv. [1900] 414. 

a FL XX. 11909] 4H f. ; Tylo^ 800. 

4 E. T. Dalton, DuoHptiM Mh.nol. of Bmgal, Calcutta, 1872, 
p. 290. 

5 Orooke, PR il. 216. « Ib, ii. 264. 7 Pb. il 267, 

8T. W. Webber, Forms of Upper India. London, 1902, p. 27 j 

JSRR lii. 814* ; of. PR il 211. 

9 W. W. Skeat, McUay Magio, London, 1900, pp. 160 L, 436 1 ; 
A. Basfetan, Die VdlJcsr dos dstKohm Asien, Leipzig, 18C6, i, 119 : 
J. Knehel, in Tijdschrift vm mderl Ind, xii. £1899] 670; for 
Oam^dia see RRR iii. 

10 H. Clifford, In Court andKtmponff, London, 1897, p. 108 f. 


soon after he and his sons disappeared. The story was reported 
to the District officer, and such a transformation is *feo the 
native mind a fact, nob a mere belief.’ ^ 

The tiger familiar spirit is also i)osseBsed by certain 
men, and after their death, their spirits appear as 
tigers, or the medicine-man has subject to him an 
actual tiger which is immortal (Benua of Johore).® 
The soul of a dead wizard enters the body of a 
tiger, and the corpse is left in the forest for seven 
days until the change is effected.® A curious Malay 
belief concerns the fold in which tigers possessed 
of human souls are penned. Periodical attacks of 
fierceness come on them, when they break bounds 
and go after their prey. Passing through one door, 
they become men, and on returning through 
another door they become tigers again. Their 
chief is always in human form, and enters the 
bodies of sorcerers when they invoke the tiger 
spirit."* The transformation into tiger form is 
effected in different ways : by sympathetic magic— 
e.g., donning a sarong {yellow with black stripes) 
and repeating charms— by offerings to evil spirits, 
by charms, or by a mysterious poison which is 
supposed to affect the soul j or the power is con- 
ceived as hereditary. Among the Semang the 
medicine-man lights incense and invokes a spirit. 
Presently fur and a tail appear on him, as he him- 
self believes, and he goes about for twelve days 
destroying cattle. Then he returns home and is 
sick, vomiting bones. During the twelve days his 
wife must always keep the fire burning and burn 
incense, else he would disappear. Such a wer-tiger 
cannot be shot, as it disappears so (Quickly.® 
Various beliefs are held regarding the transforma- 
tion among the Malays—the whole body takes part 
in it, or merely the soul substance, the body 
remaining at home. 

Among the wild M^ays of the Patani States 
there is a belief in hadi, or mischief, which remains 
by a body after death and devours the semangat 
or, sometimes, the liver of passers-by. Birds and 
beasts also have hadi or, in the case of tigers, 
leopards, and jungle-cats, pegrung or hegroh ; and, 
if a man is affected by this, he goes mad, and either 
imitates the actions of the creature or is subject to 
an abnormal growth resembling one natural to it.® 
In Lombok the crocodile form is assumed by 
certain men in order to destroy their enemies, and 
many strange stories are told of them. This form 
is also taken among the Klemantans, one group 
of whom claim the crocodile as a relative. One 
man found his skin become rough, his feet like a 
crocodile’s, and a tail forming, until he was com- 
pletely transformed. He made his relatives swear 
ihat they would never kill a crocodile. Many 
people saw Mm in his crocodile form."^ 

In China there are various wer-animals — tiger, 
wolf, dog, fox, etc. The change is usually a bodily 
one, but an ethereal human double may pass into 
an animal either before or after death. There are 
many literary notices of such transformations. > 
An earljf Inat^oe is mentioned in a dooument of the 2nd 
cent. B.O., in which, after the crisis of an illness, a man 
changed to a tiger and killed his brother.^ 

Such transformations are often ascribed to deliri- 
ous patients, and, if the patient does not kill a man, 
he may return to human form. This suggests a 
popular confusion between the fancies of msanitv 

1 Clifford, p|). 66, 67. 

9 H. Ling Roth, Natives cf Sarawak and Romeo, London, 
1800, i, 203 iJotmi. Ind. Arch. I [18471 276 1. 

8 See JSRR i 680*. 4 Skeat, p. 157 f. 

516. p. 1615 W. Thomas, PL xviu CIW 262; Skeat- 
Biagden, Pagm Ram of the Malay Peninmla, London, 1906, 
it W. 

BN. Annondale and H. O* Robinson, Malay snses, 

London, 1908-06, pt. L pp. 100 1, 104. 

7 A. E. Wallace, Malay Arehvpetago^ l40ndon, 1869, i. 161 ; 0, 
Hose and W. MoDougaU, Pagan of Romeo, do. 1912, ii. 81 L 

6 1. J. K* de Oroot, itef, System^ China, Leyden, 1892 fl*, iv. 
160. 
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and actual belief in the power of shape-shifting. 
Sometimes the transformation is ascribed to a com- 
munity of aborigines, and is effected by^ magical 
means. In other cases the cause may be divine dis- 
pleasure because of the neglect of religious duties. 
Here the victim goes mad and turns into a tiger. 
In one such instance he is covered with a spotted 
skin by the god, as in European cases, where a 
wolf-skin is used.^ Stories of transformation by 
wearing a tiger-skin are said to abound in China. 

A 14th cent, writer tells how he saw a man slowly becoming 
covered with hair like a tiger, his body adorned with spots and 
stripes. Buring the night he ate a hog.^ 

Other cases of this kind are of frequent occurrence. 
Wer-tigers and tigresses are sometimes favourably 
disposed and give presents. This is especially the 
case with wer- tigresses on behalf of those who 
excite their love.^ 

The wolf transformation is also known. 

In one case a peasant was attacked by a wolf and cut off its 
paw. By the traces of the blood he followed it to a house, where 
an old man was found lacking a hand. He was killed, and in 
dying took the form of a wolf Before his period of transforma- 
tion he had been long ill, and, after being healed, had disappeared 
In another instance a youth after an illness acquired the power 
of sending forth his soul in the form of a wolf, and devoured 
children — obviously a case of hallucinatory insanity combined 
with cannibalism, as In European instances. 

Other tales of this kind are current. 

An old woman finds her body being covered with hair and a 
tail forming, after which she becomes a wolf, and escapes, 
though sometimes she returns to see her family. In another 
instance a man weds a woman who is really a wolf, as also are 
her servants, and he is devoured by her.8 In a 4th cent, work 
all wolves are said to be transformed to men after the five- 
hundredth year of their age.^ 

Other wer-animals are also known-— 6.^., the 
doe, though here, as in the case of the fox, perhaps 
it is the animal that takes human form. In one 
instance men who are beaten become dogs ; and a 
dog-man who was stabbed changed to a dog when 
dying.® 

In China the fox superstition is a kind of inverted 
werwolf belief, especially in N. China. The wer- 
foxes dwell in the debatable land between earth 
and Hades, and can take human form at will— most 
frequently that of a young and pretty girl— but 
they may be detectea by the possession of tails. 
Spirits of the dead may occupy the bodies of such 
foxes and revenge injuries on the living. Some 
legends show that the fox lives in graves and 
borrows human form from a corpse by instilling 
into bimaelf the soul-substance, w er-foxes can do 
either good or ill to men, but are grateful to those 
who are kind to them. Eoxes in male form live 
with women, in female form with men ; in either 
case a morbid erotic state is produced, resembling 
that caused by the mediseval incuhi and smcuhce. 
When killed in human form, all that remains is 
the body of a fox. Their animal form also appears 
spontaneously in sleep, or when they are overcome 
by wine, of which they are very fond. Sometimes 
they enter and occupy a house invisibly, acting 
exactly like the Poltergeist.^ 

It is also believed that witches can take the form 
of the fox, cat, or hare,’ The tiger-ghost is also 
believed in. 

‘When he wishes to eat people he puts off his clothes and is 
changed into a striped tiger. He then advances with a great 
roar, and the traveller is instantly torn to pieces/® 

Tigers are said to make slaves of the souls of men 
devoured by them. These souls go before them to 
point out traps or to act as beaters,® as in the 
similar Indian belief. 


iDeGroot,lv.mf. ^ ^ 

2L. Wieger, Folhlore cMtwU moaemey Sienhsien, 1909, 
pp. 11, 62 f. ; de Groot, iv. 166 ff. 

8 Wieger, pp. 126 fl., 142. ^ Be Groot, iv. 182. 

6 16. p. 1241. r J 

6 H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, London, 
1880, i. 32, 86, 168, 182 ; N. B. Dennys, Folk- fore of China, do. 
1876, 61, 70; Wieger, pp. 11, 111, and passim\ de Groot, 

7 Dennys, p. 00. 8 Tb. p. 91. ^ Wieger, p 11. 


The wer-fox superstition is found in Japan, but 
was not introduced there until the 11th century. 
There are different kinds of foxes. The wild fox, 
Nogitsune, can take any form, or become invisible, 
but its reflexion in water is always that of a fox. 
The Nmko fox can also take various forms, 
especially that of a pretty girl, in which shape it 
will even marry a man.^ These foxes also possess 
men, or live in their houses, bringing luck if well 
treated, hut they aie dangerous if ill-treated. 
Some Samurai families are believed to own foxes, 
which steal for them or torment their enemies. 
Foxes to whom some kindness has been shown, 
either in their own or in human form, reward the 
doer of it with money, etc., part of which turns to 

S ass. Often the house in which the fox lives is 
usory and cannot be found again (see Fairy, voL 
v. p. 679). Men possessed by foxes run about yelp- 
ing and eat only what foxes eat, but the possessing 
goblin-fox may be exorcized.* 

The same fox-belief exists among the Ainus, and 
with them the fox has both good and evil powers, 
and can cause death. Foxes also exhume and eat 
corpses. But the same powers of transformation 
to human form are ascribed to the horse, mole, 
crow, etc. The spirit of the bear, dog, otter, and 
especially the cat, can enter into and bewitch a 
man as a punishment ; the victim eats as a cat, 
wastes away, and dies mewing like a cat. This 
may occur when a man has killed a cat. To 
prevent possession by its spirit, he must eat ppt 
of it.® The Eskimos and some American Indian 
tribes also possess the fox superstition.'* 

The wer- animal superstition is found in Africa 
in connexion with a variety of savage beasts. All 
over N. Africa it is believed that jinn can take 
animal forms — wolf, lackal, lion, serpent, scorpion. 
This is also true of the ghuls, who appear as men 
or animals, and feed on dead bodies, or kill and 
eat living men.® More akin to the werwolf super- 
stition is the belief that twin children go^ out at 
night as cats, their bodies meanwhile remaining at 
home as if dead. If they are beaten by any one, 
they tell this to their parents next day.® Among 
the Berbers witnesses maintain that they have seen 
girls, when bom, change into ogresses, who throw 
themselves on men until they are strangled.’ 
Among the Abyssinians there is a wide-spread 
belief in the hwias, who change into hyenas and 
kill and devour. They are distinguished from 
ordinary hyenas by greater malice. The hudas are 
sorcerers ; and blacksmiths, found mainly among 
the Falashas and Agaos, are supposed to be hiidas. 
Hyenas have been killed with earrings in their ears, 
and these are believed to be hudas, though it has 
been thought that sorcerers put earrings in the ears 
of young hyenas to bolster up this superstition. 
The budas have a king in the neighbourhood of 
Abbolo to whom they bring offerings of corpses 
daily. As blacksmiths are a hereditary folk, their 
sorcery is also hereditary, bub a huda confers the 
gift on his children by a mysterious decoction of 
herbs. Cases of transformation are believed to 
have been actually witnessed. In one such case 


1 Of. the Baluchistan belief that the black bear ‘ takes the 
form of a beautiful woman at mght, and hugs men to death if 
they are not wary*(M. L. Dames, Ffxdi. [1902] 265), 

2 A B. Mitford, Tales of Old Japan, London, 1871, ; 
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the buda sprinkled ashes over his shoulders, and 
fche change began. Besides killing men and drink- 
ing their blood, the buda takes possession of his 
victim, entering his body by a look, or when he is 
eating, or in illness. The victim heeoxnes more or 
less insane, laughing like a hyena, then falling 
into a trance, when the buda speaks through him, 
often telling who he is and why he thus personates 
the patient. Sometimes the victim tries to get 
into the forest, where the buda is supposed to 
devour him. The buda is kept off hy the wearing 
of amulets, by which also he can be exorcized. He 
can also transform his victims into animals, and 
sometimes digs up corpses to eat them. This is 
also done hy actual hyenas.^ 

The belief in the wex-hyena occurs from the 
Sudan to Tanganyika, and is perhaps strengthened 
by the fact that wizards at their meetings howl 
and caper like hyenas, eat horrible food, and com- 
mit excesses the sight of which makes the onlooker 
mad. Even in the daytime their glance causes a 
deadly sickness. Certain tribes in the Sudan are 
supposed to possess this power of transformation, 
but it is dangerous to shoot them. One of them 
who was shot was seen to enter the hut of a wizard, 
who died soon after. The man who shot him soon 
followed him to the grave.® Generally among the 
black races the usual animals, besides the hyena, 
are the lion, leopard, and crocodile. In Hubia old. 
women are called hyenas, and are believed to enter 
the bodies of these animals by night.® In the 
Sudan the hyena slijme is supposed to he assumed 
at an ant’s nest. The Awemba wizards receive 
power to become wild beasts from spirits called 
vibandaA The Wanyamwesi of E. Africa think 
that sorcerers can transform themselves into 
animals in order to injure their enemies.® In E. 
Central Africa witches kill men, and in the form of 
hyenas try to get at the graves of their victims in 
order to eat their flesh.® The Akikuyu tell of a 
man, who, after his marriage, went to the wilds 
and lived like a hyena on dead bodies. Kebuming 
home, he ate his child. His brothers killed him, 
but the woman’s second husband also became a 
^ena and ate her and his child. In British 
uentral Africa the bewitoher (mfiti) can turn him- 
self into a hyena, leopard, crocoaile, etc. He then 
digs up dead bodies and eats them. Sometimes 
the change takes place after death, and, if the 
creature kills people, some method of appeasing it 
is adopted. The wer-hyena is thought by the 
Makanga to have a wife who at night opens the 
door of the h'aal to admit him and then runs off 
with him to feast. In one case, when a goat was 
carried off, tracks of a hyena and of human feet 
were seen together,® Among the Tumbuka of 
Central Africa certain women wander about 
smeared with white clay, and are believed to have 
the power of changing into lions.® In W. Africa 
the^ Yoruba think that the wer-hyenas assume 
theii* animal shape at night to prey on cattle and 
sheep, and, if possible, on human beings, who are 
sometimes compelled to go out to them when 
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they utter certaiu howls. ^ In Loanda the belief 
existed that the chief could change himself to a 
lion, kill some one, and then resume his own form.® 
The Ibos believe that a man’s spirit can leave his 
body and enter into an animal. This is called 
isfit anu, ^ to turn animal,’ and it is done by means 
of a drug. If the animal is killed, the man dies ; 
if wounded, his body is covered with boils.® Wilson 
says of sorcerers in Guinea that they can turn into 
leopards and change their enemies into elephants, 
in which form they kill them.^ In Senegamhia a 
sorcerer who changes to an evil animal is kept off 
by means of salt ; or, when transformed, he leaves 
his skin behind him. If it is rubbed with salt, he 
suffers, and comes to heg that the grains of salt he 
removed.® In W. Africa generally the power of 
certain persons to change into leopards or to send 
their souls into leopards, which are then guided by 
the human possessor to kill such persons as are 
obnoxious to them, is very commonly believed in. 
The person so changed is called uvengwa, and can- 
not be killed. Many persons actually believe that 
they have thus metamorphosed themselves and 
done harm. Other animals — ^lion, panther, croco- 
dile, or shark — are occasionally made use of- ® One 
family, living at the mouth of the Congo, can 
change into leopards, but, if once they lap blood, 
they remain leopards for ever, exactly as in the 
case of the Arcadian werwolves.®’ In Calabar a 
man may become a rat, bat, or owl, etc. In this 
form he throws his victim into a deep sleep. 
He then resumes his human form, and sucks hia 
blood, and the victim falls sick and dies. After 
burial, the body is taken by witches from the grave 
for a cannibal feast. A witch continues to have 
this power after death, and may still be called 
to cannibal feasts or summoned to aid living 
witches. In old days ivitches laid aside their skins 
to assume animal form. If such skins were found, 
pepper was rubbed into them, so that the witches 
could not resume them. They were thus caught, 
and burnt to death, care being taken to destroy 
the heart, in which the witch power resided.® 
In equatorial Africa the wer-leopard is also much 
dreaded.® The whole belief in such transforma- 
tions is much mixed up with the existence of leopard 
societies, the members of which disguise them- 
selves in leopard-skins and commit murders. 

In S. Africa similar beliefs are common. The 
lion form is assumed by wizards on the Zambesi by 
means of drinking a certain liquid. They kill men 
and animals.^® In N. B-hodesia even( educated 
natives believe in the power of certain men to 
become evil wer-lions or leopards through magic. 
This is combined with a belief that the soul of the 
chief is transformed at death into a lion. It comes 
as a cuh hrom his grave and is told to he good, hut 
by means of a test it may be discovered to be an 
evil wer-lion. The Barotse credit certain persons, 
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both living and dead, -with power to change to an 
animal — hyena, lion, serpent, or alligator — and to 
do harm to men or cattle. ^ Among the Baronga 
a secret society exists the members of Avhich send 
out their spirit- bodies or go out bodily at night to 
devour human flesh. They leave their shadow, or 
the appearance of themselves, behind, but this is 
in reality a wild animal with which the person has 
chosen to identify himself. If this appearance is 
stabbed, a hyena rushes howling from the hut, and 
the real man falls through the roof with a similar 
wound. Such persons enter huts, take the true 
self of the occupant, and eat him. Only his shadow 
is left, and he dies next morning. Some think that 
such wizards are not aware of their night work. 
Those who have long practised it, however, are 
aware. Perhaps the basis of the whole idea is to 
be fonnd in the dream-conceptions of hysterical 
subj ects. 2 The Basuto also believe in wer-animals, 
mdkUithoumeSi men who turn temporarily into 
animals and kill and eat human beings. They 
have the tradition of the introduction of sorcery 
through a queen who could call troops of wolves, 
monkeys, etc., to her nocturnal gatherings — a 
belief not unlike that of the wolf -leader in Prance.® 
The Hottentots believe in the power of changing 
to lion shape and killing men or animals. This is 
illustrated by a story bearing some resemblance 
to European werwolf tales. 

A Hottentot and a Bushwoman traveling saw some horses. 
He bade her turn into a lion and kill one, as he knew her to 

ossess this power. Hair appeared on her neck, her nails 

ecame claws, her features altered, and she bounded off as a 
lion, the man. in turn climbing a tree until she re-assumed her 
human form.4 

The Bushmen believed that sorcerers could as- 
sume the form of jackals, etc., and, conversely, that 
the lion could take human form.® 

Similar beliefs exist among the Negroes of 
America, carried thence by their forefathers from 
Africa. In Missouri the Negroes think some cats 
are devils, witches in disguise.® The Voodoo 
is credited with the power of changing to a black 
wolf, dog, cat, owl, or bat at night. To stop this 
the human or the animal skin must be found and 
salted. This assumes a real change of skin.’’' 

With all the IT. American Indian tribes it was 
believed that wizards and witches could take the 
form of wolves, foxes, bears, owls, bats, or snakes 
— a belief which was probably strengthened by the 
wizards wearing skins of animals and imitating 
their howls, etc,® 

The Nishinam had a legend of a medicine-man who was seized 
with a spasm and went, on all fours. His nails grew long 
and sharp, a tail grew on him, hair covered his body, and he 
became a bear, tos transformation lasted until the spasm 
passed. B 

A belief similar to that of the Chinese fox super- 
stition exists, as with the Narraganset, and the 
Tlaxcalans believed in a wer-dog. The Musquakies 
have curious tales about trees which appear as 
human beings, each bearing the marks of injuries 
done to the other, and of an old man who, denying 
that he was a bear, is proved to have taken that 
form by the fact that his tracks and those of the 
hear both have traces of grease. He is therefore 
killed because he has ‘ a devil in his nose. ’ Lafitau 

1 L. Bede, TJ^rae Years in Savage Africa^ London, 1898, p. 
76 ; Livingstone, p. 642. . 

2 H. A. Junod, The Idfe of a S. Afnca/n Tribe, Neucbfi.tel, 
1913, pp. 462, 466 f. 

® E, Jacottet, Contes pop. <tes Bct-iSbnfos, Paris, 1895, p. 110 f, ; 
K. Oasalis, Lee Bassoutos, do. 1860, p. 289 ; T. Arbousset and 
F. Baumas, Easploratory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, p, 12. 

* T. Hahn, Tsuni-Qoam, London, 1881, p. 108 ; W. H, I. 
Bleek, jRepnard the Fox in S, Africa, do. 1864, p, 67. 

6 Bleek, Bushman Folk-lore, London, 1876, pp, 16, 40. 

6 Ldaiid, p. 221. Ih., citmg M. A. Owen. 

8 B. M. Borman, Origin of Frimitive Superstitions, Phil- 
adelphia, 1881, p. 248 fE. 

»NRm.5iQ. , ^ ^ ^ 

10 M. A. Owen, Folk-lore of the Musquakie Indiems, London, 
1904, pp. 6, 89 f . 


tells of wizards who, havmg taken the form of birds 
and been wounded, are found to have identical 
wounds, while the magical bolts with which the 
birds were shot are fonnd in their bodies. The 
Chippewa sorcerer for a fee will turn into an animal 
and inflict injuries on the person described to 
him ^ 

In a Chippewa story a boy left by his father in charge of his 
elder brother and sister is neglected and eats the leavings of 
wolves. These pity him, and he follows them. The brother 
one day heard a child’s voice crying, ‘ I am turning into a wolf,’ 
followed by a howl. Then he saw the boy half turned into a 
wolf. As he watched, the change became complete, and with 
the words, ‘ I am a wolf,’ the werwolf disappeared.® 

Among the higher American Indian peoples similar 
beliefs prevailed. Maya sorcerers could turn into 
dogs, pigs, etc., and their glance was death to a 
victim ; and in Guatemala the name of the priests 
was derived from the fact that they could take 
animal forms. In Yucatan sorcerers claimed to 
have such powers, aud one in dying confessed to a 
priest that he had often so transformed himself.® 
Among the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico, if a 
sorcerer sees a bear, he will beg an Indian not to 
shoot it, as it is he, or, if an owl screeches, he will 
say, *It is I who am calling.’^ The European 
belief in the transformation of witches into cats 
was carried to America.® 

Eollowing the belief into S. America, we find 
that the Abipone keehet, or priest, was believed to 
turn himself into an invisible tiger which could 
not be killed. When a keebet threatened to trans- 
form himself and began to roar like a tiger, the 
onlookers fled, believing that the change was actu- 
ally taking place.® The people of Guiana believe 
in the kenaima, a being who can send forth his 
spirit to injure or cause wasting disease, or place 
it in the body of any animal — jaguar, serpent, 
bird, or insect— which follows up the victim and 
slays him. His spirit may also enter a man in the 
form of a caterpillar, and cause disease. Such a 
caterpillar is often withdrawn from a patient’s 
body by a peaiman, or doctor, and killed, but the 
spirit escapes, so that the kenaima does not die. 
The animal in which the kenaima usually places 
his spirit is the jaguar or tiger— the kenaima-tig&t 
— ^which it puzzles an Indian to kill. A certain 
small bird is also much feared as a kenaima-yArd . ; 
this is shot and every scrap of it carefully burned, 
so that there may be one enemy the less. Certain 
peaimen are thought to have the power of sending 
their spirit into an animal.'^ The wer-jaguar is 
believed in by many of the tribes. 

A Tucuman story tells how a man saw his brother take 
three grains of salt, spread a ]aguar-skin on the ground, and 
dance round it, when he became a jaguar. Much horrified, he 
later obtained the skin and burned it. Betnrning home, he 
found his brother dying, but was asked by him to procure a 

E iece of the skm. He did so, and the dying man threw it over 
IS shoulders, and became a jaguar, which fled into the forest. 
In this case bullets merely rebounded from the wer-animal. In 
a Paraguay story the man becomes a man-eating jaguar by 
falling prone, and is re-transformed by revemlne the process. 
Once he was wounded by a youth, who followed him up and 
killed him m his den, which was filled with human bones.s In 
another tale from the Paraguayan Ohaco two men who visited 
a village when the men were absent decamped when they 
heard from the women that they would soon return. When the 
men returned, they said that the visitors were jaguars, who had 
come to deceive and destroy them, and they had seen the marks 

[18963, p. 161. 

2 H. E. Schoolcraft, History ... of the Indim. Tribes, 
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of their claws near the villas'e. They were then pursued and 
killed.i 

Among the Melanesians in Banks Islands the 
nearest analogy to the werwolf is the talamauTt 
the soul of a person which leaves the body to eat 
a corpse. A woman threatened to do this. Watch 
was kept, and, when a noise was heard near the 
corpse, the watcheis thiew a stone and hit some- 
thing. Next day the woman was found to have 
a bruise on her arm caused by the stone which hit 
her soul.^ In Lepers’ Island wizards transform 
themselves into blow-fiies and cause sickness to 
their victim, or into a shark and eat enemies. In 
Aurora magicians take the form of sharks, owls, 
and eagles/ A story from this island illustrates 
the belief. 

Tarkeke devoured men by turning: into a fish, or entering a 
fish or a kind of magic imaj^e of a fish. His son found this 
image and got into it, when it went out to sea. Tarkeko then 
went after the boy and punished him.^ 

In tlie examples quoted it is interesting to 
note in hoAV many ways the change is thought 
to be effected. In many instances — Scandinavian, 
German, Slavic, French, Chinese, and the Tuciimans 
of S. America — ^it is by donning an animal skin or 
girdle (see Gibdle), presumably after removing the 
clothing, as this is a necessary preliminary in other 
methods. Eating a drug or root or rubbing the 
body with a salve or oil is found in ancient Italy, 
the Netherlands, England, India, Indonesia (where 
also a poison infecting the soul is thought to be the 
cause of the change), and in Africa, and in many 
cases tried judicially in Europe. Charms, spells, 
and other magical methods also effected the change 
in Celtic, Slavic, Chinese, Indonesian, Cambodian, 
and other instances, and no doubt the use of spells 
accompanied the other means referred to, The 
power might be given by the devil (Bussian), or by 
spirits (Awemba), or the change might be caused 
in a man by a witch. It might be the effect of a 
divine or saintly punishment or other curse (ancient 
Greece, China, Celts of Ireland, Normandy) j or it 
might he the result of eating human flesh (ancient 
Greece), or of making use of some particular action 
— ^swimming (ancient Greece, P^rigord), falling 
prone (Paraguay), yawning (ancient Greece); or 
it might he the natural gift of a seventh son 
(Portugal), or of one bom on Christmas night 
(Naples) or between Christmas and Twelfth-night 
(Greece). 

In some cases the power is ascribed to a special 
tribe or to a people living in a special district— 
Arcadians, Korinchi Malays, aboriginal tribes in 
China, Sei'ar of ffadramaut. This has perhaps an 
equivalent in the appearance of epidemics of lycan- 
thropy in certain places, so common in the Middle 
Ages and later. 

very often it is said that, when the wer-animal 
is wounded or killed, the human form comes back 
spontaneously. This is found in many European 
instances, and also inversely in that of the fox and 
dog superstition in China. 

In general, where the animal skin may be separ- 
ated from the man, there is still a sympathetic 
relation between it and him. Thus, if it is burned 
(Flemish, Breton, American, American in- 
stances), or rubbed with salt or pepper (Sene- 
gambia, Calabar, Negroes of America), he suffers 
terribly and may die, as in the case of the Zamhoyo 
in Celebes (below, p. 2181). On the other hand, 
thk may rdease him from being a werwolf, as in 
the case of other men under enchantment who 
lose their beast nature when the skin is burned. 
Conversely, the seal or mermaid wife recovers it 
when she discovers her skdn. 

r W. B. Orubh, 4 iJkwrah ^ tM WUds, London, 1914, p. 61, 
where also a atory of a woman who married a Jacnaar is given, 

9 E. H. Oodringfcon, Th6 MeUmes^mf Oxford, 1891, p. 222; 
see also ABOUiomss. 

a/&.p.207. 416. p. 4071. 


While in Europe the man who is a werwolf is 
known by his eyebrows growing together over his 
nose, or by a small wolf’s tail growing between his 
shoulder-blades, in Indonesia the man-tiger as a 
man lacks heels or the furrow of the upper lip, or 
is marked by twisted feet or by peculiar actions.^ 
There are various methods of curing or ending 
the transformation. Burning the skin and wound- 
ing have already been mentioned. Another 
method was for the witch to cover the werwolf 
with a skin with hair turned outwards (Serbia). 
In the case of wounding, some special methods are 
referred to — the werwolf had to be scratched above 
the nose so as to extract three drops of blood 
(Brittany), and in Germany stabbed on the brow 
three times with a knife or pitchfork. The effu- 
sion of blood as a cure here corresponds to the 
drawing of blood from a witch as a well-known 
means of destroying her power. Naming the wer- 
wolf by his baptismal name and reproaching him 
were also effective.® In one story cited above the 
wife shakes her apron at her husband and so restores 
him. In Cambodia the werwolf is deprived of his 
power if struck with a hook on the shoulder.® 

[ 2. Lycanthropy as a theological doctrine. — 

Throughout the Middle Ages, hut more emphati- 
cally in the 16th and 17th centuries, theologians 
turned their attention to lycanthropy as a branch 
of sorcery. The general doctrine was that by the 
help of Satan sorcerers could transform themselves 
into noxious animals, particularly wolves, for 
purposes inimical to others. Innumerable theo- 
logians expressed these views, and many treatises 
were written on the subject, while it was also 
discussed in general works on the evils of sorcery. 
Of these theologians J. Bodin is one of the best 
examples ; in Ms De Magorum DewonoTnania 
(Frankfort, 1603) he maintains the reality and 
certainty of the transformation. Theological 
opinion thus coincided with popular superstition, 
and many of the instances cited as proofs are little 
better than the popular tales referred to above — 
e.g.y where a wolf is wounded and a human being 
is found mth a similar wound soon after. The 
severest measures were therefore taken against 
lycanthropes, especially on the part of the Inquisi- 
tion^ and this authoritative announcement of the 
reality of the transformation added to the popular 
terrorism. People easily imagined the truth of the 
charges brought against those charged with them, 
or came forward as witnesses of the alleged facts. 
Indeed, the prisoners themselves often maintained 
their truth, showing that insanity and hallucina- 
tion had much to do with the matter (§ 3). The 
peculiarly heinous aspect of the crime is seen in 
this ; H. Boguet, a judge who tried many cases 
and who wrote many works against sorcery, drew 
up a code in 1601 in which he stated that, while 
sorcerers should be first strangled and then burned, 
the loups-garons should be burned alive.'* The 
belief in sorcery as well as the theological animus 
against it often led to epidemics of sorcery ; the 
people in a district, e.p., became terrorized by the 
idea that all around them were sorcerers, or many 
persons, half crazy, maintained this regarding 
themselvea At the beginning of the 16th cent 
in Lombardy, during such an epidemic, witches 
were freely accused of having changed into cats 
and entered houses to suck the blood of children.® 
Beports of many trials of reputed lycantbropes are 
still extant, and afford sad evidence of human 
credulity. 

1 Ovittim, pp. 1097,1680 ; deOmofe, iv. 167, 170 ; Thorpe, il 169. 

3 Thorpe, u. 169 ; O. Hovorka and A. Kronteld, VergUicihmd* 
VoU^mmdn^ Stuttgart, 3908-09, i. 460 ; Hertz, p. 61. 

4 See code in J. Qarinet, HTtst de la magis tn Frmmy 
Baris, ms, p. 802. 
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In 1621 Pierre Burgot and Michel Verdun were tned by the 
prior of the Dominicans of Poligny, in the diocese of Besan^on. 
The former alleged that years before, when his cattle had 
strayed, a black cavalier had brought them together after he 
had agreed to give himself to his master, the devil. Later 
Verdun taught him at the Sabbat how to become a werwolf by 
rubbing himself with a certain ointment. Then he saw himself 
with four paws and his body covered with hair, while he was 
able to run like the wind. Verdun also transformed himself in 
the same way ; the ointment had been obtained from his demon 
master. In the form of wolves they killed several children, 
sucked their blood, and ate part of their flesh, findmg it excel- 
lent. Burgot also said that he had sexual relations with 
wolves. Both men were burned alive at Besangon.l In the 
same year, before the same court, three sorcerers were executed 
for the same crime. One of them had been wounded as a wolf 
by a hunter, who, following the trail, came to a hut, where he 
found him having his wound dressed by his wife These lycan- 
thropes are represented in a painting in the chapel of the 
Dominicans.2 A curious case is that of Gilles Gamier, a hermit 
of Lyons, who, finding his solitude irksome, had taken a female 
companion. They had several children and lived m great 
misery. In 1572 a wolf terrorized the district, and the bodies of 
several children were found hall devoured. A hoy was attacked 
by the wolf, but his cries attracted attention. Gamier was 
found near the body, and at his trial before the Parlement of 
D61e avowed that he was the wolf, that he had sold himself to 
the devil, and had obtained the power of transformation by the 
use of an ointment. He had killed and eaten the children, the 
woman also sharing in the ghastly meal. He also was burned 
alive. 8 

In Auvergne in 1688 the wife of a gentleman was burned 
alive as a werwolf. Her husband bad asked a hunter to bring 
him some game. The hunter was attacked by a wolf, and cut 
ofl one of its paws. On his return to the chfLteau he drew the 
paw from his bag, when it was seen to be the hand of a woman, 
with a nng on the finger which the gentleman recognized as his 
wife’s. Suspecting her, he went in search of her, and found 
that she had lost a hand. On her confession that she was the 
wolf, she was condemned.^ 

Henri Boguet, grand judge of the ecclesiastical 
court of St. Claude (1669-1616), was most active 
against sorcerers, and, according to Voltaire, 
boasted of having put to death more than 600 
lycanthropes. His Discours execrable des sorciers 
(Lyons, 1602) contains many instances of alleged 
lycanthropy, with the confessions of those accused. 
He believed firmly in the possibility of the trans- 
formation, whether by rubbing with an ointment 
or otherwise, some chapters of his work dealing 
specially with this subject. It is remarkable also, 
as showing the state of feeling at the time, that on 
3rd Dec. 1573 the Parlement of Franche-Comt 6 
gave a ruling for the pursuit of loups-garous,^ 

Towards the end of the 16th cent. Pierre Stumf was executed 
at Bibburg, in the diocese of Cologne, on his own confession of 
having lived with a fiw(?cw6a, who gave him a girdle by which he 
could oecome a wolf, not only in his own sight, but in that of 
others. He had killed and eaten fifteen children in his wolf 
form, and had tried to eat two of his daughters-m-law,6 
The beginning of the 17th cent, was marked by 
new epidemics of lycanthropy, and hundreds of 
executions took place. 

In 1603 Jean Grenier, a boy of 14, alleged before the judge of 
Eoche-Ohalans that he was a werwolf, as a result of a demon- 
iacal g^ft, and that he had eaten some children. He also 
accused his father of being a werwolf and possessing a wolf’s 
skm, and another man, Pierre la Thillaire, of having his skin 
and ointment. The conduct of the boy in court showed that 
he was insane, and he was detained in a convent. Nevertheless 
the charge was continued against the two men. The youth was 
visited in Ms convent by De Lancre in 1610, who found that he 
could run on all fours with ease, and that his method of eatmg 
was disgusting. He still persisted in his delusion of being a 
werwolf.7 

In 1604 at Lausanne five persons were burned as werwolves. 
A peasant of Oressi had cursed bis child and, as a result, five 
sorceresses in the form of wolves had carried him off to the 
devil, who sucked his blood. The sorceresses then cut him up, 
boiled him in a cauldron, and made an ointment of his flesh. 8 
These will suffice as examples of the trials and 
executions for alleged lycanthropy which were so 
numerous at this period. N ot the least noteworthy 
fact in the whole sordid business is that some of 

1 Bodin, p. 286 

3 J. Prangais, DJlSglise et la sorcelleriet Paris, 1910, p. 119. 

3 Boffin, p. 234. * Garlnet, p. 149. 

5 Bourquelot, p. 245. 

8 M. A Del Bio, Disquis MagicarumLibfi Sex, Louvain, 1599, 
lib. ii. qu 18. 

7 P. de Lancre, Tableau de IHnconstCMioedes mauvais anges et 
dimone, Pans, 1618, p. 252. 

8 Bourquelot, p. 246. 


the writers on the subject show the most extra- 
ordinary credulity regarding the cases. Petrus 
Marmorius, in his De SortiUgiiSi maintained that 
he had seen the change of men into wolves in 
Savoy.^ Bourdm, procureur general of the king, 
assured Bodxn that there had been sent to him 
from Belgium the proems ^ signed by judge and 
witnesses, regarding a wolf shot in the thigh with 
an arrow. Soon after a man was found in bed 
with the arrow in a wound, and, when it was drawn 
out, it was recognized for his own by the person 
who had shot the wolf.^ Other cases are i elated 
in which cats attacked a man, who wounded them. 
Women were then found in bed with similar 
wounds, and they were at once believed to be the 
cats in question.® While the whole was gener- 
ally attributed to diabolical influence, there were 
different ways of accounting for it. Some writers 
thought that there was a real transformation,^ or 
that the devil clothed the men with an actual 
wolf -skin® ox with one condensed out of air.® 
Others, however, thought that the devil wrought 
by fantasy or by means of unguents on the man 
or on the onlookers, so that they imagined that 
the man or woman was an animal, while he or she 
was similarly deluded.^ Others, again, suggested 
that the devil caused the person in sleep to imagine 
that he was a wolf, and that he actually did the 
deeds of which he dreamed.® This is akin to the 
theory of St. Augustine, who refused to believe 
that the demons could actually change man’s 
corporeal substance. In sleep or’trance the man’s 
'fantasm’ went fiom him and might appear to 
others in corporeal, animal form, while to the un- 
conscious man himself it might then appear that 
he was in such a form and acting in accordance.® 
The effect of such drugs as stramonium caused 
hallucinations of riding through the air and of 
transformation, such as witches confessed to, and 
this may have been the food given by women to 
others in Italy so that they believed themselves 
beasts of burden.^® Such a drug might occasionally 
be responsible for lycanthropic hallucination. 
Still others, more rational, regarded lycanthr^es 
as lunatics who imagined themselves wolves. The 
last is probably the true solution of the whole 
matter. 

3 . Lycanthropy as a form of mental aberration. 
— ^Both in earlier times and even in the period when 
severe sentences were being passed against alleged 
werwolves, the existence of a diseased mental con- 
dition in which the patient imagined himself to be 
an animal — a form of melancholia with delirium — 
was clearly recognized by some. The popular 
belief in werwolves was not accepted by scientific 
writers in antiquity. Herodotus (iv. 104) would 
not be persuaded of the alleged transformation of 
the Nenrians. Pausanias, admitting the trans- 
formation of Lycaon as a divine punishment, 
refused to believe iu the recurrent transformations 
in Arcadia. Pliny {HN viii, 34) was equally in- 
credulous. Medical writers regarded lycanthropy 
as a form of mental derangement. Of these, 
Marcellus of Side wrote a poem in which he treats 
lycanthropy in this fashion. The poem has not 
survived, out a prose version, abridged, by iEtius 
exists. 

1 Bodin, p. 287. 2 p 236. 
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Accoi’dingto Marcellus, those afflicted by the lupine or canine 
madness go out at night in February, imitating wolves or dogs, 
and lurk among tombs. He gives the signs by which they may 
be known — ^pale face, tearless eyes, dry tongue, burning thirst, 
etc. He also suggests various remedies for this disease, which 
he regards as a form of melancholia. i Greek physicians knew 
also the Kwvdv^pwjro?, the man who imagined himself to be a 
dog.3 

The existence of such a form of madness 'was 
known to the Semites, as the account of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Dn 4®) shows.* Several 16th and 17th cent, 
writers regard lycanthropy as a form of madness. 
Of these Wier is the best known, though he still 
believed in demoniacal influence. According to 
him, those who believed themselves wolves were 
really troubled in their minds by the devil, so that 
in sleep they imagined that they had actually per- 
petrated the actions of which they accused them- 
selves, He also cites the passage of Marcelius just 
referred to.* J. de Nynauld, a doctor who wrote 
on lycanthropy, thought that the lycanthropes 
were deluded by the devil, or that he actually 
gave them unguents, li(g[uids, or powders, by whicn 
their sense impressions were affected. There were, 
howover, natural lycanthropes, persons afflicted 
with folh loim^re* He denies any actual trans- 
formation,® such as was insisted on by Bodin. 
The possibility of persons, more or less imbecile, 
living in a wild state in the forests, or even found 
among wild animals, such as wolves, was also 
suggested by some later writers.® Modern alienists 
take the view that lycanthropy was a form of 
insanity, often endemic. The patient suffers from 
a degradation of the personality, and imagines that 
he is a beast. The disease was common in the 
Middle Ages, because people then believed such a 
transformation possible. Now such melancholia 
with delirium is rare, because this belief hardly 
survives in Europe. Sporadic cases, however, are 
still known j in one instance the patient imagined 
that he was a wolf, and ate ra'w meat.’ 

Some of the instances cited in the previous 
sections may be best explained as cases of insanity 
of the type described, Cf. the Greek ppovK&kaKas 
and the nunian Kallikantzari, the Malay instances 
of men with badi^ several Chinese examples, the 
Japanese belief in fox-possession, the Ainu belief 
in possession by various animals, the Abyssinian 
belief in possession by a budaj the Nishinam man 
possessed by a bear, as well as various European 
instances. In all these the imitation of the pos- 
sessing animal is noticeable, and the additional 
accounts of the growth of hair, claws, etc., may be 
imaginary, or may be exaggerated accounts of 
abnormal ^owth or hair or nails in cases of such 
insanity (of. Nebuchadrezzar) or of hypertrichosis 
in general.® The instances of inedicme-men pre- 
tending to become animals, and of the witnesses 
actually believing that they see hair and claws 
gi’owing on them, are perhaps exploitations of tMs 
diseased condition. 

Further examples of possession from ail stages 
of culture are worth citing. 

1 iEfeiiis, bk. vi, cap. IX j W. H. Rosoher, * Das von deir 
Kynaathropie handelnde Fragnaent dm Marcelius you Side,^ 
ASQi pHlol.-bi8t. Olasse, xvii. [I/eipadg, 1S96J no. 8; el. B. 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy ^ liondon, 188ft, p. 88 1 

3 Galen, x. 602. 

3 Some theologian® thought that there was a real change, 
other* that it was imaginary, and other* that his soul had 
passed into the body of a beast. 

4 Wier, pp. 241 1, 448 1, 468 f. 

6 De Nynauld, oh. i. For other writers who took the view 
that madness was the cause of lycanthropy see Bourquelot, 
p, 2^. Voltaire appears to regard the demoniacs of Scripture, 
who wandered among the tombs, as lycanthropes, who also had 
that habit (Fssof mrmUo&nnt in (Muvru, Paris, 1819, xiii. 106), 

8 &,g.^ I* F. Oalineil, D* Foli6i Paris, 1846, i, 74; Beuss, 
p. 143. 

7 D. Hack Tuke, JHot. of Psj/cAoZ. Medicine^ London, 1802, i. 
434, ii. 762 ; L. Biauchl, A Tooet-Booh of Psychiatry ^ do. 1006, 
pp. 828, 697, 689 ; Cf. Bourcmelot, p. 260 f. 

8 See A. F. Le Double and F. Houssay, Les Tefws, Paris, 1912, 
p. 170, and passim. 


A. Werner, writing of the tribes of British Central Africa 
^among whom the possibility of transformation is firmly believed 
in), tells of a man who had a strong feeling at times that he was 
a lion, and was impelled, as a lion, to kill and mutilate. He 
would watch by the wayside, leap out, and stab his victim, and 
was undoubtedly insane. Other men believed that they were 
similarly transformed.^ A boy was burned in Ashango-land 
because he confessed that he had changed into a leopard and 
murdered two men — a case not unlike certain occurring in the 
16th century 2 Some men of the Garo hill tribes are afflicted 
occasionally by a temporary delirium, in which they walk like 
tigers and shun society. This is known among these tribes as 
* transformation into a tiger,’ and is supposed to be caused by 
the application of a medioine to the forehead. Those who thus 
suffer do not know what has happened when they return to 
their senaes.s Certain demoniacs among the Gopds avQ believed 
to be possessed by the tiger-god, and will fall on a kid and 
devour it alive.* In the Malay peninsula so real is the belief in 
the wer-tiger that boys play a game based on the belief. In 
this one boy is hypnotized, and the others run off, imitating 
ones of fowls. Then he rises, pursues, scratches, and bites any 
whom he catches, or climbs trees in his assumed character. 
Any one who finds himself at his mercy may break the spell by 
calling out his real name (cf. the European werwolf instances 
parallel to thia>-~probabIy because this was pre-auggested to 
him. He is supposed to be temporarily possessed by a spirit, 
but it is obvious that this is on a par with actual cases of in- 
sanity, and that the boy might easily become insane, imagining 
himself to be a tiger. The game is also played In Sumatra 
and Java, where other animals are also imimted.® Among the 
Dayaks men who eat forbidden flesh are liable to penalties. 
They will run about the woods naked, imitating a deer, if they 
have eaten deer’s flesh.® In Annam an adept who wishes to ask 
something from the tiger-god prays it to incarnate itself in him. 
He falls on all fours, growls, eats raw meat, and breaks with his 
teeth the vessel which contains it. When ho is calmed down, 
he IS rubbed with alcohol so that he may come to himself J 

Most of these cases from low levels of ci'vilization 
are obviously temporary cases of insanity, actual 
or assumed, explained in terms of current belief 
regarding shape-shifting, etc. They suggest that, 
even among savages, with whom the general shape- 
shifting belief is very strong, insanity may, partially 
at least, have suggested actual wer-animal ideas. 

In Europe, during the period when the werwolf 
superstition was most prevalent, the belief in the 
possibility of transformation and in the power of 
the devil over men deluded hy him was generally 
too strong to allow of the truth of the matter being 
understood. Nevertheless some alleged werwolves 
were clearly seen to be lunatics and treated as such. 

The ca*6 of Jacques BoHet, arrested a* a werwolf at Cond6 in 
1608, is an example. Two wolves were Seen devouring a child's 
body, while a third rushed off into a neighbouring field. There 
a man of wild appearance was found, who claimed to be the 
wolf and maintained that the two wolves were his brother and 
cousin, and that they had klUed and devoured the child. Hi* 
answers at his trial were contradictory, but he clearly believed 
that he sometimes became a wolf by means of an ointment. 
His life was one of ^eat poverty and misery, and it is not im- 
possible that he had killed the ohild and devoured part of it, 
and that bis ghastly meal was interrupted hy wolves. He was 
sentenced to death, but the Parlement of Paris annulled the 
sentence and sent him to a hospital.® In another case related 
by Leroheimer, he describes how he visited an alleged werwolf 
in prison. He was really a lunatic, but maintained that at 
Faster, through the power of bis master, the devil, he became 
a wolf, took off his eshains, and fiew out of the prison window. 
Thia man would have been burned alive, but Leroheimer 
obtained his release.® In a third case, at Pavia in 1641, a man 
maintained that he was a wolf and had killed several persons, 
and that he differed from other wolves merely in the fact that 
their skin was covered with hair, while his hair was between his 
skin and his flesh. He was ^ven over to the doctors for treat- 
ment, but died soon after, lo In more modern times such cases 
are sporadic. Gurney recounts that of a young man at Corfu 
who in a state of maniacal frenzy imitated a serpent, crawling 


I Werner, p. 86 f.; of. H. H, Johnston, Brit. Csnf. Africa^ 
London, 1897, p. 439. 

3 P. B. du OhaiUu, foumey to Ashango-land, London, 1867, 


p. 62 . 

» B. O. Latham, BoMoriptive JEthnology^ London, 1869* i. 110. 

4 Dalton, p. 280. 

8 FJj xxi, flOlffl STlf. i Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 4981 (imitation 
of a pole-cat) ; WL xxii. imi] 240. 

e FL xxil. 289 ; Ling Both, i. 296. 

7 Paul Qiran, Magic et religion annamites, Paris, 1912, p. 281. 

® P. de Ijancre, J/XnoridAiliU et mesorievnee du sortUige, Paris, 
1022, p. 786 f. 

fl A. Leroheimer, Boumnirs de magte, Strassburg, 1686, p. 120 * 
cf. the case of Baronga transformation and flight, § x. It may 
he based on dream experiences and hallucinations, as this 
obviously was, 

10 Wier, p. 468 ; cf. the eurious description of a mad lycan* 
thrope in Webster’s Dwches* of Uoljit act v. so. 2. 
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about, hissing, and also howling like a dog.i In another 
instance, treated by Morel in the asylum at Maryville, the 
patient had the delusion that he was a wolf, and ate rawmeat.® 

It is obvious that in facts like these lies one 
explanation of the origin of the belief in lycan- 
thropy. The unfortunate victims of melancholia 
with such delusions, imitating in their frenzy the 
cries and actions of various animals, must have 
suggested, both in primitive and in later times, 
certain aspects of the shape-sliifting dogma, 
especially that of the werwolf. And, where the 
people believed in the possibility of such trans- 
formation, it was easy for them to thmk that 
such persons, when actually seen imitating the 
actions of an animal, were really in that animal’s 
shape. Examples of this hallucination have 
already been given from among the Abipones 
and the Abyssinians. The frightful prev^ence 
of this mania during the later Middle Ages 
and in the 16th and 17th centuries may be ex- 
plained by the miserable conditions under which 
thousands of the peasantry lived, constantly on 
the verge of starvation, by their pre-conceived 
ideas, and by the terrorism to which so many were 
reduced by the wide-spread demonology, with its 
sinister shapes of fear and horror as well as its 
peculiarly vile conceptions of both cruelty and 
sensuality.® Nor is it impossible that half-insane 

ersons, suffering constantly from hunger, may 

ave killed and eaten human victims, whether 
under the delusion that they were wolves or not.'* 
Necrophagy is not unknown in the annals of 
mental science,® and no crime was more commonly 
attributed both to werwolves and to witches at 
the Sabbat, and also alleged by them, than the 
eating of human flesh. This crime was doubtless 
largely ^ hallucinatory, hut it may have had a 
foundation in fact. Such persons may have actually 
covered themselves with a wolf-skin in order to j 
terrify their victims more completely.® Among | 
savages, sorcerers and medicine-men have traded 
on the existing delusion or dementia, and have 
claimed the power of transformation, as many 
of the above instances show. This is the case 
with Abipone sorcerers, and another instance is 
found among the Chippewa and other American 
Indian tribes, with whom sorcerers dress in the 
skin of an animal, and imitate its howls and 
gestures, until the spectators believe in the reality 
of the transformation.'^ Mcaraguan sorcerers 
were much feared for their supposed power of 
assuming animal forms. To strengthen this belief, 
they disguised themselves in the skins of animals.® 
In such cases, where an exact imitation of the 
animal’s howls or movements was gone through, 
credulity would aid the deception, and, as the 
sorcerer pulled off the skin, he would he thought 
to have resumed his human form. Mediseval and 
later sorcerers doubtless also exploited the current 
delusion in these and other ways. This would 
account for such cases of the change being witnessed 
as have already been cited. 

The constantly recurring idea that the animal change is for a 
certain period, so many days or years, and the statement that 
the person knows when the change is about to come, are also 
strongly suggestive of periodical or recurrent attacks of 
insanity. 

In several of the above instances, where the change occurs 

1 E. Gurney, F. W. H. M^ers, and F. Podmore, JPhmtasms of 
the Living^ London, 1886, u. 121. 

2 Hack Tuke, op. dt. 

8 Of. the horrible accounts of orgies at the Sabbat m docu- 
ments of the period. 

4 Of. the Galician case of 1849 cited by Baring-Gould, p. 
288 ff. ; Bourquelot, p. 266. 

8 FranQais, p. 262 f. 

• Voltaire suggests as one explanation of lycantbropy a joke 
played by a young peasant who covered himself with a wolf- 
skin to frighten olcT women and so to gain the reputation of a 
werwolf 0%et, philosoph.j s,v, ‘Enchantment') The alleged 
necrophagy by witches is already found in Apuleius. 

7 Dorman, p, 248. 8 2fJR ui. 496. 


through the donning of an animars skin, there may he a trace 
of the fact that insane persons with lycanthropic delusions did 
actually heighten the delusion by wearing a skm, as perhaps 
in the case of the herserhr. In the Irish instance mentioned 
by Giraldus, the human body is visible imderneath the skin. 
As far as the popular belief was concerned, in many cases the 
clothing was first removed. This may point to what actually 
occurred before the animal skin was put on. But it may be 
the relic of an older belief that the human skin was first 
removed ; cf. the Voodoo instance (above, § i, p 213a). 

Perhaps the werwolf belief was also aided by 
such phenomena as imbecile children, brutal- 
ized, and having animal appetites. These ‘wild 
boys ’ were often believed to have been stolen by 
animals— the bear, the wolf— and to have been 
brought up and snckled by them. While many 
stories about such children are not authentic, 
there are some cases in which hoys were actually 
found in the dens of wolves in India. They could 
not stand upright, went on all fours, ate raw meat, 
and tore clothes into shreds. Various theories 
have been suggested t© explain their having been 
thus brought up, hut, if some cases are authentic 
in wolf -haunted districts in India, there maj?" have 
been instances from time to time in similar districts 
in Europe. This would in part explain the numerous 
folk-stones about children suckled by animals — 
e.g.j that of Bomulus and Bemns.^ The cases are 
of the kind described as ‘idiocy by deprivation,’ 
and, if such children survived, they would hardly 
differ from the insane persons who imagined they 
were wolves, went on all fours, and ate raw 
flesh.® 

The case is parallel to that of women carried off by baboons 
or orang-outangs, which has doubtless some foundation m fact 
(see CFt p. 277). 

4 . Werwolf and vampire.— While both werwolf 
and vampire have a liking for human flesh and 
blood, there is a marked difference between them. 
The werwolf is a living person assuming animal 
form for the sake of gratifying his desire. The 
vampire, on the other hand, is a resuscitated 
corpse, which rises from the grave to prejjr on the 
living, the reasons for the resuscitation being of 
various kinds (see Vampiee). But here and there 
links of connexion exist. Thus in Germany, 
Serbia, and modern Greece it is thought that 
the man who was a werwolf in life becomes a 
vampire after death. Hence the werwolf was 
burned, not buried, lest he should do mischief.® 
Again, the dead sometimes appear as werwolves. 
King John Lackland was said to be a werwolf 
after his death, on the evidence of a monk of 
Worcester. In Normandy within the last century 
priests watched at the grave to he sure of the 
good conduct of the deceased. If they saw that 
some lost person was about to become a werwolf, 
they cut off his head and threw it into the river.® 
A ghost may also appear as a wolf, like the wolf 
of Jmspach in 1684, which was the ghost of a dead 
Burgomeister.® This corresponds to the Malay 
belief that ghosts of dead wizards enter the 
bodies of tigers, unless the son of the wizard by 
certain rites attracts his father’s spirit to himself.^ 
Similar beliefs have already been noted among 
the Slavs, Benna, Chinese, natives of British 
Central Africa, Bhodesians, etc, (§ i). In New 
Zealand lizards were feared because the souls of 
those whose death-rites had been neglected became 
malignant and entered such creatures. They then 
gnawed the entrails of living mem® Demons and 

1 J. A. MacOullocb, OF, p. 277 ; E. B. Tylor, ‘Wild Men and 
Beast Children,' Anthrop, Itevi&w, i. [1863] 21 1. ; V. Ball, JAJ 
ix [1880] 466 ; PjR 2 ii. 168. For a recent instance of a wild 
girl found at Nainital, see Mommg Post, July 27, 1914, and 
other newspapers of same date. Cf. also E. Kipling’s Jungle 
Books, 

2 E. B. Sherlock, Phe Feehle-minol^d, London, 1911, p. 166. 

« Hertz, pp. 88, 122, 128. 4 Jb. p, no. 

6 S4billot, iv. 240. 6 Hertz, p. 88. 

7 T. J. Newbold, British Settlements in Straits of Malacca 
London, 1830, ii. 887. 

8 E. Tregear, JAl xix. [1890] 120. 
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spirits of all kinds frequently take animal forms 
and act as the werwolf or vampire. Thus the 
French luhin was a spirit in the form of a wolf, 
which haunted churcliyards to prey on the dead, 
like the Arabian glmli which takes the form of 
men or animals and eats corpses.^ In Ethiopian 
lives of saints the king of the devils rides^ on a 
fire*breathing wolf and is followed by fiends in the 
form of wolves, while in Meroe the wicked are 
thought to be visited by evil spirits as wolves, 
jackals, etc.® 

5 The * sending/ — k. phenomenon analogous to 
that of the werwolf is that of the * sending ’ — a 
thing or animal, sometimes animated or even 
created by the sorcerer, or some part of the 
sorcerer himself (his soul, etc.) and sent out 
by him to annoy or injure people. Examples 
occur over a wide-spread area and at various 
levels of civilization. The * sending’ is a kind 
of familiar of the wizard. In S.E. Australia the 
lizard is such a wizard familiar and is sent out 
to do injuiw.® Among the Roxo-speaking tribes 
of British Isew Guinea snakes and crocodiles are 
sent by sorcerers to kill. A fragment of the 
victim’s garment is put beside the snake in a pot ; 
then heat is applied to the pot, and the snake 
strikes at the fragment. Then it is let loose near 
where the victim passes, and attacks him because 
it recognizes the smell of the frament on him. 
More magical is the method of the Bartle Bay 
sorceress, a ‘sending’ from whose body causes 
death. It leads a separate life from her after her 
death, or may pass to her daughter. At Gelaria 
this ‘sending’ is called lahum, and resembles a 
shadow. It leaves the woman’s body when she 
is asleep, and causes disease by inserting bone or 
stone in the victim. Should any one see it, it turns 
into an animal, and then again takes its human 
form. At CoIIingwood Bay the ‘sending’ is called 
farum, and is like a limbless old woman. It turns 
to a mosquito and sucks the victim’s blood, resum- 
ing human form at dawn.'* In Banks Island, if 
any one eats a piece of a corpse, its ghost will go 
forth to harm a victim at the will of the eater. 
Here also and in the New Hebrides the mae, ox 
sea-snake, acts as the familiar spirit of those who 
profess to have had interoouxse with it,® Among 
the Malays and in Java insects and even horned 
deer are used as ‘ sendings.’® Among the Yoruha 
sorcerers use the owl as a ‘sending, and, should 
it be caught by the person whom it is intended to 
destroy, and its claws and wings broken, a similar 
injury is done to the sorcerer’s limbs,'^ In the 
Cameroons a man selects a hippopotamus, leopard, 
elephant, gorilla, etc., as a fnend, and the animal 
is then supposed to harm his enemies by stealth. 
But, if the animal dies or is slain, the man dies* 
Hence such animals are usually not hunted by 
fellow-tribesmen.® Matabele wizards digup corpses, 
transform them into hyenas, and use them as 
messengers or steeds. A wounded hyena escaping 
into a kraal is thought to show that this is the 
dwelling of a wizard,® Baronga wizards send 
forth crocodiles, lions, snakes, etc., to kill or 
wound. In Calabar each wizard has two owl 
messenger^ or sends forth inseots~-stinging ants, 
beetles, etc. — ^into the house where he is to find 

1 W. 0. Hadlfct, ffaiths and Folklore^ London, 1006, p. S74 ; 
Herta, p. 110 j l4me, Arabian SodsiVi P. 42. 

a E. A, W, Budge, The EgyptUm SMAnt London, 1907, 1. 
268, 

SAW. Howitt, JAZ xvi. C1887J 84. 

4 O. G. Saligmnnn, Mdmesims of SriU JTew Guima^ Cam- 
bridge, 1910, pp. 282 1, 640-648, 

« Oodring^n, pp. 221 1, 188. 6 Ft xlit 167. 

7 Les MMms caWiqvss^ Lyons, 1884, p. 249. 

6 J, Q. Eraser, md Msogamy. London, 1910, ii. 

696 i. 

9 T, K. Thomas, Mkmn Ftmt in JS. Afrioa, London, 

1872, p. 298. 
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his victim. Then he sends his iJdm — a gourd — to 
examine the house. Insects and ikim report 
whether there is any dangerous ./wyX or medicine, 
in it.^ 

Bavili sorcerers will leopards and crocodiles to go 
and destroy, having obtained this power through 
a medicine rubbed into their eyes. Then the 
animal becomes visible to them, and they know that 
it is at their service.® In British Central Africa 
wizards can create lions, or sometimes inspire 
existing lions, to go forth and destroy.® Among 
the Bondei ‘ dolls ’ of Indian corn are animated by 
the sorcerer, and go forth to suck the blood of a 
victim, who turns sick and dies.* Zulu wizards 
send out owls and other animals, and Basutos 
crocodiles, to injure their victims. These are 
called their amanxuSf ‘ attendants.’ ® The Eskimo 
angaJcoh sends a tupilaJc — a seal made by him. 
Should the victim kill it, he loses all strength and 
becomes a cripple. This seal is made of hones of 
various animals, covered with turf and blood, and 
charmed into life by a magic song.® A Siberian 
shaman will send out a ye-keela, or witch-animal, 
to fight that of another shaman. The shaman 
whose ye-keela is worsted shares its fate. Lapland 
wizards sent flies and darts against their enemies, 
and also a kind of hall. The last was fatal to the 
victim as well as to any one who came in its way.*^ 
Witch-doctors among the Paraguay Indians send 
forth witch-beetles to enter their victims, and 
these beetles cause meat terror when seen,® In 
Mexico, among the Tarahumare Indians sorcerers 
cause snakes, scorpions, toads, and centipedes to 
eat a man’s heart so that he dies.® The Twanas 
explain sickness as caused by an evil animal sent 
by a sorcerer to eat away the patient’s life.^® In 
ancient Scandinavia it was believed that sorcerers 
could raise up a ghost or a corpse by their magic 
power and send it to do harm to an enemy. The 
Indian, Benua, and Japanese examples of the 
animal familiar, cited above (§ i), should also be 
noted, 

Danish witches were believed to make a hare 
out of some wooden pegs and an old stocking, and 
send it to steal milk from cattle. The Esthonians 
believed in magic packets made by wizards and 
sent forth to do all kinds of mischief — c.y., to trans- 
form the victim/* Among the Celts the druids 
had the power, by singing spells over a wisp of 
straw and flinging it In their victim’s face, to 
cause him to become mad, and all madness was 
attributed to such a ‘ sending.’ 

Not dissimilar to this conc^tion of the ‘ sending’ 
is the belief entertained in Celebes regarding the 
wer-man. The Torajas believe that a man’s spirit 
or inside, lamboyo, can go forth from him as a deer, 
pig, cat, ape, etc., while he is asleep at home. 
The lamhoyo then assumes human form (this 
resembles the New Guinea lahuni). Its victim is 
fiirst made unconscious ; then in human form the 
lamhoyo cuts him up, eats the liver, and joins the 
body together again. Soon after the victim wakes, 

I Hacgregor, p, 224. 

a E. E. Dennett, FL xri. [1906} 891-898. 
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he dies. Elsewhere in Celebes a man is thought 
to have three souls. One of these, the tonoana^ 
leaves him in sleep and acts as a werwolf, but, if it 
is long aAvay or is fatally hurt, the owner dies. 

A wer-man in human shape arranged for a rendezvous with a 
woman Her husband overheard, and followed the wer-man, 
whose bodily form was meanwhile at work. He struck the 
tamboyo oritonoana, which turned to a loaf. This he thrust into 
his bamboo tobacco box. Then, carrying ib to the place where 
the man was at work, he placed it on the fire. The owner 
begged him not to do this. But he still kept it in the fire, 
whereupon the man fell dead. 

In some cases this power of sending forth the 
soul is a natiu’al gift, in others it is the result of 
contagion from another wer-man, or from anything 
with which he has been in contact. This contagion 
can he made to leave such a person in the form of 
snakes or worms by means of severe medical 
treatment. The wer-man is known by his long 
tongue and unsteady eyes, which are of a green 
colour. A wer-man, when discovered, is punished 
by death. In these instances the spirit is but 
little different from the ‘sending’ or familiar 
spirit. In some cases, however, it is thought that 
there is an actual bodily transformation, and here, 
if the animal is wounded, the man who has thus 
changed his form is similarly hurt when discovered, 
or dies.^ Among the Oraons a witch sends ont her 
soul as a cat, herself remaining insensible. Should 
it be injured in any way, she bears a similar 
wound. ^ 

This likeness may he further extended to the 
kindred phenomena of the bush- soul and the 
nagnal, both of which bear some resemblance to 
the ‘ sending ’ and to the lamboyo or tonoana. In 
Calabar the bush-soul is one of four souls possessed 
by every man. It lives in a pig, leopard, etc., un- 
seen by its owner, but it must not he neglected by 
him, else the owner turns sick. Then the witch- 
doctor advises that an offering he made to it. If 
this appeases it, all is well. If not, the man dies. 
The witch-doctor can tell the man what sort of 
animal encloses his hush-soul. He then takes care 
that neither he nor any one else harms it, for, if it 
is shot or trapped, the man dies ; vice versa, when 
the man dies, the bush- soul also dies.^ Another 
observer, J. K. Macgregor, writes that the death 
of the bush-soul merely causes weakness to its 
owner. But it is possible for a man to purchase an 
extra hush-soulfrom a witch-doctor whichis stronger 
than the other, and can be used for purposes of 
offence. He may command it to go and kill goats, 
if a leopard, or trample a farm, if a hippopotamus. 
If this soul dies, the owner also dies. The owner 
of a bush-soul can transform himself into the 
animal in which his hush -soul is. 

A chief's son who had a hippopotamus for his bush-soul had 
been paying a visit to another chief, but sent away his canoe 
Asked how he would cross the river, he replied, ‘You will see,’ 
He took the leaf of a coco-yam, placed it on the water, sat on 
it, and at once disappeared below the surface. Then he was 
seen to cross the river as a hippopotamus, and on the other side 
he became a man. 

It should be observed also that a man’s human 
soul, residing in himself, may leave his body 
through a medicine and take the souls of things 
that he desires out of a house. Then he materm- 
izes them, and the original articles fall to pieces.^ 
In Northern Nigeria among the Angass a mams 

1 A. 0. Kruijt, * Be weerwolf bij de Toradja's van Midden- 
Oelebes,’ Ti^dsohrift voor Indische faaZ-, land- en volkenkunde, 
xii. [1899] 648 f. ; J. Knebel, ib, 668 ff. ; pt. vii., Balder 
the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 811 ff. ; N. W. Thomas, BBr 
xvii. 149; A. 0. Kruijt, Met Aniviim>e^\ The Hague, 1906, 
p. 1091. 

2 P. Dehou, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, i. [1906] 

141. 

8M. H. Kingsley, West Afr, Studies, London, 1899, p. 2081 ; 
J. Parkinson, Man, vi. [1906] 121; Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy, ii. 694 ; cl p. 698 for a similar belief among the 
Balong of OamerooU, 

i Macgregor, p. 28 ; H. Goldie, Calabar and its Mission, 
Edinburgh, 1901, p. 61. 


held to have a Tcarua which enters him at birth, 
and another, its counterpart, which enters an 
animal. The death of the one causes the death of 
the other.^ The whole belief in the bush-soul is 
not unlike the Bom an belief in the genius. A 
man’s health depended on that of his genius, which 
often resided in a snake. If that was killed, the 
man whose genius it was also died.** 

The naqual belief is found in Central America. 
In this case a youth obtained his nagual by dream- 
ing of an animal after a period of solitude and 
fasting. The nagital-emmel is closely hound up 
with the man henceforward. When it dies, the 
man dies ; when it is sick, he is sick. He has also 
the power of appearing as his nagual. Any wound 
caused on the animal form is then found on the 
man.® This resembles the belief in Motu, Melan- 
esia. A lizard, snake, or stone, etc., is selected as 
a man’s tamanm. Hia life is hound up with it. 
If it dies, or gets broken, or lost, the owner dies.^ 
As already seen, the talamaur may be the soul, 
and, if it is wounded, the body is found to have a 
similar wound. In an Eskimo story the spirit of a 
witch who has made a young man ill is wounded 
in the heel. At the same moment the witch dies 
in the next house.® 

Between the werwolf superstition and the various 
beliefs cited in this section there are certain simi- 
larities. Of these that which recurs constantly is 
the belief in repercussion. 

Injury to the * sending ’ entails injury to the sorcerer (Y oruba, 
Eskimos, Siberia) ; in 3 ury to the animal friend entails injury 
to the owner (Cameroon) ; injury to the bush-soul, nagual, 
tamaniu, wer-soul, entails injury to the owner (Celebes, African 
instance, Oraons, Indiana of Guiana^ ; injury to the soul which 
takes the form of an animal entails injury to the owner ; injury 
to the soul which enters an animal temporarily entails injury to 
the owner ; injury to the soul absent from the body for some 
mischievous purpose entails injury to the owner (Eskimos, 
Melanesians) ; injury to the werwolf or other wer-animal entails 
injury to the man in his human form.^ 

The real point of connexion between all the be- 
liefs is that something belonging to the man, some 
part of the man, or the man himself in another 
form is injured. The injury then, because of the 
vital connexion between the part and the whole, 
ox thing owned and owner (sympathetic magic), is 
seen on the man himself. But it is not clear that, 
as Erazex supposes, the wide-spread belief in wer- 
animals may ‘ be found to resolve itself into a 
belief in the external soul.’ The wer-animal is, 
save in a very few instances (Hhonds, Oraons, 
Malays, Chinese, Ibos and other W. African 
peoples, Indians of Guiana), the man himself 
transformed, not his soul. And, even where the 
owner of bush-soul or nagual is supposed to change 
himself into the animal containing it, or an animal 
of the kind, the transformation is a bodily one. 
The external soul, injury to which causes injury to 
the owner, is one thing ; the wer-animal, wMcn is 
really the man himself transformed, is another. 
But the same theory or belief in repercussion is 
applicable to both. It is not by any means certain 
that the instance on which Erazer bases his theory 
of the wer-animal and the external soul can 
support it There is no evidence that, when the 
Natka novice is supposed to die and come to life 

1 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 698. 

3 Plutarch’s Romans Questions, ea. F. B. Jevons, London, 
J892, p. xlvii. 

3 T. Gage, New Survey of the W, Indies^, London, 1677, p. 
384 ; A. de Herrera, Gen. Mist of Continent and Islands of 
America, do. 1726, iv. 138 ; Brinton, ‘Hagualism,’ Rroc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc., xxxiii. [18943 261. *, Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
iii. 443f. 

4 Oodrington, p. 261. ® Kink, pp. 371 f., 468. 

4 An injury done to a fantaBm or double is also found to be 
done to the actual person (see A. Lang, Cock Lane and Common 
Sense, London, 1894, p. 61) ; cl. the Zulu idea that the iTnamba, 
or dead chiel in the form ol a snake, can be killed but may 
come to life again with the mark of the wound still upon it 
(Callaway, p. 226) 

7 TotemiSTn and Exogamy, ii. 699 1. 
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aga-in 1)61016 becoming a member of the wolf- 
society, he has exchanged souls with a wolf, so 
that both man and wolf are werwolves, or that 
there is anything here aldn to the bnsh-soul.^ K or 
again is it clear, as N. W. Thomas maintains,® that 
lycanthropy is connected with nagualism rather 
than with transformation, or that the wer-animal 
was originally the familiar of the medicine-man. 
The comparatively few instances of the spirit 
going forth as a wer-animal suggest that we are 
here on the track of a different if analogous super- 
stition to that of lycanthropy with its supposed 
hodUy transformation. Again, the familiar is 
hardly a form of the man himself, as the werwolf 
is, but rather sometimes of part of the man, or it 
is his messenger, which the werwolf does not seem 
to be. 

There may, however, be a connecting link if we regard the 
phenomena of lycanthropy as based on the hallucinatory dreams 
of insane persons, preoccupied with ideas of transformation. 
Where a medicine*man is supposed to send forth his spirit 
either in ita own shape or in that of an animal, while he remains 
quiescent at home, this may also be suggested by a hallucinatory 
dream. 

It seems better, therefore, to regard lycanthropy 
with its bodily transformation as distinct from the 
transformation of the outgoing spirit, and also 
from the ‘ sending,^ messenger, or familiar. They 
are analogous beliefs, to which similar conceptions 
— e.y., that of repercussion — have attached them- 
selves. But they are in origin different. In the 
same way, though there is much in the fairy, 
demon, or witch superstitions which is common to 
all {see Fairy), these are really distinct in origin. 

6, Conclusion. — The wide aiffusion of the wer- 
wolf superstition forms an excellent example of a 
universal belief being worked up into a supersti- 
tion or story bearing a common likeness in different 
regions. Witiiout the belief in shape-shifting the 
werwolf superstition could not have existed. But, 
this being granted, persons of diseased mind in all 
stages of civilization easily conceived themselves to 
be ferocious animals pi*eying upon other human 
beings. The belief itself was easily exploited by 
interested persons— medicine-men, sorcerei*s, etc. ; 
or some of these might themselves be half-crazed, 
as medicine-men often are through their austerities 
(see Axjstrritiks), In certain cases — e.^., that of 
the Norse deraerJb's— the insane fib was heightened 
by the wearing of animal-skins; or, in others, 
toteraism, in its later stages, may have helped the 
form of the superstition, as in the Arcadian and 
some Irish Celtic examples. 

LnmATimi#.— Ot tha numerous works written on this sub- 
Jeot in the 16th, ftud 17th centuries, the following are the most 
important : B. de Chauvincour^ Disoours dt la lycmthropU^ 
Paris, 1600; J. de Nynauid, De la iiycant/tropie, houvaiu, 
1696; Wolfeshusius, D« LycanthropiSi Leipzig, I69X. More 
modern works are r R. Audree, BthnogmmiBcm ParalUlm 
und Vergleikhe^ Leipzig, 1S89, pp. 62-86; S. Baring-Gould, 
The Booh of Were^woUm^ Londou, 1865; M. F. Bourquelot, 
* Reohercbes sur la lycanthropio,* Mimoites de la soc^U des 
antxq%iaires de France^ new ser., ix. {1849} 198-262 ; J. Grimm, 
TetUonic Mythology, Eng. tr., Loudon, 1882-88 ; W, Hertz, Der 
Wmvolf: Seiirag zur S^engeschichte, Stuttg^ 1862 ; R. 
Leubuscher, tfeoer die WehnoWe und Thiervenoandltmgm 
im MitteUlter, Berlin, 1860; E. B. Tylor, PC®, London, im, 
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LYING, — The English word ‘lie* with its con- 
geners and derivatives represents a concept which, 
if hard to define, is yet unique and irresolvable 
into any other. While it cannot be claimed either 
(a) that all persons are agreed as to what precisely 
constitutes a lie or lymg, or (5) that anything like 
the same ethical significance has at all times and 
in all communities been attached to the practice 
generally understood to be denoted by the Teutonic 
word and by the Words commonly regarded as its 
equivalents in other languages, yet in English at 

1 Totemism end Eoioga'my, it 699, lU. 649, pt vii.. Balder 

the Beautiful, a, 210t. 

2 BBrii xvii. 140, Man, iL [10023 ll7. 


any rate this term, and in a somewhat less degree 
any word or periphrasis which is thought to be 
merely a covert alternative for it, is viewed and, 
by those to whom it is applied, is resented as con- 
veying a reproach, or at least an opinion, generic- 
ally different from any other. It would probably 
be conceded that nowhere has antipathy to lying 
and sensitiveness to the imputation of it reached a 
higher intensity than among ourselves ; and a study 
of the import of the term in our own language may 
therefore he taken as in a manner typical and 
representative. 

I. Sources of modern conception. — Historically 
the English lie has, if we may so speak, a fourfold 
pedigree — Saxon, Jewish, Gresco-Latin, and Christ- 
ian. It signifies, that is, a vice or vicious act, 
which derives its peculiar reputation partly from 
the language and sentiment of our pagan fore- 
fathers, partly from conceptions that find expres- 
sion in the Hebrew Scriptures of the OT, partly 
from Greek and Homan thought and literature, 
and, as we shall contend, partly from the specific 
teachings of Christianity. If it he alleged against 
this analysis that our sensitive regard for veracity 
is rather of feudal origin, the objection, even if 
well-founded, is of no moment, that feature of 
feudal ethics being itself derived from some or all 
of the four sources enumerated. 

(1) Saxon. — The presence in all the Teutonic 
languages of a substantially identical word of like 
meaning attests the perennial importance of the 
thing meant. To ‘ lie * is to say that wMch is not. 
And we cannot doubt that the tribesman who had 
the skill, and the heart, on occasion to do this un- 
detected was held in diflerent esteem from the 
man who could not or would not ; whether in 
higher or in lower esteem, we cannot in the absence 
of adequate evidence be sure ; that might perhaps 
depend on, and change with, the varying circum- 
stances of the community. 

(2) Jewish . — When at length on British soil the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders were gradually led to pro- 
fess the Christian faith, that faith brought with it 
a moral code derived in unequal degrees from the 
three other sources named above, of which the 
most ancient and explicit was the Hebraic. 
Although the Hecaloguecontains no precept ‘Thou 
shalt not lie,* the prohibition of ‘false witness* 
reprobates the most frequent and injurious form 
of lying. Prophets ana moralists enlarged the 
prohibition. ‘ The voice of the Lord orieth unto 
the city/ says Mioah (6®), ‘for the inhabitants 
thereof have spoken lies, and their tongue is de- 
ceitful in their mouth * (6“ ; of. Is 30® 59^®, Jer 23^^) ; 
‘ Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord * 
(Fi 1#®); ‘A righteous man hateth lying* (13^3 
cf. Fs 119^®®). Especially ^ilty are ‘false pro- 
phets * who in the name of the Lord ‘ prophesylies 
... a lying vision ... a thing of nought, and the 
deceit of their own heart * (Jer 14^^ ; cf. Zee 13®). 

(3) Grcsco-Latin* — Meanwhile early Hellenic 

sentiment viewed lying without horror ; virtually, 
as craft, it had in Hermes a patron-god. Perjury, 
however, was deemed perilous, incurring the wrath 
of Zeus. Subsequently, as witness the gnomic 
poets,^ civic morality coupled veracity with justice 
as laudable (cf. Plato, 331 B); and Sophocles 

proclaimed the ugliness of falsehood : 

‘ Honourable (koXS^ it nowise Is to speak lies ; though when 
the truth brinp a man dire deatructlon, ’tie pardonable to say 
even what is not honourable ’ (frag. 828). 

Finally, philosophy pronounced falsehood intrinsi- 
cally vicious. Plato {Mep. ii 382 A, 389 B-B), while 
permitting his ‘guardians* to use it, now and 
again, medicinally and officially ‘ for the benefit of 
the State/ bids them punish it rigorously in private 
individuaJs as ‘ a practice pernicious and subversive 

1 e.g» Mimnermus, frag* 8 ; ‘ With thee and mo be trutbf most 
juet of all things.* 
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of the commonwealth,* and in his latest work 
[Laws, 730 B f. ) extols truth as ‘ foremost of all good 
things* I for the truthful man is ‘trustworthy, 
whereas he who loves wilful falsehood is untrust- 
worthy (dmcrros), and he who loves involuntary 
falsehood is foolish.* Aristotle {Eth,Nic» iv. 7. 6) 
deems ‘lying * (r6 \pev8os) essentially ‘mean [^aOXov] 
and blameworthy.* The ‘truth-lover* {(pLkaX'/idrjs) 
stands in notable contrast with him who rejoices 
in falsehood (6 rep a type of 

character distinct from him who lies for the sake 
of gain or glory [ih. § 12). In Stoicism the vicious- 
ness of falsehood, although not expressly affirmed, 
is tacitly assumed. Thus ideal good is in effect de- 
fined by Seneca {Ep, Ixvi. 6) as ‘ a mind set on 
truth.* ^ To the consistent Stoic acceptance of un- 
verified ‘ opinion * as a substitute for truth or real 
knowledge would be eq^uivalent to inveracity. 
Altogether, Greek philosophy had energetically 
discountenanced the art of lying, and, when 
Latinized, had found an ally in old-fashioned 
Koman prejudice against wilful untruth. 

(4) Christian. — ^The NT endorsed and deepened 
the injunctions of Jewish theology and Gentile 
ethics. ‘ Lie not one to another,* writes St. Paul 
to the^ Oolossians (3®) ; the Christian is to forgo 
all ‘ lying,’ and this for the new and characteristi- 
cally Christian reason that ‘ we are members one of 
another’ (Eph And with this Pauline moni- 
tion the warnings of the Apocalypse agree. Into 
the heavenly city no ‘liar* may enter (Eev21’'); 
outcast thence is ‘ every one that loveth and maketh 
a lie * (22^®), where nothing is lost to the ethics of 
truth if by ‘ lie * be meant idol or counterfeit god ; 
that, theologically, is the typical lie — ^idolatry 
falsifying man’s conception of the divine attributes 
and therewith the standard of truth. In the 
Synoptic Gospels ‘hypocrisy’ (Mt 23^®, Lk 12^) 
would appear to express what in St. John is called 
simply ‘lying* of which ‘the devil’ (Jn 8^) 

is first cause. Thus for Christianity the spirit of 
lying is opposed to the spirit of truth as darkness 
is to light. It is antagonistic to God and incom- 
patible with fellowship in the Church of Christ. 
And this abhorrence of lying as deadly sin, though 
too often grievously violated in nominal Chris- 
tendom, has endured throughout the centuries, 
permeates our finest literature, and is reflected in 
the life and conduct of many a plain, honest man 
to-day. 

2 . Philosophical theories. — Theology and custom- 
morality apart, moral philosophers of different 
schools condemn lying on different grounds; the 
intuitionist as intrinsically repugnant to ‘right 
reason * or ‘ moral sense ’ or ‘ conscience,* the eudae- 
monist or perfectionist because it impairs well- 
being and smf-development, the utilitarian because, 
on the whole, if not in every instance, it would 
tend to the diminution of the sum-total of pleasure 
experienced. Whether the utilitarian sanction is 
well-founded in fact may be questioned. It is argu- 
able that the wide acceptance of utilitarian ethics 
has been attended by an increased indifference to 
truth. Whereas lying is demonstrably contrary to 
other ideals — universal benevolence, perfection, or 
the heantiful — ^there is no guarantee that truth- 
seeking will bring either to the individual or to 
the community a surplus of pleasure, or that more 
pleasure may not be secured by an admixture of 
well-timed falsehood. But, even if utilitarian theory 
could demonstrate the all hut universal inexj^edi- 
ency of lying, such calculative disapproval of it as 
hedonistically impolitic is not the same thing as 
hating a lie for its own sake. It is this that 
would seem to be ethically the point of main con- 
sequence, distinguishing man from man — the 

1 * Animus vera intuens, peritus fugiendorum ao petendorum, 
non ex opinione, sed ox natura pretia rebus imponens,* 


presence or absence of a deep aversion to lying as 
such. ^ Of less real importance is the much debated 
question, too complex to summarize here, of excep- 
tional contingencies in which, notwithstanding that 
aversion, it may be right to speak falsely, just as 
killing is sometimes right. But we may consider 
whether lies can be classified, and attempt a more 
exact determination of the essential constituents 
of lying. 

3. Analysis and classification of lying. — The aim 
of a lie is to misrepresent facts, or purpose, or feel- 
ing. To be a liar is to do this habitually and wil- 
fully. Of each particular lie the motive is normally 
some ^ain foreseen or conjectured as attainable by 
deceiving somebody as to (1) what has happened, 
(2) what one purposes, or (3) how one feels. In 
popular usage the term ‘ lie ’ is apt to be limited to 
the first kind. But I lie no less really, if (2) I 
romise what I have no intention of doing, or if (3), 
eing glad, I feign sorrow. This is sometimes 
overlooked or even denied. With regard to declara- 
tions of purpose, it is rightly urged that unforeseen 
circumstances alter cases, and to promise what one 
may eventually see reason not to perform is no 
falsehood. But it is lying, if at the time of speak- 
ing I have not the intention professed ; or if I 
deliberately, but insincerely, protest that in no 
circumstances will I change my mind ; or if, having 
changed it, I allow those concerned to go on believ- 
ing my purpose to be unchanged. The last is a 
very common form of falsehood. Similarly, as 
regards feeling, many people who would be ashamed 
to state that they had seen what they had not seen, 
make no scruple about pretendmg goodwill towards 
persons for worn they have none, with the object 
sometimes of getting general credit for a kindness 
of heart which is not theirs, sometimes of mislead- 
ing the victims of their dissimulation. 

Not all deceit, however, is lying. Eor, although 
the essence of lying is intent to deceive, there must 
be also, to constitute a lie, either (a) untrue words, 
or (6) such reticence as in the context (of speech or 
action) amounts to false statement— if I say 
‘ He gave me twenty pounds,’ when in fact he gave 
me fifty (cf. Ac 5®), or if I adopt and publish as my 
own an essay largely written by another man. To 
lie is, as Kant well says, ‘ to communicate one’s 
thoughts to another through words which (inten- 
tionmly) contain the opposite of that which the 
speaker thinks.* It matters not whether the false 
belief is created by positive affirmation or by omis- 
sion of words necessary to the establishment of a 
true belief. 

Allegory is not falsehood, provided it is designed 
and adapted to embody truth. It was because earljr 
Greek mythology did not in Plato*s judgment fulfil 
this condition that he regarded allegorizing inter- 
pretations of it as in no way bettering the case for 
Homer and Hesiod [Rep. ii. 378 D). As with alle- 
gory, so with all fiction. Stage-plays and novels 
exhibit in the form of ‘ stories * events that are not 
history, present or past, and yet mislead nobody. 
A ‘ story * is a lie, then, only when it falsely disowns 
its fictitious origin. Even pseudonymous author- 
ship does not necessarily involve falsehood. Not 
all illusion is deception. Daniel is dramatically 
as legitimate as Hamlet or Coriolanus. But the 
pope who, to intimidate a Frankish king and 
practising on his credulity, sent him a private 
tetter purporting to come h'om St. Peter was no 
I dramatist, but a forger ; and forgery is falsehood. 
It is doubtful whether eg^uivocation, where a state- 
ment is equally susceptible of two meanings, one 
false and one true, should, because calculated to 
deceive, be accounted lying. As an isolated act, it 
probably should not. But the man who habitually 

1 E. Oaird, Critical Philosophy of Kmt, Qlasffow, 1889, ii. 
837. 
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emiivoeates is an untruthful man. Under the head 
of equivocation may fairly be brought many of those 
partially deceptive utterances which are sometimes, 
but unconvincingly, defended as mere social con- 
ventions on a par with the customary phraseology 
of address and other ‘common forms of speech 
generally understood/^ If, e.g,j in declining an 
unwelcome invitation I express regret at being 
nnable to accept it, the defence that this is a usual 
and well-understood way of notifying my intention, 
while disguising the motive, is inadequate. But, 
supposing I do regret the disappointment which 
my refusal may cause or the circumstances which 
render the invitation unacceptable, the phrase 
employed is equivocal rather tlian actually false. 
If, mstead of declining, I profess ‘pleasure in accept- 
ing ’ the invitation, the pleasure need not be wholly 
fictitious ; for it is in my power by an effort of 
goodwill («) to feel pleasure in accepting, and not 
refusing, the civility offered, and (&) to find altru- 
istic pleasure in a visit not naturally attractive. By 
thus choosing to he pleased, a man determines on 
the side of truth what would have been equivoca- 
tion. Even where there is an actual element of 
falsehood, we recognize decrees of insincerity. A 
statement which in the main reveals the speaker's 
purpose, feeling, or knowledge of fact, but disguises 
some detail, is not in the same degree vicious as an 
entirely misleading utterance, unless, of course, 
the point misrepresented is the most essential, in 
which case the saying may he exemplified that ‘ the 
worst lies are half truths/ Yet we cannot alto- 
gether reject the widely spread view of ‘ common 
sense/ that a direct lie stands on a different footing 
from any indirect device whether of hiding the 
truth {suppressio mri) or of creating a false impres- 
sion {snggestio falsi). There is a common under- 
standing that, when we speak, we do not state 
what we know to be untrue. Socially regarded, 
then, a direct lie is a graver breach of faith, and 
a worse blow to mutual confidence, than any state- 
ment, however evasive, which does not actually 
violate this understanding. 

4 . Conclusion, — On the whole, the main difierence 
between ancient and ‘modern * views of inveracity 
is that in the latter censure is directed primarily 
on discrepance between statement and thought 
rather than on the divergence from reality of 
a spoken, or nnuttered, proposition. ‘Modern^ 
morality tends to be severe upon misstatements, 
apparently wilful, of particular facts, but is 
strangely lenient wherever ‘ignorance' can be 
pleaded—as if ignorance was not often wilful, or 
reckless, indifference to truth. Many persons will 
habltualby declare as fact anything that they do 
not positively know to he untrue, and, when con- 

I J, Butler, Analogy ^ Dissertation ii. * Of the Nature of Virtue’ 
(ad Jin,) (ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 1900, p. 296). 


victed of error, take no shame to themselves. 
They ‘ thought ' it was so. To Plato such untrue 
‘thought' or ‘lie in the soul ' appeared more 
manifestly evil than any spoken lie ; and, though 
Christianity, supervening, emphasized the distinc- 
tion between wilful sin and intellectual error, 
there is nothing in the NT to justify, and the 
Johannine writings abundantly discountenance, 
the ‘ modern ' view aforesaid, which indeed rests 
upon nothing better than the assumption that we 
are entitled to ignore truth, if not to pervert it. 
In practice the former habit leads on to the latter. 
Having once entertained and echoed some un- 
truthful allegation, a man will often shut his ears 
to all disproof and pervert other facts in support 
of it. Again, if ‘ lying ’ proper implies some kind 
of utterance, the wider concept of ‘ falsehood' in- 
cludes {a) self-deception, and ( 6 ) the unuttered lie 
cherished in the heart and potent to vitiate judg- 
ments whether of fact or of value. The dishonest- 
minded man frequently propagates untruth with- 
out any formal or positive lying. If he thus^ on 
technical grounds escapes being designated a liar, 
he yet comes ^^dthin Aristotle’s description of ‘ the 
man who delights in falsehood as such.^ Doubtless 
this permanent disposition is acquired only through 
repeated indulgence in lying for the sake of some 
particular gain. If it is seldom attained, an in- 
termediate stage is very frequent. Many men 
and women rarely tell tne truth, regarding it as 
something too precious to give away 1 

The relation of inveracity to ‘ that most excel- 
lent of all virtuous principles, the active principle 
of benevolence,' emerges in Butler’s ‘ Dissertation 
of the Nature of Virtue/ Linking ‘falsehood' as 
a cardinal vice with ‘injustice’ and ‘unprovoked 
violence,’ Butler holds that ‘veracity as well as 
justice is to be our rule^ of life'j by these our 
benevolence must be conditioned. 

Of the view which condemns lying as violation 
of a man's duty to himself, the Epical exponent 
is Kant, who stigmatizes a lie as ‘ an annihilation 
of the dignity of man,' and deprecates argument 
from the injury done by the liar to others as con- 
fusing ‘ the duty of truth with the duty of benefi- 
cence^ {Caird, li. 384). On the other hand, the 
best English moralisli of the past century, not- 
ably Sidgwick and Martineau, take a wider and at 
the same time a more discriminating view of the 
nature and harmfulness of falsehood. 

LiTRRATcm».— In addition to the authorities quotied in the 
art. see H. Sidgwick, Methods 0f JSthics'^, London, 1907, bk. 
iU. oh. vii. (ixom the intuitional standpoint), bk. iv. ch. iii. 
(from the utilitarian standpoint) ; J. Martineau, Types oj 
Mhical Oxford, 1886, section on * Veracity’ (pt. H. bk. 

i. oh, 6, ^12)*, T. W. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, do. 1888, 
p. 844 f. ; J, S. Mackenzie, Mamial of Ethics, London, 1897, 
pp. 189, 819 f . ; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good tmd Evil, Oxford, 
1907, i 90, 192-196. Fox the attitude of non-Ohnstian peoples 
towards lying see MI, ch. xxx. t J. M. SCHULHOF. 
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MA'ARRI.— 

X. Life.-— Abn’l-'AIS Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallih Ibn SulalmSD al- 
Ma’arri, the celebrated Muhammadan poet and man of letters, 
was bom in A.». 078 at Ma'arra (Ma'arrat al-Nu'man), a 
prosperous Syrian town situated about 20 miles south of 
Aleppo. At an early age he became almost completely blind in 
consequence of an attack of smallpox, but so extraordinary was 
his power of memory that this misfortune did not seriously 
interfere with the literary studies to which he afterwards 
devoted himself. It would seem that at first he intended to 
make poetryhis profession, fihe sums gained by writing pane- 
gyrics were often immense, and may well have tempted an 
ambitious youth with the example of Motanabbj before him, 
Abu’l-’AIft, however, dedarea that his poems were not written 
for hire. Probablv this is true in the sense that he soon 


abandoned a career which, lucrative as it might be, entailed 
dependence on the precarious favours of patronage and was 
destructtve of every feeling of self-respect. From the age 0 ! 
20 to 36 he remained at Maarra, a poor and comparatively un- 
known scholar, supported by a smell annual pension paid from 
a trust-fund. During this time he composed the greater part 
of the collection of poems entitled Siqt aUzand(^ Sparks from 
the Tinder q, in which the influence of Mutanabhi is apparent. 
With the obiBOt of seeking a wider field for hia talents, he left 
Mantra in A.n. 1008 and journeyed to Baghdad, where he was 
well received by the learned men ; but, instead of settling there, 
as he had planned, he departed after a stay of eighteen months, 
and, on returning home, announced his intention to retire from 
the worldi Though, according to his own statement, it was lack 
of means and the news of his mother’s illness that caused him 
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to quit the capital, there seems to be little doubt that he took 
this step on account of an indignity which he suffered at the 
bands of a powerful noble whom he was so imprudent as to 
offend. The remainder of his life was passed in teaching and 
writing. Hia picture of himself as a misanthropic recluse 
conveys a false impression. From Baghdad he returned with a 
reputation that not only made him the first man in his native 
town, but also brought disciples from all parts to hear him dis- 
course on Arabic philology and literature. He had many friends, 
and his letters to them show ‘a kindly interest both m men 
and things ’ {The Letters of AWUAIS.^ ed. Margoliouth, Introd. 
p. xxx). He complains of his poverty, but the Persian poet 
Nagir-i Khusrau, who visited Ma’arra in a.d 1047, describes him 
as very rich (Safar-ndmah, ed. 0 Sobefer, Paris, 1881, p. 10= 
p. 36 of the Fr. tr.). Ma'arridied m A.i>. 1058. 

3, Writings. — ^Besides the al-zand, already mentioned, 
Ma’arriis the author of another and far more remarkable volume 
of poetry, entitled Luzum md law yalzam, m reference to a 
technical peculiarity of rhyme, and generally known as the 
Luzumiyydt. These poems, written after his visit to Baghdad, 
contain religious, moral, and philosophical reflexions and deal 
with a great variety of topics. The prevailing tone is pessi- 
mistic and sceptical, but many passages occur in which 
Ma'arri speaks as an orthodox Muslim, The Risdlat al-ghvfrdn 
(descnbed and partially translated by the present writer in 
JRAS, 1900, pp. 687-720, and 1902, pp. 75-101, 837-362, 813- 
847 ; ed. Cairo, 1907) takes the form of an epistle addressed to 
‘All ibn Man?ur of Aleppo, who is better kno%vn by the name of 
Ibn al-Qarih. In this Lucianic work Ibn al-(^arih is imagined to 
have entered paradise, where he holds a series of com ersations 
with pre-Islaraic poets, and the author discusses the opinions of 
the leading Muhammadan freethinkers (zanddiqa). His Letters^ 
composed in an elaborately artificial and allusive style, have 
been edited, with Eng. tr., by D. S. Margoliouth. The long 
list of his minor works, of which only a few are extant, includes a 
supposed imitation of the Qur’an, entitled Al-fu§ulwa %ghdy at 
Ma’arri is said to have boasted that, if it were ‘ polished by the 
tongues of four centuries of readers,’ it would bear ooniparison 
with the original (see references in I. Goldziher, Muhamm. 
Studieut Halle, 1889-90, ii. 403) ; but this appears to be an in- 
vention. What he attempted was probably a parody of 
Qur’anic style rather than a deliberate challenge to the dogma 
of i'ydz, which claims for the Qur’an a miraculous and 
inimitable perfection. 

3 . Doctrines. — It is difficult to give a clear 
account of Ma'arri’s religious and philosophical 
beliefs. Not only are they, to large extent, 
negative in character, hut the evidence derived 
from some passages in his writings is counter- 
balanced hy other passages which, if they stood 
alone, would lead us to the opposite conclusion. 
These contradictions are most strikingly exempli- 
fied in his attitude towards Islam, Any one who 
wished to prove him orthodox might quote from 
the Luzumiyyat numerous instances in which the 
poet unequivocally accepts nearly all the chief 
Muhammadan doctrines, yet his pages are full 
of denials, doubts, and criticisms which, though 
cautiously expressed, show a strong anti-Islamic 
tendency, and wiU convince any impartial reader 
that the charge of heresy brought against him hy 
certain of his contemporaries was not unjustified. 
Several explanations of the inconsistency have 
been offered. The question is important, since 
whatever solution we adopt must affect our 
estimate of Ma*ani. Can it be assumed that he 
is equally sincere when he writes as a pious Muslim 
and when he preaches the gospel of rationalism ? 
That seems incredible, except on the hypothesis 
that Ma*arrl, while doubting the divine origin of 
Islam, also distrusted the human intellect, and 
hesitated to cut himself loose from the faith in 
which he was bred. Such an explanation, however, 
does not accord with his confident and emphatic 
appeal to reason as the highest authority. The 
following quotations from the Cairo ed. of the 
Luzumiyydt (A.D. 1891) illustrate his views on this 
point. 

* Reason is the most precious gift thou bast received, ’ (i. 161. 1). 
‘Traditions have come down to us which, if they be genuine, 
possess great importance ; but they are weakly attested. 
Consult Reason and pay no heed to anything else. Reason is 
the best adviser m the world’ (i. 288. 8f ), ‘Be guided by 
Reason and do whatever it deems good ’ (i. 394. 8). My Reason 
is indignant that I should lay it aside in order to follow Shaft 1 
and Malik’ (ii. 160. 8). ’ 0 Reason, *tis thou that speakest the 
truth. Perish the fool who invents traditions or expounds 


them 1 ’ (ii. 196. 4) , , 

Those who hold that Maarri’s orthodox utter- 
ances do not express what he wholly or partly 


believed, but were designed to mask his real 
convictions and to serve as a defence against any 
dangerous attack, are attributing to him a course 
of action that he himself openly professes. 

‘Society compels me to play the hypocrite’ (ii. 139. 4). ‘I 
raise my voice to pronounce absurdities, but I only whisper the 
truth’ (li. 36 13). * Conceal thy thoughts even from the friend 
at thy side ’ ( 1 . 272. 1). 

His opinions were of a sort that could not be 
communicated without some disguise ; and this 
necessity, which he disliked (cf. ii. 34. 2), is the 
source of many superficial contradictions in his 
writings. The suggestion that his ideas were 
dictated and controlled by the complex form of 
rhyme which he uses throughout the Luzumiyydt 
IS inadequate as a general explanation of the facts, 
although it may cover part of them. Something 
also should be allowed for the influence of an 
Islamic atmosphere and tradition upon the lan- 
guage of the poems, an influence to which, perhaps, 
their author at times consciously surrendered 
himself. 

While Ma'arri adopted certain ascetic practices 
and held certain religious and moral beliefs, his 
genius was essentially critical, sceptical, more apt 
to destroy than to construct. He could think for 
himself, hut lacked the power of developing and 
combining his speculations. Unable to find rest in 
any religious or philosophical system, he fell into 
a fatalistic pessimism tempered, as not seldom 
happens in such cases, hy a good deal of active 
benevolence. He claims to unfold to his readers 
the secret thoughts of mankind (L 230. 15), and it 
is true that his poems reveal the inmost spirit of 
contemporary Muhammadan culture in its many- 
sided aspects. We are here concerned only with 
his main points of view and with the opinions and 
beliefs to which he was led by reflecting on the 
problems of life. For the sake of convenience the 
subject may be classified under a few general 
heads. 

{a) Scepticism. — In several passages of the 
Luzumiyydt Ma*arri discusses the origin and 
nature of religion. He ignores, although he does 
not formally deny, the theory of divine revelation. 
Eeligion, as he sees it, is a matter of inheritance 
and habit. 

‘They live as their fathers lived before them, and bequeath 
their religion mechanically, just as they found it ’ ( 1 , 248. 18). 

‘ In all thy affairs thou art safcisfted with blind conformity, even 
when thou sayesb, “ God is One ” ’ (1 252 2). 

He disapproves of conformity {taqUd)^ not because 
it is opposed bo genuine faith, but on the ground 
that it is irrational. 

‘ It is not reason that makes men religious r they are taught 
religion by their next of kin’ ( 11 . 403. 18); cf. the celebrated 
verses (ii. 201. 7 ff.) . ’ The Muslims are mistaken and the 
Christians are on the wrong road, | And the Jews are all astray 
and the Magians are in error. | Mankind fall into two classes 
■—the intelligent \ Without religion, and the religious without 
intelligence.’ 

The whole fabric of popular religion is raised on 
fear, fraud, and greed (i, 251. last line, 66. 9, ii. 
196. 5). The poet characterizes the great world- 
systems as a mass of forged traditions and doc- 
trines which not only are repugnant to reason but 
have undergone vital alteration at the hands of 
their own adherents (ii. 20. 15, 196. 8, 404, 2, 409. 
9 ). All of them are tainted with falsehood ; no 
community possesses the truth {hudd) entire (ii. 
177 . 10). Ma'arri does not shrink from applying 
this principle to Islam, though here, as has been 
remarked above, he speaks with two voices and 
avoids positive statements of disbelief. In the 
case of other religions his criticism is less restrained ; 
thus, referring to the Crucifixion, he says (ii. 
409. 7 ff.): 

‘If what they i[the Ohristians] say concerning Jesus is true, 
where was His father? How did He abandon His sou to His 
enemies ? , Or do they suppose that they defeated Hina ? * 

He disbelieves in miracles (ii. 252. 11), augury 
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(i, 104. 3, 327. 10), and astrology (i. 254. 1, ii. 330, 2), 
On these matters he had been able to reach a 
definite conclusion, but he was rarely so fortunate. 
Experience assured him that human knowledge is 
a leap in the dark. 

‘ Thiwe is no certainty ; my utmost effort results only in 
opinion and conjecture ' (ii. 23. 14). ‘ Oolocynth does not Imow 
what gave it its bitterness, nor honey why it is sweet. Ye 
ashed me, but I had no power to answer you : any one who 
pretends to know is a bar ’ (i* lOS. 6). 

All his metaphysical speculations close on the 
note of agnosticism. 

* Some men assert that nothing really exists, but have they 
proved that there is neither misery nor happiness ? We oppose 
them in this controversy, and God knows which of us is farther 
from the truth ’ (ii. 281. 1). 

As regards the question of a future life, he 
admits that the soul may perhaps be immortal 
(ii. 171. 7). No one can tell whither it goes (i. 225. 
7, 248. 6). It is a subtle thing, and, although it is 
confined in the body, the intellect cannot perceive 
it ; will it he conscious of what befalls it hereafter ? 
(i. 211. 6). If mind accompanies it, it may have 
memory of its life in this world (i. 140. 6). The 
doctrine of metempsychosis is not corroborated by 
reason (ii. 171. Oft.). In other passages, however, 
he alludes to an infinite cycle of dissolution and 
re-composition, of death and re-birth, as the destiny 
of all living beings (ii. 169. 13 ff.). 

(5) Amidst the welter of doubt 

from which he struggled in vain to escape Ma'arri 
found one undeniable fact, namely, death (i. 256. 
6, 291. If.). Wherever he looked, he saw the 
cruel hand of Fate dragging all to destruction (ii. 
146. 13). The life of man is a journey to the tomb 
(ii. 81. last line), a bridge between two deaths (i. 
308. 12), a disease which only death can cm-e (i. 
182. 3), a long torment (i. 69. penult,). Contem- 
plating the futile pain of existence, he exclaims : 

'May I never rise from the dead 1 I take no delight in living, 
though my fame is spread afar' (i. 426. 9f. ; cf. i. 374. 17). 

Of such a view of life celibacy is the lomcal conse- 
quence, nor in this case could the poet be accused 
of preaching what he did not practise (ii. 359. 7 ft. ). 
He held that procreation is a sin (i. 46. 3 ft'., ii. 
299. 4). No one has the right to increase the sura 
of suffering by bringing cmldren into the world 
(i. 349. 13) : 

* If you wish to be Tdnd to your sons, leave them in your 
loins' (i. 897. last line). 

Children are burdens (i. 289. 12), and a man’s son 
is his worst foe (i. 400. 2 ,* cf. i. 45. 3 ff.). Fathers 
should provide husbands for their daughters, but 
should warn their sons not to marry (i, 216. 10). 
Ma'arri depicts the universal misery and wicked- 
ness of mankind in terras that no satirist has 
surpassed. The world is a sea of raging passions 
which drive us to and fro until we are engulfed 
(i. 49. 6) ; it is like a carcass, and we are the dogs 
barking around it (i. 224, 9). 

'When you come back to realities, every human bein? is 
wretched * (u. 20 7^. 

He repeats again and again that human nature is 
radically evil (i. 50. 8, 94. 3, 363. Ilf., 403. 5). 

'Better than the best of them is a rock which commits no 
wrong and tells no lies ' (i. 96. 12). 

Good is soon burnt out, hut evil smoulders for a 
long time (i. 270. 11 f.). The proportion of good in 
the world is exceedingly small (i. 316. 3). Fate, 
not free will, is the cause of men’s wickedness, 
the crow cannot change its colour (i, 811. 

‘Do not seek to reform a world whose righteousness God 
never ordained' (i. 110. 3). 

It follows that no human actions incur blame or 
deserve praise, and the poet says in one place 
(ii. 79. 10 f.) that only religious scruples prevented 
him from accepting this doctrine. Elsewhere he 
denies that men sin under compulsion (i. 354. 8, 
ii. 254. 3). r V , 

'They are unjust to each other, hut the Creator of injustice 
IS certamly just ' (ii, 280. 6). 


While castigating his neighbours and contem- 
poraries, Maurri does not spare himself (i. 48. 7). 
His pessimism extends to the future •. 

‘ If this age is bad, the next will be worse ' (ii. 171. 17). 

(c) Ascetioism . — He earnestly desired to with- 
draw from a society of knaves and hypocrites and 
a world of bitter illusions. 

‘Would that I were a savage in the desert, idly smelling the 
spring flowers 1 ’ (li. 28. 14) ‘ Be a hermit as far as possible, 

for one who speaks the truth is a bore to his friends’ (L 66. Ik 
‘ The happiest man in the world is an ascetic who dies child- 
less ' < 1 . 212. 8) 

But the value of asceticism depends on the motives 
by which it is inspired : the hnmhle father of a 
family is superior to the ostentatious pietist (i. 208. 
17 ff. ). MaWri seems to have learned at Baghdad, 
if not during his earlier travels, some peculiar 
doctrines and practices of Indian origin, connected 
more particularly with the Jains. He thinks it 
wrong to kill animals for food or to hurt them in 
any way, and therefore excludes from his diet not 
only meat, but also eggs, milk, and honey (i. 232. 
9 ff., ii. 169. 9, 210. 13, 264. 13, 373. 9 ; cf. JHASy 
1902, p. 313 ff.). In his opinion there is greater 
virtue in letting go a captured flea than in giving 
alms to a beggar (i. 212. 9). He praises the Indian 
custom of burning the dead instead of burying 
them, and adduces practical arguments in favour 
of cremation (i. 235. 5ff., 418. 20 f., ii. 407. 3). 
The religious enthusiasm of the Indian ascetics 
who throw themselves alive into the flames fills him 
with admiration (i. 260. 6ff., ii. 253. 6f.). Char- 
acteristically enough, he alleges as a reason for 
abstaining from wine the fact that the forbidden 
beverage is destructive to the intellect (ii. 312. 14, 
361. 11), 

(c?) Edigion and ethics. — Though Ma*arri be- 
lieved tlie’whole conception of religion as a super- 
natural revelation to be false, he was nevertheless 
a firm monotheist (i. 47. 12, 279. 12, 281. 4f.). 
Eeason, he says, assures us of the existence of an 
eternal Creator (i. 249. 9), whom he seems to have 
identified with an omnipotent, all-encompassing 
Fate. Whether his idea of God is truly expressed 
by the orthodox phrases which he employs may be 
left an open question. At all events, his religious 
beliefs were based on intellectual conviction, not 
on traditional authority (i. 128. 8, 129. last line, 
358. 16). 

‘Truth is nofc to be found in the Pentateuch: follow thy 
reason and do what it deems good' (1. 894. SfJ. 

Keligion, as he defines ft, is fear of God, renuncia- 
tion of pleasures, and avoidance of sin (i. 316. 12, 
361. 17, ii. 298. 12, 329. 12), but also embraces the 
obligation of dealing justly with every one (i. 103. 
11). He asserts that all acts and forms of worship 
axe useless without obedience to the unwritten 
moral law which is prescribed by reason and con- 
science. It is evident that he regarded this law 
as supreme and self-sufficing, for he never made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca nor did he take part in 
the public prayers (i. 100. 8). Virtue consists not 
in fasting and praying and wearing ascetic garb, 
but in abandoning wickedness and purging the 
breast of malice and envy (i. 285. 13 f.). That man 
is ignorant of true piety who, when he has an 
opportuni^ of satisfying his desires, does not 
abstain (ii. 159. 13 f.). A trivial wrong to one’s 
neighbour will be more severely punished hereafter 
than neglect to fast or pray (ii. 294. 9). Ma'arrI 
had no sympathy with religious or sectarian 
prejudice. 

He observes that, 'when a religion is established, its ad- 
herents contemn and revile aU other creeds ' (ii. 406. last line), 
but his own opinion is that a Christian priest may do one 
more good than a Muslim preacher 93. 7). ' Were it not for 
the radical hatred implanted In human nature, churches and 
mosques would have risen side by side ’ (ii. 82. 6), 

Worldly ambition causes theologians to write con- 
troversial books full of vain words and endless 
analogies (i. 249. 6 ff.). 
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pardon of God and pay no heed to what is said by Abn’I- 
Hndhail and Ibn Kallab * (i. 131. 5). 

While refusing to acknowledge any authority that 
is less than divine, the poet finds the source and 
sanction of his freedom in the reason with which 
God has endowed him. 

‘Serve God Himself, not His servants, for religion enslaves 
and reason emancipates * (i. 326. 13). 

Though man is naturally evil, the mind can ac- 
quire virtue (i. 241. 4). Virtue must be sought 
and practised for its own sake without desire of 
praise from men or hope of reward from God : it is 
a consolation for the woes of this life (ii. 341. 15 f. ; 
cf. i. 142. 5, 312. 10, 333. 10, 437. 7). Humility 
should go hand in hand with charity. 

‘ Do as you would be done by ' (ii. 87. 7). ‘ Show kindness to 
the poor and never despise them, for receiving your bounty ’ 
(i. 176. 11). ‘Forget your good deeds* (i. 349. 16). ‘Forgive 
your neighbours, but be merciless to yourself’ (i. 360. 13). 

Slaves ought to be treated kindly, also animals 
and birds (ii. 25. 16 f., 81. 4). If Ma’arrisays some 
hard things about women, he is far from being a 
misogynist, and he makes handsome amends when 
he declares that a good wife is man’s first para- 
dise (i. 356. 12). He regards polygamy as unjust 
to the wife and calamitous for the husband, but 
his views on the education of women must have 
seemed to his Muslim readers curiously old- 
fashioned (i. 62. 12 ff., 192. 2 fE*., ii, 235. 1 if.). 

Litbratdrb. — T he most complete biography of Ma’arri is con- 
tained In D. S. Margoliouth’s ed. of the Detfers, Oxford, 1898, 
Introd., and the best general survey of his religious and philo- 
sophical opinions in A. von Kremer, ‘itleberidie philosophischen 
Gedichte des Abul-*A14 Ma'arry,* SWAW^ phil.-hist. Olasse, 
cxvii. 6 [1889], See also, in addition to the works cifced in the 
art., C. Rieu, X>t A‘bu-%Al(B Poetce AraMci mta et carmimbus^ 
Bonn, 1848; A. von Kremer, CvlturgeschichU des Orients 
unter den ChdhSen^ Vienna, 1876-77, ii, 386-396, also in ZDMO 
xxix. [1876] 804-812, xxx. [1876] 40-62, xxxi. [1877] 471-483, 
xxxviii. [1884] 498-629; D. S. MargoUouth. ‘Abul-’Ala al- 
Maarn’s Correspondence on Vegetarianism,' JJRASf, 1902, pp. 
289-332 ; R. A. Nicholson, A lAtermy Eutory of the Arabs, 
London, 1907, pp. 813-324 ; H. Baerlein, The Diwan of Abu 7- 
Aid, do. 1908, Abu %Ald the Syrian, do. 1914 ; C. Brockel- 
mann, Oesch. der arab. Idtteratur, Weimar and Berlin, 1898- 
1902, i. 2B4f. KEYNOLD A. HiCHOLSON. 

MACED ON IAN ISM. — i. Introduction. — In 

the closing years of the 4th and the first half of the 
5th cent, the Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians 
were regarded as the most important heretical 
groups deriving their origin from the Arian contro- 
versies. Three laws of Theodosius, dating from 
A.D. 383 and 384 [Cod. Theod. xvi. v. 11-13), are in 
the main directed against them, and the latest of 
these speaks of the three heretical designations as 
‘inter sacrm religionis officia pro suis erroribns | 
famosa nomina.’ About three years afterwards 
Jerome [in Eph. ii. [on 4®^*], ed. D. Vallarsi, Venice, 
1766-72, vii. 1, p. 610 G=iPL xxvi. 528) and, as 
far down as 450, Nestorius {Liber Heraclidis^ tr. 
F. Nan, Paris, 1910, p. 148) link together the names 
of Arius, Macedonius, and Eunomins in a similar 
way. Didymns of Alexandria, in his de THnitate 
— a work which is not distinctly named in Jerome’s 
Catalogue of Authors (ch. 109), and which, there- 
fore, cannot have been written long before A.D. 
392, and may even be of later date — ^regards the 
Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians, whom he 
sometimes conjoins (ii. 11 [P(r xxxix. 661 B], ii. 12 
[i6. 673 B and 688 B]), as the most outstanding 
adversaries of orthodoxy. Augustine (c. 402) brings 
them before us as the non-Catholics of the East [de 
Unit eccl. i. iii. 6 [FL xliii. 395]) ; in 415 Jerome 
describes them in similar terms [Bp. cxxxiii., ‘ad 
Ctesiphontem ’ 11 [Vail. i. 2, p. 1040 B=:PA xxii. 
1159]) ; and Socrates (c. 440) recognizes them as the 
heretical sects of his time [HE 1 . vL 41, v. xx. 1). 
As regards the heresy r&v ISkivofnavOtVi drovv 
*Avofiol(ay, Kal t(^v ^ApeiavCoVi etrovv 

(Council of Constantinople in 381 ; J. D. Mansi, 
Sacrorum conciliorum . . . collection Venice, 1759- 
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98, iii. 560), we are so well informed that in dealing 
with them we can start from their date of origin. 
In the case of the Macedonians, however, the posi- 
tion is less favourable. It will therefore be advis- 
able, first of all, to determine the characteristic 
standpoint of the Macedonians who, towards the 
close of the 4th and in the first half of the 5th 
cent., formed a definite sect distinct from the 
orthodox Church. 

2. Sources for the history of the Macedonians 
from c. 383 to 450. — As sources for our inquiry we 
have, besides the historians of the 6th cent., the 
following works ; [a) the de Trinitate of Bidymns 
mentioned above [FG xxxix. 269-992); (6) the 
third of the five psendo-Athanasian dialogues, de 
Trinitate [ib. xxviii. 1201-1249 : AidXoyos T' wept 
T7]s aylas T/)idSos, iy ip alperLKov ^^povovvros rh rod ILvev- 
fiaTopdxov MaKedovLov dvrldeaLs irpbs 'Opd65o^oy) ; (c) 
the two pseudo-Athanasian Dialogi contra Mace- 
donianos {FG xxviii. 1291-1330, and 1330-1338) ; 
and {d) the fragmentarily preserved Sermones 
Arianorumj^ printed iu^ Migne {FL xiii. 593-630) 
from A. Mai’s editio prmceps [Yeterum scriptorium 
nova collection Eome, 1826-38, III. ii. 208 ft'.). Of 
these four sources, the Sermones Arianorimin 
which seem to have been composed c. 400, or some 
years later, in the Latin-speaking portion of the 
Balkan Peninsula, are of little service for our pur- 
pose ; but what they say regarding the teaching 
of the Macedonians rests, to some extent at least, 
on what ‘ Soziphanes [of whom otherwise we know 
nothing], prmceps eorum, scripsit’ (613 C). As 
regards Didymus, de Trinitaten and the two sets of 
dialogues enumerated above, the present writer, 
in a recent paper (‘ Zwei macedonianisohe Bialoge,’ 
in Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Freussiscaen 
AJcademie der WissenschafteUn xix. [1914] 526- 
551), seeks to show (1) that in Hid. de Trin. we 
find no fewer than thirty-one fragments (printed 
and numbered loc. cit pp. 526-634) of a learned 
dialogue of Macedonian origin, written between c. 
381 and the date of Hidymus’swork; (2) that this 
dialogue was known to and used by the author of 
the third of the &ve I)ialogi de Trinitate y who wrote, 
as it would seem, in the period between the date 
of Hid. de Trin, (c. 392) and the Nestorian contro- 
versy (c. 430), and that many sections of this third 
dialognehave probably been taken— verbatim, more 
or less — ^from the said Macedonian dialo^e; (3) 
that the first of the two Dialogi contra Macedoni- 
anos is of prior date to Hid. de Trin., and that its 
preliminary disquisitions (i.-viii. [pp. 1292-1301]) 
enable ns to reconstruct a second dialogue of Mace- 
donian origin, considerably shorter than that 
mentioned in (1) above, and written between A.D. 
381 and c. 390 (printed as no. 32 in Loofs, ‘ Zwei 
maced. Hialoge,’ p. 636 1). With these data at our 
disposal we are in a position to sketch the teaching 
of the Macedonians to a great extent from their 
own -writings, and, in order to bring out this point 
clearly, we shall in the following paragraphs, when 
quoting from the two Macedonian dialogues in 
question, give the number of the relevant fragment 
as found in the present writer’s paper cited above. 

3. Doctrine of the Macedonians in the same 
period. — ^The leading doctrine of the Macedonians 
is found in the thesis characterized by their (mpo- 
nents as ‘Pneumatomachian/ viz. that the Holy 
Spirit is not to be designated 6€6s (frag. 32, 
lines 1-8, Dial. c. Maced, i. 1 [p. 1292 A]; frag. 
29, Hid. de Trin. III. xxxvi. [p. 965 B]). The 
development of this thesis on its negative side 
seems to have been conditioned among the Mace- 
donians by the antithetic positions of the Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed: the Macedonians <hs- 
puted the Kvmo\oy€i(r$at of the Holy Spirit (frag. 
32, 11. 8-12, c. Maced, i. 3 [p. 1293 B]), His 
l-woTTotcfv (frag. 16, Bid. de Trin. n. vii. 3 [p. 573 A]), 
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and His 7rpo(rKvvr}r^ov elvat (frag. 32, 11. 13-33, DiaL 
€. Maced, i. 4 [p. 1293 C, D] ; frag. 12, Did. de Trin. 
11. vi. 18 [p. 545 B, C] ; frag. 22, ib. II. x. [p. 641 B]). 
Only dvdfiari rep roO Uvei^juaros crvvcLpiO [xelrai [5C. rip 
Tpiddi] (frag. 32, 11. 33-35, Dial. c. Maced, i. 6 [p. 
1297 C]). On the positive side it was nrged that 
in 1 Ti 5^^ St, Paul does not mention the Holy 
Spirit ervyrd^as BijOey rois d^y^Xots (frag. 14, Did.. 
de Trin. ii. vi. 19 [p. 548 B, C]; cf. frag. 18, ib.n. 
vii. 8 [p. 581 D] : /cardyerat . , . rb *'Aycov Hyev/ia 
eh dyy^Xov 4>i!fcny) ; the angels, too, are dyioi Kal 
irve^liara rov Qeov (frag. 4, ib. II. iv. [p. 481 B]). 
The Holy Spirit, however, was not regarded as 
merely one of the angels; He was described as 

0€oi? ijTTOjy rfj dyy^Xwv 5^ KpetrrcoVf pdcTTjy 

rivd <p^(TLv Kal rd^iv elXipx^^ 17, ib. II. vii. 3 

Ip. 576 Bj), Nor is it only orthodox writers who 
on these grounds ascribe to the Macedonians the 
doctrine that the Holy^ Spirit is a created being, 
for we find it stated also in the JSermones Arianorum 
that ^ Macedoniani Spiritum Sanctum iussu Patris 
per Filium creatum defendunt, et nuntium et 
ministram Patris eum esse predicant, sicut et 
nos' (PB xiii. 611 A). The Macedonians them- 
selves sought rather to disguise their position 
here; for, although they were willing to admit 
that the Spirit was included among the Tcdvra of 
Jn 1^: Trdvra di avroO {i.e. Bid roO A6yov) iyipero 
(frag. 32, 11. 44-46, Dial. c. Maced, i. 8 [p. 1300 C] ; 
frag. 27, Did. de Trin. ill, xxxii. [p. 957 Bj), they 
expressly denied that He should on that account 
he described as rCov Kncrfxdrm {loc. cit , : oB kolvottol- 
eirai roTs Traori jULoyadiKbv dv rb *' Ay toy Uved/Jia ; cf, frag. 
20, Did. de Trin. II. viii. 1 [p. 617 C] : oBre els $eiK^y 
d^lav dvdyovtrt rh UvedpLa^ o^re els r^v tS>v XqujtQv <pdcnv 
KaddXKov(nv}. Even so, however, they do not ad- 
vance beyond the Arian doctrine of the Spirit, as 
the Sermones Arianorum likewise assert that 
‘Spiritus^ Sanctus . . , melior et maior ceteris 
omnibus in tertio loco . , . singtdaris atque solus 
in sua singularitate dinoscitur ' [PL xiii. 601 A). 

In their interpretation of the Scripture texts on 
which the orthodox writers based their doctrine 
of the Spirit, the Macedonians proceeded partly 
on grounds of purely grammatical exegesis — e.g., 
frag. 32, 1. 12, Dial, c. Maced, i. 3 (p. 1293 B) ; wepl 
ToO Kvpiov X^yei [sc, Paul, in 2 Co 3^^] 6 /oJptos rb 

Hvev/wt ; and partly on arguments of textual criti- 
cism— e.y., that in Bo 8^ we should read Bid rb 
ipoiKodv adrov Jlvedpiaj as the one or two MSS with 
Bid rod iyoiKovyrosj ktX. in the hands of the orthodox 
had been tampered with (frag. 25, Did. de Trin. ii. xi. 
[p. 6640] ; cf. Dial de Trin. iii. 20 [p. 1233 B, C]), 
while in Ph 3® the correct reading was irvedgan 
Betp not Geou (fra^25, Did. loc. cit. 664 B, etc.; cf. 
frag. 25, 11. 9-13, Did. loc. cit. and Dial, de Trin. 
iii. 26 [p. 1244 B, 0]); partly, again, they applied 
the principle that ot xp^ hp.o)vv{xiais ij <Tw(avv(i,iais 
bfioidXe^tais Tpotrlx^Lv (frag. 3, Did. de Trin. II. iii. 
[p. 476 A]), or that rd dWtiyopiKios ij TpoffipyopiKias ^ 
gera^opiKm ^ ofxeavdfjim XeybjJieva od xp^ B^piaros 
dKpL^eiav Trapakaiupdyeiv (frag. 23a, ib. II. x. [p. 
645 A]). It seems clear that the last of these 
devices was largely adopted by the Macedonians 
(cf, the hfxwvdp.m also in frag. 9, Did. ii. vi, 4 [p, 
616 C], and frag. 19, 1. 19, ih. n. viii. I [p. 605 BJ). 
A view held by the learned, and supposed — 
wrongly, as the present writer thinks— to have 
the support of Augustine (PL xiii. 39), viz. that 
certain Macedonians regarded the Spirit as a B6vap.is 
dvvTrbrTdros (cf. J. A. Mingarelli's note [83] on Did, 
deTHn..i.^vi\i.^PQ xxxix. 357, n. 83), cannot be 
verified directly from Macedonian sources. It 
appears to lack probability, and seems to the 
present writer to have no better support than the 
casual and forced inteiwetations of orthodox con- 
troversialists (Di^. deTHn. ii. viii. 1 [p. 620 A]), 
or the misinterpretationL pf certain passages in 


which the Macedonians distinguished between the 
Uvedga 'Ayiov and the spiritual power of ^ God in- 
separable from God Himself (Dial, de Trin. iii. 23 
[p. 1240 A] ; Dial. c. Maced, i. 20 [p. 1328 B, C] ; 
cf. Did. de Spiritn SanctOy xxiii. \PG xxxix. 
1063 A]). 

As regards the Christology of the Macedonians, 
we have, as far as the present writer knows, only 
a single statement emanating directly from the 
Macedonian side, and unfortunately it cannot be 
detached with certainty from its context. In the 
Sermones Arianorum we read as follows : 

‘ Macedoniani post bsec omnia [there is, unhappily, a lacuna 
in what precedes] corrigunt se et dicunt : Filium aimilem per 
omnia et in omnibus Deo Patri esse dicimus ; his autem qui 
dicunt esse differentiam inter lumen natum et inter lumen non 
natum, non communicamus, quia nullam differentiam esse inter 
deum natum et inter Deum non natum dicimus; cequales 
honorey cequales virtute Soziphanes, princeps eorum, scripsit' 
(PJO xui. 61S B, 0). 

Is it only the words here italicized that are 
ascribed to Soziphanes, or are we to regard the 
whole statement, i.e. also the aflirmation of the 
doctrine Bfioios xard irdvra (and therefore Kard 
o\i(7lav)y as a formulation due to him or some other 
Macedonian? Be this as it may, the present 
writer has now— formerly he advocated a different 
view (cf. PBE^ xii. 47) — no doubt that the sect 
of the Macedonians (and it is of the sect only that 
we are meanwhile speaking) were Homoiousian, 
not Homoousian, in their mode of thought. This 
is, in fact, distinctly stated— even if we leave out 
of account the passage Just quoted from the 
Sermones Arianorum-^j Didymus (de Trin. l. 
xxxiv. [p. 437 A] : bpioLodriov . . . mi oBxl bfioodrioy 
Xiyoyres), by the author of the Dial de Trin, 
(iii. 1 [p. 1204 G] : ijfieis [oi MaKeSoviavol] . , . Bfioi- 
oijcrioy Xiyofiep Kal oi5% b}xood(Xiov)y and by the writer 
of the Dial c. Maced, (ii. [p. 1336 B, C]) ; and 
there are good grounds (cf. Loofs, ‘Zwei maced. 
Dialqge,' p. 649 i.) for supposing that the passage 
in Dial de Trin. iii. 16 (kIlv ^y rodrioy Bei^'Qs, ylvofxai 
dfioovcriaffri^s [p. 1228 A]) is borrowed from the 
longer Macedonian dialogue. There is in addi- 
tion the fact that the so-called Confession of 
Lucian (Athanasius, de Synodisy xxiii. [ PG xxvi. 
721 B]), which the Macedonians, to judge from 
their own utterances (cf, Loofs, *Zwei maced, 
Dialoge/ p. 660 1), would seem to have re- 
garded as their confession, does not contain the 
Homoousia. The present writer has therefore no 
doubt that the Macedonians of the closing years 
of the 4th cent, and the first half of the 6th cent, 
were Homoiousians in their mode of thought. 
Statements to the contrary are found only among 
Western writers who did not know the facts 
(Augustine, de Rmres. lii.i ‘ de Patre et Pilio recte 
sentiunt, quod unius sint eiusdemque substantisc ' ; 
also Philastrius [see below]), or among Arians and 
Eunomians, who regarded the Homoiousia as no 
less objectionable than the Homoousia (Serrmnes 
Arianorum \PL xiii. 611 A] i * de Patre et Eilio 
convenit illis ' ; on Philostorgius cf . J. Bidez, in the 
pief. to his ed., Leipzig, 1913, p. cxxivf.). More- 
over, in circles where the Homoousian orthodoxy 
of the later Niemans differentiated the rpets imo- 
ardreis in an almost polytheistic fashion (Dial de 
Trin. iii. 6 [p. 12X2 A] = Dial c. Maced, i. 18 [p, 
1320]), the distinction between the Homoiousian 
and the Homoousian way of thinking was so 
slight that even the author of the Dial. c. 
Maced, y who was acquainted with the Homoi- 
ousian teaching of the sect (ii. [pjp. 1329 C, 1336 G]), 
could represent the Macedonian as saying to 
the orthodox ; r-epl gbv rod OCloO \iyeis (i. 20 

[p, 1325 0]), As regards their Christolo^ in the 
narrower sense, it need only be observed that, 
according to the Dial c. Maced. (U. [pp. 1329 0, 
1333 0]), the Macedonians, like the Arians, denied 
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that the capKuidehj or Tiis ivrjvBp^irrjKtAjSi had a 
human soul. 

4. The relation between these Macedonians and 
the Homoiousians of the 4th century. —What we 
know of the teachings of the Macedonians in the 
period between a.d. c. 381 and c. 430 (ef. § 3) would 
make it necessary to assume (even if we had no 
direct information on the point) that the sect was 
historically connected with the Homoiousian or 
semi-Arian party. In point of fact, however— ^ 
even apart from Bufinus, Socrates, and Sozomen, 
whom meanwhile we leave out of account (cf. § 5, 
below) — ^that connexion can be traced in the older 
sources. Jerome, who, when referring (c. 380) in 
his Chronicle, {ad ann, 342 [ed. R. Hmm, Leipzig, 
1913, p. 235 h]) to the installation of Macedonius 
as bishop of Constantinople, does not fail to add, 
‘a quo nunc hseresis Macedoniana,* regards the 
Homoiousian doctrine alone as the * Macedonianum 
dogma ’ {ad ann, 364 [ih, p. 243 d]) ; and in the 
famous twenty-four anathemas of Hamasus (a.d. 
380 [?]), given by Theodoret {HE v. 11 [ed. L. 
Parmentier, Leipzig, 1911, p. 298 ; in Latin, PL xiii. 
359 A ; cf. Parmentier, p. Ixxxii]), all that is said 
of the McLKehoviavol is ; 

^ omve? Ik t^S” ’Apetov Karayofievoi ovxjL r^v acripsiav aXKa 

T7JV irpooTTyoptav €J^Wa.§av. 

Further, Auxentius of Dorostorum writes (c. A,D. 
383) of IJlfilas as follows : 

* Omoeusion autem dissipabat, quia . . . Filium similem esse 
Patri suo non secundum Macedonianam fraudulentam pravi- 
tatem dicebat * (ed. F. Kauffmann, Aits der Sohule des Wuljila 
i^Texte und Untersuchungen zur altgerman. Religionsgesch , 
i., Strassburg, 1899, p 74; cf.p. 17). 

By c. 380, however, the ‘Macedonianum dogma’ 
embraced also the Pneumatomachian thesis. The 
^Kfitapiavol, ijyovp Upevjjtaropidxoi, who were con- 
demned by the Synod of Constantinople (381, can. 1; 
Mansi, iii. 669), were, like the Pneumatomachian I 
Semiariani of Philastrius {Ecer, Ixvii . ; Corpus 
hceres.i ed. F. Oehler, Berlin, 1856, i. 66), indubit- 
ably, in part at least, the same as the Macedonians 
of Jerome. Nicetas likewise, hardly before 381, 
speaks distinctly of the ‘Macedonian! vel eorum 
in hac curiositate participes ’ as those ‘ qui quses- 
tionem de Spirituinduxerunt’ (deSpvr, v. 2 {PL lii. 
863 B]). As the anathemas of Hamasus in their 
opening words impugn Pneumatomachian ideas — 
though without applying any heretical designation 
— ^we may probably infer that Bamasus was 
acquainted with the doctrine of the Spirit held 
by the Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians. 
And the reason that Auxentius does not mention 
the Macedonian doctrine of the Spirit is that, like 
Ulfilas, he had nothing to criticize in the so-called 
Pneumatomachian ideas.^ For, like Origen, all 
the theologians who in the Arian controversy 
rejected the Homoousia of the Son af&rmed hy the 
Nicene Creed — Eusebians, Arians, Homoiousians, 
and Eunomians — regarded the Spirit as a Krlo-pta 
subordinate to the Son. Even the Nicene Creed 
itself did not proscribe that view ; all that it says 
regarding the Spirit is : /cal {Tnareiofiev] els r6 '‘kytov 
lIj'eOpca. Moreover, its partisans were at first con- 
cerned to assail only the Logos-doctrine of their 
opponents. At the earliest it was in the Epistles 
to Serapion {PC xxvi. 629-676), written by Atha- 
nasius during his exile from 9th Feb. 356 to 21st 
Feb. 362, that that theologian contended also for 
the Homoousia of the Spirit. The opponents of 
whom Serapion had informed him, and against 
whom these Epistles were directed — i^eKddvres dirt 
rtav ^ApetapQv did r^p Kard rov Tlod rod 0£oO ^\acr<p7}p,tapf 
<ppovovPT€S mrd rov ^Arylov Jlvedptaros Kal 'Kiyopres 
attrb pt^ p,6pop fcrlrfia, SXKd Kal rwp XeiTovpytKojp Tvei)- 
ptdrwp Sp aM etpai {Bp, i. 1 [p, 529 f.])— were obvi- 
ously the precursors of the Macedonians of the 

1 The words * contra Pneumatomachos ’ m Auxentius, Ixi. (ed. 
Kauftmann, p, 76), rqst upon a false reading and a false conjec- 
ture ; cf. Midler,, mfim£!nde, Leipzig, 1914, p. 88 fE. 


6th century. This is shown by the demonstrable 
similarity between the Dialogues of Bidymus and 
the Epistles to Serapion in many of their ideas, 
although the former is, no doubt, dependent upon 
the latter (cf., e.g., ad Serap. i. 10 [pp. 556 C and 
567 A] with Did. de Tr%n, II. vi. 19 [p. 548 B, C]). 
Not only do the opponents of Athanasius as well 
as those of Bidymus make use of 1 Ti 5^^ as a 
‘ dictum probans ’ {Ep, ad Serap* i. 10 ; Did. loc. 
eit, ; cf. also Basilms, de Bpir, SanctOj xiii. 29 [PC 
xxxii. 117 C]) — here Bidymus may well have bor- 
rowed from Athanasius — but we hnd also that Am 
4^® {Kri^top rb TTpev/Ma) and Zee 4® (6 dyyeXos 6 XaXQp 
ip ifjiol) are appealed to by the opponents of Atha- 
nasius {Ep. i. 9 [p. 552 B, U], ill [p. 567 B]) as %vell 
as by the Macedonians of the 6th cent. {Dial, de 
Trin, iii. 26 [p. 1244 B, C] and 23 [p. 1237 0]). Above 
all, we have the fact that the mockery poured by 
Athanasius upon the rptiroi recognized by his ad- 
versaries {Ep. i. 7 [p. 548 B]) — whom he stigmatizes 
as rpoTTLKol {ih. 21 [p. 680 B], 32 [p. 605 A])— recalls 
that Macedonian practice of resorting to bfjtwpvptlais, 
(Tvpwpvfjtlats, etc., to which Bidymus draws atten- 
tion. ^ 

It is surprising, however, that Athanasius here 
makes no mention of Macedonius ; as a matter of 
fact, he names no exponent of the doctrine which 
he criticizes J Nor even later, when, as a result of 
the attitude assumed by Athanasius, of the ana- 
thema uttered by the Alexandrian Synod of A.D, 
362 against all who regarded the Holy Spirit as a 
Kria-fjta (Athan. ad Ant. iii. [PG xxvi. 800 A]), and 
of the acceptance of that doctrine by Meletius of 
Antioch at an Antiochian Synod of A.L. 363 (Mansi, 
iii. 366 f.), many had become interested in the 
Pneumatomachian question, do we hear anything, 
to begin with, about Macedonius himself. Neither 
Basil of Csesarea, who in 372 went definitely 
over to the anti-Pneumatomachian side, and for 
that as for other reasons quarrelled with his friend 
Eustathius of Sebaste in the following year, and 
who composed his de Spiritu Sancto {PG xxxii. 
67-218) in 375, nor Epiphanius, who, writing in 
376, inserts the ItpevfiaTojjtdxoL in his catalogue of 
heretics {Hcer. Ixxiv.), mentions Macedonius by 
name. Epiphanius, without giving any name at 
all, is content to characterize the rneumato- 
machians as &7rb Tibp''B^Lapelu}p Kal ’Opdobb^w rtpis; 
Basil, in his de Spiritu Sancto, likewise gives 
no name ; but two years later (377) he states that 
Eustathius is the Trpuroa-rdrris rrjs r&p ILvevpLaTOfJtdxo^p 
aipideojs {Ep. cclxiii. 3 [p. 980 B] ; on the attitude 
of Eustathius towards the doctrine of the ^irit as 
a created being cf. Soe. HE ii. xlv. 6). In view 
of these facts, we must ask what was the con- 
nexion between the Macedonians and their 
nominal head. 

5. Macedonius and the Macedonians. — This 
question leads us to a consideration of the life of 
Macedonius. It will not he necessary to discuss 
here the difficulties regarding the date and circum- 
stances of his elevation to the episcopal throne of 
Constantinople (on these matters the juesent writer 
may perhaps refer to his art. ‘ Macedonius,’ in PBE^, 
and to E. Schwartz, ‘Zur Geschichtedes Athanasius,’ 
ix., iu GGH, hist.-phil. l^asse, 1911, p. 476 ff.).® 
Here we need merely state that Macedonius, who, 

1 The bishops Acacius of Caesarea and Patrophilus of Scytho- 
polis, to whom he alludes in Ep. ad Serap. iv. 7 [p. 648 B], were 
Ark,n Homoians. 

2 Although V. Sohultze (AKcJin’sf?. StddteundLandsehaften : 
I. Konstantinop&l, Leipzig, 1913, p. 46, note) regards the 

resent writer’s labours on this subject as inferior to what was 

one nearly twenty years earlier by Franz Fischer (‘ Be patn- 
archarum Oonstantmopolitanormn catalogia et de chronologia 
octo primorum patriarcharum,’ in Commentationes philologioce 
Jenenses, iii. [1884] 26S-S38),;yet the present writer cannot with- 
draw his objection in principle to what he regards as an un- 
scientihe mode of using Socrates and Sozomen {PltE^ xii. 48 ; 
cf, xviii. 486), and to Schnltze's and Fischer’s over-exaltation of 
their merits-' 
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according to Socrates (II. vi.)> liad as an aged 
deacon {ry ifXLKtq, contested tlie see of Con- 

stantinople with Paul upon the death of Alexander 
(installed, in all likelihood, while Constantine was 
still reigning), found himself in secure possession 
of the see after what the present writer {SK, 1909, 
p. 294) regards as the final deposition of Paul in 
342. He had been raised to the dignity by the 
anti-Kicene party, and, as regards his theological 
position, must have belonged to it, although, as 
the presbyter of Paul, he must have been in ecclesi- 
astical communion with the latter (Athan. Hist. 
Ar. vii. lP6r xxv. 701 A]). This does not neces- 
sarily imply that he had been an ‘ Arian ’ ; for the 
later Homoiousians also belonged, till A.D. 358, to 
the " Eusebian ’ group of the opposition, and even 
at the event which ushers in the rise of the 
Homoiousians, Maeedonius, as documentary evi- 
dence shows, is found in that group *. the Epistle of 
George of Laodicea,^ written in 368, and preserved 
by Sozomen (iv. xiii. 2f.), names him first among 
the persons addressed. Epiphanius (Hcer. Ixxiii. 
23 and 27 [ed. p. Petavius, Paris, 1622, 870 B and 
875 C=PG xlii. 445 A, 456 B]) recognizes him as 
one of the Homoiousian party which was (from 
358) opposed to the Acacians, the later Homoians, 
just as his presbyter, Maratlionins, subsequently’- 
bishop of Nicomedia, and Eleusius, whom he made 
bishop of Cyzicus^ (Soc. n. xxxviii. 4 ; Soz. iv. 
XX. 2), were partisans of Basil of Ancyra and 
Eustathius of Sebaste.^ At the Synod of Seleueia 
(359) he was associated with Eleusius and the 


other Homoiousians in supporting Basil a^inst 
the Acacians (Soz. ly. xxii. 7ff.)j and, like Basil, 
Eleusius, Eustathius, and other Homoiousians— 
as, indeed, the most prominent of them all — he 
was deposed by the Acacians at the end of the 
year 359 or in January 360 (Jer, Ghron. ad arm. 
359 [ed. Helm, p. 241 h] j Philostorg. y. 1 [ed. 
Bidez, p. 66 ; cf. p. 224] ,* Soc. Ii. xlii. 3 ; Soz. iv. 
xxiv. 3). He then retired, according to Sozomen 
(IV. xxvi. 1), to a place in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, and died there. He cannot have very 
long survived his deposition, as he does not appear 
in tne important movements of his party after 364. 
In the interval between his deposition and his 
death, according to Socrates (ii, xlv. 1-3) and 
Sozomen (iv. xxvii. 1, 2),^ he founded a new party. 
Socrates states that (by letter? [see below]) he 
called upon his associates Sophronius (of Pompei- 
opolis) and Eleusius (of Cyzicus) to adhere for the 
future^ to the Antiochian formula recognized at 
Seleueia, i.&. the Confession of Lucian (cf. C. P. 
Caspari, AUe u%d neue Quellen, Christiania, 1879, 
p. 42 f.). Sozomen (iv. xxvii. 1) is more explicit ; 

eitrry^iro 5^ roi^ Ytbv etvat, KO-rk vavra. re ml kolt o^treav 
oMoiop rtf} Haxpr rb SrAytop IlvevjUtt a/xoLpov rS>v avrtop irpisa-fieiup 
avetpaiv^To, Siamvov ko-i. vTnjpirtiv koX&v koX Btra irepl rw deCbiV 
ayyeAwv k4yviv n?, ovk cLv ajikproi, 

Bufinus {HS i. 25 [ed. T. Mommsen, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 990]) somewhat earlier makes a similar 
statement. The tradition is nevertheless unten- 
able. It refers in reality to the earliest public 
appearance of the Homoiousians, not of the Mace- 
donians, and it displays even less knowledge of 
the actual beginnings of the Homoiousian party 
some two years previously than does Philostoreius 
(iv. 9 [p. 62]). Then, in the further course of the 
narratives^ of Socrates and Sozomen, the term 
Macedonians^ becomes, in conformity with that 
report, the r^ular designation of the Homoiousians 
generally. Thus the ‘Macedonians,’ in the reign 
1 Of. TUlemont, M4moire6j Venice ed., vi. 897, 770 

viilwftKdlCpiulf' 

n i be remarlced that these two Ohuroh historians differ 

n^iceahly in their indgment of Maeedonius ; lor, while Socrates 
siinply disparages Mm, Sozonaen betrays a certain admiration of 
rv.^xvd ^3 ff°) Marathonius (cf. Soz. 


of Valens, draw closer to the orthodox party ; 
they accept the 6fiooi^(nov ; they come to an under- 
standing with Pope Liberius, and, especially in 
Constantinople, live in religious communion with 
the orthodox (cf, esp. Soz. Vil. ii. 2), until at length 
(cf. ib. 3), after the death of Valens, they once 
more stand forth as a party by themselves. But, 
had the Homoiousians been in reality universally 
designated Macedonians, as Socrates and Sozomen 
assume, we should certainly have found some 
evidence of the fact in Athanasius and the Cappa- 
docians. One is prompted to ask, nevertheless, 
whether the statement of Sozomen (V. xiv. 1), viz. 
that during Julian’s reign of djj,<pi MaKeBSpiov, cDi/ 
’EXeiJtnos Kal Euirrd^tos /cal 'Z<a<pp6vm, ijSrf efs rb irpo- 
MaKeSopLCLvol KoXeterdaL dp^dpLevot, can possibly 
be based upon mere^ error. We are compelled to 
assume that, just as in Antioch, after the installa- 
tion of Euzoius, the loyal adherents of Meletius 
came to be called ‘Meletians,’ so in Constantinople 
the followers of the deposed Maeedonius who did 
not attach themselves to the church of Eudoxius, 
his successor (Soz. IT, xxvii. 7, VIII. i. 7), were 
presently designated ‘Macedonians.’ The con- 
nexion between Maeedonius and the later ‘ Mace- 
donians ’ would thus simp^ be that the latter 
gained accessions from the Homoiousian circles of 
Avhich the adherents of Maeedonius, as dwellers in 
I the metropolis, formed the best-known group in 
I the Balkan Peninsula. This solution of the his- 
torical problem — a solution which surrenders the 
literal significance of the name ‘ Macedonians ’—is 
certainly a possible one. For it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople — on the Hellespont, in 
Bithynia, and in Thrace— that the * Macedonians ’ 
were most numerous^ (Soz. iv. xxvii. 2; Soc. ii. 
xlv. 8, IV. iv. 6) ; and it is from Constantinople and 
its neighbourhood that, with a single exception 
(Bamasus), our oldest authorities for the use of 
the name (Jerome, Auxentius, Nicetas) are de- 
rived, while both Socrates (cf. V. xxiv. 9) and 
Sozomen (cf. il. iii. 10) wrote largely under the 
influence of the same local tradition. In view of 
the active intercourse between Borne and Con- 
stantinople, the single exception of Damasus does 
not mean much. Bufinus, again, may have gained 
his information from Jerome through literary 
channels (cf. Jer. Chron. ad arm. 364 [ed. Helm, 
p. 243 d] with Buf. HE i. 25 [p. 990]) as wel3 as by 
personal contact ; and Bidymus had relations with 
both. Moreover, the random use of the name 
‘Macedonians’ is confirmed by the fact that, 
according to Socrates (ii. xlv. 4) and Sozomen 
(IV. xxvii. 6), the Macedonians were also called 
‘ Marathonians * j and Sozomen {loc. ciif.) even ex- 
presses the opinion that, in view of the personal 
and material support for which the party were 
indebted to Marathonius, the name was not in- 
appropriate. 

Still, it is quite intelligible that K. Holl {ZKG 
XXV. 388 f.), especiaEy in view of the witness of 
Bidymus, should put forward the question whether 
the connexion between Maeedonius and the Mace- 
donians was not, after all, of a more substantial 
character. The present writer is, however, of 
opinion that the information possessed by Bidymus 
is leas than Holl makes out. Bidymus seems, e.gr., 
to have regarded Marathonius as the successor of 
Maeedonius (de Trin. Ii. x. [p. 633 A] : ’ Apetavwv tQ>p 
X^^pOTOPTjadvTOJP rbv alpecidpxrjp bfiQ}p MafceSSutop Kal 
fier' aMp Mapa6d)Pioy) • and if, as the present writer 
thinks possible (cf. ‘Zwei maced. Bialoge,* p. 
644), the person addressed in de Trin. ii. viii. 1 
(p. 613 G) is not the anthor of the Macedonian 
dialogue, hut, by a figure of rhetoric (cf. frag. 17, 
Bid. de Trin. il. vii. 3 [p. 676 A]), Maeedonius 
himself, then the information given in de Trin. ii. 
viii. 1, viz, that Maeedonius was made bishop by the 
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Arians, “but was previously a deacon of the orthodox 
Church, supplements that given in ll. x. only by 
the latter — and, indeed, correct (cf. Soc. Ii, vi. 3)— 
statement. Nor is it inconceivable that Didymus 
obtained the name * Macedonians ’ and his informa- 
tion regarding Macedonius from the Macedonian 
dialogue used by him. Yet the correspondence 
between what that dialogue tells ns regarding the 
Macedonian teaching and what Athanasius must 
have known when he wrote his Epistles to Serapion 
is striking. Can it have been the case that 
the above-mentioned summons of Macedonius to 
Eleusius and Sophronius, referred to by Socrates 
(n. xlv. 2), was contained in a letter, ana that this 
letter had come into Serapion’s hands ? This would 
explain how the Alexandrians had obtained in- 
formation regarding the Macedonians at a relatively 
early stage ; it would explain the information 
possessed by Didymus regarding the 
MaKeddpLos, and also the account given by Socrates 
(and Sozomen) of the origin of the Homoiousian 
party. The hypothesis is not impossible ; for the 
hrst letter of Athanasius to Serapion may quite 
well have been written as late as a.d. 361. The 
point, however, cannot be decided in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

6, The persistence or recrudescence of Homoiou- 
sianism among the Macedonians. — There is still 
another question to be considered. Athanasius 
was aware that those who were known to Serapion 
as opposed to the Deity of the Holy Spirit felt 
themselves repelled by the Arian ‘ blasphemy ’ 
against the Son {Ep. ad Strap, i. 1 [p. 529 1.]), and 
that they were detested by the Anans [ib. i. 32 
[p. 605 B] ; this fits in remarkably well with the 
situation from the beginning of A.D. 360). Some- 
what later the Homoiousians ('Macedonians’), as 
a result of negotiations with Liherius at a synod 
held at Tyana in 367, passed completely over to 
the side of the Nicene Creed (Basil, Ep. ccxliv. 5 
iPG xxxii. 917 D]; Soz. VI, xii. 2f. j cf. Sabinus, 
ap. Soc. IV. xii. 11). Thereafter, as we read (Soc. 
Y. iv. 1 ; Soz. VII. ii. 2), the ‘ Macedonians,’ who 
at that time had neither a church nor a bishop in 
Constantinople (Soz. iv. xxvii. 6, VIII. i. 7), main- 
tained ecclesiastical communion with the Homoou- 
sians. Thus the question arises how it came about 
that the later Macedonian doctrine was Homoiou- 
sian. Basil [Ep. ccxliv. 9 [P(r xxxii._924 B]) tells 
us that, at a synod held at Cyzicus in a.d.^ 376 — 
otherwise unknown to us (Loofs, Eustathius^ p. 
17 f.) — Eustathius of Sehaste, the Tpoyroirrdr'ns rijs 
rQp IXv€v/xa.TOfJkdx<iiy alp4<r€(>fs (of. § 4 )» subscribed a 
formida which, together with Pneumatomachian | 
clauses, contained statements pointing away from 
the Nicene Greed to the Homoiousxon (t6 ofMoo^a-iov '■ 
Kotracriydcravres t 6 Kar oi(rlap Bfioiop pvp iTritpipovcri), 
and that from 375 h© had drawn closer, ecclesias- 
tically, to the Homoiousian court -bishops (Basil, 
Ep. ccxliv. 7 [p. 921 A, B] ; cf. 5 [p. 920 A], cell. 3 
[p. 936 B]; cf. Loofs, Eustathius, p. 76 ff.); Basil 
is of opinion that the fundamental Arian tendency 
of Eustathius had once more manifested itself 
{Ep. cxxx. 1 [p. 564 A]). Was this reversion of 
Eustathius to the Homoiousion — an act that (as he 
merely suppresses, without overtly rejecting, the 
Homoousion) did not as such altogether exclude re- 
cognition of the Nicene Creed a decisive factor in 
the later position of the Macedonians ? ^ Our sources 
do not enable us to answer the question. But to 
the present writer it seems beyond doubt that what 
is here said of Eustathius lends support to an 
account of similar purport given by Sozomen (vii. 
ii. 3), and less fully by Socrates (v. iv. 2f.), r^ard- 
ing a synod held at Antioch in Oaria (378). These 

1 Cl. LoolSi Eu$tathiu8, p. 78, mth note 2, where, however, 
the defection of Eustathius from the Nicene Creed is not 
sufficiently r6Cog:nJ7'ed. 


historians record that, when, after the death of 
Valens (9th Aug, 378), the Emperor Gratian enacted 
a law (not now extant) conferring freedom of 
worship upon all religious parties except the 
Manichseans, the Photinians, and the Eunomians 
(Soc. V. ii. 1 ; Soz. VII. i. 3), the Macedonians 
seceded again *from the Homoousians, with whom 
they had hitherto been in communion, abandoning 
the Nicene Creed, and asserting their preference 
for the dpLoto}!i(rios as against the o/u^ootKrm. From 
that time a section of the Macedonians {Homoiou- 
sians) had continued to exist as a distinct party 
(^54 ^KK\9j(ri(i^op), while another, breaking away 
from the latter, had united themselves all the 
more closely to the Homoousians. These state- 
ments are not altogether free from difficulties. 
The present writer would not lay stress upon the 
fact that the notice in Soz. iv. xxvii. 6 (cf. the 
words oiJ7dp (rvP€X(j!>povy, /ct\.), which obviously refers 
to this re-appearance of the Macedonians, points 
to the reign of Arcadius,^ as the notice in question 
is manifestly erroneous. Here, indeed, Sozomen 
seems to have wrongly interpreted the statement 
of his authority (Sabinus), which he renders 
verbatim in VIII. i. 7.^ May it not be the case, 
however, that in Soz. vi. xii. 4 we have a doublet 
of VII. ii. 3, clearly derived from Sabinus, and 
providing fresh difficulties ? In Vi. xii. 4 likewise 
we read of a synod in the Carian Antioch, where, 
in opposition to the Homoousion, the Confession 
of Lucian was made the standard; this synod, 
however, was held subsequently to the synod of 
Tyana (367), and in opposition to those members 
of the Homoiousian party who had gone over to 
the Homoousion. The present writer must admit 
that he finds this ‘doublet’ — if it is a doublet — a 
disturbing element. Still, it is possible that, as H. 
Valesius (Adnot. to Soz. VI. xii. 4) assumes, thep 
were two Homoiousian synods at Antioch in Caria 
(A.D. 368 and 378) ; and, in fact, if the bishop of 
that city was an intransigent Homoiousian, there 
is much to be said for the theory. If we accept it, 
we must regard it as probable that the second of 
these synods likewise gave its adherence to the 
Confession of Lucian, which, as we have seen, was 
so highly esteemed by the Macedonians. It is in 
the period succeeding that date that we find the 
later Macedonians. For Macedonianism was simply 
the Homoiousianism which, on account of the 
doctrine of the Spirit, broke away from the 
Homoiousians adhering to the Nicene Creed. The 
fact that Epiphanius had also heard of certain 
Pnenmatomachians who were orthodox as regards 
their Christology (see above) proves nothing to the 
contrary, since that author wrote at a time prior 
to the synod of Antioch ; nor is our statement 
refuted by the fact that Gregory of Nazianzus, in 
a Whitsuntide sermon of the year 381, addressed 
the Pneumatomachians as jrept rdp Xldp dyiatpopres 
(Or. xii. 8 [PG xxxvi. 440 Bj). Gregory had as 
valid grounds for this friendly judgment as had the 
Orthodox when, shortly afterwards, at the synod 
of 381, they reminded the thirty-six Pneuraato- 
machians who attended under the leadership of 
Eleusius of their negotiations with Liherius (Soc. 
V. viii. 7 ; Soz. vil. vii. 4). 

The breach which had been started by the 
rupture between Eustathius and Basil, and by the 
synods of Cyzicus and Antioch in Caria, was 
rendered absolute by the Council of 381. The 
Pneumatomachians withdrew fiom the Council, 
and were condemned by it (cf. § 4). The amicable 
overtures made at the instance of Theodosius I. 
to the Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians at 

1 J. Bidez kindly informed the author of this art. that all 
the MSS read Ap/caStov. 

a (atxpfc jSatrtXftaj, If the source here is referring 

mainly to the tome of Valens, this would point to Gratian's 
rei^n 
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Constantinople in 383— Eleusius being once more 
the representative of the last-named group (Soc. 
V. X. 24 j Soz. vn. xii. 9)— were unsuccessful in 
winning the sect back to the Church. ^ The Mace- 
donians, undisturbed by the laws against heretics 
passed in 383 and 384 (cf. Soc. V. xx. 4; see 
above, § i), still remained a distinct group apart 
from the Church, but how far beyond A.D. 460 
they maintained their position the present writer 
cannot say. 

LiTJiBATURB —In addition to the Histories of Dogma and the 
more general works dealing with the Arian controversy, the 
following may be consulted with advantage : L. S. Le Nain 
de TiUemont, M^moires pour ssrvtr d Vhistoire e,ccUsiastiqu&, 
ed. Venice, 1732-39; G. H. Goetze, ‘Dissertatio historica de 
Maoedonianis,' in J. Vogt, BihliotJisca historice kc&restotogiece, 
i. 1, Hamburg, 1723, pp. 166-199 ; Bamasi papm opem, ed. 
A. M. Merenda, Rome, 1754 {PL xiii. 109-442); F. Loofs, 
Lustathius von Sehaste, Halle, 1898; J. Gummenis, Du 
homotmanische, Partei bis zum Tode des Konstantins, Leipzig, 
1900 ; T. Schermann, Lie Gottheit des heil. Geistes mch den 
grieehischen Vatem des marten Jahrhunderts, Freiburg i. B., 
1901 ; F. Loofs, art * Macedoniua,' in PjRE» xii. 41-48 ; K. 
HoU, in ZKG xxv. [1904] 8881.; V. Schultze, AltcknstUche 
Stadte und Landsckaften : 1. Konstantinopel (S^lr'hSO), Leipzig, 
1913; F. Loofs, ‘Zwei macedoniamscb© Dialoge,* Sitzungs- 
benchte der Konighch Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schctften, xix. [1914] 626-661. F. LOOFS. 

MADAGASCAR.— The religion of the Mala- 
gasy is extremely simple. They believe in one 
god, whom they call ^anahary, ^creator of all 
things ’ ; but this god, being essentially good and, 
consequently, incapable of doing evil, is more or 
less neglected, ttis attributes are vague, and 
there is, properly speaking, no cult connected with 
him. Indeed, with the exception of sorcerers, 
there are in Madagascar no individuals or classes 
of individuals connected officially with any religion 
or cult. 

1. Ancestor-worship. — The shades of ancestors, 
however — for all the Malagasy believe in a future 
life — are the objects of profound veneration, and 
inspire their worshippers with extraordinary awe. 
They are credited with all power of good and evil 
over the living, whom they visit from time to time. 
A dead husband, e.gr,, will sometimes pay a visit 
to his widow, and in this case the birth of post- 
humous children is considered perfectly legitimate. 
Offerings are made to ancestors, generSly of a 
sm^l piece of ox-flesh and a few drops of rum, 
which are taken to the grave of the ancestor whose 
favours are sought. 

2. Sorcery auid fetishism. — The Malagasy do 
not believe m death from natural causes, except in 
the very rare case of extreme old age. Their idea 
is that death is always the effect of witchcraft or 
evil spells cast by sorcerers, and they are, there- 
fore, careful to collect all hair- cuttings, nail- 
parings, etc., in case a sorcerer should find them 
and use them to work evil on their owner. The 
Sakalava kings were always accompanied by a 
servant whose sole charge was to gather up the 
earth upon which they had spat. 

Diviners or sorcerers play a very important part 
in the life of the Malagasy. The natives befieve 
that they are in communication with the spirits of 
the dead and can cure disease, foretell the, future, 
discern w hether the outcome of any enterprise 
will be favourable and what is the most suitable 
moment for undertaking it, indicate Incky and 
unlucky days, and warn against what is forbidden 
(/a%). The Malagasy never embark upon any 
important undertaking without first consulting 
the sorcerer, who makes use of sihidy^B. ceremony 
in which a handful of seed is spread out on a cloth, 
according to well-defined rules, so as to form six- 
teen figures, which are then interpreted with the 
aid of a code. The silddy^ which was introduced, 
or at least very freg[uently employed, by the Anti- 
inoiona, has been in general use throughout the 
island for a long time. 


The sorcerers, who are called mpanazary, om- 
hiasa, masina, etc., according to the different 
provinces, have as one of their occupations — and 
that not the least lucrative—the manufacture of 
amulets or talismans {ody)y which generally consist 
of small pieces of carved wood, bulls’ horns orna- 
mented with glass heads, or crocodiles’^ teeth. The 
horns and teeth are usnally filled with earth or 
sand and various small objects such as gilt nails, 
iron-filings, and so on. After invoking the god 
and sprinkling the talisman with grease, the sor- 
cerer, for a consideration, hands it over to the 
purchaser, who then hangs it round his neck. The 
result is supposed to be that the wearer is success- 
ful in all his undertakings, fortunate in love, im- 
mune from gun-shots or crocodile bites, and so 
on. The natives have the most implicit faith in 
these ody. 

The Merina introduced the worship of national 
fetishes, which were very similar to the foregoing. 
These fetishes were regarded as royal personages, 
and had a special residence with officiating servants. 
The oldest and most famous of them was Kelima- 
laza. 

J l. Fady. — In almost every case there is some 
y connected with these amulets and fetishes — 
\e,y it is forbidden to do certain things and to eat 
certain foods. If this prohibition is not rigidly 
respected, the ody loses all its virtue and is useless. 
The fady, which occurs thioughout the whole of 
Madagascar, is extremely curious, and recalls the 
tabu of the Oceanians. There are some places 
which are regarded as fady for every one, while 
others are fady only for certain families or even 
for certain individuals. There are fady days, when 
no one should begin anything new or start on a 
journey. If a child is born on one of these unlucky 
days, it is killed — or, rather, it was until quite 
recently, especially in the southern parts of the 
island— because it is supposed to bring evil upon 
its family. There are also fady words, i.e, 
words which must not he pronounced ,* naturally, 
these are fast disappearing from the language. 
As an example of this we have the words which 
went to make up the names of the Sakalava kings, 
the use of which was prohibited after their death. 
These fady are really of a religious nature ; their 
aim is to appease the wrath of spirits and otherwise 
gain their favour. 

4. Human sacrifice. — Human sacrifice has now 
been abolished in Madagascar, but it is not very 
long since it was the custom, when a Sakalava king 
was shaving for the first time, to dip the razor for 
this important operation in the blood of some 
famous old chief killed for the occasion. This 
ceremony was still in vogue when the king of 
M^nab6, Toera, who met his death in the attack 
on the village of Ambiky by the French troops in 
1897, reached the age of manhood. N ot many years 
ago, in accordance with an ancient custom prac- 
tised in S. and W. Madagascar, the favourite wife 
of a great Mahafaly chief was killed on his grave, 
that he might not he alone in the other world ; 
four of Ms servants were also put to death and 
their bodies laid under those of the chief and his 
wife, so that they might not touch the ground. 

5. Crimes and punishments. — The Malagasy 
have no moral code. Their religion seems to 
authorize anything and everything, and the only 
recognized sin is failure to observe the external 
formalities of worship ; such a sin of omission may 
be absolved by the penitent’s making a small offer- 
ing to the god. 

Before the conquest of Madagascar by the 
French, justice was of an extremely summary 
nature (except in the case of the Merina, who 
had a code of laws modelled on European codes), 
based simply upon traditional use and wont* 
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Justice was meted out "by the king or the village 
chief, and in certain tribes — e.p'., the Betsileo — by 
an assembly of the leading men of the tribe. The 
lex talionis was in universal use. The principal 
crimes were cow-stealing, failure to pay debts, and 
— the greatest crime of all — sorcery, which was 
always punished by death. 

6. Ordeals and oaths. — In cases of doubt, re- 
course was had to trial by ordeal. The poison 
test, or tanghin, which has made so many victims 
among the Hova, is one of the best-known methods, 
and another test consisted in making the accused 
cross a river infested with crocodiles, or an arm of 
the sea where sharks abounded, these animals being 
supj^osed to eat the guilty and to do no harm to 
the innocent. 

Another interesting practice is the ‘water-oath.* 
Into a bowl half full of water are put a bullet, some powder, 
earth from a sacred spot — e.gr., the tombs of the old kings of 
Imerina — and especially a hit of gold. The accused, or the 
two litigants in a law-suit, drink this water, vowing their good 
faith during the process ; and all the ills that flesh is heir to are 
supposed to fall on those who swear falsely. 

There is another ceremony similar to this — the 
‘blood-oath,* or fatidra—^hj which two persons 
promise each other mutual aid and protection 
throughout their lives, and enter into a voluntary 
relationship more intimate and binding than real 
blood-relationship. 

To the contents of the bowl described above are added a few 
drops of each individual’s blood, drawn from a slight out made 
on his breast While each holds in his hand the shaft of his 
spear or the ramrod of his gun, with the points dipped in the 
bowl, an orator announces the news of this fraternal union to 
their ancestors in an eloquent speech, and calls upon God to 
inflict the most severe punishment if either of them fails to keep 
his oath (of., farther, art. Brotherhood [Artificial], § x 3 ). 

7. Exorcism.— The Malagasy have a peculiar 
ceremony which shows their belief in demoniacal 
possession and exorcism. Its aim is to cure certain 
maladies, and also to render thanks to God for the 
cure effected. This is practised chiefly in the west 
and south of the island, and is termed hilo"^ or soda- 
manga. Those who are submitted to treatment of 
this kind are supposed to he possessed of a devil, 
which must he expelled. 

The patient is led out of the village to a large open space 
where a platform 10 or 12 ft. high, with a primitive ladder lead- 
ing up to it, is erected for the occasion. At the foot of this 
platform all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood are grouped 
on one side, and the cattle belonging to the invalid or his 
family on the other. When he arrives, dancing and singing 
begin, and there are great libations of ioakcu (mm), large 
quantities of which must be consumed by the patient. The 
unfortunate man is then led into the middle of the cattle, 
where he has to point out with a stick two oxen, one of which 
acts as a kind of scape-animal and is sacred to the man’s 
parents, who treat it with every kindness, while the other is 
immediately sacrificed and eaten by the spectators. The 
patient, drunk with alcohol, noise, and the heat of the sun, has 
then to climb up to the platform— -an operation not altogether 
free from risk. If he reaches the top without much help, God 
IS supposed to be favourable to him and he will get; better ; if 
not, his case is hopeless. Once he is safely established on the 
mat covering the top of the platform, a woman, who has had to 
remain m a state of absolute chastity for twenty-four hours 
previously, gives him food which she has cooked specially for 
him, particularly newly-killed ox-flesh. If he eats it, or even 
pretends to do so, that is a sure sign of his speedy recovery to 
health and long life. The tumult of sindn^ and shouting then 
begins again with redoubled energy. The sick man is left lying 
there, several feet above the ground, sometimes for a very long 
time, while those who have assisted at the ceremony intoxicate 
themselves with rum and gorge themselves with meat. He is 
then carried back with great pomp to his dwelling, where, 
nine times out of ten, he succumbs to the effects of his treat- 
ment, 

8 . Death and disposal of the dead.— Among the 
most characteristic customs of the Malagasy are 
those connected with burial of the dead. The 
funeral rites axe not the same throughout the "whole 
island ; some peoples hide their cemeteries in the 
heart of the forest, among hills and rocks, in desert 
places, or anywhere far from the sight and sound 

iThe Arabic word for ‘devil* is and from this the 

Malagasy have formed dtlo, which is the name both for the evil 
spirit and for the ceremony of exorcizing it. 


of man ; others, again, bury their dead by the side 
of the high road or right in the midst of human 
dwellings. The former, who are terrified at death 
and everything connected with it, are mainly found 
among the coast tribes, except in the south-east, 
where the people are of Arab origin. The latter, 
who like to live within sight of their last resting- 
place, belong to the centre of the island, and con- 
sist chiefly of the Merina, Betsileo, and other tribes 
civilized oy the Malays. 

The eastern tribes put the dead body in the 
hollowed-out trunk of a tree, closed with a hadly- 
fltting hd in the form of a roof, and this improvised 
coffin they lay either on the ground or on a small 
platform in the middle of a palisade roofed over 
with branches and leaves. 

The Antankarana make their cemeteries in the 
natural grottoes or rock-caves found in the numer- 
ous small islands along the coast or in the lime- 
stone mountains of the north, and here again the 
coffins, with beautifully carved lids, are simply 
laid on the ground. Some Betsileo and Bara 
families follow the same custom, and bury their 
dead in the hollows and caves which abound on 
the higher reaches of their mountains. 

The other natives of the island bury their dead 
beneath the ground. The western and southern 
tribes — the Sakalava, the Mahafaly, the Antan- 
droy, and most of the Bara — cover their graves 
with a heap of loose stones in the form of a long 
parallelepiped, while some Sakalava families sur- 
round their tombs with posts carved in different 
shapes (human beings, birds, crocodiles, etc.), which 
recall certain cemeteries of Oceania. 

The Merina custom is to hollow out a mortuary 
chamber, above which they usually build a small 
house for those of noble birth, and for the Hova, 
or freemen, a small rectangular wall, where they 
gather together stones and blocks or fragnents of 
quartz, with a raised stone at one end. The head 
is generally turned to the east. 

All the Malagasy have the same idea of the im- 
purity of a dead body and its power to communicate 
uncleannesB to others. A funeral procession must 
never pass in front of the king or anywhere near 
his residence, and it must also avoid the neighbour- 
hood of sacred stones. Those who have taken any 
art in a burial ceremony must cleanse themselves 
efore going home. 

As may he gathered from the prevalence of 
ancestor- worship, all the Malagasy without excep- 
tion stand in awe of the dead, and desire above all 
things to be Wied in the family tomb. "When a 
Malagasy (in particular a Merina) dies away from 
home, his urgent wish is that his relatives should 
come, no matter how long after his death it may 
he, and carry his bones back to his native land. 
This desire is respected in almost all cases, and 
even to-day it is no rare thing to meet little pp- 
cessions of Hova carrying hack the mortal remains 
of a member of their family wrapped in a white 
cloth bung on a long bamboo pole. In many cases 
they go as far as four or five weeks* journey from 
Tananarive. When the body cannot be recovered, 
the pillow or mattress of the deceased is buried 
in hia stead, or a stone or a post is erected to his 
memory at the side of the road or near his native 
village. 

In Madagascar mourners cut their hair short 
and keep it dishevelled ; they wear coarse dirty 
clothes, and are not allowed to wash or look in a 
mirror, even if they possess one— they must appear 
as unkempt as possible so as to keep other people 
at a distance. On the death, or— as the phrase 
goes in Madagascar, where ordinary everyday 
words would never be used in connexion with such 
high and exalted personages as kings— on the ‘ de- 
parture,’ of a sovereign, a number of sumptuary 
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laws came into force which bad to be strictly 
obeyed, if one did not wish to run the risk of being 
considered responsible for the death of the king 
and of being subjected to capital punishment as 
a sorcerer. The following are some of the restric- 
tions enforced on the death of Kadamai. (1810-28) : 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of the heir to the throne, had to shave 
their heads, sleep on the ground instead of in 
beds, use neither chairs nor tables, pass each other 
without greeting in the street, neither play any 
musical instrument nor sing, have no fire or light 
at night, do no work except in the fields, refuse to 
he carried in a palanquin, use no mirror, go about 
bare-headed, wear no dne clothes, and, in the case 
of women, keep the shoulders bare. As in the 
East, white, nob black as in Europe, is the colour 
of mourning. 

Several Malagasy tribes— e.p'., the Betsileo and 
the Antankarana— have the peculiar and repug- 
nant custom of not burying their dead immediately 
after death ; frequently tliey even wait till decom- 
position lias set in j and in many cases the putrid 
liquid is collected and set apart. Their funeral 
watches are naturally far from agreeable, and, to 
be able to live at all in the midst of the nauseating 
odours, the relatives and friends of the dead man 
drink rum all the time and burn quantities of in- 
cense, suet, and even leather. This custom, which 
is of Oceanic origin, comes from the desire not to 
bury any putrescible or impure matter along with 
the bones. Even the tribes which do not have this 
practice generally have two burial ceremonies — 
one consisting in simply bur3dng the dead, and the 
other taking place some years after, when nothing 
but the skeleton remains, and when the body is 
finally placed in the family tomb. Sometimes, as 
in Imerina, the body is put into the family vault 
at once, but it is wrapped round with several silk 
lamhas and is not placed in a coffin. Later, at a 
certain specified time, the ceremony of the mama- 
dika takes place. This consists in changing the 
soiled lamhaSi and the Merina say then that they 
turn the bodies on their other side so that they may 
nob get tired of lying in one position. 

Funerals in Madagascar are always the occasion 
of fe^ts in honour of the dead. The richer the 
man is and the more cattle he possesses, the more 
brilliant are the orgies that are indulged in. Shots 
are fired and bulls are killed, the fleSi being eaten 
at the funeral feast, and the head and horns being 
laced with great ceremony on the tomb of the 
eceased. Hum flows like water, and as long as 
there is anything left to eat or drink the mast 
continues ; the funeral festivities of great and 
noble personages have been known to last for 
months. 

Litesbaturb.— R. Baron, *A Hova Oustom with regard to 
People at the Point of Death,* in Ant(mdina,rivo Annual, 1892, 
p. 502; C. Benevent, ‘Conception de la morb chez lea Mal- 
gaohes,* in Rm, d& Mad^ascar, 1901, pp. 637-648 ; E. Besson, 
‘Rites fun^raires en usage chez les Betsil^os,* in UAnthro- 
pologte, V. [1894] 674-682 (with illustrations); W. E. Cousins, 
* The Ancient Theism of the Hova and the Names of God,* m 
AntmdnaHm Annual, 1876, pp. 6-11 ; E, de Flacourt, Bist 
de la, grande iU de Madagasmr, Pans, 1658 ; A. Grandidier, 
‘Des rites fun^raires chez lea Malgaohes,* in RBth v. [1886] 
213-232 ; G. Grandidier, Madagascar au dSbut du aac* si^ale 

g bhuographie), Paris, 1902, pp. 217-292 ; A. and G. Grandidier, 
ist, physique, naiurelU et politique de Madagasea/r, 4 vols., in 
course of publication, i., do. 1908, li., 1914, Hi., 1916 ; De la 
Vaissifere, Vingt Ans A Madagascar, do. 1886 ; J. B. Piolet, 
Madagascar: sa description, ses habitants, do. 1896; J. Sibree, 
* Carving and Sculpture and Burial Memorials amongst the 
Betsileo,* in AntandnaT^vo Annual, 1S76, pp. 66-71, ‘ A Saka- 
lava Custom,’ ib„ 1879, p. 16, The Great J/rioan Island, 
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1899 ; and, for a complete list of works on the religion of Mada- 
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MADHVAS, MADHVACHArIS— The 
Madhvas or Madhvaaharis are an Indian sect, one 


of the four sam^radayas,^ or churches, the 
Vai§nava Bhakti-marga (see art. Bhakti-marga, 
voL ii. p. 545). It has usually been stated that 
this sect represents an attempt to form^ a com- 
romise or alliance between Saivas and Vai^navas,® 
ut an examination of the authoritative docu- 
ments of the faith shows that this is far from the 
truth. It is therefore advisable to include in this 
article an account of the life of the founder of the 
religion, and of the legends connected with his 
coming. 

The authorities on which the following account 
is based are : (1) the Manimailjarl (quoted as Mm , ), 
which deals with the religious history of India 
down to the birth of Madliva, the founder of the 
sect ; (2) the Madhvmijaya (ilfb.), which deals with 
the life of Madhva himself ; both these works are 
in Sanskrit, and are written by one Narayana, who 
was the son of Trivikrama, an actual disciple of 
Madhva; (3) the Vdyustuti of the above Trivi- 
krama ; and (4) C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer’s 
Madhwa and Madhwaism (K.), which includes a 
summary in English of (1) and (2). 

I. Accounts of the founder, — ^The basis of the 
Madhva religion is, first, that Visnu is the Brahman 
of the Upanisads ; and, secondly, that, whenever he 
becomes incarnate, he always has his son, Vayu, the 
air-god, as his friend and helper. Accordingly, the 
first fom sargas, or chapters, of Mm,, after describ- 
ing the order of creation, give detailed accounts of 
the Hama and Krsna incarnations, Hama’s great 
friend and ally being Hanumat, the son of Vayu, 
and Krona’s ally being, not Arjuna, as we miqht 
expect, but Bliima (cf. Mn, i. 41), one of the five 
heroes of the Mahdhhdrata, and also a son of the 
air-god. In both of these cases the sonship is 
looked upon as equivalent to incarnation. In the 
Mahdhhdrata Bhima is described as having per- 
formed many glorious feats, and as having con- 
quered many terrible demons; but in Madhva 
theology the.se are all ignored save one, which, 
compared with the others, is, in the epic, of quite 
minor importance. In the Vana-parvan {Mahdhh, 
iii. 11,661 ff.) it is related that Bhima attacked 
certain Yak§as or Hak^asas belonging to the 
country beyond the Himalaya, and killed their 
leader, Manimat. Manimat had formerly offered 
a filthy insult to the Indian sage Agastya (the 
apostle of southern India), and had been cursed by 
Mm to be slain by a mortal. Such stress is laid 
upon this story by the Madhvas that they maintain 
that the version, as we have it now in the Mahd- 
hhdrata, was, with the sanction of VyEsa, the 
author of the epic, rewritten and completed by 
Madhva himself (K. p. 42). 

The narrative of the events in the Kaliyuga, or present age 
of the world, commences in the 6bh sarga of Mm, At first, the 
knowledge of the Vedas, os taught by Krfna and Bhima {Mm. 
V. 1), reigns supreme. !I^en the Asuras conspire to spread false 
doctrines. The demon Sakuni, urged by Ch&uakya, the son of 
Lokayata, points out that other heresies, such as those of the 
Oharvakas, Jains, and PaiSupatas, had all failed (9-15). There- 
fore Manimat, who alone had sufficient skill, must become in- 
carnate as a Brahmapa ascetic, and must destroy the Vedanta, 
under cover of explaining it (16 ff.). Mapimat is dispatched 
with instructions to abolish the Vedas and Purapas, to ridicule 
the theory that Vi§pu has gwg.as, or qualities, and to establish 
the identity of the soul with Brahman (19 ff.). 

Here (29) the story digresses to tell how at that time the 
whole earth vms under the sway of Buddhism, and to describe 
the efforts of Sahara and Kumarila to refute it by the aid of the 
JPiirva^MimdThsd system of philosophy. The 6th sarga continues 
this, narrating the successes of Rumarila and the rise of the 
rival Pr&hhakara school. 

At this stage of affairs Hapimat is bom as a widow’s bastard 
(jkftii. VI. 6 ; 3fi). i. 46), He is hence named Soihkara.s He is 

1 It is called the BrahrnOrsa'rfiprad&'ya because it is said to 
have been first communicated by Yi§pu to Brahman, who spread 
it through the world with the help of his brother, Vayu. See 
below. 

^ '0,g,, by Wilson, Religious Sects of the Mindus, p, 149, 

* The Madhva books uniformly change the great Saihkara’s 
name' to Saihkara. The ob;}ect is pMn. Saihkara means 
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brought up in great poverty, and (as a slap at the monism sub- 
sequently taught by him) it is related that in his boyhood he 
could count onljr one thing at a time, never being able to see 
a second {Mm. vi. 10), He is taken to Saurastra, where, under 
the patronage of Siva, he quickly masters the sacred books (14). 
He then goes from teacher to teacher, but is turned off by them 
for his heretical views. He invents his doctnne, described as 
iunya-Tndrga and nirguxf.atva, and is hailed by the demons as 
their saviour (24). On their advice he joins the Buddhists and 
teaches Buddhism under cover of Vedantism. He makes the 
Vedas without meaning, and equates Brahman with nothing- 
ness (Minyatva) (46). He becomes a Sakta, and messenger of 
Bhairavi, who confers upon him a magic spell (61) 

The 7th sdrga describes further disgraceful events in Saih- 
kara’s life. He seduces the wife of his Brahraapa host (Iff.). 
He makes converts by magic arts. He falls sick and dies. His 
last words are instructions to his disciples to uproot the learned 
Satyaprajiia, the last of the great teachers of the true Vedic 
doctrine. 

In the 8th sargd we have the doings of Sarhkara*s followers. 
They persecute their opponents, burning down monasteries, 
destroying cattle-pens, and by magic arts killing women and 
children (2). They forcibly convert one of then chief opponents, 
Brajhatirtha, and compel him and his disciples to adopt the 
rndyd-system (5). These, however, still secretly adhere to the 
true religion, and, after consulting Satyaprajha, determine to 
cause one disciple to become thoroughly learned in the mayd- 
system, who should start a line of disciples, outwardly Mayms, 
but really devoted to Hari (i.e. Vispu). In this line of disciples 
came, in due course, Aohyutaprek§a. In his time the Lord, i.e. 
Vajm, became incarnate as Madhva, in the house of Madhyageha, 
and studied under Achyutapreksa (34 fl ). The book ends with 
a brief account of Madhya’s work, specially mentioning that he 
composed a commentar.y on the Vedanta Sutras utterly destroy- 
ing that made by the thief Mapimat-Samkara. 

It thus appears that Madhva, like Bhima, was 
an incarnation of Vayu, who came to the earth to 
destroy the followers of Saihkara and all their 
teaching, that the true religion was delivered to 
the present age b;;^ Krsna and Bhima, that it was 
upheld hy Kumarila in the Purva-MimdThsd, and 
tnat it was revived by Madhva. Saihkara’s mdya- 
system was declared to he only Buddhism in dis- 
guise {prachchhanna^Bauddha [Mv. i. 51]). There 
is no trace whatever of any attempt to reconcile 
the Saiva teaching of Saihkara with Vaisnavism. 
Here also must be mentioned one other doctrine of 
Madhvism not referred to above, but of consider- 
able importance — that salvation can he obtained 
only through Vayu (i.e. in the present age, through 
Madhva), and through no one else (K. p. 68). 

In Mv. the first sarga sums up briefly the con- 
tents of Mm.f special stress being again laid on the 
Manimat story (i. 39), and on Bhima’s close con- 
nexion with lirsna (41). The incarnation of Vayu 
is plainly stated in ii. 24. The rest of the work is 
a prolix account of Madhva’s life, too long to 
analyze here. The main facts are as follows : | 
Mamiyageha Bhatta, Madhva’s father {Mv. ii. | 
9, 14), was a Brahmana living at Kajatapitha^ (6), 
close to the modern XJdipi, a town on the sea-coast 
of the present district of S. Kanara, and about 40 
miles due west of Sringeri, then, and still, the 
head-quarters of the Smarta followers of Saih- 
karacharya. 

The ancient name of the country now comprising 
the Districts of DhSlrwar and N. and S. Kanara, 
together with the western portion of the State of 
Mysore, was Tnluva, the modern Tulu, and it is 
here that the Madhvas have always been strong. 
No census figures are available for their number, 
but a very rough estimate of the materials avail- 
able leads ns to put it at something like 70,000. 
Elsewhere they are very few.^ 

After the usual natal rites, the boy was named 
Vasudeva, hut in later years he was known as 
Matfiiva. The most probable date of his birth is 
the Saka year 1119 (=a.d. 1197), but some anthori- 

* auspicious,' bub Saihkara ‘mishegobten' or 'rubbish.' The 
whole account is a ferocious libel on the founder of the system 
which it opposes. 

1 Probably identical with the ancient town and still existing 
village of Kalyapapura (IGI xiv. [1908] 314). 

2 It is, however, important to note that the Vaispavism of 

Bengal, founded by Ohaitanya (^.u.), is an offshoot of Madhvism 
(see Pratapa-Snhha, Bhaktd'halpadnma^ Lucknow, 1884, 
p. 46). , , 


ties put it as late as A.D. 1238.^ Numerous tales 
are told of his youthful exploits and of miracles 
that will he referred to below. His prowess in 
physical exercises was recognized by his school- 
fellows, who nicknamed him ‘Bhima’ {Mv, lii. 
42-48). When he grew up, he became a pupil of 
the Achyutapreksa already referred to [Mv. iv. 6), 
and in due course, amidst a burst of prophecy from 
the assembled crowd, received initiation under the 
name of Purnabodha or Purnaprajna (33). He 
continued his studies under Achyutapreksa in the 
Anantesvara monastery at Udipi, and finally re- 
ceived from him the name of Anandatirtha {Mv. 
V. 2), the title adopted by him in future as his pen- 
name. All this time, it must be remembered, he 
was stud^ng the Vedanta, according to the mdyd-^ 
school of Samkara. 

After further study, he made a tour through 
southern India, having in the meantime developed 
his own system of dualism in opposition to the 
monism of saihkara. He journeyed along, dis- 
puting with the doctors in each town, his most im- 
portant combat being at Anantapura (the modern 
Trivandrum) with the head of the Saihkara monas- 
tery at Sringeri {Mv. v. 36). Here tlieie seems to 
have been a drawn battle. The combatants parted 
in enmity, and thenceforth began the deadly hatred 
that ever after existed between the followers of the 
two systems. Madhva had to take refuge for four 
months at Efimesvara (v. 41 ff.), after which he 
returned to Udipi. The result of this first tour was 
to establish Madhva as the leader of a new sect 
and to widen the breach between him and the 
authorities at Sringeri (K. p. 32). 

After some years of further study at Udipi, 
during which (K. p. 33) he seems to have completed 
his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, Madhva 
started on his second tour, this time through 
northern India. He at length reached Hardwar. 
Here, after fasting and meditation, he left his 
followers and went off alone into the heart of the 
Himalaya, where he is said to have stayed with 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Mahabharata {Mv. vii. 
16 ff.). Vyasa encouraged him to return to India 
and there to publish his commentary (viii. 44 ff.). 
He accordingly went hack to Hardwar, where he 
widely proclaimed his doctrine, and ‘ground op- 
posing commentaries and false systems to dust’ 
(ix. 6ff.), He made a leisurely reton to Udipi, 
converting more than one eminent Sarfikarite on 
the way (ix. 17), and finally converted his own 
teacher, Achyutapreksa (ix. 36). 

There now began a period of persecution {Mv. 
xii. and xiii.), in which the Saihkarites, led by the 
head of the Sringeri monastery, did all that they 
could to destroy the new teacher and his followeise. 
They even went so far as to carry off Madhva’s 
entire library, and it was restored only through 
the interposition of the local prince, Jaya Siihna 
of Visnumangala. It was shortly after this that 
Madhva converted Trivikrama (xiii. 60 ff., xv. 64), 
the father of the author of Mm. and Mv. In his 
last years Madhva again toured to the North, and 
is said to have rejoined Vyfisa, in whose company 
he still remains awaiting the conclusion of the 
present age. His final journey is described in Mv. 
xvi. The date of his death was probably Saka 
1198 (=A.D. 1276), when he was 79 years old.® 
Thirty-seven different works are attributed to him, 
of which the most important are his commentaries 
on the Vedanta Sutras and on the Bhagavad-Gltd, 
and his commentary on the Mahabharata, entitled 
the Makdbhdrata-tdtparya^nirnaya. 

iSee Subba Ran, Bhagavad'Gltd, p. xiff. ; cf. Bhandarkar, 
Vai§7}avism, Sdivism, and Minor Religious Systems, p, 69, 

2 See Bhandarkar, p. 69. A list of the thirty-aeven works 
atta:ibuted to him is given in Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search 
for Sanskrit MSS m tAe Bombay JPresidency for 188S-BS, 
Bombay, 1884, p. 207. 
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2 . Doctrines of the sect. — Madlivism rejects not 
only the monism of Saiiikara but also the Vihsid- 
dvaiia, or qualified monism, of Ramanuja (see art. 
Bhakti-marga, vol. ii. p. 645). Its followers call 
bhemselve.s Sad-Vaisnavas to distinguish themselves 
from the Sri-Yaisnava followers of the latter. The 
basis of the whole philosophical system is dvaita, 
or dualism. By this is not meant the dualism of 
spirit and matter, or that of good and evil, but 
the distinction between the independent Supreme 
Being {ParaTtidtman) and the dependent principle 
of life {jwdtman). There are five real and eternal 
distinctions {'panchabheda)^ viz. (a) between God 
and the individual soul, (6) between God and 
matter, {o) between the soul and matter, (d) be- 
tween one soul and another, and (c) between one 
particle of matter and another. The account of 
the order of creation given in Mm. i. closely 
follows the well-known Sahkhya-Yoga system, as 
modified by the Puranas, and need not detain us. 
Vi§uu, ISTarayana, or Parb Bhagavan, not Brahman, 
IS the name given to the Supreme Being, He is 
endowed with all auspicious qualities {quna), and 
has a consort, Lak§mi, distinct from, out depen- 
dent on, him. By her he has two sons, BrahmEn, 
the Creator, and the Vayu mentioned above, who 
Ls the Saviour of mankind. Moh^a, or salvation, 
consists in release from transmigration and eternal 
residence in the abode of Narayana. Souls {fiva) 
are innumerable, and each is eternal, has a separate 
existence, and is subject to transmigration. They 
fall into three groups, viz. (a) the lesser gods, the 
pitfSj kings, and a few other select classes of 
the good j these are destined to salvation ; (5) 
those who are neither sufficiently good to belong 
to the first class nor sufficiently bad for the third ; 
these are destined to perpetual transmigration 
(samsdra) ; and (c) demons, etc., and sinners, 
especially followers of the wam-docfcrine and other 
heretics who reject Vayu; these are destined to 
eternal hell. Again, it must be noted that there 
is no salvation, except through YEyu, f.e., in the 
present age, through Madhva. It is also note- 
worthy that in this religion the idea of eternal 
bliss, or moksat is balanced by the idea of an 
eternal hell — a logical symmetry that xs missing 
in the other religions of iladhva^ time. 

The natural soul is characterized by ignorance 
{cwidyd), and this ignorance is dispelled, and salva- 
tion is obtained, by right knowledge of God. This 
knowledge is obtainable by souls of the first class, 
and eighteen means are described as necessary for 
its attainment. Such are distaste of this world 
[mirdgya)t equanimity {Sama), attendance on a 
guruj or religious teacher, hhahti directed to God, 
due performance of rites and ceremonies (cf. the 
Purva-MlmMisd), reprobation of jfalse doctrines, 
worship (updsand)i and so on.^ 

Service to Yi§nu {i.e. to God) is expressed in 
three ways: (a) by stigmatization, or branding 
{ahkana] the body with the symbols of Vi^u ; (5) 
by giving his names to sons and others \ndma* 
Tcara/iia) ; and (<?) by worship [hhajana) with word, 
act, and thought. Worship with word consists in 
(1) veracity, (2) usefulness, (3) kindliness, (4) sacred 
study ; with act, in (5) almsgiving, (6) defence, (7) 
protection ; with thought, in (8) mercy, (9) longing, 
and (10) faith. Worship is the dedication to NarE- 
yana (ie. God) of each of these as it is realized.* 
The custom of branding symbols of Vi^nu on the 
shoulders and breast is not peculiar to the followers 
of Madhva, being also adopted by the Srl-Yai§nava8 ; 
but among the Madhvas, instead of being occasional, 
it is universal, and is declared to be necessary ac- 
cording to the ^dstras. All classes, whether monks 
or lay, are branded. The chief of each math, or 

1 The complete list is given by Bkandarfear, p. 60 f. 

3 F((tr'*'rt~flaria'na^a.7h^rah<i^ tr.' p. 01, 


monastery, tours among the faithful, and every 
time he makes Ms visitation the laity undergo the 
ceremony (K. p. 40). The sectarian marks, common 
to monks and laity, are, besides these brands, two 
white perpendicular lines on the forehead, made 
with gopi’Chandana earth, and joined at the root 
of the nose. Between them is a straight black line 
made with incense-charcoal, and terminating in a 
spot of turmeric. Madhva did not aUow bloody 
sacrifices. The old sacrifices were retained, but he 
enjoined the substitution of a fictitious lamb made 
of rice-meal as the victim, instead of a lamb of flesh 
and blood. ^ Madhvism is also remarkable for the 
extreme lengths to which fasting of great rigour is 
carried out. The life of an orthodox Madhva is 
one continuous round of fasts, and, according to 
one writer, this has had an injurious effect on the 
average physique of the members of the sect (K. 
p. 70). A full account of these fasts will be found 
in the BGr xxii. 72 fl*. 

The chief math, or monastery, of the sect is at 
Udipi, and is said to have been founded by Madhva 
himself. He also founded two others at Madhya- 
tala and Subrahmanya respectively — both, like 
Udipi, in the coast district of Mangaior — and gave 
a siidmin, or head, to each of the three. The main 
settlement he divided into eight sub-monasteries, 
to each of which he also gave a svdmin. Each of 
these eight svdmiiis conducts the worship of Kr§na 
at the Iiead monastery in his turn, his term of 
office lasting for two years. The change (parydya) 
of svdmins thus takes place every second year, 
when the sun enters the si^ of Makara, or Capri- 
corn, early in January. It is the occasion of a 
great fair and festival. The succession of chief 
pontiffs is recorded in the BCr xxii. (p. 59), and the 
thirty-fifth pontiff was living in 1883. There are 
now eighteen subsects, of which ten are the followers 
of the ten sva^nifis appointed by Madhva and five 
were started by his four immediate successors. 
Only two, and these still more modern, refuse to 
acknowledge the authority of the head pontiff at 
Udipi. The most salient doctrinal difterence de- 
pends on the interpretation of the word hhajana, 
or worship, and even this is of small importance 
(K. p. 60). 

3 , Influence of Christianity. — In the art, Bharti- 
MArqa (vol. ii. p. 648) it was pointed out that the 
southern Indian reformers had probably been to a 
certain extent influenced by the Christianity then 
existing in their neighbourhood.* The apparent 
influence of Christiaiuty is especially noteworthy 
in Madhvism. Madhva’s birthplace was either in 
the ancient city of Kalyanapura or close to it. 
Kalyanapura has always been reputed as one of 
the earliest Christian settlements in India, and 
liere, so long ago as the 6th cent, A.I)., Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (p. 178 f. {FG Ixxxviii. 169]) found 
a bishop who was appointed from Persia.® These 
Christians were Nestorians (Garbe, p. 155). Ho 
stress need be laid on most of the childish miracles 
attributed to Madhva in Jfv., because they are 
such as are attributed to the infancy of many re- 
ligious teachers ; but some of the legends deserve 

1 It will be remembered that Madhva is said to have revised 
the MaMbhdratctt and in this connexion it should be noted 
that in the southern recension of the epic, after xii. occxliv. 20, 
six verses have been inserted in whion It is directed that 
animals of flour should be used at sacrifices. 

2 The present writer takes this opportunity of withdrawing 
the remark made in BRJS ,ii. 648** that Alopen had visited the 
court of Sfladitya.. See JRAS, 1013, p. 144, 

8 A. Burnell, lA iL [1878] 274 iii. [1874] 310 fi. ; cf. B. 
Garbe, Indim und das Christentum, Tubingen, 1914, p. 161 ff. 
The passage in Oosraas is not quoted in J. W. McOrindle’s 
Anc^t IndMr Calcutta, 1877. Garbe (p. 162) considers it 
probable that the Kalliana of Oosmas was another Kalyania 
farther north and hear Bombay, but it seems to the present 
writer that the wordmg of Oosmas connects Kalhana so closely 
with Male (Malabar) that it must be the town near Ucjipi. 
Garbe himself appears to accept this in his note on p. 273. 
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a passing notice. Thus, before Madhva appeared 
on earth, at a festive gathering at the temple at 
U^pi the spirit of Ananfce^vara (Vi§nu) came upon 
a Brahmana and made him a messenger of good 
news to proclaim that the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand (K. p. 13). After the child had been pre- 
sented in the temple at Udipi, as his parents were 
taking him through a forest, a graha^ or evil spirit, 
opposed their way, but departed on being rebuked 
by the divine child (K. p. 16 j ATv. ii. 32 fF.). When 
the child was five years old, his parents missed him, 
and after an anxious search of three days found 
him at Udipi, in the temple of AnanteSvara, teach- 
ing gods and men to worship Vi§nu according to 
the (K. p. 16 ; Mv. iii. 1 ff. ). On his southern 

tour Madhva multiplied food in a wilderness, to 
meet the needs of his followers (K. p. 27 ; Mv. v. 32). 
On one of his northern tours he walked across 
water ‘ without wetting his clothes ^ (K. p. 35 ; Mv, 
X. 27), and on another occasion he stilled an angry 
sea by his look (K. p. 48 j Mv. xvi. 11). The sub- 
stitution at sacrifices of a lamb of rice for a lamb of 
flesh and blood also offers a striking analogy, but, 
as K. p. 68 points out, it may with equal probability 
be ascribed to Jain influence. Under any circum- 
stances, considering the fact that Madhva was 
born and brought up in the neighbourhood of 
Christians and that the doctrine of hhakti is common 
to all forms of Vai§navism and to Christianity, 
there is considerable probability that at least some 
of these legends grew up under Christian influence. 
Still more striking, however, is the central article 
of Madhva belief that Vayu is the son of the 
Supreme God, Vi§nu, and that salvation can be 
obtained only through him. This is evidently an 
idea borrowed from Christianity, quite possibly 
promulgated as a rival to the central doctrine of 
that faith. 

4. Traces of Manichaeism. — In the two papers 
already quoted, Burnell points out that Persian 
immigrants were welcomed in this part of India 
long after the time of Cosmas, and that before the 
beginning of the 9th cent. A.D. they had acquired 
sovereign rights over their original settlement of 
Manigrama, by a grant from the perKmal^ or local 
chief. Burnell goes on to suggest that these 
Persians were Manichseans, and that the name of 
their settlement meant * Manes- (Mani-) town,’ 
not ‘Jewel-town,’ as the compound would ordi- 
narily mean in Sanskrit. Burnell’s theory was 
attacked, in the same journal and, according to 
Garbe (p. 162), completely controverted by R. 
Collins. To tbe present writer it seems that, in 
the discussion, Collins failed in his main point — 
the meaning of * Mani’ in ‘ Mani-grama ’—and that 
Burnell’s suggestion, though certainly not proved, 
may possibly contain more elements of truth than 
Garbe was prepared to admit, ^ It seems that 
Burnell’s suggestion that ‘ Mani ’ refers to Manes 
receives some confirmation from the Manimat 
theory of the Madhvas. It is intelligible that 
Bhima should be selected as the hero, but it is un- 
intelligible why the altogether unimportant Mani- 
mat of the epic should he selected as the origin of 
the arch-heretic Saihkara. Bhima killed many 
much more noteworthy demons, who would have 
served Madhva’s purpose better; but so small a 
part does Manimat, the demon from beyond the 
Himalaya, play in the epio^ that Madhva had, 
according to the legend, actually to get Vyasa’s 
permission to re-write the story, so as to make it 
complete. It must, on the other hand, be admitted 

1 The following are the references to the whole controversy. 
Garbe {loc. at.) refers only to one of Collins’s oommnnlcations, 
and does not notice any of Burnell’s replies : lA ii 273 
mumell), ill. 808 (Burnell), iv. 1X875] X63 (Collins), 181 
(Burnell). 311 (OoUins), v. (1876] 26 (Burnell). 

2 For the references see S.lSorensen, Index to tTie Names %n 
the Makabharata, London. 1904 ff , p. 464. 


that there is little resemblance between Manichse- 
ism and Sarfikara’s theology. The former is dualist 
and the latter is monist. But Mani’s dualism 
taught the existence of two beings— light and 
darkness. Light had God at its head, and dark- 
ness had no god at its head. There is a certain 
resemblance between this and Saihkara’s Brahman 
obscured by maga. At any rate, it is possible that 
Madhva, who (K. p. 36) could speak the language 
of the Mlechchhas (foreigners), may hare become 
acquainted with Manich^ism, and may have associ- 
ated it in this way with Saihkara’s theory of mdya. 
The question deserves more investigation than has 
hitherto been given to it. 

Litbraturb.— T he Maxiimaitjarl n-nd the Madhvavijaya have 
been already mentioned. Several editions of these have been 
published in India, A useful summary of Madhva doctrines 
will be found on p. 16fl. of the SciJcaldchdrya-matX'Sa'digraha^ 
an anonymous work published m the Benares Sanskrit Senes 
in 1007. A fuller account will be found in Padmanabhasuri, 
Madhvasiddhanta-sdra, Bombay, 1883, quoted by Bhandarkar, 
p. 69. Finally, there is Madhvacharya, Sarva-dariana' 
sariigraha, of which many editions have been published in 
India. Of this there is an Engf. tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. B, 
Gough (2nd ed. , London, 1894). The system of Pur^aprajna, %.e. 
Madhva, will be found in oh. v. p. 87 ff. of the translation. 

As for woiks in English, the earliest account of the Madhvas 
is contained m ‘ Account of the Marda Gooroos, collected while 
Major Mackenzie was at Hurryhurr, 24th August 1800/ printed 
on p. 83 ff. of the ‘ Characters’ in the Asiatic Annual Register 
for 1804 (London, 1806). We next have H. H. Wilson, Sketch 
of the Religious Seats of the Hindus, reprinted from vols. xvl. 
and xvii. of Asiatic Researches, London, 1861, h 139 ff. A 
useful little book is C, N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sr% Madhwa 
and Madhwaism, Madras, no date. This has been freely 
utilized in the foregoing pages. See also the following ; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Saivism and Minor ReUg^ous 

Systems (=s<?IAjP in. 6), Strassburg, 1913, p. 67 ff.; BG, vol. 
xxii., ‘Dharwar,’ Bombay, 1884, p, 66 ff. (full account of the 
history, religion, and customs of the Madhvas of the present 
day); and G, Venkobo Rao, ‘A Sketch of the Hist, of the 
Madhwa Acharyas,’ beginning in I A xlui. [1914] 233 (refers to 
C. M, Padmanabhacharya, Life of Madhvacharya). 

For an authentic account of Madhva’s doctrines see S. 
Subba Rau, The Vedanta>sutras, with the Commentary hy Srt 
Madhwacharya, a complete Translation, Madras, 1904, The 
Bhagavad-Gita, Translation and Commentaries in English 
according to Sri Madhwacharya' s Ehashyas, do, 1906. Both of 
those are m English. The preface of the latter contains a life 
of Madhva from the orthodox point of view ; cf. also P. Rama- 
chandra Rao, The Brahma SvLtras: Construed literally 
according to the Commentary cf Sri Madhavdchdrya (Sanskrit 
text), Kumhakonam, 1902. Q, A. GRIERSOM. 

MADHYAMAKA, MADH YAMIKAS.-^ 

Madhyamaka is the name of a system of Buddhist 
philosophy, ‘the system of the middle way,’ ‘the 
system of the Mean ’ [fi^crov ) ; the adhexeuts of this 
system are called Madliyamikas. 

I. NSgUrjuna. — The work upon which the Madh- 
yamaka philosophy is based, the Mulamadhya^ 
makakdrtkdi still survives, and tradition is agreed 
m ascribing it to Nfigarjuna; numerous commen- 
taries have been written upon it: Nagarjuna’s 
own, the Aktitohhaya ; those of Buddhapalita and 
Ghandrakirti, which seem to give a faithful render- 
ing of the author’s meaning ; and that of Bhavavi- 
veka, which transmits his personal views.^ There 
are two branches of Madhyamaka, but the difference 
between them has not been studied, and seems to 
consist in a mere divergence in the method of de- 
monstration. 

All this literature is, or will soon be, accessible 
in the editions of the originals or in translations.^ 
The Milla7nadhyamakai& probably the authentic 
work of Nagfirjuna, who flourished about the middle 
of the 2nd cent. A.H. We knew that this mysteri- 
ous and miraculous person was the putative father 
of the Great Yehicle, or Mahfiyana (g.-y.), and, in 
particular, the revealer of tlie sutras of the Prajfld- 
pdramitd, the teaching of which is akin to that of 
the Madhyamaka. It is even possible that seyeral 
sutras of the Great Vehicle were written with the 
sole purpose of stating the theories of the Madh- 
yam^a philosophy under the guise of ‘words of 

^ See Literature at end of article. 
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the Buddha,* It is difScult to determine what 
art NagSrjuna took in the redaction of the sutras^ 
ut respect for tradition would lead us to believe 
that his share was a large one. In any case, the 
Madhyamaka school must be held responsible 
for a considerable proportion of the Great vehicle. 
Ail this must be assigned, probably, to the early 
centuries of the Christian era, from the first on- 
wards. 

2 . The Madhyamakasystem and its antecedents. 
— ^It is not difficult to show the place occupied by 
the Madhyamaka in the development of Buddhist 
philosophy from its beginning, and such a historical 
sketch is indispensable to a definition of the system 
itself. 

The Buddha had given his revelation as a * path,* 
or a ‘ way * {Timgga^^atipadd,), and had qualified this 
path by ‘middle* doubt- 

less, as has heen often said, because he repudiated 
two ‘extremes* an exaggerated asceticism 

{tapa$)t and an easy secular life [sxikhalliJca), But 
he had also condemned other ‘ extremes,* vi2. con- 
tradictory theories, such as : ‘ Everything exists,* 
‘ nothing exists ’ ; ‘ The person who feels is the same 
thing sensation,* ‘the person who feels is a differ- 
ent ■filing from sensation* ; ‘ The Buddha exists after 
death,* ‘ the Buddha does not exist after death * ; and 
some texts — ^few, but explicit— prove that, at the 
time of the redaction of the Pali NiMyaSy ‘ middle 
way* meant a ‘way between certain negations and 
affirmations. * This way is simply the philosophy of 
the dharmas and of the negation of the individual 
ipudgala, ‘rfy’), which is almost exactly the philo- 
sophy of the Canon, and finds, from the very first, 
clear and skilful expression in the theory of de- 
pendent origination {^atiGhckasmmt'ppdday prati- 
tyasamutpdaa)^ 

The Canon teaches that there is no individual 
{pudgala)y OTiQ and permanent, of whom we can say 
that he is identical with sensation or different from 
it, or that he survives or fails to survive the de- 
struction of the body. The individual does not 
exist in himself [pndgala-Tiairdtmya) ; he is merely 
a mass of dharnms following one another in un- 
broken succession, cause and effect. 

But wliat is meant by dhmma ? This word, as 
Max Miiller said,^ is diracult to translate, though 
easy to understand. Man is a collection, a ‘ series * 
of dlmrmQ>s ; every thought, every volition, every 
sensation, is a dhatma^ His body is composed of 
material dharmas. Sound, colour, smell, whatever 
can be struck or touched, is composed of material 
dharmas. The organs of sense and intellect (mana, 
indriya) are dharrms of subtle matter. Concupis- 
cence, hatred, and delusion are mental dim/rmas. 
‘co-ordinated with thought.* 

The dkarmm are * realities,* things which actu- 
ally exist, and nothing exists hut these elementary 
realities, which are all doomed to destruction ; 
some— e.y., the mental dharmas and the dharmas 
forming the successive instants of the existence of 
a flame— perish moment by moment, while others 
sometimes last for a long time, 

Just as a waggon is nothing but the collection of 
X® f ^ waggon, so man is simply the collection 

of the elementary realities, material and spiritual, 
which constitute his pseudo-individuality. Apart 
from dharmas, man and waggon have only an ideal 
existence— an existence of designation {prajMpti), 
as the Buddhists say. j 2' h 

It will be, observed that none of these elementary 
realities ex:mts in isolation, but that every dharmt 
coi^mes wth other dharmas to form a more or less 
solid complex. The four chief elements [mahabhilta) 
(j)mbane in the formation of every material thing. 
Anger presupposes, besides delusion, an elaborate 
complex of intellectual dharmas — contact, sensa- 
[ 1898131 , 


tions, ideas, and intellections ; and this intellectual 
complex presupposes, at least as a rule, a physical 
complex — body, sense-organs, heat, vital organ, not 
to mention former actions to be rewarded, which 
are sometimes regarded as subtle matter. 

All dharma is intimately bound up with its 
causes and effects ; its essential nature is to be 
an effect and to be a cause ; it is a moment in 
continuous time. Every thought has as determin- 
ing causes {pratyaya) a great number of dharmas 
more or less exterior to itself (object of vision, visual 
organ, etc,), but its cause, properly so called {hetu). 
is the thought immediately preceding it— just as 
every moment of the duration of a flame depends, 
of course, upon the oil, the wick, etc., yet is, as a 
matter of fact, the contin-uation of the preceding 
moment of the flame. The Buddhists were quick 
to see that flame and thought are made up of 
‘instants* of flame and thought succeeding each 
other moment by moment. Extending this ob- 
servation, they formulated the general theory that 
‘the dhariims perish the very moment they are 
horn.* They perish without any other cause of 
destruction than their very birth or their nature ; 
they are not merely ‘ transitory * {anitya), as the 
Buddha said ; they are ‘momentary* (k^ay^ika) (cf. 
art. iDBiiTTlTY [Buddhist]). There can be no dis- 
tinction between a stone and a human being : they 
are both collections, more or less complex, of 
dlmrmas, which do not last. The collections last 
by constituting series, because the dharmas renew 
themselves — always the same in the case of the 
stone, often very different in the case of the living 
being. In the course of an existence our vital 
organs, sense-organs, etc., renew themselves with- 
out any essential modification ; volition, on the con- 
trary, creates dharmas — retribution, etc. — which 
are different from volition itself. Volition is con- 
trolled by judgment ; and, when judgment is illu- 
mined by the law of the Buddha {yonUo manasikdra), 
‘supramundane * {lokottara) actions become possible, 
ancl these destroy passions, desire, action, and re- 
tribution, and make for the realization of nirvana, 
that is to say, the collection of mental dharmas 
begins to become impoverished and finally dis- 
appears ; desire is no longer present to ^ve life to 
it. Such is the philosophy of ancient Buddhism, 
and it can be summed up in two words : pudgala* 
nairdtmya, the unreality of the individual, and 
dharmdnityatva or dharmak^arhilmiva, the transi- 
ted or momentary character of the dharmas. 

This philosophy satisfied Buddhists for a long 
time. But it did not satisfy the Madhyamaka 
school, who put a more rigorous interpretation 
upon the word ‘void,* so often applied by the 
Buddha to everything in general, and held that 
this philosophy is in its nature not free from the 
two ‘extremes* of perpetual duration and anni- 
hilation {^aMata, uchcKheda), seeing that it inevit- 
ably regards nirvdxia as the annihilation of a 
series of thoughts. The Madhyamaka school 
claims to find the true ‘middle way* by declar- 
ing, not only the unreality of the individual {pud^ 
galcmdrdtmya), hut also the unreality of the 
dharmas themselves; it denies the existence not 
only of the hein^ who suffers, but also of pain. 
‘ Everything is void.’ 

Nagarjuna and his school seem to hesitate be- 
tween two positions. 

i. Everything takes place as if things and living 
beings were composed of substantial dharmas, and, 
to arrive at nirvana, the methods defined by the 
ancients must be followed ; eliminate the dharmas 
which generate new dharmas because they are 
associated with desire ; and insert, in the complex 
series that constitutes our being, the dharmas of 
the knowledge that destroys desire, and so arrest 
the renewal of the dha,rmas. Yet we do not put 
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an end to existence by this method, for existence 
IS void of reality in itself, since the dharTnas do 
not exist substantially ; we put an end to a pro- 
cessus of ‘void’ [^itnya) dharmas which renew 
themselves in ‘void’ dharmas. It is important 
to know this, for the only knowledge that can 
arrest the renewal of unreal dharmas is knowledge 
of their radical and fundamental unreality. 

The ancients saw that the essential nature 
{dharmatd) of things {dharma) is to be produced 
by concurrent causes {pratUyasamutpanna), ‘de- 
pendently originated.’ The Madhyamaka school 
observes that ‘ what is produced by causes is not 
produced in itself, does not exist in itself.’ The 
essential nature of things consists in not being 
produced in themselves, in being void of all sub- 
stantial reality — in ‘vacuity’ {kunyatd). This 
term ‘vacuity’ has been variously understood. 
For some it is ‘ nothingness ’ \ for others it is a 
permanent principle, transcendent and undefin- 
able, immanent in transient and illusory things. 
It would be a long and difficult task to explain the 
mystical significance that it has in certain Bud- 
dhist books ; we know that it ends by being con- 
fused with the term vajra^ ‘ thunder-bolt, diamond, 
male organ.’ One thing is beyond all doubt : for 
the Madhyamaka, ‘vacuity’ is neither nothing- 
ness nor a transcendent-immanent principle, but 
the very nature of what exists; ‘things are not 
void because of vacuity’ {kunyatayd) — conceived 
as exterior to things — ‘ but because they are void,’ 
and they are ‘ void ’ because they are produced by 
causes. ‘Yacuity’ means ‘production by causes,’ 
and is only an abstraction, a mere word ; ‘ void ’ 
means ‘ produced by causes.’ 

Existence {samsdra)^ therefore, is a complex 
•processus of dharmas which have no reason in 
themselves for existing and which cannot exist 
substantially by reason of their causes, i.e, former 
dharmas which do not exist by themselves. The 
following formula explains this clearly : dharmas 
resembling delusions of magic or reflexions in a 
mirror {mdyopama^ pratibimhopama) — we might 
say ‘ contingent ’ dkarmas — give birth to dharmas 
that are equally illusory. Like begets like. 

The objection of the realist agamst the Madh- 
yamaka is, therefore, fruitless : ‘ If everything is 
void, then existence and nirvd'tia^ impurity and 
purity, ignorance and wisdom, are the same thing ; 
and the path of salvation does not exist.’ 

Nagarjuna himself formulates this difificulty, and 
answers it. Existence is the continuous produc- 
tion of phenomena not substantial but actually 
existent, because they are existent by the only 
existence that there is — void existence, or existence 
produced by causes. Nirvdi^ia is the end of the 
production of these phenomena. Impurity is at- 
tachment to phenomena conceived as pleasant; 
purity is complete detachment from phenomena. 
Ignorance is a clinging to the substantiality of 
phenomena, which induces attachment; wisdom 
IS real truth, knowledge of the vacuity of things. 

Nagarjuna, Chandrakirti, and Santideva very 
often took this point of view, which is quite within 
the logic of Buddhism and not unreasonable. But, 
in order to give a true picture of the Madhyamaka 
as it is, we must add that our teachers often go 
much further. 

ii. Just as their criticism destroys all ideas of 
experience and relimon — the notion of movement, 
of time, of ‘ passion^ (since the connexion between 
the passionate man and passion ‘does not bear 
investigation’) — it also destroys the notion of 
causality ; not only do the dharmas not exist sub- 
stantially ; they do not exist at all, either in reality 
or apparently. They axe like the daughter of a 
haiTen woman, like the beauty of the daughter of 
a barren woman : this beauty evidently does not 


exist except in so far as it may be described ; but, 
in reality, the object described, the desciiption, 
and the peison describing are all similarly non- 
existent. 

Absolute truth, which is, properly speaking, 
‘knowledge of a Buddha,’ is a ‘ not-kuowledge ’ ; 
it is midway between affirmation and negation. 
The dharmas are like the haiis that a monk with 
diseased eyes thinks he sees m his almsbowl ; he 
does not see them, for the knowledge which he 
has of them does not exist any more than its 
object. This is proved by the fact that a man with 
undiseased eyes has no thought about these hairs 
at all; he neither denies nor affirms their exist- 
ence, because be knows them in their true nature 
(which is ‘ void ’) by not knowing them. The legit- 
imate conclusion of this system is formulated in 
our sources : ‘ Absolute truth is silence.’ 

Literature. —i, BulilMANlOAh AND JaXN SOURGES.—Sarva- 
dar^anasarhgraha ; Sankara on the Brahmasutras (Musioii, 
new series, lii. ff. [1902 ff.]) ii. Buddhist Sanskrit sources 
— MiUamadhyamalcakdnM, with Ohandrakirti's commentary, 
Prasannapddd (BtbL Buddhlca^ iv. [Petrograd, 1903-12]); 
Madhyamakdvatdra (Tibetan tr., BibL Buddhicaj ix. [do. 
1907 fP ], Fr. tr., Musdon^ viu ff. [1907 flf. 3); Nagarjuna, 
Ahutobhaya^ Germ, tr., after the Tibetan and Chinese, by 
M. Walleser, Heidelberg, 1911-12 ; Bodhicharydvatdra, ch. ix 
{BxU. Indica, Calcutta, 1901 ff), Fr. tr., Introduction A la 
pratique des futurs Bouddkas, Paris, 1907. iii. Tibetan 
SOURCES (history and doctrines of the school) — Mafijughosa- 
hasavajra, Siddhdnta (summary in W. Wassiheff, Bitd- 
dhimiuSf Petrograd, 1860, p. 326 If.); Taranatha, Gesch. des 
Buddhismust tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, passim, iv. 
Burofean accounts.—!,,, a, Waddell, The Buddhism oj 
Tibet^ London, 1896, pp. 11, 124 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, p. 126; D. T. Suzuki, Outlines 
of Mahdydna Buddhism, London, 1907, pp. 21, 62, etc. ; L. de 
la Vall4e Poussin, Bouddhisme: Opinions mr Vhist. de la 
dogmatique. Pans, 1909, p. 191; M. Wmternitz, Gesch, der 
ind, LiUeratur, u. (Leipzig 1913) 260. 

L. DE LA Yall^e Poussin. 

MADRAS AND COORG. — In the Government 
(^ensus for 1911 the vast majority of the popula- 
tion in the Madras Presidency are classed as 
Hindus. Out of a total population of 41,870,160 
in the Presidency and the small Feudatory States 
included in it, the Hindus number 37,230,034. The 
rest of the population are classified as follows : 
Musalmans, 2,764,467 ; Christians, 1,208,515 ; Ani- 
mists, 638,466 ; Jains, 27,005 ; Buddhists, 697 ; 
Parsis, 489 ; Brahma Samaj, 374 ; Jews, 71 ; while 
42 are classed simply as ‘ otheis.’ 

I. Christianity. — The most progressive of all 
these religious bodies is the Christian. Excluding 
the 40,928 European and Anglo-Indian Christians, 
whose numbers do not largely vary from decade to 
decade, we find that the Indian Christians have 
increased during the decade from 1901 to 1911 by 
168,964, or 17 per cent — a rate more than double 
that of the increase in the total population, and 
one which compares favourably with an increase of 
8 per cent among Hindus, and 11 per cent among 
Muhammadans. 

The main cause of this increase in the Christian 
popnlation is the movement amon^ the out-castes 
of Hindu society towards Christianity that has 
been in progress in S. India for the last sixty years. 
Conversions to Christianity from the higher castes 
of Hindus or from the Musalmans have been com- 
paratively rare. On the other hand, the ont-castes 
are being gathered into the Christian Church in 
the village districts in increasingly large numbers, 
especially among the Telngus m the northern part 
of the Presidency. The causes that have led to 
this great movement are mainly social. The out- 
castes are the hereditary slaves or serfs of their 
Hindu masters, and have been kept for many 
generations in a state of abject poverty and utter 
ignorance. They have seen in the Christian 
(jhurcb the hope anfl possibility of new life, and 
for the last halt century have been crowding into 
it in thousands. The great force behind the move- 
ment, therefore, is a natural human craving for life 
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and freedom. At the same time, there is also a 
strong spiritual element in the^ movement. In 
almost every district where it is in progress it has 
owed either its origin or its power to a few men 
and women of true spirituality, and the fact that a 
large number of the converts have to endure a very 
hitter persecution when theyfirst join the Christian 
Church is in itself an indication that the movement 
is due to something higher than a mere desire for 
immediate temporal gain. This great movement 
is hound to have a very striking influence in the 
future, not only upon the Christian Church itself, 
hut also upon the religious life and thought of 
India as a whole. A great Christian Church is 
steadily and rapidly rising up in India froin the 
lowest stratum of Hindu society. The conscience 
of educated Hindus is becoming awakened to the 
injustice and the social evils inherent in the caste 
^stem. Slowly and surely the work of the 
Christian Church is preparing the way for a great 
economic, social, and religious revolution through- 
out the length and breadth of India, 

2. Hinduism, — Hinduism in the Madras Presi- 
dency does not differ greatly as regards either its 
doctrines or its customs from Hinduism in other 

arts of India. One striking dillerence observable 

etween the Hinduism of S. India and that of N. 
India is the predominance of the BrUhmans in the 
South, but this diflerence is social and political 
rather than religious. The Vedantist philosophy 
and the monism of Sankara are more widely held 
in the South than in the Korth, mainly owing to 
the fact that Muhammadanism, with its clear 
teaching on the unity and transcendence of God, 
has had far less influence there than in K. India. 
The stern and gloomy worship of Siva, the 
Destroyer, which has absorbed into itself many 
elements of the old animistic cults, is the predomi- 
nant form of Hinduism •, but the worship of Visnu, 
the Preserver, in all his manifold incarnations, lias 
a large number of devotees, and has a special 
attraction for the lower castes of Sudras whom it 
has admitted more freely to its temples than the 
rival cult of Siva. 

3. Animism. — The prevalence of animism in the 
Madras Presidency is very inadequately represented 
by the small number of people (638, i66) classed as 
animists in the Government Census. The large 
majority of the Hindus in the villages, with the 
exception of the Brahmans, even when they are 
devotees of Vi^nu and oiva, are also animists wor- 
shipping the village deities, the Grama-Devatas, 
as they are called in the vernacular, and a host of 
spirits, good, bad, and indifferent. The worship of 
these ^age deities forms an important part of the 
conglomerate of religious beliefs, customs, and 
ceremonies which are often classed together under 
the term Hinduism. In almost every village and 
town of S. India may be seen a shrine or symbol of 
the Grama-Devata, who is periodically worshipped 
and propitiated. As a rule, the shrine of the 
village deity is far less imposing than the Brah- 
m^ical temples in the neighbourhood. ; very often 
it is nothing more than a small enclosure with a 
few rough stones in the centre, and often there is 
no shrine at all ; but still, when calamity overtakes 
the village, when pestilence, famine, or cattle- 
disease makes its appearance, it is to the village 
deity that the whole body of the villagers turn for 
protection. Biva and Visnu may be more dignified 
beings, but the village deity is regarded as a more 
present help in trouble, and is more intimately 
concerned with the happiness and prosperity of 
the villagers. In the animal sacrifices offered to 
these deities the treatment of the blood, which is 
sometimes drunk by the worshippers, sometimes 
sprinkled upon their bodies, sometimes sprinkled 
on the houses or thC' gate- way of the village, and 


sometimes mixed with boiled rice and sprinkled all 
round the village site, and also the sacrificial feast 
upon the flesh of the victim, connect the sacrifices 
to the Grama-Devata in India very closely with 
the primitive systems of animal-sacrifice which are 
found all over the world. Traces of human sacri- 
fice, too, are often found in connexion with these 
cults. In Mysore the present writer came across a 
ceremony called ‘ the human sacrifice ceremony,’ in 
which the man who represents the victim, instead 
of being killed, is simply touched with a bunch of 
coco-nut flowers. Lewis Bice states that similar 
traces of human sacrifice are found among the 
Coorgs in the hill country to the west of the 
Mysore State, whose religion is anti-Brahmanical 
and consists of the worship of ancestors and demons. 
With reference to the worship of Grama-Devatas 
among them, he says that, as among other 
Dravidian mountain tribes, so also in Coorg, the 
tradition relates that human sacrifices were offered 
in former times to secure the favour of their Grama- 
Devatas, who are supposed to protect the villages 
from all evil influences. At the present day a 
Iie-goat or a cock is often sacrificed instead of 
a man. 

The special features which broadly distinguish 
the worship of the village deities in S. India from 
that of Siva and Vi§nu are three. (1) The fact 
that the village deities, with very few exceptions, 
are female. In the Tamil country, it is true, 
almost ail the village goddesses have male attend- 
ants, who are supposed to guard the shrine and 
to carry out the commands of the goddesses j and 
one male deity, lyenar, has a shrine to himself, 
and is regarded as the night watchman of the 
village. In the Teiugu country there is a being 
called Potu-Bazu, who figures sometimes as the 
brother and sometimes as the husband of village 
goddesses, and sometimes as an attendant. But, 
with the exception of lyenar and one or two other 
deities, all the male deities are so distinctly sub- 
ordinate to the goddesses that they do not con- 
travene the general principle that village deities 
are female and not male. (2) The fact that the 
village deities are almost universally worshipped 
with animal sacrifices. Buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
pigs, and fowls axe freely offered to them, some- 
times in thousands. In the Tamil country this 
custom is modified by the influence of Br§-hmanism, 
which has imbued the villagers with the idea that 
the shedding of blood is low and irreligious. The 
animal sacrifices are regarded, therefore, as offered 
to the male attendants of the goddess and not to 
the goddess herself. (3) The fact that the Pujaris, 
i,e, the men who perform the worship and oflSciate 
as priests, are nob Brahmans, but are drawn from 
the Stidra castes or sometimes from the out-castes. 
On the other hand, in the temples of oiva and 
Vi§nu, the ofi&ciating priests are Brahmans, no 
animal sacrifices axe ever offered, and the principal 
deities are male and not female. The origin of 
these cults is lost in antiquity ; they are certainly 
pxe- Aryan, hut have been more or less modified in 
various parts of S. India by Brahmanical influence. 
Some details of the ceremonies used in them seem 
to point back to a totemistic stage of religion ; 
some of the deities are obviously agricultural, 
others are the spirits of women who have died in 
childbirth or of men or women who have died by 
violent deaths, others are connected with disease 
and pestilence, especially cholera and smallpox ; 
many of the deities are of quite recent origin, and 
it is easy to observe a deity in the making even at 
the present day. 

Snake-worship and tree- worship are also widely 
prevalent throughout S. India and have become 
incorporated in popular Hinduism. Almost every 
village ha^ itsf sacred tree, representing a 
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female, and a margossa tree, representing a male, 
planted close to each other. These two trees are 
married with the same ceremonies as human heings. 
In every house of one section of the Brahmans 
(called Madhvas [g.v.] or Raojis) there is a tulasi 
plant (sacred to Visnu). The snake is closely 
c^onnected with the worship both of Visnu and of 
Siva. A cobra forms the vahana (sacred vehicle) 
on which Visnu rides, and Siva is always repre- 
sented with a cobra in his hand. At the entrance 
of almost every village of S. India there are figures 
of the cobra carved on stone in bas-relief erected 
on raised platforms for the adoration of the public. 
Brahmans and oiidras alike make offerings at these 
shrines. The living serpent is very generally wor- 
shipped, and few Hindus will consent to kill one. 

If a cobra takes up its abode in the thatched roof 
of the house or in one of the walls of the compound, 
it is not only left undisturbed, but is fed with milk. 

A woman is often the priest in the worship both of 
trees and of serpents, and women are the chief 
worshippers, mainly for the purpose of obtaining 
offspring. 

On the W. Coast in Malabar snake-woxsbip is 
especially prevalent. Some families are supposed 
to be consecrated to the snake deity, and to exer- 
cise a peculiar influence over the deadly cobras 
which are reputed to swarm in their houses and 
crawl in and out among the members of the family 
without ever doing them any injury. 

Demonolatry is very prevalent, especially in the 
Southern part of the Tamil country, and devil- 
dancing, performed by a class of men who are 
supposed to have supernatural powers over the 
devils, forms a weird feature of the religion of the 
TamU villagers. Some diseases, especially nervous 
maladies, are supposed to be the result of possession 
by an evil spirit. Devils innumerable surround 
the village — water-devils, cow-devils, horse-devils, 
and buffi^o-devils — who are always ready to pounce 
down upon the unhappy villager. The poor people 
who are supposed to be possessed by these devils 
are often put to terrible tortures by the exorcist. 
Red-liot iron needles are sometimes stuck all over 
their bodies, or they are bound hand and foot and 
then beaten with sticks. 

The innumerable superstitions connected with 
popular Hinduism are excellently described by 
Edgar Thuiston in his Omens and Superstitions of 
Southern India, 
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MADURA.— -Madura is the name of an im- 
portant District in S. India — 280 to 880 miles south 
of the town of Madras. Its capital, Madura, had 
a population of 134,130 in 1911, and is situated 10° 
N. lat. by 78° E. longitude. It is a prosperous 
town among whose progressive people Are found 
about 50,000 weavers. Yet, apart from govern- 
ment and railway works and the Scottish spinning 
mill, there is hardly one horse power of steam used 
in the whole community — by which it may be 
known that modern prosperity in the East is not 
necessarily connected with the use of most modern 
industrial appliances and fopes. 

Madura is a town of considerable antiquity. It 
was known to Ptolemy (Vll. i. 89, vm. xxvi. 17) 
as yL6dovpa, and was the centre of the ancient 
PSndya kingdom whose fame spread westward 
through the Greeks aud Romans even before the 
advent of the Christian era. Even to-day ancient 
Roman coins are occasionally discovered in the 
town and! surrounding xenons. 

Madura has long been designated ‘the Athens of 


S. India ^ ; the ancient and famed Madura College 
was the source and inspiration of Tamil classical 
literature for centuries. Many of its most popular 
legends gather round its poet-saints, the narrative 
of whose struggles and conflicts is a perennial 
source of delight to the people. 

But it is ife great Minaksi temple that is the 
source of its pride and the centre of its life. The 
town is built around its sacred precincts, all the 
main streets running parallel to the four walls of 
the temple. This temple has a past which runs far 
beyond history into the misty realm of legend and 
myth. 

The first historical reference is to its partial 
destruction by Malik Kafur, the famous general 
of the Mughal emperor, 'Ala-ud-din, m^ 1310. He 
destroyed its outer wall and fourteen high towers, 
and left little but the inner shrines, which were 
saved only by an opportune dissension among the 
vandals. 

Perhaps all that now exists of this architectural 
pride of S. India (except the inner shrines and 
contiguous courts) is not older than the 16th cent, 
and IS largely the gift of kings of the Nayaken 
dynasty, by far the most prominent of whom was 
Tirumala Naik (1623-59). 

S. Indian temples are the most spacious in the 
world. The Madura shrine is the third in size, 
but is the first in architectural excellence, best in 
its upkeep, and most thoroughly devoted to its 
religious purposes. Its outer walls, which are 25 ft. 
high, form almost a square (830 ft. by 730 ft.) and 
enclose an area of about 14 acres. Each wall is 
surmounted at its centre by a richly embellished 
gopura, or tower, which is about 150 ft. high. 
These towers are the landmarks of the country 
around. 

Granite is almost exclusively the material used 
in the temple, even the roof being of granite slabs. 
Its monolithic pillars are legion, and nearly all 
of them are elaborately carved, some exhibiting 
marvellous patience and skill. The ‘Hall of a 
Thousand Pillars’ (correctly speaking, its pillars 
are only 985 in number) is the culmination of its 
architectural claims. Of this J. Eergussou writes : 

Its ‘ sculptures surpass those of any other hall of its class I 
am acquainted with . . . but it is not their number but their 
marvellous elaboration that makes it the wonder of the place * 
{Bist. of Indian and Eastern Arohiteoture^ i. 892). 

This hall is eclipsed, perhaps, by only one other, 
the so-called Choultry, or Puthu Mandapam, which 
is outside and to the east of the temple proper and 
is the most imposing of all sacred edifices in S. 
India. It was erected by Tirumala Naik about 
260 years ago, is 330 ft. by 105 ft., and is supported 
by 124 ricmy sculptured pillars 20 ft. high. It is 
a worthy granite monument to one of the great 
kings of S. India. The whole temple is distinctly 
Hindu in its architecture — a style in which the 
arch is entirely absent and densely pillared halls 
predominate. Its many gopuras are pyramidal in 
form* aud axe a striking development of the ancient 
stfwa, or pagoda, of Buddliism. 

The temple is one of the most distinguished 
fanes of Saivism, representing that type of the 
BrAhxnanic cult which first appealed to and was 
adopted by the Dravidian people of S. India, 
Because this is the more austere form of Hinduism, 
it is more closely allied than the mild Vaisnavism 
to the cruel demonolatry of the aboriginal people 
of that region. This temple and its worship also 
admirably illustrate the habit of the Brahmanic 
propaganda, which never antagonized a new and 
contiguous faith, but rather fraternized with it, 
then adopted its leading features, and finaJlj 
absorbed it entirely. Siva’s representative in this 
shrine is Sokkalingam or Stmdare^vara. The first 
name is Dravidian, revealing the non-Brahmanic 
or non-Aryau origin of the god who was adopted 
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from the pantheon of the Dravidian cult to that of 
the Aryan. Latex, this S. India manifestation of 
Siva popularized the northern faith among the 
people of Madura hy marrying the most dreaded 
demoness of that region, Minaksi. The latter, 
doubtless, was an ancient queen who was slain in 
war, and was soon exalted to the highest place in 
the Bravidian pantheon. By this marriage the 
Aryan cult of the north was wedded to the supreme 
faith of the south, and the great annual marriage- 
festival of the temple celebrates and perpetuates 
the union of the two diverse cults in that region. 
In that most popular festival there is another 
interesting feature : Minaksi is said to be the sister 
of Alaban, a popular Vaisnava demon-deity a few 
miles from Madura, and ' this brother comes to 
attend the wedding ceremonies of his sister at 
Madura ; but, unfortunately, be arrives a day late, 
and is so incensed by the fact that he will not enter 
the city or temple ; his idol is thus kept for three 
days on the outskirts of the town, during which 
period all the people, both Sai vibes and Vaisnavites, 
fraternize together and bring their offerings to the 
aggrieved god. Thus, upon yds occasion, we find 
the three cults of that region, Saivism, Vai^navism, 
and demouolabry, most strikingly brought together. 

In many ways the worship of this famous Hindu 
temple reveals a fact which outsiders can under- 
stand only ■with much difficulty. In a certain way, 
all the Bravidian people are a part of Hinduism 
and are loyal to that faith. But it is a Hinduism 
which is completely iMregnated "with Bravidian 
and animistic ideas. The worship of the Aryan 
deities in S. India is a pleasing pastime ; but the 
people are still obsessed with the fear of their 
myriad demons, and find their chief religions 
concern in appeasing them in the many demon 
shrines which are found in every town ana village. 
Even Kali, the chief consort of Siva, who also finds 
a prominent place in this temple, is so Bravidianized 
and demonized with a bloodthirsty passion that 
no one can separate her from the many Bravidian 
ammam, or demonesses, who haunt that region 
and terrorize the whole community. 

It is thus that we learn what the amorphous 
thing called Hinduism is in S, India. In outward 
form it poses as an Aryan cult, but in its inner 
spirit it reveals the pervasive animistic genius 
which has characterized the Bravidian mind and 
heart from time immemorial. The Aryan has 
given to the religion its outer form and mat ; but 
the Bravidian has retained and conveyed into it 
all the animism which his ancestors entertained 
and practised. It is largely the spirit of the south 
robed in the garb of the north. The Madura 
temple furnishes one of the best illustrations of 
this animistic type of Hinduism. 
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M^NADS.-^The character of theMeenadswas 
long a subject upon which the most mistaken ideas 
prevailed. The accounts of them given by poets, 
inyth,ographers, and historians wero all mnagled 
together, and were, moreover, mixed up indiscri- 
minately with the representations of the cult of 
Dionysus in art, while, again, these artistic pro- 
ducts were not submitted to any process of 
critical analysis. Thus arose the conception of a 
wildly fantastic, religious service celebrated by 
delirious women in nearly all parts of Greece and 
Asia Minor, The first to reduce the literary and 
artistic data to order, and. to give a clear impres- 
sion of the development and character of the 
Dionysus-cult, was A. Eapp, in his ‘Die Manade 
im griechischen Kultus,in der Kunst und Poesie’ 


{Bhein. Mus. xxvii. [1872] 1~22, 562-611; cf. 
Roscher, ii. 2243-2283). Then at length the power- 
ful movement introduced into Greece by the new 
deity, and the influence of that movement upon the 
spiritual life of the people, were exhaustively 
delineated by E. Bolide {Fsychd^, Tubingen, 1907, 
ii. 6 ff. ). The researches of the folklorists among 
other peoples have also brought to light interesting 
parallels to the ancient Dionysian cult and customs ; 
but great caution must be exercised with regard to 
the ideas of * vegetation deities,’ * spirits of fer- 
tility,’ etc., to which the modern tendency to trace 
analogies everywhere has given rise (cf., Q.g., O. 
Gruppe, Griechische Mytlwlogie und Edigions- 
geschichU, Munich, 1906, p. 905 f.). 

Dionysus, the lord of the Mcenads, of the 
'Bacchaa,’ so named after him, was, as is now uni- 
versally recognized, and as was already known to 
Aristarchus, not originally a Greek deity, but was 
derived from Thrace (cf. Herod, v. 7, and the 
notes of W. W. How and J. Wells, London, 1912), 
where he was worshipped under the name of Sabos 
or Sabazios (schoL Aristopb. Vesper, 9ff.). It is 
true that Sabazios is also spoken of as a Phrygian 
deity (reff. in Rohde, ii. 7, note 3), but, as the 
Thracians and the Phrygians were, in the judg- 
ment of the ancients, closely related peoples, 
we need not be surprised that the worship of the 
Phrygian national goddess Oybele should show 
so many points of contact 'with the forms of 
the Thracian cult of Dionysus. The latter was a 
non-Greek cult which was celebrated upon the 
mountain heights of Thrace in the winter of every 
alternate year (and in Greece, therefore, subse- 
quently called the rptero^pls). At these celebrations 
women danced in wild frenzy amid tbe glare of 
torches, whirling dizzily to the clangour of rude 
music— the clashing of bronze vessels, the hollow 
roll of large drums (cf. Cybele), the shrill whistling 
of flutes — and with loud shouts of €0 oX (which after- 
wards became euhoe, evoe, and finally evo§). These 
raving creatures (/aairddes ; used generically as early 
as Horn. iZ. xxii. 460), with their dishevelled hair 
streaming in the wind, were clothed in long flowing 
/Sacro-dpai (whence they were also called BaaaapCSes), 
over which they wore the (cf. JSsoh. frag. 

64, and the pictorial representations), and in their 
hands thw carried serpents (animals sacred to 
fcjabazios [Theophr. Okar, xxx, 4 ; cf . the ro/zyri^ of 
Ptolemy n. in Atlienmus, 198 0, etc.]), daggers, or 
thyi'si. In their religious frenzy they threw them- 
selves upon the sacrificial animals, tearing them in 
pieces with their teeth (Eur. Bacch. 736 fi:’., etc, ; 
but cf. the singular explanation of the practice in 
Gruppe, p. 731 f . ). In these riotous scenes the fumes 
of wine played no part ; the women used no strong 
drink to stimulate their frenzy, hut, on the con- 
trary, were able to work tbemselvea into such a 
condition of over-excitement as would bring about 
the ecstatic state. Their delirium was regarded 
as a means of compelling their god to appear (Exu. 
Bacch. 141 ff., 306 1 , ; Pans. VI. xxvi. 1 : Kal rhv 6 dp 
<r^t<nv tiTiKpoiT^v i§s roov QvL(ay ioprj}v \dyov<ny), 
A notable analogy to these practices is found in the 
leaping of the Perchtas in the Tyrol; here, on 
Shrove Tuesday (cf, art. Cabhival, voL iii. p. 
225 ff., esp. p. 228*), the Perchtas (so named, like 
the Bacchee, after the deity whom they thus 
honour) work themselves into a frenzy. Their 
raving is carried to such a pitch that at length 
they think that they actually see Percht herself 
in their midst, and it is even said that she has 
I sometimes mangled her worshippers (F, A. Voigt, 
in Roscher, i. 1041 f.). 

This tumultuous cult, whose votaries were also 
called and Mc./ictXX<5ves, maintained itself 

till later times ; even Queen Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, was devoted to the "wild 
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practices of the Thracian religion, and her tame 
snakes, which would suddenly wriggle out from 
amongst the ivy or from the sacred winnowing-fans, 
not seldom startled the court of Philip {Pint. 
AUx. 2). In that form, however, the cult certainly 
met with opposition as it spread through Greece. 
What mythology tells us, now of Lyeurgus and the 
struggle which he made against Dionysus and his 
(so Horn. II. vi. 132 ff. ; concrete details 
regarding the are lacking), as of Pentheus, 

and now of the Minyads and the Prcetids, shows at 
least that at some time the Bacchus cult had once 
or oftener encountered enemies in various districts 
to which it spread. Its complete triumph through- 
out almost the whole of Greece is, of course, a 
commonplace of history. The new religion, with 
its outlandish features, came to he so thoroughly 
naturalized that its alien origin was almost for- 
gotten : Herodotus speaks (iv. 79) of the Bacchic 
frenzy as a peculiarly Hellenic characteristic in 
contrast to the practices of other lands ; the 
Spartan Maenads, the d^a-fiaivai, raved upon the 
heights of Taygetus (reff., e.y., in Kohde, ii, 46, 
note 2) ; and Galen {de Antid, 8, vol. xiv. 45 [Kiihn]) 
could speak of snake-rending as still practised at 
the Bacchic festivals. 

But the educative power of Delphi was now 
at work, and Apollo exercised his softening in- 
fluence upon the raging Bacchus. It was with 
very different rites that the women performed their 
worship of Bacchus on Mt. Parnassus. Here, 
every two years, about the time of the shortest 
day, the Thyiads ‘ awaked ’ ALKvlrtis, the god who 
lies in the sacred winnowing-fan (Pint, de Is. et Osir. 
XXXV.) ; here (Bapp, Bhein. Mus. xxvii. 5) a caste 
of priestesses was employed, who attended to the 
rites of this winter festival on Parnassus. With 
such rites, too, the Attic Thyiads celebrated at 
similar intervals the orgies of the god at Delphi. 
Thus the celebration had now to do not with 
Dionysus only, but with Apollo as well (Paus. X. 
xxxii. 7). of this cult, whose Bacchic ecstasy had 
been refined by Apollonian moderation, we find a 
picture in the celebrated chorus of the Antigone of 
Sophocles (1126 ff.), which tells indeed of the torch- 
swmging Omat and of their dancing by night upon 
Parnassus, but does not speak of the mad fury 
of the Thracian observance — the reason being that 
in the precincts of Delphi this element no longer 
had a place. Then Euripides, who, in contemplat- 
ing the unrestrained frenzy imported from the 
North, broadened and enriched that poetic sense 
which understands all, produced a permanent 
memorial of the thrillingly graceful activities of 
the M£enads. In his Bacmce the actual and the 
poetic run naturally into each other. Here the 
enthusiastic troops of women, crowned with wreaths 
of ivy and smilax, garbed in the many-coloured 
i/e/Sp^s, and holding the thyrsus in their hands, 
plunge madly through the mountains, and fall to 
the ground in the fuliness of their rapture ; while, 
again, they rush to the slaughter of the goats, the 
gi’ound flows with milk and wine, and the stroke 
of the thyrsus upon the rock causes a spring to 
break forth ; ferocious animals are on a friendly 
footing with the Maenads, who offer the breast to 
fawns and young wolves, while ill-disposed men 
flee before the hurtling thyrsus {Bacch., passim). 

Investigators have had great diificmties also 
with the portrayal of the Bacchus cult in art. In 
this field, too, it was necessary to disengage the 
mytholo^cal aspects from the presentation of the 
real. As a whole, it is only the general impression 
to be found here that corresponds to the literary 
account. On the artistic side it is pre-eminently 
the Attic vases that merit consideration. On the 
earlier specimens of these we see the orgiastic 
dancing of women to the cadence of flutes ; later 
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additions are the swinging of torches, the beating 
of drums, and the head thrown back upon the 
shoulders. According to the more recent explana- 
tion, the celebration thus represented is the Lensea, 
the festival of the raving women {VovaC)^ which 
had been brought from Boeotia (on all this cf. 
A. Frickenhaus, Lenaenvasen [Programm zum 
Winchelmannsfeste der archaolog. Qesellsch. Ixxii.], 
Berlin, 1912). With these designs are mingled 
others showing a distinct background of myth- 
olo^, and here we also find names of the Maenads, 
such as Bripib, etc. (cf. C. Frankel, Satyr- 

und BaJcchennamen auf Vasenhildem, Halle, 1912). 
Then latex art brought the depictment of that 
furious, almost hysterical, ecstasy to its most 
vigorous expression, and even extended it, most 
unnaturally, to the uncouth satyrs ; this intense 
expression of feeling is seen in its finest form in 
the Msenads of Scopas (M. Treu, in Milanges 
Perrot^ Paris, 1902, p. 317 ff.). Nearly everywhere 
in art, however, the representation of the Maenads 
is an expression of early religious emotion, and the 
vase-paintings designedly set forth the strict re- 
serve of the Bacchse in contrast to the loose merry- 
making of the satyrs. The introduction of the 
Bacchic procession, with its troops of men and 
women rolling wantonly along, and the trans- 
formation of the primitive festival, attended by 
females only, into a turbulent orgy were the work 
of the superficial art of the Hellenistic age. 

LiTERATUiua.— This has been Buffloiently indicated in the 
article. J. GEFFCKEN’. 

MAGADHA. — Magadha, an ancient kingdom in 
India, was the scene of the greater part of Buddha’s 
preaching and the last stronghold of his faith in 
India. It was equivalent to the modem districts 
of Patna, Gaya, and Shahabad in S. Bihar, The 
name Bihar itself, which is now that of a vast 
district, is evidence of the predominance of Bud- 
dhism in these lands, for it was originally the 
name of a town with a celebrated Buddhist 
monastery (Skr. vihara). Buddha was not bom 
in Magadha, but in the country to the north of it, 
at the grove of Lumbini (y.'y.), near Kapilavastu 
the Sakya capital in the Nepalese TaraL 
Magadha was the home and the nucleus of two of 
the greatest Indian empires, the Maurya and the 
Gupta. It is celebrated in Sanskrit literature as 
one of the richest, most fertile, and best irrigated 
districts in India. As the home of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it is full of archaeological remains of the 
greatest religious interest. 

Its earliest capital was a very ancient hill fortress 
named Girivraja (Pali Giribbaja), built, according 
to tradition, by an architect named Mabagovinda ; 
its place was taken in the 6th cent. B,c. by the 
better known Bajagrha (Pali Ksjagaba), built at 
the foot of hills on which Girivraja stood ; Rajagrha 
is the modern Bajger, which, however, stands about 
a mile to the south. Its walls still exist, and are 
probably the oldest stone buildings in India. 
Bajagrha had reached its zenith about Buddha’s 
time, soon after which it began to decline with the 
growth of Pataliputra (the modern Patna). The 
modem town of Gaya, although now a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus, has no ancient religious 
associations; 7 miles to the south, however, are 
the remains of Bodh (Buddh) Gaya (see Gaya, 
vol. vi. p. 181 ff.), one of the most interesting sites 
in India, where Gautama sakyamuni hnally 
attained enlightenment {hodki). To the south of 
Gaya is the Mil of Dhongra, the Pragbodhi (Po-lo- 
ki-pu-ti) of Hiuen Tsiang, with a cave in which 
Buddha once rested. Punawan, 14 miles east of 
Gaya, is rich in Buddhist sculptures ; to the south 
of it is Ha.sra hiU, which has been identified with 
the KukkiiL{japadagiri of the Chinese pilgrims. 
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A. Cunningham, however, recognizes the latter in 
Kurlcihar, which lies some miles to the north. 
Gunerl, Dharawat, and Kavadal are all rich in 
Buddhist remains, the last-named with a colossal 
stone image of Buddha. Jetian, or Jakhtiban, 
is the Yastivana (‘bamboo-forest’) of Buddha’s 
wanderings*; near it at Tapoban are the hot springs, 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang, at which Buddha bathed. 
In this neighbourhood the Chinese pilgrim visited 
a cave with a stone which had been used by Indra 
and Brahma for pounding sandalwood to anoint 
Buddha’s body, in the side of Baibhar hill, near 
Rajger, was the Sattapanni cave in which the first 
Buddhist synod naet in 543 B.c. ; according to 
Cunningham,^ this cave is the modern Son Bhandar 
cave on the southern side of the hill. On the 
adjacent hill of Ratnagiri is the pi^a^tree cave of 
Fa-Hian in which Buddha used to meditate after 
his meals. On the top of this hill there still is a 
small Jain temple ; Ratn^iri is the Pandao of the 
Pali chroniclers and the fi§igixi of the Mahahha- 
ratct. The extensive ruins‘at the modem Baragaon 
are the ancient Nalanda (g'.u), the greatest centre 
of Buddhist learning in ancient India. N ear Giriak 
on the Panchana nver a bathing festival is held 
annually to commemorate Krsna’s crossing of the 
river here on his way to challenge Jarasandha. 
Sasaran, Monghyr, and Shergarh are rich in relics 
of Muhammadan architecture. At Sitlmarhi is a 
cave with which a legend of Sita is associated. The 
annual bathing festival of Sonpur, held in Novem- 
ber at the junction of the Gandak and the Ganges, 
is one of the oldest and most popular in India ; it 
was here that Vi§nu rescued the elephant from the 
crocodile, and here Rama built a temple. At 
Afsar there is a fine sculpture of the vardna (boar) 
matdT of Vi§nu. 

Literature — T. W. Rhys Davids, BuddMst Indici,\ Lon- 
don, 1906 ; A. Ctinningham, Ancimt geography of Xndia^ 
do. 1871 ; J. Legrge, TraveU of Fa-hien^ Oxford, 1886 ; T. W. 
Watters, On xuan Chuomg’s TraveUt London, 1904r-06 ; J(?i, 
p(iSfsinK J. AlLAR. 

MAGAS*— See Sabras ajtd Magas. 

MAGH.— Magh, or, popularly, Mugh, Mugg, is 
the designation of a group of Indo-Chinese tribes, 
numbering 128,645 at the Census of 1911, and 
practically all confined to Bengal. The derivation 
of the name is uncertain, A. P. Phayre {Mist tf 
Burmaf London, 1884, jp. 47; cl H, Yule and 
A. C. Burnell, Bobson^Jobson^ do. 1903, p. 694) 
connects it with Magadha, the ancient name of 
modern Bihar, while L* Vivien de St. Martin 
(J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Meyasthenes and Arrian^ Calcutta, 1877, p. 133, 
note), identified the Magh with the Maococalingse 
of Pliny {EN vx. xxi. 8). 

* AU Mag-ha are Buddhists of the Southern school, and regard 
the Northern Buddhists of Tibet as wholly unorthodox. The 
wilder sections of the Thongchaa, however, retain some vestiges 
of an earlier animistic faith, which bids them sacrifice cattle, 
goats, and swine, and make oflferings of rice, fruits, and flowers 
to the spirits of hill and river. Among the Maramagris, on the 
other hand, the tendency is to follow after modem Hinduism, 
partmularly in its Tantario developments, and to add the gross 
worship of Siva and Durga to the simple observances prescribed 
hy their own communion. It thus cornea to pass that while the 
Buddhist Phunpyia or Rdolis are the recognized pnesfjs of all 
the tribes, considerable respect is shown to Brahmans, who are 
frequently employed to determine auspicious days for particular 
worship of the Hindu gods. Among 
the OJiongchas old women often devote themselves to the service 
of religion, and although not charged with special ceremonial 
functions, are regarded as in some sense priestesses, and are 
called by the distinctive name lerdama* (H. H. Rislev. TG^ 
Calcutta, 1891, li. S3). > 

The people thus described are the Khyoungtha 
of the hill tracts of Chittagong, who, as T. H. 
Lewin states [Rill Tracts of Chittaqona, Calcutta, 

1869, p. 37, Wild Baces of India, London, 

1870, p. 95), are known to the Bengalis of the plains 

1 Ancient Creography of India, p. 463. 


as *Hill Mugh,’ and are to be carefully distin- 
guished from the true Maghs of the Chittagong 
district, otherwise called Rajbansi, who are the 
offspring of Bengali women by Burinans, when 
the latter possessed Chittagong. Th^ supply the 
famous Magh cooks, well known in Calcutta and 
other parts of Bengal. The true Khyoxmgtha are 
Buddhists and believe in the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis or transmigration of souls ; hut their Bud- 
dhist worship is of a simple character— -the presence 
of a priest is not indispensable ; prayers are made 
and offerings of flowers, food, etc., are placed be- 
fore the shrine of Gautama by the people them- 
selves. Many villages have no priest, except 
wandering friars, who are not so much ministers 
of religion as recipients of alms. Each village has 
a temple {khiong), a bamboo structure built under 
the shade of some trees, inside which, on a small 
raised platform of bamboos, stands an image of 
Gautama, made either of gilded wood or of ala- 
baster, the figure being in a sitting posture, with 
a pagoda-shaped headdress indicative of superior 
power. Before it the village girls lay offerings of 
flowers and rice every morning, and, at the same 
time, bring the daily food of any priest or way- 
farer who may be resting there. By the side of 
the image hangs a small stand of bells, which each 
villager, after removing his turban and bowing to 
the semblance of the Teacher, rings to announce 
his presence. Each one prays for himself, except 
that now and again a father may be seen leading 
his young son by the hand and teaching him how 
to pray. Each year, before the commencement of 
the burning of the jungle for the purpose of sow- 
ing their crops, the boys are cloth^ in yellow 
robes of the priesthood, have their heads shaved, 
and go through a rite before a priest which seems 
to be an assumption on their part of religious re- 
sponsibilities, women do not participate in this 
rite ; hut it is common for a man to perform it two 
or three times during his life. If a relative is sick, 
or he himself has escaped any danger, he performs 
the ceremony as a supplication or as an acknow- 
ledgment of the mercies which he has received. 

Litbraturb.— T he authorities are quoted In the article. 

W. Ckooke. 

MAGI. — X. The name (Gr, Md^os, Lat. Magm, 
from Old Pers. Magu) is familiar to us from the 
classical writers, and from two appearances in the 
NT, It meets us first on the Belustan Inscription 
of Darius, where the king describes (BA. [Pers. 
text] i, 36 If.) the usurpation of ‘Gaumata the 
Magus ’ {Gaumdta tya MaguS) and his own success- 
ful plot against him, hy which he restored the 
Achmmenian dynasty to its ancient throne. There 
is nothing in the inscription to show what Magu 
meant, and we must fall back on our Greek sources, 
Herodotus first, and the rest longo intervallo. In 
Herod, i. 101 we are told that 'Apt^avroL, Mdyot, and 
four others were yhea. The six names were 

explained as Aryan caste-titles Iw J, Oppert long 
ago {Le JTeuph et la langue des m^des^ Paris, 1879, 
p. 7), and again, on different lines, by A* J. Carnoy 
{Mus^on, new ser., ix. [1908] 121 ff.) j the tolerable 
certainty that five are Aryan makes a strong pre- 
sumption that M(l 7 os must he interpreted from the 
same language group. 

The etymology, however, roust be left undecided. Putting 
aside eome attempts of Semitists to claim it, we have at least 
two plausible accounts from the Indo-European side. Oarnoy 
(loc. c%t.) compares p-yixavr} and Mavdwv with the meaning 
* helper, healer,' whale Moulton {The TmnJeer, ii. fl892] 491 ; see 
hia Early ZoroaatHaniem, pp. 428-480) connects Gothic Tnagus, 
O. Ir. mug—e> connexion which Camoy accepts, but in a 
different sense. The Gothic word translates rtKyov once, and 
TTffts (ss ‘ servant *) elsewhere. The latter meaning is that of the 
Irish word ; we may probably compare the development of our 
‘maid* and local, uses of ‘boy.* That ‘boy* is the primitive 
meaning is confirmed by the Later Avestan moyava, * unmarried,’ 
The significant fact that wioyw (=0. Pers. magu) occurs only 
once in the Avesta, and that in a prose passage (Fs. Ixv. 7) 
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obviously lafce, speaks for the meaning ‘servant’; the Magi 
were thus the leading tribe of the aboriginal population, enslaved 
or reduced to political subjection by the invading Aryans. But 
the whole history of the word is open to great uncertainty. The 
authority of T. Noldeke and 0. Bezold (ap. 0. Bartholomae, 
Altiran. Wbrterhuck, Strassburg, 1904, p. 1111) may be referred 
to against the Semitic claim. 

2. While the Magi were thus a distinct caste of 
Medians, and apparently the recognized leaders of 
the subject population in the time of Aryan (Persian) 
dominion, there is no reason for doubt that their 
ascendancy was essentially religious, like that of 
the Brahmans in India. Darius writes of his 
repairing temples which the Magus had destroyed 
{Bh. [Pers. text] i. 63-66), and so far the inscription 
favours the existence of a marked difference of 
religion — of course, its scanty reference does not 
definitely prove anything one way or another. But 
the testimony of Herodotus and all later classical 
ivriters is so unanimous and precise that we need 
no other. It would ap;^ear that, having failed in 
their bold bid for political supremacy, as leaders 
of the people against Aryan invaders, they began 
to build up power upon their popular vogue as 
shamans, it was easy to insinuate themselves into 
the open place of priest in the unreformed Iranian 
nature-worship, as described most accurately by 
Herodotus (i. 131 fT.) ; they bad only to emphasize 
certain clear points of resemblance between their 
own religion and that of the Aryans, veneration of 
the sun and of fire being the chief. There is one 
important detail of ritual in which we can with 
high probability trace an appearance of Magianism 
separate from Aryan connexions at a very early 
date. Ezk describes, as the greatest of three 
'abominations’ that had brought Jah well’s wrath 
on Jerusalem, the sun-worship of men in eastward 

E osition, who ‘put the branch to the nose.’ To 
old a hough before the face in solar cultus is a 
natural action ; its special interest for us lies in its 
coincidence with the Parsi use of the barsom {q.v. ), 
a bunch of tamarisk twigs held by the priest before 
his face in worship. The name, and the peculiar 
use of the verb ‘ spread’ to describe the preparation 
of the instrument, alike take us to something quite 
different— the Aryan carpet of stalks of tender 
grass (Herod, i. 132) on which the offering was laid 
(Skx. harhisy Av. baresman). We may infer that 
the Magi adapted the Aryan use to their own by 
prescribing that a bunch or the sacred stalks should 
be picked up from the ground and held reverentially 
before the face. 

3. This notice enables us to trace the Magi in a 
separate activity as far back as 591 B.O., when they 
seem to have secured proselytes in Judsea. This 
is quite in keeping with what we know of them. 
Their contemporary appearance in Babylon is 

S robably attested by Jer 39^' where ‘ the Kab- 
lag’ appears among Nebuchadrezzar’s officers 
(for alternative views of Bab-Mag see the Oxford 
Lexicon and EBiy s.v*). H. Zimmern and H. 
Winckler {KAT\ 416) explain the Bab-Mag’s 
name, Nergal-sharezer, as ‘Nergal, protect the 
king’; and in their account of Nergal they 
expressly compare Ahriman, who in the Later 
Avesta nas features which could he very easily 
connected with Babylon. The head of a caste of 
exorcists, who by their charms can keep the Satan 
fi-om harming the king, is wholly in place at court. 
We compare at once the apotropssic functions of 
the Magi in Plutarch, de Is, et Osir, 46. We may 
add to this small hut important peculiarity several 
other traits by which the Magi may be distinguished 
from the Persians in religion, whether in the earlier 
or the later stages of what we now call Parsiism. 
First come two conspicuous features recognized 
from the first by Greek writers as Magian and not 
Persian: (1) tlleir exposure of the bodies of the 
dead to birds and carrion dogs was distinguished 


by Herodotus (i. 140) from the Persian custom of 
burial after encasing in wax. It has pronounced 
aboriginal affinities, and was neither Semitic nor 
(almost certainly) Aryan. Coupled with this was 
(2) their insistence on next-of-km marriage, which 
they belauded extravagantly for its accumulations 
of merit. It was never accepted by the Persians, 
and never found its way into the Avesta (see on 
this Moulton, p. 205 f.), first appearing in the 
Pahlavi writing of the Sasanian age as a precept 
of developed Parsiism. But modern^ Parsiism 
repudiates it with the utmost emphasis, and its 
scholars attempt the heroic but impossible task of 
denying that their predecessors meant anything of 
the kind (see art. Mareiage [Iranian], § 2). (3) 
The very name of m>agic attests the strength of 
their association, in the mind of antiquity, with an 
accomplishment altogether ignored in the Avesta, 
and never countenanced in Parsiism. Equally 
ignored is (4) oneiromancy. The Magi were re- 
nowned for their skill in divining by dreams ; but 
the very word for dream occurs only once in the 
Later Avesta (Yt, xiii. 104), and there is no hint 
that dreams were ever studied. Closely linked 
with this is (5) astrology, with which the Magi 
were traditionally credited. But the Avesta, while 
it has plenty of star-lore, and some mythology, 
has never a hint of ideas belonging to astrological 
conceptions. A curious point under this head is 
the inconsistent views of the planets held in the 
later Parsi Scriptures (the Avesta has nothing one 
way or the other). On one side there is the official 
view that planets were malign; on the other we 
find them named by the names of the good yazatas, 
including Ormazd himself. These names are simply 
equivalents for the Babylonian terms, like those 
which we ourselves have taken over through the 
later Greeks and the Bomans, so that the date is 
post-Avestan. But it seems probable that the 
Magi put the planets into the creation of Ahriman 
because of their irregular motion, while the Parsis 
generally believed in their beneficence. There is 
the same kind of discrepancy in (6) the views of 
mountains^ which in Aryan and Semitic mythology 
alike were venerated as divine, but by the Magi 
were treated as blots on the symmetry of creation, 
to be smoothed out when the Begeneration came. 
It will be seen that most of these peculiar traits, 
by which we may distinguish the Magi from the 
people whose religion they adopted and adapted, 
are incompatible with either Aryan ox Semitic 
affiliation, or at least do not suggest the one or the 
other. It seems a fair inference that they were 
aboririnal Medians, who, like the Elamites, be- 
longed to neither of the two great races which 
divided Nearer Asia between them. To what stock 
they belonged we may not be able to say. L. H. 
Gray {Ex'pT xxv. [19143 257) points out that there 
were Magas in India, about whom we hear in the 
JBhotvisyco Purclna and the Brhatsamhitdi he thinks 
that these were probably Magians, accepting the 
general view of them which has been outlined above, 
and he believes them to be immigrants to India 


horn Persia.^ 

It must be premisea tnaii we loregomg view uk uue cuuwwsi.t».ifwjr 
)f the Magi and their religious origms is to some extent iiew, 
ind has not yet had the benefit of full discussion. The extent 
)f approval expressed by L. 0. Oasartelli \M.o/n>chest&T 
Guardian, Dec. 28, 191S) and h. H. Gray (loo, ctt.) encomages 
ihe writer to epitomize here the thesis set forth m his 
ZorocLStrianisniy ohs. vi. and yd. (of. also K. Geldner, in ThLZ 
sxxix. [1914] 290). . . j ^ 

4. Pursuing this thesis further, we are led to 
credit the Magi with all that is fairly called 
‘dualistic’ in Parsiism. There is nothing really 

lit may be noted that a Skr. Magd cannot be directly 
equated vdth Iranian Magu ; but Magu may be borrowed as a 
foreign word mth altered declension (the form Mcngu also 
occurs in the, BhdVi Pur.). This would imply an Iranian 
origin, which suits our theory. See, on the Magas, art. S auras 
AiO) Magab. 
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dualistic in Zarathushtra’s Gathds, The very 
name of Ahriman {angra mainyu, * enemy spirit ’ ; 
see art. Aheiman) occurs only once there {Ys, xlv. 
2), as a casual epithet and not a fixed title. The 
good and evil spirits make their choice in the 
beginning, but there is never any real question as 
to the issue of the strife betiveen them ; one whose 
perpetual counsel is ‘ Resist the devil and he will 
nee ^ can never be called a dualist. But the Magi, 
on Plutarch’s express testimony, offered sacrifices 
to Ahriman.^ The practice is entirely absent from 
the Avesta— a fact that does not discredit Plutarch, 
hut only shows the survival of distinct usages 
among the Magi, whose genius is well suited by 
the mechanical division of the world into creations 
of Ormazd and creations of Ahriman, This is prac- 
tically absent from the QathaSi and even from the 
YashtSj where a pure Iranian nature- worship shows 
small sign of influence from Zarathnshtra on the 
one hand or the Magi on the other. The prose 
Avesta (excluding the early Gatha Kaj^ianghmtl)’— 
which by the loss of metre and the presence of 
much dubious grammar proclaims itself composed 
in a virtually dead language — is full of this dual- 
ism. Even words have to be distributed between 
the two camps; different terms are used for the 
head, hand, voice, etc., of an Ormazd-worshipper 
and those of an Ahrimanian. Every yamta has 
a demoniacal opponent; but we note that the 
balancing is imperfectly completed, and that the 
fiends are often of manifestly late origin and vague 
functions, so that we should suppose the work 
of correlation to have been rather half-heartedly 
undertaken as a concession to theory. The type 
of dualism implied suggests affinity with that 
which apparently called forth the declaration of 
Is 45^. The presence of such a system in Baby- 
lonia during the Exile suits our view of the Ma^i 
as shamans exercising influence far beyond their 
own land of Media; and the presumption adds 
something to the case for recognizing the Rab- 
Mag as an We may observe that, if 

Jahwism emphatically denied this dualistic assign- 
ing of darkness to an evil demiurge, Zarathnshtra 
himself was no less clear in his claim that Mazda 
made the night as well as the day (Ys, xliv. 5). 

5. We are reduced mainly to conjecture when 
we ask what was the Magian eschatology. That 
death must be abolished if Ormazd is at last to 
oonqu^ Ahriman— * many-slaying,’ 
according to his standing Avestan epithet— seems 
a natural inference from their first principles. We 
know, further, that they pictured a regenerate 
world in which such unsymmetrical features as 
mountains would disappear, and the earth would 
become a 'slopeless plain.’ But how far they 
pressed their form of the doctrine of immortality 
we have no means of knowing. Our early Green: 
witness, Theopompus, according to an important 
statement of Diogenes, » declared that the Magi 
taught the future resurrection of men to a death- 
less existence. This excellent 4th cent, authority 
may, of course, he describing only the doctrine of 
Persian religion in his own timei when the Magi 
were its long-established priests. But the extract 
apparently connects this immortality with a doc- 
trine that looks rather characteiistic of the Magi 
themselves. The locus elassicus in Plutarch, already 
quoted, is ordinarily taken as silent as to any doctrine 
of a x^urrection among the Magi. But E. Bbklen 
(Dtc ^rwandtschaft der jiidisch'CfmstL mit der 
pars, mchatologie^Qbttiagen, 1902, p. 102ff,) argues 

^ de Is. et Osir. 46 ; ‘ Zoroaster the Magus . . . taught them 
to sacmfioe m the other rArei,mamo8] offerings for averting ill, 
and things of gloom.’ The blood of a wolf is specially meubioned. 
Of- the Hifchraio dedication Dso ARiMAiflo. 

» Diog Laert Praam. 9, hs (sc. Theopompus) teal dvaStwo-eo-^at 
ctv9pioirov9 KOL e«recr0at d^avdrov^. 
See Moulton, pp. 406, 416 f,, for a full discussion. 


that in Plutarch’s quotation from Theopompus^ 
we should translate ‘Hades is to be deserted,’ 
which agrees with the other accounts of the testi- 
mony of Theopompus. The absence of any doctrine 
of immortality in Tohit can hardly be regarded 
(as in Moulton, p. 416) as a contributory argument. 
For, whether the book is rightly or wrongly held 
(as by Moulton, ch. vii. and p. 332 ff., and D. C. 
Simpson in the Oxford Apocrypha) as containing 
a Median folk-story re-written by a J ew, we must 
admit that the adapter was not likely to include 
that element unless he agreed with it, which, if 
the date was early, he would not do. It is clear 
that, if Zarathushtra’s eschatology came before 
Jews during the Exile only in an adaptation deter- 
mined by Magian ideas, it was very little likely to 
attract the thinkers of Israel. The common belief 
that the rise of the doctrine of immortality in post- 
Exilic Judaism owed some real stimulus to Persian 
influence becomes less and less probable as the 
history of early Zoroastrianism is investigated 
more thoroughly. 

6. Such, then, in outline were the Magi as a 
sacred tribe, so far as our information allows ns 
to isolate them for separate portraiture. Most of 
what we hear of them natnrally belongs rather to 
the religious system upon which they fastened so 
tenaciously. As early as the travels of Herodotus, 
they had compensated for their failure to regain 
political ascendancy by making themselves indis- 
pensable to the ritual of Persian religion. It in- 
volved, as we have seen, considerable suppression 
of beliefs and usages traditional among themselves. 
These they continued to practise in their own 
community, with or without attempts at propa- 
ganda. ihey could easily use general similarities 
between their religion and that of the native 
Iranians so as to prove to the latter their fitness 
to serve their altars ; and the people to whom they 
ministered, including a large pxoportion of their 
own kin, would be slower to realize how much 
change the proselytes were bringing to the religion 
which they so zealously adopted. 

7. Later developments of Magianism belong to 
the history of Zoroastrianism as established under 
the Sasanian dynasty. It only remains here to 
add a few words about the Magi as they figure in 
the Nativity sto^ of our First Gospel. To discuss 
the historic credibility of that story, or the various 
theories that have been devised to explain the 
star, must he left to the Dictionaries of the Bible. 
Here it suffices to connect the foremost ti,’aita of 
the Magi, as described above, with points in the 
story of Mt 2. That these Mdyot d7r6 dvardXQp 
answer to the picture as experts in dream-inter- 
pretation and in star-lore is clear. It is note- 
worthy, therefore, that Mt 2, so far as its testimony 
goes, isolates the Magi from Persian religion, 
which, as we saw, has practically no room for 
either (see art. Fravashi, ad Jin.). This consti- 
tutes within its limits a rather striking witness, 
when we remember how little we are able to dis- 
cover about the Magi as apart from the religion 
with which even four centuries earlier they were 
almost completely identified. Naturally we must 
not be tempted to make too much of evidence so 
limited in its range. 

Literatufj!.— G reek and Latin loci olassici are collected in 
A. Rapp*s two papers, ZDM& xix. [18663 1-89 and xx. [18663 
49-140, Those wnioh affect Zoroaster are conveniently printed 
together in A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster ^ the Prophet 0 / 
Anmnt Iran, New York, 1899. The account here given depends 
largely on the writer’s full discussion of the whole aubjecst in 
Early Zoroastrianism iJSL), London, 1913. 

James Hope Mototon. 

1 dejs. et Osir. 47 1 irroKecrrea-dai rov’^AtSiijv, Kaifov^n^p 

avdp^TTOvs e9SaiM;OVas evecrdai, /ai?Te rpo4>V^ 8eoiJt.4vovs fnjTe (rKtdv 
iroiovvTM, KTk, Hades has been usually taken as a name for 
Ahriman, but fliis almost demands the alteration of atroheCir, 
tfcrdai. 
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Introductory (E. E. Marett), p. 245. 

Arabian and Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), 
p. 252. 

Babylonian (L. W. King), p. 253. 

Buddhist (L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin), p. 265. 
Celtic { J. A. MacCulloch), p. 257. 

Chinese (E. P. Johnston), p. 259. 

Christian.— See Charms and Amulets (Christ- 
ian). 

MAGIC (Introductory). — i. History of the term 
and problem of its definition.-~In any general treat- 
ment of the subject of magic the problem of its 
definition must occupy the chief place, seeing that 
it constitutes a veritable storm-centre in the anthro- 
pological literature of the present day. As so often 
happens when a word belonging to the common lan- 
guage, and used in vague and conflicting ways, is 
taken over by science that it may correspond to 
some precise concept, theorists interested in (afferent 
and more or less incompatible concepts claim ex- 
clusive rights over the same technical term; so 
that, if they are at all ec^ually matched, the term 
becomes for the time being ambiguous, i.e., it 
answers to more concepts than one. Something of 
this kind has occurred in regard to the word ‘ magic. ’ 
It may be instructive, then, to begin with a glance 
at its meaning as a popular expression. It is, of 
course, the lineal descendant of the Gr. luvyela and 
the Lat. magia, which in their strictest sense refer 
simply to the religion, learning, and occult practices 
of the Persian Magi, or priests of the sect of 
Zoroaster, in the form in which they became known 
to the West (see art. Magi). Such matters, how- 
ever, being both foreign an(i ill-understood, would 
naturally be more or less suspect. Hence the word 
tends from the first to carry with it the unfavour- 
able associations summed up in the notion of witch- 
craft (see, for instance, Hesy chins, s.v, ySrjSf which 
he identifies with /xdyos, and Pliny, MN xxx. 11 ; 
and for further references cf. H. Hubert, in Barem- 
berg-Saglio, ‘ Magia ’). These associations the 
equivalent words in the various languages of modern 
Europe have never lost. Bacon’s attempt to reha- 
bilitate magia as natural science in its operative 
aspect {de Augmentis scientiarumj iii. ad fin.) 
proved quite abortive. Thus it comes about that 
the modern anthropologist in attributing ‘magic’ 
to a given people can hardly do so without at the 
same time implying that it is something inferior 
and bad— something that, however prevalent it may 
be, belongs to the lower levels or even to the path- 
ology of mind and society. A survey of representa- 
tive views on the subject will bring out the fact 
that, in this respect at least, most, if not all, 
theories tend to he at one. 

2. Representative views. — ^As far back as 1870 
E. B. Tylor laid it down that the ‘confusion (if 
objective with subjective connexion, , . . so uni- 
form in principle, though so various in details, . • . 
may be applied to explain one branch after another 
of the arts of the sorcerer and diviner, till it almost 
seems as though we were coming near the end of 
his list, and might set down practices not based on 
this mental process, as exertions to a general rule 
{BesmreUs %nto the Early Mist. ofManlcmdy p, 129). 
He adds that the same state of mind will account 
for tabus, many of the food-prejudices of the savage, 
for instance, depending on the belief that the quali- 
ties of the eaten pass into the eater {ih, p. 133). Such 
an attitude of mind he chpacterizes as one of 
* gross superstition and delusion’ {ih. p. 119), even 
\mile allowing that at a stage of development when 
human life ‘ was more like a long dream ’ such a 


Egyptian (A. H. Gardiner), p. 262. 

Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 269. 

Indian (H. A. Eose), p, 289. 

Iranian (A. J. Carnoy), p. 293. 

Japanese (M. Ebvon), p. 296. 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 300. 

Slavic (L. A. Magnus), p. 305. 

Teutonic (F. Halsig), p. 307. 

Vedic (A. A. Macdonbll), p. 311. 

system of error was perfectly ‘intelligible’ {ih. 
139 f.). He pursues the same line of explanation 
in his later work, Primitive Culture, where magic 
is described as ‘occult science,’ i.e. a ‘pseudo- 
science ’ (3rd ed., i. 112, 119). ‘ The principal key 
to the understanding of occult science is to con- 
sider it as based on tbe association of ideas, a 
faculty which lies at the very foundation of human 
reason, but in no small degree of human unreason 
also* (i. 116 f.). He adds a disquisition on the 
futility of magic arts, in which he maintains 
that ‘in the whole monstrous farrago’ there is 

E ractically no truth or value whatever (i. 133). 

leanwhile, he holds that the laws of mind are as 
unchanging as the laws of chemical combination, so 
that ‘ the thing that has been will be ’ (i. 159). The 
* symbolic magic’ of the savage and modern spirit- 
ualism are alike hurtful superstitions born of falla- 
cies to which the human mind is naturally prone 
(see ch. iv., passim, esp. ad fin.). 

J. G. Frazer {The Uolden Bough) maintains a 
position which in most respects is identical with 
that of Tylor. In the first edition (1890) lie credits 
primitive man with two views of the world that 
exist side by side, the one view being that it is 
worked by personal beings acting on impulses and 
motives like his own, the other view amounting in 
germ to the conception of nature as a series of 
events occurring in an invariable order without the 
intervention of personal agency. The latter is the 
view involved in sympathetic magic {GB^ i. 9), 
though the savage acts on it, not only in magic art, 
but in much of the business of daily life {ih. 31). 
In tbe second edition (1900) Frazer lays far more 
stress on the ‘ fundamental distinction and even 
opposition of principle between magic and religion,’ 
being influenced especially by the theories of H. 
Oldenberg {Die BeUgion des Veda, Beilin, 1894), 
F. B. Jevons {Introduction to the History of Be^ 
ligion, London, 1896), and A. C. Lyall {Asiatic 
Studies, 1st ser., London, 1899). More than that, 
he is now disposed to affirm that, ‘ in the evolution 
of thought, magic, as representing a lower intel- 
lectual stratum, has probably everywhere preceded 
religion ’ (GB^ i. p. xvi). He still represents magic 
as ‘ next of kin to science,’ since the two have in 
common the ‘ general assumption of a succession 
of events determined b;^ law.^ Magic is neverthe- 
less only ‘ the bastard sister of science.’ 

‘ All magic is necessarily false and barren ; for were it ever 
to become true and fruitful, it would no longer be magic but 
science.’ ... , 

All cases of sympathetic ma^c resolve themselves 
on analysis into mistaken applications of the laws of 
the association of ideas by similarity and contiguity, 
‘Legitimately applied’ these same principles ‘yield science; 
illegitimately applied they yield magic* (i6. p. 62). 

EeHgion, on the other hand, ‘ is opposed in principle 
both to magic and to science,’ since its fundamental 
assumption is that the course of nature and of human 
life is controlled by personal beings superior to man. 
Towards such beings conciliation must be employed, 
whereas to exert mechanical control is the object of 
magic and science, though the former often essays to 
control spirits, treating them, however, exactly as 
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if they were iBanimate agents {ih, p, 63 f , ) . Finaliy , 
the human race are assumed to have passed through 
an * intellectual phase,' in which they 'attempted 
to force the great powers of nature to do their 
pleasure/ and had not yet thought of courting their 
tavour hy offerings and prayer. Such an ‘ age of 
magic' finally gave place to an ‘age of religion' 
only because mankind at length were led by experi- 
ence to a ‘ tardy recognition of the inherent false- 
hood and barrenness of magic,' whereupon the more 
thoughtful part of them cast about for a truer theory 
of nature {il. pp. 73, 75). lu the third edition (1911) 
these main theses are retained, but the following 
scheme of the principal branches of magic (taken 
over from LecUms on the Early History of the 
Kingships ch. ii. ) is added, in accordance with the 
view that magic is simply misapplied association 
of ideas : 

Sympathetic Magic 

{foM of Sympathy) 


Homceopathic Magic Contagious Magic 

{Law of Similaritr/) {Law of Contact), 

while ' the whole erroneous system, both theoretical 
and practical/ which answers bo the name of magic 
is classified under aspects according to the following 
tabular form; 

Ma^o 


Theoretical Practical 

(Magic as a pseudo-science) (Magic as a pseudo-art) 


Positive Magic Negative Magic 

or or 

Sorcery Tabu. 

(See pfc. i., The Magic Art, i. 64 and 118.) 

The view that tabu is a negative ma^o did not 
appear in earlier editions of The Golden Bough. 
Jrazer holds that, if not the whole doctrine of tabu, 
at all events a large part of it, would seem to be 
but a special application of sympathetic magic, with 
its two great laws of similarity and contact 

i. Ill XL.). 

B. S. Hartland (Mitual and Belief, London, 1914) 
enters on a Ml discussion of ‘'Ae Relations of 
Religion and Magic' (p. 26 ff.). He insists at the 
outset that they spring from a common root, 

* I venture to suggest that in matfs emotional response to hia 
environment, in hw interpretation in the terms of personality 
of the objects which encountered his attention, and In their 
investiture by him with potentiality, atmosphere, crenda, mana 
-—call it by what name you will— we have the common root of 
magic and religion * (p. 66). 

Correspondingly, magician and priest are differ- 
entiated from a common type, namely, the medicine- 
man. 

* Koughly and provisionally it may be said that the professional 
magician is he who in the course of the evolution of society, by 
birth, by purchase, or by study and practice in the conventionai 
methods, has acquired the most powerful orenda. Simflarly, 
the professional priest is he who in these ways, or by prayer and 
fasting, has obtained the favour of the ima^nary personages 
befieved to influence or control the affairs of men— who has, in 
a word, possessed himself of their ormda. The union of these 
two professions in one person is not adventitious : it is prob- 
ably fundamental * (p. 96 f.). 

Hartlaud, while thus differing from Prazer On the 
question of origin, is disposed in other respects to 
follow the latter's method of delimiting magic and 
religion. 

Magic * conveys the notion of power, by whatsoever means 
acquired, wielded by the magician as his own, and not as that 
of a higher being whose cooperation is only obtained by suppli- 
cation and self-abasement'’ (p. 86). 

On his view prayers and sacrifiices are magical pro- 
cesses just in so far as a constraini^ power is attri- 
buted to themj and he asks, ‘Have analogous 


! beliefs in the magical powers of a rite even yet 
: disappeared from Christianity?' (p. 87). 

Behgion, on the other hand, is * confined to cultual systems, 
whose objects, so far as they are personal, are endowed with 
free will, are to be approached with true worship, and may or 
may not grant the prayers of their suppliants. . . . Where the 
object IS impersonal, or is but vaguely personal, it is none the 
less treated with reverence and submission, as something tran- 
scending man ; it is the object of an emotional attitude, actively 
directed towards it. The object thus, even where it is not 
personal, tends to become so ' (p. 88). 

A. Lehmann of Copenhagen [Aberglauhe nnd 
Zauberei von den altesten Zeiten an bis in die 
Geqenusart, Stuttgart, 1898) defines superstition 
{Aberglauhe) as any belief which either fails to 
obtain authorization from a given religion or stands 
in contradiction with the scientific conception of 
nature prevading at a given time. Correspondingly, 
magic or sorcery {Magie oder Zauberei) is any 
practice which is engendered by superstition, or is 
explained in terms of superstitious notions (p. 6 f. }. 
By insisting on the essential relativity of these two 
ideas he claims to have avoided many difficulties 
that puzzled former inquirers. For instance, if it 
be asked how magic is to be distinguished from 
miracle, the reply is that it is all a question of stand- 
point, Aaron performingmiracles while his Fgyp tian 
rivals are mere magicians (p. 9). For the rest, he 
finds two more or less independent theories to be 
equally at the back of magical practice, namely, 
the spiritist, which relies on the intermediation of 
personal agents, and the occultist, which calls into 
play mysterious powers of nature (p. 314). 

H. Hubert and hi. Manss(‘Esquisse d’uneth6orie 

g 6n^raie de la magie,' in ABoo vii. [1904]) start 
:ora the conception of rites. Rites axe traditional 
acts that are emcaeious in a non-mechanical way, 
tbns involving the notion of mana {g.v . ), or wonder- 
working power (p. 14 ; cf. p, 138). Such a notion 
underlies the idea of the sacred as implied in a 
religious rite like sacrifice. A magical rite, though 
non-religious, involves ideas of the same order 
(p. 21). The differentia of magical rites consists 
in the fact that they do not form part of an organ- 
ized cult, and therefore tend to be regarded by the 
society concerned as illicit (p. 19). Thus religion 
and magic tend to stand to one another as two poles 
representing severally the social and the anti-social 
ways of trafficking with the miraculous. Finally, 
magic, as being always the outcast of society, 
becomes charged with all the effects of decomposi- 
tion and rejection, and so is gradually differentiated 
from religion more and more. This very ingenious 
and wei^ty study of magic, to which a short 
sketch cannot pretend to do justice, is made, it 
must be remembered, from a strictly sociological 
standpoint, and throughout regards ma^io and 
religion not as phases of mind, but as social institu- 
tions, having as such a reality of their own deter- 
minable in terms of form and function. 

Arnold van Gennep (Zes Bites de passage, Paris, 
1909) treats the magico-religious as an indivisible 
whole, distinguishing only between the theoretical 
and the practical activities which it comprises, 
and assigning the term ‘relimon' to the former 
and ‘ magic ' to the latter. It is essential, in his 
view, to insist on the indissolubility of the relation 
between the theoretical and the practical sides, 
since the theory divorced from the practice 
passes into metaphysio, while the practice founded 
on another theory becomes science. For the 
rest, the mysterious forces which are the objects 
of magico-religious theory may he conceived 
equally well under an impersonal or a personal 
form j and, correspondingly, magico-religious prac- 
tice, whether it issue in positive acts or in absten- 
tions — vizj in the observance of tabus — may seek 
to deal with things either directly or indirectly 
through , personal agents having power over the 
things, while the mechanism of association by 
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similarity and contact is involved in both cases 
alike. The theory is stated (p. 18) in tabular 
form as follows : 

1. Theory (Religion) 


dynamism animism 

(monist ; impersonalist) (dualist, etc. ; personalist) 


totemism spiritism polydsemonism theism 
(with its inter- 
mediate grades) 

2. Practice (Magic) 

(Rites) 



sympathetic cont^ious direct indirect positive negative 

Wilhelm Wundt {Vblkerpsychologie^ vol. li. pts. 
ii. and iii., Leipzig, 1907‘“09) makes myth or belief 
the ultimate source of cult or ritual, since the 
latter is but the former put into practice. There 
is hut one mythical idea at the back of all rites, 
namely, the idea of soul j and from it are gener- 
ated in succession three forms of cult, magic, 
fetishism, and totemism, which by reaction cause 
the idea of soul to develop correspondingly. To 
deal only with the first of these, magic in its 
primary form consists in the supposed direct action 
of soul on soul, as when the evil eye is feared, 
while the secondary form consists in supposed 
action from a distance, when the soul-influence 
makes itself felt indirectly by means of a symbol 
(ii. 46 f.)* Thus Wundt is entirely opposed to the 
Frazerian theory that magic implies a theory of 
natural causation on the part of the savage. On 
his view, while ordinary events are accepted as a 
matter of course, extraordinaiy events, demanding 
as they do a theory that will account for them, 
axe at first ascribed to the soul-power or will of a 
man, and later (when the stage of magic is tran- 
scended) to that of a magnified man, or god, similar 
soul-power or will being ascribed to inanimate 
objects and to animals at the intermediate stages 
of fetishism and totemism. 

Here perforce must end the survey of repre- 
sentative views, those selected for examination 
at least exemplifying the wide diversity of the 
notions which it is sought fox purposes of science 
to impose on a highly ^astic, since popular, term. 
Now the purely verbal side of the question need 
not he a source of trouble. If the things are 
envisaged distinctly, the words may he trusted to 
look after themselves. Thus in the present case 
there are evidently different concepts answering 
to separate aspects of human life ; and it will he 
sufficient for the present purpose if these aspects 
are discriminated, so that terminology may be 
given the chance of adjusting itself to the facts. 

3 . Magic as a general name for rudimentary 
cult.— On any theory of the evolution of religion 
which represents it as a single movement falling 
into distinguishable stages, there will always he a 
first stage of minimum development immediately 
preceded by a stage of what Bacon would call 
absentia in proxvmo — a * pre-religious ’ stage, as it 
might he termed. Now, since the word ‘magic* 
tends to hear an unfavourable sense, nothing is 
more natural thau to duh magic^ whatever hiils 
to come up to the evolutionary standard which 
religion is more or less arbitrarily taken to 
embody. It hardly matters whether, after the 
manner of Frazer,, an age of magic is held to have 


preceded the age of religion, or whether, in the 
style of Wundt, magic is identified with the lowest 
form of religion. In either case magic answers to 
something to which is assigned an unfavourable, 
because inferior, place in the evolutionary scale as 
compared with religion at its most characteristic. 
Anthropological science, however, is becoming in- 
creasingly chary of constructing any such scale on 
lines so simple and so drastic. Human evolution 
is a tissue of many interlacing strands ; and, 
again, the savage of to-day is no older or earlier 
than the civilized man, so that typological and 
historical primitiveness cannot be identified off- 
hand. At most, then, it is with the^ help of 
psychological and sociological considerations of a 
general type that a primordial stage of mind and 
society can be theoretically posited, out of which 
determinate religion may be shown to have emerged 
by some sort of subsequent process. Such general 
considerations suggest that, just as Jourdam 
talked prose before he realized the fact, so the 
primeval savage acted before he thought about his 
action. Correspondingly, therefore, in the sphere 
of nascent religion there must have been a stage 
of cfflt or ritum (if so it may be termed), the pro- 
duct of sheer unreflective habit, which preceded 
the growth of ideas concerning the how and why 
of vmat was being done. Certain recurrent situa- 
tions in the social life — and, as for the individual 
life, it is wholly subordinate to the social so long 
as mere gregariousness prevails — ^induce states of 
emotional intensity. The emotions must find a 
vent somehow. This they do either through 
activities directed to practical ends, such as hunt- 
ing, fighting, and love-making; or else thpugh 
secondary activities such as are not immediatmy 
practical in their object but serve simply as outlets 
of superfl-uous energy, such as the dances that 
simply play at hunting, fighting, or love-making. 
In either case habit entwines with the activities in 
question all sorts of more or less functionless acci- 
dents; and the presence of these unaccountable 
details helps to make the whole performance seem 
mysterious to the performers and still more so to 
the civilized onloolcer. When the activity is of 
the directly practical kind, say, hunting, whereas 
the tracking, the killing of the game, and so on, 
explain themselves, the accompanying observances 
enjoined by custom which do not explain them- 
selves so readily — ^for instance, wearing such and 
such a garb, uttering certaiin words, and the like- 
may well seem to cadi for justification even to the 
unthinking savage, who will at least translate his 
sense of the value of custom into the vague doc- 
trine that there is ‘ power * in these things, that 
they ‘ work.’ When, on the other hand, the 
activities belong to those of the secondary type 
which are not immediately practical, constituting 
‘protreptic’ rites, as they might be termed, which, 
while affording emotional relief, act likewise on 
the whole as preparations for the business of life — 
very much as play does, in the case of the young 
— ^then accretions in the way of accidental features 
due to custom are likely to be more pronounced, 
inasmuch as there is no discipline of hard fact to 
impose hounds on the action. Meanwhile, in pro- 
portion as these secondary activities conform to 
the same stimuli as the primary activities of which 
they are the by-product, as, for instance, when 
the hunting interest overflows into a pantomimic 
rehearsal of the chase, they will wear an imitative 
appearance, though in reality being ‘repercus- 
sions’ rather than imitations. When, however, 
an ex post facto justification of them becomes 
necessary, it is quite natural that the doctrine 
that they have 'power * should implicate the belief 
that their seemingly imitative character has some- 
thing to do with their efficacy. It is putting the 
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cart "before the horse to say, as Frazer seems to do, 
that the belief that * like produces like,’ or what 
not, generates symbolic ritual. It is, on the con- 
trary, symbolic ritual — i,e. a ritual that involves a 
more or less realistic reproduction of some practical 
activity — that generates the doctrine of ‘sympa- 
thetic’ causation in one or another of its forms. 
As a matter of fact, the so-called^ symbolic rites 
usually include all manner of details the mimetic 
bearing of which is at least not obvious ; and the 
generalization that an ‘age of magic’ indulges in 
rites which axe symbolic and sympathetic through 
and through is reached by picking out the abstract 
element of imitativeness which runs through primi- 
tive cult (and to no small extent through the more 
‘advanced’ types of cult as well), and ignoring 
everything that is like nothing but itsmf, yet 
forms just as persistent a part of the approved 
ritual. If, then, we are going to use the word 
‘ magic ’ loosely as a name for rudimentary or un- 
refleetive cult in general, let us at least identify 
the magical quality, not with the imitativeness, 
which is a secondary feature, but with the custom- 
ariness, which is the real source of the value 
attaching to these non-utilitarian accompaniments 
of the more exciting moments of the practical life 
— ^these ‘superstitions’ practices, as the civilized 
onlooker ranks them. For the rest, in so far as 
these relatively unideated discharges of the social 
energy need any supporting doctrine, they would 
seem to find it, not in any philosophy about like 
producing like, and so on — ^ideas that appear quite 
late in the history of thought — but in vague notions 
of the mana type (see MANa), In other words, 
the savage comforts himself with no theory of how 
these ritual practices work, but is content to feel 
and know that they work — that, despite all appear- 
ances to the contrary (since their non-utilitarian 
character may be supposed to become gradually 
manifest), they have power and efficacy in them or 
behind them. It is just this faith in their efficacy 
that distinguishes nascently religious practices 
from such as are merely aesthetic. The former are 
so closely related to the practical activities that 
a sense of their contributory value runs through 
them, and they thus suggest and foreshadow prac- 
tice in all sorts of ways that make for hope, 
courage, and confidence, whereas msthetio enjoy- 
ment, though possessing a recreative function, 
does not thus point beyond itself. It remains only 
to ask whether ‘ magic ’ is a suitable word for the 
desimation of the most rudimentary type of cult. 
On the whole, it would seem a pity for the evolu- 
tionist to apply a term redolent of disparagement 
to what on his view is a genuine phase of the 
serious life as lived under certain conditions of 
culture.^ It is far less question-begging to predi- 
cate religion throughout (unless, indeed, one is pre- 
pared to follow van (xennep, and predicate magic 
throughout as well as a general name for the prac- 
tical side of religion-— which is surely an abuse of 
language). The science of comparative religion, 
if it is to do its work properly, must impartially 
embrace the cults of all mankind in its survey. 

An observation may be added for the benefit of 
the field- worker, who, as a rule, has to take over 
his classificatory apparatus ready-made from the 
haiids of the theorist. If such an one has learnt 
to identify magic with the sympathetic principle 
or with those early forms of cult in which fiiis prxn- 
ciple appears to predominate, he will be inclined to 
label his collections of specific ceremonies ‘ hunting 
magic,’ ‘productive magic’ (a term often used to 
describe rites of the intichiuma type, which bear 
on the increase, of food-animals ana plants), * agri- 
cultural magic,’ and so on. But it is just as easy 
to speak of hunting and^ agricultural ‘rites’ or 
‘ ritual ’ ; and it is mhcli more likely to lead to an 


unprejudiced description of all the relevant facts, 
whether they be of the sympathetic order or not. 
So, again, tabus are better treated as a part of 
ritual, namely, as obsepances of negative prescrip- 
tions, which will invariably be found to form one 
context with sundry other positive^ prescriptions ; 
to make them a part of magic is neitner necessary 
nor even natural according to the ordinary usage 
of speech. It may even be said to be now a recog- 
nized working principle that the first-hand observer 
should class all magico-religious phenomena under 
one general heading, and leave the theorists to 
determine how far, and along what lines, the 
differentiation of the magical and religious elements 
involved in the complex needs to he pushed (see 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology^y issued by the 
Koyal Anthrop. Institute, London, 1912, section 
on ‘The Study of Magico-Religious Facts,’ p. 
2511). 

4 . Magic as a name for the black art and allied 
developments. — The view which has just been dis- 
cussed and deprecated, that identifies magic with 
rudimentary cult as a whole, may be said to draw 
a horizontal line between magic and the later and 
more evolved products of the same tendencies 
which rudimentery cult embodies. The other view, 
which will now be examined, differs altogether 
from the former in that it draws a perpendicular 
line between magic and certain contemporaneous 
but rival growths which may be broadly classed 
under the two heads of religion and science. This 
point comes out very clearly in Lehmann’s defini- 
tion, which correlates magic with superstition as 
practice with theory, and m turn makes supersti- 
tion co-extensive with such ideas as stand to the 
accepted religious and scientific beliefs of a given 
time in a relation of more or less direct conflict 
and contradiction. 

(a) Magic as the rival of religion. — Starting once 
more from the fact that the word ‘ magic’ tends to 
stand for something bad, we realize at once that it 
is possible to treat m^c as a general name for all 
the bad kinds of tramcking with the occult and 
supra-sensihle in vogue in a given society, while, 
conversely, religion may be taken to comprehend 
all the good kinds of such trafficking. Obviously 
the power of bringing wonders to pass is a two- 
edged sword, since surprising things may happen 
for weal and for woe, while, again, immoral as well 
as moral persons may seek benefit from miracle. 
It is, indeed, eminently characteristic of ideas of 
the mana type that they are, from a moral point of 
view, ambiguous and two-sided, covering all mani- 
festations of the efficacy of rites, whether they he 
beneficent or maleficent in their intention (see 
Mana). Now it is easy to see how rites of an ill- 
intentioned kind wiU come to be practised and will 
have efficacy imputed to them. Hate, greed, and 
the other types of anti-social attitude being more 
or less endemic at all levels of society, they are 
hound to find expression in habitual activities that 
assume the character of mystic rites in proportion 
as they abound in accretions and in secondary 
activities of the expletive order, such as cursing 
in set ;^hrases or destroying an absent enemy in 
pantomime. Moreover, the very fear which hate 
and malice awake in the breasts of those against 
whom they are directed is enough to create an 
atmosphere in which the natural seeds of black 
magic cannot but germinate freely. The almost 
universal dread of the evil eye illustrates very well 
how the responsibility for the existence of a belief 
in sorcery often rests with the credulous victim 
just as much as, or more than, with the alleged 
aggressor. Anthropological literature is full of 
striking examples of the tendency which W. E. 
Both {North Queensland Ethnoaraphy, Bulletin 
no. 6 , Brisbane, 1903, p. 28) calls thanatomaniay 
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namely, the suggestibility leading sooner or later 
to death on the part of one who satisfies himself 
that he is doomed. Roth has had personal experi- 
ence as a medical man of five or six such cases 
among the Queensland natives. Thus it comes about 
that, by an extension of the same line of thought, 

‘ evil magic ’ becomes the stock exj^lanation offered 
for any form of accident or mysterious disease. 

* An individual becomes incapacitated through some chronic 
and painful illnesa which does not answer to the various 
aboriginal methods of treatment or materia medica : the illness 
weighs upon his mind, and after a time he becomes more and 
more confirmed in his conviction that someone has been “point- 
ing” the munguni (death-bone) at him—i.e. that a “bone,” 
pebble, flint, etc,, has been put inside him and his blood 
removed* (W. E. Roth, Mknologieal Studies among the North- 
West-Central Qite&nsland Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 154). 
Indeed, it has often been observed that tne savage 
scarcely recognizes the fact of * natural ’ death, so 
ready is he to impute the event to the sinister arts 
of some particular individual or at least to the 
machinations of persons unknown (cf. art. Life 
AND Death [Primitive], § J), From these vaguer 
attributions of ill-will to one’s neighbours it is but 
a step to the conception of an e'vil magic inde- 
pendent of the will and intention of any person at 
all. Various more or less impersonal forms of evil 
-—such as the arungquiltha of the Arunta (Spencer- 
Gillen% London, 1899,^ p. 548 n.), the otgon of the 
Hurons (J. N. B. Hewitt, Am. Anthropologist, new 
ser., iv. [1902] 37 n.), or the ladi of the Malays 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 94) 
— are regarded as malignant and destructive 
agencies in their own right, very much as one 
thinks of the plague or the influenza. In short, 
there is always more or less of black magic ' in the 
air ’ for the panic-ridden savage. For this reason, 
and seeing also how much the healer of diseases 
and, again, the witch-finder do to foster the evil 
reputation of the ma^cian by their highly-coloured 
accounts of the dreadful arts which it is their pro- 
fessional privilege to be able to counteract, one i 
might almost be tempted to declare that the 
sorcerer is a mere bogey, the creation of abject I 
fear wedded to ignorance and credulity. But this i 
would be to go too far. There seems good evidence 
that in Australia men and even women, despite i 
the fact that black magic practised within the 

S is normally held to be punishable by death, 
their vengeance in this way on their private 
enemies. Roth’s own black servant, a mere lay- 
man, actually dared to point the bone at a native 
doctor, the latter dying about a fortnight later 
[N, Queensland Ethnography, Bull. no. 5, p. 30). 
At most, then, it may be surmised that for every 
case of genuine guilt there are far more false 
accusations? and, in short, generally, in every 
witch-haunted society, whether it be native 
Australia or 17th cent. England, that the proofs of 
witchcraft mainly rest on an argument from effect 
to cause. 

As for love-magic, it may not seem at first sight 
to have the anti-social character of the magic of 
hate j but, if closely observed, it will be found on 
the whole to minister to hardly less disreputable 
purposes. Thus among the Arunta of Central 
Australia such magic is chiefly resorted to in order 
to bring about a runaway match. It is true that, 
according to native ideas, it is merely a case of one 
tribal husband trying to entice the woman away 
from another tribal husband, so that, as Spencer 
and Gillen say, * it is a breach of manners but not 
of custom ’ (*, p. 544). Even so, however, it would 
seem to be extremely liable to lead to a general 
fight within the group, or between one local group 
and another, so that its anti-social tendency is 
bound in the long run to become tolerably 
manifest. 

So much for what are perhaps the clearest 
instances of types of ritual acts generated by 


passions and desires which society is bound to try 
to suppress in the interest of its own self-preserva- 
tion. Such rites can he placed in a more or less 
determinate class by themselves, whereas over 
against this class can be set in contrast another 
class of rites, entirely similar as regards the 
general nature of their mechanism, but embodying 
motives of a kind held to be socially salutary. 
Broadly speaking, all public rites have this 
common quality of being licit and reputable, since 
the fact that they are the recognized custom of 
the community is taken as a sufficient guarantee 
that th^ exist for the furtherance of the common 
weal. Thus the totemio ceremonies of the Central 
Australians, the object of which is the increase of 
the food-animals and plants, occupy exactly the 
same place in the life of the people as is filled by 
the rites of the Church in a Christian country. 
Hence E. Dnrkheim {Les Formes 4Ummtaires de la 
vie religieuse, Paris, 1912) takes the totemic system 
of Australia as the typical instance of an elementary 
religion, whereas Frazer, adopting^ what has been 
termed the horizontal line of division between 
magic and religion, would assign these totemic 
rites wholesale to the age of magic. Indeed, no 
better instance could be cited to illustrate the in- 
compatibility between the horizontal and the per- 
pendicniar methods of viewing magic and religion 
in their relation to each other. While, then, for 
the simpler societies at all events, public rites 
always rank as good and licit, does it follow that 

rivate rites as such will tend to be regarded as 

ad and illicit? According to Robertson Smith 
{The Eeligion of the Semites^, London, 1894, p. 263 f.), 
it well-nigh amounts to this : 

*It was the oommunity, and not the individual, that was 
sure oi the permanent and unfailing- help of its deity. It was a 
national not a personal providence that was taught by ancient 
religion. So much was this the case that in purely personal 
concerns the ancients were very apt to turn, not to the recog- 
nised religion of the family or of the state, but to magical 
superstitions. . . . Not only did these magical superstitions 
lie outside religion, but in all well-ordered states they were 
regarded as illicit. A man had no right to enter into private 
relations with supernatural powers that might help him at 
the expense of the community to which he belonged. In his 
relations to the unseen he was hound always to think and act 
with and for the community, and not for himself alone.* 

Granting, however, that in the small undiffer- 
entiated society private enterprise is suspect, we 
must recognize that, as the division or labour 
develops and the individual asserts himself more 
and more, the law is increasingly ready to sanction, 
or at least condone, the use of ritual forms for 
securing personal ends, such as the protection of 
property by tabu-marks having the force of con- 
ditional curses (see P. Huvelin, ‘Magie et droit 
individuel,’ in ASoe x. [1907] 1 f. j and cf. M. 
Manss and M. H. Beuohat, ih. ix. [1906] 117, on 
the magico-religious significance of the Eskimo 
property -marks). For the rest, there will always 
be in every society a number of ceremonial practices 
to which a certain amount of magico-religious 
value attaches that fall most naturally under the 
category of folk-lore, having no place in the 
official cult, yet being too insignificant to call for 
much notice favourame or unfavourable, and, on 
the whole, tending to be despised rather than 
condemned. In short, for certain purposes of 
science it is best to treat all magico-religious rites 
as generically akin, even while making due allow- 
ance for their tendency to group themselves round 
the opposite pole of beneficence and maleficence, 
of social service and individual greed or spite. 
More especially is this so when the interest passes 
from intent to content, from motive to mechanism. 
Social and anti-social rites axe hardly distinguish- 
able in respect of their external forms at the stage 
of the most rudimentary culture. Thus the agents 
hear the plosfest resemblance to each other, the 
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sorcerer and priest often meeting in the person of 
the medieine-man. The rites are of the same 
general pattern, whether they he manual or oral. 
Lastly, the ideas that are bound up with the rites 
conform to a common type, now to that of mctna 
and now to that of spirit (of. Huvelin, op. czjf. p. 2). 
After all, it is no wonder that ditierentiation 
should hardly have begun, seeing that, so long as 
society is represented by an aggregate of small 
groups living in a state of perpetual discord, what 
would be ev3 if practised on a friend becomes good 
the moment it is directed against the people just 
across the way. Or, again, society may halt as it 
were between two ethical opinions, with the result 
that ritual practices of contradictory intent may 
obtain something like eq[ual toleration ; the moral 
status of love-magic was especially ambiguous, 
so that, for instance, among the Kurnax tribe of 
Victoria, where marriage by elopement verges on 
the position of a recognized institution, * while 
there were medicine-men who assisted those who 
wished to elope, there were other medicine*men 
who aided the pursuing kindred to discover them ’ 
(A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes qfS,E, Axtstralia^ 
London, 1904, p. 277). Once more the medicine- 
man in his capacity of tribal head-man may use 
his supernatural power to punish offenders against 
the laws of the group, such^ as the novice who 
behaves improperly at the initiation ceremonies, 
or the man who attacks another by means of evil 
magic ; but he will likewise in his private capacity 
use Ms power against his enemies, and will even 
bring to bear on them the power of Daramulun, 
the great anthropomorphic god of the mysteries, 
the very embodiment of all that is most religious 
in the eyes of the tribe (Howitt, pp. 543, 382). 
Clearly, then, it is not to the simpler and more un- 
differentiated societies that we must look for an 
accurate evaluation of the purposes embodied in 
rites, leading sooner or later to their organization 
in rival systems that henceforth to some extent 
develop independently. Organization and system, 
however, are terms tnat perhaps are hardly applic- 
able even to the later developments of blact magic. 
It is religion that has all the organization to itself, 
because public approval affords it every chance of 
free expansion. Magic, on the other hand, as the 
enemy of organized cult and, indeed, of the social 
organization as a whole, must lurk in dark places, 
and grows not by internal systematization, but 
merely as does a rubbish-heap, by the casual 
accumulation of degraded and disintegrated rites 
of all kinds. At most it may affect a certain 
definiteness of form by imitating religious ritual 
in a spirit of blasphemous parody, as in the case of 
the ‘Black mass.' On the whole, however, it is 
utterly deficient on the side of theory, and consists 
simply in a congeries of practices which by per- 
version and distortion have lost most of the mean- 
ing that they once had. Only in this sense, then, 
do they rest on the principle of compulsion as 
opposed to conciliation, that, being mere rites, 
la<^ing the support of any consistent scheme of 
thought, they have to depend for their validity on 
the bare fact that they appear to work. Religion, 
on the other hand, though never wholly escaping the 
tendency to impute value and eflScacy to its ritual 
as such, is free to develop an etliical conception of 
the godhead in which the action of nrere power is 
gradual]^ converted into that of a power that 
makes tor righteousness, and is therefore to be 
moved andconCifiatednot by rites but by righteous 
conduct. 

(6) Magio as the rival of science . — ^The view 
advanced by Rra^er to the effect that the funda- 
mental conception of magic is identical with that 
of modern science nt. i, The Magic Art, i. 
220) will hardly bear close inspection. The 


magician surely does not postulate ‘ that the same 
causes will always produce the same effects.' On 
the contrary, lua art is based on the supposed 
possibility of miracle — on what might be termed 
super-causation as contrasted with normal causa- 
tion. In other words, he seeks to help out ordinary 
action by means of an increment of power borrowed 
from a supra-sensible source.^ This is what Tyior 
means by characterizing ma^c as ‘ occult science.' 
It makes a fatal difference if, after the manner of 
Frazer, this q^iialification be omitted. Magic thus 
stands in far closer affinity with religion than with 
science, inasmuch as religion and magic^ eq^ually 
consist in dealings with the aupra-sensihle and 
difier not as regards the means employed but 
simply as regards the ends pursued, since the one 
tries to bring blessings to pass by means of miracle, 
a id the other to bring curses. On the other hand, 
at no known stage of bis evolution does the exist- 
ence of man consist in one continuous round of 
mystic practices. It is mainly at the crisis, 
periodic or occasional, in the social and individual 
life that the need to draw on unseen sources of 
support is felt. In the intervals the workaday 
world of actions, guided by the routine of sense- 
perception, stands in the foreground of attention ; 
and this is the world in which science in the sense 
of natural science has always been at home. 
Chipping a flint so as to produce a cutting edge is 
nascent science, whereas bringing u]p a quartz- 
crystal mysteriously from one's inside is a magico- 
religious proceeding belonging to quite another 
order of experience. A considerable part at any 
rate of modern science has originated m technical 
processes of a directly utilitarian and * lay ' char- 
acter. Thus European geometry would seem to 
be the outcome of the art of the ‘ cord-fasteners ' 
who measured out the land in Egypt after each 
inundation of the Nile (cf. J. Burnet, Early GreeJc 
Philosophy^, London, 1908, p. 24). It cannot be 
denied, however, that, so long as their occult 
character be recognized, certain developments of 
the magico-religious way of thinking may he held 
to correspond to sciences or pseudo-sciences, inas- 
much as they severally represent a body of organ- 
ized lore intended on the whole for the rortherance 
of secular and purely technical ends. Of these 
the most characteristic types are faith-healing and 
divination (g'g*'*^*)* Faith-healing is in its most 
typical form a direct counterblast to sorcery, 
which is in essence a faith-hurting. White ma^c 
and black magic determine to a large extent each 
other's form, since the natural procedure of the 
healer is first to establish by his diagnosis what 
exactly the wicked magician has done, and then 
by dramatic reversal of the action to undo it. 
Indeed, as has already been suggested, witchcraft 
is in no small part a pure invention on the part of 
leeohcraft. To bring about a faith-cure it is 
essential to show that what is wrong is something 
that will answer to the proposed method of putting 
it right ; and what more plain than that medicine- 
man may checkmate medicine-man, (Uamond cut 
diamond? Meanwhile, the occult science of the 
faith-healer is not the only form of medical science 
known to the savage. On the contrary, it may 
be more or less sharply distinguished from the 
ordinary folk-medicine, towards which it stands 
in a certain attitude of rivalry. 

Thus Botb, who, fts a medical man, went very carefully into 
the various methods of dealing' with disease that prevailed 
among the ahoriglnes of North Queensland, shows that *no 
** doctors ifitteiid specially on the sick, the charge of oil such 
being left to individual caprice, a woman looks after her 
husband, ^ mother after her child. Nor do they specially pre- 
scribe, the knowledge — ^where known to aU— of the therapeuti- 
cal value of any plant, of massage, etc., being common to the 
tribe ’ (N. Qitaeymond Mhn,, Bull. 6, p. 29> It is only when 
the ordinary treatment fails that the aid of the medicine-man 
is called in (ih,). 
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Among the specifics in common use among the 
natives observed by him, Roth enumerates more 
than forty different plants, for some of which at 
least genuine remedial proporties can be claimed. 
Again, ligatures, bleeding, massage, poultices and 
fomentations, dressings for cuts, the use of splints 
for fractures, and so on, are ‘lay’ methods of 
treatment which rest on a basis of what we too 
would be ready to recognize as ‘science,’ i,e, a 
more or less organized common sense. At the 
same time, the lay mind is likewise addicted to 
what the modern doctors would regard as pure 
superstition, such as reliance on charms, amulets, 
the sucking-string, etc. But at any rate the 
atmosphere of mystery with which the professional 
faith-healer surrounds the exercise of his craft is 
absent from these applications of communal lore 
to the ills of life. Further, the professional enters 
into competition with the layman in order to 
demonstrate how superior his wonder-working is 
to the humdrum procedure of the ordinary folk- 
medicine. 

Thus Hotli specially notes that ‘among’ the Boulia blacks, 
there are indications of a desire on the part of the medicine- 
men to claim a share in the cure, with a corresponding reward.' 
The common cure for snake-bite being a vapour-bath, which 
apparently answers very well, the medicine-man undertakes to 
help it out by operating on the snake. ‘The doctor himself 
goes to the place where the accident happened, is shown where 
the snake lies hid, digs it out, and lets it glide away a few feet 
before commencing to pelt it with stones. During this process 
the snake gradually diminishes in size, and gradually becomes 
harmless, W'hen it is earned back to camp, where the medicine- 
man, turning its skin half-way inside out while still alive, throws 
it into water, and so makes an end of it. It is needless to say 
that no layman is allowed to witness any part of this procedure ' 
(i6, p. 42). 

It only remains to add, in fairness to the medicine- 
man, that a reputation for magic in the sense of a 
more or less bad and anti-social kind of wonder- 
working is thrust upon him by the very fact that 
he is a professional and hence has the public | 
against him, according to the principle that what- 
ever is private in rude society is suspect. As 
Huvelin points out, so long as society remains 
undifferentiated, all custom rests on the common 
belief and wears a religious character, so that every 
manifestation of individuality is destitute of sanc- 
tion, when it does not actually amount to a crime. 
Hence, when social organization begins to come 
into existence through the division of labour, 
individual activity is obliged to disguise itself 
under a cloak of religious forms, which gives the 
professional an ambiguous character, not only in 
the eyes of others, but even in his own eyes, since 
others suspect, while he himself is obscmely con- 
scious, that powers and practices which originally 
came into being for the public service are being ex- 
ploited for private ends (Huvelin, p. 46). Whether 
it be the professional doctor or the professional 
smith, his right to be a specialist has been pur- 
chased at the cost of seeming, and being, something 
of a humbug. 

Passing to the subject of divination, we have 
an even clearer case of a pseudo-science, since, 
whereas faith-healing has been to a certain extent 
purged of its supematuralism and incorporated 
into modern medicine, divination has no p^t ox lot 
in the science of to-day, unless we detect its after- 
math in the accepted postulate that the goal of 
science is prediction. On the other hand, divina- 
tion has m certain of its developments all the 
appearance of science so fat as concerns the organi- 
zation of its principles and the directly practical 
character of its aims. Thus Babylonian divination, 
theliterature of which is particulaily rich, reveals an 
amazing wealth of lore involving the most elaborate 
classifications of omens resting on a wide basis of 
genuine observation. It is also to be noticed that 
here the practice of the art depending on this body 
of would-be knowledge was thoroughly respectable, 


being, in fact, a branch or department of the ojBBcial 
religion (see DivlNATioisr [Assyro-Bahylonian]). 
It is not, in fact, until it migrates into Europe that 
Babylonian astrology is differentiated from astro- 
nomy, and the opposition between the two becomes 
apparent. Again, at a lower stage of social evolu- 
tion divination can fill the place of science in so far 
as it calls out the reasoning powers of the mind 
and supplies some sort of intellectual gymnastic. 
Thus H. A. Junod, a missionary, who gives an 
admirable account of the use of the divinatory 
bones among the Thonga of S. Africa, spent many 
hours with his native teachers trying to ac<iuixe 
the principles of this system of theirs which they 
call ‘ The Word,’ and vaunt to be superior to the 
missionary’s Bible : 

‘ So I had an opportunity of reaching the depths of the Bantu 
mind, that mind which has perhaps invented nothing more 
elaborate and more magical than the divinatory system. Of 
course^ no sensible person would for a moment believe in the 
objective value of these practices. Astralogomancy has no 
more real worth than Cheiromancy, Necromancy, and all the 
other “ manoies.” But I am obliged to confess that the Thonga 
system is far more clever than any other which I have met with, 
and that it admirably answers to the wants of the Natives, as 
it comprehends all the elements of their life, photographs them, 
so to speak, m such a way that indications and directions can 
be obtained for all possible cases’ (TAe Lyf& of a South African 
Tribe^ Neucb^tel, 1913, ii. 494), 

It remains to show how science in the modern sense 
has managed to shake itself free of its rivals, the 
seudo-sciences. As far as relates to what has 
een called ‘the European epoch of the human 
mind,’ the mother of science is undoubtedly ancient 
Greece. There the human spirit shook itself free 
of the domination of the magico-religious, thanks 
to its interest in the things of this world. 

‘Between Homer and Herodotus, Greek Reason has come 
into the world. . . . Man has become the measure of all things ; 
and things are worth observing and recording , . . according 
as they do, or do not, amplify human knowledge already ac- 
quired, ox prompt or guide human attempts to classify and 
interpret them. In this high meaning of the word all Greek 
records are utilitarian, relative to an end in view ; and this end 
is ever anthropocentric, it is nothing less, but it is also nothing 
more, than the Good Life, the Wellbeing of Mankind ’ (J. L. 
Myres, in Anthropology and the Classics, ed. Marett, Oxford, 
1908, p. 128). 

There is no violent breaking with the old-world 
rituals and the associated beliefs; but coloniza- 
tion, trade, and the progress of the industrial arts 
beget a secular frame of mind which dismisses 
theological prejudices in so far as they conflict with 
technical improvements. 

*AI1 ailments are from God,' writes Hippocrates, ‘no one of 
them being more divine than another, or more human either, 
but all alike from God. But each of such things has a process 
of growth, and nothing comes into bemg without a process of 
growth.’ Wherefore he turns without more ado to the study 
of these physical causes (cf. Myres, loe. cit, p. 140). 
Meanwhile, in philosophy, wliioh at first under- 
stands by ‘nature’ something eminently super- 
natural in its potency for making wonders happen, 
there gradually develops a scientific tradition by 
the side of a mystic tradition, the former of which 
affirms the reality of the many things of the sense, 
world as against the reality of the one transcen- 
dental world-soul conceived by the latter (cf, F. M. 
Comford, FVom Behgion to Philosophy, London, 
1912, p. 144 f.). The former view culminates in 
the atomism of Democritus, which has prevailed 
in the sphere of physical science until recent times. 
Now this whole scientific movement is opposed in 
spirit to magic and religion alike. It contradicts 
the whole tenor of the ma^co-religious type of 

E rocedure whether by manual or by oral rites, and 
ence cannot be identified or eq^uated, after the 
fashion of Frazer, with magic regarded as equiva- 
lent to the earliest phase of cult in general. Nor, 
again, has it any real affinity with black magic or 
any parallel development, save in so far as all 
technical processes undertaken by experts ^e at 
first more or less suspect as private exploitations, 
as has already been explained. Natural science 
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by association with the productive arts has taken 
into its hands the entire control of the mechanical 
and material sphere of human life, and within 
this sphere will brook no rival. In the moral 
sphere, on the other hand, it shows no signs of 
making headway against the claim of religion to 
be the supreme authority. Meanwhile, neither 
science nor religion can afiord to tolerate the anti- 
social and immoral person, the man who tries to 
make a living out of the credulity and idle fears of 
weak humanity. In practice, however, both find 
it hard to distinguish between the delinquent and 
the innovator, so that the line between evil magic 
and charlatanry, on the one hand, and mere hetero- 
doxy, on the other, tends to be even now of a 
somewhat fluctuating kind. As for black magic, 
it has almost disappeared from view in civilized 
society. As the folklorist knows, however, a 

E anent possibility of demoralizing superstition 
in human nature, and only education in 
regard to both physical facts and moral truths can 
keep the monster down. 

LiaacRATUEE. — ^The subject has a vast literature, more especi- 
ally seeing that, according to one definition of the term, magic 
covets all the ruder forms of cult. The following works are in 
various ways authoritative : E. B. Tylor, Researches into the 
Early Ststary of Mankind^^ London, 1870, ch. vi., PCS, do. 1891, 
ch. IV., art. ‘Magic,* in *, J. G. Frazer, pt. i.. The 
Magic Arty do. 1911 (see also earlier edd.). Lectures on the Early 
Mistory of the KvngsMpy do. 1905 ; A. C Lyall, Asiatic 
BtudieSy 1st ser., do. 1899, p. 99ff ; F. B. Jevons, Introduction ' 
to the History of Religion^ do. 1896, ‘The Definition of Mc^ic,* ^ 
Sociological RetdeWy [1908] 105 ff.; Trans^ of Srd IntemaU 
Cong, of ReligionSj i. [Oxford, 1908] 71 f , Introduction fo the 
Study of Comparative Rel.y New York, 1908, p. 70 f. ; R. R. 
Marett, The Threshold of Religion'^, London, 191i, essay h. ; 
L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evoluiwny do. 1906, 21914 , h. ; 
A. Lang, Ma^ic and Religion, do. 1901 ; A. C. Haddon, Magic 
and Eetishism, do. 1906; W. E Roth, North Queensland 
Ethnography, Bull, no, b, ‘ Superstition, Magic, and Medicine,’ 
Brisbane, 1903; W. R. Halliday, ‘The Force of Initiative in 
Magical Conflict,* in FL xxi. [1910] 147ff ; E. S. Hartland , 
Ritual and Belief, London, 1914 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 
do. 1900 ; I. King, The Development of Religion, do. 1910 ; 
E. S. Ames, TkeBsychology of Religious Eacperience, do. 1910 ; 
J. H. Leuba, A Bsychological Study of Religion, New York, 
1912 ; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘Esquisse d’une th6orie 
g6n6rale de la magie,’ ASoc vii, [1904], Melanges d'histoire des 
religions, Pans, 1909 ; P. Huvelin, ‘Magie et droit individuel,* 
ASoc X. [1907] ; H. Hubert, art. * Magia,’ in Daremberg- 
Saglio, vl. : A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, 
p. 17 1; K. T. Preuss, *Der Ursprung der Beligion und 
Kunst,* m Globus, Ixxxvi. [1904] ; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion 
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pt. ii., Leipzig, 1907 ; J, Enneraoser, Qescmchte o^r Magie, 
Muniim, 1844 ; A. Lehmann, Aberglaube imd Zaub&rei, Stutt- 
gart, 1908. K. K. Marett. 

MAGIC {Arabian and Muslim). — The word used 
in Arabic for this notion is sihry connected with 
the verb meaning * to produce illusion ’ on the eyes 
{Qur'dny vii. 113) ; it seems, therefore, to be in 
ori^ the causative of the verb }j,ara, * to be be- 
wildered,’ and is explained by the verb * to frighten’ 
[isfarhaba), whence ^ the whole pjirase resembles 
fiayeijtcv Kal i^Krrivwy in Ac 8^. It is probable that 
the Hebrew shaTiar, used twice by Isaiah for 
‘conjure away,’ is identical, and the Armenian 
shhroumn, ‘marvel,’ may be borrowed from this 
word. The passage in the Qur’an which contains 
most information on the subject is ii. 96, where it 
is stated that the sihr was revealed to the two 
angels in Bahel, Harfit and Marut, who taught it 
to mankind, without concealing the fact that they 
were tempting them; the si%T showed how to 
separate a man from his wife, ile. was the contrary 
of a love-philtre. Isaiah (47^^) connects the shah/nr 
with Babylon, which, according to classical writers 
also, was the headquarters of magic : 

* Tunc Babylon Persea licet, seoretaque MemphiUi 
Omne vetustorum aolvat jpenetrale Magorum * 

(Lucan, Fharsalia, vi. 449 1). 

Harut and MS:^t seem from their names to he 
Aramaic personifications of mischief and rebellion, 
with which their recorded operation corresponds. 

In the Qur’an, as might be expected, it is not 


clear whether the results of sihr are always sub- 
jective only or may be objective ; and some com- 
mentators think both possible. When, therefore, a 
miracle is branded as sihr, it may be regarded either 
as an optical illusion or as an illicit process due to 
the employment of demons ; it is true that Solomon 
employed them (according to the Qur’an), but this 
may have been a prophetic privilege. And a theo- 
logical difiSculty arises from the statement that 
sihr was revealed to two angels, as what is revealed 
ought not to be evil. The orthodox view is that 
magic can be objective; but some Mu’tazilite 
doctors and some members of the Shaft' ite and 
5anifite schools took the other view; and even 
those who believed that it was objective thought 
that it could affect accidents only, and could not 
transmute substances. 

The practice was forbidden, and, indeed, under 
penalty of death ; MSlik held that one convicted 
of sorcery should not even be given the option of 
repentance, whereas Shaft* i confined the death- 
sentence to the case where examination of the 
accused proved him to he guilty of unbelief (Qastal- 
lanx, Commentary on the Mawdhib Ladumyyah, 
Cairo, 1278, vii. 116). Acquisition of the theory 
was, however, permissible, and, according to some, 
a duty incumbent on certain members of the com- 
munity, as protection against those who practised 
the art. 

The recognition by Islam of the existence of 
jinn furnished a basis for the belief in magic, to 
which, how^ever, the attitude of the educated 
and of serious writers is about the same in most 
countries; it is not ordinarily recognized as an 
agent in the course of events, yet may well be ad- 
mitted into tales of wonder and delight, whereas 
the superstitious may resort to it for a variety of 
needs. 

It figures on one occasion in the biography of 
the Prophet, when an illness was brought upon 
him by a Jew named Labid ben al-A’sam ; accord- 
ing to one account, the latter obtained possession 
of some hair left on the Prophet’s comb, which he 
hid with some other objects in a well ; according 
to others, the object hidden was a string with a 
number of knots upon it. The latter version is 
doubtless suggested by the penultimate sura of 
the Qur’an, which is a spell against eclmses and 
women who breathe or spit on knots. The prac- 
tices against which these spells are directed are 
similar to, if not identical with, those which are 
enumerated by classical writers (c.^., Lucan, vi. 
460 ff.). Others, of which the Arabian Mights 
offers ample illustration, also have analogies in the 
literature of classical antiquity ; the transforma- 
tion of men into animals by a witch’s potion is 
found as early as the Odyssey, In Arabic there is 
a special word for tliis process, maskh, 

H^ji Khallfah {Lexicon hihliograph. et eneyclo- 
peed,, ed. G. Flugel, London, 1835-68, iii. 684) 
classifies the various magical methods as follows ; 

The Indian consists in poriflication of the soul ; the Naba- 
taean in the employment of spells at suitable times ; the Greek 
in compelling the service of the spirits of the spheres and the 
stars ; that of the Hebrews, Copts, and Arabs in mentioning 
names of unknown meaning— this method being a variety of 
that by incantaiaon, those vmo employ It professmg thereby to 
press Into their service the angels who have power over the 
jinn. This last expression recalls Lucan’s 

‘habent haec carmina certum 
Imperiosa deum, qui mundum cogere, quioquid 
Oogitur ipse potest ' (vi. 497 fit.). 

The classification cannot be maintained, though it 
is possible that the tendency in the case of the 
different nations corresponded roughly with the 
methods assigned ; thus doubtless the theory that 
ascetic practice won command over the gods was 
carried to greater lengths by the Indians than else- 
where, whereas the theoiy of mysterious wor^ 
may be particularly Jewish, and the Hermetic 
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magic specially astrological ; ordinarily, however, 
all these ideas are confused or combined. 

The diffeience emphasized by Lucan between 
authorized and unauthorized occultism ('si quid 
taciturn, sed fas erat ’ and ‘ detestanda deis saevo- 
rum arcana magorum’) was fully recognized in the 
Islamic State, which had its official astrologers 
while it condemned the black art. Since, however, 
what was required from the former was prediction 
of the future, the distinction could not be main- 
tained with the desirable clearness. 

Tabari records (Mutory^ ed. M. J. de Ooeje, Leyden, 1879- 
1901, iii. 146S) how the highly respected astrologer, 'All ben 
Yal^va, in the year 247, was reading out to the khalif a book of 
predictions {malahim)^ when he came across the statement that 
the tenth khalif would he slain in, his own reception-room ; he 
bad to alter the text in consequence. Much the same is re- 
corded by him in the case of an unauthorized lad, who possessed 
* the Book of the Empire ' {Kit&b ahdaulah)^ where there was a 
prophecy that the khalif Mahdi would last ten years. Smce 
such a prophecy would mean certain death to any one who 
was discovered to be in possession of it, the word ‘ forty * was 
substituted for *ten* in the book, and with such skill that no 
one could detect the interpolation (iii. 497). In the year 284 
(Tabari, iii. 2179) an unknown person haunted the palace of the 
khalif Mu'tadid, who summoned 'the lunatics and the con- 
jurers * to detect him ; the conjurers were to get control of the 
demon in possession of one of the lunatics, who would then give 
the necessary information. The behaviour of the lunatics, how- 
ever, so much alarmed the khalif that he dismissed them all 
with gratuities before anything could be done. 

Similarly, there is a distinction between the normal 
or legitimate spell and that which would be con- 
demned by the orthodox, though here, too, clear- 
ness is wanting. The child’s amulet called tamimah 
is regarded as normal. About the magical em- 
ployment of Qur’anic verses there seem to be 
differences of pinion. The historian Sakhawi 
{Tibr Masbuky Cairo, 1896, p. 218) records a con- 
troversy about the hafizatBamadani certain verses 
which, if written on the last Friday in Eamadan, 
will secure the house which contains them from 
burning and the ship whereon they are inscribed 
from being wrecked ; the historian’s teacher wished 
for government interference with their inscription, 
but the practice was too widely spread to admit 
of this, in the Maqamahs of ifariri the impostor 
succeeds with the spells which he composes; in 
one case the magic lies in the eloquence of the 
composition, whereas in the other (for facilitating 
childbirth) the work is really done by a drug with 
which he happens to be acquainted. 

In the Arabian Nights the magician is fre- 
quently a Moor {MaghTib% and the association of 
magic with those regions is not extinct ; the most 
elaborate treatise which we possess on Islamic 
magic is E. Doutt6’s Magie et religion dans 
VAfrique du Nord (Algiers, 1909). Women and 
negroes also play a considerable rdle. In the 
tradition the art has a tendency to he connected 
with Israelites, as we have seen in the case of the 
Prophet. 

According to Mas'udi (Muruj al-dhahabt ed. and tr. B. de 
Meynard and P. de Oourteille, Paris, 1861-77, iv. 266), one of the 
complaints against Uthman, the third khalif, was that he had 
shown insuflScient firmness in dealing with the case of a Jew, 
named Batruni, who had performed some marvellous exploits in 
the mosque of Kufa ; 'he caused a mightj" king mounted on a 
horse to ride in the court, he then turned himself into a camel, 
then produced a phantom ass, which passed through him, then 
he beheaded a man, and by another stroke with his sword put 
him together again' ; a pious spectator beheaded the Jew, who 
probably was a conjurer, and performed some feats which the 
narrators have exaggerated. 

Written spells which are brought to Europe from 
Islamic countries are often in Hebrew or contain 
Hebrew words. 

The limits which separate the practices con- 
demned by the Prophet from those which he 
approved are again very narrow; thus in the 
authoritative collection of traditions by Muslim 
(Cairo, 1290, ii. 180-183) evidence is adduced to 
show that Muhammad sanctioned the employment 
of spells or magical prayers for treatment of the 
evil eye, snake-poison, and disease generally ; the 


expert who employed the Qur’anic texts for this 
purpose might even charge a fee, out of which the 
Prophet would accept a royalty. The word rug^ 
yah is employed for charms of this kind, and in 
the case of snakes it would seem, from a story 
told by Jahi? {Zoology ^ Cairo, 1906, iv, 134), that 
their effectiveness depended on the loudness of the 
charmer’s voice. 

The name for collections of oracles is, as has 
been seen, Maldhim^ and this word is applied to 
those prophetical works wherein the future is 
regularly lead (e.< 7 ., the Book of Daniel), as well 
as to less authoritative books. Others were of the 
sort known as Consulting -books , Le. tables whence 
the future could be divined by certain modes of 
combining the words, letters, or figures which 
make them up. It is likely that the primitive 
practices which constitute the magicians’ chief 
stock-in-trade, and are common to many countries, 
are handed on by oral tradition, and to be learned 
only from the persons who perform them or from 
travellers who have made careful observations 
[e.g.. E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians^ London, 1895). 

Literature.— The authorities are quoted in the article. Of., 
further, Divination (Muslim), Charms anp Amulets (Muham- 
madan). D. S. Margohotjth. 

MAGIC (Babylonian). — For the purjiose of this 
article we may regard the term ‘magic’ as con- 
noting practices which have their origin in the 
belief that man is able by their exercise to control 
the unseen powers and force them to act in accord- 
ance with his own will. Without attempting to 
discuss the vexed question of the relationship 
of magic to religion (see 'Introductory’ section 
above), we may say that this generally accepted 
use of the term has great advantages for the classifi- 
cation of material. And it corresponds, moreover, 
to a distinct contrast in attitude towards the 
supernatural. Magic may be said to he present 
wherever power over the unseen is believed to he 
inherent in the ritual, whereas, according to the 
religious concept, the seat of power is regarded as 
resting outside the sphere of man’s deliberate con- 
trol. When the term is used in this sense, it must 
be admitted that a great body of the religious 
beliefs and practices of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians should be more accurately described as 
falling under the category of magic. 

It is true that, when reading some of the Baby- 
lonian religious compositions, one is struck by the 
resemblance which many of the phrases bear to 
ethical passages in the Hebrew f salms and pro- 
phetical writings. Quoted apart from their con- 
text, such passages suggest an extraordinarily high 
standard of morality and great depth of feeling. 
But it is dangerous to judge any literature merely 
by extracts or anthologies ; and, when studied in 
their own surroundings, they are at once seen to 
have a background that is largely magical rather 
than moral. To take a single example, the Baby- 
lonian penitential psalms and many of the prayers 
to the gods show that the Babylonians had a very 
keen sense of sin. The contrition and misery of 
the penitent are expressed with great beauty of 
metaphor ; hut it is essential to examine the 
precise meaning of the words employed, and not 
to read extraneous associations into them. In this 
connexion it is important to realize that the moral 
character of sin which we find emphasized in the 
Hebrew prophets is quite foreign to the Babylonian 
conception. In almost the whole of their religious 
literature the expressions 'sin,’ ‘sickness,’ and 
‘ possession by evU spirits ’ are employed as pure 
synonyms ; they denote merely an evil state of the 
body. In fact, all sickness and disease were be- 
I lieved -to be due to the attacks of evil spirits, under 
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whose power or influence the sufferer had fallen, 
whether by his own act or through the machina- 
tions of a hostile sorcerer or sorceress. Such spirits 
and powers of evil were legion, and were ever on 
the look-out to inflict bodily harm on men. They 
might be ghosts of the dead, or gruesome spirits 
half-human and half-demon, or, lastly, fiends and 
devils of a nature corresponding to, but lower than, 
that of the gods. 

The sole object of the magical texts was to 
enable the priests to control and exorcize these 
demons, or to break in some way the malign 
influence which they exerted upon their victim. 
And, in order to be successful, it was of the utmost 
importance that the spirit or evil influence Avhich 
affected the sick man should be mentioned by 
name. To this end the magician repeated long 
lists of ghosts and devils, any one of which might 
be the cause of the sickness. Thanks to mis 
practice, we know a great deal about the Baby- 
lonian demons and their characteristics. In order 
to illustrate the manner of their attack, and how 
dissociated this was from any moral offence on 
their victim’s part, it will suffice to refer briefly to 
one class of spirits, the ghosts of the dead. These 
spirits were the ghosts of dead people which, for 
some reason or other, could not find rest, but 
wandered as spectres over the earth. After death 
the spirits of men and women who died in the 
ordinary course of nature and were buried were 
believed to enter the under world, where they 
eked out a miserable existence with the help of 
offerings and libations paid to them by their 
descendants and relatives upon earth. But, if the 
offerings were not made, or if the corpse was left 
nnbuxied, the spirit might wander unsatisfied. 
Other ghosts were the spirits of those who died 
violent or unnatural deatlis, or who departed this 
life before completing certain natural functions— 
such as the ghosts of women who died in childbed. 
As a rule, such spirits haunted ruins or desolate 
places, and, if a man wandered there, they might 
seize on him and plague him. A spirit of this sort 
could also fasten himself on any one who had been 
in any way connected with him in this life, by the 
sharing of food with him or by the mere act of 
eating, drinking, or dressing in his company. From 
these instances it will be seen that a man was 
liable, through no fault of his own, to supernatural 
attack, and precisely similar results were believed 
to follow both ceremonial and moral offences. To 
touch the chair or bed of a person already affected 
by such evil influence or ban was, according to the 
texts, quite as dangerous as committing a moral 
offence, such as theft, adultery, or murder, and 
the resulting condition of sickness or misfortune 
was the same. 

In order to escape the ban and cure his sickness 
or misfortune, the sufferer had recourse to the 
magician, who, hy his knowledge of magical 
words, prayers, and ritual, could invoke the help 
of the great gods, and so gain control over the 
demon itself, or, in cases induced by human inter- 
vention, over the hostile sorcerer or sorceress who 
had cast the spell. In a large class of texts pre- 
pared for the use of the magician their purely 
ma^cal character is sufficiently apparent from 
their contents. In others, where the contents refer 
more to the condition of the sufferer than to the 
possible causes of his misfortune or the means to 
relieve it, the essentially magical character of the 
compositions may sometimes be detected in notes 
or /rubrics’ which give directions for their due 
recital and for the performance of accompanying 
rites and ceremonies. For the rites prescribed 
often have an intimate connexion with the subject- 
matter of the prayer or incantation. Sometimes 
the offerings and the accompanying rites have, to 


our eyes, only a vague relationship to the character 
of the god or goddess addressed. But in other 
compositions the media employed for the magic are 
specifically named in the recitative, or liturgical, 
portion of the text. In fact, a study of the rubrics 
makes it clear that many present a certain general 
resemblance in giving directions for the recital of 
the main text over something which is mentioned 
in the accompanying formulae. The relationship 
between text and ritual may be illustrated by the 
following group of rubrics from the Eighth Tablet 
of the series, col, iii. lines 8-22, which give 

directions for the due recital of incantations on the 
Sixth Tablet of the series and the performance of 
accompanying rites. 

* (a) The incantation (beginning) : “ Thon art good, who in a 
pure place art born 1 ” over a good offering shalt thou recite, 
and upon the fumigation-howl, which is at the head of the hed, 
Shalt thou place it. 

(b) The incantation (beginning) : ** Come my sorceress or my 
enchantress!” over a niwuM^Aa-plant shalt thou recite, and 
upon the fumigation-howl, which is at the head of the bed, shalt 
thou place it ; (and) with an upper-garment shalt thou envelop 
the bed. 

(c) The incantation (beginning) : ** Oome my sorcerer or my 
enchantress I ” over twelve pieces of sAa‘irrw-wood shalt thou 
recite, and upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of 
the bed, shalt thou place them. 

id) The incantation (beginning) : ** Come my sorceress, my 
witch, whose paths are over all the world ! ” over two caged 
locusts shalt thou recite, and to the right of the door and to the 
left of the door of the enchanted man shalt thou set them. 

(e) The incantation (beginning): “Oome my sorceress, ray 
witch 1 ” over a stone from the mountain shalt thou recite, and 
in the court (of the house) shalt thou lay it. 

(/) The objects for ceremonial burning (AiMfari), which belong 
to the incantation (beginning) : “ Ellil my head,” all that are 
described as potent against bans, shalt thdu heap together and 
make to go up in smoke. The incantation (beginning) : “ Ellil 
my head,” shalt thou recite.’ 

The connexion between these rites and the corresponding 
sections of the liturgical, or recitative, portions of the composi- 
tion is clear. Eor example, the incantation referred to in 
section (5) corresponds to MalplH vi. 102-109, which twice refers 
to the nvittfcAJkTitt-plant (cf. 108 f,); that in (c) corresponds to 
MalplUyL 110-117, and the sZia'irru-wood is referred to in line 
116 of the text, which should read ; * At the head of my bed will 
I place twelve pieces of siia*irm-wood’; that in (d) is 
vi. 118-126, and the two locusts are symbolical of the two ‘gods 
of the watch ’ who will slay the sorceress (of, 123 ff.). 

This rite of the locusts, which may be regarded 
as typical of a great body of Babyioman ritual, 
will be seen, when examined, to be an obvious 
example of sympathetic magic. The locusts were 
set, one on eacn side of the sick man’s door, to 
represent Lugal-girra and Meslamtaea, who, as 
‘gods of the watch,’ would be ready to pounce upon 
the sorceress and slay her. The magic would work 
and the gods would act at the second recital of the 
incantation. 

In many of the rites and ceremonies the use of 
fire was essential, and it would seem that, after 
the recital of the correct formulae, the destruction 
of the objects collected by the magician for that 
purpose synchronized with the destruction or 
removal of the evil influence under which the 
patient suffered. The rites sometimes req[uired 
substances of some value or rarity, such as frag- 
ments of gold or precious stones ; and it is probable 
that, except for powerful or wealthy clients, the 
magician would make the same fragments do again 
and again. But the objects used by the magician 
also included plants, pieces of wood, various sorts 
of seeds, vegetables, dates, palm-spathes, sheep- 
skin, wool, etc.— -all perishable substances which 
could easily be consumed. And in their case the 
sympathetic connexion between the destruction of 
the ban and that of the object is obvious. That 
this is the correct explanation of this whole class 
of ritual is clear from a singularly instructive 
sub-section, in which the employment of images is 
prescribed in place of unfashioned natural objects 
or substances* The images were to be fashioned 
in human form, to represent the hostile sorcerer or 
sorceress, and the , destruction of these by fire, to 
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the lecital of the correct forniulse, was obviously 
believed to synchronize with the destruction of the 
hostile person whose figure had been imitated. 
These images could be made of wax, honey, bitumen, 
sesame-seed, and the like — all perisnable and 
common substances. When metal was employed, 
we may assume that the mere passing through the 
fire was sufficient for the purposes of the magic. 
Evidence of the great part played by fire in Baby- 
lonian magic may be seen in the titles of the two 
chief magical works, Shurpu and MakH^ both of 
which signify ‘burning,* and in the great number 
of prayers and incantations addressed to the fire- 
god. 

In one particularly interesting class of magical 
rites the relationship which was constituted by the 
magician between the hostile influence and the 
object destroyed may be clearly traced. Here 
the magician is engaged in exorcizing a demon 
from his patient, and, having gained control by the 
necessary formulae, he transfers him to some object 
which may be destroyed or rendered harmless. In 
one such case the medium is a pot of water, which 
is then broken and the water spilt j in another a 
clay image is fastened to the patient’s body and 
afterwards removed; or the body of a pig might 
be spread upon the sick man, and afterwards thrown 
out of the house. In these cases we have a physical 
transference of the hostile power from the sick man 
to the object employed. In other rites, such as the 
knotting of cords, the weaving and unweaving of 
coloured threads, and the like, it is not clear now 
far the physical action was believed to exercise a 
direct influence. It is possible that we should 
explain such rites on the principle of imitation, 
which is the basis of sympathetic magic. 

But it must be confessed that with regard to a 
considerable section of the ritual we are still not in 
a position to follow the underlying trains of thought. 
The large class of so-called medical prescriptions 
were, no doubt, essentially magical, and, although 
in some instances the substances prescribed may 
have actually had curative effects, the associations 
which led to their employment by the Babylonians 
are still obscure. 

Most of our knowledge of Babylonian magic is 
derived from purely textual sources, for we have 
recovered but few amulets, in which we m^ be said 
to deal with magic in a concrete form. It is true 
that we possess a few plague-tablets, inscribed with 
a text relating to the plague-god, and intended to 
he hung up in houses to keep off the plague ; we 
have also recovered the figures and heads of demons, 
sometimes inscribed with incantations ; and these, 
too, were doubtless employed in propitiation or 
defence. But the only magical apparatus, in the 
strict sense of the term, that has come down to us 
may be seen in certain rectangular plaq^ues of cast 
metal, moulded on the face with the figure of a 
sick man lying on a couch, attended by the 
magicians or exorcizers, and surrounded by various 
hostile demons and protecting spirits or their 
emblems, which are arranged in horizontal registers. 
On the back is the large figure of a demon in relief, 
with his head usually protruding above the top of 
the plaque. From the subject of the reliefs it is 
clear that the plaques are to be classified under 
the general heading of sympathetic magic, but the 
precise manner in which they were employed by 
the magician in cases of sickness is not certain. 
Another class of objects, consisting of little clay 
figures of deities or birds, which were buried below 
the pavement in the main doorways of a temple 
or a palace, may be treated as magical in their 
supposed effects, hut they fall rather under the 
special heading of foundation-deposits. It may he 
added that the magical beliefs and practices of the 
Babylonians survived their racial disappearance, 


and, largely through Jewish, Syriac, and Mandaic 
channels, contributed in no small degree to the 
great and composite body of mediaeval magic. 

LiTERATtTRB.— General treatises on Babylonian magic will be 
found m M. Jastrow, Dia JKeZip^ion BahylmiensunAAssyrienSf 
ii., Giessen, 1910 ; A. H. Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt 
and J5a6|/Zoma(Gija!ord Lectures), Edinburgh, 1902; C, Fossey, 
La Magie assyrunne^ Baris, 1902 ; R. C. Thompson, Semitic 
Magic^ London, 1908 ; R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Baky- 
loma and Assyria, New York and London, 1908; and J. 
Morgenstern, The Doctrine of Sin in tTie Babylonian ReU 
igi(m x. 3 [1906]). For edd,, with trr., of the princi- 

pal magical works see K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyrisehe Be- 
sohwarungsserie MaqlH, Leipzig, 1894 ; H. Zimmern, Die Be- 
schworungstafeln Surpu, do. 1896, and Riiualtafeln Mr den 
Wahrsager, Beschworer, und Sanger, do. 1901 ; L. w. King, 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, Ijondon, 1896 ; Thompson, Tm 
D emis and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, do. 1903-04; and S. 
Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909. 
Full references to other published texts (up to 1910) are given 
in Jastrow, op. cit. ; and for subsequent references, the 
bibliogn^hies in ZA, AJSL, or the Babylonian sections of the 
Orient. Bibliographie may be consulted. For the plague-tablet 
amulets see King, in ZA xi, [1896] 60 ff. |_^and for the magical 
plaques for the cure of the sick see K. Frank, Babylcnische 
Beschworungsrehefs, Leipzig, 1908. For the latest discussion 
of the survival of Babylonian magical practices, cf, J, A. 
Montgomery» Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, 
Philadelphia, 1913, p. 106 fif. L. W. KING. 

MAGIC (Buddhist). — If we rightly understand 
the real character of Buddhism, what Buddhism 
ought to be according to its cardinal tenets, there 
is no possible connexion between Buddhism and 
magic. The only aim of the Buddhist monk is 
‘ mrvdria to he attained in this life,’ i.e. absolute 
freedom from passion in order to reach freedom 
ftrom rebirth, eternal, blissful nirvdyia. All 
the machinery of intellectual and moral life is 
organized with a view to this. Buddhism does not 
deny that there are good {kuMa) acts that ripen 
into happiness in a future life {svarga, ‘ paradise*),^ 
but monks consider them not only as of no avail 
for, but even as obstacles to, nir&a/nia. Ascetic 
and religious acts [Ma'crata, tapets, pujp) have no 
place in the training for nirvana, and it is a very 
grave and delusive heresy to lay stress upon them. 
A fortiori, in contrast with Vedism and Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism ignores all the magical theories 
connected with sacrifice, worship, or asceticism as 
a means of salvation. As far as every-day or 
trivial magic is concerned, its efficiency is acknow- 
ledged, but Buddhists are strictly forbidden to 
practise it ; all kinds of magical arts and perform- 
ances — even of a benevolent nature— are regarded 
as pernicious.® 

But ‘ historic Buddhism ’ is not, in every respect, 
what Buddhism ought to he. Buddhists are ffin- 
dus, ‘regular* Hindus; and no large religious 
body has ever been found that was always scrupul- 
ously faithful to the true spirit of its creed, the 
more so as the Buddhist creed implies a superhuman 
disinterestedness and a non-Oriental disregard for 
any kind of simerstition. 

I. Rddhi.-— There is a large category of ‘ super- 
human * activities, which to some extent would be 
understood by Europeans as magical, and which 
are ‘ very good Buddhism.* We mean fddhi (Pali 
iddhi)—m the words of Bhys Davids, ‘mystic 
wonder,’ ‘wondi'ous gift,’ ‘magic power,’ a mas- 
tery {prahhMva), which is only the exercise of a 
power acquired by pious works, by penance, and 
also by ‘formulae,’ and especially by contempla- 
tion. 

There is nothing ‘preternatural’ in the rddhi, and the 
natural character of the ‘ miracles ’ performed by TddM is clearly 
shown in the following passage of the Milinda-paflha ; ‘ “ There 
are persons who can go with this four-element-made body to 


1 These are mundane ’ {laukika) good acts, in contrast with 
‘ supramundane ’ Qolcottafa), those which lead to ni/rvdva, i.e. 
the volitions concerned with ‘trances* (dAj/dnet) and other ‘con- 
centrations ’ {sarmdhi). 

a On the position of the Buddha with regard to , magic see 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. {SBB ij., London, 
1899)273, 
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Uttara-kuru [see art. Blbb-p, Abode of the (Buddhist)], or to the 
Brahma world . . ** But how can they?'' “Do you admit 

having ever jumped three or aix feet of ground ? " “ Yes, I do ; 

I can jump twelve feet ” “But how? ” “I cause this idea to 
arise • * There will I alight I ’ With the genesis of this idea, my 
body becomes buoyant to me.” “ Just so does a monk, who has 
iddKi and mastery over his thought, travel through the air.” 

The Taan whose thought is concentrated has 
indeed a great power over his body ; hub this 
power is not different, m nature, from the power 
of an ordinary man. 

Birds are, by nature, endowed with magic power, 
as is proved hy the fact that they go through the air. 
Their rddhi is * born from the ripening of acts,' Le., 
the special character of some of their acts in a 
former birth endows them with this special ‘ super- 
human ' faculty. Gods are, of course, magicians ; 
they go through the air, they create at their will 
palaces and pleasures ifihoga). Sovereign kings or 
world-emperors {chakramriin too, are magi- 

cians by nature^ Ordinary men obtain momentary 
magic power by many devices, and are * super- 
human ^ at some time and for some object.^ 

As a matter of fact, Buddha was looked upon by 
his followers— as he was by the unbelievers— as 
a great magician,* and it is recognized by all 
Buddhists that magic power is one of the natural 
possessions of the saints, since they are holy men, 
mst like the yogis of old and the modern /ag'ifs. 
Magic power ranks therefore with the divine eye, 
the divine ear, the knowledge of the thought of | 
others, the knowledge of former hirth^ the Tcnow- I 
ledge of the disappearing of passions, i.e, with the ^ 
most desirable gifts of saintship. And it is no 
mean eulogy of Maudgalyayana that he is styled 
‘ the best of the Buddha’s disciples with regard to 
magic/ 

It is evident that the admission of the reality of 
fddhi is beset with many dangers, Buddhists 
were, accordingly, strictly forbidden to boast of 
possessing superhuman faculties ; that was one of 
the gravest sins. 

There is nothing specially Buddhist in the mani- ' 
festations of T^dh* Buddha’s disciples win success ! 
in the phantasmagoxial shows which have long ’ 
been familiar to Hindu romancers and dreamers : 

‘Being one, he becomes many, or having become many, 
becomes one again ; he becomes invisible or visible ; he goes, 
feeling no obstruction, to the other side of a wall or rampart or 
hill, as if through air ; he penetrates up and down through solid 
ground, as if through air ; he walks on water . . . ; he travels 
cross-legged m the sky ; even the sun and the moon, so mighty 
though they be, does be touch and feel with his hand; he 
reaches in the body even up to the heaven of Brahm§.. . , . ' ® 

Stories of miraculous exhihitious iutended to 
convert the incredulous are frequent. Buddha and 
his disciples willingly condescend to give * signs/ 

When the Tibetan writer Tayanatha narrates the mediseval 
miraculous tournaments between the Buddhist and Brahmanist 
scholars, which often conclude with the Buddhist victory and 
the conversion of kings, he only testifies the continuance of an 
old tradition. But— and this restric tion is of paramount import 
—even when narrating miracles, the old texts add, that miracles, 
hy themselves, prove nothing ; the unbelievers, conquered by 
the more powerful magic of Buddha, used to say : ‘ Gautama 
the ‘mundane' name of the Buddha, and the one used by un- 
believers—* Gautama is the_ magician imdy&vini ) ; every thou- 
sandth year there appears in the world a great magician who 
eats or enjoys the world’ ; or, in the words 

of the KiTsMhmitta : ‘Well, Sir 1 there is a certain charm 
called the gandhara-cbarin. It is by the eflBicacy thereof that he 
performs all this, *4 

There is in the BodMsattvahhvmi, a text-hook of 
the Vijfianavadins (byAsahga, 4th-6th cent. A,D.?), 

1 0, A. F. Ehys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, Dondon, 1914, 

S 161 ; see also pp. 127, 190, 199 ; SJBS xxxv. [18903 129 f, 
agio power (rddAi) is sometimes only a momentary possession ; 
of. the story of a disciple who, when crossing a river, concen- 
taatea his mind, and. accordingly, walks on water : but, being 
distracted, he sinks 190). 

2 On the ten kinds of iddhi see Patisambhiddmagga (London, 
1907), ii. 205, The iddhi * born from spells ' or ‘ made of spells ' 
(vijjdmaya) is the worst. 

sSee ‘SamaMapbalaautta,* Didkguss of the BuMha^ i. 88 , 
an^ f li f. {Bibl. Buddhicaf xiu., Petrograd, 

4 dialogues of the Buddha, i. ^ 8 , 


a complete survey of the magical power of the 
hodkisattvas. It is said to be twofold : pdrindmihl 
rddh% power of transformation, when a bodhisattva. 
modifies the nature of an existing thing; and 
nainoidnilcli power of creation, when he creates 
some thing or some person. The ‘ created persons ' 
{nirniitai nirmitaka) are frequently mentioned in 
the MahS-yana works ; hut they are not unknown 
in the Hinayana, both Pali and Sanskrit. Elabo- 
rate theories on the nirmitakas are to be found in 
the Ahhidha/rma treatises of the Sarvastivadins 
(Lokaprajndptii lat cent. A.D.), which embody the 
views of the Sanskrit Hinayana ; and in the Ahhi-^ 
dharmahoSa (ch. vi. ), where the creative power of 
Buddha and of the gods (nirmanaratii etc.) is 
discussed.^ 

2 . Paritta. — Another very orthodox form of 
magic is paritta, or rahJehd, ‘ guard/ * safeguard.' 
It plays an important part in Siihhalese Buddhism 
under the name of pirit (Spence Hardy, Eastern 
MonaeJmm, London, 1850, p. 240, Manual of Budh^ 
ism^, do. 1880, p. 47; B. J. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Buddhism, ed. A. S. Bishop, Colombo, 1908, pp. 
327-393). Good examples are found in Pali litera- 
ture. 

Taking refuge in the three ‘jewels' {ratna, 
ratana), Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sahgha, 
forms a charm called ‘ sutta of the jewels,’ which 
is very efficacious against illness : 

• Whatever spirits have come together here, either belonging 
to the earth or living in the air^ let all spirits be happy, and 
then listen attentively to what is said. Therefore, O spirits, 
do ye all pay attention, show kindness to ttie human race who 
both daj^ and night bring their offerings; therefore protect 
them strenuously. Whatever wealth there be here or in the 
other world, or whatever excellent jewel in the heavens, it is 
certainly not equal to TathAgata. ... By this truth may there 
be salvation.’ In the same way: ‘Nothing ts equal to the 
Dharma, to the Sahgha ! ' 2 

So also, in the Peacock Jdfaka, sun-worship 
(‘the only king, the one who beholds, the light of 
the world ’) is connected with that of the Buddhas : 

* I womhip thee, golden and. luminous being 1 May I spend 
this day under thy care ! Homage to the omniscient sages t 
May they protect me 1 Homage to tibe Buddhas and to the 
muminationj.to the delivered and to the deliverance 1 . . .* 

When Sakyamuni was a large golden peacock, 
he recited this half-solar, half-Buddhist prayer 
morning and evening, and consequently avoided all 
dangers. And, as the peacock is the horn enemy 
of serpents, the ‘ sutta (or * charm ') of the peacock ' 
is used as a preventive and as a cure for serpent- 
bites,* 

In these examples the magical character is not 
very prominent : there is nothing pagan in the 
formulse, which are, above all, acta of Buddhist 
faith ; there is nothing mechanical, nothing really 
magical, in the efficacy ascribed to the pirit. The 
non-Buddliisfc gods are clearly subordinated to the 
Buddha : it is almost a dogma that the Buddha 
converted gods and demons ; ^ and it is quite 
reasonable to believe that they will grant their 
favour to the disciples of Buddha. It is believed 
also that benevolence {maitrl) possesses a power in 
itself (Tuaitrlbala), which is capable of protecting 
the benevolent person against all the attacks of 
the wicked ; in order to avoid serpent-bites, it is 
not a bad plan to sleep on a raised bed, but the 
right method is to declare to all the tribes of 
serpents that they are being enveloped in a universal 
sentiment of benevolence.® Tins magic of bene- 

1 A summary of the JSodhisattvahhumi has been published 
by 0. Bendall and the present writerJn Muston, vi. [1906] 38- 
62, vii, [19063 213-280, A summary of the LokaprajMpti is 
being published as an Appendix in Cosmohgie houddhiqus, 
troimme chapitre de VAbhidhan/nakota, I^ndon, 1916. 

2 ‘Bafcanasutta ii* 1 ) ; Bhys Davids, SSBxxxv. 

218 ; art. Jbwed (Buddhist), § 9 . 

8 Morctgdiaka, Jdtaka, ed, V. Fausboll, London, 1877-97, ii. 33. 

4 It is a dogma for the Sarvastivadins (see A. Osoma and L. 
Feer, ‘Analyse du Kandjour,' AUG il. [18813 167). The Bah* 
sources admit that there are still wicked gods {Dlgna, xxxii.). 

® See Chjdlavaggai vi. 2. 8 , and v. 6 . 1 xx. [1886] 168 f., 

76 f.). 
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volence is the most noteworthy invention of 
Buddhism in connexion with the subject which we 
are discussing. 

3. Hindu influences. — ^All practices tainted with 
magic or superstition, from the most trivial to the 
most serious, are strictly forbidden: astrology, 
divination, charms, incantations — in a word, all 
that any one may accomplish with the help of 
certain secret recipes and a technical method. 
Holy men, in ancient as in modern India, priests 
or sorcerers, had only too much opportunity for 
making huge profits by giving horoscopes and 
practising “white or black magic. The Buddha — 
the first Order — was anxious that the monks 
should he sheltered from this temptation, and drew 
up a long list of ‘wrong means of livelihood,’ of 
low arts, that were strictly prohibited. The 
Brahmans also made an effort to distinguish them- 
selves from sorcerers. 

Among these ‘ low arts ’ we may mention 
specially : 

* Arranging* a lucky day for marriages ; using charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to bring on 
dumbness, deafness, to keep a man’s jaw fixed; obtaining 
oracular answers by means of the magic mirror, or through a 
girl possessed : bringing forth flames from one’s mouth ; causing 
viiility; making a man impotent; invoking Siri (Sri), the 
goddess of luck ; worship of sun,’ etc.i 

Whatever precautions the Order took to avoid 
all pa^nism and superstition, there is, neverthe- 
less, a Buddhist magic. It was impossible to guard 
against Hindu infiltrations. At no time could 
people have been completely ignorant of the sun 
or the inferior deities ; a day came when the in- 
filtrations became ‘streams,’ when paganism — gods, 
rites, theurgies — under a thin Buddhist veneer, took 
its place in sacred literature. Of course, we find 
popular magic always condemned in principle (love- 
rites, elixir of life, etc,). What is more serious, 
official worship and mysticism are permeated with 
Hindu elements, heavily laden with ma^ic ,• this is, 
properly speaking, what is called Tantrism (^.i?.). 

Among the earliest of these infiltrations we may 
mention ; (1) in some very orthodox books of the 
Mahayana, the great value attached to the sacred 
texts, to the Sutras^ the mere reading of which 
efiaces sin ; (2) the great value attached to sacred 
names [e.g,, the name of Amitabha): devotion 
turns to superstition pure and simple ; (3) the name 
replaced or strengthened by mystic formulae (see 
Avalokite^vaea), represented, when carried to 
an extreme, by the Tibetan ‘ prayer-wheel ’ ; it 
has been noticed that, in the Lohts of the True 
Law (g.-y.), in which there is no mention of a female 
deity, the formulas are made from feminine 
vocatives : these invocations or litanies are un- 
doubtedly borrowed from rituals ; (4) the coming of 
a day when the rituals received the consecration of 
literature, and were put at the service of the great 
work of identifying the faithful with the Buddhas 
(Tantrism). 

LITERAT0RB,— R. C, ChUders, Dictionary of the Pali Dm- 
guage^ London, 1876, s.vv, ‘Iddhi,’ *Pantta*; M, Winternitar, 
SBP 1. [1910], S.VV, ‘Iddhi,’ ‘Magic,’ ‘Miracles’; J&taka^ Eng 
tr., ed, B. B. Oowell, Cambridge, 1896-1913, vii. s,vv. ‘ Magic,’ 
‘Miracles ’ ; L. de la Valine Poussin, Bouddhim^e^ Paris, 1909, 
p. 862 f, L. DB LA YALL^E PoTTSSIN. 

MAGIC (Celtic).— I. Wielders of magic.— 
Magical rites resembling those used by other 
races abound in Celtic p^anism. They were per- 
formed by the gods, the Tuatha D6 Danann being 
later regarded as supernal wizards, by kings (a re- 
miniscence, perhaps, of the origin of the kingship 
in the magic- wieloiiig class), and by all members of 
society, but, above adl, by the druids as the official 
magical class. There is evidence that they had 
ousted women as the earlier magic- wielding per- 
sons. The rites of agriculture and the possession 

iSee Bhys Davids, IHalogim of the Buddha, 1 23 f.— a 
collection of interesting documents on the ancient life of India. 
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of much primitive lore having been first of all in 
the hands of women, and these rites being largely 
magical, they were par excellence magicians. W ith 
the gradual encroachment of man on woman’s 
domain, with the groiving supremacy of gods over 
goddesses, men became also greater magicians. 
But women still professed magic, and their claims 
were never forgotten. The so-called ‘ druidesses ’ 
of the later empire, the priestesses of Sena, and 
the virgin guardians of Brigit’s fire were magic- 
wielders. The ‘ spells of women ’ were feared even 
by St. Patrick, as they had been in earlier times 
by Connla’s father,^ and in the Irish texts women 
as magicians, performing all magical rites ascribed 
to druids, are much in evidence. But their magic 
was, so to speak, non-official; hence, when the 
druids were overthrown, they still retained their 
powers, and much medieval witchcraft is directly 
connected with them. Women, as the earliest, 
remained also the latest, magicians, though in 
time they were proscribed and persecuted. On 
the other hand, many of the druidic magical rites 
were later ascribed to the fiUd, or poets, and also 
to Christian saints. Whatever view may he taken 
of the origin of the druids, it is certain that the 
Celts believed firmly in magic, and did not require 
to learn the superstition in any of its branches 
from the races which they conquered. 

For the druids as magicians in Gaul and Ireland see DaurDS, 

§ 7. Their prominence is seen, in the faot that in later Celtic 
literature ‘ druid ' is the equivalent of magus, ‘ magician,’ as in 
the lives of Celtic saints magfi a ‘druids,* while in saga and folk- 
tale ‘drmdism’amagic. 

2. Elemental magic. — The druids, who claimed 
to have created the elements, claimed also to rule 
them. They could cover the dry land with the 
sea to destroy their victims they produced 
enchanted mists in which to hide people or places ; 
they changed day into night, or caused blinding 
snow-storms. These feats are ascribed to them 
even in the lives of early Celtic saints.^ They 
caused showers of fire to fall upon enemies during 
battle.^ In other cases they dried up all the rivers 
and wells in an enemy’s country by means of spells, 
though the druids of the latter caused water to 
flow again by shooting an arrow into the ground.® 
They even claimed to remove mountains and dash 
them against an opposing host.® Druids accom- 
panied the warring hosts of Erin, and these marvels 
usually occurred on such occasions, the rival 
magicians striving to outdo each other. These 
and other powers — e.g.^ rain-making— were later 
claimed by wizards {tempestarii) and witches in 
Christian times over the Celtic area. Bain-making 
was usually associated with a sacred well, whither 
the people went in procession, probably with an 
image of a divinity, which was sprinkled with the 
water ; in some instances it was sufficient to beat 
the water with branches, sprinlde it on stones, or 
throw it in the air. In certain cases the Church 
took over this rite by making it a part of an 
elaborate ritual, including a procession with an 
image of a saint, the priest officiating and saying 
prayers.^ But in pagan times the presence of a 
druid was probably essential. The control of the 
elements by tewpestarii, which was denounced by 
the Church, was directly borrowed from druidic 
magic. Until comparatively recent times the 

iW. O. E. Windisch, IriscM Texts, Leipzig, 1880 fl., i, 66; 
H. d’Arbois de Jubamvfilo, VMpopte celtigw en Irlande, Paris, 
1892, p. 387. 

2 B’Arbois, p. 277. 

8W. Sfcokes, Three Middle-lrish Bomilies, Calcutta, 1877, 
p.24. 

4 RCel xii. [1891] 88 ; d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 424. 

s E. O’Ourry, Lectures on the MS Materials of Ancient Irish 
Hut., Dublin, 1861, p. 271 f. 

b RCel XU, 81. 

7 L. F. A. Maury, Croyances et Ugendes du moyen dge, Paris, 
1890, p. 14 ; P. S^billofc, Folklore de France, do. 1904-07^ 1. 101, 
ii. 224 f. ; L. B. B6renger-P6raud, Superstitions et mrmtmces, 
do. 1896, ill. 169, 190. 
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priest in rural French parishes was believed capable 
of causing rain in time of drought, or of averting 
tempests/ 

3. Magic affecting human beings.— The druids 
could make themselves or others invisible, and this 
was also done by Celtic saints/ A spell used for 
this purpose, or by which the person using it ap- 
peared in another form to his enemy and so escaped, 
as well as the effect produced, was CBM^di fcethjiada 
(‘ the wild beast’s cry ’). By it he and his followers 
appeared as deer to their foes.® The power of such 
an incantation is still spoken of in remote parts of 
the W. Highlands/ Still more common was the 
power of shape-shifting, which was also ascribed to 
women. The evidence of Irish texts shows that 
the druid could take any shape, or invest others 
with it, while the same power is also ascribed to 
divinities. 

The children of ber became swans through the arts of their 
step-mother, the daughter of the god Bodb Derg, while Oisin’s 
mother became a fawn through the power of the druid Pear 
Doirche (P. W. J oy ce, OJd Celtic, Romances^, London, 1894, p. 1 fit. ; 
P. Kennedy, Legendary FicUons of the Irish Celts, do. 1866, 
p. 235J. The priestesses of Sena could take any shape (Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 6), and many tales of goddesses or women assuming 
the shape of birds are found in the sagas. In some instances the 
belief is evidently connected with fcotemism, explaining a tabu 
upon eating certein animals by saying that they were human 
beings transformed. 

‘Biming’ people to death — a practice used by 
the Jlhd as well as by the druids — ^was connected 
with the power of the spoken word, though it may 
also he connected with the actual power of violent 
emotion to affect the body. It was usually the 
result of a satire spoken in verse to the victim 
black, red, and white blotches arose on the face, 
and were followed, sooner or later, by decay or 
death. The satire was probably a magical spell, 
and the fear of such a spell brought about the 
result automatically. Coirpre pronounced the first 
satire in Ireland upon Bres, king of the Fo- 
morians, and many other instances occur in the 
texts.® To the power of the satire was attributed 
a q[ueiling force over nature itself.® A magical 
sleep was also produced in different ways. Some- 
times it was done by music, which produced first 
laughter, then tears, then sleep. These three 
results are uniformly ascribed to music in Irish 
saga ; they were brought about by Dagda’s harp, 
as well as by the songs of the All this prob- 

ably reflects the power of music upon primitive 
minds, especially since it is so freq^nently connected 
with religious or magical dances and orgiastic 
rites, in which the motion and the music produce 
delirium, then exhaustion. But it may also sug- 
gest the soothing power of music. Similar magical 
sleep was caused by the music of divine visitants 
(see Blest, Abode oe the [Celtic], §§ 2 , 6). In 
other cases sleep was produced by a 'drink of 
oblivion,’ probably some narcotic made from 
herbs ,* ® but sometimes the effect was curious, as 
when Gflchulainn, by the drink given him by the 
druids, was made to forget his fairy mistress, and 
his wife to forget her jealousy/ Another ' druidic 
sleep,’ in which the victim is made to forget or is 
pndered motionless, and occasionally in that state 
is caused to tell secrets, is of frequent occurrence, 
and is suggestive of hypnotism, the powers of 
which are well known to savage medicihe-men, 
and^ may quite well have been employed by the 
druids.^® The power of 'glamour^ produced by 

1 B6ren^er-r4raud, lii. 218 ; pt. L, The Magic Art, Lon- 

don, 1911, i. 232, 

2 B’Arboia de Jubainville, p, 387. 

3 windisoh, L 62 ; Sfcokes, TrCpa/rtite Life of St. Patrich, 

Londo^ 1887, p. 88. , 

f A. Oarmiohael, Qarmim Gadelica, Edinbargrh, 1900, ii. 2fi. 

5 xii. 71 ; O’Outry, p 248. 

Windis^,^J>ie altir. Beldensage, Tdin CHalnge, Lelpadg,. 


7 RCel xii. 109 ; O’Ourty, p. 265. 

3 Windasoh, If. Te%te, i. 226. 

10 Joyce, p. 88 ; Rpel xxhi. [1902] 394. 


8 Joyce, p. 279. 


magicians, by which stones or trees seemed to be 
armed men and were attacked by the victim, is 
also strongly suggestive of hypnotic influence. It 
may, however, be merely the record of actual hal- 
lucinatory cases, since the ' glamour’ in which the 
modern Celt believes is little else than hallucina- 
tion. The druid could also turn a man into a 
lunatic by throwing a wisp of straw at his face 
after saying a spell over it.^ Even more primitive 
was the method of killing a person by throwing a 
spear into his shadow,^ or of making an image of 
him and sticking pins into it or placing it in run- 
ning water, so that he might suffer or waste away. 
This image is the corp oreadht still known and 
used in remote Celtic regions. 

4. The Airbe Druad, or 'Druid’s hedge,’ was an 
invisible magic barrier made by the magician round 
an army, probably by circumambulating it sunwise 
and singing spells. Its effect was that the ranks 
could not be broken, but, if any one was bold 
enough to break through, its power was gone, 
though the act usually cost the trespasser his life.® 

5. Magical rites connected with stones and 
trees.—The cult of stones and the belief that 
sepulchral stones were the abode of the ghosts of 
the dead probably gave rise to many magical rites, 
the origin of wnich must he sought in remote 
times. Many of these are still practised, and the 
method used throws light upon the earlier pagan 
customs. These are of a magico-erotic nature, 
and, like similar rites among savages, are founded 
on the belief that the ghost can cause fruitfulness, 
or perhaps may incarnate himself in the barren 
woman who performs the rite. The woman sits 
on the stone, or slides down it, or thrusts her head 
or body through a hole in one of the stones of a 
dolmen. Pregnant women do the same to ensure 
an easy delivery, or unmarried girls to procure a 
husband.'* Similar practices are used in connexion 
with boulders or stones which ate not sepulchral, 
and probably these were anterior to the use of 
megalithic monuments. In these eases the rocks 
were believed to be the abode of spirits, or perhaps 
manifestations of the power of the Earth divinity, 
who gave vitality or fruitfulness to those perform- 
ing the rites. A small offering was usually left on 
the stone.® Such practices may already have been 
used by the Celts, though they necessarily adapted 
them to existing stones and monuments in the 
lands conquered by them. Other practices were 
the passing of sick persons three times through a 
holed dolmen or a weather-worn hole in a rock, to 
obtain strength and healing.® In other cases a slit 
was made in on oak or ash sapling, through which 
the patient was passed, and the slit was then care- 
fully closed and hound. The underlying idea is 
complex. The spirit of tree or stone was expected 
to cause healing, or there was a transference of 
the disease to either, or perhaps there was some 
idea of a new birth with renewed strength to the 
re-bom,'^ 

Certain magical stones had the power of pro- 
ducing rain or wind when turned with appropriate 
rites, or in other cases the water in whioh stones 
of a fetish kind had been dipped procured healing 
when it was drunk— a method used by St. Columba.® 
Other magical rites with stones were used in curs- 
ing an enemy. 

1 0'Ourry, Manners and Omtoms of the Ancient Irisht Lon- 
don, X878, U. 208. 

2ieCeixv.[1894]444. 

8 Stokes, Lives of Irish Samts, Oxford, 1890, p, xxviU. 

4 B^renger-E^raud, i. 629 ff. ; T. A. Trollope, A Surntner in 
Brittanyf London, 1840, ii. 229 ; W. 0, Borlase, The Lolmens of 
Ireland, do. 1897, iii. 841. 

^ SdbiUot,i. 884 f. 

8B6reiiger-P6raud, i. 629, Ii. 867. 

7 UArmropologie, iv. [Paris, 1898] 83 ; F. T. Elworthy, TM 
JSvil MyCf London, 189^ pp. 69, 106. 

8 Adamnan, Vita S. ColvLn^ce, ii. 84 ; J. A. MacOuUooh, The 
Misty Isle of Sh^e^ Edinburgh, 1905, p. 249. 
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6* Celtic saints and magic. — Much of the magic 
of the druids was popularly ascribed to the saints 
who combated them — with this difference, that 
their power was held to come from God. In the 
Lives of Celtic saints we find them opposing druids 
with their own weapons — ^neutralizing their magic, 
controlling the elements, producing rain, rendering 
themselves invisible, producing marvellous supplies 
of food, and causing transformation or confusion 
through their curses. The popular belief in magic 
could not be eradicated, and they who now filled 
the place of the ancient priesthood were freely 
dowered by the people and by their biographers 
with the ancient powers. 

See also Charms and Amulets (Celtic). 

Literature, — J, A. MacCuUoch, The Religion of the Ancient 
Celts, Edinburgh, 1911; S. Reinach, Cultea, mythes, et re- 
ligions, Pans, 1906-12, passim. 

J. A. MaoCulloch. 

MAGIC (Chinese). — Magic in all its forms is a 
subject which has always fascinated the Chinese 
mind. The literature which deals with the theory 
and practice of magic is enormous ; and, if much 
of this literature is wearisome to the modem reader 
on account of the childish credulity of its authors 
and the extravagance of their speculations, it is 
nevertheless wortliy of more patient scrutiny and 
analysis than it has yet received from anthro- 
pologists and students of folklore, or even from 
serious students of Chinese life and character. In 
this article we cannot do more than touch the 
fringe of a subject which derives much of its 
interest from the fact that a belief in magic is still 
a living force in the China of to-day. 

There are many early references to a class of 
sorcerers or witches known as wu. This name is 
often applied to male as well as female witches, 
though the more correct designation of the former 
is cm. The term cM is rarely found outside the 
old hooks, but the term wu (usually in some such 
combination as wu-p'o, which means ‘witch-wife^’) 
has persisted throughout the ages, and is still in 
common use. In pre-Confucian days the wu held 
a recognized position in the social organization of 
the country. They were entrusted even in the 
courts of kings with certain quasi-sacerdotal func- 
tions, and in public ceremonials they had^ stated 
duties to perform in connexion with divination and 
exorcism. Judging from the somewhat meagre 
accounts which we possess, we may suspect that 
the rites observed by the were in many respects 
identical with those practised to this day by the 
shamans of Central Asia and Siberia (see Buriats, 
Shamanism). Their methods included mimetic 
dancing, drum-heating, chanting of mystic form- 
ulae, and fcranoe-mediumship, ana theix efforts were 
directed towards the foret^ling of the future, the 
conjuration of ^irits, and (in general) the invoca- 
tion of good influences and the expulsion of evil. 
In the course of ages their position gradually 
deteriorated. This was largely the result of the 
rise of Confucian culture, which always aimed at 
reducing every non-Confucian ideal and practice to 
a position of inferiority j but it was also due to the 
fact that many of the magical notions and methods 
of the wu fraternity were taken up and systema- 
tized by the Taoists. This is one of the reasons 
why the popular Taoism of modern times concerns 
itself with magic and sorcery to an extent which 
seems quite unwarranted by early Taoist philo- 
sophy, and why the illiterate village witches and 
fortune-tellers of the present day usually profess 
to act in co-operation with one or more of the 
innumerable Taoist deities, in spite of the fact that 
they are the sole surviving representatives of the 
ancient whose name they still bear. 

There is reason to believe, however, that besides 
the officially-recognized wu there were always 


numerous ‘free-lance’ witches who carried on a 
lucrative business among the superstitious multi- 
tudes, and whose connexion with the State-cult or 
predominant religion of the time was little more 
than nominal. It was probably sorcerers of this 
type that were aimed at in certain anti- witchcraft 
regulations (reminding^ us of Plato’s Laws, xi. 933) 
which we find in the Li Ki— the canonical ‘ Book of 
Bites,’ 

‘ Those who gave false reports about spirits, about seasons 
and days, about consultings of the tortoise-shell and stalks, so 
as to perplex the multitudes ; these were put to death * (SBE 
xxvn. 237 f.). It may be added that the same fate befell 
inventors of ‘wonderful contrivances and extraordinary im- 
plements,* because such things raised ‘doubts among the 
multitude ’ (ih.). 

But it seems that even the official wu were not 
always free from peril, for the very fact that they 
were supposed to have a mysterious controlling 

S “ over the forces of nature rendered them 
to terrible punishment if those forces seemed 
to be showing hostility to mankind. 

In the year 688 B.a , e.g., there was a disastrous drought, and a 
certain reigning duke expressed his intention of dealing with 
the situation by burning two persons— an emaciated or deformed 
man and a witch. Evidently this was a familiar practice in such 
emergencies, and the reason why special mention was made of 
it m this particular case was that, owing to the remonstrances 
of the duke’s minister— who seems to have been far m advance 
of his time in his attitude towards popular superstitions— the 
barbarous custom was not carried out.l From a similar story 
which refers to the reign of Duke Mu (109-877 b.o.) it appears 
that the practice had been modified to the extent that the witch 
and deformed man were no longer burned alive, but were merely 
exposed to the scorching heat of the sun.® 

One explanation of these customs is that by burn- 
ing a deformed or emaciated man, or by exposing 
him to the sun, the pity- of the heavenly poAvers 
would be aroused and rain would be sent to allevi- 
ate the wretched man’s sufferings ; and that the 
same happy result would follow the burning or 
exposure of a witch, because a witch was a person 
who was able to compel spirits to descend to earth. 
A sounder explanation is based on the belief in the 
supposed interaction of the principles of yang and 
yin — the male and female, or active and passive, 
forces, which by their alternating pulsations or 
activities give rise to all natural phenomena. In 
time of drought the yang principle shows excessive 
activity and disturbs the harmony of nature’s pro- 
cesses ; steps must be taken, therefore, to redress 
the balance of forces. The intricacies of the yin- 
yang theory are necessarily bewildering to a 
Western reader until he has acquired some know- 
ledge of the principles of feng-shui (g.'U.) ; but it is 
this pseudo-philosophy—belief in which is slowly 
decaying in China, but is still far from extinct — 
that supplies some of the most important hypo- 
theses on which the edifice of Chinese magic has 
been erected. 

No doubt it was only in extremely serious cases 
of drought that the witches were tortured or put 
to death. The regular method of obtaining their 
assistance in rain-maldng was to send them out, 
under the guidance of their official leader, the 
ssU-wu, to perform a ritual dance.® The dancing 
of the witches formed part of the ordinary ritu^ 
observed on the occasion of the official rain- 
sacrifices; and, if we may judge from similar 
practices in other parts of the world, the dancing 
partook of the nature of mimetic magic. It was 
1 See Tso Chuan, in Legge’s Chinese CZassi'cs, vol. v. pt. i, 
p. 179 f. 

3 See SBE xxvli* 201. It has been suspected by commentators 
that the two stories refer to the same historical incident. 

3 Chou Li (Biot’s tr , ii. 102). 

4 The ceremonial dancing of ancient China was not always 
magical. There were six dances officially recognized under the 
Ohou dynasty, of which only one (the huang) had anything to 
do with rain-making. Ceremonial dancing la not yet extinct in 
China, for it still forms part of the iritual proceedings at the 
Confucian sacrifices. For an interesting aooount of the ancient 
Chinese dances see H. A. Giles, Adversaria Sinica, Shanghai, 
1906, p. 119 f. 
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accompanied by music ; and, if there is any truth 
in such, ancient legends as that of King Mu (whose 
reign ended in 947 B.G.), we may suspect that 
music preceded dancing as a means of producing 
rain. We are told that the method adopted by 
that monarch for putting an end to an excessive 
drought was to play magic music on his flute. 

Many of the observances still carried out at the 
popular festivals in Chma are undoubtedly of a 
magical character, and are intended to regulate 
the rainfall, to expel disease and misfortune, to 
ensure good harvests, and to attract good luck. 
Communal magic of this kind is sometimes offlcial 
in character, as in the case of the spring- welcoming 
ceremonies presided over by the local district- 
magistrates ; but for the most part the rites are 
conducted by the villagers themselves, under the 
guidance of their own clan-committees {Imi-shou)^ 
or headmen. Ceremonies which at one time were 
doubtless earned out with punctilious care and 
with something like religious awe have in many 
cases become mere village games and pastimes of 
which the original significance has been partially 
or wholly lost. Such are the lantern-dances and 
stilt-walking of the children of N. China at the 
full moon of the first month of the year. Few 
of those who take part in such merry-makings 
understand that by the skilful manipulation of 
their paper lanterns they are supposed to he help- 
ing and encouraging the moon to go successfully 
through her phases; that in getting up before 
dawn on a certain day and cooking a dumpling 
which ‘rises * they are assisting nature to stimulate 
the dormant activities of animals and vegetation ; 
and that in walking on stilts over ground destined 
to produce a crop of grain they are helping the 
wheat and millet to grow to their full height. It 
is perhaps a significant fact (when we remember 
the important part played by women in fertility- 
magic in other parts of the world) that many of 
the men and boys who take part in these festival- 
ceremonies are clothed for the occasion in women’s 
garments. 

Ma^cal notions are also traceable in numerous 
simple acta which practically every family performs 
mth a view to the well-being of its own members. 
Such are the hanging of certain plants above the 
doorway on certain days, the entwining of red 
threads in the q^ueues of children to protect them 
from the demons of disease, and the affixing of 
pieces of scarlet cloth to the scrub-oak bushes 
to ensure the protection of the shrubs and the 
silkworms apinst hurtful insects and noxious 
influences. At the New Year it is customary to 
cover the outsides of doors and windows with 
paper scrolls containing sage mottoes, quotations 
from classical and other literature, and words 
expressive of virtuous aims or suggestive of ma- 
terial prosperity. These scrolls may fairly be 
regarded as magic charms which will not only 
prevent evil from entering the house, but will 
attract the influences which make for good fortune 
and happiness. Many of the usages connected 
with death and burial, the ceremonial summoning 
of ancestral spirits, and the tabuing of persons 
names axe also essentially magical, though their 
intimate connexion with religious beliefs and ob- 
servances makes it difficult to decide where magic 
ends and religion begins. 

In China, as elsewhere, magic arts are practised 
for private and personal as well as for public and 
family purposes, and many persons who know of 
no normal method whereby they may bring about 
the fulfilment of their desires are glad to seek the 
aid of magicians and . witches. The witches of 
China have had many illustrious clients. One of 
them was the T’ang . emperor Hsiian Tsung, who 
ordered certain Taoist necromancers to summon 


before him the sliade of his dead consort, the 
beautiful Yang Kuei-fei. Very similar stories are 
told of the emperor Wu of the Han dynasty and 
the emperor Hsiao- Wu of the earlier Sung dynasty. 
As for the self-stjded ‘ First Emperor,’ who reigned 
in the 3rd cent. B.C., the assistance of witches and 
necromancers in his case was unnecessary, for he — 
like the king Solomon of Muhammadan legend 
— was himself a king of magicians.^ Returning to 
more recent times, we find that the great empress- 
dowager, who died in 1908, put implicit faith for a 
time in the magical attainments of the ‘Boxers’ ; 
and, though the ‘Sacred Edict’ of the emperor 
K'ang'hsi bids men abjure all kinds of heterodox 
teachings and practices, among which the arts of 
magic are included, and though in quite recent 
years proclamations have been issued warning the 
people not to allow themselves to he deluded by 
witches and soothsayers, it is beyond question that 
a belief in the reality of magic is by no means 
confined to the ignorant peasantry. 

The official attitude towards ‘ black magic ’ (to 
use the convenient Western term) is clearly de- 
monstrated in the anti-witchcraft clauses of the 
Penal Code of the late Manchu dynasty. The 
punishments inflicted on persons convicted of this 
crime were extremely severe, though it is only fair 
to add (in the words of a scholarly student of the 
subject) that * the pages of Chinese history have 
never been stained by such a mad epidemic of 
witch- killing as disgraced Europe and America in 
the seventeenth century.’ ^ 

As recently as the summer of 1914 au alleged 
case of ‘ black magic * occurred m the territory of 
Wei-hai-wei, at present administered by Great 
Britain. 

The inhahitant® of a certain villag-e approached one of the 
British Courts with a petition in which they complained that 
a fellow-villager had been practising magic with disastrous 
results to their little community. It was stated that he had 
quarrelled with the village headman, and hod foretold the 
headman’s death. ‘And sure enough,’ they said, ‘the head- 
man died, though there was nothing whatever the matter with 
Mm.’ Two or three other enemies of the accused subsequently 
died in the same mystenous way ; and, to crown all, a villager, 
on going to the shrine of the guardian-spirit of the village, 
discovered there a slip of paper on which were written, in 
the accused’s handwriting, the names of various people with 
whom he was known to he on bad terms. This discovery 
created a panic among the villagers, who took it for granted 
that the hat comprised the names of all those unfortunate 
persona whom the wizard had condemned to a speedy death. 
They therefore seized him and brought him before the writer of 
this article, who in his magisterial capacity had to perform the 
somewhat delicate task of differentiating between real and 
imaginary wrongs and grievances. 

From the point of view of the student of magic, 
the special interest of this particular case centres 
in the unexpected part played by the tutelary 
deity of the village. Here, it would appear, we 
have an instructive example of the intermingling 
of religion and magic, and the junction seems to 
have been brought about in this way. One of 
the principal functions of the or village 

deity, is to receive the spicits of the newly dead 
and to act as their spiritual friend and guardian.^ 
Each village has its own little shrine dedicated 
to the local deity, and this shrine usually stands 
hy the roadside a short distance outside the village. 
Y^en a villager dies, the members of his family 
go in procession to the t"u4i shrine to make a 
formal announcement of the death, in order that 
the deity may make arrangements for the proper 
reception of the dead man’s spirit. Now, at first 
sight, there seems to he no obvious reason why an 

1 For some of the stories of his magical exploits, which included 
the transfixing of the sun with a needle hi order that uninter- 
rupted daylight might he secured for the building of the Great 
WaU, see E. F. Johnston, lAon and Dragonin Northern Chinat 
London, 1910, p. 20 f. 

8 E. T, Williams, in a paper on ‘ Witchcraft in the Chinese 
Penal Code,’ J^7i:^»S^(lSforth Clhina Branch) xxxviii. [1907] 96. 

*For a full discussion of the fu-ti and Ms functions see 
Johnston, p.**!-* 
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expert in black magic who wishes to bring about 
the death of his enemies should expect the fu4i 
— who is regarded as friendly to men and in- 
terested in their welfare — to give him help and 
countenance in carrying out his nefarious designs 
against their lives. What, then, is the magician’s 
object in placing a list of the names of his intended 
victims on the little stone altar of the village 
t*u4i^ The theory seems to be that, when the 
t'‘ ii4i perceives the list of names, he will assume 
that the persons bearing those names are already 
dead, and will make preparations in the under 
world for the reception of their souls. These 
preparations will act with a powerful attractive 
force upon the souls concerned, and will create 
in them an irresistible inclination to sever their 
connexion with their respective bodies. The non- 
arrival in the under world of the spirits of persons 
whose death had already been announced m a 
formal manner would cause bewilderment to the 
well-meaning f and might perhaps arouse his 
wrath; and, as it is strongly advisable, in the 
interests of the community in general, to ‘save 
the face’ of the t^u4i and maintain friendly re- 
lations with him, the only reasonable course for 
the spirits in question to adopt is to bow to the 
inevitable and acquiesce in the premature loss of 
their physical bodies. 

Magical and semi-religious theories of this kind 
are hardly likely to find Western parallels ; but 
many of the ordinary magical practices of the 
Chinese are strikingly similar to some of those 
forms of sympathetic and mimetic magic with 
which we are familiar in Europe. 

The great artist Ku K‘ai-chih (4th cent of our era), one of 
whose paintings is among the most treasured artistic posses- 
sions of the British Museum, was himself a graduate in magic 
When spurned by the girl whom he loved, he drew her portrait, 
and in the place where the heart should be he stuck a thorn. 
Thereupon the girl, who knew nothing of the portrait and the 
thorn, began to suffer pam in the region of the hearty and next 
time her lover paid his addresses to her she did not scorn him. 
The artist then withdrew the thorn from the portrait, and, 
though the pam in the damsel’s heart promptly disappeared, her 
love for him remained. 

That many of the poets and artists of China 
have been credited with a knowledge of magic 
IS no matter for surprise when we know how 
frequently their passionate love of wild nature 
brour^ht them into contact with the Buddhist 
and Taoist saints and hermits, whose favourite 
dwelling-places have always been the caves and 
forests and ravines of the mysterious mountains. 
These mountain-dwelling ascetics have been for 
ages regarded as the discoverers and guardians of 
occult secrets of various kinds, and, though their 
disciples and biographers endowed them with 
faculties which they never possessed and which 
the best of them never pretended to possess, it is 
highly probable that there were some who, in the 
course of their own heart-searchings and their 
solitary communings with nature, not only made 
valuable discoveries as to the properties of plants 
and herbs, but were also successful pioneers in 
various untrodden fields of psychology and mys- 
ticism, To some extent, at least, the popular 
belief in their supernormal capacities and attain- 
ments was justified. 

When Buddhism first came to China, and for 
some centuries afterwards, the relations between 
Buddhists and Taoists were often strained to 
breaking point. The victories of the Buddhists — 
if we may credit the Buddhist historians and 
biographers— were often brought about by mir- 
aculous occurrences which non- Buddhists would 
perhaps describe as magic if not as mere con- 
juring tricks. It is difficult, perhaps, in some 
cases, to draw a distinction between miracles and 
magic. A miracle, as E. S. Hartland remarks, is 
‘legitimate magic,* while magic is ‘a forbidden 


mu'acle.’^ However this may be, many of the 
marvellous doings attributed to Buddhist monks 
and hermits bear a close resemblance to those re* 
corded of Christian saints. But we know from 
the earliest Buddhist scriptures that the brethren 
were not encouraged to perform miracles, and it 
was certainly not by the help of miracles or of 
magic that the Buddhists achieved their most sub- 
stantial successes in China. The Taoists, however, 
did not scruple to ally themselves with various 
forms of magic and sorcery, and it is their fatal 
readiness to meet the popular demand for signs 
and wonders that is largely answerable for their 
present degeneration (see Taoism). 

If we had space to deal with matters of detail, 
it would be necessary to describe the various 
magical uses made of plants and animals and also 
of manufactured articles such as metal mirrors 
and weapons. An authority has stated (see 
EBr'^^ xviii. 677) that magic mirrors are men- 
tioned in Chinese literature of the 9tli cent.; but 
they are mentioned and their uses fully described 
much earlier than that. The curious book known 
as Feto F^o4zii^ which was written by the famous 
wizard Ko Hung in the 4tli cent, of our era, 
contains full accounts of how to detect the pre- 
sence of evil spirits and other dangerous beings 
by the use of magic mirrors. The belief once 
prevalent in the British Isles that a witch could 
turn herself into a hare is paralleled by the Far 
Eastern belief (still extremely common in China) 
that demon-witches can assume the form of foxes 
and other beasts. ^ A book could be filled with 
the magical notions and theories which in China 
are based on the habits and peculiarities of animals. 
Even insects are not exempt from the necessity of 
making a contribution to the treasury of magical 
lore. There is in China a destructive little insect 
known to Europeans as the silver-fish {Lepimia 
soLcoharina), which is a most unwelcome visitor to 
libraries. It is believed that^ if one of these 
insects gets into a Taoist classic and eats the two 
characters sMn-hsien (‘spiritual-immortal’), its 
silvery body will become five-coloured. If the 
coloured insect be subsequently caught and eaten, 
the man who eats it will have the happiness of 
attaining the goal of Taoist ambition — he will 
overcome death and develop into a spiritual being. 
As to trees, plants, and herbs, large numbers are 
believed to possess some magical property or to 
be adaptable to magical uses. The cypress, pine, 
and similar trees are supposed to be conducive to 
immortality, and, when we learn that a noted 
hermit was in the habit of sleeping on a bed of 

ine-needles, we may be sure that this was not 

one merely as a means of mortifying the flesh.® 
The willow is much used as a rain-charm. In 
times of drought in Shansi and neighbouring pro- 
vinces adults and children may be seen going about 
with willow- wreaths on their heads. The peach- 
tree is famous for its magical properties, and for 
this reason peach-twigs and peach-blossom are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese fairy-lore. The use 
of peachwood for the exorcism of evil spirits is very 
ancient, for the brandishing of peach-wands was 
part of the recognized procedm’e of the professional 
wu at royal courts under the Chou kings and 
probably at a much earlier date. 

That large and important subdivision of Chinese 
magic which concerns itself with charms and 
amulets and divination is dealt with elsewhere 
(see Literature below). Here it must suffice to 
mention that the principal purveyor of charms is 

1 ilitml and Belief, London, 1914, p. 81. 

2 For a full discussion of all forms of zoanthropy see de 
Groot, Religious System of China, iv. 166 L; see also arc. 
LVCANTHROI^y. 

!iSee Jolinston, Buddhist China, London, 1913, p. 2i6, and 
l4on and Dragon in Northern China^ pp. 202 f., 376-384. 
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bhe ‘Celestial Master ’ — usually described by 
Europeans as ‘the Taoist pope who lives among 
the Dragon-Tiger Mountains in the province of 
Kdangsi. The practice of divination is also 
largely in the hands of Taoist specialists and 
but Confucianism has always had under 
its patronage the complex systems of divination 
which are based on that abstruse classic the I King^ 
or ‘Book of Changes* [SBB xvi.). There is a 
grass known as shih-tsao which grows on the grave 
of Confucius and is carefully gathered and put up 
into packets. The stiff dried stalks of this plant 
are believed to retain some of the ling^ or spiritual 
efficacy, which lies latent in the sacred soil, and 
they are or were highly valued for divining pur- 
poses. During recent years a very interesting 
discovery of ‘ oracle bones * and tortoise-shell frag- 
ments was made in the province of Honan. They 
are believed (mainly on the evidence of the archaic 
script) to belong to the 12th cent. B.O., though 
certain authorities assign some of them to a some- 
what later period. An inspection of these frag- 
ments throws a most welcome light on the classical 
and post-classical references to the ancient methods 
of * fortune-telling.’ ^ 

Divination by the tortoise-shell and hy the dried stalks of 
certain plants ‘were the methods by which the ancient sagfe 
kings made the people believe in seasons and days, revere 
spiritual beiugs, stand in awe of their laws and orders ; the 
methods (also) hy which they made them determine their per- 
plexities and settle their misgivings ’ (Id Mi, i. i. 5. 27 [$BE 
xxvii. 94]). 

The forms of magic which are or were popularly 
supposed to be associated with astrology ana palm- 
istry, and with automatic writing, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and ‘possession’ by gods or demons, 
are all familiar to tlxe people of China ,* and there 
is good reason to believe that any society for 
‘ psychic research ’ which showed itself enterpris- 
ing enough to conduct some patient investigations 
on Chinese soil would be rewarded by interesting 
and perhaps valuable results. 

Ln'BRATUitB. — ^The subject of magic and allied topics ia ex- 
haustively dealt with in J. J M. de Groot, The Religious 
System of China., Leydeo, 1892 ff esp. vols. v. and vi- E. Biot’s 
Fr. tr. of the Chou Li (Le IReheou-Li, Paris, 1861) should be 
consulted for information regarding the official standing and 
functions of the vm (see esp. u. 7d-104). There are many refer- 
ences to sorcery and magic — some of them shrewdly critical- 
in Wang eVung, Lun ffSng, an Eng. tr. of which (by A. 
Forke) has appeared in two parts (pt. i„ London, 1907 ; pt. it, 
Berlin, 1911). In J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 
1861-72, and SBM xvi. [1882], xxvii, [1885], xxviii. [1886], xxxix. 
[1891], and xl. [1891], English readers will find all the ref erences 
to magic which occur in the canonical literature mentioned in 
the above article. Students of the subject will also do well to 
consult H. Dord, Reoherches sm les superstitions en Ghimt 
Shanghai, 1911 (VariSUs smoloniques^ no. 82), and L. Wieger, 
Folklore chinois rmdeme. Pans, 1909. From a more popular 
point of view the subject of Chinese magic has been dealt with 
in N. B. Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 1876, and F. H. 
Balfour, Leaves from my Chinese Scrapbook, do. 1887. Inter- 
esting sidelights on popular notions of magic can be gathered 
from the collection of stories known as the Liao Chai, tr. H. 
A. Giles, under the title of Strange Stones from a Chinese 
Studio, London, 1880^ new ed., Shanghai, 1908. The Chinese 
literature dealing with the subject from every conceivable 
point of view is voluminous, and hitherto only fragments of 
it have been translated. Good Chinese bibliographies will be 
found in the works of de Groot, Dor4, and Wieger referred to. 

See also artt. Demons and Spirits (Chinese), Charms aep 
Amtobts (Buddhist), Divination (Buddhist), Feno-Shui, Fbsti- 
Vais and Fasts (Chinese), Oadendau (Chinese), Poetcnb ^ 
(Chinese), OoitMUNiON with the Dead (Chinese), Communion 
WITH DBirr (Chinese). R. JohKSTOH, 

MAGIC (Egyptian). — i. The Egyptian view of 
magic.— If the Egyptians had been more self- 
analytic than they actually were, they might, from 
their own point of view, have described all their 
actions as either ordinary or magical. By ordinary 
actions would have been understood all those simple 
ways of coping with inanimate things and living 
beings whi^ were suggested by habit, mother wit, 
various passages in the I King, Shu King, Li Ki, 
and GhmlA, A recent account of the new discovery is to be 
found in JRAS (JSTorth Ohma Branch) xlv. [1914] 66 1 


or acquired skill. But, when inanimate matter 
proved recalcitrant, and living creatures were un- 
moved by requests, prayers, commands, piomises, 
or threats, there still remained, m their opinion, 
a method of achieving their ends hy means of an 
art that they called Mke' (Coptic 51 K). There is 
direct traditional authority for translating this 
very ancient term hy the English word ‘magic’ 
{/jiayeiftov, payiai, Ac 8^* and the examination of 
the hieroglyphic and hieratic examples of its use 
proves it to correspond fairly welt to what we 
understand by ‘magical power.’ Wherever my- 
sterious, miraculous knowledge was required to 
effect a purpose, that was Mke ^ ; hlke.^ was some- 
thing different from the techniques and practices 
of everyday life, since it postulated specif powers 
in its usei, and always made a greater or less 
demand upon faith. 

2 . Magic and religion. — ^Eor our traditional 
Western thought magic and religion are always 
more or less consciously contrasted with one another, 
whence students have often unwarrantably assumed 
that the two are radically heterogeneous, and that 
they represent successive strata in the mental 
developmentof mankind. Some investigators argue 
that magic is the earlier and ruder product 
Frazer), while others Erman) hold it to be a 
debased corruption of the nobler phenomenon of 
religion. So far as Egypt is concerned, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that hlke^ was part 
and parcel of the same Weltanschammg as created 
the religion which it deeply interpenetrated. Before 
defining ‘ magic ’ and ‘ religion’ for Egyptological 
purposes — and we must insist on our right to frame 
OUT own definitions within the limits prescribed by 
the current, unteclinical meaning of these terms — 
it will be profitable to make a rapid survey of the 
facts to be distributed between the two provinces. 

It is with active relations that we are here concerned, and 
with doctrines only in so far as they are involved in the same. 
There are three classes of being that are affected, namely the 
living, the dead, and the gods. Perhaps the most remarkable 
characteristic of the Egyptians’ view of the universe is the 
thoroughgoing and impartial logic with which they drew the 
consequences of their belief that the gods and the dead were 
beings of like nature with themselves, subject to human 
appetites and needs, and amenable to the same methods of 
persuasion or compulsion. Hence the pnncipal duty of the 
priests was to keep those whom they served provided with food 
and drink, and to maintain their houses in good order ; the 
analogy with the domestic services demanded by the living was 
fully conscious, for the priests of the gods and the dead were 
called ‘the servants of the god’ (ifim-nty) and ‘the servants of 
the departed spirit' respectively, even as the temple 

was called * the house of the god^ Of-t ntr) and the tomb (or an 
essential portion of It) ‘ the house of the departed spirit ’ k*). 

Again, the Egyptians could seek help of their gods and dead in 
the same naive and unsophisticated way as one man sought help 
of another—a.p'., by pirayer, by questioning (asking for an oracle), 
and by writing letters (for letters to the dead, see art. Life and 
Death [Egyptian], § 9). But m their own everyday life, as seen 
above (§ x), the Egyptians resorted, when all else failed, to 
mystenous, uncanny arts (hike*) to achieve various diflBcidt 
aims ; the method employed was not smmly coercion, hut 
coercion of an abnormal and special kind. It would have 
been strange it the practice of had been restneted to the 
narrow circle of the living, when bhe living shared with the 
gods and the dead all their other modes of intercourse. In 
point of fact, it was Mfce’ more than anything else that welded 
together the seen and the unseen worlds, The self-protective 
rites of the living, as we shall have abundant occasion to see, 
are full of trafficking with the gods and the dead. But the 
gods and the dead themselves had a use for the miraculous 
power called hi^e* ; Thbth and Isis were famous adepts of the 
art (below, 5 10 ), and in a demotic story the dead priest 
Neneferkaptah deeply resents the attempt to rob him of a book 
of incantations that bad been buried with him in his tomb 
(F. U. Griffith, Stones of the Bigh Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 
1900, p. 80 f.), Nothing could better prove the wide range of 
h^e* than to observe its transference from secular to funerary 
or divme employments and vice versa. In the Pyramid Texts 
and the Book of the Dead, compilations intended to ensure the 
well-being of the deparlied, one may often come across spells 
that must originally have been composed for earthly use — 
TOells directed against the bites of snakes (e.g., Lie altcigyp. 
Pyramidentexte, ed. K. S^the, Leipz^, 1908, 246, 247) or ol 

crocodiles (e.g,, Book qf the Dead, tr. JB. A. w , Budge, London, 
1908, chs, xxxi., xxxii.), for example; even erotic <matms may 
be found inscribed on coffins (of. H. Schack-Schackeuburg, 
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Zweiwegebuch^ Leipzig*, 1903, pi. 16. 11-18\ Conversely, the 
JSoofc of Overthrowing Apophis (Budge, Egyptian Bieratic 
JPapyri, London, 1910) was a liturgy intended for daily recitation 
in the temple of Amen-re' at Thebes, Apophis being the mythical 
snake that was supposed to be the eternal foe of the sun-god 
B§‘ ; the rubrics of this book nevertheless declare that it will 
prove of the greatest advantage to the private individual who 
recites it m the presence of the god. It may be added that the 
word is quite common in all parts of the Book of the Dead, 

as well as in such temple rituals as the Book of Overthrowing 
Apophis ]u8t mentioned. 

It may therefore be taken as proved that Tfike* was as intimately 
associated with the presumed existence of the gods and the 
dead as it was with the real existence of the living. But, 
further than this, a greater or less element of Ipke* may have 
been inherent m all the dealings between men on the one side 
and the gods and the dead on the other. The two last classes 
of being were, after all, creatures of a world apart, elusive in 
their nature and hard to reach by ordinary, matter-of-fact 
means. The very idea of their existence puts a strain upon 
the imagination, and for this reason set forms of words, 
indicative of an effort to break down mystical barriers, had to 
accompany even such simple deeds of homage as the presentation 
of food-offerings. In other terms, the gods and the dead could 
hardly be approached save by the medium of what is known as 
‘ritual,* and the attribute which distmguishes ritual from 
ordinary performances may have been just that attribute which 
the Egyptians called lyike*. The point is not susceptible of 
absolute proof, for it was naturally only in the more extreme 
cases, where the sense of mystery and miracle-working had to 
be emphasized, that the term hike* was actually applied ; but 
the view that 'fylke* underlies all ritual is favoured by the close 
resemblance between the divine and funerary rites, on the one 
hand, and the rites performed for human beneflt (self -protective 
and similar rites), on the other. The formulse of the Book of 
the Bead differ neither in form nor in substance from the 
incantations which the Egyptians used to heal their own 
maladies ; and the same general similarity also runs through 
the daily liturgies of the temples and the tombs (see A. Moret, 
Le Miiuel du oulte divin joumalier en Egypte^ Pans, 1902). 

Prom the Egyptian point of view we may say 
that there was no such thing as ‘religion'; there 
was only the nearest English eq^nivalent of 
which is ‘magical power.' The universe being 
populated by three homogeneous groups of beings — 
the gods, the dead, and living human persons— their 
actions, whether within a single group or as between 
one group and another, were either ordinary or 
uncanny {hike*). But the gods and the dead were 
somewhat uncanny themselves, so that all dealings 
with them or performed by them were more or 
less hike\ It was only when men treated them 
ordinarily, and as man to man, that this (luality of 
i^lke' was reduced to a minimum, as in the case of 
spontaneous prayer and the letters to the dead- 
in fact, just in those rare instances where the 
solemn phraseology of ritual was avoided. 

3 . Magic defined for E^ptological purposes as 
privata religio. — ^We shall hardly be able to avoid 
rendering hike* in English by the words ‘ magic ' 
or ‘ magical power ' ; but, if the Egyptian concep- 
tion of lluke^ be taken as the criterion of what is 
magical and what is not, we shall have little or no 
use for the word ‘religion,' and a multitude of 
facts which the common parlance would more 
naturally describe as ‘religious' will fall under 
the head of ‘magic.' It is advisable, therefore, 
in defining ‘ magic ’ for Egyptological purposes, to 
strike a compromise between the Egyptian con- 
notation of $lke* and the English connotation of 
‘magic.' Taking our cue from the former, we 
shall restrict the sense of ‘ magic ' to. those actions 
which clearly have the implications of mystery 
and the miraculous; at the same time we shall 
attempt to maintain the distiuction between magic 
and reltoon, or, ratber, between magic and other 
kinds of religious acts. It is fully in accordance 
with the practice of Egyptologists, instinctively 
adopted but inconsistently carried out, to contrast 
‘ magic ' with the ‘ cult 01 the dead ' and the ‘ cult 
of the gods,’ as referring exclusively to those rites 
which deliberately and m the first instance aimed 
at the advantage of living human beings, the cults 
of the dead and of the gods being in this division 
implicitly classed together as ‘ religion,' Magical 
actions may therefore, for our purposes, be defined 
as those actions which men performed for their 


own benefit or for the benefit of other living men, 
and which demanded certain miraculous powers 
for their performance. Warning must he given 
against two misconceptions : in the first place, it 
must be clearly understood that the gods and the 
dead may, as indeed they usually do, enter into 
the dramatis personae of the magical rite ; the 
principle of division is not de guihus but cui bono ; 
m the second place, magic as thus defined did not 
differ essentially in its mechanism from the cults 
of the dead and of the gods, nor was it necessarily 
regarded with feelings of moral reprobation. 

For a similar definition see A. H. Gardiner, ‘ Notes on Egyp- 
tian Magic,’ in Trans. Third Internat. Congr, Bist. Set, 
Oxford, 190k i. 208-210. Erman (Agyptische Religion^, Berlin, 
1909), though forming a very*- different estimate of magic from 
that here adopted, accepts the same tripartite division of the 
active aspect of religion into Gotterkultus, Totenkultus, and 
Zauberei. Magic as thus defined has a whole native literature 
of its own : various hieratic papyri in Leyden, Turin, London, 
Berlin, Cairo, Borne, Vienna, and elsewhere, mostly dating from 
the New Kangdom ; several similar papyri of the Middle King- 
dom, in the Eamesseum find of 1896, still unpuhhshed and in 
the writer's hands ; numerous ostraca in various collections. 
Besides these must be named the medico-magical papyri (see 
art. Disease and Medicine [Egj^tian]), and the so-called Cippi 
of Boras, of which the type is the Mettemich Stele (ed. W. 
Golenischeff, Leipzig, 1877). 

The abstract concept of hike* is once or twice 
found deified, apparently in something like the 
restricted meaning assigned to ‘magic' in this 
section. Two physicians of the Old Kingdom bear, 
besides the honorific title ‘priest of Horus in 
Hundred-town,' also that of ‘priest of JJike’ * (A. 
Mariette, Les Mastahas de Vanoien empire^ Paris, 
1889, p. 96 ; R. Lepsius, Denkmdler, Berlin, 1849- 
58, ii. 9Ia). 

The deified concept of Ipke* is figured in the form of a man in 
some sculptures of the Vtn dyn. (L. Borchardt, Bas Grabdenhmal 
des Konigs Sa>hure\ Leipzig, 1913, li. pi. 20), and is of occasional 
occurrence also m the texts (tfc. p. 99). A funerary incantation 
whereby it was sought to confer upon the deceased the powers 
of i^ike’ himself has recently come to light (P. Lacau, Textes 
reUgiewx, Paris, 1910, no. Ixxviii.); here ^ike’ is described as 
a creation of the sun-god in primordial times, when as yet 
nothing else existed. 

4 . The purposes of magic. — In theory the 
domain of magic was as wide as men's desires 
themselves, magical art supplying all those things 
that were not procurable by simpler means,^ Our 
existing materials, which illustrate only a limited 
number of purposes, axe probably very one-sided. 
The Egyptians believed, or feigned to believe, that 
their wizards could work all kinds of wondera ; in 
a late tale a charm is made to bring the viceroy 
of Ethiopia up to Egypt, to the place where 
Pharaoh dwells, where ne is to be beaten with five 
hundred blows of the stick, and returned to the 
land of Ethiopia again, ‘ all in six hours thither ’ 
(Griffith, Stories of the Sigh Priests, p. 59), It is 
said to have been related at the court of Cheops 
how one magician fashioned a crocodile of wax 
that devoured an adulterer, how another parted the 
waters of a lake into which a jewel haa accident- 
ally fallen, and how a third cut off a goose’s head 
and replaced it in a twinkling (Exmm, pie Marchen 
des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1891, i. 8 f.). The 
magical contest of Moses with Jannes and Jamhres 
(Ex 2 Ti 3®) is thus quite Egyptian in spirit. 
Passing from such fabhlous reports to practical 
magic, we may classify the attested uses under 
a comparatively small number of heads : 

i. Dxi^^WSiV^.— How important this class was may be judged 
from the fact that in a general panegyric of God as creator He 
is said to have ‘ made magical spells for men for defence against 
things that happened ’ (Bap. Petersburg 1116 A [ed. Golenischeff, 
Petrograd, 1918], line 136 f.). 

(1) Prophylactic. — To avert death, W. Pleyte and P. Bossl, 
Papyrus de Turin, Leyden, 1869-76, pi. 120 f. ; W. M. P. Petrie, 
Gtzeh and Bifeh, London, 1907, pi. 27 0 ; against scorpions, 
Pap. Turin, 184; Pap. Leydm 349 5 against lions, hyaenas, 
and *all long-tailed animals ■mat eat flesh and drink blood,’ Be 
Papyrus magique Harris (ed. P, J. Ohabas, OhSlon-sur-Safine, 
1861 ; also Budge, Egyptian Bicratic Papyri), verso B ; agamsfe 
crocodiles and other dangers of the nver, such as drowning, 
recto ; against snakes, L. Stern, Papyrus Bbers, Leipzig, 
1876, pi. 97. IT. 
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(2) Preventive. — ‘To prevent a vsroman from conceiving,' 
Ramesseicm medical^ unpublished ; ‘ to prevent rats from de* 
Fouwng the grain m a barn,' E^ers, 98. 6. 

(3) Counter-charms.— To lay a spell (-&}* ej) on him whom one 
fears,' Louvre, Hier. Ostr. 694, no. 1; ‘ to banish magic from 
the body' (prescription of drugs), Ebers, 34. 2, 7, 10 , against a 
complaint named ‘ the artifice of spells,' Ebers, 88. 13. A book 
containii^ ‘formulse for repelling the evil eye* (eiep-Ba>N J 
cf, also Pap. Amst. ui. 6. 4) was preserved m the Library of 
Edfu (Zl IX. [1871] 44). 

(4) Owratirc.— ^ell to cure scorpiou-stings. Pap. Turin, 31 
+77 ; headache. Pap. Leyden SltB, verso 2. 9 ; burns, Ebers, 69. 
3, 6 1 Pap. Leyden $U8, recto 3. 1 ; to ease pain, Ebers, 80. 6. 
For the relations of magic and medicine see below, § 8. 

(6) Psyohological. — ‘ A book for repelling fear which comes to 
befall a man by night or day, from front or behind,' Pap. Ley dan 
SIS, recto 2. 1. 

11 . Productive. — (l) Obstetric. — To facilitate birth, Erman, 
Zauberspruche fur Mutter und Kind, Berlin, 1901, pi. 6. 8, 6. 8 ; 
Pap, Leyden SIS, recto 12. 6 ; ‘ to bring milk to a woman who is 
nursing a child' (prescription only), Ebers, 97. 10, ‘to keep a 
child warm,’ Zauberspruche, verso 2. 2. 

(2) Weather-charms. — ‘ Thou shalt perform these ceremonies 
when a storm rages in the east of heaven, or when Be* sets in 
the West, to prevent storm*clouds in the east of heaven. . . . 
Thou Shalt perform these ceremonies many times against bad 
weather, that the sun may shine, and Apophia be overthrown in 
truth ’ (iBooh of Overthrowing Apophta, 23. 14 f ). 

(3) Love- charms. — A spell to secure sexual enjoyment, 
secondarily used for funerary purposes, has been alluded to in 
§ a. Erotic charms must have been frequent, but those that 
are known are of late date ; in demotic, see F. LI. Griffith and 
H. Thompson, Demotic Magical Papyrus, London, 1904, p. 14 ; 
in Greek, 0. Weasely, Gneohische Zauberpapyrus, Vienna, 1888, 
lines 296 f. and 1877 f. 

(4) General. — ‘ He who recites this book is blessed every day ; 
he hungers not, thirsts not, lacks not clothes, and is not melan- 
choly, He does not enter into the law-court, nor does judg- 
ment go forth against him. But if he enters the law-court, he 
goes forth vindicated, praise being given to him like a god. 

does his popularity depart from him’ {Pap. Leyden Shi, 12. 

ill, 'prognostic, — ^Many cases that fall under this head are 
on^the border-line between magic and the techniques of ordinary 

(1) Obstetric. — ^To know whether a child will live, Ebers, 97. 
13 ; to know whether a woman will give birth, W. Wreazinski, 
Medizinischer Papyrus des Berliner Museums, Leipzig, 1909, 
verso 1. 3, 7, 9, etc. 

(2) Divination.- — A. number of magical modes of divination 
are detailed in the Demotic Magical Papyrus, ed. Griffith- 
Thompson (see p. 14), but these instances do not seem to be of 
ancient origin. Oraole-seekmg does not come under the head 
of magic, as here defined. 

(3) Soothsaying.— Ill the tale of Unamun (JtTAP xxi. [1899J 
81) there is related a case of a young man being ‘ seized by the 
god ' and giving a solemn warning while in this condition. 

(4) Prophecy may perhaps be brought within the sphere of 
magic, as it postulates supernatural power in its human mouth- 

g iece, and usually involves the welfare of human beings. There 
i only one very ancient book of predictive prophecies, in a 
Petrograd papyrus (see A. H Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian 
Arohceology, i. [1914] lOOt). 

There seems to be no Pharaonic evidence for horoscopes, 
ordeals, and other forms of prognostic magic, 
ir. MALEVOLENT,— next section. Cursing and oaths 
fconditional self-curses) are magical in quality, but cannot be 
dealt with in this article, 

5. Magic and law.— The Egyptians themselves 
seem to have made no distinction between * hlack 
magic’ and ‘white magic,’ but, when magical 
arts were used for wdclced purpjoses and to injure 
others, they naturally came within the category 
of legal offences. 

the XIXth dyn. (Les Papyrus Lee et JtolHn, 
published by T. Dev^ria, (Euvres et fragments {Bihliothkiue 
igyptologique, v.], Paris, 1891, ii. 91 ff.) record the case of two 
barem-conspirators, one of whom ‘made magical writings to 
lead astray and work mischief, and made certain gods of wax 
and certain medicines to weaken the limbs of men,’ while the 
other procured ‘ writings for giving himself fearfulness and 
majesty, and made ‘men of wax and writings m order that 
thp' might be introduced into the harem . . . so as to lead 
astray the one faction and so as to bewitch the rest.' Both 
these criminals were condemned to death. 

6. The magical rite.— A characteristic example 
of a magical spell, translated inextenso from blie 
"w-ill give a truer impression of the 
methods of Egyptian magic than any amount of 
mere description. 

‘ How out, thou poison, come forth upon the ground. Horus 
conjures thee, he cuts thee oflf, he spits thee out, and thou risest 
not up but lallest down. Thou art weak and not sbrono a 
coward and do^ not fight, blihd and dost not see. Thou hftest 
iMt thy face. Thou art turned back and findest not thy way. 
Thou moumest and dost not rqjoice. Thou creepest away and 
dost not appear. So speaketh Horus, efficacious of magic I 


The poison which was rejoicm^, the hearts of multitudes grieve 
for it ; Horus has slam it by his magic. He who mourned is in 
joy. Stand up, thou who wast prostrate, Horus has restored 
thee to life. He who came as one earned is gone forth of him- 
self ; Horus has overcome his bites. All men, when they behold 
Ee‘, praise the sou of Osins. Turn back, thou snake, conjured 
IS thy poison which was in any limb of N the son of M. Behold, 
the magic of Horus is powerful against thee. Flow out, thou 
poison, come forth upon the ground. 

To he recited over a hawk with the two feathers on its head, 
being made of isy-wood and painted. Open its mouth and offer 
to it bread and beer and incense. Place %t on the face of one 
suffering from the bite of any snake and recite from beginning 
to end. It will repel the poison. A successful specific ’ (Pap. 
Turin, 131. 1-8= Mettemich Stele, 3-8). 

7. Analysis of the magical rite. — Except in 
certain bolder -line cases (prognostics, medical 
treatment, etc.), the magical rite is always two- 
fold and comprises (1) an oral rite, consisting of 
certain \vords to he recited, and (2) a manual 
rite, consisting of certain actions to he performed. 
These two portions must be discussed in detail. 

(1) The oral rite. — The task that lay before the 
inagician usually involved a struggle with some 
difficulty, which might consequently be regarded 
as a hostile and aggressive force. This force is 
not always completely personified, hut more often 
than not it is treated personally, being commanded, 
persuaded, cajoled, warned, threatened, or cursed, 
just like a human being. 

A leading idea in defensive magic, which embraces no small 
part of our material, is that of ‘possession.’ The possible 
antagonists are often enumerated in a long rigmarole-— ‘ the 
assaults of a god, the assaults of a goddess, the assaults of a 
male pain, the assaults of a female pain, the assaults of a dead 
man, or the assaults of a dead woman,' etc. (Ebers, 30. 13); 
* enemy male or female, dead man male or female, adversary 
male or female ' (Pap. Turin, 122, 6). Anj^ god could doubtless 
attack human beings, but savage or malicious deities, like Seth, 
the murderer of Osins, or Sakhmet, the * lady of pestilence ' 
(nh-t Hdw), were doubtless most to he feared. The dead were 
specially to be feared; nor was it only those dead who were 
unhappy or unbuned that might torment the living, for the 
magician sometimes warns them that their tombs are en- 
dangered (Zauberspruche, recto 8, 7-9 ; Pap. Turin, 124. 12-18). 
The possessing spirit was particularly likely to be of foreigu 
ongm, a negress or an Asiatic woman (Zauberspruche, recto 2. 
7-8) , and it was wont to come secretly, ‘ arriving m darkness, 
gliding in, its nose backwards and its face turned ' (ib. 1. 9 f.). 
Its mode of taking possession is, as a rule, vague ; the ‘ demon’ 

OXb, Boheiric 1^^) doubtless often dwelt ‘with’ or in the 
afflicted one (Bekhten Stele, 11. 19= Budge, Egyptian Reading 
Book, London, 1888, p. 27 f.), bub sometimes it merely injected 
some kind of poison, such as its semen, urine, or the like (Pap. 
Leyden 3h8, verso 6. 6 f. ; of. especially the word *o’e* in Ebers, 24. 
14, 34. 10, etc.). Or else, again, the hostile power might attack 
with arrows (Pap. Leyden Sh6, 1. 6). The evil influences were 
most easily ejected through the excretions of the body, such as 
the sweat or urine (Zauberspruche, recto 2. 8-10) ; or they might 
come out in the form of winds (Pap. Leyden Sh8, verso 12. 9). 
All the members of the body were subject to attacks of the kind, 
whence their frequent enumeration in magical texts (see below) ; 
here they are not seldom called upon to ‘ open their mouths and 
vomit forth what is in them ' (Pap. Leyden Sh5, recto G 2. 2. 
14-3. 1). 

The malignant force was sometimes merely in- 
formed of its defeat : 

‘Thou flyest before the sorcerer, before the servant of Horus, 
as soon as he mentions the name of Horus, or the name of Seth, 
the lord of heaven. He raiseth his scimitar, and smiteth thy 
forearm and thy throat Thou fallest upon the ground on which 
thy loin-cloth is spread, and there thou gropest in quest of 
heart. So dost thou die, and the report goes forth to the house 
of Be' that Horus has conquered the disease’ (Pap. Leyden SIS. 
recto G 3. 12-4. 1). 

Sometimes the magician frastrates the aims of the 
enemy by a simple veto : 

‘Dost thou come to kiss this chUd? I suffer thee not to kiss 
it ' (Zauberspruche, recto 2, 1). 

Elsewhere, as in the example quoted in § 6, the 
poison is hidden to flow forth upon the earth. 
Warnings frequently supplemented and reinfoiced 
such commands, as : 

* Fall not upon his tongue ; it is a serpent at the mouth of its 
hole ' (Zauberspruche, recto 8. 11, in the midst of a long series 
of similar phrases). 

Commands and ’warnings failing in their effect, a 
more persuasive means is tried ; 

‘Gome, lay thee down, departing to the place where thy 
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beauteous women are, on whose hair is myrrh, and fresh incense 
on their shoulders ’ {Zav^erspruche^ recto 8. 6-6), 

Or else the demon is made to understand that in 
delaying to obey the magician he holds the whole | 
order of nature in suspense : ] 

‘ RS* waits for thee in order to shine, and Atum to set, that 
thou mayest quit the arm of N son of M. The chief of the 
Westerners waits for thee in order to enter m triumphant, 
that thou mayest quit the arm of N son of M ^ (Pap. Leyden 
S45, verso 6 4. 2-4). 

In the last resoit cmses are employed : 

‘ Every god curses thee, every goddess curses thee. . . . The 
fereat] Ennead curses thee, the little Ennead curses thee * (Pap. 
Leyden SltS, verso 1 1-3), 

It often happens, indeed almost in every spell, that 
gods are summoned to the sorcerer’s aid. They 
are invoked with salutations and praise % \ 

* Hail to thee, Horus, thou that arc in the town of Hundreds, ' 
thou sharp'horned one, who shootest at the mark, ... I come 
to thee, I praise thy beauty ; destroy thou the evil that is in 
my hmbs ' (Pap. Leyden 547, 3. 10-13), 

A trait characteristic of Egyptian magic, noted 
already by lamblichus (ed. Q. Parthey, Berlin, 
1857, p. 245), is the threatening tone often adopted 
towards the gods ; examples are very common : ^ 

‘ On the night that the wife of Horus (Selkia, the scorpion 
goddess) shall bite thee, I suffer not the Nile to beat upon its 
hank, I suffer not the sun to shine upon the earth, I suffer not 
the seed to grow, I suffer not cakes to be made, I suffer not 
jugs of beer to be brewed for the 366 gods, who are hungry by 
both day and night—on that night of the burial of Osms * (Pap, 
Turin, 187. 1-4), 

The most daring menace of all is the following ; 

‘ I will throw fire into Busiris and burn up Osins ' (Pap. 
Turin, 136. 10 ; cf. Ebers, 30. 8). 

On such occasions the magician is apt to disclaim 
his responsibility : 

‘ It IS not I who say it, it is not I who repeat it ; it is Isis who 
says it, it is Isis who repeats it^ (Pap. Leyden Slis, recto 11. 7 ; 
Pap. Turin, 136. 8-9 ; Pap. rnag Harris, 9, 11) 

Elsewhere the gods are referred to in the third 
person, and the more numerous they are, the more 
efficacious the rite is likely to be. Thus, when 
the limbs of the body are enumerated,^ it often 
happens that each separate limb is identified with, 
or said to belong to, some special deity ; and the 
list ends with the words, 

‘ There is no limb of his without a god ’ (Pap. Leyden 543, 
verso 6. 2) 

Origen (c, Gelsum, viii. 68) asserts that the Egyp- 
tians divided the human body into thirty-six parts, 
and placed each one of them under the charge of a 
god ; ‘and so,’ he says, ‘invoking these, they heal 
the diseases of the limbs,’ The divine names men- 
tioned by Origen are those of the gods of the decans, 
or ten-day periods. 

The magician often speaks of himself in the first 
person, but sometimes identifies himself with a 
particular god whose assistance he desires — e.g., 

‘lam B6*m this his mysterious name “ He-who-was-in-the- 
Nun,” shooting his arrows against his foes ’ (Pap. Leyden 81^7, 
4. Ilf.)— 

or else with some god who, like the person for 
whom the rite is performed, had once been menaced 
by some imminent danger ; 

‘Avaunt thou, for I am Horus ; retire thou, for I am the son 
of Osins The magic of my mother (Isis) is the protection of 
my limbs ' {Utarst medical Papyrus, 11, 4 f ,) 

At other times he merely claims to be ‘the 
servant of Horus ’ {Pap, Leyden S45, verso F 1 ; 
Pap, Turin, 134. 1.). 

Often a mythical precedent was alluded to or 
narrated at length, and the mere mention of a 
parallel case seems to have been considered a 
useful expedient for ensuring the success of the 
rite. Thus the magician declares ; 

‘ I will banish all bad and evil things which come to fall upon 
N the son of M, even as R6' saved himself from his enemies, 
even as Khnum saved himself from Sobk, even as Horus saved 
himself from Seth, and even as Thoth saved himself from 
Be'bd* ’ (Pap. Turin, 118. 9-10). 

J For similar examples from the funerary books see H, Grapow, 
ZX xlix. [1911] 48-64 

2 See Erman’a remarks, Zauberspniche, p. 23 


More often the point of the narrative is merely 
implied ; in the following short incantation against 
burns even the names of the interlocutors, namely 
a messenger and Isis, are omitted : 

‘ “ Thy son Horus has been burnt in the desert." “ Is water 
there?” “There is no water there.” “Theie is water in my 
mouth, and a Nile between my legs ; I am come to quench the 
fire ” * (Ebers, 69. 3-4; see H. Schafer, in ZX xxxvi [1898] 129-131). 
Many valuable fragments of myths have been pre- 
served to us by this means. 

Especially freijuent are tales that turn upon the 
revelation of the true name of a god ; a well-known 
instance is the story of how Isis devised a strata- 
gem by which the sun-god Ke should be compelled 
to divulge his name; this she brought about by 
causing him to receive a snake- bite which none 
could cure save herself {Pap. Turin, 131-133). 
Less well known is the narrative of the attempts 
made by Seth to provoke Horus into betraying his 
real name, which would have given the mischievous 
god power over his nephew; Horus, however, 
invents various absurd names, and so manages to 
elude his wicked uncle {Pap. Turin, 134 f.). 

The importance of names in Egyptian magic 
was very considerable ; the knowledge of names 
gave control, whether for good or for evil. It was 
not a rare proverb that ‘ a man lives who is con- 
jured by his name’ {Pap. Turin, 133. 6, 11, 134. 7, 
9, etc.). Thus to be familiar with the names of 
the epagomenal days {Pap. Leyden 346, 2. 6) was 
a safe method of protecting oneself against their 
perils. This is a topic that might be greatly 
elaborated (see art. Names [Egyptian]). 

Closely akin to the q[uestion of the importance 
of names is that of the importance of language. 
Certain formulee were supposed to possess particu- 
lar efficacy, such as the words ‘ Protection oeliind, 
a protection that comes, a protection ! ’ {Zauher- 
spruche, recto 9. 2). The magical potency of any- 
thing depends in a large degree on its mysterious- 
ness, and it is therefore but little wonder that 
cabbalistic gibberish {Pap. mag. Harris, verso C) 
and foreign spells were held in high esteem [Der 
Londoner medizinisehe Papyrus, ed. W. Wreszmski, 
Leipzig, 1912, nos. 27, 28, 32, the last being in the 
Kefti language). 

The significance attached to names and language 
is an aspect of the doctrine of sympathy, by far the 
most fertile conception of all those underlying the 
magical rite. This doctrine holds that things 
that have once been associated in any way remain 
henceforth connected and almost interchangeable 
for practical purposes; its chief varieties are (1) 
the principle of contagion, which affirms that things 
that belong together or have once been in contact 
continue to influence one another even when separ- 
ated ; and (2) the principle of homoeopathy, accord- 
ing to which like has special power to afiect like. 
These and other forms of sympathetic magic not 
so easily classified are of constant recurrence in 
the Egyptian magical books, both in the oral and 
in the manual rites; the recital of mythical pre- 
cedents also clearly comes under this nead. The 
very idea of the oral rite is an instance of homoeo- 
pathic magic, for language may be said to imitate 
and image the things which it expresses, and in so 
far verbal references to a desired efiect may have 
been considered instrumental in producing it. 

Sympathetic magic takes curious forms at times ; 
one or two instances may be singled out. In con- 
nexion with the importance of language reference 
may he made to the significance of puns. A 
magician says : 

‘ I make a charm for him againsfe thee of *a/ai-planfe, wMch 
does injury, of onions, which destroy thee, and of honey, which 
IS sweet to men and sour to the dead * {zauberspruche, recto 
2. 4). 

The virtues here ascribed to the 'a/hi-plant and to 
honey are of obscure origin, but the destmcttve 
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property of onions is clearly due to the fact that 
the Egyptian word for onions was Mdg (the vowel 
is merely guessed), while ‘ to destroy ’ was hodg. In 
order to tell whether a new-born infant would live 
or not, its first articulate cries were to be noted : 

*If it says that means it will live; if it says tbat 
means it will die’ (BberSf 97. 13); 

the sound mU resembles ^the emphatic Egyptian 
expression for *no’ (see ZA xliv. [1907] 132). 

A widely different example of the supposed 
influence of like upon like is illustrated by the 
following words, addressed to a demon that is 
causing sickness ; 

‘Thy head has no power over hia head, thy arms have no 
power over his arms, thy legs have no power over his legs ’ 
(a, H. Gardiner, J. O. Milne, and H Thompson, Theban Ostrctca, 
London, 191S, p. lif.). 

A conditional curse that runs upon similar lines 
may also be quoted: 

* He who is deaf to this decree, may Osiris pursue him, may 
Isis pursue his wife, and Horns pursue his children’ (H. Sottas, 
Preservation de la propnete funerairet Paris, 1913, p. 128). 

The mystical potency attaching to certain numbers 
doubtless originated in associations of thought 
that to us are obscure. The number seven, in 
Egyptian magic, was regarded as particularly 
efficacious. Thus we find references to the seven 
Hathors {Pap. med. Berlin^ 21. 8 ; Pap. Turing 
137. 12 ; of. al eirrh. Ti5%at to^ otpavod [A. Dieterich, 
Eine Mithrasliturgie^, Leipzig, 1910, p. 71]) : 

* The seven daughters of E§V who * stand and weep and make 
seven knots in their seven tunics ’ Tui'in, 136. 12 f.); 
and, similarly, we read of 

‘the seven hawks who are in front of the barque of Re"(tZ>. 
136. 3). 

Oral rites have occasionally to he recited seven 
times {ih. 138. 9, 10), but the more usual number 
is four {Pap. Leyden 34B, verso 3. 3, 5, 4. 10, etc. ; 
Pap. mag. HarriSf 7. 4), a number doubtless 
associated with the ‘four pillars of heaven’ {ol 
Ti(T(rap€s (TTvXla-KOL [Dieterich, p. 71]), or, as we 
should say, the four cardinal points. 

A characteristic feature of the oral rite is its 
complexity. This is shown in various ways, and 
not least in the love manifested for enumerations. 
Reference has been made to the long fists of parts 
of the body, and to the formulae naming all the 
possible enemies from whom attacks are to be 
feared. Similarly, fists axe found of the various 
ways in which a man might meet his death {Pap. 
Turin, 120-121 ; Petne, Gizeh and Rif eh, pi. 27 c), 
and of the various excretions through which the 
demon might transmit hxs baneful influence {Pap. 
Leyden 348, verso 6. 6 1). This qttasi'-legaX tauto- 
logy is to be explained partly by the desire to 
cover all eventualities, and partly by the necessity 
of compelling respect for the learning and skill of 
the magician. 

(2) The manual rite. — {a) Active elements. — The 
employment of images played an important part in 
the manual side of magic. Sometimes it is the 
hostile power to be destroyed that is thus counter- 
feited and done to death ; so, in the Book of Over- 
throwing Apophis, the words of the oral rite are 
‘to be recited over an Apophia made of wax or drawn on a 
new sheet of papyrus and thrown into the fire* (26. 20 * cf 

22. 6). N » . 

More often the object imitated represented a 
means of effecting the purpose of the rite. 

Thus in a spell to assist child-birth there was made * a dwarf 
of clay to he placed on the forehead of the woman who is givinv 
birth’ {Pap. Leyden ShS, recto 12. 6). 

Miniature hands, seals, and crocodiles were power- 
ful to ward off evil, doubtless by slaying it, seal- 
ing it up, or devouring it {Zaubersprtt^, verso 
xxxix. [19013 87). A great number 
of the amulets found in such abundance in 
tombs were of a magical nature, all, 
indeed, except those whose purpose was exclu- 
sively funerary . Like the images mentioned above, 


amulets can, if explicable at all, always be inter- 
preted by the principle of sympathetic magic in 
one or other of its various forms (see Petne, 
Amulets, London, 1914). 

The materials of which such images and amulets 
should be made axe nearly always specified, and it 
is evident that this was considered a matter of 
vital importance. Here we meet with, a new 
aspect of sympathetic magic, namely the doctrine 
of properties ; every plant, stone, ^ metal, and 
colour possessed its own peculiar virtue, which 
prompted its use in the diverse cases. Wax and 
clay were very commonly employed, and perhaps 
not only because they were easy of manipulation ; 
their plasticity may have been thought symbolic 
of a wide adaptability. Aetiological myths assim 
a divine origin to various substances j thus the 
bees that supply the wax are said to have sprung 
from tears shed by {Pap. Salt 8S$, 2. 5-6, 
[unpublished]), and the cedar- tree emanated from 
the sweat of Osiris {ZA xlvii. [1910] 71). 

Images were not immediately potent of them- 
selves, hut had to be charged with magical power 
in one way or another. The oral rite is usually 
recited over them {dd mdxo hr, passim), and this 
transitory and intangible kind of contact seems to 
have ensured their continuous efficacy. 

In a fabulous story the magician Hor, the son of Pa-neshe, 
made a litter with four bearers and * pronounced writing upon 
them, gave them breath of respiration, and made them live ’ 
(Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 69). 

Elsewhere the ceremony of ‘opening the month,’ 
familiar from the funerary ritual, was performed 
over the magical figure (Pap. Turin, 131. 7), and 
offerings and incense were presented to it in 
token of its now animate condition {ih. ; Pap. 
Leyden S4B, 2. 3). Drawings upon papyrus or 
rag were treated in exactly the same way, and 
seem to have been equally effective {Pap. 
Leyden SIfB, ; Pap. Turin, 31-4-77. 3); or the 
figures of the gods whose help was invoked conld 
be sketched on the patient’s hand, and licked 
off hy some one {Pap. Turin, ih.). At times 
the mediating image conld be dispensed withj 
the magician pronounced his spell, and then spat 
on the diseased limb {Bhers, 30. 17). 

Magically charged amulets, images, or heads 
were often attached to the person whom they 
were designed to protect or heali some kind of 
contact was a prime necessity of Egyptian magic ; 
e.g., we read of spells that were fastened to the 
left foot {Pap. Leyden $48, verso 4. 3) j but the 
neck was naturally the spot where most charms 
were worn {Zauherspruche, recto 1. 3, 8. 3, and 
passim). The string or strip of rag employed 
for this purpose was usually tied into magical 
knots {g.v.), seven being the favourite number. 
Such knotted strings have often been found and 
are to be seen in many collections (Erman, Zauher- 
spruche, p. 31). In other lands than Egypt 
the idea of the magical knot is frequently to 
‘bind’ the hostile force; but, though references 
to binding demons can be found in Egyptian 
magical texts {Pap. mag. Harris, verso A 6), it is 
not in connexion with knots. One view that 
seems to have been taken of knots is that they 
were obstacles, as, e.g., in the following words 
put into the mouth of a magician ; 

* If fehe poison pass these seven knots, which Homs has made 
on his body, I will not allow the sun to shine,' etc. {Pap. 
Turin, 186. 8) 

Particularly interesting is a spell where twelve 
gods were invoked. 

These were drawn * on a rag- of fine linen to be tied into 
twelve knots. Offer to them bread, beer, and burnt incense. 
To be placed on the neck of a man ' {Pap. Leyden SIS, 2. 3). 
Here evidently each knot was put under the 
guardianship of a special deity, and thus formed 
a divinely protected harrier between the malign 
influence and its possible victim. 
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Imitative or significant actions were frequently 
performed with the apparatus of the magical rite ; 
we have seen how a waxen image of Apophis 
was thrown into the fire and so destroyed, and 
similar cases could be multiplied. 

At this point may he mentioned the composite 
stelae known as Gi^;pi of Rotus\ these are of 
comparatively late date (Saite period and after), 
and are covered with magical texts of the kind 
described above, and with sculptured figures, chief 
among which is the figure of Horns with his 
feet on two crocodiles. Such stelae seem to have 
been placed in buildings for their protection, and 
especially to rid them of snakes and scorpions {see 
Golenischeft, Mettemichstele ; G. Daressy, Textes 
&t dessins TnagiqueSy Cairo, 1903). 

(6) Negative or precautionary elements. — Magical 
rites could not be performed at any time and 
under any conditions, but strict rules and re- 
strictions had to be observed. Of these some, 
like the injunction to the magician to stand 
‘with his face to the East’ {Pap. Leyden 347 ^ 
12. 10), are of so many different types that they 
elude classification. Times and seasons^^ like 
everything else in ancient Egypt, had their own 
specific properties; some days were lucky and 
others unlucky, xn part at least through mytho- 
logical associations (for such calendars on papyrus 
see art. Calendar [Egyptian], § 2). Such con- 
siderations had to be taken into special account 
where magical rites were concerned, and perhaps 
more attention was paid to the question of time 
than is indicated in the brief instructions usually 
given as to the performance of the manual i ites. 

Of one spell we learn that it had to be recited ‘ at eventide, 
when the sun is setting ’ (ZaubersprUche, verso 3. 7) , m 
another case seven knots have to be tied, * one in the morning-, 
and another in the evening, until seven knots are complete ’ 
{Zauberspruche, verso 3. 3), 

Magical rites were also in demand for safe- 
guarding men against dangerous periods of the 
year. As in ancient Mexico (GjB*, pt. iv., 
Osiris, Attis, and Adonis^, London, 1914, ii. 28, 
n. 3), the intercalary days, in Egypt known as 
the five epagomenal days, were fraught with 
exceptional risks, against which enchantments 
w^ere employed {Pap. Leyden 34^) ; the user of 
these had to refrain from all work during the 
period in question (ib. 3. 4). 

Purity was requisite in him who would be bene- 
fited by magic {Booh of Overthrowing Apophis, 
24. 19, etc.), just as ch. Ixiv. of the Booh of the 
Dead was ordained to be recited by ‘one pure 
and clean, not having eaten venison or fish, and 
not having been near women.’ In another place 
the user of a spell is charged to purify himself 
for nine days, and his servants are to do the 
same (E. Naville, ‘Destruction des hommes,’ 
line 79, in TBBA iv. [1876] 16). 

Secrecy was essential in dealing with magic. 
In reference to a spell written on a strip of 
fine linen the warning is given that ‘it is not 
to be looked at ’ {Pap. Leyden 348, recto 2. 7) ; 
of another it is said mat it must not be used for 
any one except him for whom it was prescribed 
{ib. verso 8. 6). For similar instructions in the 
Booh of the Dead see J, Baillet, Id^es morales 
dans VMgypte antique, Blois, 1912, pp, 72-76. 

8 . Magic and medicine.— Magical spells are 
often recommended on account of their proven 
efficacy ; ‘ a true remedy on many occasions ’ is 
a formula extremely frequent in the magical 
papyri {e.g., Pap. Leyden 347, 13. 2-3). This 
appeal to experience indicates a desire to justify 
magic as a science, and hints at the possibility of 
a real science arising out of it. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that Egj ptiau medicine is the 
tlirect offspring of Egyptian magic, and that it 


never became really emancipated from its parent.^ 
The medical books are seldom free from incanta- 
tions, and the magical papyri are leavened with 
medical prescriptions (e.g., Zauberspruche, recto 
7. 2). In the selection of drugs the doctrine 
of properties undoubtedly played a great part, 
though the defectiveness of our evidence and the 
fact that medicine was in process of becoming an 
empirical science tend bo conceal this from our 
observation. It is no argument against the thesis 
here supported that many of the herbs and drugs 
prescribed were actually, and were known to be, 
wholesome. In the first place, magic itself is 
not necessarily irrational in its methods, and, in 
the second place, even the utility of many whole- 
some things like onions was based upon essentially 
magical conceptions (see above, § 7 (1)). The 
exotic and abhorrent nature of many drugs 
cannot conceivably be explained except as due 
to superstitious reasons ; how else could one ac- 
count for the use of ‘ the bones of an oxyrhynclius- 
fish ’ {Mhers, 6. 3), or ‘ the urine of a male ass that 
has begqtten another’ (Griffith, Petrie Papyri, 
London, 1898, pi. 5, 1. 18)? It is significant that 
the latter medicament occurs in a treatise on 
midwifery and kindred topics. One can often 
make a shrewd guess at tlie meaning of a pre- 
scription. To cure a complaint called ‘ the working 
of charms ’ {limt-s') the following is prescribed : 

‘A large beetle Qi.prr), whose head and wings have been cut 
off. To be burnt and put into fat, and then applied ’ (Mers, 
88. 13). 

The point of this must surely be that, the word 
for beetle being derived from the verb khoper {hpr), 

‘ to become,’ a mutilated beetle would symbolize 
the frustrated achievement of a purpose ; the pur- 
pose here to be frustrated was ‘the working of 
charms.’ 

It must not he imagined that there was no 
distinction betw^een a medical prescription and a 
magical rite. The former consisted mainly, if not 
wholly, of what may be considered as a specialized 
development of the manual rite, namely, the 
enumeration of drugs and directions fox their use. 
The diagnosis, which is ushered in by the words 
‘ so shaitthou say’ {dd-lirh), and which sometimes 
precedes the list of drugs, may owe its origin to 
the oral rite of magic — ^just as the magician some- 
times declares that he knows the name of the 
enemy. A difference is made in the medical papyri 
between an ‘ incantation ’ {shUnet) and a ‘ remedy ’ 
{pahhret) ; the latter is, in the main, an enumera- 
tion of drugs. In the same way the physician 
(sunu) was not quite the same thing as the 
magician ; the physician might be a layman, while 
the magician was a priest (below, § g). 

That even in the ‘remedy’ (pakhret) magical 
ideas were latent may be proved by some additional 
evidence. The following is explicit enough ; 

* Formula for drinking a remedy .* Welcome, remedy, wel- 
come, which destroyesfc the trouble in this my heart and m 
these my lunbs. The magic (&.tfce’) of Horus is victorious m the 
remedy ’ (^pakhret) (Fibers, 2. 1-2). 

We also find formulae to be recited in applying 
remedies generally {Ebers, 1. 1-11), in using the 
medicine-measures (Pap. med. Eearst, 13. 14), in 
using animal fat {%b. 14. 4), and so forth. These 
formulae seem intended to supply the place of the 
incantations of which most medical prescriptions 
have purged themselves ; their reintroduction was 
a reactionary step. 

Where, then, does medicine begin and magic 
end ? There is no definite boundary-line. Medi- 
cine may be said to begin when incantations are 
no longer used. At that point medicine becomes a 
technique, though using means which it does not 
understand, and which, if it pauses to give ex- 

1 The writer thus agrees with the views of E. Thramer (in 
art Health and Gods of Hbalino [Greek]) agamst F. von 
Oefele and H. Schneider. 
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lanations, it explains by supers feitious reasons. 

o far as medicine was practised without a sense 
of mystery and without making appeals to faith, 
it was a technique of ordinary life like any other ; 
but, wherever there was consciousness of its excep- 
tional, occult nature, it might be said to lapse 
back into the domain of magic. E^ptian medi- 
cine was at its best in diagnosis and in its physio- 
logical speculations ; the materia medica^ on the 
other hand, remained permanently under the 
influence of magical conceptions. 

9. The magician. — Greek alchemistic treatise 
quoted by Maspero {PSBA xiii. [1891] 502) exactly 
defines the difference between the physician {sunu) 
and the practitioner of magic. The former exercises 
his craft d7r6 ^i^Xlov , , . jnTjxapcKCost * mechanically 
and by book/ while the latter is a * priest ’ (kpeiJs), 
* acting through his own religious feeling ’ (dtd r^s 
IBias 5ei(n5aLjj.ovtas iroiCov). There appears to be no 
common word for ‘magician’ ‘charmer,* e,g. , in 
EberSy 99. 3, is very rare), and magicians certainly 
formed no caste of their own. It is in accordance 
with the homogeneity of religion and magic 
emphasized above {§ 2) that the priests should 
have been the chief repositaries of magical know- 
ledge, and particularly those priests whose func- 
tion it was to be versed in the sacred writings. 
The subjects of many of the books kept in the 
library of the temple of Edfu cannot be described 
otherwise than as magical (see H. Brugsch, Aegypt- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1889-90, p. 156; of. Clem, Alex. 
Strom, vi. 268). The ‘lector-priest’ {chrai-hab) is 
specially named as empowered to perform cures 
{Pap, med. BerUn, 8. 10), as having discovered 
incantations {Bap, med. London^ 8. 12), and as 
being endowed with the gift of prophecy {Bap. 
Betershurg 1116 B, recto 9) ; and the wonder- 
workers at the court of Cheops in the tale were aU 
‘chief lectors’ (see Erman, marchen des Bapyrus 
WestcaVy i. 21). A passage in the Ebers Bapyrm 
(99. 2) singles out the ‘ priests of Sakhmet ’ {rdeh 
Sahhmet) for special mention as skilled members 
of the magico-medical profession ; this is because 
Sakhmet was a baleful goddess who manifested her 
wrath in inflicting disease ; her priests were likely to 
know best how to cope with her. Priests, doctors, 
and sacred scribes alike received the final touches 
to their education at colleges called * the house of 
life’ [por'onlch ) ; of these we know but little. 

A ‘chief physician* of the time of Danus describes how he 
was summoned by Pharaoh to restore the per^'onkh (in Sais) 
‘ because His Majesty knew the value of this {i.e. the medical) 
art ’ {ZA xxxvii. [1899J 74). There was a per-^onhh at Abydos, 
apparently attached to the temple {Louvre A 9S=Z2 xkxiI 
[1894] 119). The word lepoypa/i/xarny in the bilingual decrees is 
rendered in the demotic as ‘scribes of the house of life* (see 
Griffith, Rytands Papyri, Manchester, 1909, p. 81, n. 13, Stories 
of the Sigh Priests, p. 19). Magic could be learnt at the per- 
onkh (ib. ; Pap, mag. Harris, 6. 10). 

On the whole, we receive the impression that 
less importance was attached in Egypt than in 
other lands to the personality of the magician ; his 

owers might in some cases Be due to special gifts, 

ut, broadly speaking, the belief in magic was a 
tribute to knowledge, and not to the supernatural 
powers of certain men. The instructions appended 
to magical incantations usually presuppose that 
private individuals could use them for their own 
profit if only they observed the right precautions. 
Thus the magician’s presence was not essential, 
and his authority lay solely in the fact that he was 
the possessor of magical knowledge; the epithet 
‘knower of things’ {rakh ikhet) was commonly 
ap;plied to him {Behhtm Stele, 11 ; Ebers, 1. 9). 
This point is well brought out in a passage describ- 
ing the all- wisdom of the Pharaoh Amosis : 

‘ An unique king, whom Sothis taught, praised of the goddess 
of writing ; the reverence of Thbth is beside him, and he gives 
fco him knowledge of things, so that he guides scribes according 
to the true rule. He is one great of T}Xke* * (Sethe, Urkunden, 
IV. [Leipzig, 1900] 19 f,). 


10. Celebrities in magic.— Egyptian-wise, we 
will begin with the gods. Thoth was the most 
powerful of all magicians ; in the end this qualifi- 
cation of bis gave rise to the fame of Hermes 
Trismegistos (g.v, ; see Griffith, Stories of the High 
Briests, p. 68). The skill of Thoth as a magician 
is associated with his reputation as the inventor 
of hieroglyphs and the sciences of astronomy and 
mathematics ; in the myth of Osiris he played the 
part of ‘ physician of the eye of Horus ’ {Bap. med. 
Hearst, 14. 6). Isis enjoyed great fame as a sor- 
ceress, mainly on account of the charms which she 
devised to protect her infant son Horus {Bap. 
Turin, 31 + 77. 6 ; Ebers, 1. 12and^amm). Horus 
himself was not devoid of magical ability, though 
it was mainly in his skill in warding on attacks 
that this was displayed ; the Horus of Letopolis is 
described as the ‘ chief physician in the house of 
Re* ’ {Bap. Turin, 124. 6). The eye of the sun-god, 
which was subseq^uently called the eye of Horus 
and identified with the TJrseus-snake on the fore- 
head of Re' and of the Pharaohs, the earthly repre- 
sentatives of Re', finally becoming synonymous 
ivith the crown of Lower Egypt, was a mighty 
goddess, Uto or Buto by name; she is often 
referred to as Weret-hiike’, ‘she who is great of 
magic’ (Sethe, Untersuchungen zur Geseh. und 
Altert'umskunde Aegyptens, v. [Leipzig, 1912] 128) 

According to Manetho, King Athotbis of the 1st 
dyn. practised medicine and composed anatomical 
books. Under King Zoser of the Illrd dyn. lived 
the wise Imhotep, whose skill as a doctor led to his 
identification by the Greeks with Asclepius ; like 
Amenhotpe, sou of Hepu, a famous man of the 
reign of Amenophis III. (XVIIIth dyn.), Imhotep 
was in late times worshipped as a god (see art. 
Heroes and Hero-Gods [Egyptian], II. 2). The 
prince Hardedef, a son of Cheops, was similarly 
noted for his deep learning and wise utterances ; 
he was the reputed discoverer of various books of 
Wed incorporated in the Book of the Dead (see 
Erman, Mdrchen des Bapyrus PFestear, i. 18). 
Another royal prince, who was high priest of 
Ptah, became the hero of many tales in which he 
appears as a great magician ; this was Khamwese, 
one of the innumerable progeny of Ramesses ll. 
(see Griffith, Stories of the High Briests, p. 21). 
In the later Greek and patristic literature reference 
is made to various Egyptian magicians of note, 
Sochos, Psenosiris, and, above all, Nectanebo, the 
last native Pharaoh, who plays an important part 
in the legend of Alexander the Great, 

11. The nature of Eg3rptian magic, — The 
magical rite, as described in § 7, was by no means 
wholly irrational in its methods ; indeed, granting 
its premisses, namely the existence of gods and 
demons, the theory of possession, the principles 
of sympathy, and the doctrine of properties, its 
manner of setting to work was perfectly logical 
and businesslike. Here, at first sight, we are face 
to face with a paradox ; the essence of Wed we 
stated to reside in its opposition to the mechanism 
of ordinary action (§1), yet now the methods of 
magic are declared^ to be simple and straight- 
forward. The fact is that no explanation of the 
magical rite is afforded by the consideration of its 
parts either severally or collectively ; its explana- 
Uon can be sought only in the concept of hiTed , which 
is a thing apart from, and, as it were, superimposed 
upon, the methods and premisses of the magical 
rite, a sort of pervading vital principle making 
this what it is.^ Without the concept of Wed the 
magical rite would doubtless have seemed to the 
Egyptians no more than what to us it appears 
to be, a puerile, though not wholly meaningless, 

1 For the prool of this assertion see H. Hubert and M. Mauss, 
‘Eaquisse d’une throne g6n6rale de la magie,’ in ASot vii. 
[1902-08], esp. pp. 97-108. 
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combhiation of words and pantomime. There was 
perhaps once a period when even the most gifted 
were utterly ignorant of the limitations of their 
own power and that of the world outside ; they saw 
forces which they treated personally in all kinds 
of external phenomena, and the law of sympathy 
seemed to them very good logic indeed. In this 
hypothetical period magic and science were undiffer- 
entiated. Later on, a distinction became gradually 
discernible between the simple techniques of ordi- 
nary life and the less successful or, at least, less 
trustworthy means by which men sought to achieve 
more dijBScult aims, and the notion of MM, or 
magical power, was precipitated. Elhe* gathered 
ronnd itself just those less matter-of-fact precon- 
ceptions which were found unserviceable m ordi- 
nary life, and these became its methods. Now, 
the simple techniques are always able to detect, 
amid the complex environment in which acts are 
necessarily performed, the actual determining fac- 
tor in their results ; not so Mk6\ which is therefore 
apt to regard the whole complex environment as 
essential to the achievement of its purposes. This 
is the reason for the meticulous attention that 
Mice" pays to detail, the set form of words to be 
recited, the restrictions as to time and place, the 
purity of the oflSciant, etc. The more restricted 
the domain of hike" became and the less successful 
it was, the greater the necessity which it felt of 
insisting on its own inherent efficaciousness, and 
of diverting attention from its methods j hence its 
love of secrecy, and its use of mystic, incom- 
prehensible jargon to enhance the impression of 
the wisdom lying behind it. In this context 
mention must be made of two more ways in 
which it was sought to obtain credit for hlke^^ 
namely the appeal to antiquity and the appeal to 
authority. 

Such aud such a rite was * found at nightfall in the forecourt 
of the temple of Coptos as a secret of this goddess (Isis) by a 
lector of that fane ; the earth was in darkness, but the moon 
shone upon this book, illuminating it on every side. It was 
brought as a wonder to King Oheops ’ {Pap. med. London, 
8. 11-13). 

The papyrus from which this quotation comes was 
written in the time of Amenophis III. , more than 
a thousand years after the reign of Cheops, A 
mythical origin is assigned to other spells. 

One was said to have been ‘invented by Geb on his own 
behalf * (Pap. med. Hearst, 5. 11) , while others were devised by 
Nut or Isis on behalf of Ee* (zT>. 6. 13, 15). 

A more reputable way of appraising the value 
of a magical rite was by appealing to the test of 
experience ; it is often claimed for a particular 
spell that it has been successful on many occasions 
(see above, § 8). Where the claim has proved 
justifiable, or where it has seemed sufficiently so 
for the rite to pass into general nse, the more 
mysterious elements rapidly disappear, and the 
rite becomes an ordinary technique ; so in the case 
of medicine and, it may be here added, of legal 
oaths.^ Nothing can better illuminate the nature 
of hike" than the alterations which it undergoes in 
the’course of its transformation into some ordinary 
technique. 

Litbraturb. — T his has been indicated in the body of the 
article. Of general treatises may be named E, A. W. Budge, 
Egyptian Magio^, London, 1901 ; A. Erman, Xgyptisehe Sa- 
Ugion^, Berlin, 1909, ch. vii. ; A. Moret, LaMdgie dans VBgypU 
anoimne {Bihhothhque do vulgarisation du MusiAGuimet, xx.), 
Paris, 1907; A. Wiedemann, Magie und Zauherez im cUten 
Kgypten {her alte Onentf vol. vi., pt. iv.), Leipzig, 1905. 

Alan H. Gabdinee. 

MAGIC (Greek and Roman). — I. Introluq- 
yojjr,— It is practically impossible to extract 
anything from the great mass of magic theory 
and practice as certainly the particular contribu- 
tion of any given people. There is no system of 
human thought which, in its unchanging essential 

1 Legal oaths are, of course, a fairly effectual way of 
guaranteeing truthfulness ; but less because the implied curs© 
ts feared than because perjury Is a criminal offence. 


principles, is more primitive and, for that very 
reason, more cosmopolitan, more literally devoid 
of distinguishable national traits, than magic. 
Anything which might be considered indigenous 
is usually secondary as well as comparatively 
unimportant, and, in any case, can rarely be 
identified with certainty. This is especially true 
of the two great nations of classical antiquity. 
Here, as elsewhere, magic was believed and prac- 
tised by the common man, and even the literary 
record of magic theory and practice begins with 
Homer and continues with increasing volume and 
particularity until the latest times. But, rich as 
they are, the records of classical magic are too 
incomplete and the possibility of filling the lacunse 
is too remote to warrant us in hoping that a search 
for the indigenous would meet with any success. 
We shall therefore omit all reference to this aspect 
of our subject. For this reason, too, as well as on 
account of the intimate cultural relations between 
Greece and Rome, it seems best to deal with the 
two nations as one. 

I. Magic and religion.— From more than one 
point of view the civili 2 ation of classical antiquity 
is still quite justified in challenging comparison 
with that of any other period in history. No 
civilization has shown such remarkable ability to 
observe, reflect, organize, and create in so many 
great departments of human thought and action. 
And yet among all the higher civflizations of the 
world there is none in which magic — of ail things 
the most relentlessly and essentially primitive 
— had such an abiding influence, none in which 
men had such a perennial interest in the subject, 
none in which the progress of magic from the lore 
of the farmer to the lucubrations of the philo- 
sopher is more clearly marked and more profuse! 
illustrated. 

The paradox, however, is only apparent. Owing 
to its exaggerated conservatism, the religion of 
both nations always remained amazingly primi- 
tive, so primitive that it was always impossible 
to distinguish it from ma^c on the basis of any 
essential 4etails of ceremonial or of the generaliza- 
tions from which they were derived. Even the 
doctrine of incantation, with aU the conclusions 
for which it is ultimately responsible, was never 
distinctive of the one as opposed to the other. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the Greeks and Romans 
were always in the position of their primitive 
ancestors — they were utterly unable to differenti- 
ate clearly between magic and their religion on 
the basis of this or of any other criterion which, 
when seriously applied, would have left their 
religion unimpaired, and at the same time would 
have transformed their once redoubtable magic 
into an interesting but harmless fossil. Their 
only course was to cling to the ancient distinction 
of official recognition. 

According to this distinction, ‘(religion is prescribed, official, 
an organized cult. Magic is prohibited, secret ; at most it is 
permitted, without being prescribed' (N. W. Thomas, EBr^^ 
xvii. 806, summarizing H. Hubert). 

Magic cannot be distinguished from religion by 
the doctrine of sympathy, or by any supposed 
necessary sequence of cause and effect, or even by 
its maleficent character. Relmon, then, is the 
orthodox, magic is heterodox, it being understood, 
of course, that for the Greeks and Romans the 
criterion of orthodoxy was the official recognition 
of their own State. The god must be officially 
recognized by the State, and his ceremonial must 
be the one prescribed by the official experts of the 
State. Other gods, and therefore their cere- 
monials, are heterodox. Even orthodox gods must 
be approached only by prescribed ceremonials. 

This Graeco-Roman retention of the primitive 
distinction between magic and religion is our only 
guide in establishing meaning and coherence in 
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the hewildering array of phenomena with which 
we have to deal. For instance, it will be seen at 
once that the only effect of this criterion, so far as 
magic itself is concerned, is, so to speak, to define 
its social position. It does not necessarily destroy 
or even impair the belief m the reality and power 
of magic as such ; on the contrary, from the very 
nature of the distinction, it takes them both for 
granted. Hence the persistence of magic in a 
civilization otherwise so advanced as was that of 
classical antiq^uity. 

We must assume this test of orthodoxy, in 
the case of Cato’s cure for a sprained liip {dt Agr, 
160). By any other test it is patently magic ; but 
Cato did not consider it magic, or be would not 
have recommended it. It was orthodox, i.e., it was 
Roman, it had an immemorial tradition in the 
Roman countryside,* at the most, it had become 
secularized. By the same test the old Roman 
litual for calling out and appropriating the gods 
of a conquered city (Macrob. III. ix. 7) is religion, 
and the operation known as ‘calling down the 
moon ’ is magic. Again, the same criterion is 
responsible for the well-known method of raising 
the heterodox to the orthodox by official recog- 
nition. This device of naturalizing foreign cults 
and thereby embracing within the sphere of their 
influence heaven and hell as well as humanity, is 
several times illustrated in the religious history of 
the Romans.^ 

All foreign religions, therefore, were classified as 
magic. The foreign cult, as such, was occasionally 
despised, but quite as often it was thought to be 
full of terrible possibilities in the way of mys- 
terious knowledge. Tins was especially the case 
if its possessors were an older nation or a nation 
far away in space or time. Despite their native 
good sense, the Greeks were much impressed by 
the pretentious wisdom of the East, as after them 
were the Romans by the complicated mummeries 
of the Etruscans. Nations living far away, par- 
ticularly those who live at or near the place where 
the sun rises from the under world in the morning 
or goes down into it at night, are notable for their 
knowledge of magic. Under such circumstances 
as these whole nations may he endowed by nature 
with magic power, especially for some given thing. 
Remoteness in time is, if anything, a more power- 
ful factor than remoteness in space. When a faith 
has been superseded, it thereoy becomes magic. 
In Italy the term la, moGhia rehgiom is known to 
he used as a synonym for * magic.’ So the elder 
and alien race is apt to he looked upon, especially 
by those who superseded it in the same country, 
as a race of formidable magicians — so formidable, 
in fact, and, by reason of their antiquity, so much 
nearer the days of the gods, that they themselves 
are sometimes believed to have been of super- 
natural origin. But they are still heterodox, they 
belong to the old order of things, they are more or 
less allied to the Lords of Misrule. 

One of the most characteristic features of magic 
is a direct result of this persistent association of 
the heterodox and the foreign. Prom the very 
first, there is no magician like the one from foreign 
parts (Theocr. ii. 162 and often), no magic like the 
imported brand. Helen’s nepenthe (Horn. Od. iv. 
219), as the poet is careful to tell ns, was ‘ Egyp- 
tian’; the very word ‘magic’ suggests the influ- 
ence of Persia ; and to the end of the Empire the 
native practitioner had no vogue as compared with 
that of his rival who was, or pretended to be, from 
Egypt, Chaldsea, Colchis, India, or any other place 
but Borne. 

It is true, of course, that ‘magic is prohibited, 
secret; at the most, not prescribed.’ But, so far 
as classical antiquity is concerned, these distinc- 

1 E. Schmidt, ‘Kultubertragungen/ miiyr viii. 2 (1909]. 


tions seem to he secondary and derivative. Magic 
was prohibited because it was heterodox. The 
Romans, in particular, disliked secret rites of any 
sort, above all, foreign rites with mysUna, like 
those Greek cults so much affected by the Greeks 
themselves. If the Greeks objected to the secrecy 
of magic, it could only have been because magic 
itself was heterodox. So far, then, as seciecy was 
felt to characterize magic as opposed to religion, 
the ultimate source of the distinction in Greece as 
well as in Rome was the criterion of orthodoxy. 
To the same criterion is due the fact that, as a 
rule, men turned to magic for the things which 
they could not or would not ask of religion. Nor, 
of course, was magic necessarily maleficent; on 
the contrary, it might he distinctly otherwise. So 
long as orthodoxy was the test, magic was magic 
whether it happened to be white or black — and 
this, of course, explains why the Roman law never 
made any attempt to distinguish between the two. 

2 . Magic and legislation.— The general reputa- 
tion of magic at all times was due to the same 
criterion ; it was always illicit, it was always 
distrusted, it always had a had name. And when 
the law stepped m — as it did at an early date in 
both Greece and Rome— the orthodox and the 
legal, the heterodox and the illegal, became 
synonymous terms. Magic was then criminal, 
and punished accordingly. The history of magic 
before the law began at an early period, but, so 
far, at least, as Greece is concerned, our records 
are too incomplete to give a very satisfactory idea 
of the question. In Greece, however, as in Rome, 
it concerned itself most seriously with the matter 
of strange religions— a burning^ question as soon 
as communication with the outside world became 
more intimate and extensive ; still more in Rome 
when, owing to rapid expansion after the Second 
Punic War, alien beliefs and rituals came pouring 
in from every side. From the Decemviri to Theo- 
dosius and beyond, the Roman laws against magic 
were affirmed and reaffirmed, the domain of magic 
was at once particularized and extended, new laws 
were frequently passed, and the jurisprudence of 
the subject grew steadily in volume and import- 
ance. And, so far as the legal aspect of magic 
is concerned, it may be emmasized anew that, 
whether in Greece or in Rome, the nltimate 
foundation and guide of procedure was always 
the old criterion of orthoaoxjr. It is clear, for 
instance, that the characteristic tendency of the 
law to extend its scope was both suggested and 
guided by this criterion. It was particularly use- 
mi whenever the law felt obliged to take cogniz- 
ance of some system of activity more or less 
mental that was ‘^ood in parts’ — such, c.y., as 
divination which stands on the border line 
between magic and religion, or alchemy (g.v.), 
which hovers in like manner between magic and 
science, or, again, certain types of mysticism 
which were more or less an amalgam of 
magic and logical thinking. In every case what 
was to he considered legal and what illegal was 
determined by official recognition. Above all, the 
inclusion of foreign rites and religions within the 
legal concept of magic was an obvious and entirely 
logical deduction from the test of orthodoxy. Not 
only so, hut by the same test it was equally obvious 
that precisely those foreign rites were the most 
serious question in magic. How, e.g., shall we 
define the legal status of the native religions of 
the provinces? The final solution was again 
entirely logical. The Emperor was the civil and 
religious representative of the State. He was 
therefore entitled to investigate them and to make 
such' use of them as seemed proper. But this 
privilege his alone, and only by virtue of Ms 
office, in fihe hands of private individuals it was 
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considered dangerous, and no doubt it was largely 
for this reason that magic was so rigorously pro- 
scribed and its illegality so sedulously kept alive. ^ 

The recorded history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of foreign rites begins with the c.wuse> 
ciUhre of its type, the Senatus consult um de 
Bacchanahhus in 186 B.C. (Livy, xxxix. 8~19),® in 
connexion with which it was ordered that all 
books of divination and magic should be de- 
stroyed. The history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of magic, whether directed against 
specific practices or against the art as a whole, 
begins with the Decemviri {Leges XII. Tab, 
viii. 8 a).® Notable in later days was the Lex 
Corneha de Sicariis et Veneficis in 82 B.C.'* Dio 
Cassius (xlix. 43) tells us that in 32 B.O. the tri- 
umvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, banished 
the magicians and astrologi, and refers (lii. 36) to a 
speech by M£ecenas against foreign religions and 
secret societies for purposes of magic. In A.D. 
16 Tiberius banished the magicians and matKe- 
matici^ and in the same reign L. Pituanius was 
thrown from the Tarpeian Bock and P. Marcius 
was executed ‘more prisco" outside the Porta 
Esq^uilina (Tac. Ann, ii. 32), and Mamercus 
Scaurus committed suicide to escape a suit 
for magic {ib, vi. 29). Under Nero, Servilia, 
the young daughter of Soranus, was accused of 
selling part of her dowry to procure the means to 
save her father’s life by magic rites {ih, xvi. 31). 
The jirescriptions of Tiberius were renewed by 
Claudius {io. xii. 62) and Vitellius (Suet. Vitell. 
14), and the end of official paganism was marked 
by the laws of Diocletian against the malefici, 
ManichcBi, and mathematici [Coll. XV, iii. 1 
[Huschke]). Sometimes the law prescribed special 
and severe punishments, and how far the law 
itself had extended by the 3rd cent. A.i>. may 
be seen from the Sententice of lulius Paullus ® on 
the Lex Cornelia de Sicariis i 

* Qui alDortionis aut amatormm poculum dant, etsi id dolo 
non faciant, tamen mail exempli res esfc, humiliores in metallum, 
honestiores in insulam amissa parte bonorum relegantur ; quod 
si ex hoc mulier aut homo perierit, summo supplicio adficiuntur. 
Qui sacra impia nocturnave ub quern obcantarent, defigerent, 
ohhg'arent, fecermt faciendave curaverint, aut cruci suffigunbur 
aut hestiis obiiciuntur. Qui hominem immolavermt exve ema 
sanguine litaverint, fanum templumve polluerint hestiis obiici- 
untur, vel si honestiores suit capite puniuntur. Magic® artis 
conscioa summo supplicio addci placuit, id est, hestiis ohiici aut 
cruci sutSgi. Ipsi autem magi vivi exuruntur. Lihros magicse 
artis apud se neminem habere licet; et penes quosoumque 
reperti sint, bonis ademptis amhustia his puhlice honestiores 
in insulam deportantur, humiliores capite pumuntur. Non 
tantum huius artis professio, sed etiam scientia prohibita est.' 
See also the Cod. Theodos, ix. 16, xvi. 10 ; Cod. Justin, ix. 18. 

Doubtless the object of tbe law was or, at least, 
ought to have been merely to punish the abuse 
of magic (Plato, Legg. 933 D), but it went much 
further than that. All the old laws were revived 
and reinforced by new legislation as soon as, under 
Constantine, Christianity succeeded paganism as I 
the ofificial religion of the Empire. Of course, the 
moment the change was effected Christianity be- 
came the plaintiff and paganism the defendant in 
the ancient process of Religion v. Magic. It was 
Christianity now that was responsible for the wel- 
fare of the State in this world. But, among other 
things, Christianity differed essentially from pagan- 
ism in the fact that it had also a keen interest in the 
welfare of every member of the State in the world 
to come. Between the two, the new representative 
of orthodoxy— in the hands of those who do not 
understand or appreciate its message and meaning, 
the most intolerant of all religions— thought fit to 

1 T. Mommsen, ‘ Beligionsf revel nach romisohen Recht,' in H. 
von Syhel’s Hist. Zeitsohr, Ixiv. [1890] 389-429, reprinted m 
OesammeZte Sohrtften, Berlin, 1905 ff., iii. 889-422. 

2 0. G. Bruns, Fontes iwrisromani antigwi®, Freiburg, 1898, 

p. 160. 

s 16. p. SO. ^ Ih. p. 93. 

5 Collected by P. E, Huschke, Oorjpm lufispmdentxos ant&iua- 
Leipzig, 1908-11, V. xxiii. 14 fl., vol. ii. p. 1491. 


proceed against its predecessor with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause and a rigour that amounted to 
persecution,^ 

The practice of the courts naturally went hand 
in hand with the law and was regulated by it. 
The charge of magic in one form or another was 
always a cause of action. It was perhaps most 
common in cases in which our plea is * undue influ- 
ence.’ In Greek testamentary law, e.g.^ this plea 
was specified either as hirh tpap/ndsup or as ywaixl 
7r€i66fjt.€vos {i.e., ‘ drugs,’ in the ancient sense of the 
word, or ‘ persuaded by one’s wife ’). 

The best known case of this kind is tbe one brought against 
Apuleius, the iamoua rhetor and author of the 2nd cent, a.b., 
by the relatives of the impressionable old widow, Pudentilla, 
whom he had lust married. The charge was that he had won 
her affections by magic, and specified practices were alleged.^ 
The legal basis of the action was perhaps ultimately the Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Venajiais passed by Sulla in 82 B.o. The 
defendant conducted his own case and won it by a speech, the 
de Magia, which still survives and is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of magic in that period. It must be said, how- 
ever, that for the most part the great rhetor does nob touch 
upon the real point at issue. 

Considering tbe comparative frequency of such 
litigation in everyday life, we can understand with 
what interest the Athenian audience listened to 
the famous scene in the Andromache of Euripides 
in which she is charged by Hermione, the wife of 
Neoptolemus, with winning his affections by the 
use of philtres. Her dignified and stinging reply, 

‘ Not of my philtres thy lord hateth thee, 

But that thy nature is no mate for his. 

That is the love-charm : woman, 'tis not beauty 
That witcheth bridegrooms, nay, but nobleness ’ 

(206 ff. ; tr. A. S. Way, Tragedies^ London, 1894-98), 
is doubtless the poet’s own protest against the folly 
of such a charge. But, if one may judge from 
cases still occasionally reported in the daily press, 
it is a charge which, old as it is, will never cease 
to be preferred in one form or another. 

3 . Derivation and definition.— All the words for 
‘magic’ in Greek and Latin record some real or 
supposed fact in the history of the subject or else 
indicate that some particular manifestation of it 
was sufficiently prominent to stand for the whole. 
Tbs ordinary Greek words for ‘magic' are /uict-yeta, 7 oif}T€ta, 
and ^apfiaKeCa. The last two are old and popular. The yo'^rrjf, 
according to the derivation offered by the Greeks themselves 
— aTTO Twv yoSiP /cat r5>p 0pT}vaiV twv ev rots ra/jiots yivo/c^vwv — 
was specifically a necromancer in the original sense of that 
word, i.e.i like the Witch of Endor, he called up the dead 
(ve/cuoftamta)— a thing which in all ages has been one of the 
most important specialties of the magic art. It is true that the 
derivation just quoted is on the face of it equally descriptive of 
professional mourners, and, as Hubert observes,^ tbe two occu- 
ations are not incompatible. The yoijTrf? may very well have 
een both. But, as we shall see below, tbe old etymologist is 
not thinking of mourners ; he is giving a very good description 
of a special and particular type of magic with which he himself 
was doubtless quite familiar. The •voiiTrj? was, no doubt, much 
feared by the population in general, but he was also more or 
less a roadside charlatan, and in other respects the associations 
with a person of his type were such that of the three ordinary 
names of ‘ magic,’ yotireca appears always to have been the most 
distinctly pejorative. The prominence of tfiappaKeia in this con- 
nexion is due to the primitive idea that the action of anjr drujg 
(^ap/xa/cpv)— using that word in its most extended application— is 
due to magic power. In its original sense ^apnaxeia means the 
science which deals with the magic properties of plants and 
simples. Hence the <l>appaic6i^m all countries the primitive 
ancestor of the doctor, the apothecary, and the toxicologist 
(amateur or professional)— was the magician whose specialty 
was this particular branch of the subject, and the tjtdpimKWt 
i.e. the ‘drug’ which he prepared, was a magic charm. As 
such, the eflacacy of the (jiappaKov is enhanced, if not actually 
conditioned, by the incantation which generally is associated 
with some stage of its history. In most cases, too, it must 
be discovered, prepared, or given under certain conditions or 
in a certain way. Of course, its effect may be helpful or 
harmful according to ttie intentions of the giver. Hence the 
secondary use of the word in the sense of either a ' poison' or 
a ‘remedy.’ Homer himself generally distinguishes by the use 
of an adjective (Od. iv. 230). The origin and use of uayeU 
(Lat. mc^ia), from which, through the substantivized adjecfeve 
(xexvi? magica), our own word is derived, are an 

1 Maury, La Magie et Jastrologiey p. 106 fl. 

2 A, Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die 
antike Zauherei,’ in iJKr iv. 2 [1908] pp. 75-344. 

s In Daremherg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Magia,’ p, 1499. 
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excellent illustration of the Greek and Roman attitude towards 
an alien faith to which allusion has already been made. In its 
original and restricted sense /u,a 7 eta meant nothing more than 
the religion of the Persian Magi (so, c.p., Plato, Aleio. 1 . 123 A). 
It is well known that this faith, which was imported to Greece 
by the Magi (o'.!!.), takes rank as one of the great religums of 
the world. But it was imported, and had no official standing ; 
even though impressive, it was unauthorized. Between these 
two facts fxayeia became a general term for ‘ magic ’ as early, at 
least, as the 4th cent. B.c., as we see from Theophrastus, Hist, 
Plant IX. 17, and, perhaps, Aristotle, frag. 36 1 (though tos is 
only an indirect quotation by Biog. Laert, proomi, vi 8), and 
thereafter retained no apparent traces of its specific and preten* 
tious origin. Mayeia is perhaps the most colourless of the three 
w'ords : yo-rrreia, except when it returns to its onginal and dis- 
tinctive use, is a pejorative term for magic in general ; <^)ap^a- 
Kiia, when used generically, is possibly fuller than the others of 
vague and dreadful associations ; but otherwise there seems to 
have been no great difference between them in current speech 
Heaychius, e.gf., defines yoiyreta by fiayeta, and for Poiphynus 
the general term for ‘magic 'is yoijreta (pejorative) and what- 
ever may be detached from it is religion. The Mystics (e./;., 
Porphyr. de Abstinentia, ii. 40) differentiated theoretically the 
use of these words ; they distinguish between good magic and 
bad magic, and enter into all sorts of subtle speculations regard- 
ing the hierarchy of demons through whose aid the gfood or the 
bad magic, as the case maybe, is able to accomplish its purpose. 
The Alexandrian school of philosophers undertook to draw a 
distinction between yoi^reca and the particularly pretentious 
theurgia of later daj'^s. But Augustine (de Oiv. JDei, x. 9) is too 
much of a practical, clear-headed Roman not to see the essential 
weakness of the entire theory. The worship of God, he says, 
is a matter of ‘ simplioi fide atque fiducia pietatis, non incanta- 
tionibus et carramibug nefariae cunositatis arte compositis, 
quam vel magian vel detestahiliori nomine goetian vel honora- 
biiioil theurgian vocant, qui quasi conantur ista decernere et illi- 
citis artibus deditos alios damnabiles, quos et maleflcos vulgus 
appellat (hos enim ad goetian pertinere dicunt), alios autem 
laudabiles videri volunt, quibus theurgian deputant ; cum aint 
utnque ritibus fallacibus dsemonum ohstricti sub nominibus 
angelornm.* In other words, Christianity is orthodox ; therefore 
all else is heterodox, i.e, magic. And, whatever we call it, how- 
ever we disguise it, magic is — magic. This, of course, is nothing 
more or less than our familiar old criterion of orthodoxy, 
unimpaired and unaltered by the fact that Ghristianity instead 
of paganism happens to be the official and legal standard of 
comparison. For the Romans themselves — ^at least, after the 1st 
cent, A.J).— the difference between the malejkmt the venefimt^^ 
the saga, and the magus was only difference of degree.3 

Pliny’s opinion {EN' xxx. 2) is that magic began 
with medicine, and that the chief causes of further 
growth were the admixture of religion and astro- 
logy [ars mathematica)—Sill with intent to deceive. 
In the same way magic is extended to alchemy and 
divination (Tert. de Idol, 9, de Cultu Fern. If., 
etc.). Hubert ri^tly observes® that, in spite of 
the fact that the Chaldsei and the plain magicians 
are in the same class, a sharp distinction should 
be made between astrology and magic. The busi- 
ness of astrology is to foretell the very things 
w’hich it is the business of magic to prevent or, 
at least, to modify. If, therefore, magic enters 
into astrology, it is for that purpose {Fap, Paris^ 
2891, 2901, 2910). Hubert does acknowledge, how- 
ever, that the astrologer’s ceremonial in consulting 
the stars derives no small part of its efficacy from 
the fact that it has so much in common with the 
incantations of magic. We might, perhaps, add 
that the whole * science ’ of astrology is based upon 
a type of reasoning so primitive, so nearly akin 
to that upon which magic itseH is based, that 
one might be excused for failing to see sometimes 
where magic begins and astrology ends. There 
was at least one large and especially popular class 
of astrologers about whom there could be no 
doubt : the so-called ’larpo^a^ij/uartkof, or astrolog- 
ical quacks, whose entire practice was founded 
on speculations regarding the mystic properties 
and powers of mere numbers. The Roman legis- 
lators were quite justified in believing that, if 
there was any distinction between this meory and 
the theory of magic incantation, it was a distinc- 
tion without a difierence. 

It is also quite true, as Hubert insists,^ that 
alchemy should be reckoned per se as a science. 
We might add, however, that alchemy never had 

1 ed. V. Bose, Leipzig, 1886. 

2 T. Mommsen, ^trafreeht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 639 fl. 

3 Op. ait, p, 1496, 


a chance to be reckoned per se. Not until it 
assumed the alias of chemistry was it able to 
escape from its old associations with magic (see 
Alchemy). 

It has already been noted that divination, even 
by the old criterion of official sanction, occupies 
a more or less indeterminate position between 
magic and religion. Indeed, fxavTeta and magic 
are so thoioughly commingled that even in antique 
parlance the one is often merely a synonym for 
the other.^ In others a fairly sharp distinction is 
supplied by official sanction. Nekyomantia, for 
instance, was religious if used in a family cult, 
i.e., it was presumed that a man has the right to 
call up his own ancestors if he pleases. By a some- 
what similar presumption it was also sanctioned 
in the cult of the heroes.® Under any other cir- 
cumstances it is not only magic, but one of the 
most formidable and characteristic operations of 
magic. The same distinction holds good in another 
very important and extensive branch of divination, 
one in which every one was interested and which 
all the schools of philosophy, especially the Stoics, 
investigated and discussed at great length — the 
source, valuation, and inierpretation of dreams 
(dvupoKpicria » see DREAMS AND SLEEP, VoL V. p. 
30 f., and ef, Axtemidorus, Onirocriticaf a curious 
treatise of the 2nd cent. A.B. which still survives). 
The method officially sanctioned for securing true 
and prophetic dreams [dveipoTropiriai oveipairpala) 
was incuoatiot but the magic papyri (esp. the Pap, 
Lugd, Batap., Leyden, 1843-85, v., vi.) are full of 
djfetpaLrgriKdj formulse and charms for obtaining 
such dreams. Hubert would also include within 
the sphere of magic such practices as divination per 
sortes with verses of Homer, Yergil, or the Scrip- 
tures, ^apju.aKojj.avT6ta ( Athen. vi. 80 [261 F]) and, m 
general, any ceremonial for purposes of divination 
which implies the use of magic rites in our sense 
of the word. By that criterion, of course, we 
should agree with Hubert that divination in 
private cults was strongly tinged with magic. 
The same was true even of official divination, 
although this was when the oracles were revived 
in the 2nd cent, and was for historical reasons. In 
all these cases, however, magic was distinguished 
from religion by the usual criterion of official 
sanction. 

II. MyteoloGICAL Until the age of 

Pericles the history of our subject is largely con- 
fined to what Hubert calls the ‘mythology’ of 
magic. This is partly due to the fact that our 
record is so fragmentary and that what survives 
belongs to types less likely to be concerned with 
such a subject. But it is fairly certain that not 
far from the time of Pericles magic itself rapidly 
assumed greater importance in the everyday life of 
the nation. By that time the average man’s faith 
in the old gods was rapidly diminishing; and 
among the factors contributing to the growth and 
spread of magic and kindred ideas in any people 
the decay of orthodox belief is by no means the 
last to be considered. 

I. The magicians. — Among mythical magicians, 
the Telchines (or Telchinee), the Dactyli, the 
Curetes— and in connexion with the Curetes the 
Corybantes (see Kouretes and Korybantes)— 
hold a position which amply illustrates the funda- 
mental ideas about magic already mentioned. 
The first three were reckoned the primitive pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Greek lands—the Tel- 
chines, of Rhodes (Strabo, p. 472 ; Diod. Sic. v. 
55, though here, as with the others, there is a 
tendency to confusion in names and places of 
origin) ; the Dactyli, of Cretan or Phrygian Ida 
(Strabo, p. 355; Apoll, Rhod. i. 1129); and the 

1 0. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, p. 632. 

® Ih. p. 236 ; L. Deubner, De i7lcu^^at^07le, Leipzig, 1900, p. 6, 
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Curetes, of Acarnania.^ As such, thejr were all 
regarded as servants of the gods and, indeed, as 
themselves more or less divine ; and, in some cases, 
they actually had a cult.^ Even the Telchines, a 
synonym of spitefulness in the folklore of Greece, 
were in their time founders of cults (Diod. Sic. 
V. 55 ; cf. Pans. ix. xix. 5). But they all belong 
to the old order, they are all heterodox, they 
are all classed as yoiiTeis (Nonn. xiv. 36 f. ; Strabo, 
p. 601).^ Indeed, the Telchines are inimical to 
the gods and spiteful towards men. They use 
the water of the Styx in their charms (Nonnus, 
Dionys. xiv. 36) ; they are malignant sorcerers, 
who wither the plants, ruin the crops, and make 
barren the domestic animals. 

Most notable is the position of these clans in the 
history of the arts. As the Cyclopes were the 
servants of Hephaestus, so these semi-divine cor- 
porations of smiths were the first workers in iron 
and copper, gold and silver ; in fact, they were the 
inventors of metallurgy. Hence the Telchines in 
particular are aptly^ compared by W. Pape^ to the 
Koholde of Germanic mythology. These clans of 
demoniac master magicians know all the secrets of 
nature. The Dactyli were masters of music and 
of the healing art. They taught Orpheus (Diod. 
Sic. V. 64) and, long afterwards, Pythagoras. 
Paionius, lasius, Akesidas, the three great physi- 
cians of the epic, are all Dactyli. Later, they 
were regarded as inventors of the famous Ephesia 
Grammata (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 15 [PG viii. 781]), 
The Centaurs Chiron and Nessus are also masters 
of the healing art. The gift of prophecy, though 
naturally common to all by reason of their magic 
powers, is especially associated with the Curetes. 
Among all nations the most notable symptom of 
the power to prophesy is an ecstatic state of mind. 
The assumed origin and pattern of the Coryhantic 
worship, the best known and most widely spread 
cult of this nature among the Greeks and Romans, 
was the wild noise and clatter of the armed dance 
of the Curetes around the baby Zeus— really a 
primitive spell, an dTrorpoTraTovj to keep the child 
from harm (see KOUEBTES AND KORYBANTES). 

The great individual magicians of Greek mytho- 
logy are Prometheus (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 845 ^ Val. 
Flac. vii. 356), Agamedes,® Melampus (Apollod, 
II. ii. 2), CEnone (to. iii. xii. 6), Pasiphae [ih. ill. 
XV. 1), Agamede or Perimede (Roscher, s.vv . ; 
Theocr. ii. 16 and schol.), Circe (Roscher, ii. 1193), 
and Medea {ib. s.v.). The special, though not the 
exclusive, interest of all is (papyaKda. Prometheus, 
the wise and kindly Titan, belongs to the old r4gime. 
Melampus comes from Thessaly, the distant land 
of magicians. All the rest (except CEnone, and 
even she is a water-nymph) are in some way con- 
nected with the sun or — which amounts to the 
same thing— with the sea or the moon. Agamedes 
is the grandson of Poseidon. The rest are de- 
scendants of Helios. Agamede is also the beloved 
of Poseidon. The greatest of all are Circe and 
Medea — both of the seed of Helios and Poseidon, 
both from Colchis, the distant land where the sun- 
god himself rises at dawn from the ocean stream. 

Circe . — In the Homeric account — the most 
marvellously correct and sympathetic portrayal in 
all literature of her curious, abnormal, not quite 
human type — Circe dwells far away in the mystic 
and trackless seas. Cruel, but no more consciously 
cmel than the child who separates some luckless 
fly from its wings, this (papp^aKh, whose special 
power is metamorphosis, amuses herself witli en- 
ticing such wandering mariners as come within 
her reach to drink magic potions which straiglit- 

1 Roscher, ii. 1688. 2 lb. ii. 1611. 

8 Loheck, p, 1181 ff. 

4 Wortertyach der grieoh. Mgmnamen^, Bruaswick, 1S76, s.v. 
Tekdv. 

® Deuhner, p. 18, n, 7. 
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way turn them into swine. Like any other queen 
of the mermaids, Circe is unmoral rather than 
inimoral. Nothing could be more in harmony 
with her type than her first meeting with Odysseus 
and their subsequent life together, or than the fact 
that, in the long run and all things considered, the 
Wanderer never had a more disinterested friend 
among women. 

Medea . — Medea is a relative of Circe and, like 
Circe, was sometimes worshipped as a goddess 
(Hes. Theog. 966 ft’. j Aleman, cited by Athenag. 
Legat. pro Christ, 14) ; in fact, the Romans 
identified her with Angitia and the Bona Dea 
(Macrob. I. xii. ; Serv. on .Mn. vii. 750). Of all 
mythical magicians she is most distinctly the 
sorceress, and her powers as such are the most 
varied and terrible. As Hubert says,^ she is evi- 
dently the most highly developed personality in a 
group of homonyms. It was therefore the constant 
tendency of tradition to make her the originator 
of rites and charms which previously had no 
definite pedigree at all or were attributed to some 
more obscure rival. At all events, in song and story, 
in the long annals of magic itself, there never has 
been a sorceress to compare with Medea. Medea, 
the beautiful and awfm Colchian, as awful as her 
mistress the goddess of the crossways, Medea 
irafKpdpfjiaKos, daughter of .^etes and granddaughter 
of the sun-god, is still the arch-enchantress of all 
the Occident. She is first and foremost a (papp,aKls. 
It is therefore particularly, though not exclusively, 
from her knowledge of (pdppiaKa that her power is 
derived. Her box of magic simples is often men- 
tioned (Apoll. Rhod. hi. 802, iv. 25), and in art she 
is often represented as holding it in her hand. 
Her charms are innumerable.® She can restore 
youth, bestow invulnerability, lull the dragon of 
the golden fleece to slumber, quiet the storms, 
make the rivers pause in their courses, call down 
the moon from heaven, etc. Indeed, Apollonius’s 
description (iv. 1665-72) of her procedure when, 
from the deck of the Argo, she cast the evil eye on 
the giant Talus far away on the cliffs of Crete and 
brouglit him down to his death is enough to chill 
one’s blood. But Medea is also beneficent, and 
K. Seeliger (in Roscher) even suggests that this 
was really her primitive character. She heals the 
wounds of the Argonauts, cures Heracles of his 
madness, frees the Corinthians from a famine, and 
is even a prophetess. 

Even in the fancy of the unlettered her memory 
never fades. On the contrary, the popular tradi- 
tion of her continued to grow in its own way (Tib. 
I. ii. 51, note, ed, K. F. Smith, New York, 1913). 
Special feats of magic were supposed to have been 
her invention {e.g., Pans. ii. xii. 1), and, as the 
line just cited from Tibullus suggests, we may he 
sure that the lihri 

‘ carrainum valentium 
Refixa coelo devocare sidera ’ 

of Canidia to which Horace refers [Epod. xvii. 4) 
contained more than one charm claimed to be 
Medea’s own. So, too, the magic plants and 
simples for which Thessaly was so famous were 
supposed to have sprung up in the first place from 
the box of charms lost by Medea as she was passing 
over that land with her winged dragons (schol. 
Aristoph. JSftibes, 749 ; Aristides, i. p. 76 [Dindorf]). 
Her fame in the written word is unique. We are 
obliged to agree that she never lived among men ; 
she was merely a child of popular fancy and the 
foster-child of a long line of literary artists few of 
whom were men of transcendent genius ; and yet 
she emerges as perhaps the most wonderM woman 
in all classical antiquity. Poets, historians, orators, 
philosophers, even unimpressionable grammarians 

^ Op cit. p 1498. 

2 Roscher, u. ^483, for list and references. 
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aud commentators — few fail to mention her* Ovid 
nev'er escaped from her spell. From Homer to the 
last feeble echoes of rhetoric, and again in the 
renaissance of the modern world, hers is a dominant 
pei'sonality, and the story of her love and her 
lover, her betrayal and her terrible revenge, has 
never grown old or lost its interest and charm. 

As we might guess, Medea is the typical Grseco- 
Roman enchantress. Her connexion with Hecate, 
her methods of discovering, securing, preparing, 
and administering her 4>dpiiaKa, and the large pre- 
ponderance of <l>app.aK€Ca itself in her theory and 
practice of magic are all typical of every other 
enchantress both in literature and in life from 
Homer to the end of the classical world. 


2 . Their methods . — <^dpfiaKa are either to he 
swallowed or to be applied outwardly as salves or 
Rasters. The distinction is medical, but it is also 
Homeric, and applies equally well to magic at any 
time. Circe uses a salve to restore her victims to 
human shape {Od, x. 391 f.); Medea uses another 
to render Jason invulnerable (Apoll. Rliod. iii, 
1041 ff.), and still another — in the form of an 
aspersion — to put the dragon to sleep {ik iv. 156) ; 
in the old Lesbian folk-tale Aphrodite gave Phaon 
a box of salve which, when applied as directed, 
gave him youth and surpassing beauty (^Elian, 
Far. Etst xii. 18 ; Serv. on JSn. iii. 279 ; Palae- 
phat. 49; Lucian, I)ial Mart ix. 2; Hoscher, j.-y. 

* Phaon’). The shirt of Nessus and the robe of 
Creusa belong to the same type. PampliUa ( ApuL 
Met iii. 21) went so far as to have a box filled 
with little caskets, each containing a special salve 
for a given metamorphosis. 

Quite as ancient and characteristic is the tpdpjxdKov 
taken as a drink. So Helen, herself a sorceress, 
administered her Egyptian nepenthe {Od, iv. 220- 
232) ; so Circe effected all her transformations {ib. 
X. 237) ; so Medea performed some of her feats. 
And here, again, the method is typical of later 
times. One branch of it — the use of ^CXrpa or 
poGula amatoria^ i,e, drinks to inspire love — is 
perhaps the commonest and most characteristic 
feature of all ancient magic. It is to be noted 
here that in Circe’s case the process is not com- 
pleted until she touches the victim with her ^<i(S^os, 
or magic wand. In art Medea is frequently repre- 
^nted with a wand ; with a wand Athene m^es 
Odysseus look young again {Od, xvi. 172); so 
Hermes overpowers our senses {II. xxiv. 343 ; Od. 
V. 47) ; and, as every one knows, to this day no 
magician’s outfit, even if he is nothing more than 
an ordinary sleight-of-hand performer, is complete 
without this ancient and dramatic accessory. The 
use of the wand seems to be an application of the 
doctrine of sympathy. It facilitates the transfer 
of the magiciams power to the object upon which 
he wishes to exert it. But in all cases the wand is 
a help rather than an actual necessity, Except, 
perhaps, in the case of the gods just mentioned, 
who, as such, are^ too^ powerful to need it, the 
really essential thing is the ^dpfiaKoVf and, as we 
have seen, the GrEeco-Roman theory of magic pre- 
supposes that Circe had already prepared her 
^dpfixiKa. to the accompaniment of the proper charm, 
and that Helen’s nepenthe had been similarly 
treated either by herself or by the specialists 
from whom she had procured it. 

The same rules hold good for (papjtiaKela, in the 
art of healing. The sons of Autolycus bind up the 
wound of Odysseus, and stop the flow of blood with 
an {Od, xix. 457); the divine physician, 

Asclepius, follows the same methods (Pmd. Pyth. 

> 80 hol Isthm, vi. 63 ; cf . Soph. 
Q?c?. Col, 1194 [Jebbj), and at all times the use of 
incantation with a remedy was so characteristic 
that one of our richest sources for the study of 
^apfia,Kda as magic is the works of the physicians 


from Hippocrates to Marcellus. Not that men 
like Hippocrates and Galen were much impressed 
by the magic of medicine ; but their patients were, 
and any good doctor learns that his most powerful 
allies are the patient’s own determination to recovei 
and his belief that he is going to succeed. In 
popular medicine, of course, the survival of magic 

15 much more marked. Here, too, the practice of 
pre-Periclean times is typical. The case of Iphiclus 
(Apollod. I. ix. 12 ; Eoscher, ii, 306) is an excellent 
example. 

For ten years Iphiclus could have no children. At last he 
consulted Melampus the seer. Melampus, whose specialty, like 
that of Mopsus the Argonaut (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 916 fP ), was the 
language of birds, consulted the vulture. The vulture said that 
ten years before, while castrating rams, Iphiclus hadithreatened 
his father Phylaoua with the knife. It was then discovered that 
the knife had at that time, and presumably by Phylacua himself, 
been struck into the tree with which the life and well-being of 
Iphiclus were bound upj and that it had stuck there ever 
since. The knife was removed, the rust scraped off and pre- 
pared as a ^dptfioKov, and, when Iphiclus bad taken it as 
prescribed, he immediately recovered his powers. Similarly, 
the wound of Telephus could be cured only by the rust on the 
spear of Achillea by which the wound had originally been in- 
flicted. The principle is, of course, frequently iUustrated in 
the later history of Greeco-Roman magic, and still survives 
in our own homely saying that ‘ the hair of the dog cures hxs 
bite.* 

Other branches of magic referred to in this 
period are eq^ually typical. According to Homer 
{Od, X, 516 ff.), Odysseus learned from Circe how 
to call up the dead, and the ceremonial of nekyo* 
mantia, as the poet pictures it, always remained 
practically the same. Indeed the antics of Empe- 
docles, as described by Diog. Laert. (vui. 69, 62 ff.), 
show clearly that the type of the yo^rys became 
finally fixed at a very early period. Again, the 
bag of winds given by iSolns to Odysseus {Od. x, 

16 ff.) repeats the symbolism of wind and weather 
magic in all times and countries. ^ The same is 
true of the primitive rustic magic attributed to the 
Telcliines. Finally, the love-charm known as 
‘ drawing down the moon ’ was certainly familiar 
long before the time of Sophron, who, according to 
Suidas, was a contemporary of Xerxes. Presum- 
ably this charm was from the first looked upon as 
the special property of the Thessalian witches. At 
all events, the idea was firmly fixed in the time of 
Aristophanes {Nubes, 749) and was never after- 
wards forgotten. 

III. Forbiqn xnfluenojbs.-^'Wq have seen 
that, in conformity with the.law of distance in time 
or space or both, the early Greeks attributed special 
magic powers to their alien predecessors, the 
TelcMnes, Dactyli, and Curetes — apparently, too, 
the Pelasgi— and that unusual activity and ability 
in magic were attributed to what at the time were 
felt to he such distant countries as Colchis, Egypt, 
Thessaly, and even the Islands. As time went on 
and the horizon of the known world became corre- 
spondingly wider, such local centres became pari 
passu more and more distant, and the strange 
tribes of the African deserts, the mysterious 
nations of the Far East, and the still more 
mysterious peoples of the Far North took their 
turn as redoubtable magicians. 

But the primacy always remained with Thessaly. 
In the time of Aristophanes as in the time of 
Apuleius, Thessaly w&s par excellence the realm of 
magic and magicians. The literature is full of it, 
and evidently the literature was in this respect a 
faithful reflexion of average opinion in the world 
at large. Numberless passages might be cited to 
show that in the Athens of Pericles, as long after- 
wards in the Rome of Augustus, the average pro- 
fessional enchantress found it ‘good business^ to 
advertise herself as a ‘ genuine Thessalian.’ 

Orphism.— Thrace too, though Pliny {SH xxx. 

1 W. Mannhardt, Antike TTaW- tmd Feldkutte. Berlin, 1877. 
p. SOff. 

2 pt. i., The Magie Art, London, 1911, i. 819 ff. 
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If.) denies it, was another famous locality for 
magic. But Thracian magic, as Hubert warns us,^ 
was really another name for Orphic magic. Now 
Orphism itself was not essentially magic ; on the 
contrary, it was not only a religious movement 
but a religious movement of the most momentous 
importance in the spiritual development of classi- 
cal antiquity and ultimately of the entire 
Western world {see Orphism). But it was 
heterodox and, therefore, ‘magic.’ This seems 
to be the first great and definite example 
within historical times of the impingement of a 
strange religion on Greek orthodoxy. Aristo- 
phanes and his fellow poets make all manner of 
fun of the Orphics, and such a passage as Euripides, 
Cyclops i 639 ff. (cf. Plato, Bep, 364 E), shows that 
Orpheus, like Musaeua, had already become an 
inventor of magic, a sort of protomagician and 
doctor. 2 Finally, Orpheus the magician, as he 
appeared to the popular mind of the 6th cent. B.O., 
became a character of great importance in the 
mystic magic of later days,® the rites of the Orphics 
were associated with those of the Chaldmi, the 
Ophitse claimed Orpheus as their founder, and he 
was even made one of the founders of astrology 
and alchemy. Indeed, as Hubert says,^ it is often 
difficult to distinguish between Orphic texts and 
magic texts. Further confusion was caused by the 
lus&al ceremonies peculiar to Orphism, and to the 
association of Orpheus with the cult of Selene and 
Hecate. So far as the average man was con- 
cerned, the distinction between the a>yl>pro.L and 
the /AdpT€Ls and the unattached priests of Orphism 
(Plato, Bep. 364 B ; Theophr. Char, xxx, [xvi.])® was 
practically negligible. The standing charge against 
them was their emphasis on myst&ria. But Orphism 
itself suffered from the fact that, being a strange 
religion, it was at once classed as mere magic. As 
such, it had no standing and inevitably began to 
deteriorate. It justified more and more its new 
name of ordinary magic, audits adherents assumed 
more and more the habits and point of view of 
ordinary magicians. On the other hand, ordinary 
magic was enriched and enlarged, as usual, by 
contact with new principles and methods of pro- 
cedure. Here, of course, we have one important 
reason fox the incomparable wealth and variety of 
Grseco-E-oman magic. ' 

The Magi.— But of all these foreign infiuences 
on native magic the religion of the Persians, i.e. 
of the Magi, was perhaps the most important. At 
any rate, in the ordinary opinion of later times it 
was the type of all such innuence in general. An 
almost immediate result, e.gr., of absorption by its 
native rival was the designation of the new com- 
bination as jxayela. As we have seen, this was not 
later than the middle of the 4th cent. B.c. ; we are 
therefore safe in assuming that by that time the 
Greeks had already drawn the inevitable corollary, 
afterwards generally accepted, that the original 
fountain-head of the new combination was Zoro- 
aster, the Persian. The intrusion of Zoroaster 
upon magic is oharactenstically refiected in the 
later history of the subject. Thus, as it was 
popularly believed iu the ancient world that great 
scholars and sages— especially if, like Pythagoras, 
Epimenides, Democritus, and even Plato, they had 
also travelled in foreign parts and had been 
vouchsafed the ineffable mysteries of the Oriental 
religions— were thereby mighty magicians, if not 
actually the first to reveal their wondrous art to 
the world at large (Val. Max. VIII. vii. 7, ext. 2 ; 
Solinus, 3 ; RS xxx. 31, xxiv. 156 ff., xxv. 13ff. ; 

r Op, dt. p. Ii99. 

2 For lormulae attributed to Orpheus see E. Abel, Orphica^ 
Leipzig, 1885 J B. Wiinsoh, Rhein. Mus, Iv. [1900] 78. 

8 Orphica, 9^4 ft . ; Lithica, 60 ; A. Lietenoh, A&roKWM, 
Leipzig, 1891, 

* Op, oit, p. 1499. 8 Lobeck, p. 626. 


Plut. Sympos. viii. 8 ; Aui. Gell. x. 12 ; Apul. de 
Mag. 27, 31 ; Diog, Laert. ix. 7 i Lucian, Necyo- 
mantia^ 6 ; Apoli. Tyan. Rp. xvi), we now hear 
that Pythagoras was a pupil of Zoroaster ; indeed, 
we are told still later that he was also a pupil 
of Zaratas the Chaldsean (Lobeck, AglaophamuSy 
. 471). Democritus broke into the tomb of Dar- 
anus in order to secure the wondrous MSS buried 
with the defunct ; and others say that, after being 
initiated by the Persian Ostlianes, he became 
one of the fountain-heads of the tradition of 
alchemy. 

Of these Persian sages associated with the 
tradition of Grseco-Roman magic the most famous 
was Osthanes (RR xxx. 8, etc.). His special 
prominence was partly due to the belief that he 
had committed to writing all the voluminous and 
unutterably precious but, until his time, entirely 
oral tradition of ancient magic The first 

hook on medical magic was attributed to him 
(ih, xxviii. 6), and also certain apocryphal books 
on alchemy.^ Of all the authors on magic he is 
the most frequently referred to, and his name may 
be found cited as an important authority in 
‘ dream-books ’ still for sale. 

As we shall see, all this foreign influence on 
magic was much discussed by the philosophers 
(Diog. Laert. procem, 1). One of the most notable 
contributions must have been the so-called 'SAayiKds, 
usually attributed to Aristotle {Frag. Aristot., ed. 
Rose, frag. 32 ff.). Suidas {s.v. ‘ Antisthenes ’) 
does well to doubt Aristotelian authorship, for che 
symptomatically childish statements referred to it 
are eminently uncharacteristic of that residuary 
legatee of Hellenic thought, the hard-headed and 
highly intellectual Stagyrite. 

IV. Italic y/Affia- The traditional history of 
Italic magic is not so well attested, but the 
assumption that, generally speaking, it was quite 
the same as that of Greece is fully supported by 
such testimony as survives. The first Roman 
reference to magic is the law of the Twelve Tables 
(‘QvIFRVGES EXOANTASSIT. . . . NEVE ALIEN AM 
SEGETEM PELLEXERIS)® which forbids the trans- 
ference — by magic— of the crops growing in other 
people’s fields to your own. This primitive and 
universal explanation of the reason why the wheat- 
ears in your neighbour’s field are full of grain and 
j yours are not never died out among the Romans. 
It is illustrated by Pliny’s typical anecdote of one 
Furius Chxesimus {RN xviii, 41), and as late as 
the 6th cent. a.d. we are told by Agobardus of 
Lyons, dc Grandine et Tonitruis, 2 {BL civ. 148), 
that in his time the belief was current that the 
witches had formed a sort of trust and were trans- 
porting all the crops in air-ships to a land with 
the significant name of ‘ Magonia.’ 

A certain amount of magic of this primitive 
type is preserved by the Elder Cato {de Am\ 70 f., 
73, 96, 102, 127, 156-160) and Varro {de Be B'ust. 
I. ii. 27) and is more or less discernible in later 
authors {e.g., RR xi. 6, xxviii. 4 j Sen. Qucest. 
Rat, iv. 7 ; Serv. on Rcl. viii. 99 ; Aug. de Civ. 
Deiy viii. 10 ; Pallad. i. 35). It will be observed 
that the only diflterence here between magic and 
religion is that religion is officially sanctioned, 
while magic is not. The effect of the law of the 
Twelve Tables is simply to establish this distinc- 
tion from the legal point of view. 

Divination, as usual, occupies a more or less 
indefinite position between religion and magic. 
Hence nekyomantia was practised to a certain 
extent by private individuals, and Cicero’s accusa- 
tion of Yatinius {in Vatin, vi. 14) is not so extra- 
ordinary as it sounds, 

1 M. Berthelot and E. Buelle, CoUeoHon des andens 
wdfftes greas^ Paris:, 1888, ii. 

2 Bruns, p. 80. 
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The usual term for a magician is malleus, but the word does 
not occur in the law until Diocletian.^ yeneficium is the generic 
name for any magic ceremony, whether legal or illegal, and 
venefiem or venefica as the epithet of a magician is used in the 
same way. The magus in Oicero’s time w^s still more or less 
associated with his Persian origin, but with the first year of 
Tiberius 2 he comes under the ban of the law, and after Trajan’s 
time the word was applied to any one who practised illegal 
magic {Cod. Theodos. ix. 16. 4 ; Cod. lustin. ix. 18. 7). Saga, 
‘wise woman,’ is probably one of the oldest words for a 
‘ witch * in the language, and the fact that it also means a 
‘ bawd’ IS a sufficient indication of the saqa*s social position as 
well as of her specific functions as a magician. She is one of 
the standard characters of the Roman elegy. Singes (stnga, 
Petron. 63; Ital. streghe), lit. ‘screech owls,’ was a name for 
witches which records the popular Roman explanation of 
vampires. 

As the Greeks looked upon Thessaly, so the old 
Romans appear to have looked upon. Etruria, as 
a land of magic and magicians. Among other 
accomplishments, the Etrurians knew how to 
call up the dead, bring on rain, and discover 
hidden springs (Wissowa, in Pauly -Wissowa, s,'y. 
‘ Ac[tnlex ^). So, too, such ancient and mysterious 
peoples as the Sabines, Marsi, and Pseligni were 
particularly famous for certain magic powers 
(Verg. .^n. vii. 758 ; Hor. Epod. v. 76, xvii. 29, 
60, Sat. I, ix. 29 f. ; KN xxi. 78 ; Ovid, Fasti, 
vL 141 f. ). The Romans saved the Etruscan harus- 
picina at an early date by naturalizing it. Cato 
[de Agr. v. 4) classes it with the rituals of the 
a%giiTes, harioli, and Ghaldmi as a matter which 
any solid farmer would do well to avoid; but, 
although he himself was doubtless unaware of it, 
his own charm for a sprained hip has a suspiciously 
foreign sound. Even then Roman magic nad been 
exposed fox some time to the indux of foreign 
religions which set in soon after the Second Punic 
War; the overpowering influence of Hellenism 
began still earlier ; and, as we have seen, Greek 
magic itself had been thoroughly commingled and 
overlaid with foreign elements. Plnally, our prin- 
cipal Roman source for the details of magic practice 
is the poets — and the poets confine themselves for 
the most part to the Greek tradition. The result 
is that after Gatovs time we are dealing not so 
much with Greek magic or Roman magic as with 
the magic of the Graeco-Roman Empire. 

Before referring to the ancient literature con- 
nected with this subject — originally enormous and 
still formidable — it should be observed that no 
small amount of magic of a certain type had 
already passed into the category of what Hubert 
aptly calls ‘magie 6temelle,’^ i.e. magic too old to 
have a definite origin, and so common that the fact 
that it was ever magic at all has long since been 
forgotten — in short, magic that has been secularized 
and is reckoned merely so much scientific know- 
ledge already acquired. This explains why Pliny, 
a hard-headed Roman who had no use whatever 
for what he would define as magic, is for us a 
principal source for those magic formulae and in- 
cantations which long usage had made a part of 
medicine and the various sciences with which he 
deals. And to a greater or less extent similar 
material may he found in any other ancient author- 
ity who deals with the same matters. One of the 
most important themes of Graeco-Roman science 
was the tradition of the given subject. Perhaps 
this explains the curious fact that in the course of 
time the very word (pva-LKds itself acquired the 
secondary meaning of ‘ magic.’ 

For these as well as for other reasons already 
given, few sources are so valuable to the student 
of Grmco-Roman magic as the ancient treatises 
concerned with medicine, especially if, like Pliny, 
the author is an inveterate collector of useful 
information, or if, like the de Medicamentis of 
Marcellus, the book is intended for home use. 
One of the most notable and characteristic develop- 

1 Mommsen, Stfafreoht, p. 640, n 3. 

2 2b. p. 640, n. 7, 8 Op. dt. p. 1601. 


ments of antiquity, especially during and after the 
Alexandrian age, was the extent to which every 
conceivable subject of a scientific or gwojjfz-scientific 
nature was treated as literature, particularly as a 
theme for verse. In such cases whatever magic 
there was in the subject was rarely forgotten. 
Valuable sources for the magic of medicine, 
therefore, are the Theriaca and AlexipTharmaca of 
Nicander (even more famous were the lost poems 
on the same subject by iEmilius Macer) and the 
long passage on snakes in Lucan, ix. 607-937, 
which doubtless owed much to Macer. Particu- 
larly valuable, too, are those writers who deal with 
some homelier branch of medicine, such as the art 
of the veterinary — like Palladius and the authors 
of Idippiatrica and the Muloinedicina. Especially 
notable among physicians are .^Etius of Amida, 
Theophanes Honnus, and Alexander of Tralles, 
but, above all, Cyranides and Dioscurides. Scri- 
bonius Largns and Serenus Sammonicus also might 
be considered. In short, any ancient doctor, 
however wise or learned, is likely to contribute 
something to medical magic. 

The writers on agriculture and kindred themes 
{e.g., Cato, Varro, Colnmella, the author of the 
Geopomca, Gargilius Martialis), the writers on 
botany, beginning with Theophrastus {Eistoria 
Flantaricm), the naturalists, and the writers of 
(pvcTiKd, like Heptunalius, are valuable. The same 
IS true of antiquarians like Gellius and Macrobius, 
of the Paradoxographi, of the Agrimensores, and 
of the Parcemiographi, In short, omitting for the 
present that large and important class of writers 
who deal with the subject merely as a literary 
asset, any ancient author, no matter what bis 
theme may be, is likely to contribute something 
to our knowledge of contemporary magic. 

It is the philosophers, however, especially the 
philosophers of a certain type, who are most inti- 
mately associated with the most remarkable phase 
in the history of our subject. We have already 
seen at how early a date the spiritual life of 
antiquity began to feel the impact of foreign ideas 
and i^stems. The Orpines, the Magi, the worship 
of Mlthra, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews — these 
are merely the most important. And the process 
was facilitated to an indefinite extent by the con- 
quests of Alexander, as it was again later by the 
extension of Roman power to whatever seemed 
worth while in the way of territory. Laws were 
passed and, as we have seen, were severely enforced. 
But they appear to have been practically powerless. 
The classic^ world was a babel of creeds, and in 
the time of Augustus the great capital was alive 
with a dozen difterent kinds of magicians, from the 
lowly saga to the impressive Chaldceus. As yet 
the average man of birth and education was not, 
as one might say, dangerously affected by these 
different varieties of heterodoxy ; but already 
powerful disintegrating influences had long been 
at work. As early as three hundred years before 
Augustus, the great tide of mysticism and related 
ideas was already rising. Orpnism was promment 
in it. But Orphism (and, for that matter, any 
other specific creed that one might name) was per- 
haps quite as much a symptom as a cause. Spiritual 
unrest was world- wide. Men needed new wine, and 
the old bottles could not contain it. The craving 
which for generations had been more or less vague 
grew in volume and intensity, and finally reached 
its acme not far from the beginning of the 2nd 
cent, of our era. There were creeds then — like 
those of Isis and Mithra — that would seem to have 
just missed becoming great religions of the future. 
There were men, too, in that period — e.g., Apol- 
lonius of Tyana and the Peregrinus of Lucian— 
who were philosophers of the contemporary type, 
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and posed as the more or less inspired founders of 
creeds — all charlatans, of course, but not entirely 
so ,* and it is not altogether inconceivable that the 
names of some of these men might have gone ring- 
ing through the ages instead of being merely an 
object of occasional scholastic contemplation. 

Mysticism. — The unusnal prominence of magic 
in this period is symptomatic and due to a number 
of causes. There was, of course, the ignorant 
lower class, who always believe in magic. But 
there was also a higher class, fairly well educated 
— heavily recruited in a period like this — who had 
lost their faith in orthodoxy, but who lacked the 
character to seek the truth elsewhere and the con- 
tinuity of purpose to attain it. They preferred to 
give themselves up to whatever promised the 
incredible — in a way sufficiently dramatic and 
interesting to gratify the taste for novelty. Under 
such circumstances there is always another class 
ready to cater to this form of intellectual and 
spiritual dissipation. Both these classes— the 
willing deceivers and the willingly deceived— are 
pictured to the life in Lucian’s admirable skit, 
the Fhilopseudes, Le, ‘ Liars for the love of it.’ A 
few, of course, ridiculed the whole matter j the 
most notable example is Lucian himself, who has 
been well named Hhe Voltaire of antic^uity.’ 
Others undertook to demolish magic by argument 5 
chief among these were the Sceptics, the Cynics, 
and the Epicureans, i.e, those who did not believe 
in orthodoxy, and therefore, by our familiar crite- 
rion, were not logically driven to accept the reality 
of heterodoxy. Finally, however, there were also 
others — especially the Gnostics and the Alex- 
andrian school of philosophy — ^who, after honest 
and conscientious investigation, became responsible 
for the most remarkable development of magic in 
Gxjeco-iloman times. This is the magic of mys- 
ticism in its various forms. Among the most 
important authorities for this aspect of the 
Alexandrian school are Po^hyrius {de Abstin- 
entia and de Mysteriis) and Proclus {de Sacrijicio 
et Magia). The theory, as Hubert observes,^ is 
one in which the philosophical and the religious 
elements are still imperfectly difierentiated. It is 
a synthesis of all the known methods of acting on 
the powers of the supernatural world. It is half- 
way between religion and ordmary magic, and 
capable of moving in either direction. The philoso- 
phers, of course, emphasized the religious character 
of the combination, hut, as Augustine {loc. cit.) saw, 
and as Porphyrins himself acknowledged (quoted 
by Eus. Frcep» Emng. v. 10), they could make no 
satisfactory distinction between goetia^ magia^ and 
theurgia. Their principal criterion was the char- 
acter and intentions of the individual performing 
the given ceremony — a criterion hard to apply and 
of no real value in itself. Their theurgia became 
dissociated from religion 5 its position in society, 
like that of the theurgia of the old Egyptians, was 
not such as to give it the character of a religion ; 
in fact, even without it the Alexandrian philosophy 
had all the outward appearance of magic. The 
attack on Apuleius was supported more by the 
various initiations of which he was so proud and 
the sanctity of the traditions which he invoked than 
by any specific acts of magic with which he was 
charged. Theurgia did afterwards enter religion, 
Wt it entered by the Gnostics, not 1^ the philo- 
sophers — and this only in so far as the (Jnostics who 
transformed it into a cult were recognized as a 
religious organization. So, too, the cult of Mithra 
gave a religious character to theories and cere- 
monials that in Pliny’s time {RN xxx. 17 f. ) were 
described as magic. On the other hand, it was 
always difficult to distinguish between the Ophitse 
and the regular associations of magicians.^ 

1 Op cit. p. 1601. Dietench, p 149. 


Theurgical philosophy was violently attacked by 
the Sceptics, Epicureans, and Cymes (Philostr. 
Apoll. Tyan. vii. 39). Among the most important 
works were the lAiytav of the Epicurean 

Celsus (probably the adversary of Origen, and the 
one to whom Lucian dedicated his Pseudomantis), 
and the ToiiTwv ^capd of the Cynic (Enomaus. 
The Ilpis of Sextus Empiricus still 

survives, and it is unusually dreary reading. Like 
Lucian {e.g., in his Alexander seu Pseudomantis, 
Demonax, Philopseudes, etc.), they attacked not 
only magic, but everything marvellous in either 
religion or mythology. Lucian feels that the 
wandering priests of the Syrian goddess are no 
better than any other magicians. All magic is 
a mere pretence, all magicians are hypocrites, 
rascals, and charlatans, whose object is to play on 
the credulity of the average man. 

The Christians, — The attitude of the Christians, 
as we have seen, was difterent. According to 
Origen, Celsus had no right to deny the reality of 
magic ; Augustine was quite certain that the rites 
used for summoning demons were efficacious (de 
Civ. Dei, xxi. 6) ; and, indeed, the Church Fathers 
in general are far from denying the existence and 
power of magic (Epiph. Rcer. xxxiv. 1 ; Tert, Apol. 
35, de Anvma, 57 ; Eus. Preep. Evang. v. 14), especi- 
ally in those early days when it seemed necessaiy 
to make the sharpest possible distinction between 
the Christians and the Gnostics. All heretics in 
general and Gnostics in particular were magicians 
and their faith was magic (Iren. Hear, i. 13 ffi ; 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 26). Paganism in any 
form w'as magic. For the Alexandrian theurgi the 
difference between gods and demons was merely a 
difference in degree ; for the Christians there was 
an absolute opposition between the two : God was 
good, all the demons were evil ; the pagan gods 
were all demons, therefore all the pagan gods 
were evil. Any and all marvels which did not 
happen to he orthodox were the work of the 
demons. 

It will he seen that this is really the familiar old 
distinction between the orthodox and the hetero- 
dox, with a much greater emphasis on the secondary 
conclusion, also ancient, that the one was good and 
the other evil, per se. And the same old distinc- 
tion carried with it the same old assumption that 
the one was just as real as the other. The Christ- 
ians never seem to have realized any more than 
did their pagan forefathers that the difference 
between their gods and other people’s gods might 
conceivably be the difference between gods who are 
and gods who never were. The only way to deal 
with the pagan gods was to classify them as evil 
demons (Tatian, Oral, viii.). They were just as 
real as ever; the marvels and prodigies attri- 
buted to them were just as real and just as readily 
believed as ever ; it was merely insisted that the 
same had been wrought with intent to deceive. The 
* idols ’ still nodded and gave signs from time to 
tinae, just as they had always done ; but that was 
a magica operatio wrought by the demons of the 
old religion (Iren. Rcer. v. 28. 2 ; Eus. RE ix. 3). 
The persistence of this old prodigy of nodding, 
etc., is an interesting proof that the Christians 
still clung to the old pagan idea, more or less 
generally entertained by the less educated class, 
that the gods actually inhabited their statues. 
Many a priceless example of ancient art has been 
destroyed for this reason, and the idea still survives 
in the famous mediaeval story of the ‘Ring of 
Venus.’ 

Of particular interest to the student of magic of 
this strange period are such surviving treatises 'as 
the Poimandres of Hermes Trismegistus, Aso^ius 
sive Dialogus Rermetis Trismegisti, the Rlero- 
glyphica of Horapollon, and the asti’ological works 
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of Nechepso and Petosiris.^ The literature of the 
magie oracles belongs to astrology as well as to 
magic. Another important source is the Tahellm 
I)evotionis 3 so many of which have come to light in 
recent years.® 

The magic papyri. — But most important of all 
are the magic papyri which continue to turn up 
from time to time in Egypt, Hubert^ gives the 
list of those published down to 1904 ; for later finds 
and their discussion, the reader is referred to Von 
Christ [op. cit,), L, Mitteis and XJ. Wilcken, 
JPapyruskimde (Leipzig, 1912), the Archiv fur 
JPapyrnsforschung^ and the occasional reports in 
Bursian’s des Massischen Alt&rtwms, 

The magic papyri belong for the most part to the 
period between A.n. 300 and 500. Their discovery 
is peculiarly fortunate in view of the fact that they 
belong to a type which came under the ban of the 
law, and which some of the later emperors, notably 
Biocletian, made sedulous efforts to destroy. They 
are not original and independent works, hut merely 
handbooks of ma^c, and, as might be expected, 
the editorial tradition is very poor. There are 
often different versions of the same thing ; some- 
times the hymn or formula in one version will he 
considerably abbreviated as compared with the 
same hymn or formula iu another version ; again, 
certain habitual formulse are often merely indi- 
cated. It is therefore extremely difficult to re- 
construct any complete and trustworthy text of 
this type. 

The authorities habitually quoted and the sources, 
so far as we can trace them, seem in some respects 
to bear out Pliny’s statements in his account {SN 
XXX. 1 ff.) of the growth and development of magic. 
Pliny distinguishes three principal sources of 
ancient magic : (1) the Persian school, founded by 
Zoroaster ; his 2,000,000 verses on this important 
subject (note the childish exaggeration character- 
istic of this sphere) were revealed and explained 
to the Greeks by Osthanea. Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, and Bemocritus belonged to this school, 
and also certain ancient Medes, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians. Democritus explained the magic hooks 
of Dardanus, which he had found in his tombj 
they were written in Phoenician. (2) The second 
is the Jewish school, descended from Moses, 
Iamn.es, and lotapes (JPap. Mag. p. 755 ; Apul. de 
Mag. 9 ; Ex 7^®“^^), and (3) the third is a Cypriote 
school. 

It will be observed that Pliny makes no reference 
to the Egyptian school, which was particularly 
important and which, of course, is often mentioned 
in the papyri themselves. One of the most im- 
ortant authorities in magic alchemy is Maria, the 
ewess, hut the papyri also refer to real philoso- 
phers like Thales, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, and 
jDiogenes. The genuine magicians, i.c. the con- 
temporary or recent authorities, are generally 
referred to under such names as Zosimus, Synesius, 
Olympiodorus, Pelagius, and lamhlichus. Now 
and then we find such curious and characteristic 
documents as a letter of the magician Nephotes to 
Psammetichus, a charm of Solomon, or a letter of 
Pitys, the Thessalian, to Osthanes. This gives 
some idea of the attitude of the Alexandrian magi- 
cians towards the tradition which they followed. 

It is no longer possible to trace the Persian, 
druidical, and Brahmanical elements in this strange 
compound. Assyro-Chaldsean infiuence must have 
been strong, but it appears to have been indirect. 
Jewish infiuence, on the contrary, was both strong 
and direct, the magic papyri being strongly affected 
by Judaism. Jewish magicians were in evidence, 
J See W. von Christ, Qesoh. der griech. LitteraturS^ Munich, 
1908, § 820, iot editions, etc. 

3 See esp W. S. Fox, ‘The Johns Hopkins Tabellis Deflxioms,* 
AJPk, SuppL to vol. xxxm. [1912] and references. 

3 Op. cit. p. 1503 £f. 


and they doubtless encouraged the impression that 
they were the only depositories of the genuine 
tradition of real magic. But, as Hubert remarks,^ 
they brought no organized system to bear upon the 
Grseeo-Boman type, but merely introduced certain 

E owerful elements of magic. Especially important 
ere was the Bible, which was presented in Egj^p- 
tian by way of the Hermetic tradition, after being 
translated from Greek, and furnished part of the 
more or less peculiar mythology of magic at this 
time. Their god , as we should expect, is frequently 
mentioned in incantations, especially the different 
forms of his name (Aoth, Abaoth, Arbathiao, 
Abriao, Adonai, etc.). Especially frequent, too, 
are the names of Moses, Abraham, Jacob, Solomon, 
and the various archangels. F. G. Kenyon^ has 
explained ‘ Abraxas ’ as a corruption of the Hebrew 
benediction hah-h^rakMh dabUmh^ ‘pronounce 
the blessing,’ which still survives in the magic 
of modem times as the familiar ‘abracadabra.’ 
Hebrew words more or less corrupted are frequent 
in the papyri, and Christian influenoeis also evident; 
it followed in the wake of Judaism, and, though 
naturally not so strong, is of the same general type. 

But one of the most remarkable contributions of 
all is that of Egypt, as we might expect of a country 
so ancient, so full of pretentious wisdom, with a 
language so utterly strange, and an alphabet 
which to the ordinary outsider seemed so hopelessly 
complicated and mysterious. The last two qualifi- 
cations alone — both sovereign for charms — are 
enough to establish the reputation of any country 
as a land of magic and magicians. It may be 
observed, however, that, unlike the Jews, the 
Egyptians contributed a complete, organized system 
of magic to the combination. The fact that, as we 
learn from the Booh of the Bead? a magician 
could be prosecuted shows that the old E^ptians 
had long since separated magic from religion by 
the familiar criterion of official recognition. Bo 
far as the Greeks and Romans are concerned, the 
great name here is Hermes Trismegistus. He is 
not only the principal vehicle and interpreter of 
Egyptian magic, hut, as we have seen, the Hermetic 
tradition is quite as powerful in the articulate 
presentation of the Hebrew contributions. 

All these foreign influences on the theory and 
practice of Greeco-Roman magic of this later period 
are more or less clearly traceable in the magic 
papyri. But it is to be observed that they are 
never clearly differentiated. Isis, e.^., reveals the 
wonderful art of magic to Horus. This is all well 
enough ; Horus was one of the family. But Isis 
learned all her magic from one of the Hebrew 
archangels. It is equally surprising to see Sabaoth 
approached with Greek rites. Often special efficacy 
is gained by issuing a sort of general call to all the 
pantheon or— which, thanks to the doctrine of 
sympathy, amounts to the same thing— by adding 
to one god the names of the most revered gods in 
a number of nationalities. Magic naturally turns 
to the foreign religions. It also believes that the 
plural is more redoubtable than the singular. 
Hence the more or less chaotic pantheon of magic, 
especially in its more advanced stages, the sympto- 
matic tendency to multiplication and mixture for 
purposes of power, which reflects to a certain 
extent the fact that magic is an outlaw, that it is 
not subject to official control, and that it has no 
assured position in the body politic. 

V. Tubory owmaqiq. — The proceduresof magic, 
especially of magic so highly developed as was that 
of Greece and Rome, are, at first sight, hewilderingly 
complex. But the maiu ideas, the essential princi- 
ples from which they all derive and upon which they 

1 Op, dt. p. 1613. 

a Greeks Papyri in ike Brit. Museum^ London, 1893 ff., i. 63. 
a ed. E. A. W. Badge, Loudon, 1899, p. cli. 
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are all founded, are simple, universal, and eternal. 
The fundamental purpose of magic is to compel 
by supernatural means ; the primary object and 
supposed result of every charm is some form of 
constraint. Possession or ohsession (/cdro;;tos) is a 
constraint, any form of metamorphosis (such, e.y., 
as lycanthropy) is a constraint, fascinatio in all its 
numerous forms is a constraint. The ancients 
habitually associate the processes of magic with 
the ideas of binding, tying up, nailing down, and 
their opposites. ^ A magic act is a KardSeafios, a 
KarddecriSf a defixio, a devinctio ; the removal of its 
effect IS an dvdXvcFLi^ a solutio^ and the correspond- 
ing verbs are, e.y., Karadico, defigo^ Xdw, solvo. The 
language of charms and the details of ritual are 
largely suggested and guided by some form of this 
fundamental idea. One sees it most clearly in such 
symbolic acts as the tying of knots, the driving of 
nails, and the binding of images. 

* The object of every magic act is to put beings or things into 
or take them out of a state in which certain movements, certain 
changes, certain phenomena must infallibly ensue. A char- 
acter or condition is either produced or suppressed, a spell is ! 
either imposed or removed.’ i 

I. The doctrine of sympathj^. — One of the great 
fundamental principles of magic art is the doctrine 
of sympathy ; hut, while the doctrine of sympathy 
explains much, it should not he forced to explain 
all. This would be expecting too much of such a 
phenomenon as magic, in spite of the fact that its 
deductions are, in their way, so amazingly logical. 
It is also true that magic is supposed to work in 
two different ways ; it either reaches its object 
independently and directly and acts at once, as it 
were, automatically, or—and this was the prevail- 
ing theory of the Greeks and Eomans— it reaches 
its object indirectly through the agency of some 
intervening power to whom its behests are addressed 
and by whom they are executed. The distinction 
is important and enlightening ; but here, again, we 
must not apply it too rigidly. There are cases in 
which the characteristic features of both methods 
are more or less traceable. We must not expect 
too much of the magician ; he is not always a clear 
thinker, and he has an inveterate habit of calling 
all known powers to his aid, whether they happen 
to be logically related or not. 

The doctrine of sympathy is most clearly seen 
in the direct method. The simplest and most 
common form among the Greeks and Komans is 
that in which the magic power possessed or acquired 
by a given thing works upon the desired object by 
contact. The virtue of the amulet (see Charms 
AND Amulets) is shared by the person who wears 
it, the virtue of philtres and 4>dpfxaKa of any kind 
is appropriated by those who take them as directed. 
It may be observed, however, that even here, so 
far as the Greeks and Eomans were concerned, the 
supernatural power had already intervened in the 
preparation of the given article ; and the magician's 
characteristic method of pluralizing for power is 
naively illustrated by the rule that in preparing a 
^dpjmKov one should combine ingredients which 
individually are capable of producing the desired 
effect. The reasoning is evident. The large use 
of magic of this type, i,6. (f)apfJiaK€lat^ helps to explain 
the magician's particular interest in the properties 
of plants and simples. For a similar reason the 
alchemist is particularly interested in the properties 
of stones and gems ; some of them are sovereign 
for certain diseases, if ground up and taken 
inwardly with the appropriate ceremonial. Primi- 
tive medicine is a fearsome adventure for the 
patient. In rare cases the mana inheres in the 
object as such, but this is generally a secondary 
conclusion. As a rule, the mana is acquired, or 
merely accidental. Some objects are only con- 
ductors of mana — ^which explains why they can be 
1 Hubert, op, eit, p. 1606. 


used for apparently contradictory purposes. Other 
staple ingredients in a large number of charms — 
suen as honey, flour, rain-water, etc. — ^have lost 
their original significance. Objects are selected 
according to the usual rules — some real or fancied 
resemblance, especially the association with some 
god, etc. A certain thing, e.g.^ is yellow, there- 
fore it is good for jaundice. Such odd names for 
plants as ‘Jove’s Beard’ or ‘Venus’ Ears ’record 
associations with gods, and were doubtless origin- 
ally secret. The place from which an object comes 
is often a decisive factor : articles found in the 
public baths were mag^c. The Christians con- 
sidered certain filthy animals magic because they 
were associated with the devil. Certain names of 
plants and minerals are magic because thejr corre- 
spond to the planets.^ Sometimes the decision is 
made from etymology, true or false ; the reseda 
owes its power to its name only {EN xxvii, 131). 
The virtue of lead for certain purposes is due to the 
fact that it is heavy or cold or indestructible, etc. 

One of the moat important applications of the 
doctrine of sympathy is the use of symbolism.^ 
As we have already seen, symbolism is even more 
characteristic of magic than it is of religion. 
Hubert® defines two methods. In the one, which 
is particularly dramatic, the person or thing upon 
which we wish our magic to act is represented by 
a substitute. The most notable example of this 
class is the use of clay and waxen puppets. The 
second consists in prefiguring the desired action 
and result (Tib. I. vi. 53 f. j Soph. Aias, 1176} — 

e.g., apply a stone to a wart (contact and symj^athy), throw 
the stone away(symbohsm), and the wart goes with it. Or, il 
you have a pain in the stomach, apply the stomach at a frog 
to the part affected, and your pam becomes his pam, etc. (jOTJ? 
xxii. 149 ; Marcellus, xxvii. 128). 

The same idea of contact and sympathy creates 
the familiar rule of magic homoeopathy, that the 
cause of a given thing is also its remedy. 

But, so far as magic is concerned, perhaps the 
most momentous deduction from the doctrine of 
sympathy is the rule that the part may stand for 
the whole, that the two are inseparably connected ; 
the part is able to draw the whole to itself, if 
aided by magic. What Vergil called the exuyice of 
iEneas had a special function and a special signifi- 
cance in the pretended solutio amoris of the un- 
happy Dido [jEn. iv. 494 ff.). Without assuming 
the active co-operation of this principle, we cannot 
appreciate the true inwardness of the most striking 
performances of magic in classical antiquity. If, 
for instance, a magician can secure bones of the 
dead, he has a special and powerful means of 
calling up the dead to whom those hones originally 
belonged (Tib. I. ii. 46) — which is one important 
reason why witches were so often accused of haunt- 
ing the graveyards (Hor. Sat, i. 8 ; Lucan, vi. 630), 
and in primitive times the principal reason why 
the corpse was so carefully watched until it was 
safe in the grave (Petron. 63 ; Apul. Met. ii. 21). 
So, too, if we wish to reach the living, it is very 
important to possess a lock of their hair, the 
parings of their nails, a garment, or anything 
nearly or remotely associated with them. Nothing 
is more intimately and entirely part and parcel of 
a thing than its real name. ‘ Borne,’ it is said 
(Tib, I. ii. 67 f., wdth the present writer’s note j 
Macrob. ill. ix. 2 ; HE xxviii. 18, iii. 66 ; Pint. 
Qumst, Mom. 61 [p. 279 A] 5 Serv. on JSn, i. 277 j 
Solinus, 1 ; Lydus, de ilfeiis. iv. 73), is only the 
alias of the great city with world dominion. The 
true name, i,e, the name which would have enabled 
her enemies to conjure against her with magic, 
was a religious secret. So the clay or waxen image 
may be comparatively harmless until it has been 

1 biefcerich, p. Ill ft. 

2 See eep. pt. i, The Magic Art, i. ch, 8. 

8 Op, cit. p. 1607, 
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ceremonially named with the true name of the 
person whom it is meant to represent. ^ 

Names are not the only words which are an in- 
tegral part of the things which they represent. A 
similar relation exists between the verb, or the 
sentence, and the action described by it. Hence, 
of course, the theory of incantation as opposed to 
that of prayer in the modern sense. From this 
point of view the lines of Euripides {SippoL 478 f.), 

elarlv S’ errqiSai #e«.l \6yoi 6e\Kr^piOL’ 

<jiaVi)ar€TaC Tt ■^a’Se ipdpfia.KQV vdtrov, 

echoed hy Horace [Epist. I. i. 34 f.) in 

‘ Sunt verba et voces qmbus hnnc lenire dolorem 
Possis et; inasTnam morbi deponere partem,’ 
are true not only of magic theory in general, but of 
the Giseco-Koman concejption of magic in particular. 
Incantation is rarely, if^ ever, absent from some 
stage of the act. The induence of the indirect 
method is seen even more clearly in the fact that 
sympathy is often created by the incantation 
which accompanies the act (c.^., xxvi. 93), 
In the exorcism of disease the incantation is often 
sufficient in itself. Again, a mere verbal com- 
parison is sufficient, especially if accompanied by 
a gesture. 


Salvum sit quod tango 1 ’ ej'aculates Trimalchio piously 
^etrqn. 63), to avoid possible consequences when he touches 
uia friend’s arm to illustrate where and how the unfortunate 
character in his story was touched by the witch. 

Given, therefore, the right words in the right 
order and pronounced in the right way, the desired 
result must ensue. But which words ? Ancient 
formulie connected with or naming the appropriate 
gods^ are, of course, valuable, but in many eases 
nothing can compare with ancient words in an 
utterly incomprehensible tongue. The most 
famous example in antiquity was the so-called 
Mphesia Granimata attributed to the Dactyli.^ 

_ But it is by no means necessary that an incanta- 
tion should consist of what, even in the most 
general sense, could be termed articulate speech 
of any sort. Mere music, e.y., as such is distinctly 
magic. The great musicians of mythology — 
Amphion, Orpheus, Vhinamoinen, etc. — are always 
magicians. We no longer attribute the power of 
music to magic in the literal sense, but primitive 
man can hardly be blamed for doing so. The ! 
ancient doctors made a considerable use of music 
in their practice, and we ourselves have learned 
that it is sometimes distinctly beneficial in certain I 
obstinate nervous disorders of long standing. 1 

Here, however, our particular concern is with a I 
class of sounds which are anything but musical, 1 
but which are mentioned again in the literature of | 
the Empire as being especially powerful and effica- 
cious in magic incantations. Lucan, vi. 686 ff., 
tells us that all the sounds of nature were imitated 
by such an expert as Erichtho, and does not fail to 
add his usual and characteristic catalogue. But 
Lucan is too anxious to tell us all he has read in 
his uncle’s library to be of any great value in a 
matter like this. Whatever they afterwards may 
have become, we can be sure that these phenomena 
were simpler and more specific, that they were 
ppbably inspired by some aspect of the doctrine 
of sympathy, and used for a special purpose. 

The Komaus habitually describe them by stridor 
and stridere. The sounds to which these words 
are applied are many, and vary from the filing of 
a saw to the creaking of a door and the shrilling of 
a locust. But they are all alike in hemg inarticu- 
late, high-pitched, and disagreeable. The obvious 
and instructive parallel is the primitive Greek 
yoTjpCa, The jo^rms were specifically necromancers 
and, as we saw above (p. 271^), they were supposed 
to have received their name from the most notable 


1 Bohde, Psyche^ OMibiijgen, 1907, p. 61 ; often in the 
papyri, 

2 See E. Knhnert, in Panly-Wissowa, v. 2771-2773, and refer- 
ences. 


pecxdiarity of their magic, viz. ‘ from their wailing 
and cryin^mong the tombs.’ So, long afterwards, 
in jSrrgecoSloinan times the charms described by 
stridor and stridere are very characteristic of 
nekyomantia. If so, and we can hardly doubt it, 
the inarticulate magic charms connoted by these 
two words should be just those described as * wail- 
ing and crying among the tombs,’ and their purpose 
should be to call up the dead. Such being the 
case, the two most common and characteristic uses 
of stridor and stridere outside the sphere of magic 
itself are illuminating. (1) One of these is that 
squeaking and gibbering of the dead to which the 
ancients so often refer : 

‘Ecca inter tnmulos atque ossa carentia bustis Umbrarum 
facies diro stridere mmantur’ (Patron, oxxii. 137); *auribua 
incertum feralia sfcrideat umbra * (Lucan, vi. 628 ; cf. Stat. 
Tkeh. vii. 770 ; Sil. Ital. xiii. 600 ; Claudian, in Bu/. i. 126 ; 
Ovid, Fastis v. 468; Verg. jEn. vi. 492 f.; Horn. Od. xxiv. 5; 
and Hor. Sat. r. viii. 40 f.). 

By the doctrine, therefore, of sympathy the 
stridores of the necromancers were an imitation of 
the wailing and crying of the dead, and owed their 
efficacy to that reason. (2) Stridor is regularly 
used to describe the hoot of the strix, or screech- 
owl— -that long-drawn, shuddering scream that 
suggests nothing so much as the wail of the 
banshee, the moaning of souls that can find no 
rest, the ominous cry of the pLaLoddvaroi, questing 
ghosts of those who died before their time (see 
Hecate’s Suppbes). No wonder the strix is the 
most remarkable and ill-omened bird in classical 
folklore. Owds, disembodied spirits, or necro- 
mancers calling up those spirits— so far as the cry 
alone was concerned, bow was one to be sure which 
was which ? As a matter of fact, all three were 
more or less inextricably confused with each other, 
and there can be no doubt that the cry had much 
to do with the situation. The strix is associated 
with all sorts of witchcraft in antiquity, but especi- 
ally and above all with vampirism in its various 
forms (see the present writer’s note on Tib. i. v. 
42). The classics are rich in examples of the type 
which happens to be more familiar to us, especially 
in the erotic sphere. The return of Protesilaus is 
I a ease in point (Koscher, s.v,), also the story of the 
I Lamia (Pmlosbr. ApolL Tyan. iv. 25) immortalized 
I by Keats, and the simple and touching tale told 
1 by Phlegon of Tralles {MiraK 1) which is the 
prototype of Schiller’s ‘ Braut vou Korinth ’ and 
I Gautiers ‘ Morte Amoureuse.’ 

But witches can turn owls whenever they like, 
and they do so regularly, when their object is 
I some form of necromancy. 

Ovid, Amor. i. viii. 13-18, speaking of Dipsas, 
the redoubtable saga with eyes of different colouis 
( ‘ pupula duplex ’), ^ says : 

* Hftnc ego nooturnas vemm voHtare per umbras 
Suspicor et pluma corpus ande tegi , 

Suapicor, et famast ; oouhs quoque pupula duplex 
Fulminat et gemiuo lumen ab orbe micat ; 

Evocat antiqms proavos atavosque sepulcris 
Et solidam longo carmine finait humum.’ 

But the ever present and most gruesome side of 
this idea, as of magic in general, is the sexual side. 
Most frequently the witch is like Pamphila in 
Apuieius {Met id. 21). She assumes the form of a 
strix to fiy to her lover ; she never comes to him as 
a human and normal woman. The fires of hell are 
in her eyes, the fires of heU are in her veins, the 
taste of blood and death is on her lips. She is the 
erotic vampire — the succuha, as she was called in 
the Middle Ages — ^who haunts her victim in his 
dreams and little hy little draws to herself the very 
marrow in his bones. Hence it is that the Graeco- 
Boman screech-owl, who, even at her best, as 
Pliny substantially says {J3N x. 34), seems to make 
no effort to look or act like a well-meaning and 
self-respecting fowl of the air, belongs quite as 
i See K. F, Smith, in Studies in Eonor of B. L. Qildetsleeve. 
Baltimore, 1902, p, 287, 
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much to the kingdom of dreams as to the kingdom 
of birds. How can one be sure in any given 
mstance whether the stri^ is a real strix or a witch 
in the form of one (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 141) ? Indeed, 
as early as Plautus {Pseud. 820 ; cf. Propert, iv. v. 
17) striges already meant ‘witches’ as well as 
‘ screech-owls,’ and this designation of what is 
evidently the Koman parallel of the old Greek 
yo^rets records a popular belief which showed no 
tendency to diminish in later days. 

2. Sources of magic power. — Our surviving 
testimony is insufficient to give us a very clear 
idea how the powers of the classical magician were 
defined or from what sources they were supposed 
to be derived. For the Egyptians, as Hubert^ 
remarks, the magician was like the priest in being 
closely associated, if not actually identified, with 
the god whose power he was utilizing, ^ and per- 
haps in the ultimate issue this is everywhere the 
explanation of his power. Particularly notable was 
the development of this piinciple among the Alex- 
andrian theurgi. Here, of course, the character- 
istic Grmco-Roman preference for the indirect 
method afforded a favonrable soil, hut, without 
doubt, the^ chief factor was the direct influence of 
the Egyptian theory just mentioned. 

But, granted that he does identify himself with 
the god, how does he compass it ? Is it a gift, or 
does he acquire it, and, if so, how ? The thmrgi 
emphasized the theory that it was acquired, and 
the methods recommended indicate in themselves 
the effort to raise magic to the level of a religio- 
philosophical system ]permeated with the ideas and 
ceremonials characteristic of mysticism. Ascetic- 
ism was recommended, but, above all, the magician 
must be an adept. Such persons may have a revela- 
tion coming to them more or less directly by way 
of the fallen angels or the archangels (Tert. de 
Idol. 9f., Apol. 35). Indeed, Maria the Jewess 
was instructed hy God Himself.® Gods, kings, 
great philosophers, and sages of old loom large in 
this aspect of later magic. The ‘ Book of Moses ’ ^ 
gives us a good idea of the complicated ceremonial 
through which the candidate was supposed to pass 
in order to arrive at the perfection desired. There 
were purifications, sacrificial rites, invocations, and, 
to crown all, a revelation of the Ko<r/-to7roda (how the 
universe was made and the secrets thereof). This 
puts the adept in relation not with certain specific 
gods, as appears to have been the idea of the Egyp- 
tian prototype, hut with the stars and planets, v.e. 
the universal powers. The magician, especially 
the magician-alchemist, derives his power from 
the acquaintance with the forces of nature. He 
has established rapport with the universe ; and, as 
there is also rapport between all the parts of the 
universe, he has extended his power over the entire 
universe as a whole. This, of course, is the old 
doctrine of sympathy on a particularly grand and 
impressive scale. The result of the ceremony is 
that the magician, the theurgus, is himself no longer 
a man, but a god.® 

This 18 a conception calculated to appeal to any 
man whose imagination is still in working order, 
but it does not emerge clearly in ordinary magic. 
It belongs rather to mystic magic, which was 
the special development of serious souls, some of 
them really great, who believed that this path 
would lead them to the undiscovered secrets of life, 
death, and immortality. To speak in terms of the 
average man and of the history of the art as a 
whole, the ideas which determined the powers of 
the magician were much the same as those which 
dictated the choice of a magic object or the con- 
Op. oit p. 1609. 2 Dietench, p. 186. 

3 Bertihelot, li. 80. 

^ W. Kroll, ‘ Be Oraculia Ohaldaicis,’ in Breslmier phtlcL 
Alhandl , vii. X [1894], p. 56. 

P Bieteri<di, p. 136, n, 1. 


struction of a charm, and which, in fact, are funda- 
mental in the art of magic as a whole. Generally 
speaking, magic is a gift and, as such, it is often 
due to some accident of birth or to some special 
privilege. In some cases it is inalienable ; again, 
it can be outgrown or easily lost. Children, e.^., 
merely as such, sometimes possess it.^ Virginity 
has always been considered an important condition 
of the power to prophesy {Geopon. xi. ii. 4 ; Pint. 
de Defectu Orac. 46).® The idea seems to be that 
the seeress is, as it were, married to the god and 
that infidelity to him is punished by loss of the 
power which he gave her. The entire world seems 
to be agreed that women, simply as women, are 
peculiarly gifted in this direction (Demosth. c. 
Aristog. i. 17 ; Aristoph. Nuhes, 749 ; Lucian, Dial. 
Deor. XX. 10, Dial. Meretrie. i. 2, iv, 4, Bis Accus. 
21). We have already seen how important they 
are in the mythology of Greek magic, and this is 
true of all magic. They are less prominent in the 
magic of the mystics and their brethren, but this 
is itself symptomatic of the ideals and pretensions 
of the movement. In the genuine, traditional, 
immemorial magic of everyday life in Greece and 
Koine they never lost their importance. As a 
ipappaKls, Medea was typical of her sex. The know- 
ledge and practice of ^appaKela as a branch of magic 
were always more or less confined to women. 

The distant, the foreign, the strange, the un- 
usual, even the horrible, are all important factors, 

‘ Magic ’ is a primitive name for anything abnormal. 
Those who come from distant countries, especially 
if, like the Brahmans (Philostr. ApolL Tyan. iff.), 
they are also the priests of strange and remote 
religions, are magicians. Hence, on the principle 
of ‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,’ there are distant 
countries in which all the inhabitants are magicians 
or possess the evil eye or some such uncanny gift. 
Any person with the evil eye is a magician ; so, 
too, the ventriloquist (schol. Aristoph. Vespa, 
1014 ; Plato, Soph. 262 C j Plut, de Defectu Orac. 9). 
Anything abnormal about one’s birth or pedi- 

f ree is likely to give one magic powers. Persons 
orn with a caul have the gift of prophecy. The 
child of incest, especially of deliberate incest, is 
bound to be a magician. This was harped on con- 
tinually in the witch trials of the Middle Ages, hut 
it is also prominent in ancient tradition, especially 
in connexion with the Magi themselves (Catullus, 
xc. ; Xanthus, fiag. 28 [FHG i. 43] ; Sotion, ap. 
Diog. prooem. 7 j Strabo, p. 735). Sometimes 
whole peoples, clans, or families are supposed to 
be magicians (Herod, iv. 105);® some — e.g., the 
Thibii [HN vii. 17) — owe it to the possession of the 
evn eye ; others have some particular specialty. 

The Ophiogenes, the Psylli, the Marsi, etc. (i6. xxviii. 80, vii. 
13-16), can kill snakes simply by breathing on them, or can cure 
I snake-bites merely by touching the wound with their hands. 

' A certain family in Corinth could calm tempests (Hesych, and 
Suidaa, s.v. ave/ioKoirat), and SO on. Many similar statements 
made by Alexandrian authors and others now lost are preserved 
by Pliny {HP, esp. bks. vii. and xxviii.). 
luthe majority of such cases the ability is more or 
less vaguely conceived of as inborn, in others it is 
a secret transmitted from generation to generation. 
But, whether inborn ox imparted, magic is a secret. 
Indeed, initiates were sworn to secrecy in the later 
days among the mystics. 

3, The powers invoked. — ^But the most charac- 
teristic feature of Greek and Boman magic is the 
universal prevalence of the indirect method and its 
influence on the development of the art. So far as 
Greece and Kome were coneerned, the theory of 
demons— those spirits to whose action practically 
every phenomenon is due— was as characteristic of 
the world at large as it was of Plato and his 
1 Abt, op cii. pp. 246, 282. 

2 See B Fehrle, *Bie kultische Keuschheifc im Alterfcum,* in 
BVVvi. [19103. 

3 Of. Lobeck, p. 1196. 
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followers (Plut. de Lefectu Orac. 10). Diseases 
were caused by specific demons, panic was caused, 
by Pan; such, figures as the Erinyes, Nemesis, 
Poena, Empusa, the Motpat, and Baa-Koa-^pai 

are not only popular but very old. There are even 
demons whose only function is to execute the com- 
mands of the magic tablets deposited iu,the baths, 
and there are others who are merely d7r6ppotat, or 
emanations. The efficacy, &.g ^ , of the ivy^ demands, 
as Hubert observes,^ the creation of a demon or of 
a special god ^ — a curious but characteristic reten- 
tion of the primitive view that nothing in this world 
can happen or be except by the individual exertion 
in every case of conscious, energizing will. 

The magician may find it necessary or advisable 
to consider other spirits besides the specific agents 
of the phenomenon m question. He cannot be sure 
of success beforehand. He may make mistakes, 
and a mistake in a ceremonial is fatal. And, even 
if everything is correct, the ceremony may be en- 
tirely upset by soniething unexpected and unfore- 
seen. In addition, therefore, to the specific 
energizing demon, he considers it prudent to sum- 
mon to his aid such other powers as he can com- 
mand. He calls on some appropriate god, e.y., to 
send him the necessary energizing demon, or he 
summons the spirit to whom the efficacy of the rite 
itself is due; hence the theory of the ‘familiar,’ 
the magician’s own ‘demoniac factotum,’ which 
assumed such importance m the Middle Ages. 

The object, therefore, of magic was to act upon 
and use the supernatural powers either as energiz- 
ing spirits or as auxiliaries. Some of these powers 
occur only in the tradition of magic itself, but the 
large majority are common bo both magic and 
religion. Most important here are the demons. 
Plato himself (Suidas, s.v, fiayda), as well as the 
average man, attributed to them the success of any 
magic rite.^ The magic charms of the later period 
are full of invocations to demons — demons of all 
kinds and descriptions and exercising every imagin- 
able function, but all of varying degrees of inferi- 
ority to the great gods. In fact, as time goes on, 
the realm of the supernatural assumes more and 
more bhe aspect of an Oriental despotism with a 
thoroughly organized bureaucratic government, all 
in the handset demons. There axe secretaries and 
under-secretanes, guards, doorkeepers, messengers 
—a regular hierarchy of demoniac officials, whose 
rank and functions are established and fixed with 
meticulous exactness. The only private citizens 
in this government are the ordinary human man 
and the occasional person with ‘infiuence,’ the 
ma^cian ; and it is curious to see how soon and 
easily the latter assumes the methods and attitude 
of the influential citizen who lives under a similar 
government in this world. If he wishes to reach 
the ear of the all-highest at the other end of the 
line, he addresses the demon of lowest rank, the 
message is transmitted through the appropriate 
channels, and in time he gets his answer. Indeed, 
as in all such governments, the first demoniac 
underling may be so nearly human and, therefore, 
so much in sympathy with the magician himself 
as to take a really personal and lively interest in 
furthering the matter in hand. All this question of 
rank and functions was carefully discussed byPro- 
elus and Porphyrins {de Mysteriis and, in 

fact, the prominence of it is particularly character- 
istic of their school and period. This school, it 
may be observed, made a distinction between good 
demons and bad demons, attributing the errors of 
7 <^r 6 fa to the latter. The demons were identified 
with the Jewish angels in their function of divine 
messengers, and even the old pagan gods, reduced to 

1 Op. p. 15U. a Kfoll, op, eit. p. 39. 

r-.fi; Tambornmo, ‘De Antiquorum Daemomsmo,' in iiFF vii. 
11909], passi^m. 


the rank of demons, became messengers of the uni- 
versal deity (Aug. de Civ. Dei, ix. 19), while the 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, etc., take rank with 
the archontes of the Gnostics as tutelary gods 
of the planets (W, Anz, TU xv. [Leipzig, 1897] 
passim). With Christianity the old gods became 
demons, and all were considered evil. But magic, 
the conservative of conservatives, never gave them 
up, though all of them now without distinction 
were in the service of the devil. 

One of the most important classes of demons 
connected with magic are the spirits of the dead, 
the veKvdaL/Moves, especially those who, like the 
l3iaLo9dvaTotj died violent deaths or otherwise before 
their time, or never received proper burial, and 
therefore cannot rest in their graves.^ The heroes, 
so to speak, have a somewhat higher social position, 
but they too are impoitant in magic. ^ 

A notable peculiarity of paganism as contrasted 
with its successor was the inability to make a sharp 
distinction between gods and demons. The obvious 
criterion would be power or disposition. Neither 
were trustworthy. Some demons were greater 
than some gods, and some gods were as unmistak- 
ably malignant as some demons were beneficent. 
The demons, therefore, were nob the only powers 
to whom the magician addressed himself. The 
gods themselves practised magic (Apollod. i. ii, 1, 
ni. vi. 8) ; indeed, rindar says (Pyth. iv. 213 ffi) that 
it was Aphrodite herself who taught Jason how to 
‘ draw down the moon ’ ; and so the magician 
would naturally turn to them (Apul. de Mag, 31). 
The preference is, of course, for the di inferi-— 
Hades, Demeter, Persephone, Baubo, the Praxidi- 
kai, the Erinyes, Gaia, Cybele, especially those 
who, like Hecate, Selene, and Hermes, habitually 
pass back and forth between the two worlds. 

The greatest of all, the goddess excelleme of 
magic and magicians throughout antiquity, is 
Hecate-Selene,® the Dea Triformia of the cross- 
ways, and the queen of the ghosts, who sweeps 
through the night followed by her dreadful train 
of questing spirits. Her power is universal, but 
she is specially connected with the magic of love, 
metamorphosis, and <pdpfMciKa, The most famous 
and dramatic incantations of antiquity are associ- 
ated with her. The lunulcBf the tvy^, the selenitis, 
the redoubtable spuma lunaris, and the rhombus 
are only a few magic oTfiects and properties directly 
associated with her. The schol. on Apoll. Bhoef. 
iii. 478 even informs us that Circe was her daughter. 
At ail events, Medea was her priestess, Musseus 
was called her son, etc. Next to her, perhaps, 
especially in the magic papyri, comes Hermes 
Cnthonius, often confused with Hermes Trisme- 
gistus jDiog. Laert. 7 ; Porphyr. deAhstin, 

But the Kdpioi Beol, the great gods, are also ad- 
dressed, and not only the great gods of foreign races 
—-which we should expect — but those of Greece and 
Borne. This habit, however, belongs more promi- 
nently to the babel of the later period. Here the 
habit of calling on a number of gods at once, or of 
reinforcing the name of some Greek god with the 
names of all the strange gods of foreign lands who 
are supposed to be identical with Mm, or of using 
*ldo} as the name of the god of gods, or Tdw, in the 
feminine, to sum up, as it were, all the aspects of 
divinity, or of oombining gods in the hermaphro- 
ditic form for the same purpose— all these are so 
many illustrations of the magician’s inveterate 
habit of pluralizing for power. The result is, of 
course, that the divinities lose all personality and, 
as Hubert says, ‘ become mere factors of a divine 
total.’ ® Nothing was left but the name, and even 

1 E. Biesa, in Rhein, Mtts, xlvitu [1893] 807®, 

8 Deubner, p, 29. ^ Abt, op. ait p. 197®. 

4 Deubner, p. 21 n. b Qp^ 15 Xs. 
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this was more or less concealed or defaced in the 
magician’s characteristic efiort to get at the true 
name, the name of power for the now somewhat 
vague supernatural force which he wished to utilize. 
Having the name and also the image of the god, 
he could use the force for anything desired, it being 
understood, of course, that such accompanying 
ceremonials had been performed as were appropri- 
ate for realizing the mystic presence of the god. 

4, Rites and ceremonies.— Thanks to this habit 
of pluralizing for power, of summoning from every 
direction all kindi of strange and, therefore, par- 
ticularly irresponsible forces, a magic ceremony 
was even more complex than a religious ceremony. 
Especially notable in all ages is the number of 
conditions and precautions which have to be ob- 
served. This is characteristic of any cult in which 
the theory of incantation still survives. Under 
such circumstances the immediate conclusion al- 
ways is that religion is a perilous pursuit. Any 
man who approaches gods with an invocation so 
worded and presented that it is a command which 
must he obeyed knows that he is handling an edged 
tool able to cut both ways. The gods resent the 
imperative, especially from an inferior, and wUi 
destroy him if they can. The Roman account of 
the death of old king Tullus shows how dangerous 
it was in their opinion— even in religion, much 
more in magic — for an amateur to start the com- 
plicated machinery of invocation. There was an 
old Greek saying that ‘ the witch who draws down 
the moon finally draws it down on herself.’ The 
saying reflects the general idea, afterwards so 
strongly emphasized m the Middle Ages, that the 
magician, of all people, is foredoomed to something 
like the fate of Tullus Hostilius in the end. The 
Greek is also apt as a specific illustration. It was 

f enerally held that of all charms one of the most 
itficult and dangerous was * drawing down the 
moon’ — so dangerous, in fact, that the magician 
deemed it wise to arm himself in advance with a 
protective counter-charm against the very power 
whom he was about to invoke. The Ata^oX-^ irpds 
preserved in the Papyrus Paris, line 3622 C , 
is an interesting example of what was considered 
efiScacious against the wrath and vengeance of 
HljTVLa ‘Our Lady Moon’ — a suggestive i 

forerunner of the ‘ magic circle ’ of which we hear 
so much in the more pretentious magic of the 
Middle Ages. 

The magician must also observe certain rules, 
likewise characteristic of religion, which, to a large 
extent, are suggested by the nature of the powers 
with whom he has to deal.^ He, or the person in 
whose interest the charm is being performed, or 
both, must he in such a condition that contact with 
the spirits evoked shall be without danger. Regu- 
lations vary, but among the most common are 
ayveLa, * purity,’ ablutions at stated intervals, 
anointings with oil, avoidance of certain foods 
(esp. fish), fastiag, temporary chastity^ (cf. Tib. 
II. 1. 11 f. 5 the regulax secuhitus so often referred to 
by the elegiac poets, etc.). More rigorous and 
more numerous are the conditions attending the 
performance of the rite itself, and most important 
IS the observance of nudity or its ceremonial e^tuiva- 
lent.® The costume must be flowing, i.e. without 
knots or fastenings of any kind, or it must be coarse, 
or of linen, and in the last case, either white or 
white with purple streamers (the ceremonial sig- 
nificance of colours has already been referred to).* 
Having gone through the preliminary purifications 
and donned the appropriate raiment, the operator 
must then consider the attitude to assume. This 
1 Deubner, p. 20 iff. ; T, Wachter, in JBFF ix, 1 [1910]. 
a Of. Fehrle, loc. cit 

8 J. Heokenbach, 'De Nuditate sacra saoriaque vinculis,* in 
JBFFix 8 [foil]. 

* Sa« Abt, op. oie, p. 148, n. S, lor literature on this point 


is vital. In most cases there are gestures which 
cannot he omitted.^ Ejiually important is the 
magician’s own state of mind. He must have faith, 
he must put all his soul into the accomplishment 
of the rite (Gargilius Martialis, 19). 

The time at which the rite should be performed 
is also very important. This is largely determined 
by the habits and associations of the god to be 
addressed, and is an immediate deduction from the 
law of sympathy. For magic in general, but in 
particular for all magic connected with Selene- 
Hecate, sunset and the few minutes just before 
sunrise are very favourable j so, too, any phase of 
the moon, hnt, above all, the new and full moon. 
The stars and planets for the most part became 
important only after astrology gave greater pre- 
cision to the sort of influence supposed to he exerted 
by each. As a matter of course, night is a better 
time than day.^ 

The place is quite as important as the time, and 
the choice of it is again a direct deduction from 
the law of sympathy, as regards either the god to 
be addressed or the person to be affected. Roads, 
streets, boundaries, and the threshold are all sacred 
in both magic and religion. The cross-roads suggest 
Hecate, the graveyard nelcyoinanfia. Both are 
favourite spots so far as the magician is concerned. 

Finally, as we have just seen, there are cere- 
monies which the operator does not venture to per- 
form unless he is armed with some sort of protective 
charm against the god whom he is addressing, or 
against any one who might interrupt the ceremony, 
or against the effect of possible counter-charms. 

The best and clearest description of the ceremony, 
properly speaking, is given by Hubert.® It involves 
the use of two kmds of rites.^ The purpose of the 
one is to accomplish the object itself of the ceremony 
by a logical application of the principles of magic 
action ; the object of the other is to manufacture 
or, at least, to assure the presence of the actual 
magic power sufficient to work in the way prepared 
and thus to accomplish the purpose desired. In 
other words, to state it in terms of modern electri- 
cal science — the theory of which is curiously near 
to that of magic — he must construct the proper 
machinery and establish the proper connexions] 
then, before turning on the power, he must see to 
it that the power is really there. 

The first class of rites, the machinery and con- 
nexions, calls for the use of a certain number of 
objects or parts which, in the end, generally come 
to be considered magic in themselves. One of the 
most common and dramatic is the magic wand, 
which is really a conductor of the magician’s mana. 
The divining rod,* though used m a different way 
and for a different purpose, derived its efficacy 
from a similar conception. ^ The Etruscans used it 
in searching for hidden springs (Baremberg-Saglio, 

I s,v, ‘Aquilex’), and, as the writer of this article 
can testify from personal observation, as late as 
twenty years ago a similar method for discovering 
the best place in which to dig a well was still used 
occasion^ly in the American countiyside. In ad- 
dition to the magic wand and the divining rod, we 
have the apparatus of dactylomantia (Amm. Marc. 
XXIX. i. 29 ff.), the lamps in lyclmomantia, the 
basins of water in lecammantia, keys in their sym- 
bolic use, cymbals, the various substances referred 
to above, threads of different colours, portions of 
the dead, the tvy^ (Find. Pyth, iv. 213, and often), 
the famous rhombus, turbo, or mrtigo, i.e. the 
‘witches’ wheel,’ the rotation of which, by imita- 
tion and sympathy, was sovereign to influence the 
will of the person whom one wished to gam, etc. 

1 Deubner, p. 86, ior examples. 

3 Abt, op. oit. p. 292 ff, 8 Op. cit p. 1616 ff. 

4 The examples of its use in classical literature are collected 
by E. Korden, Jahrh. fiirPhil., Suppl. Bd. xviii, [1894] 817 ff., 
819 Q. 
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All these end by being considered magic in them- 
selves, but, in view of what has been said, it will be 
seen that this idea is secondary. Their real func- 
tion and purpose was to facilitate or render possible 
the action of magic power and, at least originally, 
they were chosen from that point of view. 

Sometimes the ceremonial proper needs the as- 
sistance of some rite whose object is to put the 
person interested in a state to receive the benefit 
of the action desired. A case in point is the cere- 
monial of inmhatio?' The purpose of incuhatio is 
to surround a person with the appropriate condi- 
tions to secure for him the true and prophetic 
dream which he desires. Conditions are, as often, 
dictated by the law of sympathy. And, except 
that the nature of dreams was never quite clear to 
the ancients — and perhaps will never be quite clear 
to any one— the nameless theorists and thinkers by 
whom these conditions were first discovered and 
formulated appear to have been quite familiar with 
the results of J. Bdrner^s famous dissertation 
afterwards incorporated^ and extended m W. H. 
Boscher’s Ephialtes: erne patkologisoh-mytholog- 
iscJie Abhandlung uher die Alptraume una Alpda- 
monen des hlassisoJim AUertumSy Leipzig, 190 1.® 
Bdrner showed that, among other things, in a 
healthy person nightmare is usually due to partial 
suffocation caused by burying one’s head m the 
pillow, coverlet, etc., that the rapidity with which 
the nightmare, the inexihus, appears to approach 
the dreamer is always measured by the rate of 
suffocation, but, above all, that the appearance of 
the incubus itself is to a surprising extent deter- 
mined by the sleeper’s surroundings, especially by 
the material and texture of his coverings. Such 
being the case, though L. Laistner® goes too far 
in his theory that the Uralptraum, the primeval 
nightmare, is the father of all mythology, we may 
at least suspect with Roseher that Pan’s legs were 
the inevitable result of the style of bed-quilts used 
by Ms primeval worshippers (cf. Latinus’s method 
of securing an interview with Faunus in Verg. ASJn. 
vii. 81 ff,), and, for that matter, that the incuhi, 
succuhce^ strigeSi and all their monstrous brood must 
have entered this world in the first place by the 
Ivory Gate. If so, it is certain that some of our 
most cherished legends, our best and most thrilling 
stories, and our finest poetry are literally the stufi’ 
that dreams are made of. 

But of all magic operations none is more 
common and characteristic, more dramatic and 
impressive, or a better illustration of the doctrine 
of sympathy than the casting of spells (cf. Helio- 
dorus, xi. 14, and the examples noted below). The 
special feature of this operation is due to the theory 
that, if {the person whom we wish to reach with 
our magic is absent or far away, his place may be 
filled by a puppet, or some symbolical substitute 
for him. If, then, the ceremonial is appropriate, 
whatever we do to the puppet will he exactly re- 
peated, literally or symbofLeally, as desired, on 
the person whom the puppet represents. Conse- 
cration of the one is immediately followed by con- 
secration of the other (Yerg. Eel. viii. 74 f.), binding 
of the one by the desired condition symbolized by 
it in the other, running needles into the heart of 
the one by some effect on the other symbolized by 
such a process — as, e.g.y wasting away to death 
with no apparent cause (Ovid, Amor. III. vii, 29 f., 
Eeroid. vi. 21, and often). Sometimes one figure 
may stand for an indefinite number, as in the 
^ells of Nectanebo (pseudo-Callisthenes, i. 1), 
One may east a spell on spirits as well as mortals 
by this means (Eua. JPreep. Evang, v. 12 ff.). 

1 L. Deubner’s De IncubationCi Leipzig, 1904, is the standard 
work on this suhieefc 

2 Of, AJPh xxu. [1901] 2Sa. 

3 Patsd der Sphinx, Berlin, 1889. 


Hence we have cases in which two puppets are 
used, one representing the person to be acted upon, 
the other the spirit by whom the action is to he 
performed (Hor. Sat. I. viii. 26 f.).^ Occasionally 
even three figures appear to have been used (schol. 
Bern, on Verg. Eel. viii. 75). Often they were 
hollow, and their power was enhanced by putting 
written incantations inside. As a rule, these 
puppets must be made of clay or wax, but occa- 
sionally other substances were just as rigorously 
prescribed. Eusebius (loc. cit. ) speaks of such an 
image of Hecate made of pulverized lizards and 
the roots of rue, A sheet of metal or even of 
paper upon which the figure has been traced is 
often considered sufficient. ^ The value and philo- 
sophy of exmicB have already been mentioned. 
But one may use such arbitrary substitutes as the 
body of a bird, a sprig of myrtle or of rue, etc.® 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the name is suf- 
ficient in itself. On the same principle, a written 
incantation placed in a tomb has the same effect 
as would a puppet^ (Apul. Met. i. 10, de. Mag. 53). 

The verbal portions of a magic rite are of the 
highest importance. In many cases they are the 
operator’s instructions to the intervening demon 
in order that he may make no mistake as to the 
meaning and object of the symbolic rite. The 
puppet is inscribed with the name of the person 
whom it represents, and sometimes this is accom- 
panied by a written statement of what is to happen 
to him. So, when one gathers a medicinal plant, 
one should be careful to utter the name of the 
patient who is to he benefited by it. Again, in 
constructing a devotio, one should specify in order 
each and every part in which it is desired that the 
proposed victim shall suffer.® 

The indirect method is also directly responsible 
for the conclusion that incantations are a special 
help to the operator in the accomplishment of his 
second great task— the creation of magic power. 
Hence the use of the magic hymns and litanies, 
the object of which is to ensure the presence and 
active participation of the appropriate spirit, to 
indicate his duty, and, if necessary, to frighten 
him into doing it.® 

We have seen how various objects, plants, 
simples, etc., originally selected as facilitating in 
some way magic rapport^ finally came to be con- 
sidered magic in themsdves. Karnes and incan- 
tations underwent precisely the same secondary 
development. From being a means to an end 
they became magic per se. The further conclusion 
was then drawn that their power might be in- 
definitely increased by frequent repetition, by 
lengthening certain syllables to an extraordinary 
extent, by abstracting certain syllables and decor- 
ating them with affixes and suffixes, by rearrang- 
ing them in different combinations, and especially 
W disposing them so as to form certain figures.^ 
Examples still surviving are ‘abracadabra,’ and 
‘sator arepo tenet opera rotas’ (see Thesaurus 
Ling. Lat . , s.v. ‘ Arepo ’). The Ephesia Grwmmata 
belong to the same type (Porphyr. de Myster. vii. 
4). Mystery and power were further enhanced by 
the use of magic alphabets, by certain sacred inks, 
and so on. Kumbers pass through the same ex- 
perience and acquire the same magic power se — 

e.g., there are seven planets. If, therefore, Tve wish to in- 
voke them, there is nothing so compelling as the pronunciation 
of the seven vowe\s or a sevenfold repetition of a ceremony. 


1 Of. Riess, op, cit. p, 908. 

2 R. Wunsoh, Setkimisohe Verfluchungstafeln, Leipzig, 1898. 

3 O. Knaaok, Rhein. Mm. xlix. [18941 310. 

4 For clay and waxen images see Aht, op. cit. p. X68fE,, and 
L. Rahz, in RVV in [1906] 126 ff. 

6 See esp. Fox, op. dt. 

3 Dietench, p. 63 ; K. Dilthey, Rhein. Mm. xxvii. [1872] 376- 
419, 

7 K. Wessely, in Wimer Studim, viii. [1886] 184. 
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gesture, or word (Eus. Prcep. JSvang. v. 14). Odd numbers have 
always been significant (Verg. JEcl. viii. 76, and often), three 
and multiples of three are sacred to Hecate, and certain special 
numbers like four, nmety*iime, etc., have a special importance. 

^ In magic as in religion the ohject of sacrificial 
rites is to ensure the actual presence of the gods 
invoked. And here again the indirect meSiod 
suggests that these rites are of material assistance 
to the operator in acq[uiring the desired power 
(Theocr. li. 3, 10, 159), In the choice of what 
shall he sacrificed in any given instance the usage 
of magic as a rule does not differ materially from 
that of religion. This, of course, is quite natural. 
As a rule, the gods addressed are common to both 
and of equal importance in both ; in fact, it is 
perhaps safe to guess that, so far as sacrifice is 
concerned, the usage of magic and religion is a 
common inheritance. For example, the notable 
preference of magic for black victims is not dis- 
tinctive of magic. It simply means that, in ac- 
cordance with the naive analogy set forth, for in- 
stance, in the old hexameter quoted by Eusebius 
{Prcep. Emng, iv. 9 ) — 

$atSpa (lev ovpavtoty, ^(Bovioif: 5’ evaXtyKia. 

‘ dark viofcims to the powers of darkness, light to the powers 
of light— 

the gods to whom magic habitually addresses itself 
are the gods of the under world. So wine,^ honey, 
milk, perfumes, meal (Theocr, ii. 18, 33), certain 
cakes dear to these same gods, a cock to Hermes, 
a white dove to Aphrodite, etc. — all common to 
both religion and magic — are frequently employed. 
The use of blood is defined by Hubert as a sacri- 
ficial rite ,* it is at any rate — as in Sallust’s account 
of the oath administered by Catiline to his fellow- 
conspirators — a striking illustration of the law 
of sympathy (Lucan, vi. 544). The sacrifice of 
human oeings, especially of little children, even 
of the unborn babe torn from its mother, is a 
standing charge against magic in all ages (Hor. 
Epod. V. j Philostr. Apoll. Tyan, viii. 5),^ and, 
for that matter, against any heretical sect with 
secret rites. The Christians in their time were 
charged with such abnormalities as infant-sacrifice 
and promiscuous incest at their meetings — precisely 
the same charges which, a millennium later, they 
themselves preferred with wearisome regularity 
during their long persecution of witchcraft, especi- 
ally in connexion with the ‘witches’ Sabbath.’ 
In most cases the charge of human sacrifice is as 
conventional as it is untrue ; hut it would be un- 
safe to deny it in toto. We can hardly expect 
such an outlaw, such a striver for extraordinary 
effects, as magic to abstain altogether from what 
was quite regular in the religion of more than one 
savage race, and which — ^in accordance with the 
familiar theory that extraordinary occasions de- 
mand extraordinary sacrifices — has been known 
to occur more than once at some grave crisis in 
the religious life of nations which, comparatively 
speaking, occupied a much higher plane of civili- 
zation. Finally, it may be noted that, as was the 
case with the incantations, names of the gods, 
etc., mentioned above, the things sacrificed, what- 
ever they were, soon passed into the secondary 
stage of being considered magic jper 

One important aspect of our ceremony— quite as 
important in religion as it was in magic— remains 
to be considered. As we have seen, the operator 
must be careful to follow certain prescribed rules 
in order to get into the necessary and intimate 
spiritual relation with the gods whom he is ad- 
dressing, and, therefore, with the sacrifice which 
he is conducting. The relation is abnormal and 
distinctly perilous. To get out of it safely is, 

1 K. Kiroher, ‘ Die eakraJe Bedeutung dea Weines im Alfcer- 
fcum,’ in RVV vih. E1910]. 

2 See also J*. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr J. S Stallybraas, 
rx>ndon, 1882-88, pp. 44-46, 18001. 


therefore, quite as important as to get into it 
safely; prescribed rules are as necessary for the 
one as for the other. The object of these rules 
is to end the ceremony, to limit the effects of it so 
far as the operator is concerned, to make it safe 
and possible for him to return to the conditions 
of everyday life. Above all, the remains of the 
sacrifice, unless he wishes to preserve them to pro- 
duce some lasting efiect (as, e.g., in a dQvotio)^ 
must he disposed of ceremonially. One may de- 
posit them at some prescribed spot sacred to the 
god to whom the sacrifice itself was offered. The 
Kaddpfxara,, for instance, the ceremonial remains of 
the sacrifice to Hecate (see Hecate’s Sttppebs), 
were deposited at the cross-ways. The more 
usual method was to eliminate them ceremonially 
by burning them, burying them, or throwing them 
into running water or the sea (Verg. Eel. viii. 102, 
with the notes of Conington and Forbiger). The 
Mapreia "KpoptKifi {Pap. Paris. 3095) shows that, at 
least m some cases, the ceremony closed with a 
prayer to the god in which he was invited kindly 
but firmly to go back to where he belonged : 

*A.rre\Be, Seo-rrora, KcJerftovTTpoffar^p, KaX ety tot)? 

TOTTOV?, Iva avvTrjpi^Ofj to rrav. *I\ews rgxiVf icvpie. 

It will be seen, therefore, as Hubert observes,^ 
that among the Greeks and Romans the standard 
ceremony of magic and the standard ceremony 
of religion, so far as their essential elements were 
concerned, were practically the same, even to the 
point of using the same names for these elements. 
Furthermore, with some comparatively slight ex- 
ceptions, the gods of magic are equally important 
in religion, and, on the whole, they are treated 
with the same reverence. As we have seen, some 
of the abnormalities of magic are just as character- 
istic of religion, and they are generally due to the 
fact that, at the time when these abnormalities 
occur, both are specially concerned with the in- 
fernal gods. The worship of these gods, whether 
in religion or in magic, is visibly influenced by 
the universal idea that the under world is the 
reverse of ours. It is dark, silent, barren, love- 
less, childless, eventless, stationary — a complete 
contrast to the world above, a contrast regularly 
symbolized in rituals to the dead and their gods 
by such things as the use of the left hand instead 
of the right. It is, no doubt, this ancient idea of 
reversed conditions in Hades that suggested the 
most striking feature of the famous ‘ Black Mass ’ 
as practised by the early Christian magicians 
(Iren. Rmr. i, xiii. 2). The normal ‘White Mass’ 
is addressed to heaven; if we reverse it, i.e. 
if we read it backwards, we address it to hell. 
But the Christian magician, in so far as he was 
a Christian, was bound to assume that his Black 
Mass was a wicked and impious rite. Hence the 
inevitable deduction was soon established that, 
the more wicked and impious magic could be, the 
greater and more terrible its power. For the 
magician of Grseco-Roman paganism there seems 
to have been no such parodying of religious rites — 
above all, no such deliberate and malignant dese- 
cration of things considered divine as that of which 
we hear so much in medieval magic and which 
appeared again in the modem cult of Satanism 
{q.v.)f as described some years since by Jules Bois^ 
and as utilized for purposes of fiction by J. K. 
Huysmans.® 

Stmmary . — In so far as there was any real and 
essential difference between magic and religion in 
Grseco-Roman paganism, the ultimate cause of it 
was largely, if not entirely, the steady mainten- 
ance of the ancient distinction of official recogni- 
tion as defined and explained at the beginning of 

1 Op. cit. p. 1620. 3 Le Satanisme et la magic, Pans, 1891. 

^ La-has, Pans, 1891; cf. also G. Legu^, La Messe noire, 
do. 1903. 
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this article. It is the business of magic, as long 
as it remains magic, to speak only in the impera- 
tive. It must, therefore, retain and emphasize 
those primitive doctrines — notably the doctrine of 
sympathy in all its forms — which are supposed to 
enable it to use the imperative successfully in ad- 
dressing the gods. It is also the business of magic, 
partly because it is an outlaw and bound to assert 
Its importance in order^ to live, to promise extra- 
ordinary, if not impossible, things-— among them, 
things which the social and legal restraints of 
religion would nob allow it to promise. In the 
course of its long and exceptionally brilliant his- 
tory classical magic promises practically everything 
from a cure for warts to a receipt for personal 
immortality — all tried and true. Magic, there- 
fore, was ooliged not only to retain but to develop 
in every possible way those primitive aids to its 
imperative. It pluralized for power. And religion 
had done the same. But magic was an outlaw, it 
had no position in society, it was free to range at 
will, to gather into one portentous plural strange 
and terrible gods from the four corners of the 
earth, to commne them with the native gods, to 
re-arrange, reinterpret, disguise, mutilate, etc., in 
the ways described. In the long run, as we have 
seen, the pantheon of Grseco-Eoman magic was a 
pandemonium, and confusion worse confounded, 
in which the only relating principle seems to be 
the fact that the doctrine of sympathy in all its 
forms has been pushed to its uttermost limits. 

To the very eud magic was obsessed by the old 
imperative and, therefore, by the time-honoured 
means for securing it. When it rose in the social 
scale, it merely learned to be pretentious. Even 
when it had been adopted, so to speak, by some 
distinguished family like the mystics, had changed 
its name, and had been carefully educated and 
relined, it was still haunted by the old ideas, and 
generally ended by infecting with them its bene- 
factors and teachers. 

The same may be said of the contemporary 
development of popular magic. Our great author- 
ity here is the magic papyri. They ail come from 
much aft’ected by local induences ; 
but, among other things, they show that, under 
the circumstances, the old rule of official recogni- 
tion was eminently wise. In the civilization of 
Greece and Kome magic was given a rare, a unique, 
opportunity to make the most of itself. But, 
wether it improved the opportunity or not, the 
final result, as we see it in the papyri, is a striking 
illustration of its besetting sins. If it bad clung 
to the native gods, as religion was forced to do, it 
is conceivable that, even with the heavy handicap 
of the imperative and its attendant vices, magic 
might hare risen to comparative respectability. 
Bub its weaknesses were encouraged rather than 
checked. By the 2nd cent, the number of strange 
religions available, not to mention the semi- 
detached religious theories, had increased to an 
indefinite extent. The result was that from being 
a thing which, at least, could appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the sesthetic sense, it steadily degener- 
ated into utter absurdity as pretentious and com- 
plicated as it was dreary and commonplace. 

^ But, fortunately for us, Greeco-Roman magic in 
its best days was the familiar possession of all 
classes in a highly intellectual and highly imagina- 
tive people. Men of Ovid’s calibre and braining 
may not have beheved in it to any extent, but 
there never was a time when magic as such became 
unfamiliar to any one. Even the major operations 
of magic w^re always being performed somewhere, 
and, as we have seen, the charge of magic was 
always kept alive in the^ courts. Hermione was 
far from being the only jealous woman to soothe 
her wounded pride by accusing her successful rival 


of resorting to philtres. The charge was quite as 
characteristic of the Augustan age as it could 
ever have been of Homer’s time (Tib. i. v. 41 ; 
Propert. IV. vii. 72). Nor was the charge by any 
means always unfounded. Pooula amatoria were 
a regular specialty of the leWy or go-between, and 
they actually were so frequently auministered that 
the average man generally assumed that they were 
responsible for certain lingering diseases, especially 
certain mental or nervous abnormalities, for which 
he could see no apparent cause. Examples in 

£ oint are the traditional account of the death of 
ueretius and the contemporary explanation of 
the vagaries and perversions oi Caligula’s tem- 
estuous brain (Jerome, Ghron. Eus&h.^ 1924 ; 
ueton. Galig. 50). 

YL Magic in LUPJSRATURJS.—The more or less 
familiar presence of magic not only in folklore and 
legend, but also in ordinary everyday life, is re- 
flected to an extraordinary extent in the written 
word. It is continually turning up in the arts, 
sciences, and professions, in law, religion, and 
philosophical discussion, in history, anecdote, and 
any other record of everyday life past or present. 
All this, however, is characteristic of any people 
among whom magic still survives as an active 
force, and it appeals for the most part only to 
such persons as the special investigator and the 
historian of manners and customs. But the most 
characteristic and interesting aspect of Grseco- 
Boman magic is the deliberate exploitation of it 
in the interests of conscious literary art. One is 
inclined to assume, and perhaps justly, that this 
was particularly notable of such periods as the 
Hellenistic age, the time of Augustus and his 
immediate successors, and the Sophistic revival of 
the 2nd century. This use of magic was especially 
characteristic of poetry and of such types of prose 
as that of the highly rhetorical and semi-Bomantic 
historians of the Alexandrian age, the Paradoxo- 
graphers, the writers of novelU and tales of marvel, 
even the practice debates of the rhetorical schools, 
and, in later times, the throng of professional 
declaimers for whom those schools were ultimately 
responsible. But this aspect of classical magic is 
far from being a matter merely of period and 
department. On the contrary, nothing is more 
characteristic of it than the extent and variety, as 
well as the unbroken contmuity, of its use in 
practically every department of artistic literature. 
No one could be more thoroughly alive to its 
sesthetic possibilities than was Homer himself, and 
he created a tradition of its literary use which not 
even the semi-Oriental and unutterably dreary 
fooleries of the papyri were able entirely to destroy. 

In an article like this it is impossible as well as 
inadvisable to attempt a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of the debt of creative literature to magic in 
antig[uity. We must content ourselves mth a 
passing reference to a few of those magic opera- 
tions which are most frequently mentioned, and 
which by reason of their dramatic possibilities are 
best suited to the purposes of literary art. 

One of the most notable of these is nehgomantia, 
calling up the dead to ask them questions. Yehyo- 
mantia is rarely absent from that catalogue of 
magic feats with which so many of the fioman 
poets seem impelled to supply us (Tib. i. ii. 42, and 
note). They also mention even more frequently 
three other feats which are particularly awesome, 
but for which the modem reader, at least, can see 
no adequate reason until it dawns upon him that 
they are merely a useful, though by no means 
necessary, preparation for nelc^omcmtia. These 
are producing earthquakes, splitting the ground, 
and making the rivers either stand still or run 
backwards. ;The magician uses his earthquake to 
split the ground j the behaviour of the rivers is 
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merely a consequence of the quake. He splits the 
ground so that the ghosts can hear his incantation 
{i,e. he reached and affected hy it) and then can 
come straight up to him from Hades (Sen. (Edip, 
671; Lucan, vi. 728). As we have seen, the 
literary use of nekyomantia begins with the famous 
passage of the Odyssey (xi. 24 ff. ). The essential 
details of the ceremonial as Homer describes it 
were always the same not only in literary tradition 
but in actual life. Doubtless, Lucan felt that his 
own long and lurid description of Erichtho’s special 
erformance for the benefit of Sextus Pompeius 
efore the battle of Thapsus (vi. 728 ff.) was the 
masterpiece of its kind. And so it is. It would 
be hard to find a more glaring illustration of what 
can happen to literature in an age when a furious 
lust for effect is not restrained hy any principles of 
rhetorical self-control or common sense. Nekyo- 
mantia had a long and brilliant tradition in the 
drama. Examples still surviving are Alschylus, 
PerscB (the ghost of Darius), and Seneca, (Pdipm, 
660 tf. Indeed, ghosts were as common, it would 
appear, in the ancient as in the Elizabethan drama, 
KXf/ia/ces XapiavGioi, ‘ Charon’s step-ladder,’ was the 
popular name for the regular staircase by which 
the ghosts appeared on the^ stage as if from the 
world below. Nekyomantia was also quite as 
characteristic of comedy. In the later days of the 
Roman Republic Decimus Laberius wrote a mime 
entitled Neeyomantia^ and we know that this and 
similar themes were characteristic of the mime as 
developed by Philistion and his immediate suc- 
cessors during and after the Augustan age. 
Brilliant examples in the satirical sphere are 
Horace, Bat. i. viii., and Lucian’s Neeyomantia. 

If we choose to emphasize the literary influence 
as such of the Homeric Nekyia, we can say that it 
is responsible for one of the most notable develop- 
ments in classical literature. This is the theme of 
the Descent into Hades. The Homeric passage is 
directly responsible for the 6th hook of tne Mneid 
and its numerous echoes in epic and narrative 
poetry both ancient and modern. Nor was epic 
the only department to be affected. The theme 
was a favourite in the Old Comedy of Athens, 
although, as it happens, the Frogs of Aristophanes 
is the only example now surviving. The same is 
true of the satirists and popular philosophers of 
the Alexandrian and Hellenistic ages. It was 
characteristic of their didactic methods to ap- 
propriate for their own purposes the traditional 
forms and themes of literary art, and one of the 
most notable was the KaT(£pa<ny eU Atdov, which 
practically became conventionalized as a mise-en- 
sc^ne for the presentation of doctrines and opinions. 
Allied to it are such examples as Horace, Bat. ii. 
V., Seneca, ApocolocyntosiSf such works of Lucian 
as the Dialogues of the Dead, and Claudian’s 
attacks on Eutropius. The Epieharmus of Ennius 
and probably certain of the lost satires of Lucilius 
and varro were illustrations. The poet Sotades 
used it to a notable extent. 

But, while nekyomantia is the most prominent 
and pervasive aspect of literary magic, the most 
famous and picturesque was the love-charm known 
a s ‘ drawing down the moon.’ ^ It is first mentioned 
in surviving literature by Aristophanes, Nuhes, 
760, again and again by later writers, and still 
survives, it is said, in modern Greece. It was the 
theme of no fewer than four masterpieces : a lost 
mime of Sophron in the time of Xerxes, the lost 
Thettale of Menander [EN xxx. 7), the second 
Idyl of Theocritus (founded on Sophron), and the 
eighth Eclogue of Vergil (founded on Theocritus). 
Certainly, too, Lucian, Fhilopseudes, 14 ff., is a 

1 W. H. Roscher, Selene, vmd Verwandtes^ lieipsng, 190a, with 
a plate reproducing a vase-pamting of the process ; Sutphen, 
in Stvdies in Honor of B. %. Gildersleeve, p. 315. 


masterpiece of its kind. The atmosphere reflects 
to the life that aspect of the 2nd cent, which sug- 
gests the modem milieu in which theosophy, 
spiritualism, and kindred ideas are wont to grow 
luxuriantly. 

In this passage of Lucian we have the ‘ Professor’s ’ story of 
how his disciple, Glaukias, was saved by the great ‘ Hyper- 
borean ’ magician. It seems that Glaukias, a rich young orphan 
whose father had been dead about a year, fell fairly ill with 
love for the disdainful Ohrysia — a genuine prototype of Jemmy 
Grove and cruel Barbara Allen. His condition became so 
serious that the * Professor,' as he says, ‘ felt it his duty ’ to 
secure the services of the great Hyperborean. Four minaa had to 
be paid in advance— to supply the necessary sacrifices— and six- 
teen mo reif the operation was successful. By way of preliminary 
— which showed that the specialist was not only a great man 
but also a just and scrupulously conscientious man— he insisted 
on having an elaborate nte of nehyommUa, to call up the boy’s 
late lamented father and ask hja consent. The old gentleman 
was furious at first, but finally told them to proceed. A 
dramatic description of the ensuing ceremony follows— how 
the moon came down, how Hecate came up, how the ghosts 
flocked around, how, at the psychological moment, the dis- 
tinguished operator ‘ told the sort of little figure of Cupid which 
he had fashioned out of clay to go and fetch Ohrysis.’ Away 
flew the tiny thing at once. A few minutes later there comes 
a knock on Glaukias’s door, in rushes Chrysis, throws her arms 
around him, ws hf e/x/xav^tTrara eptocra (‘ like a girl utterly crazy 
with love’), and there she stays till cockcrow 1 Then up rose 
the moon to heaven, down sank Hecate to Hades, and all the 
ghosts disappeared. 

But the ‘ Professor’s ’ listener is not duly impressed. Be- 
sides, he knows the girl. He doesn’t see the use, he says, of 
calling on one Hyperborean magician, one goddess, and one 
clay ambassador to unite in overcoming the disdain of a girl 
who, as every one knows, is ready to follow a man to the North 
Pole and beyond for twenty drachma. 

Such hooks as the Metamorphoses of Ovid and 
the lost poem of the same name hy his predecessor, 
Nicander, show that change of form was quite as 
characteristic of classical mythology and folklore 
as of the Thousand and One Nights. Transforma- 
tion was Circe’s specialty, and the Homeric account 
of her methods {Od. x, 212 ff.) has always remained 
the most famous literanr account of the perform- 
ance. Apart from the Homeric passage, the most 
vivid and circumstantial accounts of transformation 
by magic are those in which Apnleius {Met. iii, 
21 ff.) and Lucian [Asinm [the common source of 
both was the lost romance of Lucius of Patras]) tell 
how the witch, Pamphile, made an owl of herself, 
and how, immediately afterwards, Eotis, her maid, 
made an ass of Lucius. But, as a rule, magic 
as such IS not prominent in metamorphosis as a 
literary theme. This is, of course, quite natural ; 
for in this particular feat the dramatic point 
is the transformation scene, and all else is likely 
to be subordinated, even in those cases where 
the transformation is confessedly due to magic. 
Vergil’s sorceress, e.g., says that she has seen 
the werwolf transformation with her own eyes 
and that it was done by magic : 

‘ Has berbas atque haeo Ponto mibi lecta venena 
Ipse dedit Moeris (aascuntur plurima Ponto) ; 

His ego aaepe lupum fieri et se condere silvis 
Moerim’ (Eel. viU, 95 ff.). 

But in all the famous werwolf stories of anti^ 
quity,^ as in most of the stories told by Ovid, the 
magic element is either absent, ignored, or referred 
to so slightly that it calls for no special notice 
here. IS&gic command of the wind and weather 
is often mentioned, and nothing in the way of 
magic was more common in everyday life, but the 
one famous passage is that in which iEolus gives 
the bag of Avmds to Odysseus {Od. x. 19 ft.). Also 
unique— and terrible— is the spell of the evil eye 
cast by Medea upon the giant Talus (Apoll. 
Rhod, iv. 1652 ff,). Ovid(ifei. vii. 160 ff.) gives a 
full and dramatic description of her charm for re- 
newing the youth Of Jason’s father, xEson. More 
famous was her pretence of doing the same favour 
for the aged Pelias at the instance of his daughters 
(ApoUod, I. ix. 27; Hygm. Fah. 24; Macrob. V. 
xix. 9 f This was the theme of the lost * Btfordjtcot 

1 J. Heokejibaqh, op eit. p. 86 ; Kirby Flower Smith, JHO, 
1893, Pnblimt. Modem Lmg. Assoc, of Arner., 1894. 
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of Sophocles. Indeed, the lost plays of the Greek 
tragic poets would have been a wonderful field for 
the study of the use of magic for literary j^rposes.^ 

Creusa’s robe was a famous theme, Euripides 
{Medea, 1156 fif.) merely described the awful effect 
of it upon the wearer ; Seneca {Medea^ 740 ff.), the 
preparation of it. Which is the more artistic and 
effective may easily be seen by comparison. 

On the other hand, there are types of magic in 
which it is precisely the preliminaries, the things 
which witches do because they have something 
terrible in prospect, that are full of dramatic possi- 
bilities. This is especially true of nehyomantia. 
As we have seen, the necromancers are always 
eager to get mortal remains in order to be better 
able to call up their late owners. Striking ex- 
amples are Trimalchio*s story in Petron. 63, and 
the dramatic experience of Thelyphron as told by 
him after dinner in Apuleius, met ii. 21 ff. So, 
speaking in terras of magic theory, the dreadful 
scene of Horace, Epod, v., was only a means to an 
end ; the object of the witches >vas bo secure the 
strongest possible love-charm. The liver is the 
seat of desire (Hor. Odes, iv. i, 12) ; therefore 
the liver is sovereign in a charm to produce 
desire. Now, when a savage wants snake-poison 
for his arrows, he iriitates the snake for some 
time before he kills it, so that it may secrete more 
poison and that the poison may be more virulent. 
So, here, the idea is that the more the liver feels 
desire, so much the more it actually accumulates 
desire, as it were, and stores it up within. If, 
therefore, we can secure a liver still containing a 
maximum of desire so accumulated, we have a 
charm of maximum power for arousing desire in 
others. Hence, in this scene, the poor child who 
has been kidnapped by the witches for that 
purpose, is buried to the neck and left to die of 
a prolonged agonizingly intense desire for food and 
drink, which is deliberately aggravated as much 
as possible by always keeping food and drink 
before his eyes. After the child was dead, his 
liver was removed, and, upon being prepared 
with the appropriate ceremonial, became a love- 
charm of superhuman power, a ^iKrpov secured in 
a special way for a special purpose. 

The gathering of herbs is another preliminaiy 
of i/japfiaKeia, which was fully appreciated for its 
dramatic possibilities. In literature the process is 
regularly associated with Medea (Apoll. Bhod. hi. 
843 ff. j Valer. Flaccus, vii, 323 ff. ; Ovid, Met vii. 
224 ff. ; special emphasis was probably laid on this 
by Sophocles in hisTt^or6/4ot). She went out at night 
and by the light of the full moon cut her plants 
with a brazen sickle^ held in her left hand and 
behind her back, i.e, iifieracrrperri (see HecATE’s 
Suppers). 

So far as philtres are concerned, the most not- 
able contribution to literature is what might be 
called the ease of Beauty v. Magic in the court 
of Love.^ Its first appearance is in the scene 
between Hermione and Andromache (Eur. An- 
drom. 205 ff.), to which attention has already 
been ^ called. ^ The subseijuent tradition of the 
question at issue is a striking and characteristic 
illustration of the methods and development of 
ancient literary art. The topic was announced 
from the stage, discussed in the boudoir, argued 
in the schools of philosophy, enlarged u£on in the 
schools of rhetoric (Menander, frag. 646 K. ; Afran. 
378 R, ; Lucret. iv. 1278 ff. ; Tib. r. v. 43, viii. 23 : 
Ovid, Med. Fac. 35 ff., Ars Amandi, i, 299 ff.). At 
some time in the unrecorded past it was given a 
new tuiTi and made the basis of a properly illustra- 
tive and sprightly anecdote in which the appropri- 


1 Abt, op. cit. p VJZft, a Jh. p. 

» Kirby Flower Smi% * Note oa Satyros, Lif 
Oxyr. Pap. 9, 167-8,' AJ^Ph jcmv. [19X3] 62-73. 
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ately magnanimous mother of a great conqueror — 
any great conqueror will do~was in the position 
of ‘Hermione, but possessed the wisdom of Andro- 
mache. In Plutarch, Com. prcBC. 23, the position 
is held by the mother of Alexander ; the sands of 
Egypt have lately disclosed the fact that in Satyrus, 
loc. city it was held by the mother of Darius. 
Others may yet appear. 

But for any one who is at all interested in the 
development of magic for literary purposes the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius is a veritable treasure- 
house. Those who have studied this unique book 
generally gain the impression that its author is 
a past master in the art of telling a tale of magic. 
Two examples maybe given by way of illustration. 

The first {Met 1 . 11 ff.) is told by Aristomenes, and might be 
called ‘ The Witches' Revenge.’ While travelling about Thes- 
saly a short time previously, Aristomenes ran across one 
Socrates, an old friend whom he had not seen for several years. 
The man was a monument of rags, squalor, and wretchedness ; 
he was also in a constant state of abject terror. He had 
drifted into a liaison with a famous but elderly witch named 
Meroe, and, m fact, had been living with her, more or less per- 
force, for a number of years. Now he was trying to run away, 
Aristomenes decided to help his friend to flee the country. He 
took a room at the inn, made him presentable with a bath and 
some clothes, the two ate a heavy dinner, accompanied by too 
much wine, and retired early so as to be off betimes in the 
morning, Anstomenes barred the doors, and for greater 
safety pushed up his trundle-bed against them. Socrates fell 
asleep at; once and snored loudly, but Aristomenes lay awake 
for hours At last, about the third watch, just as he had 
dropped off into a doze, there was a horrible noise, the doors 
flew open and, indeed, came to the floor with such a crash that 
the bed with Aristomenes still in it was turned upside down. 
Then in walked Meroe and her sister, Panthia, the one carrying 
a leathern bottle, the other a sponge and a naked sword, and 
gathered about Socrates, who was still plunged in his mae^c 
slumber. Anstomenes could see all this from beneath his 
trundle-bed and hoped he had escaped observation, but in vain. 
Meroe was anxious to kill him at once with the sword, but 
Panthia thought it better to tear him limb from limb * No,' 
said Meroe, changing her mind, ‘let him live, so that, when the 
time comes, he may cover his fnend with a little earth.' With 
that Socrates’ head was drawn to one side, and Meroe drove 
the sword into his neck just behind the left collar-bone. Then 
she plunged her arm into the gaping wound, and plucked his 
heart out. Meanwhile she caught ^ the blood m her bottle 
80 skilfully that not one betrajnng drop escaped. When this 
was done, Panthia pushed her sponge mto the wound, with the 
words : 

‘Sponge, sponge, born o’ the main, 

Haste ye, haste ye back again 1 
When you reach the nver-side, 

In the water slip and slide ; 

Water, water, flowing fast. 

Bears you onward home at last.’ 

Then, after heaping nameless insults on Aristomenes, the two 
women left the room, the doors flew back in place, the bolts 
shot to (a regular occurrence in witchcraft ; cf. Apoll. Rhod. 
iv. 41 ff.), ancf all was as before— all but the murdered friend. 
How was Aristomenes to explain that in the morning? He 
tried to escape, but the porter was obdurate and even suspicious. 
Then he went back in despair and attempted to hang himself 
from the window-frame. But the rope broke, and, what made 
it more horrible, he fell on the corpse — whereat the corpse 
leaped up in high dudgeon at being so rudely disturbed. After 
all, it had only been a dreadful nightmare, a warning against 
too much eating and drinking late in the day. Next morning 
the friends set out, and, when it was time, proceeded to take 
their breakfast beside a stream under the shade of a tree. 
Socrates was as pale as wax, but he ate heartily, and then, at 
the suggestion of Aristomenes, knelt down on the bank of the 
stream to drink As he leaned over, his neck gaped open, and 
a sponge, followed by a few drops of blood, dropped out, fell 
into the water, and was swept away. In a moment he was 
dead So then and there Aristomenes dug a shallow grave and 
* covered his friend with a little earth.* 

The second story {Met. ii. 32 ff.) is unique as a satirically ex- 
aggerated illustration of what can he accomplished by the 
doctrine of sympathy when it is really given a fair chance. 
During Ms stay at Hypata young Lucius, the protagonist of the 
book, was entertained by Ms father’s old friend, Mim. The rest 
of the family consisted of Milo’s wife, Pamphila, who was a re- 
doubtable sorceress, and Potis, a beautiful slave-girl, with whom 
Lucius immediately fell in love. One night he went out to a 
dinner-party, and by the time he started for home it was very 
late and very dark — and the wine had been very strong. Just 
as he reached the door, the dim shapes of two great burly 
figures jostled up against him on either side. Thinking they 
were thieves, he leaped back, whipped out Ms sword, and ran 
them both through. He was barely awake the next morning, 
with a vague but awful memory of what had happened, when 
all the magistrates appeared, full of fear and office, and arrested 
Mm for murder. 

The trial scene, wMch begins at once, is a masterpiece. It 
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all seemed like a nig-htmareto the prisoner at the bar, and his 
impressions are fully shared by the reader. What surprised 
him — and it surprises us too — ^was that the trial was held m the 
amphitheatie. Stranger yet, every seat was taken, and people 
had even climbed up on the pillars to get a better view. After 
the trial had gone on for hours, some one suggested that the 
prisoner must have had accomplices, and that he be put to the 
torture and made to name them. A.t this point the poor old 
mother of the two murdered ones came forward, and insisted 
that the unfeeling assassin be compelled to look upon his 
innocent victims. The corpses were brought in, lying side by 
side, and decently covered with a cloth. Lucius was forced, 
much against his will, to raise the cloth, and discovered not 
two stalwart men cold m death, but two wme-skins— horribly 
gashed by his ruthless falchion blade, but unmistakably wine- 
skins. A huge roar of laughter went up from the crowd. 
Mystified, but relieved, Lucius was escorted home in triumph. 
The day, he was told, was the regular festival of Risus, the 
goddess of laughter. His own contribution on this particular 
occasion had been so original and successful that the city had 
unanimously voted him a bronze equestrian statue. Lucius 
was still mystified and, indeed, somewhat resentful. As soon, 
however, as Fotis had the opportumty, she let him into the 
secret. 

As Pamphila was passing the barberis shop the day before 
the ‘ murder,’ she had caught sight of a blonde youth from 
Boeotia who was in the chair having his hair cut. She fell in 
love with him then and there, and went straight home and began 
preparing a charm to draw him to her. The necessary pre- 
liminary, of course, was the possession of something belonging 
to him. * So,’ as Fotis says in substance, ‘ I was sent out to 
steal a lock of his hair. But the barber caught me before I 
could get away, and our reputation in town is so bad that he 
made me give up the hair, which I had hidden in my dress. I 
was in despair. But on the way home I passed a shop in which 
a man was clipping the hair off some wine-skins. So, to save a 
beating, 1 picked up some of the yellowest locks I could find, 
and managed to palm them off on my mistress for the real 
thing. She took them, and began her charm about the time 
you started for the dinner-party. The charm worked only too 
well The robbers whom you met and slew at our door were 
the original owners of those locks— two passionate wme-skins 
struggling madly to get at their love and melt at her feet. And 
so it comes that “non homicidam nunc, sed utrioidain am- 
plecterer” (“the lover now in my arms is after all not a 
homicide, hut a jugicide’’),' 

But nothing, perhaps, is a clearer proof of the 
prominence of magic in everyday life than the fact 
that, as H. Beich has abundantly shown, ^ the 
favourite and most characteristic habitat of magic 
as a literary asset is the most popular type of 
drama in the ancient world. This is the mimus (see 
Drama [Roman], vol. iv. p. 904). Transforma- 
tions of men and animals were frequent ; all kinds 
of charms were performed ; the effects of all kinds 
of powerful magic were represented. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, demons, 
popular divinities, Empusa, Mormo, Incuho, Anna 
Perenna, Ephialtes, etc., were all favourite char- 
acters. The play went on in fairyland q^uite as 
often as on the Imperial streets or in the Imperial 
country-side. And sometimes, no doubt, it was 
hard to tell which was which. And yet the mimus 
was realistic — the very name insists upon it. But 
the investigation of Gracco-Boman magic empha- 
sizes the undoubted fact that, after all, the real- 
ism of antiq^uity was not, and never could be, our 
realism. The native gifts of imagination and 
fancy were too enduring, the native inheritance 
of mythology and folhlore was too rich and 
interesting, to allow it. Magic was one of those 
vices of intellectual youth which the Grasco-Boman 
world never quite outgrew. But intellectual youth 
also has its virtues ; and these two great Aryan 
races of the Mediterranean basin, in some other 
respects as well, retained to the last their unique 
and priceless gift of never really growing old. 

LiTiaATURE.— This IS given for the most part in the text. The 
best and most complete discussion of the subject is given by H. 
Hubert, in Baremherg-Saglio, 8 v. ‘ Magia.* L. F. A. Maury, 
La Magie et I’astrologie dans VamtiquiU et au moyen dge^ Paris, 
1860, is still valuable as a general survey. R. Heim, "Incanta- 
menta magica Graeca Latina,* Jahrb* fiir class, PhiloLy Suppl. 
Band xix, I189S] pp. 463-6'76, collects and discusses the actual 
texts of surviving charms and incantations. Particularly valu- 
able for special topics is the Religionsgeschiehtliche Versuohc 
und Vorarbeitungen (JSFF), ed. R. Wunsch and L. Beubner, 
Giessen, now in its 16th volume. 

Kirby Blower Smith. 

1 Der Mimus, Berlin, 1903. 
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MAGIC (Indian). — I. HINDU , — Indian magic is 
essentially the profession of certain castes, tliough 
magical rites may be practised by laymen and 
magical properties are attributed to countless 
objects. The caste which is peculiarly devoted to 
magic as a vocation is that of the Yogis, which is 
primarily Hmdu but has Muhammadan elements 
affiliated to it. The Yogi claims to hold the 
material world in fee by the magical poweis which 
he hasacquired through the performance of religious 
austerities, but this claim soon degenerates into 
superstition of the worst type, and the Yogi in 
reality is little better than a common swindler, 
posing as a faqlr. Thus, in the tale of the magic 
boat, the gift of it comes from a sadJm, or religious 
mendicant^. ^ Brahmans, however, possess much 
magical lore, though the practice of magic is not 
a Brahmanical function and the sections which 
make a profession of it tend to form suh-castes. 
The Brahmans are said to have secret books on 
the subject which contain over ptias, or figures, 
consisting partly of numbers and partly of mystic 
symbols, cabalistic words, and geometrical figures 
not unknown to free-masonry ; these are used for 
all kinds of purposes, including the causing of 
abortion, success in gambling, etc.,^ as well as to 
ensure easy parturition,® 

The Yogis in particular claim power to transmute 
base metals into silver and gold — a claim wMcb 
enables them (and those who personate them) to 
reap a great harvest from the credulous. 

This power is said to have been discovered by the Yogi Dina 
Nath, who, passing one day by a money-changer’s shop, saw a 
boy with a heap of copper corns before him and asked for som« 
in alms The boy replied that they belonged to hia father, hu 
offered him some of hia own food. Touched by his generositj 
and honesty, the Yogi prayed to Vi§nu for power to reward the 
bov, bade him collect all the copper coin he could find in hia 
father’s house, and then, melting it down, recited inantras, or 
charms, and sprinkled a magic powder over it, whereby it was 
changed into pure gold. This occurred in the time of Sultan 
Altamsh (a.d, 1210-36), who witnessed Bina Nath’s peiform- 
ance of a similar feat, and in commemoration of it had gold 
mohars struck with Dina Nath's name on them as well as hia 
own. These Bina Nathi mohars are said to be still found. 
The secret of the mantras and the powder has been handed 
down, but is known only to the initiated. 

I. Occasions.— Magical rites are practised at 
weddings, during pregnancy, at birth to pro- 
cure ofispring and ensure its safety and to deter- 
mine and predict its sex, and to resuscitate the 
dead. 

(1) Marnage , — ^The magic practised at a wedding 
is often symbolical. For example, just as naked 
women plongh the soil in times of scarcity to 
ensure a crop, so at weddings a Telugu bridegroom 
of the Bali] a caste performs a mimic ploughing 
ceremony, stirring up earth in a basket with a 
stick or miniature plough.'* Similar rites are in 
vogue among the Palli,® Kamma,® Samhadavan,^ 
and Tottiyan.® The Kamma bride carries seed- 
lings in her lap, apparently to be planted Iw the 
groom. Among the KS-pu a milk-post of Udina 
Wod%zr is set up, and, if it takes root and flourishes, 
it is a happy omen.® An tlnni bride plants a 
jasmine shoot, whose flowers she should present to 
the deity. The parting of the bride’s hair with a 
thorn is probably an imitation of the ploughing 
xite.^^ 

The Indian conceptions that all life is one, and 
that life is something tangible or material, come 
out in several rites. Thus, at the beginning of a 
wedding, the Bedar scatter rice and gram {dhdl) 

\ 1 NINQ r. [1896] § 69. 2 pjgq i. [1883] § 686. 

! 8 Zi). § 1017. 

4 B Thurston, CasUs and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 
1909, i. 144. The full rite is of interest. 

8 J6. VI. 20. 6 Jb, iii. 103. 7 J6. vi. 866. 

8 Ib. vii. 193. 8 Jb, iii, 236. 

^0 ih. yU. 226. The milk-post is sometimes made of twigs of 
other trees— ambng the Aganauijaiyan it is made of three 
kinds of tree, typifying BrahmS., Vigijiu, and Siva (ib. i. 14). 

11 BGxxui, [1884145. 
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seed on some white-ant earth near five pots filled 
with water. By the time the wedding is concluded, 
these seeds have sprouted and are culled by the 
pair, taken to the village well, and cast into it — 
obviously to ensure their fertility.^ An Idaiyan 
couple sow nine kinds of grain in seven trays, ^ 
and the Mala groom digs with his knife a few 
furrows, which his bride fills with grain and waters 
after he has covered it up.® Apparently the wide* 
spread custom of pounding grain at weddings has 
a similar origin. This is done by five women, e.y., 
in Bombay/ 

The grindstone is also used among the Bhondari 
in Madras 5 the biidegroom stands on it, while 
women bring a mill-stone and powder three kinds 
of grain with it ; then he sits on the dais, and a 
number of married women each touch seven times 
with a grinding-stone an areca nut placed on his 
head.® A Bedar couple are invited by the Brahman 
priest to stand on a grinding-mill placed beneath 
pandal,^ 

Among the Agamudaiyan a grinding-stone and 
a roller, representing the god Siva and &e goddess 
Sakti, axe placed in the north-east corner at the 
actual wedding, and at their side pans contain- 
ing nine kinds of seedlings are set. Seven pots 
are arranged in a row between the stone and a 
branched lamp, and married women bring water 
from seven streams and pour it into a pot in front 
of the lamp/ The grinding-stone is also used in 
Bombay,® 

The future offspring of the union is symbolized 
among the Komati by a doll which is rocked in a 
cradle, but both the prospective parents profess 
lack of leisure to look after it.® The Panvaram 
use a stone rolling- pm to represent the child, which 
the husband hands over to the wife, who accepts it 
as * the milk is ready. ’ The Konga Yellala bride- 
groom takes some fruit and a pestle to a stone, 
which he worships. It is supposed to represent 
the Kongu king whose sanction to evety marriage 
used to be necessary, and the pestle represents the 
villagers ; hut the fruit is not explained, and the 
myth is probably fietiological.^^ A newly-married 
Bedar or Boya couple sit on a pestle, and are 
anointed after rice has been showered over them.^® 


In Bombay the rice-powder is used to personate 
the baby. 

Fertility can also be communicated to a bride by 
placing a child in her lap, and fruit is an effective 
substitute for one/^ On the same principle women 
whose husbands are alive are admitted to take part 
in marriage rites, more especially if they have 
sons living | whereas widows and those whose chil- 
dren have died should be excluded, at least from 
the more significant rites. Similarly, widowers 
are excluded from certain functions/^ Unmarried 
girls may, however, take the place of married 
women ; among the Badaga, married women 
or virgins, preferably the hridegroom^s sisters, go 
to a stream m procession to bring water for cooking 
puimoaes in decorated new pots.^ 

Water as a source of fertility also plays a great 
part in wedding rites. Thus bathing is an essential 
part of the ritual for both parties at weddings, and 
visits to a well or stream are very common. The 
use of pots full of water is to be explained in the 
same way. Thus among the Alitkar of Bombay 
a couple already married bring pots from a potter’s 
house to that of each party to the marriage, and 
after an elaborate rite the boy pours water from a 

1 muBton, i. 205. a ih, y, 869. 8 16, ly. sftj. 

f m laf. pt. i. (19013 169. « Thurstoo, L 2S3. 

«/&‘201. 7i6. 13. 

a m xviaJ. pt. i. [1886] 124. » Thurston, iu. 888. 

10 /d. Vi. 168. 11/6. iU, 420. 

J® I?* 202, ' 18 BG xviii. pi i. 216. 

IJ 11, xii, [18803 117, Xviii. pt. 1, 217, xx. [1884] 132. 

J® G* pt. i (18883 let. i«^Thur8toii, i. 83. 

17 / 6 . 107 . 18 / 6 . 1041 . 


jar. A jar also plays a prominent part in other 
rites, including a widow’s re-marriage. i 

Fish being an emblem of fertility, they are often 
caught by the bridal pair — among theGndig§ra 
of Madras ; ^ the Holeya let the fish go after kiss- 
ing them ® But the Ksatriya, in Madras, only 
pretend to catch them,^ as do the Nambtitiri 
Brahmans. ® 

The potter’s wheel, symbolical of the creative 
power which fashions the earth as it fashions clay, 
IS also in evidence at weddings.^ The clay is formed 
into a revolving lump, like a Uhga, and wheel and 
clay together bear a strong resemblance to the 
conjunction of linqa and 

The Pole-star (Dhruva in northern India) is called 
Arundhati in Madras, and, as the wife of the 
Vasxstlia, is pointed out to the bride as the model 
of conjugal fidelity.’^ 

(2) Magical rites to procure children are 

very usual. A typical rite, often resorted to by 
barren women, consists in burning down seven 
houses. In Madras a Koyi woman sometimes 
throws a cock down in front of the cloth on Avhich 
portraits of ancestors are sewn, and makes obeisance 
to it,® and this cures her sterility. Bathing is also 
a cure for this misfortune, especially bathing over 
a corpse. 

In the Andamans a pregnant woman sows seed.® 
Pregnancy, moreover, involves peculiar risks neces- 
sitating the protection of magic and the avoidance 
of various acts, such as stepping over the heel- 
ropes of a horse, which might apparently cause 
protracted labour, or crossing a running stream, 
which would result in miscarriage— -a common 
belief in the Panjab. In Travancore tamarind 
juice is dropped into a pregnant woman’s mouth 
to cast out devils,^® 

When his wife’s first pregnancy is announced, 
a Kota husband in Madras lets his hair grow long 
and leaves his finger nails uncut, and on the child’s 
birth he is under pollution till he sees the next 
crescent moon.^ A Mukkuvan husband also lets 
his hair grow until the third day after the birth, 
A coco-nut, betel leaves, and areca nuts are laid 
at the place where he sits to he shaved, and the 
coco-nut is smashed to pieces by one of his own 
sept.^^ A Kambutiri Brahman also remains un- 
shorn while any of his wives are pregnant.^® 

Pre-natal divination to ascertain and magic to 
determine the child’s sex are also common. Thus 
the Cheruman in Madras employ devil-drivers, 
who seat the woman in front of a tent-like struc- 
ture with a coco-nut-palm fiower in her lap. 
When cut open, the fruits predict the child’s sex, 
the birth of twins, and the child’s expectation of 
life or death. The goddess K§.li is supposed to be 
present in the tent, and prayer is ottered to hex 
to cast out the devil from the woman’s hody.^® 

Another rite which is believed to influence the 
child’s sex is the so-called ^manta of the Sudraa 
in Madras. In a first pregnancy, water or human 
milk is poured over the woman’s hack by her 
husband’s sister.^’ 

To ensure that the child shall be a male the 
pvmsavana is performed in the third month of 
pregnancy, the wife fasting that day until she 
IS fed by her husband with a grain of com and 
two beans symbolizing the male organ. Some- 
times curd is poured over them before she swallows 
them, and she also pours juice of a grass into her 
right nostril/® 

1 Pratt Honc^raph Ko. 63, Mhnograjphi^l Surrey o/Bow6a-j/, 
1007. 

a Thurston, ii. 306. « 2b. 830. * Jb. ir. 87. 

5 76. V. 203. 6 Ib. iv. 191. 7 Ib. 1. 16, 108, 143. 

8 26. iv. 68. 8 Cmsus Report, 1901, i. 206. 

10 BQ ix. pt. i. 81, 161. 11 SINQ ri [1892] § 186. 

17 1901, i. 381 ; ct Thurston, ii. 416. 

18 Thurston, iv. 23. l^ Ib, v. 116. w Ib, 169. 

w 26. ii. 78 f. 17 2b. Vi, 102. M Ib. v. 211, 213. 
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Quite distinct from this Brahmanical rite is one 
observed in the seventh month m Travancoie. 

The woman goes to the foot of a tamarind tree, where she 
receives a thread seven yards long. This she entwines round 
a tree, and, if it breaks, either she or her child will soon die. 
Next day Uie thread is unwound, and her husband gives her 
a handful of tamarind leaves. On re-entering the house, 
he also gives her tamarind juice to drink, pouring it through 
hi3 hands into hers. The priestess employed in this rite 
then pours oil on her navel, and from the manner of its 
fall divines the child’s sex. Aa she drinks the juice, the 
woman leans against a cutting from a mango, which is then 
planted ; and, if it fails to strike root, the child is doomed to 
adversity. 1 

Among the polyandrous Kammalan the woman’s 
brother gives her rice gruel mixed with juices of 
the tamarind, mango, and Hibiscus, ^ 

In protracted labour the washings of a brick 
from the fort of Chakabu or Chakrabhyu Amin 
near Pehoa are potent, or it suffices to draw a plan 
of the fort and drink the water into which the 
picture has been washed The origin of this 
rite is obscure. The * fort of Chakabu’ is a game 
played by children ; they make a maze on paper, 
and one child finds his way through it with a 
pencil. A dot within represents the treasure 
which it is supposed to contain. Vai§navas of 
the Vallabha sampradaya, or school, often make 
their drti in this shape. ^ 

Difficult labour is dealt with in parts of Madras 
by calling in a woman who has had an *easy 
time’; she presents the patient with betel, etc., 
and, if that fails, a line of persons drawn up pass 
water from hand to hand until it reaches the 
woman who had the ‘ easy time,^ and she gives I 
some of it to the sufferer. Here the luck or j 
quality of the one woman is transmitted to the 
other. 

In one caste, the Mrtlas of the Telugu country, 
who are Pariahs, the placenta is put in a pot in 
which are nlm leaves and the whole is buried, lest 
a dog or other animal should carry it off, which j 
would make the child a wanderer.® 

(3) Death , — A magical rite of resuscitation is 
practised by the Dasaris, a class of priests who 
minister to Sudras, in Madras. If a Dasari is 
offended, he will revenge himself by self-mutilation 
or even by cutting off his own head. News of this 
is miraculously carried to all his caste-fellows, and, 
when collected, they display their magical powers 
by frying fish which come to life again on being 
placed in water, by joining together limes cut in 
two, and, finally, by bringing the suicide to life 
again. The rite can fail only if the victim’s wife 
is in pollution or when the rite is not carried out 
reverently.® 

2. A^’ents. — Pirst-born children have power to 
stop ram. Muslims say that they can do so by 
stripping naked and standing on their heads, heels 
in the air. In Calcutta they need only make a 
candle of cloth and burn It.^ A first-born son 
leaning against anything will, it is believed in S. 
India, attract a thunder-bolt to it.® Girls bom in 
the asterism of Mula are believed in S. India to 
place their mother-in-law in a comer, i.e., make 
her a widow, and so such a girl, if her mother is 
not already a widow, finds difficulty in securing 
a husband.® 

Just as charms are made out of various natural 
substances, so such substances often possess magical 
powers. The acacia is inhabited by s^jinn, but its 
wood is unlucky only if used to make or mend a 
bed J no one will be able to sleep on it. Here 
1 Thurston, il. 416. This rite cannot he said to correspond to 
the puTfiaavana, which is intended to influence the sex of 
the child, 
a J6. m. 181. 

8 Ectmdl Settlement Report, 1883, p. 164 ; A. Ounningham, 
ArcAoBoZooicaf Surety Rtporte, Calcutta, 1871, li. 223. 

4 jV/JVQ V. § 642. 5 Thurston, iv. 869 f. 

6 Jb. 382. 7 PATQ i. §§ 116, 468. 

a Nim i. fl891] § 378. ® Ib, § 879. 


the spirit in the tree appears to endue it with 
magical pioperties; a man who conveys himself 
in servitude to the spirit of this tree will get all 
that he wants, but only at the risk of his life. Por 
twenty-one days he must take a pot full of water 
daily to the jungle, and on his way back cast half 
of it upon a particular tree ; on the twenty-first 
night he will be irresistibly drawn towards it ; the 
devil will appear to him, and, if he escapes death, 
he will get all that he wants as the price of his 
bondage. ^ The tree called barlchar ( Geltis caucasia ) 
has magical properties; any one cutting it down 
or tampering with it loses all his hair and becomes 
very ill. It yields a milk which raises blisters, 
and even to sit in its shade, while it is exuding it, 
has that effect. Indeed it is dangerous to sit in 
its shade at any time. This belief is current 
in the Murree Hills, in the Panjab, but in that 
very part the Gujars use amulets of hatkar (its 
usual Indian name) to ward off the evil eye {nazar) 
from both men and cattle, and its friiit is also 
much relished.^ 

To cure scorpion bite the insect should at once 
be caught and burnt, and the smoke allowed to 
touch the bite.® To cure say a, or consumption, 
in a child (said to be due to enchantment caused 
by ashes taken from a burning place and thrown 
over or near the child) the parents should give 
away salt equal to the child’s weight.^ Toothache 
is cured by a magical rite which consists in spread- 
ing sand over a clean piece of board and writing 
on it the first six letters of the Arabic alphabet. 
The patient then holds bis aching tooth between 
his thumb and index finger, and touches each 
letter in turn with a pointed instrument. When 
he reaches the sixth letter, if not before, he will 
be cured. At each he should be asked if he is 
cured, and, when he says that he is, he should be 
asked how long he wishes for relief. He should 
reply ‘two years,’ as that is the limit of the 
charm’s efficacy.® 

After a bad dream, a Garo, in Assam, collects a 
reed-hke grass and is beaten with it by a priest, 
who repeats certain exorcisms. Then they carry 
a cock to the nearest stream, kill it,^ and let its 
blood fall into a toy boat ; the boat is launched, 
and as it starts the dreamer bathes in the water. 
The prayers, the chastisement, and the sacrifice 
appease the spirits, and the boat is allowed to carry 
off the ill-luck.® 

On the first day of sowing sugar-cane, sweetened 
rice is brought to the field, and women smear the 
outside of the vessel with it, affcer which it is 
given to the labourers. Next morning a woman 
puts on a necklace and walks round the field, 
winding thread on a spindle. This custom is 
falling mto disuse.'’^ 

Magic squares are in vogue among Hindus. 
Thus one which totals 90 lengthways cures quartan 
ague ; one totalling 100 every way causes excess 
of milk in cows and women and of ghi in a churn ; 
one totalling 130 every way will, if worn round 
one’s neck or in one’s pagrl (turban), bring any 
person under one’s power ; ® and one totalling 15 
each brings luck and is commonly found on 
shops, bquares totalling 65 and 20 each way should 
be placed; under one’s seat to ensure success at 
play.® 

1 JVJJVO iv. tl894] § 797. 

2 PJVQ li. [18841 § 272, and Selection Calcutta Review, vlii. 
[1896] 124 (CcUoutta Review, Ixxv. [1882] 290). In the latter 
R. 0. Temple identifiea fche bhar with the Skr. uafa, or banyan- 
tree, but describes the batkctr as a low thorny shrub of the 
zizyphus, or jujube, family, the fruit of which is the ‘ fruit of 
paradise ’ in Arabic poetry— on which account the tree is much 
prized in Tripoli and Turns. 

8JVJrJV<2i. § 668. ' 4/6, §661. «X&.§870. 

8 A. Playfair, The Caros, London, 1909, p. 116 f. 

7 Kam&l Settlement Report, p. 181. 

«PJyQLf462. »/6. §687. 
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The power of magic is so great that hy mere 
assertion of its potency a hir, or demon, may be 
brought into subjection. 

Fast the whole of a ninth lunar day falling- on a Friday, and 
m the evening eat sweet rice milk. At 8 p.m. don red clothes 
perfumed, and make a circle of red lead on the ground. Sit in 
its centre with four cardamons, some catechu, betel-nuts, and 
eight cloves Light a lamp fed with clarified butter and say : 
‘ Incantation can break down the stars ’ 6000 times— and a demon 
will be at your service.! 

IL ISLlM, — Muhammadans classify magic as 
high {'v>lwl)f divine {rahmam), low and satanic 
{shaitanl). In divine magic perfection consists in 
knowledge of the greatest of God’s names — the 
which is imparted only to the elect, 
and by which the dead can be raised. But God’s 
other names, and those of Muhammad and of the 
good jinTii are also efficacious, and written charms 
are composed of them or of passages from the 
Qur’an, as well as of mysterious combinations of 
numbers, diagrams, and figures. Satanic magic is 
condemned by all good Muslims. It depends on 
Satan’s aid and that of the eviiy-itin, who ascend 
to the lowest heaven and hear the angels so that 
they can assist magicians. Enchantment [al-sihr) 
is a branch of this magic; hut, as it has been 
studied with good intent and with the aid of good 
JinTij there is a science of enchantment which may 
be regarded as lawful. Enchantment results in 
death, paralysis, affliction with irresistible passion, 
possession, or metamorphosis. Metamorphosis is 
effected hy spells or invocations to accom- 

panied by the sprinkling of dust or water on the 
object to be transformed. Against enchantment 
and other evils a talisman {Uhsm)t t.e. mystical 
characters, astrological or otherwise magical, or 
a seal or image on which they are engraved, is 
effective. W hen rubbed, it calls up its servants, 

Divmation {al'kikana)^ which is also practised 
by the aid of Shaitan, is obtained by magic, by 
invoked names, and by burning perfumes. Its 
forms are : ahmandal^ inscribing the en- 

chanter’s circle, 2 4><^rb al-raml, the moving of sand, 
Him aUnujumt astrology,® and al-zijr, or augury 
from beast and bird.^ 

The Imam Zamani rupee is said to be dedicated 
to that iwdm, and is worn by Muhammadans on 
the right arm when starting on a journey.® 

The names of *Ali and the imurm are used in 
magical squares according to the abjad^ or letter- 
value system of computation. Notices of the 
custom are not uncommon in Indo-Persian his- 
tories as having been practised on the Mughal 
court-ladies.® 

Islamic medicine is acquainted with the olive of 
Bani-Isra'il, a stone found on the banks of the 
Indus. It is black with a little red and yellow, or 
olive-coloured with small white lines, and is used 
only for sprinkling over wounds and stings by 
Muslims. Hindus are said to worship it as a god, 
and to the Persians it is known as the sang4- 
Yahu, ox * stone of Jahweh,’ or the h^jar al-SunUdy 
or ‘stone of the Hindus,’ in Arabia. Jasper (in 
Pets, yctshmy Arab. Mjar al-hashafy or ‘hard 
§214. 

2 Mcundal is doubtless from the Qr. and not con* 

neofced with Skr. ma'Q4ala3 a circuit or ^oup of villag^es. The 
navSaKov was a kind of drum used to conjure up demons , hence 
an enchanter’s circle. 

3 It was taught by the two fallen angels Harut and M§.rut, who 
became enamoured of the songstress Zuhra, who ascended to the 
•sky and mingled her splendour with the star Zuhra (Venus). 

4 H. Wilberforce Olarke, J)%vS,n-iSdJiZt Calcutta, 1891, li. 
616 f., citing the Mishkdt’al-MaqaMIji, li. 894, 884, 385, 888, and 
Mirdt al'Zamdn, i. 1. For a charm to divine which of two rivals 
will prevail see the Sirdj alrami by Maulavi Roshan ‘Ali and 
the MijdcM al-raml by Muhammad ‘A^far Mai Lahori, Lucknow, 
-cited in Jjivdn'i-Et'dfiiii ix, 831. It consists in writing the two 
names in abjad, and dividing by nine. Then, if both the 
quotients be odd or even, the lesser \n number will conquer *, if 
both are equal, the lesser in age ; and, if one be odd, the other 
«ven, the greater in number will prevail. 

^NIMQi.^695. 8 686 . 


stone ’), when olive, green-yellow, or opaque ^reen, 
is used in charms ; and, when white, in medicine. 
The hair of a child will never turn white if a piece 
of it be tied on his neck at birth. If a piece is tied 
on the right wrist, he will be immune to witchcraft 
and the evil eye. Tied to a woman’s thigh, it en- 
sures painless labour ; and, if by the light of lailat 
al^gadir (the night when Muhammad spake with 
God) a man be sketched over it and the picture 
worn over the head, the wearer will be safe from 
wounds in battle.^ 

HI. Magic and RBLIQI0N.---It has been held 
by many scholars that in ancient India the con- 
fusion of magic and religion was rife, just as it 
survived among other peoples that had risen to 
higher levels of culture. H. Oldenberg* regards 
the sacrificial ritual of the earliest known period 
as pervaded with primitive magic, and he tells us 
that the rites celebrated at marriage, initiation, 
and the anointment of a king are complete models 
of magic of every kind, and that the forms em- 
are of the highest antiquity, Sylvain 
' observes of the sacrifices prescribed in the 
Brdhmanas that they have all the characteristics of 
a magical operation, effective by its own energy, 
independent of the divinities, and capable of pro- 
ducing evil as well as good ; it is only distinguish- 
able from magic in that it is regular and obligatory, 
so that both matters are treated in the same works. 
Thus the Sdmavidhdna Brdhviana is a hand-book 
of incantations and sorcery, as is the Adhhuta 
Brdhmana portion of the Sadmmia Brdh’inana, 
M. Bloomfield^ also holds that witchcraft became 
intimately blended with the holiest Vedic rites, 
the broad current of popular superstitions having 
penetrated into the higher religion of the Brahman 
priests who were nnaWe and possibly unwilling to 
cleanse it from the mass of folk-belief which sur- 
rounded it. W. Caland,® in his introduction to the 
KauSiha Sutra, enlarges on tlie agreement between 
the magic ritual of the old Vedas and the shaman- 
ism of the so-called savage. Indeed, some authori- 
ties would derive Brahman from brahman, ‘ a magic 
spell,’ so that, if they are right, the Brahman would 
seem to have been a magician before he was a 
priest.® 

On the other hand, J. G. Frazer ^ also points out 
how in India, from the earliest times down to the 
present day, the real religion of the common folk 
appears always to have been a belief in a vast 
multitude of spirits of whom many, if not most, 
are mischievous and harmful. This belief subsists 
under the great religions, like Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, and Islam, which may come and go ; and 
in support of this thesis he cites Oldenoerg for 
the Vedio and Monier Williams for the modern 

eriods. It is to this deep-seated and universal 

elief in the existence of spirits, which fill ali 
created matter — ^the sky, the earth, trees, beasts, 
the earthly waters and clouds — that many, if not 
all, magical practices are to be ascribed, at least 
in their inception. At every stage of a ritual 
sacrifice, e.y., spirits have to be appeased, and the 
very stake to which a willing victim is tethered 
for the sacrifilce must be cut, shaped, and erected 

1 JPNQ ii. § 17, quoting from the Makhzan al-Admydt, ot 
* Treasury of Medicine,’ of Muhammad Husain of Delhi, 1701, 
published by Hewal Kishore, Oawnpore and Lucknow, 

2 Die Hehgton des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp 59, 177 (for particu- 
lar examples of the blending of magical with religious ritual in 
ancient India see pp, 311 f., 369 f., 476 f., and 622 f.), 

3 La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les JSrdhmanas, Paris, 1898, 
p. 129. 

4 Syrrnis of the Aiharva-^Veda {SBB xlu [1897] p. xlv f .), 

5 Altindisches Zauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900, p. ix. 

O. Schrader, RealUtmikon der indogerrnanuchen AltertumS’ 
kunde, Straasburg, 1901, p. 637 f. 

7 pt. i, The Magic AH, London, 1913, i. 228 f., pt. vi„ 
The Scapegoat, do. 1913, p. 89 f!., citing Oldenherg, p. 89 f., and 
Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, do. 

1888, p. 210 1 
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with the most minute precautions against their 
sinister influences. Every jpoint in sacrificial ritual 
is symbolical, but the guiding principle in it is not 
magical, but religious. By the part of the stake 
which IS dug in the sacrificer gains the lower 
world of the fathers, by its middle part that of 
men, and by its top the world of the gods. But 
this winning of the three worlds is conditional 
on his success in averting the onslaughts of evil 
spirits. In the whole ritual of animal-sacrifice at 
the stake as prescribed by the Satapatha 

Brdhmana, there is no trace of magic or of magical 
practices.^ 

A question of minor interest is whether Indian 
magic was derived from or has influenced that of 
Arabia and the Nearer East. The Skr. word 
Hlpdi ‘black magic,’ may be the original form of 
sijii, or, conversely, the Arab word sifll may have 
been Sanskritized as iilpd, A typical rite in 
Hlpd illustrates the spiritual basis of belief in 
magic. When performed with the object of de- 
stroying an enemy, it is known as chel, or ghdt^ 
in tlie United Provinces. A vessel is filled with 
iron nails, knives, etc. , and sent by certain incan- 
tations through tlie air until it descends on the 
victim’s head and kills him. But, if a river inter- 
venes, a sacrifice to the spirit called ghathm (lit. 

* ferryman ’), which is supposed to guard the river, 
must he made to induce him to let the vessel 
cross. ^ Thus black magic has to reckon with the 
spiiits, however it w'orks and whatever its origin. 

Literature — -i. The Hindu literature is vast, but mostly un- 
published. It comprises many treatises on special topics— f < 7 ., 
the Kashtauli{l:) Sukdeoji, a Gurmukhi MS, contains only magic 
squares for all kinds of ailments.^ It commences with the 
Atharvaveda, upon which and other texts is based Alfred 
Hillebrandt, Ritual- Litteratur : Vedisch& Opfer und Zauber 
(=sGIAPm. 2), Strassburg, 1897. 

11 . The Shi’a Muhammadans, who are prone to occultism, 
have six books on magic: the Ja'Offar Jdma^ Safinat al-ni^dt, 
Tuhfat al-awdm^ Mahaj al-da^wat, Muhdrim al-ikhlaq, and 
Anwar i-Na'mdnipa, The Sunnis also have books on magic ; 
such are the Muiarrabdt-i-Rlrbl and the JNfaqsh-i-Sulaimdn.i 

H. A. Rose. 

MAGIC (Iranian). — i. Religion and magic, — 
Although religion and magic are two essentially 
diffeient things, the interpenetration of the two 
is fairly common ; hut nowhere are they so intri- 
cately commingled as in Mazdeism. 

First of all, a clear line of demarcation has to 
be traced between the real doctrine of Zoroaster, 
as it is expounded in the Gathas, and the Later 
Avesta. 

In the Gathic hymns we find a religion of a 
highly moral character. It admits of no deity 
besides Ahura Mazda except personified moral 
entities, and it expressly undertakes a struggle 
against the lower briefs and the magical practices 
of the people of the time. The cult of the daevas 
in general and the nocturnal orgiastic sacrifices in 
which haoma {q.v,) was drunk % the worsluppers 
were specially condemned.® 

The Later Avesta also anathematizes the sor- 
cerers {ydfu) and witches {pairika)^ but many of 
the beliefs and practices which Zoroaster had 
associated with them have found their way back 
into religion. The whole subject is rendered all 
the more intricate by the fact that a coherent 
system has been formed from a combination of 
the superior elements of the Zoroastrian creed 
(sophisticated to a great extent by adaptation to 
a lower standard of religious thought) and the 
popular and inferior beliefs of the Iranian people, 
including much that is in origin magical. As is 
well known, this is the system caued dualism 
(g-.v.). It is based on the assumption that there 
are two cosmic elements, the one created by 

1 J. P. Yogel, *The Sacrificial Posts of Isapur,' in ArcAceo- 
loaioal Survey Report for 1910-11^ Oalcubta, 1914, p. 44 f. 

^ NmQ i. § 361. 8 pj^Q u § 901. 4 u, I § 686. 

fi Moulton, JSarly Zoroastrianism^ p. 71 f. 


Ahura Mazda, the real god, and the other by 
his adversary, Angra Mainyu. Every creature 
of the wise lord is good, but all that has been 
created by his foe is evil. Each creator has thus 
communicated to his creatures his own specific 
nature and power. His creatures both share in 
their lord’s natural and supernatural power and 
must assist him in the incessant struggle which 
is going on between the good and the evil spirit — 
a contest which will not be settled before the end 
of this world. 

It follows that good creatures have a power 
over evil ones and evil over good. Of course, we 
may imagine that a good being, when he neutral- 
izes the evil deeds of his opponent, acts, after all, 
as a depository of his creator’s power ; but in 
practice it is as though he had a real and effective 
pOAver of his own against demons. 

A ^ood work is an act of war, capable of helping 
effectively towards the triumph of good over evil 
and having, therefore, an efficacy of its own to 
conjure and oppose the noxious activity of evil 
creatures such as evil spirits; and this is very 
much like the efficacy ascribed to magical rites. 
The only difference between such an activity and 
magic is that, with the latter, material interests 
are generally at stake, wliereas, in the majority 
of Mazdean religious acts, the concern is mostly 
supra-terrestrial, being the religious purity of the 
faithful (a^avan) as a preparation for the future 
happiness of the blest. The contrary state, the 
impurity of the imps of the druj [dregvants), has 
to be destroyed. 

2 , Purification. — For the Zoroastrian the normal 
means of getting rid of an impurity acquired by 
sin is to outweigh it by merit ^ — a process which, 
of course, is far from being magical. Sm, how- 
ever, being in Iranian eyes not only a breach of 
order which has to be repaired by repentance and 
good works, but a positive product of the evil 
spirits, of the evil creation, produces a substantial, 
though invisible, pollution — a moral disease like a 
bodily illness— and death likewise results from 
some mysterious contrivance of the originators of 
ail evil. A material means of removing that pollu- 
tion is therefore requisitioned, just as a remedy 
by its beneficial properties, as a piece of good 
creation, cures an ordinary disease. The power 
of purifying man from impurity belongs in the 
highest degree to water— an eminently good ele- 
ment of Mazda’s creation. Besides water, other 
substances — e.g., gaomaeza (urine of cattle) — are 
supposed to have great power to purify. The 
rites of purification by means of these substances 
are strictly fixed, as in a magical proceeding : the 
priest has to sprinkle every part of the body in a 
definite order, beginning with the head, till the 
druj is expelled from the left toes, which are the 
last lefuge of the evil spirit. Hogs have a speci- 
ally powerful wholesome influence. More intri- 
cate ceremonies tending to the same result existed 
besides tins relatively simple one — 6,g.t the great 
purification of the nine nights (Pahi. bara^niim 
nH Saba) expounded in Vend, ix.; the giound is 
prepared, holes are dug, and furrows aie drawn, 
according to a strict ritual ; gaomaeza is put into 
the holes, the patient rubs the ground, and is 
sprinkled with water and perfumes by means of 
a spoon and a stick of a fixed size, etc. The pro- 
ceeding cannot, however, be completely identified 
with magic, because, however material the concept 
of purity may have been in the thought of the 
Iranian people at that time, it was, after all, a 
duty not confined to human interests in tins world, 
because the activity of the purifying substances and 
acts derives from an essentially beneficent power, 
whereas the counter-spells, although tending to 
1 Moulton, p. 144. 
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neutralize noxious influences, are regarded as 
possessing a power of tlie same kind as the one 
which they oppose, and, lastly, because the rites, 
in spite of their magical tendencies, are devoid of 
all mystery. They are a public and accepted 
procedure, assumed — ^wiongly, of course— to date 
back to the Prophet’s teaching, and forming part 
of the sacred struggle of good against evil. Man 
is supposed to make use of the weapons which 
Mazda has put into his hands for a contest in 
which he is serving the lord’s interests. Never- 
theless, it is clear that a real degeneration to\yards 
magic has taken place in these ceremonies, and 
also that many an ancient magical prescription 
for averting evils may have been introduced. 
This process is analogous to that which we ob- 
serve in Mazdaism from Zoroaster to the Later 
Avesta period. 

Moral beings, like the ameshcL s;pmtas ([g^.v.] 
Justice, good spirit, piety, etc.), have been turned 
into— or, rather, identified with— the genii of fire, 
cattle, earth, etc., and Sraosha, ‘obedience,’ has 
become a good spirit protecting men during the 
night against demons and sorcerers, having the 
cock and the dog as his assistants in this task 
{Bund. xix. 33).^ 

3 , Sacrifice, — Of sacrifice we may say much the 
same as of purifications. Neither to the Indians 
nor to the Iranians was the sacrifice properly a 
magical act. Oldenberg* is quite right when he 
says that sacrifice is in Tedio times a gift to the 
god, which, in the mind of the sacrificer, is to 
influence the intentions of the deity, not by 
way of compulsion, but by securing his powerful 
goodwill. This conception, however, was likely to 
degenerate, and did. Indra and Agni are some- 
times described as being mastered by the sacrificer. 

Agni, the fire, is regarded as a miniature of the 
sun, the great fire, and, by kindling fire, one gets 
the sun to rise. Indeed, the Sata^patha Brdhmana'^ 
says that the sun would not rise if the fire- 
sacrifice did not take place. A similar process 
can be traced in Iran, where the sacrifice is 
given its place in the general cosmic conflict, so 
that it 

* k more than an act of worship ; it is an act of assistance to 
the gods. Gods, like men, need food and drink to be strong ; 
like men, they need praise and encouragement to be of good 
cheer. When not strengthened by the sacrifice, they fly helpless 
before their foes.’* 

Sacrifice has thus a value of its own inde- 
pendently of the will of the gods. It is an act 
of war, helping God in His struggle against the 
evil creation, so much so that gods also have to 
practise cult : 

*Auharmazd performed the spiritual YaziSn ceremony with 
the archangels (ameskdspenddn) in the Rapitvin Gah, and 
in the Yazifin he supplied every means for overcoming the 
adversary.’ 0 

The value of sacrifice in itself is also to be 
discerned in the fact that it produces merits in- 
dependently of the piety and attention of the 
sacrificer. If he does not obtain them fbr himself, 
they are not lost, but are collected in a store {ganj) 
of merits.® The sacrifice of the haoma (=Ind. 
8om>a)i although itself not really magical in principle, 
was specially prone to develop in that direction. 
The haoma^soma, in the thought of the proto- 
Allans, was a plant wherein resided an extra- 
ordinary strength of life capable of giving im- 
mortality to the gods, who were supposed to live 
on it like the Homeric gods on dfippocria^ and of 
giving a superexaltation of life to man, in whom it 

I L. O. OaaarteUi, Fhilosopfiie religiettee du Mazdiisme, Paris. 
1884, § 106. ' 

Oldenberg, Meligicn des redaJBerlin, 1894, p. 3041. 

* n. 111 . 16 (Oldenberg, p. 110) ; SBjE xii. [1882] 828. 

* Moulton, p. 417, note. 

8 JBtmd. ii. 9, tr. West, SJBE v. [1880] 14, 

8 Oasartelli, f 260. !I^e Yaziin is the ritual reading of the 
YoiTM. 


caused intoxication. As was said above, the haoma 
orgiastic sacrifice had been banished from Gathie 
leligion in company with the magical procedure of 
the worshippers. In the post-Gathic period 
we see it reappear, but it has been deprived of its 
savage character and turned into a mystical drink, ^ 
Not only was it supposed to confer a greater 
intensity of human lite, but it was regarded as a 
highly beneficial spirit, imparting to man also the 
gift uf spiritual life and a title to the supra- 
terrestriai reward.® It led to a division into two 
haomas.^ The one, the actual plant, was the 
yellow haoma, the other, supra-terrestrial, called 
the white haoma, was identified with the tree 
gaolcerena (Pahl. gokari) ‘ that stands in the middle 
of the sea Vouru-KaSa . , . that is called “the 
All-healer” and on which rest the seeds of all 
plants.’ ^ It is by drinking the gaoJcerena that men 
on the day of the resurrection will become immortal. 
For that reason it was customary to put a drop of 
haoma on the lips of a dying Zoroastrian. Haoma, 
having been made the principle of all life and 
fecundity, was supposed to receive its healing 
power from Vohu Manah, and to he the son of 
Ahura Mazda. This mysterious power of the 
drink of life is an approach to magic, although 
it is extended to domains to which healing and 
vivifying power cannot normally attain — e.g., the 
gift of swiftness to horses in races, of healthy 
children to pregnant -women, and of bridegrooms 
to ^rls. Moreover, it is, in the traditions of the 
Indo-Iranians, closely connected with a mystical 
bird which took the soma —haoma from the place 
where it lay hidden and brought it to gods and 
men.® The Avesta speaks of the bird Saena, which 
is the Simurgh of the Persians, -who make him play 
the same part as the bird Vfirengana in Yt, xiv, 
35 f.— a part which is completely magical.® 

* Get thee a feather of the wide-feathered bird Varengana, Oh 
Spitama Zarathushtra. "With that feather thou shalt rub thy 
body ; with that feather thou ahalt curse back thine enemy. 
He who hath a bone of the mighty bird or a feather of the 
mighcy bird gaineth (divine) favour. No one, (however) 
magnificent, smifeeth him or turnebh him to flight; he first 
gameth homage, he first (gaineth) glory ; the feather of the 
bird of birds bestowetb help.' 

Thus we have here to do with a real amulet. 

4 . Spells, — If the sacrifice is apt to degenerate 
into a magical rite, prayer may become a spell. 
The message of Zoroaster to man is a manthra, a 
noble word which properly means ‘utterance,* 
‘word,’ ‘ordinance,’ but has in the Later Avesta 
the meaning of ‘spell’ and, indeed, the sermons of 
the Prophet, instead of being a subject for medita- 
tion, are chanted in a dialect obsolete for ages, and 
have degenerated into mere spells, the exact pro- 
nunciation of their words achieving what their 
author sought by pure life and diligence in a noble 
calling,’ The finest Mazdean prayers, such as the 
Ahuna Vairya ([g’.r.] Parsi, honovar) — a kind of 
profession of faith— have stiflened into a mechanical 
repetition of formulae, and have acquired an infinite 
power of their own, so much so that they become a 
weapon for the Creator Himself. The BundahiSn 
(i. 21) narrates how Atlharmazd, having recited the 
Ahunavar and uttered its twenty-one words, con- 
founded the evil spirit and secured the victory over 
him, in the first days of creation. The power of the 
same prayer and of some others is also expounded 
in Vend. xix. (ef. also Yt. xvii. 20), Recited as 
many times as is prescribed on every occasion, they 
help as a spell the purification of man, which is 

1 Moulton, p. 72 f. 

2 0, P. Tlele, GoMientt in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 1895- 
1901, ii. 222. 

3 Owartelli, § 178. * Ft. xii. 17. 

5 So Odin as an eagle carries away the mead. The victor 
Kf^auu was supposed to have shot off a feather of the eagle 
(Oldenberg, p. ^7). 

6 Art, Ohakms as® AlttjLKTS (Iranian), vol. iii. p 448, 

7 Moulton, p. 168. 
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primarily attained by the marvellous power of the 
substances and ceremonies mentioned above. 

No wonder, therefore, if tYiemanthra is mentioned 
as a regular means of curing diseases. Vend. xx. 
distinguishes healing by plants, by the knife, and 
by the manthra, the last being the most powerful. 
A series of f ormulse is to be found there for repelling 
both diseases and evil beings. The prayer con- 
tained in Vend. xx. 11 is supposed to be peculiarly 
powerful. It is directed to Airyaman, the healing 
god par excellence. Vend. xxi. 18-23 is also a 
spell against all kinds of diseases, consisting of 
some fragments of other parts of the Vendlddd and 
of some very well known prayers. These are the 
means that Airyaman has at his disposal for curing 
the 99,999 diseases created by Angra Mainyu for 
the bane of mankind {yend. xxii.). Airyaman is 
an old Indo-Iranian god; in the Veda he is an 
aditya (Aryaman) who is generally found in 
company with V aruna and Mitra. He is a beneficent 
and helpful god, but in Persia he has been narrowed 
down to the character of a healing god. He sur- 
vives in Parsiism as the Izad of heaven, but, in his 
quality of healing god, he is replaced by Faridun 
( =Thraetaona), who, having killed the dragon Azi 
Dahaka, is supposed to be a powerful enemy to the 
works of evil spirits. The Iranians knew, more- 
over, of a healing fruit, which, according to Bund. 
iii, 18, Ahura Mazda pounded up before his 
coming to the ox, ‘so that its damage and dis- 
comfort from the calamity {zanUn) might be less.’ ^ 
On the same footing as the manthra for healing 
diseases must, of course, be put the numerous 
incantations and mystical formulge for removing 
the pollution inflicted upon anything which has 
come into contact with a corpse. Vend. viii. 14 iff., 
e.g.y explains that a road whereon the dead bodies 
of dogs or men have been carried cannot be traversed 
again by men or flocks, till the yellow dog with four 
eyes or the white dog with yellow ears has gone 
three times across it and an dtharyan has gone 
along it, saying aloud the fiend-smiting words of 
the honovar. Vend. yii. 28 ff, contains the method 
of purifying wood which has been in contact with 
a corpse, and formulas for all kinds of good elements 
infected by the same pollution (cf. Vend, x., xi., 
etc. ). In such cases the Gathds had become a mere 
spell (cf. Vend. x. Iff.). The reason of this custom 
with regard to corpses is originally a magical one, 
tvhich has been fitted into the general Mazdean 
system. It is the old conviction of mankind that 
death, like illness, cannot occur without the 
maleficent intervention of some spirit, which h^ 
therefore to be averted. For a Mazdean to die 
was to pass into the power of the druj Nasu. 
Hence it was necessary to minimize the evil 

E reduced by this demon by protecting all good 
eings and substances from its power and freeing, 
as soon as possible, the beings or substances that 
had fallen into its hands. The intervention of 
maleficent beings and the utility of spells were felt 
in many other circumstances—e.^^., m the case of 
a woman on the eve of child-birth ( Vend, xxi. 8, 
12, 16), or when some accident occurred to cattle.^ 
5, Fire. — Among the elements which have to be 
kept carefully from any pollution, fire occupies a 
prominent position. It is well known that among 
the Parsis it enjoys a veneration which is not far 
from being superstitious. Here, the process is not 
a degenerative one, but rather the elevation of an 
elementary and, to a great extent, magical belief 
which is common to many nations, but which is 
specially Indo-Iranian (cf. art. FiEK, Fire-gods, 
§ 6 f.). Fire is the great purifier, which illumin- 
ates the night, keeps off hitter cold and wild beasts, 
and, as such, is the great enemy of demons and 

iSBBy.ld. „ _ 

a W, Geiger, Ostir&nUohe Kuttur, Erlangen, 1882, p. 882. 


the friend and ally of man. It repels diseases, 
and it plays an important part in^ the proceeding 
of Indian magic, as is expounded in the Atharva- 
veda ^ — a name which is taken from the atharvans, 
who were originally priests of fire. The Iranian 
myth of Atar’s victory over the serpent Azi Dahaka 
{Yt. xix. 45 ff.) belongs to the same order of 
thought. Indeed, fire, in the conception of the 
Persian dtharvant keeps closer to its original part, 
inasmuch as it does not become, as in India, the 
agent which conveys to the gods the substances of 
sacrifice. It remains the great averter of every- 
thing impure, and must on no account be put m 
contast with anything that is not pure, least of 
all with corpses or with anything coming from 
the body. It has become an earthly form of the 
eternal, infinite, godly light, the purest ofispring 
of the good spirit, the purest part of his pure crea- 
tion,® the weapon of Ahura {Ys. li. 9). It is the 
principle of all life, in men as well as in plants, 
the son of Ahura Mazda.® We can distinguish 
several forms of it, among which the hahrdm fire 
is the most sacred. It is supposed to be an emana- 
tion on earth fiom the fire above and the most 
powerful protection of the land against foes and 
fiends. * it took its name from V eretliraghna^ (Skr . 
VTtrahan)^ in Indian myth the genius of victory 
and the slayer of the demon Yrtra. 

6. Influence of stars. — Astrology, as is well 
known, was the chief concern of the Magi, as the 
ancients describe them to us ; but there is abun- 
dant evidence that this element of activity was not 
of Iranian origin. The proto-Aryan element of 
astrolatry was extremely small, in contrast with 
Balwlonian religion.® We have, however, the cult 
of Tistrya, the star (Sirius) which was regarded 
as a good genius that brought rain after having 
slain the drought demon Apaosa {Yt. viii. 20 ff.). 
It is a very good genius which, at the dawn of 
creation and before man was ci^eated, destroyed 
the noxious creatures by an effusion of beneficent 
waters. It would be an exaggeration to treat as 
real magic such beliefs concerning the ^ part of 
Tistrya as we find in the Avesta. There is reason 
to believe, however, that in some parts of Persia 
rain spells were in use. The Great BundahUn 


says ; 

‘ The plague created against Saistan is abundance of witch- 
craft ; and that character appears from this, that all people 
from that place practise astrology : those wizards produce . . 
snow, hail, spiders, and locusts, s 

On the other hand, it was a cunrent belief among 
Iranians that planets had a malign influence ; but 
this does not oblige us to admit that they had any 
belief in the influences of stars upon mens fate (oi 
art. Fate [Iranian]). 

7. Recent superstitions, — Among the supersti- 
tions prevalent among the Parsis and the Muham- 
madan Persians many customs, no doubt, go back to 
old Mazdean practices or, more probably, to popular 
beliefs which persisted beside the official creed. 

The great power assigned, among the old Maz- 
deans, to plants in general, and in particular to 
some specially marvellous ones, as well as the 
extensive practice, among the Babylonian 
of natural or magical treatment of diseases by 
herbs, probably explains the important part played 
by plants in the superstitious customs attached 
to the ancient Persian festivals as described by 
Persian writers rubbing with olive oil on 

the day of Nafirfiz as a riddance from sorrows 
during the new year, eating a pomegranate on the 
feast of Mihr (Mithra) to avert dangers, hitting 


1 V. Henry, Magie dans VInde, Paris, 1904, pp. 4, 186, 288. 

2 Darmesteter, iv.2 [1896] p. Ixxvi. . , 

8 Tlele, p. 808 ; cf; M, N. Dhalia, Zoroaatnan Theology ^ New 
York, 1914, pp. 421., 184-187. 

4 Darmepteter, p. ® Moulton, p. 210. 

« Moulton, p. 209. 7 Pliny, UN xxx, 6. 

8 Decourdemanobe, BTU xxili. 209. 
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an eating animal with an orange on the day of 
A.dar in November as a way of securing^ happiness, 
giving garlic to one’s friends on the Gos rftz (14th 
Dec.), and boiling herbs on the sarne day, in order 
to get rid of demons, fumigation with li(|norice on 
the day of Di-milir ruz in order to avoid starva- 
tion or misery, eating apples and daffodils on the 
same day in order to secure success in one’s enter- 
prises, placing betel, walnuts, etc., on a pregnant 
woman’s bosom, to make her fertile, ^ etc. 

The power of fire against evil beings is illus- 
trated by the lighting of a fire on the night of the 
Bahman (Vohu Manali) festival (10th Jan.). This 
fire, on which perfumes were thrown, was lit under 
the image of the genius in order to repel wnld 
beasts. During the whole night it was guarded 
by standing Persians.^ AncLuetil du Perron re- 
ports that on 15 Spendarmat the Parsis used to 
hold a spell, written on a slieet of paper, in the 
smoke of a fire, in which they had put pieces of 
horn from an animal killed on the festival of Mihr, 
cotton seed, resin, and garlic, in order to remove 
the dms {daem) from their houses.® The magic 
for rain has survived in the custom of pouring out 
water on 30th Jan. in order to obtain rain during 
the year.** 

In the last days of the Persian year the souls of 
the departed are said to come and pay a visit to 
their relatives, who prepare a sumptuous meal for 
them. The souls — or, rather, the fravashis {gr.v , ) 
— are supposed to gaze at the food and smell it.® 
This also, no doubt, is a survival of the beliefs con- 
cerning the fravashts. 

The use of the Gathio hymns and of the chief 
Zoroastrian prayers as spells against diseases or 
against the evil eye is current to this day among 
the representatives of the Mazdean faith. 

* In order to avert the inflaence of the evil eye or to cure a 
child of some disease, a parent will occasionally hire the mobeds 
... to read from the Yasna, the Yashts, or the Khordah 
Avesta; and when women are childless, they will sometimes 
pay to have the VendidS,d Sadah recited by the priests, in order 
that the curse of sterility may be removed.’ 8 

J. J. Modi knows of charms for diseases of the eye’ 
or for avoiding pollution from contact with all that 
comes from the human body — e,g,, hair or nails,® 
Amulets axe also used for the same purpose.® 

Litbraturb.— -There is no special book on Iranian magic. 
The general bibliography on Mazdaism has to be consulted, 
especially the translation of the Avesta by J. Darmesteter 
Pans, 1892-93); J. H. Moulton, JSTctriy Zorodstrianism, 
hondon, 19XS. For spells and charms see literature at end of 
art. Oharms anb Amolbts (Iranian). For Paraia cf. j. A. 
Decourderaanche, in RTP xxiii. CIQOS] 209 fl. j D, Menant, Lbs 
P arsis, Paris. 1898, A. J. CarnOY, 


MAGIC (Japanese). — Japanese magic is such « 
vast subject that, if we were to treat it systemati- 
cally, with all its logical divisions and subdivisions 
it would be almost impossible to give even a bar< 
index to the volume that would have to he writtei 
to describe it. We shall, therefore, dismiss every 
thing that springs from foreign influences, anc 
even in Japanese magic proper we shall ignon 
the general classifications under which the in 
numerable details supplied by the rich literature 
of the country might be arranged. We shall con 
fi.ne our attention to emphasizing the essentia 
point, viz. the existence of magic in the very hear 

X Menant, X/es Parsis, p. 116. 

3 Decourdemanche, p 214. 8 Menant, p. 108. 

4 Decourdemanche, p. 216. « Ih. \ Menant, p. 106. 

8 A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New Tori 
1906, p. 3781 ; Kbudayar Sheriyar, m Sir Jarmetke Jejeehho 
Madressa Jubilee Vol,, Bombay, 1914, p. 2991 

or Amulets for some Diseases of th 
Eye, J ASB iii. (1894} 333-345 (reprinted in Modi’s Anthropi 
logical Papers, Bombay [19113, PP- 43-5m. 

8 Modi, ‘ Two Iranian Incantations,' JASP viii. [19091 667-67 
(reprinted in Anthropological Papers, pp. 840-364). 

9 Modi, ’ Nirang-i-Jashan-i-Burzigaran’ and ‘ An Avesta Amt 
let for Contracting Friendahip,’ JASB v. [1900] 398-406, 418-42 
(reprinted in Anthropological Papers, pp. 122-189), 


of the national religion, in the most authentic 
documents of pure Shinto. 

For this purpose we must apply chiei^ to the 
ancient rituals [norito] collected in the Engishiki 
in the lOfcli cent., although several of these— and 
precisely those that contain most of the magical 
element — w^ere certainly composed at a much 
earlier date, even before the most ancient mythico- 
historical works, the Kojiki and the Nihongi, which 
were written in the 8th century. By glancing 
over the most typical of these norito, and explain- 
ing them with the help of certain related passages 
in the Kojiki and the Nihongi or in other equally 
ancient sources, rather than by abstract classifica- 
tions, we shall gain a vivid idea of what Japanese 
magic was in its most ancient and most original 
form. 

The old rituals seem to have been not so much 
prayers as magical formulae, solemn incantations, 
and we shall see that afe the same time they were 
enveloped in powerful rites by which the magician 
priests of primitive Japan conquered their gods. 

This magical spirit appears at the very beginning 
of the collection, in the 1st ritual, Toshigohi no 
Matsuri, which was said every year at seed-time 
to obtain a good harvest. The chief priest {naka- 
tomi), who recited it in the name of the emperor, 
addressed the gods in these words : 

‘ I believe m the presence of the sovereign gods of the Harvest. 
If the sovereign gods will bestow in many-bundled ears and 
in luxuriant ears the late-ripening harvest which they will 
bestow, the late-ripening harvest which will be produced by 
the dripping of foam from the arms and by drawing the mud 
together between the opposing thighs, then I will fulfil their 
praises b^*^ setting up the firstfrmts in a thousand ears and 
many hundred ears, raising high the sake-jars, filling and rang- 
ing m rows the bellies of the sake- jars, in Juice and in ear.’ 

Other offerings are then enumerated, among 
which we notice a white horse, a white pig, ana 
a white cock. Now, a 9th cent, document, the 
Kogoshui, gives the legendary origin of this detail ; 
Mi-toshi no Kami, ‘ the god of the august harvest,’ 
had cast Ms curse on the rice fields ; but the diviners 
obtained from him, by the gift of these same white 
animals, the seexefc or a magical process which en- 
abled them to save the imperilled crop. The ritual 
is, therefore, based on a history of magic. The 
main point to remember from this first text, how- 
ever, xs the conditional character of the offerings 
which are to obtain the desired result. The same 
precaution is found again, in the same words, to- 
wards the end of this document, where the officiant 
invokes the gods who preside over the departure 
of the waters on which irrigation depends. This 
ritual, therefore, is not so much a prayer as a con- 
tract, a matter-of-fact agreement, by which the 
gods receive in advance the remuneration promised 
in exchange for the services expected from them, 
and thus find themselves morally compelled to 
render them. We accordingly see at the very be- 
ginning the familiar nature of the relations between 
these very human gods and the priestly magicians 
who exploit their power. 

In the •2nd ritual, Kasuga Matsuri, we again 
find this idea of the bond which must unite 
the ofierings with the services rendered; for it 
is *in consequence’ of these offerings tliat the 
gods are asked to protect the sovereign and his 
court. We may also observe that, of the four gods 
worshipped in the temple of Kasuga, the first two, 
Take-mika-dzuchi and Futsn-nushi, were repre- 
sented by magical swords (cf. Kojiki^ tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 1906, p. 36), and 
that the other two, Koyand and his wife, are con- 
nected with the famous eclipse in which that god, 
by his * powerful ritual words,’ helped to bring 
back the sun-goddess (Kojiki, 64). 

There is the same spirit in the 3rd ritual, Hirose 
OTw^md no Matsuri, devoted to the goddess of food. 
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Her worshippers make a bargain with her ; while 
bringing her various offerings, they promise her 
others if the harvest is very abundant. 

The 4th ritual, Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no 
Matsuri, is just as characteristic, and, moreover, 
relates its own legendary origin. For several years 
unknown gods have bungled all the crops, and the 
diviners have not been able to discover who these 
gods are. Then the sovereign himself ‘deigns to 
conjure them,’ and they reveal themselves to him in 
a dream. They are ‘ Heaven’s Pillar’s augustness 
and Country’s Pillar’s augustness,’ the gods of the 
winds who maintain the order of the world. They 
require certain offerings, the founding of a temple 
at Tatsuta, and a liturgy, by means of which they 
‘ will bless and ripen, the things produced by the 
great People of the region under heaven, firstly 
the five sorts of gram, down to the least leaf of the 
herbs.’ Here it is the gods who state their condi- 
tions. The people hasten to fulfil them * without 
omission,’ but evidently the recollection of past 
calamities has left some mistrust, for, when mak- 
ing the present offerings, they announce future 
gifts for the autumn : if, between now and then, 
the gods have deigned not to send ‘ bad winds and 
rough waters,’ but to * ripen and bless ’ the harvest, 
they will grant them the firstfruits of it. This 
will he their small commission. 

We shall pass over the 5th, 6th, and 7th rituals, 
which are not so interesting, and come to the 8th, 
Ohotono-EogaKi^ i.e. ‘ Luck-bringer of the Great 
Palace,’ This title itself indicates the magical 
character of the document, and, in fact, we find 
the ritual defined in its own text in the words, ama 
tsu kusushi ihahi-gofOy ‘ the celestial magical pro- 
tective words.’ It is a formula the recitation of 
which wards off all calamity from the palace, as an 
amulet would do ; this is shown hy the importance 
ascribed to the perfect regularity of the words 
pronounced ; for, in another passage, certain ‘ cor- 
rector ’-gods {naho) are begged to rectify all the 
omissions that they may have seen or heard in the 
rites or the words of the ceremony. This ceremony 
itself throws abundant light on the magical charac- 
ter of the ritual of which it was a part. We have 
a description of it in the Gi-shihi of the 9th cent, 
(see E. Satow, in TASJ, voL ix. pt. ii. [1881] 
p. 192 f . ). A priestly retinue, in which we distin- 
guish chiefly the nakatomi^ the ^m ^&0 {‘ abstaining 
priests’), and the vestals, goes through the palace 
in every direction; and in different places, from 
the great audience-hall to the bath-room, even to 
the emperor’s priv^, the vestals sprinkle rice and 
sako^ while the imih^ hang precious stones on the 
four corners of the rooms visited hy them. We 
observe here an application of the custom, called 
samma% which consisted in scattering rice to ward 
off’ evil spirits. Whatever is the reason of this 
custom — whether it is simply a bait thrown to the 
demons or perhaps a symbolical use of grains whose 
shape represents one of the aspects of the genera- 
tive power, of the vital force wnich combats illness 
and death — the rite in question was very frequently 
practised in Japanese magic. Kice was scattered 
inside the hut in which a woman was about to be 
confined; in the divination at cross-roads {tsuji- 
ura ; see art. DIVINATION [Japanese]), a boundary 
was sometimes marked on the road, where rice 
was also strewn, in order bo take afterwards as an 
oracle the words spoken by the first passer-by 
who crossed this bewitched line ; and an old legend 
tells how, when the son of the gods descended from 
heaven to Mount Takachiho, grains of rice were 
thrown at random in the air to disperse the dark- 
ness from the sky. Just the same is the magical 
use of jewels to combat evil influences. Through 
the whole of Japanese mythology there is the 
sparkle of jewels, some of which are talismans — 


jewels which, at the time of an eclipse, the gods 
suspended to the highest branches of the sacred 
clegeraf and whose brilliance recalled the sun 
{Kojikij 64) ; jewels which, in another famous 
story, enabled their possessor to make the tide 
flow or ebb at his will {ib. 150) ; jewels which 
even aimed at resuscitating the dead, as we 
shall see below. We can, therefore, easily under- 
stand the magical r6le of the red jewels which, 
araded in the imperial apartments, caused the 
ark threats of the invisible everywhere to retire 
before their brightness. Still another point to be 
remarked is that, according to the description 
cited, the imibe recite the ritual ‘ in a low voice.’ 
Polynesian sorcerers also said their prayers in a 
low singing, perhaps even hissing, tone, similar to 
the hissing, whispering voice which they attributed 
to their gods ; and even in Japan, in the divination 
by the harp {koto^nra), one of the practices of the 
officiant was a complicated whistle. All this magi- 
cal atmosphere which surrounds the ritual suits 
its text very well. It points out, first of all, the 
propitiatory rites which the imibe have accom- 
plished in hewing down the trees intended for 
the construction of the palace. Then it recalls 
the mythical recollections which assure beforehand 
the efficacy of the formula recited. Then the 
protector-gods of the palace are entreated to 
ward off certain calamities, several of which — 
e.g , , serpen t-hites, or the droppings of birds falling 
through the smoke-hole in the roof — are ritum 
‘offences.’ Lastly, in the same way as it invokes 
the corrector-gods for every possible omission, the 
text insists on this fact — that the ‘innumerable 
strings of luck-brinmng grains ’ have been made by 
sacred jewellers ‘ talcing care to avoid all pollution 
and to observe perfect cleanness.’ The care in all 
these details shows the magical importance attached 
to each of the rites of the ceremony, and to the 
most insignificant words of the incantation. 

We shall omit the 9th ritual, Mikado Matsuri^ 
‘Festival of the Sublime Gates,’ devoted to the 
gods who guard the entrance of the palace against 
the evil influences of the ‘ ciooked^ gods (^nap^a), 
and come to the lObh, which is much more im- 
portant. This is the ‘ Kitual of the Great Purifica- 
tion’ {Oho-harahi), This ritual was recited by the 
chief of the nakatomi, at the end of the 6th and 
the 12th months, to blot out all the transgressions, 
both moral and ritual, that the whole people had 
committed in the interval. The choice of these 
dates is in itself significant ; the summer ceremony 
recalls the lustrations formerly practised on the Eve 
of St. John in diff’erent countries of Europe, and the 
ceremony at the end of the year corresponds with 
the need of renewal experienced W the majority of 
men at this time, and which, in Japan, still takes 
the popular form of a dramatized exorcism called 
tsuina, ‘expulsion of the demons.’ The Great 
Purification included various rites ; but the ritual 
is often mentioned as if it itself formed the whole 
ceremony — which proves the magical power ascribed 
to the words recited. This ritual begins by stating 
clearly that it is the emperor who^ ‘ deigns to purify 
and wash away’ {harahi-tamahi hiyome4amafu) 
the offences committed — ^from which we see that 
the gods who, a little later, are to be invoked to 
intervene really play a part inferior to that of the 
emperor, and act only, so to speak, at his command. 
The right of absolution which he exercises thus 
arises from the general sovereignty conferred * re« 
spectfully ’ upon him by the cmestial gods at the 
beginning of the dynasty, as the continuation oJ 
the text immediately recalls. Then follows the 
enumeration of ritual crimes, voluntary or not) 
which are to be effaced (see Revon, Anthologu di 
la litUrature japonaiset Paris, 1910, p. 28 f ). W( 
may select from this list at least two offences con 
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neeted with our subject. The one is the ‘ planting 
of wands ' [Imshi-sashi) in nee-fields, probably with 
incantations — a process which an ancient native 
interpretation explains as the erecting of magic 
boundaries on the field of which one claims to be 
proprietor, though perhaps it is an example of 
pointed wands secretly stuck into the mud to hurt 
the bare feet of a neighbour, just as, among the 
Malays, a person in flight retarded the pursuit of 
his adversaries by this means. The other oflence 
{map-mono seru tmmi) is the ‘ performin^^ of witch- 
craft,' either in a general way (cf. Kojih% 326 f.) 
or in particular against a neighbour’s animals 
(if we connect this passage with the expression 
Jcemono-tafiishi, * to kill animals,' which precedes 
it). In any case the Chinese character employed 
shows that it is a (Question of black magic ; and 
that is why the noritot although it is itself a 
magical text, does not hesitate to condemn it. 
The ritual afterwards shows that, when these 
faults are committed,^ the great nalcatomi has to 
prepare some twigs in a certain way, doubtless 
intended to form a sort of purificatory broom, 
then to recite Hhe powerful ritual words of the 
celestial ritual’ {ama tsu norito no futo norito- 
goto). The native commentators tried, for a long 
time to find out to what mysterious incantation 
this passage could possibly allude, without seeing 
that it simply referred to the norito itself. This is 
the * celestial ' ritual which the gods revealed on 
high to the ancestor of the emperors, and whose 
‘powerful -words’ his descendant causes to be 
repeated — an expression intended to recall the 
intrinsic virtue of this formula. When the high 
priest recites it thus, according to the text of the 
ritual itself, the gods of heaven and earth will 
approach to listen, and all oflences will disappear, 
being swept off, carried away to the ocean by the 
goddess of the torrents, swallowed by the goddess 
of the sea-currents, driven to the nether regions 
by the god whose breath chases before it all im- 
purities, and there they will be seized at last by a 
subterranean deit^r who will banish them for ever. 
Clearly these deities are only the four wheels of 
the machine which the emperor sets in motion by 
the hand of the great nakatomif the magician who 
knows the sacred words which even the gods obey. 
As for the rest, to make more certain, they bring 
a horse whose erect ears will incite these go^ to 
listen attentively, just as the crowing cocks, the 
lighted fixe— all these magical processes of the myth 
of the eclipse {Kojihi, 63-65)— -would recall the sun, 
or as, in another account of the old Shinto annals 
{J^ihongif tr. W. G. Aston, London, 1896, i. 106), 
one had only to whistle to raise the wind. Then 
an order is given to the urahe (‘ diviners ’) to throw 
into the river the expiatory oflferings, to which a 
mysterious sympathy unites the sins themselves, 
which will disappear along with the objects to 
which they have been attached. The ritixjj 
finishes, therefore, with a last example of the 
magic which has inspired the whole of it. 

We majr mention the 11th ritual along with this 
one. It is an invocation which the hereditary 
scholars of Yamato pronounced immediately before 
the ceremony of the Great Purification, and in 
which they presented the emperor with a silver- 
gilt human effigy, which would play the part of 
scapegoat by removing calamities from him, and 
a gilded sword on which he breathed before it was 
taken from him, with the same intention of driv- 
ing away, after this magical transfer, both the 
bins committed and their material support. 

Another ritual which is plamly magical is the 
12th, the title of which, So-shidzume, ‘Appeasing 
of the Fire,^ shows that its purpose was not to 
worship the god of fire, but 1» banish him from the 
palace. As in the 10th ritual, the text first recalls 


the celestial revelation which has confided to the 
emperor the * powerful words ’ by means of which 
he is superior to this god. Then it recounts the 
atrocious crime of this ‘child with the wicked 
heart,’ who caused his mother’s death by burning 
her when she gave him birth (cf. Kojikz, 32-33) ; 
and tells how Izanami herself, cursing this son 
who had caused her death, came up from the 
nether regions to give birth to the water-goddess, 
the gourd, the river -plant, and the pimcess of the 
clay mountains, four divine things whose magical 
use against fire she immediately taught. Then, 
in order that this wicked god ‘ may deign not to 
be terribly lively in the palace of the august 
sovereign,’ he is loaded with offerings, which 
have the efieot of captivating and subduing Mm. 
This ritual was accompanied by rites which con- 
sisted mainly in the lighting of a fire by the urabe 
in the four outside corners of the precincts of the 
palace, with the primitive apparatus {hi-kiri-um) 
of which a specimen may be seen in the University 
Museum, Oxford. 

The 13th ritual, MicU-ahey also aimed at em- 
ploying certain gods to combat others. Those who 
were invoked on this occasion were three gods of 
roads and cross-roads, whose phallic character 
caused them to be looked upon as ‘preventive 

ods’ {sake no ka7ni) against the epidemics sent 

y the demons. The ritual begins by reminding 
these protector-gods, without great reverence, that 
their duties were inaugurated in heaven itself, 
where they already served the son of the gods. It 
then dictates to them what they must do : 

‘ Whenever from the Boot-country, the Bottom-country, there 
may come savage and unfriendly beings, consort not and parley 
not with them, but if they go below, keep watch below, if they 
go above, keep watch above, protecting us against pollution 
with a night guarding and a day guarding.’ 

In return they are presented with ofierings, 
which they are to enjoy while defending the great 
roads ‘ like a multitudinous assemblage of rocks,’ 
and, finally, the celebrant insists once more on the 
‘ powerful words ’ of his formula. 

The next ritual, the 14th, was devoted to the 
Oho-nihe, * Great Offering of Food.’ Before eating 
the new rice of the year, the ancient Japanese 
performed a ceremony called Nihi-name, ‘new 
tasting,’ which had a propitiatory purpose towards 
the spirit of the rice ( tfga no Mi-tama). The Oho- 
nihe was a more solemn Nihi-namey celebrated 
some time after the accession of the emperors, 
and constituting a sort of religious coronation for 
them. The ritual relating to this festival contains 
nothing very curious in itself ; but it is interesting 
to find that the very complicated ceremony with 
which it was connected included a long series of 
preparations, in which magic occupied a large 
place, just as in the essential part of the festivS, 
when the emperor in person, surrounded by ladies 
of honour who repeated a mysterious formula, 
shared in the repast which he had just offered to 
the gods. 

The 16th ritual is another document whose 
magical value appears as soon as it is placed in 
its psychological surroundings. It is entitled Mi- 
tama shidzumuruy which shows that its purpose 
was ‘to appease the august spirit,’ t.c. the spirit 
of the emperor. It was a case of keeping the im- 
perial soul in his body, of recalling it if it seemed 
to wisli to escape — in a word, of renewing magically 
the vital force of the sovereign for the coming 
year and thus prolonging his life. This is the 
meaning of the ceremony called Chinkonsai, which 
was celebrated at the end of the year in the sanc- 
tuary of the priests of the court (see Nihongiy ii, 
373). Kow, the gloss identifies this festival with an 
ancient ceremony called Mi-tama furishihiy ‘ shak- 
ing of the august jewels,’ which again plunges ns 
into de^p magic. The KiujiJci (ii 2) says, in fact, 
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that, when the sun-goddess gave the investiture to 
the ancestor of the emperors, she bestowed upon 
him ten precious treasures : 

* one mirror of the offing, one mirror of the shore, one eight- 
hands-breadth sword, one jewel of birth, one jewel of return 
from death, one perfect jewel, one jewel road-returning [evil 
things by the road they came], one serpent-scarf, one bee-scarf, 
and scarf of various things ’ She added ; ‘ In case of illness, 
shake these treasures and repeat to them the words : JJi, /w, 
mt, yo, tfsw, mu, nana, ya^ kokono, tari, and shake them yura- 
yura (onomatopoeia). If thou doest so the dead will certainly 
return to life.’ 

The objects enumerated by the sun-goddess are 
talismans, several of which occur in the most 
ancient Japanese mythology (see Kopld, 86, 160, 
324, etc.). As for the incantation, it represents 
simply the series of numbers from one to ten, which 
demonstrates its intrinsic power, independent of 
the meaning of the words. We know, besides, 
that the same incantation was recited at this 
festival by young sacerdotal virgins {im-kamu-?co)i 
who performed the sacred kagura, in imitation of 
the dance of Uzume in the eclipse myth {Kojiki^ 
64-65), while a nahatomi knotted threads, which 
were clearly meant to retain the imperial soul, and 
which he shut up in a closed vessel. 

We shall omit rituals 16 to 24, which refer 
exclusively to the offices of the temples of Ise ; 
it will be sufficient to mention in this group the 
formula of the 23rd ritual, for the installmg of a 
princess as vestal : 

* The offering of a sacred princess of the blood imperial to 
1^erve as the deities' staff, having first, according to custom, 
observed the rules of religious purity for three years, is to the end 
that thou mayst cause the Sovereign Grandchild to live peace- 
fuhy and firmly as long as Heaven and Earth, the Sun and the ' 
Moon may last I, the Great Hakatomi, holding the dread spear 
by the middle, vvith deepest awe pronounce this dedication of 
her by the Mikado to the end that she may serve as an august 
staff,' 

We have here evidently a survival of the ‘ ab- 
stainer* of primitive Japan, whose asceticism 
assured on pain of death the good fortune and 
health of the village, in the same way as here the 
sacrifice of the imperial virgin is to guarantee the 
happiness and long life of the sovereign (cf, art. 
Asceticism [Japanese]). 

The 25th ritual, of a more general interest, 
is entitled : Tatari^gami wo utsxishi-tatematsurw 
noritOy ‘ Ritual for the Respectful Removal of the 
Gods who send Plagues.* In the 13th ritual the 
gods of roads were made to intervene against these 
wicked gods; now they themselves are directly 
addressed. It is, therefore, a real formula of 
exorcism. The text begins hj recalling how the 
supreme council of the celestial gods, wishing to 
‘pacify’ the country before the descent of the 
future emperor, sent Futsu-nushi and Take-mika- 
dzuchi, who triumphed over the terrestrial gods 
and * silenced the rocks, trees, and the least leaf of 
herbs likewise that had spoken.* After this warn- 
ing, undisguised and all the more plain because, 
according to the ritual, the wicked gods know well, 

* by virtue of their divinity, the thmgs which were 
begun in the Plain of high heaven,’ numerous gifts 
are made to them to win them over — and not only 
the usual offerings of cloths, fish, game, vegetables, 
rice, and sake, but also, in a naive form, 

‘ as a thing to see plain im a mirror ; as things to pUy with, 
beads ; as things to shoot off with, a bow and arrows ; as a thing 
to strike and cut with, a sword ; as a thing which gallops out, 
a horse ’ 

Lastly, after having thus loaded them with 
numerous toys and abundant dainties, which they 
beg them to accept ^ with clear hearts, as peaceful 
offerings and sufficient offerings,’ they earnestly 
ask these ‘ sovereign gods ’ to be good enough, 
‘without deigning to be turbulent, deigning to be fierce, and 
deicing to hurt, to remove out to the wide and clean places of 
the mountain-streams, and by virtue of their divinity to be 
tranquil ’ 

Passing in silence a less interesting ritual (the 
26th), we come at length to the last document of 
the collection, the 27th ritual, which is called 


Idzumo no knini no miyakko no kamu yogoto, ‘ The 
Divine Words of Good Fortune of the* Chiefs of 
the Country of Idzumo.’ These local chiefs, after 
having lost their civil sway, had preserved their 
religious power. It is they who to this day in this 
old province hand down the primitive fire-kindler 
which their legendary ancestor, the god Ame-no- 
hohi, had received from the sun-goddess herself, 
and which each chief priest of Idzumo bequeaths 
to his successor by the ceremony called ifi-tsugi, 
'perpetuation of fire.’ In this ritual the miyakko 
first announces that he will recite the formula, 
after many ritual preparations, to bring happiness 
to the reign of the ‘ visible god,*h*,e. the sovereign. 
He then relates how Ame-no-hohi and, later, other 
celestial ambassadors were sent to earth to prepare 
for the descent of the son of the gods ; how Ohona- 
mochi, the divine king of Idzumo, who achieved 
the ‘making of the country* with the help of a 
stranger magician, and who was the first to found 
a government m this important region of the 
archipelago, was persuaded by the celestial envoys 
to abandon his temporal rule to the son of the 
gods ; how he then divided his souls, by a curious 
application of the Japanese idea which allows the 
possible separation of the multiple souls of man, 
attaching his ‘ gentle spirit* {nigi4ama) to a fetish- 
mirror which he caused to be placed in a temple of 
Yamato, while his ‘ rough spirit * (ara-tama) went 
to rest in the great temple of Idzumo ; and how at 
length Ame-no-hohi received from above the com- 
mand to bless the sovereign henceforth, that his 
life might he long, healthy, and happy (cf . Kojiki, 
64, 58, 113-124), It is while carrying out this 
command that the descendant of Ame-no-hohi 
intervenes, as he himself declares. He brings to 
the emperor ‘ divine treasures,* whose magical rdle 
—fortunately for us— he clearly defines. There are, 
first of all, sixty jewels, white, red, and green. 

‘These white jewels are the great august white hairs [to 
which your Majesty will reach] ; the red jewels are the august, 
healthful, ruddy countenance ; and the green-estuary jewels are 
the harmonious fitness with which your Majesty will establish 
far and wide, as with a broad sword-blade, his lasting great 
august reign over the Great-eighc-island-country which he 
governs.’ 

We have here, therefore, a typical case of the 
action of like upon like, which is one of the essen- 
tial doctrines of primitive man, and which, in the 
present case, attaches to the different jewels a 
power corresponding to their colour. The formula 
continues by other applications of this principle of 
imitative magic ; 

‘ As this white horse plants firmly his fore-hoofs and hi's hind- 
hoofs, so will the pillars of the Great Palace be set firmly on the 
upper rocks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks ; the pricking 
up of his ears is a sign that your Majesty will, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the Under-Heaven,’ etc. 

It is possible that at some time these rites may 
have become symbols j but it is impossible not to 
reco^ize in them, especially at the beginning, 
practices inspired by that primitive logic which 
has always and everywhere constructed magic on 
the same universal principles. 

Ancient Shinto, therefore, as it appears to us in 
its most authentic liturgies, is a religion in which 
the magical element still prevails over the religious 
sentiment. The rituals are essentially magical 
formulse, addressed to magician gods (as is demon- 
, strated by all tlieix mythical exploits) by magician- 
priests (the nakatomt, the imibe, and the urahe\ 
and encircled in magical rites. Magic is, there- 
fore, at the base of the national cult of the 
Japanese, and it appears there with all the charac- 
teristics familiar to the student of comparative 
religion. 

To fimish with a vivid illustration, which, after 
the necessarily short descriptions given above, will 
show this magic in application in a typical and 
exact case, we shall choose as an example sorcery, 
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as it was practised in the most ancient times. The 
following is the curious account of the subject given 
in the KojiJci (326 f . ) : 

* The Deity of Idzuahi [the country of the ‘ sacred stones *] had 
a daughter, whose name was the Deity Maiden-of- Idzuahi. So 
eighty Deities wished to obtain this Maiden-of-Idzushi in mar- 
riage, but none of them could do so. Hereupon there were 
two Deities, brothers, of whom the elder was called the Youth- 
of-the-Glow-on-the-Autumn-Mountains, and the younger was 
named the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring-Mountaina. So the 
elder brother said to the younger brother : “ Though I beg for 
the Maiden-of-Idzushi, I cannot obtain her in marriage. Wilt 
thou be able to obtain her ? ” He answered, saying : “ I will 
easily obtain her.” Then the elder brother said : “ If thou shalt 
obtain this maiden, I will takeoff my upper and lower garments, 
and distil liquor m a jar of my oWn height, and prepare all the 
things of the mountains and of the rivers, in payment of the 
wager.” Then the younger brother told his mother everything 
that the elder brother had said. Forthwith the mother, having 
taken wistaria-fibre, wove and sewed m the space of a single 
night an upper garment and trousers, and also socks and boots, 
and likewise made a bow and arrows, and clothed him in this 
upper garment, trousers, etc., made him take the bow and 
arrows, and sent him to the maiden’s house, where both his 
apparel and the bow and arrows all turned into wistaria- 
blossoms Thereupon the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring- 
Moun tains hung up the how and arrows in the maiden’s pnvy. 
Then, when the Maiden-oMdzushi, thinking the blossoms 
strange, brought them, he followed behind the maiden into the 
house, and forthwith wedded her. go she gave birth to one 
child. Then he spoke to his elder brother, saying: “I have 
obtained the Maiden-of-Idzushi.” Thereupon the elder brother, 
vexed that the younger brother should have wedded her, did not 
pay the things he had wagered. Then when the younger 
brother complained to his mother, his august parent replied, 
saying ; ‘ ‘ During my august life the Deities indeed are to be well 
imitated ; it must be because he imitates mortal men that he 
does not pay those things.” Forthwith, in her anger with her 
elder child, she took a one-jointed bamboo from an island m the 
River Idzushi, and made a coarse basket with eight holes, and ; 
took stones from the river, and mixing them with brine [s/iiAo, j 
in the sense of ‘ hard salt *], wrapped them in the leaves of the j 
bamboo and caused this curse (tohohi) to be spoken [by her j 
3'’Ounger son] : “ Like unto the becoming green of these bamboo- j 
leaves, do thou become green and wither 1 Again, like unto the 
flowing and ebbing of this brine [again the woid shiho^ but ' 
here with the meanmgl of ‘ sea-water ’], do thou flow and ebb 1 ! 
Again, like unto the sinking of these stones, do thou sink and ' 
be prostrate I ” Having caused this curse to be spoken, she 
placed the basket over the smoke [apparently on the hearth of 
the elder son]. Therefore the elder brother dried up, withered, 
sickened, and lay prostrate for the space of eight years. So on 
the elder brother entreating his august parent with lamenta- 
tions and tears, she forthwith caused the curse to be reversed. 
Thereupon his body was pacified. This is the origin of the ; 
term “ a divine wager-payment." ' 

In this text we have a case of original sorcery, 
founded on sympathetic magic (a conception so 
well expressed by the Japanese word for ‘ magioj 
majinahi, which conveys the idea of ‘to mix’), 
hut before the time when the progress of the arts 
and foreign influences could have given the idea 
of exercising sorceries on the effigy of an enemy. 
(For this later development see, e.a.y the popular 
ballad of Shuntoku maru, in TASJ, vol. xxii. 
pt. iii. [1894] pp. 294-308.) We are, therefore, in 
the presence of a thoroughly Japanese rite, whose 
ancient character is shown by its very obscurity, 
and which cannot be understood unless it is re- 
placed in the midst of the primitive beliefs from 
which it came, First of ail, the mother provides 
herself with the mysterious bamboo on which the 
life of her elder son is to depend. Purposely she 
does nob gather it in any chance place ; she takes 
it from an island— which already connects that 
object with the iaquatic element. With this bam- 
boo she weaves a basket, in which she takes care 
to leave eight holes, which will he the eight open- 
ings by which eight years of misfortune are to 
enter for the victim. In this basket she places 
river-pebbles, which, even more than the bamboo, 
come from the water. But it is from fresh water 
that they have come ,• and the nature of the rite 
demands that they should assume a maritime 
character. They are, therefore, put among brine ; 
by this union the assimilation is made, and the 
sorceiy' can he accomplished. The only thing that 
remains to he done is to pronounce the formula 
whose powerful words will act on all these things. 


The victim will wither like the leaves of bamboo, 
in the same way as, in another legend {Kojiki, 
238), the magical imprecation [ulcehi) of a chief 
had made a great oak-tree suddenly decay; oi\ 
better still, iu the same way as, by the effect 
of a general malediction, man, formerly im- 
mortal, was condemned to die as the flowers of 
the clieiry-tree fade {Kojiki, 140-142). Then, as 
the high water falls hack, the guilty one will be 
abased. Lastly, he will be seen foundering as a 
stone sinks when disappearing under the waves. 
This curse pronounced, the basket of perdition 
is placed in the smoke of the hearth ; the green 
leaves become black ; the threat is executed. Yet 
in the end the mother’s heart hears the repentance 
of her son. She reverses the curse, i.e., the terrible 
magical formula is this time pronounced backwards 
(cf. Kojiki^ 238), and immediately the body of the 
young man is * pacified ’ ; he returns to health, to life. 

In this sorcery the most curious point is that 
which IS connected with the sea element. The 
fate of the young man is, in fact, connected with 
the ebbing of the tide. We have here an interest- 
ing illustration, among the insular Japanese, of 
the belief so wide-spread among primitive races, 
according to which a mysterious harmony exists 
between the life of man and the flowing and ebbing 
of the sea. In this belief, it is when the sea is 
flowing in that one is born, becomes strong, pros- 
pers; it is when it is ebbing that one loses his 
energy, falls ill, and dies. The Japanese sorceress, 
the depositary of primitive traditions, is well aware 
of this secret agreement. She knows that, even 
far from the seashore, an artificial connexion can 
be formed between these two manifestations of a 
single force. Consequently she brings into con- 
nexion with the salt element these river-pebbles, 
into which the eonseciated words will bring the 
very existence of her son; and the cursed one is 
immediately delivered up to the enchantment of 
the waters ; he becomes like a pebble on the beach, 
the tide carries him away, drags him towards the 
brightnesses of life, then lets him fall back and 
roll in darkness and death. This story of witch- 
craft has, therefore, given us at one and the same 
time a typical case of J apanese magic and a new 
proof of the strange unity observable even in the 
most curious beliefs of humanity in general. 

LrrBaATURB,—Thi8 has teen cited in the article. 

M. Eevon. 

MAGIC (Jewish). — The attitude assumed by 
Judaism towards everything not sanctioned by its 
own monotheistic teaching has also affected the 

ractice which may be called ‘ magic,’ and it thus 

eeomes necessary, first of all, to obtain as clear 
a definition as documents of the OT and Jewish 
tradition allow as to what is to be understood by 
the term. 

It must at once be pointed out that divination 
and charms (see Divination [Jewish] and Charms 
AND Amulets [Jewish]) are not part of Jewish 
magic, which, properly speaking, corresponds most 
closely to ‘ witchcratt.’ The difference between 
witchcraft and other forms of magic is that the 
magician has nothing whatsoever to do with fore- 
casting the future or with preventing any occur- 
rence that is sure to happen in the ordinary course 
of nature. He has nothing to do primarily with 
spells or incantations, nor is the writing of any 
formula an indispensable condition for magic. 
Magic can only be ‘performed*; no magic is 
effective unless rt is the result of some * operation * ; 
the magician must ‘ act ’ in one way or another in 
order to accomplish his purpose; and herein lies 
the profound diftbrence between magic and any 
other form of superstition-preventing and altering 
the regular operations of nature. The magician is 
not hmpmg things to fruition ; on the contrary, he 
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seeks to subvert the regular course of events. He 
IS expected, if possible, to obscure the sun and 
moon, to bring the dead to life, to change human 
beings into animal shapes or a?ice versa ; he is to 
produce fruit in winter, and, in fact, to do every- 
thing that is contrary to the regular laws of nature. 
The magician will kill, he will create strife— his 
activity will always be an evil one. He is not 
expected to do good ; he will be the agent for 
vengeance, hatred, and everything that makes for 
strife, death, and destruction. But he cannot 
carry out his intention without an ‘ operation ’ ; 
he must ‘do’ something in order to bring about 
the desired result. Unlike the diviner, who is 
guided by ceitain signs and omens, which he is 
able to understand and combine, so that he can 
read the future in the events of the present, 
and unlike the charmer, who can only undo the 
magician’s evil work by certain spells, songs, 
formulae, and written amulets, the magician must 
perform a whole set of ceremonies quite inde- 
pendent of signs, omens, and spells. It is a new 
definition that is here offered, which, by circum- 
scribing^ much more narrowljy the field of super- 
stition, is an endeavour to give to magic its real 
meaning. The magician’s work, again, is not ex- 
pected to be of a permanent character; it is 
temporary, and it can be undone by other means, 
or by other magicians who know the secret of the 
action and the means by which it has been achieved. 
In order, then, to disturb the laws of nature, to 
transform existing things, to shape and mould new 
creatures, the magician requires the help of super- 
human powers. This is the very root and basis of 
magical art ; the magician must be able to com- 
mand the services of spiritual powers — demons, 
gods, or ghosts — malignant in their disposition and 
willing to do mischief. 

J ewisb magic presupposes the existence of such 
spirits, and occupies the borderland between ortho- 
doxy and heresy, between Judaism and paganism. 
It is an art that lives in the twilight between truth 
and falsehood ; and the line of demarcation shifts 
according to the change of theological views in the 
course of development and transition. It depends 
also upon the nature of those spirits and upon the 
theological attitude towards them — whether they 
are considered as forces opposed to God or as mere 
negative forces that are also creatures of God and 
et unwilling, by their own innate wickedness, to 
0 good. The conception of a rebellious angel who 
has been cast down from the heavenly heights 
because of his arrogance and insubordination does 
not enter into the sphere of Jewish magic, nor, 
with rare exceptions, nave the gods of other nations 
become evil spirits subservient to the wish of the 
magician and willing to do his behest. 

The Hebrew term fox ‘ magic ’ is Jcesheft which, 
like all technical expressions connected with super- 
stition, is of obscure origin ; though many attempts 
have been made to elucidate its primitive meaning, 
not one has yet proved satisfactory. The primitive 
meaning of keshefi in the view of the present writer, 
is apparently ‘hidden,’ ‘obscure,’ ‘a thing done 
in a secret manner,’ which is the very essence of 
magic. The performance is a secret one, and even 
those who are allowed to witness it are slow to 
understand its meaning. The word keshef^ with 
its various derivatives, occurs twelve times in the 
Bible. It is to be noted that all the references in 
the Pentateuch are to E^pt, while of the refer 
ences in the Prophetic^ writings some are to 
Assyria as well as to Palestine itself. In 2 Ch 33® 
Manasseh is described as having practised witch- 
craft as well as other forbidden things (cf. also 
Mai 3®) ; the wizards of Egypt are mentioned in 
Ex 7^^ 22^® ; in Babylon there is only one allusion 
to them, in Un 2®. 


The LXX translates keshef by (pdpfiaKov^ which 
does not mean ‘poison,’ but, as in later Greek, a 
‘spell’ cast by a magician. Keshej" has lemained 
the technical term in Hebrew literature. Witch- 
craft is called kishshufin the Mishna and Talmud, 
and no words have been more widely used, and yet 
with a very definite meaning attached to them, 
than hishsJiuf and m^khaslishef, nor is there any 
doubt that the real meaning of this ‘magic’ is 
exactly witchcraft. It is clearly stated {Sank, vii. 
4, 11) that only he is to be called a magician who 
produces a real act, but not the man who produces 
an optical illusion, a kind of jugglery. 

The fact that witchcraft is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Egypt (exclusively, in the Pentateuch, 
and occasionaUy, in other passages in the Bible) 
shows the probable source of the magical art known 
and piactised in Bible times. The Egyptian 
khashsh^fim in Ex 7^^ 22^® perform precisely the 
acts defined above as the work of the magicians ; 
they endeavour to change the order of nature. No 
details are given regarding the operation of the 
magician in the Bible ; but from Is 47®* Mic 5^®, 
Mai 3®, Nah 3^ Jer 27®, and 2 K 9^^ it is clear that, 
in the eyes of the prophets, the work of sorcery 
was tantamount to idolatry and to lewdness, pos- 
sibly through the performance of some action by 
the magician. That some of the witches performed 
such acts in a state of absolute nakedness is an 
attested fact throughout the history of magic, and 
it is possible that the prophets had this in view 
when in speaking of witches they placed them on 
the same plane as harlots. It is noteworthy that 
the witch, and not the wizard, is mentioned in Ex 
22^®, Dt 18^®. The sin of the m^khashshefah must 
have been so heinous that the law punished it with 
death. Witchcraft must, therefore, have been con- 
nected with idolatry (Mic 5^’^*); it was characterized 
as an ‘abomination’ (Dt 18^®), and was also de- 
scribed as zf^nunirrii ‘ lewdness ’ (Nah 3^, 2 K 9®^). 

The scanty references in the OT, which show 
that the practice could not have been wide-spread 
in Bible times, become clear in the light of the 
tradition of Rabbinical literature. We leara to 
know through what powers the magicians were 
able to carry on tbeir operations ; the spirits 
become, as it were, more materialized. 

The existence of demons is not denied j on the 
contrary, they are universally acknowledged, pos- 
sibl]^ through the influence of Babylon, and the 
Jewish belief of the period endeavours to account 
for them in a world created by God (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Hebrew] and Demons and Spirits 
[Jewish]). 

According to the A v, 9 (cf. C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ Cambridge, 1897, 
ad loo.) and Gen, Bah, 7, mazzikim were created by 
God Himself at the close of the sixth day ; but, as 
the Sabbath supervened before their creation had 
been completed, they remained half human, half 
spirit. They are not fallen angels, nor are they 
ancient heathen gods, but intermediate between 
angel and man, and mostly of an evil inclination. 

How they are to be used — i.e. the art of witch- 
craft—has been taught to man by two angels who 
have forfeited all rights to the bliss of heaven. 
According to a legend found in the Book of Fnochy 
the Chronicles of Jerahmeel (tr. M. Gaster, London, 
1899), and other Jewish Haggadic collections, the 
two angels Uzza and Azael, who showed their dis- 
content at the creation of Adam, and afterwards 
weie sent by God, at their own request, to see 
whether they could withstand temptation, both fell 
in love with a woman and were punished by God. 
One of them hangs head downwards from heaven, 
and the other is chained behind the dark moun- 
tains ; it was the latter who taught women the 
arts of witchcraft and cosmetics {Jerahmeel) ch. 
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25, and notes, p. Ixxiii).^ The Kenites, the de- 
scendants of Cain, were the pupils of these angels, 
and, according to the Book of Jubilees, corrupted 
the descendants of Seth and brought about the 
Flood. According to another tradition, the maz- 
ztkim and shedhim were the children of Adam and 
Llltth, the shedhah who leads the procession of 
skedMm, and who, during the one hundred years 
that Adam was separated from Eve, consorted with 
him {Zdhdr, i. 176; cf. ERE iv. 614^). Llltth 
plays a great r61e in magical literature ; she later 
becomes the demon who kills infants at birth and, 
together with her companions, is constantly men- 
tioned in Aramaic inscriptions on mamcal howls 
from Assyria and Babylon (see below). The demons 
are both male and female, and they also endeavour 
to consort with human beings — a conception from 
which arises the belief in incuhi and succubce — and 
it is through these demons that the magician is 
believed to be able to carry on his work. 

In apocryphal and legendary literature we get a 
clearer glimpse of the beliefs prevalent among the 
Jews concerning magic and magical operations. 
Faith in demons and demoniacal powers seems to 
have been established by that time ; at any rate, 
these beliefs are far more in evidence, and do not 
seem to be seriously contested. The character of 
these spiritual potencies is somewhat indefinite, 
except in the Book of Enoch, where, as we have 
seen, angels who had fallen in love with human 
women use such powers as instruments for decep- 
tion and sorcery. In the book of Tobit another 
side of this belief is shown in which we may begin 
to see a differentiation between a white magic, or 
a magic tolerated by Judaism, and that kind of 
magic which ranked as pure paganism, and which 
probably would fall under the category of the 
witchcraft for which the death penalty was pre- 
scribed by law. Here we find the angel Baphael 
himself helping, by means of fumigation, to counter- 
act the work of a demon who, falling in love with 
Sarah, had become an incubus, and would, there- 
fore, kill any one who intended to approach her. 
The spirit thus exorcized was Asmodseus, who is 
recognized in the later demoniacal hierarchy as the 
king of the evil powers.® The position of Beliar, 
or Belial {the name given also in Samaritan tradi- 
tion to the evil spirit who deceived Eve), is, in the 
Ascension of Isaiah and other apocryphal writings, 
not so clearly defined, but in any case he is an evil 
spirit approximating to the character of Satan in 
the book of Job (cf. Belial, Beliar). 

To obtain the assistance and help of these 
powers, certain means had to be devised : gifts or 
sacrifices were made in order to win them over and 
gain control over them. Maimonides,® in inter- 
preting Dt 32^^, ^they sacrificed to shMMm,* 
that the gift most acceptable to the evil spirits 
was blood, and that their willing help was obtained 
by giving them the blood of the sacrifice as food ; 
the magician must partake of the blood, thus shar- 
ing the food of the evil spirits, so as to become 
their associate. To this sacrifice, which was not 
limited to the shedding and partaking of blood, 
other ceremonies had to he added, all best niidex- 
stood as sacrifices ; just as the fumigation or Wrn* 
ing of incense in the temple is an ofiering to God, 
so fumigation and the burning of incense must be 
understood primarily as ^fts very acceptable to 
the spirits, who are not sufficiently materialized to 
enjoy material food (cf. the Biblical paraUelism of 

1 For au Egyptian parallel to thie legend ascribing the origin 
of magical art to the teaching of an angel who had fallen in 
love with a woman see M. Berthelot, Collection dea anevens 
alohimiaUe grees, Paris, 1887-S8, L SI. 

2 Later the boat of had other rulers and princes 

besides Asmodaus (cf, Jerus. v 496, Gen, Bab, 20, 

JRab, 6, and later Midrashic compilations). 

3 Guide, hi. 66. 


magic with idolatry, noted above). In addition 
there was the lighting of candles and the use of a 
knife with a black handle which is mentioned by 
Bashi to Sank 101a, and which can be understood 
only as a symbolical sacrificial knife. Philtres 
must he served in glass bowls {Bdbhd m^^d, 2a), 
Fasting and other ceremonies are all intended to 
propitiate the evil spirit, and this is what made 
magic and magical operations objectionable to 
Jews and an 'abomination’ to Judaism. Yet 
Babbis made allowance for weaknesses of human 
nature and, except on rare occasions, avoided 
rigorous measures against witchcraft. But when 
necessary they did not shrink from them. During 
the first centuries of the Christian era the whole 
of what might be termed the civilized world — 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Borne — stood under 
the absolute sway of belief m evil spirits. It was 
partly Babylonian tradition that ascribed every 
form of evil and harm to the action of the shedhim 
and mazziktm and produced a large literature of 
invocations and magical formulse for harm and for 
protection, and partly the Egyptian tradition of 
magical operations and ceremonies of a mystical 
and magical character. During Talmudic times it 
seems to have been believed that some shedhim 
were harmless, and, though they were looked upon 
as evilly inclined and malignant, a friendly inter- 
course with them does not appear to have been 
considered contrary to Jewish law. Thus a Babbi 
once assisted in a dispute between two shedhim, in 
which one who had taken unlawful possession of a 
place belonging to the other was vanquished and a 
few drops of blood were found floating on the well 
where they dwelt {Levit Rab, 24) ; hut, on the 
other hand, Abaya saw a seven-headed monster 
coming out of a well and killed it.^ The attitude 
of the Babbis was justifiable so long as it did not 
lead to real idolatry. 

The belief in the power of the Ineffable Name (see 
Charms and Amulets [Jewish], Names [Jewish]) 
was as old as any belief in witchcraft. As soon 
as the existence of evil spirits could not be denied, 
they also were given mysterious names, and it was 
held that, the moment the magician possessed the 
secret of their names, he could win their assistance, 
provided it was not contrary to the will of God. 
Legend says {FaL Targ, to 6n 25^^*) that among 
the first who obtained mastery over these demons 
and the knowledge how to deal with them for 
their own purposes were the children of Abraham 
by his wire Keturah, to whom he had imparted 
the knowledge of the mystical names of the demons 
(the names of the unclean). It was tlirongli the 
names of these evil spirits that ' the piophet of the 
heathen,’ as Balaam is called, was able to perform 
his witchcraft and was expected to harm the 
Israelites. He was considered to he the greatest 
magician of old, and, according to Fal, Targ, 
to Nu 26^, he taught the daughters of Moab to 
practise sorcery and witchcraft and thus entice 
the young men to idolatry and immorality, which 
hron^t the plague upon Israel. It is also said 
that Balaam tried to escape by flying in the ,air, 
hut Phinehas, through the Holy Name, was able 
to fly higher and smite him. The magicians in 
Egypt who nnsncoessfully withstood Moses were 
Jannes and Jambres (so already in Fal. Targ, 
to Ex 1), well known in apocryphal literature as 
the great magicians at the, court of Pharaoh (cf. 
also 2 Ti 3®). According to the Samaritan Ajpo- 
crypha of Moses, the sorcerer who predicted the 
birth of Moses was a certain Palti. The Samar- 
itans trace the origin of sorcery and witch- 
craft to the ‘Book of Signs ’ given to Adam before 
he left Paradise; but in Jewish and Christian 

1 This is one of the earliest mentions of a seven-headed 
drajjon, which plays such an important r61ein fairy-Ulea 
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apocryphal literature it is the ‘Book of Adam,’ or 
the ‘ Book of Raztel,’ a title afterwards given to a 
handbook of practical kahbala full of such mystical 
names of angels, rulers, princes, stars, planets, and 
sublunar worlds. Still less could the Babbis 
object to belief in power over these demons when 
they remembered that even the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was said to have been built by Solomon with 
the assistance of the shedMm — a legend which rests 
on a peculiar interpretation of the word shiddah, 
occurring in Ec 2®. So firm was the later belief 
in Solomon’s power over the shedhtm — and what- 
ever was allowed to Solomon could not be refused 
to any other Jew — that Josephus has preserved to 
us {Ant. VIII. ii. 5) the tradition of Eleazar, who 
came before the Roman emperor Vespasian, and 
was able to drive away an evil spirit by using the 
ring of Solomon and certain herbs. 

In the Solomonic cycle Asmodaeus is mentioned 
as their king, and Itllth, Mahalat, and Agaron 
are also described later as leaders of evil spirits, 
while even a demon Meridianus has been evolved 
out of Ps 91®. Once the grouping of spirits was 
conceded, numbers came from various q^uarters to 
swell the host. Among these we find reference, in 
the Talmud, to the princes or rulers over oil and 
eggs,^ rulers over the thumb or, rather, thumb- 
nail, and over crystal — all shining objects used, no 
doubt, for crystal-gazing [q.v.). It was a time of 
syncretism, in which everything that helped either 
to do or to avert evil was eagerly sought by the 
credulous. The work of the magician was wrapped 
in obscurity ; bis books were kept secret, and his 
operations were accessible only to the adept, 
vdience much of the practical operation is almost 
lost to us. What has survived is, with few excep- 
tions, the accompanying formulae by which these 
various spirits and invisible powers were invoked 
or subdued either for evil, as in most cases, or for 
good. In the Greek magical papyri some frag- 
ments of the formulae are extant, but very little of 
the operations. Much more seems to have been 
preserved in the Hebrew Sword of Moses (ed. and 
tr. Gaster, JBAS^ 1896, w. 149-198), of extreme 
antiquity, and in some MSS of practical Icabhaldy 
or practical occultism, mostly in the possession of 
the present writer (one of the prescriptions in 
these is given below). A large number of bowls, 
many of them dating from the first centuries of 
the Christian era, have been fomad in Babylonia 
with Hebrew and Syriac inscriptions, these vessels 
being used by the ancient magicians for the purpose 
of making the incantation or conjuration written | 
on them effective. The inscriptions in question 
contain whole lists of demons and spirits who are 
in the service of the magician or whose power he 
is expected to check. A large number of them 
have been published by J. A. Montgompy 
{Aramaic Incantation Texts from Hippur^ Phila- 
delphia, 1913), and one (no. 32) may here be repro- 
duced as showing the state of mind and the beliefs 
of the people. The translation is independent and 
differs somewhat from that given by Montgomery. 

* This bowl is prepared for the sealing of the house and the 
wife and the children of Dinoi, son of Ispandarraed, that the Terri- 
fler (fright) and evil Dreams may depart from him. ^ The bowl I 
lifted up and I have watered (drained) it, an operation like that 
which was established by Rah Joshua bar Pera];iyah, who wrote 
against them— a ban against all Demons and Devils and Satans 
and Liliths and curses which are iu the house of DinSi, son of 
IspandarmSd. Again : he wrote against them a ban which is 
for aU time, in the name of Atmdgk, AtktSt Atht, within T, Atot 
At6t, the name a scroll within a scroll. Through which are 
subjected heaven and earth and the mountains ; and through 
which the heights are raised (lifted) up ; and through which are 
fettered the magician, Demons and Devils and Satans and 
Liliths and curses ; and through which he passed over from this 


1 The rulers of the egg mpst mean those who obtained an 
insight into the work of the spirits or mastery over them 
through looking intently into the yolk of an opened egg 
(Sank, 67b). 


world and climbed above you to the height (of heaven) and 
learned all counter-charms for hurt and for healing to bring you 
forth from the house of Dinoi, son of Ispandarmed, and from 
everything that belongs to him I have dismissed you by the 
ban, and it is bound and sealed and countersealed, even as 
ancient lines (of writing) which do not fail and men of old who 
were not surrounded (tied). . . . Again : bound and sealed and 
countersealed is this ban in the name of YHVHYHYHyH, Yhyh, 
Yhyh, a. (Amen), Amen, Amen, Selah. 

Sealed and protected are the house and dwelling of Dinoi, son 
of IspandarmM, from the Terrifier (fright) and evil Dreams 
and the Curse And sealed and protected be [his wife and son] 
from the Terrifier and evil Dreams and Curses and Vows and 
. , . Hallela. Amen ’ 

This inscription has been selected because it con- 
tains the name of the famous Joshua (Jesus) b. 
Perabyah who was so important a figure in the 
time of John Hyrcanus at the end of the 2nd cent. 
B.c. He was the teacher and friend of R. Simeon 
b. Shetah, whose dealings with the witches of 
Ashkel’on are mentioned below. In the apocry- 
phal stories about Jesus a noteworthy part is as- 
signed to this Joshua b. Perahyah, who had fled 
to Egypt, where he was believed, to have learned 
the art both of working and of combating magic. 

The JeruB. Talm. {Sank. vii. 19, fol. 25d) bells a curious 
legend concerning this same R. Joshua, who is made the 
contemporary of R. Eleazar and R. Gamaliel. These three 
came to a place where they found a young man whose man- 
hood had been taken away by a witch. R. Joshua sowed fla\' 
seeds on the table, and they sprouted in an instant and grew 
up. Out of the midst a woman with dishevelled hair suddenly 
appeared— the witch. R. Joshua seized her and ordered her 
to loosen the spell, but she refused, whereupon he threatened 
to divulge her name. She then answered that she could not 
undo the spell, because the tbmgs had been thrown into the 
sea. R- Joshua then ordered the angel of the sea to throw 
them up, and thus the young man was restored to health, and 
later became the father of R. J udah b. Bethera. 

In the light of the Babyloniau bowls, it is not im- 
probable that this is a story of Joshua b. Perah- 
yah, but, as nothing was known of his magical 
powers, it was transferred later to another Rabbi 
also named Joshua. 

The Rabbis had no doubt as to the origin of 
witchcraft: it came from Egypt. According to 
J^iddUsMni 495, ten measures of witchcraft have 
come down into the world, nine of which have 
gone to Egypt, while one has spread throughout 
the rest of the world. The Talmud names one or 
two witches who are said to have practised in 
Jerusalem, among them being Ydlina, the daughter 
of R®ttbt [Sdtdh, 22a), famous as a witch affecting 
childbirth. 

One day, whilst she was assisting a woman in travail, a 
neighbour came into her house. Hearing a noise in a vessel 
like that of a child m the womb, she lifted the cover ; the noise 
ceased, and the woman was easily delivered. Hence it was 
recognized that Y6hna was a witch. i 
Evidence of the Egyptian origin of witchcraft and 
of its purely temporary character — as is shown hy 
the fact that, if put to the proper test, it vanishes 
—is seen in the Talmudic story of Z®’ert 
He bought an ass in Alexandria, but, when he attempted 
to cross the river on it, it turned into a plank the instant it 
touched the stream, for no witchcraft can withstand running 
water. All who saw him laughed at his discomfiture, but he 
recovered the money which he had paid for the ass. Another 
Rabbi, Jannai, being offered a drink of water, poured some of 
the liquid on the ground, whereupon the rest turned into 
scorpions. He then compelled the witch to drink and she was 
transformed into an ass, on which he rode into the market. 
There another witch, recognizing her, broke the spell, and the 
Babbi was then seen to have the witch for his steed (Sank. 676). 

As soou as magical operations came to be re- 
garded as idolatry, sterner measures were taken, 
one of the foremost opponents of magic being R. 
Simeon b, She^h {Sank. 445, and Rashi, ad loc . ), 
who lived in tie time of Kin^Jannseus and Queen 
Alexandra (1st cent. B. d. ). He went to Ashkelon, 
where, with the assistance of eighty pupils, he 
caught eighty witches actually practising their 
magic arts, and he hanged them all m one day. 

1 This idea of a \^tch who holds the soul, or the eyes, or the 
heart in close imprisonment in oert^ vessels which, when 
broken (the contents being restored to the owner), restore life, 
health, and sight occurs frequently in fairy-tales and is derived 
from Egyptian tradltloh. 
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The details are of much interest, for they show a complete 
contiimity of practice from that day onward. The women pro- 
cured food and dnnk in a miraculous manner, and m the midst 
of their feasting did not disdain to invite the Babbi'a pupils 
to share in then lianquet. Each of the young men then took 
one of the witches in his arms and lifted her from the ground, 
wheieby she lost her magical power, the reason given for this 
procedure being that no harm could befall a witch as long as 
she touched the earth. 

It was, however, found necessary to bring some 
order into the chaos of magic, for the Rabbis could 
not transgress a clear prescription of the Bible, 
and a sin which was punished with death could 
not be passed over lightly. On the other hand, 
what was a deadly sin for the followers of one 
creed might be tolerated by those following 
another ; a heathen might be allowed to he a 
magician and not fall under the ban of the Law, 
while a Jew was strictly forbidden to follow such 
practices, and, vice versa, a Jew might be con- 
sidered a magician by the followers of another 
creed. To a Jew all heathen practices and even 
religious ceremonies might he magic, and the 
Rabbis, therefore, divided magic into three cate- 
gories. Birst, the death penalty by stoning (Lv 
20^^) was inflicted only on those who piactised 
magic and performed magical operations. The 
second class consisted of those who merely acted 

jugglers or produced optical illusions, and who 
were warned not to indulge in such practices, 
hut were not punished. A third type of magic 
was that by which operations and identical results 
obtained by the Holy Name were not only toler- 
ated, but actually sanctioned, A difference was 
thus made between the use of the names of the un- 
clean spirits (magic) and the names of the clean ones 
{kabbdla). By the former are meant demons and 
spirits, by the latter angelic porvers. At the same 
time mastery over demoniacal beings might be ob- 
tained through the mediation of heavenly powers. 

Thus, when R. Simeon b. Yobai and other sages went to 
Rome, they caused a demon, ben T®tnali6n, to enter the 
emperor’s daughter ; and, when they arrived at the city, they 
were able to cure her by expelling the spirit (briefly told in 
fol. 17, 0-5, enlarged form m A. Jellmek, Bet Ao-ilfid- 
rasoh, Vienna, 1863-78, vi. 128-130 ; also Rashi, ad Coc. ; Gaster, 
Bxsmpla of t?ie MahhiSy London, 1896, no. 19 ; M. Seligsohn, in 
JjBxi. 360f.). 

Thus was established a compromise which was j 
facilitated by the manifold meanings attached to 
the word riiah, ‘ spirit,’ used even in the Bible 
for both a good and an evil spirit coming forth 
from the Lord, possessing man and departing from 
him. So strong was the belief in the harm which 
such evil spirits could produce that, as far back as • 
the time of the Mi^na, a light might be ex- 
tinguished on the Sabbath if an evil spirit was 
feared {Miskn. Shah. ii. 6) j and in the Bible ruah 
is already occasionally applied to evil spiiits, 
demons, and devils (Jg 9^3^ 1 S ^ 18^®, 1 K 

2222^*, Zee 13^). 

Despite the stem attitude taken by the Rabbis, 
magic flourished among the Jews, for the adepts 
of this science often deluded themselves as to the 
true^ character of their art. Not only did they 
continue their forbidden practices and their opera- 
tions^ for evoking spirits and subduing demons, 
but in their formulae they introduced names of 
spirits and demons gathered from every form of 
warring creed and ancient tradition, and gods 
and spirits long dead and forgotten were retained 
in magical practices and invocations. Gnostic, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian names, and even such 
appellations as Soter, Alpha, Omega, and Evan- 
gelion are found side by side with S®bhadth and 
Shaddai, Actual specimens of these* conjurations 
are very rare, for the magician would never dis- 
close his mode of operation, but the following 
example (taken from the present writer’s Ood. 
no. 443, foL 136) is characteristic of the peculiar 
mixture of names and powers used by the magician. 


‘And they are called * ‘ the princes of bdellium. ” Take bdellium 
and write upon it with olive oiD ’Aunoil (or) Aungileia;^ 
and take a boy seven years old and anoint his hand from the 
I top of the thumb to the end of the finger , and put the bdel- 
I lium into his hand m the anointed place and seize his hand ; 
and you shall ait upon a three-legged stool and put the boy 
between j’our loms so that his ear shall be against your mouth 
and you shall turn your face towards the sun and say m his 
ear : “ Aungd, I adjure thee in the name of the Lord God, God 
of Truth, God, Keeper of the Hosts, Alpha, Ainu, 3 that thou 
shalb send from thee three angels." Then the boy will see (a 
figure) hke (that of) a man ; and say (the charm) twice more, 
and he will see two (figures) ; and the boy shall say unto them . 
** Your coming be in peace I " And then tell the boy to ask of 
them that which you wish. And if they will not answer him, 
the boy shall adjure them, and say : “Kaspar, Kelbi, *Emar 
(or) Blt5iteisar,4 the master and I adjure (you) with a second 
adjuration that you tell me that thing or who has committed 
that theft." And know that he who wishes to do this must do 
It on a clear, cloudless day, and in winter time at mid-day.* 

The most remarkable product of this type of 
syncretism is the S^er Mafteah ShMmdh (‘ Key of 
Solomon ’), a complete facsimile of which has been 
edited by H. Gollancz (Oxford, 1914). 

No legal command could eradicate so deep-.seated 
a belief as that in magic and magician, and, though 
it is true that it was forbidden, almost on pain of 
death, to become a pupil of a magician [amgusM) 
[Shah. 75&), yet his help might he invoked to break 
a spell in the case of a man who had become 
seriously ill through witchcraft. This was done 
almost to modern times {Tut, Ydreh de'ak, § 179, 
and the commentary of R. Joseph Karo [see Qaro, 
Joseph], ad loc.). 

Belief in magic received an additional impetus 
through the mysterious teachings of the ZO/idr, 
which, from the 14th cent,, held almost unbroken 
sway over the mind of the majority of the Jews. 
In it the Talmudic legends concerning the exist- 
ence and activity of the shedhim are repeated and 
amplified, and a hierarchy of demons was estab- 
lished corresponding to the heavenly hierarchy. 
Halls of the nether world and their demon rulers 
are fully described in the Zdhdr (Ex. 2466-26Sa) 
and exorcism of the shedh or any evil spiiit was 
recognized as within the power of every man fully 
versed in mystical lore and in the mystical names 
of God. Many a tale is told of such expulsion of 
demons by holy and pious men, such as Heliodorus 
in Catania in the 8th cent, (L. Zunz, Zur Gesch, 
und Lit., Berlin, 1845, p. 486); and others are 
mentioned by Manasseh in his NhhTnat Ji^ayim 
(Amsterdam, 1652), bk, iii., which is full of informa- 
tion concerning belief in demons and the power of 
the pious to master them and use them for their own 
purpose. Even the scholarly and learned Rabbis 
of the 17th cent, clung to the belief, while in the 
legendary lore of the Middle Ages such men as 
Maimomdes (g.v.), Ibn Ezra (g.v.), R. Judah the 
Pious, Rashi, and Nahmanides (g’.'V.) were all 
credited with magical powers, and many a legend 
is told of their operations. Rabbi Jehiel of Paris 
has even found a place in Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Faris as a wonder-working Rabbi, and 
no less famous was R. Loeb of Prague (17th cent.), 
who was regarded as a great magician and was 
credited with having a clay famulus that was able 
to perform wonderful deeds, since it had under its 
tongue a plate on which a mysterious name had been 
engraved. The Ba'al Shem (tl760), who founded 
the sect of the Hastdhtm, had raan^^ encounters with 
the shldhim, as described in his biography {BMbM 
Bdal Shem Toh, Berdichev, 1815 fl’.), and a collec- 
tion of miraculous deeds performed by him and after 
him by wonder-worldng Rabbis of the H^'-sidhlm 
as detailed in the K^hal l^asidhim (Lemberg, 1864) ; 
nor should we forget the legendary contest, de- 

1 S. Daiches, BaJb. Oil Magic m the Taknud and in the Later 
Jetidsh Literature, London, 1918. 

2 Eva-yveAtov. ® ’'Oju.eva (7). 

^Tbe three kings trom the East, Kaspar, Melchior, and 
Baltazar— a curious invocation in the mouth of a Jewish 
magician, It is evident, from the corrupted form of the names, 
that the copyist did not understand what he was writmg. 
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scribed in an anonymous chapbook, between a 
bishop magician and a red Jew, who had come from 
beyond the waters of the mysterious river Sambat- 
y6n, for upon the issue of the struggle depended 
the life of the Jewish communities in Germany. 
To this very day the J ews in Syria perform such 
magical operations as fumigation, libations, and 
offerings of oil, bread, and lighted candles, which 
are put in the four corners of an empty house to 
propitiate the shedMm before the people venture to 
enter the dwelling and make the proper dedication. 
Gradually, however, the belief in the shedhtm is 
waning, and the literature of practical kahhdla is 
slowly but steadily being discarded. Indeed, much 
of Jewish magic to-day is, in reality, little more 
than a concession to ignorance. When a Eabbi 
was asked why the aid of a magician may be 
invoked in case of serious illness, he replied, ac- 
cording to Joseph ^faro (commentary on Tur^ Ydreh 
D^ah, ch. 179), that, although there was no basis 
of fact for the procedure, such an appeal might 
soothe and comfort the patient, and therefore he 
saw no objection to it. This is practically the 
answer which is given in modern times when the 
people are asked why they continue to believe in 
the harm done by demons, and in magical opera- 
tions intended to propitiate them and to obtain 
relief and safety. It is merely a temporary comfort 
to those who are loath to give up old beliefs which 
are now recognized as vain imaginations. 

Literature.— In addition to the books mentioned in the text 
see the Literature at artt Ghaoms anb Amulets (Jewish), 
Divination (Jewish), and Birth (Jewish). jy[. GastER. 

MAGIC (Slavic). — The Slavic countries are a 
peculiarly rich field for the study of folk-lore, as 
they were not Christianized until the 10th cent., 
remained isolated from Western influences, and 
have conserved their written traditions. 

On the vast uplands of the northern steppes 
man’s relations to nature were characteristic. 
The Greeks, in their narrow, diversified, hilly 
country, developed a corresponding mythology, 
varied and beautiful ^ the modem western Euro- 
pean, a city-dweller, turns to nature in a romantic 
manner, semi-religiously idolizing what is to him 
unwonted and fresh. But to the Slav peasant 
nature was business, his everyday surrounding, 
beside which nothing else existed. He was rather 
unimaginative and <mite ignorant. Whilst the 
Norsemen and the Greeks created mythologies 
out of natural phenomena, the Slav, in the drear 
monotony of his plains, fell into neither the deep 
religions fatalism of the Scandinavians nor the 
bright imagery of the Greeks ; he simply saw that 
the snn ripened and the sun scorched; that the 
earth was moist and fertile or parched and frozen ; 
that he was environed by unknown powers to be 
obeyed or to be subdued; he addressed prayers 
and incantations to them in a prosaic, almost 
rationalist, attitude of mind, without adoration, 
with merely a recognition of inevitable depen- 
dence. His spells and invocations (the bastard 
descendants of heathen rites) were unsound science, 
but good rationalism. A. N. Bambaud^ says that 
the primitive Slavs adored matter and never felt 
the incentive to personify, idealize, or philo- 
sophize it ; perhaps it was a mere acceptance of 
necessity. 

The Pomeranian Slavs, the only Slavs who had 
access to the sea, had a very elaborate ritual, 
and worshipped many-headed images in temples, 
not in groves, like the other Slavs, Their ^eatest 
oracles and pilgrimages were in the isle of Bfigen ; 
these pagan shrines were destroyed by Valdemar i. 
of Denmark in 1168. 

The recollection of this sacred island has strongly 
1 La jRuaaie Paris, 1876, p. 216. 
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influenced Slav myth and magic. The word Biigen 
is derived from the same root as the English 
‘rough,’ and is called in Early Bussian Buydn. 
Now the word Buydn conies from a synonymous 
root, and looks like a translation of the Teutonic 
name Bugen ; and it is thus a safe and probable 
theory to identify the fabulous island of Buydn 
with the historical shrine of Biigen — all the more 
so as the mysterious stone Aldtyr is thought 
perhaps to mean amber, which was an article of 
Baltic commerce. 

When Christianity had effaced the old Slavic 
nature-gods, the need for which they stood still 
remained — that of dealing with nature, coaxing 
and dominating her, and mastering her secrets. 
Fragments of the old ritual, degenerating into 
incomprehensible patter, continued to be used at 
the old sacred haunts, but these incantations were 
clandestine ; though the beings invoked were be- 
lieved in, they were considered illicit or hellish ; 
heathendom had changed into magic. 

Every village had its magician or witch-doctor. 
These practitioners certainly possessed great know- 
ledge of healing, as herbalists and masseurs ; but, 
where all nature consists of discontinuous miracles, 
such cures had to be accompanied with the ritual 
that was calculated to conciliate the powers and 
convince the patient. 

The Bussian sorcerer lived alone ; he had learnt 
the magic formnlse, and had been instructed by 
the woodsprites {leSi), the goblin of the hearth 
{domov(iy)y the fairies of the fields and the water 
( polevdy, vodyandy). Such practitioners are known 
by many names — e.g., zn6Mkwry Jcdldun^ kud^snik, 
md4ny voroMy, etc. ; the women- witches are called 
vedima ; and to them more extraordinary powers 
are attributed. These magicians hand down their 
wisdom to their youngest children — a custom signi- 
fying that this magical knowledge was derived 
from non-Aryan peoples, and taken over by the 
A:^an conq[uerors. 

It is said that the zndkhar has physical marks 
—a troubled eye, a grey complexion— that he 
mutters, has a hoarse voice, and so on. Unless he 
communicates once a year, eaith will not receive 
Ms body, and then he wanders after death as 
a vampire, sucking others’ blood. Witches are 
credited with the power of flying, and are sup- 
posed to have marvellous muscular strength and 
a spotted skin. They are said to forgather in the 
gusts and whirls of snow at cross-roads ; a pious 
man should cross himself when he comes upon 
such whirling columns, for in them the witches 
dance. If a knife be thrust into such a column, 
it will drop to the ground blood-stained; and it 
then becomes an implement for sorcery — e.^., a 
man crossed in love may use its broad blade to 
wipe out the track of his maiden in the snow. 

The wizard is believed to have terrible powers ; 
among the Galician Busins, e.g., if the zndkhar 
inserts a knife under the threshold of his intended 
victim’s dwelling, the victim is snatched away 
by a whirlwind, and detained until the knife is 
removed. 

The magical formulse are very curious. They 
are framed for every occasion of need ; and, to be 
efficacious, they must he spoken in one breath 
without any departure from the text — only thus 
can the powers of natnre be quelled, and the 
wizard be the lord of creation. The following is 
the text of a charm against lead, copper, and 
iron bullets : 

* In the lofty chamber, at the river mouth, beyond the river 
V61ga, a fair maiden stands, stands and. decks herself, com- 
mends hersdf to valorous folk, glories in deeds of war. In 
her right band she holds bullets of lead, in her left bullets of 
copper, on her feet bullets of iron. Do thou, fair maiden, 
ward oft the guns of the Turks, the Tatars, the Germans, the 
Circassians, the Russians, the Mordvins, of all tribes and foes ; 
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smite ■with thy invisible might the hostile weapons. If they 
shall shoot from their guns, may their bullets not hit, but strike 
the moist earth, the open field. May I be whole and uninjured 
in this war, and my steed whole and uninjured, and my dress 
stouter than armour. I close my decree wi&h a look, and I 
hurl the key into the Ocean*sea, on the burning stone Alatyr. 
And, as it is not to the sea to dry, as the stone may not be seen, 
the keys not he reached, so may I not be hit by bullets for all 


A charm against fever runs as follows : 

* On the Mountains of Athon there is an oak, and under the 
oak thirteen sages with the Sage Pafniiti. To them there go 
twelve maidens, fair, with simple tresses, and simple belts. 
And the Sage Pafnfibi with the thirteen sages says : “ Who are 
these who have come to us? "—And the twelve maidens say . 
“ We are the daughters of King Herod, we journey across the 
earth to freeze up bones and torture the body ” And the Sage 
Pafmiti spake to his sages : “ Break off three rods, and we will 
beat them on for three dawns and three gloamings.” The 
twelve maidens besought the thirteen sages with the Sage 
Pafndti ; but in vain. And the sages began beating them, 
saying : “ Hail, ye twelve maidens I Be ye turned into water- 
sprites, and weakened, and live m the chilled water ; nor enter 
the world, nor afflict bones, nor torture bodies.” The maidens 
fled into the cold water as water-sprites,’ etc 


These charms contain w'eird mixtures of legend ; 
beyond the sea of Khvalynsk (probably the Baltic), 
on the isle of Buydn, on the mystic stone Aldtyr, 
or on a sacred oak magical maidens sit ; or there 
is a mighty sword, a man with a huge bow, a 
gigantic raven, or a castle with seven ^ locked 
gates. In fact, the epic portion of the incanta- 
tions is a medley of all the ancient myths, the 
one common feature bein^ the locality of the 
island, and, occasionally, distinct recollections of 
the ritual practised at Biigen by the Pomeranian 
Slavs in the 12th century. These incantations 
also contain, as necessary parts, an invocation in 
which the ^servant of God/ the suppliant, states 
his req^uest, and a conclusion, such as ‘my word 
is strong,’ ‘a seal on my words,’ to latify, as it 
were, and assert the mastery over nature ensured 
by the spell. 

Incantations must be pronounced in the tra- 
ditional manner and at the right time and spot — 
on midsummer’s day, facing east, on the 
threshold, etc., during the offices at church (to 
contrive murder, a candle should be held upside 
down during the hearing of Mass). The profes- 
sional enchanter expresses his desires forcibly and 
effectually to the natural powers whom he has 
under his sway, by means of formulae which are 
a farrago of ancient Pinnish magic, Aryan folk- 
lore, and Christian apocalypse. The incantations 
contain words of action, such as * I stand up/ * I 
wash myself/ ‘I shroud myself in the clouds,’ 
‘ I surround myself with the crowded stars ’ ; and 
the expression creates an illusion of the reality of 
the action. 


Among the incantations against toothache, one 
invokes the dawn-goddess to cover the aching 
teeth with her veil against the attacks of the fiend 
Limar ; the epic part goes on : 


*In fche field there ia a hare, in the sea there is a stone, lathe 
depths there is Limar.’ 


Another invokes the horned moon to cure the 
affliction. A third invokes, literally in the same 
breath, the Christian saints Martha, Mary, and 
Pegalea, and the water-demon. A fourth runs 
as follows : 


* I go neither on the road nor on the street, hut on empty 
lanes by copses and canals. I meet a hare. Hare, where are 
your teeth ? Give me j^ours, take mine. I go neither on a road 
not a path, but in the dark iorest, a grey wood. I meet a dusky 
wolf. Wolf, dusky wolf, where are your teeth ? I will give you 
mine, give me yours. I go neither on earth nor on water, but 
on tlie open plain, the flowery mead. I meet an old woman. 
Old woman, where are your teeth? Take out your woW-like 
teeth, take out my falling teeth.’ 

In an incantation to ata,y the flow of blood the 
zndhhw squeezes the wound and recites three 
times in a breath ; 


* In the Ooean-sea, on the Isle of Buydn a fair maiden was 
weaving silk ; she did not leave off weaving silk ; the blood 
ceased flowing.* 


Again, in another formula, the Holy Virgin is 
depicted, like Svantovft, one of the principal gods 
worshipped at Kugen by the Pomeranian Slavs, 
or St. George, as nding across the golden bridge 
on her hoise — an unmistakable remmiscenoe of 
the chariot of the sun on the rainbow. 

There are charms to lull a child to sleep, and 
these sometimjBs invoke mysterious beings — Kriks, 
Plaks, and Sfiekotuna — as well as the dawn, 
coupled with the names of Christian saints. 

To save a man from drunkenness a worm is 
taken out of an empty wine-cask, dried, and then 
steeped anew in wine, whilst this formula is re- 
cited ; 

* Lord of the sea-depths t Cairy the mettlesome heart of th> 
servant out of the shifting sands, the burning stones j breed in 
him a. winged brood ’ 

The following examples illustrate the lyrical 
quality occasionally found in these strange com- 
positions, especially in some of the spring invoca- 
tions : 

* Thou, Heaven, heareat, thou, Heaven, seest what I wish to 
accomplish on the body of thy servant X. [There follow four 
words unintelligible. An unintelligible patter is sometimes 
found, which looks very like a tradition of a lost language.] 
Thou Moon, turn away the servant of God from wine , thou 
little Sun, bring peace to the servant of God from wine. Ye 
bright stars, do ye assemble in the wedding-cup I But in my 
cup be there w^ater from the mountain-well I Ye stars, do ye 
wean X, the servant of God, from wine. My word is potent * 

‘ Thou bright Moon, come into my net I But in my net there 
is neither bottom nor cover 1 Thou generous Sun, approach 
my door, my courtyard, but in my courtyard there are neither 
men nor beasts.’ 

The field of Slav magic is too vast and intricate 
for adequate treatment in these few words. The 
varied superstitions have been voluminously com- 
piled by Sakhaxov and his generation; but it 
should be particularly noted that there are extant 
songs of witches in a meaningless gibberish, which 
some philologist might very possibly interpret 
and so assign definitively some origin to part of 
the magic ritual, at any rate, of Russia. 

In the 18th cent. Russian magic became specifi- 
cally demonological. An infernal hierarchy was 
foisted upon it with anti - ecclesiastical ritual. 
These late charms impress the reader as being 
identically artificial, like the imitative ballads of 
the same period ; in form they copy the medieval 
spells. 

jS'wwwiary.— -The history and decline of Russian 
magic, it would appear, traced the following course. 
The primitive vague and inchoate nature-worship 
of the Slav Aryans was profoundly influenced and 
deflected by the subject races of the Finns, Cuds, 
and other’ Turanian races, who became typical 
magicians and had mystic powers ascribed to 
them. The elaborate ritual of the Pomeranian 
Slavs originated in a greater intermixture of race, 
and, when suppressed, was soon forgotten ; but it 
lingered on in tradition and folk-lore, in the in- 
comprehensible patter of the spells, and especially 
in the legend of the isle of Buydn and the stone 
Aldtyr. 

As Christianity spread, the ancient gods of 
thunder, spring, and progeny, the sun and moon, 
etc., were duly canonized, whilst the pagan soul 
and the pagan adoration of nature remained the 
same, and the festivals were held, often on the 
same day in the same place, and with similar 
ceremonies. 

In the second mediaeval stage, merged in and 
with the incantation are village science and medi- 
cine, village nature-poetry, and primitive religio 
loci. The specialization of the medicine-man, the 
healer, the priest, and the minstrel came with 
advancing civilization, the herbalist degenerat- 
ing into the magician and enchanter. Post- 
medisevally, a formal demonology arose, a positive 
anti-Christianity, artificial, sporadic, and short- 
lived. 
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L. A, Magkus. 

MAGIC (Teutonic). — In all ages and m all 
localities the belief in magic is found to have 
sprung from the same roots : panvitalism, ie. the 
conception of nature as alive in every part ; the 
incapacity of piimitive man to distinguish persons 
or things from their names or representations; 
the belief in the transferability of the powers of 
nature and'.of human souls ; and the dread of soul- 
spirits and demons, as also of such hostile persons 
as were believed to be in league with these super- 
natural existences. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, if the means by which the various peoples of 
the earth have sought to defend themselves from 
all sinister influences of the kind should likewise 
show a large degree of uniformity. Naturally the 
most effective mode of securing immunity from the 
machinations of magic was to counteract them, if 
possible, by a magic still more potent. From the 
earliest times the amulet and tne spell have been 
specially resorted to as protective expedients. 
While the former, however, was employed exclu- 
sively as a prophylactic, the magic formula was 
used in the practice of other kinds of the occult 
arfc, whether its design was beneficent or the 
reverse. 

With reference to the ideas and customs asso- 
ciated with the belief in magic, the Teutons formed 
no exception to the general rule. Among them, as 
among other races, are found the belief in the soul 
and the various forms of superstition developed 
from and dependent upon it. The souls of the 
departed were believed to pervade and animate all 
nature; they could assume at will human or 
animal forms, and bring good or evil fortune to 
men. From the soul of the sorceress came the 
powers of the witch whose devices could work 
injury upon other human beings. Many of the 
nature-demons, whose place of origin was the 
physical environment, were regarded as being 
enaowed with magical powers. Among the Ger- 
mans, likewise, the practices of soothsaying and 
magic were intimately connected with the belief 
in soul-spirits. The prophetic faculty was attri- 
buted to women as well as men. In the north of 
Europe the Volmn had a great reputation as 
prophetesses and sorceresses. The practice of 
magic was on the whole more fully developed 
among the Northern Teutons than in Germany, 
being fostered in the former case by the shamanism 
of the neighbouring Finns, a people famous over 
the entire North for their magic. The most power- 
ful and formidable sorceresses mentioned by the 
Norse sagas belong, for the most part, to the 
Finnish race, which, again, in its religion, its 
demonology, and its magic, is very closely allied 
to the ancient Sumerian peoples. It is possible 
that many elements in the magic and demonolop^ 
of the Northern Teutons were borrowed from the 
Finns. At all events, the practice of resorting to 
the lattex people in order to acq^uixe their magic 
arts became so prevalent that at a later time the 
Christian Church found it necessary to enact laws 
prohibiting it. But this was not the only channel 
by which the Teutons became acquainted with the 
magical ideas and usages of foreign, and especially 
of the Roman, Greek, and Oriental, peoples. The 
Northern Teutons visited the Mediterranean Sea 


both as Vikings and as peaceful merchants, while 
the Southern Teutons were the near neighbours of 
the Romans, and were sometimes in their pay as 
mercenaries. In point of fact, however, the occult 
art and its adepbs are found among the Teutons 
from the outset. Here, just as on Greek and 
Roman soil, the idea prevailed that it was possible 
fco work changes in the nature of objects simply by 
the magical virtues of the spoken and written word 
or of the symbol. The magic utterance and the 
magic rune — the engraved talismanic symbol — 
were used for the most varied purposes. Accord- 
ing to the Ynglinga Saga, runes and spells owed 
their origin to OtJin, while the rune-master of the 
Hdvam(U knows the right method of engraving the 
characters, as well as tiie songs which effect cures, 
restrain enemies, render weapons harmless, quench 
fires, subdue winds and waves, call up the dead, 
and awaken a maiden’s love, though the words of 
the songs are not given. Other magic songs axe 
referred to in the Sigrdrifiiindl. That a similar 
profusion of magic songs was to he found among 
the Southern Teutons is shown by the Homilia 
de sacrilegiis, which came into existence in the 
Southern Frankish kingdom under the Meroving- 
ians. Alike in the North and in the South these 
songs were in great part employed as expedients 
for the cure of disease in man and beast ; nor is this 
to be wondered at when we remember that disease 
itself was regarded as due to demons and malefic 
magic. Magic alone, in fact, could undo the work 
of magic. 

Now, the articles exclusively employed for the 
purpose of influencing the magical pr^erties of 
things were amulets and ligatures. There was 
not the slightest misgiving as to the efficacy of the 
appropriate amulet. Discoveries in tombs furnish 
ample information regarding the objects specially 
in request as amulets among the Teutons. Thus, 
for the protection of the dead, belemnites, amber 
rings, stone arrow-heads, and hook crosses were 
laid in the grave along with the body. Amulets 
were also fashioned out of all kinds of objects 
bearing figures and drawings, while a special vogue 
was enjoyed by the so-called hracteates, which 
were imitated from Roman coins, and brought to 
the North in the early centuries of our era. These 
were mostly of gold. The images of the gods 
which served as amulets likewise date from the 
period of Roman influence. 

When the missionaries of the Roman Church 
introduced the Christian religion among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, they found ideas and practices quite 
similar to what had prevailed in pagan Rome and 
its provinces. Accordingly, they sought to apply 
the same procedure as had been j)reviously resorted 
to, i.e., they incorporated the deities of the pagan 
Teutons into the system of demons whose exist- 
ence the Church recognized, while they forbade all 
worship of them, as also the practice of magic in 
general, and inflicted severe penalties upon the 
disobedient. From the early centuries of the 
Church’s history, synods and councils had found it 
necessary to forbid even the priests to pander to 
the people’s craving for amuletB, written spells, 
adjurations, and magic potions ; and, as late as the 
8th cent., clergy in Thuringia, the missionary dis- 
trict of St. Boniface, were making amulets of small 
cards inscribed with Biblical verses of supposed 
protective or remedial powers, and hung from the 
neck by a cord, just as if they had been pieces 
of amber or agate. The use of incantations was 
also vigorously assailed from the pulpit, while 
other ecclesiastical enactments against amulets 
and spells are found among the rules for penance 
and in the ecclesiastical or Christian codes. Among 
the various collections of penitential regulations — 
which, it is true, prohibit many non-Teutonic 
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superstitions — a peculiar place is occupied by those 
of the Anglo-Saxons, as the Frankish regulations 
are in great measure verbally dependent u^on 
them. They warn against * divinationes, ’ ‘ auguria,’ 
‘ somnia,’ ‘ uiathematici,’ ‘ eniissorestempestatum,’ 
and especially against ‘ incantationes diabolicse,’ 
* filacteria,’ and * ligaturse,^ As yet excommunica- 
tion was the extreme penalty for transgression. 
The Venerable Bede {RE iv. 27) relates that, 
during a time of pestilence and high mortality, 
recourse was had to adjurations and spells. The 
ahhot Regino of Prum has incorporated an entire 
series of the decrees of councils dealing with the 
subject in his work d& Synodalibus Causis (A.D. 
906 ; FL cxxxii, 187 if.), and from that work much 
has been borrowed by Burchard of Worms, who 
wrote about the beginning of the 11th century {FL 
cxl. 637 ff.). 

That similar ideas and usages were still flourish- 
ing in England at this period is shown by ^Elfric^s 
Pctssio S. BartholoTnei A^ostolij with its injunc- 
tion that no one shall seek to regain health by 
using a ligature of medicinal herbs or praising a 
herb in a ‘magic song.’ The ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances of Eadgar and the Northumbrian priests’ 
laws contain r^ulations to the same effect. Among 
the Northern Teutons likewise canon law directed 
its mandates against superstition and magic. 

Till well on in the 16th cent, synods and councils 
of the Church were constantly under the necessity 
of dealing with the use of spells and amulets and 
the evils arising from them. Thus can. 9 of a papal 
bull enacts for the Lateran Council of 1614 that 
sortiUgia made hy invoking demons, by incanta- 
tions, or by other superstitious practices are tm- 
lawful. Clerics who offend are to be punished at 
the discretion of their superiors, and laymen are to 
he excommunicated or visited with civil penalties. 

In dealing with such offences, the national codes 
of the various Teutonic peoples do not show the 
same unanimity as the Church. The Teutonic 
nations that came into existence on Roman terri- 
tory found it necessary to base their legislation 
against magic directly upon the ordinances of 
Roman law. The earliest Teutonic code, the lex 
Visigothorum, enacted (hk. vi. tit. 2, 4) that those 
who ‘ quibusdam incantationibus ’ bring hailstorms 
upon the fields and the vineyards ‘ducentenis 
flagellia publice verberenfcur et decalvati deformiter 
decern convicinas possessionea circuire cogantur 
inviti.’ Rotharis, king of the Longobardi, sternly 
prohibited the belief in cannibal witches. Among 
the Germans, as among all other races, the feeling 
prevailed that one who practised malefic magic 
must at all costs he got nd of, whether by expul- 
sion from the tribe or by death. But, on the other 
hand, we have a variety of testimony from Northern 
Europe which seems to show that the practice of 
magic was not in all circumstances deemed criminal. 

In the civil law of the Anglo-Saxons, from the 
7th cent, onwards, we find penal enactments against 
superstition and magic, and in particular against 
the employment of spells and amulets. The laws 
of ^fred the Great dealing with magic are founded 
mainly on the Biblical denunciations of the prac- 
tice. Of simOar character are the legal ordinances 
directed against the occult art among the Norfiern 
Teutons. The older Icelandic canon law of the 
12th cent, ordains that those who tamper with 
incantations or witchcraft shall be pumshed by 
banishment. 

The evil against which the enactments of the 
Teutonic codes were mainly directed was malefic 
magic [TmUficium). Until the 8th cent, we find 
no similar enactments against other superstitions 
which eventually gathered round the belief in 
witchcraft.^ But the belief in the existence of 
cannibal witches and in witches’ flights was ex- 


plicitly forbidden by ecclesiastical and civil legisla- 
tion, though Ivo of Chartres (c. A.I). 1100) thought 
it possible that witches exerted some influence upon 
the sexual functions. The Church, however, not- 
withstanding all its exertions, was by no means 
successful in ridding the people of their magic 
beliefs and practices. Both continued^ to flourish 
abundantly in the department of medicine, thanks 
to the recrudescence of the old neo-Platonic — 
in reality, the Babylono-Egyptian — doctrine of 
demons. At an early period medicine had become 
the monopoly of the cloister ; the demons of disease 
were exorcized by the priest ; and to relics, to the 
rosary, and to the ‘ Agnus Dei ’ were ascribed the 
greatest virtues. Those who in sickness and 
trouble applied to the priests were treated hy 
means of the amulet and the incantation, so that 
as late as the 16th cent. — at a time, that is, when a 
medical profession in the proper sense existed — 
adjurations were still resorted to by doctors. 

The attitude of the Church towards the belief in 
magic was twofold. On the one hand, it accepted 
magic as an indisputable reality. On the other 
band, it ranged itself with the civil legislation in 
an uncompromising opposition to certain dangerous 
popular superstitions. But in the 13th cent, came 
a momentous change in the Church’s standpoint. 
The doctrine of Satan was now made the basis of 
the doctrine of magic and witchcraft. The nightly 
journeys of witches, the transformation of human 
beings into animals, the sexual intercourse of men 
with female demons, and the operation of sorcery 
in the sexual functions — all these things were now 
accepted as facts not to be gainsaid. Then in the 
14th cent, the two currents of heresy and sorcery, 
which had hitherto run side hy side, became 
amalgamated with each other, and merged in the 
belief in witchcraft. While among the Teutonic 
tribes the practice of magic had hitherto been 
penalized— to speak strictly — only because of the 
mischief which it might work, in the 13th cent, 
the civil legislatures in Germany likewise resolved 
upon a new policy. The Old Saxon code {Sachsm- 
spiegel) sent those who practised magic of any kind 
to the stake, and its example was followed by 
other municipal and territorial codes. In spite of 
the rigour of the Inquisition, it is true, the earlier 
penal Taw (which threatened with excommunication 
the users of incantations, amulets, or other magic 
devices) was still pleaded for by the councils and 
hy certain outstanding men among the clergy. 
But the Inquisition at length silenced every stric- 
ture against its competence to deal with magic. 
By the civil legislation of the 16th cent, those who 
dealt in magic and soothsaying were punished 
mainly by fines ; the death-penalty was scarcely 
ever mooted. On the other hand, the Hamburg 
criminal code of 1508 enacts that the punishment 
of malefic magic shall be death by fire, and this 
clause was taken over by the Imperial l^islation 
—the * peinliche Gerichtsordnung Kaiser Karls v. ’ 
— while we find that the criminal code of the Elec- 
torate of Saxony (1572) sentenced witches to death 
by fire, and its example was followed by the legis- 
lation of the several States. The persecution of 
witches was gradually introduced into the various 
territories of Germany during the second half of 
the 16tli century. In England the earliest processes 
of this kind seem to have been trials for real or 
alleged attacks upon the person of the sovereign, 
as from the reign of Henry vi. But in England 
the laws against witchcraft were in general much 
more lenient than was commonly the case on the 
Continent. Witch-persecution in England dates 
from about the middle of the 16th cent. ; in Scot- 
land cases m:e found as early as the beginning of 
that century. With regard to Sweden, we are not 
in a position to say whether witches were burned 
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before or during the Thirty Years’ War. These 
measures, however, were incapable of extirpating 
the belief in magic — just as the Reformation itself 
failed to destroy it, though the delusion certainly 
received a telling blow from the Reformers. As to 
the question whether sorcery has a foundation in 
fact, the Reformers themselves shared the ideas of 
their age, and the final deathblow to the belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery was administered by the 
reconstituted sciences of modern times. 

^ Even in the earliest ages a clear line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between lawful and unlawful 
magic. The latter was treated by all races with 
the utmost rigour, and not seldom punished with 
death. Among the Teutons, as ^sewhere, in- 
cantations and amulets were utilized as a means 
of securing protection and profit to the individual 
and his belongings, and also to work injury upon 
others, and their possessions. The magic spells of 
the Teutons may therefore be arranged in two 
main divisions, according to the purposes that they 
were intended to serve : (1 ) magic formulae supposed 
to secure protection and advantage j (2) magic 
formulae intended to injure others. But, as the 
subject itself suggests, the former class may be 
further divided according to the effects which the 
spells were intended to produce. Their object 
might be either (a) to drive away an existent evil, 
to ‘exorcize’ it, or (&) to avert a possible evil by 
means of a ‘ blessing.’ This dichotomy of the first 
mam group, however, will not be found exhaustive, 
and it is necessary to mark off another subdivision. 
Ma^c formulae were used not only for the purpose 
of dislodging present and averting future evils, but 
also as a means of inducing spirits to throw light 
upon the future, and upon hidden things generally. 
In so far as this (c) prophetic magic (as it may be 
called) had often to do with things which lay in the 
future, it comes into close touch with the class of 
magic formulae designed to prevent possible evil. 
But, while the received spells can for the most part 
be assigned to one or other of these four genera^ 
many particular species may be differentiated within 
the larger groups. The number of different varieties 
will in general correspond to that of the various 
purposes which the formulae were meant to serve. 

Magic can be overcome only by counter-magic j 
such was at one time the universal postulate of the 
occult art. In primitive times, however, all sorcery 
consisted in words and symbols, generally conjoined 
with actions. Thus, with reference to the Germans, 
Tacitus {Germ, x.) states that, when the deity was 
consulted by means of the lot, the priests held 
aloft the magic wand engraved with symbols, 
muttering incantations the while.^ Sundry Anglo- 
Saxon spells specify the appropriate action to he 
performed. Thus the incantation for bewitched 
soil gives precise directions regarding the requisite 
symbolic actions and sacrificial usages. For the 
formula against the machinations of witches the 
instruction runs : * witJ fserstice f ef erfuige and seo 
reade netele, fSe J^urh sem inwyxt?, and wegbrade : 
wyll in buteran’; then at the end, *nim ponne 
bset ssex, ado on wsetan.’ But word and action 
nad already been frequently employed indepen- 
dently of each other, and it is not surprising that 
the word came to be used smart from all accessaries 
or symbolic actions. The Teutonic conviction that 
magical effects could he directly produced by the 
spoken word must doubtless have found expression 
in the particular form of the spelL But the simplest 
— and nence, no doubt, the oldest — vehicle of direct 
infipence is the express command, and, accordingly, 
such command must have formed the nucleus 
of the Teutonic incantation. Two examples of 
Teutonic spells may be given here. The first is a 
formula from the 9th-10th cent., which has come 
down to ns bearing the title ‘contra vermes’ 


(C. von Miillenhoff and W. Scherer, Benkmaler 
deutscher Boesie und Frosa^, i. [1892] 17) : 

* Gang Ct, nesso, mid nigun nesBiklinon 
at fana themo marge an that t6n, 
fan themo bSne an that flfisg, 

at fan themo flfisge an thia hOd, 

• at fan thera hM an thesa str&la, 

drohtin, uuerthe s6 1 ’ 

With this may be associated the Anglo-Saxon 
‘blessing of bees,’ the ‘wy^ ymbe,’ from a Cam- 
bridge MS of the 11th century. After a direction 
regarding a magical action, and a verse explanatory 
thereof, it continues (C. W. M. Grein and R. P. 
Whicker, Bihliothek der angelsachs. Poesie, i. [1883] 
319 f.): 

* Sitte ge, sigewif, 8iga?J to eorpan 1 

naefre g:e wiide to wudu fleogan ! 

Beo ge swaagemindige mines godes, 

swa bits manna gehwilc metes and epeles.’ 

It is quite conceivable that spells of this kind 
should exist independently, and unattached to any 
preliminary narrative. This has^.been observea 
also by Schroder in his article ‘tJher das Spell’ 
{ZDA xxxvii. 259) ; 

‘ Probable as it is that at a certain stage of civilization the 
action of the galdr, i.e, the spell in the proper sense, or of 
certain species of it, was produced in connexion with the 
narration of a particular mythical incident, yet there is not 
the slightest doubt that in other periods the epic narrative and 
the magic formula are disjoined, and may each maintain a 
separate existence.' 

Besides these adjurations strictly so called, which 
were complete in themselves, and which may be 
regarded as the earliest Teutonic spells, there comes 
down to us from the same age another species — 
that in which an epic narrative is prefixed to the 
formula proper. 

The classical examples of this type are the two Merseburg 
incantations, and the Anglo-Saxon spell against the practices of 
the witch is constructed on similar lines. The substance of the 
introductory portion— the narrative— is generally borrowed from 
mythology. The procedure was to relate some incident tradi- 
tionally associated with an effect identical with or similar to 
that which the formula was meant to produce. It was not 
necessary to say in so many words that the spell should now 
operate with like efiScacy ; the bare recitation of the story 
invested the formula with all the potency required. But this 
dependence of the formula upon the narrative certainly indicates 
a change of view regarding the power of the formula. The 
performer has lost his earlier reliance on his own capacity, and 
this must, accordingly, be reinforced from without. 

While this epic type of spell is often referred to 
as the primitive Teutonic form, the facts would 
seem to imply its secondary character, though its 
root may indeed lie in paganism, but in any 
case the recitation of a short narrative before the 
actual formifia is not peculiar to the Teutons— let 
alone the Western Teutons — this form of spell being 
traceable among other races and in much more 
remote times. It was certainly known to the 
Romans and the Hindus. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is evidence to show that it was not even a 
distinctively Ind(^erraanic usage, since it is found 
also among the &bylonians and the Egyptians. 
An Egyptian papyrus of the XXth dynasty (now 
in Turin), for instance, contains a spell which in 
its whole design shows a striking resemblance to 
the Merseburg incantation for fracture of the leg. 
In the Babylonian and Egyptian spells, too, precisely 
as in the Teutonic, the scene of the narrative part 
is always laid in the my tholo^cal sphere. In view 
of the vast infiuence exercised by the Oriental, and 
especially the Babylonian and Egyptian, magical 
ideas upon the nations of the West, it is a tempting 
conjecture that Oriental models may have been 
largely instrumental in propagating the narrative 
spell among the Indogermanic peoples of Europe 
— first of all in the Greek and Roman area, and 
then derivatively in the Teutonic. At all events, 
the theory that the Teutons had a primitive type 
of spell consisting of a prose narrative followed 
by a rhythmical formula, as adopted by Schroder 
{loc. cit.), is beside the purpose. The primordial 
dement was certainly the formula, the narrative 
being added later ; and, as we have seen, each could 
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be used by itself alone. We find, moreover, that 
in Christian times quite different introductions 
were combined with the real nucleus of the s^ell. 
We must therefore think of each part as distinct 
in itself, and in no degree the less so because in the 
recitation * saying and singing ’ came alternately. 
In all probability the s;^eils were simply muttered 
in an undertone ; there is a large mass of evidence 
—and not from Teutonic sources only— pointing to 
this mode of recital. 

Thus the missionaries who came to evangelize 
the Teutonic tribes found two types of indigenous 
ineantations, viz. the puiely imperative and the 
narrative. As the Church was unable to put an 
end to heathen customs and practices, or the use 
of magic formulas, it adopted the policy of assimi- 
lating everything that could in any way be re- 
conciled with its own views, hoping that by^ the 
device of clothing the objectionable thing in a 
Christian garb, it might succeed in eradicating 
the superstitions of the heathen. It likewise en- 
deavoured to transform the ancient formulae, and 
here probably its first, as also its most urgent, task 
was to eliminate the heathen characters from the 
narrative spells and put Christian ones in their 
place. These new formulae were generally composed 
in verse, and were embellished with rhyme. Their 
narrative portions exhibited Biblical characters, 
such as Jesus, Mary, the apostles, and others, in 
perfectly appropriate situations— a fact which in 
itself conclusively shows that the spells in question 
originated in ecclesiastical circles. Such imitations 
of heathen formulae composed by the clergy are 
relatively numerous, and date for the most part 
from the 11th and 12th centuries. 

From this narrative species of Christian spell, 
again, was in part evolved a new type. This took 
the form of a comparison or allegory, and its rubric 
ran thus : ^ As such and such a result was brought 
about then, so let it be produced now.’ Very few 
of the surviving spells of this type are in metrical 
form; the great majority are in prose. 

A further form of blessing, for the use and 
diffusion of which the clergy must again be regarded 
as mainly responsible, derives its origin from the 
special Roman Catholic ceremonies known as the 
sacramentals. New formulae were formed on the 
pattern of the ‘exorcisms,’ ‘benedictions,’ and 
‘consecrations,’ or these were simply translated 
into the vernacular. This species is probably not 
older than the 13th century. 

Mention must also be made of a type of magic 
formula in regard to which the monks played 
merely an intermediate rdle. This group consists 
mainly of formulae handed down in ancient medical 
writings. The design of most of these is the cure 
of disease, but adjurations for use in digging up 
medicinal plants were also transmitted in this way. 
These formulae were, of course, mostly in the Latin 
language. Their potency lay mainly in phrases 
and letters— magic words and characters largely of 
JEastern origin, being derived from Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Jewish magic. This group, ac- 
cordingly, comprises the most ancient type of spell, 
which, it is to he observed, always exhibits an 
unintelligible jumble of words. From the earliest 
times, indeed, this very unintelligibility was the 
indispensable condition of the efiicaey of the spell. 
From the 13th cent., however, we must take account 
also of another contributory source of the supersti- 
tion which is concerned with words and letters — 
and, it may be added, numbers also. This was the 
religions philosophy of the Jews, as set forth in 
the works of the J^abbala (g'.v.). 

These leading types will suSdce to classify the 
great majority of magic formula, and even the 
hybrid, composite, and other derivative varieties 
wdiich inevitably made their appearance in the 


course of centuries. But the prime factor in such 
secondary formations was doubtless oral tradition, 
to the action of which a large proportion of the 
spells would certainly be subject at some stage of 
their development. The learned formnlge of the 
Church are usually of considerable length, and in 
their full form would have relatively little vogue 
among the common people. From these larger 
spells, accordingly, certain typical portions were 
excerpted, and then used independently. The 
popular mind laid the main emphasis upon the 
nucleus of the spell— the formula proper; and 
examples of this type become numerous from the 
16th century. In these the strict parallelism of 
the earlier ecclesiastical blessings is to some extent 
abandoned. It was now considered sufficient to 
say : ‘ As surely as this act has taken place, so 
surely may this effect ensue.’ Sometimes, in fact, 
the place of the parallel is taken by the antithesis. 
It became the practice, further, to draw upon still 
more remote quarters for the conclusion of the 
blessing, and to introduce formulae which in them- 
selves had formerly done duty as blessings, so that 
the formulae of blessing, being supplemented by in- 
vocations of God and multiplied petitions, often actu- 
ally approximated to the character of prayer itself. 

When we consider the mass of Teutonic formulae 
— even with the 16th cent, as the ulterior limit — > 
in relation to the purposes which they were meant 
to serve, we see that the multiplicity of forms 
mentioned in the Edvamdlj the Sigrdrifumdlj and 
the Romilia de sacrilegiis is by no means an 
exaggeration. Adjurations against disease cer- 
tainly constitute the largest class. Many maladies 
were believed to be due to malignant demons and 
unfriendly magicians, and were therefore com- 
bated by the magic formula. But the same 
means was employed in dealing with diseases 
about the origin of which there was no uncer- 
tainty. The remedies employed in such cases 
were supposed to acquire peculiar efficacy by 
having a spell uttered over them. 

Nor was it human beings only who in their 
distresses were benefited by spells. As had been 
believed from the earliest times, protection was 
equally indispensable for the lower creatures most 
closely associated with human life, viz. the do- 
mestic animals. In their case also, therefore, 
magic formulfiB were used to ward off disease and 
other evils. The dog, and especially the shep- 
herd’s dog, was protected in this way from the 
dangers to which it was exposed from wild beasts. 
People were very specially concerned, however, to 
guard against tiiemte of mad dogs. A certain 
blessing, ‘ad pullos de nido,’ was supposed to help 
the growth of chickens. The purpose of the some- 
what numerous ‘bee-blessings’ was to keep the 
insects from swarming. 

There was, besides, a multitude of adjurations 
for animals other than the domestic. People tried 
to rid their houses of flies, mice, and rats by appeal 
to the power of the formula ; wolves were adjured 
not to hurt the cattle in the fields ; serpents, to 
he easily caught. The bite of the serpent was 
averted by spmls, and by means of adjurations the 
reptiles were induced to yield up the potent ophite 
stone, and to he obedient to all commands. The 
tooth and the right forepaw of the badger acted 
as charms against all kinds of injury, and with 
the shoulder of a toad a man could win the love of 
whomsoever he chose. 

In the therapeutics of ancient and mediseval 
times an important place was assigned to medi- 
cinal herbs. It was of vital moment, however, 
that these herbs should still retain their supposed 
virtues arfter being plucked, and certain magical 
formulse Were believed to ensure this. The prac- 
tice was to adjure either the whole world of herbs, 
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or a definite number of them (cf. the Anglo-Saxon 
‘ nine-herb spell ’), or, again, some particular herb. 
But still further manifestations of the potency of 
herbs could be elicited. They could be made to 
secure the traveller against fatigue, to act as a 
defence against weapons, and to protect the cattle 
from sorcery and the crops from hailstorms. They 
could also help one to win love, to open locks, to 
ascertain truth, and to read both the future and 
the past. 

Then the magic formulae served to protect men 
not only against disease, but also against the 
malice of their fellows and the threat of mis- 
fortune. ^ By their aid a person sought to safe- 
guard himself — especially when on a journey— 
against the artifice of his enemies, to blunt their 
weapons, and to free himself from prison. By 
the same means he could defend himself against 
malefic magic, and against the bewitching of 
his food and drink. Other formulae possessed the 
power of procuring friendship, love, and favour, 
and of gaming justice before a legal tribunal. 
Wives sought, through the medium of magic, to 
turn the harshness of their husbands into love. 
An astute merchant of the 16th cent, would even 
try by a spell to induce people to buy up bis stock 
of stale wares. 

Human life was thus surrounded by a rampart 
of spells, and property likewise was in similar 
fashion made proof against evil influences. Houses 
were secured by spells against burglary and fire, 
and corn in the granaries was kept from decay. 
If anything was lost or stolen, the magic formula 
could restore it, and even lead to the discovery 
of the thief. The same means were also used to 
protect, and to increase, the fruits of gardens and 
fields. 

The number of extant magic formulae designed 
to work harm is <imte insignificant-— a circum- 
stance which is, no doubt, due to the rigorous 
treatment meted out from the earliest times to 
the practice of malefic magic. Such hurtful 
spells might be used by the malicious to sow 
dissension between old friends, to change the love 
of a married couple into hatred, to bring every 
conceivable disaster upon another, and even to 
overwhelm with destruction all that he possessed, ! 
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MAGIC (Vedic). — i. Definition. — The sphere of 
cult and ritual has two aspects in Vedic literature 
— religion and magic. The former (see art. VEDIO 
Keligion) represents the relation of man to the 
gods and lesser divine beings. Its object is to 
cultivate their goodwill by means of nymns as 
•well as sacrifice, and thus to induce them to bestow 
in return the benefits which man desires. The 
essential character of Vedic religion, therefore, is 
propitiatory and persuasive. Magic, on the other 
hand, endeavours to gain its ends by influencing 
the course of events, without the intervention of 
divine beings, by means of spells and ritual. Its 
essential character is, therefore, coercive. Both 
aim at the same result, hut in different ways. 
Beligion achieves its purpose indirectly by inclin- 
ing the will of a powerful ally through prayer and 
ifts, for instance, to destroy an enemy; magic 
oes so directly by operating ■with the impersonal 
(and imaginary) causal connexion between the 
means which it employs and the effect to be 
attained, as burning the efiSgy of an enemy in 
order to burn the enemy himselt. Its practice was 
in part auspicious and beneficent, as the ritual 
for the obtaining of offspring or luck, of rain or 
victory, but it was largely maleficent in the interest 
of individuals and not of the community, and, 
therefore, as being dangerous, was condemned by 
the priesthood, except in so far as it was applied 
by themselves. 

2. Literary sources.— The sphere of religion, as 
considered apart from magic, is chiefly represented 
by the earliest product of Indian literature, the 
Rigveda, which consists almost entirely of hymns 
addressed to various gods, in which their greatness 
and tbeir deeds are praised and all kinds of welfare 
are prayed for, and which are intended to accom- 
pany the ritual of the Soma sacrifice (cf. art. 
Hymns [Vedio], § 7!). Only a dozen of its 1028 
hymns are concerned with magic, about one half 
of them being auspicious, the rest maleficent in 
character. As to any magical rites connected with 
tbe sacrifice, the Rigveda gives us no information. 
On the other hand, magic is the main and essential 
subject-matter of the Atharvaveda (art. Hymns 
[Vedic], § II) ; it is a collection of metrical spells, 
largely to he accompanied by ceremonies aiming 
at the welfare of the magician or the injury of his 
enemies. The Yajurveda (art. Hymns [Vedic], 
§ 13) occupies an intermediate position between 
these two Vedas as regards magic. In its original 
part, which consists of prose formulae, the gods are 
only secondary, hearing a kind of mechanical rela- 
tion to the sacrificial ceremonial with which these 
formulae are associated, and which they follow in 
its minutest details. Its^ character is thus of a 
magical rather than a relimous type. The great 
development, in this period, of an intricate ritual 
and the concentration of sacerdotal thought on its 
perfect performance had led to the new conception 
that sacrifice ■was not meant to propitiate the 
gods, but directly to control the natural course of 
things. 

The prose theological works called- Brahmanas, 
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which represent the next stage of Vedic literature, 
being concerned with explaining and interpreting 
the details of the ritual, supply much information 
regarding the magical notions and observances with 
which the sacrificial ceremonial was permeated. 
The Upani^ads, though a continuation of the Brah« 
manas, are philosophical rather than religious, but 
their speculations on the nature of brahman and on 
the supernatural powers acquired by knowledge 
and asceticism are charged with magical notions. 

The final phase of Vedic literature, which comes 
down to G. 200 B.O., is represented by the Suttas. 
These concise manuals, especially those dealing 
with domestic life {grhya)y and to a less extent 
those concerned with customary law [dharma), 
show how the observances of everyday life were 
saturated with magical beliefs and practices (cf. 
also art. Literatxjee [Vedic and Classical Sans- 
krit], §§ 8 - 12 ). 

3 . Importance of the subject. — A knowledge of 
Vedic magic is obviously important to the inves- 
tigator of magic in general, for here we have 
magical material, bearing on every aspect of 
human life, which began to be recorded well over 
3000 years ago, and which can, from that time 
onwards, be historically studied in continuous suc- 
cessive literary stages, extending over more than 
1000 years. Such facilities are afforded by no 
other ancient literature as regards either the anti- 
quity or the quantity and quality of the evidence 
afforded.^ The material in Vedic literature does 
not require to be laboriously gathered together 
from scanty and scattered references, as is neces- 
sary elsewhere. It is here supplied not only in 
great abundance, but, for the most part, in an 
easily accessible collected form. Its aid is, more- 
over, essential to the student of Indian religion : 
without it he would arrive at erroneous or exagger- 
ated conclusions as to the purity and advanced 
character of the beliefs and practices of that re- 
ligion in its earliest form. 

4 . Sacrifice and magic. — Considering that in the 
Rigveda we have a collection of prayers, and in the 
Atharvaveda one of spells, are we justified in sup- 
posing that the spheres of religion and of magic 
were already separated in the Vedic period? By 
no means. It is, indeed, certain that the sacrificial 
invocation had by that time assumed a literary 
type, and that the hymns of a magical character 
found in the Rigveda are very few and late. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the prayers 
of the Eigveda, being addressed to the great gods, 
offered few opportunities for references to magical 
practices, while the ritual which the hymns of the 
Eigveda were intended to accompany, and which 
is fully described in other Vedic texts, is, though 
carried out by the sacrificial priests, from begin- 
ning to end saturated with magical observances. 
Again, where there is a group of ceremonies directed 
to the accomplishment of a particular purpose and, 
therefore, favourable to a greater prominence of 
the magical element, such as the wedding and 
funeral rites, we meet with quite a network of 
magical usages bearing the stamp of extreme 
antiquity. ^ It is thus impossible to suppose that 
the sacrificial priests of the Eigveda, the composers 
of the old hymns, should have occupied an isolated 
position, untouched by magical practices derived 
from a much earlier age and afterwards continued 
throughout the priestly literature of later times. 
In fact, a close examination of the hymns of the 
Eigveda actually affords evidence that even in them 
the belief in magical power independent of the gods 
is to he found. Thus in one hymn (x. xcvui.) the 
sacrificing priest Devapi begins with the intention 
of appealing to the gods for rain, but then himself 
brings do'wm the waters by the magical powers of 
his sacrificial art ; * the sage Devapi sat down to the 


duty of Hotr priest, familiar with the goodwill of 
the gods ; he then poured down from the sea above 
to the sea below the heavenly waters of rain * (V. v.). 
Every page of the Brahmanas and of the ritual 
Sutras shows that the whole sacrificial ceremonial 
was overgrown with the notion that the sacrifice 
exercised power over gods and, going beyond them, 
could directly influence things and events without 
their intervention. An incipient form of this 
notion already appears in the Eigveda, where 
exaggerated sacrificial powers are in several pas- 
sages mjrthically attributed to ancient priests ; 

‘ with mighty spells the Eathers found the hidden 
light and produced the dawn ’ (Vll. Ixxyi. 4) ; * the 
Eathers adorned the sky with stars, like a black 
steed with pearls ; they placed darkness in night and 
light in day ’ (X. Ixviii. 11) ; ‘ with their kindled fire 
the Angirases (ancient priests) found the cows and 
steeds hidden by (the demon) Paid ’ (i. Ixxxiii. 4) ; 
they ‘ by their rite caused the sun to mount the sky ' 
(X. Ixii. 3) ; ‘ (the ancient fire priest) Atharvan by 
sacrifices first prepared the paths ; then the sun, 
the guardian of ordinances, was born ’ (i. Ixxxiii. 5 ). 
The ancient priest Vi^vtoitra, by directly invoking 
the rivers, made them fordable for the tribe of the 
Bharatas {III. xxxiii. 1-12). The composers of all 
such passages must have attributed to the sacrifice 
in their own day the powers which they thus pro- 
j'ected into the past. 

An examination of the ritual literature shows 
that the dividing line between a sacrificial act, 
which is meant to propitiate the gods, and a magical 
act, which is intended to control the course of things, 
is by no means always definite, but that the two are 
often intermingled. Thus the morning sacrifice 
at sunrise, of which we read in the Eigveda [G.g , 
IV. li. 7), when the fire is kindled and an offering 
is made to the fire-god, in the ^atapatha Brdhmana 
(II. iii. 1. 5) assumes a magical character, the fire 
being kindled to produce sunrise : ‘ By offering 
before sunrise he (the sacrificer) makes him (the 
sun) to be born : he would not rise, if he were not 
to sacrifice in it (the fire).’ A similar view seems 
already to be expressed in a verse of the Eigveda ; 
‘Let us kindle thee, 0 Agni, that thy wondrous 
brand may shine in heaven* (V. vi. 4). Again, 
there are several passages in the Eigveda 
IX. xlix. 1, xcvii. 17, cvi. 9, cviii. 9f.) in which the 
Soma ritual is spoken of in the magical character 
of producing ram direct, without influencing the 
goodwill of the gods that shed rain. 

The blending of a sacrificial and a magic rite 
may be of two kinds. A ceremony which is pri- 
marily sacrificial may assume a magical character 
by the nature of the object which is offered for the 
attainment of a special purpose. 

There can be little doubt that only food eaten by man origin- 
ally constituted the sacrifice offered to the gods in fire. On the 
Vedic sacrificial ground there was, by the side of the fire, the 
litter of grass (tarhisf) on which the gods were conceived as 
sitting to receive the offering. On the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the barhis was thrown into the fire, origmally, no doubt, 
to render it innocuous after, by the divine presence^ It had 
become dangerous to profane contact. To the barht* corre- 
sponds, in the ancient Persian ritual, the baresmm (a bundle 
of twigs; see art. Barsom) on which the sacrificial offerings 
were placed, and which was the seat of the gods. This indicates 
that the oblation in fire was an Indo-Aryan innovation, and 
that the burning of the '^arhis not improbably formed the 
transition to the fire-sacnfioe. 

The xitual literature furnishes innumerable ex- 
amples of sacrifice receiving a magical turn by the 
employment or addition of a non-eatable substance ; 
as when a man wishing for cattle offers the dung of 
a couple of calves ((ro 6 A^Za Gfhyasiitra, iv. ix. 13f , ) ; 
or when poison is added to an offering in order to 
destroy ants {KauUka Sutra^ cxvi.). On the other 
hand, objects suitable for direct magical manipula- 
tion could easily be turned into an offering by those 
habituated to the sacrificial idea in order to invest 
magical acts with the garb of sacrifice. Thus the 
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burning of injurious substances would become a 
sacrifice ; for instance, arrow tips might be offered 
in order to destroy an enemy {ih. xlvii. 44). In 
this way the sacrifice came to assume the rdle of 
driving away demons ; of helping a woman to over- 
come her rivals ; of enabling a prince to conquer his 
enemies or to return from exile ; and of producing 
many other magical results. The gradual mixture 
of the religious and the magical in the direction 
of the latter led the whole system of sacrifice to 
assume this character in the later Vedic period. 

Various causes contributed to this result. The belief in the 
divine presence at the sacrifice, and in the mysterious success 
produced by the sacrifice, encouraged an increasing application 
of magical practices as the ceremonial system became more 
elaborate. Secondary observances of the sacrificial ritual might 
already have belonged to the sphere of magic from the begin- 
mng. Efforts to explain accidental features of the ceremonial 
would lead to the discovery of effects allied to magic. Priests 
would also foster belief in the magical power of sacrifice in 
order to secure their own indispensableness. The magical 
tendency would be increased by the mixture of prayer and 
spell ; if m the prayer accompanying the sacrifice the magicaJ 
effects of a spell were assumed, such effects would naturally be 
attributed to the sacrifice also. 

5 . Predominantly magical ritual. — There are 
several groups of rites which, though belonging to 
the sphere of sacrifice, are predominantly magical 
m character. They are paitly connected with 
family and partly with public life. The most im- 
portant of these are : 

(1) The wedding cerewonj/.— What little worship of the gods 
is found in this group of rites is almost restricted to the cult of 
Agni, the domestic god, who was constituted a witness of the 
marriage, and who, in the form of the domestic fire, was to 
accompany the young pair through life. On the other hand, 
the ceremony was surrounded by magical acts, of which the 
following were the principal. The bride’s hand was grasped 
that she might be delivered into the power of her husband. 
She stepped on a stone to acquire firmness. She took seven 
steps with him in order to establish friendship She ate the 
sacrificial food with him to create community of life. When 
she reached her husband’s house, she sat down on a red bull’s 
hide to ensure fertility. The son of a woman who had borne 
only living male children was placed on her lap in order to fulfil 
the hope of healthy male progeny. Later, during pregnancy, 
a magical powder was placed m her nose to secure the birth of 
a son. 

(2) Initiation,— -Ot the various religious ceremonies which 
were performed during boyhood, and which display the same 
predominantly magical character, the chief was that of initia- 
bon (upanayana). This, though not mentioned m the Eigveda, 
goes Dack to pre-hiatorio times, as is shown by the parallel 
Avestic ceremony, and is the Vedic transformation of a rite by 
which, on the attainment of puberty, a boy was received into 
the community of men. In India it was regarded as a second 
birth, as being the entry into a new life, when the boy was in- 
troduced to a religious teacher with a view to Vedic study. 
The outward signs of the initiation are the girdle, which la 
wound three times round the pupil’s waist, and the sacred cord, 
worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm, with 
which he is invested. The ceremony includes a number of 
observances and involves various tabus m regard to food, some 
of which will be mentioned below (see also Vkdio Belioion, § 6 A, 
and cf. Initiation [Hindu]). 

(8) Public rites,— The public ceremonies of Vedic times were 
performed on behalf not of the clan or tribe as such, but of an 
individual, who in these oases was the king. The most promi- 
nent of them, aiming at the attainment of certain definite pur- 
poses, are magical in their main elements. At the royal conse- 
cration {abhi^eka [(f.r?.]) the king sits on a throne made of wood 
from the udumbara fig-tree, which to the Indian was the 
embodiment of all nourishment. The seat was covered with & 
tiger-skm, the emblem of invincible strength. The contents of 
a cup made of udumbara wood, filled with butter, honey, and 
rain-water, were poured over the king in order to communicate 
to him their strength and abundance. The royal inauguration 
{ragasuya) is a further series of rites, chiefly of a symbolical 
character (cf. xz (&)) intended to ensure a successful reign. A 
still more imposing ceremony was the VSjapeya, the two main 
features of which, a conventional race and another symbolic 
observance, have a magic purpose (la (t); cf., further, art, 
ABH19BKA). Finally, the horse sacrifice {ahiamedha [g.w.]) was 
the highest sacrificial expression of regal power, which was 
undertaken for the fulfilment of all the most ambitious wishes 
of the Inng, and in which the victim mdicated the desire to 
transfer the swift might of the horse to the sacrificing monarch. 

6 . Priest and mag^ician. — The magician of pre- 
historic ages, who manipulated only the lower ritual 
concerned with demons and natural forces, had 
long before the time of the Rigveda (at least as 
early as the Indo-European period) developed into 
the priest, who dealt with a higher cult in which 


he invoked and sacrificed to gods. In the later 
Vedic period of the Yaiurveda, however, we find 
the priest to a considerable extent reverting to the 
r61e of a magician j for he now constantly appears, 
independently of the gods, driving away evil spirits 
or infl-uencing the powers of nature by the use of 
spells and other expedients of sorcery. In various 
lesser rites the priest acts quite in the style of pre- 
historic times. Thus he makes the bride step on 
a stone to ensure steadfastness ; he causes fish to 
be eaten for the attainment of speed ; he produces 
an imitation of rain that it may actually rain — 
here he is not a servant of the gods, but a magician. 
Yet even in the earliest period, that of the Kigveda, 
the sacrificial priest was a magician as well (though 
by no means necessarily the only magician, for 
both here and later references are made to sorcerers 
whose magic is directed against the sacrificial 
priest). It cannot be supposed that even the most 
advanced minds among the priests regarded prayer 
and sacrifice as the only means of securing welfare, 
while rejecting magic as an ineftective and repre- 
hensible superstition. Magic was still to some 
extent used by those who had occasion to apply it, 
as is apparent from the character of some hymns 
of the Kigveda which, although late, form part of 
its canonical text. But not the employment of 
every form of magic was approved nor the practice 
of magic as a profession, doubtless because alliance 
with evil spirits and the use of maleficent magic 
were liable to injure the community. This is 
sufficiently clear from the words of the author of a 
passage of the Kigveda : ^ May I die to-day if I am 
a sorcerer {yatudhdna)^ or if I have harassed any 
man’s life j then may he lose his ten sons who 
falsely calls me “ sorcerer” ; he who calls me, that 
am no sorcerer, a practiser of sorcery, or who, 
being a demon, says that he is pure, may Indra 
strike him with his mighty weapon, may lae sink 
down below every creature’ (vil. civ. 15 f.). It 
was because the Atharvaveda contained a body of 
maleficent spells that it did not attain to canonical 
recognition till after it had become associated with 
the sacrificial cult by the addition to its text of 
numerous hymns borrowed from the Kigveda. On 
the other hand, in the Atharvaveda itself {e.g., 
V. viii., VII. Ixx.) magic is expressly approved when 
directed against the sacrifice offered by an enemy j 
and the ritual texts are full of directions for the 
sacrificer who wishes to destroy his enemy, in 
particular, when he desires to give his sacrifice a 
magical turn for the purpose of inflicting injury. 
The post-Yedic Code of Mavm even contains the 
express statement (xi. 33) that the magic spells of 
the Atharvaveda are the ISrahman’s weapon, which 
he may use without hesitation against his foes. 
In the Upanisads the magician-priest has become 
a philosopher who has passed from the path of 
ritual {karma) to that of knowledge {jfidna ) ; hut 
his mode of thought is still full of traits derived 
not only from sacrificial, bub from magic lore. Of 
such a nature are his conceptions of the world- 
soul {brahman [g.v.]) and of the identity with it 
of the individual soul {dtman fe.'y.]), as well as his 
speculations on the sacred syllable om (analogous 
in sense to ‘ amen ’). Such, too, is his doctrine of 
karma {g,v.) as an impersonal power which, free 
from any divine influence, rules future existences 
with inexorable force. The same mental attitude 
is indicated hj his approval of the grotesque and 
forcible exercises of Yoga, which is an inextricable 
blend of philosophy and magic. By the aid of 
Yoga he believed himself capable of acquiring the 
ability to make himself minute and invisible, to 
increase his size infinitely, to multiply his body, 
to remember his former existences, ana so forth, 

7. Asceticism and magic, — There is evidence 
that from the earliest Vedic period ascetic prac- 
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tices {tapas, lit. ‘heat’), primarily exposure to 
heat, but including other forms of self- mortifica- 
tion, such as fasting, abstinence, and silence, were 
regarded as a means of attaining various super- 
natural powers resulting from the ecstatic condi- 
tion induced by them. Thus the Rigveda says 
(X. cxxxvi. 2) of those who are in such a frenzied 
condition that ‘ the gods have entered into them.’ 
A poet of the same Veda tells (vili. lix. 6) how, in a 
vision produced by austerity {tapa^)y he saw the 
old creations of ancient sages, the first sacrificers, 
in the remotest past of the human race. There are 
many other Vedic passages ascribing similar powers : 
dream is born from the soul filled with austerity 
(Atharvaveda, XIX. Ivi. 5) ; speech born of austerity 
penetrates to the gods {Taittirlya Aranyaha, V. vi. 
7) ; he who has practised great austerity reaches the 
sun (Kigveda, X. cliv. 2) ; after practising austerity 
Indra won heaven (X. clxvii. 1) ; the magical power 
of austerity peculiar to the Brahman will bring 
calamity on the man who injures him (X. cix. 4). 
Austerity confers the power to produce the mightiest 
creations : the goddess Astaka, performing austerity, 
produced the greatness of Indra (Atharvaveda, Xil. 
X, 12) ; the seers were born of austerity (xi. L 26, 
xviii. ii. 16, 18). In many passages oi the Br§.h- 
manas the creator Prajapati is described as gaining 
by the practice of austerity the power to evolve out 
of himself the woilds and all living creatures j and 
in one place [Satapatha JBrahmana, X. iv. 4. 2) he 
appears as practising such asceticism that from ail 
ms pores came forth lights, which are the stars. 
The Brahraanas also tell how various mythical 
beings attained by austerity to a high degree of 
enlightenment that revealed to them some secret of 
sacrificial lore. It is for such magical eflects that 
austerity is required as an essential element in the 
preparation for various particularly holy sacrificial 
rites. Thus the Soma sacrifice is preceded by a 
consecration (dihsa) of the sacrificer in which he 
practises austerity lasting, according to some 
authorities {ih. xili. i. 7. 2), till complete physical 
exhaustion ensues. 

8. Magical conditions and agencies.— Magical 
effect is largely, if not altogether, based on con- 
tact (very often impalpable), which has to be 
brought about if the agency is beneficial to oneself, 
or to be prevented if the agency is injurious to one- 
self. The result desired is attained by the use of 
spells and rites of various kinds. The place selected 
for the practice of ma^c, except when it is an ele- 
ment of the saorifici^ ceremonial, is generally a 
lonely one. A cemetery, the seat of flesh-eating 
demons, is a specially suitable place for its opera- 
tions. A cross-road is a favourite locality to divest 
oneself of evil influences. A secluded part of a 
house, a shed, and solitary spots in field or forest 
are also used. The time at which many operations 
of hostile magic take place is night ; but that of 
others depends on their circumstances or their 
purpose. Direction is an important element. 
Thus the south is the home of demons and manes; 
hence performers of rites connected with them 
must face that point of the compass. In auspicious 
rites walking and other kinds of movement are 
directed from left to right, following the course of 
the sun, while in funeral and other uncanny cere- 
monies the direction is invariably reversed, the 
performers moving from north to south. 

{a) Spints and demons, — Some of the lesser 
spirits are concerned only with one activity, such 
as presiding over the fields and helping at harvest ; 
others, with Arhudi at their head, are invoked 
to spread terror and death among enemies on 
the field of battle (Atharvaveda, xi. ix. Iff,). 
The characteristic of most of the rest is to cause 
damage and destruction in the sphere of human 
life. These demons are usually called by the 


generic name of mhsas, ydUiy or pUdcha, though 
many of tliem also have individual designations. 
Their appearance is for the most part human, 
though often with some kind of deformity ; but 
they not infrequently have an animal or bird 
shape, such as that of a dog, wolf, owl, or vulture. 
They also appear in assumed figures, human or 
animal ; thus at funeral rites they intrude in the 
form of the souls of the ancestors to whom the 
offering is made; and they approach women in 
various disguises. The sorcerer himself (as well 
as the spints serving him) might assume animal 
form and thus injure his enemies. Belief in 
such transformation is already expressed in the 
Rigveda, where hostile magicians are spoken of as 
becoming birds and flying about at night (Vll. 
civ. 18). Setting demons in motion is regarded as 
letting them loose against an enemy. Tims in the 
Rigveda (x. ciii. 12) the demon of disease Apva 
is let loose against a hostile army with the spell : 
‘ Go forth, Apva, to confuse their minds, to seiae 
their limbs ; attack them ; burn them wdth thy 
heat in their hearts; let the foe fall into deep 
darkness.’ Such spells might be accompanied by 
magical acts, such as letting loose a white-footed 
ewe, in which the power of disease was supposed to 
he embodied, against the hostile army. 

Evil spirits are thought to be everywhere — m the sea, in the 
air, but most of all in human dwellings ; otherwise they especi- 
ally infest the place where four roads meet. The time of their 
activity IS chiefly evening and night; at night they seek 
to kill the sacrificer who has undergone consecration (dl/fc^d). 
But they are particularly active during the night of new moon. 
Their usual mode of attack (mentioned in both the Rigveda 
[VIII. xlix. 20] and the Atharvaveda [v. xxix 6-8, vii. Ixxvi. 4]) 
18 to enter into a man, especially through the mouth ; they 
then eat his flesh, suck his marrow, drink his blood, and 
create disease of every kind ; they also cause madness and take 
awaji' the power of speech. They are chiefly dangerous on the 
most important occasions of domestic life— at births, weddings, 
and funerals. One of the main objects of their attack is the 
sacrifice : the Rigveda speaks (vii. civ. 21) of the Yatus that 
seize the sacrificial food, and the Atharvaveda contains (vn. 
Ixx. If.) the spell of a magician desiring to destroy the sacrifice 
of an enemy through the wiles of a demon. Hence the sacn- 
flcial ceremonial is, from beginning to end, accompanied by 
formulae directed to defence against demons. These evU 
spirits, moreover, do harm to man’s property, drinking the 
milk of his cows, eating the flesh of his horses, and damaging 
his dwellings. In short, every moment of life, every act, every 

E osaession is assailed by hosts of invisible foes, ttio allies of 
uman workers of calamity. 

(b) InjurioK^s substances.— OloBelj allied to these 
demoniac enemies are the numerous substances— 
the most general expression for which in the Vedio 
language is tanu, or ‘body’— which, conceived 
chiefly as impersonal, though sometimes still tinged 
with personality, perhaps represent an advance of 
thou^it. Hence the boundary-line between per- 
sonal demons and impersonal agencies is not 
fixed ; thus the term pdpmany ‘ evil power,’ as a 
masculine is used in the former, as a neuter in the 
latter sense. Nor are even injurious creatures 
like snakes, ants, and worms clearly distinguished 
from evil spirits, being often spoken of ^ as demons 
to be driven away. Exam^es of impalpable 
agencies are the ‘ substance ’ of disease, of hunger 
and thirst, of guilt, even of such abstractions as 
sonlessness ; or the intangible influence proceeding 
from auspicious or baneful stars and from the 
waning or waxing of the moon. These are sup- 
posed to fly about in the air and to affect man by 
various forms of contact. The sphere of magical 
operations is greatly extended by the belief that, if 
a * substance ’ or power is embodied in any creature 
or object — e.g.y irresistible strength in a tiger — that 
power is inherent in all its parts and in all that is 
connected with it. Such a power, therefore, re- 
sides not only in the flesh of an animal, but in its 
skin, horn, hair, and so on. Again, the essence 
of water dwells in aquatic plants like the avahd 
{Blyxa octandra)f 2 iXii in aquatic animals like the 
frog ; the nature of the boar is present in the soil 
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that is torn up by its tusks; the force of light- 
ning is latent m a splint of -wood from a tree 
that has been struck ; the virtue of one^s native 
land exists in a clod taken from it ; a man is con- 
nected with the earth by liis footprints i even an 
image or a name is conceived as containing a part 
of the essence of the beings or things which they 
represent or name. As all such powers are com- 
municable by contact, the whole sacrificial ritual 
is full of rules as to the persons or things which 
the performers are to touch, for thus the beneficial 
power of the sacrifice is transferred to them. For 
instance, the skins of various animals communicate 
the characteristic quality attributed to them : one 
who seats himself on the hide of a bull acquires 
fertility ; on that of a black antelope, sanctity; on 
that of a he-goat, plenty ; on that of a tiger, in- 
vincible power. 

9 * Magical procedure.— The operations of magic 
are mainly directed against hostile agencies, either 
by preventing their contact with the operator or 
by bringing about their contact with an enemy. 
Auspicious rites, besides being much less numerous, 
are often only another aspect of offensive magic, 
and will, therefore, be treated under the various 
types of action, partly^ auspicious and partly 
hostile, employed in magical ceremonies (§ 12 ). 

10 . Defensive magic, — This type of magic, 
though consisting in warding off injurious powers, 
is not always expressed in the form of hostility 
when demons are concerned; it may then be 
attended by a certain amount of propitiation. 
Thus in the Atharvaveda (I. xii. 2) deterrent 
homage is paid to a demon of disease: 'Thee, 
lurking in each limb with burning, we, paying 
homage, would worship with oblation ’ ; lightning 
is similarly addressed (I. xiii. 2) : ‘ Homage to thee, 
child of the height, whence thou gatherest heat ; 
be merciful to ourselves; do kindness to our off- 
spring ’ ; also instruments and ministers of death ; 

* To those weapons of thine, 0 Death, he homage ; 
homage to thy benediction, homage to thy male- 
diction ; homage to thy favour, 0 Death ; this 
homage to thy disfavour’ (vi. xiii. i. 2). Again, 
sacrifices to demons are often mentioned {Baudh- 
dyana Dharmasutra^ ll. i. 32) ; and in the general 
sacrificial cult they receive their share, which, how- 
ever, consists only of inferior ofierings, such as 
blood and offal. Hostile words or actions are 
often accompanied by spells expressive of homage. 
Eiranyalcehn GfliyasHtra contains a direction 
(I. xvi. 20 f.) that a brand burning at both ends 
should be thrown at a jackal (regarded as possessed 
by the evil powers of death), and that the animal 
should at the same time be worshipped with the 
Vedic verse, * Thou art mighty, thou earnest away,’ 
In a rite concerned with serpents the reptiles are 
addressed with homage, while the intention to 
destroy them is also expressed {Sarpahalif xi.). A 
ceremonial intended to ward off ants {KauHha 
Butray cxvi.) begins with propitiatory offerings and 
spells ; but, if these fail, they are followed with 
a poisoned oblation surrounded by symbols of 
hostility and accompanied by an invocation of the 
gods to destroy their eggs and progeny. Propitia- 
tion, however, plays but a very subordinate part 
in this type of magic. 

i. Preventive magic. — On the principle that 
revention is better than cure the procedure of 
efensive magic is largely prophylactic, everything 
being avoided that might attract injurious powers. 
The precautions taken are of the following kinds. 

(1) Avoidance of contact, — The touch of beings 
in w’hioh maleficent spirits or substances weie 
supposed to dwell was eschewed. Thus to touch 
the mother during the ten days of impurity after 
childbirth was regarded as dangerous ; and the 
stones used in erecting an altar for Nirirti, the 


goddess of dissolution, were put in their place 
without being directly handled. The access of in- 
jurious powers through other senses was similarly 
avoided. Thus listening to impure sounds involved 
risk. Precautions were taken not to see impure 
or dangerous persons or things; the sMit of 
offerings to the dead or to the uncanny god Rudra 
was to be avoided ; and those who were depaiting 
from a place where inauspicious ceremonies had 
been performed, such as those concerned with the 
dead, with demons, with the goddess Nirrti or 
the god Budra, abstained from looking back. On 
occasions when evil spirits were likely to be in the 
neighbourhood care was taken to prevent their 
coming too near. Thus a bundle of twigs was tied 
to the corpse on the way to the burning ground in 
order to efface the footsteps and so hide the path 
from the demons ; and the sacrificial fire of the 
departed, having by his decease become a seat of 
death-bringing powers, was removed by some 
aperture other than the door. 

(2) Basting, — One of the chief precautionary 
measures against the attacks of hostile powers was 
abstention from food, in order to prevent them from 
entering the body. It is, therefore, a leading 
element in the prelimmary consecration [dlJcsd) 
for the Soma sacrifice. With reference to this, one 
of the Sutras remarks {Apastamha Srantasutra^ 
X. xiv. 9) : ' When an initiated man {dlksita) grows 
thin, he becomes purified for the saciihce.’ A 
special form of fasting was the avoidance of parti- 
cular kinds of food. Thus the performer of the 
new and full moon sacrifice had, on the eve of the 
ceremony, to refrain from eating either fiesh or 
the kind of food which he was going to offer on the 
following day. The teacher who has invested a 
pupil with the sacred cord may not eat fiesh for 
a night and a day ; while the student himself has 
to refrain from eating salted food and drinking 
milk for three days after the ceremony ; he must 
also abstain from food altogether for three days, 
or a day and a night, before he enters upon a par- 
ticularly holy part of his Vedic course. A newly 
married couple must, during the first three nights 
following the wedding ceremony, avoid all salted 
or pungent food. The efficacy of fasting is illus- 
trated by the precept {Gohhila Gxkyoisutra^ IV. vi. 
13) that one who desires to gain a hundred cart- 
loads of gold should observe the vow of fasting 
during one fortnight. 

(3) Abstinence, — Another safeguard is the prac- 
tice of chastity. This is enjoineu for three nights 
after the wedding ceremony in order to ward off 
the attacks of demons that destroy offspring. It 
is observed by the performer of the new and 
full moon sacrifice on the night before the rite 
takes place ; for a day and a night by the teacher 
who initiates a pupil ; for twelve nights by the 
offerer of the S^ali sacrifice; during the course 
of the Diksa by him who undergoes that consecra- 
tion ; and by the Vedic student during the whole 
period of his apprenticeship. ^ 

(4) Asceticism, — ^This expedient appears in various 
forms. One of them is exposure to heat ; it is an 
element in the Dik§a ceremony, a special formula 
being quoted for use when the initiated man breaks 
into perspiration. Sleeping on the ^onnd is pre- 
scribed, during the same length of time as absti- 
nence for the newly married couple, the Vedic 
student, and the performers of the Diksa consecra- 
tion, of the new and full moon ceremony, and of 
the Sabali sacrifice. As a safeguard against 
demons dangerous to the sleeper, watching through 
the night is enjoined during the Dik^a ceremony, 
and on the eve of settingup the sacrificial fires and 
of the new and full moon sacrifice. Silence is to he 
observed by the sacrificer undergoing the .Dik§a 
consecration, by the man about to set up the three 
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sacrificial fires, and fiy the Vedic student on 
various occasions. Holding the breath, 'which 
was regarded as an important form of asceticism, 
appears, for instance, in a rite during the funeral 
ceremony. It may here he added that austerities 
of various kinds had to he undergone by one pre- 
paring to cure epilepsy, before he was qualified to 
perform the magical ceremonies intended to effect 
the recovery of the patient. 

(5) Concealment.— Another means of guarding 
against the attacks of hostile powers was conceal- 
ment of one’s person or of its parts, as seclusion in 
ashed and covering the head during the observances 
of the I>ik§a ceremony ; or putting on garments to 
make oneself unrecognizable ; or hiding the hair 
of the head and heard or nails cut off at sacramental 
rites, such as the initiation of the Vedic student 
(cf. § 8 (6)). 

(6) Charms worn on the body were 
frequently employed both for the negative purpose 
of warding off evil influences from one’s person 
(amulets) and for the positive purpose of attracting 
prosperity (talismans) . Sometimes the same charm 
serves both purposes; thus the pearl destroys 
demons, disease, and poverty, and at the same 
time bestows welfare and long life. Amulets 
■were for the most part made of wood, but also 
of various other substances. Their efficacy is 
regarded as dependent on the particular power of 
repulsion inherent in them, and is not infrequently 
spoken of as imparted by the gods. They are 
called god-horn, are said to have been given by 
gods to men, to have been strengthened by the 
gods, or to have had their power communicated to 
them by the gods, who co-operate with them ; the 
gods themselves are described as having once been 
successful by the power residing in them ; by 
amulets Indra overcame the demons ( Atharvaveda, 
X. iii. 11). Their potency sometimes emanates from 
their names. An amulet derived from the varuTia 
tree ( CratcemRoxburghii) destroys enemies because, 
according to the meaning attributed to the name 
{ih. X. ill. 5), it drives ok {vdrayati). An amulet 
made of this wood is thus addressed in the Atliar- 
vaveda(x. iii. 14, 11); ^As the wind and the fire 
consume the trees, the lords of the forest, so do 
thou consume my rivals ; this varana upon my 
breast, the kingly, divine tree, shall smite asunder 
my foes, as Indra the demons. ’ 0 ne of the amulets 
most frequently mentioned in the Atharvaveda is 
that made from the jahgi(^a tree, which protects 
from diseases and demons. Again, a long hymn 
of the same Veda (vin. v.) dwells on the aggressive 
powers of an amulet fashioned from the wood of 
the sraktya tree, which destroys foes, demons, and 
sorceries. Cf., further, art. Chakms and Amulets 
(Vedic). 

it Bemedial mauio. — Magical operations are 
performed not only to ward off maleficent powers 
that are threatening, but also to expel them after 
they have taken possession of their victim in the 
form of diseases or ailments. The Atharvaveda is 
full of spells directed against these. Many such 
incantations make no mention of any concrete 
remedies with which their use was accompanied ; 
but the evidence of the Sutras shows that these 
incantations, at least very often, formed part of a 
magical rite in which concrete remedies were an 
element. Examples of simple spells for the cure of 
diseases are the following : * As the rays of the sun 
swiftly fly to a distance, thus do thou, O cough, fly 
forth along the flood of the sea ’ (VI. cv. 3) ; and 
‘ The disease that racks and wastes thy limbs, and 
the sickness in thy heart, has flown as an eagle to 
the far distance, overcome by my charm ’ (v. xxx. 
9). Curative spells are, however, more usually ao- 
eompanied by the express employment of material 
objects, chiefly plants. The hymns of the Atharva- 


veda abound in references to such remedies. 
These represent the earliest beginnings of medical 
lore in India. The border-line between magic and 
primitive science here is not always definite, for in 
some cases the plant used with the spell may have 
been an actual cure for a particular disease, while 
in other cases its application was purely magical, 
as that of the herbs used to promote the growth of 
hair on bald heads (these were doubtless as ineffec- 
tive as the hair -restorers of modern times). The 
following are two charms from the Atharvaveda 
intended for this particular cure ; ‘ That hair of 
thine which drops oflj and that which is broken 
root and all, upon it do I sprinlde the all-healing 
herb ’ (vi. cxxxvi. 3) ; ‘Make firm their roots, draw 
out their ends, expand their middle, O herb ! may 
thy hairs grow as reeds, may they cluster black 
about thy head I ’ (VI. cxxxvii. 3). The Atharvaveda 
contains many spells in which the hustha plant 
(probably Gostus sj^eciosus or arahicus) is invoked 
to drive out fever ; two of its hymns (i. xxiii. f.) are 
meant to cure leprosy by the use of a dark plant ; 
one (VII. Ivi.) operates with a herb that destroys 
snake poison, and another (VI. xvi.) with a plant 
against ophthalmia, Fractures are cured by the 
plant arundhatl (IV. xii. ), and wounds by the use 
of the peppercorn (vi. cix.). The use of ointment is 
associated with one hymn of the Atharvaveda (iv. 
ix.), of which this is one of the spells : ‘ From him 
over whose every limb and every joint thon passest, 
0 salve, thou dost, as a mighty intercepter, drive 
away disease.’ Water not inf requently appears as 
a magical remedy, and its general curative powers 
are thus expressed by the following spell of the 
Atharvaveda (VI. Jxci. 3); ‘The waters verily are 
healing, the waters chase away disease, the waters 
cure aU ailments ; may they pi'epare a remedy for 
thee.’ It also cures individual diseases, as exces- 
sive bodily discharges : ‘ The spring water yonder 
which runs down from the mountains, that do I 
render healing for thee, in order that thou mayest 
contain a potent remedy’ (ii. iii. 1) ; or heart- 
disease ; ‘ From the Himavat mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus is their gathering place : may the 
waters, indeed, grant me that cure tor heart-ache ’ 
(VI, xxiv. 1). Pdraslcara Gfhyasutra (III. vi. 2) 
describes how water is used in a magic operation 
for the cure of headache ; the performer moistened 
his hands and passed them over the eyebrows of 
the sufferer with the spell ; ‘ From the eyes, from the 
ears, from the whiskers, from the chm, from the 
forehead I drive away this disease of the head.’ 
Another remedy is the horn of an antelope, used 
against a hereditary disease named hsetriya \ ‘ Upon 
the head of the nimble antelope a remedy grows ! 
He has driven the hsetriya in all directions by 
means of the horn ’ (Atharvaveda, ill. vii. 1). 

II, Offensive magic. — Aggressive operations 
against maleficent powers cannot always be distin- 
guished, especially in regard to demons, from that 
form of defensive magic wMch is directed to 
warding off their attacks. Hence the expedients 
adopted are to some extent the same for both 
purposes. 

i. Means employed. — (l) Jffre.— Fire was one of 
the chief direct means of driving away demons and 
all hostile sorcery. Thus in the Bigveda Agni, the 
god of fire, is frequently invoked (l, xii. 6, xxxvi. 20) 
with such verses as ; ‘ Burn, 0 Agni, against the 
sorcerers ; always bum down the sorcerers and the 
allies of the demons.’ This use of fire, probably 
the earliest in cult, though overlaid with its later 
and much more extensive sacrificial application, 
still survives in the Yedie ritual. Thus a special 
fire called the * lying-in fire ’ {sutikdgni) is intro- 
duced into the lying-in chamber {suUkd-grha), Of 
this fire the author of one of the domestic Sfltraa 
remarks {SiranyaheHn Grhyamtrat II. iii. 61): 
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‘ Sacred rites, except fumigation, are not performed 
with it ; he fumigates the child with small grains 
mixed with mustard seeds ’ ; he then adds a number 
of spells to drive away various demons that prowl 
through the village at night, that drink out of 
skulls ; Agni is invoked to burn their lungs, hearts, 
livers, and eyes. At the sacramental ceremony of 
cutting the child’s hair a fire is kindled while a 
number of auspicious verses are recited ; as noth- 
ing is said of its application to sacrificial purposes, 
it was presumably meant to ward ofi* demons. Of 
similar significance were the fire employed at the 
investiture of the Brahman student, behind which 
both he and his teacher step, and that kindled 
when the pupil entered upon his course of Vedic 
study. That this was the significance of the fire 
beside which the Soma sacriiicer watched during 
the night in the Diksa ceremony is certain, be- 
cause it is expressly said {Taiitiriya Samhitaj 
VI. i. 4. 6) that Agni is here appointed ‘for the 
destruction of the demons.’ It can hardly be 
doubted that in the great sacrificial ritual of the 
three fires the southern fire was understood to have 
the magical power of dispelling demons, for the 
south is the direction from which the souls of the 
dead and the injurious spirits allied to them ap- 
proach. In the funeral ritual a brand was taken 
from the southern fire and laid down pointing to 
the south, while a formula was pronounced in 
which Agni was invoked to drive away all demons 
that, assuming manifold forms, might venture 
near. At the conclusion of the funeral ceremony 
a fire was used by the survivors for the purpose of 
warding off the powers that cause death. Fire 
was also on various occasions carried round what 
was to be protected against the attacks of evil 
spirits. Thus a brand lighted at both ends was 
moved round the funeral offering ; and a firebrand 
was also borne by the priest round the victim, the 
post, and other accessaries of the animal sacrifice. 

(2) Wat&T , — ^Water is another efficacious means 

of repelling hostile agencies, as is indicated by the 
statement Samhita^ iv. viii. 5) that ‘ the 

demons do not cross the waters,’ We have already 
noted some examples of the use of water in curing 
diseases and ailments. Water is further regarded as 
a chief means of removing possession by evil spirits. 
At the birth ceremony water is supposed to wash 
away all injurious powers from the new-born child. 
A purifying bath is prescribed before entering on 
various ceremonies, as the Dik^a, to remove super- I 
natural substances that might be inimical to their 
success. Thus the bride and bridegroom take a 
bath or perform ablutions before the wedding 
ceremony. In rites of expiation especially, bathing 
and washing play an important part. Various 
ceremonies also conclude with a bath in order to 
obviate the risk of taking back into ordinary life 
the magical influence inherent in the rite. Such is 
the case at the end of the Dik§a, when clothes and 
implements used during the ceremony are also laid 
aside. The significance of the bath taken by the 
Brahman student at the end of his apprenticeship 
is similar. There is, further, a rule that after the 
utterance of spells addressed to uncanny beings, 
such as the dead, demons, or Rudra, one shomd 
purify oneself with water from the contact with 
those beings which has thus been incurred. The 
urine of cows was specially esteemed as a means 
of purification, being perhaps at the same time 
regarded as communicating the abundant nutritive 
power inherent in the animal. As long as a 
ma^cal condition is meant to continue, bathing 
or wasliing is avoided ; hence dirt is the character- 
istic of one who, by means of asceticism 

aims at acquiring special magical power. 

(3) Plants . — We have already seen that plants 
were frequently used along with spells as a magical 


cure of disease. Cognate to this medicinal employ- 
ment is the application of herbs to the purpose of 
securing the love of a man or a woman, and of 
promoting or destroying virility ; of both these 
classes of charms the Atharvaveda contains many 
examples. But they are also resorted to for other 
objects. Thus some are employed against demons 
and sorcerers, others to counteract curses, and 
several are associated with battle- charms. Aquatic 
plants, together with frogs, as representing water, 
are combined with spells to quencm fire. Bdellium 
{guggiilu)i the fragi’ant exudation of a tree, fre- 
quently occurs in the ritual as, by its odour, driv- 
ing away demons of disease or frustrating a curse. 

(4) Stones, 6tc,—lia. the wedding ceremony, as we 
have seen, the bride stepped on a stone to ensure 
steadfastness. A stone, as representing a dividing 
mountain, was regarded as a means of keeping off 
evil spirits, and with this intention it was employed 
in the funeral ritual to separate the living from 
the dead, where also a clod of earth taken from 
a boundary was similarly used. In the same cere- 
mony a mat was laid down while the formula, 

‘ This is put between against calamity,’ was pro- 
nounced {KauSika Sutra, Ixxxvi. 14). A wooden 
fence was placed round the sacrificial fire, the 
purpose being ‘to strike away the demons ’ {Tait- 
tiriya SamMta, ii. vi. 6. 2). 

(5) Lead . — This metal was frequently employed 
in magical operations, as, e.g., in wiping off 
dangerous substances. The Atharvaveda contains 
a hymn (i. xvi.) in which lead was used against 
demons and sorcerers, this being one of its 
spells : ‘ If thou slayest our cow, if our horse or 
our domestic, we pierce thee with lead, so that 
thou shalt not slay our heroes.’ 

(6) Weapons and staves. — These appear on 
various occasions as a protection against demons. 
Thus a man who woos a bride is accompanied by 
one armed with a bow and arrows. At the wedding 
ceremony little staves are shot into the air, with 
the formula : ‘ I pierce the eye of the demons that 
prowl around the bride who approaches the fire ’ 
{Mdnava Grhyasutra, i. x.). At the royal in- 
auguration the priest beats the king with a staff, 
saying, ‘ We beat evil away from thee ’ {Kdtydyana 
Srautasutra, XV. vii. 6). The staff is a part of 
the ritual equipment in the Diksa ceremony, its 
significance here being explained by the Satmatha 
BraJimain^a (ill. ii. 1. 32) thus : ‘ The staff is a 
thunder-bolt to drive away the demons, ’ The V edic 
student, as peculiarly liable to the attacks of evil 
spirits, is provided with a staff at the rite of investi- 
ture. This he must always carry, never allowing 
any one to pass between it and himself ; he parts 
with it only at the end of his apprenticeshijp, when 
he casts it away into water, along with his girdle 
and other sacred objects. On entering the next 
stage of religious life the Brahman receives a new 
staff made of a different wood, the purpose of which 
is sufficiently expressed by the spells employed at 
the accompanying rite : ‘ Protect me from all powers 
of destruction on all sides,’ and ‘Destroy all hosts of 
enemies on every side ’ {HiranyaheHn Gfhyasutra, 
I. xi. 8 ). A wooden implement shaped like a sword, 
technically called sphya, and very variouslv applied 
in sacrificial rites, has evidently the significance of 
a demon-repelling weapon. At the sacrifice to the 
dead the sjphya is passed over the altar with the 
words, ‘ Smitten away are the devils and demons that 
sit on the altar’ {&&hhhdyana Srautasutra, IV. iv. 2). 

ii. Magical action.— Certain types of action 
are regarded as producing a magical effect in 
various rites. They may be grouped as follows. 

(a) Eostile.-^{l) To make a noise is believed to be 
an efficacious means of driving away demons. 
At the solstitial festival drums were beaten in 
1 order to scare evil spirits, which were deemed to 
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be especially powerful at the time of the shortest 
day. A gong was sounded at the ritual for exor- 
cizing the demon of epilepsy. At the funeral 
ceremony a din was produced by shattering pots. 

(2) A fre(iuent method of removing injurious 
influences is to wip& them off , Thus lead or a 
black thread of wool was used as an aid in the pro- 
cess. In particular, the apdmdrga [Achyranthes 
aspera) plant (popularly interpreted to mean 
* wiping out ’) was most variously employed in this 
sense. The Atliarvaveda contains several hymns 
with which the plant is applied, the following 
being one of the spells in which this action is 
expressed (ly. xviii, 8): ‘Having wiped out all 
sorcerers, and all grudging demons, with thee, O 
Apamarga, we wipe all that evil out.’ The Sata- 
yatha Brdhmana remarks (V. iL 4. 14) that by the 
aid of this plant the gods wiped away fiends and 
demons. Among other magical applications of 
this action may be noted the requirement that one 
who has seen an evil dream should wipe his face. 

(3) Another means of getting rid of demons or 
injurious powers is to shaTcOj cast, or strip them off. 
The black antelope skin used at a sacrifice is shaken 
out with the words, ‘ Shaken away is the demon ; 
shaken away are the goblins ’ ( Vdjasamyi SamHtd, 
i. 14). After feeding the souls of the dead, the offici- 
ant shakes the hem of his garment in order to re- 
move the souls that may be clinging to it. At the 
conclusion of the funeral ceremony, the bundle of 
twigs, used to efface the footsteps of death, is 
thrown away for fear of the dangerous substance 
which it may have derived from those footprints. 
Tor similar reasons clothes worn at uncanny rites, 
such as funerals, axe cast aside. Injurious sub- 
stances are deemed to be stripped off by passing 
through some aperture the person to whom they 
adhere. This notion is found even in the Eigveda 
(VIII. Ixxx. 7), where Indra is said to have cured 
the girl Apala, who suffered from skin disease, hy 
drawing her through an opening in a car. It is 
doubtless a survival of this form of purification 
when, in the wedding ceremony, the aperture of 
the yoke of a caris placed on the head of the bride. 

The removal of injurious substances is not always a mere rid- 
danoe, but is often, also a transference to remote places or to 
other objects animate or inanimate. The Eigveda and the 
Atharvaveda contain several formulae or spells to relegate evil 
agencies to particular places or persons in the far distance. 
Thus hostile made is expelled beyond the ninety streams (Athar- 
vaveda, viir. V, 9, X. i. 16) ; the disease Takman (a sort of fever) 
is sent away to far-off peoples, such as the Qandharians and the 
Magadhas (ih, v. xxii. 11) : evil deed and evil dream are banished 
to the divine being Tnta Aptya in the remotest distance 
fEigveda, vni. xlvii. 13-17). Injurious agencies are also trans- 
ferred to others at particularly uncanny spots, especially cross- 
roads, A garment containing certain impurities is removed to 
a forest, suspended from a tree, or hung over a post, to which 
its dangerous influence is conveyed, and thus rendered innocu- 
ous (Atharvaveda, xiy. ii 49 f.). Snake-poison is removed to a 
firebrand, which, being then thrown at a snake, returns the 
danger to its source {KauSika Sutra^ xxix. 6). Fever is trans- 
ferred to a frog as an antidote representing water (Atharvaveda, 
vu. cxvi, 2) ; while jaundice is conducted in a homoeopathic 
maimer to a yellow bird (i6. x. xxii. 4). 

(6) Auspicious, — (1) A very prominent part is 
played by eating in the communication of beneficial 
infl.uences ; contact with injurious substances, 
which would, of course, be equally well effected 
by eating, is avoided by fasting {,ef. § lo. i. (2)). The 
Vedic ritual contains innumerable examples of the 
magical power conveyed by the eating of sacrificial 
food.^ The eating of the rood is regarded as com- 
mtmicating the blessing embodied in it ; and in 
the most vaiious forms the view appears that the 
sacrificial substance conveys the special kind of 
power implied in a particular sacrifice. Thus, 
when the religious teacher initiates his pupil, he 
gives him the | remnant of the offering with the 
mrmula, ‘May Agni place his wisdom in thee.^ 
On the occasion ol the ploughing festival a mix- 
ture of the milk of a cow that has a calf of the 


same colour and dung, bdellium, and salt is eaten. 
At the ceremony for the obtaining of male 
offspring the wife has to eat a barleycorn and two 
grains of mustard seed (or two beans), one of which 
has been laid on each side of it (as symbolizing a 
male being). The act of two or more persons 
eating together establishes a community between 
them ; at the wedding ceremonial the bride and 
the bridegroom eat together, and at the royal 
inauguration the king and the priest. 

Based on the idea that an animal, when eaten, communicates 
its special characteristics to the eater is the correspondence in 
sex, colour, and other qualities between the victim and the god 
to whom it is offered. To Indra a bull or (less often) a buffalo, 
to which he is often compared, is sacrificed ; to the Aivins, twin 
gods of the morning, a reddish he-goat, for * of reddish colour, 
as it were, are the A6vina * 0atapatha Brakma'Q.a^ v. v. 4 1) ; to 
the goddess Sarasvati a ewe of certain qualities ; to Agni, with 
his column of dark smoke, a he-eoat with a black throat; ; to the 
Sun and to Yama (god of death), two he-goats, one white, the 
other black. A cognate magical correspondence appears m the 
offering of a black victim in a rite for the obtaining of rain ; 
‘ It IS black, for this is the nature of rain ; with that which is its 
nature he wins ram ' (Taittiriya Saijikiidf n. i. 8. 6), When the 
destruction of enemies is intended, a hlood-red victim is offered 
by priests dressed m red and wearing red turbans. 

(2) There are several ceremonies in which anoint- 
ing is applied for the attainment of auspicious 
ends. In the Diksa rite the sacrificer is anointed 
with fresh butter to give him unimpaired vigour 
and sound sight. In the animal sacrifice the stake 
is anointed with clarified buttp for the purpose of 
bringing blessings to the sacrificer. At the royal 
inauguration the king is anointed with a mixture 
of butter, honey, rain-water, and other ingredients, 
which communicate to him the powers and abund- 
ance inherent in them. At the same ceremony 
the king anoints himself with the fluid contained 
in the horn of a black antelope and refrains for a 
year from cutting his hair, which has been moist- 
ened by it. At the Sautramani rite, an expiatory 
part of the Soma sacrifice, the priest consecrates 
the king by sprinkling him with the fat gravy of 
the sacrificial animals : ‘ With the essence of cattle, 
with t^ie highest kind of food, he thus sprinkles 
him ’ [Satapatlia BraJvmm^a, Xii. viii. 3. 12). 

(3) Gliarms, made fox the most part of wood, but 
also of other materials, were frequently attached 
to parts of the body for various auspicious purposes. 
A talisman made of wood from the parna-txm 
{Butea frondosa) was worn in order to strengthen 
royal power (Atharvaveda, III. v.) j a bridegroom, 
while reciting a hymn of the Atharvaveda, fastened 
to his little finger, by means of a thread coloured 
with lac, a talisman made of limiorice wood to secure 
the love of his bride [Kauiika Sutra, Ixxvi. 8 f.) | at 
the full moon ceremony the sacrificer tied on his 
person talismans made of lac, together with all sorts 
of herbs, for the attainment of prosperity ; while 
sowing seed, the husbandman put on a talisman of 
barley. The Vedic student who, at the conclusion 
of Ms apprenticeship, has taken the purifying bath 
ties a pellet of hadara {Zizyphus jujuba) wood to 
his left hand and fastens a pellet of gold to his 
neck ; he then attaches two earrings to the skirt 
of his garment, and finally inserts them in his ears, 
A talisman of gold secures long life x ‘ He who 
wears it dies of old age,’ in the words of the 
Atharvaveda (XIX. xxvi, 1), To ensure conception 
a woman puts on a bracelet with the spell, ‘An 
acquirer of offspring and wrealth this bracelet has 
become’ (vi. Ixxxi. 1). 

(c) Indifferent, — (1) Bicrying was a frequent 
secret method of conducting magical substances 
to others, generally with hostne intent. The 
Atharvaveda is full of spells expressing fear of 
magic buried in sacrificial straw, or fields, or wells, 
or cemeteries. Objects belonging to a woman who 
is to be injured— a garland, hair, a twig for clean- 
ing thb teeth-^together with other things produc- 
tive of misfortune are placed between three stones 
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in a mortar (a symbol of crushing) and buried. 
The luck of a person thus attacked might be 
restored by digging up the objects, -while an au- 
spicious spell was uttered. The ^atapatha Brah- 
mana relates (ill. v. 4. 2f.) a myth how the demons 
buried charms in order to overcome the gods ; but 
the latter, by digging them up, made them in- 
operative. The Soma sacrifice even contains a 
ceremony the express purpose of which is to dig 
up the magical objects buried by rivals or enemies. 
This idea of burying things sometimes has an 
auspicious intention, as when a mixture of milk, 
dung, bdellium, and salt is buried in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of cattle {KauHha Sutra, xix. 19). 

(2) The action of looking at an object may be 
either beneficial or injurious. It has the former 
effect, e.g,, when the sacrificer says {Vdjasaneyi 
Samhita, v. 34) to the priest, ‘ Look at me with the 
eye of Mitra’ (the sun-god); or when a guest ad- 
dresses the sweet food that is offered to him, say- 
ing, ‘With Mitra’s eye I regard thee ’ {Ahalayana 
Grhyasutra, i. xxiv. 14). But the evil eye 

e.g, of the serpent, brings disaster on him towards 
whom it is directed. At the wedding ceremonjjr 
the bridegroom secures himself against the evil 
eye of the bride by anointing her eyes and saying, 

‘ Look not with an evil eye, bring nob death to thy 
husband Qfhyasutra, i. 4; Sdhhhdyana 
Grhyasutra, i. 16). In the Atharvaveda (iv. ix. 6) 
ointment is conjured against the evil eye with the 
spell, ‘ From the evil eye of the enemy protect us, 0 
salve ’ ; the jangida-’h:^^ is invoked against the 
evil eye of the hostile-minded (xix. xxxv. 3) ; 
and a certain plant is employed with the spell, ‘ Of 
the enemy who bewitches with his eye we hew 
off the ribs* (ii. vii. 6; cf. Xix. xlv. 1). On the 
other hand, the evil effect produced by an inau- 
spicious object on him who sees it is shown by 
innumerable directions enjoining avoidance of such 
sights. Thus the Vedic student who, at the con- 
clusion of his apprenticeship, has taken his purify- 
ing bath must not look at an enemy, a malefactor, 
a corpse-bearer, or ordure. For similar reasons, 
one returning to the sacrificial ground should not 
look round after performing an inauspicious cere- 
mony, such as an offering to the goddess Nirrti or 
a rite for the slaughter of demons. 

(3) The action of circumambulation, which occurs 
very frequently in the Vedic ceremonial, is regarded 
as having a magically auspicious effect when the 

erf ormer walks round an object in sunwise fashion 

y keeping his right hand towards it [pradaksind). 
Both living and inanimate things are three times 
circumambulated in this manner ; e.g., priests thus 
walk round other priests or the victim, and the wives 
of the king walk round the dead sacrificial horse. 
Sacrificial altars and temples, the ground where a 
house is built, as well as houses (as a protection 
against serpents), are circumambulated. This rite 
is especially often performed with the sacrificial 
fire, as at the wedding ceremony and at the initia- 
tion of the Vedic student. Water is circumambu- 
lated at a wedding, as also a new house, while 
water is at the same time sprinkled round it. 
When the ceremony is inauspicious, the direction 
is reversed, the left hand being kept towards the 
object. This is done especially in nmeral rites at 
the burying ground and at cross-roads. Thus the 
mourners walk three times round the unlucky fire 
deposited where four roads meet, with their left 
sides towards it, beating their left thighs with 
their left hands. When a patient is to be cured of 
snake-bite, the priest walks round him to the left. 
When a servant who is disposed to run away is 
asleep, his master, making water into the horn of 
a livmg animal, walks three times round him to 
the left, sprinkling the water round him with the 
spell, ‘From the mountain on which thou wast 


horn, from thy mother, from thy sister, from thy 
parents, and thy brother, from thy friends I sever 
thee* {Paraskara G^hyasutra, III. vii. 2). Move- 
ment both in the auspicious and in the reverse 
direction is not restricted to walking. Thus in the 
sacrifice to the dead the officiant grasps a water jar 
with his left hand and pours out its contents from 
right to left ; he also holds the ladle in his left and 
deposits the offering on the grass in the same 
direction (cf., further, art. Circumambulation). 

1 2. Sympathetic magic. — A. special type of magic 
is that which has been called ‘ sympathetic,* being 
the influence exercised on a remoteBeing or pheno- 
menon by means of a telepathic connexion be- 
tween it and what is manipulated by the magician. 
It may be either beneficent or injurious. 

{a) 'Effigies, — An image is frequently made and 
operated on for the purpose of producing a similar 
effect on the victim. Thus an enemy is destroyed 
by piercing the heart of his clay effigy with an 
arrow, or by transfixing his shadow. His death is 
also pioduced by melting a wax figure of him over 
the fire, or by killing or burning a chameleon as 
representing him. The elephants, horses, soldiers, 
and chariots of a hostile army are imitated in dough, 
and sacrificed piece by piece so as to bring about 
its destruction. The magician annihilates worms 
by stamping on or burning twenty-one roots of the 
usira plant, while he pronounces the spell, ‘ I split 
with the atone the head of all worms male and 
female ; I burn their faces with fire * (Atharvaveda, 
V. xxiii. 13). In order to exterminate the field 
vermin called tarda^ a single tarda, as representing 
the whole class, is buried head downwards, its 
mouth being tied with a hair so as to prevent its 
eating grain {Kauhka Sutra, 1. 19). With a view to 
smashing the limbs of evil spirits pegs are driven 
into the ground. One who pounds the Soma-shoots 
for sacrifice directs the blows against his enemy by 
fixing his thoughts on him during the operation. 

The sympathetic connexion is sometimes very remote, as 
when implements or materials are used in which a particular 
power IS regarded as inherent. Thus an exiled prince receives 
food rendered magical by being cooked with wood that has 
grown from the stump of a tree, symbolizing the restora- 
Won of fallen fortunes. At a ceremony for the removal of 
troublesome ants a sacrificial ladle of bddkaJca wood is em- 
ployed simply because the name of the tree means * remover.' 
At a rite to destroy demons the dipping spoon is made of wood 
from the pala^a iButea frondosa) tree as representing the 
magical spell (brahman), which is a slayer of demons. When 
the sacrifice for the restoration of an exiled prince la performed, 
earth and other material from his native country are employed. 
At a sacrifice for victory in battle, soil torn up by a boar is 
taken for the altar (vedi), with a view to communicating the 
fierceness of that animal to the combatants on behalf of whom 
the ofltering is made. 

( b) Imitafiveprocesses. — ^The higher cult concerned 
with the three sacrificial fires abounds with rites in 
which the desired effect is produced by an imitation 
of the event or phenomenon. Thus the kindling of 
the sacrificial fire in the morning develops into a 
magical rite to make the sun rise ; and the diip- 

ing of the Soma-juice through the purifying sieve 

eoomes a rain charm. At the ceremony of the 
royal inauguration, the conventional chariot race 
in which the king wins is meant to gain for him 
speed and victorious might. On various occasions 
in the ritual a game of dice is played; this has 
clearly the magical purpose of securing luck and 
gain for the sacrificer. At the solstitial ceremony 
an Aryan and a Sudra (representing a white and a 
black man) engage in a struggle for the possession 
of a circular white skin, the former ultimately 
wresting it from the latter; the magical aim of 
this performance is the liberation of the sun from 
the powers of darkness. In the same ceremony, as 
well as at the Soma and the horse sacrifice, there 
are certain sexual ohservam;es the obvious purpose 
of which is to produce fertility in women, A good 
example of the imitative method is the procedure 
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meant to deflect a river into another channel. The 
new course is lirst watered ; it is then planted with 
reeds ; and, finally, representatives of water, such 
as a frog and the aq[uatic plant avahaj are de- 

osited on it ; the imitation is believed to pro- 

uce the reality. 

(1) This type of magic is very frequently found 
in the particular form of rairi'mahmg. Such is the 
purpose when, at the solstitial festival, a cowhide 
is pierced with arrows — ^probably an imitation of 
the myth of India’s release of the waters by pierc- 
ing the rain-clouds (which frequently appear as 
cows in the Rigveda). On the same occasion girls 
dance round a fire with jars full of water which 
they pour out, while they sing a song calling upon 
the cows to bathe. At the ceremony of piling the 
j^e-altar jars of water are emptied on the ground, 
on which rain is thus said to be shed, and grain is 
sown on the spot. When an otter is thrown into 
the water, rain falls in abundance ; or, if any one 
desires rain, he casts herbs into the water, sub- 
merges them, and then lets them float away. 

(2) A modified form of sympathetic magic is 
dimnation, the aim of which is bo find out what is 
hidden or future, largely from the occult corre- 
spondence between the representation and the 
reality. Dreams and sacrificial and funeral rites 
are the most significant representations ; these can 
be interpreted by spiritual persons who possess 
inner illumination, strengthened by the power of 
asceticism and other magical means. From the 
direction taken by a covv at a particular point in 
the ritual it may be inferred that the sacrincer will 
attain his purpose. If at a certain sacrifice the 
fire flames up brightly, the sacrificer will obtain 
twelve villages ; if the smoke rises, he will obtain 
at least three. The fire kindled in a special v^ay 
between two armies about to fight prognosticates 
the result of the battle by the direction of the 
smoke. The observer who, at a funeral, notes 
which of the three sacred fires catches the corpse 
first can tell whether the soul of the deceased is in 
heaven, in air, or on earth. 

The following examples of divination are of a 
more general type. If one wishes to know whether 
an unborn child will be a male, the son of a Brah- 
man must touch a member of the mother ; suppos- 
ing the member has a masculine name, the child 
will be a boy. When it is desired to ascertain 
whether a girl will make a good wife, she is bidden 
to choose between various clods taken partly from 
auspicious soil (as that of a furrow or a cowslied), 
partly from an unlucky spot (as a cemetery or cross- 
roads) ; hex choice betokens her character and her 
future. A special form of prognostication is the 
foretelling of weather by old Brahmans from the 
smoke of dung. 

Mixed with the knowledge of the future obtain- 
able from a symbolic process is that derived from 
gods or spirits, by interpreting the movement, the 
flight, or the cry of animals or birds specially con- 
nected with gods or spirits, such as tlie wolf and 
hyaena, the owl, crow, pigeon, and vulture. Thus, 
in one of the tivo hymns of the Rigveda concerned 
with augury, the bird crying in the region of the 
Fathers (the south) is invoked to bring auspicious 
tidings (II. xlii, 2). Again, in one of the Sutras, the 
owl ‘ that flies to the abode of the gods ’ is addressed 
with the words, ‘ Flying round the village from left 
to right, portend to us luck by thy cry, O owl’ 
{MranyakeHn Gfhyasutra, I. xvii. 1, 3). The direc- 
tion from which the wooer will come is indicated 
by the flight of crows after the performance of the 
rite for obtaining a husband for a girl. Such omens 
seem to he a later development, resulting from the 
simplification of the symbolical method of divination 
by isolating a single feature of a complex process. 

13. Oral magic.— Magical formulae are usually 


accompanied by some ritual act ; but the spoken 
word in the form of a spell, a curse, or an oath 
also has a magical eflect by itself. 

(a) The spell. — The spell has generally a metrical 
form, being sometimes an old religious verse 
degraded to magical use. Though the formula is 
magical in application, it is in form often a mixture 
of prayer and spell, the gods being mentioned or 
invoked in it; e.g.^ ‘Between the two rows of Agni 
Vaisvanara’s teeth do I place him that plans to 
injure us when we are not planning to injure him ’ 
( Atliarvaveda, ly. xxxvi, 2 ; cf. XVI. vii. 3) ; ‘ Thy 
lunety-nine spirits, O Night, shall help and protect 
us ’ (XDC. xlvii. 3-5). It is, indeed, characteristic 
of the hymns of the Atliarvaveda to contain the 
names of numerous deities, while the panegyrics 
of the Rigveda are addressed to one only ; e.g.y 
‘ Heaven and Earth have anointed me ; Mitra has 
anointed me here; may Brhaspati anoint me; 
may Savitr anoint me ’ (Vll. xxx. 1). The magician 
very usually threatens or commands in his own 
person; e.g.^ ‘I plague the demons as the tiger 
the cattle-owners; as dogs that have seen a 
hon, they find not a refuge’ (IV. xxxvi. 6) ; ‘As 
the lightning ever irresistibly smites the tree, so 
would I to-day beat the gamesters with my dice ’ 
(VII. 1. 1) ; ‘ Swift as the wind be thou, 0 steed, 
when yoked to the car ; at Indra’s urging go, swift 
as the mind ; the Maruts shall harness thee ; Tvastr 
shall place fleetness in thy feet’ (VI. xcii. 1). But 
he also often mentions in *his spell a parallel case, 
in order to eflect his purpose, like the symbolical 
process in sympathetic ma^ic ; 6.5'., ‘ With the light 
with which the gods, having cooked porridge for 
the Brahmans, ascended to heaven, to the world of 
the pious, with that would we go to the world of 
the pious, ascending to the light, to the highest 
firmament ’ (xi. i. 37 ) ; * As one pays off a sixteenth, 
an eighth, or an entire debt, thus we transfer every 
evil (fieam to our enemy’ (Vi. xlvi. 3); ‘As the rising 
sun robs the stars of their brilliance, so I rob of 
their strength all the men and women hostile to 
me ’ (VII. xiii. 1) ; ‘ The cows have lain down in their 
resting-place ; the bird has flown to its nest ; the 
mountains have stood in their site ; I have made 
the two kidneys stand in their station ’ (VII. xevi. 1). 
A freg^iient feature of spells, in order to make sure 
of striking the injurious spirit, the seat of evil, or 
whatever else is aimed at, is the enumeration of a 
whole series of possibilities j e.^., ‘ Out of eyes, nose, 
ears, brain, neck, back, arms I drive the disease ’ 
(ll, xxxiii. 1 f.). If, however the demon is known, 
this knowledge is emphasized as bestowing magical 
power over him ; e.p'., ‘ This is thy name ; we Imow 
thy birth ; this thy father, this thy mother.’ 

On the most varied occasions spells are uttered 
without any accompanying rite. The application 
of one that may be pronounced by a man on enter- 
ing a court of justice is thus described (Farasicara 
Gfhyasutra, III. xiii. 6); ‘If he should think, 
“ This person will do evil to me,” he addresses him 
with the words, “ I take away the speech in thy 
mouth, I take away the speech in thy heart ; 
wherever thy speech is, I take it away ; what I 
say is true : fall down inferior to me.” ’ Spells are 
also uttered, e.g.^ when a man mounts an elephant, 
a camel, a horse, a chariot, when he comes to 
cross-roads, when he swims across a river, and in 
many other situations. 

A formula sometimes consists of two or three words, or even 
of one word. If a man has spoken what is unworthy of the 
sacrifice, he has only to murmur ‘ Adoration to ViSQU ' as an 
expiation. The daily repetition of the single sacred syllable 
hhul} averts death from him who utters it ; ‘he has nothing- 
to fear from senous diseases or from sorcery^ {GobMla GfJiya- 
IV. vi. 1). Again, the mere mechanical repetition of 
a prayer meant for a totaUy different purpose may have a 
magical effect, ^us, the celebrated Gayatrl verse of the 
Bigveda (m. Ixii. 10)--* We would attain that excellent glory 
of Savitr the god, that he may stimulate our prayers’— if 
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muttered 3000 times, frees a man from the sin of acceptingr 
unlawful presents. Even the formulaic use of a stereotyped 
dialogue secures the desired result. Thus, when the rite of 
parting the hair of a woman is performed, the husband asks 
her, * What dost thou see ? ’ * Offspring,* she replies 

(6) The curse , — special form of the magically 
efi'ective spoken word is the curse. The earliest 
examples of it in Vedic literature are mythological. 
In the Yajurveda [Taittirlya Samhitdi ll. vi. 6. 1) 
Agni curses the fish for betraying his hiding-place 
in the waters, predicting that men shall kill it by 
means of various artifices: * Hence men kill fish with 
various artifices, for they are cursed.’ In Tdn4ycf' 
Brdhmana (VI. v. 11) the gods curse the trees with 
the threat that they shall he cut down with an 
axe the handle of which is made from themselves. 
That the employment of actual curses was also 
common in early Vedic times is obvious, and is 
confirmed by the occurrence of many spells intended 
to counteract them or to make them recoil on him 
who utters them. The Atharvaveda contains 
several such ; 6.17., * Avoid us, 0 curse, as a burning 
fire a lake ; strike him that curses us, as the light- 
ning of heaven the tree ’ (Vl. xxxvii. 2) ; ‘ Let the 
curse go to the cursex, we crush the ribs of the 
hostile eye-conjurer ’ (ii. vii. 6 ; cf. V. xiv. 6, x. i. 5). 
Plants, such as the apcLTmrga^ are invoked to free 
from the calamity consequent on a curse. The ^ata^ 
patha Brdhmana contains several passages show- 
ing the potency attributed to curses. Thus it is there 
said (II. i. 4. 19, ill. ii. 1. 9) that, ‘ if any one ’were to 
curse him, saying, May the sacrifice turn away 
from him,” then he would indeed be liable to fare 
thus’ j ‘Were any one to curse him, saying, “ He 
shall either becomedemented or fall down heaiong,” 
then that would indeed come to pass.’ It is there 
also said that he who curses a Brahman possessed 
of certain knowledge leaves this world bereft of 
his strength and the result of his good deeds. In 
other Sutras those who raise their hand to pro- 
nounce a curse are said to be one of the seven 
kinds of assassin {Vifnu’Smfti, v. 191). 

(c) The oath. — ^This is really a curse directed 
against oneself, as is indicated by the verb Sapy 
which in the active means ‘ to curse, ^ but in the 
middle ‘to curse oneself,’ ‘to swear.’ It calls 
down on oneself and one’s belongings loss of life or 
possessions in this world and the next as a penalty 
for telling an untruth or breaking one’s word. 
Thus, in the ceremony of royal inauguration the 
priest causes the king to swear the following oath 
{Aitareya Brdhmaiiay viii. 15) : ‘ All the merit of 
my sacrifices and gifts from the day of my birth to 
the day of my death, my position, my good deeds, 
my life, my offspring shall belong to thee, if I 
deceive thee.’ If the oath is broken, the punish- 
ment ensues; e.g.y the Yajurveda (Taittiriya 
Samhitd, II. iii. 5. 1) relates how, when the moon- 
god did not keep the oath which he had sworn to 
the Creator Prajapati, he was attacked by the 
disease of consumption. 
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MAGICAL CIRCLE. — Por the ‘ operation ’ of 
‘ conjuring ’ spirits the mediaeval sorcerer sat in the 
centre of a circle described on the ground. This 
formed a spiritual harrier, protecting him. from 
ghostly attacks, while enabling bim to question bis 
‘familiars’ or other spirits from a coign of super- 
natural vantage. 

‘ Oirculi sunt munimenta quaedam quae operantes a naalis 
spiritibus reddunt tutos.’ 1 

The concepts of circle, circular, and encircling 
lend themselves naturally to dramatic ceremonial- 
ism, and ideas of continuity, finality, and eternity 
have been appropriately expressed by circular 
symbolism. 

In Scandinavian mythology a serpent engirdles the earth. 
Popilius Laanas, delivering an ultimatum from the Senate of 
Rome to King Antiochus, drew with his staff a circle round 
himself in which he awaited the reply.® 

The circular form of certain shrines and religious 
structures may involve some symbolism, possibly 
astrological. According to the Talmud, a round 
house and a three-cornered house do not become 
unclean — e.g., from the contagion of leprosy— 
whereas a square house does.^ Possibly the sacred 
number 3 renders the three-cornered house immune ; 
possibly, again, the three corners represent the 
points of supernatural weapons.^ In the case of 
the round house the idea may be that nothing can 
cling to its smooth outline. 

The circle as a supernatural protective barriei 
has several analogies in primitive custom, and 
variations of form involve corresponding variations 
of meaning. Throughout, from the earliest ex- 
amples to the latest, importance is usually attached 
to the material or the instrument with which the 
circle is traced. 

Among the Sbuswap Indiana the bed of a mourner is sur- 
rounded by thorn-bushes, the object being to ward off the ghost 
of the dead person.® The Bellacoola Indians, also of British 
Columbia, have a similar practice. Besides surrounding the 
bed with thorns, mourners cleanse their bodies while standing 
In a square formed by thorn-bushes, as a protection agamst the 
ghost.® Here the mystic zareia depends not .on its shape but 
on its completeness in the geometrical sense. 

Water and fire, excellent bulwarks both in 
human warfare and in spiritual conflict, and, 
possibly for this reason, among others, regarded as 
supreme cleansers, are often used to avert evil 
influences. 

The Laotians had a custom of keeping a fire burning in a circle 
around the bed of a mother for some weeks after child-birth. In 
Abyssinia the bed was surrounded by blazing herbs, while the 
mother herself was held in the circle by * stout young fellows.’ ? 
In a moving or dynamic form the fiery circle was used for the 
same purpose in Scotland, Morning and night fire was earned 


1 G. 0. Horst, Zauber-Bibtiothek, Mainz, 1822, lii. TO. 

2 livy, xiv. 12 ; Cdcero, Phil. viii. 8 23 ; Veil. Pat. i. 10, 

8 B. 0, Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, pp. 186, 189. 
4 ^8 seems to be one notion in the use of the pentagram or 
pentacle (see Thompson, loec. citt.). 

8 6?JS®, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 142, quoting F. Bors. 

8 Jb., pt. viL, BcOder the Beautiful, London, 1918, U. 174. 

7 J. G, Frazer, in JAI xv. [1886] 84 f. 
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round the mother till she was churched, and round the child 
till it was christened. In some parts of Scotland a fir-oandle 
was whirled three times round the bed where mother and child 
ay 1 

It has heen. suggested that in some such cases 
ihe idea was to prevent the soul in its critical state 
ifrom leaving the body, but the greater proportion 
of cases certainly depend on the idea of protecting 
the patient from external evil, though the fire- 
treatment of childbed may have originated simply 
in a primitive clinical intention of producing com- 
fort or obviating complications. 

In Ohina candles are alight round the coffin to ‘give 
light to the spirit,’ or to light him on his way.s The Caribs 
burned a fire round the grave.8 A Chinese charm consists in 
laying a circle of ashes round the dead man ; it is supposed to 
resuscitate him.^ The Eomans carried water or fire round 
mourners on their return from the funeral.® 

The curious custom of circumamhulation as a 
mark of honour was practised by Hindus, Greeks, 
and Celts. 

In ancient India, walking round a person three times to the 
right (sunwise) was a ceremony of honour,® as it was among the 
ilauls and Oelts."? The ancient Indians walked round the 
funeral pyre, as Achilles drove round the pyre of Patroclus 8 (see 
art. Oiroumambulation). The ancient Indians also practised the 
rite as a cure for a sick person.® Possibly the idea of protecting 
a person with a mobile, living ring is behind the honoiS&c 
variety. 

^ In Nias a candidate for the priesthood consorts with spirits 
m the mountains ; when he returns home, he splits a young tree 
and creeps through the fissure, ‘in the belief that any spirit 
which may stiU be clinging to Mm will thus be left sticking to 
Che tree.' Highlanders of Scotland used to send their sheep 
through hoops of rowan to ‘ward off the witches.’ ^ Similar 
customs are found in K. Europe and England as cures for 

sickness. 12 

The Lapps wore a brass ring on the right arm by way of pro- 
tection against the ghost of the dead person, 

Frazer instances superstitions about rings— -arm 
or finger rings— suggesting that the idea is to keep 
the soul in the body. For this purpose magic cords 
are tied round wrist, ankle, or Body among various 


‘To keep the soul in or the demons out’ is a 
question where convergence of practice is natural. 
In ancient India the medical magician encircled the 
bed of a woman at child-birth with black pebbles to 
ward off demons.^® This is in line with primitive 
practices mentioned above, hut a suggestion of 
Y. Henry ;^ossibly connects it with Babylonian 
magic ; he hnds in old Indian magic traces of the 
double pentacle, or Solomon’s Seal, the famous 
constituent of the mediseval magic^ circle, con- 
sisting of two equal and equilateral triangles, cut- 
ting each other so that the resulting segments are 
equal. The underlying idea may be that the 
points of the star pierce the invisible enemies.^® 
The Indian data alone show a connexion, by means 
of this astrological element, with the Semitic, and 
it is from the Semitic practice that the magical 
circle of mediaeval Europe, along with a consider- 
able body of astrological magic, was developed. 
This is a remarkable case of permeation from one 
source. Semitic magic and its conquest of Europe 
may he described, nob altogether fancifully, as a 
left-handed conmiiment to Semitic religion and 
the conquest of Europe by the Bible. 

The Babylonian texts continually refer to the 
miirtu, which Thompson iustly identifies as 'the 
prototype’ of the magical circle, possessing the 
properties of a ^ ban.’ 


1 Erftzer, iaJAIxv. 8^. note. 

Social Life cf the Chinese, New York, 1867. i 
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3 Frazer, in JAZxv. 91, note. 

Religious System of China, Leyden 

ti , VI. 952. 

® Servius, on Virgil, JSn. vi. 228 
6 SJBE ii [1897] 25, vii. [1000] 236 f 
I Celtic. ffeatheTuiovi^, London, 1892, p. 667. 

. 9/i> xlu 089?]426 

JO QB^, pt 11., Taboo, p. 175. li Ib. p 184 f. 

IB P- P- 315 f. 

1^' raffle dam Vlnde cmtique^ Pans, 1909 

p. 93. 


The ffST-pu-priest recited over the sick an incantation : ‘ (The 
man) of Ea am I, . . . the messenger of Marduk am I, . . . 
the circle of Ea is in my hand.’ 1 

In more detail, the sick person was safeguarded by an 
enchanted circle (of the nature of a tabu-mark) made with 
flour or other material, ‘ as a kind of haram through which no 
spirit could break.’ The priest first performed a ceremony of 
atonement, in which a kid was sacrificed. He flung the kid 
away, and then described the circle. ‘ Enclose the man with 
kusurra (flour), flour of lime, surround the shut gate right and 
left The ban is loosed.’ 2 A mixture of meal and lime seems 
to be intended ; both substances possessed virtue. The ‘ flour 
of Nisaha (the corn-god) ’ was the ‘ban of the great gods.’ 3 In 
another ceremony, before the god Nergal, the priest described 
With lime a circle round seven winged figures,^ and in yet 
another flour and water were used for drawing the circle.® 
Here Thompson compares the mediseval use of toe Host as a 
protection against vampires and witches. The Babylonians 
described the mixture as the * net of the corn-god.' Similarly 
the Jews of Jerusalem employed the virtues of food against evil 
influences, scattering a mixture of food round the bed of a sick 
person.® A Semitic parallel to the idea of stripping o£f evil by 
passing through a ring, or arch, or other circumscribed open- 
ing is found in a cure for headache, which consisted in making 
a circle round a desert-plant with meal, plucking it up before 
sunrise, and tying it on the head. When the plant was re- 
moved, toe headache disappeared simultaneously. On the same 
principle an ailing limb was cured by tying round it a charmed 
thread, and then casting this away, along with the sickness.? 

The development of magic, white and black, in 
Europe, and its remarkable exploitation, lasting 
till well after the scientific period had begun,® were 
hound up with Semitic animism, or rather daemon- 
ism, if the distinction may he observed. The 
causes producing a state of culture in which every 
man of science was a necromancer and conjurer of 
spirits do not concern us here, but the invariable 
employment of the magical circle fox the conjura- 
tion of spirits is typical of the culture of those 
ages. The primitive Babylonian practice was now 
divorced from medical magic. As applied to the 
evocation of elemental demons, whose aid was 
invoked for alchemical research or prophecy or evil 
magic against individuals, its main purpose was to 
protect the sorcerer from the dangerous servants 
whom he called up.® At the same time the geo- 
metrical possibilities of the circle appealed to the 
mathematical instincts of the scholar, and geo- 
metry perhaps owes something to magical experi- 
ments upon the circle. Kahbalistio lore was also 
called upon for the exploitation of names and 
numbers of power, to he inscribed in the circle. 
Here begins the positive virtue of the circle, which, 
in connexion with the universal concepts of the 
figure, made it something more than a protective 
barrier. It became rather a mystic focus of power, 
and had at least the merit of concentrating the 
alchemist’s or astrologer’s thoughts. Lastly, the 
astrological elements of the zodiacal system were 
applied to it, and it thus became an intermediai'y 
between chemistry and astronomy, as the focus to 
which were attracted the infernal and supernal 
powers alike. 

The Arabic and Hebrew developments of magic 
in the early centuries of the Middle Ages are ob- 
scure. The account given by Psellus of a JSecatinics 
circulus, 'E/cartv^s (TTpd^aXos, calls for notice, though 
its meaning is confused. He writes ; 

* Hecate’s circle is a golden sphere, enclosing a sapphire in the 
^ntre, turned by a thong of bull’s hide, and having characters 
through toe whole of it. They made conjurations by turning 
this ; and they are wont to call such things tvyyes, whether 
they have a spherical or triangular or any other shape whatso- 
ever. Shaking these, they uttered unintelligible or beastlike 
punds, laughing, and striking the bronze. It accordingly 
teaches the operation of the rite, or the motion of such a circle, 
as possessing secret power. And it is called “Hecate’s” as 
being dedicated to Hecate ; and Hecate is a divinity among the 
Ohaldseans.’i® 


' I Thompson, p, xxiii. 

2 Thompson, p. Ivii, quoting P. Haupt, AhM. und sumer, 
Keilsohfifttexte, Leipzig, 1881-82, xi. ii. 

3 Ib. p. fix. 4 J6. p. ivdii; 8 Ib. p. 123, 

ejb. p. 102. 7Jb. p. 165. 

8 See F. Barrett, Magus, London, 1801, passim, for proof 
that magic was practised at the end of the 18to century. 

< ® Ib '. if. 106 ; ‘the Circles ‘ are certain fortresses.' 

1® Rcppositio oracidomm Chaldaicorum (RC cxxii, 1183). 
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This account ina ;7 simply confusing the 
Babylonian magical circle with the Greek magical 
wheel torquilla) ; but, just as the mediaeval 
circle was made material and portable in the form 
of metal amulets and talismans, so it is possible 
that Graeco-Chaldsean superstition may have de- 
veloped the circle into a wheel like the tvy^. The 
fact that such ‘ wheels ’ were sometimes triangular 
or of other shapes is an interesting hint in the 
direction of the pentagrams and other figures with 
which the mediaeval circles were filled. Psellus 
notes that the object of the imocatio was oracular, 
the idea, no doubt, being to evoke spirits for the 
purpose of forcing them to predict future events. 
As for the Greek wheel on which the wryneck, 
was tied, there is considerable doubt as to its 
nature.^ 

The magical circle of mediseval occultism had 
innumerable varieties, according to the purpose, 
the time, and the species of spirit to be invoked ; 
and it also varied according to the predilections of 
the operator. The following may be considered 
typical examples of the method of description and 
formulae of blessing and of invocation. The magi- 
cian, after purifying himself, collected his para- 
phernalia, including his magic wand, blessed candles 
and holy water, magical sword or knife, and so 
forth, and traced the circle, usually 9 ft. in 
diameter, 2 with his wand or sword. He then 
blessed the circle, a typical blessing being ; 

‘ In the name of the holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, pro- 
ceed we to our work in these mysteries to accomplish that 
which we desire ; we therefore, m the names aforesaid, conse- 
crate this piece of ground for our defence, so that no spirit 
whatsoever shall be able to break these boundaries, neither be 
able to cause injury nor detriment to any of us here assembled ; 
but that they may be compelled to stand before this circle, and 
answer truly our demands.’ s 

More elaborate formula include such terms as : 

‘ Sanctify unto myself the circumference of nine feet about 
me, . . . from the East, GHavrab, from the West, Garron, from 
the North, Gabon, from the South, Berith.'^ 

Good spirits seem to have been invoked hut 
rarely; necromancy was also rare, though two 
forms of this were used, one in which the body 
and the other in which the ‘ shadow ’ of the dead 
was conjured. Evil spirits of power were the 
usual object of conjuration, and extraordinary 
precautions were taken in the process.® 

‘Now, if any one would call any evil spirit to the circle he 
must first consider and know his nature and to which of the 
planets it agrees and what offices are distributed unto him 
from the planet. This being known, let there be first sought 
out a place fit and convenient and proper for his invocation 
according to the nature of the planet and the quality of the 
offices of the same spirit as near as it can be done ; as if their 
power he over the sea, rivers or floods, then let the place be 
the sea-shore, and so of the rest. Then chase a convement 
time for the quality of the air (being serene, quiet, clear, and 
fitting for the spirits to assume bodies), , . , Let the circle be 
made at the place elected, as well for the defence of the invocant 
as the confirmation of the spirit. And in the circle write the 
divine general names and all those things which do yield 
defence to us ; and with them those divine names which do 
rule his planet, and the offices of the spirit himself ; likewise 
write therein the names of the good spirits which bear rule m 
the time you do this and are able to bind and constrain that 
spirit which we intend to calL 

We may add characters and pentacles® . . , frame an. 
angular figure with the inscription of such convenient numbers 
as are congruent amongst themselves to our work. . . . 
J^rther, we are to be provided with lights, perfumes, unguents 
and medicines, compounded according to the nature of the 
spirit and planet which agree with the spirit by reason of their 
natural and celestial virtue . . . holy and consecrated things 
necessary not only for the defence of the invocant and hia 
companions, hut also serving for bonds to bind and constrain 
the spirits ; such as holy papers, lamens,'^ pictures, pentacles, 

1 Of. 0. Qruppe, Qrieoh. Myth, und ReUgiomgmh,^ Munich, 
1906, pp. 851 f., 897. 

2 Barrett, ii. 106. 

8 Thompson, p. lx; Barrett, ii. 106. 

^ A. E. Waite, Ocmlt ScUnceSt London, 1891, p, i7. 

5 Barrett, ii. 69 f. . 

oPentacle (properly “pentagram) is used of any talisman 
with figures (not necessarily angular) incised or embroidered 
Within a circle. 

’ Linen or veUum plaques inscribed with figures. 


swords, sceptres, garments of convenient colour and matter. 
Then let the exorcist (sic) and his companions enter the circle.’ i 
If, after a prayer to God and an invocation, the spirit refuses 
to appear, ‘reiterate the same three times, from stronger to 
stronger, using contumelies, cursings, punishments, suspension 
from his power and office, and the like.’ If the spirit make a 
doubtful assertion, it must be tested by oath ; the operator 
stretches his sword out of the circle and swears the spirit by 
laying his hand on the sword.2 

At [last, when the operation is beginning to have effect, 
‘there will appear infinite visions, apparitions, phantasms, 
etc., beating of drums, and the sound of all kinds of musical 
instruments ; which is done by the spirits, that with the terror 
they might force some of the companions out of the circle.' 
At this point, ‘ holding the pentacle in his hand let him [the 
operator] say. Avoid hence these iniquities.’ 3 The spirit invoked 
would now normally appear, 

A plain circle was the exception. In some, two 
diameters were drawn in the torm of a cross, ^ but, 
as a rule, the circle included a pentagram or com- 
bination of pentagrams. Two intersecting penta- 
grams, viz. two eq^uilateral and equal triangles 
cutting each other so that their segments are equal, 
constituted Solomon’s Seal ; ® this seems to nave 
been often regarded as more efficacious than the 
circle itself. These triangles were described before 
the circle, a frequent method being to draw a 
9 ft. square, then the diagonals, and then the 
circle round the square.® An inner circle was 
described at a distance of a foot from the outer, 
and between these were inscribed various ‘ names 
of power,’ or injunctions to the spirits, Alpha, 
Ome^a, On Adonai, El-JZebaoth, Tetragrammaton, 
Elohim, Jahweh ; ‘ I forbid thee, Lucifer, to enter 
within this circle,’ * Obey me, Frimost,’ being ex- 
amples of these.’ The mystic combination Agla 
was a favourite. Dove’s blood, especiall;^ that of 
a white dove, was sometimes used for writing these 
names and formulse.® The circle, figures, and 
names might be described with holy water, char- 
coal, or consecrated chalk ; when the magical knife 
was used for the drawing, the lines were sprinkled 
with holy water. This knife, which also served 
to frighten the spirits,® should have a black handle 
of sheep’s horn, and the steel should have been 
tempered in the Mood of a black cat and the juice 
of hemlock. For more important operations, 
especially in black magic, as when using the 
‘great kabbalistic circle,’ the tracing should be 
done with the magical stone Ematille.-^® A curious 
refinement was a gate in the circumference, by 
which the operator and his associates might go out 
and in ; on leaving the circle, they closed the gate 
by inscribing names and pentacles, The more 
elaborate circles were filled with names and kab- 
balistio figures and ‘ characters.’ Candles and 
vervain crowns were placed within the circle, and 
the operator had with him gold or silver coins to 
fling to the spirit when evoked, the ‘ seals ’ to be 
shown to the spirit, and talismans, generally made 
of coloured satin embroidered with silver. Incense 
was burned within the circle, or it was perfumed 
with musk, and holy water was sprinkled over it. 
When the preparations were complete, the operator 
and his associates stood or sat in the centre of the 
circle, often in small circles marking their places, 
and the operator began his invocation of the spirit 
retired. 

The ‘great kabbalistic circle’ was made with 
strips of the skin of a sacrificed kid. These were 

1 Barrett, ii. 99 f . 2 jj,. ii, loi f . 

8 Ib. li. lli, 4 Horst, li. 103. 

5 A. E. Waite, The Book of Ceremonial Magto^ London, 1911, 
p. 221 ; Barrett, ii. 109. 

8 Waite, Occult S&ienoeSf p. 46. 

7 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 286 ; Horst, ii. 103 ; Barrett, 
li. 110, 

8 Ib 

9 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, pp. 280, 822, 286, 164, 166. 

10 Xb, p. 244 ; Waite, Occult Saenzs, p, 60. 

U Waite, Cereimnial Magic, p. 8;2. 

13 16. p. 186 1 

13 Ib pp. 244, 226, 124 ff., 321. 
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fixed in the ground or floor by nails. Five con- 
centric circles, close together, formed a strong 
protective cirenmferenee. A triangle took the 
place of the pentagram, and three small circles 
were deseiibed for the stations of the operator and 
assistants.^ 

The elaboration of geometrical design and astro- 
logical figures within the circle was connected 
with its positive efficacy for conjuration and con- 
trol of the spiiit. Thus Giordano Bruno writes : 

* 0 1 quanta virtus esfc mtersecutionibus circulorum et quara 
sensibus hominum occulta ! Oum caput Draconis in Sagittario 
exstitent, diacedio lapide posito in aqua, naturaliter spiritus 
ad dandum responsa veniunt.’ 2 

Consultation of the stars and seasons was 
essential. 

*Oportet in oonstituendo circulo considerare quo tempore 
anni, qua bora circulum facias, quos spiritus advocare velis, 
eui stellae et regioni praesmt, et quas funotiones habeant.* s 

For summoning chance sj^irits or seeing visions 
generally, a circle was made (probably at cross- 
roads) and perfumed, and the operator had to walk 
round its circumference, east to west, till he was 
giddy.'* For necromancy the churchyard was an 
appropriate site.^ The operator wore elaborate 
vestments, and was anointed with holy oil. 

The circle was invariably obliteratecl on the con- 
clusion of the operation.® A similar practice of 
destroying the traces of magical rites is regular 
throughout the history of magic, even in primitive 
culture. 

The talismans, pentacles, or seals, used freely 
by the magician, depended largely upon the 
magical circle which was described round them. 
Here, as in the large operating circle, the more 
concentric circles, the more potent the efficacy. 
Against the attacks of spirits they were very 
powerful, 'presiding with wonderful influence.^ ^ 
They were exhibited to the spirit on its appear- 
ance ; by their means the operator bound the 
spirit, and was able to prevent it from departing 
‘without a licence.^ The issue of the licence was 
an important detail j if it was omitted, the death 
of the operator might result.® The first virtue of 
a seal was from the star under whose influence it 
was, and, accordingly, it would be made of gold, if 
the planet were the sun, of iron, if the planet were 
Mars,® Seals ‘of the names of God’ were most 
powerful. Others had the names of angels, such 
as Haphael, Michael, Gabriel, inscribed between 
two concentric circles. Those which may be dis- 
tinguished as pentacles proper had a Solomon’s 
SeM surrounded b^^ a circle. The most usual 
form had enclosed within the circle the ‘ table ’ of a 
planet. These tables, it is interesting to note, 
were * magical squares ’ in the mathematical sense 
(see below). Each planet, and each of the other 
forces, had its own magical squares. The Seal 
had an obverse and a reverse, and was the size of 
a large medallion. In connexion with the penta- 
gram, this figure was a synonym for health. It 
was also developed into a continuous figure, by 
combining two, resulting in five, not six, pointjs.^ 

The ‘characters’ of spirits were taken by the 
operator within his cii-cle. These were in a book, 
which, when completed, was consecrated in a 
triangle described just outside the circle.^* When 
a spirit appeared, it was asked to place its hands 
on its ‘character’ and swear. 

Mediaeval amulets for general use were frequently 
stamped with the magical circle in its numerous 

1 Wftite, OccttZt ScimceSf'p. 60, Ceremonial Magto, p. 

2 De Monadet 139, quotea in Horst, lii. 70. 

® 4 Barrett, ii. 95 ; see also 91. 

e 16. u. 69. 

6 Waite, Occult Sciences, p. i8, 7 Barrett, U. 109. 

8 Ib, 11 . 116 f. ; Horst, iu. 98 ff., U2, 161. 

8 Barrett, i. 88, 174. lo Xb, I 88, ii. 41, 80, 109. 

n 16. i. H8, m. 12/6.11. 41, 13/6.11,66.41. 

14 Ib. ii. 00 f. 16 Xb, ii. 66 f., 90. 


varieties, as also were talismans of various make. 
The latter were efiective, as a rule, only in co- 
operation with a ring engraved with ‘ characters.’ 
This was worn on the finger, and the talisman on 
the arm or body.^ The magician’s wand was some- 
times pliant and could he made into a circle, the 
ends being joined by a gold chain.^ Described 
on parchment, the magical circle served as a basis 
for astrological calculations. This use was pre- 
valent wherever Arabic culture penetrated. Thus, 
in Malaysia at the present time the circle is em- 
ployed for all kinds of divination. To select a 
lucky day for a journey or business, a circle en- 
closing a beptacle is used, but every alternate day 
is skipped, the lines of the continuous beptacle 
running from, e.g.^ Sunday to Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Sunday, 
and so on.® This beptacle is an ingenious develop- 
ment of the double pentaele. Magic squares of 
three or five numbers enclosed in a circle are less 
frequently used. Another form of divinatory 
circle has only radii from the centre. Colours 
emphasize the various parts of these circles.* 

As a mathematical curiosity, the so-called magi- 
cal circle is a development from the magical square, 
known since the earliest Arabic science. The 
latter is a square divided into smaller squares in 
each of which a number is written, and so arranged 
that the sum of the numbers in any row, horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal, is always the same. The 
magical circle, ox circle of circles, has numbers 
in concentric circles Avith radial divisions, possess- 
ing the same property as the rows in the magical 
square,® 

Litbrature,— I n critical literature, R. C. Thompson, 

Magic, London, 1908, and G. C. Horst, Zauber-JSibhothek, 
Mamz, 1822, are the best of a very few. Francis Barrett, 
himself an adept, remains the most usef d of the uncritical 
exponents, in his Magus, London, 1801, 

A. E. Crawley. 

MAGYARS.— See Huistgabiahs. 

MAHABAN (Skr. mahd, ‘great,’ vana, Hindi 
ban, ‘ forest *). — ^A sacred town in the Mathura Dis- 
trict of the Dnited Provinces and Oudh, on the left 
bank of the river Jumna ; lat, 27” 27' N., long. 70“ 
45' B. ; famous as the scene of the adventures of 
Krsna as a child. 

Here and at Gokul (gf.'V.), as might have been 
anticipated, the places where the young god was 
attacked by the witch PfitanS,, where he played 
his pranks in the dairy and was saved from the 
falling wooden mortar, and where he overcame the 
demons Tpnavarta and Sakata are now shown. 
Mahaban ivas, in reality, only the water-side 
suburb of Gokul, which has now appropriated 
much of its sanctity, possibly because Mahaban 
never recovered from its sack by Mafimud of 
Ghazni in a.d 1017 (H. M. Elliot, Mist, of India, 
London, 1867-77, ii. 458, 460). In the fort are 
found fragments of Buddhist sculptures, and it is 
believed that Mahaban was the site of some of the 
Buddhist monasteries which, in the time of the 
Chinese pilmm Fa-Hian, stood on both hanks of 
the river. The existing temples are modern and 
mean. Only one is of any importance, that dedi- 
cated to Mathuranath, K^’^na as lord of Mathura. 
The most interesting building, however, is that 
known as Assi Khambhs, ‘the eighty pillars,’ 
which also has the name Chhathi Pilna, so called 
because women come here to be purified on the 
sixth day {chka^hl) after child-hirtn, and here the 
cradle [pdlnd) of the infant god is exhibited. In 
its original form it seems to have been a Buddhist 
building, afterwards used for Hindu ceremonial, 
and fin^y converted into a Muhammadan mosque. 

1 Waite, CeremmigZ Magic, p. 124 ff. 2 /&. p. iso, 

* W. W. Skeat, JkfaZa^ Magic, London, 1900, p. 668. 

4 26. pp. 666, 660. ® O. A. M. Eenneil, in BBr^, s,v. 
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Tile style of the colonnades closely resembles that 
of the more famous building of the same class near 
the Qutb Minar at Delhi [q.'i).), and both buildings 
have been ascribed to the same age, the close of 
the 12th cent. A.D. The most remarkable feature 
in this building is that one half of the southern 
end consists of She shrine of a Hindu temple almost 
undisturbed, with the original roof still in position. 

Literature. — ^The history, legends, and architecture of the 
place have been fully described by F. S. Growse, MathuraK 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 272ff., and A Fuhrer, Monumental 
Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, do. 1891, p. 103 f. ; I6?7xvi. [1908] 427 f. 

W. Ckooke. 

MAHABHARATA. — The Mahdhhdrata is an 
epic poem of India in eighteen books, containing 
altogether about 400,000 verses of eight and eleven 
syllables each, although these verses are united 
into stanzas (called HoJca and tristubh) of four 
verses each, so that the Hindus call it a poem of a 
lakh (100,000) of stanzas. The books are of very 
unequal length, varying from a few hundred 
to several thousand stanzas, and there is also a 
supplementary book— the Earimmia^oi 16,000 
stanzas. The matter of the poem is partly narra- 
tive and partly didactic. The epic proper contains 
about 20,000 stanzas embedded in and embellished 
by moral, political, religious, and metaphysical 
dissertations, the whole forming a heterogeneous 
mass of tale and teaching, which gradually accumu- 
lated around the epic kernel. As a tale the 
Mahdhhdrata (‘Great Bharata’ story) represents 
in its oldest form the 'purdna^ or ancient tale, in 
distinction from the kavya^ or studied, elegant 
poem, of which the other epic, called the Bdmd- 
yana {q.v.), is the representative. It is probably 
older in its oldest parts than the Bdmdyana, and 
yet in its entirety much later. It belongs rather 
to western (‘Midland ') India, while the BdmdyaTj^a 
belongs to the east. It celebrates Krsna as repre- 
sentative of Visnu on earth, while Bdmdy ana 

celebrates Eama. Fmally, it has not the unity of 
the Bdmdyana, nor was it written by one poet, as 
was the Mdmdyana, According to a tradition 
still extant in the work itself, the Mahdhhdrata 
at first contained only 8800 stanzas and was 
subsequently increased to 24,000, after which it 
was again enlarged by the addition of numerous 
episodes till it reached its present size. The chief 
individual characters in the poem are known in 
part in ancient literature, hut not the popular 
characters, the heroes of the winning side in the 
story as now extant. The war waged was between 
the old and the new ; the date of the poem as it 
stands cannot, therefore, he that of the antique 
characters of the Brahmanic age. As a whole, the 
poem dates from about the 2nd cent. B.C., extend- 
ing to the 2nd cent. A.D., or, with the margin 
allowed by some scholars, its period extends from 
400 B.C. to A.D. 400, this representing the centuries 
during which the whole poem was developed into 
its present shape. The additions since A.D, 400 
must have been slight, though it is possible that 
one of the most probable references to Christ- 
ianity in the poena, contained in the story of the 
White Island (xii. 335-339), was among such 
‘ latest additions.’ The material wrought into the 
oem is in part older than the poem itself, probably 
y centuries, especially the narrative and didactic 
episodes, some of which seem to be of Buddhistic 
origin. But the mass of the poem is greater than 
the epic narrative itself, and this mass, being 
largely didactic, led to the theory that the epic 
was originally didactic only, the narrative ^ of 
human conquest being utilized as a frame on which 
to hang interminable sermons. This theory, put 
forth by Dahlmann, was further burdened with the 
tliesis that the encyclopaedic epic dated from pre- 
Buddhistic times and was the work of one author j 


but neither this most improbable hypothesis nor 
the basic theory— to wit, that the epic proper was 
merely ancillary to the didactic mass — has obtained 
general recognition. It is merely the exaggeration 
of a truth not denied by any one, viz. that moral 
and narrative poetry have always been more or 
less commingled m India. If the hypothesis of 
Dahlmann could he established, it would, of course, 
tend to show that Buddhism had been very much 
over-rated as an originator of ethical teaching. 
Very simple critical tests show, however, that no 
such great antiquity can he assigned to the 
Mahdhhdrata ; the metre alone proves that it 
belongs to a period much later than that of 
Buddhistic beginnings. The epic is first mentioned 
in the Grhyasutras, withal not the earliest [Akvald- 
yana Grhyasutra^ iii. 4), to which there is no 
cogent reason to ascribe an antiquity greater than 
the 3rd cent. B.C., and it is not impossible that even 
this reference may be interpolated. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the Greeks refer to an Indian Homer 
(Dio Chrysostom, Orat. liii. 6), and this perhaps 
implies the supposititious author or compiler 
Vyasa, to whose activity the Hindus give the name 
of authorship of the epic, as they say that Vyasa 
compiled or arranged the Vedas — a story without 
any historical importance. Not more successful 
has been the counter-theory of Holtzmann, who 
holds that the epic was much later than the 
Chiistian era. He would date the Mahdhhdrata 
from the 5bh to the 9th cent. A.D., and thinks that 
the story as we have it is an inversion of an older 
epic, in which not the Pandus hut the Kurus were 
the characters originally besung by some earlier 
poet, and that it is due to the retention of older 
material that sins ascribed to the Pandus and their 
ally Krsna have been kept in the poem of to-day. 
This theory also has failed to find recognition, in 
part because it ignores the weight of inscriptional 
evidence, which shows that, half a millennium 
before the Mahabhdrata^ according to this theory, 
had been completed, it was already of the size it is 
now. 

The completed Mahdhhdrata represents an age 
well acquainted -with foreign nations, even Greeks, 
Scythians, Persians, and Chinese being occasionally 
referred to in it (c.g^., v. 19) \ it represents also a 
time of empire, when, however exaggerated, the 
conquest of all India was regarded as quite a possible 
feat. It shows a superficial knowledge of the 
extreme north and south and a very intimate 
knowledge of Middle India. Castes are recognized 
as orders of society naturally, or, rather, divinely, 
established (c.gr., xii. 72, 297). Heterodox beliefs 
are freely discussed ; outlandish morals are gravely 
reproved (e.^., viii. 45). Sail is approved, hut is not 
regarded as imperative ; the ethical standard is 
high, Buddhist remains and Hindu temples are 
mentioned (e.^r,, iii. 190). Difterent epochs have 
amalgamated their beliefs in regard to the gods. 
In one episode the Vedic gods are paramount; in 
another the authority of Brahma is mpreme; 
elsewhere Vi^nu is the one great god, or Siva alone 
is God and Vi^nu is his representative. Only one 
late passage recogniz^ the Trimurti, or triad of 
Brahma, Vi^nu, and Siva, as three forms of one 
god (ui. 272). 

The Mahdhhdrata begins with an Introduction, 
or Book of Beginnings, which tells how the child- 
hood of the heroes was passed and gives their 
origin, and also, incidentally, the origin of gods 
and men in general. Por the story, it may be 
compressed into the following statements. Two 
brothers, Dhrtarastra and Papdu, axe educated by 
their uncle Bhisma’. The former brother grows up 
and marries a western woman, GandhSri, who has 
a hundred pons, called Kurus. Pandu has two 
wives, one of whom, MadrI, commits sail at his 
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death ; the other, Prtha or Kunti, survives Pandii 
and brings up his five childreiij called the Pandus, 
who are really sous of the gods, whom Kunti and 
Madri had invoked. These sons are Yudhi^thira 
(son of the god Dharma, or Right), Bhima (son of 
the wind-god), Arjuna (the chief hero of the epic, 
son of Indr a), and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva 
(sons of the Alvins, or Dioskouroi). After this 
Introduction, which, like most childhood-recitals, 
is in general late, comes the ‘ Sablia,’ the title of 
the second parvan (hook), taken from the assembly 
in the gaming-hall [sabhd)^ where the epic drama 
begins. At Hastinapur (about 60 miles north of 
B^hi) the Kuius hold an assembly, to which they 
have invited the Pandus, who, after various adven- 
tures, had built a town at Indraprastha (near Delhi). 
The Kurus intended to cheat the Pandus out of 
their kingdom by a game of dice, since they were 
afraid of the waxing power of their cousins, 
Yudhisthira plays away all his wealth and king- 
dom, and finally his brothers and himself. Then 
he plays Krsni, the daughter of Drupada, poly- 
androns wife of the five brothers, and loses her. 
Once more he plays, all that he has lost against 
term of exile, and on losing again he and 
his brothers and wife are driven ignominiously 
forth to live for twelve years in the forest. The 
third hook is called ‘Vana’ (^Forest’), and nar- 
rates the life of the exiles. It is a storehouse of 
legend and tales, such as the story of Savitri, and 
that of Nala and Damayanti, told to relieve the 
tedium of exile. The fourth hook receives its 
name * Virata ’ from the name of the king with 
whom the Pandus take refuge at the close of the 
twelfth year, they stay in town collecting allies 
and assisting Virata against attacks by the Kurus. 
They are at first disguised, and incidents of court 
life form the main part of this hook, which is 
obviously, in its details, a late part of the epic. 
The fifth book is called * Udyoga ’ (* Preparation for 
War’). Krsna (Visnu) is now enlisted upon the 
side of the Pandus, as, with her brother’s consent, 
Arjuna has married his sister after eloping with 
her. The following four books are named from 
the leaders in the battle which nqw takes place, 
* Bhi§ma,’ ' Dropa,’ ‘ Karna,’ and ‘ Salya.’ Bhisma 
and Drona are the uncle and teacher respectively 
of the cousins now at war. Into the * Bhisma 
Parvan/ at the beginning of the battle, is inserted 
the long poem called Bhagamd^Gltd (^.). This 
hook ends with the fall of Bhisma, andJDrona then 
assumes the leadership of the’ Kurus. Numerous 
encounters are described with wearisome iteration, 
and Siva is lauded as the great One Ood. Karna, 
the half-brother of the Pandus, son of the sun-god, 
had been insulted by the refusal of Kr^na to recog- 
nize him as a worthy knight when she chose her 
husband, and had taken part with the Kurus 
against his brothers. He now leads them into 
battle, but is slain by Arjuna. This leads to the 
‘Salya Parvan’ (ninth hook), in which Mya is 
made leader of the Kurus j; but, with the exception 
of a few warriors, they are all routed and slain, 
and the chief Kuru prince is killed (after the battle) 
by Bhima. The tenth book is called * Sauptika ’ 
(‘ Night- Attack ’), and describes how the surviving 
Kurus make an attack by night on the camp of 
the nctors, killing aU the army except the PSndus 
themselves. It is followed by a short book called 
‘Stri’ (‘‘Women’), wluch gives an account of the 
lamentation of women over their dead. The war 
is now over ; but Bhisma has miraculously sur- 
vived, and in the long didactic books called ‘ S§.nti ’ 
and ‘Anu^asana’ he is resurrected to preach re- 
ligion and philosophjr, and give rules of ethical 
behaviour. Yudhisthira is crowned empetbr, and 
in the fourteenth, hook, called ^livamedhika’ 
(* Horse-Sacrifice he performs the horse-sacrifice, 


which is the sign of undisputed lordship (see art. 
A^VAMEDHA). Into this book is inserted (16-51) 
the Anugltdi a poem imitative of ttie Bhagavad- 
GUd. The fifteenth book, called ‘ Asramavasika ’ 
(‘ Hermitage ’), takes up the life of Dhrtarastra and 
his queen, who, with Kunti, the Pandus’ mother, 
retire into the woods, where they are burned. The 
sixteenth hook, called ‘ Mausala ’ (‘ Club-Battle’), 
tells of the death of Krsna and his brother Bala- 
deva, and the fate of their city Dvaraka, which 
was flooded by the sea. The family of Kr§na, the 
Yadus (Yadavas), are cursed by a Brahman, and 
destroy each other. The seventeenth book, ‘ Maha- 
prasthanika’ (‘ Great Renunciation’), tells how the 
Pandus give up their kingdom and climb to heaven 
by way of the northern mountains ; this is supple- 
mented by the last book of the epic proper, called 
‘ Svargarohana’ (‘Ascent to Heaven’), describing 
the journey. To this is later added the Earivanda 
(‘Genealogy of Visnu’), a long account in three 
sections of the life and family of Krsna as a form 
of Vi§nu. It has, in part, the characteristics of a 
Parana and is, without doubt, a subsequent 
addition, dating perhaps from the 2nd cent, of our 
era, though generally regarded as still later. 

The Mahdhhdrata may be viewed as a rich store 
of philosophical and religious lore as well as a tale, 
and as embodying important geographical and his- 
torical data. It undoubtedly reflects some real 
contest, which may have taken place about a mil- 
lennium before our era. It extols the lunar race 
(the other epic, the Bamayana^ extols the solar 
race), and derives the heroes from kings who 
descended from Soma, the moon-god, himself the 
son of the seer Atri. Budha, son of Soma, had as 
wife Ha, a daughter of Iksvaku of the solar line. 
Their son was Pururavas) whose son, Ayus, was 
the father of Nahusa, the father of Yayati, from 
whom came Puru and Yadu, the ancestors of all 
the lunar race, Yadu being the ancestor of Krsna, 
and Pfiru being the ancestor of Bharata and Kuru, 
whose descendant, Santanu, was the father of 
Bhisma (above) by the goddess Ganga (the river 
Ganges). Sfintanu’s wife, Satyavati, was also the 
mother of Vyasa and of Vichitravirya, who died 
without children ; but Vyasa raised up children 
for him, and these were !C)hptara§tra and PUndu. 
If these legends he reconstructed historically with 
the aid of the Puranic lists of kings, they show 
that a real historical ’background is reflected in the 
maze of myth, The polyandry of the Pandus is a 
trait of certain hill- tribes, and is not unknown on 
the plains; it is undoubtedly a genuine bit of 
tradition which serves to mark the Pfindus as a 
ruder race than the old and long-respected Kurus. 

An attempt to group the participants in the 
great war according to their place of origin has 
been made by F. E. Pargiter {JEAS, 1908, 
pp. 309-336, and 1910, pp. 1-56), who seeks in this 
examination to determine whether the theory of 
successive invasions leaving inner and outer rings 
of Aryans in India can be substantiated thereby ; 
but the result seems to leave considerable doubt as 
to such invasions having left traces in the poem, 
though the theory of successive invasions may be 
substantiated on other grounds. The didactic 
teaching of the epic is not confined to any one 
part of the work, and from a general view or this 
teaching it is evident that a later pantheistic 
system has become amalgamated with the dualistic 
doctrines of the Sankhya philosophy in its later 
theistio tendency, as represented by the Yoga, 
This mixed system is represented not only in tne 
Bhagavad-Gttdi hut in the Anugitd and in the 
philosophical chapters of the twelfth and thirteenth 
books. The outcotoe of the systematic speculation 
is in accord with the teaching of the Yedanta, hut 
the terminology and basic ideas are those of the 
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Sankhya sjrstem throughout. The chief interest 
of the leligious doctrine lies in the insistence upon 
the^ loving devotion of the worshipper and the 
saving grace of the supreme spirit (see Bhakti- 
MARGA). Krsna as a form of Visnu is not revered 
(as later) in his child-form, nor is anything made 
of his being the lover of milk-maids, though both 
traits are recognized. They come out strongly in 
the EarivamSa and later Puranas, and it is perhaps 
not unjustifiable to conclude that they did not 
form part of the worship as originally adopted into 
Brahmanism. 

Directly opposed to Krsna-Visnuism is the ^iva- 
cult also found in the epic, as already indicated. 
This cult appears to have been set against that of 
the Krsna-worshippers by the more orthojiox up- 
holders of Brahmanism, although neither Siva nor 
Krsna was a Vedic god. But Siva had long been 
recognized as a form of the Vedic Eudra, and, 
though probably at first a popular god, like Krsna, 
he was already accepted by the Brahman priests. 
The parts of the poem exalting Siva as All-god or 
as the One God are not early; on the contrary, 
they bear the marks of later composition and the 
trait now so familiar, that of phallus-worship, 
appears only in a few late passages. As this aspect 
cannot be in itself a late feature, it must have 
acquired the seal of respectability only by degrees, 
being probably repugnant to the orthodox priests 
of Brahma. The special sectarian cults or forms of 
cults as advocated in the Puranas are unknown in 
the epic. The cult of Visim is that of the panthe- 
istic All-god ; the cult of Siva is that of the only 
One God. But, with the opposing claims of each 
sect, each god gradually assumes the distinctive 
attributes of the other. Visnu is the one theistic 
god and Siva is the pantheistic All-god. Each in 
turn claims to be maker, preserver, and destroyer ; 
and Brahma also, though originally creator-god, 
becomes destroyer as well, till all three, the sec- 
tarian Klr§na-Vi§nu and Siva and the older Brahma 
of Brahmanism, coalesce into the 'one god with 
three forms,’ or, as the Hindu says, * three gods^and 
one form.’ Besides these great gods it is noteworthy 
that a revival of sun-worship leads to strange 
exaltation of the sun as supreme god (but only in 
late passages), probably because of the identifica- 
tion of Visnu with the sun on the one hand and the 
later Persian sun-worship on the other ; for, though 
the epic was probably rounded out to its present 
size by the 2nd cent, of our era and was virtually 
complete in all probability as an epic two or three 
centuries before (by 100 B.C.), yet numerous epi- 
sodes and laudatory hymns have been added at all 
times, as may be seen by the manifold additions 
in the recently published southern text of the epic, 
which contains thousands of verses in great part of 
this character (in part, narrative). Of such sort 
also are the hymns to Durga and probably also the 
exaltation of Skanda as the great army-leader of 
the gods, raised far above his earlier conception. 
All these later additions axe of priestly sectarian 
origin. The original lay of the Bharata war may 
also have been of priestly rather than of popular 
origin, though * hero-lauds ’ sung by hired minstrels 
are not unknown in early literatmxe. But it was 
part of the business of the king’s chaplain to recite 
laudations in his honour, and it is not impossible 
that some chaplain of the epic kings may have ex- 
panded the theme, for not only the king living but 
‘dead kings and their glory ^formed the topic of 
lays and eulogies. The completed Mahabharata 
was intended for recital, but this was in dramatic 
form, so that even to this day it is acted as well as 
recited by the purveyors of amusement at country 
fairs, 

LiTBRAirmiB. — M. Monier - Williams, Indian Wisdom^ 
London, 1876; J. Dablmann, Das Mdhdbhdrata als JSpos 
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V. Vaidya, The Mahdbhdrata : a Criticism, Bombay, 1904 ; R. 
Garbe, Die Bhagavadgltd, Leipzig, 1905. See also lor general 
analysis and extracts: J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 
London, 1868-72: A. Weber, Indische Literaturgeschickte, 
Berlin, 1876 ; A, A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Ziterature, 
London, 1900; M. Winternitz, Gesch. derindischen Litteratur^ 
Leipzig, 1909, i. ; L. von Schroeder, Indians Literatur und 
Cultur, do. 1887; for special studies see E. Washburn 
Hopkms, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, and Epic 
Mythology, Strasaburg, in press. A. M. Pizzagalli, Ndstika, 
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E. Washburn Hopkins. 

MAHABODHI.— See Gaya. 

MAHAR, MHAR, MEHRA. — One of the 
menial or depressed castes of W. India and the 
Deccan, numbering 3,342,680 at the Census of 
1911. Their name is very doubtfully connected by 
G. Oppert {Orig, Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or 
India^ London, 1893, p. 28 ff.) with that of the 
ancient Indian Malla ; and, according to J. Wilson 
{Indian CasU^ Bombay, 1877, ii. 48), they gave 
their name to the country of Maharastra, from 
which the Marathas take their title. They are 
practically all Hindus by religion. Another caste, 
the phed ox piier, is sometimes included with 
them," and, if not identical, they are allied, with 
the Holeya menials of the Madras Presidency (E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S, India^ Madras, 
1909, ii. 329 ff.). 

In the Central Provinces ‘the Mahars say they are descended 
from Mahamuni, who was a foundling picked up by the goddess 
Parvati on the banks of the Ganges At that time beef had not 
become a forbidden food ; and when the divine cow, Tnpad 
Gayatri, died, the gods determined to cook and eat her body, 
and Mahamuni was set to watch the pot boiling. He was as 
inattentive as King Alfred, and a piece of flesh fell out of the 
pot. Not wishing to return the dirty piece to the pot, Mahamuni 
ate it ; but the gods discovered the delinquency and doomed 
him and his descendants to live on the flesh of dead cows' 
(B. V. Russell, Central Provinces Ethnographic Survey, pt. ix,, 
Allahabad, 1911, p. 84 ; cf. E. J. Kitts, Census Report, Berar, 
1881, p. 114 n.). 

Their religion is of the primitive animistic type, 
with a veneer of Hinduism. In the Khandesh 
District they keep the regular Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and worship the pouular gods of that 
country — ^Vi§nu, or Vithoha ; Siva as Khandoba ; 
Mahasoba, an evil spirit who abides in an unhewn 
stone smeared with red lead ; Bhairoba, or Siva 
in his terrible Bhairava form ; and the Mother- 
goddess in the form of Ai Bhavflni, whose image 
they keep in their houses. Besides these they 
worship snakes and the spirits of their dead 
ancestors {BG xii. [1880] 1181, xvii [1884] 172 ff.). 
At a temple in Kathiawar the Dheds worship what 
ip really an image of Vi^nu reposing on his serpent 
Se§a as Hani, who is said to have been a deified 
woman of the caste. Women who are unable to 
nurse their babies and owners of cows which give 
a scanty supply of milk vow to wash this image in 
milk if their milk he increased {BG xiii. [1884] 
415). 

In the Central Provinces * the great body of the caste 
worship the ordinary deities Devi, Hanuman, Dulha Deo, and 
others, though, of course, they are not allowed to enter Hindu 
temples. They principally observe the Holi and DasahrS. festivals 
and the days of the new and full moon On the festival of 
Nagpanchmi they make an image of a snake with flour and 
sugar and eat it. At the sacred AmbSIa tank at Ramtek ttie 
Mahars have a special bathing-ghat set apart for them, and they 
may enter .the citadel and go as far as the lowest step leading 
up to the temples: here they worship the god and think 
that he accepts their oflerings. They are thus permitted to 
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traverse the outer enclosures of the citadel, which are also 
sacred. In Wardha the Mahars may not touch the shrines of 
Mahadeo, but must stand before them with their hands joined. 
They may sometimes deposit offerings with their 9 ^^ hands on 
those of Bhimsen, originally a Goijd and Mata Devi, the 
goddess of smallpox.* ^ . t, . 

Itt Berar tney worship a curious collection of 
doitieSj among whom are included the archangels 
Gahiiel, Azrael, Michael, and Anadm, all of whom, 
they say, come from Pandharpur. In Berar the 
worship of these archangels was probably borrowed 
from the Muhammadans ; but in Gujarat it was 
apparently taken from Christianity. 

‘It seems that the attraction which outside faiths exercise on 
the Mahars is the hope held out of ameliorating the social 
degradation under which they labour, itself an outcome of the 
Hindu theory of caste. Hence they turn to Islam or to what is 
probably a degraded version of the Christian story because these 
religions do not recognise caste, and hold out a promise to the 
Mahar of equality with his co-rehgionists, and in the case of 
Christianity of a recompense in the world to come for the 
sufferings which he has to endure in this one. Similarly the 
Mahars are the warmest adherents of the Muhammadan saint 
Sheikh Farid, and flock to the fairs held in bis honour at Girar 
m Wardha and Pratapgarh in Bhandara, where he is supposed 
to have slain a couple of giants ’ (Russell, p. 90 fS.). 

Literature. — ^Besides the authorities quoted in the art. see 
Cemm Mepoott Central Provinces^ 1901, 1 . 182, Bombay^ 1911, i. 
287 ; A. Baines, Ethnography i^GIAP 11 . 6], Strassburg, 
1912, p. 70 f. W. GROOKE. 

MAHATMA.— See Theosophy, 

MAHAVASTU. — The Mahavastu, one of the 
most noteworthy hooks of Buddhist antiquity, is 
a huge confused compilation of legends ‘on the 
origins of Buddhism, on the persons of its founder 
[up to the gift of the jetavana] and his first 
disciples — in a word, on that ensemble which, 
with infinite varieties of detail, crossed and rami- 
fied in^ every way, is the common property of all 
Buddhists,* Besides all this, it includes a gnomic 
treasure, which is also traditional, an enormous 
mass of (‘birth-stories*) and tales, certain 

dogmatic speculations (see below, § 3), intermin- 
able lists of Buddhas — ■* needless digressions, mere 
padding — two, three, four accounts and more of 
the same episode, from different sources, sometimes 
contradictory, sometimes following one another, 
sometimes scattered through the book, dovetailed 
into one another, dismembered, lacerated.*^ 

The interest attaching to the Mahavastu is of 
many kinds; (1) it is a book of vinaya (^discip- 
line of one of the ancient sects, and its history, so 
far as it can be traced, is instructive ; (2) it is a 
vast reperto^ of legend and folklore, which, when 
compared with Pali literature, supplies innumer- 
able documents on the nature ana primitive state 
of Buddhist tradition ; (3) the Mahavastu^ from 
the point of view of dogmatic ideas, marks a period 
or a transition stage between the Hinayana and 
the Mahayana ; ana (4) its language, too, deserves 
attention. 

I. History and contents.— The Mahavastu, or, 
according to the colophon (which is open to sus- 
picion), Mahavastv-'Ovadana, claims to he a part 
of the Vinayapitalca, of the ‘recitation* (i.e. the 
canon) of the Lokottaravadin Mahasanglfikas of 
the Madhyade^a. 

(1) The Mahasanghikas are one of the old sects 
or branches of the Order, the other branch being 
that of the Sthaviras or Theras (see SECTS [Bud- 
dhist]) I from the beginning it probably had special 
rules of vinaya, or ‘discipline.* (2) The expres- 
sion Lokottaravadin, ‘ believer in the supernatural 
character of the hodhisattva * (see below, § 3, and 
art. Bodhisattva), indicates a dogmatic school. 
It is possible that there were Mahasanghikas who 
were not Lokottaravadins. It would not be diffi- 
cult to eliminate from the Mahdvastu the pass^es 
which have a Lokottaravadin tendency. (3) The 
Madbyade^a, or ‘middle country,* of the Buddhists 
1 Barth, Journal dsi SamntSt 1899, pp. 463, 623. 


comprises N. India, Magadha, Ko^ala, and Vide ha ; 
but there were Mahasanghikas outside of the 
Madhyadesa, notably the Purva^ailas and the 
Aparasailas, who were also Lokottaravadins. 

In order to understand the word mahavastu and 
to see how the Mahavastu, in which discipline 
takes only a very small place, can belong to the 
section on ‘discipline,* it is necessary to go far 
back. 

The disciplinary literature {Vinaya) was from 
the beginning composed of two parts: (1) the 
formula of confession {prdtimohsa, pdtimohkha), 
a list and classification of grave and venial faults, 
to which an explanatory and historical commen- 
tary was soon added: on what occasion such and 
sucli a prohibition was made by the Master ; in 
the Sarvastivadin school this commentary is called 
Vibhdga, in the school of the Pali language 
Vibhanga ; and (2) the statutes of the Order, a 
collection of the texts {harmavdhya, kammavdcha) 
relating to ecclesiastical acts (ordination, fort- 
nightly confession, etc.) and of rules referring to 
ordination, confession, the cenobitic life during 
the rainy season, to parishes, medicines, beds, and 
schisms. These texts and rules were also em- 
bedded in a historical commentary. In the Pali 
canon they are divided into two sections [khandh- 
aha), in two chapters or books {vagga) — the * Great 
Vagga* and the ‘Little Vagga* (Mahdvagga 
Qhullavagga), the latter being devoted to sub- 
sidiary questions. There is the same division in 
the canon of the SarvSstivadins, under difierent 
titles : the Ksudrahavastu {vastu, ‘thing,* ‘topic,* 
‘point of discipline or doctrine,* ‘story’), corre- 
sponding to the Chullavagga, and the Vinayavastu, 
which, although it does not bear the title ‘ Great,* 
corresponds to the Makdvagga, 

One of the characteristics of the Mahdvagga 
(and the Vinayavastu) is that, especially in its 
first part, it assumes the form of history. It con- 
tains a short epitome of the origin of the Order, 
which is perfectly justified as an introduction to 
the vastu of ordination : it was in a book of discip- 
line that the most ancient writers, for want of a 
better planned library, deemed it expedient to 
place some pages from the life of the Buddha — his 
illumination, his first sermon, etc. The editors of 
the Vinayavastu (which is, as we have said, the 
Mahmagaa of the SarvEstivadins), who came long 
afterwaras, took far more liberties : in the first 
ten chapters their work preserves the character of 
a historical treatment or monastic discipline j but 
the last chapter (devoted in principle and in title, 
like the corresponding chapter of tlie Makdvagga, 
to the internal strife of the Order) contains* not 
only a fresh statement of the biographical elements 
of the first chapter, but also the history of Sakya- 
muni from the beginning of time, related in a 
continuous account down to the schismatic in- 
trigues of Devadattaj a list of the chalcravartin 
kings, the creation of the universe and life of 
primitive men, and the history of the Salmas 
(ancestors of Sakyamuni); legends of the birth 
of Sakyamuni, his education, his departure, his 
mortifications, etc. — a summa of ancient tradi- 
tions among which are to be found documents 
which have an independent existence in the Pali 
'canon [e.g., the Ajahnasutta). Of the five hundred 
pages in the eleventh chapter of the Vinaymastu, 
little more than forty are devoted to the schism 
which gives its name to the chapter, and which, 
in all probability, was at first its only vastu, its 
one subject. In a word, the Vinayavastu, as a 
whole, IS a faithful replica of the Mahavagga ; 
but it shows a very wide use of interpolation. 

It is different with the Mahdvastu, and the 
manifest contradiction between the title and the 
contents raises a delicate (question. Such a title 
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implies that the hook was, like the Mahdvagga 
and^ the Vinayavastu, meant to be a history of 
disciplinary rules. As a matter of fact, of thirteen 
hundred pages about twenty treat of discipline 
(especially at the beginning, two lines on ordina- 
tion), and certain parallelisms with the Mahdvagga 
cannot be mistaken; e.g., there is ‘a series of 
stories in the Mahavastu^ in the Pali Mahdvagga, 
and in the Tibetan^ Vinaya which hold together, 
and really seem faintly to reproduce a common 
prototype* (Barth, loc, cit, p. 464). But, on the 
whole, the Mahdvastu is a collection of legends 
without any connexion with discipline. 

One can easily understand jbiow a primitive 
Mahdvastu, a historical treatment of discipline, 
would be fed (Barth says nourri) by a mass of 
heterogeneous materials, differing in date and 
character, which, by their inorganic or chaotic 
accumulation, would explain all that non-disciplin- 
ary literature which forms ninety-nine hundredths 
of the present Majidvastu* This task of enlarging 
and of ‘ feeding * was carried on in all the Buddhist 
sects, for a longer or shorter time, with more or 
less moderation ; and what is true of the literary 
units is still more true of the canonical collections. 
Although we at present know nothing about the 
library of the Mahasaughikas, we may suppose 
that it had no shelves in which the jdtahas, suttas, 
and stanzas would be arranged. The only course 
was to gather together in the Mahdvastu all that 
seemed precious.^ The development of the Mahd’ 
vastu, therefore, if it had remained to any extent 
a history of discipline, and if some pieces of the 
framework of the Mahdvagga were perceptible, 
would seem quite simple. Must it be admitted 
that the last compilers of the Mahdvastu system- 
atically cut away the elements of vinaya already 
sunk in the legendary mass? Or that, in the 
fearful disorder in which the literature of the 
Mahdsangha was weltering, these elements fell 
into oblivion ? Or that the Mahdvastu was never 
in any respect, except its title, a replica of the 
Mahdvaqqa ? The three hypotheses seem equally 
inadmissible. 

Some light is perhaps afforded by the history of the Dwya- 
vadana, E. Huber (and after him S. Ldvi 2) has proved that 
this hook 18 , above all, a collection of anecdotes and legends 
taken from the Vinaya of the Sarvaativadins. The extracts 
have not alv?ays been made very consistently, and some frag- 
ments of vinaya proper— disciplinary rules— are to be found in ! 
the Vivyavaddna. The history of the MaMvastu is probably 
similar. The colophon gives it the name of Mahdvastv-avaddna 
is this to be translated ‘the narrative part of the Sfahdvastu*^ 
In the Pali Vaggas the various episodes are linked to the history 
of the Vinaya by explicit references or allusions ; these, with- 
out exception, are wanting in the Mahdvastu : ‘ So those same 
episodes which in the Mahdvagga and the ChuUavagga are 
more or less prolix and discursive chapters of a treatise on 
discipline are here mere narratives, which end by making the 
MahdvaMu a book of stories. ^8 

However this may be, ‘the materials which 
have entered into the composition of the Mahdvastu 
are of widely different ages ; . . . the source of the 
compilation is certainly ancient, since it forms part 
of the canon of one of the ancient schools. It must 
be admitted, therefore, that it took a long time to 
be formed, for it is certain that it was not com- 
pleted until very late. * The mention of astrologers 
under a Western name {hordpdthaha) and that of 
the writings of the Chinese and of the Huns, 
Peliyaksa (Felix ?), Ujjhebhaka (Uzbek ?), indicate 
the 4th or 6th century. At that date, however, 

‘ the persistence, in the prose, of the ecclesiastical 
jargon, which will he discussed below [§ 4], is an 
astonishing fact.** We must, therefore, admit 
late interpolations and carry the date of the com- 
pilation a little further back. In order bo realize 
the character of this compilation, it must he 

1 See the Introductions and notes of E, Senart, and cf. Barth, 
Journal des Savants, 1899, p. 623 f. 

2 T’oimg-pao, ir. viii [19073 105 ff. 

8 Barth, loo, dt p 629. * i6. p, 629, 


noticed that ‘ the editors do not allow themselves 
to invent anything, and do not dare even to correct 
the most flagrant contradictions.*^ 

2. Comparison with Pali canon. — There are 
numerous parallel passages in the Mahdvastu 
and Pali literature. Minayeff, Oldenberg, above 
all Senart and Barth, and, lastly, Windisch, have 
called attention to many, but not to all. Hitfer- 
ences which seem to be marks of sect are rare. 
We are able to study the unsettled state of 
Buddhist tradition and the infinite diversity of 
arrangement and treatment of the same materials. 

‘ In these examples, the amount of similarity is of all degrees, 
from simple community of subject and vague resemblance to 
complete identity. The latter, however, is rarely attained, and 
never for long. . . . The similarity, especially in the verses, is 
to a large extent an exterior one ; it is shown in mode of ex- 
pression, m general assonance, in words more than in matter, 
in sounds more than m words ; the stanza is the same, when the 
meaning is sometimes quite different, like an egg of which 
nothing remains but the shell. . . . They all go back to one 
original . . . The probabilities are not always in favour of the 
Pah edition. But for the ensemble of the fragments as well as 
for the detail of their rendering, it is the Pali that is the best on 
the whole and that gives the best representation of the original 

version.' 2 

It is well known that all the comparisons set up 
between the Pali canon and the other canons arrive 
at the same conclusion. The PMi writings were 
fixed and codified first. 

3. Relation to Mahayana and Hinayana.— 
The Mahdvastu may be said to form the bridge 
between the Old Vehicle and the New. As is seen 
in art. MahaYAHA, the two Vehicles are not 
mcompatihie, and the hook may present certain 
characteristics peculiar to the Great Vehicle while 
remaining unacquainted with the others. 

(1) The ‘ Buddhology * of the Mahdvastu marks 
a stage between the conception of Buddha as a 
simple mortal (Little Vehicle) and that of Buddha 
as a quasi-eternal god sending illusory images 
down to this world (Great VehiSe). The Buddha 
of the Mahdvastu is a superman. He feels neither 
hunger nor thirst ; he lives in ignorance of carnal 
desires ; his wife remains a virgin. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the world {lohdnuvartand), that he 
behaves as a man, or that he gives to men the 
false impression that he is behaving as a man. In 
technical terms, he is lolcottara, * superior to the 
world.’ ® 

(2) The infinite multiplication of Buddhas in the 
past and in the present is also a characteristic of 
Mahayanist tendency. It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that the Sarvaativadins, who are reputed to 
he tree from Mahayanism, allow that several 
Buddhas may co-exist, though in dilleient uni- 
verses, or ‘fields of Buddha.’ 

(3) Much more marked is the tendency of one of 
the chapters of the Mahdvastu, entitled Daia- 
hhumiJca, ‘ the hook of the ten himmis ’ — successive 
steps by which the future Buddhas have to mount 
up to the state of Buddha. 

‘ It is to the beings who aspire resolutely to the condition of 
Buddha that the JOaiahhumilca ought to be set forth ... for 
they wiU believe ; the others will only cavil ’ ( 1 . 198). 

The Mahdvastu, therefore, has incorporated a book 
which is addressed, in so many words, to the men 
who wish to become, not wrhats, but Buddhas, i,e, 
to the men who enter the Vehicle of the future 
Buddhas, the Mahayana.* 

1 Barth, loo. cit p. 624. 2 Ib. p. 627. 

3 The text says that his body is manomaya, ‘mind-jnade.' 
This expression has been discussed by E, Senart and A. Barth 
(see art. Bouhisattva). According to the Abhidharmakota, it 
means, not ‘mental body,’ ‘ body formed of mind,* but ‘body 
created by the mind,* without intervention of seed and blood. 
Such is the body of the creatures called aupapdduka,^ ‘ appari- 
tional,’ one of whose characteristics is that, on dying, they 
leave no trace. 

* Several other instances of Mahayanist tendency are dis- 
cussed by Senart and Barth (too. at. p. 626). Different inter- 
pretations may be suggested from that of these two scholars for 
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On the other hand, Amitabha, Avalokita, Mani- ' 
usri, the dhdranls{^ spell ’), and the kunyata (‘ yoid- 
ness’) — and, we may add, Jcarund (‘compassion’) 
— are unknown in the MdhdvccsiU) which remains 
‘ a book of the Hinayana in its mythological and 
legendary part, ’as Barth remarks (p. 527), and which 
is really Mahayanist only in the considerable inter- 
polation of the DasabhumiTca. ^ | 

4. Language.— The ancient religious literatures l 
of India— with the exception of the Brahmanic— 
■were written in popular and spoken dialects. In 
course of time these dialects became * fixed lan- 
guages,’ subject to rules. This happened with the 
Jains [ardhamagadhl], and with the church which 
was afterwards that of Ceylon (Pali). The Bud- 
dhist school of the Sarvastivadins adopted Sanskrit, 
and Sanskritized both the ancient nomenclature 
and the traditional texts in prose and in verse. 
The language of the Mahasanghika school re- 
mained ‘ in an unsettled state : it was neither 
Sanski'it nor Pali, nor any of the known Prakrits, 
but an arbitrary and unstable mixture of all 
these.’ 

It 18 a, literary language, says Senart, * and it is certain that 
it "Was no longer [€.e. at the time of the compilation of the 
Mahdvastu] a spoken language, and not less certain that, for 
several centuries before and after that time, inscriptions and 
books were written in much the same way. But, m the Mahd- 
vastu, is lb still a language ? At bottom, there is undoubtedly 
the substance of a real idiom, akin to that of the most ancient 
inscriptions and to that which has come to us so admirably 
fixed m the Pali texts,’ but Ibis idiom remained without gram- 
mar and without orthography, and, especially in the prose, ' it 
was indefinitely open to the influence of Sanskrit.* 3 
Such is the language of the Mahavastit in the 
present state of the text — more Prakrit in the 
poetry than in the prose, and extremely interest- 
ing for the linguistic history of India. This 
language has received the name of ^language of 
the GdthdSy* because it was first studied in the 
hooks of the Great Yehicle, the prose parts of which 
are in Sanskrit or ^uasi-Sanskrit, and the verses 
or stanzas [gdtkds) m this peculiar jargon. This 
difference of treatment does not exist in the 
3IahdvastUy in which the Sanskritisms seem to be 
unconscious. 

Litbraturh. — E. Senart, Le Mahdvastu (Skr. text, introduc- 
tion, and commentary), i.-iii., Paris, 1882-97 ; A. Barth, REM 
xi. [1885] 160, xliL, [19001 81, and Journal des Savants, 1899, pp. 
469, 517, 623 ; E. Windisch, ‘ Die Komposition des Mahavastu,' 
ASQ, phil.-hist, Klasse, xxvii. [1909] 467-611 ; M. Winternite, 
Qssch. der ind, Litteratur, ir. i. (Leipzig, 1918) 187. The remarks 
of P. MinayeS and H. Oldenberg are quoted by Barth, 

L. DE LA V ALLEE PoUSSIN. 
MAHAVIRA.— See IjiviKAS. 

MAH AYANA.— I. DjSSFXmTlOM AND EESCRIP- 
TIOE, — I, In order to define MahayS-na, we must 
first notice certain characteristics of the Hinayana. 

Bnddha has said that, as salt is the only flavour 
of the sea, the only flavour of his doctrine, 
the true doctrine ox religion (saddharma), is the 
flavour of deliverance {mohsay mulcti)y or of ni/rvanct. 
Buddhism, therefore, can* be looked on as a path 
{margdy pratipad) leading to nirvdry^ay as a supra-* 
mundane (lokottara) path leading to the end of the 

two passages in which they think they discern references to 
the two sects of the Mahayana — the Togacharaa and the 
Madhyamikas. (1) Yogdchdray in Mahavastu, i. 120, means 
simply ‘ he who practises yoga, “ contemplation.” * It is by this 
name that the Ahhidharma (ch. vi. ad mit) designates the 
ascetic who practises * meditation of the horrible ’ (aM}hdbka- 
vma, contemplation of the corpse, etc.), the smrtpupastkSnas, 
etc. (2) As regards the ‘ middle path ' described in iii. 448, it is 
certainly Madhyamika, but it is also < canonicar (SaThyuttam- 
kdya). 

1 We know that one of the chief books of the Mahayana is 
called vaiaohiJmika (tr. into Chinese, a.». 266-316). The 
Yogacharas claim It as patronizing their doctrine, because it 
teaches that ‘ all .things are only thought ’ (ohitta) — theory 
wjich does not appear in the Da^ahhurrdka ot Mahavastu, 
Che ohwms of the two works have been compared in art. 
Bodhisattva. The scholars of the Mahayana argue from the 
fact that the theory of ^the WivmU is taught in the Mahavastu. 
a Hinayana book. 

2 5arth, p. 469. 


constant snccession of re- births [swAisdra punar^ 
hhava) which constitutes the ‘ world ’ {loha) or exist- 
ence {hhavalolca), or as a vehicle {ydna) conveying 
those who mount it to the same goal, ‘ the towm of 
nirv^dnay the island of mriiana.’ 

The first metaphor has been adopted by primitive 
Buddhism ,* the second one by the new Buddhism. 
The adherents of this later Buddhism found fault 
with the earlier Buddhism; and, accordingly, 
while styling their own creed mahayana (‘ great 
vehicle’), true, ^reat, and profound {gamhhlra) 
doctrine of salvation, they characterized the creed 
of their predecessors as hinayana (‘little vehicle ’), 
an inferior, imperfect, inefficient doctrine of salva- 
tion. Another name for the older Buddhism, a 
more polite one, is kramkaydna ^ in the old 
scriptures the disciples of the Buddha who have 
entered the path are called krd'oaka (‘disciples,’ 
‘auditors,’ or ‘preachers’ of the Law), or dryoArd- 
vaha (‘noble disciples,’ ‘true disciples’). The 
term hdvakaydna conveys the idea that the old 
doctrine is nevertheless an efficient means of salva- 
tion. Moreover, it marks a contrast between, the 
two Buddhist creeds ; for the adherents of the new 
Buddhism style themselves hodhisattva (future 
Buddhas) and employ the term hodhisattvayana 
(‘vehicle that conveys the hodMsattvcts^) as a 
synonym of Mahayana, 

(1) The Hinayana asserts that salvation can be 
quickly gained; it is a vehicle drawn by deer 
[mTgaratha), It professes to lead, when duly 
practised, -fco nirvdTia in this existence {dpsta- 
dharma). One has to become an arhat, i,e, a 
fivanmukta {g.v.)y a man freed even in this life. 
In fact, the arhat has already obtained nirvana, 
the nirvana called sopadhUem, the liberation from 
desire and lust, the machinery of life continuing 
automatically until it runs down. When dying, 
he says : ‘ I have nothing more to do. I shau not 
be re-bom here again,’ and he enters into nim- 
padhiiesa nirvana, ‘ absolute nirvdna,^ 

It is injrsticism, but a perfectly coherent mysti- 
cism. It involves no elements that are foreign to 
the end which it has in view, viz. the destruction 
of desire or thirst, the suppression of all activity 
{karman) liable to induce a new existence. Ib 
consists essentialljr in contemplation {daHana— 
‘sight’) and meditation {hhdvand) on the four 
truths ; everything is painful, etc. These four 
! truths may be summarized in a philosophical 
dogma : what we call the ‘ soul,’ or the ‘ ego,’ is 
only a complex of incongruous, transitory elements 
(shandhcts), which endures by means of desire (ox 
thirst) alone; and an ethical dogma: desire can 
be rooted out and the consequences of action can 
be suppressed by meditations which emancipate 
and deliver from existence. 

(2) This method of salvation (the method of 
supramundane meditations) cannot be practised 
except by a person who observes, and has observed 
for some time, ‘ morality’ — Le. the laws that make 
an action or a thought good (see art. Kabma) — and, 
what is very important, a person who practises 
continence (or the religious life hrahmachctrya) as 
a Buddhist monk. 

(3) Although the Buddha is neither a god nor a 
supernatural being, he is nevertheless very different 
from the other saints. The saints, like the Buddha, 
have attained nirvdxta in this life, because they 
have attained hodhi *(‘ illumination ’) ; but it was 
the Buddha who discovered the truths of salvation 
which potentially contain hodhiy and who showed 
the ‘path’; and he was able to do so because in 
the course of his innumerable existences, with a 
view to saving human beings, he had accumulated 
good works and acquired infinite knowledge. 

(4) The cult of the Buddha is not distinguished 
hy what is properly called ‘devotion’ {hhakti)—^ 
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this sentiment implies a living god— though the 
Ahhidharmaho^a employs the term. Veneration 
of relics, stwpas^ etc. , is useful and recommended ; 
it is good, it is helpful, as penance {tapas) is, Wt 
it is not essential. 

(5) Ancient Buddhism is not merely a vehicle of 
nirvana ; it also teaches how to he re-born in 
heaven, in the world of Brahma. 

Three Yehicles are usually distinguished * (1) the Vehicle of 
the Sravakas, (2) the Vehicle of the Pratyekabuddhas, (S) the 
Vehicle of the bodkisattoas The first two together constitute 
the Little Vehicle, the third the Great Vehicle (see E. Burnouf, 
Le Lotus de la bonne loi. Pans, 1852, pp. 62, 316, 369 ; H. Kern, 
SBL! XXI. [1884] 80, Manual of Indian Buddhism^ p. 61 ; Z)Aar- 
masaThgraha, ed. F. Max Muller and 11. Wenzel, Oxford, 1885, 
p. 2, and sources cited on p 35 , E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese 
Buddhism^ London, 1888, s,v, ‘ Triyana ’ ; of. BuddMvarhsa 
[PTS, London, 1882], Commentary, p. x f., where the Sravaka* 
Pratyekabuddhas are opposed to the Samyaksambuddhas). 
There is no difference between the Vehicle of the sravakas and 
that of the Pratyekabuddhas ; both arrive at the same bodki, or 
illumination, and the same nirvana^; but, while the Sravakas 
appear at a time when the Law of the Buddha is known, and profit 
by the teaching of others, the Pratyekabuddhas attain to oodhi 
themselves at a time the Law of the Buddha has dis- 
appeared, while the Sravakas preach (srdDaz/anft ; sravaSta, 
translated ‘hearer,’ means rather ‘preacher’ [see SBH xxi., 
Saddharmapundctrika, iv. 63]), the Pratyekabuddhas do not con- 
vert except by miracles. There are still other difierences, but 
they are of no importance to the Vehicle of salvation (see Abhi- 
dharmakoiahM^yay oh. lii , Fr.tr, London, 1916, p 103 and 
notes; Ohandrakirti, Madhyamakdvatdra (Fr. tr., Mus^on, 
new ser,, viii. [1907] 2 ff., quoting literary authorities). It is 
natural, then, for the Vehicle of the Sravakas and the Vehicle of 
the Pratyekabuddhas to be fused in the Little Vehicle (Hinayana 
[g.r.]). 

2. Great Vehicle. — The new Buddhism ad^ts 
the name of makdyana (* great vehicle’). The 
word yana (‘ vehicle ’) is used to express the same 
idea as that conveyed by the ‘ supramundane path ’ 
{lokottara7ndrga}y the ^path leading to nirvdnaJ 
But, as we shall see, there are various kinds of Maha- 
yana, and this fact explains the diversity of defini- 
tions and the evident difficulty in which early 
writers~ 6 .< 7 ., the Chinese pilgrims— found them- 
selves when they tried to explain the difference 
between the Little and the Great Vehicle. 

The Great Vehicle consists of (1) the practice of 
the virtues {pdramitds) of a hodhisattva or future 
Buddha (i- e. pdramitdydna \fnaya'\ or hodhisattva- 
ydna) ; by it one becomes a Buddha [huddhaydna) ; 
(2) the wisdom or knowledge of vacuity {vrapid- 
ydna or jndnamdrya) ; (3) devotion j it is the path 
of devotion {hhahtimdrga), 

(1) Career of the hodhisattva. — The books which 
profess to belong to the Great Vehicle {Mahdydna- 
sutras) tend to assert that nirvana cannot be 
attained by the ancient method. To obtain 
deliverance from desire, ignorance, and existence 
it is necessary to practise all the virtues and 
acquire all the knowledge of the Buddhas, to enter 
on the career of a future Buddha {hodhisattva- 
charyd) and pursue it for centuries. Instead^ of 
‘ Great Vehicle,’ it may therefore be called ‘ Vehicle 
of the future Buddhas’ {hodhisattvaydna)^ or 
‘ Method of the perfect virtues, charity, patience, 
etc.’ {pdramvtdnaya\ 

Now the Buddha Sakyamuni, during his former 
existences, has always lived in the world. It is 
possible, therefore, to enter the ‘Vehicle of the 
future Buddhas’ although married. Nothing, 
however, prevents monks from making the ‘vow 
to become Buddhas’ ; by this vow they mount the 
‘Vehicle of the future Buddhas,’ but by their 
naonastic observances they belong to the * old 
Buddhism,’ and form part oi one of the disciplinary 
schools of the Sravakas. Young laymen often 
take the vows of monks, and, after acquiring merit 
in this way for a time, renounce them in order to 
take the vows of a future Buddha. 

(2) The hooks that treat of philosophy 
explain that the ancient dogma, ‘ The soul is nothing 
but a complex of transitory elements {sha/ndlm)^ is 
perfectly accurate, but unsatisfying; they would 


add that these elements themselves do not exist in 
themselves, but are ‘ void ’ {§unya). (For the two 
ways of understanding vacuity, andjtlie two schools 
of the Great Vehicle, see artt. Madhyamaka and 
VijnanavAdins.) The doctrine of vacuity {&un- 
yatavdda) is the second characteristic of the Great 
Vehicle. But a layman or a monk can perform 
the ‘ vow to become a Buddha ’ without thinking 
out the doctrine of vacuity. The ‘theologians^ 
themselves declare that, as the beginning of the 
saintly career is entirely devoted to charity, it is 
not good to give too much thought to philosophy, 
i.e. to universal nothingness. On the other hand, 
an adept of the Little Vehicle who does not believe 
in the necessity of becoming a Buddha may adhere 
to the doctrine of vacuity and become imbued with 
it, in order to attain nvrvdnia as an arhat^ Le, in 
this present life. Some texts even explain that, if 
the doctrine of vacuity is really indispensable to 
the attainment of nirvana^ it is sufficient, without 
the career of the future Buddha. 

(3) Devotion, — A third characteristic of the Great 
Vehicle is the worship of the Buddhas and ‘future 
Buddhas’ of high rank (see art. Bodhisattva). 
The Buddhas are great gods, almost eternal, who 
sit upon thrones in heavens surrounded by saints, 
and send ‘magic bodies’ down to earth to save men. 
The worship of the Buddhas may exist indepen- 
dently of any desire to become oneself a Buddha and 
independently of philosophic speculation.^ There 
is therefore a Great Vehicle that is merely de- 
votional : {a) the Buddha (Amitahha, e.o.) is a god 
in the full meaning of the word, eternal or almost 
so (Amitabha, ‘infinite splendour,’ is sometimes 
called Amitayus, ‘infinite life’); (b) the only 
concern of the faithful is to be re-born in the para- 
dise of this god, ‘the blissful world’ (Sukhavatl), 
the western paradise, by the grace of the god and 
with the help of the holy saints Avalokita, etc.^ 

This Mahayana, purely devotional and with monotheistic 
tendencies, is not a ‘ Vehicle of future Buddhas.’ In the books 
discussing it (Sukhdvailvyiihai etc) there is practically no 
reference to nirvana. This Vehicle is a Buddhist form of the 
Hindu bhakti, or devotion. Bhakti must be accompanied hy 
highly orthodox acts of worship, which are recommended in 
the Hinayana : worship of stupas ^ nian4alas in honour of the 
Buddha, abstinence from food before worshipping Buddha, etc. 
But the Mahayanist bhakti is laden with litanies and formulse ; 
it declares that rites efface sm, and attributes salutary virtue 
to the reading of the sutras and the repetition of the name of 
the Buddhas— which is not quite orthodox. 

It is to be noticed that the worship of Buddhas, Taras, etc., 
IS compatible with the strict orthodoxy of the Hinayana, as has 
been remarked In regard to Java, which is very idolatrous and 
yet attached to the Hinayana. 3 

3 . Vedantic and Tantric Vehicle. — The Maha- 
yana, as analyzed above, is, from the philosophical 
point of view, a phenomenalist system, and, from 
the religions and mythological point of view, poly- 
theism with monarchical and devotional tendencies. 
From early times phenomenalism and polytheism 
led to conceptions of immanence and monism.^ In 
the days of Asanga (A.D. 4th cent.) men believed 
in an Adibuddha who would play the part of 
Brahma in his various aspects as Brahma, or Kr§na 
divine, or Ky§na incarnate. These speculations 
upon immanence and emanation, which often 
mingle vrith. the doctrines of the Mahayana proper, 

1 For the combination of the cult of the Buddhas and com- 
passion, or charity, with meditation on vacuity, see art. 
Bodhisattva. 

2 See artt. AmitIvus ; Bdbst, Abodb or the (Buddhist) ; of. 
Matsumoto Bunzabur6, Gokwahujddo ronC Study of the Pure- 
Land Siikh3.vat[ ’), Tokyo, 1909, and Miroku jodo run (* Study 
of the Pure-Land of Maitreya ’), do. 1911 (Fr. tr,, M. N P4ri, in 
Bull, de V Boole f rang. dHxMme,Oirientf xL [19X1] 439 ff.). 

3 A. Barth, ‘ Le pfelerin chinois in J oumal des Savants^ 

1898 : of. the remark pf Wmternitz, Gesehichtej li. 167, on the 
Buddha in Buddhagfioga : ‘eine Art Halbgott wie in den 
Mahay S-nasutra,’ 

4 See Poussin, BouMhisme, Opinions sur la dogmatique, p. 
89i : also his papers on the three bodies of a Buddha and allied 
subjects in JRAB, 1910, p. 129, and Mus^on, new ser., xiv. 
[1918] 257 ; cf. B. T.‘ Suzuki, Oietlims of Mahdydna BMdhismt 
London, 1907. 
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are the basis of the 'Vehicle of formula ’ {mantra- 
yana), the ‘diamond method^ {vajranaya\ also 
called the 'Tantric Vehicle’ {tantrayana). This 
Vehicle IS Vedanta in Baddhist disguise as regards 
its doctrine, and Saivite and pagan as regards its 
mythological representations and its rites. Its 
goal is the condition of a Buddha, its doctrine that 
(1) every being is, in his inmost nature, a Buddha, 
and (2) every being can, b;y meditation, spells, 
{sadhana], and theurgic ^actices of all kinds (often 
erotic), ‘lealize’ this Buddha nature at little 
expense (see Tantrism). 

4. Is the Mahayana the only Vehicle?— This is 
an interesting question and worthy of our attention. 
Do the Mahayana teachers regard the Mahayana 
as the only V ehicle of salvation ? I-tsing’s remarks 
may be accepted as giving the general opinion : 

‘These two systems [Mahayana and Hinayana] are perfectly 
in accordance with the noble doctrine [of the Buddha] . . . 
Both equally conform to truth and lead us to Nirvana.* ^ 

But the scholastic literature and the Mahayana- 
sUtras of course give different and often narrower 
views. Maitreya-Asahga says that ‘the medita- 
tion {dhyana) of the Hinay^a, though impure, 
leads to salvation ’ ; ® but for Santideva the Hina- 
yana is of only relative truth, and its followers are 
upon a path that has no issue ; ® Chandraldrti sees 
no virtue in the Hinayana except its teaching of 
‘vacuity’ (see Mabhyamae k) i there are old sutras 
which proclaim vacuity {Mnyatdpratisamynkta) ; 
in an extieme case ur^^ship and nirvana may be 
attained by meditation on these sutras^ — in an 
extreme case, we say, because the follower of the 
Hinayana has no part in the spiritual aids that are 
reserved for the future Buddha ; he does not have 
the great ‘ means ’ [updya) of salvation, compassion, 
great compassion {mahakaru 7 id\ i,e. the desire and 
the vow to save all creatures ; the possession of 
wisdom [praj-M) is unavailing, since he lacks the 
great ‘ means * of remission of sins and elimination 
of passion. In fact, there is only one Vehicle, as 
the Lotus of the, True Lam (g.-u.) and several sutras 
teach very clearly. The only way to salvation is 
to become a Buddha. But this demands a long 
career ; so the Buddha has shown men a nearer 
goal, the nirvana of the arhat^ that they may not 
lose heart— like a caravan-leader who creates a I 
magic toAvn in the midst of the forest, far from the 
end of the journey, that the travellers may think 
they are near their destination, and take heart to 
advance,® ‘The men who mount the Vehicle of 
the Sravakas cannot obtain deliverance by the 
Vehicle of the Sravakas’; embracing a false mr- 
vdna^ they are like a lover who embraces his 
mistress’s corpse; they have, however, advanced 
nearer to the true nirvttna. At death, they falsely 
think that they have attained deliverance and 
exemption from re-birth j they are re-bom, for 
they are not yet delivered, but they are re-born 
beyond the world {trtdhdtu)^ in the ‘pure realm’ 
{andsravadhdtu)i in lotuses which open their petals 
to the rays of Amitabha and other Buddlias. 
There they learn the true Vehicle, make the hodhi 
vow, and enter, through numerous lives, upon the 
career of a future Buddha.® 

IKie Chinese texts studied by J. J. M. de Groob {Cod,eduMahd,- 
j>dnaejiOAinfi, Amsterdam, XS93, p.94)reduce the Hinayana to the 
observation ol monastic rules, taking no notice, either purposely 


1 A R&aord of the JBuddhtst Religion, tr. J Talcakusu, Oxford. 
1896, p 16 

2 SutrdlanikSra, xvi. 60. 

3 Bodhicharydvatdray iv. 7, ix. 49. 

4 MadhyarmMmtdra, 19 ; Bodhicharydvatdra, Xoce, citt, 

6 See Poussin, Bouddhigme, Opinions sur la dogmatique, pp, 
313-820 ; Lotus of the True Law, tr. Kern {SBR xxi.), p. 181 ; 
MadhyamahdV(it&ra{Bibl, Budd,, Petrograd, 1912), p. 402, and 
source cited 

^ AbMsamayalaihkd/raloka, p 166 of Poussin's SIS, on 
A stasdhasrika, xxxiv. 3, who oites the LaHkavaidi a, the Ratna- 
megha, Nagarjuna, etc. 


or through ignorance, of all the Noble Path and meditation on 
the truths. They say that the Little Vehicle, thus understood, 
leads to re-birth in the very inferior paradises of the world of 
Kama (see OosMoaoNY and Cosmology [Buddhist]) ; it is there- 
fore a Vehicle that leads to the gods (devaydna, according to 
de Qroot’s translation), and not a Vehicle of salvation. 

S- Speculative doctrines of the Mahay^a. — 
These are examined in the artt. Madhyamaka 
and ViJfJANAVADiNS, which discuss the^ two chief 
philosophic schools of the Great Vehicle. The 
doctrines connected with the ‘ career of the future 
Buddha’ {bodhisattvacharya) are treated in art. 
Bodhisattva. Many details might be added on 
the technique of meditations; but the works on 
this subject {Abhisamaydlamlcdrdloha, Bodliisatt- 
vabhumi) have not been published, and present 
very serious difficulties. 

6 . Discipline (Vinaya) of the Mahayana. — ^The 
Indian schools of devotion {hhaJcti) are often not 
strict as regards morality and discipline. There 
existed, accordingly, lax Mahayana, inclining to 
Tantrism, which preached salvation and the re- 
mission of sins by the recitation of formulae, etc., 
independently of rules of conduct. 

But there is also a rigid MahSyanist ‘ monach- 
ism,’ sometimes adhering to the ancient Vinayas^ 
sometimes introducing new ones. 

(1) The Ahd^agarhhasutra says : 

‘ If a Bodhisattva [i e. an adept of the Great Vehicle] begins 
to think : “The Bodhisattva does not require to study the law 
which forms part of the Hinayana ; he need not make it a rule 
for himself. What is the use of accepting this rule ? What is 
the use of this rule ?“ — if he thinks in this way, he is guilty of 
error, and renders himself very culpable,’’ 

Santideva speaks in the same strain ; 

‘ The adept of the Great Vehicle will never give his hearers 
the vain hope of acquiring purity by simply reading the books 
of the Great Vehicle, and reciting formulas, while abandoning 
the rules of conduct.* 1 

One fully realizes I-tsing’s statement: 

* Which of the eighteen schools [of the Hinayana] should be 
grouped with the Mahayana or with the Hinayfina is not 
determined. , , . Both [Mahaj'ana and Hinayana] adopt one 
and the same discipline (Vinaya).* 2 

Monks and convents practising the strict monastic 
observance of the ancient vlnayas adopted the 
dogmas and worship of the Mahayana; Yuan 
Chwang therefore mentions monks who were 
‘ Mahayanists of the Sthavira-school and all 
perfect in Vinaya observance.’ ® It has been sup- 
posed that the Vinaya of the ancient MahSsan- 
ghika sect was the most popular in Mahayanist 
convents, because it was in a Mahayanist convent 
that Ta Hian found the Mahasahghika Vinaya^^ 
because the Mahasahghikas seem to have been 
the forerunners of the Mahayana.® 

(2) The Mahayana apparently introduced into 
the discipline some new rules concerning the use of 
milk and meat. The Sarvastivadins (Hinayana) 
allowed the use of meat under certain conditions j 
the Mahayanists condemned it. I-tsing tells a 
touching story of a young Mahayanist, Chitta- 
vaxman, who was refused ordination in a Hinayana 
convent until he renounced, in tears, his principles 
of diet.® 

Sooner or later, however, the Mahayana created 
a new Vinaya for itself — a Vinaya that was inde- 
pendent of the ancient Vinayasy that had a different 
purpose in view and that could he, and was often 

1 ^ik^dsamuchekaya, p. 81 ; Bodhicharyavatdra, tr. L. de la 
VaU6e Poussin, Introd. d la pratique dea futv/ra Bouddhaa, 
Paris, 1907, ch. v. 

2 Op. dt. p, 14. 

8 T. Watters, On Yuan CMoang'a Travela tn India, eUd-SUBy 
Loudon, 1904-05, i. 227, ii. IS6, 188, 199, 284, 248. 

* A. R^musat, Foe-koue-kiy Paris, 1836, p. 318 ; J, Legge, 
Travels of Ba-hieny Oxford, 1880, p. 98. 

8 See the Mahdvastu ; the ‘ basket of magic formulse ' 
(Vidyddharapitaka) said to be a part of the Mahasaibjhika 
canon; Kern, Manual, p. 4; S. Julieu, Voyages des pderins 
bouddhis^es, Paris. 1853-68, i. 168, iii. 37. 

6 1-tsing, Mdraoires, etc , tr, Jfi Ohavannes, Paris, 1894, p 48 ; 
Julien, Voyages, i. 60 ; Watters, Yuan Chwang, i. 66, 67, 79, ii. 
173, 192 ; I-tamg, tr. Takakusu, p. 43. 
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expected to be, used together with the ancient 
Vinayas, The ancient Vinayas were for the use 
of monks ; the Mahayana Vinaya is the ‘ Vinaya 
of the future Buddhas,’ or, more exactly, ‘ of in- 
cipient future Buddhas ’ {ddiharmika hodhisattva). 
(a) It was while making the vow to become a 
Buddha that Sakyamum, prostrating himself at 
the feet of a Buddha, became a ‘ future Buddha ’ ; 
this vow is valid, not only for present existence, 
but also for numerous future existences ; like the 
vows of a hhiicsu (see Karma), it creates ‘ discip- 
line’ (mmmmj, the obligation and, to a certain 
extent, the ‘grace’ (the moral power) to perform 
certain duties. We have no longer a Buddha in 
our midst to receive such a vow from us ; we must 
be content to take the ‘discipline of a son of 
Buddha’ {sugatdtmajasamvara) before a qualified 
person {sdmvarika)^ or, in the absence of such, 
before all the Buddhas of the quarters.^ (&) The 
future Buddha must practise the perfect virtues 
[pdramitds ] ; theologians have therefore to explain 
how he is to fulfil the virtues of giving, energy, 
and meditation, (c) He commits errors ; he must 
know how to confess them, before whom (i.e. 
lluddhas of confession), and how to obtain pardon. 
[d) The ancient devotional practices, worship of 
stupas^ etc., are not sufficient for devotees of 
Avalokita, Amitabha, and Tara; fixed rules of 
worship must therefore be made.® 

We have no exact information regarding the 
oldest forms of the Vinaya for hodhisatims. But 
documents which give an accurate idea of the rules 
of life of the Mahayanist monk will be found in 
the Brahmajdlasutra (tr. de Groot, Code du 
Mahayana en Chine), and in the ‘ Daily Manual of 
the Shaman’ (S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist 
Hcrvptures, London, 1871, p. 239). The ritual of 
the office in honour of Avalokita (Beal, Catena, p. 
398) indicates the nature of the cult. 

(3) The Mahayanist monks belonged to one of 
the Hinayana schools, and fulfilled the obligations 
of future Buddhas® in addition to those of their 
own school. Later, there were monks who adhered 
solely to the monastic code of the Mahayana (the 
type given in de Groot, Code du Mahayana en 
Chine), which became a complete code in itself, a 
conglomeration of different Vinayas. Tinally, it 
IS always possible for a monk to renounce his vows 
and return to the world; the Great Vehicle 
favoured this tendency inasmuch as it had a special 
‘ code of the future Buddha ’ for the use of 
married people. It is understood, however, that 
ordination to future Buddhahood can be granted 
only to persons who are at least Upasakas, * devo- 
tees,’ who have taken the three refuges and are 
ritually bound by the five vows (not to kill, etc.).® 

(4) The relative importance of duties for monks 
who are at the same time ‘ future Buddhas ’ is not 
always clear. I-tsing declares that he is not writ- 
ing ‘ concerning those who claim to follow the prac- 
tice of a Bodhisattva rather than the Vinaya rules. ’ ® 
santideva cites an extreme case — the story ^f the 
monk who had practised continence for a long 

1 See Bodhisattvabhumi, 1. 10, fol. Q2, and the Iraffments of 
the BodhisattvaprdtiTnok^a (B. Nanjio, uatalogm of the Chinese 
Translation of tju Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, nos. 1096- 
1098), quoted in Siks&samuehchaya, p. 11. On the vow of the 
future Buddha see Srijnana, Bodhipatnapradipa (JBTSi. [1893] 
89), and art. Bodhisattva, vol. ii. pp. 746, 748 f. The Bhadra- 
charipranidhma has been published by Watanebe, Strassburg, 
1912. The Vinayas of the Mahayana were first placed under 
the patronage of Upali (XTpcLlipariprdicliha') ; later they were 
more completely cut off from the tradition of the Hinayana. 

2 See, e.g., AdikarmapraMpa, in Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 
1898. 

3 Be Qroot, Code du Mahaydna en Chine, p. 8. 

4 Kern, Sist du bouddhisme dans VInde, li. 84, following B. 
H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, Literatwre, and Religion 
of N,ep^ and Tibet, London, 1874, p. 146. 

3 Srijn&na, Bodhipathapradlpa, tr. Sarat Ohandra Bfts, in 
JBTS i. 47. 

« Of. Takakusu’s tr., p. 197. 


time (84,000 years) consenting to satisfy the desires 
of a woman so that he might fnlfil the requirement 
of benevolence and kindness that is the essential 
law of future Buddhas.^ For them the sius of 
hatred are very serious, while the sins of desire are 
venial. The very spirit of the Mahayana, there- 
fore, may perhaps be responsible for the singular 
development of Kashmir monasticism, viz. married 
monks ® 

II . History ane oricins of MaeayIna 
LOCTRIFES.—As, we have seen, the Mahayana 
difiered from the ancient Vehicle in three points : 

(1) the substitution of the ‘career of a future 
Buddha ’( for the ‘ conquest of the quality of arhat ’ ; 
in other words, the substitution of the hodhisattva, 
who might be a layman, for the hhihsu, ‘ monk ’ ; 

(2) the creation of a new ontological theory, ‘ the 
doctrine of the void’ {Hnyat^ or of ‘the non- 
existence in themselves of the constituent elements 
of things and of the human ego’ [dharmanaira- 
tmya), superimposed upon the doctrine of ‘the 
non-existence in itself of the human ego ’ {pudgala- 
nairdtmya)', and (3) the transformation of the 
Buddhas into great mythological ^ds, almost 
eternal; the deification of ‘ future Buddhas ’ as 
helping providences ; and, by a parallel develop- 
ment, the practice of devotion {hhakti) towards 
these ‘great beings’ [mahdsattva) instead of the 
respect and meditation practised by the ancients 
towards the Buddha ; what was formerly venerated 
in the Buddha, what men ‘ took refuge m ’ {^ararta- 
gamana) when taking refuge in the Buddha, was 
the complex of the moral and intellectual qualities 
in virtue of which a certain person is Buddha. To 

i admire and meditate on these qualities is an 
^ excellent means of gaining morality, tranquillity, 

: nirvdiia. The Mahayanist addresses himself to 
living, gracious, paternal gods. 

There are, therefore, three formative elements 
in the Mahayana ; and its history means the history 
of the development and inter-relation of these three 
elements. This comprises three distinct histories ; 
for, though the three elements are sometimes 
united, they are often separate ; and, though their 
development has been parallel, or almost so, they 
have no connexion from the logical point of view. 
We may safely attempt to give the scheme the 
evolutionary curve of these three elements, but it 
is very difficult to give chronological dates or precise 
details in the evolution. 

I. Career of the bodhisattva. -—Ancient Buddhism 
holds that Buddhas are very rare, but the Maha- 
yana invites all who desire salvation to enter on the 
career of a future Buddha. This is a fundamental 
change from the dogmatic point of view, and 
involves a corresponding change in morale : in 
short, the monk believed that the quickest way to 
reach nirvana was by meditation ; he worked 
entirely ‘for himself’ {svdrtham); the activity of 
the future Buddha, on the contrary, is, above all, 
altruistic {parartham). 

Our literary evidence on the stages of this trans- 
formation is unsatisfactory. On the other hand, it 
is easy to guess the motives behind it. The follow- 
ing factors are of great importance. 

(1) The ideal of ancient Buddhism, the arhat 
useless to others and an utter egoist, to the extent 
of insensibility, appeared mean when compared to 
the Buddha, the being of compassion and pity. 
Hence the ‘ saint for himself,’ the ‘ delivered while 

1 Sik^dsamuchchaya, p, 167. 

2 See M. A, Stein, KalhavM^s Bdjatarahgixid, a Chronicle o/ 
the Kings of KatiMr, London, 1900, p. 74 : ‘In one half of the 
monastery she placed those Bhikras whose conduct conformed 
to the precepts ; and in the other half those who, bein§f in 

ossession of wives, children, cattle and property, deserved 
lame for their life as householders^ (on the date see Introd. 
p. 81). Of. Hodgson, Essays, p. 62, and various predictions 
of ^e MahdyanasiWras as to the decadence of Buddhist 
law. 
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still alive/ so long the dream of India, was no 
longer held in honour. The creation of the type of 
the Buddha, the hero of charity, saving the world 
at the cost of so inan,y lives consecrated to the 
world, reveals tendencies m ancient Buddhisrn 
towards the doctrine of the ‘career of the hodhi- 
sattva ' open to all.^ 

(2) The question arose, further, whether the 
arhat actually obtains nirvana. Formerly the 
arhatv^sa required to show, not only ‘morality/ 
‘ harmlessness,’ hut also * feelings of benevolence ’ 
for the mass of human cieatures, as it is only just 
to mention, hut his ‘ equipment of merit ’ appeared 
somewhat slight, and we may suppose that men 
were even then tempted to ask whether his ‘ equip- 
ment of knowledge ’ was sufficient. Metaphysics 
and psychology had made progress. Many exist- 
ences are necessary, they may have said, to obtain 
‘knowledge’ sufficient for deliverance; just as, in 
order to achieve deliverance from desire, love of 
self, and love of existence, the first necessity is 
devotion to others. 

(3) It is possible, also, that faith in nirvana 
was shaken, or that, not knowing exactljr what 
nirvana was, men were somewhat afraid of it, and 
devoted their attention rather to the acquisition of 
celestial powers and the bliss of the Buddhas (now 
transformed into very happy and long-lived per- 
sonages) (see below, 3). 

The DaMhumilca^ a very technical work on the 
‘ career of the future Buddhas,’ was translated into 
Chinese between A.n. 265 and 316 ; the Mahdvastu 
{q.v. ),of much earlier origin, gives a lengthy account 
of the stages or degrees {hhunu) of this career. 
According to Chandrakirti {Madhyamalcmatdra)^ 
the Hinayana knows nothing of the ‘ Vehicle of 
the future Buddhas,’ which is the characteristic 
trait of the Mahayana. 

^ 2. Vacuity. — ^We have more extensive informa- 
tion on the philosophic doctrine. Here we are 
dealing with a development rather than with a 
transformation ; (1) the principles of analysis and 
speculative annihilation applied by ancient Bud- 
dhism to the ego and the great unities (the body, 
the chariot) were now applied to the dharmas (‘ ele- 
ments of things ’), the minute elementary realities 
constituting the ego and the great unities ; this 
is the Madhyamika system (see art. Maotyamaka); 
and (2) theancientidealisttendencies were developed 
which saw in thought the cause of all; ‘All that 
we are is the result of what we have thought ; it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts’ (Bhammapada) i. [SBE x. (1898) 3]h 
Hence the conclusion that matter does not exist ; 
thought alone exists.^ 

The two philosophical schools of the Mahayana 
(Madhyamikas and Vijfianavadins) are both in line 
with, the most ancient tradition. Nagarjuna, the 
great master of the former, is placed in the 2nd 
cent. A,D. ; but there is a great deal of Madhyamika 
philosophy in the Pali canon,® and the mtras of 
the Brajiidpdramitd, where this philosophy is pre- 
dominant, are ancient.^ Chandrakirti establishes 

1 The Chari-^/^pi^aka, not one of the most ancient books, is 
tbe first m Pali literature to mention the doctrine of the 
pSramiUSf ‘perfect virtues* necessary for making a Buddha, 
‘a doctrine that plays no part in the older books* (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 177). The doctrine 
of the bodhiaattva, the theory of his charity, merits, ete,, is 
relatively highly developed in the Abhidhamtako^a and its 
sources (Sanskrit Buddhism of the Hinayana), 

SBut its existence is not paramdrthtka, ‘absolute’; it is 
only sa/thvyavahdrika, ‘contingent,* as will he seen in art. 

VlJ&ISTAVXDtNg. 

8 H. Oldanberg (BudMa^, Stuttgart, 1914, p. 328) disagrees 
with the present wnter on this point. 

4 The PraMp(lra<mdtd was translated into Chinese between 
wi.n. 147 and 164. We are told that the Purva^ailas and the 
AparaMas possessed a Prajnd in Prakrit (Wassiheff , JBuddAis- 
mus, p. 291), which is quite possible. They weie Lokottara- 
vadins (see art Bodhisattva, vol. n. p. 742b). But what is the 
date of this PrajM ? 


the fact that the true doctrine of the void was 
known to the Hinayana, or, to be more exact, that 
the Buddha had already taught this doctrine in his 
first revelation, in the siitras of the Hinayana. But, 
it will be asked, if this Vehicle, the Vehicle of the 
wravakas, teaches the non-existence in themselves 
of the elements of the ego {dharmanairatmya)^ 
where is the need of the MahEyana ? The Maha- 
yana, replies Chandrakirti, teaches not only the 
dharmanairatmyai but also the stages of the career 
of the future Buddha, the perfectvirtues {pdramitdX 
the resolutions or vows to save all creatures, the 
application of merit to the acquisition of the quality 
01 Buddha, the great compassion {Madhyama* 
kdvatdra, tr. in Musion^ new ser., viii. 272), whence 
the Mahayana was necessary, 

3. Devotion. — As regards the deification of 
Buddhas and worship of Buddhas and hodhisattvas, 
we have a sure date in the Chinese translation 
(between A.D. 148 and 170) of the SitkhdvatlvyUhai 
the book in which the monotheistic religion of 
Amitabha (see above, I. 2. (3)) is formulated.^ The 
Gandhara monuments, the exact date of which is 
not known, but which can hardly be later than the 
1st cent. A.D., take us back even further than the 
earliest date of the Chinese translation. They show, 
or at least may be held to show, the worship of the 
hodhisattvas associated with that of the Buddhas.® 
On the other hand, we know from the documents 
of the Hinayana that the worship of the Buddha is 
of great antiquity. In the art. Adibuddha the 
present writer has mentioned some of these docu- 
ments, and (although he no longer sees in certain 
passages the quasi-deification of the Buddha which 
he saw in 1908) they show that the Buddhists, or 
at least certain Buddhists, came to the conclusion 
that Sakyamuni did not descend in person to the 
earth, but was content to send his image (cf. 
Bocetism [Buddhist]). This is, in substance, the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle on Buddha — ^the 
Buddha almost eternal and saving beings by means 
of magical creations. Scholars who admit the 
authenticity of the Kathdvatthu as a whole are 
compelled to locate this belief before the time of 
Asoka. Without believinsr in the authenticity of 
this very composite book, the present writer would 
willingly admit that the deification of the Buddha 
and his ‘ almost * eternity belong to a period long 
before the formal documents. 

It is almost certain, too, that this transformation of the 
Buddha may be explained by the natural evolution of the 
Buddhist dogma on Hindu soil. The resemblance between the 
Buddha reigning peacefully in a paradise and sending images 
of himself down to this world, on the one hand, and Kr?pa, 
gladdening beings in hla own world (Goloka) and appearing in 
a human form, on the other, is striking, and contains a valuable 
lesson. 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that, although Sakyamuni 
plays an inaportant r61e m the Lotus of the True Law and m the 
Mahayanist literature of which he is the revealer, he does not 
seem to have such a leading part in the religions of the Great 
Vehicle. In the first rank are Maitreya,8 the future Buddha, 
more living than Sakyamuni, and especially personages of 
obscuye ongin, Avalokite^vara (see art, Avajgokitb^Ara), 
AmitSbha,4 vairochana, Vajrapapi, and many others, whose 
Buddhist character is not very marked. 

Several scholars, moreover (and no mean ones), re^td the 
origin of the devotion to the Buddhas a real ‘ puzzle ’ (Max 
Muller), and believe that it is to be found m the influence of the 
‘barbarians,* notably the Mazdasans — an influence which 
was exercised especially in Northern India, the Panjab, and 
Kashijtnr, where religious statuary reached such high develop- 
ment. The pre-historic mythology of the Great Vehicle is 
veiled in obscurity, and future researches may perhaps confirm 
this hypothesis ; but the comparisons to which attention has 
been called up to the present have little value and do not 
prove that Araitahhais an Ahura Mazda or an Apollo disguised. 
In any case it is useless to explain the Worship of the Buddhas 
by the influence of Greek sculptors who, it is believed, were the 
first to make images of Buddhas The whole ‘ theology ’ of the 


1 See the" tr. of Max Muller and Takakusu in SBB xlix. (1894), 

2 See A. Voucher, VArt grico-houddhique, ii. , who treats of the 
difficult identifleamon of the icons of Gandhara and their date. 

8 Bull, de PBcoiefrang d*Bxtr6rm-0nmt, xi. 442 
4 Bee Poussin, Bowddhisww, Opini(yn8sur la dogmatigue, p. 266. 
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religion of Amitabha is Indian ; the belief in the providence of 
Amitabha and of Avalokita, the belief in their saving grace, 
has very little in common with ancient Buddhism, but is ex- 
cellent Kr^ipaism. The paradise of the west (Sukhavati), and 
the name of Amitabha, ‘infinite light,’ which probably are m 
reality ‘ solar,* have not up to the present been sufficiently 
studied and explained. The idea of multiple universes, how- 
ever, each ruled by a Buddha, is very authentic Buddhism 
(see, e.g., the Mahavastu). 

III. History of tef scriptures of the 
MahIyaNA,^—!. Controversy on the authenticity 
of the books and legends concerning them. — ^We 
know that the books of the Hinayana appeared 
surrounded with a very definite ecclesiastical 
history. Whatever may he the value to modern 
scholars of the tradition referring to the Councils 
(e.y., E. 0. Eranke, Dlghamkdya, Gottingen, 1913, 

xlii), the Buddhists of the mahayana and of the 

inayana admitted the authenticity, in the strict 
sense, of the ancient canon. But the adherents of 
the Hinayana did not recognize the books of the 
Mahayana for the simj^le reason that these books 
were unknown in ecclesiastical history : 

* This is the word of the Buddha which is found in the Sutra, 
which appears m the Vinaya, which is m harmony with 
religion, with Truth 2 ^ 

This old text of the Dlgka is, according to them, 
the condemnation of the Mahayana, which not 
only is not authentic, but is even full of heretical 
novelties. 

The most weighty argument of the Mahayanists 
is the sjpeculative argument. The Mahayana, they 
say, is in harmony with the dharmatd ; it is the 
only vehicle of nirvdiia. The Hinayana is indeed 
authentic, hut the Buddha taught it only as pro- 
visional truth, taking into consideration the weak- 
ness of mind of his hearers. Besides, if the doctrine 
of the Mahayana is not found in your sutras, it is 
found in ours ; if you do not admit our sufras, we 
admit them. But, the Hinayanists reply, our 
sHtras are authentic since you admit them ; yours 
are not authentic, and that is why we reject them. 
To this the Mahayanists answer that there are far 
more reasons for admitting the sutras of the Maha- 
yana, since they are the true path to salvation. ^ 

The Mahayanists further maintain that the 
Mahayana is not new, and that the Hinayanist 
tradition shows that the Mahayana is authentic. 
(1) The Samyxdtanihdya (ii. 17 andiii. 142) proves 
that even in the Hinayana the Buddha taught 
the non-existence in themselves of the elements of 
the ego (see above, II. 2 ; Madhyamakavatdraf p. 
22). (2) The doctrine of the multiple teaching of 
the Master, of his ' accommodation to the ideas of 
the world ’ (lohdivt(,varta>m), is taught in the Canon 
of the Purvasailas, a sect of the Hinayana {Madh- 
yamaJcdvatdrai Br. tr., Mus^on^ new ser., xi. [1910] 
134) I which is also {3) said to have possessed the 
sutras of the Prajndpdramitd edited in Prakrit. 
This sect, however, is strict in the matter of 
doctrine, since it orders the expulsion of those who 
do not understand the * reserved questions ’ (see 
art. Agnosticism [Buddhist], vol. i. p, 22P; 
MadhyamaMvatdrai p. 251). (4) The Mahdvastu 
(a book of the HinayS-na) teaches the stages in the 
career of a bodhisattva and the perfect virtues.'* 

iFor a description and analysis of the literature of the 
Great Vehicle see Wassilieff, Buddhismus^ pp. 167-207, and 
Winternitz, Gesoh. der. ind. Litteratur, ii. 1^-260 ; see also 
Winternitz on the Jjalitavtstc^ra, and the MaMvastu — ^worka 
which belong to both Vehicles. Among translations see ‘The 
Lotus of the True Law,* SJBB xxi., ‘The Sukhavati, etc,,* SBE 
xhx, 

2 Biqha, ii. 124 ; Manjugho^ahlsavajra, Siddhanta^ i. 128b ; 
Sutralarfikdra, ed. S Livi, Paris, 1907, i, 20. 

a See BQdhichary&vqtara^ ix. 42 f., Fr. fir., IntrodAiotim d la 
fatigue des futurs Bouddhas^ p. 120; S'dtrdlmhkdraf 1. ; 
Poussin, Bguddhisme, Opinions mr la dogmatiquoi p. 137 f. 

4 Arguments 3 and 4 are given in the Tibetan work, the 
Siddhdntaot Kahiugho^ahasavajra, p. 128b, m the Urga ed., tr. 
by Wassilieff in Bt^Mismm, p. 264 (291). The connexion of 
the MahaySna with the Mahasaiighika school, of which the 
Purvasailas are a branch, is beyond doubt ; but the antiquity 
of the doctrine of this school is rather doubtful. 


If the whole of the Mahayana was not known to 
the ancients, it was because the doctrines were too 
sublime to be understood by the compilers of 
the Hinayana. But it was the Buddha who taught 
them, and they were heard by the hodhisattvas 
Samantabhadra, Mafijughosa, (xuhye^vara, Vajra- 
pani, and Maitreya. In fact, immediately alter 
having obtained illumination, the Buddha preached 
to the gods (in the heaven of the Thirty-three) and 
to the bodhisattvas ( J. Edkins, Chinese Buddlmm^ 
London, 1880, p. 18; A. Toucher, Iconograjphie 
bouddhique^ p. 86). 

The bodhisattvas, throughout the course of the 
ages, have revealed the Mahayana to men ; Manj- 
usri took the form of a bhiJcsu and, it is said, 
made known the Fmnd^dramitd in 80,000 articles 
(Taranatha, tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 
68). It was Maitreya, the future Buddha, wno 
explained the Prajndjpdramitd to Asanga, and 
who is the author of the treatises of the Vijnana- 
vadin school [Mm^on, vi. [1906] 145, xv, [1914] 42). 
According to a Japanese tradition, interesting as 
an example although without historical value, 
Manjusri and Maitreya had published the Maha- 
anain the year 116 of Nirvana; ‘If these books 
ad not existed before, whence would they have 
been obtained?’ — a very childish argument.^ 
This Mahayana is said to have been completed in 
200 of Nirvana, notably by the publication of the 
Avatamsalca {=.G-andavyuha). All these revela- 
tions took place before NagErjuna (E. Tujishima, 
Le Boxiddhisme japonais, Paris, 1888, p. 54). 

Nevertheless, it is to Nagarjuna that our most 
trustworthy documents give the honour of the 
revelation of the Mahayana. The Lahkdvatdra 
and a Mahdmeghasutra^ put into the mouth of 
the Buddha words like the following : 

‘Four centuries after my mrvdia^a this Ananda will be the 
bhik§u called Naga ; he will teach the Great Vehicle.' 

It is said that Nagarjuna obtained the Prajfic^dr^ 
amitds or the Avatamsaka from the Nagas (Wassi- 
liefi‘, Bnddhxsmm, 118 f,). We cannot give an 
account of all the legends referring to the revela- 
tion of the hooks of the Mahayana (see THranatha, 
p. 61 f. ) ; what has already been said will give a 
sufficient idea of the beliefs that arose in the Bud- 
dhist world concerning the origin of these books. 
Apart from a few ardent partisans of the Hinayana, 
all Buddhists readily believed all that appeared as 
the ‘ word of Buddha.’ 

2. Criticism of the legends and conjectures. — 
The library of the Mahayana consists of two paits, 
which the Tibetans have carefully distinguished : 
first, the sutras, divine works, uttered by Bhagavat 
himself, which are arranged in the Kanjur {^hlca 
hgyur, ‘word of the Master’); and, secondly, the 
commentaries on the sutras and the treatises 
{^dstras) properly so called, human works, the 
greater number of which were written by the 
scholars to whom tradition ascribes them ; all this 
literature forms part of the Xanjur {hstan hgyur, 
‘instruction, scholasticism’). This distinction has 
not always a historical value. Many sUtras are 
frankly scholastic works, and it is probable that 
some of them are later than the signed treatises 
whose doctrine they contain and authorize.® 

We know that Asanga wrote five treatises which 
he gave as a revelation of Maitreya. Although 
revealed, these treatises are included as part of the 
TanjUr, because in form they are not sutrm, but 
mere treatises [kdrikds, mnemonic verses, with a 

1 Maatreya-Asafiga, believes (^Sutrdlalhhdra, i. 7) that the 
two Vehicles are contemporaneous. 

a See MadhyamaMwtdra, p. 76; Fujishima, pp, 32, 65; 
for the prophecies of LaAka, which are wanting in the first 
Chinese version, see ,Jk£ax MtHer, India, What can it teach us 
London, 1883, p. 298 f. 

3 We must confine ourselves to a few remarks here. This 
subject will depend for a long time yet upon monographs. 
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prose commentary). Presented with the formula, 
‘ Thus have I heard. Bhagavat was on the Mount 
of Vultures, surrounded by thousands of Bodhi- 
sattvas . . they might have made good sutras. 
There is therefore some truth in the legends which 
we were discussing above: the scholars of the 
Mahayana forged the sutras in order to publish 
their philosophic doctrines, to glorify their chosen 
saints, to authorize their beliefs in the saviour 
AmitSrbha, and so on. In the same way, whether 
at the same time, earlier, or later, the thauma- 
turges and the magicians first made collections of 
magical formula and then compiled the Tantras, 
attributed to demi-gods or semi-demons, whom they 
were believed to evoke. The work of editing and 
compiling the Sadhanas (magic rituals) and the 
Tantras took a very long time — Taranatha abounds 
in really historic stories on this subject— and the 
Mahayana probably developed by similar processes. 

The scholastic character of the Lahkdvatara is 
very definite. This sutra implies the existence of 
a strong Vijnanavadin doctrine ; it is full of con- 
troversy. The DaiabhuTmlca, which, augmented 
by r^sum^s in veise, became transformed into the 
DaSabhilTmivara, sets forth a theory of the ten 
stages of the future Buddha which is quite in the 
manner of a 'treatise.’ One of these sutras, in- 
voked by Chandrakirbi to confirm a Madhyamika 
formula, seems to have been written according to 
the same formula (see MadhyamaJcavftti, p. 249). 
Careful study will probably prove the close con- 
nexion between the sutras and the treatises. 

What exactly was the rdle of Nagarjuna in the 
elaboration of this literature ? It is thus defined 
by Kem : 

‘Nagfarjuua may have been one of the most talented and 
influential leaders of the movement rather than its originator. 
... An influential person, the first eminent leader of a school 
Imbued with Hinduism and the methods of Indian scholastic 
philosophy.' He then became ‘ a comprehensive name of the 
activity of Mahayanism in the first phase of its onward course ' 
iManual, pp. 6, 128). 

Nagarjuna’s importance lies in having discovered 
the doctrine of tihe 'void,’ which showed the in- 
feriority of the ancient Vehicle. His name is 
inseparable from the Frajndparamitd, It may 
well he that Nagarjuna, being the author of the 
treatises which are the scholastic working-out of 
the principles of the PrajMpdramitd, is of some 
account in the redaction of the Prajndpdramitds, 
the revelation of which tradition attributes to him. 

There are many ancient materials in the sHtras 
of the MahS-yana. 

* Not a few elements of the Mahayanist scriptures are taken 
bodUy from the Tripitaka, with such omissions and additions 
as deemed necessary ’ (Kern, loo, cit,). 

Whole passages, e.gf., of the Lalitamstara, recur 
almost word for word in the Pali scriptures. The 
work that H. Oldenberg has done for the JDivydva- 
ddna and E. Windisch for the Mahdvastu ^ — ^in 
comparing these two works of the Sanskrit Hina- 
ySna with the Pali canon — might be done with 
advantage for several sutras of the Mahayana. The 
comparison would also be very fruitful between the 
MahEyana and the Sanskrit HinaySna. The Ahhi- 
dharmaot the Sar vastivadins (Hinayana) is accepted 
by the Madhyamikas (MahaySna); the Sautran- 
tikas (Hinayfina) have opened the door to the 
Vnnanavadins (Mahayana) ; the DaMhumika 
(MahSyana), we may believe, depends on the 
Mahdmstu (Hinayana) ; the scholars of the Maha- 
yana know and quote the Hinayana. ^ When they 

1 Oldenberg, Trans, of the 6th Intern, Congress of Orientalists, 
Berlin, 1881-82, ii. 107-122, *Studien aur Gesch. der buddh. 
Kanon,’ Q&N, 1912, p. 156 ; Windisch, Vie Kom/position des 
Mahdvastu, ein Beitra^ zur Quellenkwride des Buddhiwmv^, 
Leipzig, 1909, andabso Sidra und Buddlia, do. 1895, and Buddha’s 
Gfeburt, do. 1908, 

3 Of., e,g,, the theory of the * meritorious material gifts’ 
(mpddhikapuV'yaJtriydvastu) in Afkgidtara, ii. 64, in Ahhmhar- 
makoia, iv. Il3f. (Skr. H3nayS.na), in AryaratnardHsiUra, cited 
in Siksdsarmchohaya, p. 188 and Madhyamakavttti, p. 809. 


invent, preaching vacuity or the career of a hodhi- 
sattva, they make use of old models, reason in the 
manner of the Ahhidhdrmikas and the Brahmans, 
and model the career of the hodhisattva on the 
path of the arhat, and the new meditations on the 
canonical meditations. 

Literature.— The sources mentioned in artt Zdibuddha, 
BODHISATTVA, MADHYAMAKA, MaSJUSrI, ■VIJ^fXNAVA:DINS J H. 
Kern, GeschiedenU van het Buddhisms vn Indie, Haarlem, 
1882-84, Fr. tr., Rist. du Bouddhisme dans VInde, Pans, 1901, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896; W Wassilieff, 
Der Buddhisnms, Petrograd, 1860 ; L. de la Valine Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, Mudes et maUriaux, London, 1898, Bouddhisme, 
Opinions surVhist. de la dogmatigue, do. 1909 ; M. Winternitz, 
Gesoh. der ind Litteratur, li., Leipzig, 1913. For the icono- 
graphy of the Mahayana: A. Foucher, Etude sur IHcono^ 
graphie houddhigue, 2 vols., Pans, 1899-1905, L’Art grSco- 
oouddhique du Gandhdra, 2 vols. do. 1905-16 ; A. Giiinwedel, 
Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., ed. S, Burgess, London, 1901, 
Mythologie du Bouddhisme au Tibet, Leipzig, 1900. 

L. DE LA Valli^e Poussin. 

MAHDI. — ^The title Mahdi was first associated 
with 'All’s son Muhammad b. al-^anafiyyah, and, 
apparently, given him by the adventurer Mukhtar 
b. Ahi ' tr baid, who, after the death of Husain at 
Kerbela, ostensibly championed the claims of this 
personage to the khalifate. The word is ordinarily 
interpreted ‘ the divinely guided,’ from a verb whicb 
frequently occurs in the Qur’an in the correspond- 
ing sense, though this particular derivative is not 
found there j yet this explanation did not give 
universal satisfaction, and several others were cur- 
rent (see Yaqut, Geographical Dictionary, ed. P. 
Wustenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-73, iv. 693. 4). Mukhtar 
clearly used it as analogous to a title attached to 
the name of *Ali, calling him ' the Mahdi, son of 
the Wasi’ CJahari, Chronicle, ed. Leyden, 1879- 
1901, ii. 534), where the latter title means 'the 
legatee,’ i,e, he to whom the Prophet had be- 
queathed the sovereignty; it is, however, often 
interpreted as ‘ the trustee.’ It is doubtful whether 
this Muhammad used it himself, as a letter pur- 
porting to he from him, in which it is prefixed to 
his name, was condemned as spurious by one of 
his correspondents on that account (fahari, ii. 611 
[66 A.H.]). After the death of 'All’s two sons by 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, it would seem 
that some Muslims were ready to recognize the 
claim of this Muhammad, 'All’s son by another 
wife, to the sovereignty, hut he himself acted with 
extreme caution in the matter of asserting it ; he 
was, however, imprisoned for a time by the parti- 
sans of ‘Abdallah b. Zubair, who endeavoured to 
wrest the throne^ from the IJmayyads ; but, when 
their supremacy was restored, he accepted a gover- 
norship, and appears to have ended peacefully. 
jSome uncertainty existed with regard to both the 
time and place of his death, and a sect arose called 
the JECaisaniyyah, who declared that he remained 
alive in his supposed tomb in Mt. Badwa, whence 
he would one day emerge ; and the poet of this 
sect, the Sayyid Himyari, fully expected this 
occurrence, though the Mahdi had disappeared for 
sixty years {Aghanl, Cairo, 1285, viii. 32). The 
poet Kuthayyir asserts that his reappearance had 
been foretold by Ka'b al-Ahbar (t?4A.H.), whose 
name is often mentioned in connexion with matter 
drawn from the Jewish Scriptures. This prophecy 
may well owe its origin to that of the return of 
Elijah ; but how the Mahdi came to be substituted 
for that prophet is not clear ; if the reference to 
Ka'b be genuine, we should gather that the word had 
been used before Mukhtar’s time with a religious 
import. The poet further asserts that this Mahdi’s 
book was studied by the Kaisanis in Mecca ; but 
such a work must assuredly have been a forgery. 

With this personage the idea of an awaited 
deliverer is first connected in Islam, and this 
notion is expressed by the name Mahdi, to which 
the participle ‘ expected ’ {nmntazar) is sometimes 
attached. The various pretenders from the house 
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of All received the title — e,.g,, Zaid (after whom the 
Zaidis are called) ; he was defeated and killed in 
the year 122 A.H., and his body was afterwards cruci- 
fied. An Umayyad satirist said that he had never 
before seen a Mahdi hanging on a tree (Mas'udi, ed. 
and tr, C, Barhier de Meynard and Pavet de Conr- 
teille, Les Prairies tVoVi Paris, 1861-77, v. 471). 
When the pretender Muhammad b. 'Abdallah first 
made his appearance, the people of Medina cried 
out : ‘ The Mahdi has come forth ’ (Tabari, iii, 159 
[A.H. 144]). It was to be expected that prophecies 
of the appearance of such a personage should be 
attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, and such 
were current, though of q^uestioned authenticity, 
the best, according to Mutahhar b. Tahir, who 
wrote about 325 A.H. (ie Livre de la criation et de 
Vhistoire, ed. C. Huart, Paris, 1899-1903, ii. 161), 
being 

‘ The world shall not pass away until my nation be governed 
by one of niy house whose name agrees with mine.’ 

This tradition is also found in the collection of 
Tirmidhi (f 279 ; ed. Cairo, 1292, ii. 36), where it 
is followed by another in which the Mahdi is men- 
tioned : 

‘We were afraid of some trouble occurring after the Prophet's 
deathj so we asked him, and he said : In my nation there is the 
Mahdi who shall come forth ; he shall live five (or seven or mne) 
years ; a man shall come unto him and say, “ 0 Mahdi, give 
met"; and the Mahdi shall pile into hia lap aa much as he can 
carry,’ 

The author of this fiction appears to have inter- 

reted the word as * the giver,’ which should rather 

e Muhdi. Somewhat more information is to be 
found in the contemporary collection by Ibn Majah 
(t273; Cairo, 1313, ii, 269); the tradition just 
given is repeated with some variations, indicating 
that under the Mahdi men would enjoy greater 
blessings than they had ever experienced ; to it is 
prefixed one to the effect that certain persons with 
black standards (i.e. the 'Abbasids) would come 
from the East, 

‘ who shall ask for good and not be given it, and shall fight and 
be victorious and be offered what they asked and not accept it 
until they hand it [the sovereignty) to one of my house who shall 
fill it with Justice as they filled it with injustice.’ 

Another tradition states that the Mahdi is to be a 
descendant of Fatima; another gives as the list 
of lords of paradise the following members of the 
family:^ the Piophet, his uncle 5amzah, his 
cousins ‘All and Ja'far, and Ms grandsons 5asan 
and 5Tisain and the Mahdi. The last is ; 

‘ Men shall come forth from the East, and shall prepare the 
way for the Mahdi.’ 

It seems clear that the authors of these fictions 
had somehow heard of an expected Mahdi, and 
made up traditions calculated either to encourage 
the munificence of princes or to win adherents for 
some political party* Mutahhar adds another, 
that the only Mahdi to he awaited was *Isa h. 
Maryam, i.e. the Christian Saviour; and, since 
orthodox Islam looks forward to His returning 
to judge the world — according to the law of 
Muhammad — ^it is not quite easy to find room for 
another Deliverer. One of the etymologies sug- 
gested for the name, viz. the man of the mahdf 
‘ cradle,’ favours this view, the reference being to 
Qur’an, xix. 30ft'., where Christ speaks ‘in the 
cradle.’ 

There is little reason for supposing that the 
Prophet Muhammad contemplated the appearance 
of a Mahdi, however interpreted ; but the out- 
break of the civil wars within a generation after 
his death, and the perturbed condition of Islam 
which followed, led to the adoption of the idea 
from Jews or Christians, who look forward re- 
spectively to the appearance and reappearance of 
the Messiah; why the title Mahdi should have 
been adopted for the expected Deliverer is, as has 
been seen, an unsolved puzzle. To the etymologies 
suggested we should be inclined to add one more, 
viz. from hadd in the sense * to give,’ making the 
VOL. vni.— 2Z 


word mean ‘ He to whom has been given,’ as in 
Mt 28^® the Eisen Saviour says, iUdr} Tratra 
4^ovfflfx iv oiupav^ kclI M yrjSf and a similar interpre- 
tation was current for the name ShllOh m Gn 49^*^, 
‘until Shiloh come,’ viz. shel-l6, ‘whose is.’ Thus 
the Shiite author of the Fakhrl (ed. W. Ahlwardt, 
Gotha, 1860, p. 58), speaking of the Mahdi Zaid 
(executed in 122 A.H.), curses those who deprived 
him of his ‘right.’ However this may be, the 
function of the expected Mahdi was, in the first 
place, to fill the world with justice in lien of 
injustice, which often meant the abolition of un- 
authorized practices and the enforcement of 
orthodox doctrine and conduct; in the second, 
to achieve the conversion of the world to Islam, 
and often this was identified with the taking 
of Constantinople. Some, however, were satisfied 
with a partial execution of this programme ; and 
among persons who had been accepted as the 
Mahdi by various wi iters up to his time Mutah- 
har [loc. cit,) mentions 'Ali himself, the pious 
Umay;^ad 'Omar ii., and the 'Ahbasid al-Mahdi, 
who reigned A.D. 775-785. 

About the signs whereby the Mahdi was to be 
recognized when he appeared there were differences 
of opinion ; a common theory was that he should 
have the name Muhammad and the patronymic 
Abu’l-Qasim, and that he should belong to the 
Prophet’s house ; yet not all demanded the fulfil- 
ment of these (not very difficult) conditions. To 
all — save the few who suppose that the Mahdi has 
come already— he is 6 ipx6p>evoSf ‘he that shall 
come’; and, on the whole, the Sunni view is that 
his appearance will be that of an ordinary man 
whose career is that of a reformer and conqueror, 
while the Shi’ite view is that he is in hiding some- 
where, and has been concealing himself for an 
unlimited period. In our times there were in the 
Siidan two Mahdis simultaneously, representing 
these different opinions. The line between the 
two is not quite easy to draw, except where some 
definitely historical personage is expected to reap- 
pear ; for it has been found possible to adopt the 
theory that the Mahdi is some one in hiding, 
without any suggestion of supernatural conceal- 
ment. In raoie than one case of a successful 
revolution the victory has been won by a com- 
mander in the name of an obscure individual, who 
has been brought forward only when success has 
been assured. Thus the author of the Fakhrl (p. 
171), describing the rise of the ' Abhasids, remarks 
that, while the Khurasanites under the brilliant 
leadership of Abu Muslim were fighting for the 
irfidm Ibrahim (representative of the ' Abbasids), he 
was himself in retirement somewhere in Syria ot 
Arabia, attending to his devotions and the aff'airs 
of his family, the greater number of his adherents 
bemg unable ‘to distinguish between his name 
and his person,’ ie. knowing notMng at all about 
him. 

The rise of Mahdis from time to time, then, was 
due to the disordered state of Islam in normal 
circumstances, but also to the wide-spread senti- 
ment that the sovereign should be a descendant 
of either the Prophet or 'All, for with some com- 
munities the latter weis regarded as the more 
important personage, and indeed the master whom 
the former betrayed (see Yaqiit, Dictionary of 
Learned Men^ ed. D, S. Margoliouth, London, 
1913 ff., i. 302). The pretenders of the house of 
'All were repeatedly supposed by their adherents 
to have escaped death, notwithstanding their 
ostensible execution, and the Shi' a sects were to 
a certain extent divided by their loyalty to differ- 
ent pretenders whose return they expected. Such 
pretenders w"ere Muhammad b. 'Abdallah, exe- 
cuted 145 A.H., whose return was awaited by some 
of the Jarfidiyyah sect ; Yahya b. 'Umar, executed 
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250 A.H., expected to return by others of the same 
sect; Muhammad b- al-Qasim, who revolted in 
the year 219, was captured, but escaped and dis- 
appeared ; and MOsa b. Ja far, who died of poison 
in Baghdad in 186 A.H. Several others are men- 
tioned with these by Ibn [Kitah al-Fisal, 

Cairo, 1321, iv. 179 f.). The sect called Qat'iyyah 
got their name from making sure of the death of 
this Musa b. Ja'far, without having ascertained 
it (Mas*udi, Tanhlh, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 
1894, p. 232). Believers in the continued existence 
of Muhammad b. al-Qasira were to be found in 
the time of Mas'udi (332 A.H. ; Prairies d^or, vii. 
117) in the district of Khfah, in the mountains 
of Tabaristan and the Dailam, and the districts of 
Khurasan. The person ordinarily acknowledged 
to be the ‘expected Mahdi’ is Muhammad b. 
$[asan al- Askarl, whose father died 260 A.H. 
There was, however, great doubt as to the age 
of this Muhammad at the time of his father’s 
death, some denying that he ever came into exist- 
ence, and all agreeing that he could have been 
only a few years old at the time. Shahrastani 
locates him in Samarra (ed. W, Cureton, London, 
1842-46, p. 128) ; but at some time in the 7th or 
8th cent. A.H. he appears to have taken np his 
abode at ^i^lah. The traveller Ibn Babuta (t 780 
A.H. ; ed. and tr. C. Befrdmery and S. B. San- 
guinetti, Paris, 1853-68, ii. 98) gives a weird 
account of the ceremonies which he found there, 
and which seem to he relics of some pagan cult. 

‘ There is a mosque with its door covered by a silken curtain, 
called the sanctuary of “ the Lord of the Agre ” Each afternoon a 
hundred of the inhabitants come out of their houses armed with 
drawn swords ; going to the governor, they obtain from him a 
horse with saddle and bndle, or else a mule ; beating drums 
and playing musical instruments, they then proceed, fifty of 
them in front of the charger and fifty behind. Others arrange 
themselves on either side. Coming to the mosque that has 
been named, they halt before its door, and say: “ Bisraillah, 
O Lord of the Age, come forth. Mischief is rampant, and wrong 
abundant ; this is the time for thee to come forth, that God may 
distinguish by thee between the true and the false." This they 
continue till the prayer of sunset, playing their musical instru- 
ments the whole time.* 

Ibn Khaldun, a contemporary of Ihn Batuta, who 
has no high opinion of his veracity, tells the same 
story, with some variation. According to him, 
the people of 5illah hold that their Mahal entered 
a cellar in their habitation, and every night they 
appear with a mount before the entrance to this 
cellar, and keep calling him to come out, from the 
prayer of sunset untu the stars are all shining 
{Prolegomena^ Beirut, 1900, p. 199). It is surpris- 
ing that in the TaWikh4‘Quzldah (compiled 730 
A.H., ed. E. G. Browne, London, 1910, p. 208) the 
connexion of this Mahdi with $illah appears to 
be unknown. 

‘In his ninth year he disappeared in Samarra, and was never 
seen since ; the people of the Shi'ah, however, believe that he is 
the Mahdi of the end of the world, is still alive, and wiU come 
forth when the time arrives.* 

Probably even the revised version of Ibn Bathta’s 
story requires further redaction. 

The majority of the Mahdts have thus played 
a larger rdle in the imagination than in reality ; 
there have, however, been cases wherein the 
character has been assumed with very consider- 
able and even permanent success. The first capital 
of the Eatimids in Africa was called Mahdiyyah 
after the Mahdi who founded the dynasty (297 
A.H:.=rA.l>. 909). The conquests which prepared 
the way for his sovereignty were all achieved by 
an agent, who had ultimately to produce the per- 
son to^ whom he had preached allegiance ; and, 
according to the statements of bis enemies, the 
person produced was an impostor, suddenly called 
to play the part, the real mahdi having perished 
on his way to Africa. According to an author of 
weight (Ni?am aJ-Mulk, f 485 ; see C. Schefer, 
Gh/restomathie joersaney Paris, 1883-85, i. 165), the 
propaganda of this sect began at least a century 


before, and proselytes to whom the mysteries had 
been communicated were forbidden to divulge 
them until the Mahdi appeared. Prohahly with 
this community (in theory at least) the Mahdi, 
called also, as has been seen, ‘ the Lord of the 
Age,’ was the legitimate occupant of the Fatimid 
throne ; when the sovereign al-^akim disappeared, 
doubtless through assassination, his continued ex- 
istence and future reappearance hecame the dogmas 
of a sect. 

Another Mahdi whose efforts resulted in the 
foundation of a dynasty was Ibn Tumart {g,v. j 
t 524 =a.d. 1130), who started the empire of the 
Almohads. Of this personage there is an unusually 
full and interesting biography by Ibn Khallikan 
(tr. W. M. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, iii. 205 ff.), 
which is doubtless somewhat coloured by pre- 
judice. He appears to have started genuinely as a 
religious and moral reformer, and to have taken 
the title Mahdi when opposition and danger in- 
duced him to draw the sword ; he is likely then 
to have been influenced by the prophecy of the 
appearance of such a reformer, which, as we have 
seen, had already found its way into an authorita- 
tive collection of traditions. The pedigree which 
brought him into connexion with * Ali may well be 
an invention later than his time, and as such his 
biographer appears to regard it. Some stories told 
by Ibn Khallikan are characteristic of such adven- 
turers, though not perhaps true in this case ; he 
got access to the Book of Jafr, in which* All had 
prophesied all that was to occur till the end of 
time (see art. Livin’ ATION [Muslim]), whence he 
obtained the letters which formed the name of the 
person destined to be his chief helper and successor, 
with a description of his appearance. In order to 
be armed with a miracle, he persuaded a learned 
associate to feign illiteracy and ignorance of correct 
Arabic ; one day this person claimed to have learned 
the Qur’an by heart in a dream, and this miracle 
convinced the most stubborn ; the confederate then 
proclaimed IbnT-Qraart the Mahdi, whereas he had 
previonsly been called imdm» According to Ibn 
Khaldfin [History^ Cairo, 1284, vi. 229), the only 
heresy of which he could be convicted was his 
a^eeing with the Imamiyyah sect that the sove- 
reign was infallible. In his treatment of opponents 
he appears to have been as ruthless and intolerant 
as any religious leader ; but a singular feature of 
his career as a Muhammadan saint was that, 
besides asceticism in diet, he observed strict 
chastity. His creed, which has been published 
{MajmMat al-ras^ily Cairo, 1328, p. 44 ff.), does not 
ear to differ from the orthodox haldm, 
he prophecy of a Mahdi assumed special im- 
portance at the commencement of the century 
preceding the first millennium of Islam, especially 
in India. According to the details collected by 
H. Blocbmann i. [Calcutta, 1873] 

p. iv ff.), the Mahdist movement started in Badakh- 
shan, where one Sayyid Muliammad Nflrbakhsh 
gained numerous adherents, defied the Afghan 
government, was defeated, and fled to ‘Iraq, where 
he maintained himself till the end of his life. In 
India it assumed a definite form through the action 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, who found 
an adherent in Gujarat in Sultan Mahmud i. 
Apparently this personage was, like Ihn Tumart 
in Iiis early days, a preacher and reformer, whose 
doctrines gave offence, and who was forced to leave 
one place after another. Ultimately he decided 
that the burden of Mahdi-ship was too heavy for 
him to bear, and that, if he returned home, he 
would recant ; he died in 911 (=1505) at Earah in 
Baluchistan, where his tomb became a place of 
pilgrimage. An interesting account of another 
Indian Mahdi of this century is given by the 
historian Bada’uni in his MuntakTiao ahTawankh 
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(tr. G. Eanking, Calcutta, 1898, p. 507 ff.). This 
person was named Shaikh.' Ala' i, and was born in 
jBaiana in Hindustan. To the same place there 
came one Miyan ‘Abdallah, who had come under 
the influence of Muhammad of Jaunpur. 

*He adopted the manners of a Mahdl [which would seem to 
have been settled by Ibn Tumart, for they consisted in extreme 
asceticism] ; making his dwelling in the corner of a grove far 
from the haunts of men, on the borders of a tank, he used to 
cast water on his head ; and when the times of prayer came 
round, he used to gather together certain of the labourers who 
had to pass that way, and compel them to form an assembly for 
prayer, with such a degree of asceticism that, if he met any man 
disinclined for the meeting, he would give him a few coins and 
encourage him.’ 

Shaikh 'Ala’I was much impressed by this example. 

He too, ‘ trampling under foot his self-esteem and conceit, 
devoted himself to the poor of his neighbourhood, and, entering 
the valley of self-renunciation and abnegation, he bestowed all 
his worldly possessions, even to his books, upon the poor.’ 

He became a disciple of Miyan ’Abdallah ; the two 
formed a community of ascetic socialists or com- 
munists, consisting of three hundred householders, 
who, abandoning all other source of gain and 
traffic, agriculture, and skilled labour, spent their 
time with them. In spite of their asceticism, they 
were in the habit of keeping arms and implements 
of war always with them as a protection against 
their enemies, but also in order to interfere with 
any proceeding in the city or the market of wliich 
they disapproved. 

‘ They would go and call the offenders to account by main 
force, admitting no investigation by the governor, and on most 
occasions they got the best of it.’ 

After a time the place came to be too hot for 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i, who, along with his followers, 
whose numbers had now reached six or seven 
hundred heads of families, migrated to Khawa^pur, 
near Jodhpur ; but here, too, he interfered seri- 
ously with the government of the place, and he 
was compelled to go back to Baiana, accompanied 
by his disciples. Islam-Sbah had by this time 
obtained possession of Agra, and he summoned 
Shaikh 'Ala'i to his court, whither the Mahdi 
proceeded with a party of select comxianions fully 
armed ; according to the chronicler, the Shaikh 
nearly effected Islam-Shah*s • conversion to his 
views, but he was presently expelled and sent to 
the Peccan. Meanwhile, his former teacher and 
associate had started a sect of his own, which with 
some difficulty was suppressed by the authorities ; 
and the Shaikh 'Ala’I was himself ere long sum- 
moned again to Agra, and rec^uested to abandon 
his claims to the Mahdi-ship ; refusing to do this, 
he was tortured to death. His followers, however, 
were numerous, and increased, and were known as 
the Mahdawis ; they were persecuted, but not ex- 
terminated, in the reign of Akbar. 

Blochmann observes that these Indian Mahdis 
were men of considerable eloquence, who by their 
preaching obtained great influence over the p<^u- 
face, and that they regularly came into conflict 
with the authorized expounders of the law at 
the Muhammadan courts. Bada’anl takes evident 
pleasure in narrating how Shaikh * Ala'i triumphed 
over the official theologiaiis who were employed to 
argue with him. They endeavoured to bring the 
practice of their co-religionists into harmony with 
the strict principles enjoined by the Sunni codes, 
and especially to banisn practices which had been 
borrowed from their pagan neighbours. 

The Mahdi who acquired the greatest fame in 
Europe was the personage whose enterprise led to 
the Anglo-Egyptian conquest of the Stidan. The 
best, account of the early stages of the movement 
is given by E. B. Wingate in Makdiism and the 
Egyptian Sudan (London, 1891). After the strong 
hands of Zubair Pasha, Samuel Baker, and General 
Gordon had been withdrawn from the Stidan, that 
countiw was subject to violent oppression,^ and the 
* broad basis of the Mahdi’s appeal was the injustice 


and cruelty of every sort which sprang up the 
moment Gordon’s wholesome discipline was with- 
drawn’ (p. 12). Muhammad Ahmad, who took 
this title, was born at Pongola in 1848 of a family 
of boat-builders ; at the age of 22 he was already a 
shaikh with a great reputation for sanctity, and 
became a powerful preacher; he denounced the 
iniquities of the Egyptians, and laid stress on the 
promised appearance of a Mahdi, with whom he 
presently identified himself, and, indeed, in the 
Shi'ite sense ; he claimed to be the twelfth ‘iwdm, 
the son of Hasan ‘Askari. His claims were first 
recognized in 1881 at Abba Island, 150 miles south 
of Khartum, when a band of men declared him 
their ajppointed leader, and he communicated to 
them the secret that he was the Mahdi. News of 
his ‘ issuing forth ’ having come to Khartum,^ the 
governor sent to have him arrested ; but he declined 
to obey, and, when troops were sent to enforce the 
order, he succeeded in annihilating them. He 
evidently possessed some skill both as an organizer 
and as a military leader, for he soon enrolled among 
his followers tribe after tribe of Sudanese, and pro- 
ceeded from victory to victory until, at his death 
on June 22, 1885, shortly after the historic fall of 
Khartum, his empire extended from lat. 6 to 21 S., 
and from long. 23 to 38 B. of Greenwich. Wingate 
suggests as an epitome of Mahdiism the sentence 
‘ Your money or your life ’ ; in practice it was 
an enforced communism, maintained by plunder, 
divided arbitrarily by the Mahdi. Success also 
appears to have made of the Mahdi a coarse 
voluptuary. Like some of his predecessors, he 
seems to have aimed at reproducing what were 
supposed to be the conditions of early Islam, and 
to have insisted on a sort of asceticism; his fol- 
lowers were advised to go on foot, or at any rate 
to lide asses and not horses, except in war. 
Eurther, thgr were told to reduce expenditure on 
weddings. These ascetic tendencies were indicated 
by the name which his followers assumed, Barwish 
(‘poor’), for which at a later period the Mahdi 
substituted the appellation Ansar ( ‘ helpers’), which 
had been given by the Prophet Muhammad to his 
entertainers in Medina. The Mahdi himself clearly 
aimed at reproducing the career of the Prophet, 
since he had a hifrah, or ‘ migration,’ viz. from 
Abba, where he first came forward, to Masat in 
the Nuba mountains ; and he assigned four chairs 
to persons representing the eminent associates of 
the Prophet who became the first successors. The 
chair of Abu Bakr, the first khalif, was filled by 
’Abdallah al-Ta’aishi, who afterwards became 
famous as the Mahdi’s successor, or hhallfy and is 
said to have suggested the r61e of Mahdi first to 
Zubair Pasha and then to Muhammad Atunad 
{Muqtatifi xxiv. [1900] 6). 

The asceticism of the Mahdi, like that of the 
Wahhabis, included the tabu of tobacco, the smok- 
ing of which it regarded as a greater offence than 
the drinking of wine ; in his ea-rly days he showed 
leanings towards Sufiism, and would gladly have 
obtained recognition from the head of the Santlsxs ; 
this being refused, he abolished all * orders ’ except 
his own. 

After the fall of Khartum the SfidSn was gradu- 
ally evacuated hy the Anglo-Egyptian government, 
and the TchaVif extended the Mahdi’s empire hy 
fire and sword till it reached the bounds of Egypt ; 
in 1896 the reconqnest of the country began, and 
this was achieved at the battle of Omdurman 
(Sept. 22, 1898). The new State had achieved 
nothing but devastation and destruction. 

The success of the Sudanese Mahdi encouraged 
many others to play the part. It seems that 
tiHe ^ al-Mahdl ^ in the case of the head of the 
SantisI community was ori^ally a proper name j 
its holder, however, gave it the familiar applica- 
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tion, and even claimed to have on his body the 
‘ seal of prophecy/ i,e, the n£evus between the 
shoulders which had indicated the office to which 
Muhammad was bom (the Sudanese Mahdi also 
bore a mark, but it was a mole on his right 
cheek). In the oracle whieh foretold his appear- 
ance the beginning of the 13th Islamic cent. 
(1301 = 1883) was specified as the date. His theories 
will be found in the art. SanuSIS. He was rarely 
seen by strangers himself, having a ‘double/ 
Si Alimad b. Biskri, who resembled him very 
closely, to play the part before them. In 1884 he 
enjoined the Muslims to pay no attention to the 
Sudanese pretender, who was merely ‘ an impostor 
and a liar.^ In 1888, when an appeal was made to 
the Sultan of Borgo to assist in the suppression of 
Mahdiism by revolutionaries in the S'hdan, the 
Sanusi Mahdi, to whom the matter was referred, 
advised the Sultan to abstain from interference 
with Sudanese afiairs and fight with the khallf 
onty if himself attacked. 

The measures taken by the Protectorate of 
Nigeria in recent years to regulate taxation, 
emancipate slaves, and introduce other reforms led 
to the rise of numerous Malidis ; between the years 
1900 and 1905 there were a dozen in Sokoto, and 
as many in the other provinces. In 1905 Mahdis 
arose simultaneously in Saturu, Bauchi, and Kon- 
tagara. Most of these were caught, tried, and 
executed, the government regarding such severity 
as necessary for the preservation of order. In 1907 
there was one Mahdi at Bima in Bauchi, * but the 
situation was in general satisfactory’ {B&vue du 
monde musulman, iv. [1908] 144). 

While the tradition, which, as we have seen, has 
been admitted into some authoritative works, is 
likely to produce aspirants to the Mahdi-ship from 
time to time, it is probable that the general intro- 
duction of good and stable government will render 
their appearance constantly rarer and their ad- 
herents fewer. To the question whether there 
were any relies of Mahdiisui in the Sudan, the 
Cairene ]ournal Muqtatif as early as 1902 (xxvii, 
1126) replied that the introduction of security and 
justice in place of the long reign of terror which 
that system had produced had effectually destroyed 
its traces. 

LmitAToaB.—Tlie authorities have been dted throughout the 
*^***1010. D. S. MAUaOLIOUTH. 

MAIMONIDES. — i. Life. — ^Maimonides (Moses 
ben Maimon), Talmudist, philosopher, and physi- 
cian, born at Cordova, 30th March 1135, died at 
Cairo, 13th Dec. 1204, is known in Jewish litera- 
ture as ‘ Rambam ’ (the letters r, m, b, m being the 
initials of Babbi Moses ben Maimon) and in Arabic 
literature as Abu Tmrau MUsa ben MaimUn ibn 
‘Abd Allah, His native city falling into the hands 
of the Almohads, Maimonxdes, when yet a lad of 
thirteen, was compelled either to leave or to em- 
brace Islam. He, together with his father, chose 
the former course, and settled at Fez. Here they 
led for a time the dual life of Muslim and Jew. 
But, the Muslim authorities growing suspicions of 
their honafides, father and son determined to leave 
Fez, Accordingly, in April 1165, they boarded a 
vessel bound for Palestine. Acre was reached after 
a month’s stormy voyage, and after a short stay 
there they went on to Jerusalem; but, as Palestine 
had just been the scene of the Second Crusade, and 
the Jews there were few in number and poor in 

f oods as well as in culture, Maimonides fixed upon 
Igypt as a more congenial centre. A home was 
made in Foatat, a suburb of Cairo. Soon after 
their arrival here, both the father and the brother 
of Maimonides died, and, becoming financially 
reduced in consequence, Maimonides took up the 
practice of medicine as a means of Kvelmood, 


After several years of obscure practice he became 
court physician to Saladin, pursuing his Babbinicai 
and philosophical studies undaunted whrie follow- 
ing out the exacting duties of his profession. The 
eminent position which he has ever held in Jewish 
estimation is expressed in the popular J ewish say- 
ing, ‘From Moses to Moses ^ there was none like 
Moses.’ 

2 . Works.— Maimonides’ works can be classified 
under the following heads. 

i. Philosophy and theology.— (a) lialalat-al-Mairin (‘ Guide 
of fch.e Perplexed *). ^nown in Heb. as Mdrek N^ohuhhtm. The 
Heb. tr. was effected in 1204: by Samuel ibri Tibb6ij» and another 
and less popular Heb. tr. was made by the celebrated Hebrew 
poet Al-Harizi in the iSth century. The Lat. tr. by the younger 
Buxtorf (Basel, 1629) is based on the Heb. of Ibn Tibbon. 
Salomon Munk published a Pr. tr. of the Arabic original entitled 
Guide des (3 vols., Paris, 1856-66), and there are two Ital. 
trr. of the whole work and several Germ. trr. of parts. An Eng. 
rendering of pt. m, was brought out by J, Townley (London, 
1827) under the title of The Reasms of the Laws of Moses. The 
standard Eng ed. with commentary and introduction is that of 
M. Pnedlander 

(6) A work on the teims used in logic entitled MdT^dlah 
fi-^ina'ai al-Man^lhi popularly known in its Heb. tr. (by Moses 
ibn Tibbon) as MiU6t?i Higgdydn Sebastian Munster published 
a Lat tr. (Basel, 1627). There are two Germ, renderings, and 
the most noteworthy Heb. commentary is that of Moses 
Mendelssohn. 

(c) MaMlahfi aZ-Tauh%d,^ on the unity of God, known in Heb. 
as Ma'dmar hay-YiTfudh. 

11 . Commentaries on Talmud and Mishnah.— (a) Commentary 
on the Mishnah known in Arabic as Slrd;} (‘ Light '). The com- 
ponent parts of the work were translated into Heb. by various 
medieval scholars. W. Surenhusius rendered the Heb. into 
Lat.. and E. Pococke published parts with a Lat. tr. (Oxford, 
1664). The section known as ‘The Eight Chapters ’ (SUmoneh 
Per&^m) was edited with an. excellent Germ. tr. and valuable 
annotations by M. Wolf (Leipzig, 1863). A new ed. with a very 
good Eng. tr. and notes is that of Gorfinkle (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1912). Various edd. of small sections have been 
brought out by other scholars , and there is much that still 
awaits the light. 

(b) Kitdb al-FarcCidy rendered into Heb. under the title of 
Sifer Bam-Mi§w6th by Ibn Tibbon. Moses Bloch brought out 
a complete ed. with a Fr. tr. (Paris, 1888), entitled Le Liwe 
des pr^ceptes. [The book might also appropriately be classified 
under iii ] 

in. HalXkhX or codifioatton op Babbinio laws. — Mishneh 
T&rdh (* Repetition of the Law ’), known also as ‘ The Strong 
Hand’ (Ydd hd>l}.dzd]pdh) It is divided into fourteen com- 
ponent books, and was written by the author in Hebrew. 
Extracts were translated into English by H. Bernard and E. 
Soloweyczik in 1863. The work is of gigantic proportions, and 
was meant to be an easily intelligible compendium of Jewish 
ntual law. 

iv. Letters And occasional essays.— (a) A 

(‘Letter on Conversion’), written in Arab, and translated 
anonymously into Hebrew. It deals with the subject of forced 
conversions. Maimonides maintains that a Jew who outwardly 
through compulsion professes to embrace Islam does not thereby 
forfeit his claim to be considered a righteous Jew. But the 
authenticity of the * Letter ’ has been doubted by scholars. 

(6) Iggereth Teman (‘ Letter to Tgman,’ i.e. Yemen), written 
in Arab, and translated into Heb. by Ibn Tibbon and others. 
The Jews of Yemen are given advice as to how to conduct them- 
selves in times of religious persecution. 

(c) Md'amar T^hiyV^th ham-Metim (‘ Essays on the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead ’), written in Arab., translated into Heb. by Ibn 
Tibbon and also by Al-Harizi (see Steinschneider, Hebraische 
Uebersetzungen, p. 431). He maintains a spiritual view of 
resurrection as opposed to the largely prevalent material view 
of the resurrection of a united body and soul. 

(d) ‘Letter to the men of Marseilles,’ written in Arab, and 
translated into Heb. by Ibn Tibbon, a discussion on astronomy 
and astrology, in which Maimonides upholds the truth of the 
former, but rejects belief in the potency of the stars. 

(e) * Letter to Rabbi Jonathan of Lunel,’ in which Maimonides, 
while replying to certain queries on ritual topics, discloses much 
of his private and personal life. A similar note is struck in a 
letter to Ibn Tibbon (translated into Eng. from the Heb. by 
H. Adler, in the Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, i., 1872). 

V. Medicine and astronomy. — (a) An essay on the Jewish 
calendar, called Sefer Ribbur (wntten at the age of twenty- 
three), composed in Arab, and translated into Heb. by an 
anonymous writer, to be found in the collection J^^dbhe^ 
T^shuhhdth hd‘Rambam (Leipzig, 1869). 

(6) V anous minor works on detailedpoints m medicine. These 
were all written in Arab., and were translated into Heb. by Jews 
of the Middle Ages. There are also Lat., Fr., Germ,, and Span, 
trr of several, 

vi. Rbsponsa.— Maimonides’ correspondence embraced nearly 
all thp Jewish communities of the Middle Ages. They were 
translated at an early date into Heb., and comprise the coUec* 
tion known as T^shubhdth hd-Rambam. 

3 . Place in philosophy.— Maimonides holds a 

1 i,e. Moses Mendelssohn (g.v,). 
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significant place both in Jewish and in general 
philosophy, his importance in these respects rest- 
ing mainly on his three larger works— the ^ Guide 
of the Perplexed,’ the Slraj, or Commentary on 
the Mishnah, and the Mishneh TdrdK The most 
essentially ‘Jewish’ of the three is the Mishneh 
T6rdh. It is an elaborate text-book of ‘law’ 
as understood by Jewish orthodox tradition, its 
sources being the Bible, the Talmud, and the whole 
Rabbinical literature previous to Maimonides. 
What prompted the author to write it was the 
fact that the Talmud and the Rabbinical literature 
generally are a large, unwieldy, unsystematized 
mass of oxnnions and rules, laws, counsels, pre- 
scriptions, permissions, and prohibitions, with no 
vestige of any attempts at logical classification 
and arrangement ; so that, unless a Jew possesses 
a complete mastery of those intricacies, he is 
puzzled to know what is, and what is not, Judaism 
as laid down by the Rabbis and sanctioned by 
orthodox tradition. Maimonides felt the necessity 
of aiding Jews in this cardinal respect. Judaism 
appeared to him to be in danger of losing itself in 
mazes of its own invention ; he therefore planned 
a work in which both the letter and the spirit of 
the Talmud should reappear in a simple, orderly, 
and systematic guise. All the controversies, dis- 
putations, and doubtful points in the original are 
omitted. The faithful Jew who wishes to know 
the settled Rabbinical view on any subject of 
ritual or belief need no longer wade for the in- 
formation through oceans of unnecessary details. 
It is given him in definite, clear-cut, and brief 
language. As can be understood, this good service 
rendered to Judaism was not without an admixture 
of evil. Talmudic law, once flexible, became rigid. ; 
Maimonides, by aiming at laying down opinions 
which were to be the norm of all future religious 
practice and belief, was felt to have exercised a too 
arbitrary dogmatism. He made development im- 
possible and chained Judaism to the letter, instead 
of leaving it free to the eternally xmfolding life of 
the spirit. The numerous attacks— very often 
virulent and abusive— which were hurled against 
him both in life and after death on account of 
this dogmatism, and on kindred grounds, consti- 
tute a substantial chapter in Jewish mediaeval 
history. On the other hand, the book was well 
received in many Jewish communities, though the 
hope of the author that it would one day become 
the authoritative code for all Israel was never 
realized. 

In the making of ‘ codes ’ or * compendia ’ of 
Jewish law, Maimonides had both predecessors 
and successors. But his work stands out from all 
these in two commanding respects : {a) a greater 
variety of subject, a broader interpretation of the 
scope of Judaism as a system both of ‘law’ and 
of ‘ theology ’ ; (6) the metaphysical [Aristotelian] 
colouring pervading his treatment of religion and 
ethics, as well as the addition of dissertations on 
such subjects as the calendar, idolatry, and free 
will. He was no mere codifier in the sense that 
others were. His was the genius of the literary 
artist working out his own original conception of 
divine truth as understood by the Jew. Hence, 
whereas to-day resort is had to other codes only 
when enlightenment is sought on points of strict 
‘legalism’ or strictly orthodox ritual — what is 
forbidden and what is not forbidden by the 613 
precepts of the the code of Maimonides is 

a source of edification to the theologic^ student 
enerally, quite irrespective of its relation to the 
ewish fife. The first of the fourteen books com- 
prising the Mishneh Tdrdh is entitled ‘ Madda' ’ 
(‘Knowledge’). Maimonides feels that, before a 
man can be ordered to worship God, he should first 
be informed of what God really is ; so he sets out 


with proofs of the existence of God, of the impossi- 
bility of a plurality of gods, of the impossibility of 
a world without God, of the various grades of ani- 
mate and inanimate existence — angels, ‘ spheres,’ 
men, plants, minerals (introducing, of course, the 
‘four elements,’ viz. earth, air, fire, water). He 
shows how all these have their places in the 
cosmos, and how all reveal God in their several 
ways and degrees. In the framework of such a 
treatment he discusses the Rabbinic views oi 
prayer, divine worship, Sabbath, feasts and fasts, 
repentance, and the whole host of ethical and civil 
rescrip bions which the Talmudic Rabbis had 
educed from Scripture and had laid down for 
observance by the Jewish commonwealth. It is 
all done in a way which shows that, while 
Maimonides defended what he considered the 
eternal sanctity of ‘ ceremonial,’ he was too spirit- 
ual, too mystical a thinker to omit giving due 
rominence to the ethical and spiritual aspects of 
udaism — ^the aspects which justify and transfigure 
the rest. 

The Sirdj\ or Commentary on the Mishnah, has 
nob as yet had full justice done to it by scholars 
and students. It has been in many senses over- 
shadowed by the more popular commentary of 
Obadiah Bertinoro, an Italian Rabbi of the 15th 
century. But there can be no doubt that, with 
the growing modern recognition of the necessity 
of studying the Rabbinical literature on strictly 
scientific lines, the Slrdj will yet come into its 
own. 

The object of Maimonides was to enable the 
layman to understand the Mishnah — its technical 
phraseology as well as its general drift — without 
the necessity of working through the involved 
disquisitions of the Talmud, The Talmud par 
excellence^ the commentary on the Mishnah, but its 
elaborations and criticisms of the Mishnah, instead 
of throwing light on the latter, often render the 
darkness all the greater. Purther, Maimonides 
was of opinion — and critical study shows that he 
was right — ^that the Talmudic masters did not 
always understand the Mishnah, because their 
extraneous knowledge was faulty. He therefore 
planned a work in which the student would be 
able to see the Mishnah as it essentially is and 
irrespective of the Talmudic glosses. iJot that 
Maimonides ignores these glosses. He incorporates 
them — and largely too — in the commentary. But 
he sometimes adopts an independent view; and 
this is just one of the facta that make his work 
serve as a really valuable introduction to the study 
of the Talmud. It is also very valuable for the 
many long dissertations which it contains on points 
in theology, philosophy, history, and exegesis. 
Thus, commenting on Mishnah xi. in the Treatise 
Sctnhedrtn on the words ‘All Israelites have a 
portion in the world to come,’ he is led to write a 
treatise on the Jewish creed, in which he draws up 
the famous ‘Thirteen Principles of Faith’ (for 
which see EBB iv. 246*^), being the first ‘ Rabbanite ’ 
(i.e. as opposed to ‘^^araite’) Jew to ask the 
Synagogue to accept a set, formulated creed of 
Judaism. For this he was severely criticized by 
a famous 15th cent. Jewish philosopher, ^isdai 
Crescas, in his Or Adhdnai (‘Light or the Lord’). 
But, as subsequent history proves, there was no 
necessity for attaching any really serious importance 
to these ‘Thirteen Pnnciples of Faith,’ seeing that 
the Synagogue at no time did, and even at the 
present time does not, attach any canonical validity 
to them. In aU probability Maimonides promul- 
gated them with no dogmatic intent. They are 
useful as a literary monumpt of the often-forgotten 
fact that J udaism emphasizes inward belief as well 
as outward conduct. 

Another remarkable excursus is that known as 
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‘ The Eight Chapters.’ Just as Philo attempted to 
expound the OT on the basis of Plato, so Maimonides 
here attempts to present Judaism in the dress of 
Aristotle. Eahbinical ethics are viewed through 
Greek spectacles, and Aristotle’s doctrine of * the 
mean’ is shown to underlie the sacred 

moral truths of Judaism. 

‘ This perfect Law does not teach us to subject the body to 
useless and uncalled-for tortures. On the contrary, its aim and 
intention is that man according to the dictates of nature should 
pursue the path of moderation, eat and drink moderately and 
according to his means ’ (opening words of ch. iv.). 

Adopting this standpoint and with the aid of the 
Aristotelian psychology, Maimonides shows how 
the Jew’s path to ethical perfection lies only 
through the adoption of the mean. With all its 
Greek colouring, the spirit and teaching of the 
book are thoroughly Hebraic. OT and Talmud 
contain the highest wisdom and are man’s surest 
guide to God. 

Maimonides’ greatest contribution to metaphysics, 
however, is Ms 'Guide of the Perplexed.’ It is 
designed, as he himself says, ‘for thinkers whose 
studies have brought them into collision with 
religion,’ for men who 'have studied philosophy 
and have acquired sound knowledge, and who, 
while firm in religious matters, are perplexed and 
bewildered on account of the ambiguous and figura- 
tive expressions employed in the holy writings.’ 
Thus the book is not meant to convince the un- 
believer, hut, rather, to correct the believer. His 
introductory motto is, ‘Ye who have gone astray 
in the field of the holy Law, come hither and follow 
the path which I have prepared. The unclean and 
the tool shall not pass over it.’ 

The object of the hook is to provide a working 
harmony between reason and faith. But whose 
conception of reason does Maimonides take as the 
standard ? No one but Aristotle’s. What is faith 
to Maimonides ? Belief in the Torah, which is for 
aU time the one true embodiment of the divine 
word. There is no contradiction between divine 
revelation as entrusted to the Jews and the meta- 
physical truths given to the world hj the brains of 
the philosophers. For not only is it a fact that 
both in the last resort emanate from God, but it 
has also to be borne in mind (so argued Maimonides) 
that the prophets of the OT received a twofold 
divine message. Besides the message which is 
manifest to us in their written prophecies, they 
received oral revelations of a philosophical kind. 
The written prophecies are really instinct with 
these oral philosopMes ; and Scripture enshrines, 
in ways and degrees which can be detected only by 
the student of philosophy, a body of metaphysical 
truth. As the average Jew, through the dulling 
effect of the repeated persecution of Ms race, fails 
to grasp this metaphysical truth, Maimonides 
conceived it his duty to devote the major portion 
of the first book of the 'Guide’ to an exhaustive 
examination of the anthropomorphic expressions 
occurring in the Scriptures in order that the reader 
should thereby learn the first and fundamental 
tenet of all metaphysic, viz. that God is incorporeal, 
and that all the Scriptural passages which talk of 
' the eye ’ or ' the hand ’ or ' the foot ’ of God, or 
which describe divine movements such as ‘ passing,’ 
'dwelling,’ 'coming,’ 'standing,’ etc., must be 
understood allegorically, seeing that they express 
transcendental metaphysical truths about the deity. 
But there is another leading consideration. What 
about the Scriptural 'attributes’ of God? Is not 
the misunderstanding of these liable to lead to an 
inMngement of both the incorporeality and the 
unity of God ? Maimonides saw real danger here, 
and, therefore,^ after a severe examination of the 
meanings and inter-relations of the different attri- 
butes of God, he proves the inapplicability of them 
all to God. All that can be predicated of God is 


that He exists, God is indefinable. Even^ to 
assert, as Scripture repeatedly does, His unity, 
power, wisdom, eternity, will, is inadmissible, 
feut how, then, can we justify Scripture? By 
assuming, he says, that, owing to the poverty of 
language, these terms must be understood as 
describing not a positive quality but a negative of 
its opposite. Hence to say that ‘ God is^ one ’ is 
merely tantamount to saying that God^ is not a 
plurality. Hence the deity can be described only 
by negative attributes ; and, since the number of 
these IS infinite, the positive essence of the deity 
must for ever lie outside human comprehension. 
But, despite all this, the deity is unquestionably 
active in the universe ; He is the creator of the 
cosmos, and the traces of divine design are every- 
where obvious. How are these divine relations 
with the universe to be understood ? Before 
grappling seriously with this subject, Maimonides 
enters into an acute criticism of the views of the 
Mutakaliimun, or philosophers of the kalam 
As against Aristotle, who maintained the eternity 
of the universe, these Arabian philosophers de- 
fended the creatio 6X nihdo, Maimonides, while 
as a Jew differing on this fundamental point from 
his teacher Aristotle, agreed with the Mutakal- 
limim, but differed from the latter again on 
several other fundamental propositions of theirs. 
Maimonides’ originality of mind as well as his 
fearless liberality of spirit in the investigation of 
religious truth can he clearly gauged in this con- 
nexion. He rejects, as has just been said, the 
propositions of the MutakalHmim — but only as 
propositions, ie. theories or methods of proof, For 
he accepts their results. He believed, just as 
much as they believed, not only in the creatio ex 
nihilot but also in the existence, incorporeality, 
and unity of God. On the other hand, while 
opposing Aristotle on the question of the ereaho ex 
nihilo, he practically employs the whole parapher- 
nalia of the Aristotelian cosmology in order to 
prove the ereatio ex mhilo. The latter came about 
through the work of a Primal Cause, who is 
identical with the Creator alluded to in the 
Scriptures. From this Primal Cause there emanate 
the intellects of the spheres (these ‘intellects’ are 
identified with the angels of Holy Writ). All 
changes on earth are due to the revolutions of the 
spheres, which have souls and are endowed with 
intellect. God created the universe by producing 
first the intellects of the spheres, which give to the 
spheres the faculties of existence and motion and 
are thus the/ori-j et origo of the entire universe. 
It is of deepest interest to both the theologian and 
the mystic to note in this connexion the quaint 
Maimonidean exegesis of Gn 1 {McCdseh B^rUMth) 
and Ezk 1 {Md^seh MerkdbMh). His whole theory 
of emanation [hashpcCa) is a wonderful combination 
of what are usually regarded as two diametrically 
opposite frames of mind, viz. rationalism and 
mysticism. 

Aristotle believed in the eternity of matter. 
Maimonides argues against this at ^eat length in 
pt. ii. of the ‘ Guide,’ in favour of the ereatio ex 
nihUo-^Jxot that he believed that the latter thesis 
was really provable from Scripture, hut because he 
felt it a necessary peg on which to hang the 
essentially Jewish doctrines of miracles, revelation, 
and prophecy. On the latter subject his views are 
strikingly original but highly debatable. There 
is a strong element of passive ecstasy in prophecy. 
The prophet is wholly the passive instrument in 
the diviiie hand. Imagination is an essential 
element in all prophecy. Prophecy is an impulse 
descending from the Active Intellect to man’s 
intellect and imagination. Can any man become 
a prophet? No, &cause, while it is in the power 
of many a man to bring himself to the high pitch 
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of moral and intellectual perfection which, prophecy 
necessitates, another factor is still required. This 
factor consists in a special vouchsafing of the 
divine will, ke. divine inspiration, A man may be 
intellectually and morally perfect, but may be 
unable to prophesy, because prophecy arises, in the 
last resort, only at the call of a divine fiat ; and 
thej^a^ is arbitrary. 

Maimonides’ subsequent discussions on the nature 
and origin of evil, on belief in divine providence 
and man’s free will (in which he strikingly dis- 
cusses the central problem in the book of Job), on 
the purpose of the Biblical precepts, on the mean- 
ings of the Biblical narratives, on the stages by 
which man comes to hold real communion with the 
divine — all these are treated with a fullness of 
knowledge which makes them a contribution to 
general as well as to Jewish theology. A vein of 
unvarying optimism permeates his teachings on sin 
and evil. Evil has no positive existence, but is 
merely the absence of good, just in the same sense 
as sickness denotes the absence of the possession of 
health, or poverty the absence of sufficiency, or 
folly the absence of normal wisdom. In support of 
the argument he quotes Gn ‘And God saw 
every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good,’ the Midrashic comment upon which 
is, * No evil thing descends from above 
Bahha^ xviii. 9), Divine providence extends to 
individual human beings, but not to animals, 
plants, or minerals. Here Maimonides differs from 
Aristotle, who held that Providence took no ac- 
count of particulars, because His knowledge was 
limited to universals. Scriptural passages are 
quoted in refutation of Aristotle’s views. Can free 
will be reconciled with the fact of divine omni- 
science, seeing that the latter must impl;^ pre- 
destination? Numerous passages from Scripture 
are quoted in illustration of the difficulty of the 
prohfem. Maimonides bases his answer on the 
words of Is 65®, ‘My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways.’ (5od’s 
knowledge is unique ; and the great mistake that 
men always make is that they persist in thinking 
and speaking of God’s knowledge in the same 
senses as they think and speak of man’s. It is 
identical with His essence, and is independent of 
existence or of time — ^past, present, and future are 
aH the same to God. 

The object of the divine precepts is ‘to give man 
true knowledge or to remove wrong knowledge, 
or to give a correct ordering of life or to remove 
oppression, or to give a training in good morals or 
to exhort against bad morals.’ Man’s final con- 
summation of ‘ knowing ’ God can come about only 
after man has perfected himself, not only inwardly, 
but in all his external relations to society, to the 
State, to the world. Maimonides discusses every 

g recent of the Torah with the object of showing 
ow their rightful understanding and practice lead 
to this goal. By an ingenious adaptation of Scrip- 
ture he shows that the reason why God ‘ led the 
people about, by the way of the wilderness by the 
Red sea’ (Ex instead of leading them straight 
to the Promised Land, was in order to give them 
the necessary preliminary training in the endur- 
ance of hardship, in the cultivation of courage in 
face of danger, and in all the social and martial 
qualities which a self-governing nation needs. Even 
so, says he, is it with man. Before he can live on 
the high level of knowing God, he must live on the 
lower level of an obedience to aH the divine pre- 
cepts which are the training-ground for his more 
exalted r61e. ‘Knowing’ wd and ‘loving’ God 
are identical. 

Maimonides influenced all succeeding genera- 
tions of Jewish thought by his introduction of 
what we nowadays call ‘ the scientific spirit ’ into 


the study of Judaism. Henceforward an anthropo- 
morphic conception of God^ became impossible. 
God is spirit, and the worship of Him — based as 
this is on the carrying out of the ‘ laws ’ of the OT 
as interpreted by the Rabbis — is not a series of 
mechanical perfoimances, but a movement of the 
human spirit towards its divine source. Man’s 
intellect is his greatest asset. Hence Judaism, 
rightly understood, can never really become fossil- 
ized, seeing that the application of the intellect to 
it cannot but result in a continuous chain of de- 
velopment in consonance with the changing phases 
of human thought as time goes on. Although 
much of the substance of the ‘Guide’ is now 
obsolete, its encouragement to a freedom of spirit 
in the handling of religious problems will always, 
unlike the dogmatism of the Mishneh Tdrah, 
make its appeal to the thinker and the moralist. 
Maimonides the liberal philosopher will live on 
long after Maimonides the dogmatic ritualist is 

on general European 
thought has not yet been adequately appraised. 
The Latin translations of the ‘ Guide ’ in the 13th 
cent, affected the great Franciscan, Alexander of 
Hales, as well as his contemporary, William 
of Auvergne. The great Christian scholastics, 
Albertus Magnus and Duns Scotus, drew inspira- 
tion from its pages. Thomas Aquinas’s vffiole 
theological system is permeated with the theo- 
logical view-points of Maimonides. What debt, 
if any, Spinoza’s philosophy owes to him is a 
moot point, but that the reading of the ‘Guide’ 
influenced Spinoza’s mode of life is certain. 

Litbuaturb.— -T he editio princepa ot the Miahneh T&rdh is 
undated, and the place of publication is unknown. Numerous 
subsequent edd are those of Soncino, 1490 ; Constantinople, 
1690 ; Amsterdam, 1702 ; Heb. and Eng,, H. H. Bernard, Cam- 
bridge, 1832 ; Heb. and Germ , Vienna, 1889 ; Eng., J. W. 
Peppercorne, London, 1888, 1863. The ed%tio princeps of the 
* Guide of the Perplexed’ appeared first without place or date ; 
then in Heb,, Venice, 1661; Berlin, 1791; in Lat., Paris, 1620 ; 
Basel, 1629 ; in Germ., Krotoschin, 1839 , in Arab, and Fr., 
S. Munk, 8 vols., Paris, 1866-66; Ital., Leghorn, 1879-~81 ; Eng., 

8 vols., M. Fnedlander, London, 1886, 2nded. ini voL, do. 1904. 
The commentary on the Mishnah was first published at Naples, 
1492, and is accessible m the Lat. tr. of W. Surenhusiua, in. his 
Mtshna., Amsterdam, 1698-1703. 

On the life and works of Maimonides, the following should be 
consulted : Peter Beer, Leben und Wirlcen des Maimonides^ 
Prague, 1834 ; A. Geiger, JJ/oses ben Matmun, Breslau, 1860; 
I. M. Jost, israehtiscfie Annalen^ Frankfort, 1839, p. SOS, ed. 
1840, p, 32, AUg. Gesck,, Berlin, 1832, iv. 116, and OescK des 
Judenthums^ Leipzig, 1857-59, ii. 480 ; S. Munk, Notice sur 
Joseph ben Jahoudm^ Paris, 1842, and in Arehives JsradLf do. 
1851, p. 819 ; S. B. Scheyer, JOas psyehologiscJie System des 
Maimonides, Frankfort, 1846 ; A. Benisch, Two Lectures on the 
Life and WHtings of Maimonides, London, 1847 ; A. Bukofzer, 
Mairmnidesvm Kampfmit seinen neuesten Bxographen, Berlin, 
1844; F. Lebrecht, *Ueber die Apostasie des Maimonides.’ 
in Magazin fiir Idteratur dea In- und Atislandea, do. 184^ 
no. 62 ; F. Whstenfeld, Gesch. derarabisehenAerzte, Gdttingen, 
1882, p. 110; E. Carmoly, Hwfotre des Brussels, 

1844, p, 62 ; M. Steinschneiden Lib, Beb, in mb, BodL, 
Berlin, 1862-60, cols. 1861-1942, Mebrdisehe Uehersetztmgmj do. 
1893, passim, Die arabische Literatwr derJuden, FrankforiL 1902, 
$ 168, and * Sammlung Gedichten liber Maimonides/ jn Kdbhe^ 
*al-Padft,Bexlin, 1886 and 1886 ; I. H. Weiss, Mtk Talmudh, 
Vienna, 1881, no. 6 ; M. JoHl, Lie Religiomphilosophie des Moses 
ben Maimon, Breslau, 1859 ; D. Kaufmann, Lie Gesohichte der 
Attributmlehre^ Gotha, 1877, p. 803 ; S. Rubin, Spinoza und 
Maimonides, Vienna, 1868 j M. Eisler, Vorlesxmgen ilber die 
DUdischen LhUosophen des MiUelalUrs, do. 1870; D. Rosin, 
Lie Mhik des Maimonides, Breslau, 1876 ; W. Bacher, Lie 
Bibelexegese Moses MaimUnii^B, Sfcrasaburg, 1897 ; H. Kahan, 
Bat Moses Maimonides dem Krypto-Mohammedanismus gehuh 
digtit, Berlin, 1899; A, Berliner, ‘Zur Ehrenrettung des Mai- 
monides,’ in Israelit, Monataschriftfio, 1901, no, 6 ; L. Dimmer, 
Lie dlteste aatronomisohe Sehrift des Maimonides, Wurzburg, 
1902; W. Bacher, M. Brann, D. Simonson, J, Guttmann, 
Mom ben Maimon: sem Lebm, seine Werhe und sein MinfLuss, 
Leipzig, 1908; L.. M. Simmons, Maimonides and, Islam, Lon- 
don, 1888 ; K. Pearson, ‘ Maimonides and Spmoza,’ in Mind, 
viii. [1888] 388 ; J. Guttmann, Lie Scholastik des dreizehnten 
I Jahrhunderts, Breslau, 1902, p.lO ; I. Friedlander, LerSprach' 

: gebraueh des Mavmonides, i., * Arabisoh-deutsch. Lexikon,' 

I S^ankfort, 1902; D. Yellm and 1. Abrahams, Maimonides, 

\ London, 1903; H. Graetz, Geschiehte der Juden, vi. 310, Eng 
tr., iii. chs. xiii,-xv., London, 1892, Heb. tr. by S. P. Rabbino- 
1 Witz, Warsaw, 1890-98; ‘Moses ben Maimon,* in JE ix, ft, ; 
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‘ Maimonides,’ in PRJSSxii. 80-84 ; Louis-Germain L6yy, La 
M^taphysigue de Matmmide, Dijon, 1905, and ‘ Maimonide,’ m 
Oollection des grands philosophest Pans, 1911 ; J. Munz, Moses 
ben Mavmon ; sein Leben und seine WerkSy Frankfort, 1912 ; 
J. I. Gorfinkle, The Eight Chapters of Maimonides on EthicSy 
New Tork, 1912. J. ABELSON. 

MAJHWAR, MANJHI.— a non-Aryan tribe 
numbering, Majhwar 14,210, ManjhI 4933, according 
to the Census of 1911, and found in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bengal, Central Pro- 
vinces, Berax, and Assam. The name is usually 
derived from Skr. madhya, in the sense of * head- 
man,’ and ethnologically they are closely connected 
with the Gonds and Kharwars {qq^v.). 

In the United Provinces the Majliwar possess a 
well-marked system of totemisbic exogamous divi- 
sions, some being named from trees, animals, or 
birds, each of which is held sacred and not injured 
or eaten by the members of the division who take 
their name from it. The tribal legend describes 
the rescue of their forefathers by a tortoise ; they 
therefore worship the tortoise, and will not injure 
or kill it. Their death rites recognize the survival 
of the soul after death, and they take measures to 
revent the return of the malignant spirits of the 
ead, particularly those who have died by accident 
or in some tragic way. But some of the ancestral 
spirits are supposed to be re-iucaruated in their 
descendants, or in a calf which is taken care of and 
not used in ploughing. At marriages a fowl and 
spirituous liquor are offered to ancestors, and in 
their honour the jpatdriy or tribal priest, offers a 
fire sacrifice {homa). Among the special tribal 
deities of the Majhwar may be mentioned Dulha 
Deo, the spirit of a bridegroom who in the olden 
days perished in a specisdly tragic way. As is 
the case with the cognate tribes, there is, in their 
beliefs, a clear distinction between those who live 
more or less within the range of Hindu influence 
and those who are less exposed to it. The former 
worship, under the title of Mahadeva, 'the great 
god ’-—a name of &va— a deity who seems to be 
identical with Bara Deo, ‘the great god’ of the 
Gonds, both of whom are believed to use the ox 
as a ‘ vehicle ’ ^vdhana). This cult has a basis of 
phallicism, which is more clearly seen m the w-or- 
ship of Lingo or Lingal (Skr. lingay the phallic 
symbol). ^atdrl, at his periodical visits to 
his parishioners, worships Mahadeva by rattling 
a number of iron rings fixed on a staff. The col- 
lective village-gods are impersonated by a male 
deity Dih (Pers. dihy ‘ the village ’), whose name at 
least is of modern origin, while his female counter- 
part is known as the Deoharin (Hindi dmhm, Skr. 
devagfhay of^ the gods’), so named because 

she occupies the village-shrine, a mass of rude 
stones piled under a sacred tree, usually the sdl 
(Shorect rohusta). More advanced members of the 
tribe identify her with the Hindu Devi. The shrine 
contains a water vessel, over which a red flag is 
hung, and the seat of the deity is a little mud 
platform on which offerings are laid and a fire 
sacrifice is performed. The officiant at these rites 
is the haigd the village medicine-man, who 
holds a goat or fowl facing the east and sacrifices 
it by cutting off the head and allowing a little 
blood to drop on the platform. The worshipper, 
his friends, and the priest then and there cook and 
eat the flesh. No blood sacrifice is offered to an- 
cestors, but flesh cooked by the wife of the eldest 
son (perhaps a survival of mother-right) is offered 
in the family kitchen, where the honoured dead 
are suppdsed to live. When they eat they throw 
a little food on the ground for the earth-goddess. 
Women may be present at the worship of the 
higher gods, but not at that of the village-deities. 
They also propitiate a n^niher of demons or evil 
spirits, such as Turkin, the ghost of a Turk or 


Muhammadan woman, and her consort Barwat, 
who rule all the mountain-spirits of the neighbour- 
hood. Other spirits inhabit streams and water- 
pools, and with these are joined the snake-gods— 
the Nag and his consort, the Nagin. A special 
tribal rite is the worship of the sacred karama tree 
{Naiiclea parvifoha)y which is ceremonially cut 
down ana brought into the village, where the 
people dance round it to the heating of drums. 
The rite is probably, like similar rites in other 
parts of the world described by J. G. Frazer 
[GB^y pt. i., The Magic Arty London, 1911, i. 247 ff.)j 
a form of symbolical or imitative magic to promote 
the fall of rain and the fertility of the people, their 
crops, and cattle (W. Crooke, ii. 94 ff.). Only 
the more Hiuduized members of the tribe employ 
Brahmans, the real priests being the patWn and 
haigd, who are usually drawn from the more primi- 
tive allied tribes, which are believed to preserve 
unimpaired the knowledge of the local cults. 
Fetishism, so called, appears in the reverence for 
the sacred chain {gurdd) hung in the village shrine, 
with which hysterical girls are beaten in order to 
drive out the evil spirit supposed to cause such 
attacks. The belief in witchcraft, the evil eye, 
and omens is wide-spread. 

Literature. — W, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the Norths 
Western Provinces and Oudhy Calcutta, 1896, iii. 413 ff. 

W. Ckooke. 

MAL, MALE, MAL PAH ARIA.— A non- 
Aryan tribe, containing various groups, number- 
ing, Mai 2,135,329, Mai Faharia 54,069, at the 
Census of 1911, and found in the greatest numbers 
in Madras, Haidarahad, and Bengal. 

The inter-relations of the North and South 
groups have not been clearly ascertained, hut they 
seem to be, to a large extent, ][)ure Dravidians, and 
those in the Rajmahal Hills in Bengal are closely 
allied to the Orsons (^.v.). The MM, a cultivat- 
ing caste in W'. and Central Bengal, are mainly 
Hindus, and few vestiges of primitive beliefs can 
be traced among them. The snake - goddess, 
Manasa, is their special guardian, and they also 
worship the local village - deities. The earliest 
account of their religion in the KajmahM Hills is 
that by Shaw, which has been supplemented by 
Eisley and Dalton. 

* At the head ot their eystem stands the Sun called Dharmer 
Qosain, and represented hy a roughly-hewn post set up in front 
of each house. He is worshipped with offerings of fowls, goats, 
smdur [red lead], and oil at the commencement of the harvest 
season, and at other times when any misfortune befalls the 
family. When people are gathered together for this purpose, 
the village headman, who acts as priest, goes round the congre- 
gation with an egg m bis hand, and recites the names of certain 
spirits. He then throws away the egg, apparently as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, and enjoins the spirits to hold aloof and 
abstain from troubling the sacrifice ' (Eisley, TGy u. 67). 

Shaw describes various gods inferior in rank to 
the sun-god. Whenever tiger, smallpox, or any 
other plague attacks the village, Buksey or Baksf 
is supposed to desire that a shrine should he raised 
for mm. Accordingly the demdnoy or tribal priest, 
is directed to search for the god. He gets a hraneh 
of the sidl tree, and gum benjamin is burned, which 
he smells. He is thus enabled to point out a place 
where he directs the people to dig, and the god, in 
the shape of a sacred black stone, is discovered. 
The mdnjhiy or headman, then sets out in search 
of a large tree, under the shade of which he places 
the stone, and encloses it with a stone fence and 
hedge. A fowl and a goat are sacrificed, and the 
headman or some other worthy person does wor- 
ship to the god and then retires [Asiatic JRes, iv. 
46 f.). This god at the present day is the tutelary 
deity of strong drink, who is worshipped by the 
headman before he begins to distil liquor from the 
fresh crop of mahud [Bassia latifolia) (Eisley, ii. 
67). Chal, or Chalnad, presides over a group of 
villages, but he is not worshipped until some 
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plague attacks the people, when the demano dreams 
that a shrine should be raised, and the god, when 
found in the shape ot a stone, is placed under a 
tnukmttm tree near the village, the stone under- 
going no change in form from the chisel (Asiatic 
Mes. iv. 481). Goats and pigs are usually offered 
to him, but the triennial sacrifice of a cow, men- 
tioned by Shaw, seems now to have fallen into 
disuse (Risley, ii. 58), 

The first worship performed by young men is 
offered to Pau Gosain, god of the road, but it is 
not undertaken till some accident has induced the 
worshipper to consult an exorcist, who decides 
whether a sacrifice will be acceptable. 

On the day of thanksgiving at harvest he proceeds to a high 
road, and clears a space under the shade of a young hel tree 
(^gle manmlos^ in the centre of which he plants a branch of 
the mukmwn tree. Bound it he makes marks with red paint 
and, laying some rice and an egg decorated|With three streaks of 
vermilion near the sacred branch, he invokes the god of the 
highway to protect him on his journeys. A cock is sacrificed, 
some of the blood being dropped on the branch, and the offer- 
ing 18 cooked and eaten by the worshipper and his friends. The 
rite concludes with the breakmg of the egg, and is never re- 
peated unless the person concerned should meet with an accident 
m travelling (Asiatic Res. iv, 61 f.). 

At present the offering prescnhed for the god is a 
white goat, and the sacrifice is very expensive, 
owing to the large amount of rice-beer which must 
be offered to the god and then drunk by the 
assembled worshippers (Risley, i. 68). 

‘ The tutelary deity of the village, spoken of by Lieutenant 
Shaw under the name of DwAra Goaam [god of the doorway], 
is now called Bdra-Dwdri, because he is supposed to live in a 
temple with twelve doors. The whole village worship him in 
the month of Mdgh [Jan.-Feh.3. Colonel Dalton suggests that 
this ^od may perhaps be the same as the Oraon Dard. Kul 
Gosam, “the Ceres of the mountaineers," and Autp, the god 
of hunting, appear not to be known at the present day. Gumo 
Gosain, or the god of the pillar, is represented in every house- 
hold by the wooden post (gumo) which supports the main 
rafters of the roof. On this the blood of a slam goat is sprinkled 
to propitiate the spirits of ancestors The fact that this god 
is common to the Mdlds and Mdl Pahdrids, and is worshipped by 
both m the same way, seems to tell strongly in favour of the 
common origin of the two tribes. As in Lieutenant Shaw’s 
time Ohamda Gosain still ranks high among the tribe, and de- 
mands offerings on a larger scale than any other god ’ (Bisley, 
ii. 68). 

At the present day the priests of the tribe are said 
to be the demanos, who were originally diviners ; 
but it is declared that generally the demdno does 
not officiate as priest, but merely directs the village 
headman, head of the household, or other influen- 
tial person chosen for the occasion (^6.). 

The religion of the Mai Paharias is of much the 
same type. Their chief god is the sun, who is 
addressed as Gosain, 'Lord,’ and to whom an oflfer- 
ing of rice is presented and then given to a goat, 
which is decapitated by a blow from behind. The 
meat is cooked, and served up at a feast, of which 
the neighbours partake. The head alone, which 
is regarded as sacred food (frasdd)^ is carefully 
reserved for the members of the family. Next in 
honour to the sun are Dharti Mata, Mother Earth ; 
her servant or, as some say, her sister, GaramX ; 
and Singhhahini, ‘ she who rides on a tiger,’ who 
rules tigers, snakes, scorpions, and all manner of 
noisome beasts. The tribe also performs the 
Jcarama rite, dancing round the sacred tree (see 
Majhwab). Chordanii, ‘the thief demon,’ is a 
malevolent spirit, who must be propitiated by 
sacrifice and the offering of the firstfruits of the 
crop, which, as usual, are under tabu { J. G. Frazer, 
pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, ii. 48 ff.). To Mahadana eggs are 
the appropriate offering. Gtimo Gosain, the house 
pillar, represents lares of the household, and 
every village has its own tutelary deity, which 
lives in a sal tree (Shorea robusta). This is 
periodically daubed with red lead, and may on no 
account be cut down. 

LraBRATtTRB. — ^T. Sbaw, ‘ On the Inhabitants of the Hills near 
BAjamahall,’ in Asiatic Researches, iv. [London, 1798] Slff. ; 
H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 


45 ff, 51 ff., 6Cfl. ; E. T. Dalton, Bescnptvce Ethnology of 
Bengal, do. 1872, pp. 138 ff,, 263 ff. ; a popular account of the 
Paharias, mainly based on the above authorities, will he found 
m F, B. Bradley- Birt, The iStory of an Indian Upland, 
London, 1905, pp. 7ff., 287 ff. W. CbOOKE. 

MALABAR JEWS,— See Jews in Cochin 
(Malabar). 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO,— The religious 
beliefs and customs of the natives of the 
numerous isles of the Malay Archipelago, all of 
them belonging to the great Malayo-Polynesian 
family,^ were certainly in the mam identical, but, 
owing to historical facts and foreign influences, 
by far the greater part of the population have 
forsaken their ancestral creed. The native 
population, with insignificant exceptions, of Java 
and Sumatra, except most Battak, profess 
Muhammadanism, as do the Macassars, Buginese, 
Mandarese, Bimanese, and some other trmes of 
the West and North coast of Celebes, and of 
Borneo j the small islands of Ternate and Tidore 
are also peopled by Muhammadans. The Balinese 
in Bali and Lombok are Saivites, with a sprink- 
ling of Buddhists, whereas the Sassaks of Lombok 
are followers of Islam. Christianity is the pre- 
vailing religion in Amboina, the Minahassa, the 
Sangii, and Talaut Islands, and has an increasing 
number of adherents among the Battak, Torajas, 
Sawunese, and Rottinese ; Roman Catholic 
natives are chiefly found in the Eastern part of 
Flores. Some small communities of converts to 
Christianity are also found in Java. 

I. Animism. — ^The relimon of the pagan tribes 
of the Archipelago is what is generally denoted 
as animism. In speaking of the beliefs prevail- 
ing in the Malay Penmsula Skeat rightly says : 

*The root-idea seems to be an all -pervading Animism, 
involving a certain common vital principle (sl^mangtU) in Man 
and Nature, which, for want of a more suitable word, has been 
here called the Soul. The application of this general theory 
of the universe to the requirements of the individual man 
constitutes the Magic Art, which, as conceived by the Malays, 
may be said to consist of the methods by which this Soul, 
whether in gods, men, animals, vegetables, minerals, or what 
not, may be influenced, captured, subdued, or in some way 
made subject to the will of the magician.’ ^ 

All this applies to the pagan Indonesians, and, 
in many respects, also to the natives who have 
adopted another religion and, in their own opinion, 
are sincerely attached to it. 

Sumangat, with dialectic variations, is the 
general word with the Malays also in Indonesia 
for ‘soul,’ ‘vital force,’ penetrating the whole 
body, but distinct from the latter, so that it can 
leave the body temporarily, e.g., in dreams, and 
finally at death. The Macassars and Buginese 
use the same word, sumanga, sumangS^ with 
the same meaning. The Battak use the term 
Undi, tondi for exactly the same idea; and the 
Dayaks have hamharnani amirus, amiroi, Uuay 
and other dialectic variations of the same word. 
With the Torajas in Central Celebes the usual 
term is tanoana, properly ‘homunculus’; another 
expression is wayo, or Umhayo, i.e, 'shadow’ 
(Jav. way ana 3 Mai. hayang). When the soul 
temporarily leaves the body, it assumes the form 
of a homunculus or an animal. A man whose 
soul thus goes forth in order to feed upon the 
souls of others appears in the shape of a deer, 
pig, crocodile, monkey, buffalo, or cat. Like 
many other Indonesians, the Torajas believe that 
there are witches who can separate their head 
and entrails from their body in order to suck 
the blood of sieei>ing persons. Such beings may 
be compared with the Mai. penanggalans^ 
‘vampires.’ 

iWith the doubtful exception of the people of Ternate 
Tidore, Halmahera (Gilolo) 

2 Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 679 f. 
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The word for ‘ soul ' in Nias is noso^ which, like 
Skr. prana and Gr. TTpeO/^a, is properly the ‘ breath 
of life,’ and then ‘life/ ‘vitality/ The same 
may be said of ^wa (Jav., Mai. etc,). There 
are several other Indonesian words for ‘ soul * — e.^., 
Tontembuan imuJciiri nimukur^ Sangir kimuTcuae, 
Bentenan himukur, Ponosakan dimukur. 

The common belief is that not only men, but 
also animals, vegetables, and minerals have a 
soul. The Ngaju Dayaks make a distinction 
between hambar^^ian and gana^ the former belong- 
ing to men, animals, rice, and money, the latter 
to slaves, some trees, and things. The gana, like 
the hamhariian, can leave its abode and appear in 
the shape of a human being to men in dreams. 

The soul leaves the body at death, and returns 
to its origin, the creator, or passes, directly or 
indirectly, into another human body, an animal, 
or a plant. The residuum of the individual, how- 
ever, continues a shadowy existence as spirit. 
Such a spirit of the dead is called Uau among the 
Ngaju Dayaks, and diaut andiau^ among the 
Olo Dusun. It is commonly believed that 
the liau forthwith to Lewu liau, the spirit 
land, which it often leaves to roam in the woods 
or haunt its burial-place. During that time it is 
often harmful to the survivors, particularly by 
causing disease. 

The common word for ‘spirit’ in Battak is 
heguy Nias heghUy which not only denotes the 
spirit of the departed, in which case we may 
translate it by ‘ghost,’ ‘spectre,’ but is applied 
also to superhuman beings, demons, and gods. 
The Torajas use the term anga for the spirit of 
the dead, and, in particular, anitu for the spirits 
of chieftains and heroes. This word anitu^ or 
nitUi 80 wide-spread throughout the whole area 
of the Malayo-Polynesians, in Formosa, the 
Philippines, and the isles of the Pacific, is the 
common term for the ghosts of ancestors in 
the Moluccas, Timor, and Rotti. The Rottinese 
use it also for demons, whereas the Hill Torajas 
apply it to their gods, who, in fact, are deified 
ancestors. In general it is difficult to distinguish 
the ghosts of the departed from the spirits of 
higher beings or gods, but among some Torajas, 
who use the term lamoa^ we find that a distinction 
is made between higher and lower lamoas. 

According to E. H. Oodnngfcon {The Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, p. 124 f ), * it must not be supposed that every ghost 
becomes an object of worship, A man in danger may call 
upon his father, hia grandfather, or his uncle ; his nearness of 
kin is sufficient ground tor it. The ghost who is to be wor- 
shipped IS the spirit of a man who m his lifetime had wana 
|n him.* 

The same may be said with reference to the 
people in the Malay Archipelago, and not the 
heathen exclusively. The ghosts of different 
kinds are not ecjual in power. The Karo Battak 
hold the ghosts of stillborn children in particular 
awe, making little houses for them, and honour- 
ing them with offerings. The inhabitants of the 
Luang Sennata Isles believe that the ghosts of 
those who have died a violent death are moat 
powerful and zealous to help their kinsfolk. In 
Halmahera the ghosts of persons killed in war 
or by accident are called diUk6 in Galelarese, 
diliJani in Tobelorese. They are more powerful 
than other ghosts, protecting the living, especially 
in battle,^ and are worshipped in the village 
temple. The Torajas also honour the ghosts of 
those who have fallen in battle. 

To another category of ghosts belongs the 
protecting genius of places, regarded as the 
founder of a village or the common ancestor of 
the population. In Java every village honours 
the ghost of its founder, the tjahal desa, with 
1 For further particulars see M. J van Baarda, Woordenlmt 
vtmhst Gale^reesch-kollwndseh, p. 98 ; A. Hueting, Tohtloreesoh* 
hollamsch Woordenboeh, The Hague, 1908, p 61. 


frequent offerings. The tutelary deity of a place 
is ^dllQ^danghymg^ i,e, ‘the god’; as the name 
implies, he is not a ghost, but a supernatural 
being. The worship of the reputed founder of a 
settlement is very common in the Moluccas. The 
Galelarese call the genius of a village and the 
forefather of its people wong6. 

The Indonesians in general live in constant 
dread of innumerable ghosts, who are mostly 
malignant, and therefore must be propitiated by 
offerings or warded off by other means. Most 
feared is t\\Q pontianak, a word which with slight 
variations recurs in the whole archipelago, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Philippines. The 
ontianak is the reputed ghost of a woman who 
as died in childbirth and, out of jealousy, 
penetrates the bodies of pregnant women to kill 
the unborn children. Usually she is thought to 
have the shape of a bird,^ but to be invisible when 
she approaches her victim. In the archipelago 
the customary prophylactic against her insidious 
attempt is to suspend the thorny branches of a 
certain lemon-tree, the fruits of which are also 
employed as a means of rei3ellin^ ghosts (for 
other means see Kruijt, Het Animisme, pp. 245- 
251). 

All sorts of diseases are ascribed to the baleful 
influence both of ghosts and of other spirits. 
Especially in Nias we find several names of heghus 
who are held responsible for the appearance of 
different diseases and evils. It is no wonder that 
the people employ every means in their power to 
cure sickness or to prevent threatening attacks. 
In apprehension of the danger which may accrue 
from the dead, the Malays take care that the dead 
body is so treated that the ghost may not return. 
With many tribes one of the symbolical means of 
doing this is to scatter ashes, as if to blind the 
ghost.® The relatives of a deceased person have to 
undergo a longer or shorter period of mourning, 
during which they must wear the conventional 
momming dress, observe certain restrictions in the 
use of food and drink, and refrain from amuse- 
ments, At the end of this period it is customary 
for some tribes to offer human sacrifices, the ruling 
idea responsible for this custom apparently being 
that the ghost ought to be given a companion by 
way of propitiation. 

It is commonly believed that the ghosts of the 
dead remain for some time in the neighbourhood 
of their former dwelling, whence the custom of 
erecting a hut in which to place the necessary 
offerings. With some Indonesians it is usual to 
prepare a bed of state for the ghost during the first 
days after the death. Even the Christians of 
Amboina and the Sangir Isles believe that the 
dead man pays a visit to his former home on the 
third day. 

The ghosts continue to wander and meet with 
all sorts of difficulties before finally reaching the 
realm of the dead, which is situated somewhere 
in the West. When they are supposed to have 
arrived there, a great commemorative feast is ar- 
ranged, such as the ti/wah^ of the Ngaju Dayaks 
and the tengJce and the mompemaU of the Western 
Bare’e Tor^as.'* For the ceremonies of the feast 
among the Dayaks of Sarawak see Ling Roth, The 
Natives ofBamwaki i, 208-210. 

In the primitive belief of the less civilized 
Indonesians there is a bond of connexion between 
a dead man and his body, chiefly his hones. It is 
usually the skuU that is used as a medium for 

iButcf. Skeat, p, 826 f. , 

a See, lor other peoiUiar action, Kyuijt, pp. 261-268, and cf. 
Skeat, p, 826. 

8 PesoriUed in Hardeland, Bmaekseh-deutsohes Worterhueh, 
p. 608fl, 

4 Pescnhedin Adriani-Kruijt, JOe ^ai‘e*e‘Sprelcende Toradj^as, 
p. 117. 
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communication. It is preserved -vvitli great piety, 
honoured with offerings, and worshipped. Not 
seldom a magic power is ascribed to parts of the 
body, which thus come to be in reality miracle- 
working relics. Another medium of communica- 
tion is found in idols representing the deified 
ancestors ; these are held to be inspired after due 
initiation. Such images are very numerous in 
Nias, where they are called adu, and occur also in 
Ceram and in some parts of Borneo. The Battak 
have no idols of particular ancestors, but keep two 
puppets in their houses, one male, the other female, 
called Silaon (‘ the primeval ones or Debata idup 
(‘deities of life^. They seem to represent the 
primordial couple from whom mankind is sprung. 
Among the Ngaju Dayaks puppets called hampa^ 
tong represent the ghost {gana) of the slaves of the 
deceased at the tiwak, but the term has also the 
more general meaning of ‘ puppet.’ The Toraja 
tribes, on the other hand, except the To Lage and 
To Onda’e, have no images, but wooden masks 
[pemia]. Stones are also objects of worship, as 
well as certain earthen pots or urns, which are 
regarded as sacred and inspired. 

2. Shamanism. — The belief that persons, dur- 
ing madness, epilepsy, and sometimes abnormal 
states of mind, are possessed by spirits has led to 
attempts to reproduce the same phenomenal con- 
ditions in order to get into contact with spirits 
to learn from them what .medicines to apply or 
how to act in matters of importance. The medirnn 
through whom the spirits manifest themselves is 
the shaman, who is brought into a state of mental 
abnormality by artificial means, the rites employed 
for this purpose being multifarious among the 
peoples of Indonesia, but, in general, similar to 
what we find elsewhere — e.g.f among the Buriats 

The Battak distinOTish the shaman (sibaso) from 
the priest (datu). Though their functions are not 
seldom analogous, there is this difference between 
them : the former acts unconsciously, under in- 
spiration, whereas the latter gives his decision, 
based upon his knowledge of the books of his craft, 
in full consciousness. With the Layak tribes it is 
a priest or priestess who acts as medium. The 
dayong of the Kayans is a priestess who sends her 
own soul to bring back the soul \Jblua) of a sick 
person, or to conjure up the ghost of the dead. 
The manang, a word properly meaning ‘ one who 
exercises power,’ is with the Sea Dayaks the man 
who is able to meet and converse with spirits. The 
same character belongs to the helmn^ basiT^ 

or da>ym>g of other Dayaks. Such persons are more 
properly medicine-men than priests or shamans. 
Yet it is true that in doing their work they 
occasionally show signs of ecstasy caused by their 
being inspired. A peculiar kind of shamanism, 
which, however, is of foreign origin, is found in 
Halmahera.^ 

3. Fetishism.-— Various substances are supposed 
to conceal a powerful soul within themsS-ves. 
They are therefore held sacred and worshipped in 
one way or another in the hope that by their 
power some desired object may he attained. All 
over the archipelago we find the use of so-called 
thunder-stones, chiefly as a means of gaining in- 
vulneraMlity in battle or as a preservative against 
lightning. Not less common is the belief in the 
wonderful effects attending the possession of the 
bezoar.^ A high sacredness is attached to stones 
of a certain uncommon shape, especially in the 
eastern isles of the archipelago. In Timor the 
finder of such a stone, considered to be the abode 
of a spirit, puts it on a sacred place (wAo) and 

1 See von Baarda, ‘ DJini. * 

3 For the ideas of the Malays In the Peninsula see Skeat, pp, 
275 ; see also arMoIe. 


brings sacrifices to it. It looks as if such a sacred 
stone is a rude form of idol, for idols also are 
inhabited by the deity. Various other fetishes 
are used as amulets, and a prophylactic fetish 
called matakau is in common use. It consists of a 
collection of leaves and sticks, which aie hung in 
fruit trees to repel thieves. With the Torajas and 
Dayaks the suspended materials are mostly of a 
sympathetic character. 

4. Mythology. — In general it may be said that 
the pagan Indonesians recognize the existence of 
real gods, and that the supreme god is the creator, 
more or less directly, of the world and the pre- 
server of it, and punishes the transgressors of his 
laws. In the Moluccas and the South-Eastern 
Isles the supreme deity is generally known under 
the name of Upu Lero (with dialectic variations). 
The word means * Lord Sun ’—a sufficient proof of 
his origin. Upu Lero may be identified with Upu 
Langi, ^.e. ‘Lord Heaven.*^ The earth is a female 
deity, and represents the female principle, who, in 
the West monsoon, is impregnated and fructified 
by the male principle, Lord Sun-Heaven. Simi- 
larly, the Torajas recognize two supreme powers : 
Ilai, ‘the Man,’ and Indara, ‘the Maiden’; these 
formed men, but not animals or plants. In the 
Minahassa Muntumuntu is the sun and lawgiver. 
In the confused mythological lore of Nias we find 
Lowa Langi represented as the creator of men, 
though he himself is not primordial, but came 
forth from the bud of a tree. His counterpart is 
Lature, the chief of the evil spirits, who, curiously 
enough, is said to have his seat in the sun ; he is 
the master of all that is perishable. The highest 
od of the Toba Battak is Ompu mula jadi na 
olan, ‘ the Great Lord Origin of the Creation ’ ; 
and his subordinates are the three gods Debata na 
tolu ; Batara guru, Soripada, and Mangala bulan. 
The use of the somewhat corrupt Sanskrit words 
is sufficient proof of foreign influence, hut the 
name of the highest god is original. Bhatara 
Guru is a title of Siva among the Saivites in 
ancient Java. Among the Karo Battak he is the 
highest god; and likewise among the Macassars 
and Buginese in former times. The Sanskrit word 
hhattdray in some more or less changed form, is 
found in many Indonesian languages m the sense 
of ‘god’ or ‘ divine being.’ So the Ngaju Dayaks 
call the creator Mahatara, but also Hatalla or 
Mahatalla, borrowed from Arabic Allah tddldL\ 
and the same name is used by the Manyan Dayaks. 
With the Sea Dayak^Ji^am or Mtara is a name 
for higher beings. Thoroughly original is the 
word for the supreme being in Halmahera, viz. 
Galelarese GiJd'moij Tobelorese Gihiri-^moiy the 
‘First Being.’ The moon plays a considerable 
part in the myths, but not in the cult ; but there 
are traces that formerly it was otherwise. In the 
belief of the people of Babar Barawolai, the war- 
god, has his seat in the moon, with nine female 
ministers. 

The host of minor deities or demi-gods is so great 
that only a few classes be mentioned here. 
The sangianm of the Ngaju Dayaks are benevo- 
lent demi-goQs related to men, Tne most powerful 
of them is Tempon telon ; his principal function 
is to conduct the ghosts to the land of spirits. The 
djatas (from Skr. devatd) are water-gods, whose 
ministers are the crocodiles. The water-spirits 
are called taghazoungarqfa in Nias. The hantm 
and hantuens of the Ngaju Dayaks are malignant 
spirits, or demons, whereas the antu is considered 
^ the Sarawak Dayaks to be a helpful spirit. 
Ime belief that demons make their appearance in 
the shape of snakes, dogs, pigs, crocodiles, tor- 
toises, and men is very general. The Kayans have 
a great number of gods— , a god of wax, tfiree 
gods of life, a god of storms and thunder, of fire. 
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of harvest, of the waters, and of insanity, and 
the gods who conduct ghosts to the subterranean 
world. Above all these gods or demons stands 
Laki Tenangan, whose wife is Doh Tenangan, the 
patroness of women. Laid Tenangan is identical 
with Pa Silong of the Klemantans, and Bali Pony- 
long of the Kenyahs. 

5. Nature-worship. — Nature- worship in its 
widest sense finds its expression in the sacred 
character of mountains, volcanoes, seas, and rivers, 
all of them being inhabited and ruled by super- 
human powers. 

Literaturb.— T he following is only a selection from the Writ- 
ings relative to the subject N. Adrian! and A C. Kruijt, De 
Bci,T&*e‘Spr&hende Torad^as van Midden-CeCebes, Batavia, 1912 ; 
M. J. van Baarda, Woordenli^stvan het Qalelareesoh-holla/iidschi 
The Hague, 1895 ; J. von Brenner, Besuch hei den Kannibalen 
Sumatms, Wurzburg, 1894; C. Brooke, Ten Yeats in Sara' 
wak, London, 1866 ; L. N. H. A. Chatelm, * Qodsdienst en 
bijgeloof der Niassers,* Tijdschrift van het Batmnaasoh Qenoot' 
SGhap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, xxvi. [1880]; J. A. 
Fehr, Z>er Ntasser vm Lehen und Sterben, Barmen, 1901; 
W. H, Furness, The Home-Life of Borneo Head-hunters, 
Philadelphia, 1902 ; N. Graafland, Be Minahassa, Rotterdam, 
1867-69; H. J. Grijzen, ^Mededeelingen omtrent Beloe of 
Midden Timor,' V erhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genoot- 
schap van Kunsten en Weteneehappen, xliv. [1904] ; B. Hagen, 
‘Beitrage zur Kennfcmss der Battarehgion,' Tijdschr. van het 
Batav. Qenootseh., xxvm. [1883] ; A. Hardeland, Daiacksoh- 
deutsches Worterhuch, Amsterdam, 1858 , J, L. van Hasselt, 
Volkslesohrigving van Midden - Sumatra, Leyden, 1881-82 ; 
G. Heijmering, * Zeden en, gewoonten op het eiland Timor,' 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsah Indie, 1844 ; H. A. van Hien, 
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H. Kern. 

MALAY PENINSULA. — i. Geography. - 
The Malay Peninsula, a long scimitax-shaped 
piece of land, stretches from Burma and Siam to 
Singapore. Its length from the northernmost ex- 
tremity to cne southern confines of Johor, immedi- 
ately to the north of the island of Singapore, is 
rather under 1000 miles ; its breadth varies from 
35 miles to less than, 200 miles at the broadest 
art. The result is that the peninsula, though 
istinctly a part of the mainland, is insular in 


character rather than continental. At a com- 
paratively late geological period its southern half 
was indeed actually insular, being at this time 
joined to the island of Sumatra, and entirely 
separated from the northern portion. The line of 
division ran, somewhat roughly, from Singora on 
the one side to Perlis on the other, and it may he 
observed that at the very point where this line 
traverses the peninsula a marked change in the 
flora and distinct ethnographical differences occur. 
The lower and more properly Malayan portion of 
the peninsula is separated from that to the north 
by a low divide. The backbone of the peninsula 
is formed by ranges, mainly of granite formation, 
the source of numerous rivers and streams which 
drain the country. The ranges are steep and pre- 
cipitous, rising to 7000 or 8000 ft. and containing 
stanniferous and sporadic auriferous deposits. Tlie 
wild aborigines make their homes chiefly on the 
foot-hills, but they are also found on the main 
mountain complex bo a height of upwards of 3000 
feet. The upland valleys are narrow and covered 
with dense jungle. They offer little attraction to 
any bub the scattered aboriginal population who 
still find shelter in their fastnesses and, in some 
districts, to the Chinese miners. Further towards 
the coast the valleys become larger and more 
fertile, and their loamy soils have long been culti- 
vated by the Malays, and in recent years by 
numerous European planters. As the rivers reach 
the sea on either side, the soil tends to become 
more and more a clayey or sandy alluvium. Often 
the rivers are tidal for a great many miles inland. 
On the east coast, for some four months of every 
year, the steady beat of the China monsoon seals 
all the river-mouths with a sandy bar, and during 
the height of this monsoon all trade is eftectually 
prevented. On the west coast the land is sheltered, 
as if by a colossal breakwater, by the neighbouring 
island of Sumatra. Here muddy mangrove flats 
are found, but with magnificent expanses of sandy 
beach at intervals. The light breezes that prevail 
have led to the evolution of quite different types 
of boats and canoes from those on the China Sea. 
The peninsida is rich in tin ore. It produces an 
amount estimated, roughly, at three-quarters of 
the entire woiid^s supply. The revenue derived 
from this industry has been ably applied by the 
governments of the native States to their develop- 
ment. Out of this income a railway has been 
built from Penang to Singapore, another is under 
construction round the mam mountain mass on 
the east coast, and will be continued to meet 
the Siamese railways from Bangkok, while the 
railway from Penang is also to be extended to 
meet the same railway system. Together with 
a most excellent road system, second to none in 
the East, these modern means of transport have 
changed entirely the old conditions of life, and 
have brought this part of British Malaya, in one 
generation, into vital contact with our own 
economic world. Besides the mining industry 
there are now large agricultural industries dealing 
with rubber and ooco-nuts. In the main these 
industries are worked by a non-indigenous popula- 
tion from China and the south of India, for whose 
sustenance large supplies of rice are imported 
annually. The British possessions consist of the 
islands of Penang and Singapore, and of three 
small strips of land : Province Wellesley opposite 
Penang, and the Dindings and Malacca between 
Penang and Singapore. The Federated Malay 
States of Perak, Selangor, and Nfigri Sembilan on 
the Straits of Malacca, and Pahang^, on the China 
Sea, form a compact core dominating the centre 
of this part of the peninsula. To the north of the 
Federated Malay States are the States of Perlis 
and Kedah on the west coast, and of Kelantan and 
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Trengganu on the east coast, all of which have 
recently been taken under British protection, and 
also the State of Patani, which is under Siamese 
suzerainty. To the south of the Federated Malay 
States lies the State of Johor, also now under 
British protection. It is common to speak of the 
units of the British sphere as British Malaya, a 
term which formerly included our far greater 
possessions in Sumatra and the densely populous 
island of Java. Occasionally the term is more 
accurately extended to include the island of Labuan, 
British N. Borneo, a British possession, and the pro- 
tectorates of Brunei and Sarawak also represent 
British interests in Malaya, though the conditions 
there differ materially from those in the peninsula 
and ought to be considered with the archipelago. 

2 . Ethnological affinities and history. — The 
ethnological affinities of the area of which the 
Malay Peninsula forms a part, as well as of the 
adjacent areas, are still obscure in many respects. 
In so far as they have yet been elucidated by 
ethnological investigations and an examination of 
historical records, they bear out conclusions de- 
ducible from the geographical data. The Malay 
Peninsula itself would appear from very early 
times to have served as a causeway for migrations 
from the Asiatic continent, while the protected 
character of the waterway on the west side, and the 
richness of this part of the peninsula in minerals 
and other products, have favoured its economic 
development, and made it not only attractive to 
higher civilizations, as the study of its entire 
history shows, but also a rendezvous of merchants 
and workers from many far-separated countries. 
At the present day not the least important 
element in the population consists of a congeries 
of alien races, Chinese from the southern provinces 
of China, Canton, Fu-kien, and the island of Hai- 
nan, Tamils from S. India and Ceylon, and, in a 
lesser degree, Sikhs, Panjabis, and Pathans from 
K. India, and Javanese and Malays from all parts 
of the Eastern archipelago. In the north of 
the peninsula isolated outposts of Siamese have 
pushed for a considerable distance over the Kraw 
Divide, overstepping the ancient ethnological 
bounda:^ of the peninsula. Old forts can be 
traced in the Patani valley and for some way 
down the Perak valley, the defences of which were 
strengthened with a hedge of thorny bamboo, 
which is nob indigenous in this region. On the 
Upper Perak valley and in a few places further 
south there are distinct traces of Siamese influence 
in comparatively recent times. 

{a) Malays , — ^The peculiar importance of the 
native religions of the region here discussed is due 
to the fact that they exhibit a clearly-defined 
series of superimposed ceremonial strata, native 
(i.e. aboriginal of at least two different types, and 
Malayan) Indian and Islamic. The most recent 
ethnological investigations confirm the view that 
the native population consists of the descendants 
of immigrants of a comparatively recent date, 
superimposed upon a more ancient stratum con« 
sisting, to a great extent, if not entirely, of 
aboriginal races. The Malays proper belong to 
the modified Southern Mongoloid group of peoples 
found in Formosa, Sumatra, Java, and through- 
out a great part of the Malay Archipelago. 
When the Pafembang emigrants first began to 
arrive from Sumatra, about 900 to 1000 years 
ago, introducing a Hinduized civilization into the 
peninsula, it is probable that they found some 
Indo-Chinese race of superior culture already in 
possession. This is suggested by certain features 
of the aboriginal dialects, and by other considera- 
tions. 

It is of great importance to note that some of the 
Sumatran settlers, who followed, after some cen- 


turies, the earlier Pal^mbang colonists, are still in the 
matriarchal stage as distinct from other Sumatran 
settlers, by whom customs of a patriarchal type are 
followed. In the Malayan phrase, the people of 
the NSgri Sembilan ‘follow the ^adat peryateh^ 
which may be described as * JPerpateh custom,^ 
whereas the other Malays of the peninsula ‘ follow 
the ^adat Temenggong^ (‘custom of the Temeng- 
gong these two contrasted bodies of custom being 
based on mother-right and father-right respectively. 

These Sumatran settlers, who were agricul- 
turists, amalgamated with the aborigines, at any 
rate in some districts — e.^., in the State called 
N6gri Sembilan— but the conversion of the Malays 
from tolerant Hinduism to Muhammadanism from 
the late 14th to the 16th cent, began to drive 
the aborigines into the jungles and hill fastnesses 
of the interior. Since that time Sunni Muham- 
madanism of the Shafi’ite school has remained (as 
in Java) the official religion of the peninsula, 
although among the less educated of the Malays 
it is the merest veneer covering a vast body of 
practices and beliefs which can be traced either to 
the influences of Hinduism or to primitive sham- 
anistic beliefs, such as are still held by the 
aborigines. Malay Islamism is nevertheless still 
fervent. 

It may be remarked that the Malay Peninsula 
belongs, geographically and ethnographically, to 
Indo - China, a name which well expresses the 
fact that, with hardly any exception, the congeries 
of races inhabiting the peninsula from time im- 
memorial represent strata of races belonging to 
one or other of the two chief families of nations 
in various parts of Asia, viz. a Mongoloid and 
a non-Mongoloid, both terms being used broadly. 
Belonging to the latter family we have (1) Indo- 
nesians (defined by A. H. Keane ^ as the pre- 
Malay ‘Caucasio’ element, of which the Veddas 
and feorumba, and one at least of the Australian 
aboriginal races, are typical), often called ‘ Dravi- 
dian ’ (though, like ‘Malayo-Polynesian,’ this term 
should strictly be confined to linguistic affinities) ; 
on the other hand, we find, as representatives 
of the same great family, (2) a more highly de- 
veloped or specialized type, possibly the tall brown- 
skinned Polynesian. These two main Indonesian 
types are said to be represented in the peninsula, 
the pre-Malay ‘ Caucasic ’ element of the Korumba- 
Yedda type, by the aboriginal Sakai, centred in 
S.E. Perak and N.W. Pahang (cf. one of the 
basic elements in the Malay language),® while 
to the pre-Malay Oceanic ‘Caucasians’ (of the 
Polynesian or Maori type) belong the taller east 
coast ‘Malays’ of Kelantan and part of Patani. 
The latter may be described as very tall, some- 
what fleshy, large-limbed men, with light brown 
or cinnamon-coloured skins, straight or wavy 
black, sometimes nearly curly, hair, and regular, 
sometimes almost European, features. 

Again, the great Mongolian family of nations is 
represented both by the Siamese (or Thai) in the 
northern portion of the peninsula and by the 
Malays themselves in the southern part, the 
Malays proper being perhaps best regarded as 
a highly specialized onshoot of the southern or 
‘ Oceanic’ Mongoloid race, immediately immigrant 
from central and southern Sumatra. They have 
long, lank, bluish-black, straight hair, of circular 
section, and are almost beardless, with skin of 
a dark yellow-brown or olive hue (or the ‘ colour 
of newly-fallen leaves ’} ; they are round-headed 
(brachyoephalic), and often have more or less wide 

1 Man Past and Present^ Oamtridge, 1899, p. 231. 

® B. O, Wmstedt, McUay (dammar ^ Oxford, 1918, p. 12. 
* This connexion was first definitely asserted by Prof. Stiimidfe 
of Modling, Austria, and is now generally accepted ; it 
establishes an ultimate prehistoric relationship between Malay 
and the languages of the aborigines in the Peninsula ’ (i&.). 
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and flattened noses, and somewhat thick ears,^ and 
on the average are about 1*61 m. in height. 
The women are usually much shorter than the 
men. Both sexes have rather short, often almost 
stumpy, feet, with toes that are to some extent 
prehensile ; they will walk up a thin sloping pole 
leading to a raised platform or house-floor by 
grmping it with the hands and at the same time 
holding it between the great toe and remaining 
toes of each foot. Their joints are remarkably 
fine and small ; the dagger-ring of a well-developed 
old-style rebel chief, which was worn on his fore- 
finger, was too small for an average-sized little 
finger of a European. A jungle Malay can com- 
monly perform certain feats with his limbs that 
are impossible to a European unless he has been 
specially trained as an acrobat. 

In Sumatra the race was moulded by Indian 
influences into a comparatively civilized condition 
before they crossed to the peninsula. When they 
arrived, they found the country occupied by the 
three pagan races (see below, (6)), whom they drove 
before them into the fastnesses of the mountainous 
and jungle- clad interior. It is thought that they 
also found some branch of the M6n-E.limer or 
M6n ^ races holding the coast-line and other points 
of vantage, and thus occupying almost the same 
relation towaids the aboriginal races as the Malays 
do at the present day, and that they then partly 
absorbed the Mdns, by thinning them of their 
women, and partly drove them into the jungle. 
This episode is, however, a lost chapter in the 
history of the peninsula, although some such 
theory seems evidently necessary in order to ac- 
count for all the actually extant conditions. 

The Malays proper are but partially civilized, a 
graft upon a savage stock, allied not only to the 
Central and Southern Sumatrans and Indonesians, 
but also perhaps ultimately to the Chams of 
Champa. 2 See Cambodia, (5hams. 

The hereditary savagery of the Malay nature, 
for many years after the introduction of the Brit- 
ish Eesidential system (introduced to curb the tur- 
bulent Malay Rajas, who were fostering piracy), 
continually broke out, the commonest form in 
which it showed itself being perhaps the 
the national Malay method or committing^ suicide, 
until the gradual strengthening of the right arm 
of British law made it too risky to indulge in, 
when by degrees it became unfashionable. Other 
striking evidence of the high-strung excitability 
of the Malay temperament is still to be seen in 
the form of the mysterious disease called latah 
(corresponding to what has been called ‘arctic 
hysteria’), which also has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated. 

(6) Ahorigims, — Yarious theories have been 
put forward as to the ethnological character of 
the several wild races which form the substratum 
of the population. It was held by the older ethno- 
logists that they belonged to a homogeneous group 
—a Negrito race modified by admixture with the 
Malay population. This is what has been termed 
the ‘ Pan-Negrito ’ theory of A. de Quatref^es, 
N. von Miklueho - Maclay, and others. This 
hypothesis, however, has proved untenable, and 
the result of later researches has established the 

1 Pronounced * Mown.* The M6ns, or Talaing, are remnants 
ot anold pre-Malay (‘Caucasic’) race which once covered the 
whole of lower Burma. The Tolaing lang-uag-e is the oldest 
literary vernacular of Indo-Ohina, and is fast dying out, though 
it is the original tongue upon which the Burmese alphabet 
and religion were modelled, and in which were composed the 
M6n macriptions, which go back to about the aith cent, of our 
era. 

3 The C3ham dialect has, in recent years been shown to contain 
Malay elements (E. Aymomer and A. Gabaton, l)ictioniMX%T6. 

Paris, 1906), One of the most peculiar cusioms 
(though in this case noa-Mailay) attributed to the Ohams la 
that the women ask the men in marriage. 


fact that at least three ^ types are to be found 
among these primitive tribes. Of these tribes 
two, at least (the Semang and Sakai), can be found 
in a relatively pure state, though only in very 
limited areas, and the third (the Jaknn) is probably 
nowhere really pure. Admixture between the 
three has taken place in varying de^ees through- 
out the peninsula, and the only satisfactory pro- 
cedure anthropologically is to compare each tribe 
with the pure, unmixed standard or standards 
to which it is most closely related. By no other 
method can any really useful conclusions be reached, 
or, indeed, the drawing of the most fallacious in- 
ferences avoided. 

(1) Semang . — The Semang are a nomad Negrito 
race — comparable with the Negrito (Pygmy) 
peoples of Central Africa, and probably most 
closely connected with the Andamanese, whose 
group of islands lies off the Burmese coast at its 
southward end — ^belonging to a primitive group 
of peoples found to a greater or less extent as a 
relic of the aboriginal population as far as New 
Guinea and the Philippines, although it is remark- 
able that no traces or any such race have yet been 
quite proved in Borneo midway between these two 
Negrito centres. The physical characters of these 
people are short stature (1*491 mm. male, 1*408 
female), braohycephaly, skin varying from dark 
copper or chocolate to shiny black, hair woolly, 
nose broad, lips everted, beard scanty. They 
extend from Patani to Kedah, and from Kedah to 
Mid-Perak and N. Pahang. 

In view of the fact that the Semang (or, as they 
are called on the east coast of the peninsula, Pang- 
an) are so frequently described as being of Negro 
character — ‘like African negroes seen through 
the reverse end of a field-glass ’ ® — it cannot be too 
strongly stated that this is a mistake. At the 
utmost, it may be conjectured, with W. H. Flower, 
that they represent, with the true Pygmies, an 
original undeveloped stock from which the Papuans, 
like the N egroes, may have branched off. But even 
for this theory there are many difficulties, and it 
cannot be said to have been in any way established. 
Hence the Negrito and the Negro must be regarded 
as totally different races — the former having short 
or round heads and the latter being long-headed. 

(2) Sahai, — The Sakai were at one time regarded 
as Semang admixed with Malay, but are now 
clearly differentiated as a separate and independent 
type ® most nearly akin to the Dravidian group of 
peoples. They are taller than the Semang (aver- 
age height 1*504 mm. male, 1*437 female), dolicho- 
cejohaiic, skin very variable, light to dark brown, 
hair wavy, nose fine and small, cheek-bones broad, 
mouth small, lower lip full and projecting, beard 
as a rule non-existent. The habitat of the purest 
Sakai isS.E. Perak and N.W. Pahang. 

(3) Jahun. — The Jakun are a mixed group in- 
habiting especially the south of the peninsula, 
probably everywhere blended, to a varying extent, 
with Semang and Sakai. This fact is the more 
remarkable since a relatively important^ element 
running throughout all the aboriginal dialects in 

1 Wilkinson has recently suggested that five aboriginal race 
types should be recognized. When, therefore, the new elements, 
such as would be required in order to form the two proposed 
new types, have been differentiated, and these elements are all 
shown not to be referable to either one or the other of the three 
types already identified, the problem will have reached a further 
stage of development. Certainly, as there are still some unex. 
plained points, it is probable that some further racial element 
may eventually be isolated (see F.M.S. Govt. Papers on Malap 
Subjects ; Aboriginal Tribes, 1910) 

3 Hugh Clifford, In Court and Kampong, London, 1S97, p. 
172, But this is a microscopic slip for an author who has done 
as much as any other ten men to familiarize the English public 
with the peoples of Malaya. 

3 This all-unportant differentiation was first clearly established 
by R. Martin ; see his magnum opus, Inlandstamme der malay- 
isohen Ralhmsel, Leipzig, 1905. 
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varying degrees consists of some Malayo-Poly- 
nesian tongue, the vocabulary of which shows 
affinities with the Malayan languages of the Far 
Eastern Archipelago, unlike modern (peninsular) 
or standard Malay. The reason for this is not 
apparent, unless we may conjecture that at some 
remote period a race whose national speech was of 
this Maiayo-Polyneaian type prevailed in the pen- 
insula. The J akun may he classified as consisting 
of at least three related groups, blended as above. 
In so far as they are of Malayan type, they should 
be to that extent regarded as aboriginal Malays. 
In physical character they are a littie taller than 
the Sakai, the head is brachycephalic, the skin 
dark coppery, hair long, straight, and smooth, 
nose thick, flat, and short ; the eyes show little 
tendency to obliquity, and the mouth is large and 
broad, with well-foimed lips. The Jakun proper 
are divided hy the Malays into Hill Tribes (Orang 
or Jakun Bukit) and Sea Jakun (Orang Laut). 

The surest test in regard to these tribes is the 
hair-character; hence we may distinguish the 
three main racial groups as ulotrichi (‘woolly- 
haired’), cymotrichi ( ‘ wavy -haired ’), and lisso- 
txichi (‘smooth-haired’). 

There has undoubtedly been a considerable ad- 
mixture between all the wild tribes, but, owing in 
particular to their being still pagans, it is improb- 
able that they have been materially affected by 
intermingling with the Malays, since nothing 
could be rarer than that a Malay woman should 
demean herself hy marrying a heathen husband. 
The case is rather the other way about, since a 
Malay marrying a woman of the wild tribes would 
see that his chudren were brought up as Muham- 
madans, while in many districts, especially in 
Kedah, the adoption of the Muhammadan religion 
by a large portion of the aboriginal Semang element 
has caused them to he reckoned as part of the 
recognized Malay population. 

3. Culture. — (a) Malays * — Apart from such ten- 
dencies as have already been mentioned, the Malay 
character may he regarded as a softened and more 
civilized form of the Mongol, since under ordinary 
circumstances he may be relied upon to show him- 
self a peaceable, quiet, civil, and loyal subject, 
though he still retains much of his old proud 
sensitiveness, and in inland districts he is still 
reserved in his ways of life, and to some extent 
suspicious of strangers. In countries where he is 
less trammelled hy civilization, the Malay is fre- 
quently of a hold and even savage character and 
makes an excellent soldier; there should, there- 
fore, be no doubt that with training he would soon 
develop first-rate soldierly qualities. His alleged 
laziness is due in part to his natural reserve, which 
allows more pushing races to outstrip him, and in 
part to the simplicity of his life, and to the absence 
of any spur to industry in a land where the climate 
supplies out of its o^vn superabundance the greater 
part of his few simple wants — a land which to him 
is a veritable 'island of fruits,’ of ‘bowery hollows 
crowned with summer sea.’ It must be remem- 
bered, too, that before the advent of the British 
the employment by his rulers of the krah or corbie 
system, as well as the wide prevalence of debt- 
^avexy, made it difficult for the average Malay to 
reap the reward of his labour. 

Among the institutions of the Malay race which 
it shares more or less with other races in the same 
region are the use of sea-canoes {;prahu$,'^ once 
associated with piracy), the building of houses 
on piles (inland as well as on the border of tidal 

1 Tteae prakus^ being' roomy boats padclledby large numbers 
ol men, and ol extremely shallow draught, could hahituaWy elude 
pursuit by men-of-wars* boats by slipping over the innumerable 
river-bars ot the peninsula, and escaping into the networjc of 
salt-water creeks. It was not till the second halt ot the 19th 
cent, that Ihe praku was vanquished by the paddle-wheel. 


rivers), the use of the blowpipe with poison-tipped 
darts (now practically confined to the aborigines), 
and the kris, the sarong (the national Malay plaid 
skirt-like garment, closely corresponding to the 
kilt of our own Highlanders, though worn some- 
what longer on the western seaboaid of the penin- 
sula), the filing, gold-plating, and blackening of 
the teeth (now all hut completely obsolete customs), 
the use of the haUi^ or council-hall (now confined 
to Kajas), and a strong belief in animism. In 
spite of being animists at heart, however, the 
Malays axe not infrequently more or less bigoted 
Muhammadans, being in this respect at the very 
antipodes to the Battak of Sumatra, who have a 
literature of their own, and who are still to some 
extent inclined to he cannibals. 

^ The Malay traditions and romances contain dis- 
tinct references to human sacrifices, which would 
appear to have lasted until the advent of the 
British. The men show mechanical skill of a high 
order, and would probably respond readily to a 
more advanced training especially in engineering. 
Many are still adept in manual arts, notably in 
those belonging to the jungle and the sea. 

The material culture of the Malay is of the in- 
sular Malayan (chiefly Sumatran) character. It 
has never been influenced hy Hinduism to such an 
extent as, for instance, the culture of Java (as 
exemplified in the architecture of Borobudur and 
other famous temples of ancient date in that 
island). The Malays are skilled and artistic crafts- 
men in certain arts, though in others they are 
somewhat conspicuously backward. Their textile 
work reaches a high standard, and they display 
considerable ingenuity in their weaving processes 
and in combining their dyed threads to produce 
elaborate and often intricate patterns, among which 
a variety of check patterns predominate. In metal- 
work,^ especially in the working of silver, their 
taste is, under favourable circumstances, less florid 
than the Indian and less coarse than the Chinese. 
In ornamenting metal and damascening, in inlay- 
ing, and especially in niello-work, their work, both 
in design and in technique, is excellent of its kind. 
Distinction in such branches of metallurgy as the 
manufacture of blades for their krisses, and other 
weapons, is rare, though not non-existent ; a high 
degree of skill in the adornment of the hilts of 
weapons and the sheaths in which they are kept is 
appreciably common. They pay special attention 
to the manufacture of waved kns-blades, and their 
damascene-work is a technical process of consider- 
able elaboration, the more so because the propor- 
tions and even, in some cases, the ornamentation 
of the blade are determined by an elaborate set of 
rules governing the dimensions and intended pro- 
perties of the various portions. These rules are 
not entirely technical, though compliance with 
them requires some de™e of technical skill, but 
are in part magical, ana designed to secure excel- 
lence in the blade and success in its employment. 
Similar rules are sometimes applied in a lesser 
degree to the parartg (woodmairs knife). Metal 
casting hy the dre psrdm process is known and 
employed not only for copper but also for white 
metal or tutenague (sometimes popularly called 
‘ tooth and egg ’ metal). Coins (round cash) were 
formerly cast on the east coast in the form of 
‘ cash-trees,’ from which the cash were snipped off, 
and before the British entered the country the 
superfluous tin was run into ingots shaped like 
elephants, crocodiles, cocks, etc., which were used 
as curren<^.^ Time was reckoned by water-clock 
(as in India and Ceylon and also, it may he men- 
tioned, in ancient Britain). Thus for the mains at 
cock-fights in Kedah it was kept by means of a 

1 R. O. Temple, OhaoUt^ T'm Cwrency wnA Mon&y of the 
jPederocfad States^ Hazgaou, 1914 (repnated horn Zd,). 
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perforated half coco-nut shell set afloat in a water- 
bucket, and timed to sink in a definite period. 
Pottery is made both with and without the wheel, 
and also by moulding in a split trunk, but in a few 
places only, and is often crude ; on the west, in 
some eases, Indian influence is traceable, the types 
being both graceful and artistic. In some cases 
hsematite, which turns black on firing, is used as a 
varnish. The wide-spread use of bamboo and the 
palm-spathe Wcket as a receptacle is, no doubt, 
lesponsible for the lack of a more extended de- 
velopment of fictile ware, in spite of the great 
abundance of clays suitable for porcelain. On the 
east coast generally, and less commonly on the 
west, mat -making is a fine art ; at Malacca higldy 
artistic baskets are made of twisted strips of pan- 
danus. The woodwork of the Malays, as shown in 
the ornamentation of household utensils, as well as 
on the structural side of house and boat manufac- 
ture and furniture, is excellent, though as regards 
mere ornament it is decidedly scanty — the heart- 
breaking efi:ect of the superficial Muhammadan 
veneer which has been imposed on the Malays 
from without. The further from such influences, 
the commoner such ornament becomes, and the 
better its quality. The Malays are especially in- 
genious in adapting means to ends and in conform- 
ing to the conditions of their surroundings ; their 
houses are well adapted to the conditions of life 
of a jungle-dwelling race, whilst the seaworthy 
qualities of the Malay or sailing-hoat, bear 

witness to the reputation of the Malay as a sailoi.^ 
(6) Aborigines , — The culture of the wild tribes 

P resents generally many features of similarity. 

'he inland tribes are still nomads to some extent, 
existing largely by hunting, fishing, and the pro- 
duce of their search for fruits and roots of the 
jungle. But most of them practise a piimitive 
agriculture, sowing in a rude way small patches of 
rice or millet; their method of cultivating their 
half- wild orchard-trees, which grow as well in the 
jungle as elsewhere, is limited to throwing away 
m certain patches of the jungle the seeds or stones 
of the fruit they have eaten. The Sea Jakun axe 
especially skilled in all devices for securing a liveli- 
hood along the foreshore, while the jungle tribes 
give evidence of a high degree of ingenuity in 
slaying and snaring their game by hunting and 
tr^ping. 

The Semang are the most nomadic of the pagan 
tribes, though they are now taking to agriculture. 
Their typical clothing consists of a girdle of leaves 
or barkdoth, or, on festal occasions, a belt of 
shining black strings, made of the rhizomorph of 
a toadstool. Their typical habitations are of a 
primitive character, consisting of mere lairs, or 
rock-shelters, or of simple round or rectangular 
leaf-shelters planted on the ground or in trees. 
Those of a more developed type are large enough 
to shelter a whole tribe, each individual having a 
separate fire and bamboo sleeping-place. Tre- 
quently the head is more or less shaved and the 
teeth are filed to form a concave surface, possibly 
in accordance with a once usual Malay custom. 
They do not circumcise or (as a rule) chew betel, 
nor do they tatu or scarify the body. They have 
no boats, but use bamboo rafts on the river-reaches. 
Their most distinctive weapon is the bow with, 
poisoned arrows ; in fact, among the pagan tribes, 
the bow is, in the present writer’s opinion, good 
fTxma fade evidence of Semang admixture ; the 
northern Sakai, who also possess it, have most 
likely borrowed it from the Semang. Almost all, 
however, now also employ the bamboo blowpipe, 
of a different type from that of the Sakai, the idea 

Smyth, ‘Boats and Boat-huilding in the 
Mamy Permnsula,’ in oj the Son. of 1902 (reprinted 

in £d.3Exxv. [X906)97ff.). 


of which has been copied, in all probability, from 
their Sakai neighbours. 

The Semang have no organized body of chiefs, 
but each tribe has a smgle head-man. The tribes 
are organized in villages, each under a chief, to 
whom disputes are referred. Quarrels between 
villages were settled by meetings of these chiefs. 
Complete equality exists as between individuals, 
and all pioperty is held in common. Crime is rare, 
and punishable generally by fines. 

The Sakai, a mountain race, are still largely 
nomadic. Their habitations consist of tree nuts 
and temporary shelters; their clothing is a loin- 
cloth of tree-hark, though they also decorate them- 
selves on occasion with a girdle of leaves. They 
tatu the face and practise scarification and body- 
paintmg, and sometimes wear a porcupine quill or 
a metal ring through the nasal septum. Their dis- 
tinctive weapon is the bamboo blowpipe. Agri- 
culture is of a very primitive type, tlie principal 
implement being a digging-stick. They use neither 
boats nor rafts. The ornamentation of their im- 
plements, more especially the blowpipe and quiver, 
is considerably more artistic than that of the other 
aboriginal races. 

Their social order, like that of the Semang, is 
of a primitive type; the only functionary is the 
fenghulu (Mai. ‘ head-man who has every right 
over his tribe. Except when enforcing his position, 
however, he is only the equal of his fellow tribes- 
men. The office is hereditary, but, failing a direct 
heir, thep^nghulu may appoint his successor during 
his lifetime.* In their laws the penalty of death is 
reserved for murder, the relatives or the victim 
being the executioners. Cases of this kind are rare. 
For theft, also rare, the punishment is exclusion 
from the tribe. Fox other crimes the delin(juent 
makes compensation, or pays a fine. Individual 
property does not exist, its place being taken by 
family property. The family as a unit cultivates 
the laud, and the produce is shared between the 
members. The limits of the family property are 
designated by the jpenghulu^ and abandoned land 
may not be taken up without his consent. 

A more highly developed social order exists among 
the Jakun, or aboriginal Malayans, as represented, 
e,g„ by the Southern Sakai, who show strong 
Malayan influences. 

The Jakun are still to some extent a community 
of hunters, although among the Land Jakun agri- 
culture IS practised, more especially rice-planting. 
Their clothing resembles that of the Malays, but 
is scantier. They sometimes file their teeth to a 
point. Their typical weapon is a blowpipe of 
bamboo, or, as in Kuantan, uniquely made of two 
half cylinders of wood fitted together for the 
purpose — corresponding exactly to a form of blow- 
pipe used in Peru. They have no bows. They 
use spears and cutlasses 5 in some cases they also 
carry sword and kris like the Malays. They live 
in huts built on piles and use * dug-out ^ boats of 
hollowed tree-trunks, but on the river only, not on 
the sea. They still use face- and body-paint, but 
do not tatu or scarify the face. Their marriage 
customs include, like those of the Malays, ‘ bride- 
purchase,’ the ceremony of eating together, and, in 
addition, the bride-chase, which takes place round 
a large bell-shaped mound, constructed for the 
occasion, or an ant-hill or tree, if the tribe is a 
land one, or in a dug-out canoe— the form which 
it took among the sea-gypsies ( Orang Laut). Their 
social organization is or a distinctly higher type 
than that of either Semang or Sakai. The chief 
of their tribe, the batin^ is the head of a ^oup 
of villages, and has certain subordinate officers 

1 F&nghvlu^’M.vA. * head-man * (from obs, Mai. Aulu or 
‘head^. On the other hand, peZima or pZ^nghma^M&h ‘hand- 
man ’ (from obs, Mai. hma, ‘ band ‘), i,e. executive officer, 
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who represent or act for him upon occasion. Thus, 
among the Besisi of Langat, the hatin is the arbiter 
of all disputes referred to him by the sub-chiefs, 
besides being the priest at marriages, the magician 
in cases of illness or disaster, and the judge whose 
duty it is to punish wrong-doing. His substitute 
is the jinang. Their subordinate, known as the 
pinghulu halaif has charge of the tribal feasts and 
councils, whilst the jukrah (probably =Mal. /wrw- 
hrahj or ‘corv6e^ officer’) is the summoner of the 
tribe ; the penglima is the hatirCs executive officer. 
Among the Benua each hatin has authority within 
his own jurisdiction, but difficult or unusual cases 
are referred to a council composed of all the hatins. 
In this division of the Jakun, as indeed among all, 
crime against personal property is rare, and is ex- 
piated by payment of fines in the form of coarse 
Chinese plates or saucers. One half of the fine 
goes to the hatin and one half to the injured person. 
The office of hatin descends, as a rule, from father 
to son, except among the Johor Jakun, where the 
eldest son has to be accepted by the tribe, and, if 
his brothers as well as himself are rejected, a 
stranger to the family is elected, if suitable, the 
sons of minor officials would be appointed by the 
batin to succeed their father. The inheritance of 
property was generally from father to children, but 
varied from tribe to tribe in the proportion assi^ed 
to sons and daughters or to wife and other relatives. 
Property held by a man before marriage among the 
Mantra was assigned on his death to his parents, 
brothers, and sisters. 


4. Languagres,-~(tf) The Malay language belongs to 

the Malayo-Polynesian family, related forma of which occur 
sporadicallj'- over an amazingly vast insular area, extending 
from Formosa m the North to New Zealand in the South, and 
from Madagascar in the West to Easter Island in the Eastern 
Pacific.! Malay itself has, moreover, ver5'‘ considerable import- 
ance as a hngua jtranoa over a great part of the same region. 
In recent years a connexion has been sought between the 
Mala^o-Polynesmn family of languages and a family of ‘ Austro- 
Asiatic ’ languages, including S.B. Asia, (Central India), 

Khasi (Assam), MCn, or Talaing, and Khmer, or Cambodian 
(Indo-Ohina), Nicobarese, and the aboriginal dialects of the 
Malay Peninsula ; ‘ this connexion is now generally accepted.’ 2 
This fact would actually link up the Malayan language in pre- 
historic times with the corresponding element in the Sakai and 
Semang dialects of the peninsula. This theory la entirely the 
work of Schmidt ; but 0, 0. Blagden’a work-in tabulating the 
various elements in these aboriginal dialects first made this 
identification possible. 

The Malay tongue, by which the standard speech of the 
peninsula and E 0. Sumatra is meant, is of an agglutinative 
character, the roots being, as a rule, unchanged, and new 
words being formed by means of affixes, infixes, and reduplica- 
tion. The roots are mostly dissyllabic, and the derived words 
frequently very numerous, while any harsh juxtaposition of 
consonants is avoided, by means of either assimilation or 
dissimilation, following certain recognized euphonic rules. 

From a phonetic point of view, Malay shows a remarkably 
small, almost a minute, number of changes during the last four 
centuries. At an earlier period it had, however, become mor- 
phologically simplified, analysia showing the development of the 
modem affix system out of an earlier and more restricted sub- 
stratum of similar particles common to Malay itself and to the 
islands of the archipelago.'^ 

The oldest foreign loan-words in Malay are Sanskrit, and in- 
clude words for religious, moral, and intellectual ideas, with 
some astronomical, mathematical, and botanical terms, a court 
vocabulary, and a large number of ever3’'day words 0 

The plural is theoretically formed by reduplication, though, 
as a rule, in the vernacular speech no diflerenoe is made 
between plural and singular. Reduplication is, however, also 

s have 
the 

k eye ’ 

(corresponding to what are called, m Elizabethan literature, 
‘ children,* or ‘ babies of the eye*) , kuehingt ‘ cat,* but kuching- 
kxLching^ 'biceps muscle' (from the play of the muscle; the 
Romans, by a curious antithetical metaphor, compared it to a 
little mouse— wttscuZifcs). Similar metaphorical reduplications 
give us kudat ‘horse,' but kuda-^kudat ‘wooden horse’ or 
support (as In our own towel-horse); and tupai, ‘squirrel,* 


! For illustration of this astonishingly wide range see below, 
p. 358b. 

2 See above, p. 849, n. 2. 

3 W. W. Skeat and 0. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the MaXay 
Peninsula^ London, 1906, vol. li. ch. iv. ‘Language.* 

4 l^instedt, p. 12. 

5 w. Maxwefi, McUay Grammar, London, 1888, Introd. 

VOL. VIII.“23 


but tupai-tupai, ‘ belaying pin ' (on a mast, which is compared 
to a squirrel running up a tree). 

With regard to the difficult question of the penultimate 
accent, Winstedt! (with H. van der Wall and Gerth van Wi]k) 
has recently (1913) come to the conclusion that the stress falls, 
even in standard Malay, upon the penultimate syllable, both in 
the case of simple words and m words that are mere derivatives. 
In this be is probably correct, although it is far from being in 
accordance with the usually received opinion. 

The Malay parts of speech frequently fail to comcide with our 
own : a root-word or radical, e g., may often be used either as 
a substantive or as an adjective, with complete indifference, 
and the same remark holds true of substantive and verb. 
Words which logically would have priority take precedence of 
those which should not do so. Thus the actual subject or thing 
talked about, having prior importance logically, precedes any 
word which is merely qualificatory ; also the normal sentence- 
order 18 subject, verb, object. There is no inflexion for gender, 
number, or case, and the syntax is as simple as that of * pidgin 
English.' Thus it has been accurately remarked that the lines, 

‘ Little boy, box of painte, 

Licked his toy, joined the Saints,’ 
would be verbose to a Malay, who would express it as follows : 

‘ Little boy, box paint[s], 

Lick[ed] toy, jointed] Sainttsl.'^ 

Similarly an up-country European traveller who happened to 
inquire whether there would be time for him to reach a neigh- 
bouring village before nightfall might be puzzled to receive by 
way of reply the mysterious monosyllabic ‘Gan* or ‘Lark' (as 
the case might be), the meaning in the first case being that he 
could safely reckon on doing so, and in the second that night 
would fall before he reached his destination. 

Malay may, therefore, he thought of— if such an expression 
may be allowed — as a kind of ‘shorthand speech' — a fact 
which la the more remarkable because m the written literary 
language it often reaches the opposite extreme of exuberant 
verbosity. 

The dialects of Malay are many and varied, but the three 
that are of most importance to the present subject are : (a) the 
dialect of Kelantan and Patani, (&) the dialect spoken in Nfigri 
Sembflan (i.e. especially in Naning and RembauO, and (c) the 
Riau-Johor dialect (spoken in Selangor, Perak, Pahang, etc.). 
Of these the first is that which especially shows survivals from 
the Malayo-Polynesian tongue, to which reference was made 
above. This correspondence, moreover, is fairly close, as car 
be seen from the Maori rua~ Malay d'ua (‘two’); Maori ika^^ 
Malay ikan (‘fish’); cf. even the Easter Island maiiesa Malay 
(‘ dead ; Malagasy imfan(Z«Malay bulan (‘moon’); For- 
mosan pidi!ai!=»Malay perak (‘ silver *).3 Even New Gumea 
dialects (usually supposed to be free from Malay) contain some 
words of evident Malay origin. In view of other evidence, it 
seems permissible to believe that this particular Malay dialect 
of the east coast of the peninsula forms a much-needed link 
between ste-ndard Malay and the nearest Malayo-Polynesian 
languages, and, further, that it was from this precise district 
on the continental seaboard of south-eastern Asia that this 
Malayan dialect spread throughout the Polynesian islands. The 
corresponding social links are (a) their very similar kin-systems 
and (&) the general use of tabu. 

(b) Aboriginal dialects. — The languages of the wild tribes are 
split up into a number of dialects, each confined to a relatively 
small area They are rapidly disappearing, especially m the 
southern districts of the peninsula, their place being taken by 
Malay as the wild tribes become more nearly assimuated with 
Malays in status and culture under modem conditions. Setting 
aside purely local and unimportant differences, the linguistic 
material, scanty as it is in most cases, has been classified into 
three main groups, which may be referred to three principal 
types or standards ; (1.) typical Semang dialects, best repre- 
sented by the speech of the aborigines m central Kedah and the 
adjoining State of Raman ; (li.) typical Sakai dialects, the best 
specimens coming from south-eastern Perak and the adjoining 
district of Pahang ; and (iu.) m the southern part of the peidn- 
sula, the Jakun dialects, which may be classed together as 
Jakun or Malayan in spite of the fact that they contain a large 
number of Sakai words, because the great bulk of their words 
are Malayan and not Sakai, although they do not afford material 
so favourable for clear type-differentiation as is found among 
the Salcai and Semang. Both in phonology and in vocabulary 
the Sakai and Semang show consider^le divergence, but 
between the strongly contrasted type-dialects are intermediate 
variations, the hnguistic evidence thus supporting the ethno- 
logical data in pointing to contact and admixture. 

Roughly speaking, the dialects fall into groups which corre- 
spond, though not.accurately, with the anthr<mological varieties 
of the aboriginal races, at least m the case of Sakai and Semang. 

Of the affinities of the aboriginal languages and the elemente 
which have entered into their composition somethmg has 
already been said. Jt is clear that all the dialects as now 
spoken contain a considerable number of purely Malay words, 
more or less modified in pronunciation by the borrowers. In 
addirion to these loan-words, however, which are easily identifi- 
able, there is a considerable element remaining which is not 
traceable to standard Malay. The latter element, of which we 
have already spoken, was not developed withm the peninsul^ 
and this and the Malayo-Polynesian factor in the aboriginaJ 
dialects which is akin to the insular Malay spoken in the Malay 
Archipelago together make up what is perhaps the largest com 
ponent m the languages of the aborigines. A third and slfill 

i P. 8L 3 Winstedt, p. 1Y3. 3 See above, p. 85S». 
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more interesting* element has been proved to show a very close 
affinity with the MOn-Khmer or Mfin dialects of western Indo- 
china. The identifications, though certain and numerous and 
even strilang, are rather disappointing, if considered as a 
vocabulary percentage Sidney Ray himself once remarked to 
the present writer : * What is the use of our assuming [as certain 
scholars had done] that the Sakai dialects are identifiable with 
M6n, when all that has been identified is about 20 per cent of 
the entire vocabulary? The question is, what is the remaining 
80 per cent?’ 

To reply, we must study attentively both the Semang and 
Sakai syntax structure and a considerable percentage of the 
vocabulary, and especially, as regards Sakai, the phonology ; 
the modern Jakun dialects are of no less importance In each 
group there remains an unidentified element. Semang embodies 
a number of words which are confined to the Negritos and 
which are completely sui generis. It is clear that the Semang 
ffialects did not originally belong to the M6n-Annam group 
These words relate to matters of everyday life, and presumably 
they represent the old original dialects of the Negritos. Rela- 
tionship with Andamanese has been suggested, but remains 
completely hypothetical ; for hardly a single word of Semang is 
recognizable in the Andaman dialects, and this fact is one of 
the many and great puzzles of the Semang problem For the 
unidentified element in Sakai no suggestion as to origin has been 
made, though it is possible that many of the uncertain words 
may yet be traced not to a Malayan but to a M6n-Annam origin. 
In the case of the Jakun it is pointed out that some of the words 
of unknown origin occur in Semang, but not in Sakai, but they 
are hardly of sufficient number to support the view that Jakun 
dialects were originally allied to Semang ; on the contrary, a 
large number of Jakun words are certamly allied to Sakai, and 
Wilkinson, treating as Jakun certain southern Sakai dialects, 
seeks to eliminate Blagden’s linguistic Jakun, but leaves un- 
explained both KSnaboi and the common element m which 
Mantri, Beduanda, and Jakun differ from every other known 
language 

Religion : greater gods.— («) Malay. — The 
ofihcial Malay religion, as has already been 
stated, is Muliammadanism, hut the popular 
"beliefs and ritual afford abundant proof, which is 
supported by the historical evidence, that this 
religion has been superimposed upon some form of 
Hinduism, which itself, when introduced into the 
country, superseded an earlier and more pi’imitive 
type of belief, of shamanistic character. Folklore, 
charm-hooks, and romances go to show that the 
greater gods of the Malay pantheon — so far as their 
names go — are borrowed Hindu divinities, while 
the lesser gods and spirits are native to the Malay 
religious system, incorporated in and modified by 
the higher religions, hut not entirely forgotten. 

Taking first the Hindu divinities, we find "V'isnu, 
the preserver, Brahma, the creator, Batara Giiru^ 
(Siva), Kala,® and Seri^ simultaneously invoked 
hy the magician. Of the greater divinities Batara 
Guru is, in the minds of the Malays, unquestion- 
ably the most important; in otner words, the 
Malays were of the Saivite sect of Brahmanism. 
In the Hihayat Sang Sainha, the Malay version of 
the Bha'wmakdpya, Batara Guru appears as the 
supreme god Siva, with Brahma and Visnu as 
subordinate deities. He alone has the Water of 
Life which resuscitates slaughtered heroes. The 
Malay magician will, on occasion, boldly declare 
that he was the all-powerful spirit who held the 
place of Allah before the advent of Muhammadan- 
ism, a spirit so powerful that he * could restore the 
dead to life'; and that to Mm all prayers were 
addressed at that period. It may be noted that 
most of the theological terms in use among the 
Malays are of Sanskrit origin, and that the titles 
Sang-yang (* the deity ') and Batara are used mostly 
of the older Hindu divinities. The Malays, how- 
ever, in adopting the Sanskrit title of Guru, seem 
to have transferred it to a hunting-god, whom they 
identify in certain localities with the ‘ Spectre,’ or 
‘Demon Huntsman,’ though pure Hinduism would 
certainly not have recognized hunting (one of the 
deadly sins of that religion) as a pursuit fit for one 
of their deities. Further, the MTalays distinguish 
between a good and a had side of Batara Guru’s 
character, which may point hack to the eomhina- 

1 spiritual guide. Batara is Skr. hhatfara, * highly 

honourable ’ ; in Jav. (Manjapahit) and Sel Mai. itss^king.’ 

3 Skr kdla, ‘ black,* an epithet of Siva. 

3 Skr. Sri, goddess of good fortune and wife of Vignu 


tion into one of what were originally two distinct 
personalities, BatS-ra Guru and Kala. Thus the 
Malay Kala holds as his only definite sphere of 
influence the foreshore, a strip intermediate 
between the land-sphere of Batara Guru and the 
dominion of a third deity called ‘ Grand-Sire Long- 
Claws ’ (Toh Panjang Kuku). This attempt to 
divide the spheres of land and sea must again he 
attributed solely to the Malays, as Hindu mytho- 
logy knows nothing of the sea. It is clear, there- 
fore, that in the greater deities of the Malayan 
pantheon we may, after all, recognize Malayan 
deities simply re-named after the gods of the 
Hindus. The Batara Guru of the sea is identified 
hy some magicians with Si Raya, and occasionally 
with the ^od of mid- currents (Mamhang Tali 
Harus). Sickness is sometimes ascribed to him, 
but it is not usually so fatal as illness induced hy 
the malice of the Demon Huntsman, and fishermen 
and seafarers, on the other hand, obtain from him 
many benefits. The only other deities of import- 
ance are the White Divinity, who dwells in the 
sun, the Black Divinity, who dwells in the moon, 
and the Yellow Divinity, who dwells in the sunset ; 
the last is considered most dangerous to children, 
and Malayan parents always endeavour to keep 
their children within doors at sunset and during the 
twilight in order to avoid his malignant influence. 

(5) Pagan races,— In view of the still inadequate 
evidence of the beliefs of the pagan tribes in rela- 
tion to a supreme deity, it is necessary to exercise 
some caution in making any statement as to their 
ideas upon the subject. On the other hand, it is 
at least safe to remark that any one who, as the 
result of mere worrying hy questions, commits 
himself to the statement that any of these pagan 
races have no such beliefs whatever proves merely 
that his own methods of investigation are at fault 
in these matters. 

It appears, moreover, clear that the Semang and 
Jakun, and possibly also the Sakai, are at present 
in the stage of development, common to most 
primitive peoples, in which the supreme deity be- 
longs to the realm of mythology rather than of 
religion proper. Since he stands more or less aloof 
from the amirs of this world and the next, and 
possesses no cult, his claims to recognition are set 
aside in favour of spirits more closely m touch with 
mundane affairs, whose powers for good and evil 
are constantly capable of exercise and who at every 
turn must be propitiated. Among the Semang 
there is clear evidence for a belief in the existence 
of such a being, combined with a crude dualism 
based upon natural phenomena. 

According to one account, Ta’ Bonn (* Grandfather Bonn *) is 
a powerful but benevolent being described as the maker of 
the world. He was, in fact, described to the present writer 
by the Semang of Kedah as being ‘ like a Malay Raja ; there 
was nobody above Mm.* He is the moon’s husband and lives 
with Sg-Ag, the crow who is the sun’s husband, in the eastern 
heavens. Ta* Bonn has four children, two male and two female. 
His mother Yak is the old Earth-mother, and lives underground 
in the middle of the earth. He has a great enemy, Kakuh, who 
lives m the west. He is dangerous and very black. That is 
why the east is bright and the west dark. The heavens are in 
three tiers, the highest of which is called Kakuh, and which are 
defended against unauthorized intrusion by a giant coco-nut 
monkey, who drives away any one found trying to enter the 
heavens. 

The naturalistic dualism of this account is obvi- 
ous ; from his place of abode, and from his having 
the moon as his consort, we may perhaps conclude 
that Ta’ Bonn is a spirit of the rising sun. In 
addition it has been maintained, that the Semang 
recognize two other superior deities, Kari, a thunder- 
god, the supreme creator, rnlerj and judge, and Pie, 
a related Wt subordinate divinity, who, under 
Kari, created earth and man. The evidence, how- 
ever, is too slender for dogmatic statement, and 
the point still awaits the collection of further 
material. 
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The religion of the Sakai is more shamanistic in 
character than that of the Semang, and, if any- 
corresponding belief exists among them, as has 
been maintained, it is overshadowed by the cults 
of demons, ghosts, and spirits. The J akun afford 
more certain evidence of a belief in a supreme 
deity, although their conceptions at the best are 
vague and shadowy. The Mantri say that Tuhan 
Di-Bawah, lord of the under world, created the 
earth and dwells beneath it, supporting everything 
above him by his power. The Benua believe m 
one god, Pirman,^ who dwells above the sky and 
is invisible. He made the world and everything 
that is visible. The greater part of the Jakun of 
Johor know and acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call by the Malayo-Arabic name of 
Tuhan Allah; the grotesquely slight inffuence, 
however, that is really exercised by Muhamma- 
danism on the wild races of the Malayan jungles 
is best evidenced by the statement of those tribes 
who believe that Muhammad, the prophet of God, 
is the wife of the supreme deity. 

6 . Lesser gods, spirits, and ghosts.— (a) Malay, 
— Subordinate to the great gods are lesser gods or 
spirits whose place in Malay mythology is due to 
Muhammadan influences ; their inferiority may in 
part be due to the law that the gods of the auto- 
chthones are usually considered by an invader 
more powerful than his own deities. These lesser 
gods and spirits are theym, or genii. The Malays, 
to a certain extent, show a tendency to identify 
them with the spirits of the older Hindu religion, 
but only the Black King of the Genii (Sang Gala^ 
Baja) appears to rise on occasion to the level of 
the great divinities, when he is regarded as a mani- 
festation of Batara Guru in his destructive aspect 
as Siva, or Kala, though later he came to be con- 
sidered a separate personality. This would also 
explain the difficult problems of how the Black and 
White Genii come to he regarded as brothers, the 
latter being identified with Maharaja Leva, ‘ great 
king of the gods.’ The genii are also subdivided 
into good and faithful (ym idam) and had {jin 
kafir\ this nomenclature being obviously a Muslim 
accretion. In addition to these subdivisions they 
are also regarded as attached to special objects— 
e.pr., the powerful jin of the royal musical instru- 
ments. The genii are able to do infinite harm to 
mortals, and choose as their dwelling-places hollows 
in the hills, solitary places in the forests, dead 
epiphytes on trees, etc. They are sometimes said 
to derive from the dissolution of various parts of 
the anatomy of the world-snake Sakatimuna, the 
first great failure at man’s creation. 

The Malays have also adopted into their popular 
religion the Muhammadan belief in angels ( Azrael, 
Michael, and Gabriel), prophets (Solomon, David, 
and Joseph), and chiefs, four in number penned in 
the four corners of the earth. 

Ghosts and spirits are known by the generic name 
of hantu. Of these there are many varieties. Bantu 
huhor are grave-demons who, with the spirits of 
murdered men, prey upon the living whenever they 
see an opportunity ; hantu rihut is the storm -fiend ; 
hantu ayer and hantu laut are water- and sea-spirits ; 
hantu rimhai deep forest demons ; hcwtu Mrok, the 
baboon-demon; hantu hdian^ the tiger-demon; 
and hantu songheiy the ‘loosening’ demon, who 
interferes with rope-snares and traps for wild 
animals. In addition there are giants and ‘tall’ 
demons {hota^ gasi-gasi^ and hantu tinggi) as well 
as ‘good people’ (hidadari or y?^n), wno are of 
foreign origin ; echo® spirits {orcmg hunyian)^ spirits 
of whom little is known except that they are good 

iBut this name (=sKrm4n, ^Word of God’) is clearly 
borrowed, like Allah, from Muslim sources. 

* Possibly Skr. iaitkara, * beneficent,’ an epithet) of Siva. 

8 Or ‘ hidden.* 


fairies and very easily cheated ; blood-sucking 
demons of various kinds, mostly birth-spirits (these 
last being certainly among the ghastliest concep- 
tions of humanity) ; and others such as the hantu 
kop&ki which is the equivalent of our own night- 
mare. 

(6) Fagan races . — Except in one or two cases, 
little has been recorded concerning the beliefs of 
the pagan tribes relating to the spirits or demons. 
Those which most afflict the Sakai of Ulu-Bertam 
are the ‘tiger-spirit,’ the ‘jungle-spirit,’ and the 
‘river- or water-spirit.’ Against these charms and 
simples can prevail. Against the tree-spirit, how- 
ever, who slays his victims before any one can help, 
there is no protection. The Sakai of Selangor had 
a ceremony at which they sat and blew bamboo 
pipes and sang to the demons. 

The spirits in which the B^sisi believe include 
the wind-demon {jin angin), who lives on a white 
rock near Tanjong Tuan (Cape Bachado) ; the 
demonic legion {jm sa-ribu), who dwell in the 
earth and, when possible, feed upon human beings ; 
and the garrotting demon {jin sa-rapat), who lives 
in the uplands. Certain trees are the embodiment 
of spirits, notably the gutta, eagle wood, and 
camphor trees, and this idea is extended to inert 
objects — e.gr., canoes, treasure- jars, and stone im- 
plements. Chipping a jar kills its spirit. 

The Demon Huntsman {hantu si burn) is ten ft. 
high, and his face is very hairy. From nightfall 
onwards during the full of the moon he hunts the 
wild boar and the sambhar-deer. Although he is 
highly dangerous to mankind, many have made 
fnenas with him, and, when they have invoked 
him, he has cured them of their illness. Other 
spirits are the river-spirit, the demon of fatal birth- 
sickness, and the tomb-demon, which, in one of its 
manifestations, plunders graves in the form of wild 
beasts, such as deer and tigers. 

y. The soul. — (a) Malay , — ^In Malay beliefs the 
shnangat (‘human soul’) is a thin, unsubstantial 
mannikin, temporarily absent from the body in 
sleep, trance, or disease, and permanently departed 
after death. It is about the size of the thumb and 
invisible, but is supposed to correspond in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment ; it 
can fly quickly from place to place, and it is often, 
perhaps metaphorically, addressed as a bird. In 
mental attributes it is quasi-human and may pos- 
sess, independently of its corporeal owner, personal 
consciousness and volition. It has been alleged 
that the semangat cannot be the ‘ soul’ because it is 
believed to quit the body and wander about during 
sleep, and that it must therefore be a spirit of 
vitality. But this very same reasoning would show 
that it cannot be a spirit of vitality. What is 
actually meant here by ‘soul,’ however, is the 
native (and our own mediaeval) idea of the soul, 
which is something very different from the soul of 
our modem ideafistio Christianity. The latter 
might indeed almost he described, in comparison 
with its mediaeval prototype, as a ‘ super-soul,’ and 
it is only the more primitive idea of the soul in 
which we are here interested. 

In charms it is addressed as having a house, 
j usually, though not necessarily, identified with its 
I embodiment (the body of its owner). As the 
semangat is separable from the body, it follows 
that, if called in the right way, it may be made to 
follow — a powerful weapon m the hands of an 
enemy or lover who possesses the requisite magical 
powers. When abducted, it may be imprisoned in 
a lump of earth, a clotb, or a wax mannikin. The 
lump of earth should have been in contact with the 
victim’s body — e.g,^ with the sole of the naked foot. 
An escaping or swooning may he recalled 

to the owner’s body ; hence tne form of certain 
kinds of medical treatment. In the older charms 
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the semangat is distinctly referred to as being 
sevenfold, * and, as a similar multiple division is 
found elsewhere among savages [PG^ i. 391 f.),^ 
this may he taken as original, although seven is a 
somewhat favourite number in Malay magic. 

The belief in the existence of s^mangats does not 
confine them to human beings. Animal, vege- 
table, and mineral smwLngats are clearly recognized. 
While in the case of animals the semangat is a 
counterpart, on a reduced scale, of its embodiment, 
in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms the tree 
semangat or the ore semangat is usually an animal, 
whereas the rice semangat is treated as resembling 
a human infant. The semangat of the eaglewood 
tree, e.y., takes the form of a bird, the tin-ore 
semangat that of a buffalo, the gold-ore semangat 
that oi a deer, and so forth. A box or a treasure- 
jar may also have a semangat until chipped or 
broken, when the semangat escapes from it. An 
interesting variation has ' been said to occur on the 
east coast of the peninsula, where the semangat of 
a particular kind of boat is called by a special name, 
mayor, as opposed to the usual soul-name, seman- 
gat, ^ But there is no trace of this form on the 
west coast or apparently in other parts of the 
peninsula. 

This creed is no empty belief inoperative in daily 
life. It forms the basis of the Malay’s mental 
attitude and practice in all dealings with the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

Although Malay animism is consistent and com- 
plete in extending the belief in the semangat to all 
nature, animate and inanimate, side by side with 
the purely animistic belief there is abundant evi- 
dence of a special Circe-like theory attributing 
animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and trees to an 
(accursed) human origin. The elephant, tiger, bear, 
deer, crocodile, solid-crested hornbill, and stick- 
insect are examples. Evidence of such anthro- 
pomorphic ideas is to be found not only in the 
lolklore but in many magical ceremonies and 
charms of Malaya (on the semangat see, further, 
IKDOITESIANS). 

(6) Pagan races. — Of the conception of the 
semangat held hy the pagan tribes very little is 
known, and, lacking definite statement, their 
beliefs naust be inferred from their methods of 
burial and treatment of the dead and their views 
of the life after death. 

According to the eastern Semang (Pangan) of 
Kelantan, each man has a semangat ^aped exactly 
like himself, but ‘ red like blood ’ and ^ no bigger 
than a grain of maize/ It was passed on by the 
mother to her child. After death the shnangats 
of the wise proceed to a paradise in the west in 
which grow fruit-trees. To reach it they cross a 
bridge consisting of th e trunk of a colossal tree. At 
the end of the bridge sits a hideous demon, and 
such of the Semang as are scared by him fall into 
a vast boiling lake beneath, in which they swim 
for three years until the Lord of the Paradise of 
Fruit-Trees lets down his great toe for them to 
clutch, and in this contemptuous fashion pulls 
them out. The old and wise men for this reason 
were buried in trees, so that they could fly over 
the demon’s head. The western Semang believed 
that only the medicine-men went to the Land of 
Fruit ; the lay members of the tribe crossed the 
sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch-palms, 
wherein was the hole into which the sun fell at 
night. If they had committed any bad action, 
they started by the same road, but turned north 
to a land which had two months of day and one 
month of night. Among the Sakai it has been 

^See also W. W. Skeat, Jfatoy Magic^ London, 1900, pp. 60, 
411, etc. It is sup^nsing to find among Malays this sevenfold 
dirision of Plato himself, 

* N. Annandale, ‘The Theory of Souls among the Malays of 
the Malay Peninsula,* JB-AS, Straits Branch, v. 3 [1909]. 


said that s^mangats proceed to a Hades {Neraka 
where they are washed clean by one ‘ Granny Long- 
Breasts,’ and made to walk across a boiling cauldron 
on the sharp edge of a chopper. Bad semangats 
fall in, good ones escape to an Island of Fruit, 
where they wait until a friend comes to show them 
the way to the * Husks of the Clouds.’ 

The Mantri possess peculiarly positive faith 
in the continued existence of the semangat after 
death. It leaves the body and is carried by Bayang 
Lasa either to Ngangnari or to Fruit Island {Pulau 
Buah), far away in the region of the setting sun, 
where all semangats dwell in harmony, marry, and 
have children. Those who die a violent death go 
to Bed Land {Tanah Merah), a desert place and 
barren, repairing thence to Fruit Island to get 
their nourishment. The Benua, on the other hand, 
believe that after death the semangat dissolves into 
nothingness again, having been fashioned from 
air by Pirman. Notwithstanding this, they hold 
that the semangats of medicine-men, while their 
animate bodies remain behind, are conveyed or 
carried to heaven in music. 

8. Animism. — ^Although it would in any case he 
justifiable to pgard the attitude of the Malays 
towards the keramat, or holy place, as a survival 
from an earlier stage of religious belief on the 
analogy of similar ideas among more primitive 
peoples, there is, in addition, abundant evidence 
to support the view that not only Muhammadanism, 
but ^so the popular ideas traceable to a modified 
Hinduism, are superimposed upon a form of religion 
in which animism was the predominant factor. 
A belief in spirits pervades the whole of the every- 
day life of the hulk of the people. The position 
and importance of the medicine-man or magician 
[pawang and homor), the language of the innumer- 
able charms recited on any and every conceivable 
occasion, and the ceremonies which accompany 
any and every action or undertaking — even in some 
cases the most trivial — ^would in themselves point 
to this particular conclusion, even if we lacked 
the evidence supplied hy the statements of the 
Malays themselves with regard to their object 
and meaning. Important proof of this connexion 
is furnished by the relations of the Malays with 
animals, with trees, and with the crops, and 
especially hy their remarkable beliefs with regard 
to mining. 

(a) Ammals, — To nearly all animals, hut especi- 
ally to the larger, the Malays attribute anthropo- 
morphic traits and, in some cases, superhuman 
powers. The elephant and tiger, eg., are believed 
to possess cities or districts in which they assume 
human form and live in houses. Accoraing to a 
legend which comes from Labu in Selangor, a man 
tracked an elephant to her home and married her 
in human form. She resumed her animal form 
when, on returning to his country against her 
express directions, he gave her food which included 
certain young tree-shoots. The tiger, which is an 
object of especial fear, is believed to he a demon in 
the form of a beast ; in the legendary * Tiger Vil- 
lage’ the roofs of the houses are tnatched with 
human hair, men’s hones are the rafters, and men’s 
skins the hut-walls. The original tiger was a hoy 
found in the forest who changed into a tiger when 
beaten with many stripes by his schoolmaster. 
The latter placed a ban upon him to compel him 
to *ask for’ his prey. The tiger therefore uses 
divination hy leaves (of certain forest trees) to 
ascertain whether his petition for a victim has been 
granted. It may be added that he is also believed 
to doctor his wounds with leaf-poultices. The 
belief in wer-tigers is one of the most deeply in- 
grained of Malay superstitions, but the powp to 
become such a hemg is believed to belong especially 
1 Skr. naraka^ * hell.’ 
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to one tribe of Sumatrans, the Korinchi Malays, 
of whom there are a number living in the peninsula. 
In one case a dead wer- tiger was identified by his 
possessing a gold tooth derived from his human 
original (see Lyoanthropy). Both ghost-elephants 
and ghost-tigers are strongly believed in. They 
are distinguished by having one shrunken foot, are 
harmless, and axe the tutelary spirits of certain 
regions of sacred localities. The moat famous 
ghost-tigers of the peninsula dwelt on Mount Ophir 
(4000 ft. ), near Malacca ; in Selangor they were 
the guardians of a shrine on the summit of the 
Jugra Hill. The latter were formerly reputed to 
be the pets of the princess of Malacca j thus the 
two stories were connected. The princess is said 
hy local report to have established herself on Mount 
Ophir at the time of the Portuguese invasion, and 
still visits the hill in Selangor, accompanied by a 
handsome tiger, though herself invisible. Wfien 
a tiger was killed, a public reception was accorded 
to him in the nearest village, at which he was 
treated as a powerful war-chief or champion, and 
was entertained by an exhibition of dancing and 
fencing. Both claws and whiskers of the tiger are 
greatly valued as charms ; the latter are sometimes 
twisted up with a man’s moustache, to strike terror 
into his enemies, and the former are imitated in 
the tiger’s claw knives worn on their fingers by 
the men who pretend to be wer-tigers. 

Equally significant are the stories and beliefs 
connected with the mouse-deer or chevrotain. This 
animal occupies the place of Brer Rabbit in Malay 
folklore ; ^ it figures in numberless proverbial say- 
ings and romances, and is honoured by the title of 
Mentri Bglukar, ^the Vizier of the (secondary) 
Forest-growth.’ In the fire-getting ceremony it is 
said to ask for fire wherewith to ‘ singe its mother- 
in-law’s feathers ’ (a bird). 

Hunting dogs are continually addressed as if 
they were human beings. It is, however, believed 
that it is unlucky to see them in the jungle, unless 
the person meeting them barks after the manner of 
a wild dog before they have time to do so. Cats, 
in addition to possessing supernatural powers 
in the rain-making ceremony), are lucky because 
they wish for the prosperity of their owners. On 
the other hand, cat-killers, when in purgatory, will 
be required to cut and carry coco-nut logs to the 
number of hairs on the cat’s body, wherefore cats 
are not ‘killed,* but only set adrift on rafts to 
perish of hunger.^ 

The flesh of swine is now regarded asimclean by 
the modern (Muhammadan) Malay, hut there are 
indications that this was not always the case ; thus 
a wild pig’s paunch is required in a Malay recipe 
for turning brass into gold 5 the wild pig, more- 
over, is hunted and eaten with avidity hy the 
wild jungle tribes, as is stiU the case in N. Borneo 
and other parts of the Malayan region. It may 
also be noted that the flesh of the uuffalo is pre- 
ferred to that of the ox, and the former is used, 
and not the latter, for sacrificial feasts — a fact 
which suggests an obscure survival of Hindu belief. 
The earth itself is supported on the horn of a 
gigantic wild buffalo. 

The attitude of the Malays towards wild animals 
and their belief in their magical powers are further 
indicated hy the fact that in hunting and trapping 
no skill can avail unless it is itself supported by 
magic, by special charms supplied hy the medicine- 
man, and by formulae to be repeated in setting the 
traps and snares or when actually engaged in 
hunting operations, either to ensure success or to 
serve as a protection. Like the Siamese elephant- 
wizard, the Malay deer- wizard himself must first 

1 W, W. Skeat, md Folktakafrom an Ma$tem Forest^ 
Qambridge, 1901, Introd. p. xiii. 

aofiflord,p.47. 


enter the toils before a hunt begins, in order to in- 
fluence the deer magically to enter the deer-snares. 
If this were omitted, the ropes would fail to hold 
the deer, nor would the deer enter. The marks on 
the legs of the mmbhar deer {rusa) are due to 
ulcers on the legs of its human original. 

Fish and other inhabitants of the water, like land 
animals, are regarded as having human or super- 
human qualities, and, when catching them, the 
Malays have to perform ceremonies to overcome 
their spiritual nature and magical powers. The 
crocodile, c.^., is, according to one account, a boy 
who fell from his mother’s arms into the water. 
The various species of fish also have their special 
origin 5 one kind is said to be originally a cat, 
another a monkey, another a human being drowned 
in the river, and so forth. The Norse myth of the 
rivers sprung from the teats of the cow Au^humla 
is recalled by a Perak story of a large specimen of 
the mudfish called aruan. Many magical or semi- 
magical beliefs cling round the crocodile. In many 
of the rivers certain crocodiles are regarded as the 
sacred embodiment of dead chiefs, and are free 
from molestation. When hunting these reptUes, 
the Malays repeat charms and take precautions to 
secure capture by symbolic actions such as striking 
the water with the canoe-paddle in imitation of the 
crocodile’s tail ; or, when eating curry, hj gulping 
down three lumps of rice successively in the way 
in which it is hoped the reptile will take the bait ; 
or (by avoidance) by not taking the bones of curry- 
meats for fear that the wooden cross-piece buried 
in the bait will fail to hold the crocodile. 

An elaborate ceremony precedes and accompanies a Ashing 
expedition. It includes notification by three loud cnee to the 
land-spirits that offerings, consisting of rice, betel, parts of a 
goat sacrificed for the puipose, cigarettes, etc., hung up on a 
tree in a sacrificial tray, awaititheir acceptance, and the offering 
of two similar trays, one in shallow water and one, containing 
the goat’s head, at the seaward end of the fishing stakes. 
Miscellaneous offerings from a basket are scattered while the 
boat 18 rowed out to the stakes, and, when they are reached, 
saffron-coloured and parched rioe is scattered on the water, 
while the ‘ neutralizing rice-paste ' ceremony is performed on 
the stakes and the boats. A number of tabus, such as seven 
days’ refraining from sexual indulgence, the avoidance of bath- 
ing without a bathing-cloth, or of taking an umbrella into the 
fishing-boats, or of climbing the fishing-stakes with boots on, are 
strictly enforced The use of a tabu language by the fishermen 
IS also dengwun 

Among the wild tribes similar beliefs are enter- 
tained, but in particular they look upon animals 
as the embodiment of their illustrious dead. The 
elephant, the largest and most important of the 
animals, is the one into which the semangats 
of Semang chiefs are supposed to migrate. In 
consequence, it has euphemistic and propitiatory 
names. The same applies to the tiger. Monkeys, 
snakes, and birds pla^ an important part in 
Semang mythology, while among insects the stick- 
insect is the most important. The list of animals 
to which the semangats of chiefs are supposed by 
the B6sisi to migrate is extended beyond beasts of 
prey, including deer and pigs as well as tigers and 
crocodiles. Among the Mantri the tigers are the 
slaves of the wizard, or poyangt and are supposed 
to be immortal, while the Jakun believe that, if a 
tiger meets them in their path, it is a man who 
has sold himself to the evil spirit in order that in 
such a form he may wreak vengeance on his enemy 
or give play to his malignity. The amount of un- 
natural history associated with animals is, indeed, 
quite remarkable for a race whose jungle knowledge 
is so complete as it is among real up-country 
Malays. The case of the large caterpillar which is 
believed to metamorphose into a squirrel is typical. 

(6) Birds . — Ideas of various kinds, mostly ani- 
mistic or anthropomo^hic in character, are very 
generally associated with birds by the Malays. As 
a rule, nocturnal birds are ill-omened. If one ^ecies 
of owl alights near a house and hoots, it is said that 
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there will soon be a ‘ tearing of cloth * for a shroud. 
If the hdlerek, a nocturnal bird which flies in flocks 
(a goat-sucker or night-jar), is heard, the peasant 
brings out a wooden platter, beats it with a knife, 
and calls out, ^ Great-grandfather, bring ua their 
hearts,’ m the hope of deluding the spirits into the 
belief that he forms one of the tiain of the Spectre 
Huntsman {hantu pemburu) which these birds 
accompany, and must therefore not be attacked 
by them. 

The argus pheasant {Jcuang) is said in Perak to 
have been metamorphosed from a woman ; the 
female, moreover, is believed to reproduce its kind 
by swallowing the male bird alive. In Selangor it 
is believed that a hornbill was transformed fiom 
the murderer of an old man, another variety 
(rhinoplax) to have been a man who slew his own 
mother-in-law. The toh katampi (a variety of 
horned owl) is believed to enter the fowl-house and 
there live on the intestines of fowls, which it 
extracts during life by means of a charm. The 
luck-bird— a small white bird about the size of a 
canary — caught and placed in a rice-bin, ensures 
a good harvest to its owner ; a ground-dove, kept 
in a house, is a prophylactic against fire. If any 
one is fortunate enough to secure the nest of a kind 
of heron, or ruwah’ruwaki it confers upon him the 
power of invisibility. But the list of birds to 
which it has been recorded that the Malays attach 
peculiar ideas and significance majy be said to be 
limited only by the varieties indigenous to the 
peninsula. 

In fowling, as in hunting, sympatheticmagic plays 
a prominent part, while eveiy operation has its ap- 
propriate ehaim fox repetition. In catching wild 
pigeons, constant reference is made to theUxsemang- 
atSy and the aid of tlie^a'w;^^^^ is required to perform 
the ‘neutralizing rice-paste’ ceremony in the space 
in front of the conical snarer’s hut, enclosed for the 
purpose, which is known as King Solomon’s Court- 
yard, or to recite a charm over the long bamboo 
decoy-tube or pigeon-call. During the operation 
great care is taken that no part of the snarer’s 
paraphernalia is called by its proper name (which 
might be understood by the pigeon) ; everything 
is called by some euphemism — e,g,^ ‘the Magic 
Prince ’ (for the name of the hut) and ' Prince Dis- 
traction ’ (instead of the word * pigeon-call ’). 

(c) Vegetation. — ^Tbe Malayan beliefs in relation 
to trees and other forms of vegetation follow to a 

S eat degree, if not entirely, their concepts in re- 
bion to animals. It is not clear that they hold 
that all trees have a s^mangat^ but it is certain 
that some trees, such as the durian, the coco-nut- 
palm, the trees producing eagle-wood, camphor, 
and gutta-percha, and others are supposed to possess 
semangats. This belief extends even to dead and 
seasoned wood, as is shown by the invocation ad- 
dressed to the timbers used in the ceremony of 
launching a boat — ceremony which is frequently 
represented in Malay romances as taking place (as 
formerly in Fiji) over human rollers. In earlier 
days the men used to try to frighten the durian 
groves into bearing by threats addressed to them 
verbally.^ The medicine-man struck the trunk of 
an unfruitful tree seven times with a hatchet and 
threatened to fell it if it did not bear. The toddy 
collector said to the coco-nut-palm : ‘ Thus I bend 
your neck and roll up your hair ; and here is my 
ivory toddy-kmfe to help the washing of your 
face.’' The malacca cane is regarded from the 
same animistic point of view, and it is believed 
^at a can,e with a long joint w^l protect the owner 
from harm by snakes, and animals, as well as bring 
him good luck in everything. In Selangor the 
stick-insect is supposed to be the embodiment of 
the malacca cane-spirit. Ip. felling a tuaiang tree 
1 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 217. 


(apparently not a specific tree, but a generic term 
for ail trees containing a bees’ nest)— a matter m 
which great reluctance is shown— it is necessary to 
obtain the services of a paxoang to drive away 
demons by charms and incantations. In the course 
of the incantation the heads of two white fowls 
are cut off and the blood is sprinkled upon the tree- 
trunks. The lime is another tree ot which the 
spirit is the object of a special cult \ it is revered 
and looked upon as their chief patron by the 
theatrical players of Penang. In searching for the 
diseased and perfumed wood known as gharu, or 
eagle-wood, the services of a pawang are required 
to burn incense and repeat the appropriate charms. 
According to one account, thie pawang uses a shelter 
near the selected tree (winch is indicated by a low 
whispering or singing in the tree), and then repeats 
a charm which induces the yAarw-spirit to appear 
to hirn, generally m a dream, and to inform him of 
the kind of sacrifice required. When the tree has 
been felled, any one passing between the trunk 
and the stumg will die immediately. 'Do.q pawang 
uses and carries with him a piece of eagle-wood, 
the gharu merupa (or shaped eagle-wood), which 
possesses a natural resemblance to some animal or 
bird. This is believed to contain the shnangat of 
the eagle- wood and to assist in the search for that 
product. Similar beliefs are entertained, and simi- 
lar ritual is followed, in the collection of camphor 
and gutta-percha. It is interesting to note that in 
the collection of camphor a special language must 
be used, pantang kapur, which, so far as known, 
is Malay in part only. A portion of any food eaten 
during the search for camphor must be thrown 
into the jungle fox the hisan^ ox camphor-spirit. 

Many rules followed in planting the crops are 
based upon sympathetic magic and animism. In the 
first place, the propitious season for each operation 
must be indicated by the pawang. Sugar-cane 
must be planted at noon j this makes it sweeter by 
drying up the juice and leaving the saccharine 
matter. Maize should be planted with a full 
stomach, a thick stick, and thick dibble ; this will 
swell the maize ear. Plantains should be planted 
after the evening meal, as they fill out better j 
sweet potatoes, to ensure their having plenty of 
‘ eyes ’ when they begin to sprout, should be set 
when the ni^ht is starry. 

Of all agricultural pursuits, however, the culti- 
vation of rice exhibits most completely the ani- 
mistic ideas which underlie the relation of the 
Malays to nature. At every stage of the procedure 
precautions are taken to ensure the well-being and 
prosperitv of the rice-soul, upon which the success 
of the cultivation depends. 

The time of the sowing is determined hy the pwu}(mg\ 
prayers are read over a portion of the seed at the mosque (re- 
placing an earlier ceremony at the holy place, or Mramat ) ; in 
sowing, the mother-seed is placed in a specially-prepared bed 
in one corner of the nursery-plot before the rest of the Seed is 
scattered. When the rice is ready, it is transplanted with 
proper propitiatory ceremonies, and occasionally, say once in 
three or four years, these were accompanied by a ceremony— a 
sort of mock combat {Bingketa) — ^to drive off evil spirits. When 
the rice ia ready for reaping, in order to begin the harvest, the 
reapers must first obtain the pawang’s permission. The first 
operation was to take the sSmangat out of all the plots, and 
before cutting the rice it was usual to sprinkle it with the 
neutralizing rice-paste. From the spot where the rice is finest 
and where there are seven joints to the stalk, seven stems are 
clipped ceremonially to be thes^monpatofthe rice-crop. An- 
other handful is tied by the pawang in the centre with a strip 
of a special variety of sugar-cane, to be the mother of the rice- 
crop of the year following. This mother-sheaf should be reaped 
last, preferably by the wife of the owner. The s^imngat was 
made into the shape of an infant dressed in swaddling clothes, 
placed in a basket with a Malay umbrella to shade it from the 
sun, and lidd on a new aleepmg-mat, with pillows at its head, 
in the house of the owner. For three days the people in the 
house must observe certain tabus; «.p,, rice, salt, oil, money, 
etc., must not leave the house, perfect quiet must he observed, 
hair must not be cut, and so forth. These tabus were practi- 
cally identical with those imposed m the case of the birth of 
children. For three days after the taking of the semangat the 
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mother-sheaf was treated as a young mother ; i.e,, young shoots 
of trees were pounded and scattered over it every evening, and 
on the evening of the third day coco-nut pulp and goat-flowers 
mixed with sugar were eaten and a little ejected from 
the mouth on to the sheaf— -an analogue of the salad admini- 
stered to a mother. A woman, when entering the clearing, 
must kiss the stalks, saying, ‘Come, come,i soul of my child,* 
as if embracing one of her own infants. Ultimately the rice 
obtained from the s^angat (representmg the child) and from 
the sheaf (representing the mother) are mixed and placed in 
the receptacle in which nee is stored, together with a wreath of 
the straw of the first ceremonial pounding of the padi, the ears 
first pounded being those cut immediately after the taking of 
the slmangat Some is mixed with next year’s seed, and some 
is used to make the tipong tawar,^ 

From all that has been said it will be clear that 
the gist of the Malayan harvest ceremony convsists 
in the attempt to simulate, on behalf of the vege- 
tative rice-crop, a lucky birth as of a human 
infant, in the nopes that this mock-ceremony may 
stimulate the productive powers of the rice-plant 
for the following harvest. 

[d) Mining .. — In the western States of the pen- 
insula tin-mining was, and still is, the most 
important industry. Although mining is now 
carried on chiefly by Chinese, the ceremonies in 
use at the opening of a mine are purely Malayan. 
Formerly a lucrative and highly important post was 
that of mining wizard ; some of these magicians 
were believed to possess the power of bringing ore 
to a place where it did not exist, and of turning 
into grains of sand, or of sterilizing, such ore as 
existed. The ore itself was regarded as endued 
not only with vitality, but also with the power of 
functional increase. Sometimes it was said to 
resemble a buffalo, and in this shape could travel 
to and fro undergroimd. The gold-spirit in one 
case (at Baub in Fahang) was believed to take the 
form of a golden roe-deer — an idea obviously 
based on the imaginary shape of some large 
nugget. Beyond tin, gold, and possibly a little 
silver and galena, no metals are worked in the 
peninsula. 

The natives, however, have a great reverence 
for iron. The Lump of Iron in the royal regalia, 
when placed in water, is the most solemn and 
binding oath known to those who use it, and it is 
referred to in the most terrible denunciations of 
the Malay wizard ; a long iron nail guards the 
newborn child and the rice-sonl ; hetel-nut scissors 
(also of iron) or a dagger protect a corpse from 
evil contact, and a Malay in the jungle often plants 
his knife-blade edgewise to the source in a stream 
before he drinks, in order to drive away any 
chance demons. Bezoar-stones and stone imple- 
ments alike are said to be endowed with magical 
properties and powers j a unique east-coast belief 
regards the latter as arising out of the ground, and 
not, as almost everywhere else in the world, as 
being hurled down from the sky in the form of 
thunderbolts. 

The objects of the charms employed by the 
mining wizards seem to be to clear the jungle of 
evil spirits, to banish evil spirits from the ground 
before starting excavations, to propitiate the local 
spirits and induce the tin-ore to show itself when 
the tin-bearing stratum is reached, and to per- 
suade the spirits to partake of a banquet spread 
for them in a receptacle intended to represent a 
reyal hall of audience. The spiritual ‘audience 
chamber ’ is usually two or three feet square and 
furnished with offerings similar to those normally 
placed on the sacrificial tray, with certain articles, 
such as sugar-cane, plantains, yams, etc., supposed 
to he specially characteristic of the food eaten 
by miners. The chief tabu is the killing of any 
sort of living creature within the mine, except in 
case of sacrifice, when a white buffalo may be slain 
upon the brink of the mine, the head being buried 

u Ut. * duck, cluck,’ the call commonly addressed to domestio 
fowls. 

» ‘ Neutralizing rice-paste ’ (see above) 


and small portions representative of each part 
being deposited in the ‘ audience chamber.’ Other 
tabus are the wearing of a sarong, burying the 
skin of any beast in the mine, wearing shoes, and 
even carrying an umbrella; the last is particu- 
larly offensive to the spirits, since it is the insignia 
of Malay royalty. A special language has to be 
used in so far as certain words are concerned. No 
animal or thing not itself allowed in the mine 
(such as an elejpant, tiger, or cat), nor even lime- 
fruit, may be mentioned by any hut this substi- 
tuted title. Nor may any one assume the attitude 
or dress (a black coat) worn by the wizard in 
building the altar for the preliminary sacrifice, in 
performing the magical ceremonies, or in uttering 
the invocations (such as the attitude of standing 
with both hands on the hips or behind the hack), 
nor may even the wizard himself assume them on 
any ordinary occasion, 

(e) Water , — The Malays have been a seafaring 
race from time immemorial, and the rivers were 
also of great importance to them before the 
making of roads. It was by the rivers that they 
first penetrated the country ; the old Malay settle- 
ments are all on river-hanks, and the streams are 
still the chief source of supply for irrigating the 
rice-fields. To both river and sea many supersti- 
tions and legends are attached. Their animistic 
notions include belief in water-spirits, against 
whom precautions are taken for the protection of 
their boats. It was formerly the custom to fasten 
a bunch of sugar-palm twigs to the top of the mast 
to prevent the water-spirit from settling on the 
mast-head. The sea-spirits are invoked to point 
out shoals, etc., and sometimes in rapids or other 
difficult places offerings are made to the spirits of 
the rivers. The tidal wave (bore or eagre) on a 
river was formerly held to he caused by the passing 
of a fluvial monster, which ascends the river ; one 
of these (on the bore ceasing) was described to 
the present writer as having been killed by being 
knocked on the head with a stick. Eredia (a.d. 
1613) says that the Malays attribute such bores 
to souls of the dead who are passing the ocean in 
cafilas from one region to another, i.e. from the 
Golden Chersonese to the river Ganges. Ordinary 
xiver-fioods (which were distinguished as male 
and female) were thought to he caused by similar 
agenw. 

0. Cosmolo^ and natural phenoniena, — [a) 
Malay, — In Malay folklore the theory of creation 
is that light emanating from the supreme being 
became the ocean, from which ascended foam ana 
vapour. The earth and sea were then formed, each 
of seven tiers, the earth resting on the surface of the 
water from east to west, the mountains of the Cau- 
casus being regarded as a chain put round the earth 
to keep it stable on the face of the waters. Beyond 
them is spread a vast plain, the sand and earth of 
which are of gold and musk, the stones rubies and 
emeralds, the vegetation of odoriferous flowers. 
Besides the Caucasus, which are known to the 
Malays as Bukit Kof (‘ Hills of Kaf ’), and are of 
immense importance in popular lore, there is a 
great central mountain called Maha Meru, which 
IS sometimes identified by Malays with a hill in 
Sumatra. Another version of the Creation, in 

art obviously due to Muslim influence, describes 

ow God, the eldest magician, pre-existing by 
Himself, created the pillar of the Ka’ba^ of which 
the four branches form the four comers of the earth, 
and the world-snake, Sakatimuna, which was killed 
by Gabriel and broke asunder, the head and fore part 
shooting up to heaven, the tail part penetrating 
downwards beneath the earth. The description of 
this serpent (whose name suggests an Indian origin) 

1 Lit. ‘cube ’ (the cube-shaped sanctuary ot the Black Stone 
at Mecca). For the Ka’ba see Mscoa. 
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is remarkably anthropomorphic; in fact, it is a 
se:reent in little more than name. 

It was usually believed that the world was of oval 
shape and revolves on its axis four times in the 
year, and that the sun was a body of fire moving 
round the earth and producing the alternations of 
day and night. Some at least imagined the firma- 
ment to consist of a perforated stone or rock, the 
stats being caused by the light which streams 
through these apertures. Further, the earth is 
declared to he carried by a colossal buffalo on the 
tip of its horns — an obvious Malay parallel to the 
world-elephant in the Bdmayana and the hoar- 
incamation of Vi§nu. When one horn gets tired, 
the buffalo tosses up the earth and catches it on the 
other horn, the concussion thus produced being the 
cause of earthquakes. This buffalo stands on an 
island in the nether ocean, or on a giant tortoise 
(according to some versions), or on the monstrous 
fish called Nun (Arab. ‘ fish The universe is 
girt round by a huge serpent which feeds upon its 
own tail. Peculiarly Malay, on the other hand, is 
the idea of the tides, which, it is said, are caused by 
the movements of a colossal crab that twice a day 
leaves and re-enters its cave at the foot of the 
world-tree Pauh Janggi (the sea-coco-nut-palm), 
which grows on a sunken rock or quicksand in the 
‘ Navel ’ or Central Whirlpool of the Ocean {-pusat 
taseh). The sun’s name m Malay is Mata-hari, 
which means ‘ eye of day,’ but on the east coast it 
is held to he a horse which is conducted in proces- 
sion through the heavens by angels during the day, 
and led back again at night-time to the point 
whence it started. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon are considered to 
be due to the devouring of these bodies by a 
gigantic dragon (Kahu), or, according to some, a 
god. Malays, like the Chinese and other more primi- 
tive races, endeavour to save the sun and moon 
by making a vigorous noise to drive away the 
destroyer The spots on the moon represent an di- 
verted banyan tree, under which sits an old hunch- 
back, plaiting strands of tree-bark, or, as some say, 
spinning cotton. As soon as his task is finished, 
he will angle for everything on the earth’s surface. 
The line has not yet been completed because a rat 
gnaws through it despite the vigilance of the old 
man’s cat, which is always watching. It should be 
added that the Malay phrase, hulan hunting pUan- 
dok (‘ the moon is great with the mouse-deer ’), is 
doubtless exjplainable by the fact that in Sanskrit 
mythology the spots on the moon are thought to 
be a hare or antmope, which, being hard pressed by 
a hunter, appealed to the moon for protection and 
was taken up by her into her arms ; the phrase is 
often used ivhen she is three-quarters full. 

Landslips in the hills during the rains, being 
often accompanied by floods, are said to be due to 
dragons breaking forth from the hills, where they 
have been doing penance, on their way to the sea. 
Kocks and waterfalls of unusual appearance are 
believed to owe their origin to demons. A rain- 
bow, if only a small portion of the end is visible, 
betokens the death of a Raja, if it appears in the 
west. The treasure which lies where the foot of 
the rainbow touches the earth has never yet been 
found, as ^no one can ever arrive at the place’ 
where it touches. The rainbow itself is often 
taken to he a snake and is sometimes said to be 
seen drinking {ular minum). On the east coast it 
is sometimes said to be the head and entrails of a 
horse or a bullock which comes down to earth to 
drink. There is a house on the east coast of the 

eninsula in which a water-jar {Umpayan) had 

een drained dry by a rainbow. 

Sunset is a time of danger, since then all evil 
spirits have power, while the name applied to the 
yellow glow of the liist rays of the sun {mmibang 


kuningt ‘the yellow deity’) is a term associated 
with terror. In Perak children are called in at 
sunset to save them from this danger, and women 
often chew and spit out at seven points, as they 
walk round the house at sunset, kunyet terus^ an 
evil-smelling root much disliked by evil demons. 
Pulau Tioman, an island south-east of Pahang, is 
believed to be actually the body of a dragon, or 
ndga. The Malay who told this to the present 
writer said that a long while ago an English 
Government vessel was passing this island, when 
her crew, catching sight of the then existing three 
points of the dragon’s crest on the summit of 
the island, fired, breaking them off, and that the 
vessel itself sank afterwards. There are now said 
to be a number of people living on it, none of whom 
is allowed to make the least use of vinegar; if 
any vinegar is spilt, an earthquake follows, because 
the island is in reality the monstrous body of an 
enormous dragon, 

(6) Pagan races . — The Semang endow both sun 
and moon with human form, both being female. 
Like the Japanese, who have been credited by some 
authors with Malayan affinities, they associate the 
sun with a crow (Ag-Ag), w^hom they assert to he 
the husband of that luminary, whereas the hus- 
band of the moon is Ta’ Ponn (see above, p. 854^). 
When the sun sets, it falls into a cavern, which 
some Semang identify with a species of Hades. 
Eclipses are caused by a huge dragon, or serpent, 
which tries to swallow the luminary ; in the case 
of the moon, the Semang assert that the serpent is 
the moon’s mother-in-law, who has assumed this 
form and is trying to embrace it — an act which is 
clearly regarded by the Semang with loathing and 
abhorrence. The rainbow is a huge python, or 
serpent, and the spots where it touches the earth 
are feverish and bad to live near. During a storm 
of thunder and lightning the Semang draw a few 
drops of blood in a bamboo internode and throw it 
skywards. As the ghosts of wicked tribesmen fly 
up to the heavens, this is intended to propitiate 
them and persuade them to return. Sometimes, 
however, it is believed tha-t the spirits go down- 
wards and become water-spirits. In this case part 
of the blood is thrown towards the sky and part 
groundwards (Pangan). 

Thunderbolts are supjiosed to be hurled as the 
result of undue familianty towards a mother-in- 
law. An unusual explanation of thunder and 
lightning from Kedah is that the latter phenome- 
non is the flashing of the top-cords of dead medicine- 
men. The thunder is the hum of the tops them- 
selves when revolving. 

The Kedah Semang hold that heaven consists of 
three tiers or layers ; the highest is filled with 
fruit-trees which hear luxuriantly all the year 
round, and is inhabited by the greater personages 
of Semang mythology; the second also contains 
fruit-trees, but is defended against unauthorized 
pillagers by a gigantic baboon who pelts any such 
would-be assailants with ‘ false dunan-fruit ’ (the 
produce of a wild fruit-tree) ; ^ the third has noth- 
ing but the low brooding clouds which bring sick- 
ness to humanity. 

Of Sakai beliefs little that is typical has been re 
corded, such information as is available witnessing 
to a close resemblance to Semang beliefs. Ra-hil’ 
(obviously the Indo-Malay Rahu), a being resem- 
bling a dragon, tries to swallow the sun and moon, 
but IS driven away by the beating of drums and 
bamboo clappers. K^lang BSlok, a world-eagle, at 
one time destroyed all human beings except a boy 
and a girl. With a magic knife the boy slew the 

^This fruit is sometiines called by Malays the * Ha-ha * fruit, 
from the belief that demons, on flying up to inspect it, see 
that it is not the real durian-fruit, and indulge in loud peals of 
sardonic laughter 
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eagle, and from this pair all mankind are descended. 
The Sakai are said to indulge in ceremonial exorcism 
of the spirits of thunder, and it is believed that 
the forces of nature assist the souls of certain evil 
spirits or demons, which cause them to harm people, 
though the forces themselves are nob demons. The 
earth is a thin crust resting on the nether ocean, 
and the heavens possess several layers, or tiers,* 
the inhabitants of the uppermost are said to include 
a female deity who has to wash the sin-blackened 
souls in hot water. 

The Blandas of Selangor say that the earth was 
originally the shape of a flat long betel-box [sodok- 
sodok^i the nether ocean had the form of a globular 
tobacco-box {lopak-lopak)^ and the heavens were 
round and over-arching like an umbrella. The 
Blandas’ account of paradise resembles that of the 
B^sisi. The latter hold that the souls of the good 
(or wise) pass away to the Island of Fruit-Trees, 
which they identify apparently with the moon, an 
eclipse being the worlc of a spirit that wishes to 
annihilate their spirit ancestors, the moon’s in- 
habitants. This Island of Fruit-Trees is reached 
by crossing a fallen tree-trunk which serves as a 
bridge, and from which the wicked faU into a lake 
or boiling cauldron. This happens only to those 
who allow themselves to be frightened by a big 
dog which sits at the parting of the ways by which 
the souls must go. The magicians of the tribe are 
reputed to be able to visit paradise and bring back 
fruit with them. Gafler Engkoh dwells in the 
moon, which he reached by a ladder now broken, 
and protects from wild animals dead souls who 
visit the Island of Fruit-Trees, 

The Mantri have not, to any extent, acquired 
Malay traditions as regards the form, character, 
and motion of the sun, moon, stars, etc. The dark 
spots in the moon they believe, however, to be 
a tree beneath which sits the moon-man Moyang 
Bertang, an enemy of mankind, who is constantly 
making nooses with which to catch them — a task 
which he is prevented from accomplishing by 
mice, who continually gnaw through the strings. 
Eclipses are not attributed to a snake or a dragon, 
but to a devouring evil spirit. The sky is a great 
[? inverted] copper pot, suspended over the earth by 
a string, and around its edge the earth is constantly 
sending up sprouts which would join the stars if an 
old man did not cut and eat them. In addition 
the Mantri have a version of the sun-rope belief, 
viz, an idea that the sun is a woman tied by a 
string which her lord is always pulling, while the 
stars are the moon’s children. The sun once had 
as many children as the moon, but, having been 
tricked by the latter into eating them, now pur- 
sues the moon, and, when he succeeds in biting 
her, causes an eclipse to happen. This explains 
why the moon hides her children by day. 

In the beliefs of the Benua Jakun the world is 
globular in shape and enclosed in the sky. Farthest 
north and south are the extremities of a great 
beam, the north being twenty days* journejf from 
Boko, where there was a great hill from which the 
north winds issued. The sun and moon move roimd 
the earth, producing darkness and light alternately. 

10. Origin of man.— (a) Malay , — What is now 
the most usual account of the creation of man, 
from the four elements of earth, air, fire, and 
water, appears to be a Malayized version of the 
Muhammadan story. Adam was formed from the 
heart of the earth by the angel Azrael, not without 
strenuous opposition and protests from the earth 
itself. A common feature of M^ayan romances 
and legends, which also appears in Japanese folk- 
lore, and is probably to be attributed to an Indian 
origin, describes the supernatural origin of human 
beings in the interior of some vegetable product, 
as, e.g,, in the story of a giant bamboo, which con- 


tinually sent forth fresh shoots as it was cut down, 
and in which King Dasaratha, according to the 
story in Sri Rama (the Malay version of the Rama- 
yana), found the princess, or, again, in the tradition 
of the discovery of Teh Purha m the river-foam. 

(&) Ragan races. — The Semang story of the 
origin of the human race is that the first woman, 
seeing that all other animals had children, was 
desirous of having offspring of her own, but did 
not know how to obtain them. She and her hus- 
band took to carrying a brace of fire-logs under 
their arm-pits by way of make-believe. But one 
day the coco-nut monkey (B’ro), on noticing what 
they were doing, gave them advice, as a result of 
which they had four children, two boys and two 
girls. These married and had children of their 
own, but the ring-dove {Ukuhor) warned the chil- 
dren of the first generation that they had united 
within the forbidden degrees, and advised them to 
separate and ‘ marry other people,’ in which case 
their children might intermarry without impro- 
priety. 

Among the Mantri the story of their origin forms 
an incident in a group of myths connected with 
MSrtang, the first medicine-man, and his younger 
brother, Bio, who came from a place called * Rising 
Land’ (Tanah Bangun) in the sky and returned 
there after a sojourn on earth. They were the 
children of two people called ‘ Drop of Water * (Ayer 
Sa,-Titik) and ‘ Handful of Earth’ (Tanah S&-K6pal), 
the latter being their mother. Mfirtang took his 
youngest sister to wife, and from them the Mantri 
are descended. Bib married the other sister, but 
had no offspring. When men increased in numbers 
to an alarming extent, To’ Entah (or ‘Lord-knows- 
who ’), the first hating a son of MSrtang, drew his 
father’s attention to the circumstance. Mbrtang 
wished things to remain as they were, but Bib 
suggested that * men ought rather to die, after the 
fashion of the banana, which itself expires, although 
its young scions survive.’ Thus it was decided, 
and so the old now die, although they leave their 
children behind them. According to another ver- 
sion, the Mantri are descended from two white apes 
{ungkaputik) who sent their young ones down into 
the plains, whereupon they developed so rapidly 
that they and their descendants became men. Yet 
another version say;s that men came down from 
heaven in a ship built by God, which floated upoa 
the waters of the earth. The story of the princess 
found in the bamboo also occurs among the Mantri. 
She married the son of the first Raia, and she and 
her husband both live invisible to this very day. 

Benua tradition says that a man and woman 
were created by Birman when he formed tlie world. 
When the Lulumut mountains, the oldest land, 
rose out of the water, a ship oi pulai^ vroo^f com- 
pletely enclosed, in which the man and woman 
were contained, was left floating on the surface of 
the water. After the ship ceased to move, they 
nibbled their way out, and from this pair men are 
descended. As the male child was bom from the 
right leg and the female from the left, children of 
the same womb cannot marry. The Jakun say 
that God created a man and woman in heaven who 
came down to earth in the State of Johor. 

ti. Personality ; the body and personal posses- 
sions. — Malays, m common with all peoples of a 
primitive civilization, have implicit faith in the 
magical possibilities of personality and of intimate 
personal possessions. This is very clearly shown 
in the beuefs relating to the spiritual or magical 
powers of the Rajas, the theory of the king as the 
divine man being strongly held and consistently 
adhered to. It is alleged that the Malay king 
originally had the right to slay any one at pleasure, 

1 Alstmia sufholaris^ which lurnishes the Halay substitute for 
oorlr. 
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without being guilty of a crime and without any 
inconvenient questions being asked him. Not only 
IS his body sacred, but that sanctity extends to the 
royal regalia, which no one may touch, or even 
make models of, without incurring the risk of a 
grave illness, possibly even death itself. Any one 
who infringes the royal tabus, offends the royal 
person, or wrongfully makes use of the royal in- 
signia or privileges will be struck down by the 
divine (quasi-electric) discharge of the royal sanctity 
{dcuidat). In the Malay romances the kings are 
credited with all the attributes of inferior gods ; 
they are usually invulnerable and gifted with 
miraculous powers, such as that of transforming 
themselves, returning to life, and resuscitating the 
lives of others. As a divine man the Malay king 
possesses a number of prerogatives which enter 
into almost every act of life and effectually set him 
apart from ordinary men. One of these is the sole 
use of white for the royal umbrella, and the use of 
yellow cloth (the white umbrella, once the royal 
emblem throughout Indo-China, has now been 
abandoned for yellow). Linguistic tabus are also 
employed with reference to the king, such words 
as santap, ‘to eat/ heradUi *to sleep,’ ‘to 
be sick,^ being substituted for the usual Malay 
words when reference is made to the royal person. 
At the Malay king’s death his name is dropped 
and he is called Marhuni,i the deceased, with the 
addition of a phrase descriptive of some prominent, 
and often uncomplimentary or grotesque, event of 
his lifetime. One of the most important and 
significant beliefs connected with the king is that 
which attributes to him a personal influence over 
the works of nature, such as the growth of the 
crops and the bearing of fruit-trees. This also, in 
a minor measure, applies to his delegates, and in 
modern times has even been extended to European 
officials employed in the government of the country. 

In a lesser degree the magical property upon 
which the regal sanctity is based is a quality of 
the ordinary individual, though usually inversely 
in the sense that it is susceptible to evil influence, 
or, in the case of parts of the body, capable of 
conveying evil to the owner. The head is still, to 
some extent, regarded as sacrosanct. In cases of 
assault greater penalty is exacted for an injury to 
the head than for that to any other part of the 
person. Great circumspection is employed in cut- 
ting the^ hair ; sometimes it is never shorn ; more 
often it is not cut during a special period — after 
the birth of a child. Often a boy’s head is shaved 
after birth with the exception of one lock in the 
centre of the head, which is allowed to grow until 
he begins to grow up, or even, in consequence of 
some parental vow, until he attains the period of 
puberty or marriage. These customs may be due 
to the sanctity of the head, or possibly to the idea 
that magic may be brought to bear upon the former 
owner of the hair by means of that which has been 
cut off. ^ Eor this reason both hair-clippinga and 
nail-parings are carefully disposed of, vmile they 
are invariably mentioned as part of the ingredients 
of the well-known wax mannikin still believed to 
be most effective in bringing about the illness or 
death of an enemy. To the same category belongs 
the practice of kneading up with the substance of 
a mannikin the eyebrows or saliva of the intended 
victim, or soil taken from his footprint. 

12 . Holy places. — Notwithstanding the existence 
of the mosque as the centre of religious life, there 
is in every small district a sacred place, or ‘ high 
place ’ (Mrdmat),^ at which vows are paid on special 
occasions. Such spots are invested with a high 
degree of sanctity. In theory they are the burial- 
places of holy men, the early apostles of the 

1 Arab. TnaflpXm^ ‘one whp has found [divine] mercy.' 

2 From Arab. haf&maK ‘respect/ ‘ veneration,' "miracle.' 


Muhammadan faith, or the first founders of the 
village, and persons of local celebrity ; but, as a 
matter of fact, in many if not in most cases, they 
belong to an earlier state of belief than such an 
origin would imply. Many of these heramat are 
not graves at all, but fall into the category of those 
holy places which the Malays themselves, wdien 
asked to interpret them, explain as being ‘spirit 
places ’ {heramat jin). For instance, the Mrdmai 
of Nakhoda ( ‘shipmaster’) 5usain on Bukit Nyaias, 
near the Johol frontier, consists of a group of rocks 
exhibiting no sign of any kind of burial. This 
(orthodox) presides over rain and streams and 
all kinds of water. Incense is burnt here to prevent 
floods and to get sufficient water for irrigation. It 
IS probable that the name is a later accretion and 
the rite a relic of the worship of the spirit of streams 
of water. In another place the kerdmat is a tree 
with a protuberance on the trunk. This swelling 
is closely connected with the harvest ; it increases 
in good years and in had decreases. 

In Klang there is a famous wishing-rock, called 
Batu Tre, to which the Mantri have resorted from 
time immemorial. A similar rock is situated on 
the top of Gunong Berembun (‘Berembun Crag’), 
while other mountain summits also have similar 
wishing-places, each possessing its good spirit. 
The suppliant who visits these places carries with 
him a couple of white fowls and samples of various 
articles of food in a tray, which is suspended from 
a tree or placed on the highest peak of the sum- 
mit. After his wishes have been silently addressed 
to the spirit of the mountain, the petitioner sets a 
meal prepared on the spot for the purpose. 

It may be noted, however, that such sacred 
places were not recognized by the Semang, possibly 
owing to their nomadic habits. The Sakai and 
Jakun appear to have set apart certain sites for 
the purpose of burning incense and registering 
vows, and they had, in addition to these shrines, 
medicine-huts, either solitary cells in the depths 
of the forest, in which the medicine-man kept a 
selection of his charms and spells, or diminutive 
shelters which screened him and his patients during 
the ceremony of exorcism. 

13 . Rites : prayer and sacrifice. — In the case of 
both prayer and sacrifice, the Malay standjjoint is 
entirmy materialistic. The prayer is invariably a 
request for material advantage j its efficacy is in- 
creased by repetition. Sacrifice, as is shown by 
the language of the charm, is, or was originally, 
regarded as a simple gift. There is evidence, 
however, of the progression from this point of 
view to that of homage, and, finally, to that of 
self-abnegation. The spirit or deity is invited to 
eat or drink of the offerings placed before him. 
An intermediate stage between the gift and the 
idea of homage is marked hy the use of substitutes 
and a sacrifice of parts for the whole. For in- 
stance, in the instruction of the magician, ‘ if the 
deity demands a human sacrifice, a cock may he 
substituted’^ — a statement which points, more- 
over, to the former prevalence of human sacrifices. 
In one case a more explicit declaration was made 
to the present writer, who was told that for a man 
a buffalo could be substituted, for a buff'alo a goat, 
for a goat a cock, for a cock an egg— -a statement 
which explains the frequent use of an egg in 
Malay sacrifices. The idea of abnegation among 
the Malays appears to be confined to votal cere- 
monies or vows in which the votary’s offering is 
not regulated by custom, but there is often a tacit 
understanding that he will sacrifice something of 
value to himself. 

The chief rites performed on various occasions, 
to which reference is made below in connexion 
with special beliefs, axe : (a) rites performed at 
1 ^eat» Moilny Magic, p. 211 ; of. p. 144, note. 
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shrines; (6) the rite of burning the incense; (c) 
the scattering of the sacnlicial rice ; and (rf) the 
application of the neutralizing rice-paste. 

(а) The principal elements of the ntes performed at shrines 
are the burning of incense, the offering of nan kun-yit (yellow- 
stained rice), and the killing of he-^oats. The worshippers par- 
take of the flesh of the goats and, in some cases at least, of the 
yellow rice, while the white (‘soul’) cloth, five cubits in length, 
which is laid on the shrine now becomes the property of the 
mosque attendant (bilal), though formerly it doubtless went to 
the paioang, 

(б) The burning of incense is the commonest form of burnt 
sacnfice. An invocation is sometimes addressed to the spint 
of the incense, urging it ‘to pervade the seven tiers of the earth 
and the seven tiers of heaven respectively,’! so as to ensure 
that the offering reaches the nostrils of the gods. Omens are 
drawn from the way in which the smoke rises. 

(c) The scattering of the sacrificial rice is performed with four 
varieties of rice-grain (parched, washed, saffron-steined, and a 
special kind called ‘glutinous rice,’ or pulut) The parched 
rice is generally used for scattering on the sacrificial tray after 
banana-leaves have been spread over it. The saffron-stained 
and the washed nee are sprinkled on the persons to be bene- 
fited, or upon the ground or house-floor, while the glutinous 
rice is generally used for feasts at high places. 

(d) Lustration is accomplished by fire or water. Of the 
former the best examples are the fumigation of infants and the 
roasting of the mother after child-birth. One form of lustra- 
tion by water is an integral portion of a large class of cere- 
monies, such as those relating to building, fishing, agriculture, 
marriage, etc It is called tepmg taiuar, or the ‘neutralizing 
rice-paste ’ (really rice-flour water). It consists in the applica- 
tion, by dabbing, painting, or sprinkling, of a tbm paste (made 
by mixing the nce-flour with water, taken up in a leaf-brush or 
sprinkler) on the objects which it is intended to protect or 
neutralize. The brush is made of hunches of five, seven, 
or nine leaves of certain plants bound with fibrous strings of 
shredded tree-bark or creeper. The materials and combina- 
tions vary, of course, with the object and occasion of the cere- 
mony (whether, e g., for a marriage, for blessing the fishing- 
stakes, or for taking the rice-soul). Short rhythmic charms 
were often used to accompany the rites, but were not repeated 
audibly. 

Developments of the idea of lustration by water are to be 
found in the bathing of the mother and child after birth and 
the washing of the floor on similar occasions, the ablution of 
the sick, of the bnde and bridegroom, and of corpses, and the 
annual bathing expeditions which punfy the bathers and pro- 
tect them from evil. Fasting in the form of religious pen- 
ance 18 now seldom practised, but used m former days to be 
undertaken to^ecure a state of exaltation, to induce visions, or 
to acquire supernatural powers. The fast always took place in 
a solitary place, usually on the summit of a lofty hill or moun- 
tain. Such fasts did not imply complete abstinence ; a small 
modicum of rice was allowed daily, with the result that they 
might be prolonged almost indefinitely. 

14. Ma^ic and the medicine-man, — (ct) Malay, 
— Although the office of the medicine-man, or 
magician {pawang), is falling into abeyance in 
towns, it was at one time of great importance ; 
and this is still the case to a large extent in 
country places. The pawang is the accredited 
intermediary between men and spirits, and, al- 
though he has no connexion with the Muham- 
madan religion, without him no village community 
would be complete. The office is often hereditary, 
or at least confined to the members of one family. 
Certain properties, such as a peculiar kind of head- 
dress, are, as it were, the regalia or official insignia, 
and are handed down from one generation to another. 
The functions of the medicine-man are many and 
diverse. Few of the operations of life can be 
undertaken without his intervention. In fishing, 
trapping, and hunting, in the gathering of jungle 
produce, in agricultural matters, such as sowing, 
reaping, iiTigation, and clearing the jungle, in 
prospecting for minerals of all kinds, in every 
crisis of life — birth, adolescence, and marriage — 
of sickness, death, and burial, his aid is invoked 
to decide the propitious moment for action, to pre- 
scribe the ritual, and to carry out the rites. Not 
the least important of Ms powers in former days 
was that of controlling the weather— traces of 
which are still preserved in Malay weather 
charms. For his services in these matters he 
receives a small payment. 

For the most part the pmoang^s instructions 
consist of prohibitions, or pantmg ; t,g . , it is pan- 
tang in some places to work in the rice-fielas on 
! Skeat, Malay Magic, p 75. 


the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the lunar 
months ; certain instruments are proscribed ; in 
the interior a reaping-hook may not be used for 
cutting the padi, ^ or at least the tuai (a small 
instrument consisting of a crescent-shaped blade, 
set transversely in a slip of bamboo, which will 
cut only one or two heads of rice at a time) must 
be used to begin the reaping. By these prohibi- 
tions, it may bo concluded, the pawang preserves 
the traditional method of an older regime — 6.^,, in 
enforcing an adherence to the custom of the fixed 
maximum prices for the sale of rice and other 
articles within the village, infraction of which 
entails a bad harvest. 

The pawang is sometimes supposed to keep a 
familiar spirit which is hereditary in the family, 
enabling him to deal summarily with wild spirits 
of a noxious character, and also to bewitch and 
thus to punish people who are bold enough to dis- 
pute his authority. Such punishment is usually 
inflicted by a ‘ sending,' or * pointing,' one form of 
which consisted in pointing a kris in the direction 
of the intended victim, the point of the dagger 
beginning to drip blood as soon as the charm began 
to work. Another form consists in burning the 
point of the cordiform top of a newly opened bunch 
of bananas growing on the tree ; this causes excruci- 
ating agony ; then the pawang cuts off the top and 
the victim dies vomiting blood, his heart having 
fallen out of its proper position. The Malay witch 
also commonly keeps a familiar, which may have 
as Its embodiment a night-owl, a badger, etc. 

In certain respects, it is impoitant to note, the 
magician stands on the same footing as the divine 
man or king ; e.g., he possesses a regalia which is 
called by the same name {habis^ran) as the in- 
signia of royalty, he may (at least in some cases) 
use the royal colour, and he may, like the king 
himself, enforce the ceremonial use and disuse of 
certain words and phrases. Probably both offices 
are held to be dangerous. Other powers and 
attributes of the medieme-man which may be 
mentioned are his ability to act as a spirit-medium 
and to give oracles in trances, and his practice of 
austerities and observation of chastity for the time 
being. His use of mesmerism is not yet recorded, 
but motor automatism certainly occurs.^ 

Although the office of magician is hereditary, 
the power may be acquired by certain recognized 
methods. One of these is to raise and meet face 
to face the ghost of a recently murdered man or of 
an infant, by means of incantations and fumiga- 
tions performed at the grave-side. 

The Malays themselves make some distinctions 
between the pawang and the homoTf the latter 
being the medicine-man who is concerned especi- 
ally with the curing of diseases. The two terms 
are, however, sometimes used as if they were 
interchangeable. The basic principles of the 
medical man’s art are identical with those of the 
pawang ; they depend upon a belief in spirits, and 
the aim of his treatment is either to propitiate or 
to overcome their influence. 

The bomor^s procedure in dealing with disease 
falls under two clearljr distinguiAed headings. 
First comes the ceremonial inspection or diagnoms, 
when the character of the therapeutic treatment 
is determined by divination, by means of omens 
from the smoke of burning incense, by the position 
of coins thrown into a water-jar, or by the aspect 
of parched rice floating on the water's surface. 

The therapeutic rites are various in character : 

(1) PropUiatory eereminiei, the most popular of whiqli is 
the use of the saorifiolal tray called anchak, a small frame of 
bamboo or wood decorated with a fringe of plaited coco-nut- 
leaf, on which offerings of food are laid for die spints to eat 
when it has been hung in a suitable spot outside the house. 

, I Skeat. Malay MagiCt pp. 
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As an alternative method models of certain objects are placed 
upon the tray, the evil spirits are invited to enter them, and 
the tray is then got rid of by being hung up in the jungle or 
set adrift on the sea or nearest river. 

(2) Neutralizing ceremonies— the use of counter-charms to 
neutralize the active principle of poisons, extended by the 
medicine-men to cure all cases where any evil principle (even a 
familiar spirit) is beheved to have entered a sick person's body 
The ceremony of applying such charms usually consists in 
mixing powder from a grated bezoar-stone or celt with water 
and drmking it after reciting the incantation. 

(3) Nxpulsorg ceremomes— rites intended to expel from the 
patient’s body all kinds of evil influences or principles, such as 
may have entered him on his touching a dead animal or bird, 
or from meeting the ‘Wild Huntsman.’ The evil principle 
known as badi attaches to everything that has life, including 
inert objects such as trees, and even stones and minerals, 
which, in the Malay view, are animate. Of these evil principles 
or ‘ mischiefs ’ there are one hundred and ninety, or, according 
to some, one hundred and ninety-three. To ‘cast out the 
mischief,’ the patient is stroked down with a brush (made of 
certain prescribed leaves and plant-sprays) which has been 
dipped m water in which woods have been grated or pieces of 
scrap-iron allowed to soak, or else he is rubbed with limes, 
appropriate charms being recited in either case. In another 
form of the ceremony the ‘mischief* is driven from the body 
along a red thread, which the patient holds in his hand, untu 
it reaches certain dough images of birds, beasts, and fishes, 
placed upon the anckaL A ‘disease-boat,’ sometimes a mere 
raftj is also used as a vehicle for the spirits and set afloat on sea 
or river. The evil may also be expelled by a long and elaborate 
ceremony in which a protective spirit, such as the tiger- or 
elephant-spirit, may be summoned. In such cases the spirit, 
seizing upon the medieme-man, who, while in a state of posses- 
sion, simulates the movements of the anmial-spint summoned, 
expels the evil by its superior spiritual powers. 

(4) Revimficatorp ceremonies — ceremonies to recall the sick 
erson’s s^mangat. In one such rite dough is rolled into a 
uman figure, which is laid upon five cubits of white cloth. 

Rice IS scattered, incense burned, and a charm recited to induce 
the sSmangat to enter the dough image and be transferred 
thence to the soul-cloth, and thence to the patient. Similar 
ceremonies are used to prevent the sSmangat of a swooning 
person from escaping. 

^ {&) Pagan races . — ^The helian (shaman, or medi- 
cine-man) is the most important member of the 
tribe among the Semang. In normal circumstances 
the chiefs or head-men are always Mlians of more 
or less reputation. They obey certain prohibitions 
which do not affect ordinary members of the tribe : 
they may not eat the flesh of domestic animals, 
like the goat or buffalo, and that of domestic fowls 
hut rarely. They leoeive a special form of burial, 
traditionally regarded as specially honourable, 
consisting of a rude shelter built in a tree, in 
which are placed a modicum of food and water, a 
jungle-knife, etc. It is believed that they are 
able to proceed to paradise in trances and to drive 
out devils. They alone know the love-charms 
that never fail, and can slay men by ‘ sendings ’ at 
a distance of several days^ journey. They alone 
have the power to change themselves into wer- 
tigers, and at their death their s^mangat passes 
into the body of an elephant, tiger, or rhinoceros. 
When the latter dies, they proceed to paradise. 

Not merely are diseases caused by demons, but 
they are demons, and have to be exorcized as such. 
They are abstracted sympathetically from the 
body by pulling up sapling stumps at or near the 
place where the disease is believed to have entered 
the patient. The affected part is rubbed with 
earth taken from the h ile in which the root grew ; 
chewed betel is ejected on the body (in imitation 
of the Malay medicine-man), and the hurling of 
dead saplings into the wood, so that the evil spirits 
may be cast out likewise, ends the ceremony, 

‘Sendings’ or ‘pointings’ are achieved by a 
minute dart or splinter of bamboo about two inches 
long, which is laid on the right palm and is ordered 
to go forth and slay the victim. This dart or 
sliver flies through the air and, reaching the victim, 
pierces his heart and kills Mm. Sometimes a taper 
formed of wax from a deserted bees’ comb is burned 
at the same time. Such ‘ sendings ’ were said by 
the Semang to be effective at ‘ a distance of prob- 
ably two days’ journey*’ 

"fhe Mantri believe that all diseases are caused 
either by the spells of bad men or by spirits. 


Among the latter are the smallpox demon, which 
the Mantri avoid even mentioning by name ; the 
dropsical demon [hantu Mmhong\ which haunts 
the abodes of men and afflicts them with pains in 
the stomach and head ; the Demon Huntsman (the 
hantu si hum of Malayan origin), who dwells in 
lakes or pools, is black, and has three dogs which 
he will cause to chase a man in the forest ; if they 
catch him, they will drink his blood. In every 
stream, in the ground, in trees, and in caves and 
crevices of rocks dwell malignant demons who 
cause disease or mischief to men in various ways, 
as by sucking their blood and thus causing their 
deatn. When a person is wounded, the haritu pari 
fastens on the lesion and causes the blood to flow 
by sucking. The Beremhun tribes believe that 
diseases are inflicted by the spirits of the rivers 
{hantu sungei)i which are evil and feed on the 
human semangat. 

The Mantri magician’s most noted form of 
‘ sending’ is the tujUy or pointing ceremony, which 
is achieved by the use of wax from an abandoned 
bees’ nest. 

When a wind blows in the direction of the victim, the ma- 
gfician takes a vessel of water and a lighted candle or two, and 
mutters an incantation while * gazing ’ into thejwater. l^en 
he discerns the image of his intended victim in the water, he 
throws the wax into the air, and the wind instantaneously 
carries it to his victim. The latter feels as if struck by some 
unseen assailant, and is immediately seized by sickness, which 
may result in death, should the strength of the spell be great 
enough. 

This attack may be averted if the victim has 
surrounded himself by counter-spells or charms of 
a prophylactic character. These may not only 
ward oft the blow, but may even prevent the 
magician from seeing the image of the victim in 
the water. Amulets are much used as prophy- 
lactics against those diseases which are most 
frequently attributed to ‘ sendings,’ but which may 
also be due to unsatisfied cravings {sdkit punan). 

Among the Benua Jakun the magicians are an 
order combining the offices of priest, physician, 
and sorcerer. They and the Bgsisi medicine-men 
are much dreaded by the Malays, who believe 
them (as autochthones) to be more powerful than 
their own magicians, especially, in matters in 
which the performance of the Bfisisi h^rsawai 
ceremony is likely to be effective. Not only can 
the medicine-men cure, but they can inflict disease 
and death-sickness. This is usually effected by 
the ‘pointing,’ or tuju, ceremony. Even tigers 
are subject to these rnedicine-men, and every 
magician of repute is believed to have one in con- 
stant attendance. In curing disease, incantations 
are accompanied by the music of the gUondang, a 
long bamboo struck by sticks, which are always 
made of wood of the m^rawan tree. Conjurations 
are addressed to Jiwa-jiwa (=:Mal.-Skr. deva-^ 
deva), who resides in heaven and alone can approach 
Pirman. The incantations last all night for one, 
two, three, or four nights, until the medicine-man 
announces that he has received the medicine or 
that the deity is inexorable. The Beremhun tribes, 
like the Malays, attribute the magician’s powers 
to his command over spirits. Every shaman has 
disciples, who accompany him when he visits the 
sick. These pupils alone enter the small hut of 
leaves erected near the house in which the medi- 
cine-man performs his incantations, these being 
continued until the wizard is possessed by the 
spirit. The latter then answers the medicine- 
man’s questions respecting the mode of treating 
the diseased person. The Jakun of Madek (Johor) 
believed that the great magicians^ [poyang Hsar) 
of the tribe could reach heaven itself, and that 
they could disappear without dying, or else, on 
sickening for death, by arranging to have incense 
burned over them for two days after their apparent 
decease, they could return to life again. 
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A ceremony of exorcism known as seoi, or, 
more commonly, as sawaij is employed by the 
BSsisi in case of illness or when an answer is 
required to a question concerning the welfare of 
an individual. 

The ceremony takes place in a hut in complete darkness 
After incantations accompanied by the rhythmic drumming' of 
bamboo ‘ stampers ’ on the central beam of the floor, the spirit 
descends upon one member of the company, who answers any 
questions put to him while he is in a state of trance or posses- 
sion. In the case of illness the magician erects a small leaf- 
chamber or cell (balai bumbun) near the walls of the hut, in 
which he conceals himself while the ceremony progresses. 

The Blandas employ spells and exorcisms to 
cast out disease and evil spirits. Spirits of tigers, 
elephants, and monkeys are summoned to enter 
the magician’s body, and the sick man is then 
brushed with leaves seven times downwards from 
head to foot while a charm is repeated. In the 
blood- throwing charm water is used, and a charm 
against the Wild Huntsman is also recited. 

15 . Birth ceremonies and beliefs.— (a) Malay . — 
There aie four spirits, or, rather, demons, which 
are specially feared by the Malays in relation to 
child-birth. The hajang^ a demon which appears 
in the form of a civet-cat, is evoked by incantation 
over the grave of a still-horn child. It may, how- 
ever, he inherited, and its possessor can send ill- 
ness, usually in the form of convulsions or delirium, 
to an enemy. It is especially inimical to children, 
who are sometimes made to wear a black silk 
string armlet as a protection against its attacks. 
The langsuiVi a woman who has died in child- 
birth, becomes a flying demon, or banshee, who, 
through a hole in the back of her neck, sucks the 
blood of children. It is believed that these demons 
have on occasion become wives and mothers, but, 
when allowed to dance at village merrymakings, 
they will assume their original form and fly off 
again into the forest. The ponfianah is the still- 
horn daughter of a langsuir. As a precaution 
intended to prevent the dead mother or still-born 
child from originating these mischiefs, the langsuir 
and pontianak are buried with glass beads in the 
mouth (to prevent them from shrieking), an egg 
under each armpit (to prevent them from waving 
their arms in flight), and needles in the palm of 
each hand (to prevent them from opening and 
shutting their hands in flying). The pontianak 
appears under the form of a species of night-owl. 

p'^nanggalan^ a colossal flying head with hair 
matted by clots of blood, a species of monstrous 
vampire or banshee that sucks the blood of children, 
sits on the roof -tree, or endeavours to force its 
way through the floor, whenever a child is horn, to 
attack the infant. In addition to these four spirits 
specifically connected with child-birth, there are 
the familiar two, called polong and pUM>t^ which 
also give rise to anxiety at this time, though they 
do not confine their activities to new-born children. 
^h^polona originates from the blood of a murdered 
man which has been placed in a bottle and over 
which certain incantations have been recited. It 
is described as a diminutive female figure about as 
large as the top joint of the little finger, and is 
usually preceded by th^pU^sit, its pet or favourite, 
which, in the form of a cricket, searches for a 
victim and enters his body, when found, tail fore- 
most. peUsit is obtained by exhuming the 
body of a first-born child, a first-born mother’s 
offspring, which has been dead for less than forty 
days, and burying the child’s tongue, with incan- 
tations, in a spot where three cross-roads meet. 
It has been noticed that these demons belong to 
the category of familiar spirits who are sent to 
attack their victims by an owner, and, as such, 
are sharply distinguished from the more pr^itive 
animistic ideas relating to disease, etc., which are 
held by the Bomor. 


In regard to the observances at and after child-birth, it is 
usual to engage the midwife {bidan) in the seventh month by 
sending her a copper vessel containing four or five areca-nuts, 
three or four packets of betel-leaf, tobacco, and so forth, all of 
which the bida7i charms and then empties upon the floor for the 
purpose of taking the omens. She then chews some of the 
betel-leaf and ascertains the child’s horoscope. At the appointed 
time she chooses the luckiest place in the house for the child 
to be born, by dropping an adze-blade, point downwards, 
first in one place and then in another, until it sticks upright in 
the ground (under the usual Malay pile-dwelling). Beneath 
this spot, under the raised floor of the house, are fastened a 
bunch of prickly screw-pine leaves, the *acid’ egg-plant, or 
bnnjaul^ and a Wear jantan (rattan stand for a cooking-pot) as 
a snare for and protection against any evil spirit (who will, it is 
believed, prick himself with the former and catch bis head in 
the latter as in a noose). Demons so caught have been pecked to 
death by the fowls. A tray covered with husked uncooked rice 
and two mats with several thicknesses of sarong between are 
prepared for the child’s reception. As soon as the new-born 
infant is laid upon this, it is formally adopted by the father, 
who (nowadays) breathes into its ear a Muhammadan formula. 
Mother and child are purified by bathing m warm water con- 
taining various kinds of leaves, with areca palm-blossoms. The 
child IS then swaddled. Mother and child are next marked, 
especially the latter, as a precaution against convulsions and 
straining, and also, in the case of both, by way of protection 
against evil spirits. For this ceremony chips of wood from the 
thm end of the threshold, from the house-ladder, or from the 
house furniture, in combination with a coat of garlic, a coat of an 
onion, assafoetida, a rattan pot-atand, and fibre taken from the 
monkey-face of an unfertile coco-nut, are collected and burned, 
and the ashes are mixed with a little betel-water. The proper 
charm is repeated, and, the forefinger having been dipped in 
the mixture, the centre of the child’s forehead is marked— if a 
boy, with an arrow-shaped mark ; if a girl, with a cross, and 
also with daubs on nose, cheeks, chin, and shoulders. The 
mother is marked with a line from breast to breast and on, the 
end of the nose also. The evil one will then, it is thought, take 
woman and child to be his own (w'ho are supposed to be 
similarly marked) and refrain from harming them. In addition, 
if the child is a girl, the eyebrows are shaved, and a curve is 
drawn in their place, extending from the root of the nose to the 
ear. If the head is considered to be *too long’ (the Malays 
being on the whole a round-headed race), a yam-leaf cap is 
made to compress it. 

Other ceremonies affecting the child are the ad- 
ministering of the ‘mouth-opener,’ the rite of 
giving the first drink from half a green coco-nut, 
followed by the laying of a gold and a silver and 
an amalgam ring on its lips, and by fumigating it 
before it is laid for the first time in the swing-cot, 
which takes the place of the Malayan cradle. The 
cot IS protected by a funnel-shaped hunch of leaves 
of the hrinjaul and other materials, including the 
casing of the charred torch used at the severing of 
the umbilical cord, a spice-hlock, and a trap against 
blood-sucking demons, made of a jpamwp^-blade, a 
coco-nut scraper, and a rattan pot-stand. This 
trap hangs under the bunch of leaves. The spice- 
block is explained as being a substitute for the 
child itself ; it is laid in the cot during the first 
part of the fumigation ceremony, and for the first 
seven days, whenever the child is taken from the cot, 
the block must replace it. The naming ceremony 
takes place usually within the first week, and the 
first head-shaving and nail-cutting a few days 
later. Of the naming ceremonies the most charac- 
teristic is represented by the east-coast practice of 
writing seven different names on as manj^ separate 
banana-fruits, and then ailovring the infant to 
choose between them. 

The most characteristically Malayan custom 
connected with child-birth is that which requires 
the mother to ‘ascend the roasting-place ’ {naiJc 
saUian) daily. A rough couch is prepared for her 
on a small platform, beneath which a large fire is 
lighted, and upon this bed she has to recline two 
or three times a day, and that, moreover, for an 
hour or two together. Sometimes heated hearth- 
stones wrapped in rags are applied to her stomach. 
This is said to continue for the whole period of the 
forty-four days of convalescence. In some cases 
the ‘ roasting^ was carried out with such rigour as 
to cause aberration of jniud or even the death of 
the unfortunate patient. At the end of the forty- 
fourth day a purificatory ceremony takes place, 
wherein the floor is smeared with rice cosmetjLc 
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and scratched over by the claws of a fowl held 
tightly in the grasp of the cleanser# At about the 
same period, of the fortieth day, the child (in Peralc) 
is presented to the river-spirits, being made to 
stand with one foot on a couple of coco-nuts and 
the other on a fowl (both of which have been 
deposited in the water). A boy then, if the infant 
is a hoy, is sent up-stream to catch a fish with a 
casting-net ; if a girl, a girl acts as the fisher. In 
Upper Perak the hab;y himself, with a number of 
other young children, is caught in the net ; he will 
then never want for fish to feed on.^ 

During the forty-four days’ period there are many 
food prohibitions — e.g., any foods which, from the 
Malay point of view, are lowering, such as certain 
vegetable foods, things which irritate the skin or 
cause faintness, sugar (except coco-nut sugar), coco- 
nuts themselves, and chillies are prohibited. 

Both before and after child-birth many prohibi- 
tions are laid not only on the wife, hut also on her 
husband. The latter may not shave his head or 
cut his hair until after the child’s birth ; he may 
not sit in or obstruct the doorway.^ Any un- 
toward act may cause deformity ; a child was born 
with only a thumb, forefinger, and little finger 
on the left hand owing to the father having, just 
previously to the childi s birth, killed a crab with a 
cutlass. In fact, it was at one time prohibited for 
him to cut the throat of a buffalo or a fowl prepara- 
tory to cooking it, or even to take any life what- 
ever. In Perak any log marked by, or distorted 
in growth by, a parasite, if used in building the 
house, would cause deformity, protract delivery, 
and endanger the life of both mother and infant. 

(5) Pagan^ races. — Superstitions and practices 
connected with birth, so far as known among the 
pagan tribes, or, rather, among those pagan tribes 
for whom Malayan origin and affinities are here 
claimed, strongly confirm the view that the popular 
beliefs of the more highly civilized natives of the 
peninsula are essentially primitive in character. 
The practice of roasting the mother, e.g., of course 
on a ^uite minor scale, is found among the Jakun, 
BSsisi, and Mantri, while among the Blandas the 
charms used at birth are directed against the 
demons, the langhui (Malay langsuir), polong^ and 
pontianah — ^identical, at least in name, with those 
of the Malays. Another incantation is repeated 
at the moment of removing the caul as a charm 
against the caul-demon, which licks up the blood 
of the sufferer. The Sakai bury the umbilicus 
and placenta under human habitations so that the 
rain may not beat upon them and turn them into 
birth- demons. 

It must he stated, however, that our knowledge 
of the birth customs of the pagan tribes is by no 
means adequate, and the whole subject awaits 
further investigation. In one account of the 
Semang, for instance, it was alleged that their 
birth customs were based upon a belief in a bird- 
soul which was carried by the expectant mother in 
a bamboo receptacle ; but, although the conception 
of the simangat as a bird is certainly familiar to 
the Malays, this statement still awaits confirma- 
tion among the wild tribesmen. Both Sakai and 
Jakun make use of the services of a sage-fem.im, 
who, among the former, has a special hut used by 
the women of the tribe for purposes of confinement. 

The B^sisi decorate the mother’s mosquito- 
curtains with the leaf -hangings used on all im- 
portant ceremonial occasions, while among the 
Mantri a cup of water is charmed during labour 
and administered to the mother. The. sap of 
certain leaves is given to the oliild, and a charm 
is repeated. A napae, which is retained until 
marriage, is given to the child at the moment 

1 R J. Wilkinson, in Papers on Malay Subjects [printed for 
the F.M.S. Government], 1908, ‘ Life and Customa,' pt. i. p. 5. 


when the umbilical cord is severed. The Benua 
Jakun fastened round the neck of the child at birth 
a string to which pieces of turmeric, and so forth, 
were attached. The Jakun also observed a number 
of food prohibitions : while the children were 
unable to walk, the parents abstained from certain 
fish and animal foods, the latter including fowls 
and eggs, deer of all kinds, tortoises, and lizards. 

i6. Adolescence and maturity customs. — (a) 
Malay. — Of the purely Malay ceremonies at adoles- 
cence the most important are the filing of the teeth 
and the cutting of the first locks of hair — the 
latter, of course, only when, owing to some vow of 
the parents, the ‘first head-shaving’ operation has 
been postponed until marriage. 

Tooth-filing IS done by a professional tooth-wizard (;pawang 
gigi). Neutralizang (nce-paste, charms, and the scattering of 
the several kinds of sacrificial rice and rings of precious metal 
are employed by the pawang in order to avert the ‘mischief’ 
(bad£) from his instrument, as well as from the teeth of the 
patient The medicine-man’s eyes are considered to be 
especially endangered by the badi emanating from the teeth, 
while an unskilled performer may cause much pain to the 
patient if he does not know thoroughly how to ‘ neutraUze ' the 
evil. 

The rings of precious metal which are pressed against the 
patient’s teeth as part of the rite of extracting the badi are also 
used in the hair-cutting ceremony. The bride’s hair is arranged 
in seven long tresses hanging down her back below the veil 
which, on this occasion, shrouds her head ; to each of these is 
attached a ring of precious metal, and then each tress of hair, 
on being cut, la allowed to fall with the attached ring into a 
coco-nut vessel (ornamented for the purpose with a chevron 
edge), which is half full of fresh cooo-nut milk. For this cere- 
mony also the proceedings are opened by the aspersion of the 
bride with the neutralizing rice-water, some of it being also 
sprinkled on the palm of her left hand, by those who take part 
in the ceremony. 

The ear-boring ceremony appears to have fallen 
into abeyance, though in some of the Malay States 
a special kind of large, round, ornamental ear-ring, 
or ear-stud, is still the mark of virginity. Signifi- 
cantly, the ear-studs of a virgin bride are tied on 
to the ear-lobes of a widow who remarries, the 
latter being regarded, so to speak, as a sort of 
‘ merry widow,’ and being, in fact, actually called 
jeeringly ‘the widow adorned’ (janda her-hnyas). 
Ear-boring is now usually performed when the 
child is quite an infant. 

Circumcision is practised, the instrument being 
traditionally a knife of bamboo, but in all the 
mere accessaries of the practice it seems to he 
entirely a non-Muhammadan rite. Especially in 
the Northern States it is accompanied by such a 
wealth of irrelevant detail as to suggest that it has 
been grafted upon an ancient festival (probably the 
tonsure ceremony) belonging to an older faith than 
that of Islam. 1 

It is accompanied by the usual purificatory rites, and the 
ceremony’ is made the occasion for a banquet, at which the boy 
is dressed like a pilgrim and stained with henna like a bride- 
groom, after whi<m the customary gifts are offered. In Perak 
he is then taken aside and robed in rich raiment, hia mouth 
filled with the sacrificial saffron-stained nee, and his body 
sprinkled with the purifying nca-dust After this, two coco- 
nuts and two small packets of rice are slowly rolled over him 
from head to foot. A hen is then placed ‘ on his chest to pick 
up grains of the yellow rice from his mouth. This is done to 
drive away ill-luck.’ 2 The boy’s teeth are next tapped with a 
stone by the operator, and, after feasting, a procession to the 
river follows, the object of which is to propitiate the water- 
spirit. The boy then has his top-knot shorn off and returns to 
the house for the actual circumcision, dunng which he takes 
his seat either on a sack of rice or on the stem of a banana. In 
the procession the youths are sometimes carried on men’s 
shoulders, sometimes (east coast) m a litter shaped like some 
strange bird or mythical animal. 

The girls’ ceremony is much simpler, much more private ; it 
was formerly accompanied by ear-bonng and tootli-fihng, and 
by staining the teeth ‘black as a borer-bee’s wing.’ Large 
round ear-studs were also formerly assumed by girls at this 
period, as emblems of maidenhood ; but, though these are still 
sometimes worn on the east coast, they are now assumed, on 
the west coast, only nt the wedding ceremony in preparation 
for the rite of discardmg them a few days later ® 

In the same part of the peninsula (east coast) the 
ceremony is not called, as on the west coast, ‘ enter- 
ing into Islam,’ but, most significantly, masohjoAJoi, 

1 Of Wilkinson, p. 68. 2 lb p. 17 f. » Ib. p. 19. 
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which means literally ' admission into the body of 
the Malay people * — the most usual meaning of jawi 
being the vernacular, or ‘ Malay,* language. Yet 
another terra for the ceremony in these parts was 
‘purification* {chttchi tuhoh^ literally ‘cleansing of 
the person*) — a phrase which is also applied in 
the same parts of the country to marriage. 

(5) Fagan races. — Of the various operations with 
which it is usual among primitive peoples to 
mark the attainment of maturity, neither incision 
nor circumcision is practised by the wild tribes 
except, in the case of the former, among the 
Sembrong and Jakun of the Batu Paliat in Johor, 
and the Benua, and, in the case of the latter, as 
elsewhere, only where Muhammadan influence has 
penetrated. It may, in fact, he said that the rite 
is virtually synonymous with conversion to Islam, 
and that it may be taken as the broad dividing- 
line between Muhammadanism and mere pagan- 
dom. Nor, with the exception of a single record 
from the Perak Sakai, is there any tatumg in the 
strict sense of the expression. Scarification, how- 
ever, is found among both Semang and Sakai, but 
not among the Jakun, and, judging both from dis- 
tribution and from frequency, there is good reason 
to believe that the custom originated among the 
Sakai, and was introduced, though only to a 
limited degree, among the Semang. The scarifica- 
tion consists of divergent lines on the cheek from 
the nose towards the ear, produced by the scratches 
of a thorn or edge of a sugar-cane leaf, charcoal 
being rubbed into these scratches by way of pig- 
ment. Body- painting is of wider distribution, 
and is to be seen among Semang, Sakai, and 
Jakun, but more especially among the Sakai. 
The colours used are black, white, red, and occa- 
sionally yellow. The designs are decoiative and 
magical rather than tribal. Perforation of the 
nasal septum with the wearing of a nose-bar or 
porcupine’s quill also appears to be more especially 
a Sakai practice. Bormg the ears, however, is, as 
a ceremony, practically universal, whilst the cere- 
monial filing and blackening of the teeth may 
belong rather to the Malayan order of ideas. It 
occurs among the Semang of Kedah and Kelantan, 
but is there undoubtedly borrowed from the 
Malays of the neighbouring country. 

The shaving of the head, with the exception of a 
top-knot, which is temporarily removed at puberty, 
is found among the Semang, but, though also 
found with differences among the Malays, is most 
likely a native custom of the wild Negritos, as it 
is also found among their Andamanese kindred. 

17. Betrothal and marriage. — {a) Malay. — 
Negotiations for marriage and the ceremony of 
betrothal are carried out by representatives of the 
families implicated. The betrothal is a simple 
affair, consisting chiefly of the offering of betel- 
leaf by the representatives of the prospective bride- 
groom and its acceptance by the bride’s parents, 
the two parties meeting in a ‘family circle,’ at 
which the offer used originally to be made, and 
the reply given, in rhyming stanzas. The term of 
the engagement is then settled. The amount of 
the marriage settlement is fixed by custom at two 
hharas of dollars ($22, about £2, 6s.) in Selangor, 
or $31-25 (about £3, 6s.) in Perak, etc.^ The sum 
is not usually mentioned unless a modification of 
this arrangement is to he made. A breach on the 
art of the bride’s parents involves forfeiture of 
ouhle the marriage portion. The affianced pair 
avoid one another, but there is a regular system of 
exchange of presents, those given by the girl being 
deposited in exquisitely woven baskets made in the 
shape of birds or fishes. It should he added that 
the Malay, name of the ceremony in the penin- 
sula, hirplnangt is an interesting parallel to the 
splitting of the betel-nut {^mang)^ which is the 


symbolical act of betrothal to this day among the 
Dayaks of Borneo. 

The actual marriage ceremonies cover a period 
of four days, beginning with the work of decorating 
both houses, which includes the erection of a dais, 
with two standard candlesticks, often 6 ft. high, 
before the door of the bride’s chamber. The ar- 
rangement of the dais {pHammin) is of extreme 
importance, since the number of big white (or in 
case of a Kaja, yellow) pillows used indicates, 
according to a rigid code of etiquette, the rank of 
the contracting parties. The whole of the dais is 
covered with a mosquito-curtain, and the walls of 
the chamber are adorned with striped or ‘ rain- 
bow ’ hangings (Jcain jpUangi), while the ceiling is 
decked with an awning or ‘ heaven ’ {langit^angit). 

The basic forms of the rite, which were those of 
a royal wedding, include the so-called ‘ bride-price,’ 
the food- sharing ceremony, and the approximation 
of the dress of the bride (who on this occasion 
wears trousers) to that of her husband (who wears 
a skirt). It is this fact that, as A. E. Crawley ^ 
has explained, helps to account for the apparent 
resemblance to royal ceremonies that may be 
noticed in so many Malay customs. The idea 
seems partly to disguise the subjects of the cere- 
mony in order to avert the possible danger attach- 
ing to what is certainly regarded as a critical 
occasion, and partly to promote a more perfect 
union between the pair by means of (1) a pledge 
passing between them {i.e. the ‘bride-price’) as 
well as by (2) the sharing of a meal together, and 
(3) the obliteration (so far as may be practicable) 
of the distinctions of sex. The pretence of king- 
ship by which the bridegroom is made to wear the 
bracelets, chain, neck-ornament (and, if we may 
go by the analogy of Malay funeral custom, even 
the Icris) is simply, therefore, an attempt to 
secure a really effective disguise for the party in 
danger. The shaving of the bride’s forehead may 
he similarly explained, since the bridegroom is also 
shaved. Although these are aU likewise usages of 
royalty, it is wrong to regard them merely as a 
species of social self-advertisement ; they are really 
the paraphernalia worn by all persons of the 
Malayan race on certain critical occasions,® in 
order to banish the spirits of evil and thus to avert 
mischief and danger. Till recent years the cere- 
monies over the greater part of the peninsula were 
almost entirely non-Muhammadan, and often took 
place in country districts without the intervention 
of any mosque official whatever. Lustrations 
followed, and on the east coast processions in 
monstrous ox bird-shaped litters. 

In certain details the wedding ceremonial has now become 
Mnhammadanized m character ; among these is to be included, 
most probablj'’, the staining of the fingers of the bride and 
bride^oom with henna. The henna-staining at first is done in 
seclusion (‘ by stealth the initial public appearance of the 
married couple at their respective dwellings occurring on the 
second night, when ceremonial rice-water is aprmkled, offer- 
ings of nee made to each of the parties, and the ‘henna 
dance * (tan Tiinet) performed ; on the fourth day the procession 
of the bridegroom to the house of the bride's parents takes 
place. Here, on his arrival, his progress was In former days 
occasionally opposed by a mimic conflict (rnSawa)t which 
terminated only on his payment of a small fine or ransom to 
these (for the nonce) self-constituted ‘authorities.' This part 
of the ceremony, which used to he explained as an example of 
the so-called ‘ marriage by capture,* is now taken to be merely 
an expression of the antagonism between the sexes. In some 
cases a rope or piece of red cloth barred the way, and a stout 
resistance was offered until the bridegroom had paid the line 
demanded. Even then admiseion to the house had to he made 
against the resistance of women of the bride’s party. The 
simple marriage service—a mere bald statement of the fact and 
of its acceptance by the groom— -is now performed by the 
(Muhammadan priest) in the presence of the bridegroom 
only. It is said that, according to the old custom, the cere- 
mony took place on the day before the procession. The groom 


1 The Mystic jRose, London, 1902, p. 8S6,. quoting the Malay 
ceremony. 

3 Not specially in connexion with Mngshtp, 
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ia then taken to the bride, and both are seated ceremonially 
Bide by side (Jblrsanding) i on the dais and partake of rice, each 
feeding the other from a specially-prepared receptacle {nasi 
setalcona^Skv. a^palcoxia, * octangleO— an octagonal erection of 
three tiers which holds the *rice of the presence’ (na$% adap- 
adap)t coloured eggs (Wor pran), etc., and stands before the 
p^ammin. The eggs, which have coloured streamers, and repre- 
sent a fruit, with flower and leaf, are given to the guests as wed- 
ding favours. On the third day of the lustrations which follow 
the marriage the ceremony of bathing for good fortune takes 
place in the evening Later, at night, a bonfire was formerly lit 
outside the house and the groom ‘ stolen,’ i.e. earned oS to his 
parents. He was escorted back to his house next day, and a 
water-fight with syringes (called * water-bows ') took place 
(sometimes in a specially-erected pavilion) between the friends 
of the two parties. After this the bride and bridegroom each 
pulled one of the ends of a slip-knot made of a young coco- 
nut frond, and the bridegroom broke through threads wound 
seven times round himself and the bride ; in some cases (Patani) 
the threads were severed by burning. Seven days after the 
concluding feast-day the rite of the ‘ discarding of the ear-nngs ’ 
■—the emblems of the bride’s maidenhood— takes place. For 
two years the bridegroom may be expected to remain under 
the roof of his mother-in-law. It has been remarked that in the 
* bridal nee ’ (nasi bSr>ast&Ic6na), in the ‘ bridal thread ’ iJbSnang 
paii(ihaTdna)i and in the ‘bathing pavilion’ (halai pmeha^ 
p^sdda) we have not only Indianioustoms, but Indian names 2 
In addition to this re^lar form of marriage with 
the consent of the girls^ parents, the Malays recog- 
nized another form of marriage when the parents 
were notoriously unwilling, the essential feature 
being that the would-be bridegroom, fully armed, 
must force his way to the women’s apartment and 
secure the person of his bride, or prevent her from 
escaping. If the parents should then give their 
consent, the customary payments 'svere doubled. 
This procedure was known as the panjat angkara. 
In a second and more peaceful form, the panjat 
*adat (once frequently employed by Malayan 
Eajas), the groom did not break into the house 
himself, but sent his kris, accompanied by a 
message that he was ready with the dower, doubled 
in accordance with custom. If the kris was 
returned {e,g.t on an unfavourable answer), the 
parents must send back with it a double dower. 

W, E. Maxwell gave both these forms of marriage 
as being recognized by Malay custom.® Wilkinson, 
however, assenting to the second, regards the first 
as a mere crime passione>L*‘ 

The marriage ceremony is called in most parts of 
the peninsula by terms which are obviously of 
Arabic or Persian origin ; on the east coast, how- 
ever, where Muslim infiuence is less strong, it is 
often termed, significantly, by a Malay word 
denoting ‘purification.’ Like their Polynesian co- 
linguists, certain Malays [e,g., N6gri Sembllan) 
forbid the marriage of two brothers’ (or sisters’) 
son and daughter, but not that of a brother’s son 
and a sister’s daughter. 

(6) Pagan races. — ^Among the pagan tribes the 
essential feature in the marriage ceremony is a 
ritual purchase and a repast shared between bride 
and bridegroom. Among the Semang the price 
consisted of the blade of a chopper {parang)^ 
presented by the bridegroom to the Bride’s parents, 
and a coiled girdle of great length, said to be 
manufactured from the rootlets of the sugar-palm, 
given to the bride. This act of purchase, so 
long as it was performed before witnesses, was in 
itself binding. The Semang, as a rule, were mono- 

f amists, and conjugal infidelity was strongly 
iscountenanced, the immemorial penalty being 
Xeath, which would now be commuted for a heavy 
litie. Among the Perak Sakai the nuptial present 
was, as among the Semang, a knife or yam-tuhers. 
According to one acoo unt, the bride and bridegroom attended 

^ ‘ Wherever the old Palembang (Sumatra) tradition exists — 
in Pahang, Johor, Elan, Malacca, Selangor, and Perak— the 
enthronement or hersandvng varies very little. But if we 
leave the Palembahg area and cross into Patani, the ceremony 
Is different, the regalia are different. We see before us the 
ghost the ancient Northern Courts and of the old and high 
civilizations that have been crushed out of existence by the 
Siamese’ (Wilkinson, p. 70). 

2 Wilkinson, p. 64 

* Ap, Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 394. * P: 28. 


at the house of the chief, who, after an inquiry as to their 
prospects, declared the man and wife united Another account 
states that the relatives of both parties assembled at the bride^s 
house, and that the two betrothed persons ate rice out of the 
same dish together. The little flinger of the man’s right hand 
was joined to the little finger of the left hand of the woman, 
and they were pronounced nusband and wife by the elders of 
the settlement. 

The Sakai occasionally, hut rarely, took more 
than one wife. Death or a fine was the penalty 
for infidelity. 

The Jakun ceremony embodied several features 
of peculiar interest and importance. 

In addition to the nuptial presents for the bride and her 
parents— beads, white cloth, etc. — the husband was expected 
to pro\ide a hut, cooking-pots and pans, and other household 
requirements. Either party or both were questioned as to 
their ability to carry out the duties of their future state, the 
requirements in the case of the man being proficiency m the use 
of the blowpipe, ability to fell trees or to climb after fruit in the 
jungle, and even ability to smoke a native cigarette. The hatin 
(head-man of the tnbe), as a rule, was present and pronounced 
the parties husband and wife at the end of the ceremonies. 
Among the Bfisisi of Selangor the head-man then gave the bride 
and bridegroom a new name. According to one account, 
among the Selangor Sakai, the smoking of a native cigarette 
was substituted for the common meal. The Mantri bride and 
bridegroom presented a love-token of betel-leaf to one another 
before the feast, at which they ate together from the same 
plate. The moat distinctive feature, however, in the Jakun 
marriage was the use made of a conical or, rather, bell-shaped 
mound of earth (sometimes an actual ant-heap) decorated with 
natural and artificial ‘flowers,’ the latter being representations 
of the solar disk with rays, etc., and other ornaments ; around 
this mound the bride was pursued by the bridegroom, in some 
cases three, in others seven, times ; if he succeeded in catching 
her, they were declared to be married. Among the Bgsisi of 
Kuala Langat (Selangor) the bndegroom was conducted before 
the present writer seven times round this mound at a walking 
pace, and the bride once, before they partook of a common 
repast, consisting of a dish of rice and drink from a bowl of 
water which had both been placed on top of the mound (5iJ:su;f). 
Tina was, of course, a survival of the mound-race ceremony. In 
one form of this rite among the Mantri there was no mound, 
but the pursuit took place round a circle of varying size ; m 
the case of the Benua of Pahang, a fire was substituted. In the 
case of some Jakun tribes of Johor, in the middle of a danoe the 
bnde ran into the forest, and was followed by the bndegroom. 
The counterpart of this ceremony among the Land-Tribes 
(Orang Larat) was, it is important to note, among the Sea-Tribes 
(Orang Laut) of Johor a ceremony in which the bnde had to be 
pursued by the bridegroom for a given distance on the river, 
in canoes 

Monogamy was generally, tkongh not invari- 
ably, the rule. Although marriage was recognized 
as strictly binding By the BSsisi and other Jakun, 
yet at their drinking carnival {main jd^oh), which 
took place at the end of the rice-harvest, theytwere 
allowed to exchange their wives promiscuously. 

i8. Burial customs and mourning, — {a) Malay, 
— The Malays are not among those races who fear, 
but rather among those who pay respect to, the 
ghost of the departed. 

After death the body is shrouded in sarongs and laid on the 
back, with hands crossed on the breast, on a mattress which, m 
turn, rests on a new mat of pandanus. A pair of scissors used 
in the preparation of betel-leaf is placed on the chest, the ex- 
planation being that, should a cat by any accident come in 
contact with, or brush against, the body^ the touch of iron will 
prevent the corpse from returning to life, as once happened. 
Oats are ^ways expelled from the house while it conmins a 
dead body, ana the corpse is watched day and night in case evil 
should come near it. The preparation of the body for the grave 
includes ceremonial washings, which should be performed while 
it rests on the outstretched legs of four people (members of the 
family) sitting on the floor. Failing volunteers for this office, 
banana-stems are used as rollers. A final washing of ‘mne 
waters ’ is performed by the %m^m (jf acoessible), * three scoops ’ 
of water being scattered to the right, three to the left, and 
three over the body from head to foot The orifices, including 
the ears, eyes, and nose, are plugged with cotton, and the 
corpse is wrapped in a white cotton shroud, the selvedge of 
which ia torn off and used to bind up the body at the breast, 
hips, knees, head, and feet, the shroud having been fastened 
with the ‘ five knots, * The corpse is then placed on the mattress 
in the position which it is to occupy in the grave, lying, that is, 
on the right side with the head to the north, and face looking 
towards Mecca (westward). When the relatives give the last 
kiss before the shroud is fastened, they must be careful that no 
tears fall on the face, as these might disturb the deceased’s 
spirit The position of the body in the grave depends upon the 
kind of coffin used. If it is a smgle-plank bier (pdpan sa’Mping), 
the body is placed ip a recess at the left side of the grave, and 
the plank is fixed in a sloping position with pickets closing the 
aperture, so that the plank itself may neither touch the body 
nor allbw' the earth to fall upon it. Another kmd of receptacle 
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Curetes, of Acarnania.^ As such, thejr 'vv'ere all 
regarded as servants of the gods and, indeed, as 
themselves more or less divine ; and, in some cases, 
they actually had a cult.^ Even the Telchines, a 
synonjrm of spitefulness in the folklore of^ Greece, 
were in their time founders of cults (Diod. Sic. 

V. 65 ; cf. Pans. ix. xix. 6). But they all belong 
to the old order, they are all heterodox, they 
are all classed as yo'^reis (Nonn. xiv. 36 f. ; Straho, 
p. 601).® Indeed, the Telchines are inimical to 
the gods and spiteful towards men. They use 
the water of the Styx in their charms (Nonnus, 
Dionys. xiv. 36) j they are malignant sorcerers, 
who wither the plants, ruin the crops, and make 
barren the domestic animals. 

Most notable is the position of these clans in the 
history of the arts. As the Cyclopes were the 
servants of Heph^stus, so these semi-divine cor- 
porations of smiths were the first workers in iron 
and coi>per, gold and silver ; in fact, they wpe the 
inventors of metallurgy. Hence the Telchines in 
particular are aptly compared hy W. Pape^ to the 
Koholde of Germanic mythology. These clans of 
demoniac master magicians know all the secrets of 
nature. The Dactyli were masters of music and 
of the healing art. They taught Orpheus (Diod. 
Sic. V. 64) and, lon^ afterwards, Pythagoras. 
Paionius, lasius, Akesidas, the three great physi- 
cians of the epic, are all Dactyli. Later, they 
were regarded as inventors of the famous 
Grammata (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 15 [JPG viii. 781]). 
The Centauis Chiron and Nessus are also masters 
of the healing art. The gift of prophecy, though 
naturally common to all by reason of their magic 
powers, IS especially associated with the Curetes, 
Among all nations the most notable symptom of 
the power to prophesy is an ecstatic state of mind. 
The assumed origin and pattern of the Coryhantic 
worship, the best known and most widely spread 
cult of this nature among the Greeks and Homans, 
was the wild noise and clatter of the armed dance 
of the Curetes around the baby Zeus— really a 
primitive spell, an dTrorpoTratoPf to keep the child 
from harm (see Kouretes AND KORYBANTES). 

The great individual magicians of Greek mytho- 
logy are Prometheus (Apoll. Rhod. hi. 845 ; Val. 
Flac. vii. 356), Agamedes,® Melampus (Aj>ollod. 
H. ii. 2), (Enone {w. III. xii. 6), Pasiphae [ib. in. 
XV. 1), Agamede or Perimede (Hoscher, s.vv. ; 
Theocr. ii. 16 and schol.}, Circe (Eoscher, ii. 1193), 
and Medea {ib. s.v.). The special, though not the 
exclusive, interest of all is ipapfi.aK£la. Prometheus, 
the wise and kindly Titan, belongs to the old regime. 
Melampus comes from Thessaly, the distant land 
of magicians. All the rest (except OBnone, and 
even she is a water-nymph) are in some way con- 
nected with the sun or — which amounts to the 
same thing — with the sea or the moon. Agamedes 
is the grandson of Poseidon. The rest are de- 
scendants of Helios. Agamede is also the beloved 
of Poseidon. The greatest of all are Circe and 
Medea— both of the seed of Helios and Poseidon, 
both from Colchis, the distant land where the sun- 
god himself rises at dawn feom the ocean stream. 

Circe. — In the Homeric account — the most 
marvellously correct and sympathetic ^rtrayal in 
all literature of her curious, abnormal, not quite 
human type— Circe dwells far away in the mystic 
and trackless seas. Cruel, hut no more consciously 
cruel than the child who separates some luckless 
fly from its wings, this <pap/ji.aKhf whose special 
power is metamorphosis, amuses herself with en- 
ticing such wandering mariners as come within 
her reach to drink magic potions which straigbt- 

1 Boscher, ii. 1688. ^ li. 16U. 

a Lobeck, p. 1181 

4 Wbrterbuch der griech. Sigmnmnen^, Brunswick, 1S76, s.v. 
TeAytv. 

5 Deubner, p. 18, n. 7. 
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way turn them into swine. Like any other queen 
of the mermaids, Circe is unmoral lather than 
immoral. Nothing could he more in harmony 
with her type than her first meeting with Odysseus 
and their subsequent life together, or than the fact 
that, in the long run and alY things considered, the 
Wanderer never had a more disinterested friend 
among women. 

Medea. — Medea is a relative of Circe and, like 
Circe, was sometimes worshipped as a goddess 
(Hes. Theog. 956 fi’.; Aleman, cited by Athenag. 
Legat. pro Christ. 14) ; in fact, the Komans 
identified her with Angitia and the Bona Dea 
(Macroh. i. xii. ; Serv. on Mn. vii. 760). Of all 
mythical magicians she is most distinctly the 
sorceress, and her powers as such are the most 
varied and terrible. As Hubert says,^ she is evi- 
dently the most highly developed personality in a 
group of homonyms. It was therefore the constant 
tendency of tradition to make her the originator 
of rites and charms which previously had no 
definite pedigree at all or were attributed to some 
more obscure rival. At all events, in song an d story, 
in the long annals of magic itself, there never has 
been a sorceress to compare with Medea. Medea, 
the beautiful and awful Colchian, as awful as her 
mistress the goddess of the crossways, Medea 
Ta/j.4>dpfMKos, daughter of iEetes and ^anddaugliter 
of the sun-god, is still the arch-enchantress of all 
the Occident. She is first and foremost a ^ap^ads. 
It is therefore particularly, though not exclusively, 
from her knowledge of ^dpjxmd that her power is 
derived. Her box of magic simples is often men- 
tioned (Apoll. Bhod. iii. 802, iv. 25), and in art she 
is often represented as holding it in her hand. 
Her charms are innumerable.® She can restore 
j youth, bestow invulnerability, lull the dragon of 
the golden fleece to slumber, quiet the storms, 
make the rivers pause in their courses, call do'svn 
the moon from heaven, etc. Indeed, Apollonius’s 
descriptiou (iv. 1665-”72) of her procedure when, 
from tlie deck of the Argo, she cast the evil eye on 
tlie giant Talus far away on the clifls of Crete and 
brought him down to his death is enough to chill 
one’s blood. But Medea is also beneficent, and 
K. Seeliger (in Boscher) even suggests that this 
was really her primitive character. She heals the 
wounds of the Argonauts, cures Heracles of his 
madness, frees the Corinthians from a famine, and 
is even a prophetess. 

Even in the fancy of the unlettered her memory 
never fades. On the contrary, the popular tradi- 
tion of her continued to grow in its own way (Tib. 
I. ii. 61, note, ed. K. E. Smith, New York, 1913). 
Special feats of magic were supposed to have been 
her invention {e.g.^ Pans. II. xii. 1), and, as the 
line just cited from Tibullus suggests, we may be 
sure that the lihri 

* carmiiwm valentium 
Refixa coelo devocare sidera’ 

of Canidia to which Horace refers {B^od. xvit 4) 
contained more than one charm claimed to be 
Medea’s own. So, too, the magic plants and 
simples for which Thessaly was so famous were 
supposed to have spnxng up in the first place from 
the box of charms lost hy Medea as she was passing 
over that land with her winged dragons (schol, 
Aristoph. J[^^lbe8, 749 ; Aristides, i. p. 7o [Dindorf]). 
Her fame in the written word is unique. We are 
obliged to agree that she never lived among men ; 
she was merely a child of popular fancy and the 
foster-child of a long line of literary artists few of 
whom were men of transcendent genius ; and yet 
she emerges as perhaps the most wonderful woman 
in all classical antiquity. Poets, historians, orators, 
philosophers, even unimpressionable grammarians 
I Op. cit. p. 1498 

I 2 Koseber, ii 2483, for list and rt'ferencea. 
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and commentators — few fail to mention her. Ovid 
never escaped from her spell. From Homer to the 
last feeble echoes of rhetoric, and again in the 
renaissance of the modern world, hers is a dominant 
personality, and the story of her love and her 
lover, her betrayal and her terrible revenge, has 
never grown old or lost its interest and charm. 

As we might guess, Medea is the typical Graeco- 
Roman enchantress. Her connexion with Hecate, 
her methods of discovering, securing, preparing, 
and administering her ^dp/xaica, and the large pre- 
ponderance of (papfiaKeia, itself in. her theory and 
practice of magic are all typical of every other 
enchantress both in literature and in life from 
Homer to the end of the classical world. 

2. Their methods. — are either to be 
swallowed or to be applied outwardly as salves or 
plasters. The distinction is medical, but it is also 
Homeric, and applies equally well bo magic at any 
time. Cu’ce uses a salve to restore her victims bo 
human shape (Od x. 3911); Medea uses another 
to render Jason invulnerable (Apoll, Rhod. iii. 
1041 ff.), and still another — in the form of an 
aspersion — to put the dragon to sleep {ih. iv. 156) ; 
in the old Lesbian folk-tale Aphrodite gave Phaon 
a box of salve which, when applied as directed, 

f ave him youth and surpassing beauty (.®lian, 
'ar. ffisf. xii. 18 ; Serv. on JSn. lii. 279 ; Palse- 
phat. 49 ; Lucian, Dial, Mort. ix. 2 ; Roscher, s,v, 

* Phaon’). The shirt of Nessus and the robe of 
Greusa belong to the same type. Pamphila ( Apul. 
Met. iii. 21) went so far as to have a box filled 
with little caskets, each containing a special salve 
for a given metamorphosis. 

Quite as ancient and characteristic is the (pdpp^aKov ' 
taken as a drink. So Helen, herself a sorceress, ] 
administered her Egyptian nepenthe (Od. iv. 220- 
232) ; so Circe effected all her transformations {ib. 
X. 237) ; so Medea performed some of her feats. 
And here, again, the method is typical of later 
times. One branch of it — the use of <pi\rpa or 
pocula amatoriaf i.e, drinks to inspire love — is 
perhaps the commonest and most characteristic 
feature of all ancient magic. It is to be noted 
here that in Circe’s case the process is not com- 
pleted until she touches the victim with her pd-jSSos, 
or magic wand. In art Medea is frequently repre- 
sented with a wand ; with a wand Athene ms^kes 
Odysseus look young again (Od, xvi. 172); so 
Hermes overpowers our senses {II, xxiv. 343 ; Od. 
V. 47) j and, as every one knows, to this day no 
magician’s outfit, even if he is nothing more than 
an ordinary sleight-of-hand performer, is complete 
without this ancient and dramatic accessory. The 
use of the wand seems to be an application of the 
doctrine of sympathy. It facilitates the transfer 
of the magiciams power to the object upon which 
he wishes to exert it. But in ail cases the wand is 
a help rather than an actual necessity. Except, 
perhaps, in the case of the gods just mentioned, 
who, as such, are^ too^ powerful to need it, the 
really essential thing is the tpdpfiaKov^ and, as we 
have seen, the Graeco-Roman theory of magic pre- 
supposes that Circe had already prepared her 
4>dp}ia.m to the accompanimeut of the proper charm, 
and that Helen’s nepenthe had been similarly 
treated either by herself or by the specialists 
from whom she had procured it. 

The same rules hold good for tpappiaKela in the 
art of healing. The sons of Autolycus bind up the 
wound of Odysseus, and stop the flow of blood with 
an iwaoidifi {Od. xix. 457) ; the divine physician, 
Asclepjus, follows the same methods (Pina. 
in. 52 ; cf. iy. ,217 ; schol, Istkm. vi. 53 ; cf. Soph. 
€Sd, Col, 1194 [Jebb]), and at all times the use of 
incantation wii/h a remedy was so characteristic 
that one of our nchest sources for the study of 
4>apfAa.K€la as magic is the works of the physicians 


from Hippocrates to Marcellus. Not that men 
like Hippocrates and Galen were much impressed 
by the magic of medicine ; but their patients were, 
and any good doctor learns that his most powerful 
allies are the patient’s own determination to recover 
and his belief that he is going to succeed. In 
popular medicine, of course, the survival of magic 
IS much more marked. Here, too, the practice of 
pre-Periclean times is typical. The case of Iphiclus 
{ Apollod. I. ix. 12 ; Roscher, ii. 306) is an excellent 
example. 

For ten years Iphiclus could have no children. At last he 
consulted Melampus the seer. Melampus, whose specialty, like 
that of Mopsus the Argonaut (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 916 ff.), was the 
language of birds, consulted the vulture. The vulture said that 
ten years before, while castrating rams, Iphiclus hadjtthreatened 
his father Phylacus with the knife. It was then discovered that 
the knife had at that time, and presumably by Pb 3 dacu 8 himself, 
been struck into the tree with which the life and well-being of 
Iphiclus were bound up,i and that it had stuck there ever 
since. The knife was removed, the rust scraped off and pre- 
pared as a ^ap/AttKov, and, when Iphiclus had taken it as 
prescribed, he immediately recovered his powers. Similarly, 
the wound of Telephus could be cured only by the rust on the 
spear of Achilles by which the wound had origmally been in- 
flicted. The principle is, of course, frequently illustrated in 
the later history of Graeco-Roman magic, and still survives 
in our own homely sajung that ‘the hair of the dog cures bis 
bite.* 

Other branches of magic referred to in this 
period are equally typical. According to Homer 
{Od. X. 516 fl'.), Odysseus learned from Circe how 
to call np the dead, and the ceremonial of nekyo- 
mantia, as the poet pictures it, always remained 
practically the same. Indeed the antics of Empe- 
docles, as described by Diog. Laert. (viii, 69, 62 n.), 
show clearly that the type of the yoirris became 
finally fixed at a very early period. Again, the 
bag of winds given by -Eolus to Odysseus {Od, x. 
16 ff.) repeats the symbolism of wind and weather 
magic in all times and countries. ^ The same is 
true of the primitive rustic magic attributed to the 
Telchines. Finally, the love-charm known as 
* drawing down the moon ’ was certainly familiar 
long before the time of Sophron, who, according to 
Suidas, was a contemporary of Xerxes. Presum- 
ably this charm was from the first looked upon as 
the special property of the Thessalian witches. At 
all events, the idea was firmly fixed in the time of 
Aristophanes {Nuhes, 749) and was never after- 
wards forgotten. 

III. Formqn INFLUmCFS.—Wo have seen 
that, in conformity with thejaw of distance in time 
or space or both, the early Greeks attributed special 
magic powers to their alien predecessors, the 
Telchines, Bactyli, and Curetes — apjiarently, too, 
the Pelasgi — and that unusual activity and ability 
in magic were attributed to what at the time were 
felt to be such distant countries as Colchis, Egypt, 
Thessaly, and even the Islands. As time went on 
and the horizon of the known world became corre- 
spondingly wider, such local centres became pari 
passu more and more distant, and the strange 
tribes of the African deserts, the mysterious 
nations of the Far East, and the still more 
mysterious peoples of the Far North took their 
turn as redoubtable magicians. 

But the primacy always remained with Thessaly. 
In the time of Aristophanes as in the time of 
Apuleius, Thessaly par excellence the realm of 
magic and magicians. The literature is full of it, 
and evidently the literature was in this respect a 
faithful reflexion of average opinion in the world 
at large. Numberless passages might be cited to 
show that in the Athens of Pericles, as long after- 
wards in the Rome of Augustus, the average pro- 
fessional enchantress found dt ‘good business^ to 
advertise herself as a ‘genuine Thessalian.’ 

Orphism.— Thrace too, though Pliny {HN xxx. 

1 W. Mannbardt, Antike WaU- und Berlin, 1877, 

p. 30 ff. 

2 pt. u, TU Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 319 ff. 
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If.) denies it, was another famous locality for 
magic. But Thracian magic, as Hubert warns us,^ 
was reall^r another name for Orphic magic. Now 
Orphism itself was not essentially magic ; on the 
contrary, it was not only a religious movement 
but a religious movement of the most momentous 
importance in the spiritual development of classi- 
cal antic[uity and ultimately of the entire 
Western world (see Obfhism). But it was 
heterodox and, therefore, 'magic.’ This seems 
to be the first great and definite example 
within historical times of the impingement of a 
strange religion on Greek orthodoxy. Aristo- 
phanes and his fellow poets make all manner of 
fun of the Orphics, and such a passage as Euripides, 
CyclojpSf 639 ff. (cf. Plato, Hep. 364 E), shows that 
Orpheus, like Musseus, had already become an 
inventor of magic, a sort of protomagician and 
doctor. 2 Finally, Orpheus the magician, as he 
appeared to the popular mind of the 5th cent. B.G., 
became a character of great importance in the 
mystic magic of later days,® the rites of the Orphics 
were associated with those of the Chaldsei, the 
Ophitm claimed Orpheus as their founder, and he 
was even made one of the founders of astrology 
and alchemy. Indeed, as Hubert says,"* it is often 
difficult to distinguish between Orphic texts and 
magic texts. Further confusion was caused by the 
lustral ceremonies peculiar to Orphism, and to the 
association of Orpheus with the cult of Selene and 
Hecate. So far as the average man was con- 
cerned, the distinction between the dy^prai and 
the (j.dpT€is and the unattached priests of Orphism 
(Plato, Bep, 364 B ; Tlieophr Char. xxx. [xvi.]}*^ was 
practically negligible. The standing charge against 
them was their emphasis on mysteria. But Orphism 
itself suffered from the fact that, being a strange 
religion, it was at once classed as mere magic. As 
such, it had no standing and inevitably began to 
deteriorate. It justified more and more its new 
name of ordinary magic, and its adherents assumed 
more and more the habits and point of view of 
ordinary magicians. On the other hand, ordinary 
magic was enriched and enlarged, as usual, by 
contact with new principles and methods of pro- 
cedure. Here, of course, we have one important 
reason for the incomparable wealth and variety of 
Graeco-Roman magic. 

The Magi. — But of all these foreign influences ] 
on native magic the religion of the Persians, i.e. j 
of the Magi, was perhaps the most important. At 
any rate, in the ordinary opinion of later times it 
was the type of all such influence in general. An 
almost immediate result, e.y., of absorption by its 
native rival was the designation of the new com- 
bination as payeta. As we have seen, this was not 
later than the middle of the 4th cent. B.c. j we are 
therefore safe in assuming that by that time the 
Greeks had already drawn the inevitable corollary, 
afterwards generally accepted, that the original 
fountain-head of the new combination was Zoro- 
aster, the Persian. The intrusion of Zoroaster 
upon magic is characteristically reflected in the 
later history of the subject. Thus, as it was 
popularly believed in the ancient world that great 
scholars and sages— especially if, like Pythagoras, 
Epimenides, Democritus, and even Plato, tliey had 
also travelled in foreign parts and had been 
vouchsafed the ineffable mysteries of the Oriental 
religions— were thereby mighty magicians, if not 
actually the first to reveal their wondrous art to 
the world at large (Val. Max, viil. vii. 7, ext. 2 ; 
Solinus, 3; RJSf xxx. 3f., xxiv. 156 ff., xxv. 13 ff. ; 

1 Op. ait. p, 1490. 

2 For iomulse attributed to Orpheus see E. Abel, Orphioa^ 
Leipzig. 1S86 ; Jl. Wunsoh, Mdn. Mus. Ir, [19001 78. 

8 Orphica^ 974, ff. ; Idthicaf 60 ; A. JDieterioh, Abran^aa, 
Leipzig, 1891. 

4 Op. dt. p. 1499. ® Lobeok, p. 626. 


Plut. Sympos, viii, 8; Aul. Gell. x. 12; Apul. de 
Mag. 27, 31 ; Diog. Laert. ix. 7 ; Lucian, Mecyo- 
mantia^ 6 ; Apoll. Tyan. Ep. xvi), we now hear 
that PjHihagoras was a pupil of Zoroaster ; indeed, 
we are told still later that he was also a pupil 
of Zaratas the Ohaldaean (Loheck, Aglaophamus, 

. 471). Democritus broke into the tomb of Dar- 
anus in order to secure the wondrous MSS buried 
with the defunct ; and others say that, after being 
initiated by the Persian Osthanes, he became 
one of the fountain-heads of the tradition of 
alchemy. 

Of these Persian sages associated with the 
tradition of Greeco-Roman magic the most famous 
was Osthanes {RN xxx. 8, etc.). His special 
prominence was partly due to the belief that he 
had committed to writing all the voluminous and 
unutterably precious hut, until his time, entirely 
oral tradition of ancient magic [ih.). The first 
hook on medical magic was attributed to him 
{ih. xxviii. 6), and also certain apocryphal books 
on alchemy.^ Of all the authors on magic he is 
the most frec^uently referred to, and his name may 
he found cited as an important authority in 
‘ dream-books ’ still for sale. 

As we shall see, all this foreign influence on 
magic was much discussed by the philosophers 
(Diog. Laert, promm. 1), One of the most notable 
contributions must have been the so-called 
usually attributed to Aristotle {Frag. Aristot.^ ed. 
Rose, frag. 32 ff.). Suidas {s.'v. 'Antisthenes’) 
does well to doubt Aristotelian authorship, for the 
symptomatically childish statements referred to it 
are eminently uncharacteristic of that residuary 
legatee of Hellenic thought, the hard-headed ana 
highly intellectual Stagyrite. 

IV. Italic The traditional history of 

Italic magic is not so well attested, but the 
assumption that, generally speaking, it was quite 
the same as that of Greece is fully supported by 
such testimony as survives. The first Roman 
reference to magic is the law of the Twelve Tables 
('QVI FRVGES EXOANTASSIT. . . , HEVE ALIENAM 
SEGETEM PELLBXEEIS)® wMch forbids the trans- 
ference— by magic— of the crops growing in other 
people’s fields to your own. This primitive and 
universal explanation of the reason why the wheat- 
ears in your neighbour’s field are full of grain and 

f ours are not never died out among the Romans, 
t is illustrated by Pliny’s typical anecdote of one 
Furius Chresimus {HN xviii. 41), and as late as 
the 6th cent. A.D. we are told by Agobardus of 
Lyons, de Grandine et TonitruiSj 2 {BL civ. 148), 
that in his time the belief was current that the 
witches had formed a sorb of trust and were trans- 
porting all the crops in air-ships to a land with 
the significant name of 'Magonia/ 

A certain amount of magic of this primitive 
type is preserved by the Elder Cato {de Agr. 70 f., 
73, 96, 102, 127, 166-160) and Vaxro (de Mb Bust 
1 . ii. 27) and is more or less discernible in later 
authors [e.g., JRJR xi. 5, xxviii. 4; Sen. Qucest 
Nat iv. 7 ; Serv. on Eot viii 99 j Aug. de Cw. 
Dei, viii. 10 ; Pallad. i, 35). It will be observed 
that the only difference here between magic and 
religion is that religion is oflacially sanctioned, 
while magic is not. The efiect of the law of the 
Twelve Tables is simply to establish this distinc- 
tion from the legal point of view. 

Divination, as usual, occupies a more or less 
indefinite position^ between religion and magic. 
Hence mhyomantia Was practised to a certain 
extent by private individuals, and Cicero’s accusa- 
tion of Vatinius {m Vatin, vi. 14) is not so extra- 
ordinary as it sounds. 

1 M. Berthelot and E. Ruelle, Collection dee aniens odohi* 
mtste» ecs, Paris, 1888, li 
2 Bruns, p. 30. 
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The usual term for a magician is mal^cuSy but the word does 
not occur in the law until Diocletian.^ KeTMjtci'wm is the generic 
name for any mag^o ceremony, whether legal or illegal, and 
xtemfiaus or -uenejfica as the epithet of a magician is used m the 
same way. The magus in uicero^s time was still more or less 
associated with his Persian origin, but with the first 3 '^ear of 
Tiberius 2 he comes under the ban of the law, and after Trajan’s 
time the word was applied to any one who practised illegal 
magic (Cod. Theodos ix. 16. 4 ; God. lustin. ix. 18. 7). Saga, 
‘wise woman,’ is probably one of the oldest words for a 
‘ witch ’ in the language, and the fact that it also means a 
‘ bawd* IS a sufficient indication of the saga’s social position as 
weU as of her specific functions as a magician. She is one of 
the standard characters of the Roman elegy. Striges (stngce, 
Petron. 63 ; Ital. streghe), lit. ‘ screech owls,* was a name for 
witches which records the popular Roman explanation of 
vampires 

As the Greeks looked upon Thessaly, so the old 
Romans appear to hare looked upon Etruria, as 
a land of magic and magicians. Among other 
accomplishments, the Etrurians knew how to 
call up the dead, bring on rain, and discover 
hidden springs (Wissowa, in Pauly >Wisso\va, s.v. 
* Aquilex’). So, too, such ancient and mysterious 
peoples as the Sabines, Maxsi, and Peeligni were 
particularly famous for certain magic powers 
(Verg. vii. 758 ; Hor. Epod. v. 76, xvii. 29, 
60, 8at. I. ix. 29 f. j UN xxi. 78 ; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 141 f.). The Romans saved the Etruscan harus^ 
picina at an early date by naturalizing it. Cato 
(de Agr. v. 4) classes it with the rituals of the 
mtgures, harioU, and Chaldcei as a matter which 
any solid farmer would do well to avoid; but, 
although he himself was doubtless unaware of it, 
his own chaim for a sprained hip has a suspiciously 
foreign sound. Even then Roman magic had been 
exposed for some time to the influx of foreign 
religions which set in soon after the Second Punic 
War; the overpowering influence of Hellenism 
began still earlier ; and, as we have seen, Greek 
magic itself had been thoroughly commingled and 
overlaid with foreign elements. Finally, our prin- 
cipal Roman source for the details of magic practice 
is the poets — and the poets confine themselves for 
the most part to the Greek tradition. The result 
is that after Cato’s time we are dealing not so 
much with Greek magic or Roman magic as with 
the magic of the Grseco-Roman Empire. 

Before referring to the ancient literature con- 
nected with this subject — originally enormous and 
still formidable— it should he observed that no 
small amount of magic of a certain type had 
already passed into the category of what Hubert 
aptly calls * magie ^temelle,’ ® i.e. magic too old to 
have a definite origin, and so common that the fact 
that it was ever magic at all has long since been 
forgotten— in short, magic that has been secularized 
and is reckoned merely so much scientific know- 
ledge already aguired. This explains why Pliny, 
a hard-headed Roman who had no use whatever 
for what he would define as magic, is for us a 
principal source for those magic formula and in- 
cantations which long^ usage had made a part of 
medicine and the various sciences with which he 
deals. ^ And to a greater ox less extent similar 
material may be found in any other ancient author- 
ity who deals with the same matters. One of the 
most important themes of Grseeo-Roman science 
was the tradition of the given subject. Perhaps 
this explains the curious fact that in the course of 
time the very word ((>v<r^K6s itself acquired the 
secondary meaning of ‘ magic.’ 

For these as well as for other reasons already 
given, few sources are so valuable to the student 
of Gr^co-Roraan ma^ic as the ancient treatises 
concerned with medicine, especially if, like Pliny, 
the author is an inveterate collector of useful 
information, ox if, like the de Medicamentis of 
Marcellus, the hook is intended for home use. 
One of the most notable and characteristic develop- 
I Mommsen, Sprafredit, p. 640, n. 3. 

76. p. 640, n. 7. 8 op. cit. p, 1601. 


ments of antiquity, especially during and after the 
Alexandrian age, was the extent to which every 
conceivable subject of a scientific or g^wa^i-scientific 
nature was treated as literature, particularly as a 
theme for verse. In such cases whatever magic 
there was in the subject was rarely forgotten. 
Valuable sources for the magic of medicine, 
therefore, are the Theriaca and Alexipharmaca of 
Nicander (even more famous were the lost poems 
on the same subject by iEmilius Macer) and the 
long passage on snakes in Lucan, ix. 607-937, 
which doubtless owed much to Macer. Particu- 
larly valuable, too, are those writers who deal with 
some homelier branch of medicine, such as the art 
of the veterinary — like Palladius and the authors 
of Hippiatrica and the Mulomedicina. Especially 
notable among physicians are iEtius of Amida, 
Theophanes Konnus, and Alexander of Tralles, 
but, above all, Cyranides and Hioscundes. Scri- 
bonius Largus and Serenus Sammonicus also might 
he considered. In short, any ancient doctor, 
however wise or learned, is likely to contribute 
something to medical magic. 

The writers on agriculture and kindred themes 
{e.g., Cato, Varro, Columella, the author of the 
Geoponica, Gargilius Martialis), the writers on 
botany, beginning with Theophrastus {Histona 
Flantarum), the naturalists, and the writers of 
<f)V(T(.K(L, like Neptunalius, are valuable. The same 
IS true of antiquarians like Gellius and Maerobius, 
of the Paradoxograplii, of the Agrimensores, and 
of the Paroemiographi. In short, omitting for the 
present that large and important class of writers 
who deal with the subject merely as a literary 
asset, any ancient author, no matter what his 
theme may be, is likely to contribute something 
to our knowledge of contemporary magic. 

It is the philosophers, however, especially the 
philosophers of a certain type, who are most inti- 
mately associated with the most remarkable phase 
in the history of onr subject. We have already 
seen at how early a date the spiritual life of 
antiquity began to feel the impact of foreign ideas 
and systems. The Orphics, the Magi, the worship 
of Mithra, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews— these 
are merely the most important. And the process 
was facilitated to an indefinite extent by the con- 
quests of Alexander, as it was again later by the 
extension of Roman power to whatever seemed 
worth while in the way of territory. Laws were 
passed and, as we have seen, were severely enforced. 
But they appear to have been practically powerless. 
The classic^ world was a babel of creeds, and in 
the time of Augustus the great capital was alive 
with a dozen difierent kinds of magicians, from the 
lowly saga to the imipressive QJialdmm. As yet 
the average man of birth and education was not, 
as one might say, dangerously affected by these 
different varieties of heterodoxy; hut already 
powerful disintegrating influences had long been 
at work. As early as three hundred years before 
Augustus, the great tide of mysticism and related 
ideas was already rising. Orphism was prominent 
in it. But Orphism (and, for that matter, any 
other specific creed that one might name) was per- 
haps quite as much a symptom as a cause. Spiritual 
unrest was world- wide. Men needed new wine, and 
the old bottles could not contain it. The craving 
which for generations had been more or less vague 
grew in volume and intensity, and finally reached 
its acme not far from the beginning or the 2nd 
cent, of our era. There were creeds then— like 
those of Isis and Mithra — ^that would seem to have 
just missed becoming great religions of the future. 
There were men, too, in that period — e.g., Apol- 
lonius of Tyana- and the Peregrinus of Lucian— 
who were philosophers of the contemporary type, 
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and posed as the more or less inspired founders of 
creeds— all charlatans, of course, hut not entirely 
so ; and it is nob altogether inconceivable that the 
names of some of these men might have gone ring- 
ing through the ages instead of being merely an 
object of occasional scholastic contemplation. 

Mysticism.— The unusual prominence of magic 
in this period is symptomatic and due to a num&r 
of causes. There was, of course, the ignorant 
lower class, who always beheve in magic. But 
there was also a higher class, fairly well educated 
— heavily recruited in a period like this— who had 
lost their faith in orthodoxy, hut who lacked the 
character to seek the truth elsewhere and the con- 
tinuity of purpose to attain it. They preferred to 
give themselves up to whatever promised the 
incredible— in a way sufiiciently dramatic and 
interesting to gratify the taste for novelty. Under 
such circumstances there is always another class 
ready to cater to this form of intellectual and 
spiritual dissipation. Both these classes— the 
willing deceivers and the willingly deceived — are 
pictured to the life in Lucian’s admirable skit, 
the Philopsmd^, Le. * Liars for the love of it.’ A 
few, of course, ridiculed the whole matter j the 
most notable example is Lucian himself, who has 
been well named ‘the Voltaire of antiquity,’ 
Others undertook to demolish magic by argument ,• 
chief among these were the Sceptics, the Cynics, 
and the Epicureans, i,e, those who did not believe 
in orthodoxy, and therefore, by our familiar crite- 
rion, were not logically driven to accept the reality 
of hetexodoxjr. Einally, however, there were also 
others — especially the Gnostics and the Alex- 
andrian school of philosophy — ^who, after honest 
and conscientious investigation, became responsible 
for the most remarkable development of magic in 
Greeco-Roman times. This is the magic of mys- 
ticism in its various forms. Among the most 
important authorities for this aspect of the 
Alexandrian school are Po^hyrius {de Abstin- 
entia and de Mysteriis) and Proclus [de Sacrijicic 
et Magia). The theory, as Hubert observes,^ is 
one in which the philosophical and the religious 
elements are still imperfectly differentiated. It is 
a synthesis of all the known methods of acting on 
the powers of the supernatural world. It is half- 
way between religion and ordinary magic, and 
capable of moving m either direction. The philoso- 
phers, of course, emphasized the religious character 
of the combination, but, as Augustine [loo. cii.) saw, 
and as Porphyrins himself acknowledged (quoted 
by Eus. Froep, E'oang. v. 10), they could make no 
satisfactory distinction between goetia^ magiai and 
theurgia. Their principal criterion was the char- 
acter and intentions of the individual performing 
the given ceremony— a criterion hard to apply and 
of no real value in itself. Their theurgia became 
dissociated from religion; its position in society, 
like that of the theurgia of the old Egyptians, was 
not such as to give it the character of a religion ; 
in fact, even without it the Alexandrian philosophy 
had all the outward appearance of magic. The 
attack on Apuleius was supported more hr the 
various initiations of which he was so proua and 
the sanctity of the traditions which he invoked than 
by any specific acts of magic with which he was 
charged. Theurgia did afterwards enter religion, 
but it entered by the Gnostics, not the ^ilo- 
sophers — and this only in so far as the Gnostics who 
transformed it into a cult were recognized as a 
religious organization. So, too, the ciHt of Mithra 
gave a religious character to theories and cere- 
monials that in Pliny’s time [SN xxx. 17 f.) were 
described as magic. On the other hand, it was 
always difficult to distinguish between the Ophitse 
and the regular associations of magicians.^ 

1 Op. p. 16Qi. 2 Dietenoh, p 140. 


Theurgical philosophy was violently attacked by 
the Sceptics, Epicureans, and Cynics (Philostr. 
ApoU, Tyan. vii. 39), Among the mosfc important 
works were the Kari ’M.iyuv of the Epicurean 
Gelsus (probably the adversary of Origen, and the 
one to whom Lucian dedicated his Fsetidomantis)^ 
and the Po^rajj/ of the Cynic (Enomaus. 

The Upbs Mad7)fMaTCKoh of Sextus Empiricus still 
survives, and it is unusually dreary reading. Like 
Lucian {e.g.^ in his Alexander seu Pseudomantis^ 
DemonaXi Philopseudcs, etc.), they attacked not 
only magic, but everything marvellous in eith,’‘r 
religion or mythology, Lucian feels that the 
wandering priests of the S;j^rian goddess are no 
better than any other magicians. All magic is 
a mere pretence, all magicians are hypocrites, 
rascals, and charlatans, whose obj'ect is to play on 
the credulity of the average man. 

The Christians. — ^The attitude of the Christians, 
as we have seen, was different. According to 
Origen, Celsus had no right to deny the realiti^ of 
magic j Augustine was quite certain that the rites 
used for summoning demons were efficacious [de 
Civ. Deij xxi. 6) ; and, indeed, the Church Fathers 
in general are far from denying the existence and 
power of magic (Emph, Hcer. xxxiv, 1 ; Tert. Apol, 
35, de Anima, 57 j Eus. Prcep. Evang, v. 14), especi- 
ally in those early days when it seemed necessary 
to make the sharpest possible distinction between 
the Christians and the Gnostics. All heretics in 
general and Gnostics in particular were magicians 
and their faith was magic (Iren. Hcer. i. 18 ; 

Justin Martyr, ApoZ. i. 26). Paganism in any 
form was magic. For the Alexandrian theurgi the 
difference between gods and demons was merely a 
difierence in degree ; for the Christians there was 
an absolute opposition between the two ; God was 
good, all the demons were evil ; the pagan gods 
Avere all demons, therefore all the pagan gods 
were evil. Any and all marvels which did not 
happen to be orthodox were the woik of the 
demons. 

It will be seen that this is really the familiar old 
distinction hetAveen the orthodox and the hetero- 
dox, with a much greater emphasis on the secondary 
conclusion, also ancient, that the one was good and 
the other evil, per se. And the same old distinc- 
tion carried with it the same old assumption that 
the one Avas just as real as the other. The Christ- 
ians never seem to have realized any more than 
did their pagan forefathers that the difference 
betAveen their gods and other people’s gods might 
conceivably he the difference between gods who are 
and gods who never Avere. The only way to deal 
Avith the pa^an gods was to classify them as evil 
demons (Tatian, Orat viii.). They were just as 
real as ever ; the marvels and prodigies attri- 
buted to them were just as real and just as readily 
believed as ever ; it was merely insisted that the 
same had been wrought with intent to deceive. The 
* idols ’ still nodded and gave signs from time to 
time, just as they had always done ; but that was 
a magica operatio wrought by the demons of the 
old religion (Iren. Mcer. v. 28. 2 j Bus. ME ix. 3). 
The persistence of this old prodigy of nodding, 
etc., is an interesting proof that the Christians 
still clung to the old pagan idea, more or less 
generally entertained by the less educated class, 
that the gods actually inhabited their statues. 
Many a pnceless example of ancient art has been 
destroyed for this reason, and the idea still survives 
in the famous mediaeval story of the ‘Ring of 
Venus.’ 

Of particular interest to the student of magic of 
this strange period are such surviving treatises as 
the Poimandrea of Hermes Txismegistus, Ascl^us 
awe Mialogm Mermetis Trismeg%st% the Pbero- 
glyphica of Horapollou, and the astrological works 
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of Necbepso and Petosiris.^ The literature of the 
magic oracles belongs to astrology ^ as well as to 
magic. Another important source is the Tahell^ 
Devotionis^ so many of which have come to light in 
recent years. ^ 

The magic papyri. — But most important of all 
are the magic papyri which continue to turn up 
from time to time in Egypt. Hubert® gives the 
list of those published down to 1904 ; for later finds 
and their discussion, the reader is referred to Von 
Christ {op, cit.)i L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, 
Papyruskunde (Leipzig, 1912), the Arohii) fur 
Fapyrusforschungi and the occasional reports in 
Jahresbericht des hlassischen Altertums, 

The magic papyri belong for the most part to the 
period between A.D. 300 and 500. Their discovery 
is peculiarly fortunate in view of the fact that they 
belong to a type 'vvhich came under the ban of the 
law, and which some of the later emperors, notably 
Diocletian, made sedulous efforts to destroy. They 
are not original and independent works, but merely 
handbooks of magic, and, as might be expected, 
the editorial tradition is very poor. There are 
often different versions of the same thing ; some- 
times the hymn or formula in one version will be 
considerably abbreviated as compared with the 
same hymn or formula in another version ; again, 
certain habitual formulae are often merely indi- 
cated. It is therefore extremely difficult to re- 
construct any complete and trustworthy text of 
this type. 

The authorities habitually quoted and the sources, 
so far as we can trace them, seem in some respects 
to bear out Pliny’s statements in his account {HN 
XXX. 1 ff.) of the growth and development of magic. 
Pliny distinguishes three principal sources of 
ancient magic; (1) the Persian school, founded by 
Zoroaster ; his 2,000,000 verses on this important 
subject (note the childish exaggei'ation character- 
istic of this sphere) were revealed and explained 
to the Greeks by Ostlianes. Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, and Democritus belonged to this school, 
and also certain ancient Medes, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians. Democritus explained the magic hooks 
of Dardanus, which he had found in his tomb ; 
they were written in Phoenician. (2) The second 
is the Jewish school, descended from Moses, 
lamnea, and lotapes {Pap. Mag. p. 765 ; Apul, de 
Mag. 9 ; Ex 710-12)^ (3] third is a Cypriote 

school.^ j 

It will be observed that Pliny makes no reference 
to the Egyptian school, which was particularly 
important and which, of course, is often mentioned 
m the papyri themselves. One of the most im- 
portant authorities in magic alchepiy is Maria, the 
Jewess, but the papyri also refer to real philoso- 
^ers like Thales, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Diogenes. The genuine ma^cians, t.e. the con- 
temporary or recent authorities, are generally 
referred to under such names as Zosimus^ Synesius, 
Olympiodorus, Pelagius, and lamblichus. Now 
and then we find such curious and oharacteristio 
documents as a letter of the magician Nephotes to 
Psammetichus, a charm of Solomon, or a letter of 
Pitys, the Thessalian, to Osthanes. This gives 
some idea of the attitude of the Alexandrian magi- 
cians towards the tradition which they followed. 

It is no longer possible to trace the Persian, 
druidical, and Brahmanical elements in this strange 
compound. Assyro-Ghaldsean influence must have 
been strong, but it appears to have been indirect. 
J ewish influence, on the contrary, was both strong 
and direct, thema^c papyri being strongly affected 
by Judaism. Jewish magicians were in evidence, 

1 See W. von Christ, QesoTi. der griech. Litteraturfi. Munich. 
1908, § 820, lor editions, eto. 

a See eap W. S. Fox. ‘The Johns Hopkins Tabellae Defixionis/ 
AJPh, Suppl to vol. xxxiii. [1912] and references, 
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and they doubtless encouraged the impression that 
they were the only depositories of the genuine 
tradition of real magic. But, as Hubert remarks,^ 
they brought no organized system to bear upon the 
Grseco-Koman type, but merely introduced certain 
powerful elements of magic. Especially important 
here was the Bible, which was presented in Egyp- 
tian by way of the Hermetic tradition, after being 
translated from Greek, and furnished part of the 
more or less peculiar mythology of magic at this 
time. Their god, as we should expect, is frequently 
mentioned in incantations, especially the diflerent 
forms of his name (Aotli, Abaoth, Arbathiao, 
Abriao, Adonai, etc.). Especially frequent, too, 
are the names of Moses, Abraham, J acob, Solomon, 
and the various archangels. P. G. Kenyon ^ has 
explained * Abraxas ’ as a corruption of the Hebrew 
benediction hab-b^rdkkdh dabh^rdhy ‘ pronounce 
the blessing,’ which still survives in the magic 
of modem times as the familiar ‘abracadabra.’ 
Hebrew words more or less corrupted are frequent 
in the papyri, and Christian influence is also evident ; 
it followed in the wake of Judaism, and, though 
naturally not so strong, is of the same general type. 

But one of the most remarkable contributions of 
all is that of Egypt, as we might expect of a country 
so ancient, so full of pretentious wisdom, with a 
language so utterly strange, and an alphabet 
which to the ordinary outsider seemed so hopelessljr 
complicated and mysterious. The last two qualifi- 
cations alone — both sovereign for charms — are 
enough to establish the reputation of any country 
as a land of magic and magicians. It may be 
observed, however, that, unlike the Jews, the 
Egyptians contributed a complete, organized system 
of magic to the combination. The fact that, as we 
learn from the Booh of the Dead^ a magician 
could be prosecuted shows that the old Egyptians 
had long since separated magic from religion by 
the familiar criterion of official recognition. 80 
far as the Greeks and Homans are concerned, the 
great name here is Hermes Trismegistus. He is 
not only the principal vehicle and interpreter of 
Egyptian magic, but, as we have seen, the Hermetic 
tradition is quite as powerful in the articulate 
presentation of the Hebrew contributions. 

All these foreign influences on the theory and 
practice of Graeco-Roman magic of this later period 
are more or less clearly traceable in the magic 
papyri. But it is to be observed that they are 
never clearly differentiated. Isis, e.g., reveals the 
wonderful art of magic to Horus. This is all well 
enough ; Horus was one of the family. But Isis 
learned all her magic from one of the Hebrew 
archangels. It is equally surprising to see Sabaoth 
approached with Greek rites. Often special efficacy 
is gained by issuing a sort of general call to all the 
pantheon or — which, thanks to the doctrine of 
sympathy, amounts to the same thing — by adding 
to one god the names of the most revered gods in 
a number of nationalities. Magic naturally turns 
to the foreign religions. It also believes that the 
plural is more redoubtable than the singular. 
Hence the more or less chaotic pantheon of magic, 
especially in its more advanced stages, the sympto- 
matic tendency to multiplication and mixture for 
purposes of power, which reflects to a certain 
extent the fact that magic is an outlaw, that it is 
not subject to official control, and that it has no 
assured position in the body politic. 

V. Tbeory ofmagIG, — The procedures of magic, 
especially of magic so highly developed as was that 
of Greeceand Rome, are, at first sight, bewildenngly 
complex. But the main ideas, the essential princi- 
ples from which they all derive and upon which they 

1 op. cit p. 1613. 

3 Greek Papyn in the Bnt. Museum, London, 1898 ff., 1. 63. 

3 ed E- A. W. Budge, London, 1899, p. cli 
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are all founded, are simple, universal, and eternal. 
The fundamental purpose of magic is to compel 
by supernatural means ; the primary object and 
supposed result of every charm is some form of 
constraint. Possession or obsession (Kdroxos) is a 
constraint, any form of metamorphosis (such, 
as lycantliropy ) is a constraint, fascinatio in all its 
numerous forms is a constraint. The ancients 
habitually associate the processes of magic with 
the ideas of binding, tying up, nailing down, and 
their opposites. A magic act is a /fard^ecrjctos, a 
/cardSeo-is, a defi^io, a demnctio ; the removal of its 
effect is an dvdXvcns, a solutiOy and the correspond- 
ing verbs are, e.g . , Karadiia^ defigo^ Xiiw, solvo. The 
language of charms and the details of ritual are 
largely suggested and guided by some form of this 
fundamental idea. One sees it most clearly in such 
symbolic acts as the tying of knots, the driving of 
nails, and the binding of images. 

* The object of every magic act is to put beings or things into 
or take them out of a stsate in which certain movements, certain 
changes, certain phenomena must infallibly ensue. A char- 
acter or condition is either produced or suppressed, a spell is 
either imposed or removed.' i 

I. The doctrine of sympathy. — One of the great 
fundamental principles of magic art is the doctrine 
of sympathy ; but, while the doctrine of sympathy 
explains much, it should not be forced to explain 
all. This would be expecting too much of such a 
henonienon as magic, in spite of the fact that its 
eductions are, in their way, so amazingly logical. 
It is also true that magic is supposed to work in 
two different ways ,* it either reaches its object 
independently and directly and acts at once, as it 
were, automatically, or — and this was the prevail- 
ing theory of the Greeks and Bomans— it reaches 
its object indirectly through the agency of some 
intervening power to whom its behests are addressed 
and by whom they are executed. The distinction 
is important and enlightening ; but here, again, we 
must not apply it too rigidly. There are cases in 
which the characteristic features of both methods 
are more or less traceable. We must not expect 
too much of the magician j he is not always a clear 
thinker, and he has an inveterate habit of calling 
all known powers to his aid, whether they happen 
to he logically related or not. i 

The doctrine of sympathy is most clearly seen 
in the direct method. The simplest and most 
common form among the Greeks and Romans is 
that in which the magic power possessed or acquired 
hy a given thing works upon the desired object by 
contact. The virtue of the amulet (see Charms 
AND Amulets) is shared by the person who wears 
it, the virtue of philtres and 4 >dpfmKa of any kind 
is appropriated by those who take them as directed. 
It may be observed, however, that even here, so 
far as the Greeks and Romans were concerned, the 
supernatural power had already intervened in the 
preparation of the ^ven article j and the magician’s 
characteristic method of plnralizin^ for power is 
naively illustrated by the rule that m preparing a 
fdp^Kov one should combine ingredients which 
individually are capable of producing the desired 
effect. The reasoning is evident. The large use 
of magic of this type, i.e. ipapfmKda^ helps to explain 
the magician’s particular interest in the properties 
of plants and simples, Tor a similar reason the 
alchemist is particularly interested in the properties 
of stones and gems ; some of theih are sovereign 
for certain diseases, if ground up and taken 
inwardly with the appropriate ceremonial. Primi- 
tive medicine is a fearsome adventure for the 
parient. In rare cases the mma inheres in the 
object as such, hut this is generally a secondary 
coUolusion. As a rule, the mana is acquired, or 
merely accidental. Some objects are only con- 
ductors of mana — which explains why they can he 
1 Hubert, op. eU. p. 1606. 


used for apparently contradictory purposes. Other 
staple ingredients in a large number of charms — 
such as honey, flour, rain-water, etc. — have lost 
their original significance. Objects are selected 
according to the usual rules — some real or fancied 
resemblance, especially the association with some 
god, etc. A certain thing, &.g.^ is yellow, there- 
fore it is good for jaundice. Such odd names for 
plants as ‘Jove’s Beard’ or ‘Venus’ Ears’ record 
associations with gods, and were doubtless origin- 
ally secret. The place from which an object comes 
is often a decisive factor : articles found in the 
public baths were magic. The Christians con- 
sidered certain filthy animals magic because they 
were associated with the devil. Certain names of 
plants and minerals are magic because they corre- 
spond to the planets.^ Sometimes the decision is 
made from etymology, true or false j the reseda 
owes its power to its name only [BN xxvii. 131). 
The virtue of lead for certain purposes is due to the 
fact that it is heavy or cold or indestructible, etc. 

One of the most important applications of the 
doctrine of sympathy is the use of symbolism.® 
As we have already seen, symbolism is even more 
characteristic of magic than it is of religion. 
Hubert^ defines two methods. In the one, which 
is particularly dramatic, the person or thing upon 
which we wish our magic to act is represented by 
a substitute. The most notable example of this 
class is the use of clay and waxen puppets. The 
second consists in prefiguring the desired action 
and result (Tib, I. vi. 53 f, ; Soph. Aias^ 1175) — 
e.g.^ apply a stone to a wart (contact and sympathy), throw 
the stone away (symbolism), and the wart goes with it. Or, if 
you have a pain in the stomach, apply the stomach of a frog 
to the part affected, and your pain becomes his pain, etc. (Hi? 
xxii. 149 ; Marcellus, xxvii. 128). 

The same idea of contact and sympathy creates 
the familiar rule of magic homoeopathy, that the 
cause of a given thing is also its remedy. 

But, so far as marie is concerned, perhaps the 
most momentous deduction from the doctrine of 
sympathy is the rule that the part may stand for 
the whole, that the two are inseparably connected j 
the part is able to draw the whole to itself, if 
aided by magic. What Vergil called the exuviae of 
iEneas had a special function and a special signifi- 
cance in the pretended solutio amoris of the un- 
happy Dido {^n. iv. 494 ff.). Without assuming 
the active co-operation of this principle, we cannot 
appreciate the true inwardness of the most striking 
performances of magic in classical antiquity. If, 
tor instance, a magician can secure bones of the 
dead, he has a special and powerful means of 
calling up the dead to whom those bones originally 
belonged (Tib. I. ii. 46)— -which is one inmortant 
reason why witches were so often accused of haunt- 
ing the graveyards (Hot. Sat. i. 8 ; Lucan, vi, 630), 
and in primitive times the principal reason why 
the corpse was so carefully watched until it was 
I safe in the grave (Petron. 63 : Apul. Met. ii. 21). 
So, too, if we wish to reach the living, it is very 
important to possess a lock of their hair, the 
parings of their nabs, a garment, or anything 
nearly or remotely associated with them, ^^othing 
is more intimately and entirely part and parcel of 
a thing than its real name. ‘ Rome/ it is said 
(Tih. I. ii. 57 1, with the present writer’s note ; 
Maeroh. m. ix. 2 ; BN xxvih. 18, iii. 66 ; Pint. 
Queesi, Bom. 61 [p. 279 A] ; Serv. on Mn. i. 277 ; 
Solinus, 1 ; Lydus, de Mem. iv. 73), is only the 
alias of the great city with world dominion. The 
true name, i.e. the name which would have enabled 
her enemies to conjure against her with magic, 
was a religious secret. So the clay or waxen image 
may he comparatively harmless until it has been 

1 Dieterich, p. 171 fl. 

* See egp. pt. i.. The Magic Art^ i. olu 8. 

3 Op. cti. p. 1607. 
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ceremonially named with the true name of the 
person whom it is meant to represent.^ 

Names are not the only words which are an in- 
tegral part of the things which they represent. A 
similar relation exists between the verb, or the 
sentence, and the action described by it. Hence, 
of course, the theory of incantation as opposed to 
that of prayer in the modern sense. ^ From this 
point of view the lines of Euripides {Mippol. 478 f.), 

etcrtj/ 5’ Kai Xrf'yot OekKvoptow 

<f>a,vi)a-eraC rt 'r5<r5« ^apju.aicov vdorow, 

echoed by Horace (Epist. i, i. 34 f.) in 

* Sunt verba et voces quibus hunc lemre dolorem 
Possis eb magnam morbi deponexe partem,’ 
are true not only of magic theory in general, but of 
the Graeco-Homan conception of magic in particular. 
Incantation is rarely, if ever, absent from some 
stage of the act. The influence of the indirect 
method is seen even more clearly in the fact that 
sympathy is often created by the incantation 
which accompanies the act (c.y., MN xxvi. 93). 
In the exorcism of disease the incantation is often 
sufficient in itself. Again, a mere verbal com- 
parison is sufficient, especially if accompanied by 
a gesture. 

‘Salvura sit quod tango!* ejaculates Trimalchio piously 
(Petron. 68), to avoid possible consequences when he touches 
hi a friend’s arm to illustrate where and how the unfortunate 
character in his story was touched by the witch. 

Given, therefore, the right words in the right 
order and pronounced in the right way, the desired 
result must ensue. But which words? Ancient 
formulae connected with or naming the appropriate 
gods are, of course, valuable, but in many cases 
nothing can compare with ancient words in an 
utterly incomprehensible tongue. The most 
famous example in antiquity was the so-called 
Ephesia Grammata attributed to the Dactyli,^ 

^ But it is by no means necessary that an incanta- 
tion should consist of what, even in the most 
general sense, could be termed articulate speech 
of any sort, Mere music, e.y., as such is distinctly 
magic. The great musicians of mythology — 
Amphion, Orpheus, Vainamoinen, etc. — are always 
magicians. We no longer attribute the power of 
music to magic in the literal sense, but primitive 
man can hardly be blamed for doing so. The 
ancient doctors made a considerable use of music 
in their practice, and we ourselves have learned 
that it is sometimes distinctly beneficial in certain 
obstinate nervous disorders of long standing. 

Here, however, our particular concern is with a 
class of sounds which are anything hut musical, 
but which are mentioned again in the literature of 
the Empire as being especially powerful and effica- 
cious in magic incantations. Lucan, vi. 686 ffi, 
tells us that all the sounds of nature were imitated 
by such an expert as Erichtho, and does not fail to 
add his usual and characteristic catalogue. But 
Lucan is too anxious to tell us aU he has read in 
his uncle’s library to be of any great value in a 
matter like this. Whatever they afterwards may 
have become, we can be sure that these phenomena 
were simpler and more specific, that they were 
probably inspired by some aspect of the doctrine 
of sympathy, and used for a special purpose. 

The Homans habitually describe them by stridor 
and stridere. The sounds to which these words 
are applied are many, and vary from the filing of 
a saw to the creaking of a door and the shrilling of 
a locust. But they are all alike in being inarticu- 
late, high-pitched, and disagreeable. The obvious 
and instructive parallel is the primitive Greek 
yo'ijTelcL, The Yoiireis were specifically necromancers 
and, as we saw above (p. 27P), they were supposed 
to have received their name from the most notable 

1 E ^ Rohde, Psyehe% Tdhingen, 1907, p. 61 ; often in the 
papyri. 

- See E. Kuhnert, in Pauly-Wissowa, v. 2771-2773, and refer- 
ences. 


peculiarity of their magic, viz. * from their wailing 
and crying among the tombs.’ So, long af teiuvards, 
in Grseco-Homan times the charms described by 
stridor and stridsre are very characteristic of 
mlcyomantia. If so, and we can hardly doubt it, 
the inarticulate magic charms connoted by these 
two words should be just those described as * wail- 
ing and crying among the tombs,’ and their purpose 
should be to call up the dead. Such being the 
case, the two most common and characteristic uses 
of stridor and strid&re outside the sphere of ^ magic 
itself are illuminating. (1) One of these is that 
squeaking and gibbering of the dead to which the 
ancients so often refer : 

*Ecce inter tmnulos atque ossa carentia bustis Umbramm 
facies diro stndore minantur’ (Petron. cxxii. 137); * aunbus 
incertum feralis strideat umbra ’ (Lucan, vi, 628 ; cf, Stat. 
Thai), vii. 770 ; Sil. Ital. xui. 600 ; Olaudian, in Ruf. i. 126 ; 
Ovid, Fasti, V. 458; Verg. -dSn. vi. 492 f,; Horn. Od, xxiv. 5 ; 
and Hor. Sat i. viii 40 f.). 

By the doctrine, therefore, of sympathy the 
stridores of the necromancers were an imitation of 
the wailing and crying of the dead, and owed their 
efficacy to that reason. (2) Stridor is regularly 
used to describe the hoot of the strix, or screech- 
owl — that long-drawn, shuddering scream that 
suggests nothing so much as the wail of the 
banshee, the moaning of souls that can find no 
rest, the ominous cry of the ^laLoddmroL, questing 
ghosts of those who died before their time (see 
Hecate’s Suppers). No wonder the strix is the 
most remarkable and ill-omened bird in classical 
folklore. Owls, disembodied spirits, or necro- 
mancers calling up those spirits— so far as the cry 
alone was concerned, how was one to be sure which 
was which ? As a matter of fact, all three were 
more or less inextricably confused with each other, 
and there can he no doubt that the cry had much 
to do with the situation. The strix is associated 
with all sorts of witchcraft in antiquity, but especi- 
ally and above all with vampirism in its various 
forms (see the present writer’s note on Tib. I. v. 
42). The classics are rich in examples of the type 
which happens to be more familiar to us, especially 
in the erotic sphere. The return of Protesilans is 
a case in point (Hoscher, s.v. ), also the story of the 
Lamia (Philostr. ApolL Tyan, iv. 26) immortalized 
by Keats, and the simple and touching tale told 
by Phlegon of Tralles {Mirah, 1) which is the 
prototype of Schiller’s ‘ Braut von Korinth ’ and 
Gautiers ‘ Morte Amoureuse.’ 

But witches can turn owls whenever they like, 
and they do so regularly, when their object is 
some form of necromancy. 

Ovid, Amor, i. viii. 13-18, speaking of Bipsas, 
the redoubtable saga with eyes of different colours 
(‘pupula duplex’),^ says : 

‘ Hanc ego noctuxnas versam volitare per umbras 
Suapicor et pluma corpus anile tegi , 

Suspicor, et famast ; oculis quoque pupula duplex 
Ftilmitiat et geimno lumen ab orbe micat ; 

Evooat antiquis proavos atavosque sepulcns 
Et solldam longo carmine findit humum.* 

But the ever present and most gruesome side of 
this idea, as of ma^c in general, is the sexual Bide. 
Most frequently the witch is like Pamphila in 
Apuleius {Met, iii. 21). She assumes the form of a 
strix to fly to her lover ; she never conies to him as 
a human and normal woman. The fires of hell are 
in her eyes, the fires of hell are in her veins, the 
taste of blood and death is on her lips. She is the 
erotic vampire — ^the succuha^ as she was called in 
the Middle Ages— who haunts her victim in his 
dreams and little by little draws to herself the very 
marrow in his bones. Hence it is that the Graeco- 
Homan screech-owl, who, even at her best, as 
Pliny substantially says {JSN x. 34), seems to make 
no effort to look or act like a well-meaning and 
self-respecting fowl of the air, belongs quite as 
r See K. F SrPith, in Studies in Honor of B, L. Chldersleeve, 
Baltimore, 1902, p. 287, 
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much to the kingdom of dreams as to the kingdom 
uf birds. How can one ^ be sure in any given 
instance whether the striae is a real strix or a witch 
in the form of one (Ovid, Fastz, vi. 141) ? Indeed, 
as early as Plautus [Pseud. 820 ; cf. Propert. iv. v. 
17) striges already meant ‘witches’ as well as 
‘ screech-owls,’ and this designation of what is 
evidently the Roman parallel of the old Greek 
707)rety records a popular belief which showed no 
tendency to diminish in later days. 

2. Sources of magic power. — Our surviving 
testimony is insufficient to give us a very clear 
idea how the powers of the classical magician were 
defined or from what sources they were supposed 
to be derived. For the Egyptians, as Hubert ^ 
remarks, the magician was lilce the priest in being 
closely associated, if not actually identified, with 
the god whose power he was utilizing, ^ and per- 
haps in the ultimate issue this is everywhere the 
explanation of his power. Particularly n otable was 
the development of this principle among the Alex- 
andrian theurgi. Here, of course, the character- 
istic Graeco-Roman preference for the indirect 
method afforded a favourable soil, but, without 
doubt, the chief factor was the direct influence of 
the Egyptian theory just mentioned. 

Bnt, granted that he does identify himself with 
the god, how does he compass it ? Is it a gift, or 
does he acquire it, and, if so, how ? The theurgi 
emphasized the theory that it was acquired, and 
the methods recommended indicate in themselves 
the effort to raise magic to the level of a religio- 
philosophical system permeated with the ideas and 
ceremonials characteristic of mysticism. Ascetic- 
ism was recommended, hut, above all, the magician 
must he an adept. Such persons may have a revela- 
tion coming to them more or less directly by way 
of the fallen angels or the archangels (Tert. ae 
Idol. 9f., Apol. iS). Indeed, Maria the Jewess 
was instructed by God Himself.^ Gods, kings, 
great philosophers, and sages of old loom large in 
this aspect of later magic. The ‘ Book of Moses ’ ^ 
gives us a good idea of the complicated ceremonial 
through which the candidate was supposed to pass 
in order to arrive at the perfection desired. There 
were purifications, sacrificial rites, invocations, and, 
to crown all, a revelation of the KoaixoTroda (how the 
universe was made and the secrets thereof). This 
puts the adept in relation not with certain specific 
gods, as appears to have been the idea of the Egyp- 
tian prototype, but with the stars and planets, i.e. 
the universal powers. The magician, especially 
the magician-alchemist, derives his power from 
the acquaintance with the forces of nature. He 
has established rapport with the universe ; and, as 
there is also rapport between all the parts of the 
universe, he has extended his power over the entire 
universe as a whole. This, of course, is the old 
doctrine of sympathy on a particularly grand and 
impressive scale. The result of the ceremony is 
that the magician, the tkeurgust is himself no longer 
a man, but a god.® 

This is a conception calculated to appeal to any 
man whose imagination is still in working order, 
but it does not emerge clearly in ordinary magic. 
It belongs rather to mystic magic, which was 
the special development of serious souls, some of 
them really great, who believed that this path 
would lead them to the undiscovered secrets of life, 
death, and immortality. To speak in terms of the 
average man and of the history of the art as a 
whole, the ideas which determined the powers of 
the magician were much the same as those which 
dictated the choice of a magic object or the con- 

1 Op. cit. p. 1609. ® Dieterich, p. 136. 

8 Berthelot, ii. 80. 

4W. Kroll, ‘De Oracalia Ohaldaiois,” in Ermlwuer philol, 
Ahhandl., vfi. 1 [1894^, p. 56. 

8 Dietericb, p. 136, n. 1. 


struction of a charm, and which, in fact, are funda- 
mental in the art of magic as a whole. Generally 
speaking, magic is a gift and, as such, it is often 
due to some accident of birth or to some special 
privilege. In some cases it is inalienable ; again, 
it can be outgrown or easily lost. Children, e.y., 
merely as such, sometimes possess it.^ Virginity 
has always been considered an important condition 
of the power to prophe^ (Geopon. xi. ii. 4 j Pint. 
de Pefectu Orac. 46). ^ The idea seems to be that 
the seeress is, as it were, married to the god and 
that infidelity to him is punished by loss of the 
power which he gave her. The entire world seems 
to be agreed that women, simply as women, are 
peculiarly gifted in this direction (Demosth. c. 
Aristog. 1. 17 ; Arisiopli. Nubes, 749 ; Lucian, Dial. 
Deor. XX. 10, Dial. Meretnc. i. 2, iv. 4, Bis A ecus. 
21). We have already seen how important they 
are in the mythology of Greek magic, and this is 
true of all magic. They are less prominent in the 
magic of the mystics and their brethren, but this 
is itself symptomatic of the ideals and pretensions 
of the movement. In the genuine, traditional, 
immemorial magic of everyday life in Greece and 
Rome they never lost their importance. As a 
(pappaKlsy Medea was typical of her sex. The know • 
ledge and practice of ^apfmKela as a branch of niagn* 
were always more or less confined to women. 

The distant, the foreign, the strange, the un- 
usual, even the horrible, are all important factors. 

‘ Magic ’ is a primitive name for anything abnormal. 
Those who come from distant countries, especially 
if, like the Brahmans (Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. iii.), 
they are also the priests of strange and remote 
religions, are magicians. Hence, on the principle 
of * omne ignotum pro magnifico,’ there are distant 
countries m which all the inhabitants are magicians 
or possess the evil eye or some such uncanny gift. 
Any person with the evil eye is a magician j so, 
too, the ventriloquist (schol. Aristoph. VespcSf 
1014 j Plato, Soph. 252 C ; Plut. de De/ectu Orac. 9). 
Anything abnormal about one’s birth or pedi- 

f ree is likely to give one magic powers. Persons 
om with a caul have the gilt of prophecy. The 
child of incest, especially of deliberate incest, is 
hound to he a magician. This was harped on con- 
tinually in the witch trials of the Middle Ages, but 
it is also prominent in ancient tradition, especially 
in connexion with the Magi themselves (Catullus, 
xc. ; Xanthus, frag. 28 \FHG i. 43] ; Sotion, ap. 
Diog. Laert. prooem. 7 ; Strabo, p. 735). Sometimes 
whole peoples, clans, or families are supposed to 
he magicians (Herod, iv. 105) \ ® some— the 
Thibii [RF vii. 17)— owe it to the possession of the 
, evil eye ; others have some particular specialty. 

The Ophio^enes, the PsylH, the Marei, etc. (Sh. xxvlU, 80, vii. 
18-16), can kill snakes simply by breathingr on them, or can cure 
snake-bites merely by touching the wound with their hands. 
A certain family in Corinth could calm tempests (Hesych. and 
Suidas, s.t. ai/e/w.o/coiTctt), and so on. Many similar statements 
made by Alexandrian authors and others now lost are preserved 
by Pliny (HjV, esp. bks. vii. and xxviii.). 

In the majority of such cases the ability is more or 
less vaguely conceived of as inborn, in others it is 
a secret transmitted from generation to generation. 
But, whether inborn or imparted, magic is a secret. 
Indeed, initiates were sworn to secrecy in the later 
days among the mystics, 

3. The powers invoked, — ^But the most charac- 
teristic feature of Greek and Roman magic is the 
universal prevalence of the indirect method and its 
influence on the development of the art. So far as 
Greece and Rome were concerned, the theory of 
demons — those spirits to whose action practically 
every phenomenon is due — ^was as characteristic of 
the world at large as it was of Plato and his 


1 Abt, op. (SiU pp. 245, 262. 

a Sep K Febrie, * Die kuiUsche Keusohheifc im Al^ertum,' in 

RVVvlUmh 
8 Ot Lobeok, p. 1196. 
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followers (Plut. dk Defeotu Orac. 10). Diseases 
were caused by specific demons, panic was caused 
by Pan ; such figures as the Erinyes, Nemesis, 
PcBna, Empusa, the Molpak, ’AvdyKai, and BacrKOcnjmL 
are not only popular but very old. There are even 
demons whose only function is to execute the com- 
mands of the magic tablets deposited in, the baths, 
and there are others who are merely dTrdppotat, or 
emanations. The efficacy, e.g., of the tvy^ demands, 
as Hubert observes,^ the creation of a demon or of 
a special god a curious but characteristic reten- 
tion of the primitive view that nothing in this world 
can happen or he except by the individual exertion 
in every case of conscious, energizing will. 

The magician may find it necessary or advisable 
to consider other spiiits besides the specific agents 
of the phenomenon in q[uestion. He cannot he sure 
of success beforehand. He may make mistakes, 
and a mistake in a ceremonial is fatal. And, even 
if everything is correct, the ceremony may be en- 
tirely upset by something unexpected and unfore- 
seen, In addition, therefore, to the specific 
energizing demon, he considers it prudent to sum- 
mon to his aid such other powers as he can com- 
mand. ^ He calls on some appropriate god, e.y., to 
send him the necessary energizing demon, or he 
summons the spirit to whom the efficacy of the rite 
itself is due ; hence the theory of the * familiar,’ 
the magician’s own * demoniac factotum,’ which 
assumed such importance in the Middle Ages. 

The ohiect, therefore, of magic was to act upon 
and use the supernatural powers either as energiz- 
ing spirits or as auxiliaries. Some of these powers 
occur only in the tradition of magic itself, but the 
lar^e majority are common to both mamc and 
religion. Most important here are the demons. 
Plato himself (Suidas, /aayefa), as well as the 
average^ man, attributed to them the success of any 
magic rite.® The magic charms of the later period 
are full of invocations to demons— demons of all 
kinds and descriptions and exercising every imagin- 
able fimction, hut all of varying degrees of inferi- 
ority to the great gods. In fact, as time goes on, 
the realm of the supernatural assumes more and 
more the aspect of an Oriental despotism with a 
thoroughly organized bureaucratic government, all 
in the hands of demons. There are secretaries and 
under-secretaries, guards, doorkeepers, messengers 
— a regular hierarchy of demoniac officials, whose 
rank and functions are established and fixed with 
^ meticulous exactness. The only private citizens 
in this government are the ordinary human man 
and the occasional person with ‘influence,’ t.e. the 
magician ; and it is curious to see how soon and 
easily the latter assumes the methods and attitude 
of the influential citizen who lives under a similar 
government in this world. If he wishes to reach 
the ear of the all-highest at the other end of the 
line, he addresses the demon of lowest rank, the 
message is transmitted through the appropriate 
channels, and in time he gets his answer. Indeed, 
as in all such governments, the first demoniac 
underling may be so nearly human and, therefore, 
so much in sympathy with the magician himself 
as to take a really personal and lively interest in 
furthering the matter in hand. All this question of 
rank and functions was carefully discussed hyPro- 
clus and Porphyrius {de Mysteriis Mgyp,), and, in 
fact, the prominence of it is particularly character- 
istic of their school and period. This school, it 
may be observed, made a distinction between good 
demons and bad demons, attributing the errors of 
7 <^reia to the latter. The demons were identified 
with the J ewish angels in their function of divine 
messengers, and even the bid pagan gods, reduced to 

I * Kroll, op. ait. p. 39. 

Tainbornmo, *De Antiquorum D»iu,onismo,’ in RVV vii, 
[1909], pasnm 


the rank of demons, became messengers of the uni- 
versal deity (Aug. de Civ, Det, ix. 19), while the 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, etc., take rank with 
the archontes of the Gnostics as tutelary gods 
of the planets (W. Anz, TU xv. [Leipzig, 1897] 
passim). With Christianity the old gods became 
demons, and all were considered evil But magic, 
the conservative of conservatives, never gave them 
up, though all of them now without distinction 
were in the service of the devil. 

One of the most important classes of demons 
connected with magic are the spirits of the dead, 
the v€Kvdal/xoveSi especially those who, like the 
^laioOdvaroLf died violent deaths or otherwise before 
their time, or never received proper burial, and 
therefore cannot rest in their graves.^ The heroes, 
so to speak, have a somewhat higher social position, 
but they too are important in magic.® 

A notable peculiarity of paganism as contrasted 
with its_ successor was the inability to make a sharp 
distinction between gods and demons. The obvious 
criterion would be power or disposition. Neither 
were trustworthy. Some demons were greater 
than some gods, and some gods were as unmistak- 
ably malignant as some demons were beneficent. 
The demons, therefore, were not the only powers 
to whom the magician addressed himself. The 
gods themselves practised magic (Apollod. i. ii. 1, 
III. vi. 8 ) ; indeed, Pindar says {Fyth. iv. 213 ff.) that 
it was Aphrodite herself who taught Jason how to 
‘draw down the moon’; and so the magician 
would naturally turn to them (Apul. de Mag. 31). 
The preference is, of course, for the di inferi — 
Hades, Demeter, Persephone, Bauho, the Praxidi- 
kai, the Erinyes, Gaia, Cyhele, especially those 
who, like Hecate, Selene, and Hermes, habitually 
pass back and forth between the two worlds. 

The greatest of all, the goddess excellence of 
magic and magicians throughout antiquity, is 
Hecate-Selene,® the Dea Triformis of the cross- 
ways, and the queen of the ghosts, who sweeps 
through the night followed by her dreadful tram 
of < 3 ^uesting spirits. Her power is universal, but 
she IS specially connected with the magic of love, 
metamorphosis, and <pdpjj.aKa. The most famous 
and dramatic incantations of antiquity are associ- 
ated with her. The lunuloe, the the selemtis^ 
the redoubtable spyma lunariSy and the rhombus 
are only a few magic obmcts and properties directly 
associated with her. The schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 
iii. 478 even informs us that Circe was her daughter. 
At all events, Medea was her priestess, Musseus 
was called her son, etc. Next to her, perhaps, 
especially in the magic papyri, comes Hermes 
Chthonius, often confused with Hermes Trisme- 
gistus (Diog. hsiext procem, 7; Porphyr. deAbstin, 
ii. 16). 

But the Oeot, the great gods, are also ad- 

dressed, and not only the great gods of foreign races 
— which we should expect— but those of Greece and 
Rome. This habit, however, belongs more promi- 
nently to the babel of the later period. Here the 
habit of calling on a number of gods at once, or of 
reinforcing the name of some Greek god with the 
names of all the strange gods of foreign lands who 
are supposed to be identical with hina, or of using 
'Idw as the name of the god of gods, or Tdw, in the 
feminine, to sum up, as it were, all the aspects of 
divinity, or of combining gods in the hermaphro- 
ditic form for the same purpose— all these are so 
many illustrations of the magician’s inveterate 
habit of pluralizing for power. The result is, of 
course, that the divinities lose all personality and, 
as Hubert says, ‘ become mere factors of a divine 
total.’ ® Nothing was left but the name, and even 

1 E. Riess, in Rhein, Mus, xlvUi. [189S] 807 S. 

3 Deubner, p. 29, 8 Abt, op. cit. p. 197 ff. 

4 Peubner, p. 21 n. 5 Op. oit, p, 1613. 
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this was more or less concealed or defaced in the 
magician’s characteristic effort to get at the true 
name, the name of power for the now somewhat 
vague supernatural force which he wished to utilize. 
Having the name and also the image of the god, 
he could use the force for anything desired, it being 
understood, of course, that such accompanying 
ceremonials had been performed as were appropri- 
ate for realizing the mystic presence of the god. 

4 . Rites and ceremonies. — Thanks to this habit 
of pluralizing for power, of summoning from every 
direction all kinds of strange and, therefore, par- 
ticularly irresponsible forces, a magic ceremony 
was even more complex than a religious ceremony. 
Especially notable in all ages is the number of 
conditions and precautions which have to be ob- 
served. This is characteristic of any cult in which 
the theory of incantation still survives. Under 
such circumstances the immediate conclusion al- 
ways is that religion is a perilous pursuit. Any 
man who approaches gods with an invocation so 
worded and presented that it is a command which 
must be obeyed knows that he is handling an edged 
tool able to cut both ways. The gods resent the 
imperative, especially frona an inferior, and will 
destroy him if they can. The Roman account of 
the death of old king Tullus shows how dangerous 
it was in their opinion — even in religion, much 
more in magic — for an amateur to start the com- 
plicated maehinery of invocation. There was an 
old Greek saying that ‘ the witch who draws down 
the moon finally draws it down on herself.’ The 
saying reflects the general idea, afterwards so 
strongly emphasized in the Middle Ages, that the 
magician, of all people, is foredoomed to something 
like the fate of Tullus Hostilius in the end. The 
Greek is also apt as a specific illustration. It was 
generally held that of all charms one of the most 
difficult and dangerous was ‘drawing down the 
moon’ — so dangerous, in fact, that the magician 
deemed it wise to arm himself in advance with a 
protective counter-charm against the very power 
whom he was about to invoke. The AtapoX-J) wpbs 
'SieK’fivijv preserved in the Papyrits Paris ^ line 3622 ff. , 
is an interesting example of what was considered 
efficacious against the wrath and vengeance of 
II 6 rvia SeXdra, ‘ Our Lady Moon ’ — a suggestive 
forerunner of the ‘ magic circle ’ of which we hear 
so much in the more pretentious magic of the 
Middle Ages. 

The magician must also observe certain rules, 
likewise characteristic of religion, which, to a large 
extent, are suggested by the nature of the powers ; 
with whom he has to deal.^ He, or the person in 
whose interest the charm is being performed, or 
both, must be in such a condition that contact with 
the spirits evoked shall he without danger. Regu- 
lations vary, but among the most common are 
ayveUf ‘purity,’ ablutions at stated intervals, 
anointings with oil, avoidance of certain foods 
(esp. fish), fasting, temporary chastity® {of. Tib. 
II. i. 11 f . ; the re^ar secubitm so often referred to 
by the elegiac poets, etc.). More rigorous and 
more numerous are the conditions attending the 
performance of the rite itself, and most important 
IS the observance of nudity ox its ceremonial equiva- 
lent.® The costume must be flowing, i.e. without 
knots or fastenings of any kind, or it must be coarse, 
ox of linen, and in the last case, either white or 
white with purple streamers (the ceremonial sig- 
nificance of colours has already been referred to).'* 
Having gone through the preliminary purifications 
and donned the appropriate raiment, the opexatm 
must then consider the attitude to assume. This 

1 Ileubner, p. 20 ff. ; T. Wfichter, in RVV be, 1 [1910]. 

2 Cf. Pehrle, loe, at. 

s J. Heckenbach, ‘De Nuditate Bacjra saensque vincalis,* in 
RVVix 3 [1911]. 

4 Sm Abt, op. ok, p. US, a. 3, for literature on this point. 


is vital. In most cases there are gestures which 
cannot he omitted,^ Equally important is the 
magician’s own state of mind. He must have faith, 
he must put all his soul into the accomplishment 
of the rite (Gargilius Martialis, 19). 

The time at which the rite should he performed 
is also very important. This is largely determined 
by the habits and associations of the god to he 
addressed, and is an immediate deduction from the 
law of sympathy. For magic in general, but in 
particular for all ma^c connected with Selene- 
Hecate, sunset and the few minutes just before 
sunrise are very favourable ; so, too, any phase of 
the moon, but, above all, the new and full moon. 
The stars and planets for the most part became 
important only after astrology gave greater pre- 
cision to the sort of influence supposed to he exerted 
by each. As a matter of course, night is a better 
time than day.® 

The place is quite as important as the time, and 
the choice of it is again a direct deduction from 
the law of sympathy, as regards either the god to 
be addressed or the person to be affected. Roads, 
streets, boundaries, and the threshold are all sacred 
in both magic and religion. The cross-roads suggest 
Hecate, the graveyard nekyomantia. Both are 
favourite spots so far as the magician is concerned. 

Finally, as we have just seen, there are cere- 
monies which the operator does not venture to per- 
form unless he is armed with some sort of protective 
charm against the god whom he is addressing, or 
against any one who might interrupt the ceremony, 
or against the effect of possible counter-charms. 

The best and clearest description of the ceremony, 
properly speaking, is given by Hubert.® It involves 
the use of two kinds of rites. The purpose of the 
one is to accomplish the object itself of the ceremony 
by a logical application of the piinoiples of magic 
action ; the object of the other is to manufacture 
or, at least, to assure the presence of the actual 
magic power sufficient to work in the way prepared 
and thus to accomplish the purpose desired. In 
other words, to state it in terms of modem electri- 
cal science— the theory of which is cnrionsly near 
to that of magic — he must construct the proper 
machinery and establish the proper connexions; 
then, before turning on the power, he must see to 
it that the power is really there. 

The first class of rites, the machinery and con- 
nexions, calls for the use of a certain number of 
objects or parts which, in the end, generally come 
to be considered magic in themselves. One of the 
most common and dramatic xs the magic wand, 
which is really a conductor of the magician’s mana. 
The divining rod,* though used in a different way 
and for a different purpose, derived its efficacy 
from a similar conception. The Etruscans used it 
in searching for hidden springs (Baremberg-Saglio, 
s,v. ‘Aquilex’), and, as the writer of this article 
can testify from personal observation, as late as 
! twenty years ago a similar method for discovering 
the best place in which to dig a well was still used 
occasionally in the American countryside. In ad- 
dition to the magic wand and the divining rod, we 
have the apparatus of dactylomaTitia (Amm, Marc. 
XXIX. i. 29 ft), the lamps in lych/nomantia, the 
basins of water in lecanomantiat keys in their sym- 
bolic use, cymbals, the various substances referred 
to above, threads of dififerent colours, portions of 
the dead, the tvy^ (Find. Pyth. iv. 213, and often), 
the famous rhoT^bmf tmio, or vertigo, i.e. the 
‘witches’ wheel,’ the rofcatioh of which, by imita- 
tion and sympathy, was sovereign to influence the 
will of the person whmn one wished to gain, etc. 

1 Deubner, p. S6, fox examples. 

a op. eU. p. 292 ff, s Op. cit, p. 1610 ff. 

^ The examples of Its use iu classical literature are ooUected 
by E. Norden, Jahrb. filr PhU.^ SuppL Bd. xviil [1894] 817 ff., 
819 n. 
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All these end "by heing considered magic in them- 
selves, but, in view of what has been said, it will be 
seen that this idea is secondary. Their real func- 
tion and purpose was to facilitate or render possible 
the action of magic power and, at least originally, 
they were chosen from that point of view. 

Sometimes the ceremonial proper needs the as- 
sistance of some rite whose object is to put the 
person interested in a state to receive the benefit 
of the action desired. A case in point is the cere- 
monial of incuhatio^ The purpose of incuhatio is 
to surround a person with the appropriate condi- 
tions to secure for him the true and prophetic 
i’eam which he desires. Conditions are, as often, 
dictated by the law of sympathy. And, except 
that the nature of dreams was never q^uite clear to 
the ancients — and perhaps will never be quite clear 
to any one — the nameless theorists and thinkers by 
whom these conditions were first discovered ana 
formulated appear to have been quite familiar with 
the results of J. Bdrner’s famous dissertation 
afterwards incorporated and extended in W. H. 
Roscber’s JSphiaUes: eim pathologisck-mytholog- 
ische Ahhandlting ub&r die Alptrd%ime und Alpda- 
monen des klassischen AltertumSy Leipzig, 1901.® 
Borner showed that, among other things, in a 
healthy person nightmare is usually due to partial 
suffocation caused hy burying one’s head in the 
pillow, coverlet, etc., that the rapidity with which 
the nightmare, the mmtbus^ appears to approach 
the dreamer is always measured by the rate of 
suffocation, but, above ail, that the appearance of 
the incubt^ itself is to a surprising extent deter- 
mined by the sleeper’s surroundings, especially by 
the material and texture of his coverings. Such 
being the case, though L. Laistner® goes too far 
in his theory that the Uralptraum, the primeval 
nightmare, is the father of all mythology, we may 
at least suspect with Boscher that Pams legs were 
the inevitable result of the style of hed-quilts used 
by his primeval worshippers (cf. Latinus’s method 
or securing an interview with Faunus in Verg. AEJn, 
vii. 81 ff.), and, for that matter, that the incuhi, 
succubce, strweSi and all their monstrous brood must 
have entered this world in the first place by the 
Ivory Gate. If so, it is certain that some of our 
most cherished legends, our best and most thrilling 
stories, and our finest poetry are literally the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 

But of all magic operations none is more 
common and characteristic, more dramatic and 
impressive, or a better illustration of the doctrine 
of sympathy than the casting of spells (cf. Helio- 
dorus, xi. 14, and the examples noted below). The 
special feature of this operation is due to the theory 
that, if {the person whom we wish to reach with 
our magic is absent or far away, his place may be 
filled by a puppet, or some symbolical substitute 
for him. If, then, the ceremonial is appropriate, 
whatever we do to the puppet will be exactly re- 
peated, literally or symbolically, as desired, on 
the person whom the puppet represents. Conse- 
cration of the one is immediately followed by con- 
secration of the other (Verg. Mcl, viii. 74 f.), binding 
of the one by the desired condition symbolized by 
it in the other, running needles into the heart of 
the one by some effect on the other symbolized by 
snch a process — as, wasting away to death 

with no apparent canse (Ovid, Amor. ni. vii. 29 f., 
JSeroid. vi. 21, and often). Sometimes one figure 
may stand for an indefinite number, as in the 
spells of Nectanebo (pseudo-Callisthenes, i. 1). 
One maly cast a spell on ^irits as well as mortals 
by this means (Eus. Prmp. Evang. v. 12 ff.). 

1 li. Deubnef’s De Ind^atione^ Leipzig, 1904, is the standard 
work on this subieot. 

2 Of. AJM xxii. [19011 23a. . 

s JRdtsel der Sphinx, Berlin, 1889. 


Hence we have cases in which two puppets are 
used, one representing the person to he acted upon, 
the other the spirit by whom the action is to be 
performed (Hor. Sat. I. viii. 25 f.).^ Occasionally 
even three figures appear to have been used (schoL 
Bern, on Verg. Eel. viii. 76). Often they were 
hollow, and their power was enhanced by putting 
written incantations inside. As a rule, these 
puppets must be made of clay or wax, but occa- 
sionally other substances were just as rigorously 
prescribed. Eusebius (loc. cit.) speaks of such an 
image of Hecate made of pulverized lizards and 
the roots of rue. A sheet of metal or even of 
paper upon which the figure has been traced is 
often considered sufficient.^ The value and philo- 
sophy of exuvice have already been mentioned. 
But one may use such arbitrary substitutes as the 
body of a bird, a sprig of myrtle or of rue, etc.^ 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the name is suf- 
ficient in itself. On the same principle, a written 
incantation placed in a tomb has the same effect 
as would a puppet^ (Apul. Met. i. 10, de. Mag. 53). 

The verbal portions of a magic rite are of the 
highest importance. In many cases they are the 
operator’s instiuctions to the intervening demon 
m order that he may make no mistake as to the 
meaning and object of the symbolic rite. The 
puppet is inscribed with the name of the person 
whom it represents, and sometimes this is accom- 
panied by a written statement of what is to happen 
to him. So, when one gathers a medicinal plant, 
one should be careful to utter the name of the 
patient who is to he benefited by it. Again, in 
constructing a devotio, one should specify in order 
each and every part in which it is desired that the 
proposed victim shall suffer.® 

The indirect method is also directly responsible 
for the conclusion that incantations are a special 
help to the operator in the accomplishment of his 
second great task — the creation of magic power. 
Hence the use of the magic hymns and litanies, 
the object of which is to ensure the presence and 
active participation of the appropriate spirit, to 
indicate his duty, and, if necessary, to frighten 
him into doing it.® 

We have seen how various objects, plants, 
simples, etc., originally selected as facilitating in 
some way magic rapport^ finally came to be con- 
sidered magic in themselves. I^ames and incan- 
tations underwent precisely the same secondary 
development. From being a means to an end 
they became magic per se. The further conclusion 
was then drawn that their power might be in- 
definitely increased by frequent repetition, by 
lengthening certain syllables to an extraordinary 
extent, hy abstracting certain syllables and decor- 
ating them with affixes and suffixes, hy rearrang- 
ing them in different combinations, and especially 
W disposing them so as to form certain figures.'^ 
Examples still surviving are ‘abracadabra,’ and 
‘sator arepo tenet opera rotas’ (see Thesaurus 
Ling. Lat . , s.v. ‘ Arepo ’). The Ephesia Chrammata 
belong to the same type (Porphyr. de Myster. vii, 
4). Mystery and power were further enhanced by 
the use of magic alphabets, by certain sacred inks, 
and so on. Numbers pass through the same ex- 
perience and acquire the same magic power jper se — 

there are seven planets. It, therefore, we wish to in- 
voke them, there is nothing so compelling as the pronunciation 
of the seven vowels or a sevenfold repetition of a ceremony, 

1 Of. Rieas, op. cit. p. 908. 

3 R. Wunsch, Sethimiseke Verfiuchungstajdn, Leipzig, 1898. 

8 G. Knaack, Rhein. Mus. aOix. [1804] 310 

4 For clay and waxen images seeAht, op. oit. p. 153 ff., and 
h. FahJs, i» MW u. [19063 126 &. 

8 See esp. Fox, op. cit. 

8 Dietench, p. 63 ; K. Dilthey, Rhein. Mm. xxvii. [1872J 376- 
419i 

F. WeaSely, in Wiener Studienj viii. [18861 184. 
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gesture, or word (Eus. Proep, Svang, v. 14). Odd numliers have 
always been significant (Verg Bel, vm. 76, and often), three 
and multiples of three are sacred to Hecate, and certain special 
numbers lil^e four, ninety-nine, etc., have a special importance. 

^ In magic as in religion the object of sacrificial 
rites IS to ensure the actual presence of the gods 
invoked. And here again the indirect metliod 
suggests that these rites are of material assistance 
to the operator in acquiring the desired power 
(Theocr. ii. 3, 10, 159). In the choice of what 
shall he sacrificed in any given instance the usage 
of magic as a rule does not differ materially from 
that of religion. This, of course, is quite natural. 
As a rule, the gods addressed are common to both 
and of equal importance in both ; in fact, it is 
perhaps safe to guess that, so far as sacrifice is 
concerned, the usage of magic and religion is a 
common inheritance. For example, the notable 
preference of magic for black victims is not dis- 
tinctive of magic. It simply means that, in ac- 
cordance with the naive analogy set forth, for in- 
stance, in the old hexameter quoted by Eusebius 
{PrcBp, JSvang. iv. 9) — 

$atSpa fxev ovpavtot?, 5’ ivaXiyKia XP°''Vi 

‘ dark vicfcims to the powers of darkness, light to the powers 
of light— 

the gods to whom magic habitually addresses itself 
are the gods of the under world. So wine,^ honey, 
milk, perfumes, meal (Theocr. ii. 18, 33), certain 
cakes dear to these same gods, a cock to Hermes, 
a white dove to Aphrodite, etc. — all common to 
both religion and magic — are frequently employed. 
The use of blood is defined by Hubert as a sacri- 
ficial rite ; it is at any rate — as in Sallust’s account 
of the oath administered by Catiline to his fellow- 
conspirators — a striking illustration of the law 
of sympathy (Lucan, vi, 544). The sacrifice of 
human beings, especially of little children, even 
of the unborn babe torn from its mother, is a 
standing charge against magic in all ages (Hor. 
Epod, V. ; Philostr. ApoU, Tyan, viii. 6),® and, 
for that matter, against any heretical sect with 
secret rites. The Christians in their time were 
charged with such abnormalities as infant-sacrifice 
and promiscuous incest at their meetings — ^precisely 
the same charges which, a millennium later, they 
themselves preferred with wearisome regularity 
during their long persecution of witchcraft, especi- 
ally in connexion with the ‘witches’ Sabbath.’ 
In most cases the charge of human sacrifice is as 
conventional as it is untrue j but it would be un- 
safe to deny it in toto. We can hardly expect 
such an outlaw, such a striver for extraordinary 
effects, as magic to abstain altogether from what 
was quite regular in the religion of more than one 
savage race, and wliich — ^in accordance with the 
familiar theory that extraordinary occasions de- 
mand extraordinary sacrifices — has been knoTO 
to occur more than once at some grave crisis in 
the religious life of nations which, comparatively 
speaking, occupied a much higher plane of civili- 
zation. Finally, it may he noted that, as was the 
case with the 'incantations, names of the gods, 
etc., mentioned above, the things sacrificed, what- 
ever they were, soon passed^ into the secondary 
stage of being considered magic joer se. 

One important aspect of our ceremony — quite as 
important in religion as it was in magic— remains 
to be considered. As we have seen, the operator 
must he careful to follow certain prescribed rules 
in order to get into the necessary and intimate 
spiritual relation with the ^ gods whom he is ad- 
dressing, and, therefore, with the sacrifice which 
he is conducting. The relation is abnormal and 
distinctly perilous. To get out of it safely is, 

1 K. Kircher, * Die sakrale Bedeutung dea Weines im Alter- 
him/ in RVV viii. [1910]. 

3 See also J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology ^ tr. J. 8. Stally brass, 
Undon, 1882-88, pp. 44-46, 1300 f. 


therefore, quite as important as to get into it 
safely; prescribed rules are as necessary for the 
one as for the other. The object of these rules 
is to end the ceremony, to limit the effects of it so 
far as the operator is concerned, to make it safe 
and possible for him to return to the conditions 
of everyday life. Above all, the remains of the 
sacrifice, unless he wishes to preserve them to pro- 
duce some lasting effect (as, e.g., in a devotio)y 
must be disposed of ceremonially. One may de- 
posit them at some prescribed spot sacred to the 
god to whom the sacrifice itself was offered. The 
KaOdpfxara, for instance, the ceremonial remains of 
the sacrifice to Hecate (see Hecate’s Suppees), 
were deposited at the cross-ways. The more 
usual method was to eliminate them ceremonially 
by burning them, burying them, or throwing them 
into running water or the sea (Verg, Eel. viii. 102, 
with the notes of Conington and Forbiger). The 
Mavreia KpovtK'lf {Pap. PaHs, 3096) shows that, at 
least in some cases, the ceremony closed with a 
prayer to the god in which he was invited kindly 
but firmly to go back to where he belonged : 

'ArrekBe, fieVTrora, K6orfiov Trponarrjp, koI eis tovs iSlovs 

Toxrovs, tva (rvvrrjpr^ to ttSv. 'IXetoff yjfuv, Kvpie. 

It will be seen, therefore, as Hubert observes,^ 
that among the Greeks and Romans the standard 
ceremony of magic and the standard ceremony 
of religion, so far as their essential elements were 
concerned, were practically the same, even to the 
point of using the same names for these elements. 
Furthermore, with some comparatively slight ex- 
cejjtions, the gods of magic are equally important 
in leligion, and, on the whole, they are treated 
with the same reverence. As we have seen, some 
of the abnormalities of magic are just as character- 
istic of religion, and they are generally due to the 
fact that, at the time when these abnormalities 
occur, both axe specially concerned with the in- 
fernal gods. The worship of these gods, whether 
in religion or in magic, is visibly influenced by 
the universal idea that the under world is the 
reverse of ours. It is dark, silent, barren, love- 
less, childless, eventless, stationary — a complete 
contrast to the world above, a contrast regularly 
symbolized in rituals to the dead and their gods 
by such things as the use of the left hand instead 
of the right. It is, no doubt, this ancient idea oi 
reversed conditions in Hades that si^gested the 
most striking feature of the famous ‘ Slack Mass' 
as practised by the early Christian magicians 
(Iren. E'cer. i. xiii. 2). The normal ‘ White Mass ’ 
is addressed to heaven; if we reverse it, i.a. 
if we read it hackwaids, we address it to hell. 
But the Christian magician, in so far as he was 
a Christian, was bound to assume that his Black 
Mass was a wicked and impious rite, Hence the 
inevitable deduction was soon established that, 
the more wicked and impious magic could be, the 
greater and more terrible its power. For the 
magician of Grseco-Boman paganism there seems 
to have been no such parodying of religious rites — 
above all, no such deliherate and malignant dese- 
cration of things considered divine as that of which 
we hear so much in mediaeval magic and which 
appeared again in the modem cult of Satanism 
(g.v*), as described some years since by Jules Bois^ 
and as utilized for purposes of fiction by J. K. 
Huyrsmans.® 

E^mmarf . — ^In so far as there was any real and 
essential difference between magic and religion in 
Grseco-Boraan paganism, the ultimate cause of it 
I was largely, if not entirely, the steady mainten- 
ance of the ancient distincHon of official recogni- 
tion as defined and explained at the beginning of 

1 Op, dU p. 1620. ^ Le Satanisme et la magie^ Paris, 1891 

s LOt-baSt Paris, 1891 ; of, also G. Legxi6, La Messe noire, 
do. 1903. 
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this article. It is the business of magic, as long 
as it remains magic, to speak only in the impera- 
tive. It must, therefore, retain and emphasize 
those primitive doctrines — notably the doctrine of 
sympathy in all its forms— which are supposed to 
enable it to use the imperative successfully in ad- 
dressing the gods. It is also the business of magic, 
partly because it is an outlaw and bound to assert 
its importance in order to live, to promise extra- 
ordinary, if not impossible, things— among them, 
things which the social and legal restraints of 
religion would not allow it to promise. In the 
course of its long and exceptionally brilliant his- 
tory classical magic promises practically everything 
from a cure for warts to a receipt for personal 
immortality — all tried and true. Magic, there- 
fore, was obliged not only to retain but to develop 
in every possible way those primitive aids to its 
imperative. It pluralized for power. And religion 
had. done the same. But magic was an outlaw, it 
had no position in society, it was free to range at i 
will, to gather into one portentous plural strange ; 
and terrible gods from the four corners of the 
earth, to combine them with the native gods, to 
re-arrange, re-interpret, disguise, mutilate, etc., in 
the ways described. In the long run, as we have 
seen, the pantheon of Grseco-Boman magic was a 
pandemonium, and confusion worse confounded, 
in which the only relating principle seems to be 
the fact that the doctrine of sympathy in all its 
forms has been pushed to its uttermost limits. 

To the very end magic was obsessed by the old 
imperative and, therefore, by the time-honoured 
means for securing it. When it rose in the social 
scale, it merely learned to be pretentious. Even 
when it had been adopted, so to speak, by some 
distinguished family like the mystics, had changed 
its name, and had been carefully educated and 
refined, it was still haunted by the old ideas, and 
generally ended by infecting with them, its bene- 
factors and teachers. 

The same may he said of the contemporary 
development of popular magic. Our great author- 
ity here is the magic papyri. They all come from 
Egypt and are much affected by local influences ; 
but, among other things, they show that, under 
the circumstances, the old rule of official recogni- 
tion was eminently wise. In the civilization of 
Greece and Rome magic was given a rare, a unique, 
opportunity to make the most of itself. But, 
wether it improved the opportunity or not, the 
final result, as we see it in the papyri, is a striking 
illustration of its besetting sins. If it had clung 
to the native gods, as religion was forced to do, it 
is conceivable that, even with the heavy handicap 
of^ the imperative and its attendant vices, magic 
might have risen to comparative respectability. 
But its weaknesses were encouraged rather than 
checked. By the 2nd cent, the number of strange 
religions available, not to mention the semi- 
detached religions theories, had increased to an 
indefinite extent. The result was that from being 
a thing which, at least, could appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the aesthetic sense, it steadily degener- 
ated into utter absurdity as pretentious and com- 
plicated as it was dreary and commonplace. 

But, fortunately for ns, Graeco-Roman magic in 
its best days was the familiar possession of all 
classes in a highly intellectual and highly imagina- 
tive people. Men of Ovid^s calibre and training 
may not have believed in it to any extent, but 
there n^ver was a time when magic as such became 
unfamiliar to any one. Even the major operations 
of magic were always being performed somewhere, 
and, as we have seen, the charge of magic was 
always kept alive in the courts. Hermione was 
far from being the only jealous woman to soothe 
her wounded pride by accusing her successful rival 


of resorting to philtres. The charge was quite as 
characteristic of the Augustan age as it could 
ever have been of Homer’s time (Tib. I. v, 41 ; 
tPropert, IV. vii. 72). Nor was the charge by any 
means always unfounded. Focula amatoria were 
a regular specialty of the lenay or go-between, and 
they actually were so frequently administered that 
the average man generally assumed that they were 
responsible for certain lingering diseases, especially 
certain mental or nervous abnormalities, for which 
he could see no apparent cause. Examples in 
point are the traditional account of the death of 
Lucretius and the contemporary explanation of 
the vagaries and perversions oi Caligula’s tem- 

estuous brain (Jerome, Chron. Euseb.y 1924; 

ueton. Calig. 60). 

VI. Magig in LITSRATTTRB.--T!he more or less 
familiar presence of magic not only in folklore and 
legend, hut also in ordinary everyday life, is re- 
flected to an extraordinary extent in the written 
word. It is continually turning up in the arts, 
sciences, and professions, in law, religion, and 
philosophical discussion, in history, anecdote, and 
any other record of everyday life past or present. 
All this, however, is characteristic of any people 
among whom magic still survives as an active 
force, and it appeals for the most part only to 
such persons as the special investigator ancl the 
historian of manners and customs. But the most 
characteristic and interesting aspect of Greeco- 
Roman magic is the deliberate exploitation of it 
in the interests of conscious literary art. One is 
inclined to assume, and perhaps justly, that this, 
’v\’’as particularly notable of such periods as the 
Hellenistic age, the time of Augustus and his 
immediate successors, and the Sophistic revival of 
the 2nd century. This use of magic was especially 
characteristic of poetry and of such types of prose 
as that of the highly rhetorical and semi-Romantic 
historians of the Alexandrian age, the Paradoxo- 
graphers, the writers of novella and tales of marvel, 
even the practice debates of the rhetorical schools, 
and, in later times, the throng of professional 
declaimers for whom those schools were ultimately 
responsible. But this aspect of classical magic is 
far from being a matter merely of period and 
department. On the contrary, nothing is more 
characteristic of it than the extent and variety, as 
well as the unbroken continuity, of its use in 
practically every department of artistic literature. 
No one could he more thoroughly alive to its 
sesthetic possibilities than was Homer himself, and 
he created a tradition of its literary use which not 
even the semi-Oriental and unutterably dreary 
fooleries of the papyri were able entirely to destroy. 

In an article like this it is impossible as well as 
inadvisable to attempt a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of the debt of creative literature to magic in 
antiquity. We must content ourselves with a 
passing reference to a few of those magic opera- 
tions which are most frequently mentioned, and 
which by reason of their dramatic possibilities are 
best suited to the purposes of literary art. 

One of the most notable of these is nekyomantiay 
calling up the dead to ask them questions. Nekyo- 
mantia is rarely absent from that catalogue of 
magic feats with which so many of the Roman 
poets seem impelled to supply us (Tib. I. ii. 42, and 
note). They also mention even more frequently 
three other feats which are particularly awesome, 
but for which the modern reader, at least, can see 
no adequate reason until it dawns upon him that 
they are merely a useful, though by no means 
necessary, preparation for nek^omantia. These 
i are producing earthquakes, splitting the ground, 

I and making the rivers either stand still or run 
' backwards. The magician uses his earthquake to 
I split the ground; the behaviour of the rivers is 
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merely a consequence of the quake. He splits the 
ground so that the ghosts can hear his incantation 
(i.e, he reached and affected by it) and then can 
come straight up to him from Hades (Sen. CSdip, 
571 j Lucan, vi. 728). As we have seen, the 
literary use of nekyomantia begins with the famous 
passage of the Odyssey (xi. 24 ft*.). The essential 
details of the ceremonial as Homer describes it 
were always the same not only in literary tradition 
but in actual life. Doubtless, Lucan felt that his 
own long and lurid description of Erichtho’s special 
performance for the benefit of Sextus Pompeius 
before the battle of Thapsus (vi. 728 0*.) was the 
masterpiece of its kind. And so it is. It would 
be hard to find a more glaring illustration of what 
can happen to literature in an age when a furious 
lust for effect is not restrained by any principles of 
rhetorical self-control or common sense, Nekyo- 
mantia had a long and brilliant tradition in the 
drama. Examples still surviving are uEschylus, 
Persce (the ghost of Darius), and Seneca, CEdipuSy 
660 ff. Indeed, ghosts were as common, it would 
appear, in the ancient as in the Elizabethan drama. 
K\L/jLaK6s Xaptjjve^oLy ‘Charon’s step-ladder,’ was the 
popular name for the regular staircase by which 
the ghosts appeared on the stage as if from the 
world below, Nekyomantia was also quite as 
characteristic of comedy. In the later days of the 
Roman Republic Decimus Laberius wrote a mime 
entitled Neeyomantiay and we know that this and 
similar themes were characteristic of the mime as 
developed by Philistion and his immediate suc- 
cessors during and after the Augustan age, 
Brilliant examples in the satirical sphere are 
Horace, Sat. i. viii., and Lucian’s Neoyomantia. 

If we choose to emphasize the literary influence 
as such of the Homeric Nekyiay we can say that it 
is responsible for one of the most notable develop- 
ments in classical literature. This is the theme of 
the Descent into Hades, The Homeric passage is 
directly responsible for the 6th hook of the JEneid 
and its numerous echoes in epic and narrative 
poetry both ancient and modem. Nor was epic 
the only department to he aftected. The theme 
was a favourite in the Old Comedy of Athens, 
although, as it happens, the Frogs of Aristophanes 
is the only example now surviving. The same is 
true of the satirists and popular philosophers of 
the Alexandrian and Hellenistic ages. It was 
characteristic of their didactic methods to ap- 
propriate for their own purposes the traditional 
forms and themes of literary art, and one of the 
most notable was the KarajSacrtr kWovy which 
practically became conventionalized as a mise-en- 
sotne for the presentation of doctrines and opinions. 
Allied to it are such examples as Horace, Sat, n. 
v., Seneca, Apocolocyntosisy such works of Lucian 
as the Dialogues of the Deady and Claudian’s 
attacks on Eutropius. The Epicharmus of Ennius 
and probably certain of the lost satires of Lucilius 
and varro were illustrations. The poet Sotades 
used it to a notable extent. 

But, while nekyomantia is the most prominent 
and pervasive aspect of literary magic, the most 
famous and picturesque was the love-charm known 
as ‘ drawing down the moon*’ ^ It is first mentioned 
in surviving literature by Aristophanes, Nubes, 
760, again and again by later writers, and still 
survives, it is said, in modem Greece. It was the 
theme of no fewer than four masterpieces: a lost 
mime of Sophron in the time of Xerxes, the lost 
ThettaU of Menander (RN xxx. 7), the second 
Idyl of Theocritus (founded on Sophron), and the 
eighth Eclogue of vergil (founded on Theocritus). 
Certainly, too, Lucian, PhilopseudeSy 14 ff., is a 

1 W. EC. Roscher, Sdmer un4 YmoaniUs*, Leipzig, 1903, with 
» plate reproducing a vase-painting of the process ; M. Sufrphen, 
in wv JSonor of B. %. QiMmlMMy p. 816. 


masterpiece of its kind. The atmosphere reflects 
to the life that aspect of the 2nd cent, which sug- 
gests the modern milieu in which theosophy, 
spiritualism, and kindred ideas are wont to grow 
luxuriantly. 

In this passage of Lucian we have the ' Professor's ’ story of 
how his disciple, QIaukias, was saved by the great ‘ Hyper- 
borean ' magician. It seems that Glaukms, a rich young orphan 
whose father had been dead about a year, fell fairly ill with 
love for the disdainful Ohrysia— a genuine prototype of Jemmy 
Grove and cruel Barbara Allen. His condition became so 
serious that the ‘Professor,' ^ he says, ‘felt it his duty* to 
secure the services of the great Hyperborean. Four min® had to 
be paid in advance— to supply the necessary sacrifices— and six- 
teen more if the operation was successful. By way of preliminary 
—which showed that the specialist was not only a great man 
but also a just and scrupulously conscientious man— he insisted 
on having an elaborate rite of mhycmimtxay to call up the boy’s 
late lamented father and ask his consent. The old gentleman 
was furious at first, but finally told them to proceed. A 
dramatic description of the ensuing ceremony follows — ^how 
the moon came down, how Hecate came up, how the ghosts 
flocked around, how, at the psychological moment, the dis- 
tinguished operator ‘told the sort of little figure of Oupid which 
he had fashioned out of clay to go and fetch Ohrysis.' Away 
flew the tiny thing at once. A few minutes later there comes 
a knock on Glaukias's door, in rushes Ghrysis, throws her arms 
around him, ci? av enfiav^a-Tara cpwo-a (‘ like a girl utterly crazy 
with love *), and there she stays till cockcrow I Then up rose 
the moon to heaven, down sank Hecate to Hades, and all the 
ghosts disappeared. 

But the ‘ Professor's * listener is not duly impressed. Be- 
sides, he knows the girl. He doesn’t see the use, he says, of 
calling on one Hyperborean magician, one goddess, and one 
clay ambassador to unite in ovei^coming the disdain of a girl 
who, as every one knows, is ready to follow a man to the North 
Pole and beyond for twenty drachm®. 

Such books as the Metamorphoses of Ovid and 
the lost poem of the same name by his predecessor, 
Nicander, show that change of form was quite as 
characteristic of classical mythology and folklore 
as of the Thousand and One Nights. Transforma- 
tion was Circe’s specialty, and the Homeric account 
of her methods {Od. x. 212 ff.) has always remained 
the most famous literary account of tie perform- 
ance. Apart from the Homeric passage, the most 
vivid and circumstantial accounts of transformation 
by magic are those in which Apuleius {Met. iii. 
21 ff.) and Lucian {Asinus [the common source of 
both was the lost romance of Lucius of Patras]) tell 
how the witch, Paraphile, made an owl of herself, 
and how, immediately afterwards, Fotis, her maid, 
made an ass of Lucms. But, as a rule, magic 
as such is not prominent in metamorphosis as a 
literary theme. This is, of course, quite natural ; 
for in this particular feat the dramatic point 
is the transformation scene, and all else is likely 
to he subordinated, even in those cases where 
the transformation is confessedly due to magic. 
Vergil’s sorceress, e.g.y says that she has seen 
the werwolf transformation with her own eyes 
and that it was done by magic : 

‘Has herbas atque haec Ponto mlhi lecta veuena 
Ipse dedit Moens (naacuntur plurlma Ponto) j 
His ego ssspe lupum fieri et se condere silvis 
Moerfm’ {Bel. viii. 95 ff,). 

But in all the famous werwolf stories of anti, 
quitj^,^ as in most of the stories told by Ovid, the 
magic element is either absent, ignored, or referred 
to so slightly that it calls for no special notice 
here. Magic command of the wind and weather 
is often mentioned, and nothing in the way of 
magic was more common in everyday life, but the 
one famous passage is that in which .dEolus gives 
the bag of winds to Odysseus {Od, x. 19 ft^). Also 
unique— and terrible— is the spell of the evil eye 
cast by Medea upon the giant Talus (ApolL 
Ehod. IV. 1652 ff.). Ovid^flfe^. vii. 160 ff.) gives a 
full and dramatic description of her charm for re- 
newing the youth of Jason’s father, .<Eson. More 
famous was her pretence of doing the same favour 
for the aged Pelias at the instance of his daughters 
( Apollod, 1. ix. 27 ; Hygin. Fob. 24 ; Macroh. V. 
xix. 9 f. ). This was the theme of the lost ‘Ptl'orri/ioe 

1 J, Heckenbach, op. dt p. 36 ; Kirby Flower Smith, 

1898, Publicat. Modern Lang Assoc, of Amor., 1894. 
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of Sophocles. Indeed, the lost plays of the Greek 
tragic poets would have been a wonderful field for 
the study of the use of magic for literary mrposes.^ 

Creusa’s robe was a famous theme. JEuripides 
1156ff.) merely described the awful effect 
of it upon the wearer ; Seneca (ilfec^ea, 740 ff.), the 
preparation of it. Which is the more artistic and 
effective may easily be seen by comparison. 

On the other hand, there are types of magic in 
which it is precisely the preliminaries, the things 
which witches do because they have something 
terrible in prospect, that are full of dramatic possi- 
bilities. This is especially true of mkyomantia. 
As we have seen, the necromancers are always 
eager to get mortal remains in order to be better 
able to call up their late owners. Striking ex- 
amples are Trimalchio’s story in Petron. 63, and 
the dramatic experience of Thelyphron as told by 
Mm after dinner in Apuleius, Met. ii. 21fif. So, 
speakmg in terms of magic theory, the dreadful 
scene of Horace, Epod. v., was only a means to an 
end; the object of the witches was to secure the 
strongest possible love-charm. The liver is the 
seat of desire (Hor. Odes^ IV. i. 12) ; therefore 
the liver is sovereign in a charm to produce 
desire. Now, when a savage wants snake-poison 
for his arrows, he irritates the snake for some 
time before he kills it, so that it may secrete more 
poison and that the poison may be more virulent. 
So, here, the idea is that the more the liver feels 
desire, so much the more it actually accumulates 
desire, as it were, and stores it up within. If, 
therefore, we can secure a liver still containing a 
maximum of desire so accumulated, we have a 
charm of maximum power for arousing desire in 
others. Hence, in this scene, the poor child who 
has been kidnapped by the witches for that 
purpose, is buried to the neck and left to die of 
a prolonged agonizingly intense desire for food and 
drink, which is deliberately aggravated as much 
as possible by always keeping food and drink 
before his eyes. After the child was dead, his 
liver was removed, and, upon being prepared 
with the appropriate ceremonial, became a love- 
charm of superhuman power, a ^CKrpov secured in 
a fecial way for a special purpose. 

The gathering of herbs is another preliminary 
of which was fully appreciated for its 

dramatic possibilities. In literature the process is 
regularly associated with Medea (Apoll. fehod. iii. 
843 If. ; Valer. Elaccus, viL 323 ff. ; Ovid, Met. vii. 
224 ff. ; special emphasis was prohahly laid on this 
by Sophocles in his'EtfoT^/iai), She went out at night 
and by the light of the full moon cut her plants 
with a brazen sickle^ held in her left hand and 
behind her back, i.e, (see HeoATe’s 

Suppers), 

So far as philtres are concerned, the most not- 
able contribution to literature is what might be 
called tbe case of Beauty v. Magic in the court 
of Love."* Its first appearance is in the scene 
between Hermione and Andromache (Eur. An- 
drom. 205 ff.), to which attention has already 
been called. The subsequent tradition of the 
question at issue is a striking and characteristic 
illustration of the methods and development of 
ancient literary art. The topic was announced 
from the stage, discussed in the boudoir, argued 
in the schools of philosophy, enlarged upon in the 
schools of rhetoric (Menander, frag. 646 K. ; Afran. 
378 R. ; Lueret. iv. 1278 ff. ; Tib. I. v. 43, viii. 23; 
Ovid, Med.Fac, 35 ff., Ars Amandin i. 299 ff.). At 
some time in tbe unrecorded past it was given a 
new turn and made the basis of a properly ulustra- 
tive and sprightly anecdote in which the appropri- 

1 Abt, op. p. 173 ff. 2 jji, p, 159 . 

s Kirby Flower Smith, <Kote on Satyros, Life ot Euripides, 
Oxyr. Pap. 9, 157-8,' AJPh xxxiv. a913] 62-73. 


ately magnanimous mother of a great conqueror— 
any great conqueror will do — was_ in the position 
of Hermione, but possessed the wisdom of Andro- 
mache. In Plutarch, Conj.prcec. 23, the position 
is held by the mother of Alexander ; the sands of 
Egypt have lately disclosed the fact that in Satyrus, 
loc, cit., it was held by the mother of Darius. 
Others may yet appear. 

But for any one who is at all interested in the 
development of magic for literary purposes the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius is a veritable treasure- 
house. Those who have studied this unique book 
generally gain the impression that its author is 
a past master in the art of telling a tale of magic. 
Two examples may be given by way of illustration. 

The first {Met. i 11 ff.) is told by Ariatomenes, and might be 
called * The Witches’ Revenge.’ While travelling about Thes- 
saly a short time previously, Aristornenes ran across one 
Socrates, an old friend whom he had not seen for several years. 
The man was a monument of rags, squalor, and wretchedness ; 
he was also in a constant state of abject terror. He had 
drifted into a liaison with a famous but elderly witch named 
Meroe, and, in fact, had been living with her, more or less per- 
force, for a number of years Kow he was trying to run away. 
Aristornenes decided to help his friend to flee the country. He 
took a room at the inn, made him presentable with a bath and 
some clothes, the two ate a heavy dinner, accompanied by too 
much wme, and retired early ao as to be off betimes m the 
morning. Aristornenes barred the doors, and for greater 
safety pushed up his trundle-bed against them. Socrates fell 
asleep at once and snored loudly, but Aristornenes lay awake 
for hours. At last, about the third watch, just as he bad 
dropped off into a doze, there was a horrible noise, the doors 
flew open and, indeed, came to the floor with such a crash that 
the bed with Aristornenes still in it was turned upside down. 
Then m walked Meroe and her sister, Panthia, the one carrying 
a leathern bottle, the other a sponge and a naked sword, and 
gathered about Socrates, who was still plunged in his marie 
slumber. Aristornenes could see all this from beneath nia 
trundle-bed and hoped he had escaped observation, but in vain. 
Meroe was anxious to kill him at once with the sword, but 
Panthia thought it better to tear him limb from limb. ‘No,* 
said Meroe, changing her mind, ‘ let him live, so that, when the 
time comes, he may cover his friend with a little earth.’ With 
that Socrates’ head was drawn to one side, and Meroe drove 
the sword into his neck just behind the left collar-bone. Then 
she plunged her arm into the gaping wound, and plucked his 
heart out. Meanwhile she caught all the blood m her bottle 
so skilfully that not one betraying drop escaped. Wlien this 
was done, Panthia pushed her sponge into the wound, with the 
words ; 

‘Sponge, sponge, born o’ tbe main, 

Haste ye, haste ye back again ! 

When you reach the river-side. 

In the water slip and slide ; 

Water, water, flowing fast, 

Bears you onward home at last.’ 

Then, after heaping nameless insults on Aristornenes, the two 
women left the room, the doors flew back in place, the bolts 
shot to (a regular occurrence in witchcraft ; cf. Apoll Rhod. 
IV. 41 ff.), and all was as before — all but the murdered friend. 
How was Aristornenes to explain that in the morning? He 
tried to escape* but the porterwas obdurate and even suspicious. 
Then he went back in despair and attempted to hang himself 
from the window-frame. But the rope broke, and, what made 
it more horrible, he fell on tbe corpse— whereat the corpse 
leaped up in high dudgeon at being so rudely disturbed. After 
all, it hod only been a dreadful nightmare, a warning against 
too much eating and drinking late m the day. Next morning 
the friends set out, and, when it was time, proceeded to take 
their breakfast beside a stream under the shade of a tree. 
Socrates was as pale as wax, hut he ate heartily, and then, at 
the suggestion of Aristornenes, knelt down on the bank of the 
stream to drmk As he leaned over, his neck gaped open, and 
a sponge, followed by a few drops of blood, dropped out, fell 
into the water, and was swept away. In a moment he was 
dead. So then and there Aristornenes dug a shallow grave and 
‘ covered his friend with a little earth.’ 

The second story (Met. ii. 32 ff.) is unique as a satirically ex- 
aggerated illustration of what can be accomplished by the 
doctrine of sympathy when it is really given a fair chance. 
During his stay at Hypata young Lucius, the protagonist of the 
book, was entertained by his father’s old friend, Milo. The rest 
of the family consisted of Milo’s wife, Pamphila, who was a re- 
doubtable sorceress, and Fotis, a beautiful slave-girl, with whom 
Lucius immediately fell in love One night he went out to a 
dinner-party, and by the time he started for home it was very 
late ana very dark— and the wine had been very strong. Just 
as he reached the door, the dim shapes of two great burly 
figures jostled up against him on either side. Thinking they 
were thieves, he leaped back, whipped out his sword, and ran 
them both through. He Was barely awake the next mormng, 
with a vague but awful memory of what had happened, when 
all the magistrates appeared, full of fear and office, and arrested 
him for murder. 

The trial scene, which begins at once, is a masterpiece. It 
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that Khhd is Vemis, and that Ad6nai, the god of 
the Jews, is S^mes, the sun (on the Mandsean 
names of the planets cf . MS, p. 45). The observance 
of Sunday was not as yet a Mandseau practice, 
though it later became obligatory (K 56. 12 ; cf. 
MB, p. 90, and below, § 32). 

An account of the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan 
is given in the Sidrd d)Yahyd, which, however, 
narrates the incident in the following way ; the 
Baptist is at first unmlling to peiform the cere- 
mony, and does so only after he has received from 
heaven (Abatfir) the written mandate, ‘Yahy^, 
baptize the liar in the Jordan.’ 

17. The relation of the Mandseau religion to 
Judaism. — Besides the OT characteis already men- 
tioned, several others are named in certain sections 
of the Genzd, but are of no importance in Mandsean 
theology. Virtually all of them are enumerated 
below. 

It is curious to note that in one passage (L 18 f.) 
the promise is made to Adam that, ^ on the great 
Day of Resurrection ’ he and all his race will rise 
again and be transported to his own land, while in 
the same tractate, immediately before, the soul of 
Adam is said, quite in keeping with the Mandsean 
view, to have ascended to the ^ house of the Life.’ 
The idea of a resurrection from the dead is altogether 
foreign to Mandsean theology, so that the passage 
about the promise must have been carelessly trans- 
ferred from a Jewish or Christian-Gnostic work. 
The Jewish materials in the Genzd were drawn, 
not directly from the OT, but from Aramaic 
sources, including some of a Gnostic character. 
The ark of Noah (Nti) ran ashore — as the Targums 
also tell — on the mountains of Qardfi (Gordyeca, i,e. 
Kurdistan ) ; Abraham and Moses were prophets of 
Rfih^ ; Bang Solomon, like King Jamsid in Iranian 
legend, held the demons in subjection until he 
ceased to give thanks to his Lord, and let himself 
be adored ; the world-conflagration which had once 
annihilated the human race before the Deluge was 
kindled by ‘ the angel Daniel, to whom was given 
power over fire,’ at the order of 'fill-rabb^ and Rfili^ 
{MB, pp. 129 f., 123).i 

The assumption that the Mandaeans were origin- 
ally a Jewish or Judaeo- Christian sect (Hilgenfeld, 
Wellhausen) seems to be at variance with the 
following facts. Their knowledge of the most 
eminent names associated with the teachings of 
Judaism was not obtained from oral tradition j on 
the contrary, they found the names in written 
documents — found them, moreover, as foreign 
words, for they read them incorrectly. Thus they 
render the name of Moses as M5s^, Miriam as 
Miryai, Abraham as Abrahim, Israel as Usri^l, 
Jacob as Yaqif ; Sabbath appears as S^td^ maldhM, 

* angels,’ as malM, ‘ kings,’ and Benjamin actually 
as hn^ *Amin, ‘the sons of Amin,’ The inevitable 
inference is that the Mandseans had been through- 
out complete strangers to the religious tradition of 
Judaism. The same may be said of J ewish religious 
life. In the entire Mandsean literature there is no 
evidence to show that the Mandaeans ever observed 
the Sabbath, or practised circumcision, or turned 
towards Jerusalem in their prayers. Like the 
Essenes (g.u), they rejected animal sacrifices, and 
believed that the soul was liberated from the body 
at death ; but marriage— in the form of monogamy, 
though with a succession of wives— and the pro- 
creaSon of children were enjoined upon them as a 
religious duty ; they had nothing like the organized 
communal life characteristic of the Essenes, while 
their views regarding the planets are quite in- 
consistent with such a practice as that of according 

1 The Genzd refers also to the Iron Mountain (L XV. 5 : ^rd 
dfpa/rzld), which, though not noticed in the OT, is tctentioned 
m the Targum of Jonathan in connexiott with the fixing of the 
eastern frontiers of Palestine in Nu (also in Josephus, 
BJ IV. vlii. 2 (§ 464, ed. NieseJ). 
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an adoring salutation to the rising sun. A further 
point of importance is that in their prayers the 
Mandseans turned towards the north, where the 
exalted king of light sits upon the throne, while 
the common Jewish view (held also by Elkesai) is 
that the evil spirits and their chief Sammadl (from 
s^mdl, ‘the left,’ i.e. the northern one) have their 
abode in that very region of the heavens. 

18. Conjectures regarding the origin of the 
Mandaean religion. — The relation between the 
Mandfean teachings and Manichaeism {g,*v.) cannot 
be fully discussed here. The parallels have been 
collected by the present writer in MS, pp. 223-228 
(cf. JEJlchasai, p. 1421), and to that list should be 
added the correspondence between a passage in the 
Manichaean narrative regarding the awaking of the 
first man to life (as quoted by Pognon, Inscr. 
mand,, p. 130 f., from Theodore bar-Khdnfs Book 
of Scholia), and one in L 46 f . In the verifiable 
parallels the Mandaean versions seem to be 
secondary, and we must infer that both sides are 
indebted to the same group of sources. A large 
proportion of the material common to both is 
explained by the mass of Parsi ideas in the Judaeo- 
Cliristian groundwork of the doctrine of the king 
of light on the one hand, and in the theology of 
Mfini on the other. Doubtless, too, the Mandaean 
redactors introduced into their tractates a number 
of fragments from Manichsean documents unknown 
to us (cf. MB, p. 1981). The religious teachings 
of the two faiths, however, were essentially distinct 
in character; the fundamental dualism of the 
Manichaean system — a doctrine that finds a soterio- 
logical design even in the creation of the world, 
and involves an ascetic mode of life— is far removed 
from the Mandaean view. It may also he noted 
that, according to a passage in the Kitdh al~Fih/rist 
(ed. G. Plugel, Leipzig, 1871-72, p. 328, line 5), the 
father of M^nt, shortly before the latter’s birth, 
joined the Mughtasila, a sect akin to the Mandseans ; 
this point, however, need not he further discussed 
here (for fuller details cf. Brandt, Elchasai, p. 137). 

On the other hand, we cannot place the slightest 
reliance upon bar-Kh6ni’s statement (in Pognon, 
pp. 164 f., 224-227) that the sect of the Mandaeans 
was founded in the land of Mais^n by a beggar 
named Ado, of Adiabene : ‘ Companions came to 
him, and there they played on cymbals, as beggars 
are accustomed to do.’ Some of the names of 
Ado’s relatives, as given in the context, are also 
borne by well-known figures in the Mand^an 
religion, while most of the others would at least 
be quite suitable for such. Ndldeke is doubtless 
right in his conjecture that Ado is simply a corrup- 
tion of Adam — 0>] from Joj]. Here, in fact, we 

recognize a blunder on the part of theheresiologist, 
due to his habit of regarding alien religions as 
sects, and tracing each to a distinct founder.^ 

The religious teaching of the Mandseans must, 
however, in the opinion of the present writer, be 
explained in other ways than those suggested by the 
theories discussed, and the view to which our criti- 
cal examination of the leads us will be found 
to do justice to all the data, and has at the same 
time the merit of simplicity ; moreover, it derives 
some degree of support from what can be ascer- 
tained regarding the age of the Mandcean script. 

19. Age of 3ie Mandseau script. — Comparing 
the Mandaean written characters with the various 
alphabets collected by Julius Euting in his Tabula 
scriptures arctmaiem (Strassburg, 1890 j the work 
contains also the Pahlavi script), we find that, 
■wliile they axe somewhat like the characters em- 
ployed in the Nabatfean inscriptions of Sinai, 
dating from the 2nd-6th centuries A.D., they 

1 On bar-Kh6ni’8 designation ol tbo MandaMwas as XXost^eaxia 
see especially xii 167, 169 f- 
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approximate more closely to those found in the 
inscriptions of El-Hajr, written in the 1st cent. 
A.D. (m these comparisons we must, of course, 
disregard the hair-strokes due to the cursive mode 
of writing). In particular, the circle by which 
the Mandseans represent is closely matched by 
the corresponding characters in col. 53 of Euting’s 
Tabula^ and the K of an inscription at Basra, 
dated 17 B.G., is similar in form to the Greek 
minuscule <r.^ Thus, as the Mandsean written 
character dates from about the begiuning of the 
Christian era, and as there is no ground for sup- 
osing that the Mandgeans had previously used a 
ifferent alphabet, the rise of the Mandsean litera- 
ture cannot well be dated earlier than the 1 st 
cent. A.I). 

20 . The baptistic nature-religion. — The idea 
that the rivers descended from the celestial world 
by way of the mountains in the distant north and 
that their waters impart fresh energies to the 

ious who bathe in them — a naturistxc element of 
elief retained by the Mandseans amid all the 
thoughts and fantasies subsequently acquired — 
was probably inherited from their ancestors. In 
explanation of that belief we would advance the 
conjecture that this Semitic people had not always 
lived among the lower courses ot the rivers, but at 
an earlier period had dwelt in a locality much 
further north, and nearer the sources— in a district 
from which they could see, upon their northern 
horizon, huge mountains towering to the sky (cf. 
MB, pp. 69-72 ; MS, pp. 213-217). We scarcely 
need to explain how these facts would provide a 
basis for the belief in question, and we can easily 
understand, too, how a people, if driven from their 
native region and compelled to endure a miserable 
existence in their new abode, should seek, in con- 
formity with the practice of their ancestors, i.e, by 
means of immersions, constantly repeated, to ab- 
sorb the virtues which the river brought from the 
higher world to the low-lying plains. We do not 
claim, of course, that this is more than a surmise, 
yet we would draw attention to the fact that there 
are linguistic phenomena which might be adduced 
in its support. Thus the Syriac idiom used in 
Kurdistan and on Bake Urmia is found to agree 
with the Mandiean dialect in the formation of the 
infinitive and in not a few features of the pronoun 
— a fact which Ndldeke (p. xxvii) recognizes as 
*of great importance/ if, however, we set the 
theory aside as over-hazardous, we must he con- 
tent to suppose either that the very simple reli^ous 
ceremony of ablution had prevailed from primitive 
times among the country people of Lower Baby- 
lonia or that by some means or another it had 
^read to that district from Syria (cf. Brandt, 
Elchasai, pp. 151, 154). 

21 . The adoption of Gnostic tractates. — The 
Mandaeans, then — though not yet hearing that 
name— practising their religious ablutions, and 
sharing the general Semitic belief in demons, were 
living in Southern Babylonia at a time when the 
intermingling of religions had proceeded so far in 
the districts in which the Aramaic and Persian 
languages were spoken that it had at length 
evolved those creations of theological fantasy com- 
monly called Gnostic, with which, however, we 
must here combine the Mamchsean teachings and, 
in great part, the substance of the Pahlavi books 
{BundahUn, etc.). The priests of this baptistic 
tribe were not, intellectually, sufficiently advanced 
to share in the reflective activity which strives to 
interpret the objects of faith and the influences of 
religion as cosmic entities and occurrences; nor 

1 Noldeke (ifand. Qram., p. xxxiv) notes that the Mandasan 
script bears a fairly close relation to the earliest form of Pahlavi, 
especially the so- called Ohaldaeo-Pahlavi, but Its conformity 
vrith the Nabataean inscriptions mentioned above seems to the 
present writer much more striking. 


had they much appreciation for explanations of the 
world-process by pre-suppositions which purported 
to guarantee future salvation to all who acted in 
accordance with them, although this salvation 
itself and its mythological elements, the ideas of 
the gods and all their imaginative embroidery, 
were quite of a kind to make a powerful impression 
upon them. In reality it was into the hands of a 
class whose learning was confined to a little read- 
ing and writing that ‘ Gnostic ’ tractates fell, and 
these texts, written in a foreign language, and, 
therefore, to be read only with difficulty — docu- 
ments coming from afar, dealing with things of a 
remote past, and unveiling the world of the gods— 
wrought upon them with the force of oracles, 
revelations from above, records of a superhuman 
wisdom. Accordingly, the priests adopted the 
tractates as their own, translating them, of course 
— at first orally, no doubt — into their own dialect. 
Conceivably, indeed, it was the desire of having 
these precious revelations in their own language 
that prompted them to draw up an alphabet of 
their own ; and it is also possible that it was the 
translators themselves, and not their descendants 
in a later generation, who came to believe that the 
documents were from the first meant for them and 
their people, that the contents had been revealed 
to their forefathers, and that the * Mandfiy 6 ' ad- 
dressed therein were none other than these ancestors 
and themselves. 

22 . The rise of Mandaean theology. — It seems 
beyond question that the earlier generations of 
Mandseans who had a knowledge of writing (cover- 
ing, we should estimate, a period of at least two 
hundred years) treated all the texts in their posses- 
sion — as far as the contents comported in some 
measure with their own religious sentiment— as 
records of revealed wisdom; in their backward 
intellectual condition, moreover, they could not 
fail to he impressed with matter so unfamiliar. In 
the work of translation, however, as well as later 
in transcribing and renewing dilapidated texts, 
they themselves learned the art of literary com- 

osition. Thus, if they found that these strange 

ocuments made no mention of, e.g,, ‘the Jordan,’ 
the hath of immersion, or anything else that they 
could have wished to discover in them, they added 
what was required, while fragments of defective 
MSS they either inserted into others or put into 
such order as they could devise. From translation 
they advanced to redaction, and from redaction to 
independent composition. Such, then, was the 
genesis of the Mandsean literature ; it consists 
essentially of borrowed matter. The circumstance 
that very diverse cycles of conception had a place 
in this material stimulated the Mandsean scholars 
to attempt the task of combining one with another, 
and of mediating between the different views. This, 
again, explains the development of the Mandsean 
theology, and it also accounts for the confusioh 
that prevails in it. 

The Mandseans never had an orthodox system of 
theology. Their authors busied themselves with 
the motley materials that had accumulated in 
their minds only with a view to reproducing the 
narrative of the creation of the world and of the 
human race in a fresh and improved form ; and the 
one central thought that guides all their efforts is 
the necessity of explaining the harsh lot of the 
devout Mandsean in his earthly circumstances, and 
of giving him the strongest possible assurance that 
his soul will return again to the bright and joyful 
realm which 5b its true home. 

23 . The religious beliefs of the Mandaean writers, 
—Amid all the conceptions and the varied views 
with which the Mandsean writers became familiar, 
and notwithstanding all the reverent interest with 
which they received the new materials, they never 
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surrendered the traditional religious practice of 
their people, although their ideas of the benefits 
to be derived from the bath of immersion under- 
went a process of refinement in conformity 'with 
the development of their theology, 

From the heterogeneous Gnostic trains of thought 
by which these theologians were influenced there 
arose, in course of time, a distinctively Mandsean 
religious belief, which can be traced without diffi- 
culty in most sections of the Genzd writings. The 
main features of that belief are as follows. Far 
above, beyond the heaven of the planets, there is a 
world full of light and splendour, where dwell the 
Life (as the supreme deity) and other divine beings, 
or where, according to another phase of doctrine, 
the ‘ exalted king of light/ surrounded by hosts of 
angels, sits enthroned. From that realm the soul 
of man derives its origin— the soul of Adam and 
the souls of his descendants in the Mandsean com- 
munity. Far beneath, again, is the world of dark- 
ness with its black waters. Part of it has been 
‘ thickened,* brought into a solid state ; this is the 
earth inhabited by mankind. The earth has now 
the black water upon the south ; upon the north 
it stretches over lofty mountains to the world of 
light ; from that world the rivers descend by way 
or the mountains; and thus the Mandseans, by 
bathing in the * living* water of the rivers, main- 
tain their connexion with the higher realm. The 
souls of the devout dwell upon this earth as in a 
foreign land. Here, meanwhile, evil spirits reign, 
akin to the powers of darkness now immured— the 
deities of other peoples and other creeds— and it is 
they and their creatures or servants who make life 
a torment for the Mandseans. Hence the believer 
waits with earnest longing for his salvation, i.e, 
Ms deliverance from this earthly existence.^ At 
the hour of death a divine being descends from the 
world of light, and, as the ‘liberator,* takes the 
soul from the body, and bears it upwards through 
the celestial spheres to the world of light and of 
the Great Life. 

24. The Mandaean typology, — The soul of the 
Mandaean, until the hour of its deliverance, is 
sustained by the symbolism of the ritual elaborated 
by the priests. Confessors of the true faith are 
plants of the world of light ox of MandS, d*hayyfi 
(R 89 f., 220, 151, etc,), and they are summoned to 
their most important religious duty in the words 
yardnd (R 17. 20), ‘ Make the river sprout* or 
‘ blossom ’ p. 99 f . ; MS^ p. 163, note). What is 

implied here is that the water streams from the 
world of eternal life and infuses life into those who 
bathe in it, so that they may be said fco spring from 
the river like plants. They were also required, 
however, to mark their brow with the living water, 
and. likewise drink of it (the draught is called 
‘gushing’), partake of a loaf (the loaf is termed 
pehtd, ‘opening,* ‘unlocking*), etc. ; and those who 
take part in these ceremonies have a share in the 
benign fountains of the better world— in the great 
baptism in the heavenly Jordan, in the gushing of 
radiance, in that treasure of the Light which is to 
be opened. The liturgical recitations {drdsi) were 
meant to represent the beams (drafSt) of splendour 
which would flow from the house of the Life to 
meet the soul as it sped upwards from the earth 
{MSt p. 49), etc. The ultimate ground of trust, 
however, was always the ceremony of immersion ; 
thus in R 18. 13 we read : 

" Your token is the token of the living water, by which you 
ascend to the place of the Light’ 

At the ceremony of immersion — ^originally this 
itself was the sign— -it was the practice, as early 
as the period of the Gmzdy to utter names, viz. 
those of the Great First Life (R 196. 8 ; or of the 

1 The Christian belief in a redemption from spiritual evil, 
from the dominion of Satan and the power of sin, is quite 
foreign to lHandnan thought. 


king of light, R lit) and Mand^ d’hayyg (JO, 
p. 104 f.). 

To their ovm rite of immersion, whether per- 
formed, as was usually the case, by the individual 
himself, or, as on feast-days, with the co-operation 
of a priest, or administered to children, the Mand- 
seans applied the term mashutd (nnusKD, presum- 
ably for NnpDSKD j the odd pronunciation given by 
Siouffi, masoucbtta [French], could be approximately 
correct only for the plural form of the noun), a 
word which certainly comes from the Sem. verb 
(the sound of v is lost in Mand.), which the 
Mandeeans use exclusively in connexion with the re- 
ligious practice in question (cf. § 38}. For Christian 
baptism, on the other hand, the writers of the Genzd 
persistently employ the term used in the Syrian 

Church, mdmdditd (xnniDKD=s]A-»3Cl!iQiAD) and 
the Afel forms of They contemn and 

vilify the Christian ceremony because it is per- 
formed not in ‘living,* but in (or with) ‘cut-ofi[* 
water. 

25. KuStfi. — ^In the ethical and religious sections 
of the Mandsean literature much is said about 
7cu$td, ‘straightness,* ‘rectitude,* ‘veracity.* In 
the ritual the ceremony of immersion included a 
gesture called ‘putting forth huHdt this being 
identical with what is described in several texts as 
a stretching out of the hand ‘from the bath of 
immersion,* or (after the performance of some other 
religious duty) ‘before Mandfi. d*hayy6.* The 
gesture was made with the right hand, and it 
corresponds to the clasp of hands with which the 
soul would be welcomed by the Life and other 
great celestial beings when it reached the world 
of light. It was an outward manifestation of the 
upright mind and of loyal devotion. Further par- 
ticulars regarding the religious ceremonies, which 
were constantly being increased and rendered more 
complex by the priests, will be found in § 33 below, 
and more fully in MBy pp, 96-120, 221-226. 

26. Ceremonial purity. — In this period the idea 
of purity was recognized in the sense of a relation 
to the world of light so intimate that it carried 
with it exclusion from every object and condi- 
tion antipathetic to it Hibil zlw^, pure M^n&* ; 
L 116. 17, ‘ the Jordan of the Life, from which I 
have taken purity*). The laws already mentioned 
regarding food came to the Mandseans through the 
medium of the ethical code in the doctrine of the 
king of light, as did also the injunction that 
husbands and wives should ‘wash themselves with 
water * after cohabitation, and women after men- 
struation. It was only later that the command- 
ment of ablution was extended to many other 
occasions of life (Siouffi, cited in MBy p. 951). 

27. Prayers* — Among the Mandseans prayer was 
known as ‘compassion^ or ‘petition and praise.* 
According to the ethical code just mentioned, 
believers must rise to pray thrice in the day-time, 
and twice during the night, but in other texts, 
apparently of Judseo-Ghristian origin, the only 
prayers enjoined are one in the morning, one at 
the seventh hour of the day, and one before sunset, 
while in one passage (B 300) prayer in the night- 
time is actually forbidden. We read also of a 
‘ man * who (like the archangel Michael among the 
Jews) receives the prayers, and stores or preserves 
them in the treasure-house of the Life (R 221 1 , 300). 
In the later redaction of a regulation in the ethicM 
code the believer is commanded to ask a blessing 
upon fl.esh-food before eating (B 68 ; cf. MBy p. 94). 
The priests drew up short forms of prayer for these 
ordinances ; but for protection against distress and 
danger they regarded prayer in the proper sense as 
less effective than a long series of recitations fiom 
the ancient books. 

28. The masseqta.— The ceremony termed mm- 
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&eqtd,, ‘moTinting up/ ‘ascent/ consists exclusively 
of such, recitations, and is designed to help the souls 
of the departed if in their journey or flight to 
the better world they should be^ stopped by evil- 
disposed spirits or because of their own sms. The 
imagination of the Mandseans gave itself with zest 
to descriptions of this ascension and of the stations 
through which the soul must pass. Each station is 
pictured as a place where the adherents of a false 
religioni or various classes of sinful men, are kept 
in ward and punished, the term applied to such a 
place being matriX, or mattartd, i,e, ‘ward,’ ‘ place 
of custody,’ ‘prison. ’ Some of the descriptions con- 
tain features taken from Parsi-Gnostic sources, as, 
e.y., the ‘gates’ of the planets situated one above 
the other (mentioned as Mithraic in Origen, c. Cds, 
vi. 22 ; cf. MSf p. xii), or the guardian spirits who 
come to meet the soul, and — in the latest GenzSi, 
texts — the tree of life, the balance in which the 
soul is weighed, the judge of the dead, etc. [MB) 
p. 195 f. ; so, in the Vatican Dtvdri) heasts of prey 
lie in wait for the soul). The souls of the devout 
pass all the wards without molestation, because, 
according to the tractates of the GemX which 
describe the ascension (x. R and iv. It), they give 
the ‘ name and sign ’ that^ they have ‘ taken from 
the waves of the water,’ Le. because they profess 
the Mandsean faith and thus show that they belong 
to the world of light. In place of this name and 
sign, however, the hymns of the Genzd (about 120 
pieces), all of which find their themes in the destiny 
of the soul, its imprisonment in the body, its release, 
and its journey home to the world of light, insist 
rather upon the necessity of good works ^ with 
these was probably associated a devout spirit (cf., 
6,g,y L 101. 3 : ‘ I loved the Life, and Manda d’hayyl 
dwelt in my heart’). It is but seldom, however, 
that we find in these hymns even a few words re- 
ferring to the religious practice of the Mandseans 
or to the ‘ J oi*dan. ’ The explanation of this curious 
fact we take to be as follows. The mass^gtSi for 
the dead is in reality a Mandsean imitation of a 
corresponding ceremony in the Parsi religion. Ac- 
cording to Parsi doctrine, the soul, after leaving 
the body, is received by its own good thoughts, 
words, and works— which assume the form of a 
beautiful maiden — and by them is led across the 
narrow Chinvat bridge, or guarded against other 
objects of fear. Now the hymns in the Genzd are 
simply massegtii hymns, i.e., they were composed 
for use in the Mandman ceremony. They are the 
work of Mandsean writers, as cannot be doubted in 
view of the matter incorporated in them, but in 
composing them the writers must have let their 
thoughts be guided bjr the example of the Parsi 
ceremony and the Parsi texts. 

29. Mandaean poetry. — Although the majority of 
the Mandaean hymns can lay little claim to real 

oetio merit, they show at least that the Mandaeans 

id not deal with their religious knowledge on 
purely intellectual lines, bub found in it a source 
of true emotion, and the spirit that inspires them 
seems to be one of sincere and genuine emotion. 
As a specimen of the mas$egt6, hymns we give here 
one of the most pleasing (L 89f.)j it should be 
premised that the use of the expression ‘ my con- 
flict’ rests upon the idea that the soul is entangled 
in the body and in its earthly conditions generally 
—an entanglement that is dissolved at death. 

1 , 'How 1 rejoice 1 How my heart doth rejoice! How I 
rejoice on the cUiy when my conflict is dissolved, and I eo to 
the place oe the Life. 

I fly and 1 go. At the ward of S^mefi f* the sun*] I arrived. 
I utter a call : “ Who tafceth me past the ward of SfLmeS ? ** 

“ Thy merit and thy works and thine alms and thy well-doine* 
take thee past the ward of SS-meS.” ' 

Strophes 2, 8,^, and 6 are all mere repetitions of the first, 
except that for SaraeS they substitute respectively the moon, 
fire, the seven, andBUha. The hymn then proceeds : 

8. * How I rejoice I How my heart doth rejoice I How I 


rejoice on the day when my conflict is dissolved, and I go to 
the place of the Life. 

I fly and I go. I arrived at the water-brooks. As I arrived 
at the water-brooks, the radiant beam (?jKVT nnis) came forth to 
meet me. He took me by my right hand and led me through 
the water-brooks. They [the celestial beings appointed for the 
purpose] brought splendour and clothed me with it; they 
brought their light and wrapped me round with it Life reclined 
upon life, and found its own life ; its own life it found.’ 

Here follow a few sentences composed of ancient formulsB ; 
their construction and, in part, their sense are difficult to 
make out. 

30. The Mandaeans under Sasanian rule.— The 
Mandseans never played a part in the field of 
politics. As long as they were allowed to go about 
their daily tasks without interference, their frame 
of mind was one of entire content. They were in 
no sense a warlike people, and their whole history, 
as well as their literature, shows that they were 
able to offer only a weak resistance to persecution 
and attacks upon their religion. 

Babylonia, m the period preceding its conquest 
by the Arabs, belonged to the empire of the Sasani- 
ans. We cannot say whether the Mandaean hatred 
of the Jews was kindled by documents embodying 
an anti- Jewish Gnosis; it may perhaps date from 
the first half-century of our era, when a number of 
rapacious Jewish satraps, as related by Josephus 
[Ant. XVIII. ix. 1 ff. [§ 310 fif, ed. Niese]), provoked 
the whole population to an outbreak against them- 
selves and their compatriots. 

The Sasanians persecuted the Manichseans and 
the Christians who adhered to Borne, but they 
spared the Nestorian Church, which was subject 
to the State, and the peaceable Mandseans. The 
latter, however, were sometimes ill-treated by 
Christian monks who went to them as missionaries. 
In the Genzd (xvi. B) we find an account of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and worship, and (i. and 
ii, B) we are told that the attempts to convert the 
Mandseans were not always carried out ‘with 
sweetness’ — with discourses and promises — hut 
were also supported by force. In that satrapy, 
doubtless, the Nestorian Church had at one time 
sufidcient mfl.uence to have the soldiery employed 
on its behalf ; and, accordingly, we read (B 28. 16) ; 

‘ When He [the ‘ Saviour Jesus ’] compels you, say, “ We are 
thine ” ; but in your hearts acknowledge Him not, and deny not 
the word of your lord, the exalted king of light ; for hidden 
things are not manifest to the lying Messiah,* 

31. In the period of the Arabian invasion; mi- 
gration. — ^Then (c. A.D, 650) came the incursion of 
the Muslim Arabs, and the collapse of the Sasanian 
empire. Certain late portions of the Genzd make 
reference to the gate and the demons of the planet 
Mars, ‘Nirig [Nergal] who is called the Arab 
'AbdalA* 

* The whole earth is made subject to his throne * ; to his 
followers all things fall a prey ; * day after day they make war 
and shed blood, and are ever an oppression to the tribe of the 
souls, and to the great family of the Life ’ ; ‘ and there are also 
many souls of the great family of the Life who go over to them, 
and.deny the name of the Life. . . Intheir distress the devout 
Mandaeans comforted themselves with the thought that the 
wicked ‘Abdaia had fallen into one of the infernal prisons, 
where his followers take him to task, asking why they now 
suffer torments in the realm of darkness while ‘ the servants of 
the alien [i.e. MandS. d'hayyfeh against whom we drew the 
sword, mount up to the world of light’ (JfJB, p. 162 f.). 

It must have heeu about this period, iu the 7th 
or 8th cent. A.D., that most of the Mandmans, 
having reached the limits of endurance, gave way 
before the Muslim Arabs, and migrated from 
Babylonia to the adjacent districts of Persia. It 
is possible that the minority, as found later on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, had for a time ostensibly 
adopted Islam, or that they concealed themselves 
among the adjoining marshes. 

32. Restoration of the cultus. — Tractate xxvii. B 
may be interpreted as a summons to a meeting of 
the Mandaean communities either on the banks of 
the rivers of Khfizistan or (after peace had been 
restored) in their old home; it is a manifesto in 
which ‘ we, the Tarmidfls,’ turn with prayer and 
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adjuration to the Mandseans of both sexes to urge 
them to fulfil their religious duties. The people 
are to come on Sundays to the temple (lit. ‘ dwell- 
ing’ ; down to modern times it was nothing more 
than a small house with gabled roof), where, in 
becoming order, they are to stand praying behind 
the Tarmidds, to take part in the communion, etc. 
This tractate is unmistakably one of the very latest 
compositions in the Genzd, and is a documentary 
witness to the rise of an ecclesiastical organization 
among the Mandseans. In earlier texts the term tar- 
mid$ (tor h’d!?!!), like the corresponding word iia.drpra.i 
in the NT, means simpler ‘believers^; but by this 
time it was the name which the priests applied to 
themselves. The institution of Sunday, as is shown 

by its designation as haUahhd (]jaijifc-0|,.»i ; of. 

Peshitta of Mt 28^), was adopted by the Mandseans 
from ’ Syro-Christian usage, though, of course, 
through the medium of documents of whose origin 
they were ignorant. The manifesto urges the due 
observance of the day (ifJS, pp. 88, 90). The 
religious ceremonies enjoined are those of old: 
immersion, performed by the individual himself or 
applied by parents to children, the stretching forth 
of the right hand, and the partaking of communion- 
bread. Everything is as yet quite primitive, in 
harmony with the fact that the tarmtd^^ * priests,’ 
are still hardly distinguishable from the malfdnk, 

‘ teachers,’ reverence for 'whom had been enjoined 
in the moral code (cf. § 13). 

33. Introduction of new ceremonies by the 
priests.— In the period that immediately followed 
the priests formed themselves into an organized 
body and gradually amplified the religious cere- 
monial with rites requiring the co-operation of an 
official celebrant, or, at least, elaborated such rites 
from the traditional usages, and conjoined them 
with the simple ceremonies of earlier times. Even 
towards the close of the period of the Qmzd as 
attested in the latest sections of that work (cf. 
MB^ p. 104), we find, besides the rite of marking 
the forehead with water from the river, a sign 
made with oil ; a certain mixture was prescribed, 
and was to be prepared and applied by the priests. 
The draught of ‘living’ water was duplicated, 
being taken once from the individual’s own hand 
and once ftrom the priest’s bowl [qanind). The 
priesthood ventured even to institute, in addition 
to the ordinary communion-bread, a host of higher 
order, the ‘ superior which was reserved for 

themselves and the oalm&nSls (see below). They 
also instituted a sacrament for the dying (cf. MB^ 
p. 82), and, in addition to the masseqtd or the dead, 
one for the living. The latter was an eight days’ 
ceremony, and conferred upon the person concerned 
the title of Mmdnd * blessed perfect one,’ as 
well as priestly rank; he was thenceforward re- 
garded as dead to the world, and had to abstain 
from sexual intercourse. The ordinary immersions 
performed by the individual Mandsean as time and 
opportunity permitted— every day, morning and 
evening (Le-Gouz, Voyaae et ohscrvatioTiSy p, 301), 
or only on Sundays and feast days, and the days 
preceding them (Siouffi, La Behgion des Souhbas^ 
p. 83)— could still be regularly performed without 
priestly assistance. About tliis time, however, an 
annual festival was introduced at which aU the 
members of a community assembled upon the bank 
of a river. This celebration, conducted by a priest, 
included, in its first part, all the|ceremonies requir- 
ing to be performed in the river and with river 
water ; but here the priest, using his right hand, 
submerged the layman three times ; thrice, too, 
he made the sign upon the recipient’s forehead, 
and thrice, with his own hand, gave him water to 
drink [Qolastd, fol. 9. 32 ff.). Further, the first 
immersion of children now assumed the form of a 


baptism administered by a priest with one or two 
assistants (for texts and references bearing upon 
these baptisms cf. MB^ pp. 221-224). 

34. Ceremonies wrongly interpreted by Euro- 
peans. — The assertion that the Mandseans worship 
the cross rests upon references in the Narratio of 
Ignatius a Jesu (p. 38), and is due to misappre- 
hension. What actually takes place is that at 
great festivals a priest of higher rank sticks a few 
cane rods into the ground close together and cross- 
wise, and that he renders homage to this symbol. 
The structure is termed ‘ beams of splendour,’ and 
may thus be regarded as symbolizing the world of 
light. 

Reports dating from the 17th cent, agree in 
stating that it was the practice of the Mandseans 
in Basra to sacrifice a fowl once a year, and Jean 
Th6yenot writes that he himself had witnessed ‘ la 
sacrifice de la poule ’ on the 2nd of November 1665. 
Since, however, the Mandsean religion does not per- 
mit animal sacrifices, such statements refer in all 
likelihood to the fowl whose blood was used in 
preparing the special host mentioned above. Ac- 
cording to Siouffi, the ‘ superior pehtd ’ was made 
but once a year, and Avas in the form of baked 
wheaten cakes, each of which was sprinkled on 
both sides with four drops of sesame oil and four 
drops of the blood of a newly-killed pigeon. The 
dead bird was afterwards buried in the temple, 
presumably with a view to ratifying its slaughter 
as a sacred act. The act was thus in no sense a 
sacrifice, and it is so little in keeping with the 
fabric of the Mandsean cult that its institution can 
be characterized only as a gross blunder on the 
part of the priests. 

35. The priestly hierarchy; an order of con- 
fession in the Persian settlement.— The priestly 
system included the following grades : pupus, who 
were in training from their fifth or seventh year ; 
assistants employed in the sacred ceremonies ; 
priests, who had to pass an examination and be 
ordained ; and high priests, chosen by the ordinary 
priests from their own number. The name applied 
to an assistant (and perhaps also to a pupil) was 
§gandd or STcandd (cf. MS, p. 169), and to a priest, 
tarmtdd, while a high priest bore the Persian title 
of ganzihrd, ‘ treasurer.^ Each priest had his own 
dishes and table, and partook of food and drink 
apart from the others ; but his wife, by a special 
consecration, might sit with him at meals. There 
are numerous data which seem to indicate that the 
clericalizing of the Mandsean cult was carried 
furthest in the Persian settlement. Besides the 
title of the high priest, the names of several 
articles of priestly attire (rastd) are Persian words 
— tdgd, kanzald, pandd^id- The priest’s seal-ring 
(Siouffi, ‘ le chauniiavar’) bears the device, ‘ Name 
of Yd war ziwd ’ ; had the inscription originated in 
Babylonia, it would have been ‘Name of Mandd 
d’hayyd.’ Again, while the Narratio of Ignatius 
(p. 23) shows distinctly that the Mandseans of Ba^ra 
kneAV nothi^ of the practice of confessing to a 
priest, Sioum’s informant, who appears to have 
studied in Persia, teUs of a form of confession 
according to which the sinner, npon making a 
penitent acknowledgment of his sins, three times 
receives absolution for the same sin, i.e., he is 
assured of the remission of future penalty ; but 
after the third time further transgression can be 
expiated only by certain good works. The passage 
of the Gmza to which appeal is made in support 
of this ordinance simply enjoins that the devout 
shall thrice ‘re-erect^ apostates or transgressors 
before casting them out of the community. 

36. Final redaction of the Genzd writings. — 
Persian loan-words are found even in the oldest 
Mandsean texts, but names like Ydwar (‘ friend,’ 
‘ helper ’), Sfini, and Bahrdm ( Yerethraghna) could 
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hardly have come into vogue among the Mandseans 
except on Persian soil. When, accordingly, in 
many tractates we find these names ^ talcing the 
place of the undoubtedly more ancient Mandd 
d'hayy^, and when we observe that m others, in 
passages where the bearer of that epithet is men- 
tioned, it is added that he is also called S^m, 
Y^war, etc,, it seems highly probable that most of 
the tractates in the Genzd underwent their final 
redaction, i.e, attained their present form, in the 
Persian province. 

37 , Religious decadence; obsolescence of the 

language. — By the time when the ‘Abhasid khalifs 
had established peace and order throughout their 
domains, the Mandgean religion had passed its 
zenith. The desire for knowledge and the spirit 
of enthusiasm were quenched ; the theological 
activities that had been earnestly directed towards 
a solution of life’s enigmas had spent themselves, 
and had given place — as in the writers of the 
DrdSi and the Bidrd d^Yahyd—to placid 

dialectics and fable-making. The soul which 
knew that it had come forth from a better world 
and would again behold its primal abode was no 
longer a well-spring of sacred lyric ; the Mandsean 
had, in fact, become familiarized with his faith, 
and was now anxious simply to bring his store of 
ancient hymns into order, to keep it intact, and to 
use it properly. It was in this period that the 
Mandseans gathered their writings into collections, 
and composed the liturgical directions or regula- 
tions comprised in the Qolastd, the Marriage 
Formulary^ and the Paris Dtvdn. Moreover, living, 
as they now did, in isolated groups among peoples 
of other faiths, they gradually lost the use of their 
ancestral dialect, and Arabic, which had made 
its way into these districts, became their ver- 
nacular, though Mandsean still maintained its 
place ^ in religious worship. In the process of 
organizing the ritual every ceremony came to he 
introduced and concluded with recitations from 
the sacred books ; in the masseqtd, indeed, the 
recitations constituted the main element, and, ; 
according to Siouffi, this ceremonial, designed to I 
succour the departed lasted for seven days. Since, ! 
however, the teachings of the Qenzd required all j 
believers to engage in such recitations, the priests ! 
endeavoured, by instructmg the young, to confer ; 
upon the laity the ability to read and, as far as ^ 
possible, to understand the texts, although their I 
own learning was doubtless almost wholly confined I 
to a knowledge of the liturgy and a traditional | 
understanding of their own language. ’ 

38 . The Sabians of the Qur’an ; Mughtasila 
and Mandseans. — ^In the Qur’an we find three 
passages (ii. 59, v. 73 ; of. xxii. 17) in which the Jews, j 
the Na^arseans (Christians), and the §ahians are 
assured of relimous toleration. The famous Muslim 
scholar al-Maaudi, writing in the 10th cent., speaks 
of Chaldsean or Babylonian Sabians * whose rem- 
nants live to-day in villages* among the swamps 
between Wasit and Ba^ra,’ states that in their 
prayers they turn to the pole-star and Capricorn, 
and describes them as ‘those who wear girdles’ 
(S. de Sacy, Notices et extraits, viii. i. [1810] 132 fil). 
The Mandseans turned towards the north, and 
wore the girdle. Moreover, the Kitdh ahlihrist 
(p. 340, 1 . 26) states that the Sabians of the 
marshes are the Mughtasila, a word meaning 

‘ those who wash themselves,’ and it also declares 
that they wash all their food — a practice which, so 
far at least as flesh-food is concerned, is also en- 
joined in the Qenzd, To these Mughtasila, how- 
ever, the same writer ascribes a doctrine of dualism 
—a thing quite unknown in the Mandsean docu- 
ments ; and he also states that many of them still 
worship the stars, while, on the other hand, the 
guarantee of toleration in the Qu/Sn assumes that 


the Sabians believe in One God (and in the Last 
Judgment). To account for these references to 
the Mughtasila there seem to he two alternative 
hypotheses at our disposal : we may suppose either 
that the Sabians of the marshes were descendants 
of that group of originally heathen baptists of 
Babylonia which did not share the religious de- 
velopment of the Mandseans, or that some of the 
Mandasans had taken refuge from the Arabs in 
the swamps (§ 31 ), and there, while adhering to 
their custom of bathing and washing, had adopted 
new and alien doctrines. For further particulars 
regarding the Mughtasila cf. art. Blkesaites, 
vol. v. p. 268. 

The passages in the QuFan and the name 
‘ Sabians ’ would apply most approximately to the 
Mandseans. The Mandmans, in speaking of their 
practice of immersion, always employ forms of 
the verbal root pns, as, e.g,, in R 286. 1 : p'Nia 
‘who immerse their sons and their 
daughters ’ ; by their Arab neighbours they were 
termed Subba down even to recent times, and in 
European accounts dating from the 17th cent, 
they were called ‘ Sabbi,’ ‘ Sabbei,’ ‘ Sabi,’ ‘ Sab^i’ 
— the termination being that of the Ital. or Lat. 
plural. The name may formerly have covered the 
Mughtasila as well, and the latter possibly also 
came under the references of the Qur’an. As 
regards the Mandseans, we have already seen that, 
as an outcome of the doctrine of the king of light, 
they had become monotheists, and that they be- 
lieved in a future retribution. 

39 . Ostensible Christianity of the Mandaeans. — 
The toleration extended to the Sabians by no 
means secured for the Mandseans 'a condition of 
life satisfactory in every respect. In course of 
time — perhaps more than once — circumstances 
arose in which they thought it better to be re- 
garded as Christians. As, however, besides the 
name of * Mand4y5,’ they had also adopted that by 
which the Christians were known, viz, ‘ N4s6r%6 ’ 
—in the Genzd the latter is actually used more 
frequently than the former— it would demand no 
great effort on their part to say that they were 
Christians. If, e.gr., they no longer wished to be 
regarded as akin to the Sabians dwelling in the 
marshes, or if they hoped to evade a tax imposed 
specifically on the Sabians, they would probably 
assume the Christian name without misgiving. 
According to Ignatius a Jesu [Narratio, i., a 
chapter written by himself), the Mandseans of 
Basra believed that Muhammad had granted 
them a document guaranteeing their safety, but 
that his successors had not respected it. Ignatius 
also states that the Mandseans were formerly 
united with the Chaldsean Christians, but that, 
about one hundred and seventy years before his 
time, they had renounced the authority of the 
Bab;!^lonian patriarch and abandoned the name of 
‘Christians.’ If we qualify this statement by 
saying that the Mandsean communities had at one 
time joined hands with the Church — ^though only 
for a while— it will he quite correct. 

The Arabian writer, J^amza I|fahani (belonging, like the two 
Arabian writers already cited, to the 10th cent.;, affirms that 
the true §abians, i.e. those whom the Qur’an has in view, were 
heretical Ohristians, * living between the desert and the 
swamps.’ This opinion may have arisen from a fusion of vague 
reports about the Mandseans and the Mughtasila, and it might 
possibly be taken as indirect evidence that as early as the lOth 
cent, the Mandseans desired to be regarded as Christians. On 
the other hand, a Muslim might quite well think of all the 
Fabians, by reason of their baptistic practices, as belonging to 
the Christian body. 

The Mandaeans as * Christians of St, John.’ 
— The Portuguese monks through whose reports 
the existence of the Mandaeans was first made 
known in Europe asserted that they were descended 
from the disciples of John the Baptist (cf . a letter 
from Pietro della Valle, dated June 1622), and 
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from that time, in treatises and text-books of 
Church History, they have been referred to and 
regarded (on the ground of Ac 18-® 19^®^*) as Christ- 
iani S. loannis, ‘Christians of St. John.’ It 
was not without some suj)port from their own 
side that this designation gained currency. A 
number of Mandeeans who had transferred their 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church visited 
Rome in the period between 1652 and 1660, and 
Abraham Echellensis, who cultivated a most 
friendly intercourse with them in order to gain 
the fullest possible information regarding their 
characteristics and doctrine, was told by them 
that their people called themselves ‘Na^arseans 
of Yahy^’— though in Arabic only, the qualifying 
phrase peihaps meaning that they did not call 
themselves so in their own religious language, or 
among themselves, hut that they adopted the name 
only in their intercourse with people of a different 
faith ,* at all events the phrase implies that they 
did not speak of themselves as kri§tidn6 (R 55. 14, 
282. 12). 

John the Baptist is mentioned in a single tractate 
only (cf, § II), which long lay almost unnoticed 
by the Mandseans, hut at length, when the final 
additions and a number of titles to the writings of 
the Genzd came to he formulated (R 67. 23, 188. 
26, 213. 10, 218. 23), a period opened in which the 
Mandseans turned to the figure of the Baptist 
with intense interest, and it is worthy of note 
that his old name Ydhann^ (which they pronounce 
Yfihdn^) was now expanded to Yahyd-Y6haxinfi, 
or was sometimes simply superseded by YahyA 
Yahyd is the Arabic form of the name — ^the form 
by which the Baptist is mentioned and highly ex- 
tolled in the Qur’an (iii. 34, vi. 86, xix. 1^15). 
May we not, therefore, venture to suppose that 
the reason why the writers of this period bring 
John into such prominence and make him a hero 
of their people was that they had already begun to 
refer to him, in the presence of the Muslim authori- 
ties, as the prophet of their religion ? Henceforth 
they could claim, whenever and wherever they 
thought fit, to rank as ‘N^sbr^y^ d’Yahyb,’— a 
name which, to all except themselves, conld mean 
nothing else than ‘ Christians of John.’ 

Einally, they are said actually to have introduced 
the name of Yahyfi-Yfilifin^ into their baptismal 
formula, and [to have done so, m fact, by speaking 
of the rite itself as having been instituted by God, 
by Mandb. d’hayyb, and hj John (cf. MB, p. 225, 
on Siouffi’s authority). This innovation would 
seem to he best explained as a result of the lesson 
constantly impressed upon the Mandaeans by 
Roman Catholic missionaries during the 17th cent., 
viz. that their baptism was only the baptism of 
John mentioned in Ac 18“ 19^ and as a counter- 
stroke to the attempts to bring them within the 
Roman Catholic fold. 

41. In the period of the Portuguese ascendancy 
in the Persian Gulf.— In the 16th cent, the Portu- 
guese dominated the Indian Ocean, establishing 
themselves securely at Goa on the Indian and at 
Muscat on the Arabian coast, and in the harbours 
of Ceylon. They forced their way into the Persian 
Gulf, and on the coast of Persia made the island 
of Hormuz the base of their military forces ; and 
with the pasha of the district of Basra they reached 
an agreement by which, in return for annual gifts, 
he permitted them to have a tradin^station in 
Ba§ra, and promised to protect it. The Portuguese 
soldiers and traders were everywhere followed by 
the Jesuits, who founded missions, and secured 
the government of such settlements as ‘ Christian 
territories’ according to the regulaHons of the 
Buquisition. Thus Portuguese monks came to 
Ba^ra, where they obtained a house and made one 
of its rooms into a church, their hope being to win 


for the Roman faith more particularly the schis- 
niatic (Nestorian and Armenian) Christians living 
in the district. Their attention, however, would 
soon be attracted by the Mandseans, for the number 
of the latter in Basra and its neighbourhood in 
the 17 th cent, was still estimated at 14,000-15,000, 
while in the city itself they are said to have formed 
the majority of the population (Le-Gouz). Decades 
may have elapsed, however, before the monks 
learned that the ‘ Sahbi’ held John the Baptist in 
honour and baptized their children, and so came 
to believe that this haptistic people were already 
semi-Christians, and needed only a little instruc- 
tion in order to become good Catholics. The 
Discursus which Ignatius issued as a supplement 
to the Narratio provides the arguments to be 
employed in persuading the Mandsean priests ; but 
the latter were not to be won over by such simple 
means. Thereupon the missionaries, bent upon 
gaining their end, induced the pasha to order the 
Sahbi, under threat of fines or bodily penalties, to 
attend the Roman Catholic place of worship and 
observe Sunday according to the Christian practice 
of resting from servile work on that day. In this 
way the work of conversion was set on foot, sup- 
ported, however, by doles of food and clothing to 
the children of the poorer Mandseans. 

About this time the Mandsean communities suf- 
fered a considerable loss from another cause. In the 
early years of the 17th cent, the Portuguese found 
that their commei*cial monopoly on the Persian 
coast was challenged, and by way of strengthen- 
ing their powers of defence they resorted to the 
employment of mercenaries. To the Portuguese 
cantonments the Mandmans are said to have 
flocked in vast numbers from Ba§ra, and, no 
doubt, from Persia also — people who, of course, 
had there barely managed to live. In their new 
capacity they were instructed in the Christian 
faith and received Christian baptism (Le-Gouz, 
della Valle), 

The fortified inshore island of Hormuz, which 
commanded the entrance to the Persian Gulf, was 
invested by British merchantmen and the military 
forces of the ‘Duke’ of Shiraz in 1622, and sur- 
rendered on the 1st of May of that year. The 
prestige of the Portuguese was at an end ; their 
missionaries withdrew from Basra, and the Mand- 
jeans once more enjoyed freedom in their religious 
services. Of the Cliristian converts some embraced 
Islam, while the rest reverted to their ancestral 
faith — ‘ et ne s’en conserva pas quatre Chretiens ’ 
(Le-Gouz). 

42. In Basra in the time of Ignatius a Jesu. — 
The place of the Portuguese Jesuits was taken by 
an Italian mission of Cisealced Carmelites under 
the leadership of Ignatius a Jesu. Within a few 
years Ignatius came to realize that great or lasting 
results would never he secured among the Mand- 
fieans while they lived in Persia, and he devised 
the plan of persuading them to emigrate to Christ- 
ian territories. From the Portuguese viceroy in 
the Indian Ocean he obtained a guarantee chat 
Mandaeans who so desired would receive grants of 
land in the colonies under the ^ceregal authority, 
on condition that they would give their alle^ance 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The oiler of 
settlements in Ceylon was accepted by many who 
were eventually rejected because they insisted 
upon being allowed to take their priests with them 
and to remain loyal to their faith j but, notwith- 
standing this, a npmher of Mandseans w'ere sent 
forth, such migrations having taken place, as has 
been ascertained by Assemani from documents of 
the Oongr&goetio de propaganda fide, in the years 
1629> 1633, 1646, and 1650. The whole affair, 
however, came to very little, and all that Ignatius 
himself says of it is that he had once s^t to the 
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viceroy of Goa a number of men who were to act 
as the spokesmen of their people, and also to look 
for suitable residences in Ceylon, and that at length 
other fiity Mandaeans, some of them with their 
wives and children, had set out for Muscat. It 
may be remarked that between 1638 and 1658 the 
Portuguese were gradually expelled from Ceylon 
by the Dutch. 

43, Numerical strength of the Mandgean com~ 
raunities in the 17th century. — Information regard- 
ing the numerical strength of the Mandseans and 
their didusion in the contiguous provinces of 
Turkey and Persia — as found, probably, m the 
first half of the 17th cent. — is provided by a map 
published in Paris by Melchisedech Thdvenot in 
1663. This map, which, unfortunately, bears no 
date, embraces the area throughout which the 
Mandasan communities were scattered, and gives 
on its lower margin a list of the townships in which 
they were located and the number of families in 
each community. We find an aggregate of 3279 
families living in 31 settlements. By far the largest 
figm*e, exactly 2000, is conjoined with l^uwaiza, 
in Persia ; ^ next comes Tina with 600 families and 
Ba§ra with 400, then, one place with 60, two with 
30, and others with numbers ranging from 2 to 20, ! 
while to four place-names a dotted line is attached, i 
and to several others only a stroke. We shall ! 
thus hardly err in assuming a total of some 3400 I 
families. 

44. Reports of European travellers since 1650. 
—Ignatius a Jesu left Basra in 1660 or 1651, and 
the Christians no longer endeavoured to win the 
Mandaeans for the Church. It is true that 
the mission-house was not abandoned, and that 
the banner of the Cross continued to wave from its 
roof, while the pasha still received his annual gift; 
hut, when Jean Th6venot lodged there in 1666, he 
found that it was tenanted ozuy by a single Italian 
monk, and that the church stood open for J prayer 
not only to Europeans, but to Nestorian and 
Armenian Christians. Shortly afterwards, when 
the station had once more been brought into work- 
ing order, its director, the Carmelite Archangelns 
a B. Theresia, was obliged to expend a consider- 
able sum of money to procure Mandaean MSS for 
Robert Huntington, who lived in Aleppo from 
1671 to 1681. The vendors were a couple of 
Mandseans, one of whom had to be assured upon 
oath that his co-religionists should never hear of 
the transaction, while the other had become a 
convert to IslStm. 

period then elapsed during which little 
or no information regarding the Mandseans reached 
Europe. Paragraphs devoted to them (and often 
referred to in encyclopaedias) in J. Chardin, Voyages, 
etc. (Paris, 168611'.), and E. Kaempfier, Amosni- 
tatum, etc., faso. v. (Lemgow, 1712), simply repeat 
accounts previously published. In 1765 Carsten 
Niebuhr visited Ba§ra and found that only a few 
‘Sabians’ lived there; he had their alphabet 
transcribed for him by a smith. Naval Lieu- 
tenant Ormsby, the friend of J. R. WeUsted, 
stayed at Hit for five days in 1833, and ascer- 
tained that the Mandseans had a community with 
a priest in that city, though neither there nor 
elsewhere could he learn anything about them but 
the most meagre details. 

^ The first European to gain really fresh informa- 
faon regarding the Mandaeans was the German 
Orientalist H, Petermann, who, in the spring of 
1854, spent three months in Sfiq es-§iytikh on the 
Euphrates, learned the Mandaean language from 
the local high priest YahyA (-Bfilad), and in the 
latter’s company was permitted to be present at a 

^ statement of Pietro della Talle, 

1622, the Mandsaana m Persia lived principally in 
of Kamalawa, nob far from ^uwaiaa. 


dating from 
the district 


number of ceremonies, including the five days’ 
baptismal festival. At length, however, a much 
greater addition to our knowledge was contributed 
by the information with which a grandson of this 
Yahy^ gratified the curiosity of N. JSiouffi, French 
vice-consul at Baghdad, in 1876. The fullness and 
accuracy of the communications are explained by 
the fact that the informant, before embracing 
Christianity when about twenty -five, had received 
an education q^ualifying him to become a Mand- 
sean priest, but it is necessary to state that his 
account of the Mandaean doctrines and legends 
was wholly dependent upon a late version, from 
which every difficulty had been expunged (cf. 
MB, pp. 17-’19), and that he could describe the 
methods and customs of his people only in their 
most recent phases of development. 

45. The Mandseans in the 19th century, — The 
books of Petermann and Sioufii contain observa- 
tions from which we may learn how the Mand- 
seans had fared in the long interval from the 
17th cent., and it would seem that in this period, 
too, the vicissitudes of their ordinary life were due 
to suftering and want. About the year 1800 
30 families in Shushter alone are said to have 
seceded to Islam, and ‘many Mandseans’ are re- 
ported to have done so about 1825. The great 
pestilence which ravaged Persia and Mesopotamia 
in 1831 carried off the entire priesthood with the 
I exception of two SganMs, and at some unspecified 
date the Mandseans forsook Ba^ra owing to its 
deadly climate. In the vicinity of flCuwaiza only 
25 families remained, all the rest having removed 
because the river (Kercha) had almost completely 
dried up, Suj es-Siyakh (which does not appear 
in the list subjoined to Th6venot’s map), or rather 
the village of Subbuye on the other side of the 
river, had become one of the main domiciles of 
the Mandseans (the ‘Subba’), and was named 
after them. The district, however, was ruled 
by a Bedawin shaikh^ who so afflicted the village 
with chicanery and extortion that about 200 of 
the 260 families composing the local Mandsean 
community abandoned it in 1863 and removed to 
Ammara on the Tigris, where the second largest 
community (about 100 families) had enjoyed a 
more favourable lot under Turkish rule, Peter- 
mann also mentions Qurna, at the confluence of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, with 40 families, 
and Muhammara, on the Shatt ai-'Arah below 
Ba^ra, with 4, as well as the ‘Persian towns of 
Dizful with 80, and Shushter with 34, He makes 
an aggregate of about 660 families, with 10 
priests. Siouffi mentions other 11 settlements, 
6 in Turkish and 5 in Persian territory, and his 
estimate of the total number of Mandseans is 
4000, of whom 1500 were males. These two 
enumerations bring us to the years 1854 and 1875 
respectively. Whether any Mandaean communities 
still exist the present writer is not in a position 
to say. 

Litkiutitre — i. On the ^ahians, Mughtasila, and Mandseans : 
D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, Petrograd, 
1866; G. Flugel, Mam, seine Lehre und seme Schnften, 
Leipzig, 1862, p. 133 fl.; w. Brandt, Blehasai, da. 1912, pp. 
184-151 (gives information regarding the Arabic data, mth 
translations, and discusses the question as to the origin of the 
Bab. practice of baptism). 

u. On the Mandseans in the 16th and 17th centuries ; Viaggi 
di Pietro della Valle il Pellegrino, La Persia, Borne, 1658, 
pp. 412-414; P. F. Ififnatius a Jesu and others, Marratio 
Oripinis, Rituum, et JSrrorum Ckristianorum Sancti Joannist 
Gu% adiungitur Bisoursus per modum jDialogi in quo confu- 
tantur XXXIII Brrores eiusdem Xatxoms, Borne, 1652 (the 
bulk of the text consists of an earlier account which, with 
the Biseursus, had probably been written during the time of 
the Portuguese mission, and afterwards amended and supple- 
mented here and there by the Italian monks ; to this Ignatius 
himself prefixed a new ‘ first chapter ’ in which he states his 
views ot the Mandseans— a view differing from that given in 
the original first chapter, now the second— and he also 
inserted his notes regarding the Btvdn) ; F. de la BouUaye- 
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Le>Gouz, Voyage et observations^ Paria, 1662, ^Xroyes and 
Pans, 1667, p. 291 fl. (cha. xliii.-xhx.); Jean Th6venot, 
Suite du voyage de Levant, Pans, 1674 (posthumously), 
pp. 324-328; Melchisedech Th^venot, Relations de divers 
voyages, do. 1663-64 (large quarto, without continuous pagma- 
tion), pt i., ‘Vera Delinatio Civitatia Bassorse* (the map 
mentioned in § 43) ; Abraham Echellensis, JSutychius patn- 
archa Alexandnnus vmdieatus, ii. (‘ De Ongine nomims 
Papse’), Rome, 1660, pp. 310-336 

111. Works published in the 19th cent, and later; J R. 
Wellsted, Travels to the City of the Caliphs, London, 1840, 

1. 316 f. (from notes of Lieut Ormsby); H. Petermann, 
Reisen im Orient, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1860-61, ii. 83-137, 447-466 ; 
N. Siouffi, Etudes sur la religion des Soubbas ou SaMens, leurs 
dogmes, leurs moeurs, Pans, 1880 (on pp. 198-204 will be found 
an extract relating to the Mandaeans from the Voyage en Russie, 
etc., of J. M. Lycklama a Nijeholt, Amsterdam, 1872-76, on 
which cf. MR, p. 12, note) ; T. Noldeke, Mandaisohe Gram> 
matiJc, Halle, 1875, Introduction; cf. also his art. in GGA, 
1869, pp. 481-601 ; K. Kessler, art. ‘Mandseans,' in EBr^, and 
‘Mandaer,’ m PRE^ (cf. MR, p. 230f); M, Lidzbarski, 

* Uthra und Malakha,' m Orientaluche Studien, Theodor Eob 
deke zum 70teii Geburtstag, Giessen, 1906, pp. 637-646 ; W. 
Brandt, Lie mmdaische Religiont Leipzig, 1889, Manddische 
Schriften, Gottingen, 1898. yf, BRANDT. 

MANETHO. — This historian of Egypt was 
horn at Sebennytus, the Theh-Neteret of the 
hieroglyphic mscriptions, and lived during the 
reigns of Ptolemy Lagi and Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
His name is probamy the Gr. form of Ma^en- 
Tehuti, ‘Gift of Th6th* — equivalent to the Gr. 
’Ep/A(J5wpos. The following works have been attri- 
buted to him, some of them on doubtful authority ; 
(1) AlyvirriaKdi (2) B^/3Xo5 Sci^eoj, (3) TepA Bf/SXoy, 
(4) ^vatKLop imrofiifif (5) Hepl ioprwp, (6) Ilepl dp;!(ato-/io9 
Kal eixrepelaSy (7) Hepl KaracrKevTjs Kvcpltvp, JSis reputa- 
tion rests upon the AlyvwTLaK&t a history of i%ypt 
which he compiled at the request of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The first part of his work dealt 
with the mythological era in the history of 
Egypt, and the first eleven of the thirty historical 
dynasties; the second began with the Xllth 
dynasty, and ended with the XIXth; the third 
comprised dynasties XX,~XXX. The work was 
written in Greek, and has, unfortunately, perished, 
with the exception of the list of kings, wbich has 
been preserved in corrupt and incomplete forms 
by Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and George the 
Syncellus. 

An examination of these king lists shows that 
in many particulars Julius Africanus and Eusebius 
do not agree m their rendering— i.e. in arrange- 
ment of the dynasties, in the lengths of the reigns, 
and in the total number of kings assigned to the 
various dynasties. According to Afneanus, 561 
kings reigned in about 6624 years, while, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, only about 361 kings reigned in 
4480 or 4780 years. The version of Africanus is 
clearly the more accurate of the two, agreeing 
best with the monuments. It seems fairly certain 
that Africanus had access to the actual work of 
Manetho. The version of Eusebius was based on 
that of Africanus, and shows carelessness in the 
copying of both names and figures. It will thus 
be seen that the work of Manetho must be re- 
ceived with some caution, for his king lists have 
become very corrupt ; and it is probable that the 
Christian writers who transmitted his system, 
being anxious to reconcile it with the accepted 
Biblical chronology, have curtailed his lists to some 
extent. Nevertheless Manetho’s work remains the 
standard authority on Egyptian chronology, and 
upon it all attempts to restore that chronology 
must be based. 

The chief original authorities with which his 
work may be compared are : (1) the Turin Koyal 
Papyrus — lamentably mutilated, and badly re- 
stored ,* (2) the Tablet of Abydos, containing a list 
of 76 l^gs, dynasties I.-XIX; (3) the Tablet of 
§aqqarah — 47 royal names in practically the same 
order as (2) ; and (4) the Tablet of Karnak, con- 
taining a list of 61 kings— -the cartouches are not 


arranged chronologically. The lists of Manetho 
are much more complete than any of these, and it 
is to him that we owe the accepted distribution 
into dynasties. 

Opinions differ widely as to the value of his his- 
torical work. A period in which he was regarded 
as a mere fabricator was succeeded by one in which 
his authority was considered practically unim- 
peachable. Thus Lenorniant says : 

‘ He IS now the first of all authorities for the reconstruction 
of^the ancient history of Egypt* {Aiic. Hist of the East, i. 

More modern authorities are sharply divided. 
Adverse opinion may be represented by Breasted’s 
sweeping dictum : 

‘ A late, careless and uncritical compilation, which can be 
proven wrong from the contemporary monuments in the vast 
majority of cases where such monuments have survived. Its 
dynastic totals are so absurdly high throughout that they are 
not worthy of a moment’s credence, being often nearly or quite 
double the maximum drawn from contemporary monuments, 
and they will not stand the slightest criticism. Their accuracy' 
IS now maintained only by a small and constantly decreasing 
number of modern scholars* (Hist of Egypt, p. 23). 

This is so sweeping as to suggest bias at once ; 
and, when it is xememhered tnat an exactly oppo- 
site judgment is pronounced by authorities of such 
standing as Maspero and Minders Petrie, its 
oracular tone becomes merely ridiculous. Maspero’s 
verdict is as follows : 

* The system of Manetho, in the state in which it has been 
handed down to us by epitomizers, has rendered, and continues 
to render, service to science ; if ib is not the actual history of 
Egypt, it IS a sufficiently faithful substitute to warrant our not 
neglecting it when we wish to understand and reconstruct the 
sequence of events. His dynasties furnish the necessary frame- 
work for most of the events and revolutions, of which the monu- 
ments have preserved us a record’ (Dawn of Civilization, p, 
228 ). 

Still more emphatically favourable is Petrie^s 
judgment ; 

* An authority of the highest order. , . . The internal evidence 
is also strong for the care given to his work and its precision, 

. . . Manetho has been often accused of double reckoning, by 
stating two contemporary dynabties or kings separately. 
Every instance in which this has been supposed has broken 
down when examined in detail, Not a single case of overlap- 
ping periods can he proved against him. On the contrary, 
there are two excellent proofs of his care to avoid such errors ’ 
(Researches in Sinai, p. 171). 

Possibly the truth may lie somewhere between 
the two extreme opinions, and Manetho may be 
neither so careless as Bieasted alleges nor so im- 
maculate as Petrie afliims. In any case, even his 
detractors cannot afiord to do without him; for 
every reconstruction of the history of Egypt is 
based, and will continue to be cased, on the 
dynastic framework which he has provided. 

What system of dating we axe to derive from 
his dynastic scheme and other sources is another 
question. Here also there is fundamental dis- 
agreement. As far back as 1680 B.o. there is 
practically no difference between the various 
schemes of dating, and E^ptian chronology may 
be looked upon as settled with only a few years’ 
margin of error up to that point. Beyond that 
lies chaos. The Berlin school, represented by 
Meyer and Breasted, dates the beginning of the 
Ist dyn. at 3400 B.C., and that of tneXIIth, fixed 
by astronomical data, at 2000 B.O. Wallis Budge, 
still clinging to Brugsch’s system, gives 4400 B.c. 
for the Ist dyn. and 2400 B. 0. fox the Xllth. Petrie 
gives 5510 B.C. for the Ist dyn., and, using the 
same astronomical data as the Berlin school, 8459 
B.o. for the XHth. Here it is most unlikely that 
the truth lies between the two extremes, and 
Brugsch’s via media seems to lead nowhere. The 

f ’gantic gap between Petrie’s dates and those of 
erlin is due to the fact that Petrie holds that the 
advocates of the shorter system have dropped a 
whole Sothic period of 1460 years out of their 
reckoning. If the astronomical foundation be 
sound, the truth must lie either with the short- 
est or with the longest system, and only further 
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reseaxcli can clear up the problem. Meanwhile the 
tendency has been somewhat in the direction of the 
Beilin system, which, according to Petrie, ‘defies 
all the history and the collateral facts which sup- 
port it’ [Ancient Eg'ifpti London, 1915, pt. i. p. 37) j 
and Manetho’s credit remains in suspense. 

In addition to his service to chronology, Manetho 
has contributed, though only at second-hand, two 
interesting traditions of Egyptian history. These 
are preserved hy Josephus (c. Apion, i. 261), and 
give a somewhat nebiuous account of the Hyksos 
invasion, and the narrative of the expulsion of a 
race of lepers and unclean persons, which may 
conceivably represent the Egyptian tradition of 
the Hebrew Exodus. 

Manetho’s chronological scheme is too long to 
be given in detail, but will be found, in part or in 
whole, in most of the Egyptian Histories— 'C.gf., 
completely in Budge, JSist. of Egypt ^ i. 130-140. 

Literature. — I. P. Cory, Ancient Fragments^ London, 
1832, pp 94-181 ; F. Lenormant, Ancient Bistory of the East, 
do. 1869, 1 . 196-201 ; J. Liehlein, Reoherches sur la chronologie 
6gvptienne, Christiania, 1873 ; C. C J. Bunsen, Egypt’s Place 
in llniversal History, Eng. tr., London, 1848, i. 56-96; G 
Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr , do. 1894, pp. 
226-230, 785-790; H. Brngsch, Histoira d’Egvpte, Leipzig, 
1869, i. 16-30, 287-293 ; W. M. F. Petrie, History of 
London, 1894, i. 16-23, Researches in Sinai, do. 1906 ; E A. 
W. Budge, History of Egypt, do. 1902, i. 111-161, A Short 
History of the Egyptian People, do. 1914; E. de Rougd, 
‘ Bxanien de I’ouvrage de M. le Chevalier de Bunsen/ m Annales 
de philosophic chrdtienne, xiiL-xvi. [1846-47]; J. H. Breasted, 
History of Egypt, London, 1906 ; R. M. Burrows, The Dis- 
coveries in Crete, do. 1908 ; H, R. Hall, Ancient History of the 
Near East, do. 191B, JAMES BAIKIE. 

MANICH.^ISM. — I. Sources.— Manichaeism, 
the religion of Mani or Manes, is one of those 
systems which are usually classed together under 
the name of Gnosticism. The Manichsean reli^on 
arose in Babylonia about the middle of the 3rd 
cent. A,D,, and during many generations exercised 
great influence both in the East and in the West. 
Of the literature of the Manichseans very little has 
survived. The fragments of Manichsean MSS which 
have lately been discovered in Central Asia present 
great difficulties of interpretation, so that, while 
they confirm much that was previously known, they 
do not enable us to form a connected idea of the 
suhject.i The attempts which have been made in 
modem times to prove that some well-known hooks, 
in particular certain of the Apocryphal Gospels and 
Acts, are of Manichaean origin must be pronounced 
wholly unsuccessful. Hence our information re- 
specting this religion is derived almost entirely 
from non-Manichsean authors, most of whom wrote 
with an avowedly hostile purpose. As our conclu- 
sions must depend largely on the relative importance 
which we attach to the various sources, it is neces- 
sary first to give some account of them. They 
fall into four main groups ; (1) Oriental Christian 
sources, (2) Zoroastrian sources, (3) Western sources, 
(4) Muhammadan sources. 

(1) Oriental Christian . — These have, in some 
respects, the greatest claim to consideration. The 
Aramaic-speaking Christians of Syria and Meso- 
potamia w«re in race, in language, and in general 

1 These fragments are written in various languages (Persian, 
Turkish, and Chinese). They have been published by W. K. 
Muller, ‘Handschriffcen-Reste in Esbrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan,* 
in »8J5j.TF, 1904, p. 348 fl., and in ADA W, 1904, ‘ Em Doppelblatfc 
auseinemmamchaischenHymnenbuch,’ in AJBATF,1912 (repub- 
lished separately, Berlin, 1913), A. von Le Coq, ‘ Ein mamchaisch- 
uigurisohes Fragment aus Idiqufc-Schahn/ m SBAW, 1908, p, 
898 ff., * Em ohristliches und ein maniohkisohes Manustoip^ 
fragment in tUrkischer Sprache aus Turfan,* ib., 1909, p. 1202 ff., 
* Dr. Stein’s Turkish Khuastuanift from Tun-Huang, being a 
Oonfesslonm^ayer of the Manichman Auditor es,’ in JRAS, 19U, 
p. 277 fl. ; 0,^ S^emann, Ein Bruchstuk manichaischen Schr^ft- 
tums im asiatischen mitseum, Petrograd, 1904 (^^MAmoifes de 
VAeadimie Impinale des Scaenoes, yjit. vi. 6), Ma/nichdisehe 
Studien, i., do. 1908 viti. vui. 10), Manichceioa, 

i.-iv., do. 1907-12 (^Bulletin de VAcad^mie imp6riale 
Sciences ) ; E, Chayannea and P. Pelliofc, ‘tin traits mamch6en 
retrouv4 en Chine,' in JA, 1911 (republished, Paris, 1912). 


culture nearly akin to the primitive Manichseans, 
and had every opportunity ot becoming well ac- 
quainted with the new religion. Unfortunately 
very little of their testimony has come down to us. 
Aphraates, in the first half of the 4th cent., the 
earliest Syriac author whose works have been pre- 
served in any considerable quantity,^ biiefly alludes 
to ManicliEeism as a dangeions heresy : 

* The children of darkness, the doctrine of the wicked Mani, 
who dwell m darkness like serpents, and practise Chaldseism 

e, astiology], the doctrine of Babel '2 
More infoimation may he gathered from the works 
of a younger contemporary of Aphraates, the well- 
known Ephraim of Nisibis, commonly called 
Ephraim Syrus. References to Manichseism are 
found in several of his » writings, especially in a 
series of five discourses, entitled to Hypatios.^ 
The treatise against Manicliseism composed by 
Gabriel, bishop of Hormizdshgr, in the 6th cent., 
seems now to be lost.* Later Syriac writers, such 
as Theodore bar-Khoni ® and Barliebrseus,® do not 
supply much that is of importance. 

Among Oriental Christian authorities we must 
also reckon the Armenian writer Eznik of Kolb, 
who lived in the 5th cent.,*^ and Sa'id ihn al-Bitriq, 
generally called Eutychius, who was Patriarch of 
Alexandria from A.D. 933 to 939.® 

(2) Zoroastrian . — ^The evidence contained in 
Zoroastrian literature is, if anything, scantier than 
that which may be collected from the works of 
Oriental Christians; moreover, it is much more 
difficult to interpret, owing partly to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the text and partly to our 
imperfect acquaintance with the language. But 
the vehement condemnations of Manichaeism which 
are found in Zoroastrian hooks hear witness at least 
to the dread with which the Persian priesthood 
regarded the rival faith.® 

(3) TPfisifem.— Accounts by Greek and Latin 
authors exist in far greater quantity, but they are, 
from the nature of the case, much less trustworthy. 
Manichaeism was so essentially Oriental {i.e. non- 
Hellenic) in its character that the Christians of the 
West would probably have had considerable diffi- 
culty in understandmg it, even if they had been 
wholly impartial. That this was out of the question 
hardly needs to be stated. The strangeness of the 
system was doubtless an attraction to some minds, 
but those who are attracted by mere novelty are 
usually uncritical, while the attitude of uncom- 

1 On Aphraates see W. Wright, Short History of Syriac Litera- 
ture, London, 1894, p, 32. The Homilies of Aphraates have 
been re-edited, with a Lat. tr., hy I. Parisot (Pans, 1894). 

2 Horn. iii. Why the Manichseans were accused of astrology- 
will appear later on. 

8 The first of these discourses and part of the second were 
published by J. J. Overbeck m his Saneti Ephraemi Syri 
aliorumque opera selecta, Oxford 1865, p, 21 ff. This portion 
of the second discourse was reprinted by K. Kessler (Mam, 
p 268 ff), with a very inaccurate Germ. tr. The remainder 
of the work, with the exception of some passages which are 
effaced in the MS, was first made known by 0. W. Mitchell (8. 
Ephraim’s Prose Refutations, i., London, 1912). In Ephraim’s 
Caimina Nisibena <ed. G. Bickell, Leipzig, 1866), no. xlv., there 
is an interesting passage which doubtless refers to the Mani- 
chaeans, though they are not expressly named . ‘ Fools in their 
perversity have forged a tale, how that the Darkness ventured 
to disturb the Light,’ etc. 

4 See Wright, op. cit p. 120. 

c Theodore’s account of Mani has been published and trans- 
lated by H. Pognon in his Inscriptions mandaites des coupes de 
Khouabir, Pans, 1897-99. It is borrowed in part from Epi- 
phamus, and therefore cannot he regarded as purely Oriental. Of. 
also F. Oumont, La Qosmogonie manichienne, d’aprhs Theodore 
bar Kh&ni (=t Reoherches mr le MamchSisme, i,), Brussels, 1908. 

6 The testimony of Barhebraeus is to be gathered nartly from 
his Syr. Ecclesiastical History, partly from hia Arab. Compm- 
dium of the Dynasties. 

7 See V. Langlois, Collection deshistoriensancienset modernes 
de VArminie, Paris, 1867-69, ii. 376 ff., and the tr, hy J. M, 
Schmid, Vienna, 1900, p. 94 fl. 

8 Eiayehii Annales. ed. E. Pococke, Oxford, 1658-69, which 
contains the original .^ab, text with a Lab. tr. 

9 Perhaps the most important passage on this subject is that 
which E. W. West has translated in his Pahlavi Texts, iii, 243 ff, 
{SBE xxvi. [18861). A Germ, tr, is given by Salemann, Ein 
BtfjAhstxik mwrmhduchen Schrifttums vm asiat. Museum. 
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promising hostility, which was adopted by the great 
majority of Christian theologians, naturally proved 
even less favourable to accurate comprehension. 

The foreign origin of Manichceism. is duly empha- 
sized by Eusebius in the brief notice which he 
devotes to this ‘insane heresy.’^ Alexander of 
Lycopolis, the author of a short tract against 
Manichseism,® was probably a contemporary of 
Eusebius. He deserves notice as being the only 
"Western writer who treats the subject from a 
purely philosophical point of view; though he 
speaks of Christianity with a certain respect, it is 
doubtful whether he ever became a Christian. Of 
more importance is the testimony of a somewhat 
later controversialist, Titus, bishop of Bostra in 
Syria, who died about A.D. 370. In a geographical 
sense, Titus must be reckoned among Oriental 
Christians, hut.his Treatise against the^Manichceans^ 
proves him to have been thoroughly Western in 
his education and habits of thought, deeply imbued 
with Greek philosophy, in particular with Stoicism, 
and full of contempt for ‘barbarians.^ He dis- 
tinctly states that he derived his information from 
a Manichsean book,^ but he tells us nothing definite 
as to its authorship. His words, however, seem 
to imply that the book was not composed by the 
founder of Manichseism himself, for m q^uoting it 
he says, ‘as is stated by the author who wrote 
down the doctrines of that maniac ’ ; ® and, again, 

‘ these are the very words used by him or else by 
one of his followers.’* He afterwards mentions a 
Manichasau work entitled The Treasawe^ but 
whether this is identical with the book cited previ- 
ously cannot be determined. In any case it is in- 
teresting to observe that, according to Titus, the 
Manichicans made every effort to conceal from 
outsiders the writings of their founder, apparently 
in obedience to his express orders.® Anotrxer fact, 
no less significant, is that Titus professes to have 
softened down the expressions which he found in 
his source ; ‘ these are not the words nsed by him, 
hut this is what he meant to say, translated into 
more decent language.’® In estimating the evi- 
dence supplied by Titus this tendency must be 
constantly borne in mind. 

A more popular but a much less respectable 
authority is the Acta Archela% a work which pro- 
fesses to record a disputation between Manes and 
Archelaus, bishop of Carchar^* in Mesopotamia. 

1 BB vii. 81. 2 ed. A. Brinkmann, Leipzig, 1896. 

8 Of tlxe lour books into wbich this work ia divided only the 
first two and the beginning of the third have been preserved in 
the original Or. ; but all four are extant in a Syr. tr., which 
must have been made very early, as it is contained in a Brit. 
Mus. MS wntten in a d. 412. The 6r. text was first published 
by J. Basnage In 1726 ; the best edition is that of P. A. de 
Lagarde (Berlin, 1869), who also edited the Syr. version. It ia 
to be notm that the Or. text has a long insertion (printed as an 
App^endix by Lagarde, pp. 69-108> whi<3i is absent in the Syriac. 
In fiBA W, 1894, p. 479 fl,, August Brinkmann has endeavoured 
to prove that this piece is a fragment of a book against the 
Manichaeans by Serapion of oaimnis, a friend of Athanasius. 

* a.vry Xefet yi trap’ (bk. 1. 5 21); 

avTO rhypdfx/xa, a.6* tA wop A rou fji-avivtos Trape0«K«/Lt<v (bk. i. 

§ 22). The punning use of (lavCa^ etc., in allusion to the 

name Manes, is extremely common. 

B (Sjr ye 0 ra tov ftaveWos crvyy/ja(^a>v (bk. i. § 21). 

8 ^jjarl Stl Trpo? Xef IV aifrijv eKetyos ^ ^rep6f rtsr t&v dir* «<e(vov 
(bk. iii. § 4). Phofcius states that the source used by Titus was 
the work of a certain Addas ; pAv Kara Mavtxatwv ypa<|l>«tv, 

Se paAAov Ktf.rd r&v *A.88ov arvyypciiiJip,drro>v (FG ciii. 288). 

7 Syr. ^metha (bk. iii. § 9) This is probably the work called 
Bricravpds! by Bpiphanms, and fiwavpb? in the Greek For- 
mula of Abjuration. Both al-Ya‘qubi and. al-Birflni ascribe to 
M&ni a hook known as Kam-al-IJ).yd, * Treasure of Life-giving,' 
but it Is to be noted that the list of MAnrs writings in the 
Mhnst (p. 830, hne 8ff.) does not include this title, although it 
mentions a Sifr-aX-Ihy&t * Book of Life-giving.’ 

8Bk. iii.§9. 

8 et ydp kou p. 7 j Tovroty ye rots p^pa-criv, dXXa ye raBra /JovXerat 
Xdyetv, airep evcrXTJftov^orrepov wAvv ye irpbs ifpMv etprfTM (bk. i. 
§ 1 ^)* 

10 Xhe name is doubtful. Possibly the author, or a later scribe, 
may have confused the twp places Karkha and Kashkar ; the 
latter form agrees with that given by fipiphanius in his version 
of the story. 


Here for the first time we meet with the remark- 
able theory that Manichseism originated, not with 
its reputed founder, hut with a certain Scythianus, 
from whom the system was passed on to Manes. 
These Acts are extant in a Latin translation, made 
from a Greek text of which we possess some long 
fragments.^ According to Jerome,® the hook was 
originally composed hy Archelaus himself in Syriac 
(‘Syro sermone’) and afterwards translated into 
Greek. But it has been clearly proved that 
Archelaus is not the author, and that the narrative 
is to a large extent, if not entirely, fictitious. 
Nevertheless, some modem writers have endeav- 
oured to show that, though Jerome was mistaken 
in ascribing the Acts to Archelaus, he was right at 
least in believing them to have been composed in 
Syriac. The arguments which Kessler has ad- 
vanced in support of this theory have been shown 
by T. Noldmce to be worthless.® The author of 
the whoever he was, evidently possessed no 
accurate information about the country in which 
he placed the scene of his story. For example, 
he represents the river Strangas as the Western 
boundary of the Persian Empire — a notion which 
is derived from the Greek Romance of Alexander 
the Great {pseudo- Callisthenes), as Noldeke points 
out. A writer who was capable of falling into 
such mistakes can scarcely be supposed to have 
had any definite knowledge as to the early history 
of Manichseism. Nevertheless, it is not surprising 
that his statements were readily believed by 
Western Christians. With some variations, the 
story contained in the Acta Archelai reappears in 
Epiphanius/ Socrates, Theodoret, and several later 
writers. 

By far the most celebrated of the Western 
authorities on Manichseism is Augustine. At first 
sight it might seem that his testimony ought to 
outweigh all others that have been mentioned, for 
during nine years (from A.D. 373 to 382) he was a 
professed Manichsean. Among the worlrs that he 
composed on the subject, after his conversion to 
Catholic Christianity, are the following: Contra 
Episiolam Manichcei quam vacant Fundamentii 
Contra Faustum^ Contra Fortunatum^ Contra 
Adimantumf Contra Secmdinum^ De Actis cum 
Felice ManichceOj De Genesi contra ManichceoSf De 
Natura Bon% De Duabus Animabus^ De Utilitate 
Credendi, De ^ Morihus Ecclesice Catlwlicce et de 
Moribus Manichmorum. Many passages relating 
to Manicbseiam are to be found in his other writ- 
ings, particularly in the Confessions. But, on the 
whole, the amount of positive knowledge which 
can be gathered from Augustine is much less than 
might have been expected. In the great maiority 
of cases he confines himself to vague generalities, 
and, when he descend f to particulars, his ste,te- 
ments seem mostly to rest on hearsay. It may be 
doubted whether even his Manichsean informants 
were at all accurately acquainted with the history 
and writings of their founder. Faustus, whom 
Augustine represents as one of the ablest and most 
influential among the Manichaeans, was a native 
of N. Africa, and it is therefore unlikely that he 
could read the sacred books of his religion in the 
original Aramaic. Nor have we any reason to 
believe that the other Manichaeans with whom 
Augustine came in contact were better instructed. 

One of the latest, but not the least important, of 
the Western sources is the Greek Formula of 
which repentant heretics were required 
to pronounce before bemg admitted into the com- 

r See M. J. Eouth, Baliquia^ Oxford, 1846-48, t. 

2 Dr Vw. ZUustr.f no. Ixxii 

3 See ^DMG xliiL C18891 636 JI„ and xliv. (1890] 899. 

4 See F. Oehler, Corpus McsTMtoloMcum. Berlin, 1866-61, n. 
11.89811 

8 See A GaHandl BihUotheca Frrtrum toIs., Yenice, XVSe- 
88, xiv. 87 «. 
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munion of the Byzantine Ohurch. In its present 
shape this document cannot be older than the 9th 
century. It consists of a series of anathemas, 
directed partly against doctrines and partly against 
ersons, put together without any definite plan, 
ome of the doctrines are undoubtedly Manichsean, 
but some emanate from other sects, and some 
appear to be gross misrepresentations. Yet, in 
spfte of the uncritical manner in which it is 
compiled, the Formula of Abjuration contains a 
certain number of interesting facts. 

(4) Muhamumdan»—-FAvidLQ.uG^iTO'm. Muhammadan 
literature does not begin before the 9th cent, of 
OUT era. Nevertheless, the Muhammadan accounts 
are, on the whole, the most instructive of all, 
much fuller than those by Oriental Christians and 
less misleading than those by Western writers. 
For this several causes may be assigned. In the 
first place, the Muhammadan scholars to whom we 
owe these descriptions wrote from a historical, 
rather than from a controversial, point of view. 
Moreover, some of them at least had access to 
very ancient and trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion; for Babylonia, the political centre of the 
Muhammadan Empire, was also the ecclesiastical 
centre of the Manichsean community, and, accord- 
ingly, in that country the text and the traditional 
interpretation of the Manichsean Scriptures were 
most likely to survive. It is true that after the 
Muhammadan conquest the Aramaic language 
gradually ceased to be spoken, but the knowledge 
of it never wholly died out, as we see in the case 
of the Christians and the Mandasans, who have 
retained their sacred books, in their respective 
Aramaic dialects, down to the present day. 

Almost all Muhammadan historians who treat 
of pre-Muhammadan or early Muhammadan times 
take some notice of Manichbism, but the authors 
from whom we learn most on this subject are the 
following : {a) Ibn WSdih, also called al-Ya’qubi, 
who in A.D. 891 composed a Ristory of the World 
(h) Muhammad ibn Isfiaq, who probably lived 
about the end of the 10th cent, of our era, and is 
known as the author of the i.e» ‘ Catalogue/ 

a great storehouse of information respecting literary 
works of various kinds ; ^ (c) al-Birtini, who died 
A.D. 1048, one of the most learned men that the 
East ever produced, the author of a book on 
Chronology ® and other important treatises ; {d) al- 
Shahrastani, who died A.P. 1153, the author of a 
work on religious and philosophical sects. ^ All 
these authors wrote in Arabic, although the last 
two were of Persian nationality. 

The story of Mam in the Shdh-ndmah of Firdausi, 
the well-known Persian epic poet, is almost entirely 
legendary, and the same may be said of nearly 
all the poj^lar Muhammadan accounts, whether 
written in Persian or in Arabic. 

2. The founder of Manichaeism.— With regard 
to the history of the founder we are mainly 
dependent on Muhammadan writers, for the 
Western authorities either tell us nothing definite 
or else repeat, more or less faithfully, the legend 
contained in the Acta Archelai* The story tiiere 
related is briefly as follows : 

In the time of the Apostles there lived a man named 
Scyfehianus, who is described as coming ‘ from Scythia,’ and 
also aa being ‘ a Saracen by race ’ (‘ ex gen ere Saracenorum *). 

1 ed. M. T. Houtsma, tieyden, 188S. 

3 ed. G. Flngel, and published after hia death by J. Eodiger 
and A. MiUler, Leipzig, 1871--72. The section relating to 
Maniohaeism waa published separately by Flugel, with a Germ, 
tr, and copious notes, under the title Mani, seme Lehre und 
seine Sohriften^ Leipzig, 1862. The author of the Fihnst is 
sometimes called al-Nadim, but it is doubtful whether this name, 
or rather mckname, belonged to him or to one of his ancestors. 

3 ed. B Sachau, Leipzig, 1878, and tr. by him into Eng., The 
OhronoloQy of Ancient Ifations^ London, 1879. AI-Biruni is the 
Arab, form of the Pers. B§runi. 

4 ed. W. Cureton, London, 1846, and tr. into Germ, by T. 
Haarbrucker, Halle, 1860~61. 


He settled in Egypt, where he became acquainted with * the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,* and invented the religious system 
which w’as afterwards known as Manichaeism. Finally he 
emigrated to Palestine, and, when he died, his writings passed 
into the hands of his sole disciple, a certain Terebinthus/ The 
latter betook himself to Babylonia, assumed the name of Budda, 
and endeavoured to propagate his master’s teaching. But he, 
like Scythianus, gained only one disciple, who was an old 
woman. After a while he died, in consequence of a fall from 
the roof of a house, and the books which he had inherited from 
Scythianus became the property of the old woman, who, on her 
death, bequeathed them to a young man named Oorbioius,a 
who had been her slave. Oorhicius thereupon changed hia 
name to Manes, studied the writings of Scythianus, and began 
to teach the doctrines which they contained, with many 
additions of his own. He gained three disciples, named Thomas, 
Addas, and Hermas- About this time the son of the Persian king 
fell ill, and Manes undertook to cure him ; the prince, however, 
died, whereupon Manes was thrown into prison. He succeeded 
in escaping, but eventually fell into the hands of the king, by 
whose order he was flayed, and hia corpse was hung up at the 
city gate. 

It is needless to say that this narrative, as it 
stands, has no claim to be considered historical. 
Some details, in particular the account of the 
execution of Manes, are confirmed by more trust- 
worthy authorities, but as to the mam point — the 
existence of Scythianus and Terebinthus — ^no such 
confirmation is forthcoming. The assertion that 
Terebinthus took the name of Budda seems to be 
a confused reminiscence of the fact that Mani 
represented the Indian Buddha as one of a series 
of prophets who had preceded him. But this, so 
far from tending to support the story as a whole, 
is rather an argument against it. 

The accounts of the principal Muhammadan 
authorities may be briefly summarized thus : 

Mam,3 the son of P-t-q,4 was born in Babylonia 6 about A.P. 
216.® His father was originally a heathen, and frequented an 
* idol-temple ’ at or near Oteaiphon, the Persian capital, ‘as 
other people were wont to do.* But shortly before the birth of 
Mani he abandoned bis former religion, and joined 7 the sect of 
the Mughbasila, i.e. * those who practise ablutions.* 8 Mani at 
an early age became convmced that he had received divine 
revelations, and that he was chosen to preach a new faith.® 


1 As to this name the authorities vary. 

3 This name also is uncertain. 

s So the name is written in Arab., and the adj. derived from 
it is usually mdnaioi (formed according to the ordinary rule in 
Arab.), bub sometimes wanawi, mandni^ or mani. In Syr. 
the name Mani seems to have been pronounced as in Arab., 
although the Syr. spelling does not enable us bo decide posi- 
tively whether the first vowel was long or short. In the case 
of rare proper names the vowel-points added by later Syrian 
scribes have, of course, no authority. In Zoroastrian writings 
the name appears with a final aspirate, Mdnlh (adj manlMc), 
and this aspirate accounts for the form Marixatoj, ManichcsuSt 
which Gr. and Lat. writers often use, not only as an adj., bub 
also as the equivalent of Manes. The origin and mean- 

ing of the name Mani are unknown. But this very fact tends 
to show that it is a real name, not an hononfio title like Christ 
or Buddha. 

4 This is the form given in the Fihrist. The vowels are un- 
certain, but the consonants agree with those of HareKtos, who 
is expressly mentioned as the father of Manes m the Gr. 
Formula of Al^uration. It is well known that the Arabs have 
no sign for P, and use P or B instead. According to the 
Fihnsty P-t-q also bore the name of Babak (s^Pers. Papak), 
while al-ya*qubi calls him Bammad. The last name, which is 
purely Arabic, must be due* to some mistake. 

® According to al-B!runi, the birth-place of Mfini was a village 
called Mardinu, on the upper part of the Kutha canal, i.e. a 
little to the south of Baghdad, 

6 The statement of al-BIruni that Mani was born in the year 
627 of the era of Alexander (i.e. the Seleucid era) agrees very 
nearly with what we are told in the Fihrist as to the age of 
Mani when he came forward as a public teacher. 

7 G. T. Stokes, in Z>C£, s.v. ‘ Manes,* states that Mani’a 
father ‘founded’ this sect— an assertion for which there is no 
authority. 

® These details are given in the Fihrist^ evidently from a 
Manichasan source. What was the predse form of heathenism 
which Manx’s father originally professed is nob clear. The 
terms used in the Fihrist point to some local cult rather than 
bo Zoroastrianism. The religion of the Mughbasila seems to 
have been a kind of Judaic Ohristnanity mingled with heathen 
elements. It was not identical with that of the Mandseans in 
later times, though the two sects had much in common. 

® The narrative in the Fihrist clearly implies that Mam did 
not derive his system from any human teacher On the other 
hand, al-Biruni describes Mam as a * disciple of Padarun,’ and a 
siimlar statement appears in the well-known historical work of 
ai-Mas*udi, who lived about a century before al-Biruni, except 
that the name is there written somewhat differently (see 
Mas’udi, Les Prairies d'or, ed. 0. BarhierdeMeynard and Pavet 
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Belore he was twenty-five years old he had privately gained a few 
disciples, but he began his public propaganda on the day when 
Shapur (= Sapor i.), the son of Ardashir, was crowned king, i.e. 
March 20, A D 242.1 He succeeded m securing the patronage 
of the kmg*8 brother Peroz, and through him obtained access to 
the king himself.!^ In the course of his journeys he is said to 
have visited Central Asia, India, and China, hut it does not 
appear that he ever penetrated into the Eoman Empire, He 
composed numerous hooks and epistles in Aramaic, and at 
least one book in Persian, probably the work known as the 
Shdpuraqdrif which, according to al-Biruni, w'as written for 
king Shapur.8 We learn from Ephraim Syrus that Mani 
illustrated his writings with coloured pictures ; ^ his fame as a 
painter survived for many centuries m the East. He is also 
said to have invented the peculiar alphabet which the Manich- 
aeans afterwards employed ; it was a modification of the Syriac 
EstrangUo character, as the recently discovered fragments 
prove. Mani was put to death by king Bahram (or, according 
to the older pronunciation, Warahran) i., who reigned from 
about A,D 274 to 277.® Whether he was flayed alive, as 
al-Ya*qubi and some other authorities state, is doubtful His 
corpse, or, according to others, his skin stuffed with straw, was 
hung up, by order of the king, at the gate of Gunde-Shapur, an 
important city which lay a little to the east of the ancient 
Susa. In after times that gate was always known as ‘the 
Mani-gate.’ The execution of Mani was evidently due not so 
much to the personal caprice of the king as to the enmity of 
the Zoroastrian priesthood. At the same time the Persian 
government made a strenuous, but wholly fruitless, attempt to 
exterminate the adherents of the new religion. 

3. The Manichaean system.— Manichseism, like 
other forms of Gnosticism, professes to be at the 
same time a religion and a philosophy, inasmuch 
as it not only sets up an ideal of holiness, but also 
undertakes to explain the constitution of the world. 
It is not, however, to be regarded as a philosophy 
in the ordinary European sense of the word. It 
attempts to arrive at philosophical truth by means 
of a method which, to us, appears wholly unphilo- 
sophicai. Though the Manichseans confidently 
appealed to human reason and were always ready 
to defend their conclusions by argument, they 
did not pretend that those conclusions had been 
reached by abstract logic or by any kind of scien- 
tific induction ; on the contrary, they claimed, no 
less than the primitive Christians, to* be in posses- 
sion of a direct revelation from God. Thus Mani 
himself says, in a passage which al-Biruni (quotes 
from the Sha^itraq^an {see above) ; 

‘Wisdom and deeds® have always from time to time been 
brought to mankind by the messengers of God. So in one age 
they have been brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, 
m another by Zaradusht [Zoroaster] to Persia, in another by 
Jesus to the west. Thereupon this revelation has come down, 
this prophecy in this last age, through me, Mani, the messenger 
of the God of truth to Babylonia.' 

Such was the claim put forward by Mani. We 
have now to consider the substance of his teaching. 

The Manichsean system is based upon the idea 
of the essential and eternal contrast between good 
and evU, between light and darkness. But it is 
not correct to say, as Western writers have fre- 


de Oourteille, Paris, 1861-77, ii. 167 ; also Miigel, ifani, p. 141). 
Who Fadarun was we are not told : it is therefore vain to inquire 
whether he really existed, and, if so, whether Mani had any 
connexion with him The assertion of Barhebrfieus that Mani 
was at one time a Christian, and even ‘a presbyter,’ rests upon 
no evidence whatever. 

1 See T. Noldeke, GescMchU der Perser und Araber zv/r Zeit 
der Sa&aniden^ Leyden, 1879, p. 412. 

2 That king Shapur was ever converted to MamchaBism, as 
al-Ya‘qtthT states, is very improbable. 

s The fullest list of Mam’s writings is to be found in the 
FihrUt (p. 836 fl.). Unfortunately many of the titles are doubt- 
ful, and even those which are certain seldom give us any clue 
as to the nature of the contents. 

4 See O. W. Mitchell, op, dt, 1 . 126 fl. of the Syr. text, 

5 That Mani was executed under Bahram r, seems tolerably 
certain, though one historian (Theodore bar-Kboni) places the 
event in the reign of Shapur, another (al-Dinawari) m the 
reign of Hurmuz (i.«. Hormizd i., about a.p. 273), ana a third 
(Eutychius) in the reign of Bahrkm n., the son and successor of 
Bahrkm i. For the sake of readers unacquainted with Arab, it 
may be worth while to point out that m Sacdiau’s tr. of al- 
Biruni’s Chronology ^ p. 191, line 17, the word ‘ Hurmuz ’ is a 
slip pf the pen •, the Arab, text says merely ‘ and he killed, * 
refernng to Bahrain. By a cunous coincidence there is an 
exactly similar mistake in H, Zotenber^’a tr. of the correspond- 
ing passage in the history of al<.Tba*ahbi (Pans, 1900), p. 603 : 
‘j^boOr fit aussi xnettre h mort, . . . Oette aotion gagna k 
S&boCir. . . .* Here again Bahrim iarmeant. 

fi i.e, the theory and the practice of religion. 


quently done, that Mani identified good with 
spirit, and evil with matter (CXt?). Whether he 
ever attained to the conception of matter may he 
doubted ; ^ at all events, it is clear that he repre- 
sented evil, or darkness, as something capable of 
thought and volition in other words, his dualism 
was of the imaginative, or poetical, not of the 
philosophical kind. The following is an abstract 
of the account given in the Fihrist, 

Originally the light and the darkness bordered on one 
another, but were unmmgled, the light being limitleas above 
and the darkness liinitless below. The light is identical with 
God, who IS called * the King of the Paradises of Light,’ but the 
realm of light includes also an atmosphere and an earth which 
are 00 -eternal with the Godhead. Moreover, there are various 
other beings called gods, 8 who are subordinate to the King of 
the Paradises of Light. Out of the darkness arose Satan, the 
Primal Devil, who ‘ did not exist from all eternity, although 
the elements of which he is composed are eternal.’ At first he 
wrought havoc in his own domain, and then invaded the king- 
dom of hght.4 ‘ When he saw the flashes of light, he conceived 
a hatred for them, shuddered, and rejoined his native elements.’ 
He made a second attack, and the King of the Paradises of 
Light, in order to repel him, produced a being called the Primal 
Man, who went forth armed with a fivefold panoply— the breeze, 
the wind, the light, the water, and the fire. Satan, on the 
other hand, arrayed himself m the smoke, the consuming flame, 
the darkness, the scorching blast, and the cloud. After a long 
struggle Satan prevailed over the Primal Man. The heavenly 
powers then intervened and rescued the Primal Man, but the 
elements which formed his panoply became mingled with the 
elements of darkness. Out of this confused mass the heavenly 
powers fashioned the actual world which we inhabit. Hot only 
all animal and veg'etable organisms, but even objects which we 
regard as wholly inanimate, such as metals, contain portions of 
divine light. Hence the distinction which we are accustomed 
to make between natural and spiritual phenomena does not 
exist in Maniohseism, since it represents all the processes of 
nature as part of a spiritual contest.® The visible universe is, 
in fact, a vast and complicated machine devised by God for the 
purpose of enabling the elements of light to effect their escape, 
when the light contained in the earth separates itself from the 
darkness, it ascends in the form of a pillar, called ‘the pillar of 
glory,* first to the moon,® thence to the sun, and thence to the 
higher regions. This process contmuea until at lengHi the final 
separation is brought about by a conflagration, which will last 
1458 years. Thereafter the light will be secured for ever against 
the assaults of the darkness. 

The most singular part of the Manichsean system 
is that which relates to the origin and history of 
mankind. Unfortunately, the statements of the 
Fihrist on this subject are fragmentary and full of 
obscurities, which the other sources do not enable 
us to explain in an altogether satisfactory manner. 
But it is clear at least that the first human beings, 
whom Mam called Adam and Eve,*^ were repre- 
sented as the offspring of devils, the object of the 
devDs in producing them being to imprison, and 
so to keep in their own possession, a portion of 
the elements of light. The heavenly powers, in 
order to frustrate the purpose of the devils, sent 
Jesus (who is here regarded as a celestial being) 
to instruct Adam on the subject of ‘the Paradises 
and the gods, Hell and the devils, the earth and 
the heaven, the sun and the moon,’ and in par- 
ticular to warn him against sensuality. As to the 
history of Adam and Eve many details are given, 
some of which have been borrowed from the OT, 
some perhaps from sources unknown to us, while 
some appear to he wholly fantastic. 

1 Alexander of LycopoHs (ed. Brinkmarm, p. 6) observes that 
in the Manichsean system the terra is not used in the 
Platonic or the Aristotelian sense accordingly Alexander de- 
fines the Manichsean vhri as ‘motion without order* (tj araicroit 

2 According to al-BhahrasiSni, some Manichseans held that 
the mingling of the darkness with the light had taken place 
‘ blindly ana by accident,* not as a result of volition. But this 
is obviously a later philosophical speculation. 

3 The nature of these gods is not clearly defined ; they are 
regarded as the offspring of the Supreme God. 

4 It is instructive to compare this narrative with the parallel 
passage in Titus of Bosbra, hk. i. § 17. For ‘ the Primal Devil' 
Titus substitutes vf iJAij. 

® Thus, lor instance, the rain is explained as due to the per- 
spiration of devils CTitus of Bostra, bk. i. & 17). 

* The moon, as it waxes and wanes, is compared to a bucket 
whi(fii alternately fills and empties itself (i6.). 

7 It is to be observed that Adam, ‘ the first man ’ (tn Arabic 
al'tnsdn al-awwal), is wholly distinct from ‘ the Primal Man * 
(al'insdn al^qadim). 
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As we learn from the passage of the Shdjouraqdn 
quoted above, Mam held that a series of divine 
revelations had been promulgated in the world by- 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, and finally Maui him- 
self.^ Al-Biruni adds that Mani, in another of his 
books, claimed to be ‘ the Paraclete {ahFdraqlit) 
announced by Christ,’ and this we learn jfi-om 
other sources also, both Christian ^ and Muham- 
madan. As the Muhammadan authorities use the 
Greek word, it may he assumed that it was used 
by the Manicheeans themselves, but we are not to 
conclude that Manx knew Greek, still less that he 
had read the NT in the original. The term Para- 
clete was in common use among Aramaic-speaking 
Christians, from whom Manx doubtless borrowed 
it. Precisely what meaning he attached to it is a 
question not easy to answer. Prom the statements 
in the Fihrist as to his parentage and birth we may 
infer with certainty that, though he laid claim to 
a divine commission, he did not profess to he more 
than a human being in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term.® And it is to he observed that in the 
Shdjpuraqdn the earlier prophets, including Jesus, 
are placed on a level with Maui. Tins would seem 
to imply that they also were regarded as mere 
men. It is, therefore, not a little surprising to 
find that Christian authors, such as Titus of 
Bostra ^ and Augustine, frequently represent Mani 
as holding a Docetic theory with regard to Jesus, 
namely, that He was not bora of a woman and 
that His body was a phantom.® And the difficulty 
of ascertaining what was really the Manicheean 
doctrine on this point is still further increased by 
the statement in the Fihrist that Mani pronounced 
Jesus to be a devil {sha%tdn)^ Fihrist informs 
us also (p. 336, line 10 ff.) that one of Manfs works, 
The Book of Secrets^ contained a chapter on * the 
son of the widow, that is to say, according to 
Mani, the crucified Messiah, whom the Jews 
crucified.’ How the strange phrase ' the son of 
the widow ’ is to be explained, and how this passage 
is to be reconciled with that in which J esus is said 
to have been called a devil, we have no means of 
determining. But, whatever the Maniehseans may 
have believed as to the origin of the historical 
Jesus, the nature of His body, etc., it would 

iThe list of prophets given by al-Shahrastam (L 192) is 
longer, viz Adam, Sefch, ISToah, Abraham, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Christ, Paul — ‘then shall come the seal {i.e. the last] of liie 
prophets to the land of the Arabs.’ Whether this sentence is 
simply a Muhammadan interpolation, or a distorted form ol 
some passage referring to Mani, is uncertain. 

2 Christian writers, from Eusebius onwards, sometimes 
wrongly interpret this to mean that M&ni identified himself 
with the Holy Ghost. It is scarcely necessary to recall the fact 
that even m the NT the term irapdfcX.'m’os is applied not only to 
the Holy Ghost but also to Ohnst (IJn 2i). The statement of 
Titus of Bostra (bk. ih. § 1), Augustine, and other Christian 
writers, that Mam called himself an ‘ Apostle of Jesus,’ has been 
confirmed by one of the recently discovered fragments (P. W. 
K. Muller, M. 17). This title does not necessanfy imply more 
than that Mani believed his own teachmg to be substantially 
identical with that of Jesus. 

3 The fact that in one of the fra^ents published by P. W. K 
Miiller <M. 311) Mani is addressed as ‘ Mani, son of the gods ’ 
(Mam yazMn frazSnd), does nob prove anything to the con- 
trary, since the phrase may be understood in a purdy spiritual 

4 Bk. iv. § 88 fl., p 146 of the Syr. text. 

6 As Baur remarks (Das manioh, Meligionssystem^ p. 286), the 
Christian Fathers tell us at ^eat length what Mani denied with 
respect to the person of Christ, but they say scarcely anything 
about his positive teaching on the subject. 

6 Fijinst, p. 336, line 8 ; see Flugel, Mani, note 284. A more 
explicit statement is to be found m the treatise De Fide contra 
Maniehceos, ascribed to Euodius, a fnend of Augustine : ‘Sic 
enim in Epistola Fundamenti dicit : Inimicus quippe qui 
eundem Salvatorem iustorum pattern crucifixisse se speravit 
ipse est orucifixus, quo tempore aliud actum eat, atque aliud 
oBtensum, Brinceps itaque tenebrarum affixus est cruci, 
idemque spineam coronam portavit cum suis sooiis, et vestem 
cocoineam habuit, acetum etiam et fel bibit, quod quidam 
Dominum potasse arbitrati sunt, atque omnia quae hie susfcinere 
visus est, tenebrarum ducibus irrqgata sunt, qui clavis etiam et 
lancea vulnerati sunt ’ (ch 28 {PL xln. 11471). The fragment 
on the Crucifixion published by F. W, E. Muller (M. 18) un- 
fortunately leaves the question open. 


certainly appear that they denied the fact of His 
crucifixion. Hence, according to Augustine,^ they 
were in the habit of contrasting the unreal suffer- 
ings of Christ with the real sufferings of Mfini, 
which they solemnly commemorated by an annual 
ceremony known as the B%a. That the Muham- 
madan writers say very little on this Christological 
question may be due to the fact that here their 
own views happened to resemble those of the 
Manichseans.^ 

The teaching of ^ Man! as to the duties and ulti- 
mate destiny of individuals was in accordance 
with his theory of the universe as a whole. Since 
the visible world has as its aim the separation of 
the light from the darkness, practical religion 
must consist mainly in the furthering of this pro- 
cess. The divine element in man must he freed 
from its fetters in order that it may return to its 
heavenly source. With regard to this part of the 
Manichcean system much misconception has pre- 
vailed in the west, from the time of Augustine to 
the present day. The divine element in man is 
not to he identified absolutely with the soul, 
though the Manichseans sometimes used language 
which admitted of such an interpretation, x et, if 
we examine the evidence carefully, it becomes 
clear that, when they spoke of the soul as divine, 
they meant only that it contained something 
divine ; and even this was not asserted with respect 
to the soul of every individual.® Another misap- 
prehension, due chiefly to Augustine’s treatise ve 
Duabus Animabiis, is that man was represented 
as having two souls, one good and the other evil.^ 
In reality the passages which are cited as proofs 
of this theory affirm only the existence of two 
opposite tendencies in man. And, just as the soul 
is not wholly good, so the body is not wholly evil ; 
for, according to the Fxlvrist (p. 335, line 16 ff.), 
the Manichseans held that after the death of the 
righteous man the ‘powers’ contained in his 
body, namely, the water, the fire, and the breeze, 
have to be extracted by ‘ the sun, the moon, and 
the shining gods,’ and then ‘the rest of his 
body which is altogether darkness is cast into 
hell.’ 

But, although it was the duty of all Manichaeans 
to take part in the liberation of the light from the 
darkness, their share in the great work naturally 
varied according to their several capacities. Hirst 
of all, a broad distinction was made between the 
ordinary Manichaeans, who were known as ‘the 
Hearers ’ or ‘ the Combatants,’ and the inner circle 
of teachers or ascetics, whom Western writers call 
‘the Elect’ (oi ’E kXckto^, Flecti) and Muhammadans 
al-Siddiqun,^ The Elect again were subdivided 

1 * Oum ssepe a vobis quasreremillo tempore, quo vosaudieham, 
qu8B causa esset, quod Pasoha Domini plerumque nulla inter- 
aum a paucis tepidissima celebritate frequentaretur, nulha 
vigiliis, nuUo prolixiore ieiunio indicto auditoribus, nuUo dem- 
que feativiore apparatu ; cum vestrum Bema, id est, diem quo 
Maniohasus occisus est, qumque gradibus instructo tribunali et 
pretiosis linteis adornato ao in promptu poaito et obieoto 
adorantibuB, magnia honoribus prosequamini ; hoc ergo oum 
quisrerem, respondebatur eius diem passioniscelebrandumease, 
qui vere passus esset ; Christum autem, <^ui uatus non esset, 
neque veram sed simuiatam camem humanis oculia ostendisset, 
non pertulisse, sed finxisse passionem ’ (Augustine, c, Epistolam 
Fundamentij -mi.). 

It is well known that, acoording to the Qur’an (iv. 166), 
Ohnst was never crucified ; but, wben His enemies sought to 
slay Him, He was removed from the earth and * a likeness was 
made to appear to them,’ This theory, it will be observed, 
does not imply any denial of the reality of Christ’s body. That 
Muhammad borrowed the conception from the Manichaeans is 
very improbable, but at all events there is a stariking analogy. 

® The souls of those who are finally lost seem to^ have been 
regarded as wholly evil. Thus we read in the FihHst (p. 381, 
line 16 £E.) that Eve had two daughters, one of whom possessed 
an abundant measure of divine light and wisdom, whereas the 
other possessed none at all, 

4 See the very instructive discussion by Baur, p. 162 ft. 

'®Tbi8 expression means in Arab, ‘the veracious,* but, as 
Kessler has pointed oht (M&ni, p. 818, note 4), it is here to be 
understood in the sense of its etymological equivalent in Syr., 
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into several grades and formed an elaborate hier- 
archy, at the head of which stood the representa- 
tive of Mani himself. But the position of the 
Elect differed essentially from that of the Christian i 
clergy, inasmuch as the Elect exercised no 
sacerdotal functions properly so called. Whether ' 
Mani instituted anything of the nature of a sacra- 
ment is doubtful ; in any case, if there were Mani- 
ch£ean sacraments, they cannot have occupied an 
important place m the system, since the Oriental 
authorities make no mention of them, unless, 
indeed, we apply the term ‘sacrament’ to such 
practices as prayer and fasting.^ Hence the main 
characteristic of the Elect was not that they had 
the exclusive right, or power, to perform certain 
acts, but rather that they possessed a fuller know- 
ledge of religion and abstained from certain things 
which were lawful to the rest of the community. 
This duty of abstention was called by the Mani- 
chseans ‘ the three seals,’ ^ which Augustine more 
definitely characterizes as signaeulum oris, signa- 
culum mammm, and signacidum sinus.^ The first 
‘seal’ imposed restrictions with respect to food 
and speech, the second with respect to outward ■ 
acts, the third with respect to thoughts and desires. 
Thus the Manichaean asceticism implied no thought : 
of expiation ; the idea that self-inflicted suffering 
atones for sm — an idea which has exercised so 
disastrous an influence in some sections of the 
Christian Church — was q[uite foreign to the 
religion of Mani. The prohibitions which he 
issued are based upon the belief that certain acta, 
such as the destruction of life and the intercourse 
of the sexes, are essentially Satanic, and therefore 
retard the liberation of the light. In matters 
of detail the Manichtean code naturally appears 
arbitrary to us j it is evident that in drawing the 
line between what is ‘Satanic’ and what is not 
Mani was guided much more by his fancy and by 
various casual associations than by any abstract 
logical principle. Thus, for instance, all Mani- 
chseans were forbidden to kill animals, but it would 
seem that the Hearers were permitted to eat flesh. 
The Elect abstained from both flesh and wine i 
they were also forbidden to pluck fruit or vege- 
tables, so that the food on which they subsisted 
had to be supplied by the Hearers. Similarly the 
Hearers were allowed to marry and to engage 
in worldly avocations, whereas the Elect might 
neither marry nor acquire property, ‘except food 
for one day and clothing for one year.’ * It is re- 
markable that among the things most strictly 
prohibited were idolatry and magic.® As in nearly 
all Oriental religions, fasting played an important 
part. Sunday was observed as a fast-a^ by 
ordinary Manichseans, Monday by the Elect; 
viz. Zaddlqi, ‘ the righteous,* •which we may assume to have 
been the form employed by the Manichmaus themselves (see 
0. W, Mitchell, op, cit i. 80 : ‘A Manichsaan who is called a Zad- 
diqd,* p. 127 fiP. : ‘ Those idle women of the party of K&ni, those 
whom they call Zdddiqdihd *). Neither Kessler nor any previous 
wnter seems to have noticed that from the same S 3 nf, word is 
derived zandiig, or zvndiq, ‘heretic,* a term which was applied 
especially to the disciples of Mflni by the Persians of the 
Sasaniau period, and afterwards by Muhammadans, Various 
other interpretations of this word have been proposed, but none 
that IS at all plausible. The substitution of nd for dd is a 
phonetic change for which there are many analogies. That a 
term which was originally used as a title of honour should after- 
wards have acquired an opprobrious sense is likewise quite 
natural ; of, the Germ. Ketzer, from Ka.6ap6g. The Persian terms 
for the ‘ Hearers ’ and the ‘ Elect ’ respectively are Niyoshag^n 
and ViMdagan. 

1 According to Augustine (o. Fortunatum, i.b the Elect were 
supposed to celebrate a kind of Eucharist in their secret meet- 
ings But, as Augustine himself admits that he knew nothing 
definite on the subject, we cannot attach much importance to 
his testimony. 

2 Florist, p, 888, line 5 ; PMgel, Mdni, note 217* 

8 Da MorihuB MmichcRorum, ii. 10^ 

4 Al-Biruni, Ohronologif, p. 208. 

e The prohibition of idolawy is the first of the ten command- 
ments -which, according to the Fihnst (p. 833, line 10 ff ), all 
Manichseans were required to observe. 


there were also monthly and annual fasts. Of the 
prayers, which were recited several times in the 
day, the following specimens are given by the 
author of the Fihrist (p. 333, line 15 ff'.) : 

‘ (1) Blessed is our Guide, the Paraclete, the Ambassador of 
Light, blessed are his guardian angels and adored aie hia shin- 
ing hosts. 

(2) Adored art thou, 0 shming one, Mani our Guide, source 
of brightness, branch of life,i thou great tree which art wholly 
medicine. 

(3) I prostrate myself and adore, with a pure heart and a 
truth-speaking tongue, the great God, the Father of Lights, the 
Essence of Lights, adored and blessed art Thou, all Thy majesty 
and Thy blessed worlds which Thou hast called ; s he adoretn 
Thee who adorebh Thy hosts, Thy holy ones, Thy word, Thy 
majesty, and that which seeraeth good to Thee, because Thou 
art the God who is all truth, life, and holiness. 

(4) I adore and prostrate myself before all the gods, all the 
shming angels, all the lights, and all the hosts, who proceed 
from the great God. 

(6) I prostrate myself and adore the great hosts and the 
shining gods who by their wisdom have pierced, expelled, and 
overcome the darkness 

(6) I prostrate myself and adore the Father of majesty, the 
Great, the Luminous. . . .’ 8 

It will be noticed that these utterances contain 
not a single petition, no confession of sin, and no 
reference to the need of pardon. But we should 
not be justified in arguing that such conceptions 
were alien to the Maniclisean system, for great 
stress seems to have been laid on repentance and 
the forgiveness of sin.'* Since, however, the Mani- 
chaeans did not admit the idea of a propitiatory 
sacrifice, their theory as to the forgiveness of sin 
necessarily dift'ered from that which was accepted 
by the great majority of Christians. Precisely 
what Mani himself taught on this subject we can- 
not hope to determine ; but the view which appears 
to have been current among the Manichaeans, at 
least as early as the 4th cent,, was that repentance 
naturally leads to forgiveness, ‘since man is not 
punished for sinning, hut for failing to grieve over 
sin,’® 

With respect to Mani’s doctrine of the future 
life we have somewhat fuller information. The 
division of mankind into three classes, the Elect, 
the Hearers, and the Wicked, is here specially 
emphasized. The Elect, immediately after death, 
ascend by means of ‘the pillar of glory’ to the 
moon, and thence are conveyed to paradise ; the 
Hearers must pass through a long process of purifi- 
cation and of wandering to and iro, before they 
join the Elect; while the souls of the wicked roam 
about the world, in a condition of hopeless misery, 
until the final conflagration, and are then consigned 
for ever to the realm of darkness.® 

4 . The relation of Manichaeism to other 
religions. — When we consider the complex natuie 
of Mani’s teaching, it will not surprise us to find 
that very different opinions have been expressed as 
to its general character and its connexion with 
other religious systems. Until comparatively 
recent times it was the fashion to represent 
Manichseism, and Gnosticism generally, as a mere 
I fantastic perversion of Christianity. When Zoro- 
I astrianism and Buddhism began to attract serious 
attention in Europe, the reM or apparent resem- 
blances between these religions ana Manichaeism 
naturally gave rise to the theory that Manicheeism 
is a combination of Christian with Zoroastrian or 

1 For * boshfiihiess,* we should no doubt read Tjxiy&ty 
‘life,’ as Noldeke has suggested. 

2 That is, apparently, ^ called into existence '—the Arab, verb 
da’d seems here to be a rendering of the Aram. qM, on the use 
of which seeH. Pognon, In$&npH(m rmndaUes, p. 186, note 1. 

8 Here follows a short dause Which is unintdligible, 

4 See Baur, p. 262, and the Khua&ium^t, ed. A. von Le Ooq 
(JMAS, 19X1). 

c * Non enim punitur quia peocavit sed quia de pecoato non 
doluit’ are the words of the Kanichaean Secundinus, cited by 
Augustine (c. S&omdinurnX 

6 Mhrist, p. 886. In this passage we find nothing which dis- 
tinctly confirms the statement of Augustine that the souls of 
the Hearers and of the Wicked were believed to pass into plants 
and animals (c. Faustum, bk. v, 10, de Beer. xlvi.). At the 
same time the idea of metempsychosis is not definitely excluded. 
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Buddhist elements, hut whether Christianity, 
Zoroasfcriamsm, or Buddhism formed the basis of 
the system was a disputed point. During the 
last twenty years the prevalent tendency to ex- 
plain everything in the ancient world as due to 
Babylonian influence has led to the belief that 
Manichseism and all other forms of Gnosticism 
are simply modifications of the old Babylonian 
religion. 

But to those who impartially examine the sources 
none of these hypotheses will appear satisfactory. 
Whatever elements Mani may have borrowed 
from older Oriental religions, it is clear that the 
fundamental principles of his system are neither 
Zoroastrian, Buddhist, nor Babylonian, The rela- 
tion in which Manichseism stood to Christianity 
was undoubtedly closer, but to call Manichseism a 
Christian heresy would he misleading. The charac- 
teristics which Manichseism and other Gnostic 
systems share with primitive Christianity are not 
necessarily derived from any Christian source ; 
they are, for the most part, products of a general 
movement which, as mankind outgrew the older 
religions, spread over the civilized world and as- 
sumed various forms, according to the special cir- 
cumstances of each case. The general movement 
in question has been well described by H. Oldenberg 
as a shifting of the centre of gravity, in religious 
matters, from without to within. 

* The antique conception of religion, as a sort of offensive and 
defensive alliance between man and Ood, a mutual agreement 
whereby the worshipper secured for himself prosperity, success, 
and victory over his enemies, gradually faded away, or some- 
times was violently shattered, and in its place there arose a 
new kind of belief, which held out the hope, not of earthly 
enjoyment, triumph, and dominion, but rather of rest, peace, 
and redemption ’ {Buddhc^y Berlin, 1897, p. 3). 

In the time of Mani the old heathenism was hjr no 
means extinct in Babylonia, though Zoroastrianism 
had become the religion of the State.^ Moreover, 
large Jewish colonies had long been established in 
the country. Of the early history of the Christian 
Church in those regions next to nothing is known, 
but there can be no doubt that before the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. Christianity had taken root 
among the Aramaic- speaking population which 
occupied the Western provinces of the Parthian 
Empire. It is also tolerably certain that the 
Christians of Babylonia were divided into various 
parties, and that their beliefs sometimes diverged 
widely from the ordinary orthodox type.® In par- 
ticular the sect founded by the Syrian Christian 
Bar-da4au (Bardesanes), who died in A,D. 222, 
seems to have had great influence. Ephraim Syrus 
goes so far as to call Bar-dai§an ‘the teacher of 
Mani’ ; ® this is not meant to imply that Mani was 
ever a Bardesanist, hut merely that he adopted 
certain Bardesanist doctrines. In any ease it is 
essential to realize that Manichmism arose in a 
country where several religions were competing 
with one another, and where, in consequence of 
this, various hybrid sects bad been formed. Of 
such sects we have already had an example in the 
Mughtasila, the community to which Mani’s father 
attached himself. 

The hostility of Maui to popular paganism is 
sufficiently shown by his strict proliibition of 
idolatry. That he clearly distinguished between 
ordinary paganism and Zoroastrianism appears from 
his inclusion of Zoroaster among the messengers 
of God. ^ He must, therefore, have regarded the 
Zoroastrianism of his own age as corrupt rather 
than as radically false ; but how much he actually 

i The theory tha,t Zoroastrianism did not become the State 
religion till after the overthrow of the Parthian dynasty (about 
A.n. 224) rests on no trustworthy evidence. 

3 F. O. Bnrldt1?8 Bmly Eastern Qhnshanity (London, 1904) 
relates chiefly to the Christianity of Edessa and its immediate 
neighbourhood ; but much of what ho says probably applies 
also to Babylonia. 

* 0. W Mitchell, op. cit. p, 8. 


borrowed from it ia a very difficult question. To 
suppose that Manfs dualism was due mainly to 
Zoroastrian influence would be an unwarranted 
assumption ; for, though both systems are rightly 
described as dualistic, they nevertheless differ pro- 
foundly. The aim of the Zoroastrian is to banish 
evil from the world; the aim of the Manichsean 
is to extract from the world that which is good. 
In this respect Manichseism has more in common 
with Buddhism than with Zoroastrianism ; but 
from the fact that Mani represented Buddha as 
the communicator of a divine revelation we must 
infer that Mini’s acquaintance with Buddhism 
was of a very vague kind. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that in matters of detail he appropriated 
freely elements derived from very diflerent quarters. 
Thus we can attach no great importance to his adop- 
tion of certain ancient Babylonian myths — e.g,, 
such as relate to the nature and movements of the 
heavenly bodies.^ In like manner he borrowed 
narratives, directly or indirectly, from the OT, 
although his general attitude towards Judaism 
was one of decided opposition. That he refused to 
recognize Moses as a prophet is abundantly proved f 
hence in Christian writings directed against Mani- 
chseism the defence of the OT generally occupies a 
prominent place. It is probable that Mani’s aver- 
sion to Judaism was largely due to his horror of a 
practice which Judaism notoriously has in common 
with popular paganism, namely, the sacrificing of 
animals.® 

Towards Christianity he was much more favour- 
ably disposed. Whence he derived his information 
on the subject is indeed uncertain, for, though it 
seems probable that the greater part of the NT 
had been translated into Syriac some time before 
Mani was born, we cannot safely assume that he 
had access to it. Hence his peculiar teaching as 
to the person and history of Christ, to which 
allusion has been made above, may be due in some 
measure not to perversion of the gospel narrative 
on his own part, but to the beliefs of his Christian 
informants. In any case it is clear that some of 
the most essential features of primitive Christianity, 
in particular the ascetic view of the present world, 
were thoroughly congenial to Mani. But he had 
one great advantage over the Christians, namely, 
that he provided a much more secure dogmatic 
basis for asceticism than any previous teacher. 
The Christian ascetics, in condemning natural 
feelings and appetites, were constantly hamjpered 
by their theory of God as the Creator of the 
universe in general and of man in particular ; the 
distinction which they were obliged to make be- 
tween human nature as such and human nature in 
its present corrupt state gave rise to endless diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, the Manichjean dogma 
that humanity is of Satanic origin, however shock- 
ing it may be to modern sentiment, greatly simplified 
the problem. In this, as in some other points, 
Mani displayed a boldness and originality of con- 
ception which entitle him to be regarded as a 
genius of the first order. To represent his system 
as a mere patchwork of older beliefs is therefore a 
total perversion of the facts. 

5. History of the Manichaean community. — ^At 
the time of their founder’s death tfie Manichseans 
were already a numerous and highly organized 

1 Astrological myths and speculations played a considerable 
part in some other Qnostic systems, notably m that of Bar-daisan. 

2 See, for instance, the beginning of the account of Mam- 
ohieiam m al-Shahrastam ( 1 . 188) The statement m the Fihrist 
(p. 336, line 6ff.), that Mani rejected the prophets generally, is 
an exaggeration based mainly on his treatment of Moses. 

3 In this respect, of course, Mani did not differ from some of 
the early Christians. Thus the Epistle to EiognetuSy which is 
usually regarded as a product of orthodox Christianity, speaks 
of animal sacrifices in terms of unqualified condemnation, and 
even in Babhinical literature a tendency to disparage sacrifice 
OGoasionaUy shows itself. 
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i^ect, scattered over a great part of the Persian 
Empire and drawn from the ranks of various older 
religions. Some of them belonged to the Persian 
aristocracy; hence the bitterness with which the 
Zoroastrian priesthood opiiosed the new faith. 
Maui’s immediate successor, as head of the com- 
munity, was a certain Sis (G-r. 'SktIvplos). For many 
centuries Babylonia continued to be the head- 
quarters of the Manichsean organization, in spite 
of repeated persecutions on the part of the Persian 
government. Now and then there was a king 
sufficiently powerful and intelligent to restrain the 
intolerance of the priests, but as a rule the Mani- 
chseans were treated even worse than the Christians.^ 
For this no political pretext could be alleged, since 
the Manichaeans were politically inoffensive, whereas 
the Christians not infrequentiy brought persecu- 
tion upon themselves by an ostentatious display of 
their philo-Byzautine sentiments. The principal 
result of these attempts to suppress Maniclneism in 
Babylonia and Persia was that large numbers of 
Manichaeans took refuge in CentrsS Asia, where 
they carried on a successful propaganda among the 
Turkish tribes. 

The precise date at which Manichseism began to 
spread in the Roman Empire is not certain, but it 
was undoubtedly well knoivn there early in the 4th 
century. With respect to its prevalence in N. 
Africa, two or three generations later, Augustine 
furnishes ample evidence. The Christian emperors, 
as we might have expected, showed themselves no 
less intolerant towards Manichseism than the kings 
of Persia. In the persecution of the Manichteans 
Pope Leo I. played a specially prominent part. As 
to the later history of the Manichseans in Europe 
very little can be discovered with certainty, on 
account of the vagueness with which the term 
‘ Manichaean is used by Catholic writers. Thus 
the charge of Manichseism was brought against 
the Bogomils in the Byzantine Empire and the 
Albigenses {q.v.) in Provence, but how little these 
accusations prove may be gathered from the fact 
that even at the present day the religion of the 
Russian Molokanye has been described as a modified 
form of Manichseism. 

On the overthrow of the Persian Empire by the 
Muhammadan Arabs, about the middle of the 7th 
cent., the followers of Maui in the East enjoyed a 
period of comparative repose. Strictly speaking, 
they had no legal claim to toleration, for the 
Qur’an, which expressly recoMzes Jews, Christ- 
ians, and Sabians* as capable of deserving the 
favour of God (ii. 59, v. 73), does not mention 
Manichseism. Nevertheless, it would appear that 
in the early days of the Muhammadan Empire 
no penalties were inflicted upon the Mani- 
chaeans. The extreme simplicity of their cult, and 
in particular their abhorrence of idolatry, may 
for a while have served to protect them from 
molestation under Muhammadan rule. At length 
it began to be rumoured that some Muhammadans 
in high positions had secretly adopted Manichseism. 
In many cases these reports were certainly false; 
thus, for instance, the Ehalifa abWalid II. (A.D. 
743-744), whom Muhammadan historians depict as 
a monster of impiety, is accused of having said 
that Mani was the only prophet whom God ever 

1 The Persian officials, in dealing with persons suspected of 
MamchcBisni, sometimes adopted the curious method of requiring 
the accused to ‘Itill ants/ just as Christians, in the Roman 
Empire, were required to throw incense upon a heathen altar 
(see B. Rodiger, vhrestomathia Synaea 2, lialle, 1868, p. 94). 

a The Sahians (a name which, of course, has no connexion 
with that of the ancient Sab^eans) seem to have been a sect, or 
possibly a group of sects, who eidsted in Arabia at the time of 
Muhammad. The disciples of Muhammad were at first called 
Sabians by the heathen Arabs, and in later ages the title of 
SablanB was faLsely assumed by several religious communities, 
as a means of protection — e g., by the pagans of ]p[arr&u, in 
Mesopotamia, and by the Manichseans of Bamarqand, as we 
learn from abBiruni. 
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sent into the world. ^ If al-Walld really uttered 
these words, they would prove not that he was a 
Manicheean, but that he knew next to nothing of 
Manichseism, It is, however, impossible to deny 
that secret conversions to Manichaeism actually 
took place among the literary classes. Apostasy 
from Islam is notoriously a capital offence accord- 
ing to Muhammadan law (see art. Apostasy 
[Muhammadan]). Hence we cannot wonder that 
in the latter half of the 8th cent., when under the 
’Ahbasid dynasty the spirit of religious intolerance 
became dominant in the Muhammadan world, a 
systematic attempt should have been made to 
extirpate Manichseism/-* The organizer of this per- 
secution was the Khalifa al-Mandi {A.D. 775-785), 
who instituted for the purpose a State Inquisitor, 
with the title of ‘ Inspector of the Zanfidiqa.’ The 
term zanddiqa (plural of ^ was used primarily 

to denote the Manichseans, though Muhammadan 
writers often employ it vaguely in the sense of 
* heretics’ or ^ atheists.’^ That al-Mahdi did not 
make a very clear distinction between Manichseism 
and some other heresies may be inferred from a 
passage in which he is represented as elaborately 
justifying his policy of persecution the accusations 
here brought against the Manichseans include, e.g., 
the practice of marriage with near relatives {nikdh 
al-akhawdt wa-l-handt), which was characteristic 
of the Zoroastrians (see art. Marriage [Iranian]), 
but seems to have been altogether foreign to 
Manichmism. 

The religious policy of al-Mahdi was generally 
followed by his successors. The number of 
persons put to death on the charge of Manichse- 
ism certainly amounted to many thousands, while 
Christians and Jews, though subject to various 
disabilities, were usually tolerated. But, in spite 
of all, the religion of Mfini long survived even in 
the heart of the Muhammadan Empire. Some 
two centuries after aLMahdi, the author of the 
Fikrist tells us (p. 337, line 26 ff.) that he had been 
acquainted with about 300 Manichseans in Baghdad 
alone. But the region in which they were most 
numerous was Central Asia. In the territory of 
the Turkish tribe Tagbazghaz the majority or the 
population professed Manichseism ; a Muhamma- 
dan traveller who visited that country describes 
it as flourishing and civilized.® When, in the 
reign of the Khalifa al-Muqtadir (A.T). 908-932), 
the Muhammadan governor of Samarqand con- 
demned to death a large number of Manichseans, 
they were saved, it is said, by the intervention of 
their co-religionist, the prince of the Tagbazghaz. 
This is the only known case in which Manichaeism 
became the religion of a political community. We 
do not know how long this state of things con- 
tinued, or when Manichaeism finally died out; 
but we may conjecture that it was swept away, 
like many other beliefs and institutions, by the 
great Mongol invasion of the 13th century. 

I That the Manichaean community in the course 

1 Kitah-al-Aghanly vi. 136, lasfe line. 

a See the very intereatinv paper by 1. Goldziher, ‘ itn 
'Abd-al-Kudfifis und das Zmdilfthum w&hrend der Rejrierung 
dea Ohahfen aPMahdi,* in Trans, of the Mnth Intern, uonaress 
of OrientahstSy London, 1898, ii. 104 fl. GoldaiUier is of opinion 
that the Manichcean propa^nda under the early 'Abbisids 
was somehow connected witii the anti-Arabian movement of 
the Persian nationalists (the sofCalled Shu'ubiva). Whether 
there is any truth in this view may be doubted, for Mani- 
chfiBism had nothings to do with nationality, At the same time 
it is not surprising that Muhammadans should often have con- 
founded these wholly distinct tendencies. 

a See p. 398^, note 6. 

4 Thus from the statement in Ibn Qutaiba, KitWb*dl-Ma*dri/ 
(ed. F. Wustenfeld, Qbttingen, 1860, p. 299), it is very unsafe to 
conclude, with Q. Jacob {AUarahisahes BeduinmUhm^y Berlin, 
1897, p. 107), that there were Manichseans at Mecca In the time 
of Muhammad. 

8 Al-qpabari, iji. 688. 

8 See Yaqut's Geographical XHctiona^y ed. Wustenf^, Leip- 
tig, 1866-78, 1, 840. 

7 Fihtistf p. 837 ; Flfigel, Ma>niy p, 106. 
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of its long history was not altogether free from in- 
ternal dissensions might have been safely assumed. 
But the positive information which we possess on 
this subject is very scanty. We learn from the 
Fihrist (p. 334, line 4tf.) that at a date which is 
not specified, but in any case some time before 
the end of the 7th cent., a party among the 
Maniclueans severed their connexion with the 
central authority established in Babylonia and 
set up an independent organization ; whether 
this schism was due to dogmatic differences or to 
other causes it is impossible to say. A second 
division tooh place about the beginning of the 
8th cent., when a branch-sect was formed and 
became known as the Miqlasiya, after the name 
of their leader Miqlas. The majority of the 
Manichseans, who remained faithful to the head 
of the community, a certain Mihr, were thence- 
forth called the Mihriya. The points in dispute 
between these parties seem to have been matters 
of discipline rather than of religious belief. 

IjITBraturi!!.— I n modern times, the first serious attempt to 
investigate the subject was made by the French Protestant 
theologian I. de Beausobre in his colossal work, Histoire 
antique de Mamchie et dw manicMisme, Amsterdam, 1734-- 
1789; in dealing with the sources he shows considerable 
acumen, but his book is ill-arranged and contains many irrele- 
vant digressions. An admirable summary and examination 
of the evidence, so far as it was then available, W’ill be found 
in the treatise of F. C. Baur, Das maniahaische Religions- 
system naoh den Quellen neu untersuoht, und entwickelt, 
Tubingen, 1831. Perhaps the best general account is F. 
Spiegel, Brdnische Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 187l--'78, ii. 195- 
232. The works of K. Kessler — 3[an% Forschungen uber die 
manichdisohe Religion, i., Berlin, 1889, art. *Mani, Manichaer,’ 
inPBJBSand — suiiply much valuable information, but 

they should be used with extreme caution ; the author’s 
speculations are often fantastic and his linguistic knowledge is 
very superficial, A. Harnack, art. * Manichaeism,’ in JSBr 9 
(revised hy F 0. Oonybeare in is largely based upon 

Kessler. The same may be said of the work of E. Rochat, 
Essai sur Mam et sa doctrine^ Geneva, 1897. Verj important 
contributions to the study of the subject are contained m a 
senes of monographs by F. Cumont and A. Kugener, entitled 
Recherches sur le ManicMisme^ Brussels, 1908-1912. 

A. A. Bevan. 

MANIPURIS. — Officially the Manipuris are 
Vaisnavite Hindus. They cremate the dead, they 
receive the mantra from a recognized Hindu^wrt^ 
in rnany but not in all cases, they recognize Hindu 
festivals (but observe them a day late), they revere 
the cow, they are scrupulous in the matter of food, 
but, on the other hand, they do not practise child- 
marriage, they do not seclude their women, they 
permit divorce, they permit the remarriage of 
widows, they do not allow the supremacy of the 
Brahman, and none of the ordinary definitions of 
caste £^plies ^ their social order. Knowledge 
of the vaisnavite doctrines is spreading with the 
spread of education, but they are still the most 
backward of all Hindu groups in Assam. With 
them Hinduism, adopted as the State religion hy 
royal edict (c. a.d. 1705), is of social and political 
value in that it separates them from the ruder 
tribes inhabiting the hills and from the subordinate 
peoples of the valley. It provides the rites and 
ceremonies of everyday life. It is, so far as ex- 
ternals are concerned, the religion of the Meitheis. 
It exists side hy side with the earlier faith to which 
in the hour of trial and trouble, be they Raja or 
ryot, they turn unhesitatingly. The continued 
existence of this earlier faith in such vigour is a 
notable fact which enables the student of religious 
development in India to study at close (quarters 
the process by which in Hinduism animism is 
tempered by metaphysics, and magic transformed 
by milopphy. 

The historical records of Manipur, JSfmgthaurol, 
are valid documents for at least five centuries. It 
is a settled State far removed from savagery. At 
the present time the population consists of two 
main divisions — the Meitheis and the Lois. The 
Meitheis consist of seven clans, each divided into 


numerous families, the principal clan being that 
known as the Ningthauja, or Royal, clan. The 
name Meithei now borne by all the clans is thought 
to have been the name of the Ningthauja clan 
before its hegemony was completely established. 
The Lois, or the conquered people, are not admitted 
into the Meithei confederacy, but are of similar 
stock to the Meitheis, and the Meitheis worship 
the gods of these Loi villages as much as the Lois 
themselves. The Meithei confederacy^ is an en- 
dogamous group in theory, although in practice 
the issue of mixed marriages is admitted. The 
principal order of divine beings is the urnang lai. 
There were originally, as recent research has shown, 
nine umang la% or forest gods, with whom were 
associated seven lairemasy or goddesses. There 
are now 364 such deities. The gods married with 
mortals, and their issue were promoted to divine 
rank. The deities have different names in different 
places, and there are cases where Rajas have been 
deified after death. The creator deity is identified 
both with the chief of the gods and with the snake 
ancestor of the royal family. Other gods are 
identified with the clan deities of clans still exist- 
ing. Yet others are members of a special group, 
whose function is to guard certain areas and 
who are therefore known either as rnmkeingakpa^ 
watchers over or guardians of direction, or larmaif 
gods of definite areas. Here there is obviously a 
combination of ideas dating back to the time when 
definite areas were occupied by local groups each 
possessing a group deity. Then among the umang 
lai is the rain-god, and last is the god of the house- 
hold (Seua-mehi), who is occasionally said to be 
the son of one of the seven goddesses. The function 
of the maikeingdhpa deities was to keep sickness 
from entering the State. Each family has a special 
deity, male or female, who is obviously in origin a 
deified ancestor, but the worship of some at least 
of these group deities is not now confined to 
members of the group. The seven goddesses bear 
titles describing their functions. From each of 
them is sprung one of the clans composing the 
Meithei confederacy. The earth, water, grass, rice, 
iron, fish, gold and silver, salt, cotton, fire, and 
the winds are sprung from these goddesses, either 
! directly or from their daughters. Each of these 
deities has a ZaipAam, or god’s place, specially 
sacred to him or her. Some reside on lull-tops, 
but for the convenience of their worshippers have 
abodes in more accessible spots. Such laipham 
abound, notably on the ridges and passes, and are 
marked by heaps of stones and leaves. In the 
sacred groves near the villages of their special 
worshippers are houses for the deities, and these 
groves are sanctuaries for bird and beast. The 
gods play the national game of polo, and a stick 
and ball are kept for their use. In some cases 
they are represented hy images or material objects. 
They also reside in the chief official of the group, 
village, or family which forms their special clientele. 
The principal ceremony in the worship of the umang 
lai is called the laiharaobay literally ' pleasing the 
god.’ In every ease the god has to he enticed from 
running water. The ceremony rouses him from a 
state of quiescence into activity, as is shown by 
his entering into some selected worshipper. The 
god benefits directly by the rite, which gives him 
strength so that he becomes thereby more potent 
to aid his worshippers. The process of enticing the 
deity varies somewhat accordmgtothe deity, and is 
accompanied hy numerous subsidiary rites, mainly 
in order to avert all evil infiuence. Special pre- 
cautions have to be taken— clean fire must be 
manufactured by means of a bamboo and a cane in 
cross friction. Dancing is a necessary accompani- 
ment of I the rite, whieh often includes the use of 
foul abuse— ai feature, which gives the god great 
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pleasure. While the ceremony is in progress, social 
and sexual tabus, immediately paralleled by the 
customs of the hill-tribes, are strictly enforced, 
thus indicating that the purpose of the rite is to 
restore the solidarity of social life and to produce 
in the worshippers a sense of religious exaltation. 
The social divisions, resting on age and other lines 
of social cleavage, function separately on these 
interesting occasions. The oherings are in some 
cases such as render the active participation of 
professing Hindus a matter of some difficulty, but 
the difficulty is surmounted hy substituting a Loi, 
a member, i.e., of the non-Hindu section of the 
community, for the Hindu believer for and by 
whom and on whose behalf the rite is performed. 
The Hindu may salve his conscience by merely 
sniffing the savour of the sacrifice, unmindful of 
the fate of the Pir Alls of Bengal, who fell from 
orthodoxy by mischance in that manner. In 
general, the tendency would seem to be to sub- 
stitute offerings of fruit and flowers for animal 
flesh. Human sacrifice was tindoubtedly practised, 
probably at no very distant date. 

The priests of the ancient order are designated 
maibas and maibis^ and are recruited by the ad- 
mission of those who become possessed hy the deity 
at one of the high religious festivals. Inasmuch 
as sickness and disease are attributed to spiritual 
beings, the maiha is also the doctor of the com- 
munity, hut here there are specialists, and the 
practical knowledge of the maibas is far from 
despicable. The wide-spread belief in possession 
as a token and source of abnormal power and re- 
ligious authority is beyond a doubt at the root of 
much that is important in Hindu doctrine. There 
is no evidence forthcoming as yet from Manipur to 
show that the priesthood is hereditary or that the 
members of the order, like bhahats and jogls^ are 
regarded ssnvanmuhta or that their funeral 
rites differ fiom those of ordinary people. On its 
practical side the religion ministers to the simple 
needs of an agricultural community dependent on 
the regularity, adequacy, and seasonabuity of the 
rainfall for their subsistence. There are rites to 
secure rain and rites to stop excessive rain. Not 
the least interesting of the numerous rites to secure 
good fortune for the State is the annual selection 
of the chahitaha, the person who gives his name 
to the year. Various means of divination are em- 
ployed for the purpose of securing for this office 
a person who ^all bring the good luck that is 
dependent on his personality. 

Beliefs in evil spirits, wno accompany animals 
and fish, and are ever hurtful to mankind, in beau- 
tiful sirens who lure young men and make them 
insane, in vampires, in witmicraft, in the power of 
trees and of tree-spirits bo cure as to cause sickness, 
and in the maleficent activity of the ghosts of those 
who die by violence or of women who die in child- 
birth are also notable features of their organized 
religious system. The rites which are performed 
for the purpose of protection and exorcism m 
these cases are full of interesting detail, but in 
general outline resemble the rites performed else- 
where on a similar level of culture for similar 
purposes. 

Literaturb —W. McCulloch, * Account of Valley of 
Munnipore/ SelectioiM from the of the QovemTmnt m 

India (Foreign Department), xxviiu, Oalcutta, 1859 j T* C. 
Hodson, fhe Meithm^ London, 1908 jJ. Shakespear, *The 
Religion of Manipur,’ in I'L xxiv. [1919] 409 fi. 

T. C. Hodsok. 

MANITU.— a word origmally applied 
by the Eastern Algonquins to a spirit, is properly 
amtf ^ spirit,’ with the sign m, meaning any spirit 
or genius in the shamanistic devil-cult of the 
Indians, and also amj gemm loci without the m- 
plication of evil. In consequence of the teaching 
of the missionaries, the conception of one GJ^reat 


Spirit became current among the Indians, and this 
was expressed by the word kit or kehf prefixed to 
anit; thus Keht-anit, or Kitanit (Kittanit), to 
which was again added the syllable wit, meaning 
a mode of existence ; hence Kittanitowit, ‘ the 
existence (known as) the Great Anito,’ the para- 
phrase of God as taught by the missionaries. That 
the Indians themselves had evolved no such con- 
ception is abundantly manifested by the absence 
in any American language of a word capable of 
expressing the idea of God, the words used in J ohn 
Eliot’s Bible (Cambridge, Mass., 1663) and em- 
ployed by the Penobscot Indians, Kiehtan and 
Keitanitom, being merely valiants of this artificial 
compound. As such the conception was introduced 
in opposition to a spirit variously called Hobbomoco, 
the Evil Spirit, or Malaum, * the Wolf.’ Another 
form of the latter appears to have been evolved in 
antithesis to a contracted form of Keitanitom, 
namely, Tan’tum, as opposed to Squantum, the 
Devil {‘angry god’). Mamtu is, then, a general 
word for any sort of a d«emonium, good or bad, 
and it has reached a higher significance hy purely 
artificial means. 

Nevertheless, the missionaries did not invent the 
idea of a good spirit, or of an evil spirit, or of a 
spirit-creator. What they did was to seize npon 
ideas already current in another form, fuse them, 
and present to the Indians the fusion (really con- 
fusion) as the embodiment of one unitary concep- 
tion. The Indians believed that a spirit might be 
a good or good-natured power, and that he might 
be an inimical power, and they also believed that 
a certain ancestral spirit had always been favour- 
ably disposed towards his children, but it was far 
from the thought of the Algonquins that there was 
an ever good and supreme Great Spirit, creator 
and benefactor, opposed to a Great Spirit of Evil, 
Wherever such ideas are found, they reflect the 
thought inherited from forefathers who had been 
under Christian influence. Thus the Mandans 
painted upon one side of the tent a firare repre- 
senting the Good Spirit and on the other side a 
figure representing the EvU Spirit, that they might 
he under the protection of both these powerful 
spirits; but this is merely the degradation of 
teaching originally strange to them. They recog- 
nized certain spirits who aided and certain spirits 
who opposed them, but not as in any case Great 
Spirits. They believed rather that the ‘ medicine- 
man’ could control all spirits. Similarly, when 
the ‘epic’ of Kuldskap describes this god of the 
Passamaquoddies as the son of a divine unknown 
mother and antithetical to a twin evil spirit, as 
the principle of goodness opposed to a sort of Ahri- 
man, it must be remembered that^ the Passama- 
quoddies have long been under higher religious 
guidance than that of their medicine-men. ^ Even 
the ‘ vague faith in a Supreme Spirit ’ ascribed to 
them is derived from the same source. What is 
original is the conception of a superior being, who 
is father of the special tribe or race that revere him 
as leader and helper. In general it may be said that 
worship is not paid to any evil ^irit as such, but also 
that worship is not paid to any good spirit as such, 
The mamtu is often confused with the wahan of 
western tribes. But the latter is often less a spirife 
than a power, like the mma {g.v,) of the Poly- 
nesians, which lies inherent in certain objects as 
well as in certain men. Its possession gives power, 
not, to the Indian’s thought, a supernatural power, 
but a perfectly natural, although unusual, power. 
Between the two conceptions lies that of the 
ordinary okc, which at bottom is one with 
but is conceived as sometimes a spirit and some- 
times a spiritual power. There is some corxe^nd- 
ing word to he found in most of the languages of 
the American Indians, and every c ^ ' 
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notes a power which may he called spiritual. 
^Sometimes it is the purely shamanistic power con- 
tained in the medicine-bag, which is not really a 
medicine-bag at all, but a collection of objects of 
fetishistic nature, and sometimes it is a spirit, 
embodied or disembodied, such as the spirit of a 
waterfall, the spirit of thunder, the spirit of 
animals, etc. It is a mysterious force which may 
inhere in matter or may make itself felt as an ex- 
pression of spirit. The powers of nature have it, 
generally winds, storms, productive earth, and 
animals all have it, though some in larger amount 
than others. Finally, men have it in certain cases. 
But there is no sharp distinction between this 
power and that found in spirits proper, where it 
becomes individualized. It is this very power 
that is the ‘medicine’ of the conjurer ana nature- 
subduing priest. Whether it be called mamtUf 
vice {oki)i wahan^ or even hu (in Maya form), it is 
always the same thing under a shifting terminology, 
except that among certain tribes it is more apt to 
be conceived as impersonal and among others as 
personal. Manitti is generally person^, wakaifi is 
generally impersonal, but tne alternate use of 
either is not unusual Wahan has been defined 
by Brinton {Myths of the New Worlds p. 45) as 
‘ supernatural in its etymological sense,’ in that it 
means in the forms current among the Iroquois 
and Dakotas, namely, oke and wahan respectively, 
something ‘ above,’ and Brinton interprets this as 
supper in the sense of supernatural. But it is more 
probable that the word means sxi'per in the sense 
of superior. These Iroquois and Dakota forms are 
etymologically allied, and a possible connexion 
with Sioux oghee may he admitted j but it would 
be unprofitable to attempt, with Brinton, to connect 
these terms with the above-mentioned ku of the 
Mayas. The * Quaker ’ of the Powhatans is another 
form of the same word, the qnaker gods being, 
however, not the higher but the lesser spirits. 
This word, like Tau’tum and Squantum above, is 
an adaptation from approximately corresponding 
Indian sounds {Quaker is gui-oki, ‘small spirits’) 
and contains the old of the Iroquois and Algon- 
qmns, but it is not probable that it is one with 
the southern hitaca^ /cw, etc. The Algonquin oki 
means a spirit of any sort — e.g,, the spirit of a body 
of water, or the spirit of winter — and expresses also 
the idea of a distinctly demoniac power ruling the 
winds, but not in a derilish manner ; for, especially 
among the Hurons, the ok% gives good fortune and 
regulates the winds for the benefit of the good 
Indian. It also implies a ghost, and in this respect 
differs from the conception of anit {manitu)^ though 
in other respects it is difficult to perceive any dis- 
tinction between the anit (manitu) and the oM*, 
perhaps, as appears from the geographical distribu- 
tion of the two words, the amt was confined to the 
East, while the old penetrated from the West to 
the Eastern tribes. 

The manitu of greatest authority among the 
Algonquina was Michabo, and an analysis of this 
peculiar being shows that he was far from being a 
supreme spirit. Like many of the Indian spirits, 
he was a very superior animal, Michabo meaniltg 
‘ great hare ’ (originally manibo^ho). This manitu 
was revered from the Korthern line of the States 
to Virgmia and from the East as far West as the 
Mississippi. He was represented as the originator 
of all the system of conjuring and exorcizing which 
makes the real science of the medicine-man ) he 
ruled the winds and guarded his people, but was 
as often tricked and deceived as he in turn tricked 
and deceived ; fie was for the most part a humorous 
buffoon, whose exploits amused the Indians, as 
those of Brer Babbit amuse the Negroes. On the 
other hand, he is referred to as ‘the hare that 
made the moon,’ and he is even said to have created 


the earth. Bub as creator he is not dignified, nor 
even serious. It is more natural to him to hunt, 
and, when autumn comes, to smoke his last pipe 
before turning in to sleep through the winter. It 
is the smoke of his last pipe that makes the haze 
in the air of autumn. That he originally came 
from the East, and, according to the earlier 
accounts, sends (not creates) the sun and moon out 
of the East, has led to the ingenious conjecture 
that Michabo has come from a confusion of wdbos^ 

‘ hare,’ with wahi^ ‘ light ’ (Brinton, Myths of the 
New World, p. 165). There is the greatest con- 
fusion in the form of the name now known as 
Michabo, which appears as Missihizi and Messou 
as well as Nanibozlio and Manihozho, apparently 
because the name was sometimes rendered michi 
(‘great’) and sometimes manitu (‘spirit’), with 
wabos, ‘hare.’ That is, Michabo was thought of 
as the ‘ spirit-hare’ or as the ‘ great hare,’ and this 
‘hare,’ according to Brinton, is a later Indian 
mistake for ‘ light. ’ Although the words are alike, 
a,nd wahi means ‘ white ’ {wapa means the eastern 
light), yet nothing is more apt to lead one astray 
than reliance upon such etymological chances. 
We are, then, far from agreeing with Brinton when 
he says that ‘beyond a doubt this is the com- 
pound in the names Michabo and Manibozho which 
therefore means the Great Light, the Spirit of 
Light, the Dawn ’ {ib. p. 166). Much as Brinton 
has done for American studies, he wrote under the 
dawn-myth influence of his day and probably 
laid more stress upon etymology than upon eth- 
nology. The truth is that the ‘ great hare ’ is the 
interpretation best justified in accordance with 
Indian belief and tradition. Michabo was a de- 
moniac animal of kindly disposition and endowed 
with a great magician’s knowledge and cunning, 
which, however, could not keep him out of ludicrous 
difficulties. He was not a god, still less a god of 
goodness, hut, as has been said of similar Indian 
spirits, a spirit of good-nature. He is the son of 
the wind, one of four brothers bom at a birth, hut 
he took command of them. As they were born 
North, South, East, aud West, it seems as if he 
represented one of the four winds. Yet the early 
missionaries declared that he and the four winds 
were the chief Algonquin gods. As expressed in 
the account of the year 1616, Michabo and the four 
winds were the only gods that the Algonquins had 
at that time. Further, it must be remembered 
that Michabo is sometimes portrayed (as among 
the New Jersey Indians) as a devil, while at others 
he is represented as the ‘ ancestor ’ — a term which 
has often led to the false conclusion that believers 
in an ancestor-spirit must necessarily believe in a 
creator-god. Other tribes also have ancestral or 
at least specially revered animals, such as the bear, 
deer, and wolf of the Mohigans. None of the 
Western or Southern American Indians had the 
conception of a Creator-God, but many of them 
derived their stock from certain animals. To this 
class of animal-gods Michabo, the greatest manitu 
of the East, appears to belong. The history of the 
brothers is told in various forms in various tribes, 
and has been interpreted as additional evidence 
that, when there is a good and a had brother, we 
have a fundamental dualism, which, however, is 
unsubstantiated by any close analysis even of the 
tales as handed down. In the Iroquois version 
there are two brothers, the Beautiful Spirit and 
the Ugly Spirit or Good Mind and Bad Mind, as 
interpreted by the missionaries. ^ But these are in 
reality the two brothers, ‘White’ and ‘Dark,’ 
loskefia and Tawiskara, who contend with one 
another till White Spirit conquers and rules from 
the East. Both are grandchildren of the moon, 
but loskeha becomes ‘father of mankind’ — an 
expression which means that he is the ancestor of 
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the Iroquois. He destroyed the frog, which had 
made earth a desert hy swallowing all the water, 
and he learned the wisdom of the tortoise which 
supports the world, namely, how to make fire, 
loskeha gave this knowledge to man. Yet here 
the^ brother is not represented as an animal ; it is 
a simple conflict of white and dark, or light and 
darkness, a culture-myth which the Algonquins 
kept in animal-form, while the Iroquois preserved 
or invented it without basing the myth upon any- 
thing save the natural antithesis of light and dark- 
ness (cf. art. Dualism [American]). It is this 
myth that caused the belief in American Indian 
dualism to receive wide acceptance, as it was thus 
originally interpreted by Br6beuf in 1626. 

As the word maniiu has been widely used by 
ethnologists, it has naturally lost somewhat its 
original signification and at the same time has 
gained a new connotation, so that it has come to 
mean special forms of spirit-power more or less 
unknown to the Algonquins. Thus it has come 
to denote the personal guardian-spirit of certain 
Western tribes which has occasionally arisen out 
of the personal guardian of an individual. The 
mythical ancestor of a village at a certain period 
in his life retires into solitude, and after fasting 
and prayer is rewarded with the vision of a certain 
animal, which then becomes his totem. This is 
adopted by his clan ; and, when the clan becomes 
part of a larger tribal organization, it still remains 
as the guardian of tbe clan, though with a marked 
tendency to become simply a totem-crest. The 
tutelary guardian-wam^w thus becomes a mere 
symbol. Sometimes such crests become merely 
the property of certain families. The ancestors 
who received the totem-manitu received with it 
the powers or privileges still retained by the 
proUg^s of the spirits, who continue to appear to 
the young men of the tribe, and the possession of 
these secrets forms the basis for the secret societies 
widely ^read among the Indians of the North- 
West. This is the ^individual totem ’ acquired by 
every youth at puberty, which, when the organiza- 
tion of the clan is in a decayed state, is no longer 
identical with that of the ancestor and is no longer 
inherited. The youth at this period wanders from 
his father’s lodge and in a secluded spot fasts and 
cries to the spirits, inviting any one of them to 
become his spiritual patron (cf. art. Communion 
WITH Dbitv [American]). During this period, 
when he falls asleep, the fiirst animal, bird, or 
reptile of which he dreams he considers to he the 
one designated by the Great Spirit of the tribe for 
his mysterious protector during life. He then 
returns home, kills such an animal as he has seen 
in his dream, and preserves its skin in his mystery- 
bag (* medicine-bag’). It is possible that the 
individual ntanitu^ though in some cases a later 
development than the clan-totem, is in other cases, 
notably among the Eastern tribes, of independent 
origin and as antique as the Even 

among the Eastern Algonquins the acquisition of a 
specijd wam^ti-spixit in animal form by the youth 
who fasts is not unknown. 

LErBRATUBJE.— G. Catlin, TU. ISortK American ZtwiiansS, 
London, 1842 ; D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New Worlds New 
York, 1868, The Ameriean Race, do, 1891; A. H. Keane, Man, 
Fast and Present, Cambridge, 1899 ; Relation de la nomelle 
France pour Van 16S7 (and subsequent years) ; H, Webster, 
Primitive Secret Soeieties, New York, 1908. The earliest source 
ol information is contained in the Relations of the early mission- 
aries. Brinton and Webster (opp. aitt.) give full biblio^aphies. 
The Annual Reports of the Bureau or American Ethnology 
should be consulted for modern conditions, 

E. Washbuen Hopkins. 

MASIJUSRI.— Like the majority of Buddhist 
‘gods,’ Maflju^ri is represented under various 
aspects : (I) in the Great Vehicle, or Mahayfiua 
properly so called, he is a hodhisattva^ an 
entirely Buddhist personage in definition if not in 


origin (his origin is obscure ; cf. AvalokiteSvara) ; 
(2) in the ‘ Tantrie Vehicle,’ which is of very early 
date and is not always distinguished from the Great 
Vehicle proper, Manjui^ri becomes one of the names,^ 
and often the principal ‘exponent,’ of the Supreme 
Being j (3) the cult of Mafiju^ri, originating in 
India, took a peculiar development in China: it 
probably spread from China into Nepal, where 
ManjuvsrI is the mythical giver of civilization. 

1. As bodhisattva. — The most ancient of his 
numerous names is perhaps Maiijugho§a, ‘pleasant 
voice.’ His usual epithet is humdrat or Icumdra- 
hhuta, ‘young man,’ ‘royal prince’;^ this title, 
whatever its origin, means technically a hodhisattva 
at the stage when, having received consecration 
(abhis&Jca) as a prince, he is associated with the 
power of a Buddha and becomes his right arm (see 
Bodhisattva, vol. ii. p. 748*^). He is named in the 
first rank of hodhisattvast before Avalokite^vara, 
at the bemnning of the Lotus of the True Law 
(translated into Chinese A.D. 147-186), where he 
is represented (ch. xi.) as a great converter. The 
‘scholastic’ sHtras and devotional works give him 
as a type of bodhisattva^ relate his vow, attribute 
to him moral counsel for the conduct of true 
believers of the Great Vehicle, and celebrate his 
power.* Legend associates him with the revelation 
of the books of the Prajhapdramita,^ Revealer of 
the Prajhdi god of the Word, he is the patron of 
the Great Vehicle, of the ‘ second dispensation,’ and 
becomes tbe god of wisdom, a personage of high 
importance. According to Ea-Hian (see J. Legge, 
Fd-HieUi A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms^Oxioid^ 
1886, p, 46), the followers of the Mahayana wor- 
shipped thePrq;Vi^,Mariju6ri, and Avalokitei^vara. 
We have many images of Mafiju^ri; the most 
ancient, with two arms, are those which make his 
characteristic mark the PrajM carried upon a lotus, 

2 . As Tantrie god. — ^It is in the Tantrie section 
of the Tibetan scriptures {Rqyud^ Kanjur as well 
as Tanjur) that Mafijudri takes an extraordinary 
development.* Half a dozen Tantras {Kanjur) 
hear his name ; among them is * The List of the true 
Names of Mafijusrl Jnana-sattva. ’ “ The last term, 

‘ Esaence-of-knowledge (?),’ ® is opposed to the name 
bodhi^sattvat and is more dignified. We find it 
again in one of the numerous magic rituals devoted 

lOn this expression see H. Kern, in SBB xxi. 11884] 4; cf. 
Saddharmapundarika, ed. H. Kern and B. Nanjio, Petro^ad, 
1908 ff., p. 66 : ‘A certain Buddha will live twelve cosmic ages, 
not counting the time he is humdra* 

2 Various legends are told of hia former human lives, but they 
are not so developed as the legends relating to Maitreya. See 
(1) E. Chavannes, ‘Le Sutra de la paroi occidentale de rmscrip- 
tion de Kiu.yong Koan,* in Melanges Harlez, Leyden, 1896, 
p. 76 (this mtra te a dMranh sacred to Vairoohana, ‘the 
Brilliant,’ the Buddha to whom Mafljii4ri is sometimes subn 
ordinated) ; (2) the Maftjutrigunak^etravyuha (translated into 
Ohlnese A.n. 800), where Mahm4ri tells how he took hia todhi- 
sattva vow : ‘ I do not wish to become a Buddha quickly, because 
I wish to remain to the last in this world to save its beings ’ ; 
‘In ail my existences I wish to follow the example of Ak^obnya 
and be a monk’ (Siksdsmnuchchaya, Petrograd, 1902, p. 18); 
(8) the MafijuMvihrtdita (translated into Ohinese in 818), a 
book patronized by the Madbyamikas, giving the story of the 
conversion of a light woman by Mofijuan m the guise of a 
handsome young man ; the only real sin of the bodhisattva is 
the sin of hatred {Biksdsamuchchaya, p. 149). All these works 
are scholastic, as is tbe Bodhipah^mirdesa, an account by 
ManjuSri of the ‘ wing^ ’ (pak^a) of illumination. The devotion 
to Mahju^ri, the virtue of his name, which protects against all 
female birth, end his glorification as the hero {tura) are to be 
noted. Manju4ri is one of the saviours and patrons invoked in 
the * Stanzas of QooAT?Ta€itioQ*(BhadraGharpdq&th{i), one of the 
classical texts used every day by tbe Buddhists of the Great 
Vehicle (Sik^dsanmchchaya, pp. 297, 866 ; Bodhioharydvatdra 
[Introd, d la praHqtie desmturs Somdhas, Pans, 1907, p. 8 f,]). 

STaranatha, Qesch. des Rvddhimus, tr. A. Sohiefner, 
Petrograd, 1869, p. 68. 

4 See P. Oordler, Catalogue dufondsUMtainde la Bibliothkque 
nationcUe, iii.. Pains, ISIO. 

B NdmasaihgUif ed. J, P. Minayeflf, Petrograd, 1887. 

8 Probably this term , has beep invented on the model of 
bodhisattoa for the purpose of implying something more sublime, 
and yet more mysterious, than the word bodhisattva. This 
heaping up of terms is characteristic. 
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by the Tanjur to Mahjiisri: ‘spell {sadhana) of ' 
the Adihuddha, the Essence-of-knowledge Mah- 
^ which begins as follows : 

* Homage to the Buddha of the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, free from every stain of sin, a Body immaculate by nature, 
primordial Buddha.’ 

Sddhanas (spells) are magical operations by means 
of which the worshipper brings a deity into his 
presence in order to identify himself with the 
deity — which is not difficult to accomplish, since 
every man is essentially nothing but deity, though 
particularized and stained. These operations in- 
clude ‘diagrams’ {mandalas), ‘geometrical figures 
formed of squares and circles, more or less orna- 
mented, and inscribed within each other, upon 
which is ranged an endless succession of deities’ 
represented by magic syllables. ^ Manju^ri often 
occupies the centre of these mcLn<^alas* 

Tantric gods have two aspects, a ‘right hand’ 
aspect and a ‘ left hand ’ (or erotic) aspect. Under 
the former Maiiju^ri is called ‘ Lord of speech of 
the ontological Universe’ (Dharmadhatuvagi^vara) ; 
under the latter he is ‘ Diamond-Love,’ ‘ Thunder- 
bolt-Love’ (Vajrananga),® His right-hand aspect 
is seen from the following ; 

* Qu'on s’ldentifie i Dharmadhatu-VagKvara, qui a le corps 
tout blanc, quatre faces, huit bras : les cinq Bouddhas [who 
represent the five kinds of knowledge of which Manju^ri is the 
synthesis] ornent sa couronne de joyaux ... les deux mams 
(onginelles) font le geste de renseignement ; les trois autres de 
droite tiennent le glaive, la fltche, la hache ; les trois autres de 
gauche, le livre de la Prajna.’ 4 

Here, Toucher goes on to say, the book, the four 
arms (the eight is simply a multiple), and especially 
the four faces, suggest representations of Brahma, 
Uninwedel remarks that Manju^ri and Brahma 
share the favours of a common ^ahti (divine energy, 
feminine aspect, of a god), Sarasvati.® 

It is noteworthy also that the Ndmasarngiti 
{viii, 19) gives Brahma among the names of Mah- 
jusrL As soon as the Buddhas and hodhisattvas 
became ‘ gods,’ they inevitably became gods after 
Hindu fashion : Avalokita has more likeness to 
Siva, and ManjuM to Brahma. MafijuSri always 
occupies an important, and often the chief, place 
in Buddhist polytheism. 

3 * As developed in China. — E. Huber was the 
first to observe that the canon of one of the Buddhist 
schools of the Little Vehicle, or Hinayana (g^.v.), 
contained traditions foreign to India — the 
legend of a town of Khotan — and he wondered, 
therefore, whether ‘ this canon had not been con- 
siderably augmented and modified in Turkestan 
itself.’® It is now certain that ‘Serindia’'^ and, 
later, China itself collaborated in the development of 
Buddhism. The story of Manju^ri, who, according 
to the Chinese pilgrim,® now dwells in (5hina, who 
is represented in the miniatures of the Nepalese MSS 
as a god worshipped in China,® and who, according 
to the Nepalese tradition, came from China to 
Nepal, is interesting from this point of view.^® 

Lubrature, — T his is suffioiently cited in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA Yall:6e Poussin. 

1 Jfianasattvaimxi'fljuifi^ ddibuddha’-sadhcma {Rgyud-bgrel^ 
Yol. 71) (accordii^ to a transcription by P. Oordier), 

2 A. Poucher, CQAalogm des peintures nipdlaisea et tiMtaines 
de la collection B, H. Hodgson^ Pans, 1897, p. 24. 

sOn the word ‘diamond,’ ‘adamant,’ ‘thunderbolt,’ 

etc., see art. TXntra. 

4 Foucher, Mude mvt Vicmographie louddMaue. ii. (Paris, 
1905)47. ^ » 

® i5. : cf. also vol. i. (Pans, 1900) p. 114 ; A. Grunwedel, 
Mythologie des BuddhisrmiSf Leipzig, 1900, p. 136 ; J. Burgess, 
ArcA Survey (tf Western India^ London. 1876. 

8 Mtudes de UtUratwe houddhiguet viii,, ‘La Destruction de 
Roruka’ (Bull, de V Boole /rang, de VExtr^7ne>0rimtt vi. [1906] 
836). 

7 From the Pamir mountains to the Great Wall. 

8 1'tsing, A Recordr of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu. 
Oxford, 1890, p. m 

8 Foucher, Etude sur Viconographie, ii. 42, 115. 

10 Cf, S. L6vi, U Nipal, Pans, 1905-08, i. 330-347. Of ancient 
sources see B. H. Hodgson, msays on the Languages, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874, and K. 
Bumouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Paris, 1862. 


MAN OF SIN.— See Antichrist, Eschatol- 
ogy. 

MANTRAS.— See Charms and Amulets (In 
dian), Magic (Iranian). 

MANU.-See Law (Hindu). 

MAORIS.— See Polynesia. 

MARA. — It seems that during the so-called late 
Vedio period, new gods, gods of a new style, were 
created. They wear, on the one hand, an aspect 
which is popular and mythological, and, on the 
other, one which is sacerdotal and esoteric ; they 
are the expression of a pantheistic and pessimistic 
philosophy ; but they, nevertheless, appeal to devo- 
tion and worship. Brahma-brahman is the most 
eminent among them. Kala, ‘Time,’ creator and 
destroyer, Kama, ‘ Desire,’ a cosmical entity, and 
many others may be embodied in the figures of the 
popular pantheon. Our Brahmanic information 
on these gods is, as a rule, scanty, and, in many 
cases, we are largely indebted to Buddhist or epic 
sources. 

This is the case with Mara, who is not unknown 
in the Atharvaveda, that aristocratic compendium 
of demonology j he is an important figure in Bud- 
dhism, and the Upanisads show the elaboration of 
the ideas which constitute his frame in Buddhism. 

^ The Atharvaveda joins together Yama, the old 
Aryan king of the dead, Mrtyu, Death, Agha 
Mara, the evil slayer or hateful murderer, Nirptha, 
the destroyer, and 6 arva, the prototype of Siva (vi. 
xciii. 1). Elsewhere (XI. viii. 19) it mentions the 
‘ deities called Misfortune, or 111, or Evil’ {pdpmdno 
ndma devatdh), and has deprecatory invocations 
(VI. xxvi.1-2, cxiii, 2, XVII. i. 29) to Misfortune {pdp~ 
man), Mara, or Mrtyu, is Death personified, the 
god who kills, and he has already acquired his Bud- 
dhist qualification jpdpman, ‘the evil one’ (Pali, 
pdpiman). With this dark figure may he identified 
Yama or Sarva, also a mythological god. 

That is what we know of Mara from the oldest 
literature. He quickly acquired a metaphysical 
and moral significance. Tor the thinkers of the 
age of the Brahtnanas and of the Upanisads, who 
admit transmigration and are anxious to find the 
path to the other shore of transmigration, Mara, 
or Death, may be regarded as the sovereign of this 
subsolar universe ; whoever obtains a^ passage be- 
yond the sun reaches the realm of immortality. 
For the common people, the recurrence of birth 
and death is the rule; the sun is Death. The 
legend of Nachiketas in the KdthaJca Upanisad 
is of importance for the history of Death ; a 
young Brahman descends to Hades, and, un- 
moved by all promises of transient pleasures, 
wrings from Yama, the god of death, the secret 
of that which lies beyond death and the means of 
liberation from death, this only means being the 
knowledge of Brahman which confers immortality, 
H. Oldenherg rightly compares this Nachiketas- 
Yama legend with the Buddha -Mara legend. 
Buddha also rejects the offers of Mara in order to 
obtain the summnm hoimm i but> whereas Yama 
is benevolent and himself reveals the liberating 
truth to Nachiketas with only the habitual jealous 
reluctance of a god, Mara is the evil one, the 
tempter.^ 

In the Buddhist scriptures all these premisses are 
fully developed. Mara actually assumes the r61e 
of the sovereign of the world, both of men and of 
gods ; god of death, he is also the god of the living, 
who are only the food of death ; he is the god of 
re-birth. Mara is Kama, ‘ Desire,’ since jdesire is 
the raison d^Ure of birth and death ; and, because 
1 Oldenbersr, Bvddka, tr. Hoey, p. 64. 
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Buddha is the deliverer from death and birth, 
Mara is the personal enemy of Buddha and Bud- 
dhism, the evil one, the tempter of Buddha and 
Buddha’s disciples. 

The dogmatic position of Mara is clear in all 
our texts; Mara embodies desire, the universal 
fetterer, the sensual life both here and in the other 
world. 

In scholasticism three Maras— mam, 
the deity Mara, mam^tiamam, Mara as death, 
and hle^amdra^ Mara as vices and passions — are 
distinguished. In ancient times these Maras were 
confused. Mara is not an allegory in the Pali 
stories of temptations ; he is a demon ; he is spoken 
of as Namuchi, a Vedic demon killed by Indra. 

It follows that mythological features are not 
wanting, even in the oldest tales of the Pali canon. 
They are not, however, predominant. We are 
actually confronted with the temptation of Buddha 
by Mara’s daughters; but these daughters are 
Desire, Unrest, Pleasure {Tanha, Arati, and Kati). 

It has been said that these stories — the interven- 
tion of Mara in order to make the future Buddha 
abandon his austerities (a common topic in the 
Mahabhdrata I gods grow jealous of the power 
acquired by penitents, and dispatch fair damsels 
to trouble their meditation), or in order to make 
Buddha reach nirvana prematurely — are only 
poetical descriptions of the crises de conscience of 
^akyamuni. This view is by far too rationalistic. 
Such stories, it may be, were looked upon in this 
light by some philosophers or * modernists,’ but it 
is safer to admit that the Buddhists believed in 
a divine enemy of the eternal welfare of men, and 
embodied this enemy in the traditional god of 
death. Mythical and folk-lore accretions, as 
well as scholastic concoctions, naturally follow 
from such a belief. Monks and nuns, especially 
when living in the ‘hermitages,’ knew that Mara 
could appear to them under any form, and ensnare 
them into philosophical discussions. 

The Sanskrit sources, late when compared with 
the Pali ones, but not insignificant even for the 
restitution of the passages which they have in 
common with Pali, indulge in much more dra- 
matic and woiild-be poetical descriptions of Mara’s 
attacks upon oakyamuni. ^ Some episodes are en- 
tirely unknown in the Tipitaka, viz, the battle for 
the bodhi-txe^i the possession of which, for the 
compilers of the Lahtavistara, seems to be almost 
identified with the possession of the hodhi, the 
Enlightenment, itself. 

It has been pointed out that even in the Pali 
canon the Mara-stories show a gradual develop- 
ment, and that the inventions to be found in the 
more modern biographies of Sakyamuni, t\iQ Lalita* 
vistara and \h^Buddhacharitai mark afurther point 
in this development. There is truth in this state- 
ment — the multiplication of Mara’s daughters and 
their counter-attacks, a large part of the mise en 
se^ne of the LaUtavistara^ are not archaic — but 
the course of the development is not necessarily 
a chronological one. Less or more mythologies 
versions may he productions of the same age in 
circl.6S« 

It appears that the Mara folklore has hem more 
luxuriant than can be judged from the Pali canon. 
Some bits of popular folklore which have found 
their way into the authorized literature may be 
regarded as fragments of a larger cycle. It is only 
by a mere chance that we know that Mara roams 
everywhere, * in the visible shape of murky smoki- 
ness,’ ^ to catch the souls of the dyingv 
It is worth while mentioning that nlara, who is 
often associated with Brahma (Hhe world of men 
and gods with BrahmS apd Mira’), has no fixed 

I See 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, London, 
1914. p. 21 ; SaihyxtUa, i. 222, iii. 124, 


abode, no heaven of his own, in the official cos- 
mology of the Sarvastivadins (see art. Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Buddhist]). 

See art. Tbmptatiok (Buddhist) for the comparison between 
the Buddhist stories of temptation and the Gospels. 

Litbratukb. — E. Senart, Bssai sur Id ligende du Buddha, 
Pans, 1882 ; E. Windisch, Mdra and Buddha, Leipzii?, 1895 ; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, tr. W. Hoey, London, 1882, pp. 54, 84 ; 
H. Kern, Uistoirc du JBouddhisme dans I'Inde, Fr tr., O Huet, 

2 vola., Paris, 1901, i. 62, 73, 180, 219 ; L. de la Vallde Poussin, 
Bouddhtsme, Opinions sur I’Mstoire de la dogmatique, do. 
1909, p. 227 ; R. C. Childers, BicL oj the Pali Language, 
London, 18V5, s.u *Ma.io.* 

Original sources, Vedio, PEli, and Sansint, have been studied 
by Senart and Windisch. 

L. DE LA YaltAe Poussin. 
MARCIONISM,— 1. The founder.— According 
to the earliest and most reliable accounts, Marcion 
was a shipmaster [nauclertts, or yavTrjs) of Pontus, 
and may have been a native of Sinope. The &tory^ ^ 
which makes him the son of a Christian bishop in 
that region, and declares that he was excommuni- 
cated by his father for corrupting a virgin, is, on 
the whole, improbable, and may have been based 
on a misunderstanding of some phrase about his 
corrupting the doctrinal purity of the Church. It 
is possible that he was born and bred a pagan, and 
was converted to Christianity about the time of his 
journey to Rome. But the fact that his system 
of doctrine is based entirely on the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures makes it, on the whole, more 
probable that he spent his youth in a Christian 
atmosphere. 

Marcion arrived in Rome in or near A.D. 140 — 
‘after the death of Hyginus,’ according to Hip- 
poly tus (see Epiph. Beer. xlii.). Whether or not 
a recent convert, he at first became a zealous 
member of the Roman Church, to which, according 
to Tertullian {de Freeser, 30), he presented the sum 
of 200,000 sesterces. But before long trouble arose 
through his falling under the influence of the Syrian 
teacher Cerdo, who had a certain connexion with 
the (Gnostics, and whose distinctive doctrine was that 
‘the God proclaimed by the law and the prophets was not the 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the former was known, 
but the latter unknown ; while the one also was righteous, but 
the other benevolent * (Iren. Iloer. i, xxvii. 1). 

It is easy to see how Cerdo’s teaching would lead 
Marcion into uncomfortable relations with the 
orthodox Church ; and it is not surprising to learn 
that his gift of money was returned to him, and 
that he was placed outside the pale. This took 
place about the year 144, and from that date the 
Marcionite propaganda must have been active, 
since Justin Martyr tells us in his First Apology 
{c. 150) that Marcion 

*by the help of devils has caused many of every nation to speak 
blasphemies, and to deny that God is the maker of this universe, 
and to assert that some other befog greater than He has done 
greater works' (xxvi.). 

Tertullian, who was writing his adversm 
cionem in 207 or 208, places the activity of Marcion 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius {^aub Pio impius’). 
Irenaeus (me. cit) says that Cerdo came to Rome 
in the episcopate of Hyginus (d. 137-141), and that 
his successor Marcion flourished under Anicetus 
(164-166). In view of the different statements, we 
may conclude that Marcion became active as a 
teacher some years before 160, and that his activity 
ended before or about the time of the death of 
Anicetus. For Maroion’s own death no date can 
be definitely assigned. 

2. The doctrine.— The teaching of Marcion may 
be reviewed under five heads : (a) theology proper, 
or the doctrine of God, (b) Christology, (c) criticism 

1 This account, which was unknown to Tertullian. may be 
traced through Epiphanius to Hippolytus, The Armenian 
version is thus given by Eznik (6 th cent.) : ‘ This Marcion was a 
native of Pontus, the son of a bishop. And having corrupted a 
virgin, he went into exile on account of his fathers having ex- 
pelled him from the Church. And going to Borne at that lime 
to seek absolution (lit. penitence) and not obtaining it, he was 
Irritated against the Faith’ {Agamst the Sects, bk. IvA 
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and exegesis of the Scriptures, (d) the application 
of religion to practical life, and (e) the ritual of 
worship. 

(а) Theology.— -In theology Marcion’s main asser- 
tion was that the just God of the law and of the 
OT generally was other than and inferior to the 
God revealed in Jesus Christ, the chief attribute 
of the latter being goodness or loving-kindness. 
The idea of a dual godhead seems to have come 
from the Gnostics through Cerdo, and this fact 
may be connected with the (otherwise doubtful) 
statement by Clement of Alexandria {Strom, Vli. 
xvii. 107) that Marcion, ‘ being contemporary with ’ 
Basilides and Valentinus, ^companied with them 
as an elder with younger men.’ At all events, 
Marcion’s theology diftered from the Gnostic in 
excluding any doctrine of seons, and, indeed, any 
element which could not be derived from his inter- 
pretation of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures.^ 
iHis teaching was not in any sense pagan. His lost 
work named the Antitheses contained the proofs of 
his theology, which were attained by placing utter- 
ances by and concerning God in the OT side by 
side with opposed statements by Jesus and Paul 
about God in the NT. 

He further differed from the Gnostics by abstain- 
ing from any attempt at a completed speculative 
system. The contrasts which he drew out were 
final, and he did not seek to harmonize them in a 
higher principle ; for him the two dpxat were and 
remained completely separate, in spite of the moral 
superiority of the God of the NT. The logical 
weakness of the position is well shown by Ter- 
tullian. On the one hand, the introduction of 
number or plurality was inconsistent with the 
essence of true godhead; and, on the other, the 
interposition of the good God — ‘ the Stranger’ — in 
a world which had been created by and belonged 
to another was an obvious stumbling-block. 

(б) Ghristology. — The mode of self-revelation 
employed by the good God was, according to 
Marcion, that ‘in the 15th year qf the reign of 
Tiberius He {Le. Jesus Christ) came down to the 
Galileean city of Capernaum ’ — to which Tertullian 
adds the explanation, ‘ of course meaning from the 
heaven of the Creator, to which He had previously 
descended from His own ’ {adv, Marc. iv. 7). The 
relation of Christ to the good God His Pabher does 
not seem to have been otherwise defined than by 
the idea of sonship. Of the human experience and 
suffering of Christ Marcion took a wholly Hocetic 
view. Rejecting the Gospel accounts of a human 
birth, he represented the supposed sudden appear- 
ance of Christ in the year 29 as an entirely new 
phenomenon, without any root in the past history 
either of the people or of the human race. And, 
while he regarded the life of Christ on earth and 
His crucifixion as the means of salvation for men, 
he nevertheless believed that our Lord suffered 
only in appearance. On the other hand, he did 
accept the historical facts narrated in those portions 
of the Third Gospel (see below) which he Believed 
to be genuine, and shared the belief of his time in 
other elements of the Christian creed ; thus he laid 

g eat stress on our Lord’s descent into Hades and 
is preaching to the men of former generations 
who were there confined. 

Again, as he believed in two Gods, he also re- 
cognized two Christs. According to him, the 
Messianic prophecies of the OT were true predic- 
tions, referring, however, not to Jesus Christ but 
to another Messiah who was to appear later as the 
messenger of the just God of the OT. But his 
exposition of the work of this Messiah does not 
1 Marcion appears to have held the independent, though 
eMstence ol •uA.ii, qi matter. He certainly did not 
attribute to it the degree 01 activity which some of his followers 
did. In his view the Creator (t.e. the just God or God of the 
law) was the ruler of the whole material universe. 


seem to have proceeded beyond applying to him 
the language of OT prophecy. 

(c) Criticism and exegesis of the Scriptures , — In 
his dealing with the Scriptures Marcion combined 
a high estimate of the objective truth of the OT as 
a historical document with a startling and audaci- 
ous subjective criticism of the NT. His mode of 
handling each was largely dictated by the neces- 
sities of his position. Convinced of the funda- 
mental discrepancy between the theologies of the 
OT and of that which he regarded as the genuine 
kernel of the NT, he naturally laid stress on every 
narrative, discourse, or even’ verse in bhe Jewish 
Scriptures which seemed to him to set forth the 
Jewish as opposed to the Christian view. His 
treatment of the OT has at least one great merit — 
he rejected allegorical explanations such as were 
current among the Gnostics ; he took the history 
literally, and laid full stress on its distinctive 
characteristics. In the NT, on the other hand, 
while he similarly preferred the literal to the 
allegorical explanation, he proceeded ruthlessly in 
the way of cutting out such books or portions of 
books as did not fit in with his view of the facts, 
and in re-editing the text to any extent on sub- 
jective grounds. As the Third Gospel seemed on 
the whole to suit best the requirements of his 
theology, he adopted this, though in a mutilated 
and much altered state, as the only reliable portion 
of the historical writings contained in the NT, To 
him Paul was the only true apostle of the Master, 
and he believed that the Third Gospel-— which he 
did not call Luke’s— had been written under Paul’s 
supervision and expressed Paul’s view of the life of 
Christ. The other Evangelists^ he regarded as 
handing on a false Judaic tradition which had 
^rown up among the Twelve, and he therefore re- 
jected their works in toto. In the rest of the NT 
he accepted only ten Pauline Epistles, rejecting 
the Acts, the Pastoral Epistles of Paul, and the 
rest of the NT writings so far as known to him. 
And in the ten Epistles he used considerable free- 
dom in rejecting or altering passages which con- 
flicted with his views. An understanding of his 
detailed treatment of the NT can be best obtained 
by reading the fourth and fifth books of Ter- 
tnllian’s adv, Marcionem, 

{d) The application of religion to practical life , — 
It is easy to see that, however arbitrary and sub- 
jective was Marcion’s attitude in relation to the 
Christian tradition and its literature, his main 
interest in the naatter was not speculative or theo- 
retical, but religious and practical. This is shown 
by the fact that he attempted no higher synthesis, 
but allowed what seemed to him the irreconcilable 
opposition between the Creator and the NT God to 
continue until the end of time. To him the means 
of salvation was faith in Jesus Christ and in His 
Father. This faith was to issue in an ascetic life 
which despised and rejected the works of the 
Creator, so far as the conditions of human life 
allowed. Thus the celibate alone were admitted 
to baptism. A further consequence of this attitude 
was that Marcion denied the resurrection of the 
body; the salvation through Christ was for the 
soul and spirit only. The moral earnestness of 
the Marcionite community was proved both by the 
zeal of its propaganda and by the large number of 
its martyrs. 

(e) The ritual of worship . — The aim of Marcion 
was to found not a school, but a church. Accord- 
ingly, in points of ritual he for the most part 
followed the usage of the orthodox Church, but 
admitted catechumens to the same privileges in 
Church worship as baptized persons, and forbade 
the use of wine in the euchaxisfcic service. Some 

1 There Is no definite evidence as to whether Marcion knew 
the Fourth Gospel. 
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of the peculiarities of usage in the Eastern branch 
of the Marcionite church may be gathered from 
the statements of Eznik (bk. iv. ) : 

* He allows not one baptism only, but three after (successive) 
transgressions, and in place of catechumens who have died he 
urges others to be baptized. And he has the boldness to direct 
women to administer baptism — which no one from the other 
sects has taken upon himself to do — ^but not to administer a 
second or a third baptism, nor (does he venture) to admit 
women to be priests,' etc. 

Marcion’s followers seem to have elevated him 
(at least virtually) to the rank of bishop, and 
the constitution of the sect was probably epi- 
scopal, though on this point we have not much 
information. 

3 . Later developments.— Among the followers of 
Marcion some, like Potitus and BasOicus, followed 
their master in recognizing two principles or divine 
beings ; but some, like Apelles, neld only one ulti- 
mate principle, the God of the NT, while others 
accepted three independent principles— the Good, 
the Just, and the Evil. Of these different teachers 
i?^elles is the most interesting. Starting from the 
Marcionite opposition between the Creator and the 
NT God, he seems to have regarded the former as 
* an opposing spirit* who owed his existence to the 
supreme God, The material world, in the view of 
Apelles as of Maicion, was created by this * oppos- 
ing spirit,* and so Apelles also taught an ascetic 
view of life. On the other hand, he rejected 
Marcion*s Docetism, and held that Christ really 
felt and suffered in His earthly experience, although 
He did not possess a truly human nature in the 
orthodox sense. But he maintained that in the 
Crucifixion lay the hope of man’s salvation. 

The doctrines of Marcion were for a time widely 
spread both in the West— Borne and Italy— and in 
the East— Arabia, ^ria, Armenia, Cyprus, Egypt, 
and perhaps even Persia. After sharing in the 
persecutions inflicted on the Church, particularly 
under Diocletian, the Mareionites seem to have 
enjoyed a short period of toleration early in the 
4tn cent., to judge from an inscription of A.B. 318- 
319 discovered a few miles south of Damascus, 
which records the existence of a village community 
of Mareionites. But their worship was soon pro- 
hibited by Constantine. In the West they seem 
early to have succumbed to the more powerful 
propaganda of Manichseism but in the East 
they may be judged to have exerted a stronger and 
more enduring influence. We infer from the atten- 
tion given to them in the controversial works of 
Ephraim, and from the careful account of their 
doctrines left us by Eznik, an Armenian writer 
of the 6 th cent., that they counted for much in 
Eastern Christendom. So late as the 10th cent, 
they are mentioned in Arabic by the Mli/rist. 

As the best illustration of the nature of Eastern 
Maroionism, we subjoin a literal translation of 
Eznik’s Armenian account ; 

* Marcion wrongly introduces a strange element (lit, strange- 
ness) in opposition to the God of the Law, positing with, him also 
Hyle, by way of essence, and three heavens. In the one (they 
say) dwells the Stranger, and in the second the God of the Law, 
and in the third his armies ; and in the earth Hyle, and they 
call her the Power of the Earth. 

And he so orders the world and the creatures, as the law says. 
But he adds that in union with Hyle he made all that he made, 
and Hyle was as though a woman and a wedded wife. And 
after making the world, he went up together with his armies 
into heaven ; and Hyle and her sons remained in the earth, and 
they each held authority— Hyle in the earth, and the God of 
the Law in heaven. 

And the God of the Law, seeing that the world is beautiful, 
thought to make in it a man And going down to Hyle in the 
earth, he said, “ Give me of thy clay, and from myself I give 
spirit, and let us make a man according to our likeness.” On 
Hyle giving him of her earth, he moulded it and breathed into 
It a spirit, and Adam became a livmg soul, and therefore was 
called Adam because he was made from clay. And moulding 
him and his wife, and putting them in the garden (as the law 
says), they continued ipving him conouDoands, and rejoiced in 
him as in a common son. 

And (he says) the God of the Law, who was lord of the world, 
seeing that Adam is noble and worthy of ministration, pondered 


how he could steal him from Hyle and appropriate him to him- 
self. Taking him aside, he said, “Adam, I am God, and there 
18 no other, and beside me thou shaft have no other god. But if 
thou takest any other god beside me, know that thou ahalt surely 
die.” And when he said this to him and mentioned the name of 
death, Adam, struck with fear, began by degrees to separate 
himself from Hyle. 

And Hyle, coming to give him commands according to custom, 
saw that Adam was not obeying her, but was purposely holding 
aloof and not coming near her. Then Hyle, amazed in her mind, 
knew that the Lord of Creatures had deceived her. She said, 
“From the source of the fountain its water is befouled. How 
is this ? Before Adam is increased with offspring, he has stolen 
him by the name of his godhead from me. Since he hates me, 
and has not kept with me the covenant, I will make many gods, 
and will fill witii them the whole world, that he may enquire 
who is God and not find out.” 

And she made (they say) many idols and named them gods 
and filled the world with them. And the name of God, that of 
the Lord of Creatures, was lost among the names of the many 
gods, and was not found anywhere. And his offspring was led 
astray by them and was not serving him, for Hyle claimed them 
all for herself, and did not suffer one of them to serve him. 
Then (they say) the Lord of Creatures was enraged, because 
they forsook him and obeyed Hyle ; and one after another, who 
were departing from their bodies, he was casting in anger into 
Hell. And Adam he cast into Hell because of the tree, and so 
went on casting all into Hell, up to twenty-nme generations. 

And (they say) the good and strange God, who was sitting in 
the third heaven, seeing that so many peoples perished and 
were tortured between the two deceivers, the Lord of Creatures 
and Hyle, was grieved for those fallen into the fire and tortured. 
He sent his son to go and save them, and to take the likeness of 
a servant and assume the form of a man among the sons of the 
God of the Law. “ Heal, "he said, “ their lepers, and raise their 
dead to life, and open the eyes of their blind, and do among 
them great cures without price ; until the Ijord of Creatures see 
thee, and be jealous, and crucify thee. And then when thou 
diest, thou shalt go down into Hades, and bnng them from 
thence ; for Hades is not wont to admit life within it. And 
therefore thou goest up on the cross, that thou mayest become 
like the dead, and Hades may open its mouth to admit thee, 
and thou mayest enter into the midst of it and empty it.” 

And when he crucified him (they say), he went down into 
Hades and emptied it. And taking the souls in the midst of it, 
he led them into the third heaven to his Father. And the Lord 
of Creatures, being enraged, in anger tore his garment and the 
veil of his temple, and darkened his sun and clothed hia world 
in blackness, and sat in grievous mourning. 

Then Jesus, going down a second time in the form of his god- 
head to the Lord of Creatures, was entering into judgment with 
him about his death. And the Lord of the World, seeing the 
godhead of Jesus, knew that there is another God besides himself. 
And Jesus said to him, “ I have a suit with thee, and let none 
be judge between us but thine own law which thou didst write.” 
And when they produced the law, Jesus said to him, “ Didst 
not thou write m thy law that whoso killeth shall die ; and 
whoso sheddeth the blood of a righteous man, they shall shed 
his blood?” And he said, “I so wrote.” And Jesus said to 
him, “ Now give thyself into my hands, that I may kill thee and 
shed thy blood, as thou didst mil me and shed my blood, for 1 
am indeed juster than thou, and have wrought many benefits 
in thy creation.” And he began to reckon up the benefits which 
he had wrought in bis creation. 

And when the Lord of Creatures saw that he had conquered 
him, and knew not what to say because out of his own law he 
was condemned, and was finding no answer because he deserved 
death in return for his death, then falling to prayer he was 
beseeching him, “ Because I have sinned and killed thee m 
ignorance, because I knew not that thou art a God, but reckoned 
thee a man, it Is given thee as satisfaction for that to carry off 
where thou wilt ail those who shall be willing to believe In thee.” 
Then Jesus leaving him laid hold of Paul and revealed to him 
the purchase and sent him to preach that “ We are bought with 
a price, and every one who believes in Jesus has been sold by 
the Just to the Good.” 

This 18 the beginning of the heresy of Marcion, besides many 
other worthless things. And this all do not know, but a few of 
them. And they hand on the teaching to one another orally. 
The Stranger (they say) has bought us wth a price from the Lord 
of Creatures ; but bow or with what the purchase haa been 
made, that not all of them knowJ 

LTraRATURB.— A full list of authorities is supplied by A. 
Harnack, GesahiQhte deraUi^hrifttlichenldtteratur his JSusebiuSi 
Leipzig, 1893-1904, L 191-200 ; and a shorter list by G. Kruger, 
in xii. 268 1 The main ancient sources are Irenseus, 

Tertallian(esp. adv, Mardonem&nddeFrcescr. Hair.), Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, pseudo-TertulHan(Cam«nado. Mar- 
cionern,), Adamantiqs, Ephraim, Epiphanius, Theodoret, and 
Eznik. An exhaustive account of Marcion's dealings with 
the NT will be found in T. 2ahn, Qssehichte des NT Kwnom 
Erlangen, 1888-92, i. 585-718. N. MoLEAN. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. - 
I. Early influences.— By birtli and training, alike 
on liis father’s and his mother’s side, Marcus, son of 
iGinius Vems, belonged to the official aristoeracy 
of Borne. From boyhood he was inured to the 
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round of absorbing and ceremonious etiquettes 
which, under the regime of Hadrian, made up the 
official life of the capital. Through his uncle 
Antoninus, whom Hadrian appointed Quatiior vir 
for the administration of Italv, he was brought 
from childhood into personal touch with the 
Emperor himself, and the playful ‘Verissimus’ 
accorded to him by Hadrian re-appears even in 
the formal address of the Christian apologist. 

Another influence, which he himself attributes 
to his mother’s fostering care, sank deep into the 
fibre of his being. In the antique life of Home, 
reliffio, dependence upon God, pervaded every turn 
and act ,* and from the simpler life of the home 
and farm the ancient pieties and rituals had never 
died away. Under Augustus the historic festivals 
and shrines, the ancient brotherhoods and colleges 
and gilds, of Salian priests, of Arval Brothers, of 
Vestal Virgins, and others were revived, and a 
profusion of new cults was introduced. Priest- 
hoods became the dress of leadership and rank, 
and patriotism found articulate expression in the 
ftrorship of the Emperor and in countless forms 
of mystery worship. To this religious complex 
Marcus was acclimatized from youth. At eight 
years old he was enrolled among the Salii, the 
most primitive of all the priestly colleges at 
Rome, and * got all the forms and liturgies by 
heart. At sixteen, as Frcefectnsferiamm Lectin-^ 
wrvmiy he solemnized the f6te upon the Alban 
Mount ; and besides the formal dignities of Pont. 
Max.) XV vir Sacr. Pac.) and VII vtr Epul.) he 
wore the cowl of Master among the Arval Brother- 
hood. The prayer of the college is still extant 
which besought blessing for him and L, Verus in 
their conflict with the Marcomanni. At the out- 
set of his great campaigns he purified the people 
with the solemn ritual of the Lectisternkem ; at 
Athens he was himself initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; on the Danube he approved the cast- 
ing of lions into the stream at the bidding of the 
Eastern magi. ^ His Stoic monotheism lent itself 
to sympathy with cults of every kind, as witnesses 
to the divine power. 

2 , Life. — His boyhood was given to wholesome 
and studious disciplines. At Borne he fenced, 
played ball, and eschewed the mischievous excite- 
ments of the circus and the amphitheatre; at 
Lorium he rode, hunted, walked, and shared the 
glee of rural industries and festivals. The corre- 
spondence with Pronto, his master in rhetoric, 
shows rare docility of type. Boyish experiments 
in philosophy ended in complete conversion under 
the perusal of Ariston, the influence of Busticus, 
and the charm of Epictetus. 

His life falls into three sections : A.D. 121-138, 
boyhood, ending with his adoption in 138 ; 138-161, 
apprenticeship to rule, as Csesar and lieutenant to 
his adoptive father, Antoninus ; 161-180, Imperial 
rule, shared nominally in 161-169 with L. v erus, 
and from 177 with his son, Commodus. 

Till 167, when the Danubian campaigns begin, 
the years are filled with unremitting administrative 
activities. The Edictum perpetuum of Salvins 
Julianus furnished the basis of the Pandects of 
Justinian; Gains and Papinian immortalize the 
era, as master-builders among those who reared 
the greafc fabric of Eoman law. Under the direc- 
tion of Stoic principles the rigours of the patHa 
the slave-owner, and the creditor were 
brought within control; protection was accorded 
to women, children, wards, minors, freedmen, 
slaves; educational and charitable endowments 
multiplied ; professorships were established 
■ J, ^d medical service was organ- 

ized for communities. Commerce, industries, and 
communications were liberally fostered by pro- 
1 Capit 4. 


vision of roads, aqueducts, bridges, and havens, 
while in special crises, as of earthquake, fire, 
famine, or inundation, State aid was ungrudgingly 
extended. The collection and distribution of taxa- 
tion were vigilantly supervised, and vast extension 
given to the forms and activities of local and 
municipal government. Wealth lavished its re- 
sources upon the provision of temples, baths, 
gardens, colonnades, and other embellishments of 
city life, Avhile among all classes of the community 
gilds, colleges, and clubs, though kept imder strict 
surveillance, multiplied to an almost incredible 
extent. 

In his dealings with the ChristianS) Marcus 
followed the practice of his predecessors. First 
by Nero, then py the Flavian Emperors, especially 
Domitian, Christianity had been treated as a form 
of sacrilege (do-^/Seia, ddiorTjs) and treason, that lay 
outside the piovince or protection of law and en- 
tailed the penalty of death. Like rebellion or 
brigandage, it fell under the summary jurisdiction 
of the Emperor or his representative. Trajan, 
setting his face against professional or anonymous 
delation, and Hadrian, going still further in dis- 
couragement of malicious information or assault, 
did much to arrest active persecution ; hut Christ- 
ianity continued to be a capital offence, and the 
forms of the Imperial cult furnished a standing 
test of complicity or disclaimer. Enforcement of 
the penalty rested with the Emperor’s delegate, 
and was rarely exercised. But outbursts of per- 
sonal hostility, of local prejudice, or of racial or 
religious jealousies might at any moment bring it 
into play. The progress of Imperial consolidation, 
and the rapid social developments of Christianity, 
both tended to enhance the seeming disaffection of 
Christians to Imperial unity. In Pliny the note 
of condescension and compassion softens contempt 
for the perverse superstition, which seemed to 
invite and almost compel persecution; in Marcus 
the accent of irritation becomes prominent; to 
him Christian defiance seemed like the melodra- 
matic pose wliich induced Proteus Peregrinus, in 
the story of Lucian, to cast himself on the pyre as 
the finale of the Olympian festival. On the main 
merits of the case he shared, no doubt, the judg- 
ment of his compeers, the leading Hellenists of the 
time, and among them his own intimate associates. 
The persiflage of Lucian and the malignant disdain 
of Colsns do not stand alone ; Fronto still credits 
the Christians with nameless crimes and immor- 
alities ; AClius Aristides satirizes their mean and 
mischievous self-seeking; Galen quotes them as 
the type of impenetrable bigotry. The Emperor’s 
political philosophy led him the same way. The 
Graeco-Koman unity of Empire was the World- 
Cosmos finding realization in the communities of 
men; the highest and best hopes of the world 
were centring in that consummation of the civic 
bond about the person of the Emperor; and the 
self-willed isolation of the Christian was essential 
atheism, in its estrangement from the divine im- 
pulse immanent in man. 

But, as a statesman, Marcus holds to the pre- 
scriptions of Imperial policy. The rescript, cited 
by Eusebius,^ is plainly unauthentic, and belongs, 
if to any period, to that of Antoninus. Melito^ 
himself discredits the persecuting edicts to which 
he refers, and bears witness to the clemency and 
philosophy of the Emperor in checking tumultuary 
acts of violence against the Christians. The de- 
cree, or rather rescript, uttered against ‘ demoral- 
izing superstitions’ may have been partly aimed 
at Christians ; but the terms were general, and it 
was retained upon the statute-book under later 
Christian Emperors. Possibly under its terms 
Christians were sent to the mines of Sardinia, but 
1 ES It. is. 2 U Eus. EE iv. 26. 5 1 
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in point of fact the penal provisions— deportation 
for those of higher rank, and death for humbler 
offenders— would mitigate, not enhance, the penalty 
to which all avowed Christians stood liable. In 
their social organization the Christians remained 
as free as other sects. In Rome itself Church- 
membership and jurisdiction, episcopal authority, 
and literary activity advanced apace. Apologists, 
such as Justin, Melito, Athenagoras, one after 
another addressed their pleas to the Emperor in 
person ; Tatian and Hernias retort scorn and in- 
vective on their antagonists. Christians served in 
the Imperial households and, as the story of the 
Thundering Legion proves, were numerous among 
the legionaries. 

None the less, illogical as was the situation, the 
mofession of Christianity remained under the 
Imperial ban, and Christians as such were judici- 
ally liable to death. In two of the most famous 
instances when the penalty was enforced, responsi- 
bility devolves directly on the Emperor. The first 
concerns Justin, apologist and martyr, who with 
six associates was brought before the bar of 
Eusticus, prefect^ of the city, on the charge of 
‘ atheism and sacrilege ’ ; each in succession adhered 
to the Christian confession, and, on refusing to 
abjure or to offer sacrifice, was ordered to execu- 
tion, Marcus was at the time resident in Rome, 
and, no doubt, endorsed the sentence passed by 
the Stoic prefect, his close friend and ex-preceptor. 
Still more famous is the persecution recorded in 
that masterpiece of Christian martyrologies, the 
letter^ of the Christians of Lyons and "^enne to 
the sister churches in Asia and Phrygia.^ The 
outbreak, rooted in racial, even more than 
religions,^ antipathies, was fanned to fever heat by 
the frenzies of the amphitheatre, where the Christ- 
ians were subjected By the mob to hideous and 
revolting tortures ana indignities. When order 
was restored, and the martyrs, rescued from the 
fury of the mob, were remanded to prison, their 
sentence was referred to the Emperor himself, 
whose ruling was that, if they still persisted in 
recalcitrance, the law must take its course. The 
incident^ was fresh in his mind when he wrote 
down his reflexion on Christian perversity and 
bravado.® In Asia too, and in Africa, sporadic 
acts of persecution took place, and martyrdom was 
judicially inflicted, though for the most part 
Christians were screened under the Imperial £egis 
from outbreaks of popular fanaticism or disli^. 
Of systematized persecution there was none, and 
to the Church historians and apologists of the 
next generation the era of the Antonines was an 
age 01 peace and toleration. 

Marcus’s latter years were clouded with calami- 
ties, public and personal. In 166 Italy was desol- 
ated By plague, from which it never recovered j in 
its track came famine, earthquakes, and inunda- 
tions of unusual severity; then the yet more 
terrific inroad of barbarians, streaming across the 
Alps, and knocking at the gates of Aquileia. 
Prom that date onwards the legions of the West 
were locked in a life-and-deatli struggle with 
Marcomanni, Quadi, Jazyges, and other trans- 
Banubian hordes, sustained and carried to a 
triumphant conclusion only by the dogged and 
intrepid leadership of Marcus himself. 

3. The * Thoughts. —From these ordeals the 
Thoughts emerge. They are not the exposition of 
a system, hut a criticism of life ; reflexions con- 
fided ‘To Himself ’in the hours of loneliness and 
interstices of strain; a retrospect and record of 
experience ; a manu^ of duty and endurance. ^ In 
them a soul communes with itself, examines 
motives, probes illusions, corrects or re-aflSnns 
conclusiohs, emits the sigh of weariness or the 
1 Eon. OT 7, 1. 


ejaculation of disgust, but perpetually renews 
resolve, unalterably clinging to the noblest hypo- 
thesis with which it was familiar. Beginning in 
almost random reminiscence, composition gave 
relief from strain, and became a substitute for 
company, and a pleasure for its own sake ; and 
for Marcus Stoic principles so interpenetrated the 
whole fabric of conduct and creed that these self- 
communings shed clearer light upon the actualities 
of Roman Stoicism than the homilies of Seneca or 
the Memorabilia of Epictetus. 

(1) Logic, — In his theory of knowledge and 

sensation he adheres closely to the terms of Epic- 
tetus. The (fxupraHai are in part sense-impressions 
ppper, derived from things, in part impressions of 
aims, qualities, or attributes, moral or eesthetic, 
belonging to things, and^ conveyed to the reason. 
It is for reason to sit in judgment on them, deter- 
mine their true content and value, and firmly 
maintain its own prerogative. In the one passage 
in which he formally discusses the doctrine of 
assent v. 10) he drops the Stoic claim 

to final certitude — rd Tpd’y/xara dKardX'rjirra, But 
there remains a tenacity of moral assurance which 
suffices^ for conduct of life. Reason as part of 
the divine immanence attains a coherence, a con- 
sistency, and strength which give the indefeasible 
assurance of truth. 

(2) Theory of being , — ^In Stoic monism matter, 

form, and force are an inseparable unity. The 
life-power, self-determined from within, is em- 
bodied in the various forms of phenomenal and 
spiritual being. The variety of being is explained 
physically by the doctrine of rdvos, that is, of 
‘ tension within the life-producing force,’ present 
in ever-varying grades in all forms of existence, 
material or spiritual. In the successive grades of 
inorganic, vegetable, animal, and human life each 
variation represents a different degree or kind of 
tension in the informing irvcO/ua, or life -power. 
Cohesion, life, and reason are resultant phases of 
embodied spirit, varying in the same way as inor- 
ganic substances are seen to vary under processes 
of rarefaction or condensation. *'E^£s, ‘hold,’ or 
‘cohesion,’ is the characteristic property of being 
in its inorganic forms, " growth-power,’ of 
vegetable life (vi. 14), of ‘soul’ realized in 
the animal phase (ix. 9, x. 33), while the higher 
grade of ‘reason’— XtSyos, co-extensive, it wilt be 
noted, with the faculty of speech — appears only at 
the stage attained by man. The higher tension 
always mcludes the properties of the lower, so that 
the higher order shares the attributes of the lower, 
but with its own differentia superadded. Thus 
man shares with the inferior orders and 

but * reason ’ is all his own. 

Each type finds its guarantee of individuality 
and perpetuity in the seminal or generative prin- 
ciple, theffirepimTiKbsXbyoSf which defines and repro- 
duces the type. This survives immutably, until 
its final re-absorption into the ‘ seminal principle ’ 
of the universe, the primal reservoir of life (iv. 14, 
21, vi. 24). That of the universe at large contains 
and is likewise immanent in the countless individ- 
ualized trwepfMLnKQl Xbyoi^ which determine, conserve, 
and reproduce life in all the several orders of being 
through, their ‘productive capacities of realiza- 
tion, change, and phenomenal succession’ (iv. 14, 
ix. 1). 

(3) Sold. — ^Man, the microcosm, within his indi- 
vidual range, is the counterpart of the macrocosm, 
in which he dwells, and with which he reciprocates 
currents of sensation (aiflr^T^crty,), impulse 
emotion (rd^ij), and reason (Jtdvoict, voOs). All these 
are activities and reactions of the soul, the counter^ 
part and product of that cosmic soul which per- 
meates and moves the universe. Soul is self- 
moveci, mihm the range of those seminal principles 
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from which it originated. As, in the individual, 
soul actualizes itself in physical energies, such as 
life, growth, sensation, and all bodily functions 
and appetites, in moral, ^ such as impulse (opM), 
inclination aversion (^A:/cXi<rts), will [irpoaLp^- 

(Tty), or in intellectual, such as perception {(pavra- 
orlaL)j judgment.(i)7rtiXi7^ts, KardX'n’pHf irpdk^Q'pi^), mind 
(?/o0s), or reason so, too, the world-soul 

operates in energies no less diverse in operation, 
now as the natural forces that actuate all inorganic 
or organic life, e.g. heat, moisture, breath, con- 
traction, expansion, or the like, now as the moral 
forces which we know as fate, destiny, necessity, 
the 'laws’ of nature or of God, and now, again, as 
those purposive or reasoning powers which, as 
design, providence, Zeus, God, direct the plastic 
movement of the whole. 

For Marcus these conclusions are the key which 
unlocks all problems of life and thought. No 
Stoic thinker applies this key more resolutely and 
consistently to the whole field of ethics, personal 
and social. Every action, every relation, is re- 
ferred to the cosmic test; by it he construes all 
the accepted formulas of the school, and resolves 
their ambiguities. 

(4) Gosmic unity , — Cosmic unity stands at the 
centre of his thought, the pole to which his moral 
compass continually turns. In its contemporary 
phase of microcosmic self-expression the unity of 
the cosmos was realized and reflected in that world- 
Empire of Rome whose vital activities centred in 
and radiated from Marcus himself. The Emperor 
was the indwelling god of the State, as earth was 
of the universe. 

Unity is written large upon the face and in the 
heart of things. The idea that the world-order 
can result from chance, from the confused clash 
and welter of atoms, is impatiently dismissed. It 
would imply permanent confusion, moral and in- 
tellectual— a universe as unintelligible as intoler- 
able. Beyond all possibility of mistake, materially 
and spiritually, the cosmos is a perfectly co-ordi- 
nated unity, ‘ one order made of all things, one God 
through all, one being, one law, one reason common 
to all things intelligent and live* (vii. 9), as is 
shown by the raruifying bond of ubiquitous design 
{(Fvvi<l>€La diXoyos, iv, 46) and that unfailing rapport 
between the constituent parts {cFVfxirdBeta r(av fiepQ>v^ 
V. 26, ix, 9) which results from perfect interpene- 
tration (/fpacrts fit fiXcov), and makes the whole in- 
separably one. 

JDesign is everywhere apparent, in small and 
great — ^in all the processes of nature, in the ad- 
justment of means to ends, in the social life of 
animals, in economy of materials, in the entire 
'concatenation of the web.’ Nature is a vast 
laboratory, in which there is no destruction and 
no waste, hut processes of cyclic transmutation 
and repair. Divination, oracles, dreams, add their 
corroborative testimony to the providential plan 
that runs through all. 

Without reserve Marcus embraces the Stoic 
explanation of reason immanent within the world, 
accounting for its unity, its order, and its constitu- 
tion. The most general term employed for this 
pervading and directive reason is the unifying 
Logos, which the Stoic school derived from Her- 
aclitus, 'the reason and the ordinance of the city 
and commonwealth most high’ (ii. 16), the all- 
pervading, all-directing, all- perfecting principle 
and power which animates and operates in all 
that IS. Less frequently it is called nature, or 
' the nature of the whole ’ (vi. 9, x. 6, 7). But the 
preference is for terms which associate it with 
those analogies in human consciousness on which 
the whole conception is based. Marcus speaks 
not only of the world -mind and thought (voOs, 
fi(dma), world-soul and moral sense 


vtKbv), hut also of world-impulse and world-sensa- 
tion. The world, as a live whole and being {y 
iv. 40, X. 1), throbs to one master purpose 
as truly as all the energies of man respond to the 
direction of the unitary sovereign self. 

(5) Unity of things. — The unifying power, a 
common gravitation revealing itself in man as 
truth, beauty, and love, combines, constrains, and 
co-ordinates all to a common end (xii. 30). It finds 
its type or organ in the central sun. 

*I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine ’ 

(Shelle;^, Mymn of Apollo^ vi. I f.). 
But the splendid harmony invests common things 
and processes with an appeal and beauty of their 
own; they contribute to the advantage of the 
universe ; they are notes, or discords, which swell 
the great accord. Not only the heavenly bodies 
in their orbits, sun and stars, rain and air, the 
hiving bees and nesting birds, the lustre of the 
emerald, and the bending of the corn, but even 
things unprepossessing in themselves — the cracks 
and crevices in bread-crust, the foam that flecks 
the wild boar’s mouth — appeal to him who is in 
unison with nature, and touch hidden springs of 
answering admiration and desire. 

‘ Earth is in love with rain, and holy aether loves— Tea, the 
world-order is in love with fashioning- what is to be. To the 
world-order I profess Thy love is mine * (x. 21). 

(6) World- soul. — ^The unity of the indwelling 
mind corresponding to personality in the individuEd 
man is commensurate with the scale of the universe, 
beneficent and rational in aim. Degrees of good- 
ness and of value are part of the great scheme, 
but everywhere 'things lower are for the sake of 
things higher’ (v. 16, 30, vii. 65, xi. 10, 18, etc.), 
and all is for the best. 

(7) ^/ml . — The oneness of the cosmos is utilized 
to explain the mystery of evil. Seeming evil is 
good misapprehended or disguised. The course of 
nature is all pood. ' It contains no evil, does no 
evil, and inflicts no hurt on anything.’ Analyze 
the facts, suppress the hasty, ill-formed inference, 
and the evil ceases to exist, or changes its com- 
plexion (vi, 36, vii. 26). It is the discord that pre- 
pares and shapes the harmony ; the coarse jest (as 
Chrysippus said) that gives the comedy its point 
(vi. 2), ‘ Nothing is hurtful to the part which 
helps the whole’ (x. 6). 

(8) Frovidenoe.--The mind of the universe is 
social, 'civic’ ('irdXcnKds) in all its aims. Fate, 
destiny, necessity {fiocpay t 6 ireirpiiifx^voVf rb dfiapfiivov^ 
dvayKi^)f overrule all things for good ; man’s free- 
dom is accord with the movements of the universal 
Providence, the object of his reverence, trust, 
regard. 

(9) The round of Jewgr.-— Everywhere there is 
the recurrent transformation of elements, pursuing 
their continuous round. Change is nature’s joy 
(ix. 35, iv. 36), the life of individuals, of nations, 
and of the universe at large. The * passage up 
and down ’ repeats itself in history, upon the smail 
scale and the great; always ‘ the same dramas, the 
self-same scenes reproduced ; the court of Hadrian, 
the court of Antoninus, the court of Philip, 
Alexander, Croesus ; the same stock rdles, only 
with change of actors’ (x. 27 ; cf. vi. 46). This is 
the depressing side of the Emperor’s philosophy, 
the resignation from which he would not deign to 
extricate himself by self-deception. 

(10) Man a part of cosmos.— Man is by nature 
an inherent part, a living and organic member— 
M^Xos, not fx^pos merely— of the whole. He draws 
from its organic life as vitally as the branch draws 
sap from the parent tree. His ‘nature’ is the 
nature of the universe ; self-realization of that 
nature is an instinct and a call as primary as that 
of self-preservation, attained by deliberate co-opera- 
tion with its designs and ends, by loyal following 
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of law and reason, by active citizenship in the 
world-commonwealth. 

(11) Vvrtm. — Moral obligation is fulfilment of 
function, active acknowledgment of reciprocal 
relation to the whole. And this alone is able to 
minister interior content, ‘life with the gods,’ 
‘citizenship in heaven.’ The soul — a particle of 
Zeus (v. 27), the good genius or the God within 
(hi. 4, 6, 16), the lord and law-giver (iv. 1, 12), 
the pilot reason (vii. 64), the fellow-citizen, the 
priest and minister of God— is the power within 
which makes for righteousness. The indwelling 
presence becomes almost that of the Holy Spirit in 
the Christian believer. Prayer is not merely com- 
munion with the inner self, but a true intercourse 
with God ; the self-communings which the sage 
has left us are but part and sample of his habitual 
practice of the presence of God. 

(12) Littlmess of man, — Man is indeed part of 
the universe, but how immeasurably small a part — 
a morsel in the mighty sum, a moment between 
two infinities. Fame is as transient as it is brittle 
and precarious — a short-lived rattle of tongues, a 
bubble that bursts and vanishes (ii. 7, iii. 10, 
iv. 3, 19, viii. 20, etc.) ; gratitude is precarious 
and belated ; virtue is its own and sole reward ; it 
consists in mastery of the will, ability to uphold 
and satisfy the instincts of reason in fellowship with 
nature and God. If ever that is forbidden or de- 
barred, then indeed God sounds the signal for 
retreat. Unmurmuring and undispleased, we quit 
the rank. The exodus is quick and easy — a ‘ bare 
bodkin ’ is enough. The play is ended (xii. 36) ; 
ring the curtain down. Death is the natural end 
of man’s ephemeral endeavour. Whatever be its 
physical analysis, extinction, dispersion, or trans- 
mutation (xi. 3) — alternatives which are dispas- 
sionately considered — the dissolution of the material 
elements ends the present resultant; they take 
their place in other compounds, while the ‘ seminal 
principles,’ or life-seeds, will either integrate new 
forms and activities of being or themselves be 
resumed into the central reservoir of the world- 
life. 

(13) Ethics.-^ln ethics the eye is fixed upon the 

inner self, upon the duties, disciplines, and obliga- 
tions proper to his own experience. But the Cn- 
perial position assumed gives breadth and elevation 
of view, and the fixed sinceiity of the writer atones 
for lack of form, or method, or variety. The 
commonplaces or the paradoxes of Stoicism — ^the 
inseparateness of virtue, or the indefectibility of 
the wise-— are not discussed at large. The more 
developed casuistry of later Stoicism, with its 
scheme of conditional duties {official or ^catf^j/cowa), 
its recognition of preferential moral choice (in tt^o- 
riyfiha and dTroirporjy/iUva^j its admission of relative 
moral values (xar its belief in * proficiency ’ 

(irpo/coTni), or progressive growth in philosophic grace, 
is everywhere assumed, though seldom in scholastic 
phraseology. The philosc^her is on the tlirone, and 
passion is outlived. Duties of inferiors, sins of the 
flesh, all vulgar vices of the tyrant or the profligate, 
even the licence and the luxuries of city life, are 
not in view. The whole attitude is one of strained, 
insistent obligation, wrought out in patience inex- 
haustible; men are the recipients, himself the 
dispenser, of benefits ; in realization of the social 
tie, duties to equals and duties to inferiors mo- 
nopolize the field. Against ingratitude nature has 
provided forbearance as an antidote. Of the four 
cardinal virtues courage seldom receives mention ; 
truth is not protest or resolve, but that singleness 
of word and act, that q^uiet undeviating ‘ pursuit 
of the straight course,^ which power and place 
make donhly difficult; justice comes urging, not 
the rights of the oppressed, but the obligations of 
the strong ; as regards wisdom or self-control, it 


may be said that the whole hook is an enlargement 
upon that theme. The moral perturbations which 
he dreads are those which beset power and place 
and privilege, such as impatience, discourtesy, 
distrust, omciousness, or such more delicate delin- 
quencies as self -absorption in the press of current 
duties, the want of moral nerve or fixity of aim, 
or the indolence which, rushing to hasty conclu- 
sions, admits unwarranted impressions or desires. 
And beside the solid virtues and charities incum- 
bent on the ruler are set the social graces which 
adorn the official and thejgentleman — consideration, 
candour, modesty, attentive and intelligent percep- 
tion, courtesy, tact, address in conversation; and 
the compass of morality is extended to such refine- 
mentsjas cheerful ness in leadership, belief in friends’ 
affection, wise husbandry and just apportionment 
of powers, careful selection among competingclaims, 
reserve of opportunities for self-examination and 
recreation of the inner life. Leisure as well as 
labour, thought as well as action, deportment as 
well as motive, are scrupulously moralized. 

‘Blame none,’ ‘Do not find fault,’ ‘To expect 
no one to do wrong is madness’ (xi. 18), are 
maxims for the ruler rather than prescriptions of 
the teacher. ‘ Can the world go on without shame- 
less people ? Certainly not. Then do not ask for 
the impossible’ (ix. 42). The supremacy of the 
7 )yeiioviK 6 v — in Marcus the favourite and character- 
istic term for man’s highest governing self— secures 
to man self-mastery and personal equilibrium in 
an unstable world ; within his own circumference 
he becomes ‘ a sphere self -orbed,’ proof against all 
assaults of circumstance, all enticements and deceits 
of sense, and all dominion of impulse, appetite, or 
feeling. To that extent he can identify himself, 
his will, with the sweep of the great cosmic cur- 
rent, and, at one with nature, reason, God, he 
wrapped in calm. To such an one all outer things 
become ‘indifierent,’ for ‘no man can rob us of our 
will’ (xi. 36). Man is a citadel, ‘a promontory 
against which the billows dash continually; but 
it stands fast, till at its base the boiling breakers 
are lulled to rest ’ (iv. 49). This attitude of set en- 
durance gradually moulds his moral as well as his 
physical lineaments to that resolved serenity which 
IS engraved upon the stones of the Imperial arch, 
and abstention rather than action, isolation rather 
than corporate fellowship, becomes the keynote 
of morality. Towards this the influences all con- 
spired — the austere renunciations of his creed j the 
mood of sombre, almost wilful, resignation ; the 
solitude and destitution of the close. Before his 
eyes Latin literature breathed its last. The great 
equestrian statue, the memorial column, the reliefs 
01 his triumphal arch, the apotheosis of Faustina, 
are the last triumphs of expiring art. Human 
fecundity was stricken with a strange paralysis 
of reproductive power; the very Campagna was 
changing to a depopulated waste. RelMons, 
politics, literatures, and Rome herself were oyhig. 
In unmistakable letters the handwriting was 
blazed upon the wall, and he himself was iiTxaros 
ToO yipovs. With his death decline and fall set in, 
not on the Danube only, but throughout the whole 
Empire of the West. His end was like his life, 
a slow tenacious struggle with the inevitable, No 
longer able to eat or drink, he lay upon his conch, 
still exercising the habits of duty and authority ; 
spoke passionately of the vanity of life ; and with 
the words, ‘Haeoluctnosi belli opera sunt,’ turned 
to his rest. 
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MARKET,— 1 . Definition, — The term ‘market’ 
may be defined as a periodic gathering of persons 
at an appointed place for the purpose of trading hy 
way of exchange or purchase and sale, subject to 
the special regulations which law ox custom may 
impose. The term ‘fair’ is frequently used in 
conjunction with the term * market,’ and has been 
defined as ‘ a greater species of market recurring 
at more distant intervals.’ In either case, the 
essential element is the same— recurrence, namely, 
at a fixed time and at a fixed plaoe.^ 

Provided that this element is present, any circum- 
stances which bring men together can produce a 
market or a fair.® The occasion may be a re- 
ligious festival,® a popular assembly,^ the formation 
of a camp,® the temporary sojourn of a court at a 
royal residence,® the stay of a caravan at one of its 
customary halting-places,'^ the concourse at a saint’s 
tomb,® the celebration of funeral games at the 
burial-place of a hero,® or the temporary cessation 
of hostilities between besieger and besieged.^® 

1 ERi^\ s.v, ‘ Fair’ ; P. Huvelin, Essai historique sur le droit 
desmarohis et desfeires, Paris, 1897, p. 26 ff. 

^ HuYeUu, p. 86 ; see D. Orantz, History of Greenland, Eng. 
tr,, London, 1820, 1. 160. 

« See § a below. ^ $ee § z below. 

5 J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in England, new ed., London, 
1876, ii. 802. 

8 Huvelin, p. 86. 

7 Boyd Alexander, Prom the Niger to the Nile, London, 1907, 
ii. 4 ; F. Stiiwe, Die Handelziige der Araber unter den il66«.s- 
siden dvrch Africa, Asia, wnd Osteuropa, Berlin, 1836, p. 34. 

8K. Eathgen, Du Entstehung der Mdrkte in Deutschland, 
Darmstadt, 1881, p. 7 : Huvelin, p. 7. 

« E. O’Ourry, On the 'Mamers and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, ed, W. K, Sullivan, Lobdon, 1873, i. p. cclv ; cf. Huvelin, 
p. 138 ff. 

10 See authorities in P. J. Hamilton-Gneraon, TheSilent Trade, 
Edinburgh, 190S, p. 69 1. See also 5 4 below. 


2. Geographical distribution of the market.— 
The institution of the market is not universal ; in 
many parts of the world it is either altogether 
unknown or known only in its most rudimentary 
forms. ^ It has been pointed out that certain 
geographical conditions and certain racial charac- 
teristics are more favourable than others to its 
establishment and development. Thus, the markets 
of insular regions, especially those which are situ- 
ated on the coast, are, in general, of little import- 
ance, perhaps because the necessity for an exchange 
of articles of diet hardly arises among populations 
whose economic status is the same, and whose daily 
needs are supplied by the bounty of nature seconded 
by their own exertions. In such regions the occa- 
sion for a market arises only where different 
economic conditions come into touch — where, e,g,, 
a tribe of fishermen have a tribe of agriculturists 
for neighbours.® 

According to J. G, F. Kiedel,^ there are no market-places in 
Oeram ; and, while we hear of the market in Java, 4 Sumatra,® 
and Borneo,^ we are reminded by a high authority 7 that, m 
many of the islands inhabited by Malay peoples, the institution 
does not exist, or, if it does exist, is to be regarded as imported 
rather than as indigenous. 

In New Guinea, markets are to be found in the German® as 
well as in the British portion of the island. 9 W. Ellis 10 supplies 
an account of those in Madagascar ; and we have a few notices 
of Polynesian and Melanesian markets.n 

The market thrives best where, in addition to 
favourable geographical conditions, the natural 
bent of the population is towards commercial 
pursuits, as in the case of the Negro and Bantu 
races. 

In N. America we find only few and scattered indications of 
the existence of the market ; 13 and to the hunting tribes of 
S. America it is practically unknown ; while among many of 
the peoples of Central America,i4 and especially in the old 

I As to native markets in Australia see art. Gifxs (Primitive 
and Savage), 6 (2). 

^ R. Losch, * Das Marktwesen auf den primitiven Kultur- 
stufen,* Zeitschr.fur Sodalivissenschaft, ix. [1906] 701. 

3 De sluik- en kroeshange rassen tusschen Selehes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 127. 

4 T, S. Kaffies, The History of Java, London, 1817, i. 198. 

6 W. Marsden, TAe History of Sumatra, London, 1783, p. 308 ; 
F Junghuhn, Du JBattalander avf Sumatra, Berlin, 1847, 11. 
228 f. There seem to he no markets among the Gajos (0. 
Snouck Hurgronie, Het Gajdland en zijne bewoners, Batavia, 
1903, p. 378 f.). 

6 S. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Par East, London, 
1862, ii. 86 f. 

7 Lasch, p. 702 f, 

8 B Hagen, Unter den Papua's, Wiesbaden, 1899, pp. 217, 219 . 

8 A, 0. Haddon, Head-Hunters, London, 1901, pp. 266, 269 ; 

cf. R. W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain Peojfle of British 
New Guinea, do. 1912, |p. 232 f. 

10 History of Madagascar, London, 1838, i. 332 fl. 

II We hear of the markets on the river Wairuku in Hawaii 
(W, Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, London, 1832~36, iv. 325), at 
Somu-Somu in the Fiji Group (0. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition during the Years 18B8-U2, 
London and Philadelphia, 1846, iii. 300 f.), in the Bismarck 
Archipelago (R. Thurnwald, * Im Bismarckarchipel und auf den 
Salamoninseln,’ ZE xlii. [1910] 119 ; G Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 297 ; Hagen, p, 117 f.), and inNew 
Caledonia (J. J. Atkinson, ‘The Natives of New Caledonia,* PL 
XIV. [1903] 245 ; J. Monoelon, ‘B6ponse alin^a par alin6a pour 
lea Neo-Oal6domens,* SSAP in, ix. [1886] 374). 

12 Lasch, p. 702. The Boloki are a Bantu people, yet they 
have no markets (J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, Lon- 
don, 1913, p. 114). 

13 The principal market resorted to by the tribes on the coast 
near the Stikine river was held three or four times a year at a 
village about 60 miles from Lake Lease (G Simpson, Narrative 
of a Journey round the World during the Years 18U and 
London, 1847, i, 210). Markets are held hy the Eskimo of point 
Barrow and those of Demarcation Point (J. Simpson, ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Western Esquimaux and the Country they inhabit,* 
in Further Papers relating to the Arctic Expeditions, presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, 186$, London, 1865, p. 936 ; see 
N. A. E, Nordenskiold, The Voyo^e of the Vega round Asia and 
Europe, tr. A. Leslie, do 1881, li. 118 and notej. Markets were 
also held at the Falls of the Columbia (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, 
Travels to the Source of the Missouri River ... in the Years 
ISOJhOS, new ed., London, 1816, ii. 427), and at Prairie du Ohien 
(J. Carver, Travels through the Interior Parts of North America 
in the Years 1766-68, London, 1778, p. 99) 

Among the Toltecs (F. de A. Ixthlxochitl, Relaciones his- 
tdrioas, in A. Agho, Antiquities of Mexico, London, 1830-48, ix. 
332) and the Ohibchas (J, de Acosta, Compendia hist&nco del 
desouhrimiento ... de la Nueva Granada, Pans, 1848, p. 207), 
and m Yucatan (G, P. de Oviedo y Vald6s, Histdria geneial j, 
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civilizations of Mexico^ and Pern,* it formed an important 
element in the national life. In Arabia fairs and markets arose 
at places whither pilgrims were wont to repair.3 The fairs at 
Ukatz,4 Mujanna, and Dzul Majaz^ were visited by the Prophet, 
and there were ^reat markets at Senaa and Ba^ra b Not mfre- 
quently the resting-places of caravans are little markets, where 
the Bedawi may lay aside his animosities and trade in peace.? 

So, too, the religious festivals of Harar, Batne, and Mabug 
were the resort not only of pilgrims but of traders ;8 and the 
immense assemblage which gathered twice a year at the sacred 
tomb at Teuta, a city of the Delta, was devoted to commerce 
as well as to worship B 

The antiquity of the market in Ohma is vouched for by the 
Book of Rites, which contains elaborate regulations for its 
conduct.io Q. M. Ourzon n speaks of the markets as the most 
picturesque and charactenatio of Annamite spectacles ; and the 
great feature of life in the Shan country is the bazaar, which is 
held on every fifth day in all the chief villages of the States.^* 

The Khasis of Assam hold a market every four days,?3 Lasch 
observes of India that, in early times, fairs and markets were to 
be found at the holy places frequented by pilgrims ; and that the 
Bigveda and the Laws of Manu contain references to markets. 

We know that markets were held on the boundaries of certain 
Greek States under the protection of fleol Ayopatot,l5 and that 
an active commerce found its home in the sanctuaries of 
Olympia and Delphi ,* and Homer and Herodotus fcell us of the 
market-places of foreign seafarers, and especially of those of 
Phoenician visitors.i® In later times the institution of the 


natural de las hidias, Madrid, 1863, xxvi. 27, xxxn. S , J. Roman 
y Zamora, RepUhlicas de IndiaSy m Coleccion de libros raroa 
6 cunosos que tratan de Amiricaj do. 1897, i. 806), Yera Paz 
(J. Roman y Zamora, loe, cit,\ Nicaragua (G. F. de Oviedo y 
Valdes, Histoire de Nicaragua, in H. Ternaux-Compans, Voyages 
. . . potw servvr d Vhistoire de la d^couverte de VAmingue, Pans, 
1840, XIV. 70), and on the Pearl Coast (B. de las Casas, Bistdna 
de las Indias, hk. i. ch. I7l, in M. Fernandez de Navarrete, Co- 
leccion de doeumentos iniditos para la histdria de JBspaMa, 
Madrid, 1842-95, Ixni.). 

1 J. de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, Madrid, 1728, xiv, 
14, 16, 23 ; B de Sahagun, Mistoire gdnirale des chases de la 
Nouvelle-JSspagne, tr. D. Jourdanet and R. Simeon, Paris, 1880, 
viii. 36 ; F. L. de Gomara, Chronica de la Nueva Bspafla, cap, 
Ixxix., in A. Q. Barcia, Histonadores pnniitivos de las Indias 
OccidentaUa, Madrid, 1749; Carta de relacion de Fernando 
CorUs, §§ xi,, XXX., in Barcia, op. dt. ; D. Duran, Histdria de las 
Indias de Nueva Fspafta, ed. J. P. Ramirez, Mexico, 1867-80, 
i, 216 fit. ; F. S. Olavigero, Risidria antigua de Megico^ tr. from 
Ital. by j. J. de Mora, London. 1820, i. 848 ff. 

* Garcilasao de la Vega, Fvrst Part of the Royal Oommentarus 
of the Yncas, tr. 0. R. Markham (Hakluyt Societ^rt, London, 
1869-71, vi 86, vh. 11 ; Pedro de Gieza do Leon, Travds, tr. 

O. R. Markham (Hakluyt Society), do. 1864, i. 890 ff. 

8 A holy place of Hadramaut, which was neither a town nor a 
village, but merely a mosque near a saint’s tomb, was visited on 
a certain day by pilgrims from every quarter, and became for 
the time being a great market, where all might trade m safety 
(L. W. 0. van den Berg, Le Badhramout et les colonies ardbes 
dansVarchipelindim, Batavia, 1886, p. 14). 

4 3. Wellhausen, Reste ardb. Heidentums, Berlin, 1887, p. 85 ; 
W. Mmr, The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to the 
J^a of the Hegira, London, 1868-61, n. 1, 181. 
fi Muir, ii. 181. e Stuwe, pp. 174, 179. 

7 Stuwe, p. 84. The ‘ journeying canvas city * of the pilgrims 
to Mecca contained a market (silq) within itself (O.M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 71, 205 ff ). 

8 At Mabug the festival was celebrated in spring and autumn ; 
and at the autumn festival at Batne, at the beginning of 
September, a great throng of traders congregated (F. 0 Movers, 
Das phbnizische Alterthum, Berlin, 1866, iii. 136 ff. ; Amm. 
Marcell. xiv. 3. 3 (Batne); Pliny, HJy xii. 40 (Harar). 

8 A. H. L. Heeren, Historical Researches into the Politics. 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Carthaginians, Bthiopicms, md 
Egyptians, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Oxford, 1882, i. 460. 

aO Le Tcheovrli, ou Rites des Teheou, tr. E. Biot, Paris, 1861, 
jriv, 

n ‘ Journeys in French Indo-Ohina,* The Geographical Jour^ 
naZ, ii. [1898] m ^ ^ ^ 

ISO. E. D. Black, *The Indian Surveys, 1898-94*’ The Geo> 
graphical Journal, vi. [1896] 80; B. G, Woodfchorjpe, ’Some 
Account of the Shans and Hill Tribes of the States on the 
Mekong,’ J’AJ xxvi. [1896-97] 19. 

IS J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Journals, London, 1864, il. 277. 

14 hoc. eit. p. 706. Lasch refers to H. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 258, and to the Laws of Manu, viii. 201; 
see G. Bnhler's tr. m SBM xxv. [Oxford, 1886], and J. Jolly, 
Recht wnd SiUe (-GIAP li. 8), Stiassburg, 1896, u. IH)., See 
also A, H. L. Heeren, Historical Researches into the PoUim, 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, 
Eng. tr,, 8 vols., Oxford, 1833, in* 873ff, (Benares, Juggernaut, 

^^ic^Especially Herme^ Zeus, Artemis, and Athene (O. Gmppe, 
Griech, Mythot und Religionsgesch., Munich, 1906, pp. 1840, 
note 9, 414, note 7, 1118, 1282, note 1, 1142, note 8). 

i« O. Schrader, Linguistisch-histQrische Forschungm mr 
Handelsgeschichte und WarenJcunde, Jena, 1886, p. 85, Reallejs, 
der indogerm. Altertiumslcunde, Starassburg, 1901, p* 622 f. ; 
Horn. Od, XV. 416 ff.; Herod, i. 1. G. Grote U a^ryof 
Greece^, London, 1872, 294. note) observes ijat bo^ VeUems 

Paterculus (i. 8) and Justin (Xiii. 6) refer to the Olympian festival 
as meroatvs. See also Oio. Tuscl Qucest. v. 8, 


market spread from Massilia, from the north of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and from the cities on the shores of the Euxine to 
the countries of the neighbouring barbarians.! In Latium the 
fairs were of great antiquity. In Rome and in Etruria they 
were associated with religious festivals ; and the most important 
of the Italian fairs was held on the boundary which separated 
the Etruscan from the Sabme land at Soracte in the grove of 
Feronia,* In heathen times the religious festivals and popular 
gatherings of Norway and Sweden 3 and, in ancient Germany, 4 
the tribal assemblies seem to have supplied occasions for the 
holding of markets. 

So, too, in the past, the great markets of France, Germany, 
and England showed their close connexion with the observances 
of the Ghurch.6 

3. Origin of the market. — ^We have seen ® that 
one of the earliest, if not tlie earliest, of the forms 
of commexce is that which has been called ‘the 
silent trade. ’ Those who engage in it are strangers 
to one another and are consequently enemies. But, 
so long as it lasts, they observe a truce, which is 
safeguarded hy a supernatural sanction. This 
sanction derives its force primarily from the sacred- 
ness of the relation between the traders, which the 
trade creates, and— in very many cases — in a 
degree hardly less considerable, from the sanctity 
of the place where the trade is carried on. This 
spot lies often within a border-land— a locality 
which is very generally regarded by primitive 
peoples as holy ground — and such a situation is 
frequently chosen not only because it possesses this 
characteristic, but because it is easily accessible. 
Goods set out on the seashore, on a river bank, or 
at a meeting of ways are likely to catch the eye 
of the passing trader ; and, if he is satisfied with 
his exchange, he will return, as we are told, again 
and again, to the known place at the known time. 
In this strange custom is to be seen, in our opinion 
at least, the germ of the market.’ Bichard Lasch, 
however, in his admirable essay on the ‘ Primitive 
Market,* ® urges two objections to this view. He 
contends that, in its beginnings, the market^ is, to 
a large extent, a provision market, mainly in the 
hands of women. He admits that, in certain cases, 
an exchange of articles of food may he transacted 
hy the methods of the silent trade. A tribe of 
Wshmen, e.g., which has a tribe of agriculturists 
for neighbours may employ these methods in 
bartering game fox bananas. In such a case the 
traders are men, not women. But to infer from 
such evidence that the market is derived directly 
! Schrader, Reallex. p 623. 

* T. Monimsen, The History of Rome, tr. W, P. Dickson, new 
ed , London, 1867, 1. 203 

8 K. Lehmann, ‘ Kauffriede undFriedensschild,’ in Germanist. 
Abhandlungenzum 70tenGeburtstag K. vonMaurers, Gbttingen, 
1898, p. 60 ; S. Laing and E. B. Anderson, The Bevmsknngla, 
or the Sagas of the Norse Kings, from the Icelandic of Snorre 
SturlaaoT^, London, 1889, i. 104 ; J. J. A. Worsa^ An A ocount 
of the Danes and Nonoegiam in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, do. 1862, pp. lOQ, 232. 

4 Schrader, Reallex. p. 621 f. The Roman word nm’catus, 
applied In the first instance to the trading of pedlars and 
hawkers in S. Germany and the Rhineland, was not used to 
designate the market as a place until the Germans had come to 
settle in towns. Thereafter, the word was adopted in almost 
all the Germanic languages as the expression for market (i6. 
p, 628; see Bathgen, p. 8f. ; S. Rietschel, Markt und StaM, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 88 ff.). Rathgen (p. 9) observes that, in 
Kerohngian times, tJie institution of the market was fully 
developed. 

B See the works of Huvelin, Bathgen, and Rietachel cited 
above; 0. Elton and B. F. 0. Costelloe, ‘Beport on Charters 
and Records relating to the History of Fairs and Markets m the 


United Kingdom,’ in First Report of the Royal Commission on 
Market Rmts and Tolls, London, 1889, i. 6 ; 0. Walford, Fairs, 
Past and Present, do. 1833. 

6 See art. Gifts (Primitive and Satage), Aa to the markets 
in ancient Ireland see § 14 below, 

7 See Hamiiton-Gnerson, p. 28ff., and ’The Boundary Stone 
and the Market Cross,’ Scottish BistoiictU Review, xii [1914] 
26 f. The view indicated above as to the origin of the market 
is held by H, Schurtz, Das afrikanisohe Gewerbe, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 122 ff, ; A. Sartorius von Waltershansen, ‘Die Entstehung des 
Tausohhandela in Polynesien,’ Zeitschr. filr Social* und Wirt* 
sohaftsgmhichte, iv. |l896] 64 f.; M. Kulisoher, ’Der Handel 
auf den prfinitiven Oulfeurstufen,* Zeitsehr. fdr Vblkerpst/* 
ohologie und Sprachwissenschaft, x, 0.878] 880 ff. ; of. Huvefin, 
p. 10 ; Q. Schrader, Linguistisah-hisiorisdhe Fmchtmgm,. pp 
U, 8<L Reallex., $.w. ’Handel,’ ’Markt.’ 

8 Pp. 628ff„ 700* 
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from the silent trade seems to Laseh to be wholly 
unwarranted. His second objection rests on the 
nature of the goods brought to market, which are, 
he says, for the most part perishable. They are 
produced constantly and tliey are in constant 
demand. Accordingly, market must follow market 
at a short interval, the times being fixed to suit 
the convenience of the traders. But the existence 
of such arrangements presupposes an exchange of 
views between those interested ; and such an 
exchange involves a complete breach with the 
principles of the silent trade. The best way of 
dealing with arguments such as these is to turn to 
what evidence we have regarding the market in its 
beginnings. We shall find that it is attended by 
men only, and that, in some instances, it exhibits 
features which recall to us those of the silent trade. 

S. Passarge,! e.g,, describes a market on the Benue to which 
a river tribe resorted for the purpose of exchanging fish and 
grain for the skins and game brought in by a tribe of bushmen. 
The former left a man m each canoe to hold it in readiness m 
case of a quarrel. Only men were present, and each man 
stood, weapons in band, in front of his merchandise. On an 
alarm the bushmen sprang into the jungle, and the river«men 
took to their canoes. Insults were hurled, and arrows began 
to dy ; and, in the end, after a few men had been killed on 
either side, each party returned home, satisfied with the day’s 
work. Another example is supplied by Ellis’s 2 account of the 
fair or market held in the island of Hawaii on the banks of the 
Wairuku nver. The inhabitants of the different divisions 3 into 
which the island was parcelled out, although frequently at 
enmity, frequented this meeting-place for the purpose of ex- 
changing the specialties of their respective diabnota. These 
consisted of mats, native cloth, dried fish, hogs, and tobacco. 
‘From bank to bank the traders shouted to each other and 
arranged the preliminaries of their bargains. From thence the 
articles were taken down to* a large square rock which stood 
in Che middle of the stream. ‘Here they were examined by 
the paities immediately concerned in the presence of the’ 
king^s ‘collectors, who stood on each side of the rock, and 
were the general arbiters m the event of any dispute arising. 
To them also was committed the preservation of good order 
during the fair ; and they, of course, received a suitable re- 
muneration from the different parties * Again, we are told** 
that at Somu-Somu, in the Fiji group, * the market is held on 
a certain day in the square, where each deposits in a large heap 
what goods and wares he may have. Any one may then go and 
select from it what he wishes, and carry it away to his own 
heap ; the other then has the privilege of going to the heap of 
the former and selecting what he considers to be an equivalent. 
This IS all conducted without noise or confusion. If any dis- 
agreement takes place, the chief is there to settle it ; but this 
is said rarely to happen ‘ It is reported of the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow that, in their mtercourse with those of Demarcation 
Point, they ‘ seem to be very wary, as if they constantly keep 
in mind that they are the weaker party and in the country of 
strangers. They describe themselves as taking up a position 
opposite the place of barter on a small island to which they can 
retreat on any alarm, and cautiously advance from it making 
signs of friendship. They say that great distrust was formerly 
manifested on both sides by the way in which goods were 
snatched and concealed when a bargain was made ; but m later 
years more women go, and they have dancing and amusements, 
though they never remain long enough to sleep there,* 8 

A very curious instance, In which women were the traders, 
and in which the method employed recalls that example of the ‘ 
silent trade mentioned by B. and J. Lander,® is recorded by 
Torquemada ? in his account of the Mexican markets. He tells 
us that the Indian women made exchanges without a word 
being spoken. One held out the article of which she wished 
to dispose to another, who herself had something to barter. 
The latter took what was offered in her hand, and indicated by 
signs that it was worth very little in comparison with the 
value of her own article, and that something must be given 
in addition before she could consent to the exchange, fi the 
addition required was made, the bargain was complete ; if not, 
each tebained her own property. 

In these instances we have the mutual distrust, 
and, in some of them, traces of the strange 
methods, which marked the silent trade. Further, 
the evidence shows that, so long as the market 
may at any moment become a battle-field, it is, 
even where its business is confined to the exchange 

I Adtamcrua, Berlin, 1896, p. 360. 

"^Polyn Bes.a, iv 324 f. 

® The tradition that, at one period, each division had its own 
tog pomta to a time when each was a separate State (W. Ellis, 
Krni'oMvt of a Tout through Sawaii or Owhyheet London, 

1826, p. 116). , 

4 Wilkes, iii. 300 i. 5 j, Simpson, p. 936. 

^JoumoX of owi Eoipedition to ea^tore the Course cmd/CJer- 
minatim of the Niger, Lpndon, 18^2, Hi. 161 ff. See art. aiFTs 
(Primitive and Savage). 
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of provisions, entirely in the hands of men. So 
soon, however, as women can visit it^ in security, 
they assume the entire conduct of its traffic in 
articles of food, and the men attend only as 

f uardians of its peace,^ or confine themselves to 
ealing in the objects of their special concern, 
such as cattle and slaves.® 

Two further observations may be made in refer- 
ence to Laseh’s arguments. In the first place, 
there are many instances in which perishable 
articles, such as fresh fruit and fresh meat, are 
exchanged by the methods of the silent trade. ^ In 
the second place, many cases can be cited in which 
the places where the silent trade is to be found in 
operation are matters of common knowledge.** 

4* Situation of the market, — The primitive 
market was held, just as the silent trade was 
practised, at spots so situated as to secure the 
safety of the trader.® 

Thus, a river separated those who resorted to the market 
on the Wairuku, the articles to be bartered being laid upon a 
flat rock in mid-stream.® In many instances the market 
IS held within a border-land,? as in the Baluba country,® in 
Somaliland,® and in British New Guinea. lo We have already 
mentioned the border markets of Greece and Eome;U and 
we are told that the frontiers of the Roman world formed a 
vast zone of markets.i® In Usambara and in some districts 
in British New Guinea w the markets are held on the borders of 
different districts ; and the Batua markets m the virgin forest 
and those of Angola i® are generally equidistant from the 
nearest villages. Among the Akikdyu the site chosen for 
the market is an open space where the inhabitants of several 
districts can conveniently attend, i? while in the Congo countries 
the market-places are often situated in an open country.^® In 
both cases a hill-top is a favourite situation. Among the 
Qallas of the Western Abyssinian country markets are usually 
held on the top of a small hill, near some big farmi*; m 
the Gazelle Peninsula, on plateaux, about an hour’s journey 
from the coast 20; and, among the Lapps, sometimes in open 
fields, and sometimes on the ice.si On the Lualaha,22 at 


1 A. 0. Haddon, p. 269 ; B. Hagen, p. 117 ; H. Olapperton, 
Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa 
from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo, London, 1829, pp. 149, 205. 

s P. Labat, Voyage du chevalier des Marchais en Guinie, ties 
voisvnes, et d Cayinne, fait en 17t5-S7t Paris, 1730, h. 203, 208 ; 
see § 7 below. 

s Hamilton-Grierson, pp. 44-47, Bl, 68 ; P. and P. Sarasin, 
Reisen in Celebes, Wiesbaden, 1905, ii. 276. 

4 A. da Oa da Mosto, in A General Collection of Voyages and 
Discoveries made by the Portuguese <md the Spaniards during 
the 15th and 16th Centuries, London, 1789, p. 67 ; W. W. Skeat 
and 0. O. Blagden, Phe Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
do. 1006, i. 227. 

s Another method employed by traders lor this purpose 
was that of exchanging hostages {Voyages du chevalier Chardin 
en Perse et autres lieux de V Orient, ed. L. M. Langl^s, Paris, 
1811, i 146 f.; cf. J. Bruce, Travels to discover the Source of th^ 
Nile in the Yea/rs 1768 - 752 , Edinburgh, 1804, v. 401). 

6 Ellis, Polyn. Res,^, iv. 324 f. 

7 As to the connexion of the market, the border-land, and the 
supernatural, see below, $ 8. 

8 H. von Wissmann, My Second Joumep through Equatorial 
Africa, London, 1891, p. 12B. 

®P, Paulitachke, Ethnographic Nordost-Afnkas ; die ma- 
terielle Culturder Dandkil, Galla und Somdl, Berlin, 1893, p. 313. 

10 Haddon, p. 269 ; M. Kneger, Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1899, 
p. 829. 

u gee above, I a. 

I la Eathgen, p. 3f.; Huvelin, p. 343, note 6. 

l*F. H. Lang, ‘Die Waschambala,’ ap, S. B. Steinmetz, 
Rechtsverhdltnisse von eingeborenen Volkem in Afrika und 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 265. The markets are held in open 
spaces. 

14 0. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 204. 

15 H. von Wissmann, L. Wolf, C. von Framjois, H. Muller, Im 
Innem Afnkas, Leipzig, 1888, p. 269. 

15 A. Bastian, Afrikanische Reisen {^Ein Bemch in San 
Salvador, dieSauptstadt des Konigreichs Congo), Bremen, 1869, 

p. 116. 

17 W. S. and !K,. Boutledge, With a Prehistoric People : the 
AMkdyu of British East Africa, London, 1910, p 106. 

18 W. H. Bentley, Life on the Congo, London, 1887, p. 63. 

19 O. W. Gwynn, * Surveys on the proposed Sudan- Abyssinian 
Frontier,’ Geographical Journal, xviii. [1901] 668. 

20 Hagen, p. 117. 

21 J. Scheffer, The Sistory of Lapland, Oxford, 1674, p. 

71, See also Begnard, A Jov/mey through Flanders, in J. 
Pinkerton, A General CoUecUon of the best and most interesting 
Voyages and Travels in all Parts of the Woi’ld, London, 1808- 
14, 17 B: ‘The church is called Ohacasdes, and it is the 

place where the fair of the Laplanders during winter is held ’ 

22 V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, new ed., London, 1886, 
p.288f. 
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Mogelo,! at Andshira,2 and among the KabylesS markets are 
situated in uninhabited places, while in Benin the two great 
markets were held m large clearings, with only small villages 
adjacent.^ At Malani, which consists of two villages, the market 
lies between them,® and a somewhat similar account is given 
of that at Ahu-Gher.6 In one of the districts of Bornu the 
market is generally held at some distance from the town,*? and 
a like practice is frequently to be found elsewhere.^ In some 
countries it is held near a principal town, as in Madagascar,® 
or in an open space near a village, as in German New Guinea,!® 
or outside a town, as among the Western Mandmgoes,!! or 
between the town-wail and a river, as at the chief town of the 
Wymar country.!® Markets are not infrequently held on islands. 
Thus, on the Gwosdew Islands an exchange takes place between 
natives of N. America and N. Asia ;!^ and a fair, attended by 
the Ohukchis and other nomad tribes, takes place annually on 
an island on the Anui River. Markets are held on river*banka 
on the Niger !® and on the Benue, !6 at points equidistant from the 
neighbouring villages, as on the Congo,!? or at cross-roads, as 
on the Congo!® and in Dahomey,!® at spots easy of access by 
visitors from several districts, as in Somaliland, 2® on the sea- 
shore, as in New Caledonia 21 and among the ancient Northmen, 23 
on the banks of great lakes, such as the Victoria Nyanza, 23 and, 
as at Guzzula, on a plain between mountains.®^ 

Many of these situations point to a time when the 
fear of attack was prevalent ; and Schurtz ^ sug- 
ests that the arrangement in the Mahee country 
y which the weekly markets were held outside 
the walls, so that strangers might not enter the 
town, while the daily markets attended hy the 
inhabitants were held within it, is a survival of 
the old state of things. 

Where an established order exists, however, the 
market is -generally held within the town. 

Thus, at Koolfu and Zaria the market-place is within the 
walls ; 2? and at Hand it is situated on a neck of land stretching 


! G. A. Haggenmacher, Meise in Somali-Lande, Gotha, 1874, 
Erganzungsheftno. ilzaJPetermann's Ge^ogr. 1876, p. 86; 

cf. W. Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien^ Schaffhausen, 
1864, p. 619. 

2 0. Lena, Timbuktu^ Leipzig, 1884, i. 79 
8 A. Hanoteau and A. Letourneux, La Ka'bylie et les ooutumea 
kahyles, Paris, 1872-73, 11 77. 

4 H, Ling Roth, Great Benin^ Halifax, 1908, p. 134. 

®H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in I^orth and Central 
Africa, London, 1867-68, v. 877. 

6 IK iii, 8861. 

7 Alexander, i. 268; cf. ii. 236 *Most of the markets in 
this part of Bornu are held some way oflE the towns, partly 
no doubt to make them more central to the neighbouring 
villages, and partly because the people do not wish to have 
near their homes the many undesirable persons that a market 
always attracts' (i'6. ii. 79). 

8 Barth, ii. 168 (Giimmel), iv. 292 (Ddre) ; Lenz, i. 164 
(Fez). 

8 W. Ellis, Madagascar^ i. 833. 

10 Hagen, p. 220. It is sometimes held within a village. 

!l B. Anderson, Journey to Mussardu, the Capital of the 
Western Mandingoes, New York, 1870, pp. 104, 109. 

13/&.P. 80. 

18 F. von Wrangel, in K. 0. von Baer and G. von Helmersen, 
jBeifrape zur Kenntnm des russischen Reichs, Petrograd, 1889, 
i. 60. 

14 w. H. Dali, Alaska and its Resources, Boston, 1870, p. 
614 f. 

15 W. Allen and T. R. H. Thomson, A Narrative of the Mxpedi- 
tion to the River Niger in X8U1, London, 1848, i. 398. 

!6 Passarge, p. 360. 

17 Baatian, Afrikanisdhe Reisen, p. 116. 

I8J&. p.l90f. 

18 J. Duncan, Travels in Western Africa in London, 

1847,1 289. 

aopaulitschke, p. 312. 

21 Moncelon, p. 874. 

5J2 ^ lOO* 

23 J. Roscoe, ‘Further Notes on the Manners and Oiwtoms of 
the Baganda,’ JAI xxxii. [1902] 80. 

24 Leo Africanus, Tli^ History and Desi^ptim of Africa, done 
into English in the Year 1600 by John Pory, London, 1890 
(Hakluyt Society), ii. 288. 

25 Op. ctf. p. 116. 

20 Duncan, i. 100. ‘ Where a town or city has two walls, the 
public market is held within the outer walls. This market 
fs often attended by strangers from a great distance. The 
private market is invariably held within the walls ' (<6. li. 101). 
See Alexander’s observations regarding the Bornu markets 
quoted above. A similar practice prevails in some of the 
towns of Adamaua (Passarge, p. 86). A. W.^ P. Verkerk 
Pistorius, in his Studien over de inlandsehe huishoyding in 
de Padangsche Bovenlanden, Zalt-Bommel, 1871, p. 18, observes 
that the market-place, situated on a large open space in the 
middle of the village, is called perdameian, or place of peace, 
But, when circumstances permit, the site chosen for the market 
is outside the village ; and some markets are held, on spots quite 
uninhabited, 

27 Olapperton, pp. 136, 168. 
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across a marsh, which nearly mtersecbs the city.! The markets 
at Hang-Ohau3 and in the city of Mexico® were held in great 
squares within the town. Timbuctu may be cited as an instance 
of a town which had its beginnings in a temporary market.4 
In Java the markets are held under large trees on spots dedi- 
cated to the purpose from time immemorial 5 in Silindong the 
market-places are generally at the foot of the hills, and are 
marked by old fig-trees,® In the Sherbro and its Hinterland 
the markets are always held under large trees ;? and those on 
the upper Lualaba frequently take place on grassy mounds 
under the shade of great spreading trees.® In the chief town 
of Uganda,® at LoangOj^!® at Paweea and Seka in the Mahee 
country,!! among the Kabyles,!® and in the Mekeo district of 
British New Guinea the markets are held under the shelter of 
large trees ; and a somewhat similar account is given of markets 
on the Oongo.!4 

5. Day of the market. — the Shan States and 
in Korea the market is held on every fifth day 
in all the chief villages.^® This practice prevaUs 
throughout western Yun-nan,^® and is found in 
Java^’ and Aheokuta,^® at Igbegbe and Onitscha,^^ 
at Kong, and at Bobo,^® in the Mekeo district of 
British New Guinea, 2! in ancient Mexico,®^ and in 
many other places.^ At Ikoradu, on the lower 
Ogun, the market between the townsfolk and the 
bushfolk takes place every eight days,^ and in the 
Banyeng country markets are generally held with 
an eight days’ interval. ^ In regard to the markets 
on the caravan routes between Matadi and Leopold- 
ville, a distinction must he kept in view between 
those held daily by the neighbouring villages for 
the caravans’ supply and the weekly markets. The 
Bioti week is one of four days; but frequently 
the market is held every eighth day. In order to 
mark the week when there is no market, it is 
called ondueloy ‘little/ ‘insignificant.’ On the 
Lower Congo each market bears the name of one 
of the days of the Fioti week, followed by the 
name of the vill^e where it is held.^ The KhSsis 
of Assam,^ the Battak of Sumatra,®® the tribes of 
the Lower Niger,®® and the Akikiiyu®® hold a 
market every four days. On the Lualaba the 
1 D. Denham, H. Olapperton, ancl W. Oudney, Travels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa %n London, 

1820 (Gapt. Clapperton's Narrative), p. 61. 

3 H. Yule, Book of Ser Marco Pole^, ed. H. Cordier, London, 
1903, ii. 201 f 

8 See Cortes, §§ xi., xxx. ; Gomara, § Ixxix. ; and the other 
authorities cited in § a above. 

4 Lenz, li. 148. ® Raffles, L 198. 

8 Junghuhn, ii. 228 f. ; 0. B, H. von Rosenberg, DermaZayisehe 
Arckip^, Leipzig, 1878-79, p. 82 ; Pistorius, p. 13, quoted above ; 
cf. Marsden, p. 809. 

7 T. J. Alldridge, The Sherbro and its Hmterland, London, 
1901, p 216. 

8 H. M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, London, 1878, 
11. 167. 

® Roscoe, p. 79. 

!®L, B. Proyart, Histovre de Loango, Kakongo, et autres 
royaumes d*Afrique, Paris, 1776, p. 169. 

1! Duncan, ii. 66, 100. 

12 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 78. These markets are situated, 
ii possible, near a water-course. 

Is Seligmann, p. 814. 

14 Qume de la section de VUat indipendant du Congo d 
Vexposition de JBruxelleS'Tervmrm en 1897, Brussels, 1897, 
p. 69. 

15 Black, p. 30; Woodthorpe, p, 19; 0. H, Hawes, In the 
Uttermost East, London, 1893, p 8, 

18 Yule, li. 107, note 1, 

17 J, B. Jukes, Narrative cf the Surveying Voyage cfB.M.S. 
*Ely,* London, 1847, ii, 113; of. Raffles, i. 198, 

18 R. F. Burton, Abeokuta and the Camaroons Mountains, 

London, 1868, i. 71. ^ 

19 W. B Baikie, Narrative cf m Exploring Voyage up the 
Eiodra and B^nue in 18§U, London, 1866, pp. 268, 297. 

20 L. G. Binger, Du Niger au Qolfe de Guinie, Paris, 1892, L 
818. 370. 

21 Haddon, p. 266. 

22 Gomara, § Ixxix. ; Olavlgero, i. 848 ; Saha|m«, iv. app. ; 
Duran, ii, 216. There was also a daily market of less importance 
(Olavigero, loc, cit,). 

23 See Schurtz, p. 117. ^ Burton, ii, 17. 

25 F. Hutter, Wcmderungm und Forschurwen im Nord-^Hin- 
terland von Kamerun, Brunswick, 1902, p. 267. 

26 Guide de la section de l'4tat indipendant du Congo, p. 69 ; 
A. J, Wauters, lYMiat indipendmt du Congo, Brussels, 1899, 
p. 830; H. H. Johnston, 7’Ae River Congo*, London^ 1896, 
p. 86 fi?., who says; ‘For the rest of the “week" or “fort- 
night ” the market-place is void and desolate.’ 

^ Hookef , d. 277. 2® Marsden, p. 808. 

28 Allen and Thomson, i, 898 ; Baikie, p. 816. 

8 ® W. S. and K. Routledge, p. 105, 
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market is held every fourth day, other markets 
being freq^uented in the interval.^ At Ambas Bay 
the market takes place every third day. ® There are 
daily markets at Loango,® at Kan6,^ and at Mogelo. ® 
The Bini have now eight days in their week ; but 
formerly they had four only. ^ On each day there 
is a market in or near Benin city.® Three markets 
a week are held at Kassa*Kan6 ; ^ and two a week 
at Marrakesh,® at Koolfu,® and at Baniaribuan.^® 
Weekly markets are held in Morocco, at Popa- 
lahun in the Sherbro,^^ jn Lega-land,^® among the 
Oromb,^^ among the Kabyles,^® and at Passumah in 
the southern pait of Sumatra.^® In the Kuantan 
districts of Central Sumatra each market has its 
own special day of the week allotted to it.^^ In 
Silindong there is a daily market, but the place 
at which it is held varies from day to day.^® In 
this last instance, and in many other cases, the 
market takes place here to-day, there to-morrow, 
and in a different locality on each of the days 
following, until the round is completed. The 
order is fixed, and so the inhabitants of each 
district know where the market is to be held 
each day. 

6. Hour of the market. — In Kiikawa, Masena, 
Kan6, S6koto, and Timbuctu, the market is held 
in the hottest hours of the day.®® According to 
Clapperton,®^ the market at Kan6 is crowded from 
sunrise to sunset. The Yo (Bornu) market begins 
about 9 a.m. and ends about 3 p.m. ; and the 
Congo markets commence towards 10 or 11 a.m. 
and cease at 3 or 4 p.m.®® In some places in the 
neighbourhood of Harar the markets begin about 
noon ; ^ and at Giro in Adamaua they are in full 
activity by that hour.®® At Saria the busiest time 
of the market is from 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.,®® and 
at Kulka in Bomu about 3 p.m.®’ In TshamhA the 
market is held in the late afternoon,®® and at 
Coosoo ®® in Yoruha in the evening. It takes place 
at Aden two hours after sunset,®'^ and at Bida and 
Ilorin and in some parts of Malacca ®® in the night. 
On the upper XJbangi it is held from 8 to 10 in 
the morning,®® On the Livingstone it is deserted 
after noon.®* In the Padang district of Sumatra it 

1 D. Livlngscone, Last Journals in Central Africat London, 
1874, ii. 112. 

2 Burton, li. 86, 

3 A, Bastian, Die deutsche JBsepedition an die Loango-Kiiste, 
Jena, 1874, li. 81 ; Proyarb, p. 169. 

4 Denham, Olapperton, and Oudney (Capt. Olapperbon‘8 Nar- 
rative), p. 63. 

8 Munzinger, p. 619, 

6B, E. Dennett, At the Back oj the Black Man*8 Mind, 
London, 1906, p. 2i4. 

7 Duncan, li. 130. 

8 Lenz, i. 266 (on Thursdays and Fridays). 

3 Olapperton, p. 136. 10 Junghuhn, li. 228. 

11 Lenz, i. 79, 164, 203. 12 Alldridge. p. 216. 

13 J. M. Schuver, Reisen im oheren Nilgebiet (Brganzungsheit 
no. 72 zu Petermann’8 Geogr. Mitth.), Gotha, 1883, p. 17. 

14 Paulitschke, p. 813. i® Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 77. 

16 Lasch. p. 765. W Xb. 

15 Junghuhn, ii. 228 ; Maraden, p. 808. 

19 e.g,, in Madagascar (Ellia, i. 882). Among the Akikiiyu 
(W. S. and K. Boutledge, p. 106) the date of the market every 
fourth day is fixed so as to avoid dashing with other markets 
in the district. 

20 Barth, li, 168. 

21 Denham, Olapperton, and Oudney (Oapt. Olapperton's 
Narrative), p. 63. 

22 Alexander, ii. 79 f. 

23 Quids de la section de l*4tat indipendant du Congo, p. 70. 

24 Paulitschke, p. 314. 26 Passarge, p 65. 

28 p. Staudinger, Im Berzen der Hauasaldnder, Berlin, 1889, 

p. 210, 

27 G, Eohlfs, Land und Volk in AJrika, Bremen, 1870, p. 77. 

^ Schultz, p. 118. 2S Lander, i. 187. 

30 L. di Yarthema, Travels in Bgypt, London, 1863 (Hakluyt 
Society), p, 69. 

81 A, Mockler-Ferryman, Xfp the Mger, London, 1892, 

pp. 169, 210. ■ ^ ’ 

82 In a Chinese account of Malacca it is said that * women hold 
a market at night, biit must finish at the second drum ’ (W. p. 
Groeneveldt, ‘ Notes on Malay Archipelago and Malacca/ in 
Miscellaneom Papers relating, to Indo~China and the Indian 
Archipelago, London, 1887, tfer. ii. vol, i. p. 247). 

83 Schurtz, p. 118. ' 84 Stanley, ii. 167 


is little frequented in the early morning, hut hy 
10 o’clock it is full.^ Markets the early morn- 
ing are less frequent, for the obvious reason that 
they interrupt the day’s work of those who resort 
to them more than do markets held towards the 
close of the day, and also because those at a 
distance cannot attend them.® 

Frequenters of the market ; market-women. 

. H. Johnston® observes that both men and 
women make long journeys to sell their goods, the 
men always travelling furthest. 

Among the Bondei, if the market he near, the woman goes 
and her husband supplies the goods. If it be at a distance, the 
husband generally goes alone.4 At Whydah on the Gold Coast,® 
and among the Battak of Sumatra,® traffic m slaves was confined 
to the men. Among the Bakuba the men bring goats and palm- 
wine to market, 7 and in the Mandingoe markets they trade in 
cloth.8 At Woodie the women sell milk and honey, fowls and 
herbs, while the men sell oxen, sheep, and slaves. 9 At the 
Harar markets the frequenters are grouped by sexes, i.e. accord- 
ing to the articles which they sell.i® 

In many instances the business of the market is 
entirely in the hands of women. 

Thus, in the districts near Kilimanjaro, ‘ the women do all the 
trading, have regular markets, and will, on no account, allow a 
man to enter the market-place ’ At Koolf u, the principal town 
of Nupe, nine out of ten of those who resort to the daily market 
are women ; 12 and the Foulahs or Fallatas leave the market in 
their hands, i® A similar state of things is reported from many 
quarter8.i4 It is of interest to observe in this connexion that, in 
the Congo area, when a thief is caught, his punishment—that of 
being stoned to death— is inflicted by the women.i® In Nicaragnia 
no male above puberty might enter the market-place of his own 
village to buy or sell. He might not even look at it from a 
distance. But men and women from other friendly or allied 
villages might go to it. 18 The women selling at the market of 
Brunei in Borneo are generally old slaves-i? At Kuka in Bornu 
the principal slaves are generally the traders, while their 
masters loiter about, spear in hand. 18 The Oromd market people 
form a caste by themselves ; they attend all the larger markets 
in person, and send their servants to the smaller ones.i® 

8. Religion and the market ; the market peace. 
— The market peace is sacred; and this quality 
may he due to one cause or to a concurrence of 

1 Lasch, p. 768. 2 Schurtz, p. 118. 

3 British Central Africa, London, 1897, p 471. 

4 Q. Dale, ‘ An Account of the Principal Customs and Habits 

of the Natives mhabiting the Bondei Country xxv. [1896-96] 

204. 

8 Labat, ii. 208. « Lasch, p. 707. 

7 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innem AJrikas, p. 249. 

8 Anderson, p. 66. 

9 Denham, Olapperton, and Oudney (Major Denham’s Nar- 
rative), p. 63. 

10 Paulitschke, p. 314. As to the division of labour according 
to sex in primitive times, see K. Bucher, Die Entstehung der 
Volksurirtschapt*, Tubingen, 1904, p. 86 ; Schurtz, p. 122 ; J. Q. 
Frazer, GJS®, pt. v., The Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, i. 113 

11 D. and 0. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zambesi and its Tributaries, 1858-6U, London, 1866, p. 192 ; cf. 
Q. Volkens, Der Kilimandscharo, Berlin, 1897, p 289. 

12 Olapperton, p. 136. 13 Jb. ». 205. 

14 Livingstone, Last JoumalSy ii. 112 (Nyangw6) ; H. von 
Wissmann, Unter devUcher Flagge : Quer dur<m Afnka von 
West nach Ost, Berlin, 1889, p. 94 (Lubuku) ; Schurtz, p. 121 
(Lower Congo ; In the Guide de la section de Vital mdipendant 
du Congo, p. 69, it is stated that the women traders are more 
numerous than the men traders *, vegetables are always sold hy 
the former) ; Denham, Olapperton, and Oudney (Major Den- 
ham’s Narrative), p. 69 (Kuka, in Bornu); Anderson, p. 44 
(Boporu, a market of the Western Mandingoes) ; Lander, i. 108 
(Egga) ; J. J. Monteiro, Angola and the River Congo, London, 
1876, ii. 26, 27 ; G. Merolla, Voyage to Congo in 168B, m Pinker- 
ton, Voyagp-s, xvi. 299 (Loanda); Burton, i. 181, 304 (Egbas); 
B. H. Chamberlain, ‘The Luchu Islands and their Inhabitants,’ 
Geographical J oumal, v. [1895] 44S (Nafa) ; G. W. Lewes, * Notes 
on New Guinea and its Inhabitants,’ Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, new ser., li. [1880] 611 (Hood Bay, New 
Guinea) ; Haddon, p. 269 (Mekeo District, British New Guinea); 
CuTZOn, p. 110 (Shan States); J. Bruce, iv. 308, 862, 474 
(Abyssinia) ; H. 0. Forbes, A Naturalist's Wanderings in the 
Eastern Archipelago, 1878SS, London, 1886, p. 468 (Timor); 
Baffles, 1 . 198 (Java); St. John, ii. 86 f. (Brunei, m Borne<M; 
Moncelon, p 874; Atkinson, p. 246 (New Caledonia); B. 
Thurnwald, p. 119 (Gazelle Peninsula and Admiralty Islands). 

1® N. W. Thomas, ‘ The Market in African Law and Custom,* 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, new ser., ix. 
[1908] 100. 

16 Oviedo, Bistoire de Nicaragua, xiv. 70. 

17 St, John, ii. 86 f. 

18 Denham, Olapperton, and Oudney (Major Denham’s Nar- 
rative), p. 70. 

19 Paulifischke, p. 318. 
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several causes. It may be due to the nature of 
the relation between traders which the act of 
exchange creates, to the sacredness of the place 
where the trading takes place, to the consecra- 
tion of the market at the time of its foundation,^ 
or to the fact that the market is under the protec- 
tion of a god, 2 or is associated with a religious 
festival.® 

Ijarge fairs, held at different points on the Niger, are pro- 
fessedly regarded as sacred ground, whatever wars there may 
be in the land ; and, although this neutrality is not infrequently 
violated, still the traders return with remarkable pertinacity.^ 
The Shilluks enticed the Khartum traders to their camp by a 
display of attractive merchandise, and then butchered them for 
their arms and Ivory ',® at the close of a Bakuba market the 
chief allowed his bodyguard to plunder the market-women ; 
and Livingstone speaks of a massacre of Manyuema market- 
women by Arab traders.? * But, " he observes, * they have great 
tenacity and hopefulness. An old established custom has great 
charms for them : and the market will again be attended, if no 
fresh outrage is committed. '8 

Sometimes such violence kills the market.® * To 
“revive” a “dead” market, there must he an 
assemblage of the local magnates ; a pig or pigs 
must be furnished by the town to which the market 


1 It is said that, at Stanley Pool, the establishment of a 
market was the occasion for the sacrifice of a slave (Costerraans, 
‘Le District do Stanley Pool,* Stdlettn de la 8ooUt& d' etudes 
colonialeSf 1896, p. 62) j and it seems not improbable that the 
object of this sacrifice was to convert the soul of the victim 
into a protecting demon (JPC^, London, 1903, i. 106 ; pt. 
u., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul^ do. 1911, p. 90 ; P Liebreoht, 
Zur Volkahundey Pleilbronn, 1879, p. 284 if.; of. A. Wuttke, 
Per deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegemvart^, Berlin, 1900, 
|_440, and R, Proctor, The Story of the Laoedalers done into 
Englisht London, 1903, oh, 17, where we read that Hrapp desired 
to be buned standing in the fireball doorway that he might 
look after his household gods ; see also the story of the Philssni 
[Sail, de Bell, Jugurth, 79J). A. B Elba, The Tshi^Speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa, London, 1887, p. 68, 
tehs us that it was regarded as impossible for a hostile force to 
make its way into Elmina, if the body of a human victim were 
cut up and distributed round the outskirts of the town so as to 
enclose it. The victim, for which nowadays a sheep is sub- 
stituted, was offered to a ri ver-god. Wi th this may be compared 
0. Ooquilhat’s statement {Le Maul Congo, Brussels, 1888, p. 85) 
that, among the Bayanzi, when an agreement has been made 
between two villages as to the price of victuals, iL is solemnized 
by digging a ditch between them, and throwing into it a slave 
whose arms and legs have been broken, and to whom no one 
may give either meat or drink. Among the Bondei, when a 
market Is founded, the witch-doctor sets up his Jingo At every 
road which opens into it (Dale, JAl xxv. 231); and in the 
Congo countries a gun is buried on a like occasion, and an 
agreement made that no arms of any kind shall be introduced 
(Dennett, p. 48). Of. also, m general, art. Foundatioh, Founda* 

« M. H. Kingsley (* African Religion and Law,* in National 
Review, xxvii. [1897] 134) tells us of a W. African market-god 
who punishes the cheat and the thief ; and among the Ewe- 
speaking peoples Aisan is the protector of markets and public 
places, performing the functions of the multitudinous gods of 
the Tsni-speaking peoples (A. B. Ellis, The Eihe-Speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, London, 1890, p. 62,. 
See also Hamilton-Grierson, p. 68 and note 2. Lasch (p. 711) 
holds the view that the market-trees either are personifications 
of market-gods or serve as their abodes, and that, as a con- 
sequence, they are regarded as ‘ tabu,' or sacred. He bases his 
view upon the facts that, according to primitive conceptions, 
the market-place is holy ground, and the sanction which secures 
its peace is supernatural; but, while we admit these facts, we 
cannot regard them as in themselves justifying the inference 
which he draws from them. , , „ . 

8 See above, § a. In the andent North the market peace was 
a peace of God, when the market was held during a religious 
festival. When the king went to the frontier to settle boundary 
questions, and a trade arose, the peace was a hosts peace 
Lehmann, p, 50 f,). In Greece a special religious peace 
extended beyond the territory where the great festivals were 
celebrated, and secured the person and property of those who 
frequented them, even In their passage through a hostile district 
(Huvelin, p. 76ff. *, see above, § a). 

4 Allen and Thomson, i. 898. , , ^ ^ - 

5 G. Sohweinfurth, The Meart of Afnca, tr. B. E. Frewer, 

London, 1873, i. m ^ ^ „ 

8 Von Wissmann, etc , Im Imem AfrikaSt p. 260. 

7Lcwt Journal, ii. 183 ff, ^ 

8 li. 189. It 18 for this reason that sellers prefer to do 
their business at the market. If an offer is made, the reply is 
‘ Gome to the market ’ (i6. ii. 112, 182). The same view prevailed 

SSarSt& been^Wed,' aU law is suspend^, and 
crinies may be committed, the responsibility for w^oh falls 
upon the family of the person in fault, until he has been 
ddivered up (M. de Saegher, ‘Les Ooutumes des lujigfenes de 
I'^tat mddpendant du Congo,' BuUetin de la sociitd ditudes 
colmtales, Brussels, 1894, p. 91), 


belongs, and slaughtered, and divided up among 
the towns represented. Whenever possible, the 
culprit who caused the disturbance, or Ins substitute, 
if he is a wealthy man, is burned or buried alive; 
if other ways of killing are resorted to, his skull is 
fixed up on a post in the market-place to “strengthen 
the law.” ’ ^ 


The Congo markets, held at points equidistant from several 
villages, are neutral spots and the market at Mogelo, held 
within an enclosed space, is neutral.8 Market-places on the 
banka of the Livingstone, at intervals of three or four miles, 
are resorted to by the aborigines of eithei* bank, and are 
regarded as neutral ground ;4 and a similar privilege attaches 
to a fair held on the Lukalla, in the territory of the Kalosh,® 
and to a trading-place which lies deep in the forest at a point 
where the countries of the Baluba, the Babinde, and the Balunga 
touch.® 

Dennett? says of the ‘silent' markets of the Bavillthat he 
has never known of their being abused ; and in many places m 
the Philippines, especially in Ulindanao, commerce la carried on 
at regular intervals on neutral ground by the method of the 
silent trade.8 

During the last two months of one year and the first and 
seventh month of the following year, war was suspended 
throughout Arabia, and fairs were held;® at Guzzula there 
was a complete truce three days a week, when the markets were 
held, and for two months during the annual fair.w Again, at 
the great fair at Prairie du Cbien hostile tradesmen abstained 
from all unfriendly acts;!! and during the Batta markets 
hostilities are entirely suspended. ‘Each man who possesses 
one carries his musket with a green bough in the muzzle as a 
token of peace, and afterwards, when he comes to the spot, 
following the example of the director or manager of the fair, 
discharges his loading into a mound of earth, in which, before 
bis departure, he searches for his ball.’ !2 

Among the Kabylea the market is a neutral ground placed 
under the anaya of its owners ; and, while within their territory, 
all who frequent it are under their protection.!® By the Rifls 
the market, with the roads leading to It, is regarded as safe 
from the exercise of private vengeanQe.!4 women from different 
districts, even when those districts are engaged in actual 
hostilities, pass to and from the Lualaba markets unmolested ; !8 
and a like immunity is secured to the women of the Masai and 
Wachaga by agreement, although those tribes are mortal 
enemies.!® A compact to the same effect holds good between 
the Masai and Wa-Kikilyu ; !? and etNyangw^ and among the 
Somali!® feuds are ‘suspended during die passage of traders to 
and from market. This protection is afforded by the bribe 
where the form of society U tribal, by the king where it is 
monarchical, and by the king or the feudal lord where it is 
feudal.®® 

The history of the boundary-stone and of the 
market-cross is of great interest in this connexion. 
It has been pointed out that the intimate relation 
of the market, the border-land, and the super- 
natural is illustrated by the characteristics of 
Hermes-Mercury. His symbol was an upright 
stone j and, as boundaries were marked by such 

1 W. H. Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, London, 1900, u 


2 Baatian, Afnkanisehe Reisen, p. 116. 
s Munzinger, p. 519. 

4 Stanley, Through the Park Continent, ii. 167. On the 
portion of the river called Lualaba the markets are neutral 
(Cameron, p. 288 f. ; of, Livingstone, Last Journals, ii. 66, 186). 

8 Von Wissmann, Second Journey, p, 126. 

6 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innem Afrikas, p. 288. 

? Op. cit, p. 193. 

8 A. E. Jenks, The Bontoe Igorot, Manila, 1906, p. 169 ; see 
F. Blumentritt, 'Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao Oder die 
Mamanuas,' AM ix. [1896] 253. Blumentrltt’s informants say 
nothing of the method of the barter* 

® Muir, i. p. clvi. 

Leo Afrfemus, ii. 282. Carver, p, 99, 

12 Marsden, p. 808. See, however, Hagen's account of the 
markets on the Tobah Lake to which the torn and youths come 
armed (Bine Rexse nach dm Tobah See in Zentralsumatra, In 
Petermann*8 Geogr. Mitth,, 1883, p. 173). 

!S Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 80. 

14 B. Meakm, The Moors, London, 1902, p. 402. 

16 Livingstone, Last Joiiriials, ii. 186, 

J6 j. Thomson, Through Masdi Land, new ed., London, 1887, 
p. 93. 

IT jfh. p. 177, Oatneron, p 288. 

19 Haggenmacher, p. 87. We may note E. F. im Thurn's 
statement {Among Urn Indians of Guiana, London, 1888, pp. 
214, 271) that in British Guiana the tradmg Indians, who bring 
speoialties of their own country for the purposes of exchange, 
are allowed to pass unharmed through the country of their 
enemies, by whom they are for the time being treated as f ellow- 
trib^men. 

Elton and Costelloe, pp» 3, 28; Huvelm, pp. 228 ff., 860 ff. 

2! H. S. Maine, Village Oommiinities m the Mast and West, 
new ed , London, 1890, p. 192 f. ; J. Lubbock, The Origin 
Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of Manfi, dm 1902, 
p. 318 ff. 
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stones, he came to he regarded as the god of 
boTindaries. In many eases the border-land con- 
sisted of tracts of neutral territory whither mer- 
chants repaired to exchange their wares ; and thus 
the god of boundaries became the god of traders.^ 
Now we are told that the ancient Germans used 
to raise poles at their public meetings, which were 
consecrated to the god of the public assembly. ^ 
These poles were, in all probability, erected upon 
a stone and it has been suggested that this 
‘ truncus super lapidem,’ replaced in later days by 
a stone column, is the prototype of which Irmin- 
sdulen, Rolandsaulen, and many of the 

market-crosses of Scotland® are later forms. In 
view of the facts, it is tempting to conjecture that 
the stone which formed the base of the column, 
and which seems to have served as a seat of justice, 
was, in many cases at all events, a boundary- 
stone.® 

In the Middle Ages the market-cross was not 
always fixed, but was raised at the commencement 
of the fair. It became fixed only when the 
temporary market became a permanent market, 
when the temporary peace became a permanent 
peace.*^ 

In OMna an official notified the beginning' and end of the 
marlcefc peace by hoisting and lowering a flag ; s in British New 
Guinea a drum is beaten at the opening and closing of the 
maTlcet;9 the trade between the people of the Bifi and the 
Spanish garrison whom they were besieging ceased on the 
ringing of a bell.i® 

Many instances might be cited of trading during 
a truce, followed by a resumption of hostilities as 
soon as the trading was over. 

1 See also Schrader, hmg^^hist. i^brscA., pp. 97-100 ; Hamilton- 
Grierson, pp. 29, 60. 

2 Goblet d’Alviella, Th& Migration of Symbols, Westminster, 
1894, p 116. This god was probably Thingsus, the Germanic 
equivalent of Zeus Agoraios (see note below), see, however, 
Mogk’s art God (Teutonic), vol. vi. p. 304'^. According to 
Oaesar (de BeU Gall, vi 17), the Gauls worshipped a deity whom 
he identified witb Mercury. 

8 D’Alviella, p. 117. 

^ D’Alviella (Les Perrons de la Wallonie et les Market-Crosses 
de Vfloosse, Brussels, 1914, pp 27, 42, The Migration of Sym- 
bols, p. 103 ff.) indicates his agreement with the views of E. 
Monaeur {Su-p'pUment htUraire de Vindipendance beige, Srd 
May 1891). He observes that, before the diffusion of Christi- 
anity, the poles, to which we have referred, were at once the 
symbol of the god of assemblies (Ttiingsus, the equivalent of 
Zeus Agoraios) and of the autonomy of those assemblies. It is 
not improbable that, for the purpose of ornament, a representa- 
tion of the god in the likeness of an armed man was attached 
to them or carved upon them ; and that, when the meaning 
of these representations came to be forgotten, the popular 
imagination gave to them the name of the Paladin most popular 
at the time, and the Irminsaulen became Rolandskulen. When 
the Church established herself among the barbarous peoples, 
the old columns continued in many places to serve as the rally- 
ing points of collective life. Sometimes they bore the emblem 
of Uhristiamty ; sometimes they were altered or transformed 
so as to symbohze something new or additional ; and sometimes 
they were replaced by the crosses planted by the Church in sign 
of possession. 

5 The resemblance which many of the market-crosses of Scot- 
land bear to the perron has been pointed out by W, G. Black 

e sgow Cross, mth a Suggestion as to the Origin of Scottish 
ket-Cros8€8, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1913), and his sugges- 
tion as to their origin has been approved by d’Alviella in the 
later of his two works cited above. At p. 89 of this work 
d’Alviella figures certain of the Scottish crosses, and it is curi- 
ous to observe how close is the similarity of some of them with 
the image of Hermes figured by him on p. 194 of The Migration 
if Symbols. 

®See Hamilton-Grierson, *The Boundary Stone and the 
Market Cross,’ Scot. Mist. JRev., xii 24 fl. As to the cult of the 
boundary in N, India see art. DRAvrarANB (North India), § 33, 

7 Huvelin, p. 364, note 4, where the authorities are cited. See 
also pp. 228f , 360. 

8 Le Teheon-U, i. 309. 9 Haddon, p. 269. 

1® N. Cotte, * Mours polltiques et sociales du Maroc ; 1’ Ad- 
ministration ... les Pirates du Riff,' Revue contemporame, 
Paris, 16th Pec. 1867, p. 29 f. 

11 Laing and Anderson, iii. 92 (Biarmaland) ; MR i. 723 (Mos- 
quito Ooast^ C. P. P, von Martius, Von dem Rechtszustande 
unter den iFreinmhmm Brasiliens, Munich, 1832, p. 44 ; The 
Captivity of Mans Stade of Hesse m J. D Ukl-bd, among the 
Wild Tribes of Hastem Brazil, ed, B. F. Burton, London, 1874 
pakluyt Society), p. 88 (aborigines of Brazil); J. B. Polack, 
New Zealand, being a Narrative of Travels and Adventures, 
London, 1838, u. 313 ; G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes m 


0. The law of the market and its enforcement 
— We have already seen^ that acts of violence 
perpetrated upon the frequenters of a market 
may and probably will ‘ kill ’ it — for a time, at all 
events. The recognition of this fact appears to 
produce two results. In the first place, offences 
committed within the market are jiunished with 
exceptional severity, as imperilling its peace. In 
the second place, since offences committed outside 
of the market are not regarded as a danger to 
its peace, those who have committed them are in 
consequence not subjected to punishment so long 
as they are within it. 

On the lower Congo every breach of the regulations of the 
market renders the culprit liable to death. He is ‘either 
buried to hia neck in a hole, in the centre of the market place, 
and his skull crushed by a heavy stone ; or he is beaten to death 
with sticks, and hia body is subsequently lashed to a pole, which 
is erected alongside a native path.’ 2 

Bentley 8 tells us that in some of the Congo markets ‘a man 
who brought a gun with him would be promptly buried alive, 
and the muzzle of his gun would be left protruding ’ as a warn- 
ing to the rowdy elements in the fair ‘ Sometimes a pile of 
firewood is ready to burn the culprit alive. On some markets 
no stick or knife may appear, a heavy fine bemg imposed in case 
of infraction.' 

Among the Kabyles every offence committed in the market 
is punishable with death without trial. The crowd seize the 
offender and stone him without mercy. It is the strangers that 
execute the law. The tribesmen try to avoid these executions 
as they discredit the market.^ At Berbera any one from the 
intenor or the coast who by his conduct does serious injury to 
trade must pay the death penalty. Still, as such an execution 
occasions reprisals, it is avoided as far as possible.® 

The fairs of ancient Ireland were regulated by strict rules, any 
breach of which was punished with death 6 

In ancient Greece, in ancient Norwegian and Danish law,® 
and in the France and Germany of the Middle Ages 9 a breach 
of the special peace of the market was dealt with more severely 
than was a breach of the common law. 

In Mexico he who stole in the market was punished with 
death ; 10 and he who was suspected of selling stolen goods, if he 
could not tell from whom he had received them, was condemned 
to death. 

As we have^ already indicated, there is evidence to 
show that, in many instances, those who had com- 
mitted deeds of violence or contracted debt before 
coming to the market were safe from pursuit or 
arrest so long as it lasted and they remained 
within it. 

Thus, among the Kabyles the avenger of blood who kills a 
man in the market suffers the same penalty as a common 
murderer and the same rule seems to have been observed at 
Berbera.13 There, too, the trader who brought stolen goods to 
the market could not be proceeded against,i4 Those who re- 
sorted to the fairs of the Middle Ages were safe from prosecution 
or arrest for crimes committed or debts incurred beyond their 
bounds, 15 and enjoyed privileges, and were allowed relaxations 


Australia and New Zealand, do. 1847, ii. 61 f. (New Zealanders) ; 
N. Cotte, p. 29 f (Eifis) ; 0. Letourneau, VEvolution du com- 
merce, Pans, 1897, p. 76. 

1 Above, § 8, 

2H. Ward, ‘Ethnographical Notes relating to the Congo 
Tribes,' JAl xxiv. [1894-95] 290. 

8 Pioneering on the Congo, i. 399. Among the Akikiiyu no 
one may carry arms in or near a market (W. S. and K Rout- 
ledge, p. 106) ; and a similar regulation is in force at the fairs 
held at Sona and Quinialenco, near Bemhe (Monteiro, i. 210). 
See also Schurtz, p. 119 In the largest town of the Wymar 
country, the sale of palm-wine at the market is forbidden 
(Anderson, p. 79 ; cf T. J. Alldridge, ‘ Wanderings in the 
Hinterland of Sierra Leone,’ Geogiaphical Journal, iv. [1894] 
131). 

4 Hanoteau-Letoumeux, ii. 81 ; cf. lii. 198. 

5 Haggenmacher, p. 37. ® O’Curry, i. p. cclvi. 

7 Huvelin, p. 73. 

8 W. E. Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Qermanen, Halle, 1842, 
p. 237. 

fl Huvelin, p. 227 ; E. Mayer, ‘ Zoll, Kaufmannschaft und 
Markt awischen Bhein und Loire,' in Germanist. Ahhandlungen 
zum 70ten Gehurtstag K. von Maurers, p. 478 ff. ; S. Rietsohel, 
p. 204 As to the relation of the market peace to the king's 
peace see Huvelin, p. 349 ff. ; Mayer, p, 482 fl, ; and of. W. Stubbs, 
The Constitutional JSistoh/ of England, Oxford, 1876, i. 
179 fl. 

10 Torquemada, xii. 5, Sahagun, vUi. 36. 

12 Hanoteau-Letoumeux, lii. 808. 

13 Haggenmacher, p, 37. 14 Zb, 

15 As to Scotland see Laws and Customs of the Pour Burghs, 

2 noted by Elton and Costelloe, 1. 7, 99; as to Ireland see 
>’Curry, ,i. p. cclvi. ; as to France and Germa^ see Huvelin, 
pp. 227, 446ff., ; L. Goldschmidt, Handbuoh des uandelsrechts^ 
Stuttgart, 1891, i. 228 f. 
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of the common law which attracted not only the merchant but 
those m search of pleasure.! 

10. Administration and execution of the law of 
the market. — It has been observed ^ that, where 
the market lies within the territory of a tribe, its 
law is administered and executed in part by those 
who resort to it and in part by officials appointed 
by the tribe of the district. Where, however, it is 
held within the territory of a king, chief, or feudal 
lord,^ it is his officers that act as police, and, in 
some instances, as judges. 

In the Kahyle markets, an ofl5cial— the chief of the 
market, who belongs to the leading family of the tribe which 
owns it^sees to the preservation of the peace, escorts those 
who fear attacks on the road, summarily expels the quarrel- 
some, and fines those who create disturbance.** He is concerned 
only with offences which affect the public, while civil and 
commercial disputes are referred to a marabout of the tribe.® 
At the same time, it is the strangers in the market that execute 
its law by stoning the delinquent 7 Again, in the Berbera 
market, there is no supreme authority to whom the enforce- 
ment of the law is entrusted. Its execution is in the hands 
of the market chiefs. An assembly of those belonging to the 
district is sole judge in disputes ; but the disputants need not 
abide by its decision. If they ignore it, they must leave the : 
market.® 

But where the market lies within the territory of 
a king, he or his officer sees to the maintenance of 
order.® 

Thus, at a fair on the Lukalla, within the country of the 
Kalosh, ‘ the chief kept watch in his greatest pomp with hall a 
dozen guards, in order that no dispute might disturb its. peace. 
His comi^amons were all well-known by the broad axe which 
they carried on their shoulders.' Among the Baganda a chief 
appointed by the king performs similar duties : u and these are 
discharged at Wairuku by the king’s collectors,^® and among the 
Gallas by the local headman.!* 

At Maidugari— the largest market of Bornu— there is a market 
king who settles disputes between buyers and sellers ; and the 
women choose a market queen for their protection, through 
whom they transact all their business.!^ 

This last instance shows that, while, in some 
cases, the duties of the officers of the market are 
confined to the preservation of the peace, ^ they are, 
in many others, of a much more varied character. 

Among the Waachambala the superintendent of the markets 
collects the dues and attends to matters of police,!® At Wairuku 
the king’s collectors are the general arbiters of disputes ; !7 and 
throughout the country of the Gallas, on the western Abyssinian 
plateau, the market is held under the superintendence of the 
local headman, who decides all questions arising out of broken 
contracts.!® At Whydah the chief constable of the market 
attends to its cleanliness ; i® and a high olSfioer named Oonagongla 
sees that the strings of heads which serve as money are com- 
posed of the proper number. Those which are deficient he 
confiscates for the king’s benefit and for his own.®® Among the 
Gallas the duties of direction of the market are exercised by an 
important official who is entrusted with the conduct of foreign 
trade and the supervision of the exchequer.®! In the Congo 
markets there is, in most cases, a chief of the market, perhaps 
an old fetish-man, who regulates all disputes, and fines both the 
htigants so heavily that all are chary of invoking his assistance. 22 
At Hand the judge of the market sits all day to try disputes 


! Huvelin, p. 488 ; see below, § 14, 

2/6. p. 848 ff. 

8 As to the relative position of king and feudal lord in this 
matter see Huvelin, p. 847 ff, 

4 Hanoteau-Letourneux, lii. 808. 

»Z6. il. 80fl. 


8 Haggenraaoher, p. 86 f. If a stranger is killed in the market, 
the traders leave until the Mood-prioe has been paid to the heirs. 

® Huvelin (p. 846) refers, among others, to the nations of 
MS-m, the Slavs, and the Magyars. 

10 Von Wissmann, Second Journo t p, 12fi. 

llKoscoe, p 79 f. 

12 Ellis, Polyn, i2fis.2, iv. 824 fl. I* Gwynn, p. 668. 

!4 Alexander, i. 268 A market queen presides over the 
markets of Asaba. She deals with offences, fixes prices, and 
collects dues (N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the 
Iho-speaJcing Peoples of Nigeria, pt. iv., ‘Law and Oustom of 
the Ibo of the Asaba District, S. Nigeria/ London, 1914, p. 187 f. ; 
see Index, s.u. ‘Ormu’). 

15 Duncan, li. 116 (Quampanissa) ; W. S. and K, Eoutledge, 
p. 106 (Akikiiyu); Anderson, p. 79 (Wymar country); G. 
Nachrigw, Sahara und SMdn, Berlin, 1879, i 679 (Kuka) ; Leo 
Africanus, ii. 282 (Guzzula). 

1® Lang, jbuWaschamhala, ap. Steinmetz, p. 266 (Usambara). 

17 Ellis, Polyn, Hm.2 , iv. 824 ff. 18 Gwynn, p. 668. 

12 Duncan, i. 120. According to Labat, ii, 208, this oflidal, 
with four armed attendants, goes through Iffie market, hearing 
complaints, ffispensuig summary justice, and sdling thieves and 
toouDlers of the peace. 

*0 Labat, foe. cU. *! Paulitschke, lU 127. 

22 H, H. Johnston, The River Cor^o*, p. 87. 


arising in the course of trade;! and in the Loango markets an 
official ia charged with seeing that no deceptions are practised 
in the trade between natives and Europeans,® 

The quality of articles brought to the market is, 
in general, a matter of consideration only when 
disputes arise. 

The milk brought to the market of Jakoba, however, is 
daily subjected to examination ;* and in Morocco an officer is 
appointed to inspect the provisions offered for sale. 4 He must 
constantly attend the markets and see that purchasers are not 
overcharged ; and, in view of the plenty or scarcity of the goods 
exposed, he must fix the prices.® At Hand the shaikh of the 
market fixes the prices;® and among the Bangala the price is 
fixed by the chiefs with reference to a standard.? At Mecca 
and Jidda a public officer fixes a maximum price to all victual- 
ling traders.® In some of the markets in Hawaii the chiefs 
regulated the prices ; o and m ancient Mexico they were fixed 
by the superintendents of the market.!® in China the officer 
placed over the market was charged not only with the main- 
tenance of order, but with the supervision of weights and 
measures, and with the administration of justice in more im- 
portant cases !i The Greek ayopavSjxoL appear to have exercised 
similar functions In regard to the preservation of the peace and 
the use of weights and measures. They also fixed the hours 
of the market, and regulated its conduct generally.!® The 
Roman mdile preserved order by means of his officers, and im- 
posed fines upon the peace-breakers. He allotted their positions 
to the traders, and saw to the accuracy of weights and measures. 
To assure the bona fides of transactions within the markets was 
his miecial care, both by exposing frauds and by rejecting 
articles which were unfit for sale.!* In the market of Tenoxtitlan 
ten or twelve judges sat in a house on the market-place to deal 
with cases as they arose and to see to the punishment of de- 
linquents. There were also officers who went among the people, 
saw what was bought and sold, and broke any false measures 
which they found m uae.!4 It was the duty of these officers to 
fix the prices and to prevent frauds.!® 

II. Market dues ajid their collection. — In some 
markets — e.o., at Silindong— dues are not exacted.^® 
Among the Hausa, while dues are levied, entrance 
into the town is free to the market people. At 
Eeteho men can enter the market and trade with- 
out charge, but every woman must pay ten cowries 
to the government.^® 

When trade took place in the temple of the sun, 
the priest collected dues on behalf of the divinity.^® 
At a fair on the Lukalla, in Kashama’s country, each district 
whose representatives were present must make a gift to the 
prince. Kashama, who performed a series of dances in the 
market, after each dance received their contributions from 
the market-women, who danced as they paid. 2® In the Bomiha 
markets the king grants his protection and collects the dues ; 21 
and in the horse-market of Fez, 2® and at the market of Rabat, 2* 
an oflScer levies a small percentage on behalf of the government. 
At Adamaua,24 and in Hawaii, 2® king’s collectors are present in 
i the markets; and in those of Usambara the superintendent 
I (mgelu) takes a double handful of the market-women's pro- 

1 0. H. Robinson, Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate, London, 
1900, p. 165. 

2 Proyart, p. 124 f. Between the natives themselves fraud is 
unknown. A mother sends her six-year-old child, knowing 
that it will not be cheated. All the articles for sale are divided 
into parcels of the standard weight of equal value There is 
no advantage in comparing those of one trader with those of 
another, the contents of each parcel being the same in quantitj 
and quality (tb. p. 160). 

sSchurtz, p. 121, citing G. Rohlfs, in Petermemrds Geogr, 
Miith., Erganzungaheft no. 84, 1872, p. 66. 

4 W". Lerapriere, A Tour from Gibraltar . , . over Ml, Atlas, to 
Moroooo, in Pinkerton, xv. 709. 

5 Ib. p. 709. 

0Dennam, Olapperton, and Oudney (Oapt. Olapperton’s 
Narrative), p. 61. 

7 Ooquiihat, p 806 f. 

8 J. L, Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia^ London, 1829, p. 877* 

9 w. Ellis, Narrative of a Tour^ p. 890. 

10 Sahagun, viii. 86. 

!i Le Tcheou-li, xiv. ; Huvelin, p. 68. 

12 Authorities in Huvehn, p. 72 ft, 

18 Ib. p. 118 ff. 

!4 Oortda, Carta de Rdaoion, § xxx,. Gomara, § Ixxix., Tor- 
quemada, xiv. 14, and Oviedo {JBCistoma General^ xxxii. 8) give 
a similar account of the administration of justice m the Yucatan 
markets ; on those of Vera Paz see Roman y Zamora, i. 806, 
and on those of Nicaragua see Oviedo, Mislotre de Nicaragua, 
in Ternaux-Oompans, Voyages, xiv, 70. 

15 Sahagun, viii. 86. i® Junghuhn, ll. 229, 

17 Stauffinger, p, 627. l® Lander, 1. 166. 

i® Theophrastus, Hist, Plant, ix. 4. 

90 Von Wissmann, Second Journey, pp. 126, 129. We are 
reminded of the dances which accompanied trading in New 
Caledonia (Lambert, Moexmetsup&rstitions dea N^o-OwMonims 
iNomn6a\ Paris, 1901, p. 167 ff. ; Atkinson, p. 246). 

31 Bastion, IHe dmtsehe JSapedition, ii. 79. 

22 Lenz, 1. 166, 2 * Ib. i. 206. 24 Passarge, p, 87. 

36 Efilis, Polyn, iv. 824 f. 
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visiona for the kmg', and levies a eontribution for himself,! 
Among the Baganda a chief appointed by the king collects a tax 
upon every sale ; 2 and at Quampanissa the people pay a tax on 
every article of food exposed for sale.s In the Loango markets 
the chief of police sees to the payment of the dues ; ^ and at 
Kan^ the shaikh of the market lets out the stalls at so much a 
month, the rent forming a part of the governor’s revenue.B In 
Ohina there are special market-dues, which are collected by a 
special officer.6 in ancient Greece the ayopaudfioi collected 
dues, which were applied in the first instance to the needs of the 
market ; 7 and in the markets of impenal Rome, and especially 
m those of the Middle Ages, a fully developed system of taxation 
obtained 8 in the Mexican markets a fixed tribute was paid to 
the emperor, m return for which he granted his protection 
against thieves » 

In ancient India the king was entitled to market dues, which 
varied, according to circumstances, from a twentieth to a tenth 
of the value of the goods.10 The frequenter of the Baluba 
market at Kabao must pay three cowries to the chief, whatever 
the value of his goods may be ; i! and in the Bondei market 
every person who brought articles for sale had to hand over one 
of each kind in the Aruwini district the dues amount to one- 
twentieth of the value of the goods brought to market at 
Nyangw4 to a tenth or a sixth.!'* Those who expose goods in 
the Whydah market pay very heavy dues to the king of 
Dahomey, !c while m the Hawaiian markets two-thirds of the 
proceeds of whatever the natives sold was demanded by the 
chief.18 

12, The arrangements of the market-place. — 
A.mong the Lega-Gallas the markets are held only 
if the weather permits j for the climate is variable, 
and the market-places are wholly without shelter. 

In the markets of Madagascar there are neither 
shops nor booths, the articles for sale heing set out 
upon mats. The markets on the Lualaba are held 
at uninhabited places, except at Nyangw 4 , where 
there are houses for traders and huts for slaves and 
porters.^® When the caravans arrive at Berbera 
from the interior, booths and dwellings are erected ; 
and, within a week, on what was previously a 
desert spot several hundred huts are ready for the 
strangers commg thither over sea.^ At Senn^r 
the traders transact their business protected by 
temporary erections of boughs and mats ; and at 
Guzzula the wares are exposed in tents and shelters 
of boughs, where stranger merchants are enter- 
tained and housed,®® while in some of the Sumatran 
markets huts are provided, where stranger mer- 
chants can display their merchandise, and pass the 
night for a mere trifle.®^ 

At Maidugairi, the largest market In Botnu, lines of sheds and 
stalls cover an extensive area ; ^ similar erections are found in 
the markets at TusAwa and Kdtsena ; 25 and Passarge 26 says of 
the markets in Adamaua that they contain numerous fiat-roofed 
huts, which form a long street. 

At Kinsay (Hang-Ohau) the markets were held in great 
squares surrounded by shops, where all kinds of crafte were 
earned on and goods sold *7— -a description which recalls to us 
the accounts of the markets of ancient Mexico. 28 
In many markets the position assigned to the 
different traders depends on the nature of their 
wares,®® the result being that, where those wares 
are traded in by one omy of the sexes, a specific 
portion of the market is allotted to each sex?® 

1 Lang, p. 265 f. Similarly, at the market of Bobo Dioulasou, 
a man carrying a gris-gria staff, accompanied by a drummer and 
a crowd of urchins, sets down his staff before each merchant 
ceremoniously, and, unopposed, helps himself, by means of a 
small calabash holding about a litre, from the merchant's cala- 
bash (Binger, i. 371) 

2 Roseoe, JAI xxxii. 80. 8 Duncan, ii. 116. 

4 Baatian, -Die dautsehe JSawedition, ii. 40. 

6 Denham, Olapperton, and Oudney (Oapt. Olapperton's Nar- 
rative), p. 61. 

6 Hnvelin, p. 64. 7 JTb. p. 76. 8 jb, p^p. lOSfl., 678 ff. 

0 Torquemada, xiv. 14. 10 Lasch, p. 776, 

1! Ton Wlssmann, etc., Im Innern A/ri&cw, p. 260. 

12 Dale, JAI xxv, 231. !8 Sohurtz, p. 120. W Ib, 

16 Duncan, i, 120. 

16 Riha, Narrative of a Tewr, p. 390. 

17 Sohuver, p. 17. 18 Elhs, Hwft. of i. SS3. 

12 Cameron, p. 288 f, 

20 Haggenrpacher, p. 36 f. These erections belong to the 
trader *, and, when the market is over, they form a perquisite of 
the amcm (protector). 

21 Lasch, p. 776. 23 x,eo AIncanus, ii. 283. 

23 Lasch, p. 776. 2* Alexander, i. 267. 
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In the markets of ancient Mexico each class of merchandise 
had its appointed place,! the more cumbrous kinds being stored 
in the neighbouring streets, or m floats on the canals ; 2 m those 
of the Middle Ages what determined the trader’s position was 
not only the character of his goods, but his nationality ; and, in 
some cases, the latter was the sole determinant.^ 

13. Modes of bargaining in the market. — One 
of the most characteristic practices of the primitive 
trader is that of transacting business by means of 
a third person. Dall^ tells us that the Aleuts 
never trade with one another directly; and we 
have suggested that some light is thrown upon the 
origin of this method by the instance of the exer- 
cise of the silent trade reported by Lander.*^ ^ It is 
said that, among the natives of Australia, children 
are made ngia-ngiainpe in order that they may 
act as the agents of their respective tribes in the 
business of barter ; ® and many cases may be cited 
in which the man who takes a stranger under his 
protection not only acts as his host, hut assists 
him in buying and selling, and is generally re- 
sponsible for his conduct.'^ 

At Berbera each stranger must choose a protector (ahban) 
He dare not trade without him, and must pay him one per 
cent on the value of every article which he brings into the 
market The ahhan is his broker , he protects him against the 
extortions of the natives, and settles all disputes m which he 
may have become involved. 8 A similar account is given of the 
part played by the host at Dioulasou,® In Nigeria, whenever 
an article changes hands, the seller pays a commission to a third 
party, who is supposed to have facilitated the purchase.!® 

In the markets of many Asiatic countries a 
curious practice prevails by which traders, when 
bargaining in the presence of others from whom 
they wish to conceal their business, drive and con- 
clude their bargains by touching the points of each 
other’s fingers under a shawl without a word being 
^oken. It has been found in use at Mecca, at 
(Calicut, among the Somali?® at Jidda, at Pegu,^® 
in Malacca,^® in Mongolia, and elsewhere.^® 

Torquemada !® notes a curious practice which prevailed among 
the Indian women in the markets of ancient Mexico. They 
exchanged their wares without a word being spoken. The one 
party held out the article of which she wished to dispose ; and 
the other, taking it in her hand, made signs that it was not a 
fair equivalent for what she proposed to give in exchange. If 
the first party refused to add anything, she ran the risk of losing 
her customer ; if she added what was demanded, the bargain 
was concluded 

14. Methods of securing attendance at the 
market; its place in public and social life. — In 
some of the Congo countries it is penal for a woman 
to ^o to her farm on a market day.®® To the desire 
to induce the stranger to come to market Heeren®^ 
ascribes certain Lydian and Babylonian regula- 

! Oort6a, § xxx. ; Torquemada, xiv, 14 ; Sahagun, viii. 36 ; 
Olavigero, i. 348 ; Gomara, g Ixxix. 

2 Olavigero, loo. at. ; Gomara, loe, dt. 

8 Huvelin, p 604 ff. ; Elton and Costelloe, pp. 6, 22. 

4 Op. cit, p. 394; cf. B. W. Nelson’s account (*The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,’ IB RBEW [1899], pt. i. p- 859 f.) of the 
‘Asking ’ festival, 

6 Art. Gifts (Primitive and Savage), § 6 (11). (2). 

7 Art. Stranobrs, a (6). In ancient Germany the host in 
many cases was at once protector, broker, and interpreter (see 

0. Koehne, ‘Markt-, Kaufmanns- undHandelsrechtinprimitiven 
Oulturverhaltnissen,’ ^VRW xi. [1896] 206 f.). 

8 Haggenmacher, p. 80. ® Binger, 1 872. 

!® Robinson, p. 165. u Burckhardt, p, 191, 

12 L. di Vartnema, p. 108 ; Pyrard de Laval, Voyage to the 
Boat Indies . . London, 1887-90 (Hakluyt Society), U. 178. 

18 Haggenmacher, p. 87 ; see PauUtschke, i. 822. 

!4 Bmoe, li, 175. 

!8 Caesar Frederick, Voyages^ in R, Hakluyt, The Principal 
Nmigatima ... 0 / the Bngliah Nation^ London, 1698-1000, n. 

1. 239. 

!8 Groeneveldt, set. ii, vol. i, p. 246. 
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London, 1862, ch. v. ; seeH. Yule, Gathayandthe Way Thither^ 
do, 1866 (Hakluyt Society), i. p. civii. 

18 See notes to Varthema and Pyrard de Laval *, see also jPC4 i. 
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20 Bentley, 1. 400. According to the ancient laws of India, in 
ancient Mexico, and during the Middle Ages, the market was 
the only place where it was permissible to sell movables. He 
who sold outside of it was regarded as an illicit trader, and 
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tions regarding the relations of foreigners with 
the women of the country; and we may assign 
to a like origin such customs as the temporary 
marriages of Central Asia, and similar usages 
there and elsewhere.^ 

In the Batta markets gaming, cock-fighting, and, tin some 
cases, boat-racing form special attractions 2 At the fair of 
Ukatz transactions intertribal and communal were adjusted, 
truces were declared, evil-doers were proclaimed, and tribute 
was brought m. It was there that betrothals were arranged by 
parents, who brought their daughters with them, that poets 
produced their verses, and that great men, ambitious of reputa- 
tion, sought to gain it by exercising a profuse hospitality .8 

In Ireland the aenac/i, or fair, was * an assembly of the people 
of every grade without distinction ; it was the most common 
kind of large public meeting, and its mam object was the cele- 
bration of games, athletic exercises, sports, and pastimes of all 
kinds ’ 4 The most important of the aenacJm were those of 
Tailltenn, Tlachtga, and Ushnagh.fi The people of Leinster 
held a provincial aenach at Carman, or Wexford, once every 
three years, which began on 1st August and ended on the 6th,6 
‘ Professors of every art, both the noble and the base arts, and 
non-profeaaionals were there selling and exhibiting their com- 
positions and their professional works to kings ; and the rewards 
were given for every [work of] art that was just or lawful to be 
sold or exhibited or listened to.’7 Kew laws were promulgated, 
old laws were rehearsed, peace was proclaimed. There was 
music, recitation of poetry, feats of arms, athletic sports, horse- 
racing, and juggling.S 

In Madagascar the market is a place of public resort, and it 


is there that the public announcements of the sovereign are 
made.i In the Kabyle market feasts and fasts and all matters 
that affect the community are proclaimed. It is the place of 
news, gossip, and friendly intercourse, of plannings, and of 
plotB.2 The Papuan markets last all day, and are enlivened 
with feastings and dances ; 8 and similar amusements accom- 
pany some of the Eskimo markets.^ Those who resort to the 
Congo markets go not only to buy and sell, but to meet fnends, 
to drink malafou &,nd enjoy a gossip with them, to settle thorny 
questions, to hold palavers, to arrange disputes between clans 
and villages, to decide on war and peace, to bargain about the 
purchase of a wife, to describe slaves lost or stolen, and to give 
publicity to transactions such as the release of hostages or 
prisoners of war, or the payment of the price of blood. It is 
there that the man who is robbed gives information of the 
robbery, and that the creditor, if he cannot get payment, pro- 
claims the infamy of the debtor It is there, too, that ordeals 
are administered and criminals executed. Under the trees in 
its vicinity the drinkers of palm-wine, the politician, and the 
news-monger hold rendezvous,® 

Litbraturk. — The authorities are cited in the course of the 
article ; but special reference must be made to three works, to 
which the writer of the article owes a special debt : R. Lasch, 
‘0as Marktwesen auf den primitiven Kulturstufen,* JHeitsehri/i 
fur SocicUwissensohaft^ ix. [19U0] 610 ff., 700 fl., 764 ff. ; P. 
Huvelin, JEssai historigue sur le droit des marchis et deafoirea, 
Paris, 1897 ; H. Schurtz, Da« afrikanische Gewerbe, Leipzig, 

1900- F. J. IIamilton-Grierson. 

MARQUESAS.— See Polynesia, 
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Babylonian. — See * Semitic.* 

Buddhist.— See Family (Buddhist). 

Burmese.— See Burma. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 432. 

Christian {W. M. Foley), p. 433. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 443. 

Greek (W. J. Woodhousk), p. 444. 

Hebrew. — See ‘Semitic.* 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 449. 

MARRIAGE (Introductory and Primitive). — 
Marriage has two main functions : it is the means 
adopted by human society for regulating the re- 
lations between the sexes ; and it furnishes the 
mechanism by means of which the relation of a 
child to the community is determined. Owing to 
the preponderant importance which has been 
attacnecf to the former function, the more strictly 
social functions of marriage have been largely 
overshadowed by its moral aspect, and it has not 
been sufficiently recognized that the function of 
marriage as the regulator of social relations may 
be of the most definite kind where the institution 
is of a very lax and indefinite order when regarded 
from the moral standpoint of civilized man. 

The institution of marriage may be regarded as 

1 B. Westermarok, Tha Sistory of Suman Marriage'^, London^ 
1894, pp. 78-76 ; Yule, Book of Set Marco Bolo, L 144, 198, 210, 
212. u. 64, 66 f„ 202, 204 : A. H. Post, Grundrisa aar cthno’ 
logiaohm Juriaprudmz^ Oldenburg and Leipsdg, 1896, L 28; 
E Wilutzky, Vorgeachiohte <Ua Meehta. Berlin. 1908, i. 461 ; K. 
Weiuhold, Altnordiachea Le6«n, do, 1866, p. 447 ; R. Sigismund, 
Die Aromata fn ihrcr Bedeutung fiBr mVighftiy (?s- 

brauche, Handel und Geographic des AUertuma^ Leipzig, 1884, 
p. 141 : W. Roscher, System der Volkaieirthsoh^t^t Stuttgart, 
1899, hi. 88. In the charter of Breesieux in Dauphin4, a.d. 1288, 
it was provided as a special privilejge * . , . et sint omnes in 
diotis nondmibus (sic) existentes quieti et Immunes a crimins 
adulterii ’ (Huvelin, p. 488). 

a Marsden, pp. 274, 880 ; Hagen, Mne Beiae nach dem Tobaft. 
See in Zentrcuaumatra, n. 178. The gaming booths which are 
found in the most populous parts of Gajoland seem to be the 
only centres of trade (Snouck Hurgronje, p, 279) 

8 Wellhausen, pp. 86 f., 183. According to Burckhardt, p, 449, 
it was the custom among the Assyr, Arabs, before the Wahhabi 
conquest, to bring their marriageable daughters to market, and 
it was there only that the match was concluded. 

4 p. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland^ London, 
1908, ii. 488; see J. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion as lUuxtrated by Celtic Heathendom^ do. 1888, 
p. 4091 

6 Joyce, loc. oit, 8 Ib, ii. 441. 

T O^Outry, iii. 629, 681. 

8 Ib, i. pp. eclv, cclvl, GCGXXVi, ii. 162, 
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Iranian (J. J. Modi and L. H. Gray), p. 455. 
Japanese and Korean (T. Nakajima), p. 459. 
Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 460. 

Muslim. — See Family (Muslim), Law (Muham* 
madan). 

Roman (W. Warde Fowler), p. 463, 

Semitic (G. A. BARTON), p. 466. 

Slavic (J. MXchal), p, 471. 

Teutonic.— See Family (Teutonic and Balto- 
Slavic). 


the central feature of all forms of human society 
with which we are acquainted. It stauds in an 
especially close relation to the family— using this 
term for the group consisting of parents and 
cMldren. This social group rests absolutely on 
the institution of marriage. Where marriage is 
monogamous, the group formed by the family will 
consist of the consorts and their children ; where 
marriage is polygynous, it will consist of a man, 
his wives, and tneir children ; while in polyandry, 
the family will consist of a woman, her husbancis, 
and her children hy those husbands or assigned to 
those husbands by social convention. 

The institution of marriage also underlies the 
extended family, this term meaning the social 

S consisting of all persons related to one 
er either by consanguinity or by those social 
conventions which so often take its place (see art. 
Kin, Kinship). It is the marriages of the members 
of the extended family that immediately deter- 
mine the limits and functions of this mode of 
social grouping. 

The relation of the clan and other similar social 
groups to marriage is less simple. While marriage 
IS the foundation of the family, it is possible that 
the clan-organization has grown out of a state of 
society in which individual maniage did not exist ; 
but, whether this has been so or not, the clan- 
organization as it now exists is intimately related 
to marriage, this institution being the means by 
which descent, inheritance of property, succession 
to rank, and other social diherentiations are 
regiilated. 

I. Regulation of marriage. — In all forms of 

1 Ellis, Hist, of Madagaacar, i. 382 f. 

3 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 77 1 , 

8 Hagen, Unter den Papua* a^ p. 219 
4 J. Simpson, p. 896. 

fi Guide de la section de Vitat indApendant du Oongo^ p. 69, 
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hTimaii society there are definite rules regulating 
whom the members of the community may and 
may not marry. These rules are of many dinerent 
kinds, but they all fall under one or other of two 
main forms : regulation by kinship or genealogical 
relationship j and regulation by some form of social 
mechanism, consisting of clans or similar social 
groups. The rules may also be distinguished 
according as they prohibit or enjoin certain unions. 

Among all those peoples who have the family as 
their main form of social grouping marriage is 
regulated solely by kinship, and the rules regu- 
lating marriage consist exclusively of prohibi- 
tions, forming the ‘table of prohibited kindred 
and affinities.’ Peoples whose social system is 
founded mainly on the clan or other similar mode 
of grouping do not, however, regulate their 
marriages solely by this mechanism, but this kind 
of regmation, in all cases of which we have any 
exact knowledge, is combined with the regulation 
of marriage by kinship, the two modes of regula- 
tion co-existing, and supplementing one another. 
Further, this double mode of reflation does not 
consist entirely of prohibitions, but, side by side 
with rules of prohibition, there are often definite 
rules which enjoin marriage with certain relatives. I 

The regulation of ^ marriage associated with I 
modes of social grouping assumes certain definite : 
forms for which there are well-established terms, ' 
such as exogamy, endogamy, and hypergamy. 

2. Exogamy and endogamy.— Much confusion ‘ 
has been produced in the use of these terms 
through the mistaken idea that the processes 
which they denote are opposed to one another, 
this being chiefly due to an error on the part of 
McLennan, who was the first to draw attention to 
the practice of exogamy. According to this writer, 
exogamy is a custom in which a person has to 
marry outside his tribe. There are a few eases on 
record, though even about these we need far more 
exact information than we possess, in which it 
seems that people have to marry outside their 
tribe or other similar social group, but in the vast 
majority of the cases for which the term ‘ exogamy ’ 
is used the exogamous social group is not the 
tribe, but that subdivision of the tribe for which 
the term ‘clan’ is generally employed. When 
we say that a community possesses the clan- 
organization, we mean that it is divided into a 
number of groupsi the members of each of which 
must marry outside their own group. If they 
must marry into some other group of their own 
community, we have to do with the practice of 
endogamy, the community as a whole being endo- 
gamous, while the clan within the community is 
exogamous. From this it will follow that exogamy 
and endogamy are not antithetical processes, hub, 
where both exist, supplement one another. 

Endogamy in this sense is a relatively infrequent 
practice, hein^ most fully developed in the caste 
system of India, in which the caste is the endo- 
gamous group and the gotra. {g.v.) or other corre- 
spouding sub-group the exogamous unit (see art. 
Caste). The social system of the Todas is another 
pure case of the division of endogamous social 
groups into exogamous clans. In other parts of 
the world obligatory endogamy is rare. Tliere are 
many people who are isolated from their neigh- 
bours, either by physical or, still more frequently, 
by social conditions, such as constant warfare, 
who habitually marry within their own community, 
but their case diflers fundamentally from that of 
the Hindu or Toda in that there is no definite 
prohibition of marriage within the community, 
and, if the opportunity arises, such marriages 
meet with no opposition. Even in Europe there 
are cases in which marriage within the village or 
other social group is so habitual and departure 


from this custom meets with such social reproba- 
tion that we come very near to true endogamy. 
It would seem that this tendency to endogamy is 
especially pronounced where the people of the 
village follow one occupation, and this association 
of endogamy with occupation is not only character- 
istic of the caste system of India, but is also found 
in one of the exceptional examples of obligatory 
endogamy, which occurs in Africa in the case of 
the smiths, who often form a social group kept 
separate, by having to marry within their own 
body, from the rest of the community to which 
they belong. It is noteworthy also that there is 
a definite tendency towards the association of 
endogamy and occupation in the cases of priest- 
hood and royalty, and in some cases marriage 
within these classes is so strictly enjoined that it 
amounts to a form of endogamy. 

The practice of exogamy occurs in many forms 
according to the nature of the social system of 
which it forms part. If the community is totemic, 
the exogamous social group will he the totemic 
clan. If the community is organized on a social 
or territorial base, the exogamous unit will he the 
village, the hamlet, or the quarter of a town. If 
the grouping rests on a belief in common descent, 
the exogamous group may take its name from the 
ancestor, this mode of organization diftering from 
regulation by kinship in that the common ancestor 
is remote, and in some cases mythical or fictitious. 
In one frequent form of exogamy the whole com- 
munity consists of two moieties, the men of one 
moiety marrying women of the other. The rule 
that two people with the same family name may 
not marry, which is found in China, may be 
regarded as another variety of exogamy. In 
Australia this mode of organization is modified so 
as to produce a complicated system consisting of 
social groups known as matrimonial classes. 

3. Australian matrimonial classes. — These form 
a special variety of exogamous system in which a 
person has not only to marry outside his own class, 
but has to marry into another specified group. In 
one form, known as the four-class system, each 
moiety is composed of two sections, the marriages 
of members 01 one section of one moiety being 
limited to one section of the other. This system 
is associated with a peculiar mode of descent in 
which a child does not belong to the class of either 
father or mother, but to the other section of the 
moiety of one or other. In another form, known 
as the eight-class system, each of the four classes 
is composed of two sections, in which descent 
follows the same kind of rules as in the four-class 
system, but of a more complicated kind. This 
form of social organization has until recently been 
supposed to be unique, but A. B. Brown has 
shown ^ that it is nothing more than a systema- 
tization of the regulation of marriage by kinship 
which is generally associated with exogamous 
systems. In Melanesia there are probably similar 
groupings, though of a less definite kind than in 
Australia. 

4. Hypergamy. — This name has been given to 
a peculiar form of the regulation of marriage, 
only known to occur in India, in which a woman 
must marry a man of a caste or sub-caste higher 
than her own. Where this custom is found, men 
and women of the same caste or sub-caste are 
sometimes also allowed to marry, hut there is the 
strictest prohibition of the marriage of a woman 
with a man of a caste lower than her own. 

5. Regulation of marriage by kinship, — Among 
peoples whose social system is based specially on 
the family and the nature of whose system of 
relationship shows that this mode of social organ- 
ization has been of long duration, marriage is 
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regulated exclusively by genealogical relationship. 
Marriages with certain classes of relatives are for- 
bidden and those with other classes allowed, while 
other marriages may not be strictly prohibited, 
though looked upon with more or less disfavour by 
the community, the chief example of this difference 
of attitude occurring in the case of first cousins. 
We do not know, however, of any such people 
among whom marriages with certain relatives are 
obligatory, or even so habitual as to stamp their 
presence on the nomenclature of relationship. 

The regulation of marriage solely by relation- 
ship is not limited to peoples whose system of 
relationship is based on the family, hut occurs also 
among many people who follow the classificatory 
system of relationship. It is found in many parts 
of Africa and America ; it is characteristic of 
Polynesia, and occurs in some parts of Melanesia ; 
whue, as already mentioned, the matrimonial 
classes of Australia are only a specialized form of 
this mode of regulation. Among all these peoples, 
however, the results of this type of regulation 
differ widely from those already considered in that 
the restrictions apply to the very wide circle of 
relatives involved in the use of the classificatory 
system. Among such peoples we have not to do 
with the prohibition of marriage merely between 
brother and sister or between first cousins, but 
also between those whom we should call second 
and third cousins, or even more remote relatives. 
Sometimes the rule forbids marriage with a person 
with whom any kind of genealogical connexion, 
apart from relation by marriage, can be traced. 
More frequently the prohibition does not take 
this extreme form, but there are rules limiting the 
prohibition to certain classes of genealogical re- 
lationship, a frequent form of such limitation 
being the exclusion from the prohibition of those 
cases in which cousins are descended from persons 
of different sexes. Thus, among many peoples the 
marriage of the children of two brothers or of two 
sisters is strictly prohibited, hut not only is the 
marriage of cousins who are the children of a 
brother and sister allowed, but, as will appear 
shortly, these relatives may be the natural consorts 
of one another. The people who thus regulate mar- 
riage exclusively by relationship have lost the clan- 
organization whicn their use of the classificatory 
system shows them to have once possessed. Even 
tnose who still possess this form of social organiza- 
tion do not rely solely upon it for the regulation 
of marriage, but marriages with many relatives 
are prohibited outside the circle of the exogamous 
group. Sometimes this prohibition takes the form 
that a man must not only seek a wife out of his 
own clan, hut must avoid the clans of both father 
and mother, and perhaps the clans of all the 
grandparents. More often, however, the prohibi- 
tions rest more directly upon kinship, and do not 
involve all the members of the clans with which 
the man is related. Many gradations occur 
between people who regulate marriage solely bj 
kinship and others among whom marriage is 
chieffy regulated by the clan-mechanism, but we 
know no people who have been carefully investi- 
gated and nave been found to be wholly devoid of 
the mode of regulation by kinship. 

6 . Marriage with relatives. — Among many 
peoples, and especially among those who use the 
daasificatory system or relationship, the regulation 
of marriage by kinship is not confined to prohibi- 
tions, but there are often definite regulations 
which make marriage with certain relatives the 
orthodox unions, and even in those cases in wluoh 
such marriages occur but are not especially 
frequent the influence which they have had upon 
the nomenclature of relationship shows that they 
must once have been habituaL The influence upon 


systems of relationship is so definite that it is 
possible to infer from their nature the existence of 
forms of marriage in the past which are no longer 
in vogue, thus affording evidence which makes it 
possible to trace the past history of marriage, 

{a) Parent and child . — We know of no people 
who allow marriage between mother and son. In 
many places, especially in Africa, a man may 
marry one of his fathers wives, hut in these cases 
his own mother is definitely excluded. Marriage 
between father and ^ daughter is said to occur 
occasionally, though it is probable that in such 
cases the marriage is not tliat of a man with his 
own daughter, but with one whom he calls daughter 
in the classificatory sense. The marriage of a man 
with his brother’s daughter would be a union of 
this kind, and such marriages certainly take place 
in some parts of Melanesia and in Australia. 

(6) Brother and sister . — The case in which we 
have the most definite evidence for this form of 
marriage is that of royal families. Examples of 
the marriage of brother and sister are known from 
history in the royal families of Egypt and Persia, 
and occurred also among the Incas of Peru. In 
recent times the marriage of brother and sister is, 
or has been, the custom in Siam, Burma, Ceylon, 
Uganda, and the Hawaiian Islands. In the last 
case the highest kind of chief was one whose father 
and mother were own brother and sister, who were 
themselves the offspring of a similar union. In 
this case certainly, and probably in the others, 
this form of marriage is deiinitely forbidden to those 
of other than royal or chiefly rank, and the practice 
is due to the belief in the virtue of royal blood and 
the desire to keep this blood as pure as possible. 

Marriage between brother and sister has occasion- 
ally been recorded as the general custom of a people. 
There aie well-established cases where marriage 
is allowed between half-brother and half-sister, 
usually where they are the children of one father 
by different mothers, more rarely by one mother 
and different fathers. No other cases are well 
authenticated, and some records of the marriage of 
brother and sister, such as the case of the Veddas, 
are now known to be mistaken. In general, not 
only is this form of marriage prohibited, but its 
prohibition forms the central and most definite 
feature of the moral code j and this applies to the 
marriage not merely of own brother and sister, 
but of those relatives in the widest classificatory 
sense. 

It has been supposed by Morgan and others that 
the marriage'of brother and sister was once general 
among mankind, and that it formed a stage in the 
history of the institution of marriage, but this 
opinion is chiefly based on misinterpretation of the 
evidence. Thus, avoidance between brother and 
sister (see Kik, Kinship, HI. 2) has been held to 
show the former presence of sexual relations be- 
tween these relatives. This is probably correct; 
but in Melanesia, from which region some of our 
best examples of this form of avoidance come, the 
custom is almost certainly a relatively recent 
practice due to external influence.^ In all cases 
where marriage or sexual relations are allowed 
between brother and sister, they are probably of 
late occurrence, due either to ^laxation of morality, 
or to the working of special ideas, such as that of 
the virtue inherent in royal blood. 

(o) It is necessary to distinguish here 

between the marriage of cousins in general and the 
marriage of those cousins, usually known as cross- 
cousins, who are descended from persons of differ- 
ent sex. The marriage of cousins in general is 
sometimes allowed and sometimes prohibited, this 
prohibition being a necessary consequence of the 
l Rivers, Mietory of MdamHan Society ^ Oambrfdfire, 1914, ii 
15$. 
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classing of all or some cousins with brothers and 
sisters in different forms of the classificatory 
system. 

The marriage of cousins is frequent among 
Muhammadans, usually with the daughter of the 
father’s brother, and here, as in other cases in 
which this form of marriage occurs sporadically, 
the motive is the desire to keep property within 
the family. 

The most freq[uent form of marriage of cousins 
is that which takes place between cross-cousins, 
namely, cousins who are the children of brother 
and sister. In many places this marriage is not 
merely allowed, but is the orthodox union, and is 
so habitual that it determines the form of the 
system of relationship and gives a special character 
to the whole social system. All the peojjles who 
are known to practise this form of marriage use 
the classificatory system of relationship ; but usually 
the marriage is not between cross-cousins in the 
wide classificatory sense, but between the children 
of own brother and sister. In some communities 
these relatives are regarded as husband and wife 
without the need of any ceremony or other social 
arrangement, and sfcill more frequently they apply 
to one another the terms used between husband 
and wife, even when they are not actually married 
to one another. 

In the most frequent form of this union a man 
marries the daughter either of his mother’s brother 
or of his father’s sister, but occasionally his choice 
is limited to one or other of these relatives, the 
case which occurs the more frequently being that 
be may marry the daughter of his mother’s brother 
but nob of his father’s sister. This form of marriage 
occurs among a few peoples of Australia, in several 
parts of Melanesia, including Fiji, and in India, 
especially in the south of the peninsula, though 
it was probably once more widely distributed.^ 
It is also found among the Haida and a few 
other peoples of N, America, but has not yet been 
recorded from S. America. In Africa it has re- 
cently been found by Mrs. R. F. A. Hoernle among 
the Hottentots. 

This type of marriage has usually been regarded 
as a secondary consequence of the dual organiza- 
tion of society, and has probably arisen in most, if 
not in all, cases out of this form of social organ- 
ization. In Melanesia it has probably had as its 
immediate antecedent inarriage with the father’s 
sister or with the wife of the mother’s brother, but 
elsewhere it seems to be actuated by the desire to 
keep property within the family,* In some parts 
of Australia the form taken by the matrimonial 
classes involves the marriage of second cousins, but 
we do not know how far sucti marriages occur 
between true second cousins or between more dis- 
tant relatives. In some parts of the New Hebrides 
it is the custom to marry certain relatives whom 
we should class as first cousins once removed. 
Thus, a man may marry the daughter of his 
father’s sister’s son or daughter, the daughter of 
his mother’s brother’s daughter, or the daughter of 
his mother’s mother’s brother. One of these forms 
of marriage is especially frequent, viz. that with 
the daughter’s daughter of the father’s sister. 

{d) Uncle and mece . — In general, marriage be- 
tween these relatives is prohibited, but occasionally 
a man is allowed to marry his brother’s daughter, 
and this marriage would seem to have sometimes 
been so habitual as to have influenced the systepi 
of relationship. This marriage occurs in northern 
Australia and in some parts of Melanesia. It has 
also been recorded elsewhere, and is allowed in 
some parts of Europe. Several peoples of S. 

1 JJRASy 1907, p. 611. 

2 O. Hill-Xout, Bntiah North London, 1907, p. 146 ; 

T J. Richards, Man, xiv. [19141 p. 1»4. 


India peimit a man to marry his sister’s daughter. 
In some cases it is only the daughter of an elder 
sister who may be married. 

Another marriage which may be included under 
this heading is one occurring in Melanesia, in which 
a man marries the wife of his sister’s son, or in 
which he and his sister’s son have their wives in 
common. 

(e) Aunt andnej)hew . — Marriage with the father’s 
sister occurs sporadically in certain parts of Mel- 
anesia, and is a regular practice among some of the 
B4n4 peoples of N. America, and marriage with the 
mother’s sister is said to occur among the Ossetes 
of the Caucasus. Marriage with the wife or widow 
of the mother’s brother is still practised in many 
parts of Melanesia, and is shown by the nomencla- 
ture of relationship to have once been a common 
practice. This form of marriage also occurs among 
some of the Bantu peoples of Africa, and many 
systems of relationship of N. America have features 
which would he its natural result. 

(/) Grandparent and grandchild . — In Pentecost 
Island in the New Hebrides it is, or has been, the 
custom to marry the daughter’s daughter of the 
brother ; and this marriage with one who, through 
the classificatory system, has the status of a 
granddaughter has imprinted itself so deeply on 
the nomenclature of relationship that it must once 
have been the habitual custom of the people. This 
form of mariiagehas also been recorded among the 
Dieri of Central Australia. 

A form of marriage similar to that just described, 
in that a man marries a woman two generations 
below his own, occurs in Ambrim, adjacent to 
Pentecost Island. In this island a man marries 
the daughter of his sister’s son. Still more widely 
distributed is marriage with the wife or widow of 
the father’s father. The occurrence of this form 
of marriage was first inferred from the nature of 
the terminology of relationship in Fiji and in 
Bougainville Island in the Solomons, but the 
present writer has since found it in vogue in several 
islands of the New Hebrides, not only with some 
wife of the father’s father, but with the actual 
grandmother. 

We do not at present know of marriage between 
grandparents and grandchildren outside of Austral- 
asia, but there are features of some African systems 
of relationship which suggest its occurrence at 
present or in the past. 

7 . Polygamy. — The forms of marriage so far 
described are characterized by the social status of 
the partners to the union. The varieties now to 
he considered arise out of the number of the 

ersons who enter into union. The term at the 

ead of this section is most conveniently used as a 
generic term to include all such cases other than 
monogamy. Its difierent forms are polygyny, in 
which one man marries more than one woman; 
polyandry, in which one woman marries more 
than one man j and communal marriage, in which 
more than one man marries more than one woman. 

8. Polygyny. — Though this form of marriage 
exists, or has existed, in every part of the world, 
it is very rarely, if ever, practised by all members 
of the community, hut is the special privilege of 
the powerful and wealthy. Polygyny can be 
imiversal only among a people which obtains 
women by capture or some other means from 
outside its own community. , Sometimes the 
practice is limited to chiefs, sometimes, where 
large payments for a wife ara in vogue, it is only 
the wealthy who can marry more than one wife. 
Sometimes polygyny is the privilege of those who 
have shown their superiority to the rest of their 
community in some way, as in Eddystone Island 
in the Solomons, where a second wife is allowed 
to men who have taken ten heads in warfare. 
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Polygynous unions differ considerably in the 
degree of social differentiation accompanying the 
union. The different wives may live together in 
one household, or each may have her own establish- 
ment. Sometimes one wife is superior to the rest, 
and her children differ from those of other wives 
in social status — a condition which passes in- 
sensibly into the distinction between marriage and 
concutoage (see below, § ii). Sometimes there 
are definite rules regulating the behaviour of the 
husband to the different wives. 

The continent in which polygyny has reached 
its highest degree of development is Africa, in 
many parts of which the practice is so frequent 
and has so impressed itself upon the social organiza- 
tion that it has influenced the nomenclature of 
relationship, and special terms are used to dis- 
tinguish from one another the children by the 
different wives of a polygynous marriage. Other 
regions where polygyny is well established are 
Australia and parts of Melanesia, where the 
polygyny forms part of an organized system of 
monopoly of the young women by the old men of 
the community. 

It is sometimes the custom in polygjrny that the 
wives shall be sisters, a man who marries a woman 
having the right to take her sisters also as they 
reach marriageable age. 

9. Polyandry. — This custom is far less frequent 
than polygyny. At the present time its chief 
home IS m India and its neighbourhood, and it 
also occurs in a definite form in the Mar^esas 
Islands and among the Bahima and Baziba, Bantu 
peoples of Africa. In ancient times it has been 
recorded among the Arabs, Britons, Piets, and 
Guanches, but our information about these and 
many of the recently-recorded cases is not suffi- 
cient to show whether the condition was one of 
true polyandry or a variety of sexual communism. 
Even in India there is a distinct tendency for poly- 
andry to he associated with polygyny, thus pro- 
ducing one form of communal marriage. Two 
varie&s of polyandry are generally recognized, 
in one of which husbands are brothers, while in 
the other they are not necessarily related to one 
another. Following McLennan, these two forms 
are often called Tibetan and Nair (Nayar) respec- 
tively, but are better distinguished as fraternal 
and non-fraternal. 

Both among the Todas and in Tibet and neigh- 
bouring regions, where polyandry exists in its 
purest form, it is of the fraternal variety. Usually 
the eldest son of a family marries, and, as his 
Others grow up, they share his wife with him. 
Even if one of the younger brothers takes a wife 
among the Todas, she becomes also the wife of the 
other brothers. It is doubtful whether the re- 
corded cases of non-fraternal polyandry should be 
regarded as polyandry at all Among the Nayars, 
who furnished McLennan with his pattern of this 
form of polyandry, a girl goes through a form of 
marriage with a man, hut then or later consorts 
with a number of men who need not be related to 
one another. It is a question, however, whether 
these men should not be regarded as cioisbei 
rather thau husbands— a point difficult to decide, 
since the purely matrilineal institutions of the 
people make the fact of fatherhood of little social 
importance. 

A variety of polyandry which may be dis- 
tinguished is one which ocenrs among several 
peoples of India, in which a young boy marries a 
wife who consorts with the boy’s father or maternal 
uncle or some other man. The wife’s offspring are 
counted as the children of the boy-husband, and, 
when the boy reaches adult age, he will consort 
with the wife either of one of these children or of 
some other boy. The motive of the custom is said 


to be that the boy shall have a son to take him out 
of Fut (hell). A similar practice has been recorded 
elsewhere, as among the Ostiaks and Ossetes. In 
Melanesia a man and his sister’s son might share 
a wife or wives in common, but this was almost 
certainly part of a system of communal marriage, 
and it is probable that this is also the true nature 
of some or all of the other cases of this variety of 
polyandry. The polyandry of the Marquesas is 
peculiar in that the husbands are of diflerent social 
status, one husband belonging to a more influen- 
tial section of the community than the other. 

We know very little of the social mechanism by 
means of which the status of the children is 
determined in cases of polyandry. In several 
cases it has been recorded that the children are 
assigned to the different husbands in order of 
age, but it is certainly not true of the Todas, 
vmo were once credited with this practice. 
Among this people there is no need for any special 
ascription of the children to the different husbands 
when these are brothers, owing to their common 
habitation and their common possession of pro- 
erty. It is only when the husbands are not 
rothers that the necessity arises, and then father- 
hood is determined by means of a ceremony at the 
seventh month of pregnancy, the man wno per- 
forms this ceremony becoming the father of the 
child for all social purposes. 

We know little or nothing of the causes which 
have led to polyandry. Among the Todas and in 
the Marquesas Islands, and possibly elsewhere, 
polyandry is associated with female infanticide, 
and it has been supposed that the polyandry is a 
result of the scarcity of women so produced. It 
has also been supposed that polyandry has been 
the result of inequality in the proportion of the 
sexes, due to scarcity of the food-supply, this 
either producing a small proportion of female 
births owing to physiological causes or leading to 
the practice of infanticide. 

It is noteworthy that the only definite example 
of polyandry recorded in Africa should occur 
among a pastoral people whose culture possesses 
severS. features closely resembling that of the 
Todas. 

10. Communal or group-marriage.— The question 
whether this form of marriage exists has been the 
subject of a lively controversy between diflerent 
schools of sociolo^ts for many years. If we 
define this type of marriage as a union of more 
than one man with more than one woman, no 
one doubts that cases occur which conform to 
the definition. This form of union is found among 
the Todas, for instance, but there it seems to have 
arisen as a combination of polygyny with poly- 
andry. It is when we pass from such cases to 
those in which large groups of men are held to be 
the husbands of large groups of women that doubt 
arises. 

The solution of the problem turns largely on the 
sense in which we use the term 'marriage.* If 
this word be employed for relations between the 
sexes, there is no question that group-marriage 
does not merely exis\ but is a widely distributed 
practice. If, on the other hand, marriage is re- 
garded essentially as an institutiott by which the 
social status of cnildr^ is determined, we are met 
by our very imperfect knowledge of the exact 
nature of the recorded cases from this point of 
view j and another difficulty is that of drawing the 
line between wife and concubine, between husband 
and cicisbeo. 

The recorded case which seems most to deserve 
the name of group-marriage is that of the Kgara- 
bana (Urabmina) of Central Australia. It is 
stated that, among this people, no man has ex- 
clusive rights over any woman, and that we have 
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not to do with a confusion between^ wife and 
concubine appears from comparison with an ad- 
joining people, the Dieri. The Dieri have a 
definite term for individual marriage, viz. fi]opa- 
malku I this exists side by side with the p%rra- 
UTU relationship, which is certainly one in which 
a group of men and a group of women have the 
right to sexual relations with one another. The 
Ngarabana have consorts called piraungaruy who 
evidently correspond with the pirrauru of the 
Dieri, and the relations between the Ngarabana 
men and women who call one another would, 
therefore, seem to correspond with the tippa-malkn 
union of the Dieri, except that they are group- 
relationships, while the Uppa-malku union occurs 
between individuals. The tippa-Tnalku marriage, 
however, is associated with the custom of lending 
a wife, while men other than the husband have 
marital rights as part of the marriage ceremony. 
If the tippa-malku union is regarded as true 
marriage, it is difficult to withhold this name 
from the union between rmpa which seems to 
correspond with it among the Ngarabana, In 
order to reach a positive decision on the matter, 
however, we should like to he more fully informed 
about the exact social relations which exist 
between children and the male partners in the 
different kinds of union. 

^ In some parts of Melanesia there is an associa- 
tion of definite individual marriage with the 
occurrence of sexual relations between the group 
of men formed by the husband’s brothers and the 
group of women formed by the wife’s sisters. 
Since these groups consist of brothers and sisters 
in the classificatory sense, they may be of con- 
siderable size. This case is, now at any rate, con- 
fined to relations between the sexes, and it seems, 
therefore, better not to regard this as a form of 
group-marriage, but to speak of sexual communism 
associated with individual marriage. 

Those cases may be similarly regarded in which 
all the members of a conventional brotherhood 
possess marital rights over the wives of other 
fellows. The most definite case of this kind of 
which we know is that recorded by C. G. Selig- 
mann^ among the Massim of New Guinea, in 
which all the members of a brotherhood who 
called one another eriaw have marital rights over 
the wives of the eriam, 

11, Concubinage and cicisbeism, — Reference has 
already been made to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing these conditions from marriage. The most 
convenient use of the word ‘ concubine ’ would be 
to denote^ a woman with whom sexual relations 
are permitted, although the union does not in- 
volve fatherhood if there should be offspring. 
Similarly, the term cicisbeo would be most con- 
veniently used of the male partner in a similar 
union. If the terms were used in this sense, the 
pirrauru pi/raungaru of the Dieri and Ngara- 
bana would be concubines or cicisbei. The dis- 
tinction would be esp^ecially applicable in such a 
case as that of the Todas, whose mokMhodmiol 
would be distinguished as cicisbei from the 
husbands proper, there being the important differ- 
ence between the two that the mokhthodvaiol 
partnership is not subject to the law of endogamy 
which regulates the polyandrous marriage. The 
mokhthomaiol also never obtains the status of 
father to Ms partner’s children except in those rare 
cases in whicn, being of the same endogamous group 
as an expectant mother whose husband is dead or 
missing, he is called upon to perform the ceremony 
which determines fatherhood. 

The difficulty in using the term ‘ concubine ’ in 
the sense thus proposed is that in some of the cases, 

1 Melanesiaru qf British New Quinea, Oambridje, 1910 , p. 


such as those of the OT, in which the use of the 
term is fixed, concubinage carries with it the 
social relation of fatherhood, sometimes even with 
full rights of inheritance and succession (cf, art. 
Concubinage [Introductory]). 

12. Marriage and sexual relations.— In this 
article marriage has been considered chiefly as a 
social institution by means of which the relations 
between parents and children become part of an 
organized social system. People among whom 
marriage is a social institution of the most definite 
kind may vary greatly in their attitude towards 
the sexual relations of married persons. All gra- 
dations can be found between peoples who regard 
any sexual relations other than those between 
husband and wife as a heinous offence and those 
who allow very great freedom in this respect. Of 
all the cases of which we have any knowledge, 
however, the extra-marital relations of married 
persons are subject to definite restrictions, the 
clue to the nature of these restrictions resting 
upon the conception of a wife as the personM 
property of her husband. Thus many peo;glea 
who will kOl or make war upon the offender, if a 
wife is found to have transgressed, will neverthe- 
less freely allow others access to their wives if 
their consent is asked, or will offer no objection if 
relations with other men form part of the satur- 
nalia or other occasions when relaxation of the 
ordinary moral rules is allowed. 

The chief modes of departure from marital 
chastity are exchange of wives, which is especially 
a feature of Australian society, and lending wives 
to guests, which occurs in many parts of the world. 
Allowing the use of a wife in return for money or 
other kind of compensation is more rare, and is 
often only a feature of the relaxation of morality 
which follows contact with external influence. 

13. Sexual relations before marriage. — Peoples 
differ greatly in their attitude towards sexual 
relations before marriage. In general, pre-nuptial 
freedom is allowed to men, hut great divergencies 
are found in the views held about female chastity 
before marriage. Among many people the pre- 
marital chastity of the wife is so highly valued 
that it may lead to such a practice as infibulation 
(cf. EjRE iii. 668% 669 ’’), and the testing of chastity 
may form an important part of the marriage cere- 
mony, the failure of this test leading to annulment 
of the marriage or depriving the relatives of the 
woman of the bride-price or other benefits which 
they would otherwise obtain from the marriage. 

Among other peoples freedom of sexual relations 
before marriage is regarded as a normal occurrence, 
and there may even be an organized system of 
payments for such relations, or prostitution in 
some form may be regarded as a regular prelimi- 
nary to marriage, and those who have been success- 
ful in this career may be especially sought as 
brides. In other cases sexual relations before 
marriage may take place more or less freely, 
though they are not openly condoned. Among 
many peoples such sexual relations are allowed so 
long as they do not result in offspring, and often, 
as in many parts of Europe, the occurrence of 
pregnancy forms the usual preliminary to, and 
occasion for, marriage. 

In addition to the forms of marriage dependent 
upon the social status of husband and wife and the 
numbers of partners who enter into union, other 
varieties can be distinguished according to the 
place of residence of the married persons, and the 
age at which the union takes place. 

14. Patrilocal and matrilocal marriage, — These 
are terms respectively for cases in which the wife 
goes to live with her husband, and the husband 
goes to live at the home of his wife, the usua? 
consequence being th&<t in the one case the children 
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will belong to the locality of the father, and in the 
other to that of the mother. These two varieties 
of marriage have often been distinguished, especi- 
ally by writers on Indian sociology, by means of 
the Siihhalese words d&ega and heena, but the 
above terms, first proposed by N. W. Thomas, are 
now coming into general use. Intermediate cases 
between the patrilocal and matrilocal forms occur 
in which the man goes to live at his wife’s home 
for a time, the case being closely related to that 
mode of obtaining a wife m which a man has, for 
a period of months or years, to serve the parents 
of the woman he hopes to obtain as a wife (cf. § 19). 

Sometimes, as in the island of Tikopia, the visit 
to the wife’s home is of so short a duration that it 
is probably only a survival in ceremony of a former 
condition of matrilocal marriage. Still another 
condition is that which occurs among the Arabs of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in which the wife re- 
turns to the home of her parents in order to give 
birth to her children. 

15. Infant marriage.— It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between infant marriage and infant be- 
trothal, thoimh the line between the two is often 
indefinite. Children are often promised as hus- 
bands or wives when very young or even before 
they are born, but it is only when ceremonies are 
performed or transactions carried through which 
are of the same nature as those accompanying the 
marriage of adults that we ought to speak of infant 
marriage. 

Even in this limited sense, infant marriage is a 
very widely distributed practice. It is especially 
prominent in India, where its combination with 
the prohibition of re-marriage of widows makes it 
a very important feature of social life. Infant 
marriage occurs as an established jpractice in Aus- 
tralia and Melanesia, but here, as in other parts of 
the world, the process is often one of betrothal 
rather than of marriage. Sometimes a girl married 
in infancy goes at once to live with her husband’s 
people ; in other cases she continues to live with 
her own parents until she is of age for the marriage 
to be consummated. 

Infant marriage has probably had two chief 
causes. It is a means of promoting the chastity of 
the young, adopted by peoples who attach import- 
ance to chastity before marriage, and this is espe- 
cially the case when the girl goes to live with her 
husband’s parents, who are thus able to watch over 
their son’s wife. It may also be the result of any 
social condition which makes it difficult to obtain 
a wife, such as scarcity of women due to infanti- 
cide or natural causes, or monopoly of women by 
one section of the community. A lowering of the 
age of marriage for these reasons only accentuates 
the difficulty in obtaining a wife, and the lowering 
of age thus tends to be progressive, producing, in 
course of time, the marriages in ex:treme infancy 
which are found among some peoples (cf. art. 
Child MARmAGS [in India]). 

16. Arrangement of marriage, — In the very 
rare cases in which the choice of a consort is abso- 
lutely free the arrangement of marriage is a simple 
matter, and the same is true of the condition 
which seems to occupy the other end of the scale, 
in which the marriage of a person is pre-determined 
by the social rules of the community, as in those 
cases in which a man has to marry a certain 
relative. Even, however, in cases in which the 
choice is largely free, it is often the custom to 
make use of an intermediary, or the transactions 
connected with the marriage are aiTanged by the 
rdatives or friends of the partners in the proposed 
imion. 

An important difference in the nature of the 
process of courtship turns upon whether the initia- 
tive comes from man or woman. Among many 


peoples proposals of marriage should come from 
the women. 

The part played by other persons in the arrange- 
ment of marriage largely turns upon the extent 
to which relatives and friends take part in the 
pecuniary transactions which so often accompany 
marriage ; but in many communities the consent 
of certain relatives is necessary, quite apart from 
this. Among those peoples whose social system 
is based on the family it is the consent of the 
parents that is chiefly needed. Among other 
peoples the place of the parents in this respect 
may be taken by some other relative, such as the 
mother’s brother or the father’s sister. In some 
parts of Melanesia the consent of the father’s sister 
IS essential. She usually chooses a wife for her 
nephew, and has the power of vetoing his marriage 
if he should choose for himself. 

17. Marriage by purchase. — ^In most parts of 
the world marriage is accompanied by pecuniary 
transactions. In some cases payments are made 
by the husband or his relatives to the relatives 
or the woman, this payment being usually known 
as the bride-price. In other cases payments are 
made by the relatives of the bride, these being 
usually known as a dower. In other cases again 
there are complicated transactions in which pay- 
ments pass between the two parties, but often 
these are chiefly of a ceremonial nature, either 
existing alone or, more frequently, accompanying 
the transference of the bride-price or dower. 

Sometimes the payments made for a wife or 
husband may be so large as to form a definite 
impediment to marriage. They tend to raise the 
age of marriage, or may even prevent some 
members of the community from marrying at all. 
In some cases, however, in which the payments 
seem to be very large the common ownership of 
property distributes the payments over a large 
circle, making them more practicable than would 
be the case if they had to be given by an individual 
person. Sometimes the payments are made in 
different stages which may correspond with be- 
trothal and marriage, and sometimes they do not 
cease at marriage, hut continue for some time 
afterwards, the birth of each child of the union 
being an occasion for them. 

Among peoples who follow the custom of marry- 
ing certain relatives it sometimes happens that 
the payment for a wife is made only in those cases 
in wich a man marries some other woman. 

The most frequent mode of marriage by purchase 
takes the form of the bride-price ; but in India, 
and in some parts of Europe, the dower oar payment 
to the husband is the more usual custom. 

18. Marriage by exchange. — The most definite 
case of this mode of contracting marriage is that 
m which a man gives his sister to the brother of 
his bride, and, since this custom usually occurs 
among peoples who use the olassificatory system 
of relationship, it may lead to the exchange of 
women between groups of considerable size. The 
motive usually assi^ed for this form of marriage 
by those who practise it is that it does away with 
the necessity of paying for a wife ; but there is 
some reason to suppose that in some oases the 
practice may have arisen out of, or be otherwise 
associated wifch, the cross-cousin marriage. 

ip. Marriage by service.— This kind of marriage, 
which has become well known through its occur- 
rence in the OT, is probably not very common, and, 
as already mentioned {§ 14), passes insensibly into 
the matrilocal form of marriage. 

20. Marriage by elopement. — Among many 
peoples elopement is so frequent and is so little 
objected to by the community that it may be re- 
garded as a regular mode of contracting marriage. 
I m some cases it would appear to be the result of 
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restrictions upon marriage which have developed 
to such an extent as to have become irksome 
to the community. In the absence of any social 
mechanism for the abrogation of these restrictions 
it has become the custom to connive at their in- 
fraction by taking a lenient view of elopement. 
In Australia and some parts of Melanesia where 
elopement is frequent it may be the secondary 
consequence of the monopoly of women by the old 
men. In other cases it may be a means of escape 
from the obstacles to mariiage due to the bride- 
price. 

21. Marriage by capture.— This form of marriage 
has aroused great interest in consequence of the 
idea of McLennan that, at one period of the his- 
tory of human society, it was the normal mode of 
obtaining a wife. The capture of wives is known 
fco occur, and the marriage ceremonial of many 

E arts of the world includes either a definite con- 
ict for the possession of the bride or features 
which ma^ he interpreted as survivals of this pro- 
cess. It IS verv doubtful, however, whether any 
people habitually obtain wives from without their 
tribe, though the Khonds of India are said to do 
so, and it is probable that the conflicts of wedding 
ceremonial are derived from other social processes, 
such as the custom of marrying relatives, which 
gave certain persons a vested interest in the 
women of their own community. The vogue of 
the cross-cousin marriage in southern India makes 
it probable that a conflict which takes place be- 
tween the husband and Ms wife’s consin in some 
parts of Malabar is a survival of that form of 
marriage in which the cousin had a proscriptive 
right to the bride. 

It is probable that many of the other customs 
which have been regarded as survivals of the cap- 
ture of women from hostile tribes are rather the 
results of a social condition in which it was the 
custom that women should become the wives of 
certain members of their own community. 

22. Trial marriage. — Unions to which this term 
has been applied have been recorded among many 
peoples, but many, if not most, of these cases 
should be regarded as trials before marriage rather 
than as examples of marriage in the sense in 
which the term is used in this article. Temporary 
unions are especially frequent where marriage is 
contracted with little or no ceremonial, and &ese 
cases shade off insensibly into trials before mar- 
riage on the one hand and into ease and frequency 
of divorce on the other. A union should be 
called a trial marriage only if there is a definite 
contract or ceremony entered upon with the 
condition that the union shall be annulled if it is 
unfruitful or if the parties to it wish to separate 
after a certain period. 

23. Social functions of relatives by marriage. — 
Marriage brings the partners to it into definite 
social relations with large groups of persons in 
whom they had previously no special interest. 
Among some peoples, and especially among those 
who use the classificatory system of relationship, 
these social functions may take very definite and 
well-established forms. Prominent among those 
is the custom of avoidance (see Kin, Kinship, TIL 
9) between a married person and his or her parents- 
in-law. The restrictions on conduct are usually 
most pronounced in the case of a man and his 
wife’s mother, and the avoidance in this case may 
he so strict that the two are not allowed to see 
one another or to be in the same house or even in 
the same village. A more frequent form of avoid- 
ance is that a man may not speak to his mother- 
in-law or may not, speak to her familiarly, and 
still more frequent is the custom that he may not 
use her personal name, bnt imust address her by 
fche appropriate term of relationship. A similar 


mode of conduct often accompanies the relation- 
ship of a man to his wife’s father, but usually the 
avoidance is less strict, and the avoidance between 
a woman and her husband’s parents is also, in 
general, less rigid than that between her husband 
and her parents. In some places certainly, and 
probably everywhere, these customs of avoidance 
are definitely associated with the idea of the likeli- 
hood of sexual relations between those who avoid 
one another, but the occurrence of similar customs 
of avoidance between persons of the same sex 
shows that this is not the only explanation. 

Similar customs of avoidance also occur between 
brothers- and sisters-in-law, using these terms in 
the classificatory sense ; but they are usually less 
strict, and often limited to prohibition of the use 
of the personal name or *of familiar conversation. 
Often these customs are combined with certain 
duties on the part of these relatives towards one 
another — duties which may be summed up as those 
of mutual helpfulness. This is especially the case 
with the relationship of brother-in-law. Some- 
times the duty of helping one another goes so far 
that a man may use any of the property of bis 
brother-m-law. Sometimes the men must defend 
one another in case of danger, while the presence 
of the relatives on different sides may put an end 
to a fight. Still another duty sometimes assigned 
to these relatives is that one must dig the grave or 
take the leading part in the funeral ceremonies of 
the other. 

This combination of customs of avoidance with 
the obligation of mutual helpfulness may possibly 
be explained as having grown out of the relations 
which arise when marriages habitually take place 
between hostile peoples, or they may be the result 
of the marriages which form part of the process of 
fusion of two peoples. 

24. Marriage ceremonial. — The rites accom- 
panying marriage vary greatly in duration and 
complexity among different peoples. Sometimes 
they are so fragmentary that they can hardly be 
said to exist, while in other cases the ceremonial 
may consist of rites of the most diverse and 
elaborate kinds, prolonged over weeks or months. 
In the lower forms of culture the ceremonial of 
marriage is, in general, scanty,^ especially where 
it is the custom to marry relatives. Its greatest 
complexity, on the other hand, is reached in India, 
south-eastern Asia, and the Malay Archipelago, 
the elaboration in the last region being almost 
certainly the result of Hindu influence. It is 
possible to distinguish certain mam varieties of 
ceremonial. Putting on one side feasting and 
adornment as the expression of aesthetic motives 
natural to any important event in social life, we 
find a number of ceremonies which are connected 
with the economic side of marriage. Such is the 
transmission of objects from the friends of one 
partner to those of the other which form the bride- 
price or dower. In some parts of the world, as in 
Melanesia, the transactions of this kind are 
numerous and complicated and form nearly the 
whole of the ceremonial. Sometimes, however, 
these transactions have aspects which suggest a 
religious character, especially in the customs of 
exchange which are so prominent in the ceremonies 
of Polynesia, Melanesia, and some N. American 
peoples. 

Another group of ceremonies which may have 
a motive chiefly economic is the conflicts and 
other features which are probably indications of 
interference with vested interests affected by the 
marriage, 

A large group of ceremonies consists of acts 
symbolic of features of marriage. Such are the 
joimhg of hands , and the tying together of gar- 
ments. Allied to these are the acts which seem 
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to show the superior status of one or other partner 
to the union. Thus the superiority^ of the bride- 
groom may be symbolized bjr presenting him with a 
whip or by his boxing the bride^s ears, and possibly 
tying the tdli in India and the use of the wedding 
ring of our own ceremony may have had a similar 
meaning. Elsewhere, as in Morocco, the bride 
may perform various acts, such as riding a pack- 
saddle, which are designed to give her power over 
her husband. 

Similar to these are the many forms of rite in 
which bride and bridegroom eat together or march 
round a fire. Other rites, such as that of pouring 
rice or wheat on the head of the bride, probably 
have as their motive the desire to promote tlie 
fertility of the union, or to ensure an abundance of 
food for the household. 

Another large group of rites seems to be con- 
nected with the idea that some danger is atten- 
dant upon entrance into the marriage state. It 
may be that rites of this kind at marriage form 
part of a general custom of performing ceremonies 
at any transition from one period of life to another — 
the ‘ rites de passage ’ of A. van Gennep.^ Another 
motive may be the idea of the danger accompany- 
ing sexual intercourse to which so great an effect 
has been ascribed by Crawley.® 

Among features dependent on ideas of this kind 
may be mentioned the prolonged period which 
often has to elapse before consummation of the 
marriage is allowed, and the frequent customs 
according to which husband and wife are not 
allowed to see one another before a certain stage 
in the ceremonial. The many rites of purihcation, 
the assumption of new garments, and such dis- 
guises as dressing in the clothes of the opposite sex 
may also he of this order. It is probable that 
some rites of marriage are designed to impart to 
others the spiritual sanctity which is supposed to 
attach to newly-married persons. 

Many of the motives for ceremonial so far con- 
sidered are of the kind usually supposed to under- 
lie magic. Other features axe definitely religious 
in that they involve specific appeal to some higher 
power. Such are definite rites of sacrifice and 
prayer, while the practice of divination to discover 
whether the higher powers are propitious also falls 
under this head. 

Among most people of rude culture no part is 
taken by any person who can he regarded as a 
priest, hut, as definite religious motives come to 
actuate the ritual, its performance tends to pass 
more and more into the hands of a class of persons 
especially set aside for the performance of this and 
other religious functions. 

25. Marriage to inanimate objects. — In several 
parts of India it is the custom, under certain 
circumstances, that persons shall go through 
ceremonial marriages with such objects as a tree, 
a bunch of ffowers, a dagger, a sword, or an arrow. 
One occasion for this land of marriage is the 
entrance of a dancing-girl upon her career, the 
motive being apparently that, though the future 
occupation of the girl will render a husband super- 
fluous, she shall, nevertheless, he married. 

Another motive for this form of marriage is the 
belief in the unluckiness of certain numbers. 
Thus, to counteract the belief that a second 
marriage is unlucky, a widower may marry an 
inanimate object in order that his succeeding 
union with a woman shall be bis third marriage. 
It is probable, also, that marriage to a tree may, 
in some cases, especially where this forma a part 
of the ordinary marriage ceremonial, depend upon 
^ belief in the influence of the tree upon the off- 
spring, possibly in the future reincarnation of an 

1 Mites de passage, Paris, 1009. 

* The Mystic Rose, London, 1902. 


ancestor represented by, or whose representative 
is present in, the tree. 

26. Marriage after death. — ^In some parts of 
India the body of a girl who dies unmarried is the 
subject of marriage rites, while the marriage of 
dead bachelors seems to have been a feature of 
ancient Aryan culture {MBS ii. 22). The Aryan 
practice seems to have been connected with the 
custom of killing the wife on the death of her 
husband, and to have had as its motive the desire 
to provide the man with a wife in the life after 
death. We do not know the motive for the 
modern Indian practice. 

27. Widowhood. — In some parts of the world 
the re-marriage of widows is absolutely prohibited, 
and in others widows normally become the wives 
of certain relatives, while intermediate cases occur 
in which their marriage is allowed, but is not 
sub j ect to any special rules. Among many peoples, 
especially in the case of chiefs and more influential 
members of the community, wives are killed as 
part of the funeral ceremonies of their husbands, 
and there is reason to suppose that there is a 
connexion between this practice and the total pro- 
hibition of re-marriage, particularly as the latter 
practice is often found in the neighbourhood of 
places where the killing of wives on the death of 
the husband is or has been practised. Two places 
where the association occurs are India and the 
Solomon Islands, and the connexion of the two 
practices is supported in the latter locality by the 
tact that widows undergo a period of seclusion 
after death, with features suggesting that the 
seclusion is intended to represent a ceremonial 
death. It would seem that the prohibition of 
re-marriage is adopted when the more extreme 
measure has been given up. 

Several cases in which a widow normally marries 
certain relatives have already been mentioned. 
Sometimes, especially in Africa, a son takes his 
father’s widow, excluding his own mother. Else- 
where a widow may be married by the sister’s son, 
or the son’s son, of the deceased husband ; but the 
most widely distributed form of union of this kind 
is that known as the levirate, in which a wife is 
taken by the brother of the deceased husband. 

28- Tiie levirate. — The best known example of 
this practice is that recorded in the OT, in which 
the custom is limited to the case iu which the 
dead husband has no children, the motive of the 
marriage being to raise up seed for the dead 
brother. The term is now used for any case in 
which a man marries his deceased brother’s wife, 
and in most cases the Biblical limitation and 
motives are not present. The practice may be 
based on the idea that a wife is property to he 
taken by the brother with other ^oods, or it may 
form part of the duty of guardianship over the 
children of the brother and be designed to prevent 
the management of the children’s property passing 
into the hands of a stranger whom the widow 
might otherwise marry. 

In India, and in some parts of Melanesia, the 
practice of the levirate is subject to the limitation 
that the widow of a man may be married only by 
his younger brother, a man having no right over 
his younger brother’s wife. It is not easy to see 
how this limitation can arise out of the motives 
for the practice already mentioned. It was sup- 
posed by McLennan that the levirate is a survival 
of polyandry, and it is possible that in these Indian 
and Melanesian cases the practice is derived from 
either polyandry or communal marriage, the limita- 
tion being connected with some social functions of 
the relationship between elder and younger brothei 
of which at present we have no knowledge. 

Though the OT motive does not wholly account 
for the custom of the levirate, it shows itself in 
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other forms among many peoples. In many parts 
of Africa a child horn to a widow even many years 
after the death of her husband is held to be the 
child of that husband, and the Dmkas of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan have a custom according to 
which a widow without male offspring who is 
beyond the age of child-birth will purchase a girl 
and pay a man to beget children by this girl for 
her dead husband. Again, where there is a need 
for male offspring, especially to perform^ religious 
rites, a man without sons call on his brother 
or some other man to beget children by his wife. 

29. Re-marriage of widowers. — We know of no 
people who prohibit the re-marriage of widowers, 
and the chief point of interest in this subject is 
the difference of attitude towards marrying with 
the deceased wife’s sister. It has already been 
mentioned that in polygynous unions it is often 
the custom to marry sisters, and among people 
who follow this custom and many others the 
wife’s sister is the natural spouse of a widower. 
Other peoples prohibit this form of union. Among 
many of these peoples the wife’s sister is regarded 
as a sister, a conventional relationship often shown 
in terminology, and the prohibition of marriage is 
definitely connected with this idea. It is an expres- 
sion of the general reprobation of marriage between 
persons who stand in the relationship of brother 
and sister, even when this relationship has come 
about through some social convention, and when 
the use of the term is only metaphorical. 

30. History of marriage. — Widely different 
views on this topic are at present current. On the 
one side are those who regard monogamy as the 
original state from which the other forms of 
marriage have developed ; on the other are those 
who believe that monogamy has come into exist- 
ence by a gradual process of evolution from an 
ori^al condition of complete promiscuity through 
an intermediate stage of group-marriage. Lewis 
Morgan, who has been the chief advocate of an 
original state of promiscnity, based his opinion on 
evidence which we now know to be fallacious, and 
at present not only do we have no knowledge of 
any promiscuous people, but there is also no valid 
evidence that a condition of general promiscuity 
ever existed in the past. 

The problem of group-marriage stands on a differ- 
ent footing. Whether the communistic unions of 
different parts of the world be regarded as marriage 
or not, there is no question that such unions exist, 
and there is much reason to believe that they have 
been more general in the past than they are at the 
present time. The nature of the classificatory 
system of relationship is most naturally explained 
by its origin in communistic conditions. Even if 
this view be accepted, however, it does not commit 
us to the position that this condition was once 
universal among mankind. It is possible that 
only some of the main varieties of mankind have 
been communistic. Still less does it follow that 
sexual communism was the primitive condition of 
mankind. No people now in existence can be 
regarded as primitive, or even as a sure representa- 
tive of primitive conditions. Even if it be accepted 
that sexual communism was once widely distributed 
or even universal, it would remain possible, if not 
probable, that it is not a primitive condition, but 
only represents a stage in the evolution of human 
society. Il, as there is much reason to believe, 
mankind originally lived in small groups, perhaps 
consisting only of parents and children, the 
original state would have been monogamy, and, if 
so, the wide prevalence of communistic forms of 
marriage must be ascribed to some factors which 
came into action as, the social group increased in 
size. Even if the classificatory system be founded 
in communistic conditions, it has features, such 


as the clear recognition of generations, which are 
most naturally explained by its growth out of a 
still earlier condition in which the unions between 
the sexes were monogamous, or were restricted to 
such small groups of persons as to approximate to 
that condition. 
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MARRIAGE (Celtic). — i, Gaul. — Polygamy 
does not seem to have been customary in Gaul, 
In the only passage that we have on the subject 
(Csesar, de Bell, Gall. vi. 19) the plural uxores 
is certainly due to the plural vtri. At the time 
of Gaul’s last struggle against the Romans every 
Gaul bound himself by a sacred oath neither to 
enter his house again nor to see his children, re- 
latives, or wife {uxorem, vii. 66) until he had ridden 
twice through the enemy’s lines. We know that, 
as in other places, the wife {uxor) brought a dowry, 
but the husband also added an equal amount taken 
from Ms own property. 

On the death of either husband or wife, the 
survivor received both portions, along with the 
revenues accumulated after marriage (vi. 19). 
Marriage was often employed as a means of 
securing political alliances ; thus Orgetorix gave 
his daughter to Dumnorix; and the latter had 
his mother wedded to a noble of the Bituriges, and 
married his sister and other female relatives into 
other cities (i. 3, 9, 18). The wife’s position, then, 
was very much superior to that of a slave. Plutarch 
relates that, before the Gauls had crossed the Alps, 
the women reconciled the opposing parties after a 
terrible civil war, and ever afterwards the Celts 
continued to admit their wives to their council 
when deliberating on peace and war, and to let the 
disputes with their allies be ruled by their wives’ 
judgment. An agreement was made, later, be- 
tween Hannibal and the Celts that, if the Celts 
had any grievance against the Carthaginians, the 
Carthaginian generMs would judge, and, if the 
Carthaginians had any complaints against the Celts, 
the case would he judged by the wives of the Celts 
{de MuL Virt. 6; cf. Polysenus, vii. 50). The 
numerous stories handed down to us by the ancients 
about the women of the Celts — Chiomara (Polyb. 
xxii. 21), Camma (Pint, de Mul. Virt. 20), Eponina 
(Tac. Rut. iv. 67), Gyptis (Athen. xiii. 38 ; Justin, 
xliiL 3) — seem to prove that the Celtic wife was not 
the passive being that the wife has remained among 
most barbarous peoples. Csesar, who often gives 
her the title of materfaimlias, relates nevertheless 
that, when a paterfamilias of high birth was about 
to die, his relations assembled, and, if there was 
any suspicion in connexion with his death, they 
cross-examined his wife like a slave ; if any delin- 
quency was proved, they put her to death by fire 
and all kinds of torments. But there is really 
nothing more in this' than the exercise of the power 
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of life and death which the ^paterfamilias had over 
his wife as well as his children (vi. 19). 

2. Ancient Britain and Ireland. — Among the 
ancient Britons the position of woman was quite 
different. The women were the common possession 
of ten or twelve husbands, especially of brothers, 
or of fathers and their sons ; but the children born 
from these unions belonged to the man who had 
married the woman first (Csesar, de Bell. Gall. v. 
14). Women were common property also m Cale- 
donia (Bio Cass. Ixxvi. 12 ; cf. Ixii. 6). In Ireland, 
it is stated, it was quite a natural thing for men 
to have intercourse with the wives of other men, 
with their mothers, or their sisters (Strabo, iv. 
V. 4 ; cf, Jerome, m Jovin. ii. 7), but we find a 
much more advanced social state among the Irish 
and Britons described in the ancient epics and the 
collections of laws and customs. 

3. Mediaeval Ireland.—In Ireland, although the 
wife might bring all her own personal belongings 
{tindl) with her, it was the husband first of all who 
provided a dowry {tinnscra) for his wife. This 
dowry consisted of metals (gold, silver, copper, 
brass), clothing, or cattle; sometimes it consisted 
in some condition to be fulfilled by the future 
husband. In fact, marriage was generally a sort 
of sale, for the laws stipulate that the wif e^s father 
has a right to the whole dowry for the first year, 
to two-thirds the second year, half the third year, 
and so on, his share decreasing until the twenty- 
fi 1st year, when the debt is cancelled; during all 
this time the wife has control of what remains of 
her dowry each year. As a rule, marriages were 
celebrated by preference on the first days of August, 
at the time of the Fair of Tailltenn, or in the 
month of November. Polygamy seems to have 
been practised, perhaps as an exception, a little 
before the Christian era. In any case, if it was 
very uncommon to have several wives of the free 
class, a king often had one or more concubines 
of a servile class in addition to his lawful wife 
{cUmuinter^ ‘first wife*). Kinship ties were not 
always an obstacle to marriage *. Lugaid, king of 
Ireland, married his mother ; and a king of Lein- 
ster had his two sisters as wives. 

The rights of the woman after marriage depended 
largely on her personal status in the community. 
In cases of separation for serious offence or by 
mutual consent, the wife received either the part 
of her dowry that was left her or what she brought 
on her marriage-day; in dividing the property, 
all that she had acquired by work and manu- 
factured articles was taken into account, and 
the very smallest details were controlled by 
law. 

4. Mediaeval Wales and Brittany.— -The laws 
of Wales show in their archaic parts a similar 
social state. The woman brought with her a dowry 
{agweddy) equal to half of what her brother would 
have {gwaddol)i and articles for her own use {argy^ 
freu ) ; she received from her husband a present 
proportionate to her position and payable on the 
morning after the consummation of the marriage 
{cowyll). The conditions of separation depended 
on how long the union had lasted. If it had con- 
tinued for a period of seven yes^rs all but three 
days, the belongings were divided equally between 
the couple ; but, if the wife left her husband before 
this time, and without good reason, she had no 
right to anything beyond her cowyll. Polygamy 
was forbidden. Fosterage seems to have been less 
wide-spread than in Ireland. 

The Britons who emigrated from Great Britain 
to Armorica in the 9th cent, called the dowry given 
by the husbapd to the wife enejpumrt^ ‘ face-price.* 
It was often property in land. Cf . also artt. Chil- 
dren (Celtic), Ethics and Morality (Celtic), 
Fosterage, n, 5 - 7 , 
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MARRIAGE (Christian). — I. The Christian 
ideal. — The NT does not profess to set forth any 
new law or theory of marriage. Our Lord’s answer 
to the Pharisees who questioned Him on the sub- 
ject of divorce (Mt 19^ Mk 10^) implies that the 
perfect ideal of marriage is sufficiently declared 
in the passage in Genesis which professes to record 
the original institution of the holy estate of matri- 
mony (Gn 2^®®^*). The teaching and legislation of 
the Christian Church on this subject may, there- 
fore, from one point of view, be regarded as a series 
of attempts to define more clearly and fully what 
is implied in the words of the original institution, 
and to enforce in practice the careful observance 
of the principles therein involved. 

It is, accordingly, not strange that the subject 
of marriage occupies a comparatively small space 
in the teachings of the NT, and is for the most 
part confined to general rules as to the behaviour 
of married people such as might very well have 
found a place in the teaching of any heathen 
philosopher. 

In the Gospels we have no direct reference to 
marriage, with the exception of our Lord’s de- 
liverances on the subject of divorce, which probably 
represent sayings uttered on different occasions, 
but which are, at any rate, all to the same purport : 
divorce is in itself sinful and inconsistent with 
the original divine institution of marriage. In the 
Epistles we have a number of practical exhorta- 
tions in which the duties of married persons are 
clearly declared. The supremacy of the husband 
as the head of the wife is recognized, and the duty 
of wifely obedience declared. Mutual love and 
consideration are urged with considerable insight, 
while the perfect unity of husband and wife as 
‘ one flesh * is duly emphasized.^ 

The NT, in fact, deals with marriage as an 
established social institution as it deals with other 
established institutions, laying down broad general 
principles of conduct, and demanding faithfulness 
and uprightness in the discharge of ^1 recognized 
duties. 

It was not necessary for the first Christian 
teachers to condemn polygamy, for in both the 
Grseco-Koman and the Jewish world in their time 
monogamy was the universal rule. Polygamy is 
not expressly forbidden in the OT, nor was it un- 
common in ancient Israel j but the Jewish teachers 
of the post-Exilic period had come to recomize 
that it was not consistent with the spirit of the 
original institution, which plainly demands the 
union of one man and one woman in marriage. 
Extra-matrimonial connexions might not be seri- 
ously condemned in the Gentile world, but, for the 
begetting of legitimate children, it was the rule 
that there should he only one wife to one husband. 
While it is safe to say, however, that monogamy 
is assumed throughout the NT, there is perhaps 
only one passage which a lover of proof texts 
could quote as distinctly forbidding polygamy, viz. 
1 Co 7^ ‘ Let each man have his own wife, and let 
each woman have her own husband.’ 

Yet, although the NT does not profess to put 
forth any new laws on the subject, xt is most true 
that the religion of the gospel has done inestimable 
service, not only in restoring and preserving preci- 

1 The pajsaeges of the NT dealing directly with marriage are 
Mt 6*1 iP-ia, Mk Lk 1018, Mt 222S-80, Mk 12l9*s» Lk 
Bo 714, 1 oo 616-18 7 Eph OolSia*. 1 Ti 

He 134 , 1 p 81^ 
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ous principles which were being forgotten in an 
age of luxury and grievous moral laxity, but also 
in changing profoundly men’s ideas of the marriage- 
relation and of its duties and responsibilities. This 
result is the direct outcome of the teaching of the 
NT. 

(1) The spirit and teaching of the NT tend to 
put the mutual love of husband and wife in the 
loremost place. Marriage has been described as 
a provision for the propagation of the race and the 
proper bringing up of children. The NT recog- 
nizes the importance of the Christian household 
and the rightful education of Christian children, 
hut does not describe this as the main object of 
marriage. Again, marriage has been regarded as 
a provision for the satisfaction of a natural desire 
and a restraint upon unbridled indulgence, St. 
Paul acknowledges that marriage serves this pur- 
pose, but does not give it any great prominence 
(1 Co 7®®^*). According to the book of Genesis, 
mapiage was instituted, in the first instance, to 
satisfy the need of man’s social nature. Because 
it was ‘not good that the man should be alone,’ 
because companionship with his fellows was neces- 
sary for the perfect development of his nature, 
marriage was instituted to provide him with the 
closest and most intimate form of companion- 
ship. Thus the words, ‘The twain shall become 
one flesh,’ imply much more than a merely carnal 
relationship — a thought which is instructively 
devel(med by St. Paul in Eph 5®^^* 

(2) it^ is not too much to say that our whole 
conception of the marriage - relation has been 
changed, and changed for the better, by the high 
and honourable position accorded to women in the 
NT, and the general improvement in the status 
of woman which has been brought about under 
Christian influence, and which has not yet, per- 
haps, reached its final goal, A system m which 
‘ there can be no male and female^ (Gal 3^®) so far 
as all blessings, privileges, and responsibilities aie 
concerned, under which husband and wife are 
taught to remember that they are ‘ joint-heirs of 
the grace of life’ (1 P 3'^), must of necessity tend 
to elevate, and, if it may he so expressed, to 
equalize, the marriage-relation. 

When JSt. Paul compares the marriage-bond to 
the union between Christ and the Church, he is, 
no doubt, making use of a very familiar idea fre- 
qtuently expressed by the OT prophets, and apply- 
ing it to the Christian community. It is easy to 
see, however, that the substitution of Christ— our 
brother — for the awful Jahweh of the OT makes 
all the difference in the world, th& essential differ- 
ence, in fact, between the old world conception 
and that of the Christian Church. The ancient 
Romans had a high ideal of the sanctity of married 
life— an ideal which, as the very bitterness of the 
satirists proves, was not wholly lost m the terrible 
immorality of the times when Christianity made 
its appearance. Nevertheless, among Jews and 
Romans alike, as also, to a considerable extent, 
among the Greeks, the relation of the wife to the 
husband was, to all intents and purposes, that of 
a slave to her master. Under the gospel the 
superiority of the husband is more that of the 
arent to the child or, rather, of a protecting ’ 
rother to a sister. It is sometimes asserted that 
the terms in which the supremacy of the husband 
apd the duties of obedience and reverence on the 
mfe?s part are put forth in the NT are too strong 
to be in harmony with our ideas to-day, and that 
we have, in fact, passed beyond the point of view 
of the NT. If so, this very advance is the natural 
and necessary outcome of the gospel just as truly 
as the abolition of slavery— another social institu- 
tion which is nowhere directly condemned in the 
NT. It may he argued on rational grounds that 


the natural characteristics of the sexes must in- 
volve a certain superiority and controlling power 
on the man’s side in the nuptial relation ; but such 
questions cannot be decided by the mere appeal to 
isolated texts of the Bible. 

I (3) The union of the sexes has been purified, 

I and the happiness of the married relation secured, 
by the absolute prohibition of every kind of extra- 
matrimomal connexion. Such connexions were 
regarded with absolute indifference by the Greeks, 
and, in consequence, the temporary connexion 
with the iraLpa, or courtesan, came to he much 
more highly valued than the legitimate marriage, 
to the manifest inju:^ of the home life and the 
status of the lawful wife. By the Romans, it may 
be said, such connexions, though not so lightly 
regarded as among the Greeks, were, on the 
whole, regarded with contemptuous indifference. 
Although the case was different, so far as the 
Jewish law was concerned, we cannot doubt that 
the Jews would be much mfluenced by the prevail- 
ing tone of thought m the Gentile world and would 
imbibe something of the very lax principles of 
morality current in their day. All such con- 
nexions are emphatically condemned in the NT, 
and^ it is expressly taught that the physical con- 
nexion of itself involves the obligation of the 
marnage-bond (see 1 Co 6^®). 

(4) The gospel emphatically condemned divorce 
as essentially sinful. In ancient Rome divorce 
was regarded as in some sense dishonourable, 
and therefore undesirable. For five hundred and 
twenty years it was boasted that divorce was un- 
known in Rome (Val. Max. ii. 1), and the very 
bitterness with which the satirists denounce the 
laxity of their time in this matter shows that 
the old idea has not yet been wholly lost. Never- 
theless, it is only too evident that, in the time 
of luxury and advanced civilization in which the 
gospel was first preached, divorce was coming to 
he looked upon with the utmost indifference as a 
commonplace fact in ordinary social life. 

The Jews had no doubt as to the lawfulness of 
divorce (cf. art. ‘Divorce,’ in JEiv, [1903] 624-628), 
and it is probable that Mt 19® most truly represents 
the form of their question to our Lord. They de- 
sired to have His opinion, not on the question of 
the lawfulness of divorce, hut as to the causes for 
which divorce might be legitimately instituted. 
Our Lord’s answer declares the essential sinfulness 
of divorce as inconsistent with the original institu- 
tion of marriage. 

(5) The teaching of St. Paul about marriage as 
the symbol or analogue of the mystical union of 
Christ with His Church (Eph has had a pro- 
found effect on Christian thought, elevating and 
purifying the conception of marriage. Marriage 
lor the Christian is something more than the 
ordinary social institution ; it is, above everything 
else, * a holy estate.’ Man and wife are no longer 
twain, hut one flesh. This, as has already been 
pointed out, implies more than a merely physical 
imion. How much more? It may be said that 
it implies a perfect union of love and aflbotion, and 
entire community of aims and interests, as also of 
worldly possessions, and a perfect mutual under- 
standing. This positivist explanation may perhaps 
seem sufficient to the modern mind ; but it is easy 
to see that the comparison with the spiritual union 
between Christ and the Church might, to Hellenic 
readers, very naturally suggest something more, 
something in the nature oi a metaphysical basis 
for the union of aims, affections, and interests. 
This basis may be conceived as a sort of mystic, 
or, possibly, psycho-physical bond, uniting the two 
spirits so as to form a kind of single personality. 
It is quite conceivable— we may even say that 
it is probable — that some such idea was m the 
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mind of the Apostle. The idea may not seem 
altogether absurd to a modern metaphysician j 
but, if it should seem inconceivable, we are 
not bound to defend the infallibility of St. Paul’s 
metajihysics, and may be quite satisfied with 
the simple, positive, and practical view of the 
union. 

It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that 
this idea of a mystic or psycho-physical bond 
formed in matrimony is, essentially, that sacra- 
mental view of marriage which was authoritatively 
defined in the Middle Ages, which is still the 
accepted doctrine of the Koman and Eastern 
churches, and which has had important practical 
consequences for Christian thought and CShristian 
life.i 

2 . Marriage rites and ceremonies. — The history 
of the rites and ceremonies accompanying marriage 
belongs properly to the sphere of the Christian 
antiquarian; but, inasmuch as those rites and 
ceremonies have been the subject of mystical inter- 

g retation on the part of Christian theologians, and 
ave thus acquired a certain religious significance, 
a brief notice of them may well find a place in the 
present article. 

Marriage-celebrations in all times and in all 
countries have been either essentially religious 
functions or, at all events, accompanied by religions 
rites and ceremonies. The solemnization of mar- 
riage by a religious ceremony is, therefore, no new 
thing peculiar to the Christian Church. In fact, 
there is not a single feature in the marriage- 
services of the Christian communities that cannot 
be traced hack to the sponsalia, or to the 
nuptial ceremonies, of the Roman Empire. On 
the other hand, the form of our Christian ser- 
vices, the ministerial benediction, and the clear 
expression of Christian doctrine in prayers and 
exhortations have helped to preserve alivlng sense 
of the peculiar sanctity of marriage as taught in 
the NT. 

Marriage is, in the first place, an affair of the 
family. In the earliest period the Christian con- 
gregation regarded itself as a spiritual family, and 
the life and concerns of every member of the con- 
gregation were of intimate mterest to the whole 
body. No member of the congregation ought to 
enter upon so important a step as the contract of 
matrimony without the advice and approval of the 
whole congregation. This is implied in the words 
of Ignatius: 

vpirrei T0t5 ya/4ot)crt koX raiff jya/i/WV/LLeVais ^ fiSTol Top 

€‘nurK6ira\j ttjv tvuariv 'jroteto'flat, tva 6 ydfiot icard Kvpiov /cal /xtj 
/ car* im-Ov/xCav (JSp. ad Polpcarp. v,). 

It is inconceivable, therefore, that the celebration 
of marriage should not have been accompanied 
foom the very first with suitable acts of Christian 
worship, or that the accustomed marriage-rites 
should not have been celebrated as a solemn rS igious 
function. With the expansion of the Church and 
the consequent weakening of the close bond of 
social union between members of the same con- 
gregation, the necessity for ecclesiastical sanction 
for marriage would be less strongly felt, and mar- 
riages might be contracted without any formal 
benediction. 

The testimony of the Fathers, from the middle 
of the 3rd cent, onwards, shows that what we 
should now describe as civil marriages were not 
unknown, perhaps were not uncommon, hut at the 
same time were strongly discountenanced by the 
Church. It is evident that the general feeling in 
the Church was very much the same as it is to-day. 
Wkile a religious ceremony was not required as a 
condition of Christian communion, it was felt that 
the right and proper course was for all Christian 

1 Whenever the sacramental idea is referred to in this article, 
it may be t£^en that the idea herein explained is meant. 

2 J. B. laghtfoot prefers yotnowrous. 


people marrying honourably to seek the benediction 
of the Church upon their union. ^ 

From the 6th cent, onwards there can be little 
doubt that the celebration of marriage with ecclesi- 
astical benediction was the almost universal custom. 
The inference which has sometimes been drawn 
from the fact that about a.d. 802 Charlemagne 
prohibited marriage without benediction (Capit. 
vii, 363) and that so late as A.D. 900 Leo the 
Philosopher issued a similar edict {Noml. 89), that 
purely civil marriages were very common up to the 
end of the 8th or 9th cent,, is not borne out by 
anything that we know of those ages. 

Nevertheless, marriage without benediction, 
though thus condemned by the civil law, was, if 
otherwise unobjectionable, regarded as valid in the 
Church up to the time of the Council of Trent. 
That Council (A.D. 1563, sess. xxiv.) decreed that 
henceforth no marriage should be considered valid 
unless celebrated by a priest in the presence of 
at least two other witnesses. The decree, indeed, 
clearly expresses the principle that the ceremony 
is not of tne essence of tlie sacrament, the matter 
of which remains, as before, the consent of the 
parties ; hut it claims the right on the part of the 
Church to regulate the conditions under which a 
valid marriage can be celebrated. The decree holds 
good only in those countries in which the decrees 
of the Council have been published. 

In the Eastern Churches the Confession of Peter 
Mogilas of Kieff (A.D. 1640), in which the priestly 
benediction, the accustomed formularies, and the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit are declared to be 
essentials of marriage, is regarded as authoritative. 

The marriage-ceremonies in use all over the 
Christian world for hundreds of years past contain 
elements derived from two sources, viz. the mon- 
salkti^ the ancient ceremony of betrothal, anti the 
nupticBy or marriage-ceremony proper. The solemn 
troth-plight, the Joining of' hands, and the giving 
and receiving of a ring or rings with certain gifts 
of money— the arrlm, pledge of the dowry— were 
the principal features of the betrothal ceremony. 
The veiling of the bride, the crowning of the bride 
and bridegroom, the formal handing over of the 
bride by her parent or guardian to the care of the 
bridegroom, the solemn declaration of the comple- 
tion of the contract, and the bringing home of the 
bride in triumphal procession to her future home 
were the accustomed nuptial ceremonies. The 
priestly benediction may perhaps be considered as 
the distinctively Christian addition to the ancient 
ceremonies, yet even this may have been simply 
a special sanctification of the ancient congratula- 
tions of the family ; it is even possible that in the 
Christian service there was some attempt to recall 
the ancient confarreatio^ which had by Christian 
times become practically obsolete, but which, with 
its accompaniment of sacrifice and solemn bene- 
dictions, was the only form recognized by Roman 
law for the celebration of an absolutely indissoluble 
marriage. The reference to the demand for ten 
witnesses in St. Ambrose® would naturally suggest 
the ooTifarrmtio. Old customs are often preserved 
in an imperfect fashion even when they have 
become obsolete (see Maheiagie [Roman]). 

1 The foUowiDg- passai^esl may be referred to as bearing out 
the view here preseutea : Olem. Alex;. Pmd, ili. 11, Strom* iv, 
20 ; Tert. ad uxor* h.. 9, cEe Fudic* 4 (tWs passage is worth 
quoting in full : ‘ Ideo penes noa, oecultae quoque coniunctiones, 
id esb non prius apud ecscleslam professae, iuxta moechiam et 
torn icationem iudioariperloiitantur, Nec mde consertae obteutu 
matrimonii crimen eludantO ; Ambrose, JSp* xix. 7, condemmng 
mixed marriages with unbelievers, which the Church censured, 
but could not whoEy prevent in tpe earlier centuries ; Synesius, 
bishop of Pfcolemais, ox, ; Basil, Bp. xvii., canon 69, etc, 

2 ‘Ham SI inter decern testes confectis sponsallbus, puptiia 
consummati?, quaevis f^mina yiro ooniuncta mortali non sine 
magno perioulo perpetrat adulterinm" Lapm virginis con- 
secratcBt v.). This passage may, of course, simply refer to the 
old Eoman custom by way of example. 
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There is no express evidence that the veiling of 
the bride formed part of the Roman ceremonies of 
betrothal ; it seems rather to have been confined 
to the nuptials proper. In Tertullian’s time, 
however, it was a betrothal ceremony amongst 
Christians, the bride continuing to wear the 
betrothal veil from the time of the betrothal to 
the wedding-day (Tert. de Vvrg. mlandiSy xi.). 

A passage m Tertullian would seem to imply 
that the giving of a ring, though a harmless 
heathen custom, was not practised by Christians 
in his day [de Idolol. xvi.). This may have been 
the case with some of the stricter or more old- 
fashioned Christians, hut the universal custom of 
the Church from the 4th cent, onwards would 
seem to show that the giving of the ring had 
always been generally practised. 

The crowning of the hride and bridegroom was 
condemned by Tertullian as implying acknow- 
ledgment of heathen deities. Yet it continued to 
be commonly practised in the 'Western Church long 
after his day. In the Eastern Clmrch it prevails 
to the present day, and is regarded as the most 
important part of tne marriage-ceremony, marriage 
in the East being often described as ‘ the crowning,’ 

That sponsaha and actual nuptials were still 
regarded as distinct ceremonies, between which an 
interval of time might elapse, up to the middle of 
the 9th cent., is evident from the letter of Pope 
Nicholas I. to the Bulgarians (a.d. 865 cxix. 
980]), in which he treats of the mariiage customs 
of the Western Church. It is, however, most 
probable that from much earlier times the two 
ceremonies had been generally combined in practice. 
Pormal sponsalia were not required by Roman 
law, and were frequently omitted. In such cases 
it would be natural that the giving of the ring, 
the troth-plight, and other espousal ceremonies 
would take place at the actual marriage. The 
Anglican custom of celebrating the first part of 
the marriage-service in the body of the (jhurch, 
while the concluding prayers and benediction are 
said at the altar, is a vestige of the ancient dis- 
tinction between espousals and marriages. 

3. Asceticism and marriage.— The idea that 
there is something necessarily impure and degrad- 
ing in the union of the sexes in marriage, or that, 
at all events, marriage must be regarded as a 
somewhat grudging concession to human weakness, 
finds no place m the teaching of the NT. Not- 
withstanding the strict inculcation of the general 
principle of self-denial, there is nothing to suggest 
that the celibate or virgin state is in any way 
higher or holier than the estate of marriage. 
There is just one passage, in the Apocalypse of 
Jahn (14^), which, however interpreted, seems to 
imply a preference for the virgin state 5 otherwise 
the NT gives no support to the doctrine. If St. 
Paul prefers the unmarried state, it is on purely 
utilitarian grounds, because of the greater freedom 
from worldly cares enjoyed by the unmarried. If 
we may accept the Pastoral Epistles as his, or as 
expressing his mind, the Apostle thought it most 
desirable that younger widows should contract a 
second manage. Yet, inasmuch as what we may 
call ascetic ideas were widely prevalent, not only 
among the Essenes {q.v,) in Judaism, but in certain 
circles in the heathen world, it is very likely that 
such ideas were to some extent prevalent m the 
Church from the very first. The awful prevalence 
of vice and immorality, the consequent demand for 
a resolute fight against those * fleshly lusts which 
war against the. soul,’ and a sense of the strength 
of sensual desires and impulses would naturally 
create a feeling of repulsion against all forms of 
indulgence, even the most innocent, in those newly 
aroused to a desire for a new and higher life. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that from the middle of 


the 3i'd cent, the ascetic view should have taken a 
firm hold on the Christian Church and should have 
speedily become the predominant and, in fact, 
universally accepted view. The rise of monasticism 
and the admiration aroused by the devotion of the 
monastics and also, from the middle of the 4th 
cent, , the intensified worldliness of the now fashion- 
able Church would naturally foster the growth of 
the ascetic ideal. The command, *Love not the 
world ’ (iJn 2^®), had to find some new interpretation 
when the world was no longer a professedly heathen 
world, hut a community of nominal Christians. 
The doctrine of the earlier Gnostics, Basilidians, 
Saturninians, Encratites, etc., and of the Mani- 
chseans, of the essential sinfulness of conjugal 
union was, of course, formally condemned, but in 
the extravagant laudations of virginity in the 
wiitings of St. J erome, and even the more moderate 
utterances of St. Augustine, the disparagement of 
the married state sometimes approaches very closely 
to the views of those heretics. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the doctrine of the superiority of the 
virgin state firmly held its ground, and led to 
many extravagances. But the teaching of the NT 
and the constant witness of the Church served at 
all events as a safeguard against the worst results 
of the disparagement of marriage. 

It was not until the Reformation of the 16th 
cent, that any serious attempt was made to vindi- 
cate the claims of healthy home life and happy 
marriage to a position of equality with the virgin 
state. In Luther’s eyes all monastic vows were 
essentially sinful {de Votis monasticis, 1521), and, 
in general, the Reformers maintained a similar 
position. The question of the superiority of vir- 
ginity became an essential point of controversy 
between the Roman Catholics and their opponents, 
and the Council of Trent (sess. 24, can. x.) con- 
demned with anathema the doctrine of the equality 
of the married state with, or its superiority over, 
the state of celibacy,^ 

The objection to second marriages, which were 
discouraged by the Church and absolutely forbidden 
by the Montanists, was one result of the ascetic 
spirit. This we should now regard as a mere 
harmless eccentricity of no serious importance in 
the history of Christian thought ; hut it is far 
otherwise with another result of the ascetic move- 
ment — the enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy. 

It is significant that it was in the course of the 
3rd cent, that the question of the propriety of 
clerical marriage seems first to have become 
prominent. Hitherto the clergy, like other Christ- 
ian men, might he married or not, according to 
their discretion. Those who held the essential 
superiority of the celibate life would naturally 
consider that the clergy, as especially belonging 
to the class of holy peisons, should be unmarried. 
At all events, in the 3rd cent, it came to be recog- 
nized that, as each man should * abide in that 
calling wherein he was called ’ (1 Co 7^®), the clergy 
should not contract marriage after their ordination. 
Decisions to this effect are found in the canons of 
some local synods, though the Council of Ancyra 
{A.D. 314) made an exception in the case of 
deacons, who, before ordination, should inform the 
bishop if they intend to marry. Erom this posi- 
tion it was a natural step to the view that after 
ordination clerics should cease to maintain con- 
jugal relations with their wives — a view which 
could scarcely have been put forth except by 
a council of celibates. The Council of Elvira 
(Illiberis; A.D. 305) laid down this rule under 
penalty of deprivation. The ecumenical Council 

1 In some of his Homilies— e.gr. Sebrews, serm. in /SferapAiw, 
serm, 1 — ChrJ^ostom strongly asserts the equal blessedness of 
the married state. Jovini^, the opponent of St. Jerome, was 
a warm advocate of the same view, but the general consensus of 
Christian opinion was on the other side 
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of Nicaea (a.d. 325) was restrained from passing a 
similar ordinance only by the emphatic protest of 
the Martyr Confessor Paphnutms, who pleaded 
earnestly in favour of the perfect sanctity of 
married life. From the close of the 4bh cent, the 
principle that the clergy ought to be celibates was 
universally adopted in theory in the Western 
Church. Pope Biricius (A.D. 385) in his Epistle to 
Himerius {FL xiii. 1132 if.), described by H. H. 
Milman ^ as ‘ the first authentic Decretal, the first 
letter of the Bishop of Rome, which became a law 
to the Western Church,’ absolutely interdicted the 
marriage of the clergy. Nevertheless, all through 
the Middle Ages, despite the zealous efforts of men 
like Boniface i., St. Gregory the Great, St. Anselm, 
and St. Dunstan, despite papal edicts and decrees 
of councils, the marriage of the clergy continued 
to exist in every part of Europe. It was regarded 
in general with indifference, sometimes with ap- 
proval, by the laity, and was zealously contended 
for as a right by the secular clergy. Even after 
the vigorous crusade of Hildebrand (1020-85), 
the ‘scandal,’ as it was considered, of ‘clerical 
concubinage’ maintained its existence here and 
there, though it was probably never after Hilde- 
brand’s time regarded with the same indifference 
as before. 

In the Eastern Church the rule of celibacy has 
never been imposed on the inferior clergy. By the 
6th Council of Constantinople (in Trullo; a.d, 
680) the marriage of clerics after ordination was 
forbidden, but for those married before ordination, 
with the exception of the bishops, the continuance 
of conjugal relations was permitted ; the wife of a 
bishop was compelled either to become a deaconess 
or to retire into a convent. For all practical pur- 
poses this remains the rule of the Eastern Churches 
to the present day, except that marriage is not 
merely permissible but compulsory for the parish 
priest, who must, however, be married before 
ordination. The bishops are chosen from the 
ranks of the monastics, so that no parish priest 
can look forward to promotion to the highest posi- 
tion in his Church. 

4. Ecclesiastical law and Church discipline. — 
The Christian Church from the very beginning was 
constituted as an organized society or, at all events, 
as a closely connected congeries of societies claim- 
ing as a right and duty to exercise moral super- 
vision and discipline over individual^ members. 
Church law and ecclesiastical jurisdiction are, 
then, no late outgrowth or corruption of primitive 
Christianity, but trace their origin to the earliest 
time, and even to the days of the Apostles, It was 
inevitable that in the Apostolic Age such questions 
connected with marriage should arise as would be 
considered suitable for the judgment of the com- 
munity. In 1 Co 7 we have an interesting example 
of such questions and of the apostolic method of 
dealing with them. The saying of Ignatius as to 
the necessity of submitting a proposed marriage- 
contract for the approval ot the bishop has already 
been quoted. 

Nor is it at all surprising that matters connected 
with marriage should have, from the Apostolic 
Age until now, occupied an important ;^ace in 
ecclesiastical legislation. From the civil side, 
marriage is regarded as a legal contract which 
must be regulated for practical purposes by the 
State. From the Christian point of view, ma:^iage 
is a holy estate which the Church may claim to 
regulate in the highest interests of religion and 
morality. Experience shows that there must ever 
be a possibility of conflict between the two juris- 

1 KisL of Latin CJiHstimitj/y London, 1872, i. 97 ; see also 
A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the Hist, of the Eastern Church, do. 
1861, leott. i, and r. ; H. O. Eomanoff, Rites and Customs of the 
GrecO’Russum Church, do. 1868; PhotiuB, Eomocanon, rotls, 
1616 


dictions, and that, consequently, difficulties in 
practice may often result. 

‘ Aliae sunt leges Oaesarum, alias Ohristi ; aliud Papianus allud 
Paulua nosterpraecepit’ (Jerome, Ep. Ixxvii, 3). 

But, while in theory it is very simple to say that 
the Christian must at all^ events give the ‘ leges 
Christi ’ the first place in his obedience, in practice 
he may often find himself confronted with the 
question whether a law or supposed law of the 
(church must really be received as a divine ordi- 
nance. So long as the Church was a small and 
uninfluential body in the heathen world, it did 
not much matter whether its regulations for the 
discipline of its members came into conflict with 
generally received opinions or not, and, as a 
general rule, in the earlier centuries CJiristians 
were content to abide by the rulings of their 
ecclesiastical authorities, though even then we 
have reason to believe that Church censures were 
sometimes defied or evaded when Christians wished 
to avail themselves of some legal right in opposition 
to the rule of the community. The case of mixed 
marriages with Jews or pagans, which often took 
place despite the ecclesiastical prohibitions, is an 
example in point. 

In the Middle Ages the matter was settled by 
allowing marriage, for Christians at all events, to 
become entirely an affair of the Church. Much 
laxity of observance might prevail, and the lawless 
men of the mediseval period might often flout the 
wholesome restraints 01 the law j the princes of the 
Frankish, Teutonic, and other new nations might 
decline to abandon their ancient right to have a 
plurality of wives ; but, none the less, it was fully 
recognized that the Church’s jurisdiction in such 
matters ought to be respected as supreme.^ It is in 
the modern period, since the Reformation, that 
the question of the two jurisdictions and the proper 
relawons of the one to the other has come into 
prominence and has given occasion to many practi- 
cal difficulties arising from the conflict of two 
different ideals. The Reformers vindicated the 
claims of the State and of the civil magistrate as 
against the extravagant claims of the mediaeval 
Church, holding that the laws of the Christian 
State must be regarded as Christian laAvs and must 
he obeyed, and that no law-abiding citizen should 
be subjected to Church censure or other social 
inconvenience for neglecting some ecclesiastical 
ordinance, so long as he did nothing illegal or 
dishonourable. It was, of course, understood that 
no law contrary to the teaching of the gospel 
should be obeyed. The Roman Catholic party, on 
the other hand, while in general admitting the 
duty of obedience to the law of the State, held that 
it was the province of the Church to define what 
should or should not be considered lawful in the 
matter of marriage. Both parties would agree 
that the object of all marriage laws should be to 
safeguard purity and morality, and would probably 
admit that the Church had no right to impose any- 
thing in opposition to the law of the State, unless 
it were in some sort necessary for that object ; but 
the Reformers would by no means concede to their 
opponents that it was for the Church to impose any 
regulations which it pleased, whether in conformity 
with the laws of the State or not. The two ques- 
tions which in modem times have given occasion to 
most difficulty have been the question of divorce 
and the question of the conditions of valid matri- 
mony. 

(a) Divorce. — Divorce, in the strict and proper 
acceptance of the term, means the complete 
rupture of the marriage-bond, the persons divorced 

S lefb free to marry again. Canonists and 
5gians^ however, frequently apply the term 
to what is more properly called * separation * or, 
when sanctioned by legal process, ‘ judieiai separa- 
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tion,’ in whicli the vinculum is not supposed to he 
broken and re-marriage is, therefore,^ not per- 
missible. The latter is described as dimrtium a 
mmsa et thoro^ in contradistinction to the more 
complete divortium a vinculo matrimonii. 

It has been universally admitted that adultery 
and, perhaps, some other grave offences justify the 
separation of man and wife. Such separation is, 
indeed, contrary to the high Christian ideal of 
marriage 5 but under the new dispensation, as 
under the old, it is necessary for the hardness of 
men’s hearts in this imperfect world to make pro- 
vision for occasional failures to attain the perfect 
ideal. But, while this is the case with regard to 
separation, there has been considerable difference 
of opinion on the more difficult question of divorce 
in the proper sense of the word. The broad general 
principle is that divorce is something which ought 
not to be, that it ought not even to be thought of 
as a possibility by Christian people. But is the 
broad general principle to be regarded as a law 
binding universally and unconditionally? If any 
exceptions are to be allowed, in what cases do they 
apply ? Should man and woman stand on the same 
footing as regards the right to claim divorce ? 
Should any difference be made between cases where 
both partners are professing Christians and those 
in which one is an unbeliever or a heretic ? These 
and similar questions have from century to century 
occupied the attention of Christian teachers and 
le^slatois. 

The teaching of our Lord on this subject, as it 
has come down to us, is found in four passages in 
the Synoptic Gospels, viz. Mt 5^^*- 19®“^ Mk 10 ^“^^, 
and L'k 16^®. In Mark and Luke the prohibition 
of divorce and re-marriage is absolute and un- 
qualified ; in Matthew the qualifications * saving for 
the cause of fornication," ‘ except for fornicationV 
a^'e added. Roman Catholic divines and those 
Anglicans who adopt the stricter view maintain 
that, as each Gospel must be taken in and by itself 
as authoritative, the passage in Mark must he 
accepted as the decisive rule for Christians, while 
the qualified statement in Matthew must he under- 
stood as merely giving sanction to separation ‘a 
mensa et thoro ’ in case of adultery. 

On the other hand, it is contended that the 
ordinary rules of exegesis require us to interpret 
the unqualified statements in Mark and Luke 
by the fuller and more balanced statement in 
Matthew, so that we must not take each Gospel as 
an independent entity, but must compare one with 
another to ascertain what Christ really taught. 
Moreover, it is contended that, when lie spoke 
about divorce, our Lord must have had in mind 
the complete severance of the marriage-bond, since 

attach to the wmrd. It is pointed out t?iat the 
sayings in Mark and Luke are simply ordinary 
examples of the method of the great Prophet, who 
was accustomed to set forth broad principles in an 
absolute and sometimes an extreme form, leaving 
it to His people to apply His teachings with all the 
necessary qualifications in the manner of legisla- 
tion to their individual cases and needs. That 
this principle has always been recognized in the 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount with- 
out in the least detracting from the supreme value 
of that great utterance cannot well be denied. 
Our Lord as teacher was a prophet rather than 
a legislator. Hence it is maintained that the 
passage in Matthew may be taken as a fuUer 
expression of the Lord’s mind than the briefer 
passages in the other Gospels, that we have His 
express sanction for divorce in case of adultery, 
with consequent permission to marry again in the 
case of the innocent partner. It is not, of course, 

1 iraptKthi Aoyov iropvdas, (S^) ; vopveCif (19»). 


denied that, if the bond is broken, it is broken 
alike for both partners, but, as the guiltv partner 
is, or has been, living in notorious sin, and can give 
no evidence of repentance except by abstaining 
altogether from marriage, such guilty partner must 
necessarily he refused the Church’s benediction in 
the case of re-marriage. The latter principle has 
been invariably and universally accepted. 

Although it is evident that adultery affects the 
marriage relation more closely than any other 
offence, yet it may fairly be said that there are 
other things which may make married life so in- 
tolerable, and the perfect ideal union so impossible, 
that, if divorce or separation be allowed at all, the 
grounds for such separation ought not in reason to 
be confined to the one offence of adultery. This 
difficulty was met by many of the Fathers by show- 
ing, on good Scriptural authority, that idolatry, 
covetousness, unnatural offences, etc., might rightly 
be classed under the heading of spiritual adultery. 
There is probably no more than a formal difference 
between this and the argument which appeals most 
forcibly to modern minds— that there are offences 
which make married life so intolerable that there 
can be no restoration of affection, that, where the 
tie of affection has been absolutely destroyed, the 
real vinculum has been ruptured, and that, there- 
fore, such offences may rightly be put in the same 
category as conjugal infidelity in the strict sense 
of the word.^ 

The passages in the Synoptic Gospels have been treated as 
they stand in the NT without any reference to the results of 
modern criticism ; it will be generally admitted that such treat- 
ment is justified in dealing with ethical or doctrinal questions. 
It must, however, he acknowledged that the recent higher 
criticism of the Synoptic Gospels has thrown a new light upon 
the matter and, to a certain extent, strengthened the case of 
those who condemn divorce absolutely. A large and increasing 
number of competent critics are of opinion that the qualifica- 
tion, * except for the cause of fornication,’ formed no part of 
our Lord’s teaching (e.gr., A. B. Bruce, H. Weiss, H. H. Wendt, 
P. W Schmiedel, B. W. Bacon, C. G. Montefiore), and that He 
forbade divorce simply and absolutely The four passages are 
reduced to two. The passage Lk 16^8, probably derived from 
the source Q, may be regarded as the original and genuine 
form which has been edited by the first Evangelist in Mt 633. 
It is quite evident that Mt 193-9 and Mk are but slightly 
different versions of the same conversation, while everyth!^ 
goes to show that the form in Mark is the original (see W. 0. 
Allen, /CC, *St. Matthew,’® Edinburgh, 1912, aa loc,).^ 

If the modem critical view is generally accepted, 
it will, no doubt, be admitted that the case of those 
who absolutely condemn divorce will be somewhat 
strengthened, but it is not likely that the existing 
state of opinion on the whole will be very much 
affected. The acceptance of the critical view will 
simply bring into greater prominence the fact that 
questions of this kind have never really been de- 
cided on grounds either of exegesis or of authority 
pure and simple, but that our interpretation of our 
Lord’s teaching has always been guided by moral 
and theological consid erations. The saving clauses, 
irapeKTbs \6yov Tropvelas and M wopvelg., may be 
admitted to be early notes of interpretation added 
by the Church — a reminiscence, perhaps, of instruc- 
tion actually received from the Lord — but those 

1 Augustine frequently expressed the idea of the wider inter- 
pretation of * fornication.’ ‘ Si infideUtas fornicatio est, et 
idololatria infidehtas, et avaritia idololatria, non estdubitandum 
avantiam fornicationem esse ' (de tSerm. Dormni^ i. xvi. 46). 
See also several passages to the same effect in the de Conjugiis 
adidtennis. In the Metractationes Augustine expresses doubt 
as te the legitimacy of this exegesis (i. 19). Passages from 
Hermas and Ongen in which the idea is expressed are also cited 
(of. Bingham, Antig. xxii. V, 2). 

3 W 0. Allen, though holding the critical view, yet protests, 
in letters to The Guardian (Ixv. [1910] 920, 986, 1684 f , 1782), 
against making use of critical results to decide dogmatic ques- 
tions, and ]uatifies the use of the NT as received by the Church. 
J. Keble, in his pamphlet, * An argument for not proceeding 
immediately to repeal the laws Which treat the nuptial bond as 
indissoluble ’ (Oxford, 1867), attempted to defend the stricter 
view on the ground that the passages in Matthew were meant 
only for the Jews of Christ’s own time, and were not to apply to 
Ohristiaiins, for whom the absolute prohibitions were intended. 
This view does not seem to have met with much approval, and 
is not now advanced. 
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who plead for the right of divorce will still main- 
tain that the interpretation was fully justified and 
quite on a level with many of our other interpre- 
tations of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The only other passage in the NT where the 
subject of divorce is directly treated is 1 Co 7, 
where St. Paul appeals to our Lord’s authority, 
repeating the general prohibition of divorce. There 
is nothing, however, to indicate that, when he 
speaks of a separation between wife and husband, 
he has the special case of conjugal infidelity before 
his mind. The presumption is rather the other i 
way, and it would seem as if he were merely think- ! 
ing of the case of separation for what we should | 
describe as incompatibility of temper. The chief I 
interest of this chapter centres in the rules and 
regulations laid down by the Apostle with reference 
to matters about which he could not appeal to any 
direct utterances of the Lord Jesus. 

In the first place, he recognizes the possibility 
of separation ‘ a mensa et thoro ’ (v.^^) ; if husband 
and wife are separated for any reason, they are to 
remain single or become reconciled to each other. 
Even though he were not actually considering the 
case of separation for conjugal infidelity, we may 
feel sure that, if he had done so, the Apostle would 
have approved of the counsel given in the Sh&pherd 
of Hernias. 

The Jewish husband who divorced his wife was forbidden by ! 
the law to take her back ; but it is charactenstio of the gospel ^ 
to give prominence to the possibility of repentance ; and so 
Hermas charges the husband who has put away his unfaithful 
wife to remain unmarried (5ta rrjv fx-erdvoiav) so that the sinner 
might have an opportunity for repentance with consequent 
restoration (Mana. iv. 1). 

In the second place, St. Paul deals with the case 
of a marriage between a Christian and an unbe- 
liever— Jew or heathen. If it is desired that the 
union should continue, well and good ; if not (v.^®), 
a brother or sister is not under bondage in such 
a case, and, if the unbeliever dissolves the con- 
nexion, the Christian is free. This must be taken 
to mean free to marry again (cf. Bo 7^®'* for the 
use of the terms 'freedom’ and ‘bondage’). This 
passage was expressly cited in later times as the 
authority for the canon law of the Boman Church, 
which permits divorce by mutual consent in cases 
of mixed marriages between Christians and unbe- 
lievers (see Innocent III., Decretales Gregorii, iv. 
19, ‘ de Divortiis,’ ch. 7). 

The canon law of the Boman Catholic Church 
unqualifiedly forbids divorce ‘a vinculo matrimonii,’ 
if both parties at the time of marriage had been 
baptized Christiana. In the Eastern Churches, on 
the contrary, divorce is permitted, not only for 
adultery, but also for other serious causes, as, e.y., 
high treason, designs hy either party on the life of 
the other, insanity, leprosy, etc. ; hut no one is 
permitted to obtain a divorce more than once. In 
East and West alike, in the earlier period, aud 
more especially after the asoetio movement became 
popular — i.e, after the middle of the 3rd cent. — 
the Eathers were strong in their denunciations 
of re-marriage, even in the case of an innocent 
partner. In some cases such unions were made 
the subject of ecclesiastical censure and at least 
temporary excommunication. Yet, while the civil 
laws permitted re-marriage, it is evident that all 
the eloquence of the Fathers could not entirely 
prevent it, and it is probable that the average lay 
opinion did not generally approve of the excessive 
rigidity of what we may call the ecclesiastical 
view. The Eastern Church, however, has, from 
the time of the removal of the seat of empire to 
Constantinople, been at all times more dependent 
on the civil power, and, as a natural consequence, 
more subject to the influence of lay opinion, than 
the Church of the West, where the power of the 
ecclesiastical authorities was more unfettered. 


In the matter in hand this difference is very 
well illustrated in the 5th cent, by the moderation 
of the views of St, Basil, who refused to condemn 
re-marriage absolutely, though he could not ap- 
prove of it, and of Lactantius, as compared with 
the Western teachers of the same period. Yet 
even up to the 12th cent., when the present canon 
law of the Boman Church was finally formulated, 
it is evident, from a careful study of the various 
decrees of synods and councils, that it was not 
possible in practice to enforce strictly the principle 
of the absolute indissolubility of marriage. 

Be-marriage in certain cases is permitted im- 
plicitly or explicitly by the following Councils: 
Elvira (Illibens, c. 305), Vannes (465), Agde (506), 
Orleans (533), Comj)i<igne(756), and Bourges (1031) ; 
to these we may add the testimony of the Fern- 
tenfial of Theodore of Canterbury, drawn up for 
the guidance of the churches under his control, 
which in some respects perhaps goes to an extreme 
in making allowances for the weakness of human 
nature, but in which very considerable liberty is 
allowed in the matter of re-marriage. 

Civil legislation from the time of Constantine to 
Justinian bears witness, indeed, to the growth of 
Christian influence in the attempts made to limit 
the grounds for divorce and, in general, to make 
divorce more difficult. Nevertheless, the law per- 
mitting divorce by mutual consent remained in 
force until the time of Justinian, while the grounds 
on which it might be obtained were numerous 
enough. Under the legislation of Theodosius the 
Second and Valentinian a wife might divorce her 
husband for (1) treason, (2) adultery, (3) homicide, 
(4) poisoning, (5) violating sepulchres, (6) forgery, 
(7) stealing from a churcn, (8) robbery, (9) cattle- 
stealing, (10) attempts on her life, (11) intro- 
ducing immoral women into the house, and (12) 
common assault. A husband might divorce his 
wife for any of the above causes, and also for 
(13) dining with men not relatives without her 
husband’s permission, (14) going from home at 
night without permission or reasonable cause, and 
(15) frequenting circus or theatre without permis^ 
sion ; to which Justinian added (16) procuring 
abortion, and (17) mixed bathing. 

It was very natural that the Beformers in the 
16th cent, should call in question the rigid mediseval 
views on the subject of divorce, regarding them as 
an outcome of the claims of the ecclesiastical 
authorities to supreme jurisdiction, and as inspired 
by the spirit of asceticism. The Protestant and 
Beforming divines held that divorce with the per- 
mission of re-marriage was justified in the ease of 
adultery and, generally speaking, of cruelty or 
prolonged desertion. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
the same view was generally expressed by Anglican 
teachers, even by those who, like J, Cosin and H. 
Hammond, are generally considered as belonging 
to the High school in theolop'* 

The Beformers rejected tue sacramental theory 
of marriage, and held that the words ‘ the twain 
shall become one flesh’ signified no more than a 
very comprehensible union based on common in- 
terests and mutual affections. The doctrine that 
marriage could be dissolved only by death, since 
husband and wife could no more cease to be hus- 
band and wife than brother and sister to be brother 
and sister, seemed to them to be the natural out- 
come of the sacramental doctrine. This is not, 

; indeed, wholly true ; for it is quite possible to hold 
I the sacramental view, or something very like the 
sacramental view, and yet to believe that ^evous 
sin may rupture the mvstio bond as really and 
completely as death itself. Still it is evident that 
rejection of the sacramental theory makes it easier 
to reject the strict doctrine of indissolubih^. 

In the next place, the Reformers maintained 
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that, since separation ‘ a mensa et thoro ’ was per- 
mitted, it was more conducive to^ morality and 
more in accordance with the teaching of 1 Co 7® 
that an innocent partner should be allowed the 
right of re-marriage than that temptations to a life 
of sin should be multiplied. Further, they pointed 
out that the strict enforcement of the canon law 
forbidding divorce had not succeeded in putting an 
end to the evil ; that in the later period the multi- 
lication of grounds on which marriage might he 
eclared null and void ah initio, implying the 
consequent dissolution of perfectly honourable 
unions, had really made divorce easier and more 
common than before, and had become a grave 
scandal and the source of much immorality. 
Finally, with their profound reverence for the 
Scriptures of the OX, it was natural that the 
Reformers should urge that divorce could not in 
every case be morally wrong, since, if it were, 
it could never have been allowed by God under 
any circumstances. This last argument was put 
forward by John Milton with much power and 
eloquence in his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
(1643). Probably no Christian writer has ever 
gone so far as Milton in advocating the utmost 
liberty for Christian men — he does not concede the 
liberty to women—in this matter. He is, indeed, 
willing to admit that ‘what God has joined to- 
gether man may not put asunder,’ but he will by 
no means allow that a mere marriage contract or 
ceremony, though entered upon freely by mutual 
consent and duly consummated, must necessarily 
constitute such a joining together. Marriage is 
indissoluble only when there is complete and per- 
fect unity of heart and soul between the partners. 
It may be safely said that the absurdities to which 
Milton’s doctrines would lead if pushed to their 
logical conclusions are a sufficient refutation, nor 
does this work of his seem to have had much effect 
on English thought in his own or any succeeding 
age. 

^ In most Roman Catholic countries civil legisla- 
tion has conformed to the ecclesiastical ruling of 
the Council of Trent, and divorce has been for- 
bidden. In Austria, however, it is permitted to 
those who are not members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. France is an exception. The Code Na- 
poUon (1804-10) restricted the unlimited licence 
which had been permitted in the earlier years of 
the Revolution, out allowed divorce on various 
grounds, including ‘mutual consent.’ With the 
restoration of the monarchy (1816), the older law 
was again adopted and divorce was forbidden. It 
was not until 1884 that the provisions of the Code 
NapoUon were revived, with certain modifications, 
serious injuries or cruelty being admitted as suffi- 
cient cause, but divorce by mutual consent being 
forbidden. 

In America the laws vary from one State to 
another. In S. Carolina and Ma^land, originally 
Roman Catholic States, divorce is not permitted ; 
in New York it is granted only on the ground of 
adultery ; while in Maine and Dakota it may be 
granted on almost any pretext. 

If the Report of the Commission appointed by 
Edward VI. {Uefornmtio legnm ecclesiasticarum) 
had resulted in legislation, it is probable that the 
opinions of Cranmer, Bucer, and Peter Martyr in 
favour of divorce would have become part of the 
law both of the English Church and of the English 
State. With the Kng’s death, however, the pros- 
pect of any alteration of the old law passed away. 
The Commission appointed to report on the case "of 
the Marquis of Northampton, who, having obtained 
a separation under the ecclesiastical courts, desired 
to marry again, allowed the second marriage ; but, 
as the marriage had already taken place while the 
Commission was sitting, its decision cannot be 


considered as absolutely unbiased. The Marq[uis, 
however, was advised to have his second marriage 
legalized by special Act of Parliament, and an Act 
to that effect was passed in 1548, but was repealed 
when Queen Mary came to the throne. This case 
is important, as it may be said to have ruled 
English practice until the passing of the Divorce 
Act of 1857. The canons of 1604 (can. 107) con- 
firmed the authority of the ecclesiastical court to 
grant judicial separation, but only on condition 
that a definite pledge was given by the parties not 
to contract a second marriage. Divorce proper 
with privilege of re-marriage could be obtained 
only by special Act of Parliament. Between the 
time of the Reformation and the passing of the 
Divorce Act 317 cases had been dealt with by Act 
of Parliament in England and 146 in Scotland. 

The Act of 1857 abolished the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts in matrimonial cases, and 
established a civil eourt for the purpose. In Eng- 
land and Scotland divorce can now be obtained 
through the court without special legislation, but 
the law does not apply to Ireland, where an Act 
of Parliament is still necessary. In Scotland a 
wife may obtain a divorce on the ground of 
adultery alone, but in England cruelty or other 
serious offence on the husband’s part must be 
proved in addition. In both countries a wife may 
be divorced on the ground of adultery alone. 

In 1909 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the whole question of the laws relating to 
divorce and separation. The Commission, after very 
careful investigations, extending over two years, 

ublished their report in Nov. 1912. No attempt 

as as yet been made, however — ^up to the middle 
of 1915 — to give effect to their recommendations by 
way of legislation. On two points the commis- 
sioners were unanimous : if divorce is to be allowed, 
the method of procedure should be cheapened by 
the institution of special courts, so that the divoice 
should be made, not easy for any class, but as easy 
for the poor as for the rich; secondly, men and 
women should be placed on an equal footing, a 
wife being allowed to divorce her husband on the 
ground of adultery alone. The majority of the 
commissioners were in favour of extending the 
grounds on which divorce might be granted so as 
to cover cases of wilful desertion for at least three 
years, cruelty, incurable insanity after five years’ 
confinement, and imprisonment under commuted 
death sentence ; but a strong minority protested 
against this proposal, and claimed that divorce 
should be granted only in ease of adultery. 

The resolutions of the Lambeth Conference of 
1888, in which this difficult practical question was 
fully discussed, may fairly be taken as represent- 
ing the authoritative ruling of the Anglican Church 
as a whole at the present time. 

‘ (1) Inasmuch as Our Lord's words expressly forbid divorce 
except in the case of fornication or adultery, the Christian 
Church cannot recognize divorce m any other than the excepted 
case, or give any sanction to the marriage of any person who 
has been divorced contrary to this law during the life of the 
other party. 

(2) That in no case, during the lifetime of the innocent party 
in the case of a divorce for fornication or adultery, should the 
guilty party he regarded as a fit recipient of the blessing of the 
Church on marriage. 

(3) That, recognizing the fact that there has always been a 
difference of opinion in the Church on the question whether 
Our Lord meant to forbid marriage to the innocent party in a 
divorce for adultery, the Conference recommends that the clergy 
should not be instructed to refuse the sacraments and other 
privileges of the Church to those who under civil sanction are 
thus married.' These resolutions were reaffirmed by the Con- 
ference of 1908, with an addition to the effect that * when an 
innocent person has by means of a court of law divorced a 
spouse for adultery, and desires to enter into another contract 
of marriage, it is undesirable that such a contract should receive 
the blessing of the Church.’ 

The increase of wealth and luxury, and the 
growth of a spirit of self-indulgence so characteristic 
of the present, age, together with the widely spread 
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intellectual unrest, tend to encourage the demands 
for a wider extension of the facilities for divorce. 
Impatience of old-fashioned restraints and a certain 
loosening of old-established bonds are the natural 
characteristics of an age like ours. The deepened 
sense of the supreme importance of the spiritual 
union and companionship in marriage which Christ- 
ianity has fostered makes the bond more irksome 
than ever where such union is supposed not to be 
ideal. Those who realize how much the stability 
and sanctity of home life depend on the unbroken 
firmness of the marriage-tie, and who recognize 
that the frequency of divorce must have a degrad- 
ing effect upon individual character as well as on 
society in general, naturally regard with some 
anxiety the tendency in the present day to make 
divorce easier and more common. It is undoubtedly 
necessary for the Christian Church to make resolute 
protest against this tendency. It is, however, 
certain that the effects of nineteen centuries of 
Christian influence can never be wholly shaken off. 
We shall never again be able to regard divorce 
with the same easy indifference with which it was 
commonly regarded in the 1st cent, of our era. 
Christian influence will make itself felt on behalf 
of the Christian view of marriage, not in the 
modern world in the way of conciliar decrees and 
authoritative edicts, but by the weight of Christian 
public opinion guided by the j^rinciples of the NT. 

(6) Conditions of valid marriage, — ( 1 ) Equality of 
rank or condition between the contracting parties, 
though required by Roman law, has never been 
regarded as essential in the Christian Church, 
however desirable in itself. 

In Imperial times connexions were sometimes 
formed between slaves and free women, such con- 
nexions, though officially described as concubinage, 
being regarded as perfectly honourable and moral. 
It is not improbable that in the Christian Church, 
with the close relations of brotherhood prevailing 
between all classes and the excess of the number 
of free-born women over that of free-born men, 
such connexions would be by no means uncommon 
— the fact that they were socially recognized as 
creditable would, of course, have considerable 
weight. Some references which have come down 
to us seem to show that this was the case, and that 
such connexions were regarded by the Church as 
essentially marriages. 

*Si quis habens uxorem fidelis concubinam habeat, non 
communicet. Caetemm qui non habet uxorem et pro uxore 
concubinam habet, a communione non repellatur tantura ut 
unius mulierifl aut uxoris aut concubmae, ut ei placuerit, sit 
ooniunctione contentus ’ (1st Council of Toledo [c. 400], can. 17) 
'Ohnstiano non dlcam plurimas aed nec duas simul habere 
licitum est, nisi unam tantmn aut uxorem aut certo loco uxoris 
si conjux deest concubinam* (Isidore, up. Qratian, Diss. 4, 
quoted by Natalis Alexander, Hist. JScoles., Lucca, 1734, 1 29). 

(2) The question of micoed marriages between 
Christians and non-Christians was, as might have 
been expected, one of the earliest practical problems 
with which the Church was called upon to deal. 
It formed the subject of one of the queries proposed 
to St. Paul by his Corinthian converts. The 
Apostle’s reply is clear enough so far as marriages 
contracted before conversion are concerned. A 
Christian ought to continue such a union so long 
as the unbmieving partner is willing that it 
should be so. The children bom of such a marriage 
were holy, i.e. rightful subjects for Christian 
baptism. If the unbeliever decided to dissolve the 
union, ‘the brother or the sister is not under 
bondage in such cases which must mean that 
the Christian would be at liberty to contract another 
marriage (see, for St, Paul’s use of terms ‘ bondage’ 
and ‘freedom,’ Ro 7^®^*). In 1 Co 7®® the Apostle 
declares that a Christian is at liberty to contract 
mapriage ‘ only in the Lord.’ The general principles 
laid down in this chapter have always been regarded 
as the primary authority on this matter, though 


there has been much controversy as to the practical 
application, and even as to the exact meaning, of 
his teaching. Bo the words ‘only in the Lord’ 
mean that any marriage contracted between one 
already a Christian and an unbeliever is unlawful ? 
Does ‘in the Lord’ mean only with a fellow- 
Chnstian, and, if so, must the words of St. Paul 
be taken as a positive command or merely as 
a counsel of prudence? On these questions St. 
Augustine expresses himself with some doubt and 
hesitation, but his opinion on the whole may be 
taken as expressing the general view of the Church 
in the preceding centuries. Mixed marriages with 
unbelievers were discouraged, and even declared, 
though with some hesitation, to be unlawful for 
Christians j yet such marriages could not be wholly 
prevented, nor was any penalty attached to them 
m the first three centuries, so far as appears. The 
Council of Elvira aflbrds the earliest example of a 
specific penalty (five years’ penance) being attached 
to such unions. Prom the beginning of the 6th 
cent, the decrees of councils are more numerous 
and more distinct, while the penalties are in general 
much more severe. 

The civil law supported the ecclesiastical judg- 
ments, the Theodosian Code making such wedlock 
a capital offence. In the Middle Ages the question 
of the exact interpretation of the Apostle’s per- 
mission to converts to separate from unbelievers 
was the subject of much controversy, the chief 
q^uestion being whether the separation should be 
the deliberate act of the unbeliever, or whether 
any circumstances making it impossible for tlie 
believer to remain ‘sine contumelia creatoris’ 
might not justify the separation. The question 
was decided, on the whole, in the broader sense, 
by Innocent m. {de DivortiiSy 1X98). 

In early times marriage with heretics and 
schismatics was generally brought under the same 
condemnation as marriage with Jews or pagans. 
It is now, however, generally recognized both in 
the Eastern and in Roman (Catholic communions 
that all marriages duly celebrated between baptized 
persons are valid and indissoluble, though in the 
case where one of the parties is a heretic or 
schismatic the other may be subjected to censure 
or penalty. Where the decrees of the Council of 
Trent have been published, however, this ruling 
does not free those contracting mixed marriages 
from considerable inconvenience, inasmuch as ‘ due 
celebration’ is defined to be celebration in the 
presence of a priest in a Roman Catholic place of 
worship, the man being further obliged to guarantee 
that children bom of the marriage shall be brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith. Marriage other- 
wise celebrated is declared to be null and void. 
The publication of these decrees, for all practical 
purposes, in these countries by Pope Pius X. in the 
well known ‘Ne temere’ decree (1907) has given 
rise to much controversy, Roman Catholic divines 
defend the decrees on the ground that the Church 
has a right to make any regulations she pleases as 
to the conditions on which she shall recognize 
maniages, and that it is desirable to prevent mixed 
marriages as far as possible, and is, further, the 
duty of the Church to take care that the children 
of marriages blessed by her shall be brought up in 
the faith. Their opponents urge that it is inevi- 
table that mixed marriages will sometimes occur in 
a large mixed community j that, when this is so, 
and a marriage is lawfully performed, the Church 
has no right to cast a slur on respectable persons 
who have, admittedly, been guilty of no immoral 
conduct ; that to insist on a religious ceremony to 
which one party may object is to put undue pressure 
upon conscience, while to demand a pledge for the 
educaidon In a particular way of children to be 
bom is to override the law of the land and the 
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natural rights of parents, and that such interference 
is unjustifiable.* 

(3) Kindred and affinity . — It was a common 
complaint with the Reformers and those who 
sympathized with them that the multiplication of 
grounds of prohibition of maniage, the custom 
of papal dispensations in doubtful cases or cases 
of illegality, and the facility with which decrees of 
nullity of marriage could he obtained had created 
much' uncertainty in the matter of marriage-rela- 
tions and had been the source of grave scandals. 
This is forcibly expressed in the statute of Henry 
VIII. for the regulation of marriages (1533-34) : 

* Many persons, after long continuance together in matrimony 
without any allegation of either of the parti es or any other at 
their maniage why the same matrimony should not be good, 
had been divorced contrary to God’s law on the pretext of pre- 
contract or by reason of other prohibition than God’s law 
permitteth. Marriages have been brought into such uncertainty 
thereby that no marriage could be so surely kmt or bounden 
but it should lie in either of the parties’ power to prove a pre- 
contract, a kindred and alliance, or a carnal knowledge to 
defeat the same.’ 

In the Roman Catholic Church three kinds of 
relationship are laid down as impediments to valid 
marriage, viz. blood-relationship or consanguinity, 
affinity or connexion by marriage, and spiritual 
affinity, as, e.g.y the connexion between godparent 
and godchild, or between two persons who are god- 
parents to the same child. In the Eastern Church 
the system is even more elaborate, and the grounds 
of jprobibition more numerous than in the Western, 
while at the same tpne the custom of dispensation 
commonly practised in the West since the 8th cent, 
is unknown in the Eastern Church. In the East 
two brothers are not allowed to marry two sisters, 
and, in general, marriage between the members of 
two families debars the members of either from 
marriage with members of the other within the 
prescribed limits. 

A different method of describing relationships 
prevails in the two branches of the Church. In 
the East uncle and nephew are related in the third 
degree, first cousins in the fourth, and so on ; 
marriage is forbidden within the seventh degree of 
kindred or affinity, natural or spiritual. In the 
West first cousins are related in the second degree, 
second cousins in the fourth, and so on, marriage 
being forbidden— since the Lateran Council (1215) 
—within the fourth degree. This is in practice 
almost the same as the Eastern rule. The Lateran 
Council, however, abolished all prohibitions on the 
score of affinity within the second degree according 
to the Western reckoning. No trace of these 
somewhat burdensome restrictions is to be found 
before the 6th century. In the earlier centuries 
Christians would be familiar both with the Levitical 
Law of Holiness (=Lv 18) and with the ordinary 
Roman law, which were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to the same effect — marriage being forbidden 
within the second degree according to the Western 
reckoning. It goes without saying that their 
marriages would he regulated according to the 
provisions of those codes. 

The only question in connexion with this sub- 
ject of prohibited degrees which excites interest 
or gives occasion to serious controversy at the pre- 
sent time is the much- vexed question of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. Such marriages 
have long been legal and customary in America, 
in the British colonies, and in several European 
countries. In England they were nob unknown 
prior to 1835, though condemned by the canon law 
of the English Church. Such marriages were held 
by the civil courts to be perfectly valid and unim- 

1 On the subject of mixed marriage in general see Decrees of 
Councils • Uliberis (305), Arles (314), Laodicea (c 341), Agde 
(506), Orleans (533). See also Cod. Theod. m., xvi. , Decretvm 
of Graticm, c. 1-17, 0. xxviil. q. 1 (a n 1139-42) j Innocent m,, 
de Vams guestionibus, e. 1200 ; Aujrustme, de Ii\de et operzbus, 
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peacliahle in law, unless voided by special legal 
process undertaken during the lifetime of the 
parties ; but Lord Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835 declared 
all such marriages within the prohibited degrees 
absolutely illegal. After many futile attempts, 
and in face of very strong opposition, an Act legal- 
izing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister in the 
United Kingdom was passed in 1908. A saving 
clause permits clergymen who have a conscientious 
objection to refuse to celebrate such marriages, 
but in the case of Bannister v. Thompson, in which 
proceedings were taken against a clergyman for re- 
fusing the Holy Communion to persons so married, 
It was decided that the clergy may not refuse 
the sacraments to persons legally married though 
within the prohibited degrees. Meanwhile the 
table of affinities in the Anglican Prayer-Book 
remains the law of the Church, and, in strict- 
ness, it would seem that the clergy are prohibited 
from celebrating a marriage between a widower 
and his deceased wife’s sister, even if they do not 
feel themselves hound by the famous canons of 
1604 to hold that such marriages are incestuous 
and unlawful and altogether null and void ’ (can. 
99). The logical course might seem to he to revise 
the table of kindred and affinity, but to this a very 
influential body in the Anglican Church is strongly 
opposed. Those who object to these marriages do 
not now, as a general rule, claim that they are ex- 
pressly prohibited in Lv 18, though attempts more 
or less ingenious have been made to prove that 
they are. It is held, however, that the general 
principle that near affinity is a bar to marriage is 
laid down in the Law of Holiness, that a greater 
number of cases of affinity than of consanguinity 
are cited in Lv 18, and that the case of the 
deceased wife’s sister is so exactly parallel to that 
of marriage with a husband’s brother that the 
same principle may he held to stand good. Fur- 
ther, it is said that the reference to the sin of the 
Canaanites (Lv 18^) shows that the prohibitions 
are regarded as matters of universal moral obliga- 
tion and not national enactments applicable only 
to the Israelites. Again, it is maintained that the 
healthy moral sentiment which makes us regard 
with loathing and repulsion such unions as those 
between brother and sister and uncle and niece 
should also prevail between those who are brought 
into such close relations of affection as brothers 
and sisters by marriage. The same sentiment 
ought to prevail, and anything which may tend 
to destroy it must he regarded as morally injuri- 
ous and degrading. Those who hold the sacra- 
mental view of a mystic spiritual bond formed in 
marriage urge that this bond creates as close a 
relationship between a man and the members of 
bis wife’s family as exists between blood-relations. 
Finally, it is pointed out that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister has been expressly forbidden 
by the Church, at all events since the 4th century. 
It is most inadvisable, therefore, it is said, to 
tamper with so long established a custom or, in- 
deed, with any well-established custom in con- 
nexion with so delicate a subject as the marriage- 
relation. Such are the main ar^ments by which 
marriage with a deceased wif^^s sister may be 
opposed. It is now worth Avhile to consider the 
arguments which have been brought forward on 
the other side. 

It is very doubtful, it is urged, whether the 
Levitical law relating to a different state of civil- 
ization and specially intended for the people of 
Israel can be regarded as a moral law bmding on 
Christians ; hut, even if it he accepted as such, 
not only is there no express prohibition of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, hut, on the contrary, 
it is implied that such marriage is perfectly law- 
ful (v,*8). The Jews have never regarded such 
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unions as forbidden, nor were they forbidden by 
the ancient Roman law. The very fact that an 
apostolic canon (date probably late in the 3rd 
cent.) forbids such marriages to the clergy shows 
that they were not generally regarded at that time 
as unlawful joer se. 

No injury has resulted, it is held, either to 
married life or to the general tone of social 
morality from the permission of such marriages 
in America and in the British colonies. It is evi- 
dent from experience that such marriages are in 
very many cases desired, and in large centres of 
population among the poorer classes it is ab- 
solutely necessary as a safeguard to morality that 
they should be permitted. It is denied that any 
feeling of repulsion similar to that inspired by in- 
cestuous connexions exists, or ought to exist, in 
the case of one’s wife’s near relations. Affinity 
ought, in certain cases, to be a bar to marriage, 
bub the true ground of prohibition in this case is 
what is known as respectus parent elce. The mar- 
riage of a man with his step-daughter or with his 
nephew’s widow is shocking to the moral sense 
because of the more or less paternal relationship 
involved in the connexion. According to old 
Eastern ideas, this relationship would also prevail 
between a woman and her deceased husband’s 
brother, now become the head of the house. That 
marriage with a deceased husband’s brother was 
not regarded with moral repulsion, in itself, is 
shown by the fact that it was commanded in the 
case of a man dying without children. There is 
no reason, therefore, for thinking that any other 
principle than that of the respectus parentelce 
overns the prohibitions of marriage within certain 
egrees of affinity in Leviticus, while, in the evi- 
dent total absence of any sense of repulsion against 
such unions among the majority of modern civilized 
eople, no reason can be given why they should 
e forbidden. It is further urged that, even if the 
sacramental theory of marriage he accepted, since 
the mystic bond is dissolved by death, it may be 
fairly held that the connexions formed are no 
longer binding. That a great distinction is made 
between marriage with a deceased wife’s sister and 
marriage with those closely connected by blood is 
evident from the fact that the Roman Church 
freely and frequently grants dispensations for the 
former, notwithstanding her high sacramental be- 
lief* 

Some Anglicans, while not prepared to condemn 
marriage mth a deceased wife^s sister as absolutely 
wrong or immoral, yet consider it so undesirable 
that at least it should not receive the blessing of 
the Church by a marriage ceremony. Such an 
attitude has in most periods been taken up with 
regard to objectionable, liut not absolutely for- 
bidden, marriages. As pointed out above, it is the j 
position taken by the Lambeth Conference with 
reference to the re-marriage of the innocent partner 
in a divorce case. It has, however, been said that 
such an attitude is not logical, and is at the same 
time unjust to Christian j)eople. The majority of 
Christians have come to regard the nuptial bene- 
diction as almost, if not altogether, an essential 
of marriage and the right of every Christian. If 
members of the Church are committing no moral 
offence, they may reasonably claim the blessing of 
the Church upon their union if they are entitled to 
receive the sacraments, it is held that it is unjust 
to cast such a slur upon them as is implied in a 
refusal to hallow their union. 

5. Conclusion.— l^oets and story-tellers have 
made the love and courtehip which lead up to 
maarriage a matter of such alLabsorbing interest 
that married life itself may well seem, hy com- 
parison, to be utterly duU, prosaic, and uniiiterest- 
mg. At the same time, divines and canonists 


have generally directed attention to the sterner 
aspect of the matter, dwelling exclusively on 
restraints and prohibitions, and scanning with 
watchful suspicion every form of natural indul- 
gence. Nevertheless, the Scriptural ideal of mar- 
riage has maintained its hold in the Christian 
world and has been a mighty influence for the 
sanctification of family life and the development 
of character. 

From one point of view, marriage is a restraint — 
a healthy restriction imposed on unbridled licence 
and excessive indulgence ; it brings with it duties 
and responsibilities which must tax our powers 
and energies to the utmost and call for the con- 
tinued exercise of patience and self-denial. It is 
well that, m a matter of so much importance, so 
intimately connected with our social and moral 
welfare, the restraints and responsibilities should 
be clearly defined and earnestly enforced. But 
there is another point of view which is, after all, 
tiie higher and truer. In this, perhaps more 
clearly than in any other connexion, we are 
taught by the gospel that restraints are imposed 
and self-denial demanded, not for their own sakes, 
but as a means to truer and more abiding blessed- 
ness. Holy matrimony has been divinely instituted 
for man’s good, and to he a source of blessing. In 
happy married life man is to find his truest and 
most lasting happiness, and to reach the fullest 
perfection of which his nature is capable. 
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MARRIAGE (Egyptian). — ^Amid the abund- 
ance of documents from ancient Egypt there is 
singularly little to enlighten us on this subject. 
No representation of the ceremonial or festivities 
of marriage has been recognized among tomb or 
temple scenes ; the scenes of the divine marriage 
of Ammon with the queen mother at Luxor and 
Deir el-Bahri can hardly be quoted for illus- 
trating the human rite. Written contracts of 
marriage are first found in the XXVIth dyn. 
(0. 600 B.O.), and first became common in the 
Ptolemaic period ; and, notwithstanding the mul- 
titudes of relatives recorded in tombs and on 
stelm, it is difficult to ascertain what degrees of 
consanguinity and how many wives were permitted 
or usual. 

To secure hereditary rights in a community 
with matriarohal fcenaenoies and where women 
held property, dose endogamy might often be 
convenient. This would especially be the case 
with die Pharaohs, who claimed the distincrion 
of divine descent, and to them would he permitted 
acts which could hardly be allowed to riidr sub- 
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jects. A genealogical statement regarding the 
prince Nefermaat at the end of the Illrd dyn., 
literally interpreted, would seem to show that he 
was the offspring of the union of Kir^ Seneferu 
with his eldest daughter (K. Sethe, in ZA 1. [1912] 
57), but a more probable interpretation of the 
same genealogy is given in Erman’s Aegypten, p. 
227, and by Ii. Sottas, in BEg xiv. [1914] 150, 
making him grandson of Seneferu and son of his 
eldest daughter. There is plenty of evidence that 
later Pharaohs married their sisters or half-sisters 
(of. Erman, p. 221) ; a case of a less exalted person 
doing so in the XXIInd dyn. (9th cent. B.c.) is 
noted by J. H. Breasted [Ancient Becords of Egypt ^ 
Chicago, 1906-07, iv. 388). In the XXIst dyn. two 
marriages of uncle and niece in one family are 
pointed out by A. H. Gardiner [ZA xlviii. [1910] 
60). The Ptoiemys followed the precedent of the 
Pharaohs. In the Koman age marriage of half- 
sisters and full sisters occurred commonly in the 
families of cultivators of the soil and artizans 
(K. Wessely, Karanis und SoJcnopaiu Nesos^ 
Vienna, 1902, p. 23; J. Nietzold, Die Ehe in 
Aegypten zur ptolemdisch-rdmischen Zeit^ Leipzig, 
1903, p. 12 ; the evidence there quoted comes from 
the Gfreek papyri of the Fayyum or Arsinoite 
nome, but A. S. Hunt assures the present writer 
that there is similar evidence also from Oxyrhyn- 
chus). The divine example of Osiris and Isis may 
have had special force at that period. In the First 
Story of Sethon Khamw^se (Ptolemaic period), the 
ancient Pharaoh’s argument about his son Nefer- 
keptah and his daughter Ahure seems to be that 
it would be impolitic, when there were only two 
children in the royal family, to risk the succession 
by marrying them together. His preference, fol- 
lowing a family custom, would he to marry them, 
to a son and a daughter of two of his generals in 
order to enlarge his family. At a banquet he 
questioned Ahnre, and was won over by her wishes 
to the other plan ; thereupon he commanded his 
chief steward to take the princess to her brother’s 
house that same night with all necessary things ; 
Pharaoh’s whole household gave her presents, 
and Neferkeptah made a ‘good day’ and enter- 
tained them all on the marriage eve. This is 
the only account that we possess of an Egyptian 
betrothal or marriage that is not of the fairy-tale 
order, and it is noticeable that there is no men- 
tion in it of the writing of a contract, perhaps 
because this marriage was an affair within the 
family. 

Marriage was no doubt entered on soon after 
puberty and the circumcision of the male, though 
evidence here is lacking. Muller [Liehespoesie^ 
p. 3, note 5) quotes an instance at the end of the 
Ptolemaic period of the wife of a priest being 
married at twelve and a half years of age. Some 
of the ancient Egyptian stories offer examples of 
love-matches, but parents or guardians would 
naturally have had the first word in the disposal 
of young people. 

Although several wives may be recorded on a 
man’s tomb, there are few clear cases of more 
than one living at the same time except in the 
large harms of royal wives and concubines (cf. 
Erman, p. 219). For all these questions see 
CmcxiMCisiON (Egyptian), Family (Egyptian), 
Concubinage, voL iii. p. 811, Childeen (Egyp- 
tian); also Adultery (Egyptian), Ethics and 
Morality (Egyptian), vol. v. p. 4811, § 9! 
Bivorce is provided for in the late contracts men- 
tioned above, sometimes on behalf of the man, 
sometimes of the woman, and writings of divorce 
are known (see Law [Egyptian]). Of the treat- 
ment of widows nojbhing is known beyond that 
their defenceless state- made them objects of help 
and pity to the just and charitable. 


LiTBRATiTKa.-— A. Erman, Aegypten und agyp. Zehen, Tubin- 
gen, 1885, p. 216 flf ; W. M. Muller, Liebespoesie der alien 
Aegypter^ Leipzig, 1899, Introduction. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

MARRIAGE (Greek), — x. General. — The 
Greeks, as a rule, seem to have entered upon 
marriage from religious or prudential motives 
rather than on sentimental grounds. ‘ The genera- 
tion of children ^ was, in fact, the recognized main 
end of marriage, with which went also the desire 
to obtain a capable housekeeper.^ This utilitarian 
motive lies at the root of that long conversation of 
Socrates and Ischomachos on household manage- 
ment which, as reported by Xenophon, is our most 
illuminating evidence on Greek married life in the 
6 th and 4th centuries B.C. (see esp. (Ec. vii. 19 f.). 
The purely physical significance of marriage in 
relation to the State itself found, doubtless, its 
strongest and most logical recognition in Sparta, 
where wives were taken simply M rd rijs re/cpiicrecos 
^/yyov (Pint. Comp. Lyc. mim Numa, iv. 77), and 
their interchange for this object was both permitted 
and encouraged.® Yet even in Athens, as a result 
of the development of city life, in which women 
could not take any direct part (cf. the oft-quoted 
words ascribed to rericles [Thuc. ii. 45]), marriage 
lost the delicate and romantic bloom which belongs 
to it in the Homeric poems. ^ Indeed the average 
Athenian woman must have been too ignorant to 
have been a helpmeet for her husband, intellectu- 
ally or spiritually, at least in any but the lowest 
class of society. It would, however, he a mistake 
to regard the exaggerations of the comic poets, or 
the chroniques scandaleuses of the orators, as 
complete and faithful reflexions of the ideals and 
facts of the social life of their time. Nor, again, is 
it possible to deduce the precise degree of affection, 
respect, or influence actually enjoyed within the 
precincts of the home by the Athenian wife, from 
the regulations of the legal system of which she 
appears to be the passive victim. That the position 
of women and the conditions of married life in 
historical Greece exhibit a considerable variation, 
apparently for the worse, from the state of things 
depicted in the Epic is undeniable, however it may 
be explained; but it is an error to contrast the 
idealizations of Homer with the crudities of Attic 
law. The actual content of life, then as now, was 
just what the man and wife chose to make it. 

Monogamy was the Hellenic rule, as among the 
Egyptians (Herod, ii. 92). Examples to the con- 
trary, however, are not lacking; c.p., in Sparta 
King Anaxandrides kept a double establishment 
(Herod, v. 40).® It is doubtless true enough that 
no definite law of Athens nor reference to any law 
asserting the principle can be adduced, and, on the 
other hand, that cases of bigamy occurred in Athens 
as elsewhere; but neither of these facts justifies 
the statement that Attic law simply took no 
account of polygamy one way or another.® 

1 eirl iratSwv yv 7 }crCa>v <r7rdp<y, ov apdrip, betrothal formula gfiven 
in Clem, Alex. Strom li. 23 ; cf . Menander, PenJe. 436 : rav'njv 
ypTfcrloiV iraCScov err* aporta <tql fiiSwpt, 

2 Of. the naive confession in Dem, lix. 122 : ras ixh yap eraipas 

^5oi^5 eveK* exopwj ras Bk TroAAaxas ica0* ■iip.ipa.v 9epairda.9 Tov 
(rutp-arofy rap 6c yvvat/cas rov Trat6o7rotetcr0ot. yiojattop Acat rSiv evSov 
(pvkaxa TTLaTYfv cyctv. See also Aristotle, Jatn. Ntc. yiii, 12. 7 ; 
oL S* ai'flptoTrot ov fioyov riji rcACvoTroitas orwoiKovarLv, aWa 

fcai rS>v els tov /3iov. 

3Xen, Rep. Lac. i. 8: cl ns ywaiKi. p.ev <rvvoiKeiv 
PovKoitOj rcKVOiv 6c dj^ioXdytov ejFLOvpJoCTf, koX rovry vopov cjrotTjcrev, 
rjVTiva. evreicvov Acai yevvaiav hpt^, iretaavra. rhv exovra, €k ravrrjs 
reKVOTTo i etcrflai. 

* Of. the description of a perfect marriage, put into the mouth 
of Odysseus, in Od. vi, 182-185. 

® In Herod, vi. 61, ’ Apto-rwvt /BanAcvovri iy hiripTg koI yif/Aavri 
yvvaiicas Svo iraiSes ovk iyivovro, the brevity of the expression 
leaves it uncertain whether Ariston had two wives at once. In 
vi. 63 he divorces the second, to marry a third— from which, 
perhaps, he may be allowed the benefit of the doubt (cf. E. 
Meyer, Gesoh. des AlterthumSy Stuttgart, 1884-1901, ii. § 69 A). 
But the feature of Sparta was rather practical polyandry 
(Polyb. xii. 6). 

® Of, Hruza, Polygamie und Pethkaty p- 31 ; * Das attische 
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That concubinage existed at Athens to a considerable extent 
cannot be doubted, owing to the influx of free women and their 
men-folk from the rest of Greece. Lysias mentions a law 
w'hich authorizes an injured husband to slay with impunity an 
adulterer caught Jiagrante delicto, whether it be with his wife 
or with his concubine, though the latter are,* leas valuable ’ than 
wives (Lys. i. 31 ; koX cttI rats TraAXoKaty rats eXarTovos afiaw ttjv 
avr^v Slktiv iire$7^Ke) ^ So also in a^ law of Drakon quoted by 
Dem. xxiii. 63 : tj etrl waXkatqj av lit eXevBepots iratarlv exfj. 
These passages must cover free foreign women, from which 
class, as well as from that of slaves and freedwomen, the 
majority of rraXXaKal at Athens doubtless came. It is clear, 
however, from Is iii. 39, eirel /cal ol eiri iraWaKia SiS^pjes ras 
eavriov rravres Trporepov SiofLoXoyovprai. irepl twv SoOrjcropJptop rat? 
TToXXaKai?, and from other passages that native Athenian 
women (TroXiVtSe?, aarac) also sometimes became eratpai and 
TraWaxai. No special laws touching the case of these and giving 
them privileges over foreign women living iu irakkaKic}. with 
Athenian citizens can be produced. Hence the hypothesis 1 of 
the existence at Athens of a status of * legitimate concubinage,' 
in which an Athenian citizen, already lawfully married, con- 
tracted another union with another Athenian woman, who was, 
like the wife, formally betrothed (eyyvTjT^) by her xiiptos, her 
children being therefore legitimate, but who nevertheless was 
not a wUe, falls to the ground, as being simply the assertion of 

Here als<^ shmild be mentioned Muller’s theory®— that after 
the failure of the Sicilian expedition, probably in 411 b.o., 
changes were introduced into the Athenian marriage law with 
a view to increasing the number of citizens. His theory is that 
another form of union (Nebenehe) was set up by the side of 
regular marriage. Marriage in the proper sense could be con- 
tracted only with an Athenian woman, but the new legislation 
permitted a man to take, in addition to his Athenian wife, a 
partner who was neither yvv^ nor vtxWaioj—a secondary wife, 
who had, in fact, no specific title. This Ifebenfrau, or secondary 
wife, might be either an Athenian or a foreign woman ; her 
children were citizens, but v69oi, not being admitted to their 
father’s iftparpCa, If the father left no children by his real wife, 
theee v6Qoi had full rights of inheritance, but had a claim only 
to vdfieta, a prescribed fraction of his estate, if he left legitimate 
issue by the real wife. This institution was abolished on the 
restoration of the democracj^ in 403 b.o. 

2 . Permissible marriages. — It was illegal for an 
Athenian citizen to marry a foreigner, the alien 
wife or husband being liable to be sold into slavery 
(law in Dem. lix. 16, dating perhaps only from the 
time of Pericles, 451 B.O. [cf. Pint. J^er, 37], and 
revived in 403 B.C.). Such marriage, however, was 
legal if Athenian citizenship had been bestowed on 
the individual, or if he or she belonged to a 
community to which the Athenian assembly had 
granted rights of intermarriage {iviyafila ) ; hut, in 
spite of the law and its penalties, Athenians not 
infrequently did contract such marriages and 
smuggle their issue into their 4>parp[a, Legally, 
the issue of such marriages were illegitimate (v 6 ^oi), 
like the issue of dviyyvoL.^ 

Forbidden degrees were few, the practical work- 
ing of the laws of inheritance and adoption (g'y.'V.) 
being to encourage marriage between near relatives, 
and even to enforce it. Marriage of cousins was 
common (cf. Dem. xliii. 74) ; union of uncle and 
niece was possible (cf. Lys. xxxii. 4 ; Is. iii. 74)/ 
and even of aunt and nephew (case of Demosthenes, 
father of the orator, betrothing on his death-bed 
his prospective widow to his nephew [Dem. xxvii. 
5]). A man might marry his half-sister by the 
same father, but seemingly not by the same mother.® 


Recht hat die Polygamie gewiss nicht ausdruckllob verboten, 
aber wahrscheinlich auoh nicht geradezu eriaubt Daa Qesetz 
enthielt keine Bestimmung, und damit war der Willkiir der 
Biirger freier Baum gegeben.’ The law of Obaroudae of Thurii, 
inflicting loss of political rights on a man who gave his children 
a stepmother piod. xiL 12, 14), clearly implies universal 
monogamy (cf. Hruza, p. 66). 

iSee Buermann, ‘Drei Studien,’ etc. O^JcthrbUcher filr ol. 
Philol.t 1877-78, Supplementband ix. pp. 678 f., 688 f.); cf. R. 
Zunmermann, J)o noUiorum Athenis oonMiicione, Berlin, 1886. 

®0. Muller, ‘Untersuchungen,’ etc. (fsJahrbildfier fUr oL 
PhUoLf 1899, Supplementband XXV. p. 667 1); cf. Wyse, The 
Speeohei of lecem, p. 280. 

* PoBux, iii. 21 : ypvanov flip o ex yvvaxKht A<rrij« kol yoifi^rtis 
. , . 6* 6 4k $4pif9 h vaXkcLKlBo^. 

4 At Sparta King Anaxandrides had bis niece to wife perocL 
V. 89), 

5 Of. Bern. Ivil. 20: yoLp & jrawyo® oitphs Jyfffiey 

oftapytrplixp, Paus. I. vii. 1: 6 IlToX«ft«tw ’Apenvatfs 
ap^OT^pdiOev epcKrOflf fyrjpep ttvn}v, o^rSo^S' irotwv 

Alyvjrrtots piPTOi &v ijpxo', Plut Them. 82 J 
MPTfartfTToXiffiap ix rijs errtyaprf0tLor)ff yepofiePifP ’ApY^OToXt* 6 
ovK &v ofiQpi^ioff ryripep. Marriage of full brothers 
and sisters was, however, not outside the range of Greek ideas ; 


There were, it seems, no other prohibited degrees 
of affinity, except between individuals in the direct 
line of descent or ascent (cf. Plat. Zaws, 838); 
there is, however, some indication that law and 
public opinion were not in accord in this matter 
(Aristoph. Frogfs, 1081). 

It follows from the above that even considerable disparity 
of age cannot have been generally regarded as an obstacle to 
marnage. The elder Demosthenes arranged that his five-year- 
old daughter should marry his nephew orap r/htKCav exi7» sx- 
plaiiied as signifying in ten years' time (Dem. xxvii. 6). The 
wife of IschomachoB was not fifteen years old at the time of 
her marriage (Xen. QSc. vii. 6). The relatively early age at 
which girls became nubile in the climate of Greece is to be 
remembered.i The Gortynian Code pronounces a girl nubile 
at twelve years of age ; in Athens the lower limit was perhaps 
fourteen.® The husband must at least have passed his fioKt* 
pacria, 1 . 0 ., he must be turned eighteen. It seems to have been 
the rule that the husband should be a good deal senior to the 
wife ; and this was approved by the philosophers.^ Inequality 
of social position was felt to be a more serious obstacle to 
marriage than mere disparity in age ; but neither this senti- 
ment itself nor the consequences of its violation are specially 
Athenian (cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 41 f. ; ^Esch. Prom, 890 j 

rh Kijfievo-ot Ka.6' iavrhv apto-rewet paxp^). The point lay In the 
fact that, in historical times, a wife brought a dowry with her, 
which sometimes had the effect of making her the dominant 
partner in the household. 

3 . Choice of wife. — In the selection of a partner 
neither bridegroom nor bride had much voice; 
the respective parents arranged the match — often 
with the aid of a match-maker (wpo^v'^o-rpta). More- 
over, the Athenian bridegroom had little oppor- 
tunity of making his bride’s acquaintance, or 
even of seeing her, before marriage, unless she 
was a near relative, owing to the strict con- 
ventions under which Athenian women in general 
lived — more strict, apparently, than those which 
obtained in the rest of Greece^ (see art. Family 
[Greek]). 

4 . Betrothal.— -By Attic law betrothal {iyy^cn^) ® 
was the indispensable condition of valid marriage, 
except in the case of an * heivem^ {MKhtjpos}, who 
was, of course, claimed before the Archon by 
the next-of-kin (cf. Is, vi. 14: ^ iyyv7)BeT(rav /card 
rbp v6fxoy if iiTLdLKaa-doia-av ; see art, INHERITANCE 
[Greelc]). Failing the formal ceremony of iyyjh^tris, 
illegitimacy attached to the issue of the marriage. 
It was simply a contract made between the suitor 
(or his father or guardian) and the person who as 
K^pios had legal authority over the woman, viz. 
her father, full brother, paternal grandfather, or 

cf. Od. X. 6 f. (sons and daughters of Aiolos)— on which a schol. 
remarks : apvatov Iflos rb (rwoiKffetv koX 6 Zevy 

ovary) aupoiKei rf} ’’Hp<su Cf. also Paus. IV. li, 3. According to 
Phil. Jud. do Spec. Leg. ii. 779, the Spartan law just reversed 
the Athenian. See Plat. Rep. v. 461 B, and H. Richards, in CIR 
iv. [1890] 6 ; Hruza, Polygamio und Pellikat, p. 169 f. 

I SoranUS, va$. yvv. lv,^20 ; rb 54 eppijpoy eTri^atvertu to irp^rop 
irepl rb Tecr<rapeor5e Karov eros KaroLTO irAittorrov ore K<d rb xal 
rb StoyKOvorflot rovs paerrow. 

® Deduced from F, Blass’s restoration of Aristotlej Ath. Poli 
Ivi 7 ; pi<r9ot Si xal rovs oikows twv hpSavwtp xal r&p eirtKA[iip«v, 
gw 9 dp Tif T«TTap]aKai5gK^Ti9 yipyjrcu. For the early age at which 
girls were married at Troezen, see Arist. Pol. ISSfia, with W. L, 
Newman’s note (The Politics of ArutotU!, lil. (Oxford, 1902] 464). 

8 Of. Ar. Pol. 1836t» : 5tb roy My dop^rrei ir«pl rijv rtop Smtu*'- 
Ka^6«Ka irthv yjKiKtap irv^evyintyni, tovs S’ Ijird xal rpUKOvra* «p 
Toorovry ydp dKpd^ovcrt re Toir vwpuxcrt trti^ev|ts ecrrat, koI irpb? 
T^v iravXav ti)? reKVoiroUai <rvyK&Ta.^a-ero.i tow XP^^ots «dtKxitp<i>^. 
Sometimes, however, the husband was very young (cf. pern, 
xl, 4 ; ovve^r) ydp pod fieijfl^vror rot) Trarpbr SicrdiKM.SeKi'JTn ynp-cw). 
Hesiod (Works and Pays, 696 f.) recommciicls a man comar^ 
at about SO, the woman at 18 or 19, Plato, Rep, v. 460 JE, 
says : dp* oSp aroi JvpSoKet pwfrpwr dxpijf rd eiKotnp err) 

ywAtKi, avSpl Si rd rptdKovra ; cf. Solon, fr. 14. 

4 Hence the curious expression in Xen. (Be. vii. 10 : cirri 15517 
pot ve^po^Byjf Kol irertddorevTo, ‘after she was accustomed to 
my hand, that is, was tamed,' used by Ischomachos of his girl- 
wife. 

B The form eyyihja-tf is us^ by Isaus only in Iii. 68 : ttjv pap- 
rvpCay rrepX t>)s ttjs yvpotxd's. Elsewhere he uses the 

form cyyvt? (^d so Dem. xlvi. 18 ; Plat. Laws, 774 E *, Hyper, 
iii, (v.) 16). But modern writers have in general agreed to use 
the form iyyvyto-i^ in reference to betrothal, and so restrict the 
form iyydn to signify * ^edge ' or * suretw,’ which is, in fact, its 
ordinary significance. The verb 4yyuav is used of the Ktiptos of 
the woman, eyyva<r5at (mid.) of the suitor, and eyyvda-Bai (pass.) 
of the woman ; but the last use is not common, its place being 
taken by periphrases with the noun cyyihr or the odj. cyyinjn) 
(Wyse, on Isa»U8, lil. 4). 
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legally constituted guardian.^ It was essentially 
a family ceremony (although regulated by law) ^ 
at which, besides the principals, relatives and 
other witnesses were present, in numbers corre- 
sponding to the social distinction of the parties 
(cf. Is. lii. 18 : 6 fihv yAp iyyvcLv }i€K\o}v gU rbv rpLrd- 
\avTov oXkov, &s (pyfcrLf r^v d86\<p'i^jf, dLairparrd/ievos 

rrj\iKavTOb fj.dpTVpa irapeivat aimp TrpocreTrotTjcraro). 

Nothing, however, is said in any passage as to the 
presence of the woman, which ceitairuy was not 
legally necessary, any more than her consent to 
the match ; in point of law she was simply the 
object of a purely business arrangement or barter ^ 
between her Kiipios and the suitor. Of the for- 
malities necessary or usual we know nothing. 
Herodotus, in his account of the wooing of Aga- 
riste of Sicyon, seems to preserve in part the verbal 
formula of the Athenian marriage-contract in the 
5th cent. B.c.® It is strange that there is no allu- 
sion to any written record of the contract, at any 
rate at Athens, where, indeed, there was much 
laxity m this regard ; but it is bard to believe that 
the proceedings were purely oral — more especially 
as it was at the 4yytjyj(ns that the dowry agreed 
upon was actually paid, or agreements entered 
into as to its future payment.^ 

It should be clear from the above that the use of the term 
* betrothal * as a rendering of the Greek term e-yyilTjcrty (eyyiJr)) 
is simply by way of analogy and in default of a more appropriate 
word. For the essentials of a modern betrothal, namely (1) 
free consent of the woman, and (2) that the act takes place 
between the two individuals who so declare their will and in- 
tention, without any necessary intervention of third parties, 
are entirely lacking m the Athenian ceremony. The origin of 
the latter lies in the primitive marriage by purchase, and 
Athenian law did as a matter of fact select this primitive ele- 
ment, namely, the formal validity of the compact preparatory 
to the surrender (l/c5ocrts) of the woman, rather than the for- 
malities of the consequent nuptials, as decisive in regard to the 
all-important question as to the legitimacy of the offspring. It 
does not appear that the wedding ceremonies and home-bring- 
ng of the bride had actually any legal significance, except as the 
natural and public consequences of the foimal private contract , 
and, just because these were the natural and normally inevitable 
consequences, Athenian jury-courts, so far as our knowledge 
goes, were never called upon to decide at what precise moment 
the status of marriage became actual, or what was the precise 
juristic significance of the yaaos in which the suitor asserted 
the rights bestowed upon him by virtue of the marriage contract 
(eyyiJTjo-ts)-® 

The question, therefore, which has been debated,® 
as to whether was an act of betrothal ox 

affiancing preceding marriage, or was not rather 
the beginning of the married state itself— the first 
and most important of the ceremonies of the 
wedding-day, and actually constitutive of marriage 
per 86 — seems to receive its solution through purely 

1 Of. law quoted in Dem. xlvi. 18 ; ap iyyvijaji ctti 
Safiapra elvat rj irar^fp 17 dS^\<f)os o/AOTTo-Twp ^ wdinrov 6 TTpoyTrarpiis, 
«fc raiirw etvau watSa? yn^triov?. 

^ 2 Of.^Hyper. iii. (v.) 16 : a\A.a firjp ovjc aireypT^cre T<y vofMoSirr} rb 
eyyvTjdijvat, r^v yvvaiKo. virb rov rrarph^ ^ rov aSek^ov^ aA.A’ eypav^e 
ficappTjSTjv €V v6ficpf kt\. J Dem. xlvi 18 : true^acrBe roCvvv «al 
Toby v6fM>vSf ifap’ Mkedovat. ras kyyvajs Trotettr^at, ktK 

3 Herod vi, 130 : ‘rto Se ^Akicfimpos MeyoLKkiC eyyvSt rrai^a ttjv 
ifiTjv "AyapCa’Ty)Vv6/xoicri> Totct 'A67)va(tov.' ^ajaevov 6b I’vywacr^tti 
MeyaxAeoy «Ke/cbpwTO 6 ydfios Kk^icrdeveL 

4 Dem. xli 6 : fiaprvpas irapd^ofXM robs Tra^a.yevofxevovs, or’ 

riyyda. fxoi JXokvevKro^ ttip dvyarepoL lirl rerroipdKoVTa fxvaug. In 
the island of Myconos, in Macedonian times, public record was 
made of the amount of the dowry. See maor 817 in W. Ditten- 
berger, Sytt.^, Leipzig, 1898-1901, where the entries are of the 
type T»jv evyarepa Udvdi^v ivryyyvyi^ev ’Eirap;^t6ei ^at 

'irpoiKOL €$<ofC€ Kal r^iaKO(rta^ Spa^ds . , . apyvpiov 

Se Trpo<re6r}Kev eKOLTOV SpaXfxds, e<r9^v 6e reTtpijpjcvrjv SiaKoarCtav 
SpaxfJiikv See R. Dareate, B. HaussouUier, and T. Eeinach, 
Memeil des imer. jund preogues, i. [Paris, 1896] 481. 

® Vet evyvyyvts as such did not give either party an action for 
specific fulfilment (in spite of the assertion to the contrary 
by^ Partsch, Grieohiaohes BUrgsohaftareolit, p. 49, relying 
upon iBlian, Var Mist. vi. 4). Action for hreacm of promise of 
marriage was unknown in Athens. But, if the dowry had been 
paid, the Kvpioy of the woman cculd recover it with mterest 
(Dein xxvii 17) 

0 Especially by Hruza, who sums up his position (Ehebegr, 
nack att. Rechte, p. 40) thus : ‘ Sie (cyybT^irts) isb kein bios pra- 
paratorischer Akb, wie die Sponsalien, sondern die Ehebegrund- 
ung selbst Ware die eyybijcris nur ein Verlbbnia, so musste 
spater noch die Ehe durch einen beSQuderen Akt begrundet 
werden Davon ist aber nichts uberliefert. ' 


historical considerations. Primarily and origin- 
ally, the ceremony of ^yyihjaris was a literal putting 
of the woman by her Kdpios into the hands of the 
suitor for price paid, the interval between the strik- 
ing of the bargain and exercise of conjugal rights 
(ydywos) being filled by the leading home of the 
newly-purchased bride. This home-leading, being 
that part of the entire transaction which was of a 
striking and necessarily public character, came to 
possess ever increasing social significance, while 
at the same time it was the moment at which re- 
ligion intervened to invest the ceremonies with its 
own special solemnities, whether of a prophylactic 
or of a prognostic sort. The whole mass of cere- 
monial, of infinite variety, and of very various 
degrees of consciously realized import, which con- 
stitutes the actual procedure of marriage, in its 
social and non-juristic sense, interesting and im- 
portant as it is for the student of anthropology, 
can be given here only in barest outline. 

5 . Wedding ceremonies. — The Greek ydfios was 
essentially a religious ceremony (r^Xos),^ covering 
the deportation of the bride from her parent? 
house into that of her husband. The month 
Tapt.7)\Ld3r (Jan. -Feb.) was generally selected, and 
Greek custom seems to have prescribed in general 
the winter season as proper for marriage ; and the 
speculations of the philosophers were in accord (cf. 
Arist. Pol. IV. (vii.) 14=1335tiJ : rots db ircpl t^v Cbpav 
Xpbvois (bs ol TToXXol xpwvTai xaXcos xal vvv, bpiaravres 
Xet/xw^os rijv avvavXLav 7rotet<r0at ra^Triv), The bride 
dedicated to various deities [deal yapirikioL) her girlish 
toys and other gifts, and more especially her maiden 
tresses, now shorn (Pollux, iii. 38, says that before 
marriage girls offered their hair to Hera, Artemis, 
and the Fates ; cf. Hesych. s.v. ydfiwv The 

most importants pre-nuptial ceremony was that of 
the hath {\ovrphv vvijl((>lk6v) ; ® at Athens the water 
must be fetched from the Kallirrhoe (Thuc. ii. 15), 
tall water-jars of peculiar shape {\ovTpo<f)6poL) being 
used for the purpose — which it was also the cus- 
tom to set up on the tomb of those dying before 
marriage.'^ 

The order of the details of the nuptial ceremonies 
is not certainly known, and doubtless varied accord- 
ing to the locality. A feast was given in the house 
of the father of the bride, thus securing publicity 
of the event, for the guests were really witnesses 
(Dem. XXX. 21 ; Is. viii. 18).® Associated with this 
was the unveiling of the bride (the dvaxaXvTrri^pia). 

1 Of. Pollux, lii, 38 : Kal tcXos o ydfiot eKoketro' Kal rdkeioi. ol 
yeya.fj.y)K6r€S’ bid tovto /cal ’’Hpa reXeia, rj ^vyCa. The Danaids, 
who, in pseudo-Plato, Acdoch. 673 E, are areAets, are rSiv ov 
p.epiV7}fJi4vtov in Pans x. xxxi. 9. The sacrifice preliminary to a 
wedding was called rrporikeia, and the first night was the vv^ 
ttT/cTTtKif Of. J, E, Harrison, * The Meaning of the Word TeAerw,' 
in OlJt xxviii, [1914] 36 f. 

2 Of. Pans. n. XXXii 1 ; e/cacm} irap^^voy wAd/capov atroKeCpercit 
ot [so. Hippolytosl rrph 'ydju.ov, Keipapevr) fie av40y}Kep es rhp vaby 
(f>4povcra, at Troezen ; l. xlui. 4 ; KadecrTrjKe Sk raus Kopaig xo®? Trpby 
TO 'ItjiirdTjs pwjpa 7rpo<r(|>dp«iv tTph ydfjiov /cat aTrapyecrdat rS>v 
Tpix^v, at Megara , he compares the Delian custom (for which 
cf. Herod, iv. 34) ; II. xxxiii, 1 : /caTetmjtraTo 5^ Kal rats Tpoi^rtvliap 
irapflevot? avaTidevai irph ydpiov ttjv ^(avrjv Tp *A67}P^Tg*AtraTovpCc^. 
See J. Q. Frazer, Paiisanias’s Bescr. oS Greece^ London, 1898, in. 
279 f . For the dedication of the girdle (^diyuj, or pirpa) to Aphro- 
dite, see Theocr. xxvn. 66 ; Mosch. ii. 73. 

s In Troas the bride bathed in the river, saying Aa/3e pov, S/cd- 
fjiavSpe, TTJV irapdevCav (.^schines, JSpist. 16). See M. P, Nilsson, 
^lechisohe Fester Leipzig, 1906, p. 366 f . We must he content 
here with bare reference to the strange survival, apparently, of 
pre-nuptial defloration, in the island of Naxos, to which allusion 
IS made in the opening lines of the recently discovered frag, of 
the Aitia of Oallimaehos {Oxyrh. Fap. vii, [1910] 16 f, : ^fiij /cal 
Kodpip 7rap94vo<s evvacraro | rdOpiQV cos eKeAeve 7rpoviJ/u,<^iov vrrvov 
tttvcrat I apcrepi rijv ToAtv Traifil criiv ap^iBaket) about which much 
literature has gathered; see A. Pueoh, xxiii. [1910] 265 f, ; 
D R. Stuart, Class. Fhilol., Chicago, vi [1011] 302 f. ; 0. Bonner, 
ib. 402 f . ; K Kuiper, RFG xxv. [1912] 318 f. 

4 Of. Dem. xliv. 18 . rekevr^ top piov . ayap,os tov ri rodrov 
(njpetoi/, AvTpo«j!>dpos ecjieVTij/ce*' cttI tcS toO ’ApytoSou Td<jiw (see 
also § 30); P. Woltera, ‘Rotfigurige Lutropboros/ in Miiih. 
arch. Inst. Ath xvi [1891] 871 f. 

5 Cf, the story of the unfortunate affair of Orgilaos at Delphi 
given in Plutarch, Retp. gerend. prase. 82 ; cf. Arist, Pol. vii. 
(y.) 4=18036. 
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The procession accompanying the bride 4^^ afjA^ris 
to her new home took place in the evening, by 
torchlight, the Hymenaios song being meanwhile 
sung to the piping of flutes (see the description of 
the scene on the Shield of Achilles in II. xviii. 
4911). The bride was introduced to the hearth 
amid showers of dates, figs, and other sweetmeats 
(/caraxi^cr^aTa) . ^ 

In Sparta a survival of the primitive capture of the bride lay 
in the custom of the bridegroom taking his bride from her 
mother's arms with simulated violence (Plut. Lyc. 16 ; Dion. 
Hal. li. 80). For other survivals see M. P, Nilsson, ‘ Die Qrund- 
lagen des spartanischen Lehens,’ m Klio, xn. [1912] 308 f ; B. 
Kessler, Plutarclis Leben des Lykur^os, Berlin, 1910. 

6. Bride-price. — In primitive times, remarks 
Aristotle, men bought their wives {Pol. ii. 8= 
12686 5 cf. Plato, Laws^ 841 D). The Epic con- 
tains frequent mention of the bride-price 
normally calculated in oxen, paid by the suitor to 
the bride’s father. It must sometimes have hap- 
pened, even in very early times, and under a 
general system of marriage by purchase, that a 
father must give something to boot with his 
daughter in order to secure the desired son-in-law. 
The economic factor, the relation between popula- 
tion and food-supply, may have contributed largely 
to establish the custom of dower in place of the 
bride-price. In historical times, at any rate, the 
bride-price has been wholly replaced by the dowry 
given to and with the girloy her parents. 

The Epic contains evidence of the transition stages. Of 
Andromache it is said that Hector took her from her father’s 
house, ‘ having given bride-price untold ’ (XI xxii. 472) 2 Of the 
slain Iphidamas it is said that he fell ‘ far from his bride, of 
whom he had known no joy, and much had he given for her ’ 
(11. XL 242 f. ; he saw no return for his expenditure of 100 kine). 
In order to appease Achilles, Agamemnon offers to let him have 
a daughter of his free (II. ix. 146 f,)— nay, more,^ to give a 
present with her (^£!> S' «7rt fte^Xta 5wor<a j 7roA.\cl /aoA’, o<r<r’ ovirw 
T4S ^ eTT^SwKe OvyarpC) J ^ cf. Od. vil. 814, xx. 842. 

Ultimately the Uva. come to be a dowry given by her parents 
to the bride— perhaps through a transition stage in which the 
bride-price received from the suitor was used wholly or in part 
to equip the bride and to furnish the feast. ^ In the Odyssey the 
Wo systems are both found; e.fif., in Od. ii. 68, 'Ixapiov, k' 
avrbs eeSpcoa-airo fliJyaTpa, the meaning is ‘give for the bnde- 
|)rice ’ (cf. Od. xvi 77, 391 1, xix. 629 ) ; but in Od. i. 277 f. =Od. 
li. 196 f., 04 ydfiov reu^ovcrt Kotl aprvviovcriv eeSva j iroAXa p-iA.’, 
oao-a eoiKe 4^iKy}s <irl iraiSbv eireadai, a dowry given by the parents 
is meant, just as by Pindar and Eunpides eSvov is used as equiva- 
lent to ^epvij ® 

7. The dowry. — In historical times, in Athens, 
the mariiage settlement or dowry (wpoL^,^ fepvi}) 
was almost a criterion of honourable marriage as 
distinguished from concubinage ; for the freedom 
of divorce allowed by Athenian law to the husband 
made the position of a portionless wife veiy pre- 
carious (cf. Is. iii. 28 i K^v dpYLipiov ttoXX^ p,dXKov 6 
^77i;wv di(op.o\oy:/)(raro ^x^iv airbv iirl rf 7upatx/, tva 
iw* iKstvip yivoLTO pq.diu}s dTraXXdrreo'^at, 67r6re iSodXotro, 

1 The marriage was followed by some ceremony or act for 
which the techuioal and fixed phrase was ya.ivf\kLav vnisp 
yvwtt/cbv TOiy <^paTepcr4V eiar<p^pet-v (Cf. Is. ui. 79, viii. 18; Dem. 
Ivii. 48). This has been variously inteimreted by both ancients 
and moderns as an introduction or enrolment of the wife among 
the members of her husband's (ppc^rpU, or as a banquet, sacrifice, 
or donatton (see Wyse, Iscexts, p. 368), 

2 Of. XI xvi. 178, 160 ; Od. xi. 282. It is clear from OdL xy. 
867 that the eSva were given to the parents, not to the bride. 
Hence is explained the term used in It xviii. 698, 7T9.pUvoi ak<j>e> 
o-tSoiot, ‘ realizing a high price in oxen ’ (see G. Murray, Rise qf 
the Greek JEpia% Oxford, 1911, p. 185 f.). In Od. vill. 818 f . there 
is talk of getting the price of a ‘ bad bargain ' refunded. In II. 
vUt. 866 Othryoneus receives Oassandra AvdwSvow, but gives 
service in war in lieu of bride-price. 

» Leaf in his note on this passage prefers to see in It an 
example of an intermediate stage, in which the ^Sva. are given 
by the suitor to the bride herself, and may be increased by gifts 
from her parents, the word pdkia being the technioal term for 
such additional gifts (cf. It xxii, 611 O^e example quoted from 
Od. VI 169 as an illustration of this intermediate stage (‘ loading 
thee with gifts’) is not in point, the meaning being ‘prevail over 
other suitors with offers,’ so. to the parents of the girl. 

4 Such a transition stage would enable us to explain the diffij 
cult expression in XI. xm, 882 : (truj^p-eSa) ap.At hrd ov 

Totr icSvtoTttl xtoKof tip-eV) where ecfivwTai is by Leaf translated 
‘ match-makers,’ * marriage-brokers,’ or (Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
tr., London, 1888) ‘ exactors of gifts of wooing.’ It means ‘ one 
who raakps a profit out of the %a,’ ^ 

See on this development P. Oauer, Gnmdiragm aer Homer- 
kritm, Leipzig, 1909, p. 286 f. 


TTjs jvvaLKbs). Instances, indeed, are found where 
no settlement was made ; in the lower classes the 
amount must always have been trivial. Moreover, 
no legal obligation to provide a dowry can he 
proved for the father, ^ just as for brothers also the 
obligation to dower sisters suitably and nob sufl’er 
them to grow old unmarried was moral, nob legal 
(Lys. xiii. 45).^ 

The dowry did not become the husband’s pro- 
perty, but ne enjoyed the usufruct;® he was 
generally required to mortgage real estate as 
security (dTrorl/jirj/xa) for its eventual repayment.'^ 
If the capital sum was not to be paid at once, 
either because the woman’s Kiipios had nob enough 
ready money or because her husband could not give 
adequate security for the whole sum, interest upon 
the outstanding balance was paid feo the husband 
according to agreement (Dem. xli. 6 ; Inscr. jurid. 
grecquesy i. 133 f.). All these arrangements were 
made before witnesses (cf, Dem. xxx. 9, 21), but 
were not put in documentary form before an official 
and published, as at Myconos and Tenos j at Athena 
the permanent stone record of the mortgage was 
deemed sufficient safeguard of the rights of the 
parties. Naturally all this implied the necessity 
of keeping clearly distinct the property of husband 
and wife (cf. Dem. xlvii. 67, hii. 28) ; neither 
Athens nor, so far as our knowledge goes, the rest 
of Greece knows community of property between 
husband and wife, in spite of the recommendations 
of philosophers.® It is clear that the Athenian 
dowry system, which was probably that of Greece 
in general, tended to maintain the connexion of 
the wife with her father’s family ; the wife did 
not, as in early Rome, become once for all a mem- 
ber of her husband’s family (Dion. Hal. ii. 25). 

Ca) Amount of dtowry,— -According to Plutarch,® a law oi 
Solon limited the size of dowries at Athens ; but this, if ever 
enforced, was certainly obsolete in the 4th cent. B.c., and was, 
in fact, virtually abrogated by the law fixing the minimum 
amount to be settled on a poor erriKkripos by her next-of-kin— 
a law which equally passed as Solonian (Dem. xliii. 64), Hip. 
poiiicus, the richest Athenian of his time, gave his daughter 
ten talents on her marriage with Alcibiad® (Pint Alo. 8). 
The father of Demosthenes the orator, with a property esti- 
mated at fourteen talents, gave a dowry of two talents (Dem. 
xxvii. 6). The orators contain mention of dowries ranging 
from ten mince to more than IQO mince. Athenian mortgage- 
pillars, set upon property pledged as security for the repay- 
ment of dowries, show sums rangmg from 300 to 4500 drachmce 
(6000 drachtnoSy or 60 mince ==1 talent); but it is not certain, 
under the circumstances, that these sums constitute the whole 
dowry. The remster from Myconos (3rd cent, b.c.) shows amounts 
varying from 700 drachmm to 14,000 drachmce (Itiscr. jurid. 
grecquesy i. 48 ; Dittenberger, Syll.% 817). The widow of the 
rich banker Pasion received three talents (Dem. xlv. 28, 86 : 


1 A father might settle a dowry on his daughter by will (Lyg, 
xxxii. 6), but was not obliged to make this provision ; failing 
which, a daughter had no legal claim on his estate. The Code of 
Gortyn is more liberal, giving daughters a legal claim to one- 
half of a brother’s share, m lieu of a dowry— an already portioned 
daughter having no further claim. Tliai is to say, at Gortvn 
there was legal obligation to dower. Ephoros. as quoted by 
Strabo, p. 482, S' eorTtv, ro rvjs tov 

aS6\<f>ov peplSosi attributes the Gortynian rule to Crete generally, 
and may be correct in so doing. 

2 The nearest male relative of a poor Mttkijpef or d^rra was 
under legal obligation either to marry her himself or to portion 
her on a scale fixed by law (Is. i. 89 ; law in Dem. xliii. 54). 
Contempt of the law was possibly construed as Kd/itacris hn- 
KAifpwv, involving partial Anp(<x. 

s Hence Euripides makes Medea complain that women have 
to buy a husband (Med. 230 f.). 

4 Harpocr, xxx. 16 : Etwfi^crav Sit 04 r6re,cl ywaud yapovpdpjf 
StSotep at TrpocnjKopref, airetv rrapd rod drSphs cicnrep ipexvp6v tl 
nrjs TTpoticbs ^4ov, oTov olftCap ^ A mortgage-stone (opoy) 

was set up on the pledged property, with an inscription of the 
following type ; *Opo<^xtopiov kaI xtUCas arroriprMa trpotKos JXvBo- 
crrpcirft M^voA-jcow 'Ava^kvcrriov XXX (t,e. 8000 drachmce} See 
E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, 
pt, ii., The Inscr. cf Attiea, Oambndge, 1906, p, 497 ; Ditten- 
berger, Syll\m). 

8 Of, Flut Prcso. eonj. 20. 

6 Plut Sol 20. See the explatiation given by G, Glotz, Za 
SolidaHU de la famdUe dms le droit onminel en Grhoe, Paris, 
1904, p. 880 f. Plato, in Xiaws, 742 O, lays down the principle 
yapwOvfw SI ical isKStSSvrA pcjt* oSp SicSvat SixecrSax 
rb srwwlvftv ^mvoih' (cf. 774 D). The v6pos irepl rvs 
irpoiKos (Dem. xl# 19) has not been preserved. 
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irpo<rri.$e\s irpoiKa ocnjv ovSel^ ro>v ev rjj iroXet <})acverat ; cf. 
Menander, Uepiiceipop.evT}, Oxyrh, Pctp. ii. 211, line 40, where the 
father promises three talents dowry, to the lover’s great con- 
tent). Apparently there was at Athens no law on the subject, 
but in other places it was found necessary to fix a legal maxi- 
mum in order to prevent extravagant dowries ; e.g.^ at Massalia 
the maximum was fixed at 100 with an additional five 

Xpucrot for clothes, and five for ornaments (Strabo, p. 181). The 
aim of the Gortynian Code, in fixing a daughter’s share in her 
father’s estate, was probably rather to curtail dowries than to 
extend women’s rights The general tendency in the 4th cent., 
at any rate, was to give large dowries ; and this in Sparta, as 
Aristotle remarks, was in part responsible for the concentration 
of property in the hands of women and their preponderant 
influence in the State (Arist. Pol, li. 9asl270a eort xal twv 
yvvonKuiV trxeSbv rrj^ ttootj? X“P®5 twv irevre p-epStv ra 6vo, ruv t’ 
«TTi#cAi7ptoy ttoAXwv yivofieviovt koX Sia to irpolKOS 5iS6vai peyaXas ; 
cf. Plut. Agts, 4, 7) 

(b) Refund of dowry, ‘--In Athens the dowry 
usually consisted of a sum of money, rarely of 
real estate (cf. Plut. Aristid, 27).^ The bride’s 
trousseau, however, was in some cases valued and 
expressly reckoned in the dowry, so that its 
equivalent was recoverable from the husband- 
otherwise it was held to be a free gift of the /ci5ptos, 
and was not recoverable (cf. Is, iii. 36, viii. 8 j see 
note in Wyse, p. 314). 

Whilst the union continued, the dowry could 
not be withdrawn ; but, upon dissolution of mar- 
riage on the initiative of either party ^ or by 
mutual agreement, it must be refunded to the 
woman’s /ciJpios. It is usually held, however, that 
in case of the wife’s adultery restitution was not 
enforceable upon her repudiation ; but there is no 
sufficient evidence of this exception,^ The prin- 
ciples observed are: (1) rupture of union inter 
mvos compels restitution of the dowry, the exist- 
ence of issue being immaterial; and (2) rupture 
by death of either party compels restitution, if 
there is no issue ; if there is issue, the children 
benefit, except when the widow (mother) exercises 
her option of going hack with her dowry to her 
father’s house. Thus the dowry follows the wife, 
or goes to her children.'* 

The Code of Gortyn shows that there, as at Athens, the 
wife’s dowry was not merged in the family estate, and it was 
forbidden to the husband to sell or mortgage her property ; 
for m case of dissolution of marriage the wife returned to her 
own family, taking with her her dowry, together with half 
the increase thereof, and half the fruits of her own labour, 
as well as five staters if the husband was to blame for the 
separation. On the other hand, the interests of the husband’s 
family were protected by the provision that he might not 
make any larger donation than 100 staters to his wife, nor 
might a son make a larger gift to his mother— the intention 
being the same in both cases, namely, to prevent absorption 
of the husband’s estate by the wife, for all such gifts belonged 
to her absolutely. If her husband predeceased her, she might, 
if she chose to remarry, take her own property out of his estate 
mto that of her second husband ; the existence of issue was 
only so far material that, if there were children, she was 
limited to taking her dowry and such donation as her husband 
might have made within the legal limit aforesaid, and m the 
presence of three adult male witnesses. If there were no 
children, she might take, in addition to her dowry, half the 
fruits of her own labour, and half the produce in the house— 
the balance going to her dead husband’s heirs-at-law. If she 
did not wish to remarry, her property remained in her own 
hands until she died, and then it was divided among her 
children ; she enjoyed, therefore, a more independent position 
than the Athenian widow, whose property, in similar circum- 

1 Of, Dittenberger, 826 : 'Hypcrovs ri)? EAcojacipTov 

dwarpos irpot^ to x<^plov (msor. from Syros). 

2 Deiti. lix. 62 : Kara tov vopop /ceXeuet airoiripwg r^y 
ywaiKaf fTToSiSovat irpotjca, eav Se prf, eir* evveo ojSoXoi? 
roKo«^opetv Kal trirov els ^eiov elvai Sifcatrao-flai virep rrjs yvvaiKbs 

xuptc}), i.e.t alimony at the rate of 18 per cent interest upon 
the dowry was recoverable from a recalcitrant husband (cf. 
Is iii. 8, 36, ii. 9). ' 

* Certainly not to be proved for Athens in the 4bh cent. B.o., 
by inference from the Ephesian inscr. of the 2nd cent. (JDitten- 
berger, Syll 2 610, 60) : 17 yrjpavrei jcal fitaA.v(lei/res jui} aTroSeScoKocri 
ras <l>4pv&s ovoros oiroSorovs xari rov v6pov — even if that will 
prove anything at all (see T. Thalheim, Zehrhueh der gnech, 
Eechtsaltertiimer^, Freiburg i. B., 1895, p. 163). 

4 Cf, L.jMitteia, Reiehsremt und Yolhsreeht in den ostl. Prov, 
des rim^ KaUerreichs. Leipzig, 1891, p. 232: ^Die vom Vater 
bestellte Mitgift enbhmt eine Erbabfindung der Tochter’; cf. 
Plato, Laws^ xi. 923 ; ortp 5’ av rS)v vUtov vira.px<ov ot/cos 

•j}, t^petv TOVTtj rSiv XPIJM^VCOV, dvyarpC re clxravTws jj 
ptv av iyytyvT\pivQ^ dv^jP *cr6p.evos i5» P-V ve^etv* fj 3’ dv p,i), 
veMctv. 


stances, passed into the hands of the eldest son as soon as he 
came of age. 

Under the Gortynian Code, if the wife died before her hus- 
band, having had no children, her next-of-kin was entitled 
to recover her dowry, with the half of its fruits and half of 
the work of her hands; but, if the widower was left with 
children, he had the management and use of hia dead wife’s 
property until he died or remarried, in which cases it went to 
her children.! 

8. Dissolution of marriage. — Dissolution of 
marriage in Athens was easily effected. The 
husband’s power of repudiation was unfettered by 
any legal conditions or formalities. He simply 
sent the woman, with her dowry, back to her 
father’s house. A prudent man would, as usual, 
summon witnesses, but need not do so (Lys. xiv. 
28). When the wife sought a separation, she 
must lodge with the Arclion rb rijs diroXel^ews 
ypdiJLfxa (Plut. Ale, 8; Andoc. iv. 14: dToXLireiv, 
ikOovaav irpbs rbv dpxovra xard rhv vbpiov ) ; but 
nothing is known of the procedure. Against a 
wife proved guilty of adultery the husband was 
compelled by law to use his right of repudiation, 
condonation of the offence being visited with 
dri/jila (Dem. lix. 87). On the other hand, it is 
certain that adultery of the husband gave the 
wife no legal right of divorce,^ and it is probable 
that it was not generally regarded as sufficient 
ground of separation.^ It is evident that the 
possession of a dowry must have been a strong 
protection to the wife against a husband’s caprice, 
and in many households must have made her 
virtually mistress of the situation. 

Two special features call for remark in this con- 
nexion. It was competent for husband and wife 
to agree to a mutual dissolution of marriage in 
order that another more congenial union might be 
made. Thus Pericles so parted from his wife with 
her consent, to take Aspasia (Plut Per. 24).“* 
Again, the operation of the laws respecting heir- 
esses (MkXtjpol) often, according to Is. iii. 64, 
severed husband and wife (see iNHEEiTAlsrCE 
[Greek], vol. vii. p. 304), The latter occasion of 
dissolution of marriage differs from the first- 
mentioned in that it came about as the result of 
an application to a court of law by the next-of-kin 
as claimant iiTtdiKa<ria). In all other cases there 
is no sufficient evidence that any public legal pro- 
cedure was in use, for even the wife’s application 
to the Archon does not seem to have been more 
than an application or formal notice to him in 
camera. It is doubtful whether the 51x1? drroXelypew 
and the SUt} dTroTijx^j/em, which are said to have 
been available for husband and wife respectively, 
as if a sort of suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights, are not mere figments.® 

1 For comparison of the Gortynian regulations with the later 
regulations in the East (‘jenem spatgriechischen Stadtrecht, 
welches man heute falsohlich als syrischea Rechtshuch diag- 
nostioirt,’ p. 240) see Mitteis, p. 230 ff, 

2 Athenian sentiment on this matter was very far removed 
from the position of Arist. (Eo, i. ^=:1844ct : &(rtrep Ikctiv koX d<f>’ 
iatCas riypiviiiv &is ilfCtaTa Set aStxetv* aStKia fie dvSphr at Bvpoj^t 
(Tupovariat, yiyvop^vac ; of. Pol. iv. (vii.) 16 ~ 13366 ; Plato, 
Laws, 784 E. ‘Dass die Ehe dem Manne kerne Treupflicht 
auferlege, gehort zu den Grundmerkmalen der antiken Ehe 
gegenuber lunseren Anschauungen und Bechtseinrichtungen * 
(Hruza, p. 20). 

s According to Herod, v. 89, at Sparta barrenness was 
good ground for divorce, at any rate for the royal house ; cf. 
vu 61. 

4 Other examples : Dem. xxxvi. 28 f. ; Is. ii. 6 f., 9 : KaKeivr) to 
pkv TTpuTOV ovS' rfviayeTO airov A<fyovTOs, irpoiovrov fie row ;^fivov 
p6Kis iir€L<r$7f‘ xal ovrtos exfiifio/utev abrjp ; cf. the case of Proto- 
machos who, becoming entitled to a rich heiress, persuaded his 
wife to agree to a dissolution and fresh marriage (Dem. Ivn. 41) 
In Thuru, according to Diod. xii. 18, freedom of divorce was 
limited by a law forbidding the person to whom the divorce was 
due to marry one younger than the original partner. 

® The 81x11} irpotKos or SUr} crirov, suits brought by the woman’s 
/oJpios for the restitution of her dowry or payment of interest 
thereon, protected the woman’s interests in respect of aliment. 
From this it follows that a woman who married without a dowry 
was in, practically the same position as a iraXXaKri, and had no 
protectiQn whatever against a husband’s caprice short of actual 
violence to her person. 
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9. Widows. — ^The Athenian regulations con- 
cerning widows were as follows. ^ If there were no 
children, horn or adopted, the widow must return i 
with her dowry to her father’s house ; she must, as j 
a rule, if of suitable age, marry again in accordance j 
with the wishes of her dead husband or those of I 
her KiJptos (Is. viii. 8). If there were children, she 
might remain in her husband’s house, where she 
passed under the authority of her children’s 
guardian, if they were still minors, and under 
that of her eldest son when he came of age— -her 
dowry becoming the property of her children, sub- 
ject to her right to support (Bern. xlii. 27, xlvi. 20). 
She might, however, return with her dowry to her 
father’s house, and be given again in marriage 
(Bern. xl. 6 f.). The same option was open to her 
if, on her husband’s death, she declared herself 
pregnant (Bern, xliii. 76), in which case it was 
the Archon’s duty to protect her interests (Arist. 
Ath, FoL 56. 7). It is clear that here again the 
existence of the dowry secured on mortgage put 
the final decision completely into the hands of the 
widow and her /ciJpios. 

10. Marriage law in the papyri.— In Egypt, 
under the Ptolemys, Hellenic legal ideas and 
principles came in contact with those of another, 
in some respects more highly developed, type ; 
later, both were infiuenced by the legal concep- 
tions and practices of the Romans. In the Papyri 
we have, therefore, to distinguish between the j 
enchorial marriage, in which the parties are Egyp- I 
tians, and the Hellenic marriage, the regulations 
concerning which are partly derived from the 
older Greek law and partly developed under the ; 
influence of native models. 

The teohnicsal term for marriage in the Papyri Is vi/xor or 
ovwtKxVtov. Dissolution of marriage (and probably therefore 
entry upon marriage) is no longer a purely private act, but 
requires the lodging of an a7roypa(^^ before an oihcial (cf. what 
was required of the women in Athens,^ Dem. xxx. 17, 26j Is. 
iii. 78 : Trpby otrotov apxovra 17 eyymp^yvv^ wtriXvtTi rhv ai/epa ^ rhv 
oXkov avTQVy as well as the intervention of lepodwot.! The precise 
relation between the religious element thus imported into the ^ 
transaction and the civil element represented by the anoyoa^ | 
and the marriage contract itself is by no means clear as yet. 

The extant marriage-contracts exhibit, when taken together, ’ 
the followmg elements. (1) Statement of the giving or receiving 
of the woman in marriage ; e.g., Mitteis-Wiloken, Grundzup, 
ii. 817, n. 283 : Xa/x/Savei 'HpajcXeifiw Ayj/xijrp^av Kc^av yyvaiKa I 
wriaiav wapoi tov irarp^s, as in the older Greek law (cf. Is. ix. 27 : I 
ore yelp iXo/xSavff 0e6(ppaaTos 6 ifibs irarijp TTfv igrjy fivT^pa irapA 
’IepoKXeovc).2 (2) Acknowledgment of receipt of the (fteptnj 
brought by the woman. (8) Mutual marital obligations ; the 
husband promised to support the wife and to treat her 'pro- 
perly (fiv vftpC^eiv fi7)8e jceucovxetv), and engaged not to repudiate 
her OxTj ejcjSaXetv) or tO be unfaithful ((li} eiffdyea&ai aXAijv yvyacKa 
/iijSi iroXXaKTjv /XTjSe reKyovocetcrOai ef oAAijs ywatKos) ; on her side 
the woman promised to remain at home day and night 
dtfy^/xepov fXffS' aweiKOtrovyeveerdat), to be faithful aXX^ avSpl 

<rvvetvat), and to look after their joint interests in the household 
{firiSe Aedpttv rbv Kotvbv oticov). (4) The sanction of the mutual 
obligations ; the husband guilty of breach of his promises must 
repay forthwith (vapaxpv/^) dowry with addition of half itia 
amount (ttjv ^epvrjv r]pu6Moy) ; the wife so guilty lost her dowiy 
entirely. Apparently the ordinary courts settled disputes so 
arising. (6) Divorce on the man’s side (arroirofiTn}) was tanta- 
mount to breach of his promise purj ixfidkAttv, and rendered him 
liable to the aforesaid penalty : separation on the woman’s part 
(ajroAXayw) was not regarded as breach of promise, hut pro- 
vision was made for repayment of the dowry within a stated 
time. That is to say, the husband hod entirely lost that un- 
fettered power of repudiation, under condition of simply refund- 
ing the dowry, which belonged to him under the older Hellenlo 
law. On the other hand, the dowry retained here also the 
overwhelming importance which it bad in Hellas.® Here also 
it was, if not a definite sum of money, valued and eiqpr^ed os 

1 For these see W. Otto, Pnestsr tend Tempel im helUntst<- 
ischen JCgppten, 2 vols,, Leipz^, 190^ 1. 163f., li. 296 f. 

curious exception in Jrop. viss. ii. 8 (ifilSoro 
'OAv/xirtAv . . . yvvaljca ya/aenjv), in which the woman, of Mace- 
donian origin, gives herself away In marriage, may be a survival 
of native Macedonian law, which In this respect, therefore, must 
have resembled that of the Lydians, of whom Herodotus re- 
edarks with surprise that the women give themselves in marriage 
(L 93 i itcSiSSact Si abtoLl iwvrcir— besides collecting their own 
dowries cr<ittaTt <pya|f4u<vat). , . . 

8 Mitteis-Wiloken, u. 1, 219 ; * Im Qerippe dieser Hrkunden 
bildet die das Buokgrat, an welches alle anderen Bestim- 
mungen sich nuranlehnen.' 
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such, and the husband was liable only for refund of that stated 
amount— the principle being, as at Athens, that the wife’s dowry 
should neither increase nor diminish (cf. the Code of Gortyn) ; 
from which it follows that the management of the dowry must 
have been in the hands of the husband, as was the case at 
Athens. 
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W. J. WOODHODSE. 

MARRIAGE (Hindu). — i. General character- 
istics. — The earlier Vedic texts, which may he 
said to cover the period down to the end of the 6th 
cent. B.C., present with practical uniformity the 
same accoxmt of the condition of maniage among 
the Hindu tribes whose life they depict. Among 
these tribes marriage was a union of man and 
woman, for all practical purposes indissoluble save 
by death, and normally monogamie exc^t among 
the highest strata of the population. Marriages 
were contracted between persons of full age, and 
often by mutual consent; while there are clear 
traces of the payment of a bride-price for a wife, 
there is also proof of the giving of dowries by 
fathers or brothers in order to secure the marriage 
of daughters or sisters. Traces of marriage % 
capture are scanty and confined to the warrior 
class. 

The position of the wife in these conditions of 
society was one of security and dignity. She was, 
indeed, under the complete control of her husband, 
though we do not know to what extent of personal 
restraint his power extended. But she was the 
mistress {patni) of the household, as her husband 
was the master {pati). In the marriage-hymn of 
the Rigveda (X. ixxxv. 46) she is told to exercise 
authority over her father-in-law, and her husband’s 
brothers and unmarried sisters, The case con- 
templated seems to be one in which the eldest son 
of a family marries at a time when his father, 
through decrepitude, has ceased to exercise full 
contrS over the family, and when, therefore, the 
wife of the eldest son becomes the mistress of 
the joint family. This is not inconsistent with the 

iu-&w to her father-in-law, which doubtless applies 
to the case in which the father is still able to 
control his son and to exercise the rightful authority 
of the head of the house. The wife was also a 
participator in the sacred rites performed by her 
husband ; but in this regard a certain deterioration 
of her position can be traced in the Yedic period, 
doubtless as the result of the growing importance 
of the priestly class and the rule that women could 
not be priests. This regulation seems to have been 
due to the view that women were impure as 
compared with men, and the same idea may have 
been at the root of the practice, which appears 
first in the Satapatha Br&kma^ (I. ix. 2. 12), 
reejuiring a woman to eat after her husband, just 
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as in Bengal at the present day a wife normally 
feeds on th^e remnants of her husband’s meal. 

Naturally enough, there were different views as 
to the character of women. _ A wife completes a 
husband and is half of his self, we are told 
{BrhadaranyaJca Upanisad, i. iv. 17; Satapatha 
Brahmana, V. li. 1. 10), and her good qualities are 
frequently mentioned. On the other hand, the 
Maitraya'in SamUta (I. x. 11, HI. vi. 3) describes 
woman as untruth and as connected with mis- 
fortune, and classifies her with dice and drink as 
the three chief evils. Elsewhere {Tmttiriya Sam- 
hitdf VI. V. 8. 2) a good woman is ranked below 
even a bad man, and the Kdthaka Samhitd (xxxi. 
1) alludes sarcastically to her ability to obtain 
things from her husband by cajolery at night. 

The most important function of a wife was 
doubtless that of bringing into the world a son in 
order to perform the necessary funeral rites to his 
father and to continue the race. Adoption, indeed, 
was known as early as the Bigveda, but it was not 
popular (cf. art. Adoptioit [Hindu]), and lack of a 
son {a'olratd) was regarded as the greatest of evils. 
On the other hand, the birth of a daughter was 
regarded as a misfortune ; the Aitareya Srdhmana 
(vii. 15) contrasts a daughter as misery {Jkfpm^a) 
with a son as a light in the highest heaven. But 
the view once widely held, that the Vedic Indians 
practised infanticide in the case of girls, has been 
disproved by 0. von Bohtlingk.^ 

In political life women took no part ; men alone 
went to the assembly. But, while the position of 
the wife in the sacrificial ritual was narrowed by 
the priests, there is evidence that women took part 
in the speculative activity Which manifested itself 
in the 6th cent. B.C. in the Upanisads. We learn 
there not only of several women teachers, who may 
or may not have been married, but also of one of 
the two wives of the great sage Yajnavalkya, who 
shared her husband’s intellectual activities. 

In the Gfliyasutras and BharmasutraSi which 
mark the end of the Vedic period l>roper, and 
which may be held to represent the views of the 
period from the 4th cent. B.C. onwards, in the epics 
(c. 200 B.O.-A.D. 200), in the Artha§dstra, and in 
the Kmmmtra we find in full force the tendencies 
which reveal themselves in the later classical 
literature, and can be observed in their develop- 
ment at the present day. Different types of 
mamage are now recognized and classified, being 
assigned to the different classes of the population. 
Marriages between people of full age are still 
allowed; thus the warrior class is permitted to 
marry by capture or to form love matches, while 
the Kdmasutra permits love matches generally. 
Against these special cases must be set the general 
rule, which first appears as a counsel of perfection 
in the Mdnava (I. vii. 8) and G-ohhila Ofiiyixsutras 
(III. iv. 6), but which by the time of the later 
Smftis — i.e., not later probably than the beginning 
of the Christian era— has won full acceptance, viz. 
that it was sinful on the part of a father ^ to allow 
his daughter to attain puberty without being 
married, and the girl herself fell to the condition 
of a Sudra {vfsaU), marriage with whom involved 
degradation on the part of a husband. The date 
of marriage is placed earlier and earlier as the 
authority as later in date. Thus the Smrii of Manu 
(ix. 94) nxes the ages of husband and wife at 30 
and 12 or 24 and 8 respectively ; the later work 
of Brhaspati {ZBMG ^vi. [1892] 416 f.) and the 
didactic portion of the Mahdhhdrata (Xii;i. xliy. 19) 
give the wife’s age. in these cases as 10 and 7 
respectively, while yet later texts give 4 to 6 as 
the lower and, 8 as the upper limit. There is 

a ZDM& xhv. [18901 49<M96. 

2 In hi8 default a brother, gi^flindfather, maternal uncle, or 
mother, or an agfnate or cognate, ghould act (lirarada, xu 20-22). 


abundant evidence that these dates were not merely 
theoretical : the old marriage-ceremonial, which 
included as its essential part the taking of the 
bride to her new home, whence the name of mar- 
riage {vivdha) was derived, was divided into two 
parts; the actual ceremony took place shortly 
after the betrothal {vdgddna)^ but the taking of 
the bride to her husband’s home was delayed until 
after puberty. The unmarried daughter {Icumdrl) 
living at home was distinguished from the married 
daughter {suvasinl or svavdsinl)^ whose connexion 
with her parents was still recognized to the extent 
that, contrary to the rule that no mourning was 
observed for a married daughter, a brief period of 
mourning was prescribed in the event of her death 
before her departure from her old home. The 
early prevalence of the custom is also vouched for 
by the Greek authorities,^ and was noted by al- 
Biruni in the 11th cent. A.D.^ At the present time, 
despite the efforts of reformers, it is still the 
prevailing practice among all Hindus who stand 
under the influence of the Brahmans to marry 
their daughters before puberty, and the practice 
has spread even among Muhammadans. 

The better side of such marriages is put before 
us in the Marita Smfti (iii. 3). The wife is to 
devote her whole thought to her house and her 
husband, to prepare his food, eat what is left over 
by her husband and sons, wash the utensils, strew 
cow-dung on the floor, make the domestic offerings, 
embrace her husband’s feet before going to rest, in 
the hot season fan him, support his head when he 
is weary, and so forth. On the other hand, to her 
falls the place of honour in the household, and she 
IS undisputed mistress of her daughters and any 
other women living under her husband’s roof. The 
description in the Sm^ii is confirmed by the litera- 
ture and by the practice of the present day. On 
the other hand, it must be noted that the in- 
tellectual achievements of women in India since 
the rule of early marriage became effective have 
not been in accord with the normal development 
which might have been expected from the state of 
society depicted in the Upanisads, and the heroines 
of the epic and the classical poetry are chosen, as 
a rule, from those women who, for some reason or 
other, have not fallen under the operation of the 
ordinary practice. There is also much evidence in 
the proverbial literature of the demerits which 
were attributed to women in general and wives in 
particular. 

2. Forms of marriage. — ^In the Vedic period the 
normal form of marriage appears to have been one 
in which much was left to the choice of the two 
persons concerned. It is, at any rate, not proved 
that the father could control the marriage of either 
son or daughter of mature age, though doubtless 
parents often arranged marriages for their children. 
Of the practice of giving a bride-price there is clear 
evidence from the later Samhitds, but there is also 
clear evidence of the practice of a father and, in 
his absence, a brother giving a dowry to enable 
a daughter or sister to obtain a husband; or a 
daughter might be given to a priest in return for 
his assistance at some rite. There is also a trace 
of marriage by capture in the Bigveda, where we 
hear (I. cxii. 19, cxvii. 20, X. Xxxix. 7, Ixv. 12) of 
the carrying off by Vimada of the daughter of 
Purumitra, apparently with the good will of the 
maiden but against her father’s desire. The normal 
marriage was duly celebrated at the house of the 
father of the bride, and its ceremonial, which is 
fully described in the GfhyasutraSi is marked by 
many features which have bden found in the mar- 
riage-ritual of other Indo-European and non-Indo- 
European peoples. Of these practices the most 

1 Hopkins, JAOS xiiL [1889] 343. 

a Imia, tr. E. Sachau. London, 1888, ii. 164, 
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important and wide-spread were the solemn hand- 
ing over of the maiden by her father {hcLnyMana)^ 
the joining of the right hands of tixe bride and 
bridegroom {panigrahana\ the recitation of Vedic 
formulae, includmg a speech by the bridegroom to 
the bnde asserting their unity, the offering of 
libations in the fire and the threefold circumam- 
bulation of the fire, the seven steps taken together 
by the wedded pair, and, finally, the taking away 
of the bride to her new home by the bridegroom. 
There is evidence in the later literature that these 
customs formed the kernel of the normal marriage- 
ceremonial throughout the Middle Ages, and much 
of the ritual is still observed at the present day.^ 
In the SmTti literature eight forms of marriage 
are recognized and described, hut with many 
differences in detail. In the case of Brahmans 
Manu (iii, 24) recognizes as approved four forms ; 
the brahma, daiva, arm, and prdjdpatya. The 
characteristics of these forma are that in the first 
the father spontaneously offers his daughter to a 
suitable husband, in the second he gives her to a 
priest engaged in jperforming a rite for him, in the 
third the suitor gives a pair of oxen, and in the 
fourth the initiative in proposing the marriage 
comes from the bridegroom. The first and fourth 
forms, therefore, practically represent marriages 
by mutual consent and parental arrangement, while 
the second and third have traces of marriage by 
purchase, though the texts are careful to explain 
that the pair of oxen was not intended as a price 
{iullca), hut was to be given to the daughter by her 
father as a mark of honour. It is perfectly clear, 
however, that the original sense of the custom was 
a purchase, and this fact is home out by references 
in the older Gfhyasutras of Paraskara (I. viii. 18) 
and Sankhayana (I. xiv. 16) to the practice of 
giving the father-in-law a hundred oxen with a 
waggon, and by the recognition in the Gfhya- 
sutras of the Kathaka and the Manava schools 
(I. vii. 11) of a usage by which the bride-price was 
paid in money to the father. 

Marriage by purchase was recognized among the 
warrior class ; in the Mahahhdrata (i. cxiii. 9 i.) we 
are told that Pandu paid the Madra king in gold, 

i 'ewels, horses, elephants, ornaments, etc., for the 
land of his sister, and that the purchase of women 
was the family practice of the king. Still more 
was the custom prevalent among the lower classes 
of the people. Manu admits (ni. 24) that some 
allowed the Vai^yaa and the Sudras the dmra 
marriage, which was an open, out-and-out sale, 
though he condemns the practice in toto. But facts 
have prevailed over the objections of the Brahmans 
to the sale of children, and even at the present 
day marriage by purchase is common enough m 
Bombay, madras, and the Panjab, and is the 
normal form in Assam. In Bengal it is restricted 
to the lower classes of the population, hut there 
the practice of the purchase oi bridegrooms prevails 
instead, the practice of child-marriage having 
placed a high price on eligible husbands. 

In addition to the dsura form, the warrior class 
was allowed the r&k^asa, the gdndharva^ and the 
paUdcha forms, though the last is condemned by 
Manu along with the dsura as altogether improper. 
The former type of marriage was marriage by 
capture in its simplest form, and its performance 
is related of many of the heroes of the epic, though 
the rape of women of high rank is elsewhere 
regarded as a capital offence. But, outside the 
epic, we hear little of this remarkable privilege 
ot the warrior class, and this practice has left no 
sttrvivals in modem India, mough it is found 
among some primitive MU tribes, where it is of 
independent origin. Some, indeed, of the details 

1 See M. Wmtemitz, Das altmduohe HocTizsxUritmU, Vienna, 
1892 ; A. Weber and E. Haas, hndisohs Studien, v. 177-411. 


of the marriage-ritual given in the Grhyasutras 
have been interpreted in this sense, but the inter- 
pretation is neither necessary nor probable. The 
gdndharua rite, which some authorities recognize 
as applicable to all classes, and which the Kama- 
Sutra eulogizes as the best form of all, is described 
as a mutual union by desire, the classical example 
of which is that of King Bu^yanta and SakuntaJa. 
The Kdmasutra recommends that its performance 
should be accompanied by the usual offerings in 
the fixe and the circumambulation of the fire by 
the wedded pair, on the ground that the observance 
of these formalities would compel the parents of 
the bride to recognize the validity of the marriage. 
The paUdcha, which is variously described, was 
marriage with a girl when drunk or insane, and 
is not recognized as a legitimate form by some 
authorities, like Ji^pastamba and Vasi^tha. 

For the VaUya and budra the forms of marriage 
recognized were the gandharm and the dsura with, 
according to some authorities, the paUdoha, In 
modern times the forms of marriage recognized are, 
even for Vaisyas and Sudras, either the dsura or 
the hrdhma, under which term is understood a 
form of marriage containing the essentials of the 
first four forms of the Smfhs, 

The Smftis do not recognize a form of marriage 
which plays a great part in the epic — the svayam- 
vara, or self-choice, a ceremony at which a princess 
chooses for herself a suitor at a great assembly held 
for the purpose. The act of choice might be pre- 
ceded by a trial of strength on the part of the 
suitors, the victor being rewarded with the hand 
of the maiden, and, even when this formality was 
omitted, it is probable enough that the choice was 
only nominally free, and tliat the princess was 
guided by the will of her father or brothers.^ The 
only svayamuara which the H7nftis mention is the 
right of a daughter in any class, if her father does 
not find her a husband, to seek one for herself ; 
in this case the daughter ceases to have any right 
to any ornaments received from her own family, 
while the husband need not pay any bride-price, 
and is permitted to steal her away. 

Only the first four forms of marriage are at 
all religious in character; the marriage hymn of 
the Bxgveda (x. 85), which serves to provide 
verses for the normal form of marriage, deals with 
marriage in general and the prototype of all 
marriage in the form of the wedding of Soma, the 
moon, with Surya, the daughter of the sun. This 
legend is certainly recondite in character, and it is 
legitimate to deduce from this fact, and from the 
fact that the Smrtis do not deal with the forms of 
marriage, that the religious ceremonial was not 
the essential or primitive part even of the higher 
forms of marriage. 

3. Restrictions on marriage.— -It is uncertain 
how far the modern rule of marriage, which 
permits alliance between members of the same 
caste only, was in vogue in the early Yedic period, 
when the distinction of castes (jdii) was only in 
process of evolution from the system of classes 
{varTia). It is clear from the Brdhmanas that 
purity of descent was an important qualification 
for Brahmanship, but cases aa:e recorded {e.o., 
Aitar&ya Brdhmania^ which show that the 

son of a BrShraan and a Sfidra wife might yet be a 
Brahman, and that Brahmans could marry the 
daughters of members of the warrior class. With 
this accords the evidence of the GfhyasUtras and 
Dharrrvasutrasy which recognize with a good deal 
of agreement the right of each class to marry 
women of the classes below them in the established 
order, Brahman, Ksatriya, and Yaisya, and which 
differ seriously only on the validity of marriages 
with the Sildra women. Arrian, probably oh. Sbe 
authority of Megastlienes, records {Indica, xii. 8) 
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that marriages were aot allowed between y^vq — 
probably a reference to the castes which were cer- 
tainly in existence by 300 B.c. The Buddhist 
texts ^ yield the same result, but they recognize that 
the king might marry ivliere he would and make 
his son by any wife his heir-apparent. Mann still 
recognizes mixed marriages subject to the rule of 
hypergamy, but the later Smrtis tend to rule them 
out as objectionable. The modern rule is strict 
against mixed marriages, confining the possibility 
of marriage to the modern castes ^ but the date 
when this practice finally prevailed is unknown, 
as even late texts repeat the permission for such 
marriages sanctioned by the older authorities, and 
the Kmin Brahmans of Bengal still avail them- 
selves of this now pecuniarily very valuable 
privilege. 

Simultaneously with the growth of the prohibi- 
tion of marriage within the caste were developed 
restrictions on marriage within the family. In one 
hymn in the Bigveda (x. 10) the marriage of brother 
and sister is expressly treated as improper, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this was an 
innovation, as suggested by Weber. ^ No other 
restriction is alluded to, and the ^atapatha Brah- 
mancb expressly refers (i. viii. 3. 6) to marriage 
as permitted in the third or fourth generation, 
the former being the rule, according to the com- 
mentator, among the Kanvas, the latter among the 
Sanra§tras, while the Dak§inatyas, or people of 
the south, permitted marriage with the son of the 
father’s sister or daughter of the mother’s brother, 
but not, apparently, with the son of the father’s 
brother or the daughter of the mother’s sister. 
The GThyasUtras and the DharmasutraB in efiect 
agree in prescribing that marriage should not take 
place between a man and a woman of the same 
gotra {q>v,) as Ms father, or a sapinda of his 
mother, and these terms extended at least to all 
relatives within five degrees on the mother’s and 
seven on the father’s side. Later texts add to the 
restrictions by extending the prohibitions in the 
case of the mother, and by forbidding unions 
with the daughter of a spiritual teacher or pupil. 
At the same time, concessions are made to 
local customs, and the practice of marriage of 
cousins in S. India is recognized by Baudhayana 
(I, ii. 3). But the practice of marrying outside 
the gotra, a term of wide extension and in- 
definite sense, hut covering all those of the same 
family name, is recorded by al-BirOni,® and is 
the general rule at the present day throughout 
India — at any rate, among all the higher castes. 
The chief exceptions are found in S. India, 
where some tribes practise the opposite rule of 
endogamy. 

In Bajpntana, among the Rajputs who claim to 
be descendants of the old warrior class, exogamy 
is closely connected in their history with the prac- 
tice of marriage by capture; hut there is no 
sufficient evidence for the view * that the develop- 
ment of the custom generally was connected with 
marriage by capture. 

Of much less importance are the restrictions 
arising from the feeling that the eldest son and 
the eldest daughter should be married before the 
younger sons and daughters, a breach of this rule 
being merely a ground for a penance, and not a 
fatal bar to the validity of the marriage. The rule 
is, however, very old, being found in the Yajur- 
veda {Maitrdyanl Samhita, lY. i. 9), and recognized 
throughout tfie later literature. In the south 
members of Brahman castes adopt the practice of 
a mock marriage of the elder brother with a 

1 B, FiclL Die Bo^mU 'QUe^nmg im mrdbstlicihm Indun ssu 
Bttddha's Zeit^ Kiel, 1897,' pp. 86-40. 

2 See Macdonell and Keith, Vedio Index, i. 475, n. 7. 

» Tr. Sachau, ii. 156, 

^ See Jolly, BecAt und Sitte, p, 68. 


branch of a tree in order to avoid the evil result 
of a breach of this rule by a younger brother. 

The bride should be a virgin, and the importance 
of this rule lies in the fact that it renders the 
re-marriage of widows difficult. In the Rigveda 
(VI. xlix. 8) there is some indication Hhat a woman 
might re-marry if her husband had disappeared and 
could not be found or heard of, and in the Atharva- 
veda (IX. v. 27 f.) mention is made of a spell to 
secure that a woman married twice may he united 
in the next world with her second, not her first, 
husband. The reference here may he to re-marriage 
in the case of an absent husband or one who had 
lost caste. The doctrine of Mann is that a woman 
should never he re-married, and that the marriage 
formnlse are intended only for maidens, but he 
admits one exception in the case of a woman whose 
husband dies before the completion of the marriage. 
Other authorities permit re-marriage in the case 
where a husband has disappeared, is dead, has 
entered a monastic order, is impotent, or has been 
expelled from his caste ; hut the authorities differ 
widely as to the length and condition of absence 
which entitle a woman to re-marriage. The son 
of a widow who has re-married {^aunarhhava) is 
ranked by Manu and other authorities only among 
the second six of the twelve kinds of son admitted 
by Hindu law. But the dislike of re-marriage was 
one which developed gradually ; the actual repro- 
bation of such a son first occurs in Brhasjjati (xxv. 
41), and the forbidding of re-marriage of a 
widow occurs only in the Adipurdna and later 
works. The objections to such marriages in 
modern India are very strong among those castes 
which lay most stress on child-marriage, and, 
despite the legalizing of them by Act XV. of 1856, 
and efforts of social reformers, they are still disap- 
proved by the higher castes. 

In the case of a man, while impotence was 
recognized as a ground on which the wife might 
contract a new marriage, the marriage was not in 
itself null, and even mental derangement was not 
regarded as justifying re-raarriage on the part of 
the wife. 

4. Polygamy. — The practice of polygamy among 
the Vedic Indians is abundantly proved by direct 
references in the Rigveda and other texts, though 
in the main monogamy is recognized as normal. 
In the case of the King four wives are expressly 
mentioned — the mahisl, the first wedded, the 
parivrkti, or discarded (apparently one who bore 
no son), the vdvdtd, or favourite, and the pdldaalt, 
who is explained as the daughter of one of the 
court officials. The mahi§l seems to have been the 
wife proper, though the others were evidently not 
mere concubines. In the ArthcUdstra, the Smftis, 
and the epic the rule is laid down that a man may 
have wives from his own caste and each of those 
below his, either including or excluding the Sudra, 
and in such cases the wife of the same caste was 
the wife jpar excellence (dharmajgcdni), with whom 
the husband performed his religious duties. The 
heroes and Brahmans of the epic are frequently 
represented as having several wives, but one of 
them always ranks first, and, similarly, later in 
inscriptions one wife only is often mentioned with 
her husband. The rule of precedence among wives 
according to caste and, within the caste, to date 
of marriage might, however, he overridden by the 
husband, who could degrade a wife from her posi- 
tion as chief wife ; in that ease he was required to 
make her a present equivalent tp that made to the 
new wife whom he was marrying. The modern rule 
permits the husband to contract as many marriages 
as he wishes without any need for justification or 
consent on the part of his existing wives. 

I B. Biscl^el and K. F, Geldner, Yedische Studien, Stuttgart, 
1888-1901, i. 27, 
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In addition to wives proper, the Smftis recog- 
nize the existence of concu Dines [ddsiy hhujisya)^ 
who were distinguished from wives by not being 
married in due form, and who could not in any 
case become their husband’s heirs. They were, 
however, entitled to maintenance by his brothers 
as his heirs on his death, and intercourse with one 
of them was regarded as adultery. Similarly, at 
the present day the keeping oi concubines by 
wealthy Hindus is a recognized usage. 

The Smrtis show some preference throughout for 
monogamy. Apastamba (ll. xi. 12) expressly dis- 
approves the re-marriage of a man who has a wife 
iivmg, and other authorities restrict the right to 
become the heir of a husband to the chief wife, 
who IS the surviving half of her husband. In all 
religious observances the husband is to act with 
his chief wife only, and marriage is treated by 
Manu (ix. 101) as a pledge of mutual fidelity 
between husband and wife. 

5. Polyandry. — While polygamy is recognized 
in the Vedic period, though chiefly among kings 
and important Brahmans, there is no clear trace 
of polyandry, all the passages adduced from the 
Kigveda (x. Ixxxv, 37 f.) and the Atharvaveda 
(XIV. i. 44, 62, 61, ii. 14, 17) admitting of more 

robable explanations. On the other hand, the 
eroes of the epic, the five Pandavas, are repre- 
sented as marrymg Draupadi and having her as 
wife in common — a fact which is elaborately ex- 
plained and defended in the epic. This form of 
polyandry is recognized by Brhaspati (xxvii. 20) 
as practised in the south, and by Apastamba (ll. 
xxvii. 2) as an anti(^uated use. At the present 
day polyandry is still found among Brahmans, 
Bajputs, and Siidras alike in Kumaon, where 
children are shared hy the brothers as hy the 
Pandavas, and among hill tribes in the Pan jab, 
where the children are divided among the brothers. 
The reasons given for the practice are poverty and 
the desire to avoid division of property. Among 
the Jats of the Pan jab the wife of the eldest 
brother has to serve often as the wife of the 
younger brothers also, and the practice is common 
in the case of the Himalayan tribes. The custom 
also prevails in the south among the Nairs of the 
Kanara country and the Todas of the Nilgiris. 
The modem evidence comes mainly from Tibetan 
and Dravidian tribes, and there is no indication 
that the practice was ever widely spread among 
tribes of Aryan culture. 

6. Divorce.— The characteristic quality of a 
Hindu marriage was that it was a union for life ; 
in striking contrast to the Dravidian and Tibeto- 
Burman usages, marriages among Hindus were 
seldom broken by divorce. In the Brntti litera- 
ture,^ however, cases are recognized in which 
divorce in the form of the contracting of a new 
marriage hy the wife during her husband’s life- 
time is allowed, and the occasions for divorce 
{tyaga), i.e. abandoning a wife and leaving her 
without maintenance on the part of the husband, 
are set out. The abandonment of a faithful wife 
counts as a serious crime, which must be expiated 
by a severe penance, and which may involve e;s:- 
pulsion from caste. Adultery affords a ground 
for divorce, and might in certam cases be punished 
with death, but, according to other authorilaes, it 
could be expiated by severe penances. Any serious 
offence against a husband might, according to 
Yajfiavalkya (i. 72), he a ground of divorce, and 
Harada (xii. 92, 93) gives as offences justifying such 
treatment attempts to murder, wasting property, 
or the procuring of abortion. In modem Hindu 
law divorce depends on local custom and, where 
allowed, is permitted only for adultery, but divorces 

I The KaufUk/a jirthaidstra (poseibb^ 4iih cent. B.a) goes Ux 
in oliowing' (fivoroe (m* fi. 69, iilT ^9), 


are very common among all Dravidian tribes, which 
also allow freely re-mainage of wives m the case 
of the disappearance, long-continued absence, im- 
potence, or loss of caste of their husbands. 

7. Position of widows.— In the funeral rites of 
the Rigveda the wife of the dead man is repre- 
sented (X. xvin. 7f.) as lying beside him on the 
pyre and as being summoned to leave the dead in 
order to he united with his brother, apparently as 
a bride. The passage clearly shows that the wife 
was not to be burned with the dead, but it unmis- 
takably suggests the existence of an older custom 
to this effect, and the Atharvaveda (xvill. iii. 1) 
refers to tins as an old practice.^ It was evidently 
not approved hy the Brahmans of the Vedic age, 
for it IS not mentioned in the Sutras^ and appears 
first in the late Vaikhanasa Gfhyasutra (vii. 2) 
and in interpolated passages of the Visnu BrnfH 
(xxv. 14, XX. 39). The later Brnfiis approve it, but 
not without occasional dissent. In the epics it 
plays little part,^ though one of Pandu’s wives 
insisted on being burned with her’ husband 
[Mahahharatat I. cxxv. 31) ; but in the later 
romances and historical works it is often men- 
tioned, and as early as A.D. 509-510 an inscription 
is found to celebrate a sail, Forbidden in British 
India in 1829, it was observed in 1839 in the 
Panjah at the death of lianjit Singh, and in 1877 
at that of the Maharaja of Nepal. The primitive 
character of the rite is shown hy the fact that 
often other attendants perished with the queen 
or queens when the dead man was a prince. 
Normally the wife was burned with the dead man ; 
if he died away from home, she might be burned 
alone [anumarana)^ but the burning of a pregnant 
widow or one with a young child was forbidden, 
and the practice was normally more or less volun- 
tary, except in the case of royal families, where 
reasons of policy doubtless reinforced considera- 
tions of religion in favour of burning. 

In many cases death was doubtless regarded as 
preferable to the fate of a widow, whom the Smrtis 
and modem usage, despite the efforts of reformers, 
condemn to a life of fasting, devotions to her dead 
husband, pilgrimages, and abstinence from any 
form of luxury, such as the use of a bed, ornaments, 
etc. If she had grown-up sons, she fell under their 
control ; if not, under that of her husband’s kin, 
who were hound to maintain her so long as she 
remained faithful to her late husband. The later 
texts also recognize her right to be heir to her 
husband, but only on condition that she remained 
unmarried — a disability which is not altered by 
Act XV. of 1856. The harshness of the rule is 
better realized when it is remembered that the 
practice of child-marriages enormously increases 
the number of widows. 

In the Bigveda it seems to have been the prac- 
tice for the wife of the dead man to he taken in 
marriage by his brother, whether or not the latter 
had a wife already. This, the natural interpre- 
tation of the funeral hymn (x. xviii. 8j cf. also 
xl, 2), is borne out by the fact that the modem 
usage in the Panjab,® which has preserved much 
of ancient practice, is for a man to marry his 
brother’s widow, with the result that many men 
have two wives. In the however, this 

practice is whittled down to the permission given 
to the brother of the dead or, if there is no 
brother, a near kinsman to beget a son with the 
widow in order to continue the race of the dead 
man. Such a son, when of age, would inherit his 
father’s property, which, until then, would be 
managed by Ms mother or by his reM father, to 

lA. Hillebrandt, ZDMQ xL 11886} 710, explains these 
passages quibe differently ; “but his view can hardly be correct 

ii H. Jacobi, Bm Uwm&ya/mi Bonn, 1893, p. 1071. 

5 Of. Erbaspala, xxvii. 20, ii. 81 ; Arihai^traL^ luu iv. 69. 
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whose estate also he might in certain cases suc- 
ceed. By an extension of the principle the texts 
allow an impotent or ill man to appoint another 
during his life to beget a son for hmi, and in the 
epic the right to act in these cases is frequently 
recognized as specially appropriate for Brahmans. 
But the general tendency of the later SmTtis is more 
and more against the practice, which was subjected 
to increasing restrictions or absolutely forbidden, 
and in modern times the practice of appointment 
{niyoga) has been replaced by the more primitive 
form of actual marriage with a brother’s widow.^ 

8. Marriage and morality. — Though fidelity on 
the part of both parties to a marriage was doubt- 
less an ideal, there is abundant evidence through- 
out the literature that infidelity on the part of the 
husband was neither rare nor considered worthy 
of moral censure. In the case of the wife there 
is no doubt that in the^ Bmrti literature and in 
modern usage adultery is regarded as a serious 
offence which may in certain cases be punished by 
death. Some of the Vedic passages {Taittxriya 
Samhitai V. vi. 8. 3; Maitrdyanl Samhitdi III. 
iv. 7) cited as showing tolerance of adultery are 
susceptible of other interpretations, but there 
remain the facts that a special ritual at the 
VarunapragJidsa is clearly intended to remove 
the ill-eftects of adultery {Maitrayanl Samhitdt 
I. X. 11 ; Satapatha Brahmana, II. v. 2. 20), that 
the Brhaddrai/hyaka Upanisad (vi, iv. 11) contains 
a spell to expiate adultery with the wife of a 
Brahman, and that the Bhdradvdja Gfhyasiltra 
(ii. 28) advises a husband how to proceed in 
the case of going on a journey if he desires his 
wife to have lovers in his absence. The romances 
and fable literature frequently allude to cases of 
infidelity, and the Arthaidstra and the Smftis 
recognize as one kind of son the guf^Kotpanna^ 
or secretly born, an illegitimate son who can, 
nevertheless, succeed to the property of his 
mother’s ^lawful husband. Bandhayana (ll. iii. 
34) and Apastamba (li. xiii. 7) preserve a saying 
of a sage to the mythical king Janaka, referring 
to a time when the virtue of married women was 
lightly estimated, and the Mahdhhdrata refers 
(I. cxxii. 4ff.) to a time when wi’^s were used in 
common, a practice terminated by Svetaketu. The 
lack of chastity of the women of the East is re- 
corded by Bphaspati (ii. 30). Too much stress 
must not, however, be laid on these notices ; the 
reference to the Eastern women may be an allu- 
sion to the loose marital relations in Tibet, and 
the references to the lax morality of previous 
times are made for the purpose of proving that 
the recognition of illegitimate sons then accorded 
was antiquated at the time of the texts. 

9. Marriage and property. — ^The widow of the 
dead man, according to the Nimikta (iii. 4) and 
Bandhayana (II. iii. 44-46), was denied the power 
of becoming an heir. (Gautama (xxviii. 21 f.) 
mentions her in the list of heirs, hut points out 
the alternative of the adoption of the practice of 
niyoga for providing the son in whose absence 
alone could the mother he heir. In Vi§nn (xvii. 4) 
and Yajfiavalkya (ii. X35) is first found the express 
mention of the widow as the next heir in the 
absence of male issue. But the extent of, the 
right thus obtained is expressly limited hy the 
texts ; the widow could not give away, or mort- 
gage, or sell the property thus inherited ; she held 
it for her enjoyment for life, subject to continued 
chastity and to her not contracting a second mar- 
riage, but she held it under the control of her 
husband’s kindred and with the limitation that it 
should return - to them on her death.* If there 
were several widows, the chief wife seems to have 

1 Mayne, Sin^u Law and Veaget § 69. 

a Katyayana, aodv. 65 fE,; Brhaapati, xxv. 46 ff. 


been entitled alone to succeed as heir, but on her 
fell the duty of maintaining the other wives— a 
rule which is not recognized in modern Hindu law, 
where all the wives have an equal right of succession. 

Distinct from the property obtained by inherit- 
ance was the strldhana of the wife, which is 
mentioned by Gautama, but first described in 
detail in the Artha^dstra (III. ii. 59) and by 
Visnn (xvii. 18). It included any presents from 
parents, sons, brothers, or kinsmen, the marriage 
gifts, the bride-price when given by her father to 
her, and the fine paid by her husband in the case 
where she was degraded from her position as chief 
wife in favour of another. This property fell on 
her death to her daughters, if she had any ; if not, 
apparently to her sons, who, according to some 
authorities, shared it with their sisters in any 
event ; and, in the case of failure of all issue, to 
her husband only if she had been married accord- 
ing to one of the four superior forms of marriage ; 
otherwise it went to her father. In some eases 
the unmarried daughter Avas preferred to the 
married in heirship to her mother. In the later 
Katyayana Sm^ti (xx. 80 ff.) are found elaborate 
rules as to the power of a woman over her 
stridhana. She was at liberty to dispose in any 
Avay of presents from living relatives, even if con- 
sisting of immovables ; her husband could not use 
them without her consent. She was also entitled 
to receive from her sons any property promised 
by their father and not paid to her, while gifts 
to wives were encouraged, if not exceeding 2000 
pm},as or consisting of immovables. On her death 
her property went back, in so far as it consisted 
of gifts from relatives, to those relatives ; the 
rest went to any unmarried daughter, or, failing 
such, to her sons and married daughters, while, if 
she left no children, her property passed to her 
paients if she were married in one of the lower 
forms of marriage, and any landed property went 
to her brothers. The later texts and the com- 
mentators develop in much detail the doctrine of 
strldhana, and the Mitdksard (a commentary on 
Yajfiavalkya) argues that all property which 
women receive in any way falls under that head, 
and must obey the special laws of devolution of 
strldJiana proper. This is contrary to the earlier 
evidence, which expressly differentiates between 
strldhana in the narrow sense and property in- 
herited from a husband, earned by a woman’s own 
exertions, or given by strangers, over which she 
can exercise power of disposal only with her 
husband’s consent. 

Litbraturh.— In addition to many notices scattered through- 
out the literature, the Hindu marriage of the end of the Vedic 
period and in the classical period is dealt with in the Dha/rma- 
sutrccB and in the SmTtis with their commentaries, and in 
comprehensive treatises based on the Sw/ftis. Of the sutra 
texts, those of Xpastamha, Gautama, Vasistha, and Baudhayana 
have been translated by G. Biihler (SBJS ii.2 [1897] and xiv. 
[1882]). The Smrti of Manu has also been translated by Buhler 
(tb. xxv. [1886]), and those of Visnu, Narada, and Byhaspati 
hy J. Jolly (lb. vii. [1900] and xxxm. [1889]) Tajfiavalkya has 
been translated hy A, Stenzler, Berlin, 1849, Of these Manu is 
the oldest, Yajnavalkya may be dated in the 4th cent, a.d., 
Narada about a.d. 600, and Brhaspatl about 600. Somewhat 
earlier than Byhaspati is Katyayana. Of the later texts the 
Mitdksard of Vijnane^vara (c, a d. 1100) is the most important, 
as having become authoritative throughout India except m 
Bengal. Of modern works, for the Vedic period the most 
hnportant are: A. Weber, Xndmhe Stvdun^ Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1849-84, v. and x. ; B. Delbriick, *Die mdoger- 
manisehen Verwandtschaftsnamen,* in ASQxxy. [1889] B81-606 ; 
H. Zimmer, Altindisckes Leben, Berlin, 1879; and A A. 
Macdonell and A. B Keith, Vedic Index^ London, 1912. 
For the epic a full account is contained in E. W. Hopkins, 
art. in JAOS xiii. [1889], and much material is also given by 
R. Schmidt, Beitrage zur ind. JBrotik, Leipzig, 1902. The 
rules of the law-books and the modern law are dealt with in 
R. West and G Buhler, Digest of Hindu Law^^ Bombay, 
1884, and in J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage^, Madras, 
1883, and a summary of the whole subject with full citations 
and references to the literature is given by J. Jolly, in Eeeht 
und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896 u. 8). 

A, Berriedale Keith. 
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MARRIAGE (Iranian).—!. Zoroastrian.— Ac- 
cording to the sacred texts of Zoroastrianism, 
marriage is divinely favoured {Yendldad, iv. 47; 
cf. artt. Asceticism [Persian], Family [Persian]). 
The second happiest place in the world is that in 
which a righteous man sets up his household ( Vend. 
iii, 2). In the Gdthds the pair who wed are urged 
to strive to live a life of righteousness and to help 
one another in good deeds {Ys. liii. 5). 

Since marriage is regarded as almost a religious 
duty, Zoroastrians hold it a meritorious act to help 
their co-religionists to enter the wedded state, and 
such assistance may even serve to atone for sin 
(Vend. IV. 44, xiv. 16). It is by no means unusual, 
therefore, for Parsis to enjoin by will or by a trust 
that a certain amount of their wealth be expended 
in aiding poor brides to marry, and certain institu- 
tions, as the Farsi Panchayat of Bombay, provide 
special funds for this purpose. 

The Parsi community in India has passed through 
so many vicissitudes that it is difficult to determine 
which of the various marriage customs of the Parsis 
were originally Zoroastrian, although it appears to 
be practically certain that the strictly religious 
ortion comes under this category. At the very 
eginning of the ASirvad^ or blessing known as the 
Paemnd-ndmah, which is recited at the wedding 
ceremony, the officiating priest declares that the 
ceremony is ‘ according to the law and custom of 
the Mazdayasnian relimon.' 

According to the Avesta, both manhood and 
womanhood were attained at the age of 16 
(Ys. ix. 6; Yt. viii. 13 1, xiv. 17; Vend. xiv. 16; 
BundahiSn^ iii. 19). Since in the Avesta we find 
maidens praying for suitable husbands (Ys. ix. 
23;^ Yt. V. 87), it would appear that cliM- 
marriage was not practised. Mie ritual recited 
at the marriage ceremony, bidding the pair to 
express their consent after ‘truthful considera- 
tion,’ points in the same direction. The present 
Parsi Marriage Act enjoins the age of 21 for males 
and 18 for females; if the contracting pair are 
below that age, the marriage certificate must be 
signed by their parents. 

The marriage ceremony is preceded by several 
other rites. When the match is arranged, an 
auspicious day is fixed for the betrothal, such as 
the day of new moon, or the first (Hormuzd) or 
twentieth (Bahram) day of the Parsi month. At 
times, especially in Mofussil (provincial) towns, 
the parties consult Hindu astrologers, who name 
one or more auspicious days for the betrothal, 
marriage, etc. The match is usually arranged by 
the parents, with the consent of their children ; but 
often, at the present time, the contracting parties 
make their own choice with the approval of their 
parents. Mutual friends of the two families gener- 
ally carry messages and bring about the match — 
a_ course recommended by the Fand-ndmakd^ 
Ktwrpdtd'Mdrasjoanddn (xiii.) and attested in the 
^ahndmah (tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 
1905 ffi, i. 177 ffi, ii. 125, 86-88) by the marriages 
of the three sons of Farldhn with the daughters 
of the king of Yemen, of Rustam with Tahminah, 
and of Kails with Sh&abah. Until recently pro- 
fessional match-makers were not unknown, and 
they still exercise a certain amount of activity. 

On the day of betrothal^ the women of the 
groom’s family visit the house of the bride and 
present silver coins to her, and the groom receives 
a similar present from the women of the bride’s 
family. The older term for this ceremony, now 
oalleu adrdvvunf was ndm pddvikhf ‘ to name ' 
(from Pers. nGimzad sJmdan), since after the 

1 Geiger, Omrdn. p. 241, Bees In this passage an allu- 

Blon to the custom of asking the hand of the bride from her 
parent or guardian Ccf* also Fend xv. 0). 

2 A considerahle time might ^pse between betrothal and 
mamage (Vend. xv. 9 ; cf. Geiger, p. 242), 


betrothal the bride receives in religious recitals 
of prayers for her the name of the groom, even 
though, by some mishap, marriage does not take 
place. An unbetrothed girl was said to be ‘un- 
named’ (nd kardah ndm). Betrothal is regarded 
as a solemn part of the mamage ceremony, the 
midra vlro-mazat or * pledge of the magnitude of 
a man’ (Vend. iv. 2, 4, 9, 15), being considered by 
the Mvdyats to mean a promise of marriage. At 
the present time the priests do not take an active 
part in the betrothal, except in Mofussil towns, 
where two priests— one for each family — formally 
ask the parents that the bride and groom respec- 
tively be given in marriage to each other. The 
priests took part in the ndmzad (betrothal) at 
Surat in the middle of the IStli cent. (Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Amsta^ I^aris, 1771, ii. 557 f.), 
when the two families met, and the groom’s 
family priest, after prayer, placed the hand of 
one of the contracting parties in that of the other. 

The betrothal is followed by the Divo, when a 
lamp (d%vd) is lit early in the morning, and the 
women of the two families interchange visits and 
gifts. This day is regarded as more important 
than the betrothal proper, because on it the dresses 
and wedding rings are usually presented. The 
Div6 is followed by the Adarni, when the dowry 
given by the bride’s father is presented to the 
groom’s family.^ Presents are exchanged, chiefly 
from the bride’s family, on several other days 
between betrothal and marriage. 

An auspicious day, such as the day of new or 
full moon, is fixed for the marriage as for the 
betrothal. Tuesday and Wednesday are inau- 
spicious. 

In some families the astrologer’s services are engaged before 
the mamage also. When matches are being arranged by 
mutual friends, the horoscopes of the intending bride and 
groom are submitted to him, to find whether the stars predict 
harmony between the pair. If this is not to be the case, the 
pr<^eoted match is broken off. 

In the morning or afternoon of the marriage 
day the bride and groom take a sacred bath — a 
custom which is mentioned in the mh-ndvmh (ed. 
T. Macan, Calcutta, 1829, p. 1579), where Bahram 
Gtlr takes his Indian wife to the fire temple for 
that purpose. The religious portion of the wed- 
ding is usually performed shortly after sunset, 
perhaps to symbolize that, just as day and night 
unite and blend, so the wedded pair should be 
united in weal and woe. 

The marriage is generally celebrated with much 
pomp, as was the case in ancient Iran, as recorded 
in the Dlnkart (ed. P. B. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ft, 
ii. 97)* The groom, wearing a white ceremonial 
robe and holdmg a shawl in bis hand, sits among 
friends and relatives of his own sex in the com- 
pound. Around his neck he has a gailand of 
Sowers, and on his forehead is a vertical line of 
red pigment (hnnkun). In colour this is held by 
some to represent in India an earlier custom of 
the sacrifice of animal life, and in shape to sym- 
bolize the brilliant, fructi^ing sun, whereas the 
round Imhhun of the bride is supposed to be a 
symbol of the moon, which absorbs the rays of the 
sun. 

A short time before the marriage, a procession, 
headed by the officiating priests, and often by a 
hand of music, goes to the house of the bade, 
where the ceremony generally takes place. The 
men seat themselves m the compound, and the 
women in the house. AA the door, the side posts 
of which — ^like those of the groom’s house— are 

I Iju eaarly times It was appatently more customary for the 
groom to give preseats. The sum of 2000 silver dirh&ms 
and 2 gold d.mS.rB, mentioned in the AHrvddf seems to have 
been tibe average sum which a groom of moderate means 
was expected to provide for his bnde. On the ASirvad^ with 
Pahlavi, Pazand, and Skr. text and tr,, see Shapurji Kavasji 
Hodivala, Zarathwhtra andhis Contemporanrieain the Rigvedaj 
Bombay, 1918, pp. 77-80. 
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marlced with turmeric (whose yellow colour is 
held to symbolme the sun, and hence abundance 
and fertility), the groom is welcomed by his future 
mother-in-law, a fresh mark of kuhkun is made on 
his forehead, and rice is made to adhere to it, and 
is also thrown over his head. 

During the marriage ceremony the oflSciating priest again 
sprinkles rice over the bride and groom, and before the recital 
of the marriage blessing the pair throw a handful of rice on each 
other, some mothers making the couple eat a few grains of rice 
tiius thrown. 

An egg, a coco-nut, and a little tray of water 
are now passed three times round the groom’s 
head and cast away, and in the course of the 
evening the women of the bride’s family make the 

S oom dip his hand in a water- jar, in which he 
ives for them a silver com. Formerly it was 
also the custom for the feet of the bride and groom 
to be washed after the marriage ceremony, but the 
adoption of English foot-gear has caused this to 
survive only in washing the tip of the boots. 

After the groom has been thus welcomed at the 
door, he is made to cross the threshold without 
touching it, and with his right foot first, these 
precautions being observed also by the bride when 
she first enters her husband’s house. Having 
entered the house, the groom awaits the bride, 
who sits on his left, the chairs being placed in the 
centre of the apartment. On stands beside the 
chairs are trays of rice to be thrown over the pair, 
and lighted candles, while beside the bride is a 
small vessel of ghl and molasses (typifying gentle- 
ness and sweetness) ; ^ a servant stands before the 
pair, holding a burning censer in one hand and 
a little frankincense in the other. Beside each 
of the contracting parties stands a witness, usually 
the nearest kin, and generally married persons. 

The following requisites are necessary for a 
regular marriage: (1) the marriage must be 
celebrated before an assembly of at least five 
persons who have been summoned for this special 
occasion ; (2) the contracting parties are asked by 
the officiating priest whether they consent to be 
united in wedlock; (3) the hands of bride and 
groom are joined {hdthvarOj ^hand-fastening’) 
and a symbolic knot also plays a prominent part 
in the ceremony; (4) the actual marriage cere- 
mony is followed lay a benediction accompanied by 
sprinkling with rice, etc. 

Before being seated side hy side, the bride and 
groom are made to sit opposite each other, sepa- 
rated by a piece of cloth as a curtain. The senior 
officiating priest now joins the right hands of the 
pair, and, with the recital of the Yathd aim vairyot 
a piece of cloth is passed round the chairs of both 
so as to form a circle, the ends of the cloth being 
tied together. With a repetition of the Yathd ahu 
vairyo the hdthevard is then performed by fasten- 
ing the right hands with twists of raw yam, 
which is passed round the hands seven times, then 
seven times round the bridal pair, and, finally, 
an equal number of times round the knot in 
the encircling cloth. The fee for this ceremony 
is the perquisite of the family priests, even though 
the rite may be performed by other priests. The 
attendant next puts frankincense on the fire, and 
the curtain between the pair is dropped, while 
the bride and groom throw over each other a few 

f rains of rice which they have held in their left 
ands. The one who first throws the rice is said 
to * win,* and during the recital of the benedictions 
the priests also throw rice over the pair. They 
are now seated side by side. 

The more strictly religious portion of the 
ceremony follows. Two priests stand before thp 
pair, the elder of whom blesses them, pra,ying 
that Ahura Mazda may grant them ' progeny of 
sons and grandsons, abundant means, strong 
friendship, bodily strength, long life, and an 


existence of 160 years.’ He then asks the wit- 
ness who stands beside the groom whether, on 
behalf of the bridegroom’s family, he consents to 
the marriage *in accordance with the rites and 
rules of the Mazdayasnians, promising to pay her 
[the bride] 2000 dirhams of pure white silver and 
2 dinars of real gold of Mshapur coinage.’ A 
similar question is asked of the witness for the 
bride’s family, and then of the contracting parties, 
the questions being repeated thrice. Next follows 
the recital, by both the officiating priests, of the 
Famand>-ndmah or ASlrvdd (tr. F. Spiegel, Avesta 
uhersetztf Leipzig, 1852-63, iii. 23^-234, and, in 
great part, by the present writer, in Dosabhai 
Framji Karaka, EisL of the F arsis, i. 182 ff.). 
The admonitions in the AErvad are followed by 
a series of benedictions, in which Ahura Mazda 
is besought to grant to the wedded pair the moral 
and social virtues characterizing the yazatas (angels) 
who give their names to the thirty days of the 
month. Prayer is also made for other blessings, 
and that the bride and groom may be granted the 
virtues and qualities of the great heroes of ancient 
Iran, that they may live long, and have many 
children, etc. A portion of this address is repeated 
in Sanskrit — probably a reminiscence of the times 
of the earliest Parsi emigration to India, when it 
was desired to make the address intelligible to 
their Indian hosts. 

The ASlrvdd is followed by another group of bene- 
dictions in Pazand, this group being called the Tan 
darustl (ed. E. K. Antia, Fdzend Texts, Bombay, 
1909, p. 1601, tr. Spiepl, op* ext. iii.). 

The marriage ritual is repeated at midnight, 
From Anquetii du Perron (i., pt. i. 319, ii. 558, n. 6) 
this appears to be a reminiscence of the earlier 
Persian custom when, in Kirman, the marriage 
ceremony was performed at midnight. This cus- 
tom is not, however, universal. 

A number of minor usages, not regarded in any 
way as part of the solemn ritual, are also observed, 
especially by women, in the Mofussil towns. The 
first of these, which, like the others of this class, 
is now observed more as a joke, is ehhedd chedi, 
in which the nearest friends or relatives tie the 
skirt of i\xQjamd, or flowing dress, of the groom to 
that of the sdrl of the bride ; thus united, the pair 
go to the bridegroom’s house. This is followed by 
foot- washing (cf. above), after which comes the 
dahi hwmro, or making the newly-wedded pair 
partake of food consisting of dapi (curd) and rice 
from the same dish, each giving the other to eat. 
Another custom, now almost obsolete, is making 
the bride and groom play ehi held (‘odd or even’). 
Each takes several rupees in the right hand and 
asks the other whether the number is odd {ehi) 
or even ijbehi) ; if the opposite party guesses the 
number rightly, he or she is said to win. The 
underlying principle is probably similar to that of 
the rivalry of bride and groom to be the first to 
cast rice on the other, as already noted. 

Marriage songs are sung frequently through the 
nuptial ceremony ; and the whole concludes with 
a banquet, at which courses of fish (a symbol of 
good omen) and sweets are essential, but meat is 
forbidden, either out of deference to Hindu scruples 
or from motives of economy. 

JiVANJi Jamshedji Modi. 

2. Next-of-kin marriage.— A problem of peculiar 
delicacy in connexion with Iranian marriage is the 
question of the xvaUvadatha (Pahlavi x'oUdkdas), 
usually translated ‘next-of-kin marriage.’^ The 
modern Parsis maintain that this is a marriage 

1 The etymology of the word is apparently ajvaeiw, * belonging 
to (esp. the community or sib)' — cognate with Lat. 8uu8 — 
and vadatha^ ‘marriage* (0. Bartholomae, Artimn. Wbrterh*, 
Strassburg, 1904, col. 1860\ For a less plausible etyraologw, 
based on native tradition (Dlnkarff iii, 82, tr. West, S£JE xviii, 
400), see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta^ i. 126 n. 
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between first cousins, and such is certainly its 
present connotation. The Greek and Latin writers, 
on the other hand, regarded xvaetvadafka as re- 
ferring to marriages of parents with children and 
of uterine brothers and sisters ; and in this view 
they are followed by the great majority of non- 
Parsi scholars of the present day. 

The Avesta itself offers no data for the solution 
of the problem, and mentions X'omtvadatha only 
in five passages — all late. 

The Mazdayasnian religion commands avaetmdatha (Vs. xil. 
9) ; m certain religious ceremonies a young man is to be chosen 
who has contracted it lu. 8; cf. Gdh iv. 8); corpse- 

bearers may be purified, not only with the urine of cattle, but 
also with the mingled urine of a man and woman who have per- 
formed xvaetvadatha (Vend. vni. IS, no other human beings 
can produce this vehicle of purification) ; and Vislitaspa is the 
protector, among others, of the youth who fulfils the require- 
ment of {cvaetvadatha (Yt. xxiv. 17). Bartholomae’s claim 
(col. 1822) that Vishtaspa^s wife Hutaosa was also his sister, on 
the basis of Ft xv 36 f., can scarcely be deemed cogent (see 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism^ p. 206 f .), in spite of the asser- 
tion of the late Pahlavi Y alhdr'l'Zarirdn^ 48. The Pahlavi 
commentator on P's. xlv. 4 clearly sees an allusion to xvaetva- 
datha between father and daughter, but the text does not 
sustain his exegesis l 

The evidence of the Greek and Latin writers is 
unambiguous as regards the nature of xvaetva- 
datha. That the royal house should practise the 
marriage of parents and children, or of brothers 
and sisters, is not inexplicable. It probably rests, 
at least in historic times, upon a desire to keep the 
royal blood absolutely tpure, and finds a conspicuous 
illustration in the history of Egyptian dynasties.® 
Thus Cambyses married his sister, and, though 
Herodotus says (iii. 31) that before this ruler’s time 
‘ the Persians were not wont to cohabit with their 
sisters,’ we are told that the notorious Parysatis 
urged her son Artaxerxes Longimanus to wed his 
sister Atossa (Plut. Artax. 23; cf. Euseb. Frcep. 
Mmng, vi. 276 C ; for a less certain instance see 
Ctesias, Fers. 2), to whom her own brother Darius 
later offered marriage (Plut. Artax. 26). The 
Bactrian satrap Sysimithres married his mother 
(Quintus Curtius, vni. ii. 19), and Terituchmes 
his sister (Ctesias, Fers. 64). The only case alleged 
in the Sasanian period was the marriage of Kavfit 
with his daughter Samhyke (Agathias, ii. 23)! 
The custom is reported, however, not only of the 
royal family, but also of the Persians generally. 
Marital relations with mother, daughter, or sister 
are ascribed to them by Diogenes Laertius (Fromm. 
7, ix. 83), Strabo (p, 736), Plutarch (de Fort. Alex. 
i. 6), Antisthenes (quoted by Athenseus, v. 63), 
Jerome (m Jovin. ix. 7), Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Foed. i, 7), and Minucius Felix (Octav. 31). Philo 
states (de Spec. Legg.^ p. 778 B) that children 
from union of mother and son were deemed par- 
ticularly well-bom, and Catullus says (Ixxxiii. 3 f.) 
that ‘magus ex matre et gnato gignatur oportet.’ 

This last (quotation is of considerable significance 
in determining the real origin of a custom which 
excited horror among the classical authors, Xan- 
thus Lydus, as cited by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom, iii. 2, ad had, centunes before, 

recorded such marriages as peculiarly Magian, and 
Strabo (p. 1068) declared them to be an ancient 
usage (cf. also Sotion, cited by Diog. Laert. Fromm. 
7). In the Sasanian period the Christian martyr 
Mihramgushnasp had, before his conversion, married 
his sister (G. BlofiVnann, Amziige aus syr. Akten 
yers. Martyrer^ Leipzig, 1880, p, 96); and, some 

1 See L. H. Mills, Gmhds, Oxford, 1893-1018, p. 224 f. ; West, 

SBE xviii. 892 f. The latter scholar dates the final revision of 
the Pahlavi version in the 6th century. For another possible, 
though uncertain, reference to the maMvadatka or Ahura 
Mazda and Spenta Armaiti, see D^hairt% ix, lx. 2-6 There is an 
unmistakable allusion to it in iii. Ixxxii. Darmesteter, 

ZendrAvesta^ 1. 844, n. 12, misunderstands the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on Ys. lih. 8 as containing a posable reference to 
maUvadiatiVi ; for (he correct rendering see Mills, p. 876 L 

2 For many other instances see F. Justl, GIrF ii, [1904] 
437 ; B. Westermarck, Eist. of Eumctm Moirriage^ Iiondon, 
1894 pp, 200-296. Of. also ‘ Bg^tian * section above. 


two centuries later, the reformer of Magianism, 
Bah Afrid, forbade hxs followers to marry their 
mothers, sisters, daughters, or nieces (ai-Birfini, 
Chronology ofAnc. NationSi tr. E. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 194; al-Shahrastani, Beligionspartheien 
und Fhilosophenschuleni tr. T, Haarbrucker, Halle, 
1860-61, i. 284 j cf. also above, p. 401‘’}, Yet there 
was a tradition, reported by Masudi (Frairies d'or, 
ed. and tr. Bar bier de Meynard and Pavet de Cour- 
teille, Paris, 1861-77, ii. 146), that Faridun (the 
Thraetaona of the Avesta) begot a daughter by 
his granddaughter, another by his great-grand- 
dau^ter, and so to the seventh generation (cf. 
also Justi, Iran. Nam^enhuckt Marburg, 1896, p. 
192). 

In the Pahlavi texts allusions to x^etokdcts are 
common. Observance of it is one of the surest 
signs of piety in the coming days of evil, i.e. the 
Arab conquest (Bahman Yt. ii. 57, 61) ; it expiates 
mortal sin and forms the one insuperable barrier 
to the attacks of Aeshm, the incarnation of Furjj?' 
(Sdyast Id-Sdyast, viii. 18, xviii. 3f.) ; it is especi- 
ally obnoxious to demons, whose power it impairs 
(Blnharty iii. 82) ; it is the second of the seven 
good works of religion, and its neglect the fourth 
of the thirty heinous sins, and it is the ninth of 
the thirty-three ways of gaining heaven 
Mdmdg-l-Xratf iv. 4, xxxvi. 7, xxxvii, 12). It is 
even said to have been prescribed by Zarathushtra 
as the eighth of his ten admonitions to mankind 
(Dlnkartf iii, 195 ; cf. Selections of Zdt-Sparam^ 
xxiii. 13), and to arrange it is a work of merit 
(Ddtistdn-i Blnlky Ixxviii. 19). In a word, from it 
IS to arise ‘complete progress in the world . . , 
even unto the time of the renovation of the uni- 
verse* (ih. Ixxvii. 6f.). 

These Pahlavi texts, however, cast no light on 
the precise connotation of the term. Yet there 
are references in this literature which are the re- 
verse of ambiguous. The Pahlavi synopsis of the 
18th fargar% of the lost Avesta VaraMmdnsar 
Nash clearly refers to fche xvetokdas of brother 
and sister (Dlnkar^, ix. xli. 27),^ and that of the 
Ustfargar^ of the lost Bak6 Nash to the wedlock 
of father and daughter (ib. Ixvii. 7, 9).® The most 
explicit statement is found in the account of a 
controversy between a Zoroastrian theologian and 
a Jewish objector, recorded in Dlnkarii, iii. 82 (tr. 
West, pp. 399-410) ; 

*The consummation ot the mutual assistance of men is 
Khv^tfikdas. . . , That union . , . is . . . that with near kins- 
folk, and, among near kinsfolk, that with those next-of-kln ; 
and the mutual connection of the three kinds of nearest kin— 
which are father and daughter, son and she who bore him, and 
brother and sister— is the most complete that I have considered.' 

These three forms are illustrated, respectively, by 
the union between Ahura Mazda and his daughter 
Spenta Armaiti (cf. on Ys. xlv. 4, above ; and on its 
probable origin as a cosmogonic myth of the Upbs 
ydjaos of Heaven and Earth, cf. L. H. Gray, ABW 
vii. [1904] 367), from which sprang the primeval 
being Gay6mart ; by the return of some of the seed 
of the dying GiyOmarti to Spenta Armaiti (cl also 
Bundahx&n, xv. 1 ; Dd^istdn4-Dimk, Ixiv. 6 ; al- 
Birhni, p. 107), resulting in the birth of the fii-st 
human pair, MasyS and MasyS.6i ; and by their pro- 
lific union (cf. also Dinkartt YII. i. 10, Vdiist&n-t- 
Dlnik, xxxvii. 82, Ixv., Ixxvii 41).® 

In the 8th chapter of a Pahlavi Ewdyat^ probably 

1 The statement that Arj^i-Virftf ‘ had seven sisters, and all 
these seven sisters ’were as wives of VirSf * (Artd4^ VirdfE&vuiht 
ii. 1-8, 7-10 ; scarcdy earlier than the 6th cent, a.».) may be 
comjiared, but is not absolutely certahi in meaning (West, 

West, p. 897 ; later (SBE xxx\dh [1892] 882) he retrans- 
lates the passage so Hi&t^SUkdas is not necessarily implied. 

» Another stock argument for brother-and -sister marriage was 
found in the legend of the union of the primeval twins Yima 
and his sister (Pahlavi Tim and Yimak j see Bund, xxiit 1, 
and West, SBB xviii. 418 f.b which is not mentioned in the 
extant Avesta, though ft evidently dates from the Indo-Iranian 
period, since ib forms the theme of Bigreda x, 10. 
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written between the Arab conquest of Persia and 
the 16th cent., found preceding the Datistdn-l- 
Dlnik in many MSS, there is a_ lengthy polemic in 
favour of xmtohdas^ there written x'vitoddt (ed. 
Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabar, Pahlavi Eivdyat ac- 
companying the Badistdn-i’DiniJc, Bombay, 1913, 
pp. 9-21, tr. in extracts West, ^B^xviii. 416-423). 
Defending it by the old examples of Ahura Mazda 
and Spenta Armaiti and of MasyS and Masyaoi, 
it declares that, when contracted with mother, 
daughter, or sister, xvUokdas is superior in religi- 
ous merit even to the ceremonial worship of Ahura 
Mazda, the replenishing of the sacred fine, or show- 
ing becoming reverence to a priest, and that it 
saves the most heinous sinner from hell. 

When the millennium is about to dawn, ‘ all mankind will 
perform Khv§tfidad, and every fiend will perish through the 
miracle and power of Khv^tfidM. ' The first time that a man 
practises it, ‘a thousand demons will die, and two thousand 
wizards and witches . . . and when he goes near to it four 
times, it is known that the man and woman become perfect 
. , . Whoever keeps one year m a marriage of KhvStfidS-d 
becomes just as though one-third of all this world . had 
been given by him . . . unto a righteous man. . . . And when 
he keeps four years in his marriage, and his {funeral] ritual is 
performed, it is known that his soul thereby goes unto the 
supreme heaven (gar6dmfln) ; and when the ritual is not per- 
formed, it goes thereby to the ordinary heaven (vahishtb) ' The 
good deeds of those who observe xvetoh^as are a hundred times 
more efficacious than the same deeds performed by other pious 
men ; and the penalty for dissuading from it is hell. 

Prom certain passages in the same chapter it 
is very evident that xxtUohdas in the narrow sense 
here advocated was by no means pleasing to the 
Parsi community. 

Thus, when Ahura Mazda and Zarathushtra held colloquy, 

* ZaratOsht spoke thus * “ Which duty and good work shall I do 
first?" Afiharmazd spoke thus: “KhvStOdad." . . . Zaratfisht 
spoke unto ACiharmazd thus : “ In mv eyes it is an evil (vadd) 
which is performed." . . . Afiharmazd spoke thus. “In my 
eyes, also, it is just as in thme ; but — since nothing is so 
perfect that there is no evil mixed with it— ‘ “ it should not 
seem so” ’ (West, p. 423). 

As early as the date of composition of Dlnkart^ 
iii. 82, however, there are indications that xvetokdas 
had come to bear its present meaning of marriage 
of first cousins, and this is the teaching of more 
modem Parsi JRivdyats (West, pp. 404, 425 f.) and 
the practice of Zoroastrians at the present day. 

The Parsi theory of the origin of xvaetvadatha 
is faiily clear. The Dlnkart holds (iii. 82) that its 
basis was a desire to preserve purity of race, to 
increase the compatibility of husband and wife, 
and to increase the aftection for children, which 
would be felt in redoubled measure for offspring 
so wholly of the same family. Another reason — 
doubtless well founded, especially after the Arab 
conquest— was that marriage outside the family 
might tend to religious laxity and even to perver- 
sion to another faith {Bivhyat viii., tr. West, 
p. 416 f.). As a matter of fact, however, these 
arguments are inadequate to explain the real 
origin, and the suggestion of Justi {GfIrP ii. 435) 
that the source is to be found in Egypt (cf. * Egyp- 
tian ’ section, above) is equally improbable. 

There is no evidence that incestuous xvaetvadatha 
was known in the Avesta/ and it is not until 
Pahlavi writings of the 6th-9th centuries that it is 
unmistakably advocated (West, p. 427 f.). At the 
same time, the testimony of the Greek and Latin 
writers cannot be ignored j and, while we may 
grant, for the sake of argument, that in the later 
Sasanian period there was vital religious reason 
for incestuous xvaUvadatha^ as set lorth by the 
Pmkar^ and the Bivdyat, no such reason can he 
alleged for the Achaemenian and succeeding periods. 
It is clear, moreover, that incestuous xvaetvadatha 
was then not restricted to noble and royal families, 

1 Ib is true that the Pahlavi summaries of lost Avesta texts 
affirm in them the presence of this tjpe of xvaStvadatha (see 
above, p 457i5), but the baseless reading of xvaetvadatha into Ys. 
xlv. 4 by the Pahlavi commentator (above, p 457»> hints that we 
cannot repose impUcib confidence in the accuracy of these sum- 
maries. 


but that it was also practised widely among the 
common people. On the other hand, the present 
writer knows at present of no cases in the historic 
(as distinguished from the legendary) period of 
Zoroastrianism, except the Sasanian royal instance 
mentioned above, and the marriage of Mihram- 
gushnasp. 

We must also note that incest was abhorrent to 
the Indian branch of the Indo-Iranian family (for 
the strong exogamy of India see J. Jolly, Pecht und 
Sitte {=(xIAP li. 8], Strasshurg, 1896, p. 62 f.).^ 
Among the other Indo-European peoples the Greeks 
permitted marriage between uncles and nieces, 
nephews and aunts, and half-brothers and half- 
sisters on the paternal side (see ‘Greek’ section, 
above, § 2 ) ; the ancient Prussians and Lithuanians 
are said to have allowed marriage with any kins- 
woman except one’s own mother (0. Schrader, Eeal^ 
lex, der inaogerm. AUertumsk^mde, Strasshurg, 
1901, p. 909 f.); and equal licence is ascribed to 
the ancient Irish (cf. * Celtic ’ section, above). 

There remain, then, two hypotheses on the origin 
of incestuous xvaetvadatha, {a) It may be derived 
from a non-Indo-European people. This is the 
theory maintained by Moulton (pp. 204-208), who 
holds that the custom was Magian, and so neither 
Indo-European nor Semitic (cf. tb. chs. vi.~vii., and 
art. Magi)— not Iranian at all. (5) Without deny- 
ing or even criticizing Moulton’s veiy plausible, 
even probable, theory, it may be suggested that 
the practice was genuinely Persian. In view of 
the extremely primitive character of the Balto- 
Slavic peoples, who have, not without reason, been 
claimed as those who have retained most truly the 
original type of Indo-European civilization (S, P’eist, 
KuUut , , , der lndogerTimnen, Berlin, 1913, p. 478 ; 
0. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgesch,^, 
Jena, 1907, ii. 129 f.j and art. Aryan Keligion, 
jpassim), the occurrence among them — as among 
the almost equally primitive ancient Irish — of what 
is practically identical with incestuous xvaetva- 
datha is certainly significant. On this hypothesis, 
Zarathushtra’s reformation did away with xvaetva- 
datha^ as with so much else of the older Iranism 
which his loftier teaching rejected ; but, when the 
more ancient folk-religion returned, it restored 
xvaetvadatha^ together with many other things 
that had been discarded. In the present state of 
our knowledge the writer does not attempt to de- 
cide between these hypotheses ; he merely presents 
his own for what it may he worth. 

Whatever the origin of incestuous xvaetvadatha 
— which is perhaps nothing but endogamy carried 
to its extreme— so inuch is clear : pure Zoroas- 
trianism never knew it ; it was practised by non- 
Zoroastrian Persians; it was advocated at least 
during the Sasanian and early Arab periods by a 
Magianized priesthood ; it appears to have then 
been a theoretical ideal, prompted by the religious 
and political situation of the period, rafcher than an 
actual practice ; it was constantly resisted (even as 
an ideal) by a large— and, doubtless, ever increas- 
ing — body of the faithful ; it has disappeared. It 
had a certain justification during the days of Arab 

ersecution, and Parsis should recognize this. It 

as been one of the cheap taunts of the type flung 
against every religion by the ignorant or malevo- 
lent outsider, and no Parsi can he reproached for 
sensitiveness on the subject. Yet it was at worst 

1 The instance of Yama and Yanai, already mentioned, does 
not militate against this ; for in the hymn Bigveda x. 10 (on 
■which see especially L, von SchrQder, UyBUHitmund Mimmim 
Jiigvedat I^eipzig, 1908, p. 276 ff.) Yama manifests extreme re- 
luctance to the union. The problem involved was the origin of 
the human race from a primeval pair of twins. The same 
remarks apply to the myth of Brahma’s union with his daughter, 
a cosmogonic myth comparable with the tepbs yajaoy of Ahura 
Mazda and ^enta Armaiti, noted above (cf. Rigveda, i, clxiv. 88, 

I V. xhi. 18, X. Ixi. 6 ff., and especially Muir, Onp. SaTishrU Texts^ 

! i.a [1872] 107-114, iv. [1873] 46-48). 
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merely a temporary excrescence, never a real tenet ; 
and it was repudiated, no doubt, as intensely by 
Zaratbushtra as by his modern followers. 

3 . Old Persian. — Concerning the specifically Old 
Persian marriage rites we possess only meagre 
information. Stiabo tells us (p. 733) that marriages 
were performed at the beginning of the vernal 
equinox, and that before the bridegroom went to 
the nuptial couch he ate an apple or camel marrow, 
but nothing else during the whole day. We also 
learn from Arrian {Anab, Vli. ly. 7) that a seat of 
honour {6p6vos) was provided for the groom, and 
that his prospective bride came * after the cups had 
gone round’ {^erd rhv wdroy), being welcomed by 
her husband with the giving of the right hand and 
a kiss. Naturally a banquet formed part of the 
wedding (Est 2^® ; Jos. Ant, xi. vi. 2). 

To the Scythians (g'.v.), at least some of whom 
were Iranians, the Greeks ascribed the practice of 
each man having free access to the wives of his 
fellow-tribesmen, although Herodotus (i. 216, iv. 
104) restricts this to the Massagetse and Agathyrsi. 
The latter were possibly Iranian (E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 102 ; cf. 
W. Tomaschek, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 764 f. ) j the 
former are considered Iranian — their name is cer- 
tainly so — by J. Marquart {Untersuchungen zur 
Gesch. von Eran, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1896-1905, 
ii. 771, 240, ErdnSahr, Berlin, 1901, p, 156), 
though this is doubted by Minus (p. Ill), who, 
probably rightly, regards them as * a mixed collec- 
tion of tribes without an ethnic unity.’ In any 
event, as he s^s (p. 93), this form of marriage 
(for other Indo-European instances of which see H. 
Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, p. 703; 
Schrader, JReallex, p. 634) is probably non- Aryan. 

See, further, art. Family (Persian). 

Litbeaturb.— B. Brisson, Be regio Persarum prinoipatu, ed. 
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MARRIAGE (Japanese and Korean). — I- 
JapaM, — From ancient times marriage and 
marriage reflations have been considered im- 
portant hy the Japanese j^eople. Both ideas and 
legal regulations concerning marriage, however, 
seem to have passed through three distinct stages : 
(1) that of the age of the Taiho^ryo (A.B. TOW 192), 
much influenced by Chinese morals and laws ; ( 2 ) 
that of feudalism (from the end of the 12 th cent, 
to the Meiji era), moulded by hushido, Japanese 
knightly morality, to a much higher development j 
and (3) that of the period since the Restoration, 
characterized by Christian influences. 

I. Consent of parties. — The chief point of differ- 
ence between Japanese and Western marriage laws 
may be found in the family system. From the 
earliest times the Japanese people have b^n 
grouped in families as social units, to one of which 
every individual belongs, and in each family there 
is a head, who governs the rest. The authority of 
the head {patriot potestas) has varied from to 
age, but in general may be said to have been 
strong in ancient times and to have weakened in 
recent years. The family in the time of the 


Taiho-ryo was often very large, including over one 
hundred persons, but the numbers gradually de- 
creased, until at present a family usually consists 
of only five or six individuals. Marriage under 
such a system not only brings changes in the 
status of the contracting parties, hut also means 
the removal of a member of one group to another. 
In other words, marriage is an act between a man 
and a woman and also between two families, 
Therefore, when a marriage is to take place, not 
only the free contract of the parties is required, but 
also the consent of the heads of the two families. 

From the time of the Taiho-ryo to that of the 
Meiji era, a marriage engagement was first made 
between the parents of the parties, and often the 
consent of the parties was not required, for filial 
obedience was considered one of tlie highest and 
noblest virtues, Lately, with the development of 
the idea of freedom, the point of view has some- 
what changed ; according to the regulations of the 
present civil code, it is necessary to have the free 
consent of the parties in addition to the consent of 
the parents. Moreover, when a man reaches the 
age of thirty and a woman that of twenty -five, the 
law no longer requires the consent of the parents 
for the sanction of marriage. 

2 . Caste, — While caste in the strict sense^ of the 
term never existed in Japan, by the Taiho-ryo 
a humble class, which was not allowed to inter- 
marry with others, was recognized, and the child 
of such a marriage belonged to the humble class. 
During the feudal age the people were divided into 
lords, knights, and commoners including farmers, 
artisans, and merchants; and intermarriage re- 
quired special permission. A marriage betv^een 
members of the lordly class required sanction from 
the central government until 1871. According to 
the Taiho-ryo, Buddhist priestesses were not 
allowed to marry ; and one who transgressed was 
sent to a far island or put to death ; but this ban 
was abolished in 1872. 

3 . Age of consent,— At the time of the Taiho- 
ryo a male -was allowed to marry at the age of 
16 and a female at 13 ; but the present civil code 
requires the age of 17 for the male and 15 for the 
female. There has been no prohibition of marriage 
on account of old age. 

4 . Monogamy. — Old laws and customs in Japan 
forbade mintiple marriages, but not concubinage. 
According to the Taiho-ryo, concubines occupied 
the position of relatives in the second degree, and 
no limitation was made as to their number. The 
child by a concubine held an inheritance right. 
The custom of concubinage was prevalent among 
the noble and rich, and society did not condemn it. 
Moreover, in the opinion of some, concubinage 
was considered necessary, with the existing family- 
system, in order to preserve the family line from 
possible extinction. In the Meiji era, however, 
through the influence of Christianity, the idea of 
monogamy became strong 5 and in 1882 concubinage 


ceased to be recognized by law, though the long- 
established custom still lingers to some extent. 

5 . Second marriage.— When a marriage con- 
tract has been dissolved by divorce or the death of 
one of the parties, a second marriage is permitted. 
In ancient times, however, the proverb ‘ A chaste 
woman never sees two men ’ hau great force ; and 
for a woman to refrain from re-marriage was re- 
garded as a beautiful virtue. There were not a 
few women who cut off their hair, or became 
priestesses, or committed suicide, on hearing of 
the death of thdr husbands in battle. Such forpas 
of devotion gradually declined ; and the civil code 
does not forbid a woman to re-marry, merely 
requiring six months to elapse between the dis- 
solution of the first marriage and the consum- 
mation of the second. 
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<5. Marriage of adulterers. — man and woman, 
either of whom has been divorced or sentenced to 
be divorced on account of adultery with the other, 
may not marry — a prohibition wnich has existed 
since the time of the Taiho-ryo. Social disapproval 
of such union is very severe ; and, even when the 
husband or wife forgives and consents, the pro- 
hibition is binding and cannot be evaded, so that 
those found thus married are separated by law. 

7. Marriage of relatives. — Marriage between 
near relatives in direct and collateral lines is 
forbidden for the sake of health and protection 
from degeneracy. The marriage of cousins, or of 
a widow or widower with a brother or sister of the 
deceased, is not prohibited; and such marriages 
are not rare. 

S. Relation of husband and wife. — In olden 
times the rights of a husband were very far- 
reaching, and a wife who obeyed her husband 
absolutely was considered virtuons. Men were 
held in high regard, while women were not. 
Lately the position of woman has improved, but 
even yet, when a wife makes a contract, she has 
to get her husband’s consent in many cases, and 
the wife’s property is always under the super- 
vision of her husband while they are married. In 
Japan a woman’s private property is very limited ; 
and those who possess property in addition to their 
dresses and ornaments are very few ; for, accord- 
ing to the law of succession, all property is inherited 
by the eldest son, and only in the case of disinherit- 
ance or of there being no son by marriage or 
adoption can the woman inherit in regular succes- 
sion. Thus, as a rule, the wife has no property, 
hut is dependent upon her husband for support. 
Some change, therefore, must be made in the law 
of succession if the position of woman is to be 
materially raised. 

9. Engagement and ceremony of marriage.— 
The customs as well as the laws of marriage in 
Japan have passed through a series of changes. 
In ancient times marriage by sale and marriage by 
capture were common ; but from the time of the 
Taiho-ryo customs gradually became more refined. 
There is in Japan, however, no custom of direct 
personal engagement or of previous personal 
acquaintanceship. Such things would he regarded 
as disgraceful by all Japanese above the middle 
class, for a formal marriage is always arranged 
by a match-maker who renders service to the 
parties and parents. When consent is given and 
the engagement made, gifts axe exchanged, and 
a marriage-contract is considered to have taken 
place. Then, upon an auspicious day, the wedding 
ceremony is performed, usually at the home of 
the bridegroom at night. The marriage inter- 
mediary, escorting the bride in her best attire, 
takes his seat at an appointed place, and the bride 
and bridegroom drink wine, exchanging cups nine 
times. This constitutes the entire ceremony, after 
which the bride and bridegroom are introduced to 
relatives and friends at a wedding dinner. No 
religious or legal form is required, except that, 
by the present civil code, notification must be 
made to a registrar in order that the marriage 
may be officially sanctioned. With the coming of 
Christianity marriages are increasingly performed 
in, churches; and recently the custom has arisen 
of holding services at ShintS shrines. The law, 
however, requires no religious sanction, as it is 
only a civil marriage that is officially recognized. 

10. Divorce. — ^Before the promnigation of the 
present civil code (1896-98), divorce, or, rather, 
repudiation; was very easily secured at the hus- 
band’s will. No legal procedure was necessary 
beyond the husband’s writ with his signature, 
but the law fixed seven causes, one of which must 
exist in order to make the repudium efiective. 


Thus the power of the husband was somewhat 
curtailed ; but only the husband could repudiate. 
The present code recognizes two forms of divorce : 
by mutual consent, and by judicial decree. The 
former requires only the mutual consent of the 
parties, while the latter requires an act of the court 
upon the contested request of one of the parties. 
This form of legal divorce must be for some one 
of certain causes recognized by law, and becomes 
operative only after judicial judgment has been 
given. Statistics for 1908 show the total number 
of marriages to have been 8,583,168 and of 
divorces 60,376, %,e. about 7 divorces out of 1000 
marriages. Only judicial divorces, however, are 
given in statistics, and by far the greater number 
are by mutual consent. 

II. Judicial separation. — This system does not 
exist m Japan. 

II. Korea, — ^In Korea marriage is according to 
the old custom. Early marriage prevails, and 
government control has had but little efiect, 
though upon several occasions laws have been 
issued, even setting the age for marriage at 20 
for men and 16 for women. It is usual for a girl 
of 12 or 13 years to marry a hoy of 10 or less. 
Wives are usually a few years older than their 
husbands. Second marriage is not prohibited, but 
is considered a disgrace by most ; and those above 
the middle class never re-marry. Arrangements 
for marriage are made by fathers, grandfathers, 
or elder brothers and relatives in authority; and 
the wishes of those who are to be married are 
not taken into account. The ceremony is per- 
formed at the home of the bride, and it is not 
necessary to notify a civil officer. Only the 
husband can divorce, and the wife has no way of 
refusal There is no system of divorce by consent, 
but by the new law, since annexation, a way has 
been opened for a wife to seek divorce. The 
number of marriages made in 1912 was 121,993, 
and that of divorces only 9058. 

Literature. — Alice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and Womens 
London, 1905; D. Kikuchi, Japanese Education^ do. 1909, 
ch. xvm., ‘Position of Women’; B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese y do. 1902; L. W. Knchler, ‘Marriage in Japan,* m 
TASJ xiii. [1886], pt. 1 . pp 114-137 ; Dou^as Sladen, A 
Japanese Marriage^ London, 1904; loazo Nitob6, The 
Japanese Nation, London and New York, 1912. 

T. Nakajima. 

MARRIAGE (Jewish). — ‘Every man is bound 
to marry a wife in order to beget children, and he 
who fails of this duty is as one who sheds blood, 
diminishes the Image [of God], and causes the 
Divine Presence {sh^khtndh) to depart from Israel ’ 
-:thus runs the rule in the Code of Qaro {Shulhdn 
^Arukh, Ehhm kd-ezer, i. 1). It is based on ancient 
Kahhinic (Tannaitic) prescription {Y^hhdmdth^ 636, 
64a), itself inferred from well-known Biblical texts 
(esp. Gn 9* combined with following verse), and it 
IS emphasized by the somewhat later apophthegms ; 
‘ Whoever has no wife rests without blessing ’ ; 
such a one ‘ is not called a man ’ {ih, 626). Marriage 
was the means by which the human race imprinted 
on the generations the divine image ; it, with the 
consequent domestic felicity, was the expression 
of true manhood. It was the basis of the social 
order, and thus its regulation was, in Rabbinic 
opinion, one of the chief difierences between Jewish 
and mimitive systems (cf. Maimomdes, Ishuth, 
i.). The social obligation was strengthened by 
Messianic hopes: ‘the son of David — i.e. the 
Messiah— will not come until all souls stored up 
for earthly life have been born’ {Y^hh. 62a). 
Though the purpose of marriage was the begetting 
of children, other aspects of marital life were fully 
appreciated (see art. Family [Jewish]; and cf. 
the quotations in M. Mielziner, The Jewish Law of 
Marriage (Mid Divorce, New York, 1901, p. 18 f, ; 
L Abrahams, Jemsh Life in the Middle Ages, 
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London, 1896, p, 114). Very profound is the 
Rabbinic view that man’s yestr is in this instance 
the cause of good j but for his passions man would 
not build a house, nor marry a wife, nor beget 
children [Genesis UabhoL^ ch. ix.). Man, in Rab- 
binic theology, is impelled by two yesers ( ‘ impulses,’ 
‘inclinations’), one good and one evil, both of 
which aie to be used in turning him to the love of 
God [Sifr$ on Dt 6®, Mtshnah ix. 5). 

The bodily passions are not in themselves evil (cf. 
F. C. Porter, ‘Ye^er Hara,’ in Yale Bicentenary 
voL of Biblical and Semitic Studies, New York, 
1901, pp. 91-156, and M. Lazarus, Bthics of Juda^- 
ism, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1901, ii. 79ff.)j Torah 
was the means by which the control of passion 
and its direction into holy ends were effected 
(cf. Maimonides, Guide of the Ferplexed, iii. 33). 
The Rabbinic theory of marital intercourse is 
summed up ideally and, in a sense, mystically in 
the saying : ‘ Three are associated in everv human 
being ; God, father, and mother’ [QiddusMn, 30&), 
With regard to the authority of parents in 
arranging the marriages of their children while 
minors see EBE v. 742'^. When the parties were 
adult, the consent of parents was not necessary to 
make a marriage valid (Maimonides, Ishuth, vii.), 
but, as Mielzmer adds, 

‘ In consequence of the high respect and veneration, however, 
in which father and mother have ever been held among Israel- 
ites, the cases of contracting marriages without the parents’ 
consent fortunately belong to the rarest exceptions ' (p. 69). 

Early marriages, arranged by the parents, were 
long considered a valuable aid to morals. The 
legal age for valid marriage was the age of puberty, 
but the usual age of the bridegroom in Talmudic 
times was 18 to 20 (S. Krauss, Talmudische Archa- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1910-11, ii. 28), A Jewish court 
would often put pressure on a man over 20 to 
compel him to take a wife [Ehken hd-ezer, i. 2), 
but such pressure was not applied in the case of 
students, while (as the gloss ad loc. points out) in 
modern times all attempts at compulsory marriages 
have become obsolete. Curiously enough, no rule is 
stated with regard to the age of the bride. Girls 
were treated as marriageable from the beginning of 
their thirteenth year, and at various times very 
youthful marriages have prevailed (see Abrahams, 
ch. ix. ). In recent times, while, on the whole, J ews 
probably marry at a somewhat earlier age than the 
general population, assimilation in social customs 
is modifying differences (statistics in JE viii. 339), 
The genersd impression prevails that Jews more 
frequently than others marry their cousins. Inter- 
marriage between Jews and Christians has increased 
(statistics in JE vi. 612). No section of ^ Jewish 
opinion favours marriages between parties who 
are not of the same religion, the difficulties of 
the education of the children and the disturb- 
ance of the home harmony being felt to offer 
strong objections. There is no bar, however, to 
the religious solemnization of a marriage with 
full Jewish rites in the case of proselytes to the 
synagogue. 

The Biblical ‘ degrees ’ were mamtained m later 
Jewish law, with certain extensions (PM. 21 j 
Maimonides, Ishuth, i. 6 ; Mielziner, p. 37), the 
latter being partly theoretical prolongations of 
lineal ascendants and descendants ; hut in one case 
a ‘new degree homogeneous to the Biblical was 
added ’ j for, ‘ while the Mosaic Law [Lv 18^^] ex- 
pressly forbids only the father^s brother’s wife, 
the Talmudic Law adds also the moth^fs brother’s 
wife, and, besides, Hie father’s uterine brother’s 
wife ’ (Mielzmer, p. 38). The ?:araites (see EBE 
vii. 663*^) imposed still further rigom^ on the 
marriage law. 

The general question of the relation between 
Jewish marriages and the civil law of England is 


historically and legally considered in the mono- 
graph of H. S. Q. Henriques, Jewish Marriages 
ana English Law, London, 1909. It may in 
general be said that, while orthodox Jews main- 
tain some disabilities not upheld by the law of 
the land, no Jews permit marriages which, though 
allowed by Jewish law, are forbidden by the civil 
law. Thus, though marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is valid in Jewish law, such a marriage 
was never solemnized in England while English 
law disallowed it. So, too, though by Jewish law 
a man may marry his niece (though a woman 
may not mairy her nephew), no such marriage 
would he performed by Jewish rites, since English 
law forbids such a union. But, where the Jewish 
law is more severe than the English, the severity 
is in most cases maintained, though the tendency 
in Jewish liberal organizations is toward equalizing 
Jewish custom with civil conditions. The ortho- 
dox Jews do not permit a kdhen — i.e, one tracing 
descent fiom the ancient priestly family — to wed 
a divorced woman ; nor would the re-marriage of 
a divorced person be solemnized by the orthodox 
synagogue unless a divorce had also been obtained 
from a Beth Din (Jewish ecclesiastical court). On 
the other hand, the levirate marriage, which was 
no longer in general use (though a few instances 
are recorded) at the beginning of the Christian 
era (the Sadducean question in Mt 22^^ ivas prob- 
ably theoretical), has now lost all vogue [Ebhen 
ha-ezer, clxv., and commentaries ; JE vi. 171). In 
the case of a childless widow the brother-in-law 
goes through the ceremony of Mlt^ah (Bt 25^'^®), 
which frees her to marry a stranger (Mielziner, 
p, 64 f. J JE vi. 170 f., where the rite is illustrated). 
On the levirate marriage see, further, I. Mattuck, 
in Studies in Jewish Literature, Berlin, 1913, p. 
210; on marriages between uncle and niece, S. 
Krauss, i6. p. 165, 

Except for rare cases in countries where Muham- 
madan law prevails, monogamy is enforced by both 
law and custom among Jews, although neither Bible 
nor Talmud formally forbids polygamy (for the 
Talmudic evidence see Krauss, ii. 27). Only in 
the case of the levirate marriage did the Penta- 
teuch actually ordain a second marriage, and, as 
has been mentioned above, the levirate marriage 
fell into disuse. That monogamy was the Biblical 
ideal is shown by Gn 2^, Pr 31^^"®^, and the whole 
tendency of the Song of Songs (cf. A. Harper, 
Song of Solomon, Cambridge, 1902, p. xxxiv); and 
the same conclusion must he drawn from the pro- 
phetic imagery in which marriage typifies the 
relation between the one God and the unique people 
Israel. Polygamy survived among the Jews into 
the Christian era (see references in JE viii. 668), 
hut monogamy was then and thereafter the general 
rule. The difficulty was that, as the end of 
marriage was the begetting of children, childless 
marriages were no fulfilment of that end, and in 
case of the wife’s sterility the older authorities 
were divided in view as to the relative advisability 
of insisting on divorce or of permitting a second 
simultaneous marriage (on this and several other 
questions of Jewish marriage and divorce, see the 
writer’s evidence before the Divorce Commission) j 
but by the beginning of the 11th cent, monogamy 
was made the binfing and absolute rule for all 
western Jews (Abrahams, ch. vii.). 

The ancient and mediaeval preliminaries to 
marriage have, in modem times, lost much of their 
old significance. Betrothal (hrUdn or gidJushtn) 
in RAhinic law was not a mere agreement or 
contract for a future marriage (watZfn) ; though 
not involving the actual privileges or responsi- 
hUities of the married state, betrothal was so far 
the initiation of marriage that it could he termini 
ated only by death or divorce. 
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‘Faithlessness on the part of the betrothed female was treated 
as adultery. Without having been formally divorced, she 
could not enter a marriage contract with another person ; if 
entered upon it was void ‘ (Mielziner, p. 77 ; on the status of 
the betrothed woman in the 1st and 2nd centuries a.d , cf. 
A. Buchler, in Festschr^t zu I&rael Lewy*8 70ten Geburistag, 
Breslau, 1911, p, 110). 

Since the 16tli cent, the two ceremonies of betrothal 
and marriage have been performed on the same 
day, though in Talmudic times a year might inter- 
vene between them {Mishndhi QiddusMn, v. 2). 
The legal betrothal was always preceded by an 
‘ engagement ’ {shiddukhtn)^ and this ‘ enga^ment’ 
gradually replaced the older betrothal. Often a 
professional match-maker {shddhhdn) was employed 
in the Middle Ages, and the custom is still in some 
vogue {Abrahams, p. 1701). The ceremonies of 
marriage now include the older betrothal and 
marriage rites. The essence of the marriage 
ceremony is the presentation by the bridegroom to 
the bride, in the presence of two witnesses, of an 
object of value, and the recital of the formula: 
‘ Be thou consecrated unto me by this [ring] accord- 
ing to the law of Moses and Israel.’ The marriage 
rite was and is invalid without the bride’s consent 
— her consent is formally stated in the kHhUhhdh 
(see below); but, until recent times, she took a 
passive part in the ceremony, the formula being 
spoken by the man only. In some orthodox and 
in most liberal synagogues the bride’s part is now 
more active. For the validity of a marriage the 
presence of a Eabbi is not essential, but such 
presence is usual, and so are other ceremonies : the 
use of a ring and a canopy {Jiiippdh)^ the breaking 
of a glass, the recital of the kHhuhhdhi and the 
repetition of the ^ Seven Benedictions.’ 

The ring, now so usual in Jewish weddings, is 
not mentioned in the Talmud, but was introduced 
in the (^onio age (A. Harkavy, T^shubhdth hag- 
g^dnirrii Berlin, 1887, § 65), perhaps in the 7th cen- 
tury. The ring replaced the older gift of money 
or of an article of value ; it must not contain gems 
(Abrahams, p. 183), and need not be of gold. Pos- 
sibly the use of the ring was derived from Borne, 
just as the objection to marriages between Passover 
and Pentecost corresponds to the Boman prohibi- 
tion of marriages in May (J, Landsberger, m Jv^d, 
Zeitschrift fiir Wiss^nscK und Leben^ vii. [1869] 
81). In the Middle Ages Friday was a favourite 
day for Jewish marriages, though the Talmud 
objected to such a choice. Wednesday was also a 
common day for virgins, and Thursday for widows. 
In modern times there are no restrictions as to 
days of the week, except that marriages are not 
celebrated on Sabbaths or festivals. In the ortho- 
dox synagogues marriages are still not performed 
(except on specified dates) between Passover and 
Pentecost, nor on certain anniversaries of a mourn- 
ful nature. During the marriage ceremony the 
ring is put on the forefinger of the bride’s right 
hand ; she afterwards removes it and places it on 
the customary finger of the left hand. Marriages 
are now frequently celebrated in the synagogue, 
though there is no loss of validity if the cere- 
mony occurs elsewhere, as is widely the custom 
in America. The whole problem as to the place 
where Jewish marriages may he celebrated is 
treated by L. Lbw in his Gesammelte Schriftefif 
where many other Jewish marriage questions, 
historical, social, and legal, are also discussed 
(iii., Szegedin, 1893, pp, 13-334). 

The bride and bridegroom usually stand under 
a Imppdh, or • canopy,’ during the marriage cere- 
mony; the rite has been abrogated in some of 
the modem Jewish congregations. Originally the 
huppdh was the Jnarriage chamber, into which 
the bridal pair were conducted after a procession ; 
but it is now merely symbolical, and consists of 
four upright posts covered by an awning of silk 


or tapestry (for details see Abrahams, p. 193 ; for 
illustrations, JE vi. 504 ff. ). A regular preliminary 
of the ceremony is the signing by the bridegroom 
of the hHlmhhm (lit. ‘writing’), or marriage con- 
tract (for the ordinary wording see Mielziner, 
p. 87), which sets forth the amount payable to 
the wife in ease of the husband’s death or the 
wife’s divorce, and in olden times often rehearsed 
the wife’s dowry, in respect of which, as of the 
husband’s settlement, the hHhuhhdh conferred on 
her an inalienable claim on her husband’s property. 
The wife had considerable rights over her own pro- 
perty (see Mielziner, p. 1041), and the TcHhuhhdh 
protected those rights, and also formed a potent 
restraint against rash divorces. Mielziner’s state- 
ment (p. 89) that the h^thuhhdh is ‘now almost 
entirely dispensed with,’ refers only to certain 
American and other reform congregations ; it is 
still retained in most Jewish marriages, though it 
has little legal significance in many countries. 
The Ic^thubhdh is ancient, being perhaps referred 
to in To 7^^ ; it is certainly as old as the beginning 
of the 1st cent. B.C. {KHhubkdtJif 825 ; Abrahams, 
p. 207, note 2; E. N. Adler, in JE vii. 474; for 
the earliest instance of the terms of the wife’s 
jointure the reader may refer to L. Ginzberg, 
Geonica, New York, 1909, ii. 72). In Oriental 
lands the IcHhuhhdh often included a solemn 
undertaking by the bridegroom to observe strictly 
the law of monogamy (see Abrahams, p. 120, and 
the document published by him in Jews^ College 
Jubilee Volume i London, 1906, p. 101). 

Of the many maniage customs which have pre- 
vailed in Jewish marriages one deserves special 
mention. The bridegroom breaks a glass, but 
the meaning of the rite is uncertain. Some have 
seen in it a symbolical allusion to the close of the 
ante-nuptial condition, but ‘the most acceptable 
theory is that the custom arose from ... a desire 
to keep even men’s joys tempered by more serious 
thoughts, and on the other hand from the never- 
forgotten memory of the mourning for Zion ’ (see 
Annotated Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, London, 1914, p. ccxvii). The memory of 
Zion is frequently recalled in the Jewish wedding 
hymns and songs (on which see Abrahams, ^ 188 f., 
and ‘ Hebrew Love Songs,’ in Book of Delight, 
PhBadelpliia, 1912, p. 184 fi'.). The same pheno- 
menon is seen in the ‘Seven Benedictions^ cited 
below, where Jer is effectively used. As re- 
gards the memento mor% idea the following incident 
is recorded in the Talmud [B^rdkhdth, 805) : 

‘ When the son of Rahbina was married, the father saw that 
the Rabbis present were m an uproarious mood, so he took a 
costly vase of white crystal worth 400 zdzim and broke it before 
them to curb their spirits.* 

On the other hand, joyousness is the predominant 
note of Jewish weddings — a joyousness hallowed 
by the principle that the participation in such 
functions is a religious duty. The dowering of 
poor brides was an act of sanctified loving-kindness 
{Shahhath, 19Ja ) ; and the assistance at wedding 
festivals was an element in pious life {P^sdhim, 4Qa), 
Lyric praises of the bride were so regular a habit 
that we find quaint discussions as to the terms to 
be used in the eulogies {KHhuhdth, 17a). On the 
subject of other wedding customs, both Oriental 
and "Western, see Abrahams, chs. ix. and x, ; JE 
viii. 340 ff. ; Krauss, ii. 37 ; W. Bosenau, Jewish 
Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, Baltimore, 
1912, ch. xi 

Most characteristic of the Jewish marriage 
ceremony are the Seven Benedictions, which are 
already quoted in the Talmud {KHhubhdth, 8). 
First comes the benediction over wine (on the use 
of wine in Jewish ceremonial see Annotated Prayer 
Book, p. cxxxix) ; then follows the praise of God 
as the creator of all things to His glory ; after this 
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eulogy of the creator of all comes the praise of 
Him as creator of man ; and next the benedictions 
pass to the creation of woman, the memory of Zion, 
the bridal joy, and the hope of Israel’s restoration* 
The current text is as follows {Annotated I^rayer 
Boohy p. 299) ; 

* Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our Qod, King of the universe, who 
Greatest the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast created all things to thy glory. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our Qod, King of the universe, 
Creator of man. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our Qod, King of the universe, who 
hast made man in thine image, after thy likeness, and hast 
prepared unto him, out of his very self, a perpetual fabrio* 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, Creator of man. 

May she who was barren (Zion) be exceeding glad and exult, 
when her children are gathered within her in joy. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who makest Zion joyful through her children. 

0 make these loved companions greatly to rejoice, even as of 
old thou didst gladden thy creature in the garden of Eden. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest bridegroom and bride to 
rejoice. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast created joy and gladness, bridegroom and bride, mirth and 
exultation, pleasure and delight, love, brotherhood, peace and 
fellowship. Soon may there be beard in the oities of Judah, 
and in the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of joy and gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the jubi- 
lant voice of bridegrooms from their canopies, and of youths 
from their feasts of song. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who makest 
the bridegroom to rejoice with the bride.* 

Thus the married state is brought into relation 
with the story of creation and with Israel’s Messi- 
anic hopes. The Seven Benedictions, which were 
recited during the grace at the wedding hanq^uet 
as well as during the wedding ceremony, cover the 
whole of Israels history. The popular maxim, 

‘ Marriages are made in heaven,’ was accepted as 
a commonplace truth by the Rabbis (Abrahams, 
Booh of Delight i p. 172 m). The reverence for the 
wife was shown by the husband’s recital every 
Friday eve of the eulogy of the virtuous woman 
from the last chapter of Proverbs. In many other 
ways the sanctity of wedded life was symbolized, 
both in its human aspects and as a type of perfect 
harmony with the divine scheme of creation. 

LiTBRATuaEl.-— This is cited in the course of the article. 

I. Abrahams. 

MARRIAGE (Roman).— It is a comparatively 
easy task to describe the Roman idea and practice 
of marriage, if we confine our description to his- 
torical times; for there the evidence is fairly 
complete, and the state of society familiar to us. 
But the subject is complicated by its antiouities ; 
and these cannot he wholly omitted, for tney are 
interesting to a student of marriage systems, and 
they reflect the earlier conditions of Roman society 
from which the later practice descended. We shall 
begin, then, with these antiq^uities, and so clear 
away the main diflSculties, which, however, cannot 
be fully explained in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

I. Pre-historic.— There is some evidence, in the 
form of survivals in later procedure, that marriage 
by capture existed among the ancestors of the 
Latin race; but at what stage, whether among 
the people of the terreTmre in K, Italy or still 
further back, we cannot tell. The simulated rape 
of the bride at the deductio (see below), the parting 
of her hair with a spear, possibly the lifring her 
over the threshold of her husband’s house, taken 
together with the legend of the rape of the Sabine 
women, may well suggest capture* True, each 
scrap of evidence may, if taken separately, be 
explained otherwise, but it must be allowed that 
the cumulative evidence is strong. On the other 
hand, capture implies exogamy, of which there was 
no trace in historical Rome ; marriage was origin- 
ally within the limits of the gens (Mi^quardt, 
Prvoatalterthiimer, p, 29, notes 1 and 2) ; if, there- 
fore, marriage by capture is to he assumed as an 
original practice of the race, it must have been so 
before tne development of the gens as a social 


institution. But, if this early form of marriage is 
not provable for the Roman people, it is highly 
probable that the later form of marriage by purchase 
existed among them at one time, leaving its traces 
in the later coemption which, as we shall see, was 
a simulated transference of the bride by purchase 
from jpotestas of her father to the ‘hand’ 
(manus) oi her husband (for the possible connexion 
of the dos with marriage by purchase see Wester- 
marek, Mill. 3840*.). 

2 . Early forms of marria^; confarreatio, 
coemptio, and usus. — In early Koman society we 
find three distinct forms or rules by which marriage 
could he effected. As to the historical interpreta- 
tion of these there is endless dispute, hut the 
object and conception of marriage as an institution 
are clear enough. The object of a iustum matri- 
moniurrii such as was the result of all of these 
methods, was beyond doubt to produce children 
capable of keeping up the religion {sacra) of the 
family, and also of serving the State in wax and 
peace. Children of concubituSy Le. cohabitation 
without marriage, were not so capable ; they could 
not he Roman citizens, and could not represent 
either family or State in any capacity. The word 
which covered all legitimate forms of union was 
connubiumi as Ulpian says, in the clearest ex- 
position that we have of the subject (v. i. 2), 

‘ iustum matrimonium est si inter eos qui nuptias 
contrahunt connubium sit.’ Connuhiumy or ius 
connubii, is thus the right of contracting true or 
legal marriage, and h^onged, as Gains tells us 
(i. 66), to Roman citizens only, to Latins and 
foreigners only when it had been granted by the 
State. And, as marriage in this true sense meant 
the transference of the bride from one definite 
legal and religious position to another, from the 
sacra of one family to those of another (see Family 
[Roman]), and from the potestas of one pater- 
familias to the manm of another, it is obvious that 
the process w'as one of the utmost gravity both for 
the families concerned and for the State. The 
sense of this grave importance is best seen in what, 
rightly or wrongly, is generally believed to have 
been the oldest form of patrician marriage, which 
was applicable only to patrician families through- 
out Roman history — confarreatio or farreumy so 
named from the sacred cake of far (the old Italian 
wheat) used sacramentally in the rite. 

Gonfarreatio stood alone as needing the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus and the Mamen Bialis, 
the former, no doubt, representing in the Republican 
I ^e the Rex of an earlier time (see Fowler, Meligiotis 
&cperience of the Eoman PeopUy London, 1911, 

. 271), and the Flamen representing Juppiter, the 
eity of good faith in all alliances. When the pre- 
liminaries had been adjusted {sponsaliay ausp%ciay 
etc. [see below]) which were common to all imta 
matrimoniay a cake of fm was ofibred to Juppiter 
Farreus, and sacramentally shared by bride and 
bridegroom, in the presence of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, the Flamen iJialis, and ten other witnesses. 
This number ten has given rise to much conjecture ; 
but it is so common Qiroughout Roman procedure 
that there need he no special significance in it (in 
Livy, xxxviL 3, it apparently has a religious mean- 
ing, and so perhaps in corfcurreatio), A victim also 
was ottered (to what deity is uncertain), the skin of 
which was stretched over two seats, on which the 
bride and bridegroom had to sit (for these and other 
details see Gains, i, 11^ Serv. ad JBn. iv. 103, 
374, Georg, i. 31 j Dion. EaL il. 26). The priests, 
it must be noted, do not p^orm the service, but 
witness it, givipg this rite a peculiar solemnity 
which our authorities do not explain, probabfy 
because they did not understand it. Modem 
scholars and students of Roman law have usually 
1 thought of it as the real original form of mkcriage 
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in the Roman State, which must he imagined as 
consisting entirely of patrician families ; it survived 
into historical times only as a means of supplying 
persons duly qualified to fill the old priesthoods 
descended from that patrician State, viz. the Rex 
Sacrorum and the three Rlamines maiores, Dialis, 
Martialis, and Quirmalis (see Gains, i. 112 ). Of 
late, however, it has been suggested (by Cuq, 
Institutions jundiques, p. 215 fi:'., followed by 
Launspach, State and Family %n Early Homey p. 
159 ff.) that it came into use only when the old 
custom of marrying within the gens was broken 
through, when the religious difficulty of transferring 
a bride from one gens to another called for special 
religious interference by the State. There is some- 
thing to be said for this ; but to the present writer 
it seems hardly sufficient to account for the sacra- 
mental character of the rite and the use of the skin 
of the victim. No ancient author says that this 
was the only form of patrician marriage ; if it had 
been so, the Rex and the Flamen must have been 
constantly in requisition for weddings, more often 
than would be consistent with their other duties. 
But it IS possible that confarreatio may have been 
a very special religious form, originating in the 
marriage of the Rex only, or in families forming 
an inner circle of aristocracy, from which the Rex 
might be chosen, and which would be likely or 
willing to supply children qualified to become 
camilli patrimi et matrimi in the service of the 
State (Serv. ad Georg, i. 31), It must be remem- 
bered that the patrician State itself had a history, 
and did not come into existence full-blown ; the 
confarreatio probably represents an early form 
of it, but not exactly that which we have been 
accustomed to imagine. 

There were two other ancient methods of trans- 
ferring a bride from one family to another, from the 
otestas of her father to the manus of her husband ; 
ut it is to be noticed that neither of these was, 
strictly speaking, a marriage ceremony, and it is 
fco be assumed that, when they were used, the real 
marriage rite was that described below under 
marriages which did not produce conventio in 
mannm. In other words, the true marriage rite 
was, except in confarreatio, distinct from the act 
which transferred the bride from the potestas of her 
father to the manus of her husband, or to that of 
his father, if he were o. Jiliusfamilias in the potestas 
of his father. Thus coemption the form by which, 
in the presence of five witnesses and a lihripens 
(a form which could be used for other purposes 
besides marriage), the bride was made over to the 
manus of her husband by a symbolic purchase 
(Gains, i. 113), looks as if it were a legal addition 
devised for some particular purpose, perhaps to 
enable the ordinary patrician family, which did 
not seek to produce cmldren capable of filling the 
highest religious offices, to obtain by a single act 
the same legal results as in confarreatio. This is, 
indeed, a mere guess, and one among many, into 
which it is not necessary to go in this article. 

The other method which produced conventio in 
manum took a whole year to complete the process j 
if a duly qualified pair lived together for an entire 
ear without a break, manus fmlowed of necessity 
y prcescriptio ; hut by the XII Tables it was 
possible for the bride to escape this result by 
absenting herself yearly for three nights from her 
husband’s house, by which means, in legal language, 
the usucapio would he barred (Gaius, i. 111 ). It is 
not unlikely that this was really the oldest form 
by which the husband could acquire manusy and 
fche one most commonly in use. Confarreatio and 
Goemptio both presuppose the existence of the law 
and religion of the State in full development, 
but usus may gcj much further back. Usus and 
coemptio are, however, alike in this, that they have 


a private and not a public character, and do not 
need the presence of priest or magistrate ; it was 
easy, therefore, to pass them on to non-patricians, 
leheians or Latins, when these attained • 

ut this could not be so with confarreatio, if, as 
we have assumed, the main object of the latter 
was at all times to produce children capable of 
holding the exclusively patrician religious offices. 

In these three methods of marriage the union 
was accompanied by manus, though in the case of 
usus not till after a year had elapsed. Usus, 
indeed, shows us plainly that the Roman of early 
times did not think of marriage and manus as 
inseparable : for the bride must have been properly 
married under usus, if her children were to be 
Roman citizens, though for a year at least she was 
not under manus. We must also remember that, 
if the husband were not sui iuris, but a films- 
familias under the potestas of his father, as must 
constantly have happened, the wife passed under 
the rmrnbSy not of her husband, but of his father. 
Quite early marriage and manus became separable 
both in thought andm fact ; under the XII Tables, 
as we have seen, the wife was given the option of 
escaping a change of manus altogether, and this 
may he taken as proving that a tendency in this 
direction had shown itself much earlier. After 
that time, mainly, no doubt, from reasons of 
convenience connected with the family property, 
marriage without manus came to he almost uni- 
versal. Usus died out altogether (Gains, i. Ill) ; 
coemptio survived as a legal expedient in certain 
cases {e.g., CIL vi. 1527 — the Laudatio Turiae, 
line 14) ; and confarreatio became so irksome that 
its bonds had to be relaxed by Augustus in order 
to get a supply of candidates for the old patrician 
priesthoods (Gaius, i. 136 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 71, iv. 16 ; 
Sueton. Aug. 31). Yet marriage long continued to 
be as complete and binding a imion as before, and we 
now have to see what made it so, by briefly examin- 
ing the process as we know it in historical times. 

3 . The historic period. — [a) Conditions of mar- 
riage, — The necessary conditions of marriage were : 
( 1 ) the families of both parties must possess the 
ms connuhii (as exj^lained above) ; ( 2 ) the parties 
must not be within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship {cognatio). Ori^ally no cognati could 
marry who were within tne seventh degree of 
relationship ; i.e., second cousins could not marry ; 
this was, no doubt, a survival from a period in 
which families of three generations lived together 
under the same roof, and were therefore, by a well- 
known psychological law, unsuited for intermar- 
riage (see E. Westermarck, Hist, of Human Mar- 
riage^, London, 1894, p. 320 tf.). Traces of such 
large households are not wanting in Roman history 
(VS. Max. IV. iv. 8; Pint. Crassus, 1 ., and Cato 
the Elder, xxiv.). But these strict rules were 
gradually relaxed, and from the time of the Punic 
wars it seems to have been possible for first cousins 
to marry (see Marquardt, Privatalterthumer, p, 
30, note). WTien the Emperor Claudius marri^ 
his brother’s daughter, he had to obtain a decree 
of the Senate for the purpose, and this licence, 
which was afterwards repealed, was not generally 
approved (Tac. Ann. xii. 6 ; Gains, i. 62). (3) The 
consent of the parents was absolutely necessary, 
but not that of the parties themselves, who were 
often betrothed by their parents at a very early 
age ; o.g.y Cicero betrothed his daughter when she 
was only ten years old (Fowler, Social Life, p. 140 f.). 
This was a survival of a practice still common in 
many parts of the world, where the maintenance 
of the family is a matter of supreme importance, 
and no time is to he lost in securing that children 
j^all not remain unmarried. The betrothal {spon- 
salia), however, at Borne was a promise rather 
than a legal contract, and might he broken by 
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consent if there was a strong dislike on the part of 
either boy or girl (see, however, Serv. Suipicius, in 
Aul. Gell. iv. 4). The early betrothal serves to 
show us that the idea at the root of marriage was 
that of service to family and State, i.e. the pro- 
creation of children capable of such service, and 
that love and romance lay wholly outside it. 
Steady affection there might be and often was 
(Fowler, Social Life^ pp. 141, 169 ff.); hut the 
modern idea of passion with marriage as its con- 
summation, which too often subsides and ends in 
divorce, was unknown at Rome, (4) As a last 
condition, we must note that bride and bridegroom 
must be of proper age, i.e,, they must have reached 
the age of puberty and laid aside the togaprmtexta 
of childhood j this might happen at different ages, 
according to natural development, but the mmiTmi-m 
age was 12 for a girl and 14 for a boy. 

(6) all these conditions were fulfilled, 

a day was fixed for the marriage which must be 
one of good omen ; as with us, May was an unlucky 
month for this purpose, and so was the early part 
of June, while certain other di&s religiosi were to 
be avoided (Fowler, Rel. p. 38 ff’.). At 

earliest dawn, according to ancient usage both 
public and private, the auspices were taken by the 
night of birds ; hut by Cicero’s time this seems to 
have dropped out, and the examination of the exta 
of a victim took its place, as a preliminary to the 
first step in the procedure, which was the declara- 
tion of consent by the parties, usually hut not 
necessarily recorded on tahulce nuptialea* Then 
the bride assumed the wedding dress, viz. the 
ilanmevmf or hood of red or yellow, and the tunica 
recta with a woollen girdle fastened with the nodus 
herculeus\ this knot, we learn from Pliny {EN 
xxviii. 63), was also used for binding up wounds, 
and we majr therefore suppose that it was a charm 
against various kinds of evil (cf., however, EBE 
vu. 749*). Her hair was parted into four separate 
locks with a spear-head {hasta ccelibaris), which ! 
may have been a survival from pre-historic marriage 
by capture ; and under the flammeum she carried 
a bunch of herbs picked by her own hand (Festus, 
a.v, * Corolla ’ [p. 66, Lindsay]). She was then ready 
for the actual marriage rite, which, as will now be 
seen, was a matter not only of secular contract, but 
of religious usage ; it is occasionally called a sacrum^ 
as in Lucan, Pmrs. ii. 350 (of the marriage of Cato) : 

‘ sacriMue decs admittere testes.’ 

(1) Tne first act of the ceremony was the 

dextrarum iunctiOj a symbolic act or union, in 
which, under the guidance of who must 

be a matron only once married, the bride placed 
her right hand in the right hand of the hridegroom 
(Festus, p. 242 [p. 282, ed. Lindsay]), This act, and 
the sacrifice which seems to have followed, are 
represented on many monuments, of which accounts 
will he found in A, Bossbach, Momische Eochmts- 
und EhedenhwMer^ Leipzig, passim; these 
are, however, all of very late date^ and not easy to 
interpret. The dextrarum iumtio took place, so 
far as we can discern, either in the bride’s house 
before the hearth or in front of some temple 
(Nonius, 631) j hut what temple this was we do 
not know, nor is it clear to what deity sacrifice 
was offered. On the monuments we see both cow 
and pig, which suggest Juno and Tellus (Varro, 
de Be Bust. H. iv. 9, refers to the pig as an Etrus- 
can marriage victim). Possibly Tellus was the 
usual deity in early times (Fowler, Bel. Eaper.f 
pp, 121, 138), and Juno later On ; but Vergil com- 
bines tbe two in uEn. iv. 166. 'VVTien the sacrifice 
had been offered by the pair, the persons present 
shouted *Feliciter’ by way of good omen, and the 
wedding-meal followed, and lasted till evening. 

(2) The next act was the deduetio, in which the 
hnde was conducted to her new home — a beautiful 
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ceremony, exquisitely described by Catullus in his 
61st poem. She was taken, as it were by force, 
from the arms of her mother, and led in procession 
to the house of her husband by three boys, sons of 
living parents {patrimi et matrimi)^ pure and of 
good omen, one of whom carried a torch of white- 
thorn, while the other two held her by the hands ; 
flute-players and torch-hearers went before, the 
mysterious and unexplained cry *Talasse’ was 
raised, and nuts were thrown to the youthful 
lookers-on. When the bride reached the house, she 
smeared the doorposts with oil and fat (of wolf or 
pig), and tied a thread of wool around them; 
probably these old customs were originally charms 
to avert evil (for wool see J. Pley, * De Lanm in 
antiqnorum ritibus usu,’ in BVV XI. ii, [Giessen, 
1911] 82). She was then lifted over the threshold, 
perhaps as a last sign of simulated reluctance to 
be thus transplanted, and was received in her new 
home. 

(3) This reception, the third act in the procedure, 
is obscure in its detail, but the general meaning is 

E lain. It was called ‘ reception into community of 
re and water ’ (‘ aqua et igne accipere ’), i.e. into 
partnership in these necessities of hnman exist- 
ence (E. Samter, Familienfeste der Griechen und 
Bomer, Berlin, 1901, p. 18 ff.). We are also told 
that she brought with her three coins {asses)^ one 
of which she gave to her husband, one she laid on 
the hearth, and the third she threw down at the 
nearest compitum (* crossways’ [Nonius, p. 862, 
Lindsay]). Here she seems to be making an 
offering to the genius of her husband, to the spirit 
of the hearth-fire, and to the Lar of the family’s 
land allotment, who dwelt in a sacellum at the 
compitum (see Fowler, Bel, Exper.^ p. 77). She 
was now in the atrium^ at the end of which, 
opposite the door, the lectus gmialis had been 
made reader. The morrow would find her a mater" 
familias sitting among her maids in that atri/wm 
or in the more private apartments behind it. 

To help maintain the establishment which the 
marriage was to set up, she brought with her a 
doSj or dowry, which in strict law became the pro- 
perty of the iiusband (for modifications of this rule 
see art, * Dos,’ in Smith’s Diet. ofGr. and Bom. An- 
tiquities). As Cuq well puts it (p. 231), her position 
of dignity in the house, and her title of domina as 
mistress of its slaves, would have been impaired if 
she entered it with empty hands and lived at the 
expense of her husband. The dos was also the 
means of securing to the children born of tbe 
marriage succession to tbeir mother’s property as 
well as fco the patrimonium of the father. 

The ritual Mich we have been examining plainly 
indicates that the Boman bride was to hold a much 
nobler position in the household than the Greek 
wife (see Maekiaob [Greek]}. She shared with 
her husband all the duties of the family, religious 
and secular ; she lived in the atrium^ and was 
never shut away in a woman’s chamber. She took 
her meals with her husband; in all practical 
matters she was consulted, and only on questions 
political or intellectual was she expect^ to be 
silent. 

* When she v^ent out arrayed in the graceful stole matronalls, 
she was treated with respect, and tbe passers-by made way for 
her : but it is oharaoteristio of her position that she did not as 
a rule leave the house vdthout the toiowledge of her husband, 
or without an escort * (Fowler, BodaX p. 144). 

The character induced^ and expressed 1^ such a 
position is exemplified in the legendary Yolumnia 
of the story of (Joriolanus, in Cornelia the mother 
of the Gracchi, in Csesaris mother Julia, and, among 
many others, in the perfect lady whose courage, 
good sense, and domestio virtues live for ever on 
Sie marble of the Laudatio Turim {CIL yi X627 ; 
Fowler, Sockd X^e, p. 1691). 

4, Divorce.-— No doubt towards tbe end of the 
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Republic the type of womanly virtue just de* 
scnbed was growing rare, owing^ to the gradual 
break-up of the old type of family life — the re- 
sult of a moral degeneracy which even Augustus 
was unable effectually to check. This downward 
tendency is best seen m the history of divorce. 
Marriage by confarreatio had been practically 
indissoluble; we hear of diffarreatio, but it is 
said (Pint. QucBst. Bom. 50) to have been so awful 
a rite that we assume that it was used only for 
penal purposes. But the other forms of marriage, 
not being of the same mystical or sacramental 
character, did not present the same difficulty, and 
the legal formula of divorce is as old as the XII 
Tables, and therefore probably earlier than the 
5th cent. B.c. (‘claves adimere or exigere’ [Cic, 
FMl. ii. 28 ; of. above, p. 122*]). By the 2nd cent, 
marriage was becoming unpopular in high social 
circles, and divorce was becoming common (Fowler, 
Social Life^ p. 147 ff.). In the Ciceronian age it 
was extraordinarily frequent ; almost all the well- 
known ladies of that period were divorced at least 
once. Pompey, though a man of excellent charac- 
ter, was married five times, Caesar four times, 
Cicero three times, and under the Empire the 
vir tuous Pliny the Younger also three times. There 
was no difficulty in the operation of divorce ; it was 
purely a private matter, and either party could 
send the other notice of it without any given 
reason or any complaint of misconduct. No 
remedy was found for a disorder so universal ; and 
to the looseness of the mariiage-tie, and the corre- 
sponding disregard of what had once been the chief 
object of marriage, must be ascribed in part at 
least the degeneracy of Rome and Italy in the first 
tlmee centuries of the Empire (L. Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte Boms^i Leipzig, 1901, Eng. tr., 
London, 1908-13, i. 242 f.). 

liiTBaATURB. — K. Rossbach, Untersuchungen ilher die rom- 
ische EMy Stuttgart, 1853 (still the standard work), O. 
Karlowa, Die Formen der rbm. Eke und Manus, Bonn, 1868 ; 
art ‘Matrimonium,’ in Daremberg-Saglio and Smith’s Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities^, London, 1876 ; J. Marquardt, 
Privatalterthiimer der Rbmer, Leipzig, 1868, p. 27 f. ; A. de 
Marchi, II Gulto privato diRoma antica, i. (Milan, 1896) 146 ff, ; 
E. Cuq, Institutions juridiques des Ilomains, Pans, 1891, 
p. 204 ff. ; C. W. L. Launspach, State and Family in Early 
Rome, London, 19Q8, oh. x. ; W. Warde Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome in the Age of Cicero, do. 1908, ch. v. The most com- 
plete ancient authority is Gams, i. 108 ff. 

■W*. Warde Fowler. 

MARRIAGE (Semitic). — Students of social 
evolution seem justified in holding that the family 
of primitive man was an intermediate develop- 
ment between those of the highest animals and 
the lowest living men. In the lowest known 
human societies the form of marriage is usually a 
temporary monogamy.^ This temporary mono- 

amy has been accompanied among most early men 

y a gi'eater or less degree of sexual irregularity, 
and has varied according to economic circumstances 
and the bent of the people. So far as can be ascer- 
tained^ from the existing evidence, it underwent 
some interesting variations among the primitive 
Semites. 

1 . Primitive Semitic. — Among many savage 
or semi-savage peoples it is customary to allow 
unmarried girls complete sexual liberty. In such 
communities it might in time easily cojne to be 
thought that a woman who had exercised such 
liberty was more likely to bear children than one 
who had not. There is reason to believe that 
something like this prevailed among the primitive 
Semites, and that superstitious value attached to 
this exercise of liberty, for in many widely-scattered 
portions of the Semitic world it became a sacred 
duty for women to sacrifice their virtue by one or 
more acts of free love. It was thus, apparently. 


that the temporary hierodouloi originated (see 
Hierodouloi [Semitic and Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 
672 f. ). Besides the existence of hierodouloi among 
the Semites, both temporary and^permanent, there 
is also evidence of much sexual irregularity among 
them. 

It is the working hypothesis of most Semitic 
scholars to-day that Arabia was the cradle-land of 
the Semitic people. Naturally, the peculiar desert 
and oasis environment of the Arabian peninsula left 
its impress on the Semitic family life. In the oases 
dates and fruit were raised, and some sustenance 
for the flocks was produced, but it was necessary to 
lead the flocks into the desert in search of pastur- 
age, Whether, however, men lived in an oasis or 
wandered from place to place, women would always 
be needed to perform the duties of the household 
and the camp, that the men might he free to fight, 
either in defence or for plunder. There are two 
reasons for believing that the women were for the 
most part the sisters and mothers of the men, 
whether the clan was resident in one fertile spot or 
was nomadic i ( 1) Semitic marriage was notoriously 
temporary, and (2) kinship was reckoned through 
the mother. 

That marriage was, ontthe whole, temporary seems 
probable from the frequency of divorce in Semitic 
lands, especially among the Arabs and Abyssmians 
(see below). The researches of W. Robertson Smith 
established as well as the evidence will permit that 
among the early Semites kinship was reckoned 
through the mother.^ The reasons for this view are 
as follows. (1) The well-known Biblical phrase for 
relationship is ‘ bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh. * ‘ Flesh ’ (bdsdr) is eimlained in Lv 25^ by the 
general word for ‘ clan.* The Arabs attach great 
importance to a bond created by eating together ; 
we must suppose, therefore, that the bond between 
those of the same womb and nurtured at the same 
breast would he more nearly of the same ‘ clan * and 
the same ‘flesh* than any others. (2) The word 
rahim, ‘ womb,* is the most general word for kin- 
ship, and points to a primitive kinship through the 
mother. (3) The custom called ^agigah, by which 
a child is consecrated to the god of his father’s 
tribe, cannot have been primitive, but must have 
sprung up in a state of transition to ensure the 
counting of the offspring to the father’s side of the 
house. (4) Cases occur in the historical period in 
which a boy when grown attaches himsmf to bis 
mother’s tribe. The poet Zuhair is a case in point, 
and the Arabic antiquarians appear to have known 
that such cases were not uncommon. (5) The fear 
that sons would choose their mother’s clans led men 
who were wealthy to marry within their own kin. 
(6) Kinship between a man and his maternal uncle 
is still considered closer than that between a man 
and his paternal uncle. (7) Joseph’s sons horn of 
his Egyptian wife were not regarded as members of 
Israels clan until formally adopted by him (Gn 48®'*)* 
(8) Tamar might legally have been the wife of her 
half-brother Amnon, the relation being on the 
father’s side (2 S 13^®). Such unions werelaiown in 
Judah as late as the time of Ezekiel (Ezk 22^^). 
Tabnith, king of Sidon, married his father’s 
daughter,® and such marriages were known in 
Mecca, Since the marriage of those really regarded 
as brothers and sisters was abhorrent to the Semites, 
kinship must in these cases have been counted 
tbrou^ the mother. (9) In the Arabic genealogi- 
cal tables metronymic groups are still found. (10) 
In Aramaic mscr^tions found at Hegra metronymic 
clans appear,® To this evidence may be added a 
few items gathered by other scholars. Noldeke 
noted that among the JSlandseans a man is described 


1 See E. Westermarck, Hist, of Human Marriage^, London, 
1894, pp. 14 f., 60 , F. H. Giddings, Principles cf Sociology, New 
York, 1898, pp. 264, 260. 


I Kinship and Marriage in Early AraLia’^, p. 176 ff. ; cf. also 
Barton, Semitic Origins, p. 61 f. 
a CIS I. i. 8. 11. 13-16. a Ib. Ii. 1 . 198, 209. 
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as the son of his mother, which indicates that kin- 
ship was reckoned through the mother,^ F. E. 
Peiser pointed out that among the Babylonians a 
man could, if he chose, join the kindred of his wife, 
which is a relic of the same custom.^ Wellhausen 
has observed that in the Pentateuch J counts 
descent through the mother, while P reckons it 
through the father.® Among some primitive peoples 
kinship is counted through the mother because they 
are ignorant of the part of the father in reproduc- 
tion among others, as, e.u., the Nairs of the 
Malabar coast, it is reckoned through the mother 
because a system of polyandry prevails. The wife 
has several husbands, no one of whom lives with 
her, but all of whom visit her occasionally, and it 
is not known which one of them may be the father 
of a child.® Which of these causes led to the 
Semitic system of female kinship? We have no 
evidence to show that the Semites were so ignorant 
of the processes of reproduction that paternity was 
unkno wn to them. On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable evidence indicating that at one time a 
type of polyandry somewhat similar to that of the 
I^airs prevailed among the early Semites. 

In three of the Miiallaqdt poems there are 
specific statements that the women whom the poets 
visited only occasionally were members of other 
clans, and that they often visited them at personal 
risk,® on account of the strained relations of the 
clans. The marriages of Samson (Jg 14, 16) were 
of this nature. Such marriages were often ter- 
minated by the migration of the tribes in different 
directions.*’ Ammianus Marcellinus was, no doubt, 
speaking of this type of marriage when he said 
that among the Arabs the bride presents her hus- 
band with a spear and a tent, and, if she chooses, 
withdraws after a certain day,® In this type of 
marriage kinship would necessarily he reckoned 
through the mother, and the fact that such alli- 
ances prevailed would he sufficient to account for 
the early Semitic custom of female kinship. 

Such marriage conditions, while comp^ing the 
women to live with their brothers and sons rather 
than with their husbands, left them comparatively 
free from the masculine domination to which they 
were subjected after the rise of polygamy. Some- 
thing of this freedom still survives in Arabia in 
parts of the peninsula like Oman and Hasa, which 
are not so dominated by Islam as the rest of it.® 

The type of marriage which seems to have pre- 
vailed, at least in part, was a combination of poly- 
andry and polygamy. Just as a woman might 
receive successive husbands, so the husbands also 
might have several wives in different clans. On the 
whole, however, the more numerous partners would 
seem to have been enjoyed by the women, for the 
ractice of putting ^rl babies to death prevailed 
own to the time of Muhammad (see Qur’an, xvi. 
61, Ixxxi. 8), so that women must have been fewer 
than men. Marriages of this early Semitic form 
Avere not always exogamous^ for Imr-al-Qais boasts 
in his MiCallaqdt that he followed one day the 
women of his tribe and spent a day in their com- 
pany, and the Unaizah with whom he afterwards 
rode and whose ftuit he boasts he repeatedly 
tasted was the daughter of his uncle. In like 
manner Lailah, the woman celebrated in the poem 

1 McmbUBchrift, xvi. [1884] 804, 

2 MVQ I [1896] 156. 

3GteJV',l89S,p. 478,11. 2. 

4 A. J, Todd, The Primitive Family <ja <m JSducational 
Agency, Ifew York and London, 1918, p, 70 f. 

5 LetoTirneau, Fvokttion cf Marriage, p. Sll 1 

6 See Mu'allagdt ot Labid, 16-19 ; that of ‘Antarah, 6-11 ; and 
that of llarith, 1-9. That these were real marriages, and not 
mere amours, Smith has shown in Kinshvp^, p, 87 f. 

7 Labid, loc, cit ® xiv. 4. 

9 J. B. Wellsted, Travels in Arahia, London, 1888, i- 851-854 ; 
W. G. Palgrave, Central and Fastern A rabta, do 1866, ii. 177. 

10 See in F. A. Arnold’s ed, ot the Mu'aUaqdt (Leipzig, 1850) 
the commentators’ explanation of 11. 


of *Amr h. Kulthiim, was *Amr’s kinswoman J 
Whether tlie marriages which occurred within the 
tribe were more permanent than the alliances which 
were made in other clans cannot he determined, 
but one would naturally suppose that they were. 
Out of these general conditions there developed a 
type of temporary marriage for a specified time 
— three nights or more — called mutah marriage, 
which continued till the time of Muhammad.® 

Another type of polyandry, that called Tibetan, 
because first studied in Tibet, was the form of 
marriage in vogue at one time in the southern 
part of Arabia. In this form of marriage a whole 
family of brothers possess one wife in common. 
The most important witness to tMs type of mar- 
riage is Strabo, who says, in describing Arabia 
Felix : 

* All the kindred have property in common, the eldest being 
lord ; all have one wife, land it is first come first served, the 
man who enters to her leaving at the door the stick which it 
is customary for every one to carry ; hut the night she spends 
with the eldest. Hence all are brothers of all } they also have 
conjugal intercourse with mothers ; an adulterer is punished 
with death ; an adulterer is a man of another sbock.’ s 

The reference to conjugal intercourse with 
mothers is probably not to be taken liteially, but 
it is to be explained by Qur’an, iv. 26, where it ap- 
pears that men had married wives of their fathers.^ 
In other rejects the passage describes all the 
features of Tibetan polyandry. Its existence in 
that part of Arabia is also attested by epigraphic 
evidence.® 

W. Robertson Smith collected considerable evi- 
dence to show that this type of polyandry was 
also known in N. Arabia.® His points are : 

(1) BukhSrl relates that two men made a coven ant of brother- 
hood, which resulted in their sharing goods and wives— a fact 
which seems to betray a survival of a custom of fraternal 
polyandiy. (2) In Arabic hannah means the wife of a son or 
brother, but is used also to denote one’s own wife ; in Hebrew 
%aUdk means both betrothed and daughter-in-law, while in 
Syriac haldthd means both bride and daughter-in-law. These 
fac1» can be most easily explained as remnants of fraternal 
polyandry. (8) The Arabic law that a man has the first right 
to the hand of his cousin, and the fact which the fourth 
svrah and its attendant traditions attest, that, if a man died 
and left only female children, the father’s mme relatives in- 
herited the property and married his daughters, are regarded 
as the results of a previously existing condition of fraternal 
polyandry. (4) The Qur’an (iv. 23 ff.) forbids men to inherit 
women against their will, and forhids them to take their step- 
mothers m marriage * except what is past.’ This is regarded as 
e^dence that down to the time of Muhammad these attendant 
circumstances of polyandry had continued, and that the Pro- 
phet did not dare to annul existing unions, though he forbade 
such marriages in future. 

Wellhausen, ’F. Buhl,®I. Benzmger,® and Barton^® 
have also held that the existence of the levirate 
marriages in Israel was an outgrowth of fraternal 
polyandry. This has been contested by C. N. 
Starcke and Westermarck,^® but their arg^ents 
appear inconclusive. It is difficult to explain why 
one should ever have thought of counting the seed 
of one brother as that of one who had died, if there 
had not been a previous state of polyandry in 
which all brothers shared in the oflfeprmg. The 
levirate was known in Arabia,^ in Aliyssinia,^^ and 
in Israel.®® 

It Avould seem that fraternal polyandry of the 
Tibetan type may have been an intermediate stage 
between the less well regulated polyandry of an 

1 See Mn'allagdt, 11, 18, 14. 

2 Smith, Kinmij^i p. 87 f . 

3 xvi. 4. 

* C3f. W. R. Smith, in JPii.ix ni880] 86, n. 2. 

5 See B. Glaaer, to the Beilagm of Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Mimicb, Leo. 6, 1897, and ‘Lie Folyaudrie hei den Mmaern,’ to 
H. Wtockler’s AltorimialimheForschwigen, u, L [1898] 81-88. 

6 Kinsh%p\ p 160 f. , cf. Barton, pp. 60, 66. 

7Pp. 4601.474?., 479 

8 Die sooialm V^erhdUnvsseder Israeliten, p. 28 f. 

9 Mebrdische ArchdologW^, Tubingen, 1907, p. 118. 

10 p e7f 

11 The Primitive Family, London. 1889, pp 141-160. 

12 Pp. 610-614 Smith, P. 106. 

1* Letoorneaii, p. 206. 13 Smith, Kinships, p. 92 f 
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earlier time and the patriarchal form of marriage, 
which generally was prevailing at the time of 
Muhammad. W . B. Smith so regarded it. But, 
be this as it may, by the time of Muhammad there 
had come into vogue in Arabia a type of marriage 
in which the husband was practically the owner 
{hdal) of the wife, and which is, consequently, 
known as hdal marriage. In this type of marriage 
children belonged, of course, to the father’s elan. 
Smith attributed the origin of the hdal marriage 
to wars and to the consequent custom of marriage 
by capture. Marriages of this type might be 
either monogamous or polygamous, according to 
the caprice or the wealth of the husband. In 
much earlier times they had become the custom 
among the other Semites, who had migrated to 
lands moie fertile than Arabia. 

What form of marriage ceremony the early 
Semites had is largely a matter of conjecture. 
The type of marriages of which the early poets 
boast was probably without ceremony. A simple 
affinity or agreement between the parties sufficed.^ 
This must often have been the case also with the 
later mut'ah marriages. After a marriage of this 
kind was recognized by the clan of the bride, 
a feast was celebrated for a week, during which 
there was much jollity of a type suited to the 
rough character of the civilization (see Jg 14®*- )• 
As marriage became more permanent, somewhat 
similar festivals became the rule and have persisted 
in all parts of the Semitic world. 

2 . Babylonian and Assyrian. — There is little 
direct evidence of marriage and the position of 
women in Babylonia earlier than the time of 
Hammurahi (c. 2000 B.C.), though it is certain 
that the regulations embodied in his Code of laws 
are for the most part only the expression of 
customs that had then been of long duration. 

The most conspicuous instance of the position 
of a married woman of the earlier time is that 
of Barnamtarra, wife of Lugalanda, Patesi of 
Lagash about 2825 B.C. From an archive of 
tablets discovered at Telloh, which contained the 
pay-rolls of the attendants of her palace, memor- 
anda of her gifts to temples and festivals,® and 
even a record of her accouchement,® it appears 
that she held a position in L^ash analogous to 
that of a queen in a modern European country. 
One cannot say that her husband had no other 
consorts, but it is certain that her position and 
importance were shared by no others. Her 
freedom and prominence in the eyes of the public 
have few parallels in Babylonian history, and are 
in striking contrast to the insignificance of the 
women m the harlm of Assurhanipal (668-626 
B.C.), into which many princesses went, never to 
be heard of again,'* Sammuramat, the wife of 
Adad-nirari iv. (810-782 B.C.), was prominent 
enough to he described as ‘lady of the palace and 
its mistress.’® She is the nearest Mesopotamian 
parallel to Barnamtarra. In the light of later 
Babylonian laws, however, it is probable that 
Barnamtarra was the only wife of Lugalanda, and 
that he was, at least in theory, a monogamist. 
If this was true of the ruler, it would he true for 
most of the men of his kingdom. 

For the period of the first dynasty of Babylon 
(2128-1924 B.C.) the Code of Jammurabi afiords 
an authoritative source of information on marriage. 
The Code contains this regulation; ‘If a man 

1 Smitli, p. 84. 

^ Published by Y, A. Nikolehy, Documents of Economic Ac- 
counts from' the more ancient Chaldcean Epoch [Russisviii 
Petppxad, 1908; H. de Genouillac, Tdblettes sunUriennes 
arehaigueSy Paris, 1909 ; Allotte de la Fuye, Documents pri- 
sarnoniqwis, do. 1908-09; and M. I. Hussey, Sumerian 
Tablets^ %n the Harvard Semitic Museum, pt. i., Leipzig and 
Oambridpfe, U S A., 1912. 

s See Nikolsky, no. 209, and EAsavr ix. [1912] 144 f. 

4 Cf. KB 11. 168 f . 8 Of. tb. 1 193. 


takes a wife and does not execute contracts for her, 
that woman is no wife ’ {§ 128). This is proof that 
in Babylonia marriage had passed from the less 
formal stage of early Semitic life, and had, in con- 
sequence of long legal development, become a 
matter of record. The marriage ceremony was 
incomplete without the signing of contracts. The 
law did not recognize anything like our modern 
‘ common law ’ marriage. One reason for this was 
that the bride usually brought a dowry from her 
father’s house, which the law safeguarded for her 
and her children. The husband also generally gave 
a bride-price to his father-in-law, which, upon cer- 
tain conditions, reverted to him (§§ 138 f., 162-164). 
As Babylonian law dealt much in the evidence of 
written contracts, these were regarded as necessary 
to a legal marriage. The terms of the marriage, 
according to the Code, bore somewhat more 
heavily upon the woman than upon the man. True, 
if a man was caught defiling the wife of another, 
both he and she suffered capital punishment (§ 129) ; 
if he forced the betrothed of another, he was put 
to death and the woman went free (§ 130) ; hut 
a woman, if only slanderously suspected of infi- 
delity, was required to purge herself by the ordeal 
of throwing herself into the sacred river. The 
man, on the other hand, might have children hy a 
concubine and suffer only the inconvenience of 
rearing the children (§ 137). If a man was taken 
captive, and there were means in his house to support 
his wife, she must remain true to him ; if means 
were lacking, she was free to marry another (§ 133f. ). 
If she contracted such a marriage and bore children 
to her new husband and her former husband after- 
ward gained his freedom and returned, she was 
hound to return to him, but the second husband 
retained bis children (§ 135). If the husband’s 
absence was due to desertion of his city, he had 
no claim on his wife on his return, if she had re- 
married (§ 136). 

The Code assumes that marriages shall he mono- 
gamous, although it imposes on the father the duty 
of raising the children of his concubines. Never- 
theless, it recognizes that in the case of women 
who had served as sacred servants in the temple 
(see Hierodouloi [Semitic and Egyptian]), and 
had married late and were, accordingly, unlikely 
to bear children, and also in the case oi wives who 
through sickness were rendered barren, he maj 
take another (§§ 146-149). If the second wife is 
taken because of the chronic illness of the first, 
the first may, if she wishes, take her dowry and 
return to her father’s house (§ 149). Slave con- 
cubinage was frequently practised, hut a female 
slave who had borne her master children could not 
be sold {§§ 146 f., 171). 

According to the Code, a man might divorce his 
wife, if he wished, but in that case he must make 
certain specified monetary settlements, which 
varied according to whether the wife had or had 
not borne him children (§ 137 f.). A woman might 
take the initiative in a divorce. If she did so, her 
husband could, if be wished, divorce her without 
alimony (§ 141). If the wife complained of ill- 
treatment, the life of the family was subjected to 
investigation. If her claim proved true, she 
could take her marriage portion and return to her 
father’s house ; if untrue, she was to be thrown 
into the river (§ 142 f,). 

In the marriage contracts of the time of the 
1st dynasty it appears that greater privileges of 
divorce were sometimes secured to the bride than 
the Code would have granted her. -E.g., a jpriest 
married, and his contract provided that, if he 
divorced his wife, he must return her dowry, 
and pay a half-mana as alimony.^ Another con- 
tract, which seems to equalize the penalties for 

1 See Bab, Exp of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, vi.® [1909] 40. 
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divorce, provides that, if the husband divorces the 
wife, he shall be driven out to the oxen of the 
palace ; if she divorces him, she shall be driven to 
the carriage-house of the palace.^ Another contract ! 
provides for a divorce on the part of the man by 
payment of the usual alimony ; on the part of the j 
wife, on pain of having her hair cut off and being ] 
sold for money.^ The latter was a less severe pen- 
alty than being thrown into the river. In general, 
however, the penalties for initiating divorce im- 
posed upon the wife in the marriage contracts are 
as severe as those of the Code, though not always 
identical. In one case the wife is to be thrown 
from a tower ; ® in another, impaled.”* Never- 
theless, the penalty most often imposed is that 
mentioned in the Code.® One marriage, concern- 
ing which two documents bear witness,® records 
the wedding of two sisters by one man, but provides 
that the older shall he the chief wife, and that 
the other shall perform for her certain specified 
duties. 

From the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods 
several marriage contracts have come down to us.’ 
The stipulations in them as to bride-price and 
doAvry are in general the same as in those of the 
time of the 1st dynasty, but the conditions on which 
the parties may separate are generally omitted from 
the contracts of that period, although divorce did 
then occur.® In most of the marriage contracts 
the man acts for himself and arranges with the 
parents of the bride, though, if the husband is a 
minor, the parents make the arrangement for him. 
The bridegroom en jojred in this respect more liberty 
of action than the bride. In Babylonia, as in the 
ceremony of the English Church, she had to be 
‘given away.’ 

We have no knowledge of ancient Babylonian 
marriage ceremonies further than that before 
marriage every woman had to act once as a tem- 
porary hierodoulos (see Hieeodottloi [Semitic and 
Egyptian], vol. vl. p. 674*^). 

3. Hebrew.—- In the story of Samson there are, 
as noted above, some faint traces of that early 
Semitic type of marriage in which the wife be- 
longed to a hostile clan, lived with her people, and 
was visited by her husband for longer or shorter 
periods. The stories of the Patriarchs reflect 
various phases of matrimonial development. The 
marriage of Jacob to the daughters of Laban indi- 
cates a type of marriage in which the husband 
resides in the wife’s clan and the children are 
counted to her family, for Laban says; ‘The 
daughters are my daughters, and the sons are my 
sons’ (Gn 31*®). Then Jacob broke away, and the 
children were counted to his stock. This narrative 
forms a kansition from one system of kinship to 
the other. A number of survivals of the two 
matriarchal types of marriage just mentioned are 
found in the narratives of the OTj Shechem, e.^., 
consented to circumcision to render himself accept- 
able to the clan of his proposed wife (Gn 34^®** )• .A 
number of instances also occur in which a son in- 
herits his father’s concubines % Ishbosheth regarded 
Saul’s concubine as his own, and resented Abner’s 
taking her (2 S 3’) j Solomon for the same reason 
regarded Adonijah’s desire to marry Abishag as 
treason (1 K 2^ ; of. v.^®) j Keuben was denounced 
for endeavouring to anticipate the inheritance of 

iP5fJS.4xxix. [19073 180 1 

* Exp. of the Unvo, of Fmnsylvmia, vi.3 48. 

8 Chmeifvrm Texti from Babylonian TabhU in iha British 
Museuntf 'H. 26*. 

4 i6. ii! 44. 

P B, Meissner, Ewn altbabylomsehm Mvatrechtt Lelpadg, 
189S, pp. 89, 90 : Cuneiform Tex^ts, viii. 7^. 

8 Ome^orm Texts^ ii. 44 ; Meissner, p. 89. , . , 

7 See, e,g.t cjases cited In Kohler and Peiser, BabylonisoMs 
ReoktsUbm, L 7 L, il. 7 U hi 10 1, iv, 11 L 

8 See Babylonian and Assyrian Literature, Aldine ed.. New 
York, 1901, p. 270 f. 


his father’s concubine during his parent’s lifetime 
(Gn 35“).^ As noted above {§ i), these are survivals 
of Semitic polyandrous marriages. Another sur- 
vival was the ievirate — a custom which required a 
brother to take the widow of a deceased brother and 
count the first fruit of the union as the child of the 
deceased (Dt 25®'* , Gn 38’"*^ Ku 3, 4). The influence 
of these early forms of marriage is also seen in the 
great liberty enjoyed by women of the early period 
(see 1 S 25^®, 2 K 4®^). In the stories of Abraham 
and Jacob the type of marriage is also reflected in 
which slave concubines may be given by a wife to 
a husband, for the sake of obtaining an oflspring 
which the wife is unable to bear (see Code of ^am~ 
murahL §§ 144, 146), The general type of marriage 
of which we have evidence in the Hebrew writings 
was, however, hdal marriage, the regular Hebrew 
word for husband being bdalj and that for a 
married women which means ‘owned,’ 

‘possessed.’ Another evidence of this conception 
of marriage may be seen in Ex 20^’, where the wife 
is counted among a man’s possessions. Among the 
oor, marriages were probably often monogamous, 
ut there was no sentiment against polygamy, and 
it was often practised by the rich and powerful, as 
the large Imrvms of David and Solomon abundantly 
show. Dt 21^®'* presupposes that a man will also 
often have two wives. The law of Ex 21’“^' takes 
it for granted that female slaves will become the 
concubines either of their owner or of his sons. 
A similar assumption underlies Dt 21^®'^*. 

The list of the degrees of kinship in which 
marriage was prohibited in Lv 18, 20, and Dt 27 
belongs to the period of Judaism, which began 
with the Babylonian Exile. At no period were 
young people allowed to arrange matrimonial 
affairs for themselves} such arrangements were 
made by the parents (cf. Gn 21®^ 24® 28^ 34* and 
Jg 14®). Down to about 650 B.c. a man could 
divorce his wife without any formalities whatever 
(see Hos 3® and 2 S 3^*). This liberty was some- 
what modified by the Deuteronomic Code, which 
provides (24^^*) that, if a man wishes to divorce a 
wife, he must give her a written statement to that 
effect. It permits him to issue the divorce for any 
cause ; she need only ‘ have found no favour in 
his eyes.’ Apparently this law was designed to 
make divorce less easy than in earlier times, when 
no written statement was necessary ; for, in an age 
when writing was not a usual accomplishment, it 
was quite an undertaking to get the document 
composed. In Judaism, however, this provision 
was held to justify frequent divorces. 

The law of Deuteronomy permitted only the 
man to initiate divorce j it granted to the woman 
no corresponding power. It represents, no doubt, 
the usual custom among the Hebrews. One in- 
stance, however, is known in which a Hebrew 
bxide secured by her marriage contract a similar 
liberty. Among the Jewish papyri discovered at 
Elephantine in Egypt a marriage contract was 
found, which contams this passage ; 

* If to-morrow or any later day Mlphfahyah ahall stand up In 
the congregation and say, *‘l divorce As-l^or, my husband/’ 
the price of divorce shall be on her head, ... If to-morrow or 
any later time As-^or shall stand up in the congregation and 
say, “ I divorce my wife, her marriage settlement 

shall be forfeited, etc. 

Whether other Jewish wopien at Elephantine were 
accustomed to gain this liberty by contract, or 
whether there were spedal reasons why it was 
secured to Miphtabyah, we do not know, but in 
any event it is a significant modification of the OT 
status of women in sneh matters. 

The Deuteronomic law defined two eases in 
which a man was for eyer powerless to divorce a 
wife j if he had falsely charged his bride with not 

1 See A. H. Sayce and A. B- Cowley, Aramaic PapyrtDiS' 

\ covered at Asmtcm, pondon, 1906, Papyrus C, 1 20 f. Papyrus 
0 confirms the statement. 
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being a virgin, and if he had been forced to marry 
a woman whom he had violated (Dt 22^^^- 

The penalties for adultery bore more heavily on 
the woman than on the man, the only cases where 
they were equal being when the crime was com- 
mitted with the wife or betrothed of another ; then 
both the man and the woman were to be stoned 
(Dt 2222-27). The point of view was that adultery 
with a married woman was an offence against her 
husband^s property (cf. art. Adulteey [Semitic]), 
The wife was accoidingly compelled to be faithful, 
but no similar fidelity was exacted of him. So 
long as he did not violate the honour of those who 
were really or prospectively the wives of others, 
he was not punishea, except that, if he violated a 
maiden, he might be compelled to take her as an 
additional wife. The penalty imposed on a wife 
or a betrothed maiden for adultery seems in the 
earlier time to have been burning (Gn SS^^), but 
was later changed to stoning (Dt 22^®^* 23^*). If a 
woman was simply suspected of adultery, she was 
tried by ordeal (Nu As the ordeal consisted, 

however, in drinking water into which holy dust 
from the sanctuary floor bad been thrown, it must 
generally have resulted in the release of the accused 
woman. The frequent denunciation of adultery 
on the part of the prophets would indicate that the 
penalties were not well enforced and that it was 
of frequent occurrence (2 S 11 and Hos 3 afford 
specific instances in which the penalty was not 
enforced). 

4. Arabian. — The early Arabian marriage 
customs have been sufficiently treated above (§ i) ; 
it remains to note how these customs were affected 
by Islam. By the time of the Prophet lydal 
marriage had apparently become the normal type, 
and polygamy pievailed among the rich. The 
husband had full power over the wife and could 
enforce his authority by beating her (Qur’an, iv. 
38). Some survivals of customs which belonged 
to the earlier time were, as noted above, condemned 
by the Prophet (iv. 26). Before the time of Mu- 
hammad no limit had been set to the number of 
wives a man might possess. In the interest of 
moderation, Muhammad ordained that legal wives 
should be not more than four, but that a man 
might also enjoy as concubines as many slaves as 
he was able to possess (iv. 3, 29). The Prophet him- 
self was allowed as many as he wished (xxxiii. 49). 
Marriage with one’s mother, daughters, sisters, 
paternal and maternal aunts, nieces, mother-in- 
law, step-daughters, and daughters-in-law was pro- 
hibited (iv. 27). Marriages with foreign women 
were permitted, if the women were believers (lx. 10). 
Adultery was a crime for a woman, hut apparently 
not for a man. Before the time of the Prophet an 
adulteress had been literally immured,^ but Mu- 
hammad changed this to imprisonment in the house 
of the wronged husband (iv. 1’9). A slave girl was 
to receive half the penalty of the married woman 
(iv. 30). Divorce of a wife, as among the Hebrews, 
was possible to the husband at will. Before the 
time of Muhammad, the formula of divorce con- 
sisted of this sentence, which the husband pro- 
nounced to the wife 5 ‘ Thou art to me as my 
mother’s back I ’ After this had been pronounced 
over her, it was considered as unnatural to approach 
her as it was to approach a real mother,® and so it 
was regarded as wrong to re-marry a divorced wife. 
Muhammad called this ‘ backing away ’ from wives 
(Iviii, 2). He declared, however, that the utterance 
of this formula did not constitute a real relation- 
ship, and BO permitted a man to marry a wife 
whom he had divorced (xxxiii. 4). A man might 
not divorce a woman who was pregnant, or who 
was nursing a child (Ixv. 4, 6), hnt apart from this 

1 B, H. Palmer’flf Quv^dn, 1 . ; SBE vi. [1900] 74, n. 1. 

2 Palmer, 11 . ; SBE ix. [1909] 188, n. 2. 


condition a man and wife who did not agree might 
separate at any time (iv. 129), though liberal ali- 
mony was enjoined (iv. 24). It is assumed (xxxiii. 
48) that men will frequently divorce their wives 
for mere whims after marriage, even before con- 
nubial relations have been established. Liberty of 
divorce has been freely exercised by the faithful 
both in ancient and m modern times. ^ Thus Ali, 
tlie son-in-law of the Prophet, married, including 
all that he married and divorced, more than two 
hundred women. Sometimes he included as many 
as four wives in one contract, and he would divorce 
four at one time and marry four others in their 
stead. 2 A certain Mughairah b. Sha'abah is said 
to have married eighty women in the course of his 
life,® and Muhammad al-Tayib, a dyer of Baghdad 
(t 423 A.H.), is said to have married in all more 
than nine hundred women. ^ Palgrave relates that 
the Sultan of Qatar in E. Arabia married a new 
wife every month or fortnight, who was then 
divorced and placed on a pension.® C. M. Doughty 
tells how Zaid, his host, a petty shaikh, not only 
permitted his wife to be courted by another Arab, 
hut offered to divorce her so that Doughty could 
marry her.® 

Naturally a woman could not marry so many 
men, because she had not the right of divorce, and 
because she could have only one husband at a 
time; some of them, nevertheless, managed to 
have a surprising number. A certain Umm Khaii- 
jah of Yemen is said to have had upwards of forty 
husbands, and her son Kharijah did not know whicn 
one was his father,*^ 

In parts of Arabia certain old marriage customs 
still survive in spite of Islam. Thus in Sunan 
and among the 'Asir in S. Arabia marriage for 
a definite term still exists,® and a man who has a 
permanent wife may also take a temporary one. 
In Sunan the agreement is witnessed before the 
qadl^ and so has the sanction of Islam, At the 
expiration of the contract, the couple may separate 
without the formality of a divorce ; if they con- 
tinue to live together, a new contract is necessary. 
Such marriages are still practised in Mecca at the 
time of the pilgrimage.® Marriage ceremonies 
among the Arabs vary greatly according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes they consist of a feast, some- 
times of a civil contract before the and 

sometimes there is no ceremony at all. The much 
married woman Umm Kharijah, mentioned above, 
is said to have reduced the contract to very simple 
terms. A man approached her and said to her, 

‘ Betrothed ? ’ and she replied, * Married ! ’ and was 
from that moment his lawful wife. ^2 

5. Abyssinian, — ^Abyssinia is Christian, though 
its form of Christianity is the result of an arrested 
development. Marriages celebrated by the Church 
assume something of the permanent character of 
marriage in other Christian countries. Such mar- 
riages are solemnized by a priest, and the contract- 
ing parties partake of the Holy Communion. A 
candidate for holy orders is compelled to marry 
once, as in the Greek Church, but he cannot divorce 
his wife, and, if she dies, he may not marry again ; 
one matrimonial venture alone is permitted to him. 
Among the people religious marriages are not 
popular. All travellers agree that the Ahyssinians 
prefer to he married by civil contract, as these 

3 See Wellhausen, 1893, p. 452 1. 

2 See Lane, The Thousand and Om Nights^ i. 818 f. 

8 Zb. 4 Zb. >6 ii. 282 £. 

6 Arabia Deserta, Oambridgre, 1888, i. 320 f . 

7 See Lane, 1. 318 f. 

8Wilken, Bet matriarekaat bij de oude Arabierm, p. 18; 
Black and Chrystal, Lectures and Essays of William Robertson 
Smithy p. 586 f. 

® 0. Snotick Hurgronie, Mekhtt The Hague, 1888-89, it 5 f. 

10 See Boughty, Arama Deserta, ed. New York, 1908, 1 128. 

n Of. Wilken, loc. dt. 12 So Lane, loc. eU. 

IS See Bent. The Sacred GUy of the Ethiopiana, p. 3f. 
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marriages may be dissolved at the desire of either 
party to the contract. This liberty^ is freely exer- 
cised. Wives are changed at will, by mutual 
agreement, a man divorcing his own and marrying 
the wife divorced by another.^ Divorces do not 
necessarily dissolve friendly relations between 
those who separate ; Parkyns visited a man whose 
divorced wife and her children lived in the same 
compound with him and his new wife and family. ^ 
It frequently happens that those who have been 
divorced and have each married^ others divorce 
their second spouses and are again reunited. If 
the separating couple have children, the children 
are divided. The eldest son falls to the mother, 
the eldest daughter to the father j if there is only 
one son, he goes with the mother ; and, similarly, 
one daughter goes with the father ; if the remaining 
children are unequal in number, they are divided 
by lot.® 

In addition to these irregularities, there is also 
much concubinage in Abyssinia, as in other Semitic 
countries. The levirate exists there, and its com- 
pulsion operates not only when a brother dies, but 
when, as so often happens in African wars, he 
is emasculated, so as to be incapable of begetting 
children.^ 

These peculiarities of Abyssinian matrimonial 
life are clearly a survival from early Semitic con- 
ditions, and Christianity has never been able to 
eradicate them. 

When a man desires to marry a girl, he applies 
directly to her parents or nearest rSatives ; when 
their consent is obtained, and the dower arranged, 
the affair is considered settled, the girl being given 
no voice in the matter. Civil marriages are cele- 
brated by feasts much as in other Semitic lands, the 
bridegroom and his friends feasting by themselves, 
and the bride and her friends by themselves. After 
a day of festivity, the bride is carried to the house 
of her husband, and the marriage is accomplished. 
This formality is observed no matter how many 
times the bride may have been married before, 

Litbratbrb.— T he literature has heen fully cited in the notes, 
but the principal works may he here recapitulated. C. J. M. 
Letourneau, The JBmlutum cf Marriaget New York, n.d. ; 
E. W. Lane, The Thousand and One JSftghts, London, 1841, i. 
318 f. ; G. A. Wilken, Ret matriarohaat hxj de <mde AraMereny 
Amsterdam, 1884 ; J. Wellhausen, an OGrM% 1893, pp. 486-480 ; 
W. R. Smith, Kinship <md Marriagein Early Arabia^y London, 
1903 ; F, Buhl, Die so(nalen VerhiOtnUBe der Israeliteny Berlin, 
1899; G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins^ Social and 
ReligiouSy New York, 1902, oh. ii. ; I. Benzlnerer, ♦Marriage/ 
in mi ii\, 2942-2951; W. P. Paterson, * Marriage,’ in LTJDB, 
iii. 202-277; J. F. McLaughlin, ’Marriage,* in «/JS viii. 886 ff.; 
C. W. Emmet, * Marriage,* in SDBy pp. 688-687 ; J., Kohler 
and F. E. Peiser, JBabylonisohes Rechtsleheny Leipzig, 1890- 
98; J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, EmmrmraMs OesetZy do. 
1904-10, iii. 4-8; M. Schorr, Urkunden dee althabylonisehen 
Zivil- und ProzessrechtSy do 1913, pp 5-16 ; J S. Black and 
G. Chrystal, Lectures and Essays of William Robertson Smithy 
London, 1912, p. 686 f. ; J. C. Hotten, Abyssinia andits PeoplCy 
do. 1868, pp- 41 f., 46 f,, 60; W. Winstanley, A Visit to 
Abyssinia, do. 1881, li. 76 f, ; J. T. Bent, The Sacred City of 
the Ethiopians, do, 1893, pp. 81-86 ; A. B. Wylde, Modem 
Abyssmia, do. 1901, pp. 161, 264. 

Geoeqb a Barton. 

MARRIAGE (Slavic),*— As early as the pagan 
period the family life of the Slavs was regulated 
by legal marriages, which were conclude in a 
solemn manner. Like other nations, the ancient 
Slavs had two forms of marriage: marriage by 
capture of a girl belonging to another famuy or 
tribe, and marriage by purchase. In the Christian 
period only the latter was sanctioned by the Church 
as a more civilized and noble form of marriage, 
whereas marriage by capture was prohibited and 
gradually disappeared. Nevertheless, a series of 
traditions and observances which visibly reflect 
tjraces of the old form of marriage by capture is 


iSee Hotten, Amsmia am m Peoptey pp. 41 , 46 h, 
Winfltanley, A Visit to Abyssinia, ii. 78 f. ; Bent, p. Slf, } 1 
Wylde, Jfodem A6i/mma, pp., 181, 264, 
a M. Parkyne, I4fe in A&ysmta, New York, 1864, p. 272 f. 
« Hotten, p. 41. * Letourneau, p. 261 


preserved in the wedding ceremony. To these 
customs belongs, e.g,, that of stopping the bride- 
groom on his way to the house of his bride and that 
of shutting the door before the bridegroom and 
hiding the biide ; and here may also be mentioned 
the habit of presenting a false bride to the bride- 
groom. In B. Russia the wedding-guests engage 
in symbolical fights, which may rightly be deemed 
a survival of the ancient marriage by capture. 
The companions of the bridegroom violently attack 
the house where the bride lives, while her kinsfolk 
defend it and repel the aggressors,^ hut at last the 
two parties put an end to the hostilities and restore 
harmony by a peaceful negotiation. The Southern 
Slavs (the Jugoslavs) have preserved the custom 
of marriage by capture to the present time, and, 
where this form of marriage has died away, sym- 
bolical traditions have taken its place. 

The wedding ceremonies cmebrated by ^ the 
different Slavic nations vary widely, but it is 
possible to discover in them some fundamental 
traits which are common to all Slavs, and which 
may be regarded as a survival of ancient times, 
while their antiquity is also confirmed by their 
accordance with the chief type of Indo-European 
wedding ceremony, as reconstructed by H. JSirt 
and O. Schrader.^ Among all the Slavic peoples 
the first preliminaries to the ceremony proper are 
the ‘wooing* and the marriage contract. The 
deputies of the bridegroom {druitbay svat, sfarosta, 
djever, etc.) negotiate with the bride’s father con- 
cerning the conditions of the marriage and arrange 
the precise date for the wedding ceremony. The 
ceremony begins with the crowning of the bride 
with a wreath variously arranged and more or less 
ornate ; the bride and the bridegroom shake hands 
as a mark of their mutual consent, and pass three 
times round the table or the hearth. Thus the 
nuptial knot is formally tied, and the pair give 
each other various presents of symbolical meaning 
(rings, apples, wedding-shirts, etc.). Afterwards 
the bride is veiled and conducted in solemn pro- 
cession to the house of the bridegroom, where a 
hearty reception is given her, and bread and honey 
: are distributed among the guests, who cast upon 
the bride various fruits, such as com, millet, peas, 
nuts, hops, rice (nowadays sweets), etc., to express 
their wish that she may bear many children. A 
similar meaning underlies the custom practised 
by some Slavic peoples of placing a child in the 
bride’s lap when she arrives at ner new home. 
It is customary, when she reaches the door of the 
bridegroom’s house, to carry her over the thres- 
hold and to place her upon a fur, the hair of which 
is turned upwards. One of the most significant 
gifts which the wedding-guests bring to the couple 
xs a cock and a black hen. In 8. Russia the bnde 
throws such a hen under the hearth, probably as a 
sacrifice for the domestic genii. A very important 
place in the wedding pastry is occupied by a large 
wheat cake, decorated with eggs^ flowers, ribbons, 
and sweets, which is cut in pieces at the wedding 
feast and distributed among the guests. To the 
symbolic nuptial ceremonies belong, further, the 
untwisting or cutting of the bride’s plaits and the 
covering of her hair with a oap-Hke^ scarf. There 
was a rule among the Slavs — which is still, for the 
most part, observed— which obliged unmarried 
women, for the sake of distinction, to wear their 
hair in long, loose plaits, while married women 
wore a cap. The bride’s entrance upon the status 
of a married womaa was symbolized by the cere- 
mony just mentioned, which was performed in a 
closed room by the women present. Then the 
bride used to unlbose the shoes of her bridegroom 


1 H. Hitt, Tndogermmehf pp. 486-447 ; 0. Schrader, 
der indoaerm. AtWlmmshunde. Shasehurg, 1901, pp. 86^62, 
S^ppiekoeriiii^hwiig Urgese^^, ii. 818-4^ 838*-8^ 
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to show her submission (sometimes she even re- 
ceived symbolical blows), and, after being clothed 
in new garments bjr the women and the ^ best man,* 
she went to bed with her husband in the presence 
of the witnesses. After the nuptial night purifica- 
tion was performed in a clear stream or at a well ; 
later on, this procedure was reduced to a mere 
sprinkling with water. 

Besides these chief and almost fundamental 
ceremonies, the various Slavic peoples have other 
customs connected with the popular wedding, the 
details of which cannot he described at full length 
in this article. It is interesting, however, to 
notice that for a long time the people attached fax 
greater importance to these domestic wedding cere- 
monies than to the rites prescribed by the Church. 
Historical documents testify that, even in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, not only the common people 
but also the more cultured classes regarded the 
ecclesiastical ceremony as a purely religious act 
without any legal significance. A marriage became 
legal only after the precise performance of all pre- 
scribed observances inherited from the ancestors 
and consecrated by the family tradition' ; and this 
conviction is still to be found among some of the 
Slavic nations. 

LitbrA-TUrb. — O. Krek, Einleitungm. die sla'u. Litemtur- 
ffesoh 2 Graz, 1887, pp. 196-198, 863 ; F. S. Krauss, Sitte und 
Braueh der Stidslaven, Vienna, 1886, pp. 331-465 ; O. Schrader, 
Spraohvergleichung und XJrgesch,^^ Jena, 1906-07, ii. 822-332. 
All these contain references to works in Slavic languages, as 
does also H. Hirt, Indogermamn, Strassburg, 1906-07, p. 711 f. 
See, further, art. Family (Teutonic and Balto-Slavio), § t, vol. 
V. p. 760. J. MACHAL, 

MARTINEAU. — James Martineau (1805-1900) 
was born in Norwich, April 21, 1805, the fourth 
son and seventh child of Thomas Martineau, a 
manufacturer of bombazine. Of Huguenot an- 
cestry, he was also descended through his father’s 
mother from John Meadows, one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662. After four years at the Norwich 
Grammar School he was placed under the care of 
Dr. Lant Carpenter at Bristol (1819-21), to whom 
he owed his ‘ spiritual rebirth.’ His teacher was a 
pioneer in education, and combined instruction in 
the elements of science as well as psychology and 
moral philosophy with classical and mathematical 
training. Thus eoLuipped, he was placed in machine- 
works at Derby, hut relinquished his apprentice- 
ship after a year (partly under the shock of a 
bereavement which ‘ turned him from an engineer 
into an evangelist’ [speech at Nottingham, 1876 ; 
Carpenter, James Martineau^ p. 24]), and in 1822 
he entered Manchester College, York, as a student 
for the ministry. He had been brought up in the 
Unitarian theology of Priestley, and embraced his 
necessitarian pantheism with ardour, though at 
Bristol he had read Wilberforce and Hannah 
More, and was not without occasional misgivings 
concerning the freedom of the will. On the com- 
pletion of his College course he took charge of Dr. 
Carpenter’s school for a year (1827-28), and, after 
a short period of ministerial service in Dublin 
(1828-32), terminated through his refusal of the 
endowment known as the Begium Donum, he 
began his longest pastorate in Liverpool (1832-57). 
In 1840 he undertook the additional duty of Pro- 
fessor of Philosopliy and Political Economy in 
Manchester New College, on its return from York 
to the c% of its foundation. During the erection 
of the Hope St. Church by his congregation 
(1848-49) he spent fifteen months with his mmily 
in Germany, returning to resume his ministry. 
The transference of the College to London led to 
his settlement there in 1857, and from 1859 he also 
ministered in Little Portland St. Chapel till 1872, 
when a threatened failure of health led to his 
retirement. In the meantime he had succeeded to 


the Principalship of the College in 1869, which he 
held till June 1885. 

Por more than fifty years he had been actively 
engaged in literary work of many kinds. To the 
religious denomination of his birth and education 
he gave unstinted service, and his was the chief 
influence in transforming its fundamental theologi- 
cal conceptions, while in the wider field of philo- 
sophy he was the powerful antagonist of the 
empiricism and utilitarianism of the Mills, the 
monism of Spinoza, scientific materialism, and the 
agnostic philosophy of fencer. 

The Unitarians of M!artineau’s youth followed 
the tradition of Locke. Accepting the NT as the 
final authority in Christian doctrine, they recog- 
nized Jesus Christ as the Messiah, whose teachings 
were authenticated by miracles. To this interpre- 
tation Martineau remained faithful till after 1832. 
But further study of the Gospels confronted him 
with the predictions which implied the return of 
Jesus in the lifetime of His disciples to judge the 
world, and this begot an investigation into the 
significance of revelation which led him to declare 
in his first work. The Bationale of Eeligious Inquiry 
(1836), that * no seeming inspiration can establish 
anything contrarjr to reason, that the last appeal 
in all researches into religious truth must be the 
judgments of the human mind ’ (p. 125). To work 
out this principle was to he one of the main occu- 
pations of his life. He followed the progress of 
German critical study ; he was familiar with 
Paulus and Strauss ; he adopted the general re- 
sults of the Tubingen school, and became their 
earliest and most accomplished English exponent 
(‘The Creed and Heresies of Early Christianity,’ 
Westminster Bemew^ 1853). By 1845 he had 
abandoned the apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, and in the third edition of the Rationale 
(1845) he ceased to demand belief in the gospel 
miracles as essential for the Christian name. In 
the Prospective Review (1845-64) and its successor, 
the National Review (1855-64), he secured an organ 
for his theological and philosophical essays, while 
others not less brilliant appeared in the West- 
minster* Indefatigable in study, a constant teacher 
of the young, he devoted long courses of lectures to 
the exposition of the NT and the history of Christ- 
ian doctrines, and in his last large treatise, The 
Seat of Authority in Religion (1890), he returned 
to his earliest theme. He re-examined the claims 
of the Homan Catholic Church, the infallibility of 
the Bible, and the historical significance of Christ- 
ianity, and presented Jesus no longer as the Jewish 
Messiah, hut as the ‘prince of Saints,’ revealing 
the highest possibilities of the soul. Looking back 
at ninety (1895), he wrote to William Knight ; 

‘The Bubstitution ot Beligion at first-hand, straight; out ol 
the immediate interaction between the soul and God, lor 
religion at second-hmd, fetched, by copying, out of anonymous 
traditions of the Eastern Mediterranean eighteen centuries ago, 
has been the really directing, though hardly conscious aim of 
my responsible years of life* (Carpenter, p. 640). 

Martineau thus remained to the last a Unitarian 
in his interpretation of the Deity, and a Christian 
in his allegiance to Jesus Christ. But his position 
was often misunderstood, partly because of his 
sympathy with many aspects of traditional devo- 
tion, and partly because of his steadfast refusal to 
belong to a Unitarian Church. This was due to 
the discovery of the real nature of the foundation 
on which the majority of chapels occupied by 
Unitarians were held. Some of these had been 
founded in the 17th cent., others in the 18th, by 
the English Presbyterians, who, under the leader- 
ship of Baxter, had stood for * Catholicism against 
all parties,’ and repudiated creeds of ‘ human im- 
position.’ In dedicating their chapels ‘for the 
worship of God by, Protestant Dissenters ’ (some- 
times specified ^ Presbyterians, sometimes as 
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Independents, sometimes as both together), they 
deliberately rejected all limiting doctrinal names. 
By slow processes of Scripture study many minis- 
ters and congregations gradually became Unitarian 
in theology. Attention was at length called to 
this issue, and a suit was instituted against the 
trustees of a charity in York founded by Lady 
Hewley, whose husband, Sir John Hewley (M.B. 
for York in the reign of Charles ii.), had been a 
warm supporter of the Presbyterians. The de- 
cision (December 1833), which displaced the Uni- 
tarian trustees, was at once seen to imperil the 
tenure of all the chapels of similar foundation ; 
and after long litigation the existing worshippers 
were secured m possession only by the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act (1844). The controversy had a life- 
long effect on Martin eau’s views of the true basis 
of Church union. To the association of individuals 
for the promotion of Unitarian teaching he re- 
mained constant all his life. But he could not 
accept a theological name as a condition for religious 
fellowship,^ It was inevitably exclusive instead of 
catholic ; it seemed to involve treachery to his 
spiritual ancestors; it barred the way to those 
very possibilities of change which had been the 
secret of the Unitarian advance. Deeply conscious 
of indebtedness to various schools of religious life, 
Martineau endeavoured (1868) to form a Tree 
Christian Union, which was joined by representa- 
tive men of every British Church, but was dis- 
banded two years later. Subsequently he worked 
out a scheme for ‘ the National Church as a Federal 
Union’ [CB li. [1887] 408 ff.), which proposed to 
abolish the Act of Uniformity, to release the 
Church of England from State control, and asso- 
ciate it with the other communions in a United 
English Christian Church. The plan aroused con- 
siderable academic interest, but the Bill in which 
it was embodied was never actually laid before 
Parliament. 

From the time of his settlement in Liverpool, 
Martineau had been continuously engaged in teach- 
ing and writing, and his intercourse with the young 
was a prominent cause of the changed view of the 
moral consciousness which led to the reconstruction 
of his philosophy. Trained in the pantheistic 
necessitarianism of Priestley, he had lived under 
a habitual tension of obligation without realizing 
its significance. Many influences now contributed 
to give it new meaning. Wordsworth had long 
been Ms favourite poet; Plato called forth his 
admiration for ‘ the fair and good ’ ; Coleridge and 
Carlyle revealed unsuspected deeps of thought and 
passion in human nature ; Channing emphasized 
its freedom and dignity. In reviewing Bentham’s 
‘Deontology* {Monthly Repository ^ 1834), while 
still placing the ‘ criterion of right * in the ‘ ten- 
dency of an action to promote the happiness of an 
agent,* he laid stress, against Bentham, on the 
reality and worth of the disinterested affections, 
and prepared the way for a wholly new set of 
moral values. The questions of his pupils, his 
persistent NT studies, and the hymns of the 
Wesleys opened new aspects of the inner life ; and 
in the lecture on ‘ Moral Evil * in the Liverpool 
Controversy (1839) he formally abandoned the 
determinism of his youth. The change involved 
many modifications. He ceased to regard revela- 
tion as ‘communicated truth*; it was effected 
through character ; its organ was the conscience 
and the affections ; its supreme historic type was 
seen in Christ as the image of the Father. 

Beinforced hy his reading of Kant, and in 
opposition on the one hand to the ‘association* 
pinlosophy of James Mill, and on the other to the 
monistic schemes of Spinoza and Hegel, Martineau 
began to work out his new analysis of man’s moral 
nature. The sphere of judgment was transferred 


from consequences without to springs of action 
within. In this inner world lay a multitude of 
appetites and energies, which were not all of e^ual 
rank. When they were examined side hy side, 
some revealed themselves as higher, while others 
fell into a lower place; and this distinction of rank 
was irresolvable into any other element such as 
order, truth, beauty, sympathy, or reason. All 
moral estimates, therefore, yff&te preferential ; there 
was always an alternative before the mind, and the 
power to recognize these diverse values lay with 
conscience, which pronounced this better and that 
worse. This view was first expounded in the 
Prospective (1845), in an essay on Whewell’s 
‘ Elements of Morality,’ and led to the definition : 

‘ Every action is right which, in the presence of a 
lower principle, follows a higher; every action is 
wrong which, in the presence of a higher principle, 
follows a lower* {Essays^ iii. 352), The year 
before, during a visit to Liverpool, Mrs. Carlyle 
had described Martineau as ‘ the victim of con- 
science.* He was to become the greatest English 
moralist since Butler. Here was the witness of 
Deity within ; heie the access of the soul to divine 
things ; here the true ground for the conception 
whidh he was afterwards to define as ‘ the peren- 
nial Indwelling of God in Man and in the Universe.* 
Alongside this view of man's ethical constitution 
ran an exposition of our knowledge of the external 
world (in a review of J. D. Moiws Historical and 
Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century^ London, 1846, 
in Prospective, 1846) : ‘ The act of Perception 
gives us simultaneous knowledge of subject and 
object’ (p. 662). Again and again in subsequent 
essays Martineau vindicated this ‘ natural dualism ’ 
against idealism on the one hand and pantheism on 
the other, and vigorously defended the veracity of 
our faculties. But perception involved more than 
passive consciousness ; it was evoked by resistance 
and the effort needed to overcome it ; besides the 
space-relation of the I and the not-I, a cause-rela- 
tion was revealed in the same antithesis. In the 
strenuous conviction of personality which he de- 
rived from his ethical experience, Martineau found 
the true meaning of cause ; its seat was in the 
personal power of the will, and this he boldly 
applied to the interpretation of the surrounding 
scene. The ‘ not-self * must be comprehended per- 
sonally; its varied energies were but the mani- 
festations of one living Will. Science, hy the 
rising doctrine of the correlation of forces, might 
point to their ultimate identity, Martineau 
entrenched himself securely in his prophetic re- 
cognition of the part played by the same energy 
in the constitution of human nature. The relation 
of the soul to God was a moral relation* Known 
in the conscience, He was one ; the manifoldness 
of the world, therefore, was only the veil of a 
hidden unity ; and the foundations of theism were 
thus laid on the conception of God as cause of the 
universe and revealer of righteousness in man. 

Such was the general scheme of the pinlosophy 
of religion which Martineau worked out with rich 
elaboration in the next forty years. His sojourn 
in Germany and his renewed studies in Plato and 
Hegel gave him a securer hold of great ontological 
conceptions. He described it afterwards as ‘a 
new intellectual birth.* But he remained faithful 
to the English tradition of psychological method, 
and slowly built up the fabric of thought on the 
basis of self-knowledge. Again and again he 
sought to construct a table of the springs of action 
in the order of their relative worth. This wa^- 
finally embodied id the first of his three large 
treatises, Type» of Ethical Theory (2 vols., 18$5). 
After reviewing ‘ unpayohological theories/ tran^ 
scuodental (Pl^), immanental (D^icartes, Male* 
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branche, Spinoza), and physical (Comte), he ex- | 
pounded (vol. ii.) his own interpretation of the 
nature of moral authority. This involved a classi- 
fication of the propensions, passions, affections, 
and sentiments, and an arrangement of them in a 
scale of values. The scheme thus wrought out of 
human experience was then contrasted with the 
hedonist ethics of the older utilitarians, and the 
modifications introduced hy the idea of evolution. 
In emphasizing ^ Hitches in the Evolutionary 
Deduction’ he denied that laws of matter and 
motion could explain the genesis of consciousness, 
while the feeling of mor^ right and freedom in- 
volved another point of fresh departure. The 
section on ‘ Conscience developed into Social Con- 
sensus and Keligion ’ further supplied hints which 
modified the stress of individualism in some of his 
earlier writings. 

The stream of Essays had ceased for some years 
after the suspension o± the National Review (1864) 5 
but an important address on Religion as affected 
^ Modern Materialism (1874), suggested by John 
Tyndall’s discourse to the British Association at 
Belfast, and its sequel, Modern Materialism: its 
Attitude towards Theology (1876), brought Mar- 
tineau again prominently into the field of philo- 
sophical discussion. Two other addresses, Ideal 
Substitutes for God (1879) and The Relation 
between Ethics and Religion (1881), belonged to 
the period in which he was slowly completing 
the treatise modestly entitled A Study of Religion 
(2 vols,, 1888). It opened with an investigation of 
the limits of human intelligence, a fresh defence 
of ‘ natural realism,’ a plea for the objective reality 
of space and time, a reply to the empirical doctrine 
that we know nothing hut phenomena, and a 
refutation of the agnosticism of Spencer. God had 
been presented at the outset as a ‘divine Mind 
and Will ruling the Universe and holding Moral 
relations with mankind’ (vol. i. p. l)j and the 
bases of theism in the doctrine of His sole causa- 
tion in the natural order and His perfection in the 
moral order were re-established and supported 
with fresh illustration. The teleological concep- 
tions which had been discarded in earlier revolt 
against Baley were now revived on a far wider 
scale, and the presence of rational ends was dis- 
played with varied scientific knowledge in the vast 
process of evolution. Assuming the results of his 
analysis of human nature in the previous treatise, 
Marbineau then argued that the principle of obli- 
gation implied the presence within us of a moral 
order in which God was disclosed as transcendently 
holy. The intelligent Purpose and the righteous 
Will were then identified ; the place of pain and 
sin under such a rule was defined ; and the theodicy 
concluded with a refutation of pantheism and a 
defence of human freedom. A final book carried 
the argument up to ‘ the Life to come.’ 

Martineau’s last word on the grounds of belief 
and their illustration in the NT was uttered in 
The Seat of Authority in Religion already cited, in 
which the origins of Christianity were expounded 
with remarkable force and daring (1890). The 
work was less technical than its predecessors, and 
appealed to the wide circle of those who had found 
invaluable help in the author’s devotional writings. 
In the Endeavours after the Christian Life (2 vols., 
1843-47) he had unfolded secrets of personal 
religion and moral experience in language often of 
lyrical poignancy. Successive collections of hymns 
(1831, 1840, 1874) testified to his deep sympathy 
with many types of Christian devotion. Later 
series of Moura of Thought on Sacred Things (1876, 
1879) carried on the application of his thought to 
the varied incidents of the human lot. A small 
book of Home Pray era was issued (1891) in response 
bo the urgency of many friends, and in four 


volumes of Essays^ Reviews^ and Addresses (1890- 
91) he gathered up those of his detached writings 
which he wished to preserve. Even their wide 
range, over history, science, and philosophy, does 
not exhaust the whole scope of his productiveness, 
which included political economy and psychology. 
In the theological timidity and the ecclesiastical 
strife of the early Victorian era he stood forth 
(often alone) as the fearless advocate of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom. Later years brought 
unsought appreciation. Gladstone designated 
him as ‘ the greatest of living thinkers ’ ; and a 
younger philosopher (A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
EJ i. [1903] 444) aptly fixed the character of his 
service to his age by describing him as ‘ an ideal 
champion of the spiritual view of the world in a 
time of transition and intellectual insecurity.’ 

Htbratum!.— B esides the works already named, some ol 
Marfcineau’s earlier writings were collected by American fnends 
m Miscellanies, Cambridge, Mass., 1862, Studies of Christian-- 
ity, London, 1868, and Bssays Philosophical and Theological, 
2 vols., do. 1883. We may also name his Lectures in the Ldver- 
pool Controversy (1839), A Study of Spinoza, do. 1882, and 
National Duties and other Sermons and Addresses, do. 1903. 
See, further, A. W. Jackson, Jaimes Martineau, a Biography 
ana a Study, do. 1900 ; J. Drummond and C. B. Upton, The 
Life and Letters of James Martineau, 2 vols., do. 1902 ; J, E. 
Carpenter, James Martmeau, Theologian and Teacher, do, 
1906. J. ESTLIN CAEPENTER. 

MARTYRS.— See Saints and Martyrs. 

MARY. — The following article, dealing with 
the cult of the Virgin Mary, starts from the 
Scriptural and orthodox positions (1) that onr Lord 
Jesus Christ, being the eternal Son of God, became 
man, being conceived by the Holy Ghost and horn 
of the Virgin Mary ; and (2) that, inasmuch as He 
is thus God and man in two distinct natures and 
one person for ever, so is she, His mother, truly 
and properly described as Theotokos and Virgo 
Deipara — the Mother or Bringer-forth of Our Lord 
and God, who was God when He issued from her 
virgin womb, wearing the manhood which of her 
substance had been prepared for Him, which He 
had taken to Himself, which He carried with Him 
to the Cross, which He raised in spiritual glory 
from the tomb, which He wears for ever at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. These things 
are part of the faith of the whole Catholic Church ; 
they are treated here as historical facts, 

iinother matter which, though Scripture is silent 
upon it, unquestionably exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on the development of the cult of the Virgin 
Mary, is assumed in this article in accordance with 
the view of overwhelmingly the larger part of 
Christendom, viz. her perpetual virginity ; * virgo 
concepit, virgo peperit, virgo permansit.’ With 
the general question of the Invocation of Saints, 
and the merits or demerits of that practice, this 
article is not concerned. 

The only questions, therefore, to be here dis- 
cussed concern the implications of these facts. We 
shall inquire historically (1) what was inferred 
from them in the Apostolic and early ages of the 
Church as to the duty of Christians towards the 
Virgin Mother of the Lord ; (2) when and how 
the wide-spread developments of her cult arose ; 
and (3) the grounds on which these developments 
have been justified, or are rejected, by those who 
accept the facts. 

I. In Holy Scripture. — Over and above the 
witness borne by the four Evangelists to our Lord’s 
having a human mother (Mk 3^\ Jn 2^'® 6^*) whose 
name was Mary (Mk 6®), and the direct statements 
of two of them (Mt Lk 1^* *^) that she was a 
pure virgin when hy the power of the Holy Ghost 
she conceived and oore our Saviour, we have in 
the third Evangelist several notes expressive of 
the high reverence and honour due to her, St. 
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Luke records the angelic salutation, ‘ Hail, thou 
that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee’ 
(1^®) ; and the angelic assurance, ‘Thou hast found 
favour with God’ (I*®), He makes it plain that 
she was the moral, and not simply the physical, 
instrument of the Incarnation ; he brings out her 
wonderful faith, believing in God’s power, seeking 
no sign, though she gets one, and asting only what 
course the divine call may require her to adopt 
(1“^) ; his narrative evinces her conscious risking 
'the reproach among men with which the poor 
Jews still blaspheme her Son and revile herself’ 
(Pusey, Eiremoon, ,ii. 25) j and he records how 
‘ Elizabeth, filled with the Holy Ghost,’ saluted 
her, ‘ Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to 
me, that the mother of my Lord should come to 
me? . . . And blessed is she that believed’ 
(242-48 j^ Mary herself, in her inspired song, while 
acknowledging that God is her Saviour too, expects 
from ‘ all generations ’ a like honour to that 
which Elizabeth had assigned her, and speaks of 
‘ the great things ’ that God had done for her 
Yet, while the NT thus justifies the Church’s 
instinct of loving and reverential gratitude to the 
Holjr Mother of the Lord, and authorizes the 
naming of her with lofty' titles, it presents us with 
not one instance of her influence with Christ being 
invoked either in her lifetime or after her de- 
arture. At Cana, when she does interpose, she is 
idden wait His time; and her advice to those 
whom she is sure that He will help is, ‘ Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it’ (Jn 2^*®). When, on 
another occasion, she * sent unto him, calliim him,’ 
He apparently did not go, but answered, * Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is . , . my 
mother’ (Mk LkS^®**)* When a woman ex- 
claimed, ‘Blessed is the womb that bare thee,’ He 
replied, ‘ Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God , and keep it ’ (Lk 1 1^* ^). He does not 
imply, of course, that Mary had not these graces — 
they were conspicuous in her ; but He certainly 
puts the moral virtue higher than even her unique 
privilege. And when, from the Cross, He com- 
mends her to St. John saying, ‘Behold, thy mother,’ 
and him to her, ‘ Behold, thy son,’ while to have her 
with him in ‘ his own home ’ (Jn 19^**) was doubtless 
a precious legacy to the theologian apostle, yet the 
obvious meaning of our Saviour’s words was rather 
that St. John should take care of her than that she 
should be his protectress (K. Stier, The Words of 
the Lord Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1865-58, vii. 
467 ff., on Jn 19^®’ ^). There is certainly no evidence I 
in St. John or elsewhere in the NT that he, or any ^ 
other, so much as thought of her being established 
as a mother to pity all Christians, and help them 
in their approami to Christ. On the other hand, 
to expound the passage, as some Protestant writers 
(even Stier, loc. dt.) have not hesitated to do, as 
an intimation that all Christ’s earthly relation- 
ships— even Mary’s to Him as His mother— ceased 
and determined hy His death is to come perilously 
near the denial of His abiding manhood whereby, 
as our High Priest within Sfie veiL He is stul 
‘ touched with the feeling of our infirmities ’ (He 
4^®). A sufficient ej^lanation of our Lord’s neither 
calling her here ms mother nor naming either 
St. John or her is supplied when we take it as an 
instance of His eonsiderateness ; had He betrayed 
the relationship, those who mocked at Him would 
not have been slow to insult her j and the newly 
re-awakened courage of the disciple might have 
again been shaken by the utterance of their names. 

The only other notices of Mary in the NT are 
(1) the mention of her by St. Lute (Ac 1^*) in the 
place of honour as the first, and only one named, 
among the Christian women, and as still, after the 
Ascension, * the mother of Jesus ’ ; (2) the reference 


to her by St. Paul (Gal 4^) as ‘a woman’ — an 
obvious allusion to the Protevangelium (Gn 3^®) ; 
and (3) St. John’s taking from her experiences 
certain features for his prophetic portrait of the 
Church as the sun-clothed woman (Kev 12). 

2 . In the first three centuries. — The Christian 
literature of this period keeps in regard to Mary 
strictly to the lines of the NT. References to her 
are sparse ; and these, though distinct as to her 
being the Virgin Mother of the Lord and therefore 
to be honoured, give no suggestion of aught that 
cordd be called a cult of her. Polycar^s short 
Epistle does not contain her name ; but in his 
Ltfe by Pionius there is this : 

* He, according- to the prophecy, . . . being born of an un- 
defiled and spotless virgin’ (xiii.). 

In the Apology of Aristides she is simply 'a 
Hebrew virgin.’ Ignatius, in the short recension 
of his seven Epistles (here regarded as genuine), is 
fuller. 

He tells {ad Ephes. xix.) how the virginity of Mary deceived 
the Deceiver ; that * hidden from the prince of this world were 
the virginity of Mary and her childbearing . . . mysteries 
wrought m the silence of God, now to be cried aloud ’ ; he 
adores our Saviour, ‘Son of Mary and Son of God* ; and he 
insists (ad Trail, ix. f.) that His birth of her demonstrates 
against the Docetists that His flesh [is a reality and no sem- 
blance: but the correspondence between Ignatius and the 
Virgin is a Latin forgery, which never existed in the Greeb:, and 
is based on the saints use of the word xpio-ro^^fnipos. 

Justin Martyr (Dial, cum Tryph. c.) and Irenaeus 
speak of her as does the Puritan Milton, as ‘ the 
second Eve.’ 

‘ The knot of Eve's disobedience was loosed hy the obedienoe 
of Mary ; for what the Virgin Eve had bound fast through un- 
belief that did the Virgin Mary set free through faith’ (Irenaeus, 
adv. Hcer. m. xxii. 4) And again he dwells on the moral aide 
of her part in the Incarnation : * Mary, having a man betrothed 
to her and being nevertheless a virgin, by yielding obedience 
became the cause of salvation to herself and to the whole 
human race’ (ib,). 

If, however, we find Irenaeus^ in the barbarous 
Latin version of his works, calling Mary the ‘ advo- 
cata’ of Eve, we shall do well to remember that 
his Greek had, apparently, a-w^opoi, which implies 
not advocacy in our sense, but rebuke. Origen 
supplies one of the only two places in the Fathers 
where the words of our Lord from the Cross to 
her and to St. John have the least appearance of 
ascribing to her a permanent office for Christians. 

* Seeing that, according to those who think soundly of her, 
Mary had no other son save Jesus ; and that Jesus said to her, 

** Behold, thy son,” therefore those, in whom Christ lives are 
sons of Mary ’ (in Jom, i. 6). 

But does this go further than Christ’s own, ‘ Be- 
hold, my mother and my brethren’ (Mt 12^, 
Mk 3®^)? Both Origen and Tertullian, like 
Ignatius before them, draw from her motherhood 
of Christ arguments against Gnostic or Docetic 
heresy. Yet even of the Gnostics — so strong 
abready was the Church’s faith in the Virgin-birth 
of the Redeemer — several were constrained to admit 
the fact, while others, allo^ving that He issued 
from her womb, protested that He drew nothing 
from her substance. 

If any cult of the Virgin existed in these early 
centuries, it is in the records of the Churches 
worship at the time that we should expect to find 
it, rather than in the treatises of divines or the 
apologies of the defenders of the faith. But such 
accounts of the Church service of the period as 
have come down to us exhibit precisely the same 
features as do the writings of the ante-Nicene 
Eatbers. No mention of JHarys name, no refer- 
ence to her, occurs in the notices of Holy Com- 
munion in the NT ; nor in the liturgical thanks- 
giving in the 1st Epistle of St. Clement of Rome ; 
nor in the DidacM; nor in Justin Martyr’s or 
Tertnllian’s account of the Eucharistic service. 
The only place where an invocation of St. Mary 
could come in is at the Commemoration of Martyrs 
and the Commemoration of the Departed ; and on 
this all that St. Cyprian has to say is t 
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‘ Ecclesiastical discipline teaches, as the faithful know, that 
at the point where the martyrs are named, at the altar of God, 
there they are not prayed for ; but for others who are commemo- 
rated prayer is offered ’ (JEpp. i. [Opera, Oxford, 1682, p. 8]). 

There is no direct evidence that among * the 
martyrs ’ the Virgin was so much as mentioned. 

The one thing in these centuries that points in 
the direction of any cult of her in the Church is 
the appearance, somewhere in the 2nd cent., of an 
apocryphal Evangelium Jacobi, which was very 
popular and became the basis of ^ two later works, 
Liber dc Infantia MaricB et Christi Salvatoris and 
Evangelium de Nativitate Maries, It is from these 
that the ‘traditional* names of her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, have been derived, and the 
story of Mary’s nurture in the Temple from her third 
to her twelfth year. These books, if they were not 
enuine, at least met a growing and significant 
emand, which was not checked by their condemna- 
tion as heretical in the earliest papal index expurga- 
torius attributed to Pope Gelasius (A.D, 492-496). 

3. During- the period of the four great councils 
(A.D. 325-451)* — With the conversion of Con- 
stantine Christianity became fashionable, and, 
as Newman puts it, the spirit of the world was 
poured into the Church {The Arians of the Fourth 
Century, London, 1876, p. 258). The leaders of 
the faithful had to raise their standard against 
an inrush at once of pagan sensuality and of 
heresies born of pagan conceptions of the Godhead. 
It IS among the latter that we find the earliest 
notice in Christian history of an actual worship of 
St. Mary. Epiphanius reckons it a heresy [Hcer, 
Ixxix.) that ‘certain women in Thrace, Scythia, 
and Arabia* were in the habit of adoring the 
Virgin as a goddess and offering to her a certain 
kind of cake {KoWvplda nvd), whence he calls them 
* Collyridians.’ Their practice (cf. Jer 44^®) and 
the notion underlying it were undoubtedly relics 
of heathenism always familiar with female deities. 
Epiphanius rebukes them : 

* Let Mary be had in bonour, but let the Lord be worshipped ’ | 
(Hcer. Ixxix. 9). 

* Honour to Mary * was inevitably augmented 
by the Church’s answer (true and necessary as 
that answer was) to the much more formidable 
heresy of Arius. Arianism, stumbling at the 
awful mystery of the Word made flesh (Jn I^-*), 
and chiming in with the old pagan conceptions of 
gods older and younger, greater and less, presented 
to men the Eternal Son as only the first of creatures. 
It did not deny that Christ was born of the Virgin, 
hut, by denying that He who issued from her 
womb was personally God, it lowered the greatness 
and the glory of her motherhood. It is not so 
much, however, in the interests of her dignity as 
for the utterance of the full truth concerning 
Christ that the orthodox theologians of this period 
are accustomed to refer to her. This holds 01 them 
all— of Cyril of Alexandria as well as of Athanasius, 
Basil, and the Gregorys, of Ambrose and Augus- 
tine as well as of Leo. It was in this connexion 
that Athanasius had spoken of her as 66ot6kos long 
before the Nestorian preacher shocked the congre- 
gation of St. Sophia by refusing her the title. 

Athatiasms gave it her because * from the flesh of holy Mary 
the Son of God by essence and nature did proceed. . . . How 
can they wish to be called Christians who assert that the Word 
descended on a holy man as upon one of the prophets, and 
deny that He Himself became Man, taking the body from 
Mary?f (JEp. lix. ‘ adEpict.* 2) ; and, again, because^ ‘ when He 
was descending to us, He fashioned His body for Himself from 
a Virgin, thus to afford to all no small proof of His Godhead, 
in that He who formed this is also Maker of everything else as 
well? (de Incam. VerH, xviii.).i 

1 Athanasius was anxious to secure the reality of our Lord’s 
manhood no less than His divinity ; and in support of this truth 
also he, like Ignatius before him, appeals to Christ’s birth of 
Mary : ‘ Human then, by nature, was that which was from 
Mary according to the holy Scriptures, and true was the body 
of the Lord. True it was, since it was the same with ours. 
For Mary was our slater, since we are all from Adam * (Ep. lix 
‘ ad Epict.’ 7). 


In like manner, Gregory of Nyssa, ‘ Have any of 
ourselves dared to say “Mother of Man” of that 
moat holy Virgin the Mother of God ? ’ (Ep. xix.) ; 
and Ambrose, ‘ Tails decet partus Deum ’ {Hymn 
iv, ‘ de Adventu Domini ’ \PL xvi. 1474]). Cyril 
of Jerusalem, with eq^ual force, uses Christ’s birth 
of Mary as demonstrating the companion truth of 
His real manhood. 

‘Believe that ‘this Only-Begotten Son of God . . . was be- 
gotten of the holy Virgin by the Holy Ghost, and was made 
Man. not in seeming and mere show, but in truth ; nor yet by 
passing through a channel, but truly of her made flesh. ... If 
the Incarnation was a phantom, salvation is a phantom too * 
{Cat, Leet. iv 9). 

All the heresies, we may say, of this period were, 
in one form or another, denials of the Incarnation ; 
they all fixed men’s thoughts on the question pro- 
pounded by our Lord Himself, ‘ What think ye of 
the Christ? whose son is he?’ (Mt 22^®). It was 
impossible for the Church to refute any of them 
without speaking, as of God His Father, so of the 
Virgin Mary His Mother— to reply to Macedonian- 
ism, with its denial of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost who overshadowed her (Lk 1®®) ; to Apolh- 
narianism, which, refusing to Christ a human soul, 
cut ofi* from His sacred heart its thousandfold 
return of her love; and then to Nestorianism, 
which, dissolving the unity of Christ’s Person, by 
one and the same stroke reduced the Saviour from 
being Himself the Word incarnate to a man in 
close association with the Word, and made Mary 
the mother only of a human infant. All these 
errors helped to burn in upon the mind of the 
Christians of that age the truth which E. B. 
Pusey tells us so 

‘startled him in his young days when first it flashed upon him 
that it must be true, that one of our nature, which is the last 
and lowest of God’s rational creation was raised to a nearness 
to Almighty God above all the choirs of angels. . . . Yet it was 
self-evident, as soon as stated, that she of whom Christ deigned 
to take His human flesh was brought to a nearness to Himself 
above all created beings ; that she stood single and alone in all 
creation or all possible creations, in that in her womb He who 
in His Godhead is consubstantial with the Father, deigned, 
as to His Human Body, to become consubstantial with her * 
(Eirenicon, li. 24). 

It is no creature- worship ; it is the sense of this 
tremendous fact brought home to a heart inflamed 
with the love of the Incarnate Son that explains 
at once the profound solemnity of Cyril’s Letter to 
Nestorius and the splendid eloquence of Proclus’s 
oration on the Virgin Mother. It is not that she 
is the mediator (there is no hint of such a thought) ; 
it is that He is God whom she bare, whom ‘ she 
alone inexplicably housed.’ Nor need we fancy 
(with the writer on ‘ Mary ’ in EBr^^) that it was 
the Nicene ‘solution of the Arian controversy, 
however correct it may have been theoretically,’ 
that ‘undoubtedly had the practical effect of relegat- 
ing the God-man redeemer for ordinary minds into 
a far away region of “ remote and awful Godhead,” 
so that the need for a mediator to deal with the 
very Mediator could not fail to be felt’ (EBr^'^ xvii. 
812 f . ). As a matter of fact, it was the complete 
manhood of our Lord that the Church in the next 
succeeding controversies (Monophysite and Mono- 
thelete) triumphantly asserted, while at the same 
time carefully retaining the condemnation of 
Nestorianism. Indeed it has been observed that it 
is in the creed of Chalcedon, and not in the canons 
of Ephesus, that the term BeortKoi occurs. liVith 
all the honour that they gave to her, the Fathers of 
this age never forgot that, if she ministered to our 
salvation by becoming, on and through her faith, 
the Mother of our Redeemer, it was through her 
faith in Him that she herself was saved. The 
great titles bestowed upon her by the Fathers 
relate to the fruits of the Incarnation. 

* The flesh of the Virgin differs nothing from the flesh of sin ; 
. . . but her body transmits it not to the Body of Christ, which 
she did not conceive through concupiscence’ (Augustine, 0 . 
Jvl. Peiag. V, 16). 
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And Pope Leo i. (in a passage still remaining in 
the Roman Breviary as one of the Lessons for 
Christmas Day) says that ‘ to [Christ’s] birth alone 
the throes of human passion had not contributed.’ 

In entire consistency with this teaching of the 
great Fathers, we find that the worship of the 
Church in the conciliar period shows hardly a trace 
of any cult of the Virgin. There are indications 
that she was prayed for. 

Thus m the Armenian Liturgy, * We beseech thee that in this 
holy sacrifice remembrance be made of the mother of God the 
holy virgin Mary, and of John the baptist, of the proto-martyr 
Stephen, and of all the saints* (F, E. Brightman, Litwgiea 
Eastern and Western^ i. 440), 

But she is not often mentioned. In the liturgy in 
the Aj[^ostolic Constitutions she is not even named ; 
if she is referred to there at all, it is as included 
with others—* apostles, martyrs, virgins . . . whose 
names Thou knowest.’ In other liturgical works 
of the period — e.g,^ the Statutes of the Apostles 
(Ethiop. c, 350) — there is no mention of any com- 
memoration of the departed, nor is there m the 
Arabic and Saidic versions of this book. The 
Eucharistic service in the Testamentum Domini 

S Ves thanks that the * Word . . . was horn of the 
oly Ghost and the Virgin ’ ; but its commemora- 
tion of the dead, * Remember those who have fallen 
asleep in the faith, and grant us an inheritance 
withThj^ saints,’ names neither the Virgin nor any 
other saint. The Pilgrimage of Silvia also is silent 
concerning her, while the Catechetical Lectures 
(Lect. xxiii. on the Eucharistic service) of ^ril 
of Jerusalem, where we might have expected to I 
find something, has only this : 

‘Then we commemorate also those who have fallen asleep 
before us, first Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, that at 
their intercessions God would receive our petition’— -still no 
mention of Mary. 

In the litur^ of the civil * diocese’ of Africa in the 
time of Augustine (A.D. 400) * the only place where 
an invocation of the Virgin could have come in is 
in its commemoration of the saints and martyrs, 
but there is again no direct evidence that her name 
appeared ’ {Or do Bom. Primus, App. iv, ). Of Basil 
his latest editor says : 

‘Of any culfcua of the Virgin, St Basil’s writings shew no 
trace.* ‘ Even Letter COOLX, which bears obvious marks of 
spuriousnesa, and of proceeding from a later age, does not go 
beyond a recognition of the Blessed Virgin as 0 «otJkos. m which 
the Gafcholic Church is agreed, and a general invocation of the 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs, the virgin not being set above 
these ’ (Blomneld Jackson, Prolegomena to ‘ St Basil,’ Nicene 
md Post-Nicene Fathers, viii. [1895] p Ixxiii). The passage 
runs ; * I invoke them to supplication to God, that through 
them, that is through their mediation, the merciful God maybe 
propitious to me.’ 

That the departed saints, now *with Christ’ 
(Pli 1 ®®), do pray for us is an obvious conclusion 
from their perfected love; it has some sanction 
in the NT (Rev ; it is argued for on this 
ound Iw Origen {de Orat. 31), Eusebius {de 
artyr, Palcest» v.), and Jerome lx.) ; and it 
was an easy transition to ask God that their inter* 
cessions might be heard for us ; but * Omniscience 
alone can hear the cry of every human heart, and 
Omnipotence alone can deliver everywhere,’ and it 
was quite another thin^ to credit any saint, how- 
ever highly exalted, with powers or prerogatives 
of this extent. Not so did the Fathers of the 
Church and the holy martyrs pray. Cardinal 
Newman admitted that no prayer to the blessed 
Virgin is to be found in the voluminous works of 
St. Augustine. And when, late in the 4th cent., 
we do find cases of direct invocation of this or that 
individual saint, it is in private prayer, and in 
regard to some more restricted matter in which 
that saint had been interested when on earth and 
might be presumed to be interested stilL Of this 
limited sort was the prayer of J iistina, mentioned 
with incidental approval by Gregory Nazianzen 
{OraU xxiv. 11), ‘imploring Mary the Virgin to 
come to the aid of a virgin in danger.’ St, Mary 


had already been thought of as the ‘virgin of 
virgins ’ — the leader of those virgin bands to whom, 
next to the martyrs, the Church felt that she owed 
a special debt. The martyrs were her witnesses to 
Christian truth; her virgins the conspicuous ex- 
ponents of Christian purity. Virginity, be it 
remembered, had been praised— though not en- 
forced— by our Saviour Himself (Mt 19^^*-), and by 
St. Paul (1 Co 1 ^^') ; under the pagan persecutions 
the virgin martyrs had won a twofold triumph; 
and when, on Constantine’s conversion, pagan 
sensuality proved a menace no less formidable to 
morals than heresy to doctrine, virginity, organized 
into monasbicism, became more and more alike the 
expression and the shield of this side of Christian 
virtue. Athanasius found the monks and virgins 
of Egypt of the greatest use to him in his contest 
with Arianism. He introduced monasbicism at 
Rome ; Ambrose and Martin carried it respectively 
to Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul; through the 
latter, the trainer of missionaries, it spread over 
the Celtic West. Jerome carried it to Palestine ; 
Basil was its protagonist through Asia Minor. 
Virginity and monasticism, no less than orthodoxy, 
turned the thoughts of the faithful very much 
towards St, Mary. If orthodoxy found, as we have 
seen, that Christ’s birth of her was a witness at 
once of His Godhead and His manhood, so did 
monasticism boast of her as the crown of virgins. 
If orthodoxy called forth the panegyrics on Mary 
by Proolus and Cyril of Alexandria, the thought of 
her virginity led even more directly to her being 
regarded as a patroness. 

Ib is while consoling the votaries of the vir^ life that 
Augustine reminds them how ‘the Birth from the one holy 
Virgin is the glory of all holy virgins : they, too, are mothers of 
Christ if they do the will of His Father ’ {at Samt, Virg, v,). 
Thus, too, Jerome : 

‘ Therefore the virgin Christ and the Virgin Mary have dedi- 
cated in themselves the flrstfruits of the virginity of both 
sexes ’ {Ep. xlriii. ‘ad Pam. ’ 21) ; 
and Gregory of Nyssa : 

‘ What happened in the stainless Mary when the fulness of the 
Godhead which was in Christ shone out through her, that hap- 
pens in every soul that leads by rule the virgin life. Ko longer, 
indeed, does the Master come with bodily presence, . . . bub, 
spiritually, He dwells in us and brings His Father with Him* 
{dt Virq. 

4 . During the mediseval period. — ^For the pur- 
poses of this article, this period may be dated 
from the extinction of the Western Empire by 
Odoacer (A.l). 476) to the close of the Council of 
Trent (1563). Throughout this period Christianity 
runs in an Eastern and a Western stream ; but, in 
spite of their divergence, there took place in both 
a remarkable development in the cult of the Virgin. 
It came to a head more early in the East. There, 
where the chief heresies concerning the Trinity and 
Incarnation had arisen, and where meological specu- 
lation was more congenial to the public taste, new 
forms of error on these subjects were constantly 
springing up, and to all these the orthodox found 
a complete answer in the Scripture records of our 
Saviour’s birth of a Virgin Mother* His VirOT- 
birth witnessed alike the reality of^ both His 
natures and the unity of His Person ; it hallowed 
monasticism ; it rebuKed the impieties first of the 
iconoclasts and then of the Muhammadans, while 
the calamities which afflicted and cut short, if 
they did not, till A.D. 1463, destroy, the empire 
in the East, were at least sufficient to impre^ all 
Christians who remained, or had been, its subjects 
with awestruck thoughts of Christ as the Judge of 
men. They remembered how, in the days of His 
flesh, the gpod centurion had, unrebuked, deemed 
himself not worthy to come to Christ direct (Lk7’'), 
but had besought Him through the elders of the 

l W. M. Ramaa-y amies that so early as the 5th cent, the 
hononr paid to the Virgin Mary at Bphesws was the reojrad- 
^oence in a baptized form of the old Anatolian worship 
ot the Vhgln Mofch^ {FmWit and othir Studies, p. 12S). 
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Jews. How much more, then, might they, sin- 
burdened, approach Him through the prayers of 
His spotless Mother? The ‘Theologian’ among 
the orthodox divines (Gregory Nazianzen) had, as 
we have seen, approved of Justina asking her help ; 
why might not Justinian ask her advocacy for his 
Christian empire, and Narses look for her direction 
on the field of battle, and Heraclius hear her image 
on his banner, and Simeon Styhtes, m his post- 
communion thanksgivmg, invoke as supplicants 
‘ all the saints . . . and with them Thy most holy 
Mother, . . . receive their prayers, 0 Christ’? 
{Muchology of Orthodox Churchy tr. G. V. Shann, 
Kidderminster, 1891, p. 257 f.). So strong was the 
current of feeling that even the great liturgies, 
already venerable, received interpolations to express 
it. In some of these we can see the process goin^ on. 
Thus in the Liturgy of St. Mark (Alexandrian), 
though originally St, Mary was simply included in 
the prayer that God would give rest to all the holy 
dead, now she is mentioned by name, ‘ especially 
the most holy, stainless, blessed, our Lady, 
Mother of God, and ever-Virgin,’ and the sequence 
of thought, which still shows that she is prayed 
for, is interrupted by a salutation, ‘Hail, thou 
that art full of grace . . . because thou didst 
bring forth the Saviour of the world.’ So in 
St. James, the parent of all the Syrian liturgies, 
she had originally simply been commemorated, 
but now it is added ‘ that we may obtain mercy 
through their prayers and intercessions ’ ; and in 
the Anaphora there is interpolated, not only the 
angelic salutation, but a long quotation from 
Proclus’s glowing panegyric (Neale and Littledale, 
Liturgies^ y p. 54). The alteration is very naively 
made m the liturgy of the Coptic Jacohites : 

‘ To our fathers and our brethren who are fallen asleep . . . 

g ive rest, remembering all saints . . . and most chiefly . . the 
oly theotokoB Mary. . , . Not that we are worthy to intercede 
for their blessedness , . . but . . . that standing before the 
tribunal of thine onlybegotten Son they may in recompense 
intercede for our poverty and weakness ’ (Brightman, i. 169) 

In the Armenian Liturgy St. Mary’s name remains 
in the Great Intercession : 

‘We beseech thee that in this holy sacrifice remembrance be 
made of the mother of God the holy virgin Mary, and of John 
the baptist, of the protomartyr Stephen and of all the saints’ 
(i&. p. 440), But at an earlier stage the Deacon bids the wor- 
shippers * make the holy mother of God and all the saints * their 
‘ intercessors with the Father ’ (i&. p. 416). 

The two litur^es remaining in use among the 
orthodox Greelks are those of Chrysostom and 
Basil, and are more moderate. 

The latter merely mentions her in the Eucharistic Thanks- 
giving for Christ * born of a woman, the holy Mother of God, 
ever-Virgin * ; and prays that God ‘ would unite all of us who 
are partakers of the one Bread . . . that we may find mercy 
with all Thy saints , . . especially our all-holy, immaculate, 
supereminently blessed glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and 
Ever-Virgin Mary ’ (i6. pp. 326, 330 f.). 

It is not impossible, in view of Basil’s own writ- 
ings, that even the last is an interpolation. The 
liturgy called Chrysostom’s is fuller on St, Mary : 

The Prayer of the Trisagion closes ‘ through the intercessions 
of the Holy Mother of God and all the Saints ’ ; but, again, it 
prays for her : * We offer to Thee this reasonable serWee on be- 
half of those who have departed in the faith . . , Apostles . , . 
Vir^s . . . especially the most holy, undefiled, excellently 
laudable, glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and Bver-Virein 
Mary' (i& pp. 314, 331). 

When, however, we turn to the less august and 
more popular of the authorized devotions of the 
Greek Church, we find her invoked in the most 
direct manner : 

*0 most holy Mother of God, light of my darkened soul, my 
hope, protection^ refuge. I thank thee that thou hast enabled 
me to be a partaker of the . , , Body and . . . Blood of Thy 
dear Son. EnUghten the eyes of my heart . . . quicken me 
T * of repentance and thanksgiving * {Muchology), 

In the Booh of NpedSy the ‘ Prayerful Canon at the 
Departure of a Soul ’ teaches the dying man to cry 
to her ; 

‘Known refuge of the sinlul and the low, make known to me 
thy mercy, O thou pure one, and set me free from the hands of 
demons, which come about me like dogs.’ 


It must be admitted that such prayers are but in- 
ferences, not unnatural, from the deliberate teach- 
ing of the latest, and henceforth the most influ- 
ential in the East, of the Greek Fathers, John of 
Damascus, that Mary is the sovereign Lady to 
whom the whole creation is made subject by her 
Son — implying, of course, that, over and above her 
office in the Incarnation, she is herself, through 
His gift, a direct giver of help to such as may seek 
it at her hands. It should be added that the 
Feast of her (not of Christ’s) Presentation in the 
Temple (the story is from Protev. Jac.) originated 
in the East in the 8tli cent., and was not adopted 
in the West till the 15th. See art. Immaculate 
Conception. 

The W estem Church, too, was to find through 
many ages the practical value of monasticism, and 
to carry the doctrine of celibacy to further lengths 
than its Eastern sister. It, too, was to have 
experience of errors (such as the 8th cent. Adop- 
tianism) which, disparaging the Saviour, dispar- 
aged her also. In Spam, Hungary, and the two 
Sicilies, as well as through the Crusades and 
Algerian piracy, it was to come into painful con- 
tact with Islam, In the West too, therefore, the 
reaction from those errors contributed its impetus 
to every movement in the Virgin’s honour, while 
manifold oppressions of the poor turned them 
naturally to the thought of her as the Mother of 
Pity, and the chivalry of the knight made her the 
Lady of his orisons. But the development of her 
cult was slow in the West. In Adamnan and 
Bede it is hardly perceptible ; in the Life of St. 
Oolumba she is not mentioned. 

In Bede’s EB, St. Wilfred has a vision of St. Michael telling 
him, ‘the Lord has granted you life, through the prayers of 
your disciples, and the intercession of His Blessed Mother Mary 
of perpetual virginity’ (v. 19), and the Hymn concerning St. 
Ethelreda sings how ‘ over the Virgin Mother a shining virgin 
band rejoices’ ; and how ‘her honour has made many virgin 
blossoms to spring forth’ (iv. 20). 

At Kome in the pope’s (8th cent.) mass on Easter-day 
at the Basilica of St. Mary Major, the only mentions 
of her are those (1) in the Great Intercession : 

* Venerating the memory first of the glorious ever-Virgin Mary, 
Mother of the same our God and Lord Jesus Christ ; and also 
of Thy blessed apostles and martyrs . . . and all Thy saints ; 
by whose merits and prayers do Thou grant that in all things 
we may be defended by the help of Thy protection ; through 
the same Christ, our Lord ’ ; 
and (2) in the Post-Communion ; 

‘Deliver us, O Lord • - • * and at the intercession for us of 
the blessed and glorious and ever-Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, 
and of Thy blessed apostles . . . and of all saints, jgraciously 
give peace in our da 3 "S . . . through our Lord . . / There ia 
no direct invocation of her, nor prayer to her (Ordo Rom. 
Primus^ App. S) ; 

nor, indeed, is there anything more in the Canon 
of the Roman Mass to the present day, though in 
the Proprium Missarum de tempore this * collect of 
S. Mary’ is said on all Sundays in Advent: 

‘ God, who willedst that Thy Word should take Flesh from, 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary, grant that we who 
believe her to be in truth the Mother of God may by her inter- 
cessions be helped before Thee.’ 

But neither is this, nor the Secreta de S. Maria, nor 
the Post-Commumio de S. Maria a ^ayer to her; 
the last was indeed adopted in the English Book 
of Common Prayer as the collect for the Annuncia- 
tion. The confession of sins in the Mass made 
‘to Almighty God, to the Blessed Mary, ever- 
Virgin . . . and to all saints,’ is held to be but a 
recognition of the fact taught us by St. Paul, that 
the whole body of the Church (from which death 
does not separate the saints [Ro 8®®]) suffers with 
the suffering of every member (1 Co ; and, in- 
asmuch as, in like manner, the honour of Christ 
the Head is the honour of all His members, it can- 
not be wrong, it is thought, to ask, as is done in 
the prayer ‘Suscipe sancta Trinitas,’ that our 
memorial of Christ’s Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension may redound to the honour of Mary and 
all saints, as well as to the salvation of all for 
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whom they pray. These are regarded as fair in- 
ferences from the truth which we all confess, in 
the Apostles’ Creed, of the Communion of Saints. 
The moderation of the Roman Missal did not 
suffice, however, for the popular devotions, which 
more and more tended to assume the forms, first, 
of invoking her directly to intercede for us (‘ora 
pro nohis ’), and, next, of asking her personal help 
for both soul and body. Two festivals really of 
our Lord— His Presentation in the Temple (Feb. 2), 
and His Conception (March 25) — became rather 
those of her Purification and of the Annunciation 
to her, while the Feasts of her Conception (Deo. 8), 
her Nativity (Sept. 8), and her Assumption (Aug. 
15), already observed in the Eastern Churches, were 
introduced into the West, at first in other lands 
rather than in Italy or at Rome, and not always 
either with the same meaning or without protest. 

Thus, the observance of the Assumption was 
appointed by the synod of Salzburg in a.d. 800, 
but is marked as doubtful in the capitularies of 
Charlemagne ; literally its title imports no more 
than her death— the taking of her soul to God — 
and it is sometimes called her dormitioy or ‘sleep.’ 
The doctrine of her bodily assumption into heaven, 
derived from the apocryphal story condemned by 
Pope Gelasius, though widely believed, and implied 
in the Breviary lection from John of Damascus, is 
not even now de fide in the Roman Catholic Church, 
but only a ‘pious opinion.’ The Feast of the 
Visitation of the Virgin (July 2), also apocryphal 
in origin, was introduced from the East in the 14th 
cent., withdrawn from the Calendar by Pius v. 
(1565-72), and reintroduced by Sixtus v. (1586-90). 
The Nativity of Mary (Sept. 8) would be older if 
the sermon of Augustine, cited in its Office, be 
genuine, but it is commonly said that this fact is 
first mentioned by Andrew of Crete (c* 750) ; its 
observance was appointed by the synod of Salzburg 
in 800; two centuries later it had not become 
general in Italy, while (c. 1140) St. Bernard blames 
the canons of Lyons for the innovation of keeping 
the feast of her conception because it was not holy 
like her Nativity, St. Mary being, he held, not 
conceived without sin, but sanctified in the womb. 
Thomas Aquinas said {StimTna TheoL III. xxix.) that 
the Church of Rome tolerated it but did not keep 
it (a not uncommon way with some in those days 
of treating popular devotions) ; and, when it did 
come in at Rome, in the church of St. Mary Major, 
it was stiU, so late as 1340, the festival only of the 
‘Sanctification of the B. V. Mary.’ Underlying 
these different names for this festival lay the long 
controversy as to the sinlessness of Mary. Au 
agreed (as all orthodox Christians must a^ee) that 
she was sanctified so as to yield a perfectly sinless 
manhood to the Son of God (Lk 1®®, He 7^) j but 
there arose in the 13th cent, a question when the 
process of her sanctification began, and, while 
divines of the date and authority of Aquinas denied 
her Immaculate Conception, the arguments on 
which Scotus based his support of it were derived 
wholly from abstract and a jpHori considerations. 
The discussion, nevertheless, tended to her exalta- 
tion above all other saints, on the ground not alone 
of her office, hut of the grace bestowed on her. It 
must be confessed that some mediscval writers 
transgressed all hounds in the language which they 
employed, Peter Damian, speaking of her as 
‘ deificata’ (^i5rw. de Matw, Mar. \JPL cxHv. 740]), 
while the very natural use of what Archbishop 
John Hamilton’s Scots Catechism of 1552 calls the 
‘ bonny image of the Baby Jesus and His Blessed 
Mother’ to remind us of His gracious coming as 
an infant to sanctify chfidhood and maternity was 
darkened into something not far from idolatry 
when— as sometimes happened— one image of the 
Virgin (generally a black or an ugly one) was re- 


arded and resorted to as more powerful for the 
elp of suppliants than another. 

5. From the Reformation to the present day. — 
The fundamental position of the Protestant Re- 
formers, that the justification and salvation of the 
sinner are through faith in Christ alone, involved, 
on the one hand, the fullest recognition alike of 
His Godhead and His manhood ; and the Reformers, 
accordingly, were at one in confessing the Catholic 
faith as set forth in the ancient creeds and by the 
great councils, which meant, of course, their accept- 
ance of His birth of a pure virgin, and her honour 
as His mother. It involved, on the other hand, an 
insistence that the soul should come to Christ 
direct, and a repudiation of the idea of any creature 
coming between it and Him. The latter principle, 
it is true, could he pushed to the extreme of dis- 
paraging the helps which He has graciously pro- 
vided in His Body the Church (Eph 1^), for hring- 
i^ men to Himself, and in the ordinances whereby 
‘ Gbrist and the benefits of the covenant of grace 
are . . . applied to believers ’ {Shoi'ter CatechisTni 
92). It brought almost everywhere the practical 
elimination from Protestant teaching of all thought 
of the departed saints having any function what- 
ever (save that of remembered examples) towards 
Christians in this world. The ‘Communion of 
Saints,’ while admitted in words, was interpreted 
as existing simply between believers in this present 
world ; and, contrariwise, the prayers of the living 
were limited to the ‘ Church militant here on earth? 
The prominence of St. Mary in Roman Catholic 
devotions reacted among the Reformed in an 
opposite direction, till Puritanism (in certain sec- 
tions) ‘sampled’ even the singing of her inspired 
Magnijicat, gave up the public use of the Apostles’ 
Creed because her name occurred in it, and even so 
late as the publication of the CJmrch Hymnary 
(1898) was able to secure the rejection of Bishop 
Richard Mant’s version of the Stahat Mater and 
the deletion of the words ‘Son of Mary’ from H. 
H. Milman’s hymn. It may he doubted whether 
such courses have helped either to a livelier faith 
in Jesus Christ or to a deeper love towards Him ; 
or how far they have furthered Christian ideals 
of purity, chivalry, and saintliness. Puritanism, 
however, has not conquered either the Scottish or 
the Anglican Church. The former in the 18th 
cent, dared to speak of the Virgin in the public 
service in one of its ‘ Paraphrases ’ (Par. 38), and re- 
stored the use of Magnificat {in metre) in another 
(Par. 36), and of late years ‘ authorized ’ the chant- 
ing of it in prose, as well as the recital of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds {Church Hyrmar^^ 

\ Otmreh of Scotland Anthem JSoohi and Mission 
Hymnal). These have always kgpt their place in 
the Anglican Books of Common Prayer ; and the 
Church of England has further secured a com- 
memoration of St. Mary by retaini^ among ‘ the 
Feasts to be observed’ both ‘The Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin’ (Feb. 2) and ‘The Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin’ (March 25). In both 
countries divines universally respected the 
Scottish Dr, W. Hanna and the English Bishops 
Joseph Hall and John Pearson) have spoken of her 
in terms of mngular reverence and beauty, while 
W- M. Ramsay, holding, as he does, some pagan 
ancestry for her cultus, as it exists in Asia Minor, 
speaks of it nevertheless as ‘ a pnriMng and elevat- 
ing principle’ {Fa%dme cund om&r otumes^ p, 169). 

In the Roman Catholic Church there was some 
hope at the beginning of Iffie Counter-Reformation 
that much then compared of in the extremer cult 
of St. Mary would he abated or put down. Some- 
thing certainly was done; and the Council of Trent 
in its Decrees, and even in its Catechism, is fnirly 
moderate, distinguishing, as did the older councils, 
between the Xor/ifict, due only to God, and the 
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dovXeta or the vTrepdovXelaf due in^ different degrees 
to His saints and servants, and insisting that the 
‘worship’ to he paid to the Deipara must never 
exceed hyperduha* But it is difficult to see where, 
in the practical system which since then has been 
not only permitted, hut more and more encouraged, 
by the popes the line of difference is drawn ; e.y., 

0 queen, Mother of Mercy ! Hail, our life, our sweet- 
ness, our hope I To thee we fly, the hanished sons of Eve * 
(Antiphon to the Magnificat in the Roman Breviary, reformed 
D 5 ' order of the Council of Trent, published hy order of Pope 
Plus V., and revised by Clement vm. and Urban viii.)* 

The Breviary, with ‘the Offices since granted,’ 
may almost be said to be now — ^in strange contrast 
to the NT— nearly as full of Mary as of Christ. 
On all Saturdays, and throughout the whole month 
of May, votive offices of the Blessed Virgin are 
said. The Sunday within the octave of the 
Nativity is ‘the Feast of the Most Holy Name of 
Mary,’ the third Sunday of Sept, that of her 
‘ Seven Sorrows ’ ; four Sundays in October are 
devoted res^ctivelv to her ‘ Bosary,’ her ‘ Mother- 
hood,’ her ‘Purity,’ her ‘ Patronage,’ while the old 
feast of her Conception (Bee. 8) — originally her 
‘ Sanctification ’ — is now that of her ‘ Immaculate 
Conception,’ and the bull of Pius ix. declaring this 
an article of faith to be received by all Christians 
supplies a large proportion of the lessons ap- 
pointed to he read within its octave. The Breviary 
itself, moreover, is restrained in comparison with 
such hooks as Le Glorie di Maria, by Alfonso de 
Liguori (1696-1787), the founder of the Redemp- 
torist Order. Liguori goes far beyond the Council 
of Trent, for, whereas the latter says only that ‘ it 
is useful’ to invoke her intercessions, he insists 
upon the necessity of doing so ; 

* Mary is our life, because she obtains for us the gifts of pardon 
, . . and of perseverance ’ ; * Mary is the hope of all * Mary 
IS the peace-maker of sinners with God’ (li If., in. 1, vi. 3) 

LiTBRATtnaB.— .dLposioKc Fathers, ed. J. B. Lightfoot, London, 
1877-85 ; Ante-N%cme Christian Library, Edinburgh, 1867 fl ; 
Select Library of Nicene and PosUNtcene Fathers, Oxford and 
New York, 1886-1900; W. M. Ramsay, Pauline and other 
Studies, London, 1906; J. M. Neale and R. F. Littledale, 
The Liturgies of SS. Mark, James, Clement, Chrysostom, 
and Basil, and the Church of Malabar^ do. 1869; F. E 
Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1890; 
The Statutes of the Apostles, ed. G. Horner, London, 1904 ; The 
Apostolic Constitutions in Coptic, ed. H. Tattam, do. 1848; 
The Testament of our Lord, ed. J. Cooper and A J. Maclean, 
Edinburgh, 11)02 ; Consecration of a Church and Altar (Coptic), 
ed. G. Horner, London, 1902 ; Ordo Romanus Primus, ed. E. 
G. 0. P. Afedhle;?', do. 1906 ; The Roman Breviary and missal ; 
Alfonso de Liguori, Le Glorie di Maria, Naples, 1760; The 
[ Russian} Book of Needs and Euehotogy (Russian) ; E. B Pusey, 
Jhrenioon, Oxford, 1866-69. JAMES COOPEE. 

MASAI. — X. History. — ^It is advisable, first of 
all, to specify what we mean hy the term Masai. 
It is the tolerably correct designation of a widely 
scattered but not numerous Nilotic Negro people 
in E. Equatorial Africa, whose habitat, down to 
the beginning of the 19th cent., stretched from the 
Nandi plateau, the south end of Lake Baringo, and 
the southern slopes of Mount Kenya on the north 
almost to the 6th degree of S. lat. in the south. 
On the east they were bounded by the Bantu and 
Galla peoples of the region between the Tana and 
the Rufu rivers; on the west by the Nandi and 
Bantu peoples of the Sotik and Lumbwa highlands, 
wliich form the eastern limits of the victona 
Nyanza basin. The older name which this distinct 
race of pastoral nomads adopted for themselves — 
or at any rate for the pastoral and warlike section 
of the original tribe — was (according to A. C. 
Hollis) EL-maa, which in the 19th cent., if not 
before, became H-masai (spelt Maasae by some). 
The western and northern sections of the Masai 
people, especially those sometiniea known as II- 
oigoh, Eujamusi, or Was’ngishu, were not only 
cattle-keepers and shepherds, hut also industrious 
agriculturists. Still, the main bent of this hand- 


some Negro race (which in bodily characteristics 
verges on the Hamitic negroid) was pastoral ; and 
cattle, sheep, goats, and the domesticated ass of 
Ethiopia played a great part in their lives and 
mental considerations. All sections of the Masai, 
agricultural as well as pastoral, speak a language 
which differs but little in its two or three dialects. 
The relationships of this speech lie most nearly and 
clearly with the Lotuka language of the Mountain 
Nile, with the Bari of the southern Egyptian 
Sudan, with the Elgumi or Tesw, north-west of 
Mount Elgon, and with the Turkana of Lake 
Rudolf J perhaps also with other languages of the 
Rudolf basin. In a more remote degree Masai is 
related to the other members of the great Nilotic 
speech-group — the Nandi languages of British E. 
Africa, and those of the Binka, Shilluk, etc., of 
the Egyptian Sudan. The customs and, to some 
extent, the beliefs of the Masai similarly connect 
them with the tall Negroes of the Upper Nile 
basin. Clearly, the progenitors of the Masai 
emigrated originally from those regions which now 
constitute the northern provinces of the Uganda 
Protectorate ; but at what period there is little 
evidence to show, except that it was far enough 
back in the history of E. Equatorial Africa for 
the migration to have passed out of tribal recollec- 
tion.^ In all their myths and stories the Masai 
think of themselves as a people indigenous to E. 
Africa, most of all to the regions round about 
Mount Kenya. This snow-crowned lofty volcano 
of more than 17,000 feet in altitude plays a con- 
siderable part in their traditions, and is supposed 
by them to be the habitation of a demigod or 
goddess Naiternkop,^ who was at the same time an 
‘Eve’ or ‘Adam,’ the parent, at any rate, of the 
higher types of humanity. The Masai speech, like 
some other Nilotic languages, especially those of 
the south-eastern portion of the regions inhabited 
hy Nilotic Negroes, hears evident traces of an 
ancient Hamitic impress, though it must be em- 
phatically stated that neither it nor any other 
member of the Nilotic family can be described as 
Hamitic, or as other than a ‘ Negro ’ speech. But 
many centuries ago, perhaps as far back as the last 
periods of dynastic Egypt, the Kushitic section of 
the wide-spread Hamitic race (Caucasians tinged 
with Negro and perhaps Dravidian blood) pro- 
foundly impressed itself on the racial type, the 
speech, the culture, beliefs, and customs of the 
Nile Negroes, Similar action on the part of these 
Haniites appears to have led to the final shaping 
of the Bantu languages and the impulse of the 
Bantu conquest of the southern third of Africa. 
It is curious that, however ‘Hamitic’ the Masai, 
Nandi, and other south-eastern NBotes inay he in 
physical and mental characteristics, their cattle, 
on which such a large proportion of their thoughts 
and beliefs is centred, are of the E. African, 
humped, originally Indian ‘ zebu ’ type. They do 
not belong to the long-horned, usually straight- 
hacked, Galla breed, a bovine variety wnich seems 
to have originated from a wild species in W. 
Asia in remote Neolithic times, and to have been 
the earliest form of domestic cattle in ancient 
Egypt. These Galla oxen are nowadays found 
in the greater part of Abyssinia, in Barf nr, Wadai, 
and Bornu.® The mysterious Ba-hima — ^the Galla- 

1 In tbe traditions of tbe Masai their home-land — ^Kopekob or 
Kopekoh — lay to the north of their present habitat. They called 
the south ‘the land of strife,’ showing that their southward 
advance was attended by constant struggles with the preceding 
tribes not of M^aai race. 

a Na-iteru-kop is a word be^nmg with the feminine prefix 
na, a prefix ori^ftUy conveying the sense of ‘mother,’ but 
often diverging into an equivalent for ‘source of,’ ‘place of,’ 
‘ productive of.’ 

a There are, however, traditions among the south-western 
Masai that they once possessed or knew of this long-homed 
breed. 
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like aristocracy of E. Equatorial Africa — im- 
planted this long-homed type of ancient Egyptian 
ox on the highlands between the Victoria Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and the frontier of the Congo forest. 
But the long-horned Galla ox has never yet made 
its appearance to the east of the Victoria Nyanza 
or among the Masai tribes, whose cattle are Indian 
m type. 

2 . Gods. — Though in physical characteristics 
the Negro element predomxnates in the MSsai over 
any other, this people is superior in mentality to 
the pure-blood Negro ; and one is struck with a 
certain imaginativeness and a natural poetry in 
their thoughts, stories, and religious beliefs rarely 
found among Negro peoples, and probably due to 
some ancient or modern infusion or the Caucasian. 
The Masai believe in a far-reaching divine power 
emanating from the sky high above the earth, and 
even above the lower regions of the atmosphere. 
This divinity, to which they can pray at times 
with real earnestness, is known usually by a female 
name, Eh-ai {En- is the feminine article, ai, or gai,^ 
is the root). En-ai is occasionally referred to as 
* the Black God,’ though in some stories or in some 
minds there seems to be a triad consisting of ( 1 ) 
Eh-ai, the ^eatest and remotest of all gods, the 
god of the moments ; (2) the benign Black God of 
rain, who takes a real, though far-off, interest in 
humanity ; and (3) the surly or malign Red God, 
who is, on the whole, spitefully disposed towards 
mankind and dwells in the lower part of the 
atmosphere. Eh-ai and the Black God (or both 
fused in one personality) would like to send the 
rain to the parched lands below in perpetual 
abundance, so that there might always be fat 
pastures to feed the Mhsai cattle, or perpetual 
cultivation for the Masai agriculturists; hut the 
Red God frequently intervenes and intercepts the 
moisture so necessary to life under an equatorial 
sun. Distant thunder is believed to be the re- 
monstrance of Eh-ai at this churlishness of his 
subordinate deity, whom, however, he seldom 
bestirs himself to circumvent. Eh-ai is known to 
some of the non-Masai tribes as *Kai’ or ‘Gai’ 
without the article, and by the Masai themselves 
is called by other names, such as Paasai.® 

3 . Demons. — In addition to these two gods or 
three gods (according as the Black and Good God 
is or Is not identined with the Ruler of the 
Heavens, Eh-ai), the Masai believe in superhuman 
beings somewhat resembling the jann (‘genii’) of 
the Arabs — devils, it is convenient to call them. | 
Similar beliefs reappear in the Shdan and in many 
parts of the northern range of the Bantu languages, 
such as the Cameroons. These jann^ or devils, 
trench in some of their characteristics on the 
werwolf conception, being in some aspects like a 
lion and in others like a man, or having originally 
taken the form of lions and then put on an 
appearance half human and half like an inanimate 
stone ; or they are believed to go about looking 
like a lion on one side, and on the other like a 
monstrons human being. Their favourite home is 
the forest. They are mainly, if not entirely, anthro- 
pophagous in their food preferences, and do not 
touch wild beasts. 

In one of the MSsai stories recorded by Hollifl* it is narrated 
that the devil'a oustom is to call to human beings wbo pass the 
place of bis concealment in the forest, * Oome, my brother, help 
me lift this load of firewood.’ If they are foolish enough to 

E roceed to his help, they are struck with a pointed stake which 
e carries. When any particular district was believed to be 
hann^ by a devil and the Mftsai wished to pass through it in 
their customary migrations in search of pasture for their cattle, 
they would arrange to march past the cannibals’ haunt in as 

i From the droumstance that this root assumes the form of 
-gai or -hav when borrowed by adjoining Bantu or Dorobo tribes 
It is possible that it was originally En-gal in Blasai. 

2 A. 0. HoUia, TM Ma»ai, Oxford, 1905, p. 34i^. 
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large a body as possible, the warnors going both in front and 
behind, * Should a voice be heard issuing from the mist and 
calling some one, everybody remains silent, for they know that 
it is this devil that is calling.’ In another story 1 the anthro- 
pophagous jann ate up all the human beings in one district 
except a woman, who succeeded in hiding herself with her child 
In a pit. As the boy grew up, he made a bow and arrows, which 
(presumably) he poisoned ; and, when the demon, discovering 
their existence from the smoke of their fires, came to eat them, 
the boy from the branches of a tall tree shot all his arrows into 
the monster’s body, who at first thought that it was merely the 
stings of gad-flies, until he sucoumhed to their effects. Eepent- 
ing apparently in his dying moments, he gave the boy informa- 
tion as to how he might proceed to recover the cattle of the 
tribe, and most, if not all, of the people whom he had eaten. 
Out of gratitude these resuscitated Mdsai elected the boy as 
their chief. 

It is quite possible that this and similar stories, 
wide-spread over Negro Africa, refer to the lurking 
cannibals of some big and brutish race which 
lingered on in the forests of Africa long after the 
more open country had been populated by the 
modem types of man. Such grun ogres may have 
worn over their backs the pelts of wud beasts that 
they had killed, and thus nave seemed on one side 
beast, and on the other a ghoul-like type of man. 

4. Cosmology.— The MSJiai believe that, when Naiterukop,® 
the demi-god of Mount Kenya, decided to start a race of true 
men on the earth— presumably Masai — ^he found three things 
in E. Africa, viz an already existing DoroboS (the word is 
properly spelt Torobo and means ‘ dwarfish ’), who was a kind 
of pre- Adamite man, an elephant, and a serpent, all of whom 
lived together. In course of time the Porobo hunter killed 
both the serpent and the elephant mother, who, however, 
before her death had given birth to a calf, which escaped from 
the Dorobo, and in its journeying about the world met a Masai, 
to whom it confided its troubles. At this juncture God Himself 

g ln-ai) intervened, and summoned both the Dorobo and the 
asai to His presence. The Masai came, but the Dorobo seems 
to have delayed. The consequence was that the Masai received 
God's good mfts and henceforth became rich in cattle and the 
master of E. Africa. Other variants of this story make 
Naiterukop (the divine man of Mount Kenya) the deiLs ex 
nwchtna throughout, and do not invoke the intervention of the 
great sky-god, Eh-ai. 

5. Eschatology. — With regard bo a life after death, in some 
of the Masai traditions it is related that, when the man-god 
Naiterukop gave to their primal ancestor, Le-eyo, instructions 
what to say when a child died, the latter out of selfishness— be- 
cause the child next to die was not his.own— Inverted the prayer 
which was to adjure the child-spirit to return. Le-eyo conse- 
quently prayed that the moon, though it died, might return 
again, out that the dead child might remain dead Some time 
afterwards Le-eyo was likely to lose a child of his own, and 
therefore said the prayer rightly. But it was too late ; only 
the first invocation of nature held good, and thus man, when 
he dies, never comes back, but the moon always returns. 

Yet this great agony of the mind of man — this 
refusal to regard death as the end of all in the 
personalities of those whom we have loved or 
respected — prevails with the Masai, athwart the re- 
peated assertions in their folklore that * AU is over 
with man as with the cattle, and the soul does not 
come to life again.’ With this people there has 
been a gradually growing belief (it is so also 
among many Bantu tribes) that a medicine-man, 
a great doctor, a great chief, or a very wealthy 
1 Hollis, p. 221 ff. 

a J, L. Krapf, the great missionary pioneer of Equatorial 
E. Africa, writing in 1864 in his preface to the Voeethulary qf the 
JEngHtuh Eloihoo (the Western MftariX Hius describes the 
rel&ouB beliefs of me M&sai : * At the remotest anUquity there 
was one man residing on Oldolnyo eibor ” (Mt- Kenya) who 
was superior to any human being, and whom Efigal (heaven, 
supreme being, god) had placed on the mountain. This strange 
personage whose beginnmg and end is quite mysterious and 
whose whole appearance Impress^M the Wokuafi inind with the 
Idea of a demi-god is called . . - Neiterukob. The intelligence 
of this strange person residing on Oldoinyo eibor reached a man 
named Enjemasi Enauner, wo with bis wife Sambu lived on 
Mount Sambu which is situated to the south-west of Oldoinyo 
eibor and is a blgh mountain but does not attain to the height 
of Oldoinyo eibor. . , , Ebjemasl went to the White mountain 
\rith his wife who by the Intercession of Heiterukob became 
fruitful and gave birth to a number of children. Neiterukob 
also taught fcjemosi Enatmer the taming of wUd cows which 
he saw In the forest, ... It is to Oldoinyo eibor (“Kenia," 
as the Wakamba call It) that the Wokuafi resort in order to 
obtain the interce^on of Ndterukob for getting ndn, cattle, 
and health from the Efig^’ ^ 

S The Dorobo are the nomad hunters of B. Africa, shorter m 
stature than the H9sal, but not very dissimilar fz^m them in 
^pearanoe, and containing many mixed strains of Wood— 
^mite, Negro, and possibly Bushman. 
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person cannot entirely cease to exist in personality 
even after the body is dead, buried, and decayed. 
It is thought by the Masai, as by Zulus and 
numerous tribes of W. African Bantu, that the 
soul of a deceased person of importance enters one 
or other of the python-like snakes which freq^uent 
the vicinity of human habitations in pursuit of rats 
and other vermin. These (usually black) snakes 
are, therefore, sacred in the eyes of the Masai, 
who are careful not to kill them. If a woman 
sees one in her hut, she pours milk on the ground 
for it to lick up, A variety of species of snake are 
even regarded as totem animals by one of the 
Masai clans, who protect them against ill-treat- 
ment by the members of any other clan, and will 
even call on them for help if they get worsted in a 
fight, exclaiming, ‘ Avengers of my mother’s house, 
come out ! ’ The Masai believed that the female 
snakes thus invoked would bite such as had not 
adopted them as a totem. 

It has even been thought by some Masai, prob- 
ably not earlier than the latter years of the 19th 
cent., that the souls of very great chiefs are not 
sufficiently provided for by transmigration to a 
snake, but in some way go to heaven, to the abode 
of En-ai. It is not impossible that this growing 
belief may have resulted from their talks with the 
early missionaries in E. Africa. They certainly 
believe that there is what we should define as a 
soul, some impalpable living essence, and that this 
quits a man’s body when he falls asleep. Therefore 
a sleeper must not be too suddenly awakened lest 
the soul be left outside the body and the man die. 
In one mood the Masai will assert that no such 
things as * ghosts’ exist, because they cannot be 
seen; in another they appear to believe that 
ghosts do exist and can be seen by cattle, though 
not by men. When a herd of cattle halts and 
stares fixedly at something, if it is not a lion or a 
lecmard, it is a ghost. 

0. Divination. —They also believe in omens, and, 
like all the Negro peoples of E. Africa, pay ^eat 
attention to the cries and the actions of Wds 
which are propitious or unpropitious. Their 
medicine-men practise divination of future events 

(1) hy shaking a handful of stones out of a horn, 

(2) by examining the entrails of a slaughtered 
goat, (3) hy getting drunk on mead, and then 
prophesying at random, and (4) by the interpreta- 
tion of dreams. 

7. Prayers. — ^The MSsai have a very real belief 
in God, and, if they are vague about His person- 
ality and uncertain whether they are praying to 
the Great God of the Firmament or to the Black 
God of the Upper Clouds^ to one or other they 
occasionally make sacrifices of sheep — a rite usually 
conducted hy the women, who, as a matter of 
course, pray twice a day, while men and children 
only occasionally utter prayers. In these prayers 
men and women associate the evening and morning 
stars, and even the snow peaks of the great moun- 
tains, Kenya and Kilimanjaro, with the Deity. 
They pray for children and for the health of their 
children, for rain, for successes in time of war, and 
plenty of cattle. The present writer, however, 
when residing many years ago at Taveita near the 
eastern base of Kilimanjaro, noted that the men of 
the Wa-Taveita (mainly Masai in race and religion, 
though now speaking a Bantu language) could pray 
most , earnestly and touchingly to Efi-ai, the Power 
of the Sky, if their children were sick. 

When one of their number gives birth to a child, 
the Masai women gather together and take milk 
to the mother they then slaughter a sheep, which 
is called a ‘ purifier of a hut,’ or simply a 'purifier.’ 
The women slaughter the animal by themselves 
and eat all the meat, and no man may approach 
the spot where the animal is slaughtered, for it is 


considered unlawful. When they finish their meal, 
they stand up and sing a song, which may be 
rendered approximately thus (paraphrased from 
Hollis) : 

* God to whom I pray, 

God who thunders and it rains, 

Give me offspring. 

To thee only every day do I pray, 

Thou morning star ; 

To thee only every day do I pray, 

Thou who art of sweet savour like sage plants. 

To thee only every day do I pray, 

Who art prayed to and who hearest ; 

To thee only every day do I pray.’ 

Women and children also pray for rain. The 
old men’s prayer in time of drought (chanted round 
a bonfire of sweet-smelling wood into which is 
thrown a charm from the medicine-man) is : 

* Black god, Ho 1 
God water us; 

0 thou of the uttermost parts of the earth, 

Black god, Ho ! 

God water ua.’ 

Young men pray that their battle raids may be 
successful and that they may bring back herds of 
cattle. All these prayers seem to be indifferently 
addressed both to God and to the morning and the 
evening star. God is not confused with the sun or 
the moon, hut is something behind, above, beyond, 
and more powerful than these heavenly bodies, 
which are beings of either sex that alternately 
marry and quarrel. Of the stars other than the 
planets Venus and Jupiter they take little heed, 
with the exception of the Pleiades (the appearance 
of which in the heavens is indicative of seasonal 
changes), the Sword of Orion, and Orion’s Belt. 
Comets are perturbing as indicative of approaching 
disasters. 

8. Source of Masai religion, — M. Merker, a 
German officer, who lived much among the Masai 
of German E. Africa, published a work (first issued 
in 1904) in which, after discussing various Masai 
beliefs and customs, he attributes these and, in 
art, the origin of the Masai, to a strong wave of 
emitio influence from the north, even reviving 
that old story, the dispersal of the Ten Tribes. It 
is difficult to understand how he can see anything 
in Masai belief and ritual that especially suggests 
Jewish blood or influence and at the same time 
overlook the presence of similar beliefs and rites 
in the intervening Hamites or the Semiticized 
Somalis. For unnumbered centuries waves of 
Caucasian influence and even trickles of Caucasian 
blood have been passing from Western and Southern 
Arabia, Syria, and Egypt through Ethiopia into 
Nileland, the Central and Western Sudan, and the 
steppes and forests and lake regions of E, Africa. 
The Masai have brought their share of these beliefs, 
superstitions, and customs from their northernmost 
centre of development — somewhere, possibly, in the 
basin of Lake Rudolf, a region that, no doubt, was 
influenced from Abyssinia a score of centuries ago, 
as it is at the present day. At the same time, 
attention should be given to Merker’s records of 
Masai traditions and beliefs, especially as set forth 
in the latex edition of his work (Die Masai, Berlin, 
1910). A. C. Hollis, whose own work on the Masai 
is one of importance, and Albert Steggall, a mis- 
sionary long resident in the eastern part of Masai- 
land, both argue that Merker got his information 
regarding Masai beliefs chiefly from Masai who 
had long been connected with the Roman Catholic 
mission, and, consequently, that these informants 
were merely givi:^ him versions of the Hebrew 
traditions in the OT. The receptivity of the Masai 
mind is no doubt great ; but no mission had been 
established in those regions a sufficient length of 
time for much teaching to have been imparted to 
Masai hoys, nor, from what the present writer 
knows of mission work in those regions, is it likely 
that either Roman Catholic or Protestant missions 
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,at that stage in their development spent much time 
in translating and teaching the book of Genesis to 
Masai inquirers. It is more probable that the 
ancestors of the Masai in their northern home were 
in contact with the Christian Gallas or Abyssinians, 
and from them imbibed those ideas of Adam and 
Eve and the other traditions regarding the great 
Patriarchs which irresistibly recall the legends en- 
shrined in the first chapter of Genesis ; or the ideas 
may even have percolated through N.E. Africa in 
pre-Christian days, when the Jews and Idumceans 
were influencing a good deal of W. Arabia and of 
Ethiopia. 

The stories transcribed by Merker are not only 
reminiscent of the Jewish myths of Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, and 
Abraham, but even extend to a personality like 
Moses, actually bearing the name of Musanna (or 
Marumi). There are even traces of a belief in a 
fiery serpent, of the Ten Commandments of Sinai, ! 
and of a paradise garden like Eden. 

A good deal of this account of the Masai religion 
must be taken in the past tense. Year by year old 
beliefs and traditions are fading away, and the 
people are becoming either absolute materialists 
(with the white man as their wonder-working 
divinity) or adherents of the various Christian 
missions, to which they are proving useful and 
influential converts. 

Litbrature.— I n addition to the worbs of Hollis and Merker 
quoted throughout, see J. L. Krapf, Vocahula/ry oftheEngHtuk 
EloiJcoby or Language 0 (f the Waxuaji Nation, Tubingen, 1854 
(Preface is noteworthy) , J, Erhardt, Vooahulary of the Engu- 
d/uk lloigoh, as spoken by the Masai Tribes in E, Africa, Basel, 
1867 ; J. Thomson, Through MasdiLand, London, ISSfi ; H. H. 
Johnston, The Kihma-rijaro Expedition, do. 1886, The Uganda 
Protectorate^ do. 1904 ; S. L. and H, Hinde, The Last of the 
Masai, do, 1901. H. H. JOIINSTON. 

MASBOTHiEANS.— According to Eus. EB iv. 
xxii. 5f., Hegesippns had written of the Hemero- 
baptists and the Masbothseans (Macr/Sw^cwot) ^ as 
two distinct sects ‘ in the circnmcision among the 
children of Israel.’ The brief characterizations of 
the Mashothscan sect given by the ancient heresi- 
ologists are based simply upon their etymologies 
of the name, which they connect either with the 
word ^sabbath’ or with mas, ‘will,’ ‘purpose.’ 
Among modern scholars A. Hilgenf eld has advanced 
the conjecture that the Ma^othseans were the 
followers of the early heretic Thehuthis, also men- 
tioned by Hegesippns, but in all likelihood the 
name simply means ‘baptists.’ In glossaries of 
Palestinian Aramaic the only word given for ‘ bap- 
tism ’ is and, as we know that among 

the Mandseans on the Euphrates the regular term 
for ceremonial immersion in running water was 
KmnEKD(see art. Mandjeans, p. 387^), we can hardly 
doubt that signifies people in whose 

religious practice sp.oh immersions formed an out- 
standing elements Thus the Gr. term ‘Hemero- 
baptists^ might quite well have been applied to 
the same ^oup, and the idea that the two names 
denoted dinerent sects simply have been a 
mistake on the part of Hegesippns. It is, no 
doubt, the case that in the time of Hegesippus 
there were among the Jews various parties winch 
advocated the practice of immersion, each, how- 
ever, after its own particular form *. there were, 
the devout, who bathed every morning and 
evening, and the ‘bathers of the early morning,’ 
who thought it necessary to perform an immer- 
sion before morning prayer. The term ‘Hemero- 
baptists’ would, of course, he quite appropriate for 
both groups. 

The designation * Masbotheeans,’ however, would 

I In 4.post Const, vU 0 form Mmbu* 

(expemd. Madnithcsn) appears as a Lat. taranscription of the 
name from the Armen, tr. of a syr. text in one of the two MSS ed. 
Q. Moeainger, EvangelU concordantta eapoaitio facta a sancto 
J^Jircemo, Venice, 1876, p. 288. 


also suit the Elkesaites, and, in fact, pointedly 
suggests that sect, as the Elkesaite tradition con- 
tains the name formed from the same verbal 

root as (of. art. Elkesaites, vol. v. p. 

265*^). By the time of Hegesippus the Elkesaites 
had become so numerous in Palestine — though 
only, it is true, in the territory east of the Jordan 
— that he can hardly have remained ignorant of 
their existence. On these grounds, accordingly, 
it would seem very probable that those who had 
become known to him as the sect of the Mas- 
bothseans were none other than the Elkesaites. 

Litbraturb. — A. Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Ur- 
christ&ntums, Leipzig, 1884 ; W. Brandt, Die manddUohe 
Rehpon, do. 1889, p. 180, Elchasai, do. 1912, p, 42 ff. On the 
Jewish Hemerohaptists and ‘ bathers of the early morning ' ; 
Brandt, Lie gudischen Baptisimn^ Giessen, 1910, pp. 48-61, 
92 W. BEANDT. 

MASK. — A mask may be defined as a moulded 
surface, representing the anterior half of a head 
and face, and usually worn over the face of a person. 
Further significations are the cast taken from the 
face of a dead person and the parallel form in 
sculpture — the front half of a human head and 
face preserved — and the head of a fox. A division 
is made by W. H. Ball into ‘ mask ’ proper, ‘ mask- 
ette,’ resembling mask but worn not upon but 
above or below the face, and ‘maskoid,’ resembling 
mask, but not intended to be worn.^ This division 
is primarily anthropological. 

The use of masks in one form or other and for 
various purposes has been practically universal in 
all stages or culture above that which the natives 
of Australia may he assumed to represent. The 
greater proportion of the Polynesian peoples are 
an exception. It will be most convenient to ar- 
range the subject according to the purposes for 
which the mask is employed, incidentally noting 
details of form and manufacture and variations or 
general type. It may be noted at once that both 
in form and in use there is the usual similarity be- 
tween the most widely separated races. The mask 
is in most cases ethnologically independent in 
origin. 

I. Views as to the original meaning of masks. 
— The usual purpose of a mask is disguise by a more 
or less defined impersonation, impersonation alone, 
or, more rarely, protection, physical or moial. 
The figures impersonated may be real persons, 
imaginary persons, especially spiritual and divine, 
or various animals and natural objects. Hohertson 
Smith regarded the use of animal masks in religi- 
ous ceremonial as a survival of an earlier practice 
according to which the worshipper put on the sldn 
of a victim, in order to ‘envelop himself in its 
sanctity.’^ In the form of a ‘maskette’ many 
peoples have used the heads of animala, even as a 
war head-dress. The ritual mask is frequently 
credited with the power of imparting to the wearer 
the qualities of what it represents. OChe Eskimo 
believe that the wearer is ‘ mysteriously and un- 
consciously imbued with the spirit’ represented by 
the mask, and, when wearing the mask of a totem, 
he becomes that totem** In the drama of the 
; Pueblo Indians the actor is ‘ supposed to he trans- 
formed into the deity represented.’^ The wearer 
of a mask in the dances of ‘ primitive ’ peoples is 
‘ assimilated to the real nature of the being repre- 
sented’ — possessed by him.* But neither this 
belief nor the desire to he enveloped with sanctity 
can he regarded as the original factor in the inven- 
tion of the mask. Ball considers the original mask 

I W. H. Ball, ‘ Or Masks, Labtets,’ etc., in 3 REE W [1884J, p. 
9$. 

E. Smith, London, 1894, p, 4$7t 

» E. W. Nelson, in U BREW (18993, pt. i. p. mi 

4 J. G. Erttzer, Totmism and Exogamy, London, 1910,, lil 
227 L ' Maehima means both * deity * and ‘marker.’ 

® H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New York. 1908, p. 
76 n. 
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to have been a shield held in the hand to protect 
the face from missiles, and later worn on the face, 
after which it was carved into a terrifying aspect, 
with the object of frightening the foe. On another 
line of development it became the helmet ; but this 
view also fails to give any original psychological 
element. The Australians do not have the mask, 
but in their ceremonies they disguise the face by 
painting, or with down and blood. Previous to 
the invention of the Attic dramatic mask, the 
Dionysian muminers painted their faces with wine, 
possibly with the idea of assimilation to the deity, 
as in the case of the ancient Roman kings and 
generals, whose faces were painted with vermilion 
on state occasions to resemble Jupiter. But this 
idea is clearly secondary. Again, it cannot be 
argued that the mask is a development from the 
custom of painting the face. The two are parallel 
reactions to the irreducible dramatic instinct in its 
elemental phase of the assumption of another per- 
sonality. The elaborate facial make-up of modern 
dramatic art is, when contrasted with the Attic 
masks, a fair analogy to the blackened face of the 
modern peasant mnmmer, as contrasted with the 
wooden masks of the N. American dancer. We 
may conclude that the ideas of assimilation, 
whether magical or religious, of terrorism, of pro- 
tection, and even of disguise are secondary, and 
that the primary meaning of the mask is dramatic ; 
the mask is a concrete result of the imitative 
instinct. 

The various purposes, therefore, to which the 
mask is applied have no necessary development 
from one another, hut are natural applications to 
particular purposes of the original mimetic instinct. 

2. W ar masks. — These are not of frequent use. In 
Central and E. Africa warriors used hideous ‘ masks ’ 
of zebra-hide. The natives of Yucatan wore masks 
representing lions, tigers, and so forth, to terrify 
the enemy. In mediaeval Europe and Japan 
soldiers wore helms fronted with frightful masks. ^ 
The frontal skull on the helmet of the German 
‘ Death’s Head Hussars ’ is of similar origin. 

3. The mask of terror. — For other purposes than 
those of battle, the terrorist idea has been applied. 
The Chinese placed horrible paper masks on the 
faces of their children in order to frighten away 
the demon of smallpox.^ In Africa there has been 
the ofl8.ce of * sham devil.* In China, in order to 
neutralize the activity of an evil spirit, a man was 
masked to represent it, and placed in its sphere of 
operations to discourage its advance.® The Greek 
myth of the Gorgon’s head was inspired by similar 
ideas, with which a primitive custom may be com- 
pared : in Timor-laut, in order to deceive evil 
spirits and prevent them from injuring the remains 
of a dead man, a coco-nut mask was placed near 
the body.^ The further idea is here involved of 
protection by means of a mask which, so to say, 
draws the enemy’s fire. 

A similar use of the mask is seen in the expulsion 
of evils. The people of China and Celebes, when 
‘driving out devils,’ blacken their faces or wear 
masks. Possibly the masked Perchten of Central 
Europe had originally a similar function. There 
may have been a mimic struggle between the 
Beautiful and the Ugly masks, symbolizing a 
struggle for the crops ; masked mummers at Kayan 
sowing festivals represent evil spirits.® 

4. The mask of justice. — Officers of justice or 
terrorism assume the personality of a supernatural 

IB. Andree, Ethnographisahe ParaUelen und Vergleiehe. 
new ser., Leipzig, 1889, p. 118 ff. ; Dali, p. 76. 

2 J. Doolittle, Soci<U Life of the Chinese ^ London, 1866, u, 316. 

3 Andree, p. 110. 4 p. 133. 

® Ib p. 135 ; J, J. M, de Groot, JRehgiom System of China, 
Leyden, 1892 if , vi, 977 , GJS^, pt. v., Spirits of the Com and of 
the Wild, London, 1912, i. 96, pt. vL, The Scapegoat^ do. 1918, 
pp. 240 if., 249. 


inquisitor, the Vehme of mediaeval Europe being 
a historical case. Executioners wore a mask, 
and possibly the black cap of the judge is an 
adaptation. 

5. The mask in secret societies. — These institu- 
tions are practically universal in the middle cul- 
ture.^ In some cases they include among their 
functions the administration of some form of 
justice. This, like all their proceedings, is carried 
out with mummery, and the mask is employed 
along with other disguise or impersonation. 

The Sindungo society of Loango collects debts ; 
the collectors wear masks.® The Kuhkwi, Egbo, 
and Egungun are other instances of these W. 
African societies ; their masks are based on various 
ideas connected with the tutelary spirits of the 
society.® The Oghoni society of the Yoruba-speak- 
ing peoples is closely connected with the priesthood, 
and the king is obliged to submit to its decrees. 
The mask of Egungun represents a hideous human 
face ; he is supposed to be a man risen from the 
dead, in order to spy out what is going on in the 
land of the living and carry off those who mis- 
behave.'* The Tamate of the Banks’ Islands is a 
secret society whose name means ‘ghosts.’ The 
members possess much power, and periodically 
hold meetings and processions, wearing their 
masks.® 

The famous Duk-duk societies® of New Britain, 
New Ireland, and the Duke of York Islands com- 
prise practically the whole of the adult male 
population. In one aspect of its functions the 
Duk-duk is a personification of justice — judge, 
policeman, and executioner in one. The remark- 
able head-dresses worn by the operators are 
technically mask-like structures, representing some 
spiritual force in the semblance of a cassowary. 
The operators are two, Duk-duk representing the 
male and Tubuan the female oassow^. The 
mask worn by each is a ‘huge hat-like extin- 
guisher ’ of grass or palm-fibre, 6 ft. high. As far 
as the hody-dress is concerned, it may he said to 
represent the cassowary, hut the head is ‘like 
nothing but the head of a Duk-duk.’ A long stick 
is at the apex, and the ‘ tresses ’ are coloured red. 
The female is said to he plain, the male more 
gaudy. The extraordinary belief is held that the 
Tubuan mask gives birth to the novices when 
initiated into the society 5 and two female masks 
are kept from year to year for the purpose of 
annually breeding two Duk-duks. The persons 
acting seem to be lost or merged in the mask. No 
one is supposed to know who the actors are. The 
male ma^s appear to he burned after the ceremony. 

The committees of adults who supervise the 
‘ maMng of young men ’ are frequently dressed in 
disguise and wear masks. In Torres Straits on 
these occasions a man represents the deity Agud ; 
he is painted all over and wears a leaf petticoat 
and a turtle-shell mask. Several masked magur 
(devils) frighten the novices, who are well beaten, 
and are told the dreadful names of the masks. ^ A 
‘wolf’ society among the Nutkas holds initiation 
meetings ; men wearing wolf -masks carry off the 
novices.® 

1 See Webster, op. dt. 

2 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kilste^ 
Jena, 1874, i. 122. 

8 Andree, p. 136 f, 

4 A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speahing Peoples of the Slwoe Coast 
of West Africa^ London, 1894, pp. 93, 107. 

8 B. H. Codrington, in J AI x. [1881] 287 flf. 

®B. Parkinson, im Bismarch'-Arohipel, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 
129-134 ; W. Powell, Wmdenngs in a Wild Country, London, 
1883, pp. 60-66 ; G. Brown, Melomesicms and Polynesians, do. 
1910, p. 60 ff.; Andree, p. 140; H. H. Bonnily, The Western 
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6, The divine mask. — The shaman of N.W. 
America, among the Makahs, has one mask 
for each of his familiar spirits. When giving a 
stance, he puts on a mask and summons the smrit 
with his rattle.^ The Eskimo shamans, in making 
their masks, give exmession to their ideas of the 
spirits represented. Here is a primitive source of 
creative plastic art. The shaman is said to be able 
to see through the animal-mask to the manlike 
face behind.^ In the ritual of ancient Mexico the 
priest wore a mask representing the god.^ On the 
other hand, priests in Nigeria may not wear or 
touch a mask.'* 

From a similar point of view the prot6g6 of a 
guardian spirit wears a mask, when dancing, to 
represent that spirit and identify himself with it.° 
The Monumbo of New Guinea wear masks repre- 
senting guardian spirits, when they appeal to them 
for help, fair weather, and the like, among the 
masks being those of kangaroos, dogs, and casso- 
waries. The masks, when made, are fumigated 
in order to ‘ put life into them.* They are treated 
with respect and addressed as if they were living 
persons.® A man wears a mask representing his 
totem. This practice is common in N. W. America,'^ 
and the belief is that the wearer becomes the 
totem -animal. 

The image of a god may weai a mask j the 
Mexicans placed on the face of certain idols masks 
of a human face cut off from the skull and pre- 
served. They also used elaborate masks with 
pyrites for the eyes, and obsidian and turquoise 
mosaic in hands across the face.® The image of 
the goddess ‘ Our Mother * wore a two-faced mask, 
and Tier priest donned a r^lica of this.® 

7. The death-mask. — In connexion with the 
dead the mask has been exploited along interest- 
ing lines, assisting among other things the art of 
portrait sculpture. Besides the practice of embalm- 
ing or otherwise preserving the heads of dead 
friends or enemies, several peoples have made 
masks of these. One such has been mentioned as 
placed upon the face of a Mexican idol, and there 
is a fine example in the Christy collection in the 
British Museum. In New Britain and elsewhere 
in Melanesia and New Guinea, such masks (skull 
masks) were worn in sacred dances.^® The Mexicans 
also placed painted masks or masks of gold or 
turquoise mosaic on the faces of their dead kings.^^ 
The Aleuts covered the faces of their dead with 
masks. The meaning of the last practice is 
obscure, hut the Aleuts think that it is intended 
to protect the dead against the glances of evil 
spirits. Their practice of wearing masks in certain 
religious dances, so as not to behold the idol round 
which they revolve and whose glance means death, 
may he compared.^® Similarly, among the Guaymis 
of IPanama, during the initiation of young men, 
the women who attend upon them wear masks. 
Basuto girls at puberty wear straw masks, ^ and 
Lillooet girls (British Columbia) wear goat-sldn 
masks at the same period.^® In Mexico, when the 
king was ill, the images of the gods were masked, 
possibly to prevent them from dra^ving away his 

1 Dali, p, 110 : Frazer, ToUmism and Bsnogamy^ iii, 488 f. 
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soul.! Some idea of disguising a person dangerous 
or in danger may be connected with the practice, 
and here the mask is merely a veil. In Siam and 
Cambodia masks of gold were placed on the faces 
of dead kings. The Shans have the same custom, 
using masks of silver or gold.® These cases and 
the next seem to touch upon the idea of a portrait. 
The Egyptian mummy had an artificial face form- 
ing part of the portrait superstructure over the 
corpse. Death-masks proper, of gold, silver, 
bronze, and terra-cotta, have been found in Meso- 
potamia, Phoenicia, the Crimea, Italy, France, the 
Danube valley, and Britain.® The most conspicu- 
ous and complete exam j)les are supplied by Mycenae 
and Rome. In the famous shaft-graves opened at 
Mycense golden masks, ‘clearly portraits,* Avere 
found, corresponding to men ana children. Those 
at least of the latter, being of thin gold leaf, 

‘ must have been moulded with the hand on the 
faces of the dead.* The masks of the men were of 
thicker plate, and had no eye-holes. ‘ The hands 
and feet of the children were also wrapt in gold 
leaf,’ * This suggests that the informing idea was 
similar to that of swathing the dead, painting the 
face, and otherwise decorating, ivhile protecting, 
the corpse. The Roman nohiles kept wax portrait- 
masks of their ancestors in the atnum.^ The dead 
nohilis lay in state for seven days, during which the 
emhalmer {poUinctor) took a mould of the face, 
which he then cast in wax, and painted with the 
natural colours. The mask was placed on the dead 
man’s face, or, in case of putrefaction, on an effigy. 
After the burial the mask was hung in the atrivm, 
possibly fixed on a bust, and under it was a titulm 
giving the name and exploits of the man repre- 
sented. These imagines were connected by lines, 
giving the genealogical succession, and termed 
stemmata. The ius imagimim gave a man the 
right of having his imago carried in the funeral 
train of a descendant. The remarkable custom 
was that a man was followed to his tomb by all his 
ancestors, their masks being worn by persons as 
similar as possible in stature and form, riding in 
chariots. Marcellus was attended by six hundred 
of his forefathers and kin. The xmamnes were 
croAvned with laurel on feast days. By Pliny’s 
time the wax masks were giving way to clipeatm 
imagines i Le. medallions of metal.® 

Since Roman times the method of securing a 

E ortrait by taking a mould of the dead man’s race 
as been continued in the case of great personages. 
This is the ‘ death-mask * of scnlpture. 

8. The dramatic mask. — ^The secret societies 
of N.W. America are, in contrast with those of 
Melanesia and Africa, chiefly concerned with 
dramatic representations. Their ‘ masonic * privi- 
leges are important, hut they exercise little 
authority f in fact, these societies might be^ de- 
scribed as amateur dramatic clubs, with a religious 
setting like that of the mediaeval gilds. Frazer 
describes the institution as ‘a religious drama* 
like that of ancient Greece.'^ Various purposes 
other than that of entertainment are fulfilled by 
the performances *, various, too, are the characters 
represented, according to the constltulion of the 
society, whether totemic or consecrated to guardian 
spirits or otherwise. But the essence of their 
1 GRS^ pt. iL, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 96 n. 

2 J, B. Pallegoix, DeseripUondufopaume Thai ou Siam, Paris, 
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function is pantomime, and the mask is the means 
of impersonation. The masks are made of various 
woods — alder, maple, or cotton-wood; they are 
large and prominent of feature, painted red, black, 
and white. In some of the grotesque sort the eyes 
and jaws are movable, and worked by a string. 
Some are held by means of a mouth-bar. Some 
masks are two-faced, enabling the actor suddenly 
to change his character.^ The masks are sur- 
rounded, as usual, with considerable mystery, and 
are burned or thrown away at the end of the 
season. For their manufacture and use there are 
elaborate rules. No uninitiated person may see 
them being made. Little masks are worn on the 
fingers.® The masks represent human persons — 
mythical, sometimes hideous — or animals. An- 
cestors, spirits, sulid (tutelary spirits), natural 
objects {e.g.i the sun -mask of the Kwakiutl, ‘set 
round with seal’s whiskers, and feathers, which 
gradually expand like a fan ’ ®), animals, and birds 
form the subjects of a remarkably varied collec- 
tion. The Tsimshians have a mask representing 
the thunder-bird, and at the performance mock 
lightning is produced and water is poured from the 
roof on the spectators. Salish masks represent 
the ancestors of the clans, viz. the wolf, owl, frog, 
and coyote. But, since the wearing of a mask is re- 
garded as being unlucky, well-to-do men hire pro- 
fessionals to represent them. This idea may he 
compared with civilized prejudices against the 
actor’s profession. The dances are pantomimic 
representations of the myths stored hy the society, 
and may thus be compared with the magical 
pantomimes of the Australians, intended to en- 
courage the natural processes which they represent, 
and, on the other hand, with the medisevai 
‘morality,’ which was an object-lesson in good 
and evil. The use of the mask ‘ throws a sort of 
mysterious glamour over the performance and at 
the same time allows the actor to remain un- 
known.’^ Apart from entertainment, the panto- 
mimes are performed in honour of dead personages, 
or to bring blessings on a particular man or the 
community. In N. W. Brazil a very pretty panto- 
mime is performed in honour of the dead, at which 

birds and insects of^he forest.®^ "l^ie drama of the 
Pueblo Indians is remarkable ; it has features re- 
sembling those of the morality and the Greek 
drama. Divine beings are the characters repre- 
sented by masked actors. The performances take 
place in the village square, and have (at least as a 
secondary object) the intention of procuring rain, 
good crops, or prosperity m general.* 

The Lamas of Tibet practised a regular religious 
drama, exactly parallel to the European morality 
and mystery \ there were good and evil spirits, a 
protecting deity, men, and animals, and for all 
there were the appropriate masks.^ The Burmese 
drama employed masks for character types such as 
king and minister.® Siamese actors wore paper 
masks, coloured green, red, Mack, or gold. A 
peculiarity was that the wearer did not speak ; the 
parts were spoken by prompters.® Ip Japan the 
dramatic masks of paper or lacquered wood were 
very elaborately artistic, gods, demons, men, and 
animals being represented in masks by good artists.^® 
1 J. Q. Swan, ‘ The Indians of Oape Flattery," m SmitlMoniwa 
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The drama of ancient Athens, both tragic and 
comic, employed the mask, which had been used 
in the old Bacchic mummeries that seem to have 
produced the drama. Previously the mummers 
had smeared their faces with wine or covered them 
with fig-leaves. Similarly, the peasants of Latinm 
wore masks of hark in the Bacchic festivals, ^ The 
dramatic use of masks was first established by 
Thespis, who previously had painted his face with 
white lead or purslane. Linen masks unpainted 
were then adopted ; Choerilus improved them ; 
Phrymclius introduced female masks ; and ^schy- 
1ns added paint and generally fixed their form.® 

The Greek mask was made of linen, or, some- 
times, of cork or wood. It was large (in tragedy) 
to correspond to the superhuman proportions of the 
actors. The onicos {6yKos), a cone-shaped prolonga- 
tion of the upper part of the forehead, added size 
and dignity to the head. The white of the eye 
was painted strongly, hut an aperture was made 
for the actor to see. The mouth was permanently 
opened wide, and the tradition remains, imex- 
plained, that resonance was given to the voice by 
means of the shape of the mask. All that the 
mask aimed at was the hold emphasizing of types ; 
every feature was exaggerated, and in the liuge 
theatres of the Greeks this fact was essential. No 
change of facial expression being possible and the 
finer shades of emotion being excluded, the mask 
prevented any considerable evolution of the psycho- 
logical drama. ‘ It would he difficult to imagine 
the part of Hamlet played in a mask.’® Pollux 
enumerates twenty-eight styles of tragic masks. 
The tyrant’s mask had thick Mack hair and beard 
and wore a frown. The lover’s face was pale.'* 
The comic mask was, in the Old Comedy, the 
portrait of a real person ; when Aristophanes pre- 
sented The Clouds, Socrates stood up in the audi- 
torium to enable the audience to identify the mask 
of his impersonation ; but, when Cleon was to he 
staged, the makers refused to supply a mask, such 
was the fear inspired by the demagogue. In the 
New Comedy of manners types were represented. 
The hot-tempered old father wore a mask with one 
eyebrow drawn up and the other normal ; he ex- 
pressed his changes of temper hy turning this or 
that side.® The Roman drama dispensed with 
masks until the time of Roscius, who is said to 
have introduced them on his own account, being 
ugly and affected with a squint ; hut they had 
always been worn in the old-fashioned Atellance, 
in which an actor, when hissed, was obliged to 
remove his mask.® 

In mediaeval Europe and England the mask was 
used in the folk-drama from which the modem 
drama was evolved. At the Feast of Fools refer- 
ences are made to the wearing of masks through 
the period from A.D. 1200 to 1445.’ The term 
‘ visor ’ was usual for the mask. ‘ Mumming ’ and 
* disguising ’ were terms for the various folk-plays, 
which were often suppressed. ® A side-development 
of this drama, and a new application of the word 
‘mask,’ were made in the ‘masque’ popular in 
Elizabethan times.® 

The theory of Frazer as to the magical and re- 
ligious origin of the drama may be tested hy the 
special case of the mask. He writes : 

1 A. B. Haigh, The Attie Theatre^ Oxford, 1907, p. 239. 

2 16. pp, 289, 242. 

8 See Auli Gell. v. 7, and Smith’s Diet, of Qr, and Rom, 
Antiq 8, s,v, ‘ Persona " ; this term refers to the resonance. 

4 Pollux, On<masticont iv. X88~14l. 

8 Haigh, pp. 262, 264, 

8 Smith’s of Gr. and Rom. AntigJ, s.v, ‘Persona.’ 

7 E. K. Ohamhers, The Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1908, 1. 
891, 

8 Jb. p. 894, Skeat connects the terms * mumming,’ ‘ mummer,’ 
with the Low German Mumme (‘mask’); it is onomatopoeic 
from mvm, mom, used by nurses to frighten or amuse children, 
while pretending to cover the face. 

9i6. p. 400 ff. 
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* Actors sought to draw down blessings on the community by 
mimicking certain powerful superhuman beings and in their 
assumed character working those beneficent miracles which in 
the capacity of mere men they would have confessed themselves 
powerless to effect.’' i 

The mimetic magical ceremonies of the Central 
Australian natives axe a strong piece of evidence 
in favour of this view, but it seems more probable 
that the native mimetic instinct expressed itself 
first with no particular purpose, being la ter applied 
to various magical or religious aims. It is impos- 
sible to prove that the earliest masks or even face- 
paints represented anything but fanciful characters 
of merely dramatic import.® The instinctive delight 
in personal disguise is a universal element in all the 
applications of the mask, and is repeated to-day in 
the custom of civilized peoples of wearing a mask 
on the upper part of the face at fancy-dress balls, 
which reproduce the barbaric entertainments of 
lower cultures. The burglar’s mask is another 
modern reproduction of the idea of disguise, but 
employed for utilitarian purposes. 

9. The swinging mask.— Cases have been cited 
of the mask being separated from its wearer and 
becoming more or less of an idol. The ancient 
Italian oscilla are an interesting parallel. These 
were miniature masks in wax, marble, or terra- 
cotta, and apparently wool, which were hung up 
on trees at agricultural festivals, and allowed to 
swing in the wind.® The intention may have been 
magical, to make the crops or vines grow, by dis- 
seminating magical force, by swinging higli,^ or 
by the virtue 01 movement. 

10. Masks in metaphor and history,— Many 
obvious metaphors have been inspired by the mask, 
which need not be recapitulated. In history the 
Faux Visages, a section of the Ghibelline faction 
in the 13th cent., otherwise the Moscarati, are 
curiously repeated in name by the ^ False Faces’ 
secret society of the Iroquois.® *The man in the 
iron-mask’ is a historic mystery illustrating the 
permanent fascination of this element of applied 
psychology. 

Litbratcrk.— T his is fully given in the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

MASS.— See Eucharist. 

MA§$EBHAH.— In the OT mmehhdh 
denotes a standing-stone, stele, obelisk, or pillar, 
sometimes conceived as being an abode of spirit or 
deity. The name is derived from 3st3, ‘ to set up ’ 
(Phoen. nasD, ‘tombstone ’ ; Arab, nmb, pi. an§al ; 
Aram. 3'w ; Syr. prop, name Nisibis ; Palmyrene 
(«)3SD). The ma^sebhdh is referred to as a heathen 
symbol of the Canaanites (Ex 23®^ E, 34^® J, Bt 7® 
12®), and as an adjunct to a temple of Baal (2 K 3® 
10®®** ). It is frequently conjoined with an dshBrdht 
which was primarily a sacred tree and later a 
stump or post (1 K 14®®, 2 K 17^® 18^ 23^^). Ma$~ 
^bhdth and dsh^m were so frequent that it could 
be said that they might be found ‘ upon every high 
hill, and under every green tree’ (2 K 17^)- The 
word ma^^ehhdh is used to describe sacred stones 
in connexion with an altar (Ex 24* E [erected by 
Moses], Hos 3* 10^**, Is 19^® [without condemnation, 
the article being considered usual in Hebrew 
worsliipl). The strong pillars of Tyre doomed to 
destruction are called nmsfhhdth by Ezekiel (26^^), 
and Jeremiah (43^®) uses the same term for the 
Egyptian obelisks at Heliopolis, The use of 
ma§§ebh6th is strictly forbidden to Israelites by the 

1 pt. vi, The Scapegoat^ p. 876 ; of, the custom of wear- 
ing maelcB represeutmg the animals about to be hunted. This 
may have an obviously utilitarian origin ^all, p. 107, n.). 

a See the collection in the Qodeffroy Mueeum, and J. D. E, 
Schmel* and R. Krause, Die ethiiiographwch-anthropol<^che 
Abt&Utmg dm Mtmeurtt Gfod$^opm Mm^rg^ Hamburg, 1881. 

8 Q. E, Manndin, in Smith’s of Cit. and Mom. Antxq.^^ 
Oscilla.' 

^ pt. ili, The Dying God, London, Ifill, p, 283. 

l^DaU;5.144. 


Deuteronomic code and in the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 26^), and the editor of the books of Kings 
estimates their character in the light of this pro- 
hibition. The earlier writers, especially E and 
Hosea, see no harm in these stones ; but the teach- 
ing of the other prophets of the Sth cent, evoked 
an aversion, and Hezekiah, Josiah, and Deutero- 
nomy insist on their destruction. Later writers, 
such as P, consider the altar a divinely authorized 
instrument of worship, and they scruple to describe 
the patriarchs as having anything to do with the 
ma§§ebhdhy representing them as making altars 
(cf. LXX Ex 24*, substituting ‘stones,’ for 
Hebrew monotheism, when fully developed, 
denuded sun and moon of their ancient divinity 
(Gn ‘The heaven is my throne, and the 

earth is ray footstool : what manner of house will 
ye build unto me ? ’ (Is 66^). At such a period in 
Hebrew thought there was no longer any super- 
stitious regard for stones, cairns, cromlechs, or 
menhirs. 

Stones are used with no occult associations. 

Samuel commemorates a victory by setting up a stone ■which 
he called Eben-ezer (1 S 713) j the Temple has two pillars, Jachin 
and Boaz, set up in the porch (1 K 73i) ; inscriptions are re- 
corded on stone (Dt 272f, Ex 34i [the Ten Words]); Rachel’s 
grave is marked by a stone (Gn 8530) ; Absalom in nis lifetime 
rears a pillar, called a ‘ hand,’ to perpetuate his memory (2 S 
1818 ) ; an agreement between Jacob and Laban (Gn Sl^s-^) as to 
the boundary between them is marked by a stone and cairn 
(gaie'Sdh, * cairn of witness 

When men sought an enduring memorial, when 
they wished to make the deity the protector of a 
covenant, they often chose some form of stone as 
an emblem of the divine presence, Something 
more than this is indicated in a few instances. 

Jacob set up a stone for a ma^i^Bbhdh, poured oil upon the 
top of it, and called it Beth-el (Gn 2818'29 ; Qn 861* adds that 
Jacob poured a drink-offering thereon). As the ma^^hh&h is 
found wsociated with altars and dshirdh figures in religious 
centres, Jacob’s ceremony implies more than It states, Joshua 
sets up a stone saying, * This stone shall be a witness against 
us ; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord which he spake 
unto us ’ (Jos 2437 E). The use of unhewn stones for an altar 
(Ex 2025, Dt 275f^, Jos 881) betrai-^s the feeling that the chisel 
would offend the ntimen In the stone. 

I Semitic and other parallels show that such 
instances are surviving specimens of an elaborate 
system of stone-worship. The ma§§ebkdh is found 
in the cognate languages, and denotes ‘ lapides qui 
divi dicuntur ’ (Lampndius), Among the primitive 
Arabs ‘ the nu^h serves as an altar, the victim’s blood 
is smeared over it ; hence the name gharly. It is, 
however, more than an altar, it represents the god- 
head’ (J. Wellhausen, Beste arab. Meidentumes, 
Berlin, 1887, p. 99). Herodotus (iii. 8) describes 
Arabs making a covenant. 

An umpire dro.ws blood with a sharp stone from the hand of 
each of the two persons making the contract, and with part of 
their gannents he smears the blood on seven stones placed 
between thena, invoking Orotal and AlUat. Herodotus might 
have added that the parties tasted each other’s blood (W. B. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage, London, 1907, p. 66 ff,). 

The Canaanite high-place discovered at Gezer 
reveals the conspicuous place assigned to standing- 
stones in the cult of Palestine before the Hebrew 
occupation (E. A. S, Macalister, Ba^amtion of 
Gemty London, 1912). Phcmiidlan coins and 
temples confirm the sanctity of the stone column, 
and the Greek name /^airuXos, jBcstriJXmr, appears to 
be derived from Beth-el. 

‘ Theophrastus, in the 4tb oentuiy »,a, depicts the supersti- 
tious Greece passing the anointed stones in the streets, taking 
out his phial and pouring oU on them, falling on bis knees to 
adore, and going his way^ {JPC^ il. 166). 

Traces of like practice are recorded down to the 
jiresent day. A full description of ‘a shrine of 
pre-lslamic stone-worship ’ with a ritual preserving 
pre-histoiic customs in a Turkish village 01 
Macedonia is given by A, J. Evans in his ‘ h'Ween* 
sean Tree and Pillar Cult’(/H6^ xxL [1901] 99 E). 
It is due to prophetic intolerance of t)ie irrational 
and immoral that so slight traces ef lithalatry 
remain in the OT. 
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‘What mean ye by these stones?’ asked the 
Hebrews ; ratio m obscuro, answered Tacitus. Xo 
seek one principle consistently a]^lied is as hope- 
less in custom as in a language. S’ eehng,^ variable 
and indifierent to logic, determines usage in regard, 
to sacred stones. Mountains have inspired awe 
and afiection-*e.pr., Olympus, Fujiyama, Hermon, 
Horeb, Smai-and it has been suggested that the 
sacred pillar is a little model of the Holy HiH. 
Meteorites have been found and treasured ; and, 
if the host of heaven received adoration, any frag- 
ment coining on a path of light, like a falling star, 
or supposed to be sent amid thunder and. lightning 
would command devotion (cf. Diana of the 
Ephesians and the image which fell down from 
Jupiter [Ac 192“^] ,* ^o^ivSKlov in Damascenus, quoted 
by Photius [a.d. 8503, 3426, 26 ; 348<x, 28 n 

the Ka'ba at Mecca, as R. Burton thinks [Filgrim- 
age to EUMedinah and Meccahy London, 1893, ii. 
300 f.], retaining its sanctity in spite of Islam). 
Moreover, the shadow of a pillar is a clue to the 
movement of the sun and the regulation of the 
calendar. The structures at Stonehenge ‘ had for 
the most part an astronomical use in connexion 
with religious ceremonials’ (N. Lockyer, Nature, 
Ixxiii. [1905-06] 153 ; see also series of Notes on 
Stonehenge, tb. Ixxii. [1905] 32, 246, 270, Ixxiii. 
224). The same conclusion is maintained with 
regard to the standing-stones of Stenness in Orkney 
by M. Spence {Scottish Review , xxii. [1893] 401-417). 
The late Hebrew term nuoa, rendered uniformly 
‘sun-images ’in RV (Ezk Lv 26®^ Is 27^, 

2 Ch W [cf. 14®] 34^- probably represents the 
maqsebJidh with solar associations. Palestine had 
a human past before the Hebrews entered it. The 
stone-tables (dolmens) occurring in hundreds 
suggested imitation ; the menhirs to the east of 
the Jordan served as prototypes of the massebhdh. 
Of the more obvious influences specified by the 
Biblical writers the commemoration of the dead 
has always been the strongest inspiration. 

Cup-markings on the massehhdh or on adjoining 
altars are not infrequent (cf. art. CuP- AND Ring- 
MARKINGS). On an altar they are supposed to 
receive the blood of the victim; on a tombstone 
they would serve for food and drink offered to the 
dead, although a plain Turk explained the hollows 
on tombstones as meant to gather water for the 
birds. The cups are sometimes in the side, not on 
the upper surface of the stone ; and they may be 
arranged in the shape of a horse-shoe. Cup-mark- 
ings are held to he inconsistent with the purpose 
of the pillar in one case at Gezer, and the situa- 
tion showed that the cups and pillar had not 
originated at the same period (FEFSt xxxvi. 
[1904] 112 f . ). The cupped stone is cited to explain 
Zee 3® : ‘ Behold the stone that I have set before 
Joshua ; upon one stone are seven eyes : behold, I 
will engrave the graving thereof, saith the Lord 
of hosts, and I will remove the iniquity of that 
land in one day,’ 

An article by B. D. Eerdmans (in JBL xxx. 
[1911] 109-113), entitled ‘The Sepulchral Monu- 
ment “ Ma§sebah,” ’ has revived discussion on the 
meaning of the pillars. 

*The ma§i$ebah is easily explained as a house for the soul. 
Therefore the name of the deceased person is inscribed upon 
It 5 and the monument itself is called “ soul.” The male form 
was chosen for the graves of men, the female form for the 
graves of women ’ (p. US). 

This result has, with some reservations, been ap- 
proved by E, Sellin, who adds corroborations and, 
in consequence, suggests striking interpretations 
of Is 6” and 61^- (OZZ xi. [1912] 119 tf., 371 ff., 
568 f.). The views of Eerdmans and SeUin are 
strongly contested by K. Budde (i6. 248 ff., 469 ft*.). 
This indication of sex is a welcome improvement 
on the suggestio concupiscentice which prevailed for 
some time. In spite of Herodotus, ii. 106, and 


similar testimony in Lucian, and the phallic 
columns at Gezer and Petra, it appears that this 
was a subsidiary and occasional interpretation of 
the standing-stones. The feeling that the stone 
slab or pillar may serve as a resting-place for the 
soul is supported by the Jewish custom in Onptal 
cemeteries as they are called) of giving 

every individu^ a stone. The inscribed name 
indicates the sex, apart from a special shape of the 
stone. The tombstone of a Rabbi or of a person 
who died of cholera has a distinctive shape. 

Literature. — In addition to sources cited in the art. see 
W. Baudissin, art. ‘Malsteine,’ m PME^ for mam works since 
1686 ; P. Thomsen, Kompendiiimder palastinischen AlteHu^^ 
kunde, Tubmgen, 1913, contains references to recent periodical 
literature. D. M. KAY. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. — See Em- 
ployers, Employment. 

MATERIALISM. — Materialism is one of 
several types of metaphysical theory concerning 
the nature and number of the ultimate principles 
to he assumed in order to explain the universe. 
Dualism (g'.v.) asserts that two independent prin- 
ciples must he presupposed, viz. mind and matter. 
JV&nism (g.v.)— in the qualitative sense— regards 
these two principles as simply modes or aspects of 
one ultimate. Monism— in the quantitative sense 
—is opposed to dualism in regarding one principle 
as sufficient. There are two kinds of such monistic 
theory : spiritualism, which affirms mind or spirit 
to be the only ultimate reality, and materialism, 
which makes the same assertion of matter. Thus, 
according to the doctrine of materialism, extended, 
impenetrable, eternally self-existent matter, sus- 
ceptible of motion, is the one fundamental con- 
stituent of the universe ; mind or consciousness is 
hut a mode or a property of such matter, and 
psychical processes are reducible to physical. More 
precisely, there are three kinds of metaphysical 
' materialism, thus described by Kiilpe {Introd* to 
; Fhilosophy, Eng. tr., p. 117) : material- 

ism, which makes mind an attribute of matter; 
causal ...» which makes it an effect of matter ; 
and equative . . ., which looks upon mental pro- 
cesses as really material in character.’ 

I. History. — The atomism of Leucippus and 
Democritus is the earliest example of materialistic 
theory. According to these philosophers, the 
physical world is composed of invisible material 
particles, and mind is made up of similar atoms, 
smaller, rounder, smoother, and more mobile. 
The theory reduced all qualitative difl'erences to 
quantitative (of size, form, arrangement), banished 
final cause or intelligent purpose from the world, 
denied the immortality of the soul, and interpreted 
the universe only in terms of mechanism and fixed 
law. The last element in early ^ Greek atomism 
does not necessarily presuppose or involve material- 
istic theory, though Lange, the historian of materi- 
alism, seems to see in it the chief virtue of early 
materialistic speculation. The theory of Leucippus 
and Democritus was developed by Epicurus and 
Lucretius, with certain modifications. 

At the beginning of the modern period the early 
Greek materialism was revived by P. Gassendi, who, 
however, deprived it of metaphysical significance 
by reconciling it with belief in God as Creator of 
the atoms. T. Hobbes, at the same time, taught 
a similar view, so that, though the tone of his 
philosophioal system is materialistic, he cannot be 
called a thoroughgoing materialist. He strongly 
insisted that all that exists is body or matter, and 
that motion is the only kind of change in the uni- 
verse. Gradually developing in England, material- 
ism perhaps reached its climax in the writings of 
the French Epoyclopeedists after science 

had revealed how closely psychical states and 
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mental development depend on the body. P, H, 
D. Holbach’s Systdme de la nature, (Londonj 1770), 
which rejects every form of spiritualism and super- 
naturalism, marks the culmination of this move- 
ment of thought. 

Nearer to our own time materialism appeared, 
as a reaction from post-Kantian idealism, with 
renewed energy in Germany, K. 0, Vogt, J. Mole- 
schott, and L. Buchner being its leading exponents 
at about the middle of the 19th century. Their 
writings, though evincing — for the first time, per- 
haps, in the historjr of materialism — some sense of 
the need of an epistemological foundation for a 
metaphysic whicn resolves mental process into 
material, reveal great crudity of thought and 
knowledge in this connexion, and in spite of their 
pojjularity are of no philosophical worth to an age 
which is careful and critical as to epistemological 
presuppositions, especially such as are involved in 
the physical sciences. Description of physical and 
even mental processes, in the language of materi- 
alism, is easier to science ; and this fact, together 
with the jubilant confidence with which science, 
flushed with many successes, over-hastily exagger- 
ated its own scope and functions a generation ago, 
accounts for the materialistic colouring which 
many generalizations of natural knowledge have 
received — a colouring which has often been taken 
by students of the physical sciences, unpractised 
in philosophical reflexion and criticism, for an 
essential implication or consequence of scientific 
truth rightly so called. T. Huxley, who on occa- 
sion could teach materialism of the most dogmatic 
kind, and in another mood would capitulate to 
spiritualism, sought permanent refuge in agnosti- 
cism ; and, since his earlier and more militant 
essays, materialism has found no literary champion 
among British scientists. In dogmatic form it is 
to be found to-day, perhaps, only in the literature 
of secularist ‘free’ thought. Even the monism 
of E. Haeckel, which is materialism in all but its 
name, awakens no enthusiasm among scientific 
students in Britain ; it is rightly regarded as in- 
volving an obsolete standpoint which science, 
more silent and cautious — ^if not more critical— 
than formerly, has left behind. 

2 . The attractiveness and plausibility of materi- 
alism, — The chief outbursts of materialistic meta- 
physic have coincided with occasions of renewed 
interest in, or remarkable progress of, physical 
science. The emergence of this tendency to regard 
the world as fundamentally material, at successive 
epochs in the history of thought, is evidence that 
materialism strongly commends itself ^ to naany 
minds, especially to those whose studies chiefly 
lie in the sphere of the physical sciences. 

There are many reasons for the attractiveness of 
materialism as a metaphysical theory or view-of- 
the-world to such minds, and the view possesses 
great plausibility when it is contemplated from 
the epistemological standpoint which the natural 
sciences, as well as the philosophy of common 
sense or ordinary social intercourse, take for 
granted. These reasons may now be specified, 
and the assumed theory* of knowledge whence 
they derive their plausibili^ examined. 

One reason why, as H* ELflftding says {FrohUms 
of Philosophy t New York, 1905, p. 140), ‘ever and 
again essays are made in the materialistic direc- 
tion, although— since the advent of the critical 
philosophy— not with such dogmatic assurance 
as formerly,’ is that our knowledge of matter, its 
changes and its properties, is ^ so much greater, 
and so much more easy to obtain, than our know- 
ledge of mind. Psychology is a comparatively 
young science. In so far as it embraces psycho- 
physics and is pursued in its relation to physiology, 
even psychology deals with matter rather than 


with mind. And in so far as it is pursued by the 
analjrtic method— the only truly psychological one 
— it is a study beset with enormous difficulties. 
Moreover, such psychological knowledge as is 
forthcoming and established is rarely studied by 
the investigator of phy’sical phenomena, so that 
he proceeds in abstraction from essential elements 
involved in every ‘ objective ’ fact that he examines 
and classifies. Psychology, again, more immedi- 
ately^ involves metaphysics, which for the most 
part is as yet disputed ground. Lastly, the physi- 
cal sciences owe much of their prestige to the fact 
that they are based on measurement, and, being 
thus quantitative, are capable of mathematiciu 
treatment, whereas in psychology (of the pure or 
analytic kind) measurement is out of the question. 

The physical sciences, again, impress us with 
their connectedness. The connectedness of the 
material world exercises an overwhelming power 
on our minds, and especially upon the imagination. 
Mind, on the other hand, is discontinuous ; it is 
known only in the form of individual minds ; and 
these minds are not known, as yet, with anything 
like certainty, to communicate with each other 
through any other medium than that of matter. 
Further, we know minds only in connexion with 
bodies or material organisms, and, so far as observa- 
tion goes, we have no knowledge of mind existing 
independently of body, though— again, so far as 
observation goes — it seems that most material 
‘things’ exist without mind. Science teaches us 
also of the past history of a material world which 
existed for ages before organic beings, which alone 
experience enables us certainly to endow with 
minds, could exist upon it. Yet more impressive 
is the array of facts furnished by physiology, com- 
parative anatomy and psychology, and pathology 
as to the concomitance of psychical processes with 
physical, their dependence on material phenomena 
such as the functioning of the brain, the correlation 
of mental development throughout the animal 
kingdom with organization and complexity of 
brain-structure, the effects upon mind of injury or 
disease in brain tissue, and so forth. Thus a very 
strong, clear, and convincing case for the priority 
of matter to mind, and fon the dependence of tlie 
mental on the material, is presented by science ; 
and there is much to suggest that consciousness 
is a property, and, indeed, a product or an effect, 
of matter or material process. The progress of 
science would seem, as Huxley put it, to have 
meant the extension of mechanical law and the 
realm of matter, and the concomitant banishment 
of spirit and spontaneity from the universe, and 
to afford as good ground for asserting mental 
henomena to be effects of material as for asserting 
eat to be due to physical causes. 

Moreover, it may be added, it is impossible to 
invalidate this coherent and cumulative argument 
for materialism from the standpoint of the physi- 
cal sciences. No countercase can be made, for 
instance, out of the fact, if it be a fact, that to 
some mental events no correlated material changes 
within the brain have been discovered ; for future 
research may possibly discover them, and it is 
precarious to stake our metaphysical theory on 
aps in scientific knowledge. Nor can materialism 
e refuted by saying that thought, or conscious- 
ness in general, is unlike other activities or pro- 
perties of matter. Heat, light, sound, and ^eo- 
tricity are qualitatively diffierent, yet all of them 
are properties of matter or of ether possessing 
some of the characteristics of matter. It is a 
baseless dogma that the effect must resemble the 
cause, so long as we refer to phenomenal causes 
and effects. Science, in its more abstract develop- 
ments, does indeed reduce aU diversity to quanti- 
tative difference, all causality to identity, so that 
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heat, light, electricity, etc., are resolved into 
motions of matter — i,e. of extended and inert sub- 
stance ; but at this level of analysis consciousness, 
looked upon as one kind of phenomenon among 
others, and regarded from the purely or abstractly 
objective point of view adopted by science, might 
similarly be held capable of resolution into physi- 
cal antecedents. Perhaps the most that can he 
urged, from this epistemological standpoint, in 
opposition to materialism, is that the adoption of 
it as metaphysical truth would ^involve us in ab- 
solute scepticism, and therefore in doubt as to the 
validity of materialism. Por, if thoughts and all 
other modes of being conscious are produced by 
material causes, and their co-existences and se- 
quences are mechanically determined (so that all 
purposiveness is excluded), there would seem to be 
no reason for believing that any of our thoughts 
and judgments, even concerning matter, are true. 
This argument should suffice to dispose of the 
dogmatic certainty of materialism, though not 
necessarily of the possibility of its (indemonstrable) 
truth. That material change, while ever pursuing 
the sole path of least resistance, should throw on 
psychical epi-phenomena, the connexion of which 
is that of logical sequence, is a possibility with 
which the materialist must be credited, and to 
which, perhaps, liis opponent will allow him to be 
welcome. A similar crux which materialism has 
to encounter is the order in the universe. If there 
be enough disorder to disturb the equanimity of 
the spiritualist and to put the theist in a difficulty, 
there is surely too much order in the world to 
allow the materialist to feel at home there. 

3, Refutation of materialism. — But there are 
more telling arguments against a materialistic 
metaphysic than any of those hitherto mentioned. 
They emerge only when the question of the episte- 
mological standpoint of physical science is raised, 
and the first principles and presuppositions of such 
knowledge are exposed to the searching light of 
criticism. 

When science boasts of the ‘objectivity’ of its 
knowledge, it does not merely imply possession of 
knowledge (concerning fact) such as is universal, 
or capable of being common to all subjects — which 
is a perfectly legitimate contention; it further 
drops out of sight altogether, as convenient or 
essential to its own practical procedure, all refer- 
ence to the subject of such knowledge, or to the 
subjective elements which are essential to the very 
existence of knowledge at all, and which survive 
in some form even when science has developed its 
abstractive processes to the furthest limit. Rightly 
reQogniidng that any object of universal human 
experience, such as the sun, is ‘ independent ’ of 
any individual subject’s consciousness, we are often 
apt to speak as if such an object were similarly 
independent of the experience of human subjects 
collectively — ^which is a very difierent matter. 
The phenomena which science studies are not in- 
deed the objects of individual experience, the nature 
of which— in complete isolation from intercourse 
with other individuals’ experience— we can only 
guess or reconstruct in part ; but they are the sum 
of objective elements common to many individual 
experiences. Consciousness of an object which, is 
not owned, ^ a cognition which is nobody’s, a pheno- 
menon which does not appear to some subject — 
these things are impossible, inconceivable, and 
meaningless. Knowledge, moreover, as distin- 
guished from pure passive sensation (if there he 
such a thing in reality), reveals the work of sub- 
jective activity and creative elaboration j and the 
more generalized and abstract the principles of 
theoretical science become, the more, and not the 
less, of this teleological ^ or subjective shaping, 
guided by interests, ends, and purposes, do they 


disclose. Thus, to consider the ‘objects’ of uni- 
versal experience as entirely sundered from, or 
independent of, all subjects, to regard the pheno- 
mena of science as the phenomena per se, however 
convenient and harmless it may he for purposes 
of ordinary discourse and practical scientific in- 
vestigation and description, is epistemologically 
false, or, rather, nonsensical. Yet it is precisely 
by the erection of this colloquial fiction into an 
epistemological principle that materialism and all 
kindred forms of thought obtain a fixed founda- 
tion. Experience — the only ultimate datum, the 
one thing which cannot he doubted or explained 
away without involving the assertion of its reality 
— ^is always essentially a duality in unity, sub- 
jective and objective ; either aspect without the 
other is an impossibility. Science can ignore — so 
long as it confines itself to its own business — the 
one element in experience, the subjective, though 
of course its whole procedure involves subjective 
activity ; and it ignores it so completely that its 
students have sometimes come to look upon what 
they have agreed to leave out of sight (it being 
none of their business) as non-existent. Objects 
come to be talked of as if they were really subject- 
less ; their independence, their priority, their ex- 
clusive reality come to be affirmed. The scientist, 
leaving himself out of account at the beginning, 
cannot discover himself at the end ; he is thus led 
to think that his own mind, which has largely 
shaped his phenomena and made them what they 
are for him, is hut an illusion, an effect, an epi- 
phenomenon, a shadow cast by the machinery that 
he is engaged in contemplating. It is small 
wonder that, when science, without raising the 
previous question as to the nature of experience 
and the implications and presuppositions or know- 
ledge, sets out in quest of a metaphysio, it should 
land m materialism. It is just as natural that, 
setting out forearmed with knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the science of knowledge, it should come, 
when it seeks a metaphysic at all, to adopt the 
opposite creed of spiritualism. 

Once, then, the materialist is allowed the right 
to talk of objects without implicated subjects, of 
‘purely objective’ facts, of phenomena he 
can proceed to lay before us an array of imposing 
facts and arguments which, from the standpoint 
conceded to him, are as irrefutable as they are im- 
pressive. But, once the epistemological assump- 
tion that objects, as known to us, can exist to be 
known independently of all lexperiencing subjects 
is shown to be impossible, the tables are turned. 
Not only do the arguments in (^^uestion lose all 
their apparent force, but consciousness, which 
materialism would resolve into an epi-phenomenal 
effect or property of self-existent matter, is seen to 
be the primary reality, and matter as we know it is 
shown^ to be a conceptual construction of mind. 
Materialism, we conclude, misunderstands human 
experience, in which subjective and objective form 
one whole, while they are gradually differentiated 
only through increasingly complicated processes of 
conceptual distinction. The objective, moreover, 
is not to be identified with the material, as if these 
were convertible terms. Matter is a conceptual 
abstraction from experience, and so cannot be 
taken for the ground or source thereof. Atoms, 
again, are only fi^rative ideas ; and that they 
have to be endowed with the very attributes which, 
in gross matter, they were invented to explain, if 
not indeed , with attributes that contradict all 
observation, is a sufficient warning against adop- 
tion of the naively realistic view that they are 
corporeal or material particles. 

, Materialism also involves the old and obsolete 
assumption that the so-called secondary characters 
of matber (colour, tone, odour, etc.) are fundamen- 
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tally different from the so-called primary (extension, 
impenetrahility, etc.). It was one of u. Berkeley’s 
great contributions to philosophy to show that this 
distinction is untenable. The secondary qualities 
of matter have been generally admitted to be ‘ in 
our mind’ and not *in matter.’ But on closer 
examination it is to be seen that the primary 
qualities are in precisely the same case. Our idea 
of extension, for instance, is gained only through 
touch or sight j and the perceived ‘ size ’ of a body 
depends on our distance from it. That a material 
object is of the same size, though at one time it 
may appear larger and at another smaller to a 
percipient, is an inference, and involves the revision 
of the evidence of our senses by reasoning. The 
extension which we attribute to a physical object, 
then, is inferred, and not perceived, extension; 
and, if we abstract from our idea of extension the 
sensation-elements supplied by touch or sight, 
nothing remains. Therefore matter possesses ex- 
tension no more than it possesses colour, except as 
perceived by our minds. If, then, there be any- 
thing at all (which Berkeley denied) other than 
our minds and the direct action of God upon them 
which causes the sensations whence our idea of 
extension (or any other quality of matter) is 
derived, it is obvious that this something cannot 
be matter as it is perceived. There may be what 
J. S. Mill called a ‘ permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion ’ independent of us, whose esse is not per dpi ; 
but, if there be, it is an entity wholly different 
from the * matter ’ of physical science and common 
sense, and, for all we know, may just as aptly be 
described as mind or spirit, we can, therefore, 
without self-contradiction ascribe our sensations 
to God (Berkeley) or to other spiritual existences 
(pluralism) j but we cannot ascribe them to matter 
as perceived. Either of the views just mentioned 
would explain our experience; and, unless we 
ascribe our sensations to the influence of other 
spiritual existences endowed with ‘being for self,’ | 
we cannot but assume, with Berkeley, that the 
noumenal matter, the substratum of sensations, the 
substance which constitutes the permanent possi- 
bility of sensation, is but a medium or means 
existing solely for our sakes, and one which, from 
a theist’s point of view, must seem superfluous. 
The concept of matter, then, is built on the basis 
of sense-impressions ; and materialism uses this 
manifestly conceptual construction to explain the 
origin of sense-impressions. It thus seeks to 
derive the underived from the derived. 

There are several other inconsistencies involved 
in materialistic doctrine, one or two of which may 
briefly be mentioned. Materialism implies that 
everything which happens and is accompanied by 
consciousness of its happening would happen equally 
well without consciousness ; or, in other words, 
that consciousness makes no difference to the 
course of the world, But, if so, it is difficult, on 
the theory of evolution by survival of the fittest, 
which is the current scientific explanation of the 
origin and permanence of every organ and every 
function, as well as of every individual organism 
and every species, to account for the emergence, 
and still more for the development, of mind. 
Materialism, again, of the more thoroughgoing 
type, regards consciousness as the product or effect 
of matter, while cherishing tlie principle of ex nihilo 
nihil Jit in its application to what physicists call 
^ energy.’ The law of the Conservation of Energy 
is often held— -though doubtless quite errone- 
ously— to assert that not only is there (quantitative 
equivalence between the energy which, in any 
physical change, disappears in one form and that 
which appears in another, but ^so that the sum- 
total of energy in the universe is constant. The 
latter, and illegitimate, part of the generalization 


has been a tenet of materialists ; and it is difficult 
to reconcile it with their assertion that mental 
phenomena are caused by material. For in every 
such production of consciousness a disappearance 
of physical energy should take place, unless energy 
is also attributable to consciousness. The last 
view is so objectionable on many grounds to 
materialists, partly because it opens the possibility 
that mind can produce physic^ effects, that they 
have avoided working it out. Lastly, it is generally 
admitted that materialism cannot explain even 
the simplest type of conscious process. The dijffi- 
culty of conceiving how a sensation or a feeling 
could be the necessary consequence or effect of 
motion in matter or mass-points, and of imagining 
how mathematical physics would cope with such 
a possibility, is overwhelming ; and, of course, it 
has never been faced. 

4. Recent substitutes for materialisms hylozo- 
ism. — It is not surprising, under the pressure of 
all these difficulties and in the light of the self- 
criticism to which the structure of physical science 
has of late been subjected, that materialism should 
at the present time be a practically abandoned 
philosophical theory. Useful as a method, it is 
wanting as a metaphysic ; and representatives of 
natural science with a leaning towards metaphysical 
speculation and a preference for materialistic ter- 
minology adopt in its stead a monism which has 
much in common with the ancient doctrine of 
hylozoism, according to which all matter is not inert 
— as mathematical physics asserts for its necessary 
postulate— but living. Thus J. Tyndall was willing 
to endow primordial matter with ‘ the promise and 
otency of life ’ ; and W. K. Clifford, in his * mind- 
ust’ hypothesis, and Haeckel, in his imaginative 
theory of atoms indwelt by rudimentarysouls, go yet 
further, and couple hylozoism with pan-psychism. 

Hylozoism is as ancient as the Ionian school of 
Greek philosophy, and was taught in a crude form 
by Thales. The Stoic doctrine of a world-soul is 
another form of it, revived and developed by several 
thinkers in the period of the Renaissance (Para- 
celsus, Telesio, Bruno, etc.). Hylozoism reappears 
again in the writings of the Cambridge Piatonists 
(^.^j.), as well as in the speculations of philosophers 
such as J. B. Robinet and G. T. Eechner; and 
pan-psychism— the view that all matter is psychical 
or has a psychical aspect — which was held by 
Spinoza ( ‘ omnia qnamvis diversis gradibus animata’ 
IMhics, ii. prop. xiii. note]) and Leibniz, is common 
to the numeious advocates whom pluralism finds 
at the present day. It is doubtful whether hylozo- 
ism, with its assertion that all matter is organized 
or living, can he maintained without the rorther 
assumption of pan-psycliism, that the real elements 
of the world, and all that we call ‘ things,’ are 
psychical entities endowed with * being for self ’ ; 
and. indeed, many writers seem to use the term 
‘ hylozoism ’ as if it included the latter doctrine. 
But, without this added implication, and taken in 
the etymological sense alone, hylozoism involves 
the repudiation of most of the consequences drawn 
from ngid materialism. For it denies the inertia 
of matter and the statement thai motion is exclu- 
sively caused by external forces, crediting material 
bodies with capacity for self-movement, and re- 
garding life as an inherent or essential property 
of all matter as such. Thus, as Kant saw, hylozo- 
ism is the death-blow to science—* science ’being 
understood, as Kant understood it, to mean a 
priori pure or mathematical physics. The latter 
kind or knowledge being assumed by Kant to be 
necessary and universal, lie could write thus : 

‘The of EVing matter csannot even he Ijbonght ; 

its concept involves a contradicstion he<sau8e Ufelessnesi^ 
conatlttth^ the ©ssentM character of naatter* (JKritik ctfJuAg- 
menu tr. J. H. Bernard, London, 1892, p. 80i). | 
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While Kant thus saw that hylozoism meant 
niin to science in so far as it involves the calcula- 
hility (by an intelligence higher than ours, though 
strictly finite like that imagined by Laplace) of 
all past and future states of the worla frona a 
sufficient knowledge of the position and motion 
of each of its mass-points at any given moment, 
modern upholders of the mind-stufi* hypothesis, 
and of Haeckel’s hylozoistie or pan-psychic theory, 
have not been so clear-sighted. They would retain 
materialism, for all intents and purposes, while 
changing its name. Qualitative monism is,^ indeed, 
in all its forms a position of unstable equilibrium ; 
or, to change the metaphor, it is a half-way house 
(for temporary lodging) between materialism and 
spiritualism. And, as retreat upon materialism 
becomes more and more impossible, as hylozoism 
is seen to possess greater capacity to explain 
actuality than the doctrine of dead and absolutely 
inert matter, and as, finally, life means the power 
to act or change according to an internal principle, 
while only one such principle is known to us — i.e. 
thought, together with feeling, desire, and will, 
which depend npon it — ^itwill doubtless come to 
be more and more plainly seen that the implica- 
tions of natural science are not materialistic but 
spiritualistic. 

Litbraturb.-— F, A Langre, History of Matenahsimy Eng. 
tr., London, 1877-81 ; R. Flint, AntHJieistiG Thtones, Edin- 
burgh, 1879; F. Paulsen, Evnleitung in die Philosophies 
Berlin, 1893 ; J Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticisin^s London, 
1907 (for epistemological questions involved); 0. Kiilpe, In- 
troduction to Philosophy s Eng. tr., do. 1897. 

F. B. Tennant. 

MATERIALISM (Chinese). — Chinese religion 
and philosophy have been declared by many writers 
to be materialistic ; one of them ^ went even so far 
as to regard materialism as a special creed taking 
rank with Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
This view implies a misconception of materialism ; 
a philosopher who does not believe in a personal 
God, or who assigns to a Supreme Being a sub- 
stantial body, is not a materialist. Materialism 
assumes matter to be the only basis of reality. 
This is ‘cosmological materialism,* to be distin- 
guished from ‘ ethical materialism,’ which sees the 
aim of life in egotism, pleasure, and sensuality. 
Both are to be round in China, but they are not 
at the root of her great religious systems, although 
materialistic tendencies may be found occasionally. 
Nobody will seriously think of imputing material- 
ism to the Buddhist faith, which teaches that the 
visible world is nothing but a semblance, a vision 
without any reality. Taoism takes a similar 
view-point : there exists nothing except Tao, the 
Absolute, a supernatural, incomprehensible entity. 
But how about Confucianism, which has often been 
described^ as materialistic ? 

Confucius himself o'vvned to a ‘benevolent ag- 
nosticism,’ declining all metaphysical speculations, 
but was not averse to popular beliefs and customs. 
To a disciple asking him about death he replied, 
‘ While you do not know life, how can you biow 
about death?’ and on another occasion he made 
the remark, ‘Show respect to the spirits, but keep 
aloof from them.’ ® He believed in a superior being 
which he called Heaven, but never used the per- 
sonal name God — a fact by which he laid himself 
open to the charge of atheism. Probably he had 
no clear notion of heaven, but certainly he did 
not conceive it as an anthropomorphic god. Still 
more than Confucius himself his followers, especi- 
ally the philosophers of the Sung period (12th cent. 
A.D.), have been denounced as materialists, but 
unjustly. 'The system of Chu Hsi, the head of 
this school, is a pure dualism. He recognizes two 
principles, matter and reason, and to the latter 

1 H. A. Giles, of Ancient China. 

2AlnaLxi 11. vl.20. 


even concedes priority. Out of their combination 
the world was evolved. Matter splits into the five 
elements (metal, wood, water, lire, and earth) ; 
reason is the life- and mind-producing element, 
which also contains the virtues (benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, and knowledge). 

Another kind of dualism savouring much of 
materialism was in vogue in ancient China, and 
seems to have been the starting-point of Chu Hsi’s 
philosophy. At the earlier stages of civilization 
religion, philosophy, and sciences are usually not 
yet separated. So it was in China, where we meet 
with the dnalistic theory of yin and yang m Con- 
fucian as well as in Taoist works. It was the first 
germ of a natural philosophy universally accepted 
by the Chinese irrespective of their religious con- 
victions or philosophic ideas. In the commentary 
to the Yi King ascribed to Tse-sse, the grandson 
of Confucius (5th cent. B.C.), we read that the 
origin of existence is due to the cosmic dual forces 
yin and yang ; yang is the bright, male, generative 
principle, yin the dark, female, and receptive 
power; yang forms the heaven, yin the earth. 
Most Chinese critics look upon these prmciples 
as material substances — an interpretation open to 
doubt. But we have another testimony by the 
Taoist writer Lieh-tse of the same time, showing 
that he at least considered the yin and the yang 
to be substances. The evolution theory, though 
not quite scientific, reminds ns of that of modern 
naturalists. 

‘The sages of old held that the Yang and the Ym govern 
heaven and earth. Now, form being boin out of the formless, 
from what do heaven and earth take their on^n ? It is said : 
There was a great evolution, a great inception, a great be- 
ginning, and a great homogeneity. During the great evolution, 
vapours were still imperceptible, in the great inception Vapours 
originate, in the great beginning Forms appear, and during the 
great homogeneity Substances are produced. The pure and 
light matter becomes the heaven above, the turbid and heavy 
matter forms the earth below ’ (Lieh-tse, i. 27). 

No divine being intervenes in the creation of the 
world, and yet we are not justified in calling Lieh- 
tse a materialist, for, notwithstanding this material- 
istic theory, the highest principle remains Tao, 
a spiritual being which alone is endowed with 
reality ; the world with all its changes is imaginary. 

At an early age the Chinese had further de- 
veloped this dnalistic theory of yin and yang by 
enlarging on the working of the five elements 
which were conceived as physical and as meta- 
physical essences as well. Tney were believed to 
predominate and vanquish one another in regu- 
lar turns, thus bringing about the four seasons ; 
in spring the element wood reigns supreme, in 
summer fire, in autumn metal, and in winter 
water ; to earth there is no corresponding season. 
The elements have their seat in difierent direc- 
tions ; wood in the east, fire in the south, earth 
in the centre, metal in the west, and water in the 
north. They are ruled by five deities, the genii of 
the seasons and the four quarters. 

Whereas this attempt at natural philosophy is 
nothing but a medley of heterogeneous, more or 
less fanciful, thoughts, the old dnalistic theory 
was transformed into a consistent materialistic 
^stem by the sceptic Wang Chung (1st cent. A.D.). 
From various utterances it would appear that he 
thought otyang as a fiery and of yin as a watery 
element. The former produced the sun, the moon, 
and the other stars of heaven, while from water 
and its sediments earth, the oceans, and the atmo- 
sphere were developed. Both fluids are in constant 
motion, but their movement is not governed by 
any intelligence or subservient to the purpose of 
any spiritus rector j it is spontaneous and regulated 
solely by its own inherent natural laws ; heaven 
and earth do not act on purpose, nor are they 
endowed with consciousness. Wang Chung re- 
jects all anthropomorphisms which have clustered 
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round the idea of heaven or God. The human 
body is formed of the two fluids, the yin producing 
the body, and the yang the vital spirit and the 
mind. At death they again disperse, the yang, 
or heavenly fluid, returning to its original state 
of unconsciousness. Conse(^uently there can be no 
immortality, which Cliu Hsi likewise disclaims. 

Wang Ch'ung’s materialism has not had any 
serious influence on the Chinese people, not be- 
cause they had a horror of materialism, as many 
Westerners have, but owing to Wang Chung’s 
bold criticisms on the national sages, Confucius 
and Mencius, which they have never condoned. 
So far as we know, Wang Chung is the only 
Chinese thinker who set foith a scientific system 
of cosmological materialism. 

Already in the 4th cent. B.o. ethical materialism 
found an advocate in Yang Chu, the philosopher 
of egoism and pessimism. He maintains that in 
human life happiness is far exceeded by misfor- 
tune, and that this is the result of the badness of 
the world and of men’s own doing. The practice 
of virtue is of no avail, because in this world the 
wicked thrive, and the virtuous are visited with 
disasters. Therefore men ought not to harass 
themselves in striving after unattainable or useless 
aims such as wealth, honour, or fame, or sacrifice 
themselves for others, but should enjoy their short 
span and be satisfied with the good that they have, 
for with death everything ends. In consequence 
of the vehement impeachments of Mencius this 
doctrine has never got a hold on the Chinese mind. 

Both Yang Chu and Wang Ch'ung have been 
long buried in oblivion, until they were redeemed 
from it by the congenial interest of foreign ad- 
mirers. 

Litbraturb. — ^W. Grub©, *Die chineaische Philosophie,* in 
Allgemeine, Qeschichte der PHloaophie (KuUur der Qegenwart, 
i. 6), Berlin, 1909 ; H. A. Giles, Religioni of Andmt China^ 
London, 1906 ; E. Faber, JOer Naturalimim bei den alien 
Chinesen; WerJee des Phimcphen lAcius, Elberfeld, 1877 ; L. 
Giles, Taoist Teachings from the Booh of Inch Tzu, London, 
1912 ; A. Forke, * Yang Ohu, the Epicurean, in his Relation to 
Lieh-tse, the Pantheist,* in Joum, Peking Oriental Society, iii. 
tl8933, no. 3 ; L. Cranmer-Byng and A. Forke, Yaruj Chu*s 
Garden of Pleasure, LondoUj 1912 ; A. David, Les Thiones 
individualistes dans la philosophie chvnoise (Yang-Tchou), 
Pans, 1909; A. Forke, Lun HSng, Berlin, 1907-11, pt. i., 

' Philosophical Essays ot Wang Oh'ung * ; pt li., ‘Miscellaneous 
Essays of Wang Ch’ung’; S. i-eGau, Tchou-Mi; sa doctrine, 
son influence, Shanghai, 1894. A, FOEKE. 

MATERIALISM (Indian). —i. We possess 
several comparatively modem works which set 
forth the various philosophic systems of India — 
e.g.. Summary of all thA Systems and Meunion of 
the Six Systems,^ The systems are arranged in 
the order of their increasing orthodoxy, from the 
author’s point of view : the first, for which, as we 
shall see, materialism is a suitable name, is the 
worst of all, and the only one which is expressly 
in contradiction with the general conception of 
Indian philoso]^hy and mysticism. 

In more ancient sources — m the MahcihliCi/rata, 
on the one side, and in the Buddhist scriptures, 
canonical or scholastic, on the other—we find data 
concerning this materialistic system which are 
scanty but generally in agreement.® 

As regards the sources that would give us direct 

i Skr. text, ed. Calcutta, 1868, and Poona, 1906 ; The Sarva- 
dar^ana-saipgraha, or Review <f the different Systerm of MinAu 
Philosophy, by Madhavachkrya (a.d. 1331), tr, E, B. Cowell and 
A. E. Cough, London, 1882 ; Cerm. tr. (which owes much to 
Cowell’s work, but does not mention it) in P, Deussen, Allgemeine 
Qeschichte der Philosophie, i. lit (Leipzig, 1908). 

by Haribhadra (t a.i>. 6^), ed, 
L. Suali, Calcutta, 1906 (the chapter which interests us has 
been translated into French by L. Suali, in Mm^on, lx. (1908] 
277 ff.) 5 among the other ‘ modem * sources is the Prahodhaohan’ 
drodaya, xx\il. 18 (11th cent.). 

* For the Mahdhhdrata see E. W. Hopkins, The Qreat JBpic 
of India, JTew York, 1901, and the works on materialism cited 
in the bimiography : JBhag<mdd-&Rd, xvi. 6 (tr. L, D. Barnett, 
^Temple C^bEcs Senes, London, 1906, p. 168). 


information about the materialist school only a 
few citations can be brought forward, and their 
authenticity is not certain.^ 

We are not convinced that a materialistic * school,’ 
a ‘ system,’ in the exact sense of the word, existed. 
There have been ‘materialists’ who have enter- 
tained some very well-defined theories, to whom 
the ‘spiritualists,’ whether Brahmans, Buddhists, 
or Jains, give diflerent names, and whose opinions 
are, perhaps artificially, grouped in the works of 
which we have spoken. 

The mostcharacteristic nameis Nastikas, literally 
‘deniers,’ ‘misbelievers,’ those who say na asti, 
oi5x The most famous are (a) Charvakas 

(difficult to interpret ; Charvaka is said to be the 
founder of the sect ; he is undoubtedly the demo- 
niac ogre spoken of in the Mahhbmrata) {b) 
Lokayatas,^ ‘worldly,’ ‘spread throughout the 
v/orld’ (a term which, according to T. W. Rhys 
Davids, denotes primarily the knowledge of nature- 
lore, and whose adherents are said to be the 
‘ explainers of [the genesis of] the world’) ; and (c) 
Barhaspatyas, ‘ disciples of Brhaspati’ (the chaplain 
of the Vedic gods and the lord of wisdom). 

2 . In the Buddhist to the doctrine of material- 
ism is attributed to ‘ A jita of the garment of hair,’ 
one of the scholars and famous ascetics of the time 
of Buddha. He said ; 

* There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or offering. There 
is neither fruit nor result of good and, evil deeds. There is no 
such thing as this world or the next. There is neither father 
nor mother, nor beings springing into life without them. There 
are in the world no recluses or Brahmans , , . who, having 
understood and realised, by themselves alone, both this world 
and the next, make their wisdom known to others. A human 
being IS built up of the four elements. When he dies, the 
earthy in him returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to the 
water, the heat to the fire, the winajr to the air, and his 
faculties (vthe five senses, and the mmd as a sixth? mss into 
space [or ether]. The four bearers, on the bier as a filth, iake 
his dead body away ; till they reach the burning-ground men 
utter forth eulogies, but there his bones are bleached, and his 
offerings end in ashes. It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of 
gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle talk, when men say there is 
profit therein. Fools and wise alike, on the dissolution of the 
body, are cut off, annihilated, and after death they are not.’ « 

It will be seen (1) that these formuke show a 
really authentic character. Thw are quite in- 
dependent of Buddhism, for the Buddhists do not 
believe much more than Ajita in the use of sacrifice 
and offering. Perhaps they come from the Agnikas 
or Jatilas (ascetics who give burnt offerings, who 
have braided hair), who entered in large numbers 

1 Citations m the * summaries * mentioned in notes 1 and 2 on 
previous col. ; and also in the Buddhist sources (see p. 494*', n, 4). 

2 Matin [fpanisad, Manu, Mahdhhdrata ; the name originally 
extended to all kinds of sceptics, deniers of the Yedic gods, or 
of the Brahmanic laws (see below). 

s See 0. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Saml^'Wdrterhuoh, Petro- 
grad, 1866-76, ii. 997. 

4 See Rhys Davids, dialogues of the Buddha, i. (Oxford, 1899) 
14, 110, 189, 166, 0. Bendall (Atkencsum, 80th June 1900) 
rightly remarks that Rhys Davids is wrong in saying i * Of the 
real existence of a school of philosophy that called Itself by the 
name [IjOkkyata] there is no trace,' The traces are numerous. 
See also art. Lokavata. 

0 Plgha Nikdya, i. 66 ; SathyuUa Sikdya, ill. 807 ; Majjhima 
Nikdya, i, 615* and also in the Sanskrit sources. This passap^ 
has often been translated. The version reproduced above is 
that of Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 78. Attention 
should be drawn to those of B. Burnout (JD« Lotus de la bonne 
loi, Paris, 1862), P. Grimblot (Sept Suttas pdXis, do. 1876), and 
R. O. Franke {Dighanihdya m AuswaM ubersetzt, Gdttingen, 
1918). The sacred writings of the Jains contain the same 
evidence, and confirm the Buddhist <a*aditiion (see H. Jacobi, 
Jama Sutras, il, pp. xxlii, 889, 848 j 8BB xlv. [1896]). 

A more complete study would describe the opinions of Purapa 
Kassapa, another materialist oonteanporary with Buddha (Dto/m, 
i 62), who denies responsibility, and teaches what is oaUed the 
‘theory of non-action’; ‘If with a discus with an edge sharp 
as a razor be should make all living creatures on the earth one 
heap, one mass of flesh, there would be no guilt thence result- 
ing, no increase of gpiilt would ensue*; and the opinions of 
Makkhali, who denies liberty : ‘There is no such thing as power 
or energy, or human strength or human vigour. . , , Bdings 
are bent this Way and that by their fate, by their individual 
nature,’ and comet very near the well-known point of view of 
the Mahdhhdrata, namely, the omnipotence of fate (daiva) and 
the weakness of human activity (purufakdra). It was Buddha 
who said that fate (daim) is only tlie sum of our former actions. 
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into the primitive community, and for whom the 
time of novitiate was shortened ‘because they 
believed in the retribution of actions.^ 

(2) Ajita does not believe in life after death or 

re-birth ; he believes only in the four elements, 
earth, water, heat, wind, conceived in a material- 
istic sense j he therefore denies the fifth element, 
consciousness or cognition which, under 

different names and in different manners, con- 
stitutes, in the ‘orthodox’ or ‘spiritualistic’ 
systems, the essential of what the West calls the 
*soul.’^ The doctrine attributed to the material- 
ists by later sources, viz, that ‘ thought develops 
in the human body from a special mixture of the 
elements like the intoxicating power of the fermen- 
tation of the grain or of the juice of the sugar- 
cane,’ arises q.uite naturally from this ancient 
theory of Ajita. 

(3) Ajita denies the fruit of good and bad actions, 
and, consequently, morality. He is a Nastika, 
a ‘denier.’ He certainly denies sacrifice, super- 
natural births, etc., but, of all these denials, the 
denial of the remuneration of good and bad actions 
IS the most monstrous. The Buddhist works teach 
that false opinion {mithyadrsti) consists essenti- 
ally in this denial, which destroys the ‘roots of 
merit ’ and causes a man to commit all kinds of sin.® 

Aiita seems to have led an ascetic life; but 
‘unbelievers,’ ‘deniers,’ are usually^ ‘libertines,’ 
if we believe onr sources, which attribute to them 
sayings like the following ; 

‘As long as we live we ought to live happily, enjoying the 
pleasures of the senses. How can the body reappear after it 
has been reduced to ashes ? ’ 8 

3. What leads us to believe that there was, 
properly speaking, a materialist school, is the 
double philosophical theory that our texts attri- 
bute to the deniers. 


{a) ‘The only means of knowledge [pmmdTia] 
is the immediate evidence of the senses.’ All 
orthodox Indian schools are wrong in appealing 
to induction {anumdna) or to authority (the word 
of a competent person, of an omniscient being 
[sarvajna], or of the Veda). 

A sentence belonging to the literature of the 
materialists says ; ‘ There is nothing in man except 
what is visible to the senses. Look, dear friend, 
at what these so-called scholars call the traces of 
the wolf,’ < A man who wanted to convert — ^let us 
say * pervert ’ — a'woman to his materialist opinions, 
went out of the town with her, and on the dust 
of the road he drew with the thumbs, index fingers, 
and middle fingers of his two hands, marks re- 
sembling the footprints of a wolf. In the morning 
the scholars said; ‘Assuredly a wolf came last 
night from the forest ; for otherwise it would be 
impossible that there could be a wolfs footprints 
on the road.’ And the man said to the woman ; 
‘ See, dear friend, what clever thinkers these, men 
are who maintain that induction proves the exist- 
ence of supra-sensible objects, and who are regarded 
as scholars by the crowd.’ 

(&) Denying induction, these philosophers with- 
out philosophy are forced to deny causality. The 
name Svabhavikas is given to the scholars who 
1 Araoug the questions 'which the Buddha refused to examine 
(see Aonosticism [Buddhist], vol, i, p. 221^) occurs this one : ‘Is 
principle {ilva) the same thing as the body (iur^ra)? 
Is it difierent from the body ? » The Buddha condemns the two 
opposite opinions and constructs a middle way. 

i ^ exhaust the Pali material on the question of 

materteligra, one must read also the PayOai Suttmita (see the 
tr, m Rhys J^vidsij op. dt. ii. 84!^, in which there is a discussion 
not only outhe eiqsteuce of another world, go^, etc., but also 
on the existence of the soul. ^ ’ 

[19U] ^ ixv. 

* ^o^d^iarmBalmiGhchaya ; see Jltts/on, ix. [1908] 282. 

asiat, ital, xviii. [19051290] ; 
^agdar^anasomuci^^apo., m. Uunmn, ix. 380 ; Madhuama- 
* ^Whyamakavatara, do. 1909, 


believe that things, the colour of the lotus and the 
sharpness of thorns, are born from the smbhavct, 
‘own nature.’ Much could be said on the exact 
value of this word ; it probably means ; ‘ Things 
are not produced by causes; they are because 
they are.’^ 

Litbraturb. — A. M. Pizzagalli, Nastika, CdrvdJsa e Lokd- 
yatika^ contnbuto alia stona del materialismo nelV India 
antica, Pisa, 1907, ‘ Sulla Settadegli Svabhavavadmah,’ in ReaU 
Istituto lombardo di soienze e lettere, xlvi. [1913] 104 ; L. Suali, 
*Mat6riaux pour servir t, I’histoire du mat^nalisme mdien,’ 
3fus4on, ix. [1908] 277. Besides these special works see H. T. 
Colebrooke, Essays on the Rehgion and Philosophy of the 
HmdusK London, 1858 ; A. Barth, The Religions of India, do. 
1882, Index; F. Max Muller, The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy'^, do. 1903, pp. 94-104. 

L. BE LA Yall]6e Poxrssiisr. 

MATHURA (Muttra). — The name Mathura, or 
Muttra, is borne by both a district and a town in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
District (1445 sq. m.) lies to the north of the Agra 
District, and includes many places sacred to the 
worship of Krsna, the most notable being the 
small towns of Brindaban, Gobardhan, Gokul, and 
Mahaban Mathura town or city stands on 

the right bank of the Jumna, on the main road 
from Agra to Delhi, in 27° 30' N., 77° 41' E. (pop. 
in 1901, 60,042). The city, which is of immemorial 
antiquity, was placed by early Hindu writers in 
the country of the Saurasenas, and was reckoned 
bjy Ptolemy (c. A.D. 140) to be one of the three 
cities of the Kaspeiraioi. He calls it Modoura 
(M65oupa), ‘ the city of the gods ’ (vil. i. 60), 
Arrian writes the name as Methora (Mei^opa {Indica, 
viii. 6]), and Pliny {MN vi. 19) uses the same spelling. 
An alternative Hindu literary name was Madhu- 
pura, now represented by the village Maholi, which 
‘ IS so close to the city as almost to form one of 
its suburbs’ (Growse, Memoir , p. 4). Aurangzib, 
who destroyed the temples, changed the name to 
Islamabad or Islampur {ih, pp. 6, 35), but the new 
name never became current (see JVww. Chron., 4th 
ser., ii. [1902] 282). The city was plundered by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in A.D. 1018-19 and again by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1757. The greater part 
^ of the District came under British rule in 1803. 

MathurS., one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hmdus, is second only to Benares (q-.v.) in sanctity. 
The city and the western half of the District, 
known as the Braj-mapdal, are now associated 
almost exclusively with the legend and cult of the 
cow-herd demi-god Kr§na, but in ancient days the 
locality was as sacred to Jains and Buddhists as it 
was to Brahmanical Hindus. The literature con- 
cerning the religious history and antiquities of 
Mathura is extensive, and new objects of interest 
axe constantly coming to light. It is impossible 
here to do more than indicate the importance of 
the locality in the history of Indian religions and 
the exceptional interest of the broken remains 
which have escaped from repeated Muslim vio- 
lence. 

Mathura, being situated between the Muham- 
madan capitals of Agra and Delhi, was specially 
exposed for centuries to iconoclastic attacks. 
Hardly any ancient Hindu building of importance 
is now standing, and the valuable sculptures 
which make the district famous among archaeolo- 
gists have mostly been discovered by excavation. 
The sculptures and remains of buildings in an 
e^remely fragmentary state are found in the 
city and for many miles round. 

1 On the Svabhavavadins or Svabhavikas see O. Strauss, 
Eihische Probl&tm aus cJem UahdbhS/rata, Florence, 1912, 
p. 242 ; Bnddhacharita, ix. 48 (RBE xlix. [1894] 99), and 0. 
Formicbi, Ag^agfhosa poeta del Buddhismo, Ban, 1912, p. 281 ; 
Madhyamcikdvatdra, j>. 205, tr. in MusSon, xii. [19111 258 ff.; 
Bodhieharydvatara, Calcutta, 1911, j>. 641 (ix. 117) ; Gau4a’ 
pddakdnk&s, Poona, 1900 ; Bull de VMoU frangaise d^Bxtr^me- 
Orient, iv. [1904] 1018 ; on the Svabhavika sect in Nepal see 
B. H. Hodgson, Essays on Languages, Literature, Religion o/ 
Eepal and Tibet^ London, 1874. 
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The objects connected with the Jain cult have 
been discovered for the most part in the Kankali 
or Jaini 'J'ila (mound) to the S.W. of the city, 
which was the site of twj) Jain temples, one 
Digambara and the other SvetEmbara, as well as 
of a remarkable stu^pa^ the only Jain monument of 
the kind about which details are known. In its 
earliest form it dated from remote antiquity, 
possibly from 600 or even 700 B.o. The Jam 
faith was vigorous in the Kushan period early in 
the Christian era, and the images found came 
down to the 11th century. At the present day 
Jains are few and unpopular in the Mathura 
District, their principal settlement being at Kosi, 
where there are three temples. 

The numerous Buddhist remains, which are of 
great interest, disclose the former existence of an 
important monastery founded by Huvi§ka Kushan, 
probably early in the 2nd cent, after Christ. In 
Fa-Hian^s time (A.I). 405) there were twenty Bud- 
dhist monasteries with some 3000 monks m the 
neighbourhood of Mathura. When Hiuen Tsiang 
travelled, more than two centuries later, the 
number of monks had diminished. The Muham- 
madan attacks from A.D. 1018 onwards wiped out 
the Buddhist establishments. There are plain 
indications that the popular Buddhism of Mathura 
included a sensual erotic element, which probably 
has contributed to the subsequent development 
of the Radha and Kr§na worship now specially 
associated with the Mathura region. Naga wor- 
ship was much practised during the Kushan 
period. 

BrShmanical Hinduism appears to be the most 
ancient of the Mathura religions. The Greek 
writers call the chief local god by the name of 
Herakles, and the sculpture representing the fight 
of Heraldes with the Nemean lion is one of the 
most famous of Mathura antiquities. 

The temple of Kesava Deva at the Katra on the 
western side of the city, rebuilt early in the 17th 
cent., was described by J. B. Tavernier (c, A.D. 
1650 ; Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, London, 1889, 
ii. 240) as * one of the most sumptuous buildings in 
all India.’ Aurangzib destroyed it in 1669, and 
built a mosque on the site. All the old Hindu 
temples in the city were destroyed by the Muham- 
madans at one time or another. 

Archaeological evidence shows that the cultus of 
Kr§na was well established as early as the 4th and 
5th cent, after Christ (Bhitari inscr. of Skanda- 
gupta, a. A.D, 456; sculptures at MandSr in 
Marwar [ArcA. Surv. Ann. Bep., 1905-06, p 140]), 
but the Vai^nava cultus of Mathura in its present 
form was not developed until the close of the 
16th cent, under the influence of the Bengali 
Gosains of Biindaban* The history and character 
of the cult are well described by Growse, to whose 
book the reader is referred. The great temple of 
yi§nu under the name of Bang Ji, built between 
1846 and 1861 by local merchant princes, is remark- 
able for being designed on Dravidian lines. It cost 
4i millions of rupees. The notorious erotic sect of 
vai^navas founded by Vallabhachlixya (g^.t^.) (born 
A.D. 1479) has its headquarters in the town of 
Gokul. 

Three Christian missions (Baptist, Church Mis- 
sionary, and Methodist Episcopal) are established 
in the city. 

Litbratukb.— I<?J, O'Xford, 1008, s.w, * Mtttttra/ ‘ Brindaban.* 
♦Gobardhan/ * Mababan ’ ; E, Thornton, A 9azette&r of Torri> 
tories under the Mmt India Co, and of sf aU%e States, London, 
1864, ‘Muttra/ *Bindraban/ ‘ Ookul/ ‘ Goverdbun,' 
habun* ; J, Tleffenthaler, Giographie de Vlndoustan,!^. tr. 
by J. BernoufllL Berlin, 1781, pp. 201-207; F. S. Growse, 
Mathurd^ a DntrUA Memoir^, with numerous illustrations, 
Allahabad^ 1883 ; ‘Mathura Notes Xlvii. pt. i. [1878) ^1- 
18^. The antiquities are treated in detail in ArcA S%vrv, of 
Iteports, ,ed. A* Cunningham, vols. i ifi. xi. xvil xxi, 
Oalbutta, 1871-85, R^&rts, ed. J. H. Marshall; 


J. P. Vogel, ‘The Mathura School of Sculpture' (Rep, for 
1906-07, pp. 187-160), Calcutta, 1909 ; ‘ Naga Worship in Ancient 
Mathura' (Rep, for 1908-09, pp. 166-163), Calcutta, 1912; 
V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of 
Mathv/rd, Allahabad, 1901; J. H. Marshall, JR AS, 1911, 
pp. 149-168; Vogel, ib, 1912, pp. 118-123; J. Kennedy, 

‘ Krishna of Mathura,' ib, 1907, pp. 976-991 ; F. W. Thomas, 
‘The Inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital’ (Ep. Ind. x. 
[1907-08J 136-147) ; Vogel, Catalogue of the Archceol. Museum at 
Mathura, Allahabad, 1910 (with detailed bibliography, pp. vi- 
x), See also the Travels of Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Chinese pilgrims, in any of the trr., and V. A. Smith, A 
History of line Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

MATRCHETA. — Mfitycheta is the name of a 
Buddhist author, identified by the Tibetan his- 
torian of Buddhism, Taranfitha, with A6vagho§a, 
concerning whom and the identification itsSf see 
art. A^vaghosa and the works there mentioned. 
It may be pointed out that the identification is made 
only by Tfiranatha, while a much older writer, the 
Chmese traveller I-tsing (2nd half of 7th cent. A.D.), 
plainly distinguishes the two authors ; further, the 
ascriptions of works seem not to betray either in the 
Chinese tradition or, with one excyition (see 
Indrayachana-samuchehhaya, ed. F. W. Thomas, 
in Bibliotheca Indiea, new ser., no. 1309, pp. 25- 
29), in the Tibetan any confusion. The sole reason 
for the identification is the fact that both writers 
stood in relation to Kani^ka. But this reason will 
be seen upon reflexion to have actually a contrary 
bearing ; for nothing is more certain concerning 
A^vagho^a than that he was a figure at the court 
of Kani§ka, whereas we have an epistle from 
Matrcheta declining, upon grounds of old age and 
sickness,* to visit the king. Perhaps this is the 
reason why TtonStha, identifying the two poets, 
makes an untenable distinction between the Kan- 
i^ka of A^vaghosa and the Kanika of MStjrehetia, 
According to Ttonatha, MStpcheta was the son 
of a rich Brahman named Sahgliaguhya, who 
married the youngest of ten Buddhist daughters 
of a merchant belonging to the city of Khorta 
(Gyida?). The time is given as during the reign 
of Srichandra, nephew and successor of Bindusara 
— a statement which reflects the confusion of the 
Tibetan author’s chronological system. The name 

S 'ven to the child at birth is said to have been 
ala ; that he was subsequently known as Matr- 
che^ and Pitrcheto is set down to his fiilial devo- 
tion. W e must, however, distrust the whole story ; 
Sanghaguhya is not a suitable name for a Brah- 
man, nor is a marriage with a Buddhist woman 
very probable. The name Matpcheta, which in 
later times was attached to other persons, means, 
no doubt, like its equivalent Matydasa, * servant 
of the Mother {i,e, Durga), or of the Mothers {ke. 
the forms of Durga) ’ ; and this is quite in harmony 
with the fact that Matych^ was at first a wor- 
shipper of Mahe^vara-Siva (Taranatha and I-tsing) 
and composed hymns in his praise (I-tsing). He 
became an expert in Mantra and formulas 

and a master of dialectic. In the latter capacity 
he entered upon a course of controversy with the 
Buddhists of Odivi^a (^Orissa), Gau(}a, Tfirahtlti 
(Tirhut), Kamardpa, and elsewhere, forcing them 
to join the heretics, whereby he acquired the sou- 
briquet Durdharsa-Kala, * the unassailable Kfila.’ 
At the suggestion of his mother, who hoped for his 
conversion by the leading doctors of her faith, 
he proceeded to the great Buddhist centre of 
Nslanda, where, in fact, he was overthrown in 
argument and joined the order. 

According to JTaran&tha, the agent of his 
conversion was Arya Deva, who showed him a 
sutra wherein he had been foretold by Buddha. 
If we must reject the introdnction of Arya Deva, 
which involves an anachronism and is due to a 
certain confusion (see lA xxxii. [1903] 346), the 
incident is confirmed by the statement of I-tsing 
that Buddha, on hearing the notes of a nightingale! 
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had said : ‘ The bird, transported with joy at sight 
of me, unconsciously utters its melodious notes. 
On account of this good deed, after my Depar- 
ture (Nirv^wa) this bird shall be born in human 
form, and named MAtri^e^a ; and he shall praise 
my virtues with true apiireciation ’ {Record ^ tr. 
Takakusu, p. 156 f.)* We recognize here one of 
the prophecies [vyd^karanat mkurvana) narrated in 
connexion with many Buddhist divines and others, 
in this case involving, perhaps, also an interpreta- 
tion of the name in Brakrit form, Mdtichita=mam 
atichittaf ‘transported with joy (at sight of) me.’ 
However this may be, we have in Matrcheta’s 
own work ( Varyiain^rKmarifiana, vv. 1-3 and 30 f . ) 
allusions both to his previous heretical poems and 
to the supposed pi*ophew of Buddha. 

The remainder of Mktrcheta’s career may be 
recorded in the words of Taranatha (tr. Schiefner, 
p. 91f.).* 

At the time when Ma,tj*chet» was converted to the Buddha- 
doctrine, the number of heretics and Brahmans in the Viharaa 
of the four quarters, who had entered the order, was very great. 
It Was thought that, if the greatest ornament of the Brahmans, 
Durdharsa-Kala, had shaken off his own system like the dust of 
his shoes and turned to the Buddha-doctrine, that Buddha- 
doctrine must be m truth a great marvel. Consequently there 
were in Nalanda alone more than a thousand Brahman monks, 
and an equal uimiher from the heretics. The AchSrya, being 
full of great service to religion, collected on his daily perambu- 
lations in the city for alms immense quantities of food, where- 
with he entertained five hundred Bhikgus, namely two hundred 
and fifty sunk in contemplation and tvro hundred and fifty 
studying, leaving them to their uninterrupted occupation. , . . 
The hymns composed by him are also spread abroad m lands : 
as finally singers and strollers chanted them and faith m Buddha 
grew mightily among all the people in the land, greater service 
was, through the hymns, rendered to the spread of the doctme. 
Towards the end of his life king Kanika sent an envoy to invite 
the Acharya, who, however, as he was prevented % old age 
from ping, composed an epistle and converted the king to the 
doctrine He sent his own pupil Jnilnapriya to the king as in- 
structor. Irrespective of the */ %iaka stories found in the Sutras 
and other works, he desired to put into writing the ten times 
ten birth-stones, corresponding to the ten Pdramifas, which 
were transmitted from ear to ear by the Paudits and Acharyas : 
but after composing thirty-four he died. According to some 
biographies, it is related that, having reflected that the Bodhi- 
sattva had given his body to a tigress and so forth, he had 
thought he could do the same, as it was no unfeasible act. See- 
ing, accordingly, a hungry tigress attended by her young, he 
essayed to surrender his body, but at first could hardly accom- 
phsh it. But, when a still stronger faith in Buddha was 
kindled in him and he had with his own blood written down the 
prayer in seventy verses, he first gave the tagress his blood to 
dnnk, whereby he lent her weakened frame a little strength, 
and then surrendered his own body. Others assert that the 
person who thus acted was an Acharya Parahitasvarakantara, 
Matrcheta. The latter composed the abstract 
of the fraiiMparamita and many other liSastras, and wrought 
benefactions to the Bhiksus of both the Great and the 
Littie Vehicle ; as he (Atatpcbeta) did not confine himself to the 
Manayana alone, and the Sr^vakas were very devoted to him 
he is greatly renowned as a general hero of the orthodox.* 

The testimony of I-tsing, earlier by some 900 
years, is not less emphatic (p. 1571) : 

* He composed first a hymn consisting of four hundred slokas. 
and afterwards another of one hundred and fifty. . . . These 
charming compositions are equal in beauty to the heavenly 
flowers, and the high principles which they contain rival in 
11 lofty peaks of a mountain.. Consequently in India 

all who compose hymns imitate his style, considering him the 
fathm of literature. Even men like the Bodhisattvas Asafiga 
and Vasubandhu admired him greatly. “ 

becomes a monk is taught 
Matnfceta’stwo hymns as soon as he can recite the five and ten 
precepts (iSIla), 

This course is adopted by both the Mahfiy^na and Hinavana 
schools. , . . There are many who have written commentaries 
^ them, nor are the imitations of them few. Bodhisattva Qm& 
[Dignaga] himself composed siich an imitation. He added one 
verse before each of the one hundred and fifty verses, so that 
friun altogether three hundred verses, called the 

j hymns, ... A celebrated priest of the Deer Park, 
tfakyadeva by name, again added one verse to each of Gina’s 
and consequently they amounted to four hundred and fifty 
verses (slokas), called the “ Doubly Mixed " hymns.’ ^ 

among those who ^imitated^^^ch4a.^T^^ 

influence echoed in these statements ate 
mrfcher substantiated by the fact that the two 
ny^s jparticularized were translated, as well as 
others, into Tibetan, and one of them, the ‘ Hymn 


in One Hundred and Fifty Verses ’ also (by I-tsing 
himself) into Chinese ; moreover, the originals have 
been found in various fragments among the MB 
trouvailles from Chinese Turkestan, so that in due 
time it will he possible to form a first-hand appre- 
ciation of the poet’s work. Pending the complete 
publication, we may base our estimate upon what 
has already been made public and upon the very 
literal Tibetan versions and the English rendering 
of a portion of the V arnanarhavarnana hymn, and 
of the whole ‘Epistle to King Kani^ka.’ 

The former, the ‘ Delineation of the Worthy to 
be Delineated,’ is represented with obvious correct- 
ness as the earliest of the author’s Buddhist com- 
positions, Abjuring his previous heretical poems, 
he celebrates with great verve and abundance of 
poetic imagery the peei less excellences of Buddha 
and his doctrine- The hymn consists of four hun- 
dred verses, divided into twelve chapters with 
separate titles. 

The ‘ Hymn in One Hundred and Fifty Verses’ 
is quite similar in style and matter, as may be seen 
from the fragments already published, extending 
to about half of the poem. The amplified version 
{samasyd) with one hundred and fifty additional 
verses by Dignaga, constituting the ‘ mixed ’ {mU^ 
raka) hymn, quite corresponds to the description of 
I-tsing quoted above ; the further amplified edition 
of Sakyadeva is not known. Concerning the minor 
hymns nothing need be said. 

There are also two short tracts in verse, entitled 
respectively Ohaturmpar^aya-kathd and Kaliyuga- 
parikathdi the former treating of the miseries and 
deceptions of life, and the latter of the evils of the 
present Iron Age- 

TJndoubtedly the most interesting of Matrcheta’s 
writings is the ‘ Epistle to King Kanaka ’ {Mahdra- 
jakmikadeJcha). Beginning with excuses for not 
accepting the great king’s invitation and for bold- 
ness m offering advice, he proceeds to counsel the 
young sovereign as to his moral policy, the con- 
cluding twenty out of eighty -five verses containing 
a pathetic appeal on behalf of dumb animals and 
deprecating the chase. The latter topic was 
familiar on Buddhist lips, as we may see from the 
Edicts of A^oka. The whole epistle is full of mild- 
ness, gracious courtesy, and moral worth ; that it is 
an old man’s writing appears on the surface, and 
no doubt it is the latest of Matrcheta’s composi- 
tions. 

The statement that Matrcheta set the type for 
all later hymnologists is certainly so far true that 
all subsequent stotras are in the same form. This 
may fairly represent his quality as a poet ; he dis- 
plays great art in the use of language, much 
rhetorical skill, flow, and copiousness of matter. 
But the abstract nature of his conceptions, which 
are largely concerned with the dogmatic character- 
istics of the person and teaching of Buddha, and in 
consequence their often conventional character, 
place him upon a diflerent level from his junior 
contemporary, the author of the Buddhacharita, 
Concerning the other writers who have been identi- 
fied with him, Arya-Sura, Triratnadasa, and Dhar- 
mika-Suhhilti, reference may be made to the litera- 
ture given below. 

Litbeatueb.— i. List op MJt^i.chb'I’a’S works (for details of 
versions see the works cited below, iii.j.—V'ar^iandrAa'ooprxiana- 
stotra, SatapaiichMatuka’Btotra^ Sarnyaglrnddhalak^wiSi^a-stotrat 
Tri^atnama/iigaXa’Stotra, EkottoLrCkOrStotrat Sugatcupaflchatri’fti^ 
^at-stotray Triratna-stotra, Zrya-T&ra^e^-stotra^ Uattcheia- 
gUiy Chaturviparyaya-kaihdy Kaliyuga-parikathd, 

11. Okibntal AUTHORiTiBS.—I-tsingr, A Record of the Buddhist 
Reliyiony tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, pp. Iv, 166 ft . ; A. 
Schiefner, Tdrandtha's QescUchte des BuaMimius in Indien 
aus dem Tibetischen, Petrograd, 1809, Index- 

iii. EuROTBAsr AND OTHER MODBRisr AUTHORS (as coucems 
A^vagho^a see the literature at AfiVAOHo^A).— -T. Suzuki, 
Afvaghosha^s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the 
Mahaydna Chicago, 1900, Introd.j F. W. Thomas, ‘The 
Works oh Arya^ura, Triratnarl^a, snd Dharmika-Subhuti,' in 
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Album item, Leyden, 1903, pp. 405-408, ‘Matricefia and the 
Mahdrdjahamkalekkay’ in I A xxxii. [1903] 345-360, ‘The 
Varii),andYhavaroMna of Matricetia,* i&. xxxiv. [1905] 146-163, 
Eavindravachana-eamuchehhayay in Bibliotheca Indica; new 
sen, no. 1309 [1912], pp. 25-29 ; Sylvain L4vi, ‘Notes sur les 
Indo-Scythes,' in JA ix. viii. [1896] 447-449, 456-456, n. 1, ‘ Agva- 
ghoga,’ ib. X. XU. [1908] 66-72 ; ‘ Textes aanscnts de Touen- 
Houang,’ ib, % xvi. [1910] 450-466 ; L. de la Vallee Poussin, ' 
‘Documents sansorits de la collection M. A Stem,' in JRAS, 
1911, p. 767 ff. F. W. Thomas. 

MATRIARCHATE.— See Mother-right. 

MATTER.-“In metaphysics matter is one of 
the ultimate principles or ‘substances’ of which 
phenomena are appearances or manifestations 
(dualism), or the sole substance in terms of 
which the universe is ultimately to be explained 
(materialistic monism, or materialism In 

this sense matter is the reality, unknowable in 
itself, which underlies the properties of all parti- 
cular things, in which those properties inhere, or 
by which, as impressions made on our senses, they 
are caused. It is the support, or substratum, of 
such qualities, supposed to be necessary in order 
to explain, in any given case, their constant co- 
existence as a group. The British empiricists, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, minimized the im- 
portance of the conception of substance. Locke 
found the concept obscure and of little use; 
Berkeley dismissed matter as an abstraction and 
a superfluity ; and Hume similarly banished spirit. 
Kant retained the conception in the sense of the 
permanent in all change. Modem phenomenalism, 
in so far as it preserves at all the concept of 
substance, and consequently of matter, regards it 
as denoting the unknown existent upon which 
physical properties somehow depend. 

in the physical sciences matter is the substance 
— ^not in the sense of a metaphysical first principle, 
but rather in that of the ‘stuff’ — of which the 
sensible universe is composed. Its supposed action 
upon our sense-organs and nervous system gives 
rise to the totality of chanjging physical pheno- 
mena. Physical science dispenses with meta- 
physical ‘matter,’ as perhaps an anthropomor- 
phism, and employs ‘ matter ’ to denote simply 
what is common to all material or sensible bodies, 
after subtraction of all their particular and diverse 
characteristics. In the time of Descartes, Boyle, 
and Locke a distinction was drawn between the 
primary and the secondary qualities of matter. 
The properties regarded as primary were extension, 
figure, and solidity, or impenetrability ; and these 
were believed to inliere m matter, and to be in 
no way conditioned by our mind. The secondary 
qualities, such as colour, sound, and taste, on the 
other hand, were held not to subsist in matter 
itself ; the ideas that we have of them were not 
supposed to be copies of anything existing inde- 
pendently of the mind — whether perceived or 
not — hut were regarded as^ due to sensations occa- 
sioned by the different size and motions of the 
minnte particles of which matter is composed. It 
is doubtful whether in this respect there is any 
difference between the primary and the secondary 
qualities ; and modem science retains the distinc- 
tion only in so far as it tends to resolve the second- 
ary qualities into quantitative relations, and to 
describe them in terms of analogies with the 
primary. 

Absolute impenetrability, ^ a universal and 
essential property of matter, is not pggested by 
actual observation. Indeed, it was in all proba- 
bility the observed penetrability of gross matter, 
especially in the gaseous fonUj that led to the first 
attempt to explain the properties of matter in terms 
of its atomic constitution. The happy guess of 
Democritus, scarcely based upon experiment or 
observation, was revived as a genuine scientific 
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theory at the beginning of the 19th cent, by Dalton, 
The observed fact which seemed to this investigator 
to demand an atomic hypothesis of the constitution 
of matter was that chemical elements combine with 
one another in definite and invariable proportions 
by weight. This would naturally ensue if com- 
bmation were the union of one or more atoms of 
the one element with one or more atoms of another, 
the atoms of each element being precisely alike in 
weight and in other respects, but different from 
those of other elements. The atomic theory has 
ever since Dalton’s time been the foundation of the 
science of chemistry ; and without some such hypo- 
thesis its facts and laws would he unintelligible. 

But the notion of simple, impenetrable, hard 
atoms, such as Democritus postulated, is not free 
from difficulties.^ These atoms must be endowed 
with elasticity if they are to serve to explain 
certain physical phenomena ; and this is incom- 
patible with their simplicity. Difficulties of this 
kind led to the suggestion of Boscovich, that the 
atoms composing matter are not extended, hard 
bodies, but points, and centres of attractive and 
repulsive forces— -forces whose magnitude varies 
with the distance between the points in such a way 
that no force, however great, can bring the points 
into coincidence. Thus extension and impenetra- 
bility were eliminated from the properties of the 
atom ; but Boscovich’s theory was never generally 
accepted because of the scientific prejudice against 
‘ action at a distance,’ or, in other words, because 
of the ingrained tendency to regard interaction 
between atoms to be conceivable only in terms of 
the kind of action with which we are familiar, viz. 
contact action, collision or pushing. 

Another hypothesis as to the nature of the atom, 
and, therefore, as to the constitution of matter, is 
that devised by Lord Kelvin, according to which 
an atom is a vortex-ring of ‘ ether,’ in an ethereal 
plenum capable of transmitting vibrations or 
waves. This hypothesis escapes at the same time 
the difficulties attending the notion of the impene- 
trable, solid, elastic atom, and those besetting the 
idea of action at a distance, or between isolated 
points. The ether had been postulated to explain 
the phenomena of light, and, later, those of 
electricity. It now also served to explain the 
constitution and properties of matter. It has not 
furnished an explanation of gravitation, and it 
seems to require modification if it is to supply a 
mechanical representation of what physicists caU 
an electric charge. Inasmuch as the ether is non- 
material, it is indeed unreasonable to expect it to 
admit of mechanical description j for mechanical 
conceptions are derivable only from acquaintance 
with matter. On the other hand, the success 
which has attended such mechanical, or semi- 
mechanical, descriptions suggests that, if ether be 
not matter, it is at any rate very like it* 

Lord Kelvin’s kinetic theory of matter, which 
resolves matter into non-matter in motion, differs 
from that of Boscovich in that it offers a plenum 
instead of isolating and empty space j this plenum 
provides for action and reaction without resort to 
the notion, distasteful to physicists, of action at a 
distance. Ib differs again from Newton’s in dis- 
pensing with hard atoms, while furnishing atoms 
which are not only extended, hut also, in virtue of 
their rotational movement, elastic. 

It has been dairaed on behalf of this kinetic 
theory of matter that it enables the physicist to 
deduce material phenomena from the play of inertia 
involved in the motion of a structureless primordial 
fluid, and so achieves the ideal of ultimate simpli- 
fication wMch sdentifio description or essqilanation 
seeks. This is so, though it must be borne in mind 
that the explanation attained is an ^planation of 
the world only as it has been first, artifieially 
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simplified by science. The further claim that 
physics is thus capable of reduction to a branch of 
pure mathematics is, however, not allowable; in 
going too far it refutes itself. For physics pro- 
fesses to deal with the real^ or sensible material 
world ; it indeed passes, as it becomes more and 
more abstract, into ‘ pure ’ physics ; but then it 
no longer is a science of the real, hut only of the 
ideal or conceptual. Conceptual or pure science 
applies to the real world, indeed, but only partially 
or fragmentarily j it exhaustively describes the 
world m one aspect only, and leaves others out of 
account. Thus pure or abstract science of the 
material is valid, within limits, for economical 
description ; it is not adequate to full explanation. 
That bhis is true in particular of the kinetic theory 
of matter can be seen at once when we grasp the 
fact that the primordial fluid — ^the non*matter to 
which matter is reduced, or which science sub- 
stitutes for matter — ^is not a real thing, hut an 
abstraction. A perfect fluid, in the first place, is 
a fiction, not anything known to observation. In 
the second place. Lord Kelvin’s medium, in so far 
as it is describable by the negative terms incom- 
pressible, friotionless, inextensible, and structure- 
less, diflers in no respect from empty space. The 
one property in virtue of which it has been argued 
that the ether differs from space is that of inertia. 
But, as Ward has maintained {Naturalism and 
A gnosticism t vol. i. lect. v.), inertia, in the quali- 
tative sense, does not suffice to supply determinate- 
ness to the primordial fluid ; inertia is a property 
of matter, hut not of modes of motion, and ib is 
precisely the property of mass in molar bodies that, 
as both Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin recognized, 
the kinetic theory of matter fails to explain. This 
theory of the constitution and nature of matter, 
therefore, belongs to the realm of symbolic descrip- 
tion, not to that of explanation or interpretation. 
Science, indeed, in its higher or more abstract 
reaches, falls so far short of furnishing, as it was 
once jubilantly asserted to furnish, a complete 
philosophy of the world in terms of Newtonian 
mechanics that it professes to do no more than 
describe natural phenomena in so fax as these are 
to be regarded as changes in the motion of masses. 
It abstracts from the qualitative properties and 
changes of matter, because these are not amen- 
able to scientific method, and replaces them by 
hypothetically representative movements of ideal 
‘ masses.’ Matter, with its diversities of quality 
fox perceptual experience, is not only one in kind 
for abstract science; as the goal and limit of 
abstraction is reached, or as pliysics passes into 
pure mathematics, matter becomes indistinguish- 
able from space. It may similarly be shown that 
causality is eliminated by abstract science, and 
replaced, for descriptive purposes, by identity, 
change being^ explained and further explained 
until at last it is literally explained away. The 
development of scientific generalization in the 
direction of the ideal of unification and' simplicity 
has thus not established a materialiatic metaphysic 
or a mechanical philosophy, but has only provided 
a provisional symbolical description of certain 
aspects of the material world, valid so long as 
other aspects may be neglected. Such is the 
philosophical outcome of the scientific mode of 
dealing with matter. 

Unml recently matter was regarded as divisible 
only SO' far as to the chemical atom. There were 
held to be some four score fundamentally different, 
simple or irresolvable, kinds of matter. Matter 
was the primary concept of the physicist, and 
electriciby was described more or less in terms of 
it. ^ Matter was held to be strictly unchangeable 
in its elementary^ forms, the atom being supposed 
to be indestructible. Quite lately, however, all 


these beliefs have been reversed. It has been 
found, by a series of researches mainly conducted 
at, or in connexion with, the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, that the atoms are not simple, but 
that portions of them can be split off and exist 
separately, and that these detached fractions, 
called by J. J, Thomson ‘ corpuscles,’ are identical, 
from whatever different kinds of atoms they may 
have been broken off, and possess the same ‘ mass ’ 
or inertia. Thus it has become necessary to regard 
the atoms as complex systems, and, in spite of 
their differences, as built up of parts or corpuscles 
which are identical. Purtner, the corpuscle has 
been found to hear, or to be, a constant electrical 
charge (electron). Corpuscle and electron would 
seem to he identical, because the whole mass of 
the corpuscle appears to he due to its electric 
charge and its motion. Thus 'mass,’ the most 
fundamental and characteristic property of matter, 
becomes resolvable into an electrical phenomenon ; 
the electron is the fundamental unit alike of 
electricity and of matter, and matter is * explained ’ 
in terms of electricity. An atom, in fact, is com- 
posed of a large number of units of negative elec- 
tricity (electrons or corpuscles) associated with an 
equal number of positive units of electricity. 

The full importance of the discovei^ and isola- 
tion of electrons cannot be indicated in an article 
dealing with matter, because they serve to explain 
the cause of the excitation of the ether- waves 
which produce light, and also render comprehen- 
sible other phenomena not belonging to the realm 
of the material. But it may be noted that the 
atomic (or, rather, the nltra-atomic) structure of 
matter, hitherto a supposition or indirect inference, 
has at length been experimentally demonstrated. 
The recent discovery and investigation of radium 
and other radio-active substances have led nob only 
to the proof that the chemical elements are trans- 
mutable— helium, e.g., is produced by the breaking 
up of radium — hut also to the revelation of single 
atoms. 

* Single atoms ot Helium, shot off by Eadium as a rays, have 
been revealed in two ways. Each atomic projectile produces a 
long train of electric ions as it passes through a gas before its 
energy is exhausted, perhaps by knocking loose corpuscles out 
of the molecules it encounters in its path. These ions have two 
effects. They make the gas a conductor of electricity, while 
they exist, so that, by placing the gas in a circuit with a battery 
and an electrometer, Rutherford has shown the effect of each u 
particle by the sudden throw of the needle of the instrument. 
Secondly, the ions act as nuclei for the condensation of mist, 
and, in this way, 0. T. R. Wilson has made visible as a line of 
cloud the brack of each particle * (W. O. D. and 0. D. Whetham, 
(S'cianca and the Human Mind, London, 1912, p, 240). 

Recent progress in science has thus furnished 
new light upon the question of the constitution of 
matter. But the ultimate question as to what 
matter is remains, as before, unsolved, and perhaps, 
as P. G. Tait (Froperties of Matter, Edinburgh, 
1885, p. 14) seemed to think, insoluble. To have 
learned that matter is electricity is not to have 
diminished the mysteriousness of its nature. To 
physical science indeed, matter, like a ‘thing’ or a 
‘ fact,’ is a datum. The data of science, however, 
are for philosophy or the theory of knowledge 
constrmts. Hence it is to philosophy that we 
must betake ourselves if we are to hope for further 
elucidation of the problem contained in the question 
what matter is. As we have already seen, the 
more abstract departments of science cannot help 
us, because they proceed from an artificial defini' 
tion of matter derived simply to make abstract 
science a possibility. 

‘ The bodies we de^l with in abstract dynamics are just as 
completely known to us as the figures in Euclid- They have 
no properties whatever except those which we explicitly assign 
to them * (J. Olerk MaXweU, In Natv/^e, xx. [1879] 214). 

The fundamental property thus conventionality 
assigned to matter with a ‘let it be granted’ is 
mass or inertia ; and the science of matter is then 
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valid of matter %f it Toe wholly inert, or in so far as 
it is characterized by inertia. W hether any matter 
is wholly inert is a question j that emrything is 
inert must he denied. The science of matter is no 
basis for a materialistic metaphysic. 

For other philosophical questions connected with 
matter see art. Mateeialism. 

Litbratueh, — J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
London, 1907; J. J. Thomson, art. ‘Matter,* m JfErU; 
W. C. D. Whetham, The Recent Development of Physical 
Science^ London, 1904 ; O. Lodge, Modem Views on Matter 
(Romanes Lecture, 1903), Oxford, 1903 ; E. Rutherford, Radio- 
Activity, Cambridge, 1904 ; A. J. Balfour, Reflections Suggested 
by the New Theory of Matter, London, 1904. 

F. B. Teneant. 

MAURICE, — The position of Frederick Denison 
Maurice (1805-72) in the history of English 19th 
cent, theology is difficult to define. He regarded 
himself as a simple old-fashioned Christian; but 
to the religious world of his time he was a most 
obscure and dangerous heretic. Julius Hare spoke 
of him as the greatest thinker since Plato, and 
Mill thought his intellect one of the most powerful 
of the age; but to most of his contemporaries 
Maurice seemed an obscure mystic, with a strange 
love for the Athanasian Creed and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which much of his teaching appeared 
to contradict. Described as a leader .of the Broad 
Church Party, he indignantly repudiated the 
epithet ‘ broad,’ and still more the suggestion that 
he belonged to any ‘party.’ He spent much of 
his energy in controversy, sometimes bitter and 
occasionally hardly fair. Yet he was constantly 
on the look-out for points of agreement with his 
opponents, and those who knew him best were 
de^ly impressed by his spirituality and goodness. 

The paradoxes of his position may be partly 
accounted for by his family circumstances, and by 
the character of the age in which he lived. He 
w*as the son of a Unitarian minister, whose wife 
and daughters were converted to various forms of 
Evangelicalism, chiefiy dissenting and Calvinistic. 
They were pious, clever people, much addicted to 
argument ; and Frederick learned much from each, 
though he was repelled by all their theological 
systems. He combined his father’s enthusiasm for 
the Fatherhood of God with his mother’s convic- 
tion of the Divine Will as the root of all. His 
intense reverence for family relationships, together 
with the discordant doctrines of his loved ones, 
drove him to seek for some ground of niii^ more 
fundamental than doctrinal agreement. This he 
ultimately found in the conception of the Church as 
the divine family, and in the conviction that what 
God feels about us is far more important than what 
we feel about God. His view of Christ as ethically 
absolutely at one with the Father separated him 
from his Evangelical mother as weU as from his 
Unitarian father. It precluded all idea of the 
Atonement as a changing of the Fatheris Will, as 
a bargain, or as a legal fiction. Similarly the 
popular beliefs about the Bible, ^he future life, and 
all the divine ways of working seemed to Maurice 
tinged with materialism. He was especially re- 
pelled by all sects, because he found in himself 
tendencies to fall into what he believed to be their 
errors. His controversial bitterness was often 
directed in reality against elements which he knew 
to be lodged in his own nature. Everywhere he 
discovered good, but al^ evil ; and hia position was 
generally a puzzle to his contemporaries. 

His attitude towards politics showed the same 
characteristic. Growing up in the Tory reaction 
tliat followed the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, he was naturally disgusted by the 
brutalities and bigotries of this reaction. But he 
was almost ecjually opposed to a Liberalism which 
consisted mainly of destruction of abuses. The 
forces which carried Wordsworth and Coleridge into 


Conservatism and High Churchmanship operated 
strongly upon Maurice, with his reverence for the 
past and his attraction towards sacramentalism. 
For a time he hesitated. At Cambridge, after a 
distinguished career, he refused to take a degree, 
because this would have involved a profession of 
Churchmanship. He wrote a novel, edited the 
AthencBum, and engaged in various literary ven- 
tures. Then he decided to ojfier himself for ordina- 
tion, and, as a preparation for this, to go through 
another undergraduate course, this time at Oxford, 
Then he published a defence of the testa by which 
acceptance of the Thirty -nine Articles was required 
from all who would obtain an Oxford degree. His 
arguments were, of course, fundamentally differ- 
ent from those used by ordinary Tories, and perhaps 
equally unreasonable. He afterwards admitted 
that his main position was untenable. 

Maurice’s first really injportant book was The- 
Kingdom of Christ ( 1842), The book was primarily 
intended for Quakers. Their doctrine of ‘the 
Inner Light’ and of the supreme value of the 
spiritual was enthusiastically accepted by Maurice ; 
but he set himself to proclaim the sanctity of the 
visible. Forms are witnesses to the invisible, and 
channels through which the divine spirit works. 
The Church is a spiritual kingdom, asserting human 
brotherhood, and protesting against human self- 
assertion and individualism, which would, if uncon- 
trolled, destroy society. The author sometimes 
seems intensely Evangelical, sometimes a pro- 
nounced Catholic, sometimes a rationalist and a 
sort of socialist. He passes from an obscure 
mysticism to teaching so simple that it seems 
commonplace ; he glances through the whole his- 
tory of philosophy and theology ; everywhere he 
discovers two tendencies, *one belonging to the 
earth, one claiming fellowship with [the] Divine ’ ; 
and the upward tendency is the search for that 
kingdom which God has provided in the Catholic 
Church. All this seemea orthodox enough. Its 
implications were not generally recognized, and 
in 1846 Maurice was elected to the professorship 
of Divinity at King’s College, London. 

It was characteristic that his next hook dealt 
chiefly with the value of the non-Christian re- 
ligions, the pagan philosophies, and the mediaeval 
theologies. The Beligions of the World appeared 
in 1847, and one form of the Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy in 1848. The latter had origin^ly been 
published in 1836, hut it was expanded in a series 
of later editions. It illustrates the wide learning 
of Maurice and his extraordinary capacity for 
discovering his points of agreement with diverse 
and mutumly contradictory thinkers. As a history 
it is open to the criticism that, instead of giving a 
well-balanced account of systems, it presents only 
those aspects of them towards whicn the writer 
was attracted. 

At this period Maurice was keenly interested in 
social movements. He invented the phrase ‘ Christ* 
ian Socialism ’ as a protest gainst unsocial Christ- 
ians and un-Chrisuan sociaHsts. He recognized 
the good in the aims of Chartists and Revolutionists. 
He sympathized intensely with their protests 
against the condition of the poor and the com- 
petitive basis of society. He set himself sternly 
against appeals to force, and was utterly distrust- 
ful of democratic id^s; but he started little 
newspapers, like PoliMcs for the People and The 
Christian Socialist ^ with more revolutionary friends. 
Naturally Maurice Was made responsible for the 
views of his less eminent associates, whom he 
warmly defended against the abuse of the pro^ 
pertied classes and their representatives. More- 
over, the co-operative schemes at which he worked 
were regarded as an attack on capitalism, on f^h© 
leading pohfcical economists, and on what was ,io6m 
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gidered as the due suhordination of the worldug 
classes. The ‘ respectable ’ press, secular and 
religious, fulminated against Maurice, and at 
length the Council of King’s College appointed a 
committee to investigate the matter. But there 
was nothing in the Christian Socialism of Maurice 
inconsistent with his duties or his position as a 
Divinity professor. 

The attack was then shifted from charges of 
socialism to charges of theological heresy. In 
1853 Maurice published the volume called Theo- 
logical Essays, On most points the new book was 
only reiterating and expanding views previously 
expressed ; but it made clearer the author’s diver- 
gence from traditional and conventional theology, 
especially on the subject of eternal death. He 
maintained, in effect, that * eternal’ means spiritual. 
Knowledge of God^ love, truth, and the like are 
eternal lite. Eternal death is not a matter of time 
or place, but of spiritual separation from the divine. 
The locality and duration of future punishment 
were matters outside Maurice’s message, and he 
seems to have believed that it was also outside the 
message of the Bible and of the Anglican formu- 
laries. The religious world felt that much of the 
book was fatal to wbat passed as Christianity, but 
it was expressed in such orthodox language that it 
was difficult to see how Maurice could be convicted 
of heresy. He must, therefore, be ejected from 
his professorship without the formulation of any 
specific charges. The Council of King’s College 
refused to adopt Gladstone’s suggestion that 
Maurice’s writings should be submitted to theo- 
logical experts ,* and they compelled him to resign. 
The responsibility for their decision cannot be laid 
on any one party in the Church. It represented 
the view of the High, the Low, and the Moderate. 
Some High Churchmen had been at first attracted 
by the fervid sacramentalism of Maurice ; but they 
soon came to suspect that his meaning was some- 
thing very different from theirs. At length Pusey 
declared that Maurice and he were not worship- 
ping the same God. Low Churchmen were even 
more disgusted with books full of intensely Evan- 
gelical sentences, which were yet fundamentally 
opposed to their whole scheme of salvation, their 
doctrine of the Fall and of the Atonement, and of 
the doom awaiting those who did not accept the 
Evangelical tenets. Broad Churchmen alone pro- 
tested against the expulsion, and even they were 
puzzled as to how one who was so much in agree- 
ment with their hostility to the prevalent doctrines 
of the religious world could yet enthusiastically 
accept much that seemed to them superstitious and 
out of date. Nevertheless, the Broad Churchmen 
stood by Maurice, though he vigorously repudiated 
Broad Churchmanship. The Evangelicalism of 
Wilberforce and Simeon and the Anglo-Catholicism 
of Keble and Newman were the dominant forces 
in the religious world. Maurice had learned much 
from both. But at bottom he was opposed to both 
powerful parties, and few were disposed to forgive 
this attitude, in consideration of his enthusiastic 
support of some at least of their cherished principles. 

Time has revolutionized the situation. At pre- 
sent many of the best High and Low Churchmen 
speak with grateful reverence of Maurice, and 
appear to ignore the great gnlf which separates his 
views from their own. The fervent sincerity and 
piety of the Theological Essays are unmistakable, 
though to most readers much of tlie book seems 
tantalizing and obscure. More popular are The 
Prophets and Kings ^ the Old Testament (1853) and 
The PatricLrchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament 
(1^6). Maurice meant by revelation a literal un- 
veiling of truth, and especially of God’s character, 
by a direct intercourse of the divine with the 
human. God literally spoke to the hearts of the 


old heroes, and He speaks no less directly to men’s 
hearts in all ages. This conviction attracted 
Maurice especially to the Johannine books, on all 
five of which he wrote valuable commentaries, in 
which, however, he almost ignored what Highei 
Criticism had to say. His attitude towards the 
Bible was in some respects vague. Without claim- 
ing for it infallibility, he was pained by any 
criticism of its contents, and disposed to re-interpret 
rather than reject. He would not join in the out- 
cry against Colenso and Essays and Reviews ; but 
he disliked the critical spirit, and had little sympathy 
with plain speaking which hurt pious souls, except 
when it was in defence of some spiritual truth. 
Nevertheless, he was always ready to scandalize 
the religious world in cases where the traditional 
views seemed to him profoundly irreligious. Thug 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures (1858) practically de- 
clared that man could have no knowledge of God, 
except what was given him by the Bible. Such 
orthodox agnosticism was horrible to one who 
believed in a Light that lightens every man. Han- 
sel taught, in efiect, that men had no right to 
assume that words like ‘ fatheihood,’ ‘righteous- 
ness,’ and ‘justice’ meant, when applied to God, 
all and more than what they imply in human 
relationships. To Maurice this seemed practically 
atheism ; and in his hook JVhat is Revelation ^ 
(1859) he poured out the vials of Ms wrath upon the 
Bampton lecturer. There followed a very bitter 
controversy, in which Maurice for a time received 
little support. Gradually, however, the more spiri- 
tually-minded men of all classes rallied to his side. 

Maurice’s later years were spent in comparative 
qpiet. The number of his actual disciples re- 
mained small, but his ideas spread, and the charm 
of his personality exercised a wide influence. It 
was also noticed that this mystic had proved singu- 
larly right in many of his ideas of practical reform. 
His Working Men’s College and College for 
Women were imitated with more or less modifica- 
tion in numbers of institutions all over the country 
His co-operative schemes, though unsuccessful, 
helped to pave the way for a ^eat movement, 
conducted on less idealistic principles. Christian 
Socialism, under that or other names, became a 
great force ; and meanwhile the more obnoxious 
features of the popular theology passed into the 
background, when they were not altogether dropped 
out of the conventional religion. Accordingly, 
though Maurice in books and sermons continually 
reiterated his old teaching, he aroused little fresh 
opposition. He continued to protest against popu- 
lar doctrines, orthodox or liberal, but he had 
little to add to his old arguments. In 1866 he was 
appointed to the professorship of Casuistry, Moral 
Tneology , and Moral Philosoj^y at Cambridge, and 
threw himself heartily into the duties of that 
osition. Experts are divided as to the value of 
is contributions to metaphysics and to philoscphy. 
For all departments of thought and life he claimed 
a theological basis, in a Father revealed in a Son 
through the operation of a Spirit, and witnessed to 
^ a Catholic Church, with Bible and sacraments. 
Those to whom these things were either incredible 
or at least disconnected with philosophy and reason 
could regard him only as a somewhat muddle- 
headed mystic, however much they might reverence 
his character, learning, and ability. 

Litbraturb —Frederick Maurice, T?ie L % f 6 qf Jhrederick 
Denison Maurice, 2 vols., london, 1884, is an excellent com- 
pilation in which ttie editor has kept his own views and per- 
sonality admirably in the background ; shorter and more con- 
troversial, bub adequate, biographies are given by C. F. G. 
Masterman (London, 1907) and W. E. Collins (do. 1902). See 
also T. Hughes, preface to Maurice’s Friendship of Boohs, 
do 1874 , Leslie Stephen, art. ‘ Maurice,' in DNB, do. 1894 ; 
and the references to Maurice in J. McLeod Campbell, 
Memorials, do. 1877, and Caroline Fox, Memories of Ola 
Friends, do 1882. J, E. SYMES. 
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MAY, MIDSUMMER.— Agricultural peoples 
throughout the world have established a ritual, 
more or less elaborate, about the critical periods of 
their common industry. This ritual, in effect, is 
the farmer’s religion, and it may be considered the 
culmination of all pre-ethical animism, audits most 
important development prior to the great organized 
faiths. In the form of holiday customs its sem- 
blance survives abundantly throughout Europe, 
and probably not a little of its belief is latent 
underneath Christianity to-day. 

We shall discuss its meaning below. This is 
perhaps less complex than has been supposed ; but 
it is clear that the agricultural meaning is associ- 
ated with the popular attitude towards the changes 
of the seasons, lunar and solar movements, and the 
growth and decay of vegetation in general. The 
calendar of this cult is that of the countryside, and 
this is even suggested by the three categories to 
which the terms May, midsummer, and harvest 
belong. 

I, May. — The typical European celebration of 
May Day is well known. Trees, green branches, 
or garlands are cairied round, and a King and 
Queen of May are appointed from among the young 
people. According to Mannhardt and Erazer, these 
objects and persons represent the tree-spirit or 
spirit of vegetation : 

* The intention of these customs is to bring home to the village, 
and to each house, the blessings which the tree-spirit has in its 
power to bestow.’ 1 

They had ‘ originally a serious and, so to speak, sacramental 
significance ; people really believed that the god of growth was 
present unseen m the hough. . . . The idea of the spirit of 
Tegetation is blent with a personification of the season at which 
hispowers are most strikinprly manifested.’ 2 
The custom of setting up a May Tree or May 
Pole has been widely spread in Europe. A typical 
case is tha,t of Swabia ; on the first day of May a 
fir-tree was brought to the village, decorated with 
ribbons, and set up, and the people then danced 
round it. It remained on the village-green till the 
next May Day, when a new tree took its place.® 

At a later s^ge, at least in England, the May Pole 
was permanent, while in Bavaria it was renewed 
at arbitrary periods of three, four, or five years. 

‘ When the meaning of the custom had been forgotten, and 
the May-tree was regarded simply as a centre for holiday merry- 
making, people saw no reason for felling a fresh tree every year 
and preferred to let the same tree stand permanently, only 
decking it with fresh flowers on May Day,’ ^ 

Instead of a tree or a branch, a branch decked 
with flowers, or sim^y garlands of flowers, are fre- 
q^uently employed. En^ish children use two hoops 
of osier or hazel, crossing at right angles, and twine 
flowers roimd them ; or a pole is carried with a 
hunch of flowers fixed on the top.® In modem 
English folk-custom the essence of the May Pole is 
the long ribbons attached to the top ; each of these 
is held by a child, and as they dance round the 
pole the ribbons twine round it, to be untwined 
when the dancers reverse. 

The tree-spirit is often embodied in human form 
or in a living person. English children carry a 
doll in the garland, sometimes styled ^ The Lady 
of the May.°® In Alsace a little girl is selected to 
be the Little May Rose, and carries a small May 
Tree. The Russian Lithuanians crown the prettiest 
girl and address her ‘ O May I O May I ’ In Brie 
a boy is wrapped in leaves ; he is sTOed * Rather 
May.’ The ‘Green George’ of Carinthia and 
Rumania is a boy covered with green branches ; at 
the end of the procession an e£Bgy of him is flung 
into the water.' 

Here is what Erazer terms the double or bilingual 
representation of tbe tree-spirit by a tree and doll 
X pt. l., Jtf agio Dondon, 19U, ii. 69. 

a W. Mannhardt, DerUn, 1876, p. 816 1, quokd 

in pt. i., The Magie Art^ \L 79* 

8 E. Mmeu, Mutidhe S^uttg^ 1862, R* 

4 GJBH, pt. i., The Magic Art, u. 70. J It, !t M* 

« Ih. li. 74. * 7 i6. ii 74 ff. 


or a living person.^ Instances of the single repre- 
sentation by a living person are numerous, such as 
the Little Leaf Man of Thuringia, the English 
Jack-in- the-Green, usually a chimney-sweep, who 
wore a framework coverecl with ivy and holly, and 
the innumerable May Kings and May Queens.^ 
These still, in many cases, remember to announce 
the coming of spring, as well as to wish the people 
good luck. 

Often the symbolism is that of a wedded pair, 
king and q[ueen, lord and lady, bridegroom and 
bride. Trees, Erazer notes, are sometimes married 
to each other.® In some cases one party is a ‘ for- 
saken sleeper,* who is awakened by a kiss or tbe 
like. In a few cases there is an indirect representa- 
tion of a marriage between the May couple.^ The 
folk-drama of the marriage of Zeus and Hera in 
ancient Greece may be similar to the above, and 
certainly that of the Queen to Dionysus was 
identical. According to Erazer, the principle is 
that marriage promotes fertility. 

One aspect of these customs is that the symbolic 
figure is supposed to ensure fertility to women and 
cattle as well as to vegetation and the crops. This 
is brought out in German and English folk-custom. 
The European customs axe certainly to be corre- 
lated with those of other peoples, whose definite 
object is to promote the growth of the young crops 
or of the seed. In N. Morocco, for instance, during 
May, or at any time in spring, the women engaged 
to weed fields make a doll. A villager mounted on 
a horse runs away with it. A regular pursuit 
follows, and, if a man from another village succeeds 
in carrying it home, the village where it was made 
must buy it back, usually with a feast. The doll 
is termed and is dressed up as a girl.® 

Another element besides that of the spirit of 
vegetation is detected here by Westemjareic. 

♦The doll MAta Is obviously a peraonification of the wheat, 
its vital energy ; she is regarded as the bnde of the field, and 
the ceremony itself I have heard oaUed “ the wedding of the 
■wheats.” Considering how commonly violent movements, con- 
tests, and racing are found as rites of purification, I venture to 
believe that the ceremony of MAta Is origdnaUy meant to serve 
a similar purpose, that it is essentially a magical means of 
cleaning the corn, which is added to the more realistic method 
employed by the women on the field. At the same time, how- 
ever, there may also be an idea of distributing baraha over the 
fields by racing about with the doll. Sometames a large wooden 
spoon is used’ for the frame of the doll.6 

The two polar ideaa of Moroccan magical belief 
are I'-bas, evil magic, and harakay holiness or good 
magic, each being a force or substance. The nega- 
tive method of assisting the latter by first eliminat- 
ing tbe former is conspicuous in Berber custom. 
But it would be futile to attempt to decide which 
method is the earlier ; they are obviously comple- 
mentary. A consideration to be adduced later 
mw, however, have some significance here. 

The negative aspect of agricultural ritual, viz. 
the imposition of tabu, bas traces in European 
custom, especially in the prohibition of unlucky 
acts or times. Tabu is best exemplified, however, 
in lower cultures. The Dayaks of Borneo, for 
instance, consider the whole period of farming and 
all its operations to be subject to supernatural 
influences, while planting and harvest are especi- 
ally critical times. The most elaborate tabus are 
imposed, and omens are constantly taken, Merri- 
ment and feasting follow the period of tabu.'^ 

The Assamese proolaim a gcma (communal tabu) at planting 
and harvest. The idea ♦underiying the various restrictions is 
that men must not g^ve rime ana attenrion to anything but the 
care of the crops.* ^ 

1 QB\ pt. i,. The Magic Art, fi. 78. ^ ti. so, 82, 84. 

8/6.{i.88. */6.U.94t 

8 E. Westermorck, Cermoniee aiid BclieS$ . . . w Morom^ 
Helsingfors, 1918, p. 20. 

0 It. p. 22. 

7 w. H* Furness, The Ecme'XAfe cf Borneo Bead-Mimtersi 
its festivals <md Fotk4ofe, Philadelphia, 1902, p* 180ff.{ 
T. B. P, Kebelpannala, m J'AI xxv- [1896-963 104 f. 

8 T. 0. Hodson, inF’i/xxi. [1910] 300, and J AX xxxvi. [19063 94 
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If the Christian Lent was developed out of a 
period of agricultural tahu, there is complete 
continuity between the old and new faiths. 

The question of date may here be noticed. 
European folk«custom has a large body of similar 
ritual celebrated previously to and during Lent, 
such as the Death of the Carnival, the Burial of 
Shrove Tuesday, Carrying out Death, Sawing the 
Old Woman, followed by a dramatic advent of 
Spring, Summer, or Life.^ The former generally 
are dated on Shrove Tuesday, sometimes at Mid- 
Lent, the latter sometimes follow immediately, or 
at a later date — the fourth Sunday in Lent, for 
instance— while in Russia similar ritual in both 
forms is celebrated in spring and at midsummer, 
and also on St. Peter’s Day.^ These dates suggest 
that the old agricultural calendar was altered to 
suit the ecclesiastical. 

In the majority of these Lenten customs the 
tree or branch or doll or person is termed Summer 
or Summer-tree. 


^The “ customs” of bringing in the May and bringing in the 
Summer are essentially the same. . . . The Summer-tree must 
likewise be an embodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion.' 8 

With regard to the representation of Death, more 
prominent in the ‘Summer’ (Lenten) ritual than 
m that of May Day, Frazer’s view is that it is ‘ an 
embodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion,’ the Summer-tree being often a ‘revivification 
of the of Death.’ The idea is ‘the death 

and revival of the spirit of vegetation in spring.’ ^ 
There is also, as already noted, a natural identifica- 
tion of season or date with the spirit. The death is 
represented frequently by killing, and this may he 
connected with the idea of slaying the incarnate or 
embodied spirit while still vigorous, in order that 
its successor’s vigour may be guaranteed. 

Another feature of M.ay ntual is the kindling 
of bonfires,® though this is most conspicuous at 
Midsummer-tide. 


The Beltane fires of Scotland were kindled on May Day as late 
as the 18th century. The traces of human sacrifices at them 
were particularly clear and unequivocal. The most significant 
example is that of the north-east of Scotland. Here the 
Beltane fires were lit not on the first but * on the 2nd of May, 
O.S. They were called bone-fires. The belief was that on that 
evening and night the witches were abroad in all their force, 
casting ill on cattle and stealing cows’ milk. To counteract 
their evil power pieces of the rowan-tree and woodbine, chiefly 
of rowan-tree, were placed over the byre doors, and fires were 
kindled by every farmer and cottar. Old thatch, or straw, or 
furze, or broom was piled up in a heap and set on fire a little 
after sunset. Some of those present kept constantly tosamg up 
the blazing mass, and others seized portions of it on pitch-forks 
or poles, and ran hither and thither, holding them as high as 
they were able, while the younger portion, that assisted, 
danced round the fire or ran through the smoke, shouting, 
"FireJ blaze an burn the witches; fire I fire! burn the 
witches.” In some districts a large round cake of oat or barley- 
meal was rolled through the ashes. When the material was 
burned up, the ashes were scattered far and wide, and all con- 
tinued till quite dark to run through them still crying, **Fire 1 
bum the witches.” '6 


^ In Ireland, Sweden, and Bohemia bonfires wer€ 
lighted on the first day of May ; and in the last- 
named country the ‘burning of the witches’ is 
prominent.’ 

Bathing, washing the face with dew, and drench 
ing effigies and mummers are common, customs oi 
May Day. The European May customs are also 
among some peoples, celebrated at 'Whitsuntide 
This date is especially marked in Russia, but alsc 
occurs in the Altniark, Bavaria, and other parts o; 
(5rennany, Denmark, and Austria-Hungary. Thej 
are ^sewhere celebrated at Midsummer, and oi 
St. John’s’ Eve or St. John’s Day. One or tw( 

228ai5;M6’A^‘"" 

2 ^ P 251 f. 4 Jfi. p. 262. 

f pt. vii., Solder the Beautifid, London, 1913, i. 159 ff. 

« W. Gregor, Folk-lore of tM North-East of Scotland 
London, 1881, )3. 167. 

7 GS^y Pt.. viL, Saider the Seautiful, 1. 167, 169, pt, i., Th 

Maff^o Arty ii. 66, » » r i 


other dates are elsewhere found, cases apparently 
of arbitrary selection of a spring or summer critical 
day. The Swedes celebrate a minor form of the 
litual on May Day, hub are remarkable among 
European peoples for concentrating these customs 
upon Midsummer-tide, when May Pole, garlands, 
arbours, and jumping over bonfires are m great 
evidence.^ It is curious that parts of Bohemia 
have the same date, while in Russia both Whitsun 
and Midsummer are celebrated similarly. The 
same ideas and practices are more or less equally 
a;^licable to May Day and Midsummer Day, but 
a Pyrenean custom suggests a special causal con- 
nexion. Here a tall tree is cut down on May Day 
and kept until Midsummer Eve, when it is cere- 
monially burned.^ 

Similarly^ there is a continuous connexion be- 
tween the ritual and beliefs belonging to the whole 
trio of the critical periods, May, midsummer, and 
harvest. In Morocco the first day of summer 
(17th May) is the death of the earth, the first da^ 
of a new season, and the first day of harvest.® It 
is quite natural that green trees and green branches 
should be most conspicuous on May Day, and com 
sheaves and the like at harvest; the preponder- 
ance of bonfires at midsummer, however, is a 
curiously difficult problem, whether on the theory 
of the tree-spirit with its corollary of sun-charms 
or on that of purification and baraka, 

2. Midsummer. — Turning now to the mid- 
summer celebrations, we find that in Sweden May 
Poles are set up and decorated, and the people 
dance round them, and bonfires are lighted to be 
danced round and jumped over. In Bohemia the 
May Pole itself is burned. 

In Bussia on St. John’s Eve a figure of the mythical person- 
age, Kupalo, is made of straw, and ‘is dressed in woman’s 
clothes, with a necklace and a floral crown. Then a tree is 
felled, and, after being decked with ribbons, is set up on some 
chosen spot. Hear this tree, to which they give the name of 
Marena f Winter or Deatii], the straw figure is placed, together 
with a table, on which stand spirits and viands. Aiterwarda 
a bonfire is lit, and the young men and maidens jump over it in 
couples, carrying the figure with them. On the next day they 
strip the tree and the figure of their ornaments, and throw 
them both into a stream.’ 

In some parts of Russia the ceremony is accom- 
panied by weeping and waiting for the destroyed 
effigy, or by a mock combat between those who 
attack and those who defend it.® In Sardinia 
there is a ritual which seems to be a survival of 
the ancient Greek ‘Gardens of Adonis.’ The 
village swain proposes to a village girl early in 
spring. Then in May she sows in a pot a handful 
of corn, which is well grown by Midsummer Eve, 
when it is called Ernie or NennerL On Mid- 
summer Day the young couple go in a procession 
and break the pot against the church door. Feast- 
ing follows, and in some districts a bonfire is 
lighted, round which the people dance. A young 
couple who wish to be ‘Sweethearts of St. John” 
clasp hands across the fire. The two ‘gossips,’ 
suggests Frazer, may correspond to the Lord and 
Lady of the May, and ultimately represent in flesh 
and blood the reproductive spirit of vegetation.® 
In Morocco smouldering fires are made on Mid- 
summer Day or the evening before. 

‘Men, women and children leap over them, believing that by 
doing 80 they wd themselveB of the has or evil, which may be 
dingmg to them ; the sick will *be cured and married persons 
wiUhave offspring. Nobody is hurt by the fire since fihere is 
haraka in it.'^ 

In the Moroccan custom the smoke is more 

1 GBK pt. vii., Balder the Beautifuly i. 172. 

2 (?B8, pt. i., TAe Magic AH, ii. 141. 

8 Westermarck, p. 76. 

4 GB^y pt. i., The Ma^ie Arty h. 66, pt. vii , Balder the Beau- 
txfuly 1. 173. 

8 W. R, S. Ralston, Songs of the Btissian People^ Iiondon, 
1872. p. 241 ; GJBS, pt. in , The Dying God, p 262. 

8 G^, pt. Iv., AdoniSy AttiSy Osins^y London. 1914, i. 244 1, 
261. 

7 Westermarck, p. 79 
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important than the blaze ; the practical point is 
fumigation of men, cattle, trees, and various 
belongings. 

It IS also noteworthy that in Morocco at midsummer magic 
forces are supposed to be active in certain species of vegetation,! 
Fumigation by burning certain lands of plants and the mere 
application of leaves and branches promote fertility, act as 
charms against the evil eye, and assist general well-being. 
There is also a custom of eating, m a quasi-sacramental manner, 
special foods, m which there is haraka.^ 

There is probably no corner of Europe in which 
it has not been the custom to kindle bonfires at 
Midsummer-tide. Besides the leaping through 
the fire, there 'are customs of throwing blazing 
disks through the air and of rolling burning 
wheels downhill.® A certain sanctity, as in the 
need-fire ceremonies, attaches to the kindling of 
the fire in some instances. A frequent custom 
is that of making gigantic figures of wicker-work, 
which are paraded and then burned, these mid- 
summer giants being apparently analogous to the 
May Kings in their leafy garb. There are also 
traces of burning animals alive.^ 

Frazer derives these customs of modern Europe, 
especially those of N. France, from the ‘sacri 
ficial rites of the Celts of ancient Gaul,’ as typified 
in the druidical sacrifices, and mythically in the 
deatlx of Balder.® 

Two main interpretations of these fire-rituals 
have been put forward. Maunhardt, originally 
followed by Frazer, explained them as sun- 
charms,® 

At the ‘ great turning-point in the sun’s career,’ the summer 
solstice, primitive man ‘ fancied that he could help the sun in 
his seeming decline— could prop his failing steps and rekindle 
the sinking flame.’ ? 

The wheel and disk are suggestive shapes, Frazer 
also noted the purificatoiy aspect of these customs.® 
Fire is a cleanser, and is frequently used for the 
pm pose, as in the need-fire. Westermarck em- 
phasized this aspect. 

‘Their primary object in many or most oases is to serve as a 
protection against evil forces that are active at Midsummer.* 

In the Moroccan customs cleansing by fumigation 
is the chief idea, although there is also the ascrip- 
tion of positive virtue to the smoke. Westermarck 
finds no evidence for the sun-charm theory.® Later 
Frazer regarded the two views as being not mutu- 
ally exclusive, hut admitted the purificatory theory 
as being the more probable.^® 

Traces exist of what has been interpreted as 
human sacrifice by drowning on this date. Various 
similar customs have been interpreted as rain 
charms, In Morocco, however, midsummer cere- 
monial bathing is connected with the idea of 
securing health by cleansing, and the same idea 
is attached to the European custom of rolling 
in dew.^ Various kinds of divination, as is natur^ 
on special dates introductory of a new season (as 
midsummer is often regarded), are practised. 
Mock fights, tugs-of-war, games, and abuse of the 
ceremonial figure are common incidents. These 
have been interpreted as dramatic survivals of 
a ceremonial and ma^Cal representation of a 
struggle between good and evil influences, or 
designed to produce by homoeopathic magic ‘^move- 
ment’ in the weather or in the gromh of the 
crops.^® Magic plants are gathered at midsummer 

! Westermarck, p. 88 ; cf. p. 82^ 

a J&. p. 90 ff. On the customs in general see Westermarck, 
“Midsummer Customs in Morocco,’ in FL xn. [1906] 27 ff. 

8 pt. vii., Falder th& Beautiful, 1. 116 f., 168 f.. $87 f., 
840 1, 846. 
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816. i. 829f. 

8 WcHSitermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs in Morooeo, p. 98. 

!8 €^Be, pt, vii., Bamr tU BeautiM. 1. 846. 

11 Tb, il 26f., 80 ; QBe, pt. iv., A^is, Attis, Osiris^, 237. 

la Westermarck, Ceremonies and Belve/s, p. 86 f. ; GB^, pt. vii,, 
Balder the Beautiful, 1. 208, ii. 74. 

18 QB\ pt. V., Spirits of the Com and. of the WUi, London, 
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(see art. Lew); such are fem-hloom, fern-seed, 
mistletoe, and St. John’s wort.^ 

For the special harvest-rites see art. Harvest. 

3. Basis of agricultural rituals, — The general 
theory of agricultural ritual propounded by Frazer 
can he connected with such primitive magical 
rites as the Australian intichmma for developing 
the growth of food-plants and animals. But in 
many European cases it seems that the main 
object is to purify the sphere in which the corn 
grows, and many rites are concerned not with a 
spirit of vegetation but with vaguely-imagined 
evils, often in the form of witches.® The burning 
or destruction of the tree-spirit is often a doubtfm 
proposition. It is impossible to dogmatize on the 
origin and first intention of these agricultural 
rites, but it is necessary to bear in mind the 
possibility that beliefs in corn-spirits and the like, 
and even the magical practices themselves, may 
he late accretions upon some simple psychological 
and even utilitarian facts. There is also the 
sense of crisis, very strong^ in the primitive mind. 
Thus, psychic reactions in sympathy with the 
obj’ects concerned might lead to dramatic, but 
unconscious, imitations — e.y., jumping to make 
the com grow; in the same way imitative ex- 
planations might be made of such necessary 
processes as weed-burning. When established, 
these ex post facto explanations, magical, myth- 
ical, or theological, obviously tend to usurp 
precedence. 

Litbraturb.— T his is very extensive, but the main critical 
works are cited in the text. A. E, CRAWLEY, 

MAYA.— Mdyd, ‘ illusion, appearance,’ is a term 
in the philosophy of the Vedanta applied to the 
illusion of the multiplicity of the empirical uni- 
verse, produced by ignorance {mtdyO*), when in 
reality there is only One, the hrahman-&tman. 
It is not till a somewhat late period that the word 
assumes the technical meaning of the cosmic illu- 
sion, although this development of its sense is not 
an unnaturS one. The word maytl is not un- 
common even in the Kigveda, where it has the 
meanings ‘supernatural power,’ ‘cunning,’ ‘mys- 
terious will-power.’ Sayana usually explains it 
hj prajrwt, ‘mental power or kapata, ‘cunning,’ 

* guile, ^ ‘ deception.’ Indra, e.gr., is said to assume 
many forms maydhhxh, ‘ by magic wiles, or mys- 
terious powers ’ ; as the possessor of this power, he 
is called mayin. 

[The use ol the term in the Rigveda has been thorougrhlv 
analyzed by A, Bergaigne (Reliffion vtdique, Pam, 1878-88, iii. 
80-88 ; cf. A. HiUebrandt, ^Mayk,' WZKM xUi. [1899] 818-820), 
It, or such derivatives as mAyin, m&ydvant, is applied to the 
wiles ot the demons conquered by A^l (v. ii, 9, eta; and Saraa- 
vati (VI. Ixi, 8), and especially by Indra, whether alone (i, xX3di. 
4, eta) or accompanied by Vispu (vii. xdx. 4), By ovorconjing 
tne mdpdt of the demons Indra won the Soma (vii, xcviii, 6). 
Men of evil craftiness are mdyin (i, xxxlx. 2) or 4wmdpu (m. 
XXX. 16) ; the sorceress uses m4yd (vii. dv. 24) ; but the mdyin 
cannot overcome ‘the primal firm ordalnmenta of the gods' 
m. Ivi. 1). The Airins conquer the mdyd of the evil Sasyu 
I. oxrii, 8). 

On the other hand, the terms are applied to good deifies. 
Through mdyd Mitra and Vampa send rdn and goard fiieir law 
(T. Ixin. 8, 7) ; through mdyd the sun-Wrd is adorned fx. clxxvii, 

1) . The Jurats employ it [v. Ixlfi. 6), and are mdyin (r, Mii 

2) , or sumdya (i. IxAnU.^l, etc.). Mdyd is known to, or used 
by, Tvastr (x. ml. 9), the Aditeas (in xxvfi. 16), and Yarui?a and 
Mitra (I. clL 9, etc.); and it is a characterisfio of Varupa (vu 
xlviii, 14, etc.) ; while by it the Rhhus attained divine dignity 
(ni. lx. 1). It was also employed by Agnl (m. xxvit 7) and Soma 
(IX. IxxxiiU 8), and in the former deity the mdyds of the mdyins 
are united (ni. xx. 8) It was a mark of the ASvins (V. Ixxvdii. 

6, eta), and even earthly saoriftcers are mdyin (ix. Ixxlii. 8L 

Though mdyd Indra triumphs over the mdyin demons (i. xi, 

7, v. XXX. 6, etc.), and he ‘has much mdyd* (purumdya, vi. 
xvriL 12, etc.). Oerms of the later development of the word are 
found in sudn passages as m. liii. 8, where Indra ‘ assumes fonn 
after form, working mdyds about his body,’ and vi. xlvii, 18, 
where ‘ through mdyds Indra goeth in many lonns* (of. also m. 
xxxviii. 7). Sun and moon succeed each Ofther In virtae ot mdyd 

1 pL vii., Balder the Beaut^ul, IL 166, 287, 2M, 

9 QB^, pt, vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1918, p. 168 ff. 
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(x. Ixxxv. 18), and explains the double form of Pu?an and 
Agni (VI. Iviii. 1, X. Ixxxvin 6). Perhaps most significant of all 
is the passage x, hv. 2 ; ‘ When thou didst go, 0 Indra, waxing 
in body, speaking mighty things among folk, mdyd was that 
which they called thy battles ; neither now nor hitherto bast 
thou found a foe ’ . . . .v 

In the Atharvaveda rndya was born from maya (vin. ix. 6) ; 
it was milked from VirSij (on whom see Hillebrandt, ved. Myth.^ 
Breslau, 1891-1902, li. 60-52, and Muir, passvm\ and on it the 
Asuras (demons) subsist (viii. x. 22). Luck in gambling is 
invoked by the aid of ‘mdyd (ly. xxxviii 3) ; the black snake | 
assumes wondrous forms hapus) *by the Asura’s mdyd* (vi. 
Ixxn. 1) ; sun and moon follow one another by mdyd (vii Ixxxi. 

1 ; of xni. ii. 11) ; the sorceress prevails by its means (viii iv. 
24) ; hymdyd the sun makes ‘the two days' (t.e. day and night) 
of diverse form (xiii. u 8) ; through Agm the mdyds of the 
Asuras are repelled (ry. xxui. 6, yiii. iii. 24) ; yet the gods (devd) 
go about with Asura mdyd (in. ix. 4). 

Some idea as to the origmal meaning of the term rndyCt may 
be gamed from its etymology. It has been connected with 
Skr. md, *to measure' (0. Bohthngk and E. Roth, Sanskrit- 
Worterbuoh, Petrograd, 1866-76, v. 732); with Skr. man, ‘to 
think ’(H. Grassmann, WoHerbvdhzumRig-Veda, Leipzig, 1873, 
col. 1034 ; similarly P. Persson, Studien zur Lshre von der TF-wr- 
zelerweiterung und Wurzelvanation, Upsala, 1891, p, 120 ; the 
closest cognate would be Gr. ‘ydsdom, cunning, craft’); 
with Gr. /at/xos, ‘ imitator ' (G. IT. Ohatzidakis, ’AxaSTj/x. Avaywer- 
/lara, Athens, 1902-04, i. 260) ; with Lat. mtrus, ‘ wonderful * 
(H. Ehrlich, Zur indogerm. Spraahgesch.^ Kbnigsberg, 1910, p. 
75). The most probable connexion, however, is with a Ealto- 
Slavic group (with which jai/ao? may be connected) represented 
by 0. Bulg. na^mayati, ‘to nod, indicate by a sign,* Russ, na- 
maj/am-J, ^ I indicate by signs, deceive,’ ob-mcoyakHj ‘deceiver,’ 
Bulg. za-mayvam, ‘I enchant, deceive,’ Let mdt, ‘to nod,’ ap- 
7ndtt * to bhnd, enchant.* More distant cognates are, e g,, Bulg. 
iz-mama,‘ deceit, swmdle, 'Russ ob-manUt ‘deceit,* lath mdnat, 
‘sorcery,’ Let mdnitt ‘to enchant,’ 0. H. G. mein, ‘falsehood’ 
(Germ.Jtfein«id, ‘perjury’), Little Russ, mara, ‘phantom, dream, 
deception,’ 0. Oh. Slav, maehatif ‘to swing,’ Rubs, makhdy 
‘ error,’ Czech rnatoha, ‘ghost,’ Polish mataSl ‘to swindle, jlie, 
deceive ’ (E. Berneker, Slav, etymolog. Worterbuchy Heidelberg, 
1908 flf., ii. 7, 16, 17 f., 4f., 26). In Avesta we have the word 
mdyUy ‘ skilful, clever.’ The basal meaning seems to be ‘ to 
move,* hence * to change, to deceive.’ Louis H. Gray.] 

In Upani^adic literature rnwya is first found in 
the ^mtahatarCL Upani^ad (iv. 10) with the mean- 
ing ‘ cosmic illusion ’ j it is no longer applied 
simply to the juggler’s art, but now connotes the 
illusion created by him. It is in the latter sense 
that the word is henceforth mainly used in philo- 
sophical literature. Sankara, in his commentaries 
on the Vedantarntras^ always used the word with 
the meaning ‘illusion,’ and the technical term 
employed by him became more or less stereotyped 
by his successors. 

Although it is occa^ionallj asserted that the 
idea of maya is as late in origin as the use of maya 
to describe it, there is little foundation for this 
view, and passages may be found in the Rigveda 
which show that even then it was felt that there 
was an underlying unity beneath apparent multi- 
plicity j indeed, the doctrine that phenomena are 
unreal in relation to absolute being is common to 
all metaphysics. 

In Rigveda, i. clxiy. 46, eJfecMf* md viprd bahudhd vadanti, 
‘that which is one the sages call by many names,’ it is felt that 
all plurality is a matter of words only, or in x. xc. 2, where the 
whole universe is said to be pntruia alone, it is impUed that all 
else butpuruga is illusion. 

It was with the introduction of the doctrine of 
the atman in the Upani^ads that this denial of the 
existence of the empirical universe became firmly 
established in India as a philosophic doctrine. 
The conception of an all-pervading dtman, the 
‘self* of the universe, necessitates the exclusion of 
all that is not the self, and hence implies its un- 
reality. The substance of the teaching of the 
Upanisads is ‘ Brahman is real, the universe false, 
the dtman is brahman and nothing else. ’ Although 
it is not possible to quote early forms of the state- 
ment that the universe is mdyd,, or illusion, it is 
frequently insisted that the atman is the only 
pality, which means the same thing — i.e., all that 
is not the self (world, etc.) is not real ; it is mere 
appearance or illusion. This is the teaching of 
Yajfiavalkya in the Bfhaddraiyyaha Upanisad : 

‘ When the self is seen, heard, perceived, and known, the 
whole universe is known' ; ‘ he who imagmes there is plurali^ 
goes from death to death ' (iV. iv. 19, v. 6j 


With the knowledge of self phenomena become 
known as phases of it ; they are provisionally real 
to a certain extent, but ignorance of the atman 
regards them as independent of the atman. We 
have not quite reached the stage of the later 
Vedanta, which regards phenomena as absolutely 
unreal, like a mirage. Ignorance, in the Upanisads, 
is an absence of true knowledge ; in the later 
Vedanta it is rather an active force which conjures 
up the illusion of phenomena for the delusion of 
the self. In the Upanisads also we find a kind 
of pantheistic compromise which grants that the 
world does exist, hut holds that the sole reality 
of the atman is not in the least degree affecteci, 
for all is the atman. This view pervades the 
Qhhandogya Vpanisad, e.g . : 

* The dtmm is above and below, behind and m front. The 
atman is all the world ’ (vii. xxv. 2). 

As time went on, mdyd gained an ever-increasing 
independence as the substance prahfti (nature), 
which was at first subordinate to the atman. In 
post-Upanisadic literature the term appears fre- 
quently in a non-philosophic sense ; a mrgamdyd is 
an ‘illusion gazelle ’ {i.e. not a real gazelle) ; a man 
who craftily seeks to gain money does it through 
mdyd) amdyayd, lit. ‘without rndyd^ means 
‘ honestly.’ In these cases (for fui'ther references 
see Bohtlingk-Roth, loc. cit,) the original meaning 
of mdyd persists. 

In the philosophical sections of the Mahdhhdrata 
the term is used in its philosophical sense. Thus 
Visnu, speaking as the supreme god, says : ‘ Enter- 
ing into my own nature {prahYti)y I arise through 
mdyd^ (VI. xxviii. 6f.) ; this explains the famous 
avatdras of the deity, ‘ MaySvin ’ is one of the 
thousand names of Siva (xin. xvii. 1214). (On 
the question of mdyd in the epic see E, W. Hop- 
kins, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, 
pp. 138-142.) 

The doctrine of mdyd in the Vedanta forms the 
cardinal distinction from its great rival system, 
the Sankhya {g.v.) philosophy. Vedanta is the 
system of advaita (non-duality) ; the phenomenal 
world does not exist; it is only mdyd, arising 
from avidyd, that makes us erroneously think it 
to he real ; mdyd is overcome when he who 
ignorantly believed himself to be an individual 
realizes that in actuality he is one with the atman ; 
then only is salvation {moh§a, lit. ‘liberation’) 
finally won. In the SSnkhya system, on the con- 
trary, the phenomenal world is real ; the Vedantic 
atman is ignored (Sankhya is atheistic) ; the soul 
[chit, lit. ‘thought’) is involved in the woe of life 
because of aviveha (failure to distinguish between 
matter and soul), due to avidyd, etc. ; salvation is 
gained by the complete isolation [haivalya) of the 
soul from matter ; and the soul then exists as an 
eternal, but unconscious, individuality. (On the 
distinctions between Vedanta and sankhya see 
especially Max MiiUer, Six Systems, p. 279 n.) 

One of the most important of the early works 
on Vedanta is the Kdrikd of Gaudapada (8th 
cent. A.D.), one of whose pupils was a teacher of 
Sankara. He is an uncompromising advocate of 
the doctrine of mdyd, and strongly d.euies the 
existence of the universe. The waking world is 
no more real than the world of dreams. The 
atman is both the knower and the known ; his 
experiences exist within him through the power 
of mdyd. As a rope in a dim light is mistaken for 
a snake, so the atman is mistaken for the variety 
of experience [jlva). When the rope isrecognizea, 
the illusion of the snake at once disappears j when 
true knowledge of the dtman is attained, the 
illusion which makes us think of it as a multi- 
plicity of experiences vanishes. The world has no 
more real existence than the snake, and, as one 
cannot remove or cast off what does not exist, it 
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IB wrong to speak of obtaining freedom from it. 
The atman cannot be said to create or cause the 
universe any more than the rope creates the snake. 
Production would be either from the existent or 
from the non-existent; but the former is impos- 
sible, for it would be producing what already 
exists, and the latter is equally impossible, for the 
non-existent — e.p., the son of a barren woman — 
cannot be the cause of anything ; it cannot even 
be realized by the mind. 

Gaudapada’s monism assumed its final form in 
the commentaries of Sankara {b. probably A.B. 
788). Sankara is well aware of the difficulties in 
the way of reconciling the various views of the 
Upani^ads, and is further perplexed by the fact 
that as §ruti (‘revelation ’) they all ought to have 
equal weight ; the latter difficulty he overcomes 
by his classification of knowledge as of two kinds : 
a higher, the knowledge of hrahmany and a lower, 
including all that is not this metaphysical know- 
ledge. He then investigates the cause of ignor- 
ance [avidya), and concludes that it is to be 
sought in the knower. The phenomenal world is 
considered real so long as the unity of the &tman 
is not realized, just as the creations of a dream are 
thought to be real till the dreamer awakes. Just 
as a magician {mdyamn) causes a phantom, having 
no existence apart from him, to issue from his 
body, so the atman creates a universe which is a 
mere mirage and in no way affects the self. It is 
through maya that plurality is perceived where 
there is really only the atrmn. Multiplicity is only 
a matter of name and form, which are the creations 
of ignorance, being neither the atman nor difterent 
from it, through tne power of illusion {w&ydhakti). 
The Highest One manifests himself in various ways 
by amaya as a magician assumes various forms by 
his wiles. Sankara further defines two kinds of 
existence, empirical and metaphysical, for the 
first time emphasizing clearly a distinction which 
seems, however, to he known even in the Upani§ads, 
The phenomenal universe is a fact of consciousness, 
and therefore has a sort of existence ; all experi- 
ence is true so long as the knowledge of the 
atman is not attained, just as the experiences in a 
dream are real to the sleeper, until he awakes. 

‘ . Therefore before the consciousness of identity with 

brahman is aroused, all worldly actions are justified * (on Ved^n- 
tasutraa, ii i. 121), 

In spite of the discussion that has raged round 
it since Sankara’s time, the doctrine of mdyd as 
enunciated by him stiU holds the field in India 
to-day and, as one of the fundamental doctrines 
of his Advaitist school, pervades the philosophy of 
the great mass of thinkers in India. 

Litbratcrb.— P. Deussen, The Philosophy of the tfpani- 
shads, Bng;. tr., Edinbui^h, 1^0, pp. 226-289, The System of the 
Vedantafing, tr., Ohioago, 1912, pp. 100, 187, 228, etc., JSfachved, 
Philosophieaer Indety^hefipzie, 1008, pp. 24, 86, 472, 601; A. E, 
Gouffh, The Philosophy of the Upanishada, bondon, 1882, pp, 
46-60, 285 ff. ; Madnavacharya, Sarvadari^anasaif^aha, tr. 
E. B. Oowell and A. E, Oough, do. 1882, and Deussen, 
Naehved, Phil p. 182 ff. ; Gaudapada, M^flMfQlvopam^ai^ 
rikd, tr. Deussen, Seehzig Upankhad's des Vead, Leiptig, 1897, 
p. 678 ff* ; Sankara, Commentary on the VeddntakQltas, tr. 
(3t, riiibaut, SBB xxxiv,, xxxvfii. (1890-96), and Deussen, SHtras 
des Veddnta, Leipzig. 1887 ; Ramanuja, Commentary on the 
Ved^mtasUtras, tr. Tmbaut, tfJS^xlviii. (1904J ; Prakajgananda, 
Veddntmiddhantamuktdvali, ed. and tar, A. Venls, Benares, 
1890; Sadananda, Veddntasdra, tr. G. A. Jacobi London, 
1889, Deussen, Naehved. Phil. p. 689 ff. ; F. Max Muller, Sia 
Systems of Xndiam Philosophy, London, 1899, pp, 167, 162, 185, 
867,467; Prabhu Dutt Shhstri, Doetrine of Mdyd, do. 1911. 
For mdyd as held by a modern Vedantist see Max Muller, 
Jtdmakrishna, his Life <md> Sayings, London, 1898, nos, 26, 
46, 64, 71, etc. Of. also ‘Literature’ at arfet. Advaeta, Apmah, 
tJEAKIfAPS, VUDlNTA. J. ALLAN. 

MAYANS.-— The territory of what is now the 
Kepublic of Guatemala, adjoining parts of the 
Kepublic of Honduras and of the Mexican States 
of Chiapas and Tabasco, and the peninsula of 
Yucatan, was inhabited in ancient times, as it is 


to the present day, by a number of difierent tribes, 
speaking allied idioms and forming a linguistic 
family usually designated as ‘Mayan,’ from the 
name of its most conspicuous members, the people 
of Yucatan. This population is to be regarded as 
the second of the great culture-nations of Mexico 
and Central America, equal to the Mexicans in 
material and intellectual civilization and in some 
ways surpassing them, but, unfortunately, much 
less known than the Mexicans, as regards the 
special traits of their civilization, their history, 
and the elements of their daily life. The chief 
ancient monuments in Central America — Falenque 
in Chiapas, Menche Tinamit on the IJsumaointa 
river, Quirigua in Guatemala, Copan in Honduras, 
Uxmal and Chich’en Itzd in Yucatan — are the 
work of members of that family. They were the 
great astronomers and mathematicians who cal- 
culated the duration of the revolution of Venus 
and, perhaps, of other planets as well, and were 
wont to write down and handle numbers exceeding 
a million. They had elaborated a system of hiero- 
glyphic writing far superior to that of the Mexi- 
cans, but only partially deciphered as yet. They 
were unexcellea in the apprehension and reproduc- 
tion of living forms of animals and men. As a 
whole, their civilization and their religion were 
closely allied to those of the Mexicans. 

In their religious practices they were not so 
sanguinary as the Mexicans, human sacrifices 
being much less numerous and in many cases being 
replaced by the killing^ of dogs. They resembled 
the Mexicans in their methods of prayer and 
offerings, fasting, and torture, and in piercing 
their ears and tongues and drawing threads through 
the holes. They also sacrificed living animals by 
fire to the god of tire, and in some places tortured 
themselves hy running with naked feet over burn- 
ing coals. 

Like the Mexicans, the Mayans divided the year 
into eighteen periods of twenty^ days each, and they 
also commenced their ceremonies early in the year, 
in our month of January, by renewing all kinds of 
ceremonial utensils — incense-bumers, clay-idols, 
and the like. This feast was called Ocna, and was 
devoted to the c/tac, the gods of labour, i.e, the 
rain-gods. When they had to make a new wooden 
image or, as they said, to create a god, the work 
began in the preceding months, and with great 

g recautions (fasting, etc.), the artisans being con- 
ned to the house as lon^ as the work went on. 
In March they had a great fire-ceremony, performed 
by the old men and directed to the rain-gods 
{chac) and to the old god Itzamni, who may be 
considered the god of life and the god of fire. 
This ceremony was called tupp-kahy ‘ extinguish- 
ing the fire.’ They brought together every species 
of animal that was at hand ; and, after having 
kindled a great fire, they killed them by cutting 
the breasts and tearing out the hearts, which were 
oast into the flame. The larger animals, such as 
jaguars, pumas, caimans, were not so easily 
captured, so they made imitations of their hearts 
from copal, which was their incense, and threw 
these into the fire. The hearts having been con- 
sumed, the priests extinguished the fire by pouring 
water from their jars upon it. This ceremony 
was intended to secure sufficient rain for the 
crops of the new year. Anothm: ceremony was con- 
nected with this performance. They made a kind 
of terraced pyramid of stones, which seems to 
have been regarded as an image of the clouds. 
The pf iests anomted the lowest step with mud and 
the upper ones with blue colour, invoking the chm 
and ItzamnA This Avas, no doubt, another cere- 
mony for bringing rain. 

In April the cacao planters, who were also the 
great merchants, cacao being the staple merchan- 
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dise of ancient Central America, celebrated a great 
feast to the black god Ekchuah, the god of the 
caravans and the merchants, to the ahaa, and to 
Hobnil, the god of the beediives. They killed a 
dog of the spotted colour of the cacao-pod and 
offered bine iguanas, feathers of wild fowl, and 
incense. In the month of May there was another 
great feast, called PaGumchaCf celebrated to Cit 
chac cob, the god of war. It began with a five 
nights’ watch in the temple of the god of war, and 
during this time the war-chief, called naooifyi and 
elected for four years by the members of the 
tribe, was seated on a throne in the temple of the 

f od of war and venerated like a deity with incense- 
uming. The people performed a dance called 
holhon'okot^ ‘warnor-dance.’ At the end of the 
five days they performed the fire-ceremony de- 
scribed above, after which the war- chief was taken 
in a solemn procession all round the temple ; a dog 
was sacrificed, and the heart offered to the god. 
The heart was put into a bowl and covered by 
another bowl, after which the assistant priests 
dashed to pieces some great jars full of water — 
undoubtedly another ceremony intended to produce 
rain for the crops. A great banquet of mead and 
general drunkenness followed. The same banquets 
and drinking-bouts were repeated in the course 
of the next three twentieths in all the smaller 
villages. These feasts were called Zahacil than, 
and it is expressly stated that they were made in 
order that the new year might be a fertile one and 
bring rich crops. 

The month of July was reckoned as the begin- 
ning of the new year by the Yncatecana at the 
time of the conquest. The twentieth {uinal) in 
question was called Pop, ^straw-mat,’ meaning 
‘ dominion,’ * reign.’ They swept their houses and 
the village streets and renewed all objects of 
domestic use — ^plates, jars, bowls, wooden chairs, 
garments, and the wrappings of their idols— thro w- 
mg the old ones on the dust-heaps. The priests, 
who had fasted for one, two, or three months, 
eating only once a day and abstaining from sexual 
intercourse, assembled in the temple and kindled 
new fire by friction, twirling a wooden stick in the 
hole of another ; this new fire was put into the 
brazier before the idol, and all the priests and 
principal men burned incense with it to the idol. 
In the following months all the professional instru- 
ments of the different classes of the people — the 
books of the priests, the implements for casting 
lots and the fetishes of the doctors, the weapons 
of the hunters, and the fishing-nets of the fi^er- 
men — were consecrated by anointing them with 
blue colour. This feast was called Foccm. In the 
month of September the bee-ke^ers had a special 
feast at which they brought offerings of incense 
and honey to their god Hobnil. In the month of 
October, called Xul by the Yucatecans, there was 
a great ceremony in the village of Mani, dedicated 
to the god Kukulcan, the < feathered snake,* the 
Yucatec translation of the Mexican god Quetzal- 
coatl, who was venerated as a culture-hero in 
Yucatan, some of the most important towns of the 
peninsula, Mayapan, and Chicken Itzd, having been 
founded by Mexican emigrants. The last feast in 
the year, celebrated at the time of our months 
ISTovember and December, corresponded in a way 
to the Mexican Izcalli^ ceremonies being performed 
to promote the growth of the youth and to 
strengthen them. Contrary to the custom of the 
Mexicans, the Yucatecans performed very par- 
ticular and important ceremonies in the last five 
days of the year, which they called wma haha tdm, 
‘ days without name,* i.e. ^unlucky* days, the 
names of which it is dangerous to pronounce. . On 
these days they set up in the midst of the village 
the image of the deity that was to govern the 


coming year, this god being one of four who corre- 
sponded to the four cardinal points and followed 
each other in turn. These gods were : (1) for the 
east and the years corresponding to the east, Ah 
bolon tz’acah, the god of fertility ; (2) for the north 
and the years corresponding to the north, Kinch 
ahau, the sun-god ; (3) for the west and the years 
corresponding to the west, Itzamnd, the old god, 
the moon-god and the god of fire j (4) for the south 
and the years corresponding to the south, TJacmitun 
ahau, the ‘ lord of the six under worlds,’ the god 
of the dead. A number of different ceremonies and 
offeimgs were performed in honour of these gods, 
and the evil that was to befall the village, accord- 
ing to the character of the new year and of the 
heavenly quarter corresponding to the god thereof, 
was taken, represented by the figure of a demon, 
out of the village in the direction of the coming 
year. 

The priests were called obh-kin^ ‘lords of days,’ 
i.e. ‘lords of day-signs,’ ‘dealers in prognostics,’ 
‘ sooth-say ers. ’ They were the leaders and teachers 
of the people — the learned men whose principal 
occupation was with books, pictographs, and all 
the traditional knowledge embodied in them. 
There is one marked difference between Mexican 
and Mayan priesthood: in Yucatan the office of 
sacrificer (wacom), who had to kill the victim, was 
not a highly honoured one, whereas in Mexico 
the highest priests and — in extraordinary celebra- 
tions, such as the inauguration of a newly-huilt 
temple — the kings themselves acted as sacrificers. 

Litbratcrb.— D iegro de Landla, Heladon de las cosas de 
Yucatan, ed D. Juan de Dios de la Bada y Delgado, Madrid, 
1884 , Diego L6pez de Cogolludo, Los tres Siglos de la 
dominaoion espaflola en Yucatan, Campeche, 1842 ; E. Seler, 
Gesammdte Ahhandlimgen zur amerik, ^raeh^ und Alter- 
tumskunde, i., Berlin, 1902, iu., do. 1908 ; T. A Joyce, Mexi- 
can Archaeology, London, 1914. EdUABD SeLEB. 

MAZANDARAN. — The Persian region of 
Mazandaran,^ or Tabaristan, is bounded on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and on the south by the 
Alburz Mountains, and extends from Astarabad in 
the east to the Pul-i-Rfid in the west. The winds 
from the Caspian bring abundant rain, and the 
country is heavily wooded, in contrast to the arid 
regions south of the Alburz. The climate is de- 
cidedly unhealthy, and the difficulty of access to 
the country, increased by lack of good roads, has 
combined with Mazandaxan’s insalubrity to exclude 
it from any generous share in the progress of Persia. 
It is to these disadvantages that the district owes 
its place in the history of religion in Iran. 

Of the aboriginal inhabitants of Mazandarftn we 
know nothing beyond the statement of Strabo 
(p. 616 ; of. 820) that it was their custom to ‘ give 
their married women to other men after they 
themselves had had two or three children by 
them.’ The BundaMshn (xv. 28) has a fantastic 
tradition of their origin, and the Bmlcart, fix. xxi. 
19) describes them as filthy and dwelling in holes. 

In regard to the latter point, we may note that Eirdausi 
(ShM.-ndyYiafi, tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 1906 ff., ii. 68) 
makes the Mazandarani White Div innabit a cavern, although 
one thinks involuntarily of the repeated Avesta statement that 
demons hide under earth or dwell in caves (Ys. ix. 16 ; Tt. xix. 
81: Fend. iU. 10). 

In the Avesta Mazandaran is the abode of the 
Mazainya daems^ concerning whom E. W. West 
{SBM xviii. [1882] 93, n. 10) expresses the general 

I 'The meaning of the name MSzandaran is not certain. The 
old native etymolo^ (Ibn Isfandiyar, tr. Browne, p. 14) makes 
it a later form of ^^uzandarun, ‘wthin fa mountain named] 
Muz’ (so also Ourzon, Persia, i. 364 f ; Darmesteter’setymolo^ 
\^Zmd-Avesta, n. 373, n. 821] is inoorrecy; but it moreprob. 
ably means ‘Land of the MSzan Gate* Cr. Kdldeke, OXrP ii. 
p:904] 178, n. 1). Tabaristan, the Arab, form of Pablavi Tapur- 
8t§n (on coins) or Taparistan (Bi/nd. xii. 17, xiiL 16, xx. 27), is 
the land of the T<I»r6vpot of Ptolemy (vi. ii. 6) and the Tam/noi 
of Diodorus (Jiihi; 3) and Athen»us (442 B ; Marquart, JSrdnBahr, 
p 129). F. Windischmann's identification of Mazandaran with 
Media (Zoroastr, Stud,, Berlin, 1863, p. 229) was wrong. 
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view when he says that ‘these demons were, no 
doubt, merely idolaters,’ while M. N. Dhalla 
{Zoroastrian Theology ^ New York, 1914, pp. 8, 160) 
sees in them the nomads of Mazandaran and Gilan, 

‘ who poured down in great numbers and pillaged 
the possessions of the Iranians.’ A number of the 
Avesta references to the Mazainya daevas give no 
information as to their nature or habitat ( Ys, Ivii. 
17, 32; Vend, ix. 13, x. 16, xvii. 91). We have, 
however, more precise indications as to their loca- 
tion in the account of the threefold sacrifice by the 
hero Haoshyangha Paradhata on Mt. Kara to 
gain the victory over ‘ two-thirds of the MS,zaii^an 
demons’ {Yt, v. 22. ix. 4, xv. 8. xix. 26), for jSara 
(or, as it is also called in the Avesta, Hara Bere- 
zaiti, ‘lofty Hara’) is generally— and probably 
correctly— identified with Alburz, though construed 
in a mythological, rather than a geographical, 
sense {e.g., Spiegel, Erdn, AlterthunScunde^ i. 191, 
463, 482 ; Darmesteter, i. 101, n. 28 ; K. Geldner, 
GlrP ii. 38, and especially Geiger, Ostlrdn, KuUnr^ 
pp. 42-45), and the ‘peak ’ {tmmy Yt, xv. 7 ; cl 
xii. 26 ; Bund, v, 4 ; Y8, xlii. 3) of Hara is probably 
Mt. Damavand (Geiger, loo, cit,). The identifica- 
tion of Mazan (the noun from which Mazainya is 
derived) with Mazandaran is also made by Is erio- 
sangh (c. A.D. 1200), who, in his Skr. paraphrase of 
the Pahlavi version of the Yasna, renders ‘Ma- 
zainya’ by ‘Majandara’ or ‘Majandarade^iya’ 
{Ys. Ivii, 17, xxvii. 1, Ivii. 32). 

Closely associated with the Mazainya daevas are 
the Varenyan daevas and dregvants, or ‘adherents 
of the Lie demon’ (Yj. xxvii, 1; Yt. v. 22, xiii. 
137, XV. 8, xix. 26 ; cl Darmesteter, ii. 373, n. 
33 ; Yt, X. 97, xiii. 71, and Vend, x, 14 are un- 
important in this connexion). The land of Varena 
was the fourteenth best created by Ahura Mazda, 
but Angra Mainyu cursed it with * imtimely in- 
firmities and non- Aryan over-lords ’ ( Vend, i. 17).^ 
It was ‘four-eared’ {mthru^gaosha, i.e, four-square 
or quadrangular [?] ; cl Darmesteter, ii. 14, n. 38), 
and was the birthplace of the hero Thraetaona or 
Earidun, who overcame A4i Dahaka ( Vend, i. 17 ; 
Yt, V. 33) — a tale which was discussed at length 
in the lost Sutkar Nash of the Avesta {Dinkart, 
IX. xxi. 17-24 ; cl also Till. xiii. 9, DC. xxii, 4).^ 
The location of Varena is a matter of some dispute. 
It was certainly near Tabaristan (Spiegel, i. 546), 
but is hardly to be identified with the modem village 
of Vexek, south of Sari, as argued by Spiegel (i. 
72, n. 2, 645) and F. Justi {Eandh. der Zend- 
sprache^ Leipzig, 1864, p. 270 [with earlier litera- 
ture], GIrP ii. 404). Equally uncertain is the 
view of G. de Harlez {Avesta trad,^ Libge, 1876-77, 
i, 87, n. 2) that it was the modern Kirman, 
A. V. W. Jackson {GIrP ii 663) and Dhalla {loco, 
citt.) identify it with Gilan, and Darmesteter (ii. 
14, n. 38) with Tabaristan or Dailam. Tabaristan 
was formerly preferred by Geiger {OsUrtm. Kultwr^ 
pp. 1271, 184); his later view (Cr/rP ii. 391), 
identifying Varena with tlie Caspian Gates, seems 
scarcely an improvement. Neriosangh was ignorant 
of the meaning of the term, for he renders Yarenya 
by vibhramakarat ‘confusing/ and hdma, ‘love’ 
(on Yt, i 19 ; Ys, xxvii. 1), confounding the epithet 
with the later Pahlavi Varenfi, the demon of lust 
(Jackson, ii. 660, 663 ; Darmesteter, ii 373, n. 
33 ; L. 0. Casartelli, PhUosoph/y of the Mazda- 
yasnian Keligwn under the Bassanids^ Bombay, 

iWith these * non-Aryan over-lords’ Geiger (p. 186, n. 2) 
compares the ‘AvopidKot, a tribe dwelling along the Caspian 
(Strabo, pp 607 1., 614 ; cf. W. Tomaschek, in Fauly-Wissowa, 
1 . 2063 ; F. Andreas, ib. 2195). 

a In a TurfS-n fragment Aii Dahilka, who was imprisoned m 
Dam&vand, is called * Mazan.' The adjective has thus far been, 
found in two other passages, but in both cases the accompany- 
ing names are illegible (0. Salemann, JfonicAdiwAs Siudutn^ 
i. [Petrograd, 1908] 96). For the local Muhammadan version, 
according to which ^lomon imprisoned in Dam&vand the yinm 
who stole his ring, see Ibn Isfandly&r, p. 86, 


1889, pp. 91, 166). On the whole, Gilan appears 
to he the most probable identification. 

It would seem that the legend of Haoshyangha 
refers to an early invasion of Mazandaran and 
Gilan by Iranians, and their conquest of it, at 
least in part. This is home out by the local tradi- 
tion of the early 13th cent., for Ibn IsfandiyEr 
(p. 16) held that 

‘ until the time of Jamahid it was in the possession of the demons. 
He conquered them, and bade them level the mountains with 
the plains, fill up the lakes, drain the fens into the sea, open 
up the country, and distribute the rivers and streams.’ 

The Iranian religion found some place, at all 
events, in Mazandaran, for tradition sees in Spiti 
and Erezraspa, who are mentioned in Yt, xiii, 121, 
two pious men who came from MfizandarEn to re- 
ceive the faith from Erashaoshtra, the father-in- 
law of Zarathushtra [Binkarti IX, xxi. 17-24). 

In the Pahlavi texts the most interesting 
passage in the present connexion is found in the 
Shikand-gumdmg Vijar (xvi. 28-36), which records 
a belief closely similar to the frequent Gnostic 
concept of the entanglement of light in darkness 
combined with a touch of the Iranian heresy of 
Zarvanism. 

‘ The rain was the seed of the Mfizandarans for the reason 
that when the M8.zandarajis are bound on the celestial sphere, 
whose light is swallowed by them, and, in order to pass it from 
them through a new regulation, discrimination, and retention 
of the light of Time, the twelve glorious ones show the daughters 
of Timei to the household-attending male Mazandarans, so 
that while the lust of those Mazandarans, from seeing them, is 
well suited to them, and seed is discharged from them, the 
light which is within the seed is poured on to the earth. Ibrees, 
shrubs, and grain have grown therefrom, and the light which 
is within the Mazandarans is discharged in the seed.'* 

In the Shdh-ndmah MfizandarSn is described 
with little geographical accuracy (Nfildeke, ii. 
178), and the AargasSrs (‘Vulture-heads’), who 
are frequently mentioned os inhabiting the country, 
like the SagsSrs (‘Dog-heads’), Buzgfish (‘Goat- 
ears’), and Narmpai (‘Strap-feet, ^ly,avThwo^es% 
betray the influence of pseudo-Callisthenes upon 
Firdausi (NSldeke, ii. 146, n. 3). In his proper 
shape the king of MSzandarSn had a boar’s head 
CWamer, ii. 76). The land itself was 

‘ The home of warlock-divs and under spells 
Which none hath power to loose ; . . . 

To go or e’en to think of goum tMfcher 
Is held unlucky ! ’ (id. 36 f.). 

Nevertheless, it was invaded unsuccessfully by 
Kai Kails and successfully by Bustam {ih, 30-41, 
42-44, 67-78), one of the great achievements of the 
latter being the slaying of the ‘White Demon/ 
whom Warner (ii 27 i) holds to be a personifica- 
tion of the Mazandaranis, rendered pale by the 
unhealthiness of their climate. This ‘White Div ’ 
was 

*motmtain-tal], 

With shoulders, breast, and nook ten cords across* 

The magic exercised by the ‘ White Div ’ against 
Kai KMs reads like a description of a severe hail- 
storm {ih, 40) ; the only other point worth noting 
is that his blood cnred failing sight {ih. 62). 

Even in the Arab period IVlSzandarlln remained 
imperfectly IslAmized. As late as the 10th cent, 
many of the inhabitants of Dailam and GUto were 
‘ plunged in ignorance’ heathenism), and some 

were Magians, this being particularly the case 
with those in the mountains, vallevs, fortresses, 
and other inaccessible plaees (Ma/udi, Prairies 
d^or, ed. and tr, G. Barbfer de Maynard and Favet 
de Conrteille, Paris, 1861-77, ix. 6). It was a 

1 The zodiacal Bigus, appointed as celestial leaders by Ahura 
Mazda {Mnd-i-MatnCg^i-Xra^f viii. 18). 

3 According bo Darmesteter (U. 378, lu 82) and West 
(GIrP 11. 110;, the Pahlavi Jdmeitp-ndrnah raises the questiou 
whether the Mazandar&nis were demons or men, and where 
their souls went after death, Uie reply being that they were 
all men, that some of them followed the religion of Ahura 
Mazda and others the law of Angra Main^oi, and that most of 
them went to heaven ; but the text, as edited and translated by 
J. J. Modi (Bombay, 1008), contains no statement whatever on 
matter. 
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centre of the ^OturraTnite and Zaidite sects of 
Muhammadanism {ib. vi. 188, vii. 117 ; cf, also 
Ihn Isfandiyar, pp. 158, 189-193). 

The Zaidites call for no special remark, hut the 
^urramites may be briefly described, as being one 
of the many attempts at religious syncretism in 
W, Asia. 

The exact meaning of the name is not absolutely certain. It 
is usually explained as from Pers. ajwrram, * cheerful * (i.e. 
‘Epicurean*; so T. Haarbrucker, in his note to his tr of 
al-Sbahrastanfs JlehgionspaHheien und Philosophensch'Ulen, 
Halle, 1860-51, ii. 4il0, and Flugel, ZD MG xxiiL 6S1, note), 
but it has also been derived from the town of gurram near 
Ardabn, which appears to have been an ancient centre of 
Mazdakite teaching- (A. Muller, Islam, Berlin, 1886, i. 605, note). 
The present writer is inclined to trace the term to the name of 
Mazdak’s wife, l^urramah, who, after her husband's execution, 
fled to Ray, where she earned on a successful propaganda of 
Mazdakite heresy, calling her teachings Burram-dm (cf. also 
O. Schefer, Chrestomaihie persane, Paris, 1883-86, i. 170-175, 
where the relevant passage of Nigam-al-Mulk’sJfitabal-jSii/ossat 
[ed. and tr. in full by Schefer, Paris, 1893] is given in text and 
translation , for the Mazdakite heresy see art. Mazoak). 

The IJurramites were divided into the Babakiyah 
and Mazyariyah (the latter also called Muham- 
mirah, ' red-badged ^). While there is abundant 
material regarding the rdle played for more than 
twenty years (815-838) in Tabanstan by Bahak 
(the Arabic spelling ot the Iianian name PSpak),^ 
as well as by Mazyar,^ for a knowledge of the 
special features of their sects we have only two 
sources — the Fihrist of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al- 
Nadim (written in a.d. 987-988, ed. G. Flugel, 
Leipzig, 1871-72, pp, 342. 30-344. 18, tr. Browne, 
Lit, Mist. pp. 3^327) and the Tabsir fi aUdln 
wa4amylz (u-firqat al-nmyat 'an al-firaq aUhdli- 
kin of Abd-1-Mu?affar Tahir ibn Muhammad al- 
Isfaraini (t A.D. 1078 ; the passage in question is 
ed. by Flugel, ZD MG xxiii. 533, note).® 

From the Fihrist we learn that Babak was the natural son of 
an oil-seller who migrated from Otesiphon to the village of 
bilal-abadh, not far from Ardabh and Arra 3 an, and married, after 
an ilbcit amour with her, a one-eyed woman who later became 
the mother of Babak. One day, while the boy was asleep, his 
mother saw a drop of blood under each hair on his breast and 
head, and from this she inferred that he ‘was destined for some 
glorious mission.' Babak later entered the service of JavidSn,* 
a Iturrami leader, and, when the latter died, in consequence of 
a wound received from the rival iHurrami chieftain, Abu Tmram, 
Ja-vidan’s wife, who had engagedln an intrigue with Babak, and 
who had concealed from the public the news of her husband’s 
death, told her lover that she would tell Javidan's followers 
that he had decided to die and cause his spirit to pass into 
Babak, who was to slay the present rulers, restore the Mazda- 
kites, and enrich his adherents. The plan was completely 
successful, and Babak became the acknowledged leader of the 
sect, claiming to be God incarnate. After this, BS,bak’s mistress 
‘ called for a cow, and commanded that it should be slain and 
flayed, and that its skin should be spread out, and on the skin 
she placed a bowl filled with wine, and into it she broke bread, 
which she placed roundabout the bowl. Then she called them, 
man by man, and bade each of them tread the skin with his 
foot, and take a piece of bread, plunge it in the wine, and eat it, 
saying, “ I believe in thee, 0 Spirit of Bdbak, as I believe in the 
spirit of Jdwidin” ; and that each should then take the hand 
of BAbak, and do obeisance before it, and kiss it' She then 
‘brought forth food and vnne to them, and seated Bdbak on her 
bed, and sat beside him publicly before them. And when they 
had drunk three draughts each, she took a sprig of basil and 
offered it to Bibak, and he took it from her hand, and this was 
their marriage ' (Browne, p. 327). 

It is thus clear that Babak held the doctrines of 
hulul (the incarnation of God in human form), 
tanasuTi (passing of the soul from one body to 
another), and rtf ah (reincarnation), so that he be- 
longed to the immoderate’ Shi'ites as described 
by al'Shahrastani (tr. Haaxhrucker, i. 199 ff. ; cf. 
Broyme, p. 328). He appears to have been hostile 
to IslUm, for Ihn Isfandiyar states (p. 153) that he 
‘ ordered the Muhammadan mosques to he destroyed 
and all traces of Islam to be removed.’ It is 
doubtful whether he was of Persian origin, for, 
according to the Fikrisfy his father sang songs ^ m 

1 See the references given hy Browne, Lit. Hist, p. 323, n. 3 ; 
0. Huart, m MX i. [1918] 647, and Justi, Iran. NamenluGh, Mar- 
burg, 1896, p 242. 

3 Justi, p 202. _ 

3 On al-Isfai ami see Haji Khalfa, ed. and tr. Flugel, Leipzig, 
1835-58 , 11 183, no, 2300 , Cf. also Haarbrucker, li. 378 fl. 

4 Cf. Justi, p. 113. 


the Nabatean tongue,’ and Babak’s own tongue 
‘ was cramped by outlandish speech ’ (see, further, 
Browne, loc. cit,). 

To this information al-Isfarainl adds that the 
Mazyariyah ‘ appealed to the religion of the 
Muhaminirah,’ and he says ; 

‘ By mghfc the Babakiyah in those mountains [of Tabaristan] 
agree upon every kind of depravity with women and flute- 
playing, etc. ; and therein [i.e. at night] the men and< the 
women agree together. Then the lamps and fires are extin- 
guished, and every one of them rises up to one of the women 
who chances to sit with him. And these :g:urraraiyah assert 
that in the Ignorance they had a king named Sharvin,^ whom 
they deem greater than the prophets ; and when they mourn 
for the dead, in his name they pay tears and lamentations, 
(even) their grief for him.’ 2 

It is clear that the Babakiyah were only a later 

base of the sect founded by Mazdak, but in a 

egenerate form, marred by the cruelty whicli 
characterized the career of BUhak, who is said to 
have slain at least 255,500 persons during his years 
of power. 

Literature. — F, Spiegel, Mrdnische Alterthumshunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, i. 66-70, 685-692 ; W. Geiger, Ostmn. Kultur 
tm Altertnm, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 42-46, 124 f., 127 f., 184, 
187 ; J. Marquaxt, JSrdnSahr, Berlin, 1901, pp. 129-136 ; G. N. 
Curzon, Persia and the Persian Questuni, London, 1892, i. 
354-389 (with abundant references to earlier travellers) ; G. 
Melgunoff, \0 yuznomiH berege kaspiiskago morya, Petrograd, 
1863 (Germ, tr.by J. T. Zenker, Dassudhche Bfer des kaspisehen 
Meeres, Leipzig, 1868) ; B. Dorn, Muham. Quellen zur Gesch. 
dersua. Kustenldnder des easpischen Meeres, 4 vols , Petrograd, 
1850-68 (edd. of the local historians Zahir al-Din [of. also 
H. Eth6, QIrP ji. 362], 'All ibn Sams al-Dln, *Abd al-Fattab 
FOraaai, and a volume of miscellaneous extracts) ; Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan ibn Isfandiyar, H%st. of 'Pabarrstdn, abridged tr. 
by E. G. Browne, London, 1906 ; G. Flugel, ‘ Bfibek, seine 
Abstammung und erstes Auftreten,* ZDMG xxiii. [1869] 531- 
542; E. G. Browne, L^^emry Hist, of Persia fromthe Barliest 
Times till Firdawsi, London, 1902, pp. 323-331. Much early 
literature on the history of the country has been loat—e.g., 
‘All ibn Muhammad al«Madala?s 9th cent. Book of the 
Victories of the Mountains offabaristdn and Book of Tabaristdn 
in the Days of Ra&id, mentioned in the Fihrist, 103. 16. For 
the Mazandarani dialect see W. Geiger, GXrF i. ii. [1901] 
846 ff. (with copious references to earlier literature). 

Louis H. Gray. 

MAZDA.— See Ormazd. 

MAZDAK,— I. History.— Mazdak, son of Bam- 
dadh, a Persian (probably a native of Susiana), was 
the leader of a communistic sect which towards 
the end of the 6th cent. A.D. became a formidable 
power in the Sasanian empire. According to some 
accounts, the original founder of the sect was a 
certain Zaradusht, son of Khurragan,® on whose 
behalf Mazdak is said to have carried on propa- 
ganda among the populace, hut in any case it was 
under Mazdak that the sect first gained import- 
ance. His temporary success was largely due to 
the state of anarchy then prevailing in Persia, 
The emperor Kawadh, who ascended the throne in 
A,D. 488, finding himself opposed by the nobility 
and the influential Zoroastrian priesthood, entered 
into a close alliance with the arch-heretic and em- 
braced his revolutionary doctrines. The governing 
classes were strong enough to depose Kawadh in 
favour of his brother Jtoasp ; but after his restora- 
tion, which took place a few years later, the power 
of the Mazdakites continued to increase, though 
Kawadh does not seem to have supported them 
very actively. In the concluding years of his 
reign a hitter struggle was waged over the suc- 
cession, which the Mazdakites endeavoured to 
secure for one of Kawadh’s sons who was devoted 
to their cause, while the Zoroastrian priests, in 
agreement with the emperor himself, regarded 

1 See Justi, p. 290. 

a Perhaps we may compare the nocturnal orgies against which 
the Gathas polemize (Ys. xxxii. 10, xlnii. 10 ; cf. 0. Bartholomae, 
Gatha’s des Aw^a, Strassburg* 1905, p. S3 f. ; J. H. Moulton, 
Marly Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 72, 129); possibly, 
however, it was merely a current bit of scandalous gossip with- 
out much foundation. 

3 The Mazdakites are called Zaradushtakan in the Syriac 
OhronicU of Joshua the Stylite, ed. W. Wright, Cambridge, 
1882, 5 20. 
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prince Khusrau as the presumptive heir to the 
throne. The course of the events which culminated 
in the massacre of Mazdak together with many 
thousands of his foil owers is uncertain. According 
to the narrative of a Persian official who was con- 
verted to Christianity and assumed the name of 
Timotheus (Joannes Malalas, m FG xcvii, 654; 
Theophanes, ih, cviii. 395), Kawadh pretended to 
yield to the Mazdakites, and, having appointed a 
aay for his abdication, caused his soldiers to cut 
down all the Mazdakites who had assembled with 
their wives and children in the neighbourhood of 
Ctesiphon to witness the ceremony ; he then gave 
orders that the surviving memlSers of the sect 
should be seized and burned, and that their 
property should be confiscated. Most Muham- 
madan writers place this massacre in the reign 
of Khusrau, but the truth appears to be that, 
although it was carried out under Khusrau’s direc- 
tion and probably at his instigation, it preceded 
his accession (a.d. 531) by two or three years. 
Noldeke assigns it to the end of 628 or the begin- 
ning of 629 {Gesch, der Perser und Arab&rzuT Zait 
der Sasaniderij Leyden, 1879, p. 465). The ruthless 
energy displayed by Khusrau on this occasion 
earned for him, it is said, the title of Antlshak- 
ruban (Anusharwan, Nushirwan), ‘he of im- 
mortal spirit,’ and the further measures which he 
took were so effectual that henceforward the 
Mazdakites vanish from history, That they were 
entirely exterminated is scarcely credible. There 
is some ground for the suggestion that Mazdak’s 
ideas maintained themselves in secret and found 
expression in various Antinomian sects which 
arose in Persia during the Muhammadan period (for 
an account of one of these see art. Mazandaran), 

2 . Doctrine. — It must be remembered that the 
whole of our information concerning Mazdak is 
derived from hostile sources. The epitaph written 
by an intolerant sacerdotal caste over heretics who 
had brought it to the verge of destruction may 
fairly be summed up in the words * de mortuis nil 
nisi malum ’ ; and, unfortunately, we have nothing 
from the Mazdakite side to set against the biased 
narrative of our Zoroastrian and Christian auth- 
orities. On the other hand, we cannot suppose 
that they have altogether obscured the essential 
character of Mazdakism, however they may have 
misunderstood or misrepresented it in detail. Its 
socialistic basis is well described in the following 
passage of Tabari (Leyden ed., 1879-1901, i. 893. ^ 
Ilf,, translated by Noldeke, op, cit. p. 154) : 

‘ Among ttie commands wiiioh he [Mazdak] laid upon the 
people and earnestly enjoined was this, that they should possess 
their property and families in common , it was, he said, an act 
of piety that was agreeable to God and would bring: the most 
excellent reward hereafter ; even if he had laid no reli^ous com- 
mandments upon them, yet the good works with which God 
was well pleased consisted in such copartnership.' 

In another passage ('f’abari, i. 886. 19f.=N6ldeke, 
op, cit, p. 141) we read : 

‘They [the Mazdakites] asserted that God placed the means 
of subsistence (arzaq) in the world in order that His servants 
might share them in common, but men bad wronged one another 
in that respect. The Mazdakites said that they would take from 
the rich for the benefit of the poor, and give back to those who 
had little their due portion at the expense of those who had 
much ; and they declared that he who possessed more than his 
share of wealth, women, and property had no better right to 
it than any one else. The mob eagerly seized this opportunity, 

. . , and the Mazdakites became so powerful that they used to 
enter a man’s house and forcibly deprive him of his dwelling, 
his womenfolk, and his property, since it was impossible tor him 
to offer resistance. . . . Soon things came to such a pass that 
the father did not know his son nor the son his father? 

While the principle that every man is entitled 
to possess an equal amount of property involves 
logically and practically copartnership, the re- 
moval of class distinctions, and the abolitiou of 
marriage, it may be asked from what point of view 
the principle itself was regarded by MAzdak, 
whether these results of its application formed 


part of his programme, and how far they were 
achieved by his followers. To take the last C[ues- 
tion first, Khusrau, in his speech to the priests 
and nobles after hia coronation (Tabari, i. 896. 15 f. 
= Noldeke, op, cit, p. 160 f.), dwells upon the rnin 
of their religion and the heavy losses which they 
had incurred. The systematic regulations which 
he made for the purpose of compensating the 
sufferers, establishing the position of children of 
doubtful origin, etc., show that the social revolu- 
tion must have developed considerably, and that 
the upper classes bore the brunt of it. Our authori- 
ties give great prominence to this aspect of 
Mazdakism, and they are justified in doing so. 
Mazdak was not a philosopher, like Plato, content 
to work out on paper a theory of the ideal com- 
munistic State, lie was a militant social reformer, 
but he was something more. N dl deke has remarked 
that what distinguishes Mazdakism from the 
organized socialism of modern times is its religious 
character, a peculiarity in which it resembles all 
Oriental movements of the same kind {op. cit. p. 
469 ; cf. his art. ‘ Orientalischer Socialismus,’ m 
Deutsche Rundschau, Peb. 1879, p. 284 f.). This 
character is preserved in the hostile Zoroastrian 
tradition. Mazdak’s asceticism— he is said to have 
forbidden the slaughter of cattle for food — gave 
offence to the orthodox, who saw in him ‘the 
ungodly fasting Ashemaogha’ (Pahlavi commen- 
tary on Vendldad, iv. 49; SBE iv.® [1896] 48). 
The passages from Taban translated above, and 
still more the epic narrative of Firdausi {Shah- 
namah, ed. Turner Macan, Calcutta, 1829, p. 
16111), which reflects the sentiments of the priest- 
hood, bring out quite clearly the fact that Mfazdak 
identified his doctrines of equality and fraternity 
with the religion of Zoroaster in its original un- 
corrnpted form. 

‘I will establish this [communism) In order that the pure 
religion 

May be made manifest and raised from obscurity. 

Whoever follows any religion except this, 

May the curse of God overtake that demon {Aiv)\* 

(ShAh‘ndmah, p. 161S, fine 11 fl.) 

‘Five things turn a man from rigliteousneas ; 

The sage cannot add to these five : 

Jealousy, anger, vengeance, need, 

And the fifth one that mastei^ him is covetousness. 

If thou prevail against these five demons, 

The way of the Almighty will be made manifest to thee. 
Because of these five, we possess women and wealth, 

Which have destroyed the good religion in the world. 
Womenand wealth must be in common, 

If thou desirest that the good religion should not be harmed, 
•riiese two (women and wealth) produce jealousy and covet- 
ousness and need, 

Which secretly unite with anger and vengeance. 

The Demon (div) is always turning the heads of the wise, 
Therefore these two things must be made common property* 
(#, p. 16Ujlme7ff.). 

Without claiming that Mazdak was animated by 
no other motives than those which bis enemies 
attribute to Mm here, we may well believe that he 
regarded his communistic scheme as the only sure 
means of enabling mankind to attain the object 
which Zoroaster had set before them, namely, the 
defeat of the powers of darkness and the triumph 
of the spirit of light. The astonishing success of 
his propaganda is to be e:^lained the force 
of bis appeal to Persian idealism. He would 
not have gained extensive support for his social 
programme unless it had been, ostensibly if not in 
fact, the instrument by which be hoped to accom- 
plish a great religious reformation. In the main 
he appears to have held fast to Zoroastrianism, 
and no reliance can he placed on the statements of 
: 3hahrast§ni and later writers who credit him witii 
cosmological speculations closely akin to those of 
Mam. 

Lrr»RATU!ti5.--Th6 prindpal references to Mazdak which 
occur in Greek, ^nao, Pahlavi, Arabic, and Persian literature 
are collected by T. Nbldeke, Geach, der Perser und Araber zur 
Zed der Sasardden, Leyden, 1S79, at the beginning of the fourth 
excursuB, ‘ Ueber Mazdak und die Mazdak! ten,' p. 456 f., whiob 
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18 the best existing source of information on the whole subject, 
and by E, G» Browne, in his I/iterary Stst, of PersiQ/y i., London, 
1902, p. 169. See also F. Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthumshunde, 
Leipsiig, 1871-78, li. 232-285 ; G. Rawlmson, Phe Sev&nth Great 
Oruntal Monarchy ^ London. 1876, p. 3421 ; al-Birfini, The 
Chronologv of An&ient Nations, tr. 0. E. Sachau, do. 1879, 
p. 192 ; Shahrastani, tr. T. Haarbruoker, Halle, 1860-61, i. 
291 . : Dabistdn, tr. D. Shea and A. Troyer, Pans, 1843, i. 
872 flf. : Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, The Developrnent of Meta- 
physics in Persia, London, 1908, p. 18 f. The collection of 
riv&yats of Darab Hormazdyar (ed. M. H. Un villa, ii. 214-280 
—the edition has not yet been published) contains a long poem, 
written A.D, 1616, on Mazdak and Kawadh (briefly summarized 
by F. Rosenberg, Notices de litLparsie, Petrograd, 1909, p. 61 f.). 

Beyitold a. Nicholson. 

MEAN.— The historic varieties of significance 
associated with this term are all evolved from the 
general idea of that which comes * between ’ or in 
the * middle.’ Hence the term has an implication 
of double relationship to two other terms, the 
primitive significance being that which is ‘be- 
tween’ two other things in reference to space or 
time.^ 

As subsfc. and as adj. * mean ’ entered Mid, Eng. from late Lat 
medianus through O Fr. moien, Mod. Fr. moyen, The Lat 
original medianus (like Eng. ‘ middle * through its A.S, original) 
IS connected with one of the oldest and most widely spread roots 
in human language. Both as subst. and as adj. ‘ wean,' in the 
sense here defined, la to be distinguished from adj * mean ' of 
A.S. origin (A.S. gemcene, O.H,G. gimeini, Mod. Germ, gemeine, 
akin to communis'), which, originally signifying ‘ general ’ or 

* common ' to more persona than one, acquired sense of 

* middling ' or ‘ moderate * and then of ‘ low ’ m rank or quality, 
ethically inferior or ignoble, eap. ‘ avaricious' or ‘penunoua.’ 

The idea of the mean was given an ethical appli- 
cation by Aristotle {Eth. Nic, ii. 6-8), in whose 
doctrine of virtue it holds the central place. Virtue 
consists in reasonable moderation, involving the 
avoidance, on the one^ side, of excess, and, on the 
other, of defect ; in this sense virtue holds an inter- 
mediate position, and may be said to be a mean. 
Here the mean is not quantitative, and the notion 
of^ ‘ equal distance ’ from the extreme is not ap- 
plicable. Every habit or action may err by excess 
or defect; between these opposed extremes [e.g.j 
Spaa-tfTijs and deCKLa) stands that degree of activity 
which characterizes virtuous conduct (in this in- 
stance, dvdpeia; cf, Etk. Nic, iii. 7, 1115^-1116^). 
Its ^distance’ from the extremes will depend on 
the nature of the agent in relation to that of the 
moral case before him, and is therefore to be deter- 
mined, not by any abstract considerations, but by 
the concrete rational judgment of the man of insight 
{(ppdvipos [Eth, Nio, ii, 6, 1107*]). 

This concepinon Involves that of an adaptation or harmony of 
a^ent, act, and environment, similar to the harmony of parts 
displayed in a work of art ; in fact, it expresses the sesthetic 
aspect of virtue. Aristotle is aware that, in the strictly etliical 
sense, virtue is always opposed to vice, and is therefore almys 
an ‘ extreme’ (ii. 0. 11, 1106^ 22 ; 17, 1107a 6; Stewart, Notes on 
the Ntcomachean Ethics of Aristotle, ii. 208). But, m la^ng 
stress on the ffisthetic aspect, Aristotle is true to the Greek 
genius. The traditional Greek view of life made it natural that 
^moderation,' * measure,' and kindred conceptions should be 
appropriated to express excellence m life and action. 

The typical Greek virtue is <rwc^pocnivT} (moat inadequately 
rendered * temperance ’), closely related to the traditional maxim 
ftyjSev S,yav. Its opposite IS In Homer the object of 

moral condemnation is of the nature of 'excess,* ‘going too 
far*; above all, ‘wickedness' is v/3pis. In the case of the 
strong it is the insolence of brutality, especially in reference to 
the weak and the helpless ; in the low and the weak it is irrever- 
ence in the presence of something higher » When a man thinks 
of doing such things, he feels alStS? ; if he does them, the seen 
and unseen witnesses feel vepea^is, ‘righteous indignation.'' 

There is an application of the Aristotelian 
principle of the mean in the general theory of 
knowledge, not, indeed, explicitly stated hy Aris- 
totle, but implicit in much of his thinking, as in 
that of Plato ; it was made by Hegel into the first 
principle of thought and being in the applications 
of hisXogic— his doctrine of thought as a dialecti- 
cally progressive movement through the meeting 

1 Prom the sense of ‘ that which stands between two things,' 
the ‘mean’ (or plural ‘means,' often used grammatically as a 
singular) may be used for that which produces a result, or, more 
generally, for any resources capable of producing a result. 

3 The case of Nebuchadrezzar (Dn 4*7^) illustrates a form of 
vppii, portrayed in a specifically religious setting. 


of opposites — to the history of human thought and 
endeavour ; it is this that gives to his expositions 
of history aU their strength and value, notwith- 
standing the excessively rigid formalism with 
which the principle is applied by him in certain 
cases. We can seldom find clearly marked 
theses and antitheses (in pairs) from the opposi- 
tion of which the higher truth springs; we can 
find only conflicting ivipyuai, streams of tendency, 
movements of thought. 

A movement involving truth mingled with error 
is found in conflict with another movement, in- 
volving different truths mingled with different 
errors. What is required is a point of view above 
both the conflicting principles, from which to 
criticize them. This is the true ‘middle way,’ 
found, not by taking what the two extreme views 
have in common, and disregarding all their differ- 
ences, but by finding a principle which contains 
more truth than either of the extremes, not less 
truth. The value of the conflicts and oppositions 
of history is to suggest the need for these higher — 
or, to vary the metaphor, deeper — truths, and 
sometimes also to suggest the way to reach them. 

Literature.— Aristotle, JSth, Nie. ; A. S. Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle^, London, 1874, Essay iv. ; J. A. Stewart, Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, Oxford, 1892, i. 193-199, 
202 f., 208-211, 472-476; Julia Wedgwood, The Moral Ideal, 
London, 1888, ch. iii. (‘ Greece and the Harmony of Opposites ’) ; 
Gilbert Murray, Rise of the GreelcEpic, Oxford, 1907, pp. 80 ff., 
264 fi. ; S. H. Mellone, Leaders of Religious Thought, London 
and Edinburgh, 1902, ch. i ; W. Wallace, Logic of Hegel^, 
Prolegomena, Oxford, 1904, chs. xxvi.-xxxii. For the Buddhist 
school of the mean see art. Maphtabcaka, MIdhyamiras. 

S. H. Mellone. 

MEAN (Chinese). — Outside of Greece, the 
theory of the mean received formal attention only 
in China, which produced the classic Chung Yung^ 
commonly known as ‘ The Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
though more exactly rendered ‘ Equilibrium and 
Harmony’ (see above, p. 90^), the authorship of 
which is attributed to the ^andson of Confucius, 
Tzii Ssti, who flourished in the 6th cent. B.c. 

Heaven has conferred a spiritual nature on man, 
and ‘ an accordance with this nature is called the 
path [of duty],’ which must never be abandoned 
(i. 1-2). The terms chung (‘equilibrium’) and 
gung (‘harmony’) are respectively absence of 
‘ stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, or joy,’ and 
the state in which ‘ those feelings have been 
stirred, and they act in their due degree’ (i. 4). 
Therefore, ‘ let the states of equilibrium and har- 
mony exist in perfection, and a happy order will 
prevail throughout heaven and earth, and ail things 
will be nourished and flourish’ (i. 5). According 
to Confucius himself, the superior man embodies 
this ideal state, and ‘ perfect is the virtue which is 
according to the Mean’ (ii. 1); yet some err by 
exceeding it, and some by falling short of it (iv. 1) 
— only the sage is in perfect harmony with it 
(xi. 3). As an example of the practical value of 
chung yung^ Confucius cites the Qourse pursued by 
the emperor Shun (2256-2205 B.b., according to 
Chinese tradition), who questioned men, ‘took 
hold of their two extremes, [determined] the Mean, 
and employed it in [his government of] the people ’ 
(vi.) ; but yet, in spite of all, ‘the course of the 
Mean cannot be attained to’ (ix.). In a word, the 
superior man ‘ stands erect in the middle, without 
inclining to either side ’ (x. 5) ; if he goes beyond 
the mean, he checks himself ; if he falls below it, 
he pnts forth every effort to attain it (xiii. 4),^ 

Yet ‘the path is not far from man’ (xiii. 1) ; 
but, even if ‘ common men and women, however 
much below the ordinary standard of character, 
can carry it into practice ; yet in its utmost 
reaches, there is that which even the sage is not 
able to carry into practice ’ (xii. 2). One is not far 
from the path when he * cultivates to the utmost 
the principles of his nature, and exercises them on 
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the principle of reciprocity ’ (xiii. 3) ; and yet ‘ were 
the superior man to speak of his way in all its 
greatness, nothing in the world would he found 
able to embrace it ; and were he to speak of it in its 
minuteness, nothing in the world would be found 
able to split it’ (xii. 2). *The superior man does 
what is proper to the station in which he is ; he 
does not desire to go beyond this. . . . The superior 
man can find himself in no situation in which he is 
not himself,’ and, if he fails in anything, he blames 
only himself (xiv. 1 f., 5). He advances in regular 
order from stage to stage (xv. 1), and constantly 
strives to advance and develop his virtuous nature 
that he may pursue the path or the mean (xxvii. 6). 

* When occupying a high situation, he is not proud, 
and in a low situation, he is not insubordinate’ 
(xxvii. 7) ; and it is characteristic of the superior 
man, though ‘ appearing insipid, yet never to pro- 
duce satiety ; while showing a simple negligence, 
yet to have his accomplishments recognized ; while 
seemingly plain, yet to be discriminating’ (xxxiii. 1). 
Among the many virtues of Confucius, special men- 
tion is made of the fact that he never swerved from 
the mean (xxxi. 1). 

The remainder of the Chung Yung is devoted to 
laudation of filial piety, and to the duties of 
government, the obligation of absolute sincerity, 
the path of the sage, and the character of the ideal 
ruler — all of which depend on the cultivation of 
chung yung. 

The mean is mentioned a number of times in the 
other Chinese Classics; the Yi King says 
(xlii. 3) that the ruler should ‘ be sincere and pur- 
sue the path of the Mean’ ; but these texts add 
nothing to the main discussion in the Chung Yung^ 

Litbraturh.— T he Chung Yung ie most conveniently ed. and 
tr. by J. Legge, Chirms Hongkong and London, 

1861-73, i. 246-298 (of. also his Prolegomena to this vol., pp. 
86-66), and again tr. by him in SBE xxvlii, [1886) 800-329. 

Louis H. Gbay. 

MECCA.— Mecca (Arabic Makkah) is a city in 
Central Arabia, famous as the birthplace of Islam, 
and, except for a short period at the commence- 
ment of the system, at all times its chief sanctuary. 
A variety of the name, Bakkah, occurs once in the 
Qur’an (lii. 90), and this is probably the earlier 
form, though the etymology is uncertain. The 
classical geogra;^hers, who devote considerable at- 
tention to Arabia, are apparently not ac^ainted 
with this settlement ; for the Makoraha of Ptolemy 
(VI. vii. 32) is derived from a different root. The 

* Chronicles of Mecca,’ of which the earliest extant 
is by Azrac[i (t 245 A.H.), so far as they treat of 
the pre-Islamio period, are collections of fables, in 
the main based on the Qur’an, but to some extent 
influenced by the later history also. It would 
appear that, when Islam arose, there were no 
chronicles in existence dealing with the affairs of 
Central Arabia, and for some generations the days 
of paganism were regarded with a sort of horror, 
which prevented the preservation of precise in- 
formation concerning them. 

The references to the city in the Qur’An throw 
little light on its early history. A incorpor- 
ated near the end of the collection (cv.) remmds 
the Prophet of the Owners of the Elephant, who 
were destroyed by birds {abdhU)^ which flung at 
them stones of djjlh The tradition interprets 
this as an expedition by Abyssinians against the 
Meccan sanctuary, miraculously frustrated, but it 
is possible that this story is an invention of exe- 
etes, who coupled sma cv. with cvL, which more 
ecidedly deals with Mecca, and is itself a frag- 
ment, scarcely to be construed in its present form. 
In it the Qnraish (the tribe in possession of the 
Meccan sanctuary) are advised to worship the Lord 
of this House, who has given them food after 
hunger and safety after fear. These two pheno- 


mena, plenty and safety, are mentioned elsewhere 
in connexion with the Meccan sanctuary, the 
former as a result, it would seem, of visits from 
pilgrims, whereas the latter probably means safety 
for refugees; but the texts are not very clear. 
The sanctuary itself is called in the Qur’an either 
‘the house,’ or ‘the house of Allah, the Sanctuary,’ 
or the Ka’hah (a word said to mean no more than 
‘house,’ and perhaps the Ethiopie word for ‘ double,’ 

i, e, two-storeyed), or ‘the place of prostration, the 
Sanctuary.’ In iii. 90 f. it is called * the first house 
established for mankind, blessed and a guidance to 
the worlds, containing manifest signs, the station 
of Abraham, and whoever enters it is secure.’ 
This would by itself imply that the Ka'bah was 
the first house ever built, as a model for all others, 
and tha^Ahrabam took refuge there and made it 
his abode. Elsewhere (xiv. 40) Abraham states 
that he had settled his family by it (or in it) in 
spite of the sterility of the valley, in order that 
they might pray there regularly; and he prays 
that the tovyn (and not the house only) mignt be 
secure. In xxii. 27 he is represented as doing in 
his time much the same as was afterwards done by 
Muhammad ; he was told to purify the house for 
those that perform the four ceremonies called 
tawdfy standing, inclination, and prostration. In 

ii. 119f. Ishmael is coupled with Abraham; they 
laid the foundations of the house, and were told to 
purif;^ it as before, the ceremony called *uhuf being 
substituted for ‘ standing.’ What may be inferred 
from these texts is perhaps that prior to Muham- 
mad’s time the Ka'bah was a sanctuar;jr which en- 
joyed some popularity in part of Arabia, and that 
the right or sanctuary had to some extent been 
associated with the settlement of Mecca and with 
its inhabitants. The biography of the Prophet 
certainly implies that the Meccans had the very 
strongest objection to bloodshed, and possessed 
little aptitude for warfare. The association of 
Mecca with Abraham is unlikely to have been 
earlier than the Prophet, except so far as the 
N. Arabian tribes were known by monotheists, on 
the authority of Genesis, to be descended from 
the patriarch. It seems clear, however, that the 
Ka'bah was only one of many sanctuaries which 
were visited, ana, if the word hijjah^ which is used 
for ‘ pilgrimage,’ be explicable from the Hebrew 
JiHgt ‘draw round,’ the Arabian month which is 
called after it is likely to mean ‘ month of going* 
round,’ ie, the round of the sanctuaries, as opposed 
to the preceding ‘month of squatting’ at home. 
The word technically used of going round the 
Ka’hah, tawaf^ seems also to be properly used of 
going a round, as, is done by a sentinel, and 
this ceremony may be due to a confusion of thought. 
The pilgrimage which became stereotyped in Islam 
involves visits to places which are likely tp have 
been seats of distmct sanctuaries, some at a con- 
siderable distance from Mecca. 

The difScuit sHra cvi. speaks of ‘winter and 
summer journeying,’ which is traditionally inter- 
preted of Meccan caravans, and in the biography 
of the Prophet these play an important part. The 
Muslim archseologists suppose that the Quralsh, 
owing to their character as ‘Allah’s people,’ en- 
joyed immunity from attack, and so naa special 
facilities for the oaarrying trade. It is not easy to 
reconcile tins with the priimtive conditions which 
very clearly prevailed in Mecca at the rise of Isl to, 
and the complete ignorance which the Qur’to 
assumes for its inhabitants. If there be any truth 
in this carrying trade, it is likely to have been on 
a small scale. 

In the Qur’an Mecca is sometimes called ‘the 
Mother of the villages,’ t.e, the chief village; else- 
where the number of the villages is given aC two, 
which the commentators suppose to mean Mecca 
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and Taif ; it is more probable that only Mecca is 
meant. Of walls we first hear in the reign of 
Muqtadir (A.D. 908-932), and these did not sur- 
round the settlement, which was naturally pro- 
tected by mountains, but merely blocked the 
passes. Snouck Hurgronje^ is probably right in 
thinking that the community first gathered round 
the well Zamzam, which furnishes a constant 
supply of brackish water. The tradition gives us 
the names of the tribes which formed the com- 
munity, but scarcely hints at any sort of municipal 
organization or government. Still more surprising 
is the absence of all mention of priests, such as 
we should have expected to be associated with a 
sanctuary. The wealth of the tribes is likely to 
have consisted mainly in camels, hut other forms 
were probably known ; visitors to the shrine have 
at all times had to pay more or less heavily for the 
privilege, and this source of wealth is, as we have 
seen, indicated in the Qur’an. We possess only 
casual notices of the amounts demanded in later 
times, but these indicate that the piety of pilgrims 
often afforded a considerable revenue. The Fatimid 
khalifs expected the governor of Mecca to make 
the pilgrim-tax hia chief source of revenue j besides 
this visitors’ fee, they had to pay for admission to 
the sanctuary, and those who brought goods had 
to pay import duty. Attempts were made by pious 
sovereigns to abolish these dues, hut they had a 
tendency to revive, and their analogues doubtless 
existed m the period before the rise of Islam. 

Prior to the rise of Islam it would appear that 
some notions of Christianity had penetrated to 
Mecca, and the biographies of the Prophet profess 
to give us the names of persons who had either 
adopted that system or showed some leanings to- 
wards it. There appears to be no recollection of 
the existence of any Christian place of worship at 
any time in this city. The tradition represents 
the pagan inhabitants as tolerant towards religious 
innovators and dissentients, so long as the local 
beliefs and practices were not assailed ; but the life 
of such a community was so intimately bound up 
with the local relirion that it is difficult to suppose 
that dissent could remain quite immune from per- 
secution. 

There is reason for thinking that the Prophet’s 
original attitude towards the Meccan religion was 
imcompromising, and that his success would have 
involved the abolition of the ceremonies of which 
the Ka'bah formed the centre. His rejection hy 
the Jews of Medina (g^.v.) caused him to contem- 
plate a partial return to the system which he had 
abandoned, and some time before the taking of 
Mecca he obtained a truce enabling him to perform 
the pilgrimage with some ostentation. Doubtless 
this performance paved the way for the subjection 
of the place. But, when Mecca had become Islamic, 
its position was inodified in two important ways. 
On the one hand, it became the only sanctuary in 
Arabia ; on the other hand, the presence of non- 
Muslims at the festival was forbidden. Since the 
pilgrimage was now made compulsory, Mecca lost 
nothing by tliis innovation. 

It is uncertain whether the Prophet contemplated 
retaining Medina permanently as Ms capital or at 
some time making his native place the seat of 
government. There is no doubt that there were 
jalousies between the two places before the 
Prophet’s death. Hone of his successors (except 
perhaps ’Abdallah h. Zuhair, whose occupation of 
the khafifate lasted some ten years) seems to have 
regarded Mecca as a suitable metropolis for political 
purposes, hut its position as the central sanctuary 
has rarely been endangered. Certain fanatical 
sects, such as the Catniatxans and Wahhabis (g'g.u.), 
have at times done damage to its monuments, and 

1 Mekka, The Hague, 1888, i. 6. 


the substitution of Baghdad or Jeiusalein for it is 
said to have been considered by Umayyad and 
'Abbasid khalifs, although they recognized in time 
that such experiments would have been fatal to 
Islam or to their thrones. 

For the history of Mecca since its adoption of 
Islam we possess a series of Chronicles, of which 
those published by F. Wustenfeld ^ cover the first 
millennium from the Hijrah, and to these Snouck 
Hurgronje^ has added the substance of certain 
unpublished records which carry the history up to 
our time. Regular government was then intro- 
duced, perhaps for the first time, a prefect ap- 
pointed by the sovereign being responsible for the 
maintenance of order. This personage was leader 
of the ceremonies at the time of the pilgrimage, 
unless the sovereign either came himself or sent a 
special representative. The governorships of the 
three towns, ^ Mecca, Taif, and Medina were at 
times united in the same person, at times distinct ; 
the first was much the most important of the three. 
In 'Abbasid times it was the custom, at least for a 
considerable period, to appoint to the governorship 
some member of the reigning family. It would 
seem that the ' Alid pretenders, who rose in a fairly 
constant series, usually fouud some support in both 
sanctuaries, and on several occasions they fell for 
a time into the hands of these persons. After the 
reduction of the Baghdad khaliiate to impotence— 
a process which began in the second half of the 
3rd cent, of Islam — ^it would appear that the de- 
pendence of the sacred cities on the central govern- 
ment became lax, though historical details are 
wanting. About A.D. 9fi[) an 'Alid named Ja'far 
made himself master of Mecca, and introduced the 
rule of the Sharifs, which has lasted to our day ; 
this word, signifying ‘noble,’ is applied m Muslim 
countries to the descendants of tne Prophet. He 
submitted to the suzerainty of the Fatimids now 
established in Egypt, hut in most respects was an 
independent ruler. His successors smfted their 
allegiauce from Cairo to Baghdad and back, ac- 
cording to the value of the gifts received; and 
throughout the subsequent history of Mecca re- 
cognition has been granted without difficulty to 
the suzerain who offered the highest price. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Juhair,® who visited Mecca in the years 
1183 and 1186, the Sharifs were of the Zaidi sect, 
which, while recognizing the rights of the Prophet’s 
descendants to the successionj held that considera- 
tions of expediency might justify their being ousted; 
the practice of the Sharifs was then in accordance 
with this doctrine. The dynasty founded by J a'far 
was displaced at the beginning of the 13th cent, of 
our era by another, also claiming descent from ' Ali. 
The founder was one Qatadah, who appears to have 
energetically supported the rising Zaidite dynasty 
of San'a, but whose successors fell hack into the 
former practice of recognizing the power which for 
the time was capable of displaying the greatest 
generosity. The ‘Chronicles of Mecca’ consist 
largely of the quarrels between Qatadah’s de- 
scendants, which not infrequently had to be settled 
by the active interference of the Egyptian Sultans, 
who, from the fall of Baghdad until the conquest 
of Egypt by the Ottomans, were ordinarily recog- 
nized as suzerains by the Sharifs. The Sharif 
'Ajlan (1346-76), who fox a time transferred his 
allegiance to the Mongol rulers of Persia, definitely 
rejected the Zaidi system and made that of Shafri 
dominant in Mecca, though the other orthodox 
systems were recognized ; the dominance of the 
Hanifite school, which is the oJ^cial system of the 
Ottoman government, dates from a much later 
time. A permanent garrison was first established 

1 CJvronihm der Stadt Mehka, Leipzig, 1868-6L 

2 Op. citl 

® ed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, p. 101. 
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in the neighbourhood by the Egyptian Sultan 
Jaqmaq (1438-53). On the Ottoman conquest of 
f^gypt in 1516 the allegiance of the Sharif s was 
transferred without dij0&culty to the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople. The new rulers interfered with the 
authority of the Sharifs to a greater extent than 
their predecessors, and the presence of a Turkish 
governor at Jeddah has constituted a permanent 
restriction upon it. The introduction of Turkish 
suzerainty also led to the adoption by the Sharifs 
of an intolerant attitude towards the Shfites of 
Persia, who could only with difficulty and at some 
risk obtain admission to the pilgrimage. In the 
17th cent., owing to the decline of the Ottoman 
power, the Sharifs, who were almost always in- 
volved in family quarrels, became somewhat less 
dependent on Constantinople, and could even at 
times defy the representative of the metropolis at 
Jeddah. ^ Both the sacred cities were threatened 
by the rise of the Wahhabite movement towards 
the end of the 18th cent., and indeed in 1793 and 
1798 appeals for help against this new power were 
addressed to the Ottoman Sultan. This was not 
forthcoming, owing to the European complications 
in which the Porte was involved, and in 1803 
Mecca was evacuated by the Sharif, and presently 
occupied by the Wahhabis, who reformed the place 
according to their ideas. The Sharif was, however, 
after a short time re-installed on his professing to 
adopt the Wahhabi tenets; and for some years 
Turkish subjects were excluded from the pilgrim- 
age. In 1813 an expedition sent by Muhammad 
‘All, founder of the khedivial fanul;^ in Egypt, 
succeeded in recovering the sacred cities, and a 
Turkish Pasha was installed in Mecca, where, 
however, the rule of the Sharif was nominally 
continued. After a time the Ottoman power was 
again represented by the governor of Jeddah. 

Both the meaning and the limits of the sanctuary 
{Imram) were extended by IsUm. The sense of 
this Arabic word is * to forbid,’ and a sanctuary is 
a place where certain acts are forbidden, of which 
the most important is bloodshed ; it is unlikely 
that this prohibition before Islamic times extended 
beyond the Ka‘bah itself. Azraqi is very likely 
right in asserting that at this time the dwellings 
of the citizens surrounded the Ka’bah, leaving only 
a small area {jina) ; the growth of the Muslim com- 
munity rendered the destruction of these dwellings 
necessary ; and operations of this kind were under- 
taken by the second and third khalifs. The area 
was further enlarged by the pretender ‘Abdallah h. 
Zubair, but the actual mosque surrounding the 
Ka'bah was first built by the tjmayyad al-Walld I. 
(A.B. 705-716), who erected a colonnade with marble 
pillars and other luxurious decorations. Further 
additions to the area were made by the * Abbasid 
Mani^ilr (in 756), who also built a minaret, and 
who, in the inscription placed on his work, claims 
to have doubled the area. Further large additions 
were made by his successor, Mahdi, who at great 
cost had a torrent diverted with a view to bringing 
the site of the Ka‘bah into the centre of the mosque. 
Yet further extensions were effected by Mutawak- 
kil(856), who also introduced luxurious ornamenta- 
tion. The frequent repairs req^uired by the mosque 
were due in part to the floods by which Mecca was 
repeatedly visited, and to some extent to damage 
done during civil disorders. Under the khallf 
Mu’tamid considerable extensions and restorations 
were again carried out in the years 894-896, and the 
like are recorded for the year 918 under Muqtadir. 
Under this khalif serious mischief was wrought by 
the Caxmatians, who massacred the pilgrims, and 
for a series of years practically put a stop to the 
institution ; their atrocities culminated with the 
seizure in 317 A.H. of the Black Stone, which they 
conveyed to their headquarters in Hajar, whence 
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it (or some substitute) was sent back twenty years 
later. This fetish had already been seriously in- 
jured in the time of ‘Abdallah b. Zubair, when the 
Ka’bah was burned down, and, in spite of great 
precautions, it again sufiered violence at the hands 
of an Egyptian Slii'ite m the year 414, and not long 
afterwards was broken into three pieces by some 
Persian fanatics. The kissing of this object, which 
forms one of the pilgrimage rites, is not mentioned 
in the Qur’an, hut probably is a survival from 
pagan times. 

In 1399 a large part of the mosque was destroyed 
fire, and orders were presently given by the 
Egyptian Sultan Faraj for its restoration with in- 
creased magnificence ; this was finished by 1404. 
In 1651 the Ka’bah itself was found to be m need 
of repair, but before this could be effected the 
question was raised whether this sacred building 
could lawfully be touched by the builders ; and 
the fanatical populace were inclined to side with 
those holding the negative view. The precedent of 
Abraham and Ishmael (Qur’an, ii. 119) finally de- 
cided the question in favour of the restoration. In 
1571 orders were given for the complete rebuilding 
of the mosque by the Ottoman Sultan Salim li., 
who, however, did not live to complete the work ; 
this feu to the lot of his successor Murad iii. In 
the colonnades the principle was followed that three 
marble columns should be succeeded by one of black 
stone from a local quarry. Details of the numbers 
and the location of the columns in the old and in 
the new mosques are given by Wflstenfeld (iv. 318, 
9), together with other statistics and dates. The 
existing mosque appears to he substantially that 
erected by Salim and his successor. 

It appears, then, from this sketch of the history 
of the mosque that little remains in Mecca for 
which any considerable antiquity can be claimed. 
The archseological taste has rarely developed in 
eastern countries, and no trouble was taken either 
in Mecca or in, Medina to preserve historic buildings 
or retain ancient sites. ^ The theoretic sanctity of 
Mecca has never stood in the way of leaders who 
wished to effect their objects by violence ; and the 
Umayyad Yazid, whose besieging forces were to 
some extent responsible for tlie burning of the 
Ka’bah in 64 A.H., did no more than would have 
been done by any other Muslim ruler who was 
engaged in suppressing a rebellion. Various build- 
ings which figure in the early history of Islam were 
cleared away as the need for enlarging the temple 
area arose, and little regret was felt for them. 
On the other hand, many myths arose which have 
no justification in the Qur’an ; thus a atone which 
is called ‘the station of Abraham’ has acquired 
great sanctity, hut in the Qur’an {ii. 119, iii. 91} 
this phrase seems to mean only ‘ the dwelling-place 
of Abraham.’ The jurist Malik (f 179 A.H.) asserts 
that this was restored by Omar to a place which it 
had occupied before the Days of Ignorance, on the 
faith of a chart preserved in the treasury of the 
Ka’bah,^ As we have seen, the Black Stone, which 
is supposed to represent the ‘ right hand of Allah,’ 
is of very doubtful authenticity. 

Besides the prohibition against bloodshed which 
theoretically covers the area occupied by the city, 
there are other legal peculiarities belonging to it. 
Closely allied to this prohibition is that against 
the chase, which is even extended to the cutting 
of trees and the plucking of herbs. This ordinance 
is modified in a variety of ways ; it seems clear 
that the slaughter of noxious beasts is generally 

I iermitted, and weeding to a certain extent is also 
awful. The slaughter of game has to be atoned 
for by compensation, on a scale fixed by the Quf Sn. 
There is some difference of opinion between jurists 
on the question whether rent may be tal^ lor 
I Mudamoanat, Cairo, 1828, ii. 212. 
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houses in Mecca ; according to modern travellers, 
this question is purely academic, since the inhabi- 
tants largely earn their living by letting their 
houses to pilgrims. 

The place of Mecca in the Muslim religion is 
otherwise not free from anomalies. On the one 
hand, it is clear that the standard of morality and 
piety practised by the inhabitants has at no time 
been particularly high, and various travellers have 
been shocked by their experiences ; on the other 
hand, there is no doubt about the sanctity of the 
place and the spiritual benefits that accrue to 
those who go thither. These aie not indeed free 
from danger ; for, just as the value of good actions 
is higher in Mecca than elsewhere, so the debt in- 
curred by evil deeds is there increased ; and, ac- 
cording to the Sufis, evil thoughts and intentions 
are punished in Mecca, but not elsewhere. If Abu 
Talib al-Makki (f 386 A.H.) is right, pious men 
in early times who went thither on pilgrimage 
used^ to pitch two tents, one within and another 
outside the sacred area, devoting the former exclu- 
sively to religious exercises. ^ The resulting danger 
was one of the reasons why continuous residence 
in Mecca was discouraged ; two others urged by 
Ghazali^ (f 605 A. H.) were the fear lest familiarity 
should breed contempt and the fact that absence 
makes the heart grow fonder. It could also be 
urged that, according to the Qur’an, ‘ the House ’ 
is a place of returning, t.e. one to be visited, not 
made a place of residence (li. 119), 

The various sovereigns who have been protectors 
or ‘servants’ of the sanctuaries have ordinarily 
been lavish in marks of their favour and some- 
what jealous of munificence exercised by nvalpoten- 
tates j among the public works executed by these 
benefactors the greatest amount of space appears 
to be devoted in the Chronicles to the aqueducts ; 
one which conveys water from Mt. Arafat to 
Mecca, utilizing a channel originally constructed 
by order of Zuhaida, wife of Harun al-RashId, 
occupied fourteen years (965-979 A.H.) and cost 
enormous sums, owing to the difficulty of piercing 
the rock and the primitive character of the methods 
in use. Numerous colleges, hospitals, and alms- 
houses have been erected by I^amio sovereigns 
and their ministers, many of them furnished with 
endowments. The fate of all pious foundations in 
Mecca, according to Snouck Hurgronje,® is the 
same : most of the ^ houses that have any value 
have been at some time or other purchased in order 
to serve as endowment, but gradually passed from 
hand to hand in such a way that they retain the 
name wagf(on which see JEMJE vu. 8771), without 
serving any pious purpose. The name, however, 
prevents their bein^ le^ily sold, yet sale is often 
necessary, and this is effected in fact, though new 
names are employed to serve instead of ‘sale ’ and 
‘purchase.’ An attempt was made by a Turkish 
resident in the middle of the 19th cent, to declare 
aU such transactions invalid, but his removal was 
procured before this could be carried out. 

The erection of the places of learning has not 
had the effect of rendering Mecca at any time a 
university centre, and its printing-press has con- 
tributed very little to Arabic literature; never- 
theless as a gathering-place for the pious it has 
served for the dissemination of ideas, 
which are worked out elsewhere. A. Le Chatelier, 
ludeed, attributes the part played by Mecca in 
recent times to the influence of the SanGsis ; 

‘La contrArie nouvelle rendib ^ la Mecque le r61e de foyer du 
fanatienae musulman, que ltd avait fait perdre la caste sacer- 
p 19) ^07)/ririe8 muvulTnanes du Hedjaz^ Paris, 1887, 

The author of a dialogue on Islamic revival be- 

I Q^al^guluh, Cairo, 1810, xi. 119. 

* Jhya al-din, Cairo, 1306, i. 190. 

8 Op. (alt. p. 164. 


tween Muslims of various nationalities recently 
placed the scene in Mecca. ^ Yet the cosmopolitan 
character of the pilgrimage appears from the time 
of the early Islamic conquests to have rendered 
this sauctuaiy the place where it was easiest to 
address the Muslim world as a whole. Deeds of 
settlement of succession to the khalifate were 
issued and deposited here by Harun al-Kashid.^ 
If a man wished to procure a copy of a rare work, 
he would have a crier advertise the want among 
the pilgrims. 8 

In spite of the rule which forbids access to Mecca 
on the part of non-Mnslims, many Europeans have 
undertaken the pilgrimage, some indeed having 
adopted Islam for the purpose of carrying out this 
project. In Christians at Mecca (Loudon, 1909) 
Augustus Kalii gives accounts of sixteen such 
visitors, beginning with Ludovico Varthema, ‘a 
gentleman of the city of Home,* who reached the 
forbidden city in 1503. Since the publication of 
Balh’s collection two more English travellers have 
been added to tbe list ; Hadji Khan and W. 
Sparroy, With the Pilgrims to Mecca^ 1902 ^ London, 
1905 ; and A. J. B. W avell, A Modern Pilgrim 
in Mecca,, do. 1912. Among the records of these 
pilgrimages that by R. E. Burton {Pilgrimage 
to El-Medinah and Meccah, London, 1855-56) is 
classical ; it adds, however, very little topographi- 
cal information to that which had been given to 
the world by J. L. Burckhardt {Travels in Arabia, 
London, 1829). Of the others the account of the 
city by Snouck Hurgronje {op, cit., 1885) is the 
most important. In several cases the travellers 
were so fully occupied with the task of preserving 
their lives that they had no time to make observa- 
tions of value ; and in n ot a few instances the veracity 
of the narrators has been questioned, not without 
cause. Besides these accounts by Europeans there 
are many in existence by Muslims, some of whom 
have employed the Erenoh language. It is asserted 
that the number of the former who have succeeded 
in witnessing the pilgrimage and returning to tell 
the tale is small compared with that of those who 
have sacrificed their lives in the attempt ; and those 
who have accomplished the task safely have in 
most cases done so by the exercise of great cunning 
and ingenuity. The plan of H. Maltzan ( Wallfahrt 
nach MeJcka, Leipzig, 1865), who, in order to pass 
for a Muslim, borrowed the personality of an 
Algerian, the latter undertakmg to remain in 
hiding for the necessary period, may he commended 
both for boldness and for astuteness ; it was not, 
however, free from danger. 

liiTBEATUBK.— The authorities are cited throughout the 
arfeiole. B. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

MEDALS.— See COINS AND Medals, 

MEDIAN RELIGION.— The religion of the 
ancient Medes is one of the most difficult and dis- 
putable questions in ancient Oriental history. 
The statements of the earlier classical authorities 
are not easy to reconcile with the Iranian Avesta, 
and fresh elements of difficulty have been intro- 
duced by the decipherment of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. 

The actual facts are these. As far hack as the 
14th cent. B,c. the cuneiform documents of Boghaz 
Keui have shown that there was an Aryan, but 
not as yet Iranian, population in Mesopotamia who 
worshipped the gods Mithra, Varuna (written 
Uruwana and Aruna), Indra, and the two N asatya, 
the Vedie correspondents of the Dioscuri (cf. E. 
Meyer, SBA W, 1908, up. 14-19). In the 9th cent. 
B.C. this Aryan population had become Iranian, 

1 IJfnm al-qura. Port Said. 1316. 

a Azraqi, p. 101. 

ft Yaqut, XhctxontMV (d Men, ed. D. S. Kaigoliouth, 

London, 1907“ fl., vu 78. 
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and was settled east of the Zagros mountains, 
where it was known to the Assyrians as Mada, or 
Medes, a name also written AmadA like Amardi | 
for Mardi. From this time forward the names of 
the kings and chiefs of Media and the neighbouring 
districts mentioned on the Assyrian monuments 
are Iranian, and in a list of Median princes con- 
quered by Sargon in 714-713 B.c. we find the name 
of Mazdaku, proving that Zoroaster’s god Mazda, 

* the Wise,’ was already worshipped (cf. also F. 
Hommel, PSBA, 1899, p. 132). The name of 
‘Mitra,’ the sun-god, is also found in the tablets 
from Assur-bani -pal’s library at Nineveh, On the 
other hand, Istuvegu, or Astyages, the last king 
of Ekbatana, is termed in the inscriptions, not 
‘King of Media, but ‘King of the Umman 
Manda ’ or ‘ Hordes,’ an archaistic title given by 
the Babylonians in ^ early times to the northern 
barbarians, but applied in the Assyrian age to the 
Cimmerians and Scyths The simuarit^r of 

the names Mad^ and Manda raises the question 
whether the Medes of the classical writers who 
were conquered by Cyrus were not reaUy Scythians 
whose religious beliefs and practices have been 
transferred to their Median subjects or neigh- 
bours. 

Like the Medes, the Persians also were Iranians.^ 
But here again the inscriptions make it doubtful 
whether Cyrus and Cambyses, the founders of the 
Persian empire, were of pure Iranian stock, and 
whether the religion of Cyrus, at all events, was 
not the polytheism of Susa (cf. art. Ach^meNIANs, 
vol. i. p. 70). Both he and his son conformed to 
the ancient worship of Babylonia. Oraumata 
(Gomates), ‘the Magian,’ is expressly stated by 
Darius (Bh, [Pers. text] i. 63 f.) to have destroyed 
the dyadana, or ‘prayer-chapels,’ of Persia, a 
word which is translated ‘ temples of the gods ’ in 
the Babylonian version of the Behistiin inscription. 
These Darius claims to have restored, along with 
other possessions of the Persian and Median 
peoples, through the help of the ‘ great god Aura- 
mazdS.,* the creator of the earth and heavens, who 
in the Susian version of the Behistfin inscription 
(iii. 77, 79) is specially called ‘the god of the 
Aryans.’ In the eyes of Darius he occupied much 
the same place as that occupied by Jahweh in the 
OT : he was the national god of the Persians and 
Medes and supreme over all other gods. The ex- 
istence of the latter, however, was admitted ; at 
Behistfln Darius says that he was assisted not 
only by Aura-mazda but also by ‘ the other gods, 
all that there are.’ Opposed to the righteous 
law of Aura-ma?:da was ‘ the Lie ’ {dra%gd)i the 
Achsemenian equivalent of the Zoroastrian Angra 
Mainyu (Ahriman there is no refer- 

ence to the Zoroastrianism of the Avesta in the 
inscriptions of either Darius or his successors ; 
their priests, moreover, were not Magians, whose 
overthrow and massacre were, on the contrary, 
commemorated in the festival of the Magophonia 
and the bodies of the Persian longs seem to have 
been buried in the ordinary way instead of being 
thrown to dogs or birds of prey.^ This, Herodotus 
says (i. 140), was a Magian custom.'^ 

The date of Zoroaster (Zarathushtra) is uncertain, 

1 Thi« ia the gfeneral view, but J. K. Moulton {Marly Zoro- 
astrianismr London, 1913, pp, 2*8-286) doubts whether it is 
correct. He hints that the Medes were the aborfginal Inhabi- 
tants, and that the Ma^ {q,v,) were their priests. If this be so, 
the Modes were neither Iranians nor Semites. He directly 
states (above, p. 243i>) that the Medians ‘belongred to neither of 
the two great races which divided Nearer Asia between them/ 
PrdSek {Gesch, i. 8 ff.) urges, in more detail, a similar view. 

* JPor a somewhat different explanation of the Magophonia, 
see art. Festivals and Fasts (Iranian), vol. v. p. 874. f, 

3 See Moulton, pp. 163. 192 f., 202 f., 217 ; and of. art. Dkath 
A im Disposal of tub Dead (Parsi), § 15. 

* statement of Agathias (ii, 22), that the Medians buried 
the dead, whereas the Perrians exposed them, is almost certainly 
wrong. 


but modem scholarship is inclined to assign it to 
the 6th cent. B.c and Jackson ^ seems to be right 
in concluding that he arose in Media rather than 
in Bactria, the ti'adition which makes him a 
Bactrian being late. 

Zoroaster is unknown to both Herodotus and 
Cte&ias, the earliest mention of him occurring in a 
fragment questionably ascribed to Kanthus of 
Lydia and in Plato (Alcib. J., 122). Herodotus 
makes the Magi a Median tribe (i. 101),* but he 
also implies that they were a class of priests (i. 140), 
and he describes certain of them as interpreters of 
dreams (i. 107). He further ascribes to them the 
Zoroastrian practices of reverencing the dog and 
destroying noxious animals (i. 140). No sacrifice 
could be offered without the presence of a Magus, 
who accompanied it with a hymn (the Avestan 
Gdthd) j and there was neither altar, fire, nor 
libation (i. 132). The Greek historian adds (i. 131) 
that ‘the Persians’ (whose priests were the Median 
Magi) had ‘ no images of the gods and no temples 
or altars, considering the use of them a sign of 
folly.’ They sacrificed to Zeus (Ahura Mazda) ou 
the summits of mountains, as well as ‘ to the sun 
and moon, to the earth, to fire, to water, and to 
the winds.’ The worship of the goddess Anahita, 
and presumably also of Mithra, the suu-god, re- 
ferred to in two inscriptions of Artaxerxea Mnemon 
(Susa a, 4 L, Bam, 6 f.) was borrowed at a later date 
from ‘ the Arabians and Assyrians ’ (Herod, i. 131).* 

On the other hand, the scoui'ging of the Helles- 
pont by Xerxes (Herod, vii. 36) is inconsistent 
with the belief that water was divine,^ and in 
Herodotus’s account of Magian religion Avestan 
dualism is conspicuous by its absence. So, too, is 
any reference to the doctrine of a resurrection. The 
simplest way of explaining these anomalies is to 
suppose that the religious system described by 
Herodotus was that of the Medes, among whom 
the Magi were a sort of hereditary priests, like 
the Levites in Israel; and that the religious 
system of Darius represented the religion of the 
Persian aristocracy, but that the origin and funda- 
mental principles of the two were die same. The 
conquest of Media by Persia would have intro- 
duced the Median forms of theology among the 
Persian people, though their influence would have 
been momentarily cnecked by the overthrow of 
Gomates and his party, who perhaps would have 
stood in much the same relation to the Aohse- 
menian aristocracy as the Pharisees did to the 
Sadducees, Meanwhile the reformer Zarathushtra 
had appeared in Media, where he built upon pre- 
existing religious beliefs and practices and attracted 
tlie Magi to his side. The result in the course of 
centuries was the Mazdaeiam of the Avesta. 

LiT»RATDtBB.--A. V. W. Jackson. Zoraasteir ih^ PrppMi qf 
Amknt Irm, New York, 1899 ; C, ae Harlem, 

X881; J, Darmestetej^ Xe Z^ndrAvf^tat do. 1892--0S, MkdUs 
iranimmSt do, 1883 ; Eduard Meyer, 0mh, des AUm^kmUt b®, 
Eerlln, X909 ; J, von PriSek, ge$ch, def Med$r tmd P#ri«r, 
Qotba, 1908-10; G. Rawlinsow, *Modiit,* 'in Mm Qrmt Jtfon- 
arohies of the Ana, Most World,, London, 1802-87 ; J. Oppert, Xe 
Peuple et la langtu des Mides, Parii, 1879; A. Delattre, Le 
Peuple et V empire des Mldes, Brussels, 1888 omrmnim 

. . . parVacadimteroyale . , . da xlv. , pfe. 1). 

A, H, Sattoe. 

MEDIATION.— Mediation is a word of extreme 
va^eness, but is here considered only in its techni- 
cafor quasi-teohnioal applications in religion. In 
a sense all we are and have is mediated to us some- 
how, Our very bein^ comes to us through our 
parents. The society into which we are bom and 
in which we are trained mediates to us most of 

3 Ziyroaster, pp, 219-225. 

3 For the argument that) Magianism was Median in origin see 
eap. Prifiek, h. 114 ff. 

s W. Geiger (Oatirdn. EWtw tm Altertum, Erlangen, 1882. 
pp, 488-49^ derives the Zoroastrian flre-prie8ts(dtftrap<Mw) from 
Media. 

4 See, however, Moulton, p. 216f. 
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what we think of as intellectual, moral, and 
religious convictions. The greater part of what 
comes under these headings is not original achieve- 
ment of our own, hut inheritance or education ; it 
comes to us in some way by the mediation of 
others. It may be possible to make our own what 
is thus mediated to us, and to become possessors, 
as it were, in our own right of what we have in- 
herited or been taught ; but, to begin with, every 
creature born in time owes to mediation of some 
sort the whole capital with which he adventures 
upon independent life. 

1. The NT use of the term * Mediator.’— The 
technical use of the word is most easily grasped if 
we start from that application of it which is most 
definite and concrete, viz. its application to the 
work of Christ. There are four NT passages 
where this is found : 1 Ti 2 ^, He 8 « 9^® 12^^ In all 
these passages Christ is represented as mediating 
between God and man. God and man have been 
estranged. The relation which normally subsists 
between them has been destroyed, and the work of 
the mediator is to restore it. In 1 Timothy this 
work is e:^licitly connected with the redemptive 
death of Christ; there is one mediator between 
God and men, Himself man, Christ Jesus, who 
gave Himself a ransom for all. The same con- 
nexion is implied in all the passages in Hebrews ; 
there Jesus is spoken of as the mediator of a new 
or a better covenant. The covenant is the religious 
constitution under which God and men form one 
society, or live a common life. The old and in- 
ferior constitution, under which the ideal of religion 
was not realized, was the Levitical one. This was 
annulled because of its ineffective character, and in 

lace of it, through the mediation of Jesus — f.e., 
y means of, and at the cost of, His incarnation 
and sacrifice — comes the Christian relation of men 
to God. In this the ends of religion are really 
attained. There is real forgiveness of sins, real 
purification of conscience, real and abiding access 
to God, and all due to the mediation of Christ. 
This use of the term * mediation,’ which may be 
called the specifically Christian one, is that which 
has been mainly developed in later theology. 
Christ’s work as mediator is that in which He 
interposes between the holy God and sinful men 
who are estranged from each other, and makes 
eace. This specifically Christian use of the term, 
owever, is only a continuation of its use in 
ordinary relations. In ancient as in modem times 
a State or a person could offer to ‘ mediate’ between 
other States or persons at war. The substantive 
jnecrir^^s is used side by side with such terms as 
dunT7)T'i/isj and is defined by Suidas as 
^dpTiPOTToUsi ‘peacemaker.’ The verb 
which occurs once in the NT without an object (He 
6 ^*^, though some here would supply rijp 
‘His promise’) is elsewhere usually transitive: 
IJi.e<nre\)<TaiL r^v StdXmv €.i}potKCis (Polyb, XI. xxxiv. 3) 
s= ‘ to achieve the settlement by friendly mediation.’ 
A state of hostility or estrangement, in which the 
making of peace is the work of a third party, and 
can therefore be called mediation, is the back- 
ground of the primary Christian use of the term. 

2 . Extension of mediation in the NT from re- 
demption to creation. — But even in the NT it is 
not limited to this use. It is not only that peace 
with God, or the forgiveness of sins, or reconcilia- 
tion, or eternal life for the spiritually dead is 
med.iated through Christ and His redemption ; 
Christ is presented also as the mediator of creation. 
All that is has come into being through Him. We 
find this stated without explanation, as if it were 
self-evident, or an agreed proposition among Christ- 
ians, in 1 Co 8 ®. It is expanded in Col 1 ^®** with 
a view to securing to Christ, who has just been 
referred to as the mediator of salvation (in whom 


we have our redemption, the forgiveness of sins 
[v.^^]), a place of dignity above all angelic powers. 
In Colossae, apparently, such powers were recog- 
nized by some as mediating between God and man 
in a way which trenched on Christ’s prerogative as 
the one mediator ; and it was an effective method 
of precluding this to show that all such powers, 
whatever they were called, owed their very being to 
Christ, and could therefore in no sense become His 
rivals. The connexion of ideas in He 1 ^ is similar. 
It speaks of a Son whom God has ^pointed heir 
of all things, through whom also He made the 
worlds. The ‘also’ implies that the making of 
the worlds through the Son is what naturally 
corresponds to His being heir of all things. Prob- 
ably no idea in the NT is so hard to enter into 
as this. When we think of Christ as mediating 
between God on the one hand and men alienated 
from God by sin on the other, we know where we 
are. We can speak on the basis of experience, 
and tell how Christ has come to ns in our own 
estrangement, and made peace between us and 
God. We can speak of Him as mediator, because 
that is what He has been to ourselves. But 
creation is not a process, or an act, of which ex- 
perience teaches us anything ; it is not apparent 
that it needs to be, or that it can be, ‘ mediated ’ 
at all. The OT simply says that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth. How does 
Paul come to say (Col 1 ^®), In Him — that is, in 
Christ— were all things created? How did the 
thought originate in his mind ? What exactly did 
it mean to him? We cannot accept it merely on 
his authority, as a piece of information about the 
beginning oi things; the content of revelation — 
what a man knows hy the inspiration of God — 
never has the character of information. Unless 
we can enter into the origin and process of the 
Apostle’s thought, we can never really appropriate 
the idea in which it rests. The idea that not 
redemption only but creation as well is mediated 
throu^ Christ, that to Him is due and by Him 
must be determined not only all that we can call 
reconciliation but all that we can call being, is so 
unexpected and so astounding that we cannot but 
ask bow it took possession of his mind. 

3 . Rationale of this extension in Paul. — So far 
as can be seen, there are only two possible explana- 
tions of Paul’s attitude. One is purely formal, 
and reduces the idea of mediation, so far as it 
applies to all being, to a pure formality. It as- 
sumes that Paul had identified Christ with some 
supernatural being to whom this attribute or 
function of mediating creation already belonged, 
and that with the identification there went, as a 
matter of course, the ascription of this attribute 
or function to Christ. This is supposed to explain 
why Paul, when he introduces the idea of creation 
through Christ, does it simpUciter, without any 
justification or explanation : ne is only doing what 
every one would concede who a^eed with him in 
identifying Jesus with the Christ. But to this 
there are many objections. As far as can be 
known, there was no trace whatever in the Pharisa- 
ism in which Paul was reared of any such idea as 
that the Messiah was participant in the creation 
of the world. Further, though this may be dis- 
counted as a subjective impression, Paul writes in 
Colossians with passionate earnestness on this 
subject, and not like a man manipulating borrowed 
ideas which have no vital relation to his experience. 
And, if it be said that it is not the Jewish eschato- 
lo^cal Messiah with whom Jesus is identified by 
Paul, but a supernatural being of another sort— 
the Logos of popular Greek philosophy, of whom 
such things were predicated as Paul predicates 
of Christ in connexion with creation— then the 
further question is raised, How did Paul come to 
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make this identification ? He never mentions the 
Logos by name. There is no indication in his 
writings that he knew anything about philosophy 
or that he had any interest in its problems. The 
Logos of the current philosophy, which did mediate 
somehow between God and the universe, was the 
philosophical solution of a difficulty which he had 
never felt: namely, how the transcendent God 
was to come into any relation to a material world. 
Paul was not troubled by this any more than the 
OT prophets or Jesus Himself, nor does he ever 
bring his doctrine of creation through Christ into 
any relation to it. The motive and the meaning 
of that doctrine must be sought elsewhere. 

A real clue to his thought, as opposed to this 
formal one, may perhaps be found in another way. 
In Paul’s experience as a Christian, Christ was 
everything. He had reconciled him to God and 
made him a new creature. He had put him in 
possession of the final truth and reality in the 
spiritual world, that which could never be tran- 
scended and could never fail. When he lived in 
Christ, he lived in the eternal world, and he felt 
that to that world and to the believer’s interest in 
it everything else must be subservient. He could 
say, * All things are yours ’ (1 Co 3^^) ; * All things 
work together for good to them that love God, to 
them that are called according to his purpose’ 
(Bo 8^®). And ‘all things’ here must be taken 
without restriction. It means not only all that 
happens, but all that is. Creation must in the 
last resort be in alliance with the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in league with His 
purposes. As J. Orr put it {The Christian, VUw 
of God and the Worldy Edinburgh, 1893, p. 323), 
it must be built on redemption lines. That is 
the same as to say, it must Le built on Christian 
lines ; the world in which Christians live must be 
essentially a Christian world. It is not a world 
in which anything can defeat God’s purpose in 
Christ; it is not a world in which the final 
sovereignty of Christ can be frustrated ; it is a 
world which is essentially related to Christ, to His 
work of reconciliation, and to His supreme place 
at last as heir of all things. Now, is it not legiti- 
mate to say that a world which was created for 
Christ was created in Him and through Him? 
The difficulty of apprehending what is meant by 
the creation of the world through Christ is only 
one aspect of the difficulty of apprehending Christas 
pre-existence, and that again is onljr one aspect of 
the omnipresent and insuperable dilficulty of defin- 
ing the relations of eternity and time. If pre- 
existence is a legitimate way of expressing the 
absolute s^ificanoe of Jesus — ^the fact that what 
we see in Him is the eternal truth of what God is, 
and that therefore He belongs to the very being of 
God, ‘ before the foundation of the world ’—then 
the mediation of creation through Christ is a legiti- 
mate way of putting the conviction that in the 
last resort, and in spite of appearances, the world 
in which we live is a Christian world, our ally, not 
our adversary, or, if our adversary, one who is 
necessary, that in conflict with ana victory over 
him we may prove that we have found the way of 
salvation. Paul does not start with the speculative 
idea that creation could not he immediate, and 
that all material and spiritual existences — things 
on earth and in heaven, thin^ visible and invisibie 
— must owe their being to the mediation of some 
supernatural power which is identified in his mind, 
we cannot tell why, with Jesus. He does not start 
thus, and Hien give this vague speculative idea a 
particular application when he comes to explain 
the Christian redemption. On the contrary, he 
starts with Christ and with the experience of re- 
demption which, as a matter of fact, is mediated 
through Him. But the redemption thus mediated 


is something of absolute significance. It involves 
contact with ultimate realities, with the eternal 
truth and love of God in Christ ; it kindles a light 
in the soul which must fall on everything in the 
world if we are to see it as it is ; it involves no 
smaller a conviction than that the world is essenti- 
ally a Christian world, and it is this conviction, 
which is still involved in Christian faith, that 
forms the vital content of Paul’s doctrine that all 
things were created through Christ. 

That the world has this character may, of course, 
be doubted. ^ It may even be argued that no moral 
life, no life involving moral probation, is possible 
except with a background of nature wliich is 
morally indifferent ; it is only in a world which is 
indifferent to the distinction of good and evil that 
man can prove his devotion to good for its own 
sake. But there is really no such world, though 
the lightning does not shun the good man’s path. 
What the doctrine of creation mediated by Christ 
implies is that in the very constitution of nature 
it is possible to discover the same principles as are 
revealed in the life and work of Christ. If it were 
not so, no one with roots in nature would under- 
stand Christ when He appeared. The ultimate 
task of Christian philosophy is to discover spiritual 
law in the natural world. This is what Paul felt ; 
it is what every idealistic philosophy teaches ; it 
ia the inspiration of the highest poetry; Words- 
worth found in nature not an adversary or a 
neutral, hut ‘ the soul of all my moral being.’ 

Mediation in the Fourth Gospel. — Without 
using words like and /xe^iret/stv the Fourth 

Gospel makes perhaps a more conscious and con- 
tinuous use of the idea of mediation than any 
other book of the NT. Leaving the Prologue out 
of account, it is mediation in the specifically Christ- 
ian sense, just as in Paul ana Hebrews. The 
whole hook might he summed up in the phrase of 
14®, ‘No one cometh unto the Father, but by 
me,’ It ia to Jesus that men owe all the blessings 
which constitute salvation. They are variously 
described, most frequently as ‘life’ and ‘eternal 
life,’ but they come to men through Him and Him 
alone. Yet a counter or complementary truth is 
presented in the same Gospel, No man comes to 
the Father but by Jesus, yet no man comes to 
Jesus but him who is drawn by the Father (6**). 
It ia as though there were powers ia the world 
antecedent to the historical Jesus which had Him 
in view, which prepared men to understand Him, 
and to welcome His mediation when He came. 
In the constitution of nature, in the impression 
which it makes as a whole on the spirit of man, in 
human life itself with its various experiences of 
success and failure, of wronging others and being 
wronged, of forgiving others and being forgiven 
by them, there is a sum or complex of forces which 
bears witness to Christ and constitutes a provi- 
dential drawing of men by the Father to the Son. 

But it is only when we receive the Son and 
believe in Him that we truly come to the Father. 
The earlier stages of religion are mediated to us 
through all the experiences of life ; these provide 
for it a broad and indisputable ba^is here and now, 
and make it independent of any particular his- 
torical mediation— i.s., of any mediation throngh 
persona or facts which have their place in the 
past. But this immediate experience of religion — 
a religion, as some might call it, of pure inward- 
ness and spirituality, which has its certainty in 
itself, and is nob at the mercy of a historical 
criticism for which no fact is beyond question- 
does not, according to the Evangelist, enable men 
to dispense with what ia mediated through J^us; 
it only enables and prepares them to appreciaU it. 
It is consummated through Him. Only he who 
has seen Jesus has seen the Father, And, para- 
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doxical as it may seem, this historical mediation 
does not shake the certainty of religion ; the per- 
fect religion does not become doubtful because 
the mediator of it lived in time. W© are * in Him 
that is true/ and he that believeth hath the witness 
in himself (1 Jn 5^®' 

In the prologue the idea of mediation is even 
more explicit than in the bod^ of th© Gospel, and 
it is wider in its range. The hrst three verses are 
more speculative than anything in Paul, and it is 
difficult to think otherwise than that the author 
has identified Jesus with the Logos of the current 
philosophy, and that he is speaking of Him in 
terms whose antecedents are philosophical rather 
than evangelical. The very ambiguity of the term 
Logos {ratiOf oratio) may have commended it to 
him. It suited him equally well to have Jews 
feel that in Christ they had God’s last word to 
man, and to have Greeks feel that in Christ they 
were in contact with the reason of the world, the 
rational principle ox truth in which all things 
lived, and moved, and had their being. The one 
knowledge and the other alike, he would have 
held, were mediated to men through Jesus. It is 
by no means clear, however, that the prologue 
makes the Logos, as distinct from the historical 
Jesus, the mediator either of a universal revelation 
of God to man or of a special revelation of God to 
Israel. The interest of the Evangelist in such 
speculative ideas is perhaps less than has been 
assumed. The traditional and somewhat grandiose 
interpretation of the prologue, according to which 
the Incarnation does not appear until v.^^ — an 
interpretation which has so commended the passage 
to those who delight in the idea of a general 
revelation in nature aud history culminating in a 
final and adequate revelation in Christ— is almost 
certainly wrong. The movement of thought in 
the prologue is spiral. The Incarnation appears 
already in v.^, and the history of Christianity up 
to the time of the writer is summarized in vA 
Bevelation in its full and specifically Christian 
sense, the mediation to men of that knowledge of 
God which is eternal life, is accomplished only 
through Jesus, the Word made flesh. The differ- 
ence from Paul may he said to lie in this: in 
Paul Jesus mediates revelation through redemption 
(we know God as Father because He saves us by 
His Son), whereas in John He mediates redemption 
through revelation (we are saved from sin and 
death because through Jesus we have the know- 
ledge of the Father). But the distinction is true 
only when it is not pressed. In both writers it is 
the specifically Christian sens© of mediation that 
is vital : Jesus is the mediator between God and 
men. The wider sense of mediation, according to 
which Jeans mediates creation as well as redemp- 
tion, while it is found in both, has not the same 
emphasis. The apostles seem to feel that their 
religion ultimately implies this, but it is not this 
that directly inspires or sustains it. 

5. Mediation and Jesus' consciousness of Him- 
self.— The most important of questions to the 
Christian religion is whether this specific sense of 
mediation, which is not only recognized by but 
pervades all the apostolic writings, is confirmed 
when we turn to the mind of Christ Himself. He 
never speaks of having anything to do with the 
creation of the world, but was He conscious of 
being in any sense a mediator between God and 
men ? Bid He stand between them to any intent ? 
Bid men in any sense owe to Him either the know- 
ledge of God or reconciliation to God, or were these 
supreme spiritual blessings immediately open to 
them, in inaependence of liim ? The questions have 
been answered in both ways. Hainack’s famous 
dictum {Das Wesen des Chnstmtums, Berlin, 1900, 
p. 91), that in the gospel as preached by Jesus the 


Son has no place, but only the Father, is so qualified 
by other statements that its author can hardly be 
cited for the negative. Much more uncompromis- 
ing representatives of this side are J. Weiss and 
W. HeitmuUer. The former, in Das Urchristentum 
(Gottingen, 1914, p. 364), in discussing the relations 
of faith in Christ and faith in God (in Paul), ex- 
plicitly renounces the idea of a necessary mediator 
of salvation. Christ was there, as a matter of fact, 
and therefore Paul had to ^ve Him a place in his 
religion somehow ; hut Weiss, with a sense of his 
own daring,^ declares that there was no necessity 
for His mission and work in the nature of God, 
and that God's eternal love, though Paul knew it 
only through Christ, must have had its way even 
if Christ had failed the redeeming work of the 
Father, or if God in the fullness of His love had 
been able to dispense with the sacrifice of Christ. 
There is not, indeed, any appeal here to the mind 
of Christ, with regard to mediation, hut there is 
the expression of a conviction which forecloses any 
such appeal. In Heifcmliller’s Jesus (Tubingen, 
1913) the denial is even vehement : 

< It is quite beyond doubt that according to the preaching of 
Jesus we have to do in religion only with an immediate relation 
of man to God : between God and man nothing and no one has 
place, not even Jesus. Religious significance in the proper 
sense Jesus in any case does not claim’ (p. 78). 

But Heitmiiller feels a certain embarrassment 
when he deals explicitly with some words of Jesus. 
He admits that they disclose not merely a prophetic 
but a superprophetic consciousness — e.g,, the well- 
known passage Mt 11®^, To be the bearer of a 
unique revelation, the Son simplieiter — ^it almost 
ternfies us to think of it. It is not a divine self- 
consciousness, but it is almost more than human. 
It might impel us to ask whether it was conmatible 
with soundness and clearness of mind. ‘Here is 
the point at which the form of Jesus becomes 
mysterious to us, almost uncanny ' (p. 71). Further 
on, he speaks of the riddle as insoluble (p. 89), but 
apparently he thmks that he has reduced it to less 
disquieting proportions when he writes (p. 126) 
that Jesus seems to have claimed for Hims^f only 
that He is th© way to the Father. It is difficult 
to see how He could have claimed more. The 
opposite view, that the place which the NT gener- 
ally 'assigns to Jesus, as the indispensable mediator 
between God and men, is in harmony with Jesus’ 
consciousness of Himself, is argued in the present 
writer’s Jems and the Gospel (London, 1908, p. 169 ff. 
on the self-revelation of Jesus). The argument 
covers both the Johannine idea of the mediation of 
the knowledge of God (as in Mt 11^) and the Pauline 
idea of the mediation of redemption (as in Mk 10^®). 
What it does not expressly extend to is the specula- 
tive idea that creation as well as revelation and 
redemption is mediated through Christ. 

6. Other mediators than Jesus.— Emphasis is laid 
in the NT on the exclusive character of Christ's 
me^ation : there is one God, and one mediator 
between God and men. This is the idea of such 
passages as Ac 4“ (‘ none other name ’), Col 2®*- (‘in 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
and in him ye are made full’), and He 7®* (the 
priesthood which does not pass to, or cannot be 
trenched upon by, another), as well as of Jn 14®. 
What is in view in these passages is the idea that 
Christ in His work of reconciliation may have rivals 
or competitors, powers which in independence of 
Him prepare for His work, or supplement it, or 
enable men to dispense with it. This is unambi^- 
ouflly and exhaustively denied. The idea of media- 
tion in the Christian sense has no application but 
to Him. Spiritual beings, whatever their name or 
degree — principalities, powers, dominions— owe 
their own being to Him, and have their functions, 

1 * Wir muasen es aussprechen . . . ehrlicherweise muss mao 
sagea ’ (£&.). 
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whatever they are, in a world which He has recon- 
ciled to God. 

The exclusiveness of His mediation with regard 
to nature (being) as well as redenmtion is strongly 
asserted both in Col and in Jn 1*. Probably 
in both these passages, as well as in 1 Ti 2®, there 
is reference to forms of Gnosticism which it is diffi- 
cult for ns to define. Tor ancient thought gener- 
ally, and therefore for ancient religion, the world 
w^as full of invisible powers of a personal or quasi- 
personal sort, and these easily asserted a place for 
themselves in the religious life. They came be- 
tween God and the soul in ways that we cannot 
appreciate, and the interest of the apostles is to 
expel from the relations of God and the soul every 
power but that of Jesus. Their argument is that 
of experience against uncontrolled imagination. 
The controversies of later theologians, Catholic 
and Protestant, on the mediation (intercession) of 
saints are like this, hut not identical. Those who 
admit that we can pray for one another have no 
ground for denying that the samts can pray for ns. 
All that is to he said is that we do not know any- 
thing about it ; but whatever the saints may do for 
us they can do only in dependence on Jesus, not as 
mediators who might bring us to God apart from 
Him. For statements on opposite sides of this ques- 
tion see Calvin’s Institution HI. xx. 20-27 ; West- 
minster Confession^ ch. xxi. 2; Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theol., III. qu. xxvi. art. If.; S. J. Hunter, 
Outlines of Dogmatic Ilieologuy London, 1895-96, 
§§ 674, 607 ; K. von Hase, Handbuch der protestant 
FolemiWy Leipzig, 1900, p. 294. 

7. Mediation m the OT. — If we look back from 
the NT to the OT, we find much everywhere which 
can be described in terms of mediation, though 
occurs only once in LXX (Job 9^®), where, 
according to T. JK. Cheyne {EMn coL 3003), it 
answers to and means a person who could 
interpose with authority between Job and bis im- 
perfect or arbitrary God— an arbitrator who would 
see justice done. This is akin to the tiavnrrhh 
defined by Aristotle as 6 fi^a-os) and often found in 
Greek as a synonym of fxsclTgs ; but it is hardly the 
equivalent of the NT fMcrirTjSy whether we regard 
revelation or reconciliation as that which comes to 
men through Him. If we confine our attention to 
the relations of God and man, in which the term 
mediation is properly applied, both aspects of it 
pervade the Ox, Bevelation, or the knowledge of 
God, is mediated to men through the prophet. It 
is not necessary to ask here how it is mediated to 
the prophet himself : for the purposes of religion 
he oDtains it immediately. He stands in God’s 
council and hears His voice ; it is the voice of God 
Himself, or such an echo of it as the prophet’s 
voice can utter, that is heard when He speaks. 
There is no external criterion for distinguishifiig the 
true voice of God from a voice which speaks lies in 
His name. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him (Ps 25^^) ; they have, without know- 
ing it, what the NT calls (1 Co 12^®) the ^t of 
‘ mscemment of spirits.’ As revelation is m^iated 
through the prophet, so in the largest sense is recon- 
ciliation through the priest. The Levitical system 
may have been very imperfect— it was destined, in- 
deed, to perish by its inadequacy ; but the idea of 
it was to enable men to approach God, to give them 
peace with Him, to put it in thek power, m spite of 
all that they had done, to have communion with 
Grod, living as members of a society of which He was 
the head. The Levitical system does not, of course, 
exhaust what the OT exhibits of the mediation of 
reconciliation. Much importance is attached to 

E raver : the hour of irremediable ruin is come — the 
nal breach between God and His people — ^when 
Jeremiah hears that, though intercessors like Moses 
and Samuel stood before Jahweh, they could not 


turn His heart toward Israel (Jer 16^). The minis- 
try of intercession mediates for man to God, as 
well as the ministry of sacrifice — ^unless we reduce 
the latter to the former, and regard sacrifice as in 
essence ‘embodied prayer.’ It is another form, 
possibly a form inferior to intercession because less 
spiritual, of showing the cost at which reconcilia- 
tion is mediated to sinful men. 

8. Later developments of mediation, — Though 
the main content of mediation in tlie OT may be 
condensed under prophecy and priesthood, it is not 
quite exhausted there. Especially in post-Exilic 
literature, where the transcendence of God is em- 
phasized till it depresses the soul, we find inter- 
mediate beings appear whose functions are wider 
and less defined. Sometimes they have to do with 
the creation of the world, sometimes with its 
government in nature or in history; sometimes 
they are specially concerned with Israels fortunes, 
or with the giving of the law ; sometimes they are 
interested in individual men, attaching themselves 
to pure souls and making them prophets or sages. 
Foreign influences as well as philosophical necessities 
determined the form of such thoughts, and they 
grew to have a larger and larger space in many 
minds. In A. Berbholet’s BibL Theol. des alien 
Test, Tfibingen, 1911, § 32, there is a sufficient 
account of this faith in intermediate beings 
[Bgpostasenlehre), so far as it can he derived from 
the Greek Bible. The most important of them 
was Wisdom, though Wisdom, curiously enough, 
in spite of Mt Lk seems to have fallen 
out of favour in the NT, and is not once mentioned 
where we might most have expected it, in the 
Johannine writings. Perhaps this was due, as 
J. Grill has suggested {Untermchungen nber die 
EntsteJmng des vierten Bvangeliums, Tfibingen, 
1902, p. 199 f.), to the frequency with which in 
Gnosticism represented a lost mon which had 
to be redeemed (cf. EBB vi. 236 f.). Next in im- 
portance to Wisdom came the Word or Logos. On 
this see W. Bousset, Die Beligion des Judentums% 
Berlin, 1906, p. 399, and cf. art. LOGOS, § 2. The 
doctrine of the Logos as * mediating’ is developed 
at ^eat length and with infinite inconsistency 
in rhilo. It can be best studied in E, Br^hier, 
Les Idies ^kilosg^higues et religiemes de Fhilon 
dAlexandrie, Pans, 1908, ii. ch, li. f. It is jierhaps 
not unfair to say that in PhUo the Logos mediates 
between God and the that it mediates, 

further, between God and man as made in the 
image of God and participant in reason, but that 
it is not a mediator in the specifically NT sense of 
the term, a mediator of redemption between 
God and sinners. The verbal coincidences between 
PMlo and the NT often, perhaps always, conceal 
a wide divergence of meaning; A full disoussloii 
of what Jewish belief in mediating jowto eventu- 
ally came to may be found in F, Webmr, Die 
Lehren des Talmud, Leipzig, 1886, 6k, xiii. He 
enumerates five i (1) the angel Mejatirdn, (2] the 
Word, or Memrd {q.v . ), of Jahweh, (3) the SMhmdh, 
(4) the Spirit of God, and (6) the Bath Q61, or 
heavenly voice through which revelation is given. 
Where the mind starts with these generalities, 
whether in a more speculative ox in a more religious 
interest, it does not seem able or impelled to wing 
them to convergence upon a single mediator ; 
but the NT writers, starting from their experience 
of Christ as the only and the real revealer of God 
and reconciler of sinners to Him, are able to regard 
all these doctrines of mediating hypostases as 
hints or suggestions of what they possess in Jesus, 
and are nob afraid in a manner to identify Him 
with them all^ Whatever they promised or were 
intended to secure has been finally made good and 
secured through Him. He is the Wisdom of God 
— the Key to the world of nature, of history, and 
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of all human life; He is the Word made flesh; 
Paul can even say (2 Co 3^'^) that in His exaltation 
He is the Spirit. All mediation between God and 
sinful men is summed up and exhausted in Him. 
He is Himself our Peace. But all mediation, if 
the name is legitimately extended in this sense, 
between God and creation is also transacted through 
Him. The last, however, is not the starting-point ; 
the mind rises to it only inferentialiy through an 
overpowering impression of the absolute significance 
of Jesus as the mediator of reconciliation ; it is one 
way of expressing the conviction that He is the 
Beginning and the End, the Pirst and the Last. 

9 « Subordinate sense of mediation (means of 
grace).— Mediation in a subordinate sense is the 
subject of the whole doctrine of the means {m&dia) 
of grace ; that is, of the divinely appointed ordi- 
nances through which the salvation of Christ is 
brought home to man. Grace is mediated through 
these ordinances, especially, according to Protestant 
theology, through the Word, sacraments, and 
prayer. The conditions under which the use of 
them becomes effectual for salvation — i.e., the 
terms on which grace really is mediated through 
them — are stated in all the confessions in more or 
less experimental and argumentative forms. 

^ Comparative religion offers examples of media- 
tion more or less analogous to those here considered. 
Wherever there are religious institutions and 
customs, they axe mediatorial. It is through them 
that the spirit of a religion is conveyed to those 
who are brought up within its pale. Sometimes 
there are what A. M. Pairbaim used to call 
‘developmental coincidences’ between other re- 
ligions and Christianity where there is no real 
interdependence. Thus Mibhra was called /xeffLrjjs 
in the first instance as dwelling in the air which is 
midway between heaven and hell. But the local 
meaning deepened into a moral one. Mithra became 
mediator between the inaccessible and unknowable 
God who reigns in the ethereal spheres and the 
human race which lives its restless life here below. 
He is addressed as great Mibhra, messenger of the 
gods, mediator of the religion of the elect (P. 
Cumont, Les^ MysUres de Mithra^y Brussels, 1913, 
pp. 129, 139, 146). Similar phenomena are abundant 
m the religions of India. But we nowhere find a 
religion of which we can say, as has been said of 
Christianity, that it is what it is because of the 
presence m it of the mediator. 

liiTKEATTnuL-^As^ the idea of mediation involves that of the 
nature of Christianity, and especially raises the question whether 
Christ has a necessary place in the Ohristian religion, and, if so, 
what precisely that place is, and what it implies as to Christ 
Himself (Ohristology), the literature is really co-extensive with 
that of Ohristian theology. Older discussions of main aspects 
of the subject are to be found in J. Butler, Analogy ofMeligion, 
ed. J. H. Bernard, Bondon, 1900, pt li. ch. v., and J. Martineau, 
Studies of Christianity ^ do. 1876, 147 ff. Besides the works 
mentioned in the article, all modern writings on NT theology 
are more or less relevant, but the formal treatment of it, even 
In the JesuB-Paul literature, is not frequent. 

James Denney. 
MEDICINE.— See Disease anh Medicine. 

MEDICINE-MEN.— See Shamanism. 

MEDINA.— Medina, in Arabic with the article, 
means ‘the Town,’ as opposed to the desert 
((Qur’an ix. 102, 121), and is the name usually 
giyen to the city whither Muhammad fled from 
Mecca, sometimes interpreted as ‘the Prophet’s 
City.’ Its proper name was Yathrib (i6. xxxiii. 
13), evidently the ’Id^ptirTra of Stephanus Byzan- 
tiuus {s.v.) and the AaOplinra of Ptolemy (vi. 
vii. 31), apparently identical in origin with the 
Egyptian (indeed a form Athrib is men- 

tioned). Another name which is sometimes cited 
is Taibah or Tabah, to be compared with the 
Hebrew T6b (Jg 11*, etc.), and perhaps with the 


Greek meaning ‘ fragrant ’ or * good.’ Many 
more names are collected by Samhudi (893 A.H.} 
in his monograph on Medina {Khulasat al-wafd^ 
Cairo, 1285), but these are mostly honorific 
epithets ; one, however, which he quotes from the 
OT is Salqah, which should rather he Salkah 
(Jos 12®, etc.); but this identification is certainly 
erroneous. 

Since Stephanus Byzantinus gives the relative 
adjective of Yathrib as’Ia^/jt'n-jTT^i/ds, it must have 
been the home of some persons known to the 
Grjeco-Boman world not later than the 6th cent, 
A.D. ; and to the end of the 7th cent, there prob- 
ably belonged one ‘ John of Yathrib ’ mentioned in 
a letter of James of Edessa ‘to John Stylites’; 
this Yathrib is identified with Medina by some 
writers [ZDMG xxiv. [1870] 263), but it is difficult 
to suppose that there can have been a ‘ presbyter 
of Yathrib = Medina’ at that time. Eor the early 
history of the place, then, as well as the later we 
have to rely exclusively on Muslim authorities, 
who naturally have much to say about a town 
which played so important a part in the history of 
their system. It is unfortunate that their notices 
of its pre-Islamic history are mainly fabulous, 
though they must contain a little fact as well. 

The settlement, which is often called ‘ Between 
the two labas,’ i.e. volcanic formations, was at the 
commencement of Islam a joint one of Arabs and 
Jews. The former were grouped in two tribes, 
the Aus and the Khazraj, whereas of the latter 
three tribal names are handed down — Qainuqa', 
Quraish, and Nadir. The native Jewish tradition 
appears to know nothing of these colonies, whose 
names surprise us ; for the last two are clearly 
Arabic, and the first apparently so. They are 
supposed to have had a dialect (or jargon ?) of 
their own, some fragments of which are preserved 
in the Qur’an (iv. 48), but are exceedingly puzzling. 
This fact would seem to militate against the sup- 
position that they were Arabs who had adopted 
Judaism. If we are justified in attributing to 
them some of the Jewish matter that is found m 
the Qur’an, they must have been acquainted with 
portions of the Oral Tradition, to which there are 
occasional references ; and it is practically certain 
that the early Islamic lawyers were indebted to 
proselytes from these communities for certain 
technicalities and even whole maxims. The 
personal names which axe preserved are partly 
Hebrew, partly Arabic. 

The Muslim tradition represents the Jews as 
further advanced in civilization than the Arabs of 
Medina, and engaged both in trade, including 
lending money on security, and in cultivation of 
the soil ; the date was the most important product. 
Further, they are said to have had schools, and to 
have written Arabic in Hebrew script, as was done 
at a later time and is done even now. They were 
under the protection of their Arab neighbours, and 
were occasionally compelled to fight in the tribal 
wars, much against their inclination. 

Between the Aus and the Khazraj there was 
a long-standing feud, which led to the parties 
summoning the Prophet in the manner recorded 
in his biography.^ Hellenic antiquity, which 
furnishes many analogies to that of the Arabs, 
provides illustrations of this expedient for putting 
an end to civil strife. He called his new adherents 
Ansar, ‘Helpers,’ a name which, according to the 
Qur’an (iii. 45, Ixi. 14), originally belonged to the 
apostles, and doubtless is a popular etymology of 
Nazarene. 

Like many other statesmen, the Prophet found 
in external warfare the best remedy for civil 
strife ; and, since at least for some years all new 
adherents were required to migrate to Medina, the 

1 Ibn Hisham, ed. P. Wtistenfeld, Gdttzngen, 1860, p. 286 ff. 
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town grew vastly in magnitude and imj^ortance 
during his despotism. Neither he nor his immedi- 
ate successors had any taste for aphitecture or 
other forms of arb, and, though building^ must have 
gone on for the housing of the increasing popula- 
tion, it was, like the Prophet’s mostjue and 
domestic quarters, of a primitive kind. There 
are traditions, probably deserving credit, that the 
former had to be repeatedly enlarged and repaired 
during this period ; but reconstruction on a con- 
sider£S)le scale appears to have taken place first in 
the time of the Umayyad Walid b, 'Abd al-Malik, 
who gave orders in the year 88 for the destruction 
of the older building and the houses of the 
Prophet’s wives, and the inclusion of the whole 
area in a new mosque covering 200x200 cubits. 
According to Tabari {OhronicUi Leyden, 1879-1901, 
ii. 1194), the khalif demanded and obtained assist- 
ance from the Byzantine emperor, hoth in materials 
and in workmen. The new mosque was elabor- 
ately decorated, and rewards were offered to the 
artists, who, however, according to Samhtidi’s 
authorities, were at times guilty of profanity. 
The whole was under the direction of Omar o. 
’Abd al-Aziz (afterwards khalif), who introduced a 
mihrah and four minarets. 

In 160 A.H. further additions were made by 
order of the khalif Mahdi, and his successors 
repeatedly repaired and decorated it. The whole 
building was burned down in the year 654 A.H., 
and restored chiefly by the Egyptian Sult§.ns, 
whose successors continued to adorn and enlarge 
it. It was again burned down in 886 A.H., and 
rebuilt W order of Qaitbai with great magnifi- 
cence. This was in the time of the local historian 
Samhudi, who was absent at the time of the fire, 
but lost much of his property owing to it. 
Qaithai’s is the existing mosque. Architectural 
details connected with the various buildmga are 
given by B. F. Burton {Pilgrimage to Ml-Medinah 
and Meccahi London, 1855-66, vol. i. ch. xvii.), who 
also adds some details for the period since Samhfldi. 
Apparently a certain amount of destruction was 
eft'ected by the Wahhabis, who also plundered the 
treasures j but, when they had been forced to evacu- 
ate the place in 1815, the damage was made good. 

Yisitation of Medina is not incumbent on 
Muslims, but it is regarded as a dutiful act, the 
Prophet having said ; ‘ Whoso performs the 
pilgrimage and fails to visit me deals undutifully 
by me’ (quoted by Hariri, Maqdma xxxii.). The 
visit is, of course, to the Prophet’s grave, which is 
the chief object of interest m the sanctuary ; for 
the Sunnis those of his first two successors pd his 
daughter, who lie beside him, are also of import- 
ance. For a description of the tomb itself, wich 
is screened ofl*, Burton goes to the traveller Ibn 
Jubair (ed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, p. 121), 
neither having seen it himself nor having met any 
one who had. According to Ibn Jubair, a place is 
supposed to be left vacant beside the others for 
Isa b. Maryam (i.e. the Christian Saviour). The 
European fable of Muhammad’s coffin being sus- 
pended by a magnet between heaven and earth 
seems to be unknown to Islamic writers, though it 
bears some resemblance to a sto^ told about that 
of Timur-Lenk, which, according to Ibn lySs 
{History of Pgypti Cairo, 1311, i, 847), had to be 
so suspenaed because the earth was unwilling to 
receive it. Yarious superstitions connected with 
this tomb are to be found in the works of European 
travellers, especially that of J. F» Keane 
Months in the HejaZi London, 1887, p. 225). By 
some puritan sects the visitation of the tomb is 
regarded as idolatrous, but this view ib unusual. 

Medina remained tlie political capital of IslEm 
during the reigns of the Prophet’s first ^ three 
successors, but lost that position in the civil wars 


which followed the death of the third. In normal 
times it counted as an annex of Mecca (^r.-w.), 
whose governor was responsible for it ; hence there 
is a dearth of native chronicles, and Samhudi 
makes use of the casual notice in the travels of 
Ibn Jubair, somewhat as modern European writers 
use the passage. On the other hand, owing to the 
continued residence of the Prophet’s widows and 
such of his companions as were students or devotees, 
it became the &st university of Islam, where what 
are called ‘the Islamic Sciences’ were founded. 
Numerous jurists arose in Medina, and presently 
a canon of seven was formed. The people of the 
place claimed that the governors should consult 
them about all cases which came before them for 
trial. As late as 200 A.H. its jurists or traditional- 
ists were regarded as more scrupulous than others 
(D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism^ London, 1914, p. 73). On the 
whole, the school of Medina, associated with the 
name of Malik ihn Anas (g.-y.), was supposed to 
attach more importance to tradition an(f less to 
inference than the school of ’Iraq, which had been 
founded by Aha Tfi® ilifierences which 

resulted were not of primary importance, though 
discussion at times raged fiercely (see Law 
’Muhammadan]). 

For at least the Umayyad period Medina was 
supposed to be the seat of literary criticism as well. 
■When a question arose in Damascus at the court 
of one of these khallfs concerning the source of a 
certain line of poetry and the relative merits of 
certain poets, the khalif sent to the governor of 
Medina, ordering him after his sermon in the 
mosque to refer these matters to the congregation, 
whicli proved able to decide them {Aghdm^ Cairo, 
1286, viii. 180). It would seem that the beginning 
of Islamic libraries is to be sought in Medina j the 
>oems of the Prophet’s court-poet, Hassfin b. 
Thabit, were kept there, and the copy was re- 
newed when it showed signs of evanescence. 

LiTBHATuaE.— Of the work of SamhSdi cited above the 
abridgment was published 1286 a.h. ; the original, of about 
thrice the buUc, exists in the Bodleian Library. The ^rbion of 
it which deals with places of interest m the nelghoourhood 
is summEcrized by F. Wiistenfeld, Dm GeMet von Medina, 
Gottingen, 1878, Accounts of the modern condition of the 
place are to be found in many of the records of pilgrimages, 
most recently in those of Hadji Khan and Wilfred Snarroy, 
With the Pugrtma to Mecoa, IQOH, London, 1906, and A J. B. 
Wavell, A Modem Pilgrim in Mecca, do. 1912. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

MEDITATION.— See Dbvotiok and Devo- 
tional Literature. 

MEDITATION (Buddhist).— See BODHI- 
SATTVA, vol. ii. p. 7521, DhyXna. 

MEEKNESS. - 1. OT conception. — The 
Hebrew word for meekness is closely con- 
nected with the ideas of humility, poverty, and 
affliction. A great feature of OT literature is the 
attempt which it constantly reveals to reconoOe 
with the facts of experience the principle that 
righteousness brings prosperity, while wi^edness 
is inevitably followed by disaster. Inyiew of the 
apparent contradiction of this principle by the 
facts of life, some OT writers (Ps 37, Joh) attempt 
to vindicate the ways of Ood to man, and to 
establish the ultimate reality of this principle by 
insisting that the suffering of the righteous and 
the success of iffie wicked are only temporary. In 
the end divine justice wOl compensate the ‘ meek ’ 
(who are thus identified with the righteous), while 
the transient prosperity of evil-doers will end in 
calamity and downfall. 

2 . NT conception.— Christian reaching derive^t 
the conception S meekness from the OT, but en- 
larges and apixituates ifesi meaning and appliea* 
tlon. The d^p significance attached to this con* 
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ception in the NT lies in its identification of the 
loftiest ideal with the profoundest reality. The 
meek man is thus defined as one who not only 
^counts it better to suffer than to do wrong’ 
(Plato), but as one who ‘resists not evil/ (Mt 
He is the one who surrenders the immediate 
interests of life, hut in so doing he is not emptying 
his life but rather filling it with larger interests. 
‘In ceasing to contend for his own rights against 
others he makes the rights of all others his own.’ 
Accordingly, Jesus calls upon His disciples to 
surrender even the most obvious rights of property 
(Mt 5"“*). But the ground of such surrender is not 
the denial of individual rights on the part of 
Christ. On the contrary, He assigns the highest 
importance to individual work, and He confers 
upon the meek a title not only; to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, hut also to the inheritance of the earth 
(Mt 6®). Such possession, however, is to be realized 
only through spiritual development ; that is to 
say, such possession is not to be won by self- 
assertion or by insistence upon individual interest, 
but only as the individual identifies the common 
welfare of men with his own. Hence Christ’s 
refusal to take part in a selfish struggle for private 
gain, and His ultimate conquest of all opposition 
by depriving others of the very power of setting up 
interests in opposition to His own. 

3. Philosophical conception. — (1) Its place iti the 
history of ethics, — While other ethical systems 
have in many cases been characterized lofty 
ideals of conduct, the profound conception of 
meekness indicated in the preceding paragraph is 
distinctive of Christian ethics. The ethical ideal 
has generally been conceived as pleasure in some 
form or other. Hedonism conceives it as the 
pleasure of the moment, but the objection to this 
view is that such transient pleasure cannot satisfy 
a consciousness that is not momentary. Eudaemon- 
ism (gf.'y.) seeks to repair this defect by setting up 
the happiness of the life as a whole as the summvm 
honum^ont a fatal limitation of this view is that 
the happiness of life as a whole is incalculable. 
The balance of pleasures and of pains cannot be 
adjusted, and the values of competing pleasures 
cannot be quantitatively determined though they 
may be qualitatively distinguished. The same 
oritioiam applies to Utilitariauism (gf.u.), for the 
peatest happiness of the greatest number is still 
less calculable than the happiness of the individual 
life as a whole. A further criticism applies to all 
three forms of Hedonistic ethics-r-the criticism 
that pleasure, if sought for itself, is not found. 
This radical defect can he met only by a radical 
change of ethical ideal. What the nature of the 
new standard is to he wiU depend upon the point 
of view taken. If this be the standpomt of Christ- 
ian ethics, then the ultimate moral standard 
cannot be lower than the attainment of perfection j 
and an essential factor in the rule of conduct by 
which this ideal is to be realized is the quality 
of meekness {'trpq.tnrTis, wpa&nji^ later form 
True humblemindedness, gentleness, consideration 
for others, self-respect without vanity, reverence, 
and perfect humility— for all these qualities axe 
connoted by the term ‘meekness’ — alone lead, 
according to Christian ethics, to the realization 
of moral perfection, and at the same time to the 
attainment of real temporal prosperity. In NT 
phraseology the meek are most truly happy (or 
blessed), oecauae theirs is not only the King- 
dom of Heaven, but also the inheritance of the 
earth. 

But how is such a quality of character, which 
has for its distinctive feature an ufcter absence of 
self-assertion, actually to achieve the conquests 
and acquire the possessions which are thus ascribed 
to it ? , , 


(2) Its relation to the doctrine of evolution. — Ac- 
cording to the principle of natural selection, it 
has been argued that in the evolutionary process 
the unworthy or ‘ unfit’ must be set aside in order 
to make way for the survival of the fittest. 
There are some, therefore, who maintain that by 
supporting such institutions as hospitals, alms- 
houses, and sanatoria we are retarding the process 
of evolution. It is argued that we are thus breed- 
ing degenerates and criminals, consumptives and 
lunatics, and, worst of all, taxing the sane, healthy, 
and law-abiding citizens for their support. 

But this view fails to recognize all that the 
doctrine of evolution implies. It confuses this 
principle with that of letting the weakest go to the 
wall. It is hardly necessary to point out that by 
adopting such a principle we should blunt our finer 
feelings and should therefore sink in the moral scale. 
And the cost in time, money, and efficiency for 
other pursuits that is entailed in our care for the 
aged and diseased is negligible when compared 
with the moral gain. Thus we find that the pre- 
servation of the infirm and consideration for the 
weak are strictly compatible vidth, and, indeed, an 
essential factor m, the law of evolution, inasmuch 
as they tend to develop a quality of human char- 
acter which has the highest survival value. The 
growth of the spiritual Kingdom and the domi- 
nance of the world by meekness and humility are 
thus progressively realized. 

Litbuattjrk, — SDB, art 'Meeknesa*; of. art. ‘Sermon on 
the Mount/ vol. v. p. 19 , W. S, Bruce, The Ethics of the Old 
Testament^ Edinburgh, 1895, The FomiationofGhristianChar-- 
acter^t do. 1908 ; li. Sidgwick, Outlines of Eist. of Ethics, 
London, 1886, esp. ch. iii. ; J. S. Mackenzie, JfccnuaZ of Ethics^, 
do. 1904. A. J. HoRBOCKS. 

MEGAHICS {MsyapiKoi), — ^Euclides of Megara 
is generally regarded as the founder of the Megaric 
school, though it would be more correct to keep 
the name for his successors a generation or two 
later. Euclides himself was an Eleatic and also 
an ‘associate’ {h-oCipos) of Socrates. The account 
of his philosophy ^ven by E. Zeller {Philosophie der 
Griechen, iI. i.S Leipzig, 1889, p. 244 f.) is vitiated 
by his adoption of Schleierniacher’s identification 
of the Megarics with the ‘friends of the forms’ 
{elBQv <f>L\oi) of Plato’s Sophist, It is quite im- 
possible to reconcile the few facts we know about 
the teaching of Enclides with the theory of plu- 
rality of forms, and Proclus, in his commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides (p. 149, ed. V. Cousin, Paris, 
1820-27), states quite distinctly that the ‘friends 
of the forms’ were the ‘wise men of Italy,’ that 
is to say, the Pythagoreans. On such a point 
Proclus’s testimony is conclusive, for he had 
access to and was familiar with the works of 
Plato’s immediate successors. 

The most trustworthy account that we have of 
the Megaric doctrine is that of Aristocles, the 
teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd cent. 
A.P.), some extracts from whose Eistoryof Philo- 
sophy are preserved in the Prceparatio JEymgelica 
of Eusebius (xiv. 17). Its Eleatic origin is at once 
apparent from these, and Aristocles expressly says 
that it was first the doctrine of Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus, and later of 
Stilpo and the Megarics. In the first place, they 
made it their business to ‘throw’ {Kara^dWetp, 
a metaphor from wrestling) all sensation and ap- 
pearance, and to trust in reasoning alone. The 
method which they adopted was that elaborated 
by Zeno, a method which was known as * dialectic ’ 
by its admirers and as ‘ eristic ’ by its critics. It 
consisted in showing that two contradictory but 
equally cogent contusions could be established 
■vnth regard to everything without exception, and 
that there was therefore no truth at all in any of 
the appearances presented to our senses. That is 
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what Plato calls d,vri\oylaf and we still possess a 
curious fragment of a work in the Boric dialect, 
generally known as the Dialexeis (the name is 
without authority), which applies l;he method to 
certain ethical antinomies. It is most natural to 
regard this work as a product of Megara, and we 
know that the Megarians clung with special 
tenacity to their native dialect. 

The effect of this criticism is to leave us with 
nothing but the One or the Whole {rb rb 6\ov) 
and to deprive the Many and the Parts of all claim 
to reality. That was the doctrine of Parmenides, 
but there is evidence that Euclides understood it 
in a rather different sense than the founder of his 
school, and it is here that we can trace the influ- 
ence of Socrates. The One of the Eleatics had 
been a continuous, corj^oreal plenum, whether 
finite (Parmenides) or infinite (Melissus), but 
Euclides took the step of identifying it with the 
Good, which was ‘ called hy many names, such as 
God, Wisdom {<f}pl>vy)(XLs), and Mind (vovs).^ It was 
in this way that ‘the Absolute’ made its first 
apj^earance in the history of philosophy, and its 
claim to be the sole reality was based on the 
inherent contradictoriness of all appearance. 

The philosophy of Euclides had a very great 
influence on Plato, who had taken refuge with 
him at Megara after the death of Socrates, and it 
is to this influence that we may most probably 
ascribe the unique position assigned to the Good 
in the Bepublic. It was impossible, however, for 
Plato to acquiesce permanently in an Absolutist 
doctrine of any kmdj for that excluded from 
Reality what he was most interested in, the Soul, 
and e^ecially the best Soul of all, namely God, 
The Farmenides and the Sophist are chiefly 
occupied with this problem, and it is plain that 
Plato believed himself to have disposedT finally of 
the Absolute. That led, of course, to a breach 
between the Academy and their fdlow-Socratics 
of Megara, and from this time forward we maj 
discern the beginnings of a distinct Meganc 
school. As was natural, the negative dialectic 
was more zealously cultivated than the central 
doctrine of Euclides. When an abstract Absolute 
has been set up, there is not much more to he said 
about it, but the dialectical method is always 
available for the criticism of rival philosophies. 
Aristotle was naturally the chief object of the 
Megaric attack, which was led by Eubulides. 
Aristotle’s own logical theory was to a large 
extent moulded, hy this situation, and the title 
given to his course on fallacies, the Sophisthi 
Elenchi, hears witness to it j for, since the time of 
Plato’s Sophist, the old term had been revived as 
a name for thinkers of the class known later as 
Megarics. The fallacies exposed by Aristotle are, 
in fact, for the most part, Megaric arguments, and 
that is the explanation of the sense in which the 
words ‘ sophism ’ and * sophistry * have been used 
from that time to the present day. Many of these 
sophisms are well known, such as the Liar 
fievos), the Veiled Man {iyMKo.\vyi.pdvoi), the Heap 
{arupelTTjs), and the Bald Man {(paXaKpbs). As an 
extreme specimen, we may take the ar^ment of 
the Horns : * What you have not lost, you have. 
You have not lost horns. Therefore you have 
horns.’ Some of the arguments are more serious, 
however, and raise the problem of continuity. 
The influence of Zeno is still felt in the ratio 
ruentis acervi {ffwpeirTjs X 67 oj), referred to by 
Horace (Epist. il. i. 46). The most important of 
all from a historical point of view, however, was 
the Kvpieijiov of Diodorus Cronus (t c. 307 B.C.), 
which continued to he discussed in the schools for 
centuries. Aristotle’s favourite doctrine of poten- 
tiality and actuality and iy^pyeia) was 

specially objectionable io the Megarics, and Dio- 


dorus set himself to destroy the conception of 
possibility altogether. The argument may be 
stated thus : ‘Nothing impossible can proceed 
from anything possible. But it is impossible that 
anything in the past should be other than it is. 
If it had ever been possible still further in the past 
for it to he other than it is, then an impossibility 
must have proceeded from a possibility. There- 
fore it was never possible that it should be other 
than it is. Therefore it is impossible that any- 
thing should happen which does not actually 
happen.’ Chrysippus confessed that he could not 
solve this, and Epictetus still busied himself with 
it. 

The definite constitution of the Megaric school 
as a philosophical sect was the work of Stilpo of 
Megara, who for some time after the death of 
Aristotle (322 B.C.) was the most important philo- 
sophical personality in Greece. When Ptolemy X. 
took Megara in 307 B.C. he tried to induce Stilpo 
to return with him to Alexandria, but the invita- 
tion was declined. Erom the few facts that are 
told of him it is plain that he revived the positive 
side of the doctrine of Euclides and insisted on the 
sole reality of the One, He argued that to speak 
of man is to speak of nobody; for it is not to 
speak of A any more than of B. In the same way, 
he refused to admit that a cabbage shown to him 
was cabbage. There was a cabbage in just the 
same sense ten thousand years ago. As he further 
denied the real existence of forms or species (e%), 
whether in the Aristotelian or in the Platonic 
sense, it followed that everything was mere 
appearance. But what distinguished Stilpo from 
all his predecessors, so far as we know, and what 
made Megarioism a reality for the first time, was 
the ethical principle which he deduced from this 
apparently barren Absolutism. It was the only 
ethical principle that such a doctrine can yield, 
that of quietism and insensibility. Plato’s nephew 
Speusippos had already maintained that pleasure 
and pam were both evils, and that good men aim at 
imperturbability (dox^v^^Ut), and the word ‘ apathy ’ 
(dirddeta) occurs in the Platonic Definitions (413 A), 
which belong to the early Academy. In his 
Ethics (1104^ 24) Aristotle alludes to those who 
define the various forms of goodness as diriBaai 
and fipefiiai. But it was Stflpo who made the 
doctrine live. Teles, who was his fellow-citizen 
and a little later in date, holds him up as the 
great example of indifference to the vicissitudes of 
fortune. It is unnecess^ to suppose that he was 
influenced in this direction by tne Cynics ; for the 
doctrine follows quite naturally from his denial of 
reality to the world of sense, which he certainly 
deriv^ foom a ve^ different source. As Zeno of 
Citium was a disciple of Stilpo, we may certainly 
regard him lis a spiritual ancestot of Stoicism, 
The same tendency was represented by the school 
of Eretria, whose chief representative was 
demus (o. 852-278 b.c.), and which regarded itself 
as an offshoot of the school of BHs, which looked 
upon Phsedo as its founder. We know little about 
it, hut its existence bears witneg^ to the growth of 
the quietist ideal and its intimate connexion with 
a metaphysical theory which rejects the appear- 
ances of the world and holds fast to the One 
conceived as absolute. 

nHURATUiiis,-~1!heTe la little literature dealing with tfae 
Megarios outside the general histories ol Philosophy, and what 
laiere Is may be regarded as anflipated. It will be sufficient to 
mention C. 4a da Migcm at das Maa 

JOHN BBBKEX. 

MEIR, — RabH' Melr, a Jewish sage w 6 o 
flourished in Palestine in the 2nd cent., belonj^d 
to the fourth ^Deration of the Tannatm (Rabbis 
of the age of the Mishnft) ; he was one of the fore- 
most disciples of Rabbi Aqiba, and helped, with 
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them, to give a new impulse to * the study of the 
Law* (i.e. the consolidation and development of 
Jewish religious thought and practice) after the 
troubles attending the persecution under Hadrian. 
So great was the estimation in which he was held 
that, by one authority, those disciples are styled 
‘ Meir and his associates * {Midr. Bab. to Lv 1^^). 
Learning, mental acuteness, and a ready wit com- 
bined with a lofty character to make him the re- 
markable man he was. His parentage and birth- 
place are either uncertain or unlmown. Contrary 
to the Talmudic practice, he is cited without a 
patronymic, and his doubtful descent gave rise to 
the legend which made him a son of Nero, a fabled 
convert to Judaism {Gittin, 6Qa). Even his real 
name, Meashah (Moses), was half-forgotten. 
When Aqiba, flouting the edict of the Roman 
authorities, continued to teach, Meir stood by him 
{Tds. B^rdJchdthy ii. 6), His other masters were 
Rabbi Ishmael, to whom he went because be 
deemed himself intellectually unequal to the task 
of following Aqiba’s discourses, and — a still more 
interesting fact — ^Elisha ben Abuyah, who was 
later to become an apostate and a declared friend 
of the Romans. Erom the latter, recreant though 
he was, Meir did not altogether dissociate himself 
in after years. He listened to his doctrine, and 
made discreet use of it. 

‘Like one who eats dates, he devoured the fruit, but threw 
away the stones’ iJSdgigak, 16t). 

His motive was not exclusively love of learning ; 
there united with it grateful regard for one who 
had once been a cherished teacher, and likewise 
the hope of winning hack the renegade ; but his 
relations with Elisha were viewed with suspicion, 
and were partly the reason why his reputation 
with bis contemporaries fell short of his posthu- 
mous fame. 

Returning to Aqiba later on, Meir was ordained 
by that master, and began to teach in the Rabbini- 
cal schools. In his discourses he availed himself 
largely^ of the Haggada (the homiletical method 
of Scriptural interpretation) and also of fables 
and parables. Thus it was said of him in later 
times that ‘when Rabbi Meir died the parable- 
makers died with him* {Sd0ht 49a). He is 
credited with being the author of three hundred 
fables, of which only a few have been preserved 
in the Talmudic writings {Sanhedrin, 385). His 
Imowledge of Latin and Greek also helped him in 
his Biblical lectures. His acquaintance with the 
sacred text was so extensive and precise that, 
when once, on his travels in Asia Minor, he entered 
a s^agogue on the eve of the Feast of Purim 
and found that there was no copy of Esther forth- 
coming for public recital, he wrote out the entire 
book from memory {T6s. M^gilldh, 2). For this 
intimate knowledge of the sacred text he was 
doubtless largely indebted to his profession as a 
scribe. Compared with the exegetical methods of 
his immediate teachers, his own mode of inter- 
metation may be said to have been rationalistic. 
Keen and bold dialectic played a large part in his 
expositions, so that it was said of him (Sank. 24a) 
that, in his lectures, he was like one who uprooted 
mountains and ground them together. He amazed 
and perplexed his colleagues by his daring decisions. 

* He would declare the unclean permitted and the forbidden 
dean, and give hts reasons ' {'Erubkin^ 136). 

It* was usual to regard consecutive passages in 
the Bible as necessarily having a common subject- 
matter; Meir, however, held a different opinion. 
There are many such passages, he declared {Siphre 
to Nu 25^), which have no organic connexion. 
This originality of his was viewed differently by 
different minds. Some admired his rationalism 
and courage; ‘Meir’s very staff,* they cried, 
‘teaches knowledge’ (Jerus. N^dharim, ix. 1). 
Others disapproved. ‘Enough, Meir,* protested his 


colleagues when once he was more than usually 
daring {Midr. Bah. to Ca 1^^). Nevertheless, as 
Hamb^urger remarks (ii. 707 ; as to the protest see 
I. H, "Weiss, Gesch. ii. 15), in virtue of his qualities 
of mind and heart, he breathed into Judaism the 
breath of a new life. As to the Halakha (the 
body of decisions on ritual practice), his orderly 
and logical arrangement of the material contributed 
greatly to make the compilation of the Mishna 
possible. He was a stringent upholder of the 
ritual Law; hut he was even more strict with 
himself than with others. 

‘ Never have I presumed to set aside, in my own personal 
practice, the decisions of my colleagues when those decisions 
have been more stringent than mine ’ {SJiabhdth, 134a). 

His strength of character is further illustrated 
by his opposition to Simeon hen Gamaliel li., then 
presiding over the Sanhedrin at Usha. To Meir 
had been assigned the ofiBce of Jidhhdm of that 
body (as to the duties of that functionary see JE, 
art. ‘ Uakam *). Holding Simeon’s knowledge of 
the Law inadequate, and resenting the President’s 
excessive regard for his own dignity, he conspired 
with Rahhi Nathan, one of his associates, to secure 
the Patriarch’s deposition. Simeon, however, de- 
feated the plot, and it was the conspirators who 
were ejected. Later on Nathan was re-admitted, 
but Meir sturdily refused to make the necessary 
submission, and he narrowly escaped excommuni- 
cation in consequence. 

His domestic life was at once happier and 
sadder. His wife Bemria (Valeria) is one of the 
great women of the Talmud. The daughter of 
the martyr Rabbi Hananiah ben Teradion, who 
suffered under Hadrian, she was noted for both 
learning and moral worth. The touching story 
which records her wonderful fortitude in the 
hour of crushing calamity has been told again 
and again. 

During Meir's absence at the academy one Sabbath eve, their 
two sons suddenly died. Beruria withheld the sad tidings 
from her husband until the day of peace was ended. Then she 
told him of it m a parable. ‘A friend,' she said, ‘ left me some 
jewels to keep for him years ago — so long ago that I had come 
to look upon them as my own. Now, of a sudden, he has 
claimed them ; but I find it hard to part with them. Must I 
really give them up ? ' ‘Why ask such a question?’ answered 
Meir, ‘you should have restored them already.’ ‘I have done 
so,’ she replied, as she led him to the death-chamber (ifid&r 
Mishle^ Pr 8110). 

This is not the only instance in which the 
Talmud is just enough to admit that one of its 
greatest sages was taught by a woman 5 Beruria 
instructs her husband in the higher knowledge on 
another notable occasion. 

Annoyed by the pin-pricks of uncouth neighbours, Meir 
angrily calls down imprecations upon his tormentors. His 
wife rebukes him. ‘Bather,’ she protests, ‘let us pray that 
they may live to repent ; for the Psalmist’s supplication is not 
“ Let sinners be consumed out of the earth,” but “ Let sin be 
consumed ” ’ (the allusion is to Ps 10435, where the Hebrew is 
susceptible of Beruria's interpretation ; for the story see 
lOa). 

The Rabbi, despite a certain severity and in- 
tolerance, was worthy of his wife. His defects 
were the defects of his g^ualities. If sometimes 
he set his face like a flint towards other men’s 
weaknesses, he was strong and brave when life’s 
sorrows touched himself. He, too, could preach 
and practise the great duty of submission. 

Echoing Ec 6®, he says, * Let thy words before God, be few ; 
school thyself to say, “ Whatever God doeth He doeth well ” ’ 
(i6. 606). And, again, ‘As we should thank God for the good, 
80 should we praise Him for evil ’ ( 16 . 486). God Himself Buffers 
with His sorrowing children (Misn. 8<mh, vi. 6). 

Expounding in novel fashion the verse, ‘ A good 
name is better than precious ointment ; and the 
day of death than the day of one’s birth ’ (Ec 7^), 
he said that death, the common lot of men, is 
good for those who pass hence with a good name 
17a). Again, he said that what, according to 
Gn l®b God saw and proclaimed ‘very good ^ at 
the Creation was death (Midr. Bab. to the verse). 
The section of the Mishna known as AhhCth 
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(Ethics of Hhe Fathers’) assigns a tyT)ical maxim 
to each of the great Talmudic Rahhis. The 
maxim associated with Meir reads as follows : 

* Limit thy toil for worldly goods and give thyself to the 
Torah ; but be lowly of spirit towards all men’ {Mkdthy iv. 10). 

Meir was clearly no Phaiisee of the baser sort ; 
to be a sage was, for him, to have an incentive 
not to pride, but to humility. To study the Law, 
too, was not an end in itself ; it must be made an 
impulse and inspiration to the noble life. Thus 
in another utterance of the sage he pictures God 
as saying : 

* Devote thyself with all thy heart and soul to know my 
ways and to watch at the gates of my Law. Keep my Law 
in thy heart and my fear before thine eyes ; guard thy mouth 
from sin, and purify thyself from all transgression. Then will 
I be with thee always * \B^r, 17a) 

Equally notable are his teachings concerning 
social duty. Men are not to be judged by outward 
appearances. 

‘ Look not at the flask, but at what It contains ; there is 
many a new flask that contains old wine, many an old flask 
which has not even new wine in it’ iv. 20). 

Nor are men to be judged by the honey of their 
words. If we have two friends, one of whom ad- 
monishes us and the other flatters, we should 
love the former, for he is leading us heavenwards 
{Zhh6th B. Nathan, 29). He preaches sincerity 
even in the small things of social intercourse ; he 
warns us against inviting a friend to dinner when 
we know that he will not accept the invitation, 
and against offering him a present which we be- 
lieve he will not take {B6raithd J^ulUn, 94a ; T6s, 
Bdhhd Bathrd, vi, 14). It is a man’s duty to adapt 
himself to the ideas and customs of the community 
in which he lives ; in Rome he should do as Rome 
does. The angels, the sage points out, when they 
came down to earth and appeared to Abraham, 
ate like mortals ; when Moses went up to heaven, 
he neither ate nor drank {Midr, Bah. to Gn 18®). 
Applying to Aaron the words (Mai 2®), ^he did 
turn many away from iniquity,’ Meir thus char- 
acterized the great high priest : 

* If Aaron chanced to meet a bad man, he was careful to salute 
him ; so that, when the latter next time meditated an evil deed, 
he said to himself, “ Woe is me I how shall I then look Aaron 
m the face ? ” In like manner, if two men quarrelled, Aaron 
would go to one of them and say, “ See, my son, what thy 
fnend is doing ; he is beating hi8 breast, rending his clothes, 
and crying ; ‘ Woe is me I how can I look my friend in the 
face, seeing that I have sinned against him ? ’ ” Then he would 

0 and say the same to the other ; so that at length they em- 
raced and were reconciled ’ {AhhCth dA R. N&thdn, 12) 

Meir has left many maxims on the self-regard- 
ing duties also. He exhorts us to contentment 
with our worldly lot. *Who is rich’’ he asks, 
and he answers, * He that hath peace of mind with 
his riches’ {Shab. 256). ‘He that feels shame,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘ will not quickly be led into 
sin’ {NdhdHm, 20a), The sin of Samuel’s sons 
(1 S 8®), he declared, lay in their demanding what 
was due to them {Shoo. 66a). The Law (Ex 22^) 
ordains that a man who steals an ox must make 
fivefold restitution ; but, if he steals a sheep, the 
restitution is only fourfold. The difierence is to 
be explained by the fact that, unlike sheejp, the ox 
is a toiling animal. ‘ Here,’ cries Meir, * is a proof 
of the worth of labour in the sight of God 1 ’ 
{M*1cMUd to the verse). In common with the Rabbis 
who lived under Roman rule, and with the early 
Christians (see E, Gibbon, Mist, ofthfi Dscliw and 
Fall of the Boman Empwo, London, 1901'-06, ii. 17), 
he condemns the theatre and the arena. The one is 
‘ the seat of the scornful ’ (Ps X^), the other a place 
of execution (a reference to the cruelties of the 
gladiatorial contests) {S.hh6th B. Ndthdn, 87 j 
'Ahhhdhah Zwrdh, 186). He emphasizes the futility 
of human ambitions by an apt remark t man, he 
says, is born with his hands clenched as though 
he would grasp the whole world ; he dies wdth his 
hands wide open, for he takes nothing with him 
{Midr. Bab. to Ec 6^^). 


Unbending to the ignorant Cam ha~are§ 
and the schismatic among his oivn people, Meir 
shows himself tolerant and liberal towards men of 
alien creed. 

The Genfcile who g^ves himself to the study of the Law is as 
worthy as the Jewish High Priest; for Holy Writ (Lv 18^), 
speaking of God's statutes, says that if a man do them, he shall 
live by them— a man, not a priest or a Levite (Bdbhd Qammd, 
38a ; Sank. 69a). 

He had many conversations with Gentiles, chiefly 
polemical. 

One of these opponents designates Israel a people contemned 
of God, driven by the Master fiom His house, and put in sub- 
jection to other lords. ‘God/ argues the controversialist, 

‘ has made you exiles in our midst ; why, then, do you not 
assimilate with us?’ Meir protesta against the theory. 

‘ Rather,’ he affirms, * we are to he likenea to a son whom his 
father has discarded because of his evil life, but whom the 
paternal heart is ready to take back if he return penitently’ 
(A. Jellinek, BBth ham-Midrash, Leipzig, 1868-78, i. 21). ‘If,* 
asks another disputant, ‘your God loves the poor, why does He 
not sustain them?’ ‘In order,’ Meir replies, ‘to give us an 
opportunity of escaping Gehenna by the practice of loving- 
kmdness ’ {Bdhhd Bathrd, 10a), 

Like Aqiba, his master, Meir is pictured by 
the Talmud {QiddnsMn, 81a) as undergoing the 
temptation of St. Anthony. Satan, so runs the 
legend, appears to the sage in the form of a beauti- 
ful woman, who would entice him with her wiles. 
But he escapes them. The legend puts in concrete 
shape the traditions concerning the Rabbi’s un- 
yielding rectitude which gathered about his name. 
Another story tells of a journey which he once 
made to Rome in order to rescue from a house of ill- 
fame his wife’s sister, who had been taken captive 
after her father’s martyrdom. It is said that his 
mission was successful (Ahhddhdh Zdrdh, 18a). 

Born, it is believed, in Asia Minor, Meir died in 
that country. He enjoined his disciples to bury 
him on the seashore, so that the waters which 
laved the land of his fathers might touch his bones 
(Jems. Kilaytm^ 32c). ‘He had no equal in his 
generation* is one Talmudic appreciation of him 
CErubJiin, 136) ; and, in a public eulogy pronounced 
on him at Sepphoris, Rabbi Jos6 declared him to 
be ‘ a great man and a saint, but humble withal ’ 
(Jems. i?«r. ii. 7). 

Of all the Tannaim, Heir’s name is most widely known 
among the people. In the house of every pious Jew there is a 
money-box hung on the wall, in which the inmates deposit their 
alms for the poor of Palestine. This box bears the mscription 
‘MSir, Ba’al han-N€s’ (‘Meir, the wonder-worker’), an allusion 
to the miraculous power attributed to him in Talmudic and 
popular lore (see JM viii. 485). 

Litsilaturb. — W. Bacher, J)U Agada der Tcmnaiten, 
Strassburg, 1890-1903 ; Hamburger, artt. ‘Beruria,’ ‘Mair R.,’ 

‘ Religionsgesprkche ’ ; H. Graetz, Geschichte der Judm, 
Leipwg, 1866-78, iv. (Eng, tr., London. 1891-92, !i.)j 
‘Meir^; I. H. Weiss, (^sehichu der idd. Tradition, Wilna, 
1904, U. 90 ff. MOBRIS J 08EPH. 

MELANCHOLY,— In Greek physidogy the 
bodily constitution of an individual, his appear- 
ance, his liability to disease, and also his mental 
character were explained by the proportions in 
which the four humours were dismbuted in his 
framework. These were hloodj yellow bile, blaok 
bile, and phlegm, the predommance or excess of 
which gave respectively the sanguine, the choleric, 
the mdancholic, and tlie phlegmatic ‘tempera- 
ment.’ Melancholy (;t<fXatand YoXij) Was thus the 
mental disposition of the melancmolic temperament. 
The terms passed into literary and popular use, 
although the doctrine of the four humours, on 
which the distinctions w^e based, was forgotten 
or discarded. The names seemed, in fact, to cor- 
respond to certain broad differences, bodily and 
mental, among mcBi and writers on insanity are 
still careful, in their description of cases, to indicate 
the ‘temperament’ of each patient. The differ- 
ences are now made to depend either upon the 
blood or upon the nervous system, or both. If the 
blood is aeeisive, the difference may be sought 
either in its substance— the number of red cor- 
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pusclea, etc. — or in. its circulation ; if the nervous 
system, in the strength or the rate of^ reaction, or 
both. Henle made use of the conception of nerve- 
tone, which has since been retamed and developed 
{AnthTopologisch^ Vortrage). No part of the 
nervous system, he showed, is ever ■wholly at rest 
during life ; every stimulns finds a certain degree 
of excitation already present in the nerve-endings 
and nerve-fibres oa which it acts ; what we call 
rest is, therefore, a moderate degree of activity, 
which may rise or fall, and which is maintained by 
internal stimuli, acting through the blood. This 
is the ' tonus ’ of the nerves, their preparedness for 
action ; the higher the tonus, the stronger the re- 
action. On the nerve-tone will, therefore, depend 
the sensitiveness of the individual, his prevailing 
emotional attitude, and his guickness and firmness 
of response. A low tone shows itself in the dull, 
heavy expression of face (in the phlegmatic, e.p.}, 
the relaxed muscles, the deliberate movements, 
the tendency to *run to fat’ ; a high tone in the 
vivid complexion, alert expression, and quick 
movements of the sanguine or choleric. The 
melancholic, according to Henle, has also a high 
nerve-tone, but reacts through the emotional or 
affective system, rather than the voluntary ; 
whereas the choleric relieves feeling hy prompt and 
strenuous action, the melancholic is denied this 
advantage ; his melancholy is the brooding upon 
and nursing of emotions, a habit from which genius, 
or, it may be, merely hypochondria and hysteria, 
spring. Wundt’s simple formula has been widely 
accepted ; that temperament is primarily a question 
of emotion, that emotion undergoes two forms of 
change, one in intensity, or strength, the other in 
rate ; hence the fourfold division ; strong and quick 
— choleric; strong and slow — melancholic; weak 
and quick-— sanguine ; weak and slow— phlegmatic. 
Strong emotions under modern conditions mean a 
predominance of pain ; slowness of change means 
that the mind t^es time to follow out its own 
thoughts, is not wholly absorbed by the present 
but looks to the evil ahead. These tendencies 
characterize the melancholic {Grundzuge der 
physiol. Psychologies, iii. 637). The scheme is too 
simple to fit the complexities and subtilties of 
human character, however, and there is no general 
agreement even as to the number of distinct tem- 
peraments, as many as nine having been suggested. 

I. Melancholy and pain.— Melancholy differs 
fromtheother dispositions in being a well-recognized 
temporary emotion ox mood, as well as a prolonged 
or permanent trait, and also in being in an extreme 
form the most prominent symptom of a definite 
form of insanity — ^melancholia or mental depression. 
It has formed the theme of one of the most wonder- 
ful books in our language — The Ancdomy of Melan- 
choly, by Robert Burton, first published in 1621. 

Th« melancholy with which he deals, and ot which the ‘ causes, 
symptoms, prognostics^ and cures ’ are set forth with such fer- 
tility of filustration, is ‘an hahit^*— a chromck or ooutlnute 
disease, a settled humour,* it is built up, las he recognizes, 
out of ‘melancholy in disposition,’ which is Hhat transitory 
Melan<gioly which comes and goes upon the smallest occasion 
of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, passion, or pertur- 
bafion of the mind, any manner of care, discontent, or thought, 
which causeth anguish, dullness, heaviness and vexation of 
spirit, any ways opposite to pleasure, mirth, jOy, delight, caus- 
ing frowardness in us, or a dislike. In which equivocal and 
improper sense, we call him melancholy that is dull, s^, pour, 
lumpish, ijl-dii^osed, solitary, any way moved, or displeased* 

- , M^ncboly ,ln this sense is the character of Mortality* 
(i. 164 [ed. London, 1896]). 

It might be said that this temporary melancholy 
is mexefy meutal pain, however caused, and that 
the permanent disposition or habit is a state of 
mind in which mental pain is the dominant tone. 
The expression of melancholy is that of pain, the 
pale face, the drawn look, lips and eyebrows turned 
slightly downwards at the comers ; the respiration 
slow and sighing, the pulse- beat slow, the tempera- 


ture lowered, the nutrition-processes, including the 
appetite, impaired, so that the^ body seems in- 
sufficiently fed. One of the immediate consequences 
is also a loss of sensitiveness to outer impressions ; 
they lose in clearness and distinctness ; the judg- 
ment follows suit, and the whole mental character 
is, even though only for the moment, changed for 
the worse. In particular, egoism develops ; 

* The patient thinks only of himself and his sufferings ; altru- 
istic passions, family affection yield to an egoism of the most 
exacting and extreme type* (H. Beaunis, Les Semations 
internes, Paris, 1889, p. 198 ff.). 

Mental pain may he less acute, but it is more 
persistent chan physical pain, and it has the same 
reverberation throughout the organism. The dis- 
tinction between the two is probably artificial; 
mental pain accompanies all physical pain, while 
in its turn physical pain — discomfort, loss of nervous 
tone — is a constant accompaniment of mental pain. 
The most common cause of the former, physical 
pain, is jthe over-excitation or exhaustion of some 
sensory or motor nerve ; so the most common cause 
of the latter, mental pain, is the over-strain or ex- 
haustion of the brain centres and tracts concerned 
in ideation, emotion, memory, and will. Love and 
over-study were two of Burton’s causes of melan- 
choly. So melancholy may be regarded as a pain 
of fatigue, as due to excessive functioning on the 
emotional ox intellectual side, especially when the 
strain has not been rewarded with success. 

The extraordinary persistence of melancholy, the difficulty of 
distracting the mind from it, is due, as Beaunis urges, not 
merely to the fact that its causes— -the desires, the memones— 
are persistent, but ialso to ‘ the sentiment of the irreparable, 
which is at the root of almost all mental pains, the idea that all 
is lost and without hope. The mother who knows that she will 
never see again the child that has died in her arms, the artist 
who sees that he will never be able to realise the ideal of his 
dreams, the inventor whose discovery is held up to ridicule, 
the poet whose verses, that he believes to be inspired, are laughed 
at, the thinker who seeks for truth and finds only doubt, the 
Christian who sees the foundering of his belief and of his faith, 
all have this sentiment of the irreparable, of the lost beyond 
return, which leaves behind only nothingness and despair* 
(ib, p. 234). 

2 . Melancholy and the sense of values. — Melan- 
choly is the mood of an imaginative mind ; it is 
true that an animal is sometimes described as 
^ melancholy ’ ; a dog that has lost his master, a 
wild animal in captivity in a narrow space, a bird 
deprived of her mate : death, even self-inflicted 
death, is known to have followed such misfortunes. 
So a child may be ‘ melancholy’ after the loss of a 
mother or a playmate. But in the strict sense 
melancholy is an adult and a human infirmity. 
Probably the time of its greatest frequency is the 
period of adolescence ; in middle and old age it 
tends to disappear, to be replaced in senility, 
occasionally, by a state outwardly similar, but in- 
wardly different. Byron’s lameness and Heine’s 
and Leopardi’s delicate constitutions have sug- 
gested that physical disease may be the predispos- 
ing cause to melancholy ; but, as Metolmikofi 
points out, Schopenhauer preserved his melancholy 
and pessimism to a vigorous old age, while there 
are innumerable cases of patients suffering from 
serious and even deadly diseases, yet retaining 
their native lightness of heart. If anything, melan- 
choly is more common among the young, healthy, 
and vigorous. It does not really depend upon 
the health at all, but upon the sense or ^ sentiment’ 
of life. The t^ical case is Goethe, who in his 
own youth passed through the torment which he 
describes in The Sorrows of Werther, and had 
thoughts of suicide, but in his old age is described 
as casting off the sickly and morbid side of his 
character, replacing it by a serene and even joyous 
love of life (E. Metchnikofl; Essais optimistes, pt. 
viii.). The intensity of feeling is greater in the 
young than in the old, both for pleasure and for 
pain ; hence they are more impressionable ; but 
this is not due to the greater vitality or sensitive- 
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ness of their nervous system, hut rather to the fact 
that the older man is better able, through his ex- 
perience, to interpret the impressions, to see them 
in their true perspective, and in relation to life as a 
whole, whereas for the young each impression is 
taken in isolation, is weighed only in its relation 
to the immediate needs or desires of the self. 
Hence the vivid colouring of their life, the higher 
happiness, and the deeper pain. In the same way 
m^ancholy is more frequent in men than in women, 
in the northern races than in the southern races of 
Europe. A northern race, perhaps because its 
civilization is a more recent growth, is more con- 
scious of itself, and less conscious of the wider 
group in which the loss of one individual is com- 
pensated by the gain of another. It was mainly 
from Knssia, Germany, and Scandinavia that the 
melancholy school of writers of last century — the 
Fin de Si^cle — came. Suicides are said to increase 
in number northwards, and one of the most common 
causes of suicide is melancholy (see Burton’s dis- 
quisition on suicide [i. 495] ; and Metchnikoff, p. 
306). At the back of all melancholy is fear— fear 
of pain in the first instance, then fear of loss, of 
failure, of death, of society’s judgment upon oneself. 
The greater the value, or, rather, the greater the 
appreciation of a good, the greater the pain at its 
loss, and the greater the pain at the prospect of its 
loss. Hence melancholy is, paradoxically, more 
common in the idealist than in the materialist. 
Paul Bonrget, writing of Baudelaire, finds the key 
to the profound melancholy of this rather repulsive 
figure in the mysticism and idealism of his early 
faith. When such a faith, the faith in the eternal, 
has been strongly held, its object deeply adored, 
the loss of faith m it, and of love, is irreparable. I 
The individual may no longer have the intellectual 
need to believe, but he still has the need to feel as 
when he believed. The desires remain, strengthened 
by habit, and in the sensitive soul their influence 
is irresistible ; yet their satisfaction is impossible. 
Melancholy then is the effect of failure of adapta- 
tion to the environment, in matters of faith and 
belief. The stronger the resistance of facts to the 
realization of the thinker’s dream, the deeper his 
melancholy. To the mystic soul faith is not the 
mere acceptance of a formula or of a dogma ; God 
is not for it a word, a symbol, an abstraction, but 
a real being in whose company the soul walks as a 
child in its father’s, who loves it, knows it, under- 
stands it. 

Once an illusion so strong and so sweet has gone, says 
Bourget, no substitute of less intensity will sufBoe ; after the 
intoxication of opium, that of wine seems mean and paltry. 
Driven away at the touch of the world, faith leaves in such 
souls a gap through which all pleasure slips away. The more 
the sufferer tries to escape, the more securely is ha held, 
unril at last there remains as his only satisfaction ‘the re- 
doubtable but consoling figure of that which frees from all 
slaveries, and delivers from all doubt^— Beath ‘ (Paul Bourget, 
JS$8ai8 de ps^ohologie eontmnporaine^ Paris, 1892, p. 21). 

StOl deeper is the melancholy of unsatisfied 
desire, when the failure of satisfaction lies, not in 
the resistance of external circumstance, but in the 
inability of the subject to enjoy, an inability 
which IS itself a mark of exhaustion ; it is the 
soul that has lived most, felt most strongly, in- 
dulged its passions to the full, till its power to feel 
is fidmost destroyed, that finds life most unbear- 
able. 

* Le raensonge du d6sir qui nous fait OBciller entre la brutalitd 
mcurtriOre des circonstancea et les impuissances plus Irrdpa- 
rables encore de notre sensibUitO * (tt. p. Ii2). 

It is the melancholy of nature after the storm, 
of evening, of the grey light that comes after the 
sunset, of the brown tints of autumn trees— ex- 
haustion or decay after stress and life. 

Less tragic is the melancholy that is assomat^ 
with pensiveness, deUbexation, thought, as in 
Miltoir 8 It JP&fiserosc -the melancholy of the poet 


and of the philosopher. Beaunis connects this 
also with pain, however. When man reflects, he 
is forced to recognize, according to Beaunis, that 
he is bom to pain, and that pleasure is only an 
accessaij in his life. 

‘ There is no physical pleasure which can compensate for an 
hour of angina pectons, no mental enjoyment which does not 
disappear before the pam caused by the death of one we love, 
no intellectual pleasure which is not annulled when we think 
of how much is unknown in our fate. Pessimism, an irrefutable 
pessimism, is at the root of every reasoning, of every medita- 
tion • (p. 222). 

Happily, he adds, most men do not reflect or 
meditate upon the fate either of themselves or of 
others ; their interest faces outwards, not inwards ; 
they have no time to worry over problems that 
great minds have found insoluble ; or, if they do 
worry over them, they are able to set their worries 
at rest by the_ acceptance of a solution ready-made, 
on the authority oi the Church or the pastor. 

3. Melancholy and exhaustion, — ^The essential 
nature of melancholy has been probed more deeply 
from the point of view of pathology, and in various 
ways the idea of exhausted or decreased energy 
has been brought into connexion with the known 
laws of mental activity. 

To Bevan Lewis melancholy means nervous en- 
feeblement ; the subject is no longer able to do 
easily and smoothly even the most familiar and 
habitual acts ; it is only with effort that he can 
think, or attend to what he hears or reads. 

‘ It appears to us that the true explanation is due to mental 
operations being reduced in level so far as to establish conscious 
effort in lieu of the usual unconscious operations, or lapsed 
states of consciousness which accompany all Intellectual pro- 
cesses. The restless movements of the intellectual eye (In the 
artist, poet, etc.), as well as those of the state of maniacal 
excitement, bespeak In the former case the exalted muscular 
element of thought, and In the latter a highly refiex excitabil- 
ity, but in the melancholic these muscles of relational life are 
usually at rest, the eye is fixed, dull, heavy, sluggish in its 
movements and painful in effort, the eyelids are drooped, the 
limbs motionless. The only muscles in a state of tension are 
those which subserve emotional life, viz. the small muscles of 
expression ’ (Textbook on Mental DxseaeeSt p. 121). ‘Failure in 
the muscular element of thought has as its results on the sub- 
jective side, enfeebled ideation and the sense of objective re- 
sistance ” (ib, p, 122). 

The eye sees less clearly, the mind interprets 
less accurately i the will acts less vigorously, 
and less effectivelv; it may be that the motor 
ideas, which are the cues, if not the excitants, of 
action, cannot he formed or recalled accurately in 
the mind j hence apathy and inaction. The en- 
vironment, the non-ego, appears as antagonistic or 
foreign to the self; it is no longer the world 
in which we moved freely and easily, therefore 
pleasantly, but one which is new and strange, 
which resists our efforts and conntera our desires. 
The result is a rise in the subject-consciousness ; 
the mind is thrown back upon itself. The man 
broods upon his sufterings, which become his 
wrongs, and, in interpreting or explaining them, 
suspicion of others is the simplest and therefore 
the most frequent way out. 

According to Pierre Janet’s interpretation, 
melancholy represents a stage on the way to 
psycMoffiqitej or psychic misery, with its accom- 
panying cfisaggregation of the personality, and 
subjugation of the conscious by the subconscious 
or unconscious self. There are innumerabl e degrees 
of attachment and detachment of acts and ideas 
to the self. In thought-reading and in table-turn- 
ing we have simple instances of how acts are earned 
out which correspond to ideas or thoughts in the 
mind of the subject, yet the acts are neither 
voluntary nor conscious on his port ; he is aware 
of the result, not of his own agency in it. In 
spiritualism*— the possession of the medium by the 
supposed spirit of fche dead, who gives througn the 
medium information which the latter, in his normal 
state, is wholly xmaware of enjoying— we have 
a more systematized form of the same thing. 
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Finally, in hypnotism, in hysteria, morbid irn- 
pulses, fixed ideas, and obsessions, there are vivid 
examples of how thoughts, or, rather, systems of 
thought, though formed by the individual, may 
yet by the conditions of their occurrence appear 
entirely foreign to him ; he is their slave, they 
take possession of him, he is carried away by them. 
Passions, of the source of which the patient is 
wholly unaware, dating back perhaps to a forgotten 
childhood, may yet lead to actions for which he 
cannot recognize his responsibility, which he may 
indeed forget inimediatmy afterwards and, there- 
fore, wholly fail to connect with his ‘real’ self. 
He is unaware even that he was the physical 
agent ; any proof of this'that can be brought forward 
must have a shattering effect upon the self-con- 
sciousness ; the patient feels that he no longer has 
a grip of himself, that he may do some incredible 
act of violence, cruelty, immodesty, or crime. He 
becomes estranged from himself — and this double- 
ness is itself an added source of depression ; it is 
the same in effect whether the two personalities 
succeed each other in time, as alternating person- 
alities, or exist simultaneously, although acting 
separately; the disaggregation means an impair- 
ment of the self, often revealed by an actual loss 
of intellectual power, weakened concentration of 
attention and will. The subject becomes morbidly 
curious about his own feelings, his strength of will, 
his health, his prospects in life, etc. This sub- 
jectivity is the essence of the melancholy disposi- 
tion. It remains to ask what is the cause of the 
disaggregation of consciousness, the psychological 
misery, of which melancholy is so prominent a 
symptom. According to Janet, the cause may he 
either physical or mental ; physical, as the exhaus- 
tion of a prolonged illness, or of a sudden shock, 
or continued over-exertion, as in heavy physical 
strain; or mental, as in the shock of terror, ex- 
cessive mef, prolonged mental worry, strong 
emotion^ excitement (e.g., religious). The great 
vital crises, at puberty, adolescence, and the 
change of life, with the feeling of strangeness 
which the loss of old and the gain of new sensations 
and impulses bring, are common causes of at least 
a temporary disaggregation and depression. The 
theory is not widely different in effect from that 
of Bevan Lewis; in both it is the co-ordinating 
power that fails, through nervous exhaustion ; the 
elementary impressions and impulses fall apart, as 
it were, into their primitive independence; the 
subject seems out of touch with his environment, 
is unable to face the tasks of his social or occupa- 
tional life. According to the degree of disaggrega- 
tion or rise of subject-consciousness, there may he 
simple melancholy, hysteria, or actual insanity 
(P, Janet, L* Automatisme psychologiqvfi^ pt. ii. 
ohs. iii. and iv. ). 

4. Melancholy and personality.— The sense of 
mystery, of strangeness, of possession, that occurs 
in melancholy deserves to be considered in detail. 
In melancholy, as has been shown above (§ 3), the 
sensations are less clear, their threshold is higher, 
the perceptions based upon them are blurred, 
partly from the relaxation of the muscles of atten- 
tion, partly from the absorption of the mind by 
the pain, real or imaginary. The individual neither 
sees nor heats so clearly as before ; the commonest 
objects may look strange, the most familiar voice 
sound different; but these things are interpreted 
not as a change in the experiencing subject, hut as 
a change in the objects experienced. One’s friends, 
one’s country, one’s world have changed, and the 
subject is unable to face the great activity required 
to adapt himself to the new sphere. Still greater 
is the loss of clearness in the memories. The most 
vivid experiences, when they can no longer be 
vilearly and definitely recalled, tend to lose the 


warmth and intimacy which memories of ‘ my own 
experiences’ should possess, as compared with 
those of others of which I have merely heard or 
read. Thus in mental exhaustion and depression 
the memories of my own life lose their emotional 
tone ; they seem to belong to another than myself. 
It is true that this state lends itself to analysis, 
and that the habit of analysis, once formed, may 
continue when normal life has returned. 

Amiel is said to have written : * The desire to know, when it 
18 turned upon the self, is punished hke the curiosity of Psyche, 
bj’ the flight of the beloved object ; the outward-facing look 
makes for health ; too prolonged a looking inwards brings us to 
nothingness. By analysis I am annihilated.’ And again, ‘All 
personal happenings, all special experiences are for me pretexts 
to meditation. Such is the life of the thinker. He depersonal- 
ises himself every day; if he consents to experiment and to act, 
it IS the better to understand ; if he wills, it is to know what 
will IS. Although it 18 sweet to him to be loved, and he knows 
nothing sweeter, there again he seems to himself to be the oc- 
casion of the phenomenon rather than its end. H e contemplates 
the spectacle of love, and love remains for him hut a spectacle. 
He is nothing but a thinking subject, he retains nothing but 
the form of things ’ (see L. Dugas and F. Moutier, La Ldper- 
9onnaltsationt Paris, 1911, p. 138 fl.). 

This is an exact description of the frame of mind 
in the milder forms of melancholy, as that of the 
poet or artist, like Byron, Edgar Allan Poe, Heine, 
the youn^ Goethe, etc. Shakespeare’s Hainlet is a 
classical instance ; they are not real experiencers, 
real agents, or lovers, hnt mere play-actors so far 
as emotion is concerned. Probably, however, their 
descriptions are the more accurate in that thej^ are 
not blinded by passion, as is the cheerful ordinary 
mortal. 

A somewhat different way of putting the case of 
melancholy might be drawn frorn the writings of 
S. Freud and others of his or allied schools— viz. 
that depression springs from the influence of a 
morbid complex on the personality. The complex 
may be any strong emotional experience, shock, 
terror, social disaster, etc. Wishes, desires, more 
or less closely connected with the shock-complex, 
are repressed, at first consciously, while suggestive 
ideas and associations, which arise from the same 
root, are expelled from the mind when they enter 
it. But a train of thought, when expelled, and a 
wish, when repressed, do not on that account cease 
to exist. They continue to live in the subcon- 
scious or in the unconscious, and may> so long as 
they are incomplete ox unrealized, influence the 
conscious life indirectly. They may do this in two 
ways : (a) the complex draws off to itself, for its 
repression, a considerable degree of the available 
psychic energy ; the individual is mentally weak- 
ened. As we have seen above, the greater effort 
required for the simplest, most habitual acts is felt 
as strain, as exhaustion, as pain ; the self, with its 
distresses and difficulties, becomes more and more 
the centre of attention, (5) But, further, the com- 
plex, though itself driven below the level of con- 
sciousness, and shut off from direct connexion by 
the ‘censor’ of consciousness, is still enabled dur- 
ing moments of relaxation, half -sleep, reverie, dis- 
tracted attention, etc., to send disguised messengers 
through. These take the form of dreams, phooias 
or terrors, obsessions, sudden impulses, etc. For 
the most part these dreams and impulsive acts are 
protective ; they are a means of realizing, in how- 
ever imperfect a way, the wish inspired by the 
complex ; but the subject himself may he wholly 
unaware of this origin and of their meaning ; they 
seem like an invasion of his personality by a foreign 
one. Painful experiences and memories have a far 
greater tenacity of life than pleasant ; they have a 
high degree of ‘perseveration,’ as it has been called, 
i.e. the tendency to force their way into conscious- 
ness, of their own accord, and without any appa- 
rent stimulus or associative link. And, again, even 
the slightest of associations is enough to drag up 
the painful complex or its substitutes. On the 
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other hand, such memories are not ‘ sociable ’ ; 
they do not bring other thoughts in their train j 
especially they lack * determination ’-value, the 
tendency to direct the mind systematically from 
one thought to a train of others ; they tend to clog 
thought. The subject becomes more and more 
conscious of inefficiency in his profession or in his 
social life j and the consciousness of failure has the 
usual consequence of making the actual failure all 
the greater. 

5 , Melancholy and pessimism. — Melancholy and 
pessimism are two sides of the same state of mind, 
the one expressing the subjective attitude and dis- 
position, the other the theoretical interpretation. 
Happiness becomes a dream which is never realized, 
and which it seems hopeless to pursue. Subjec- 
tively, indifference, apathy, want of feeling ; objec- 
tively, death, seem the only desirable things. The 
ideas, imaginations, and suggestions that arise in 
the mind of the melancholic, according to a well- 
recognized law (see Storring, Mental Pathology ^ p. 
222 n, ), tend to be of the same emotional tone as 
that of the disposition in which they are called up, 
i.e, painful, depressing j the melancholic sees only I 
the sad, the tragic, the bitter side of things, the 
pain that is suffered, the sins and crimes and follies 
that are committed, not the pleasures, the kind- 
ness, the goodness, that are in things. Hence 
melancholy, whatever its source, has played a j 
powerful part in reli^ous movements. It is not 
only that religion and its history furnish the melan- 
choly mind with a cohort of images of the most 
terrifying type, but also that the consciousness 
of the suffering self sends it to religion, to the idea 
of sin and its punishment, as the most obvious and 
nearest interpretation ; and, finally, that religion 
offers the only adequate relief and hope of escape. 
Beligious melancholy is the subject of one of 
Burton’s most curious dissertations (pt. iii. sect. iv. 
membrum i.), and James’s Varieties of Jieligiom 
Experience, lects. vi. and vii., on * The sick Soul,’ i 
give a modern presentation. It is there shown how, 
as in Tolstoi’s case, melancholy may he accom- 
panied by a total change in the estimate of the 
values of things ; things that seemed of the utmost 
value before now seem worthless j they excite no 
emotion or interest whatever ; and a consequence 
of this is that the world, and people, look different 
and are thought of differently — ^as strange and un- 
real. It is also shown that in a rational being the 
strangeness and change of feeling incite to a search 
for a reason, for an explanation, either directly in 
oneself or in the action of other beings upon one- 
self. Either of these ways may lead to religious 
conversion and relief. 

6 . Mofoseness.—The pathologist Pinel, in his 
treatise on Mental Alienation, depicted melan- 
cholics as of two distinct types— the one filled with 
enthusiasm for art, for lit^ture, for all that is 
great and noble, or, among ordinary people, merely 
pleasant, lively, and affectionate, yet apt to tor- 
ment himself and his neighbours by burste of anger 
and chimerical suspicions ; the other is the type 
to which the Emperor Tiberius and Louis xi, of 
France belonged— men who are gloomy and taci- 
turn, deeply suspicious of others, fond of solitude. 
Suspicion of others is the dominant mark, with 
cunning and duplicity of the most dishonourable 
and cruel kind, whico, if power is added, become 
fiercer and less restrained as age increases (P, Find, 
L Alienation mentaXe^, Paris, 1809, p. 161). This 
represents with some accuracy the morose type of 
melancholy. Moroseness springs from the disposi- 
tion to regard others as having secret designs upon 
one’s property or life or place, and to avoid them 
in consequence. It involves extreme self-centring 
and misanthropy. Melandboly is a disease of the 
imaginative, moroseness of the unimaginative 
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mind — the man who does not aspire beyond that 
which he has already attained, the man of narrow 
range of ideas, unable to appreciate the values that 
others place upon thmgs, especially the ideal values. 
Probably the pivot of the morose character is, like 
that of melancholy, fear or anxiety. 

As de Jursac has said of the miser, * It is undoubtedly true 
that from insecurity springs anxiety, and that anxiety becomes 
a torture and a source of trouble for the mind. It has for 
effects the diminution of activity, the development of defen- 
sive tendencies to the detriment of the expansive tendencies, 
the cult of absolute security, and the horror of risk. It is inti- 
mately bound up with insooiability ’ {L* Avarice, p. 23), 

This is true also of the insecurity of power or of 
position, in narrow and selfish characters ; there is 
no sense of the solidarity of the race, even of the 
family ,• the morose man sees only the bad side, 
the weaknesses of his neighbours ,* he has no sym- 
pathy with ox any kind of feeling for others ; he is 
vindictive, and, if opportunity allows, savage, 
brutal, cruel, 
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J. L. MoIntyrb. 

MELANESIANS.— I. Extent and Hmits of 
the subject. — ^The region of the South Pacific, 
which is called Melanesia, is well defined, except 
on the western side. The boundary on the east 
lies between Fiji, which is Melanesian, and Samoa, 
which is Polynesian. To the south the Melanesian 
island of New Caledonia is separated by a consider- 
able space of ocean from New Zealand, which is 
Polynesian, as are the small islands of Micronesia 
on the north from the Melanesian Solomon group, 
but to the west the islands of Melanesia overlap 
New Guinea. Some of the inhabitants of that vast 
island are Melanesian, at any rate in language; 
but, though Melanesians have been called Papuans, 
there can he no doubt that Papua, or New Guinea, 
cannot he placed as a whole m Melanesia. Five 
distinct groups of islands are without question 
Melanesian; (I) the Solomon Islands, vath the 

R s which connect them with Hew Guinea; 

e Santa Cruz group ; (3) the Banks’ Islands 
and New Hebrides ; (4) New Caledonia, with the 
Loyalty Islands ; and (6) Fiji. 

The first discovery in Melanesia was that of the 
Solomon Islands by Spaniards, undeor Mendafia, in 
1667. In 1695 the same voyager discovered Santa 
Cruz J and in 1606 Quiros and Torres discovered 
the New Hebrides and Banks’ Islands. The Dutch 
discovered Fiji in 1648. French voyagers in the 
latter part of the XSth cant., and finaUy Captain 
Cook in his second great voyage, oompleted the 
general survey of an the groups. In the records 
of these passing visits it is vam to seek for infor- 
mation concerning the religion of the natives. The 
discoverers saw wat they believed to be temples, 
Idols, worship and invocations of devils; they 
interpreted what they saw, as succeeding voyagers 
have done, according to their own conceptions of 
savage beliefs. It was nob till missionaries, about 
the middle of the 19th cent., began to live in 
closer intercourse with the native people and to 
learn their languages that any certain knowledge 
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of Melanesian religion could be gained. The 
following account represents in the main the know- 
ledge which has been gained by the Melanesian 
Mission of the Church of England. The religion 
of the Fijians is considered in another article (see 
Fiji). The account here given has been drawn 
from the Solomon Islands, the Santa Cruz group, 
the Banks’ Islands, and the Northern New Heb- 
rides. It has been gathered from natives of those 
groups in native language, and much of it has been 
gained from what educated natives have written 
in a native language. Very little, however, has 
come from the Western Solomon Islands or the 
Southern New Hebrides ; but there is every reason 
to believe that religious beliefs and practices in 
these islands do not differ considerably from those 
of the central parts of Melanesia. 

2. Basis of Melanesian religion. — ^From what- 
ever source they may have derived it, the Melanes- 
ians generally have held the belief that their life 
and actions were carried on in the presence and 
under the influence of a power superior to that of 
living man. This power, they thought, was all 
about them, attached to outward objects, such as 
stones, and exercised by persons, t.e,, either by 
men, alive or dead, or by spirits who never were 
men. This * sense of the Infinite,’ as Max Muller 
{Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Mehgion 
[HX], London, 1878, lect. i.) calls it, was the 
foundation of the religious beliefs of the Melanes- 
ians ; the general object of their religious practices 
was to obtain the advantage of this power for 
themselves. This power is impersonal, and not 
physical in itself, although it is always put in 
motion by a person ; and all remarkable effects 
in nature were thought to be produced by it. 
It is not fixed in anything, but can abide and 
be conveyed in almost anything. All spirits, 
beings superior to men, have it ; ghosts of dead 
men generally have it, and so do some living men. 
The most common name for it is mana (o.v.). 
The methods by which living men use and direct 
this power may well be called magical j the con- 
trolling force lies generally in words contained in 
chanted or muttered charms. If worship is ad- 
dressed to beings who are not living men, and if 
the use of their power is sought from them to do 
good or to do harm, it is because such beings have 
this mmm't the^ forms of words have efficacy 
because they derive it from the beings which have 
mana ; a common object, such as a stone, becomes 
efficacious for certain purposes because such a 
being gives it mcma power. In this way the in- 
fluence of the unseen power pervades all life. All 
success and all advantage proceed from the favour- 
able exercise of this mana ; whatever evil happens 
has been caused by the direction of this power to 
harmful ends, whether by spirits, or ghosts, or 
men. In no case, however, does this power operate, 
except under the direction and control of a person 
—a living man, a ghost, or a spirit. 

3. Objects of worship. — The objects of religious 
worship, therefore, were always persons to whom 
prayer or sacrifice was offered, or in whose names 
charms were recited, with the view* of gaining 
supernatural power, or turning it, either mrectly 
OT mdirectly, to the advantage of the worshipper. 
These personal objects of worship are either spirits 
or ghpsts, By spirits are meant personal beings 
m whom the spiritual power already mentioned 
ntittuxaHy abides, and who never were men; by 
ghosts are meant the disembodied spirits or souls 

j men. To keep these distinct is essential to 
the understanding of Melanesian religion. N atives 
themaelyes are found to confuse them at times, 
while Europeans are usually content to call aH 
alike deities, gods, or devils, 

(1) native of the Banks’ Islands, 


where spirits are called vui^ wrote the follo\ving 
definition : 

‘ What is a Dui'i It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than 
a man ; knows things which are out of sight without seeing ; la 
owerful with mana ; has no form to be seen ; and has no soul, 
ecause it is itself like a soul’ (see Oodrington, Melanesians^ 
p. 123). 

The wui of the Northern New Hebrides is of 
the same nature. Yet such spirits are seen, in 
a shadowy, unsubstantial form; and there are 
many spirits called by the same name to whom 
the definition does not accurately apply, while the 
stories concerning them treat them as if they were 
men with superhuman and quasi-magical powers. 
Still the natives steadily maintain that these are 
not, and never were, men. In the Solomon Islands 
beings were believed to exist who were personal, 
et who had never been men, and who lacked the 
odily nature of men, but they were very few 
and enjoyed little religious consideration. The 
term which is applied to such beings is also applied 
to some who had undoubtedly existed at some 
time as men. The question arises whether those 
beings, concerning whom stories were told and 
believed in the Banks* Islands and New Hebrides 
which showed them to be like men of more than 
human power and intelligence, should not be 
called gods. Such were Qat in the Banks’ Islands, 
Tagaro, Suqe (in various forms of the names) in 
the New Hebrides, and Lata in Santa Cruz. To 
such as these it would certainly not be improper to 
apply the word ‘god.* But the native word by 
which they are known, such as vu% is applicable 
also to other beings for whom ‘ god ’ is too great a 
name, this category including elves, fairies, name- 
less beings of limited influence whose nature is 
still spiritual, so to speak, not corporeal. To de- 
scribe all these, to distinguish them from dead 
men, the best general term seems ‘ spirit * ; and it 
is to these beings that the religion of the New 
Hebrides and Banks’ Islands looks, as possessing 
and wielding mana^ the power which must be 
called spiritual, which men have not in themselves, 
and which they seek to obtain for their advantage 
by sacrifices, prayers, and charms. 

(2) Ghosts. — It makes the matter clear if this 
term be used when the beings spoken of are simply 
men who are dead in the body while that part of 
them that is not bodily retains activi^ and intelli- 
gence. In the Banks^ Islands and New Hebrides 
the word used is merely ‘dead man,* such as 
tamate or natmas. In the Solomon Islands a very 
common word in various forms is tindalo. The 
question again occurs whether these should not 
rather be called gods. There are certainly some 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are ofiered, whose 
place and time in human life are forgotten or un- 
known, and whose existence as persons possessed 
of powers far superior to those of living men is 
alone present to the belief of the existing genera- 
tion. Such may not unreasonably be called gods. 
But, whereas in the Eastern groups such beings are 
plainly called ‘ dead men,* it seems more correct, 
and serves better for clearness, to use an English 
word which shows them once to have been living 
men, and separates them from any such beings as 
are believed never to have belonged to human 
kind. The word ‘ god ’ cannot be a translation of 
‘dead man.* Where, as in the Solomon Islands, a 
distinct name, such as tmdalo, is in use, this ob- 
jection to the use of the word ‘ god * does not so 
plainly apply. Yet the natives emphatically de- 
clare that every tindalo was once a man, that the 
tvndalo is the spirit {tarmga) which once was the 
seat and source of life, intelligence, and poAver in a 
man who was then in the body. The living men 
who worship the tindalo regard themselves as 
possessed of that non-corporeal nature which alone 
remains in the dead, and is the seat of the dead 
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man’s superhuman power. They believe that some 
of them have a measure of that power, derived 
by them from the dead. They believe that, when 
they are dead, they wull also, it may be, receive a 
great access of this power. The difference which 
they recognize between themselves and the tindalo 
is that they are alive and have but a compara- 
tively small measure of spiritual power. But it 
should be understood that every living man does 
not become a tindalo after death. The large 
majority of men are of no great importance, and 
show no remarkable powers in their lifetime ; alive 
they are nohodies, and such they remain when 
dead. Bui there are always some living men who 
show c[ualities which give them success and in- 
fluence. Such success and influence are not ascribed 
by the natives to natural qualities, but to the pos- 
session of that spiritual power which they have 
obtained from the tindalo with whom they live in 
communication. When a great man dies, it is ex- 
pected that he should prove to he a tindalo^ a 
ghost worthy of worship, an effective helper, one 
whose relics will put the living in communication 
with him. Thus, after the death of Ganindo, a 
chief, a famous fighting man of Florida, Ms name 
was invoked and a sign of his power sought from 
him. On proof of this power a shrine was built 
for him, his head, his tools, and his weapons were 
preserved in it, and sacrifices with invocation were 
offered to him there. Such a one might, indeed, 
appear to European visitors to he a god; but to 
the natives of the place, who now worshipped Mm, 
and among whom he had lived as one of them- 
selves, it was Ms ghost, in the common English 
sense of the term, who was among them. 

Again, the question may arise whether this is 
not the worship of ancestors. The ghost of a 
dead man, however, who was well remembered in 
the flesh, and who was often, no doubt, younger 
in years than some of his worshippers, is not 
an ancestor. The natural tendency is, as new 
objects of worship of this character arise, and 
as one great man after another dies, to neglect 
and desert the ghosts and their shrines of the past 
generation, while the newer wonders and powers 
attract faith and veneration to new ghosts and 
shrines. As the object of worship thus became 
more of an ancestor, he was less an object^ of 
worship. But certainly there are some concerning 
whose time and place of life the natives profess 
themselves to be ignorant, hut whose names, such 
as Daula and Hauri in Florida, are known to all, 
and who are now universally believed to be very 
powerful tmdalOi though in picient times they 
lived in human form on the island. These may 
be called ancestors, and they are worshipped, but 
not as ancestors. 

The personal beings towards whom the religion | 
of the Melanesians turns, with the view of obtain- 
ing their mana for aid in the pursuits, dangers, ; 
and difficulties of life, are thus spirits an.d_ ghosts ; 
and it is remarkable that the Melane wans are 
thus divided by their religious practices into 
two groups. In the "Western group, as in the 
Solomon Islands, there is a belief in spirits who 
never were men, hut worshm is directed to the 
ghosts of the dead ; in the Eastern group, as in 
the Northern New Hebrides, the ghosts of the 
dead have indeed an important place, hut worship 
is in the main addressed to spirits who have never 
been men. And in the arts of life and. in the 
advance from savagery towards civilization, the 
Solomon Islander who worships ghosts certainly 
ranks before the New Hebrides man who worships 
spirits. 

4. Prayers.— The Melanesian native, believing 
himself surrounded with unseen persons who can 
help him, naturally calls upon them in distress, 


just as he called upon Ms father as a child. Such 
appeals are not prayers according to the mean- 
ing of the various native words which would be 
translated * prayer ’ in English. Prayers in^ the 
native sense are forms of words; and, strictly 
speaking, they are formulas which are known only 
to some, and which have in themselves a certain 
efficacy and even compelling force. It may be 
said that exclamatory appeals in case of danger 
at sea and in the extremity of sickness are prayers 
in a true sense of the term, which yet to the 
native are nob strictly prayers, because they have 
public utterance and an elastic form, A man in 
danger by the sea may call on his father, grand- 
father, or some ancestor to still the storm, lighten 
the canoe, and bring it to the shore ; when fishing 
he may beg for success, and when successful may 
thank his helper. But in such cases a formula, if 
one were known, would always be preferred, and 
that would be a prayer in the native sense of the 
word. Charms, muttered or sung under the breath 
for magical jpurposea and in the treatment of sick- 
ness, are easily distinguished 5 but it must be said 
that in Florida, an important centre of Christian 
teaching in the Solomon Islands, the word used for 
Christian prayer is taken from these charms. 

It is remarkable that in the Banks’ Islands and 


the Northern New Hebrides, where spirits have 
a more important place in native religion than 
ghosts, all prayer must he addressed to the ghost of 
a dead person. Indeed, every proper form begins 
with the word tatarOf which is, no doubt, a word 
meaning * ghost.' It is true^ that in danger at sea 
a man wiU call on dead friends to help him, but 
this is not a true pr^ex (tataro) because no for- 
mula is employed. It is also true that men in 
danger call on spirits, either with or without a 
formula ; but neither is a true tataro^ since it is 
nob addressed to ghosts. Many forms of words, 
’ * ' ‘ * * s, are for- 


moreover, which are true tataro ^ 
mnlas for cursing as well as for petition. Such axe 
used when a man throws a bit of his food aside 
before eating, and pours a libation before drinking 
hmai or when he pours water into an oven, since 
in them he asks for benefits to himself and mischief 
to his enemies. A^ tataro prayer is a spell ; a call 
for help in danger is a cry. 

5. Sacrifices.— There can be little doubt that 
sacrifices properly so called have a place in Melan- 
esian religion. One simple form is probably uni- 
versal. A fragment of food ready to be eaten, a bit 
of betel-nut, and a few drops of lima poured as a 
libation are offered at a common meal as the share 
of departed friends, who are often called by name, 
or as a memorial of them with which they wiU 
be gratified. This is accompanied with a prayer. 
Witn the same feeling of regard for the dead, rood 
is laid on a grave or before a. memorial image, and 
is then left to decay, or, as at Santa Cruz, is tagen 
away and eaten hy those who have made the offer- 
ing. In a certain sense, no doubt, the dead are 
thought to eat the food. Yet the natives do not 
apply to these offerings the words which connote 
sacrifices in the strict sense of the term. In the 
Western Islands the offerings m sacrifices are made 
to ghosts and consumed by fire as well as eaten ; 
in the Eastern groups they are made to spirits, and 
there is no sacrificial fire or meal. In tlie former 
nothing is ofi:’ered hut food ; in the latter native 
money has a conspicuous place. 

(1) In the Solojrwn Islands. — A sacrifice lu San 
Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, has been 
thus described in writing by a native of the place j 
*ln my country they tbluh ghosts are many, very many 
Indeed, some very powerlul, some not There is one who is 
pnncipalin war; this one is truly mighty and strong. When 
our p^ple wish to fight with atiy other place, the men of 
the villire and the saorificers, and the old men, and ,the n^n 
elder amd younger, assemble In the place sacred to this ghost ; 
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and his itarae is Harumae. When they are thus assembled to 
sacrifice, the chief sacrificer goes and takes a pig. . . . The pig 
IS killed (strangled), not hy the chief sacrificer, hut by those 
whom he chooses to assist him, near the sacred place. Then 
they cut it up ; they take great care of the blood lest it should 
fall upon the ground ; they bring a bowl and set the pig in it, 
and when the pig is cut up the blood runs down into this. When 
the cutting up is finished, the chief sacrificer takes a bit of flesh 
from the pig, and he takes a cocoa-nut shell and dips up some 
of the blood. Then be takes the blood and the hit of flesh and 
enters into the shrine, and calls that ghost and says, “Harumae ! 
Chief in war I we sacrifice to you with this pig, that you may 
help us to smite that place ; and whatsoever we shall carry 
away shall be yours, and we also will he yours.*’ Then he burns 
the bit of flesh in a fire upon a stone, and pours down the blood 
upon the fire. Then the fire blazes up greatly to the roof, and 
the house is full of the smell of pig, a sign that the ghost has 
heard. But when the sacrificer went in he did not go boldly, 
but with awe ; and this is the sign of it : as he goes into the 
holy house he puts away his bag, and washes his hands 
thoroughly, to show that the ghost shall not reject him with 
disgust’ (Codrington, p 129 f.). 

The pig thus sacrificed was eaten by the wor- 
shippers. When this account was written, the older 
people well remembered Harumae as a living chief. 

In the neighbouring island of Mala a native 
gives the names of seven kinds of sacrifice. (1) A 
man returning from a voyage puts food before the 
case which contains the relics of his father. (2) In 
sickness, or where failure of a crop shows that 
some ghost has been offended, a pig is offered as a 
substitute for the man whom the offended ghost 
is plaguing, and is strangled and burned whole on 
the stones of a sacred place, together with mixed 
food. The sacrificer cmls aloud upon the offended 
ghost and upon many others, and sets a bit of the 
food which he has left unburned before the relic 
case of the dead man to whose ghost the pig was 
offered. (3) To ‘ clear the soul,’ a pig or dog is killed 
and cooked ; the sacrificer calls upon the ghost by 
name to clear away the mischief, and throws the 
sacrifice into the sea or sets it in the place sacred 
to the ghost invoked. (4) This is performed in the 
house of the sick person who is to benefit by it. 
A pig or dog is cooked and cut up j the names of 
the dead members of the family to which the 
ghost to be propitiated belonged are called out, 
with a petition to each on behalf of the sick man ; 
the sacrificed animal is eaten by the males who are 
present. _ (5) (6) (7) are sacrifices of firstfruits — 
yams, flying-fish, and canarium nuts — ^which are 
presented as food to the ghost concerned, with the 
mvocation of his name, and set in a sacred place. 

In Florida and Ysabel, both belonging to the 
Solomon group, sacrifice is of the same character. 
There are those who know, having been taught by 
their fathers or mother’s brothers, how to approach 
the powerful ghosts of the dead, some of whom 
were the objects of a more public and some of a 
more particular worship. Such a ghost of worship, 
called a tindalOi had his shrine in which his relics 
were preserved. The officiating sacrificer is said 
to Hhrow the sacrifice.’ A certain tindalo, whose 
worship and influence are not local, is called 
Manoga. A native writes : 

‘ He who throws the sacrifice when he invokes this tindalo 
heaves the offering rouncl about, and calls him, first to the East 
where rises the sun, saying, “ If thou dwellest in the East, 
where rises the sun, Manoga ! come hither and eat thy mashed 
food.” Then turning he lifts it towards where seta the sun, and 
says, “If thou dwellest in the West, where sets the sun, Manoga ! 
come hither and eat thy food.” There is not a quarter towards 
which he does not lift it up. And when he has finished lifting 
it he says, “If thou dwellest in heaven above, Mano^! come 
hither and eat, thy food. If thou dwellest in the Pleiades or in 
Onon’s belt ; i| below In Turivatu ; if in the distant sea ; if on 
high in the sun or in the moon ; if thou dwellest inland or by 
theiShore, Manoga 1 come hitcher and eat thy food” ' (Oodnngton, 

Whether, as in this case, the offering be vege- 
table food or whether it be a pig, a piece is con- 
sumed in the fire witldn the shrine, and the people 
' without partake of the sacrificial food. In these 
islands, moreover, the sacrifice of the firstfruits 
dnust precede the general use of the products of 
^ach season. 


Human sacrifices were occasionally made, and 
such were thought most effectual for the propitia- 
tion of an offended ghost. In this case the victim 
was not eaten by the assistants as when a pig was 
offered ; hut a piece of flesh was burned for the 
ghost’s portion, and bits were eaten by young men 
to get fighting power, and by the sacrificer who 
had made the offering. 

In the island of Santa Cruz the flesh of pigs or 
vegetable food is placed before the stock of wood 
that represents a person recently deceased for him 
to eat ; feather-money and betel-nuts are laid out for 
ghosts, and food is thrown to them at sea. These 
are distinctly offered for the ghost to eat or use, 
but they are soon taken np and disposed of hy the 
offerers as common things. Such offerings resemble 
those of food laid on graves or at the foot of an 
image in the Solomon Islands, which would not 
there have the name of sacrifices ; hut the full 
sacrifices of the Solomon Islands, as has been 
shown, have the sacrificial characteristics of inter- 
cession, propitiation, substitution, and a common 
meal. 

(2) In BanM Islands and New Eehrides . — To 
offerings here, no doubt, the name of sacrifice is far 
less properly applied, and yet it is almost neces- 
sary to employ it. The offerings are made in 
almost all cases to spirits, but in some cases to the 
ghosts of dead men. The offering is generally 
native money; nothing is killed or burned, nothing 
eaten ; and the offering is laid upon a stone, cast 
into water, or scattered upon a snake or some other 
creature, the stone, the creature, or the sacred 
spot being chosen because of its connexion with 
the spirit who is to be conciliated or from whom 
benefits are sought. Access to the spirit is to be 
obtained throng the sacred object ; but the com- 
mon worshipper or suppliant cannot obtain this 
access by himself, and is consequently obliged to 
use the services of a go-between who knows the 
stone or whatever it may be and through it is 
able to know and to approach the spirit. The 
worshipper generally gives native money to the 
‘owner,’ as he is called, of the sacred object, 
who then gives a little money to the spirit, and 
perhaps pours the juice of a young coco-nut on the 
stone, while he makes Ms request on behalf of his 
client. There is thus an intercession, a propitia- 
tion, an offering of what the suppliant values and 
the spirit has pleasure in receiving. So far it is 
a religious action of a sacrificial character, and 
is distinct from prayer. In the New Hebrides, 
besides similar sacrinces to spirits, offerings are 
made to the ghosts of powerM men lately deceased, 
either at their graves or in the places which they 
haunt. Men who know these and have access to 
them take mats, food, and pigs (living or cooked) 
to the sacred place, and leave, or profess to leave, 
them there. Nowhere in these islands is there an 
order of men who can he called priests. The 
knowledge of the spirits and of the objects through 
which access to them can be obtained is open to 
all, and is possessed by many. Most of those who 
possess itliave received it secretly from their 
fathers or elder relatives, but many have found it 
by happy accident for themselves, and have proved 
their connexion with the spirit hy the success of 
their ministrations, 

6. Sacred places and objects. — The sanctity 
which belongs to such stones or sacred spots as 
have been mentioned in connexion with sacrifice 
has, of course, a religious character. Native life 
in Melanesia is, for the most part, in continual 
contact with the prohibitions and restrictions 
which belong to this religions feeling. The 
sacred character of the object, whatever it may 
be, is derived from one of two causes ; it may lie in 
the nature and associations of the thing itself, OT 
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it ma^ be conferred by men who have the mana, 
the spiritual power, to confer it. It may be said, 
generally speaking, that among these sacred ob- 
jects there are no idols, in the strict sense of the 
term. It is true that images are made more or less 
in all quarters to represent the dead, being set up 
as memorials at funeral feasts, in burial-places, in 
canoe houses, and in places of general assembly. 
They are treated with respect; offerings of food are 
made, and other valuable things are occasionally 
laid before them; but the images are memorials 
of men deceased, likenesses to some extent, and 
representations ; they are not worshipped, and are 
sacred only because of what they represent. 

(1) -—Sacred places almost always have 

stones in them. The presence of certain stones 

f ives sanctity to the place in which they naturally 
e ; and, when a place has for other reasons be- 
come sacred, stones which have that character are 
brought and placed there. Here again recurs the ! 
important distinction between spirits and ghosts. 
The stones of the burial-place of a powerful man 
receive mana from him, or a man who had mana 
is buried near sacred stones, thus connecting the 
ghost and the stone. In other cases, the stone is 
believed to have such a relation to a spirit, who 
never was a living man, that it acquires a mysteri- 
ous quality, and becomes the means by which the 
man who has the knowledge of the stone can have 
access to the spirit. Many sacred stones then are 
sepulchral, and this is usually the case in the 
Solomon Islands. The sacrifices already described 
are offered upon stones. A stone is also frequently 
sacred in the Eastern Islands because a 'Dui (spirit) 
belongs to it. In this group stones may he divided 
into those that naturally he where they are rever- 
enced and those which have mana derived for 
various reasons from a spirit, and which are carried 
about and used for various purposes, and as amulets. 
The natives emphatically deny that the connexion 
between stones and spirits is like that which exists 
between the soul and body of man. Certain stones 
are kept in houses to protect them from thieves j 
aud, if the shadow of a mau falls on one of these, 
the ghost belonging to it is said to draw out his life 
and eat it. It has been supposed that the ghost 
which consumes the man’s life must correspond in 
the stone to the soul in a living man ; hut the 
natives do not believe that the ghost dwells in the 
stone, but by it or, as they say, at it ; they regard 
the stone as the instrument used by the spirit, 
which is able to lay hold on the man by the medium 
of his shadow. 

(2) Trees i strearm^ and limig Trees 

are sacred because they ^ow in a sacred place, or 
because they have a sacred snake, 6.p., that haunts 
them. Some have a certain inherent awe attach- 
ing to their kind. The natives deny that they 
ever regarded a tree as having anything like 
a spirit of its own corresponding to the soul or 
animus of man. Streams, or rather pools, are 
sacred as the haunts of ghosts in the Western, and 
of spirits in the Eastern groups. The reflexion of a 
man’s face upon snch water gives the ghost or 
spirit the hold upon the man’s soul by which it 
can he drawn out and its life destroyed. Among 
Hving creatures which are sacred, sharks have a 
conspicuous place. If one of remarkable size ox 
colour haunts a shore or rock in the Solomon 
Islands, it is taken to he some one’s ghost, and 
the name of the deceased is given to it. ^ Before 
his death a man will give out that he wiU enter 
into a shark. In both cases it is well understood 
that the shark to which the gbost has betaken 
himself was, before it was thus occupied, a common 
shark? but, now that he is in it, Hie place wh^e 
the Ih^ is visited by the flHi, and the neigh- 
bours and telaHves of the deceased respect and 


feed it. A spirit, known to some one who sacri- 
fices for it, can, in like manner, he introduced in 
the Banks’ Islands into a shark, which thus 
becomes familiar. In the Solomon Islands a 
crocodile may be a Undalo^ since the ghost of a 
recent ancestor may possibly have entered it, or 
may he known to nave entered it. Almost 
any living creature that haunts a house, garden, 
or village may well be regarded as conveying a 
ghost. Among birds the frigate-bird is conspicu- 
ous for its sacred character in the Solomon Is- 
lands j the ghosts of deceased men of importance 
find their abode in them, and indeed ancient 
and widely venerated tindalos dwell in them. In 
all the groups there is something sacred about 
kingfishers. Snakes receive a certain venera- 
tion wherever they are found in a sacred place. 
The original female spirit, that never was a 
human being, believed in San Cristoval to have 
had the form of a snake, has given a sacred 
character to all snakes as her representatives. In 
the Banks’ Islands, and stUl more in the New 
Hebrides, snakes with which certain mi associate 
themselves, and which therefore have much mana^ 
are worshipped and receive offerings of money in 
sacred places. One amphibious snake is firmly 
believed to appear in human form to tempt a 
young man or woman. 

Is, then, the religion of the Melanesians alto- 
gether an animistic religion 1 Nowhere does there 
appear to be a belief in a spirit which animates 
any natural object, tree, waterfall, storm, stone, 
bird, or fish, so as to be to it what tlie soul of a 
man, as they conceive it, is to^ his body, or, in 
other words, so as to he the spirit of the object* 
The natives certainly deny that they hold any 
such belief ; but they believe that the spirit of a 
man deceased, or a spirit never a man at all, 
abides near and with the object, which by this 
association receives supernatural power, and be- 
comes the vehicle of such power for the purposes 
of those who know how to ootain it, 

7. Magic and charms. — The belief in magic 
and the use of magic and charms do not perhaps 
properly belong to religion; hut among Melan- 
esians it is hardly possible to omit this subject. 
The foundation of religion is the belief in the 
surrounding presence of a power greater than that 
of man ; and in great part the practice of religion 
comes to he the method by which this power can 
he turned by men to their own purposes. The 
natives recognize, on the whole, a regular course 
of nature in the greater movements of things 
which affect their uves, but at every point they 
come in touch with what they take to be the 
exercise by men of the power which they derive 
from either ghosts or spirits. By means of 
power, men who know the proper formula aad rite 
can make rain or sunshine, wind or calm, cause 
sickness or remove it, know what is beyond the 
reach of common knowledge, bring good luck ^d 
prosperity, or blast and omrse. ^ No man has this 
power of himself, hut derives it from a personal 
wing, the ghost of a man deceased, ox a spirit of a 
nature iwhich is not human. By charms (certam 
forms of words muttered or Hianted, which contain 
tlie names of the beings from whom the power La 
derived) this power becomes associated with the 
objects thron^i which the power is to pass. These 
things are personal relics, such as hair or teetli, 
remains of food, herbs and leaves, bones of dead 
men, and stones of unusual shape. Through these 
objects wizards, doctors, , weather-mongers, pro- 
phets, diviners, and dreamers do their work. 
There is no distinct order of magicians or medi- 
cdne^men, just as there is no separate order, of 
jniesHi ; the loiowledge of one or more branches of 
the craft is handed down from father to son* frbfia 
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uncle to sister’s son, or, it may be, is bought and 
sold. Many men may be said to make a profession 
of magic, and to get property and influence there- 
by. A man cannot, it may be said, be a chief 
without a belief that he possesses this super- 
natural power. There is no doubt that those who 
exercise these arts really believe that a power 
resides in them, though, indeed, they are conscious 
of a good deal of deceit. 

A great part of this is sympathetic magic, 
and seems to the people to have reason in it. 
The failure of some charm or of some magician 
does not discredit charms or magic, since the 
failure is due to the counteraction of another and 
stronger charm ; and one doctor who has failed 
has been, secretly or openly, opposed by another 
who has on his side a more powerful ghost or 
spirit. Thus the people were at every turn in 
contact with the unseen world and its powers, and 
in this religion was certainly at work. It is not 
necessary to go into this subject in any detail. 
With regard to sickness, it is often said that 
savages do not believe that any one is naturally 
sick. That is not the case in Melanesia, in the 
case of such troubles as fever and ague ; but any 
serious illness is believed to be caused by ghosts 
or spirits ; and the more important the patient is 
the more reasonable it seems to ascribe his sick- 
ness to some ghost or spirit whom he has offended, 
or to the witchcraft of some enemy. It is not 
common to ascribe sickness to a spirit in those 
groups where spirits have so great a place in the 
religious regard of the people. There it is the 

f hosts of the dead who inflict sickness, and can 
e induced to remove it; for there is a certain 
malignity belongmg to the dead, who dislike to 
see men well and living ; a man who was powerful 
and malevolent when alive is more dangerous than 
ever when dead, because all human powers which 
are not merely hodUy are believed to he enhanced 
by death. So, whether to cause sickness or to 
remove it, the doctor by his charms brings in the 
power of the^ dead. A wizard is paid by a man’s 
enemy to bring the malignant influence of the 
dead npon him ; he or his friends pay another to 
bring the power of other dead men to counteract 
the first and to save the endangered life; the 
wizard who is the more powerful— who has on his 
side the more or the stronger ghosts — ^will prevail, 
and the sick man will live or die accordingly. 
Two parties of such hostile ghosts are believed m 
San Gristoval to fight the battle out with ghostly 
spears. All success and prosperity in life, as well 
as^ health and strength, are held to depend on the 
spiritual power obtained by charms or resident 
in objects which are used with charms; the 
Melanesian in all his employments and enterprises 
depends upon unseen assistance, and a religious 
character is thus given to all his life, 

8. Tabu. — ^This word, commonly tcx/gu or tamhu 
in the islands of Melanesia now under con- 
sideration, and established as an English' term, 
was taken from the islands of Polynesia. In 
Melanesia the belief prevails, clearly marked by 
the use of distinct words in some islands, that an 
awful and, so to speak, religious character can be 
imposed on places, things, and actions by men 
who have the mana to do it. A place, e,pf.,in 
which a powerful man has been buried, where 
a ghost has been seen, which a spirit haunts, is 
holy and awful of itself, never to be lightly 
invaded or used for common purposes. But a man 
who has the proper power can tabu a place as he 
chooses, and can forbid approach to it and common 
use of it. Behind the man who exercises this 
power is the ghost of the dead or the spirit whose 
power the man has. Tabu implies a curse, A 
^ chief will forbid something under a penalty. To 


all appearance it is as a chief that he forbids, and 
as of a chief that his prohibition is respected ; but 
in fact the sanction comes from the ghost or spirit 
behind him. If a common man assumes the power 
to tabu, as he may and sometimes does, he runs a 
serious risk ; hut if, on the other hand, he^ forbids 
the gathering of certain fruit, and sets his mark 
upon it, and then, as often naturally happens, some 
one who has disregarded his prohibition and taken 
the fruit falls ill or dies, this is at once a clear proof 
that the tabu is real, and any future prohibition 
made by him will be respected. Thus to a con- 
siderable degree, in the JSanks’ Islands at least, 
men of no great consequence, as well as the 
societies which are there so numerous, set marks 
of prohibition which meet with respect. Every 
such prohibition rests upon an unseen power; 
there is in it no moral sanction, but there is the 
consciousness of the presence of the unseen which 
certainly works much for morality. What is 
wrong in itself is by no means always tabu ; hut 
what is tabu is very often what the natives 
recognize as wrong in itself. Eor it must not be 
supposed that Melanesians know no moral dis- 
tinction of right and wrong. Disobedience to 
arents, unkindness to the weak and sick, are no 
ouht common, but there is a general feeling, both 
strong and marked, that it is right to respect and 
love parents, and wrong to he unkind. Neighbours 
will carry food to the sick whose friends neglect 
them, and very plainly express their blame. Those 
who lie freely upon occasion respect truthfulness, 
and s^ that it is bad to tell lies. 

9. Totemism. — If totems, properly so called, 
exist among Melanesians, they must he considered 
in treating their religion. A totem is defined by 
J. G. Erazer {Totemism and Exogamy^ London, 
1910, i. 3 1, 8) as being * a class of material objects 
which a savage regards with superstitious respect, 
believing that there exists between him and every 
member of the class an intimate and altogether 
special relation.’ The relation between a man 
and his totem has partly a religious and partly 
a social character. It is held that * the members 
of a totem clan call themselves by the name of 
their totem, and commonly believe that they are 
actually descended from it.’ Each one, moreover, 
* believing himself to be descended from, and there- 
fore akin to, his totem, the savage naturally treats 
it with respect. If it is an animal he will not, as 
a rule, kill or eat it.’ 

(1) Florida, in the Solomon Islands, where the 
native system as it is understood by themselves 
has been carefully explained by natives of some 
education, affords probably the best field for con- 
sideration of the subject. The people are divided 
into six exogamous kindreds, called Jcema,^ each 
with its distinguishing name, descent following 
the mother. Two of these kindreds are named 
from living creatures, a sea- eagle -and a.cr^. 
Each of the six has some object which its mem- 
bers must avoid, and which they must abstain 
from eating, touching, approaching, or beholding. 
This is the mhuto of the hema. In one case, and 
one case only, this mhuto is the living creature 
from which the kin takes its name. The Kakau 
kin may not eat the hakau crab, and that crab 
might accordingly be regarded as the totem of 
that Crab kindred. But the other kin which 
takes its name from a living creature, the Eagle 
kindred, is quite at liberty to kill or eat that 
bird; it, therefore, canuot be the totem of that 
kin. Again, a member of the Eagle kindred may 
not eat the common fruit pigeon, which is his 
mhuto, and would say that the pigeon was his 
ancestor. Here, then, the pigeon appears as the 
totem of the Eagle kin ; they cannot eat it ; it is 
their ancestor. But was a pigeon their ancestor 
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m the sense that they are descended from it? 
Decidedly not. It was a human ancestor ^ who 
associated himself with the pigeon the pigeon 
represents the dead man, the pigeon is a tindalOt 
a dead man of power. A native writes : 

‘ We believe these tindalo to have been once living men ; and 
something that was with them, or with which they had to do, 
has become a thing forbidden, tavibUy and a thing abominable, 
mbuto, to those to whom the tindalo (once a living man) 
belongs ' (Codrington, p. 31 f.). 

That is to say, the pigeon represents the human 
ancestor; the man begat the generations of his 
kindred "before he died and entered into a pigeon. 
The pigeon is not truly an ancestor, nor is it truly 
a totem. The native writer ^oes on to give the 
example of another kindred which avoids the giant 
clam, the traditional ancestor of which haunted a 
certain heach. That ghostly ancestor is repre- 
sented hy the clam on that beach, and a native 
will say that the clam is his ancestor, but without 
meaning more than he means when he says that 
an ancient weapon in a shrine is a dead chief, a 
tindalo^ that is, belongs to him. 

(2) In another of the Solomon Islands, Ulawa, 
not long ago the people would nob eat the fruit 
of the banana, ana had ceased to plant the tree. 
The elder natives would give to the fruit the name 
of a powerful man whom they remembered living, 
and say that they could not eat him, thus account- 
ing for their avoidance of the banana as food. 
The explanation was that this man, before his 
death, announced that after death he would be 
in banana fruit, and that they were not to eat it. 
Soon he would have been an ancestor, the banana 
would be an ancestor, while clearly there was no 
descent from a banana in the belief of the people. 
This, then, is no totem, though it may illustrate 
the origin of totems. 

(3) In the New Hebrides, in Aurora Island, there 
is a family named after the octopus. They do not 
call the octopus their ancestor, and they^ freely eat 
it ; but their connexion with it is so intimate that 
a member of the family would go to the reef with 
a fisherman, call out ms own name, and say that 
he wanted octopus, and then plenty would be taken. 
This, again, seems to approach totemism. 

(4) In the Banks* Islands and New Hebrides, 
however, there is what comes very near to the 
‘individual totem,’ Some men, not all, in Mota 
conceived that they had a peculiar connexion with 
a living creature, or it might be a stone, which 
had been found, either after search or unexpec- 
tedly, in some singular manner. If this was a 
living thing, the life of the man was bound up 
with its life; if an inanimate obiect, the mans 
health depended on its being unbroken and secure. 
A man would say that he had his origin in some- 
thing that had presented itself to him. In Aurora 
also, in the New Hebrides, a woman dreams or 
fancies that there is something— c.o., a coco-nut 
—which has a particular relation to her unborn i 
child, and this the child hereafter must never eat. 

xo. Societies, mysteries, and dances. — (1) 
SQCuties,-^A very conspicuous feature of native 
life in the Torres Islands, Banks’ Islands, and New 
Hebrides is the universal presence in those groups 
of a society, called by some form of the name 
mpwe. There are, or were, certain objects com- 
monly in view which, at first sight, could not fail to 
connect this with the religion of the people. The 
visitor to a village would see platforms built up 
with stones, with high, pointed, shrine-like little 
edifices upon them, within which were the embers 
of a fire below and images in human form above. 
If he hit upon a festival, he would see such images 
carried in the dance. But such appearances show, 
as a matter of fact, nothing else than the presence 
of this society, since they are merely the hearth 
and the emblems of the men of high rank in the 


supwe, an institution which is entirely social, and 
has no religious character. To gain advance and 
distinction in it requires, no doubt, the spiritual 
power of mana, as does every other form of suc- 
cess, and so sacrifices, prayers, and charms are 
used ; and doubtless the supwe is under the sanc- 
tion of tabu. It is also true that a man’s position 
after death is believed to depend in some measure 
on his rank and his liberality in this society. But 
the account of it cannot come under the bead of 
religion. 

(2) Mysteries, — ^A religious character attaches 
much more truly to the mysteries, the mysterious 
secret societies which hold an important place in 
native life in the Solomon Islands and in the JEastem 
groups. The lodges of these societies^ appear to 
visitors to be temples and seats of religious wor- 
ship; the images within them seem to be idols. 
The mysteries are closely fenced by a strict initia- 
tion, and a rigid tabu guards them; to those 
outside the secret and unapproachable retreats the 
mysterious sounds and the appearance of the mem- 
bers in strange disguise convey a truly religious 
awe. In fact, the mysteries are professedly methods 
of communion with the dead, the ghosts which 
are everywhere, more or less, objects of religious 
worship. In the Banks’ Islands the name or the 
mysteries was simply ‘ the Ghosts.’ Yet, although 
within the mysterious precincts the ordinary forms 
of sacrifices and prayers were carried on to gain 
the assistance of the dead and communion with 
them, there was no esoteric article of belief made 
known and no secret form of worship practised. 
There were no forms of worship peculiar to the 
society, no objects of worship of a kind unknown 
to those without. There was no ‘ making of young 
men,’ no initiation without which the native could 
not take his place among his people. The women 
and the children, perhaps, really believed that what 
they saw and heard was ghostly, but many an 
accident betrayed the neighbour m disguise ; and 
the neophyte, when introduced into the sacred 
place, found himself in the company of his fellows 
of daily life. Still, since the presence of the dead 
was professed and believed, and since so much of 
the religion of the Melanesians, particularly in the 
Solomon Islands, was concerned with the ghosts 
of the dead, it is true that these secret societies 
and mysteries belong to the religion of the people. 

(3) Dances, — This is by no means the case with 
dances. AH the societies have their dances, wluoh 
are part of the mysteries, and which it is the first 

i task of the neophyte to learn. But there are dances 
everywhere in the public life of the people which, 
however difficult, all boys and young men desire 
to learn, and have to learn in secret before they 
can perform them at the feasts. The ghosts in 
Hadea in their shadowy life, dance as living mm 
do. V^isltors are too apt to speak of * devil dances ’ 
and ‘devil grounds’; hut ft may he said to be 
certain that dances, as such, have no religious 
or superstitious character in Melanesia. 

II, Creation, cosmogony. — The consciousness 
of the relation of men to a creator is commonly 
accepted as a chief ground of natural religion. 
Consequently, when natives are asked (perliaps 
very imperfectly) who made them and the things 
around them, and they give the name of the 
maker to whom theit ongin is ascribed, they 
are thought to name their creator; and it is 
assumed that this creator is the chief object of 
their worship. Thus Qat, under the name Ikbat, 
was thought at first to be the chief deity at Mota ; 
and the name of the supposed creator has else- 
where been taken as tlie name of God. Bnt 
creation, the making of men and things, is by no 
means a proof of very great power, or a ^und 
for great reverence, among Melanesian peo^e. It 
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may almost be said that relation to a creator has 
no religious influence at all, though ref erence to 
Qat as the maker of men is made in correcting 
children in the Banks’ Island. The existence of 
the -world, as the natives conceived of it, and the 
course of all the great movements of nature, are 
quite independent of that creative power which 
was ascribed to certain spirits. The makers were 
spirits. In the Solomon Islands the belief in 
Kahausihware is characteristic. She was a female 
spirit in the shape of a snake 5 she made men, 
pigs, coco-nuts, fruit-trees, and food in San Cris- 
toval ; death had not yet appeared. There was a 
woman who had a child. The snake strangled the 
child,* the mother chopped the snake in pieces; 
thenceforward all things changed to worse, 
and death began. Bespect is shown to snakes as 
the progeny or representatives of this female spirit, 
hut she cauuot be said to be worshipped. 

In the Banks’ Islands and the New Hebrides, as 
has been stated before, spirits are the principal 
objects of worship, and they are also believed to 
have had much to do with the fashioning of the 
world of man. Yet it must be borne in mmd that 
they are by no means held to be originators ; they 
came themselves into a world existing under cir- 
cumstances such as those in which men now live, 
where there were houses and canoes, weapons and 
ornaments, fruits and gardens. In the Banks’ 
Islands Qat held the highest place. He was born 
the eldest of twelve brothers, who dwelt in a village 
in Vanua Lava* There Qat began to make men, 
pigs, trees, rocks, as the fancy took him, in a land 
which already existed* ^ His chief assistant in his 
work was another spirit (vm) named Marawa 
(‘spider’) ; his brothers envied and thwarted him ; 
vrhen he made a wife for himself, they tried to 
kill him ; he instructed them and played tricks on 
them. There were other spirits in the world when 
he was born, some enemies whom he had to over- 
come. From one of these spirits, dwelling in 
another group, named Night, he bought the night 
to relieve the tedium of perpetual daylight. 
Finally, when the world was settled and furnished, 
he made a canoe in the middle of the island of 
Santa Maria, where now is the great lake, col- 
lected his wife and brothers and living creatures 
into it, and in a flood caused hy a deluge of rain 
was carried out into the sea and disappeared. The 
people believed that the best of everything was 
taken away hy Qat, and looked for nis return. 
Though no longer visible, he still controlled to a 
great extent the forces of nature, and he heard 
and answered the cries of men. In a way the 
natives looked upon him as an ancestor as well 
as their creator, but they were emphatic in their 
assertion that he was never a man himself; he 
was a spirit, a vui, of a nature diflerent from that 
of man ; and, because a spirit, he was master of 
all magic power, and full of that mana which was 
at work in all around. It is, however, scarcely 
ossible to take him very seriously or allow hiip 
ivine rank, even though he is the central figure 
in the ori^ of things and his influence is present 
and effective. In the New Hebrides nearest to 
the Banks’ Islands T^aro takes the place of Qat. 
He is no doubt the Tangaroa of Polynesia. He 
made things as Qat did ; he had his brothers, ten 
of them, and there was another, Supwe, who 
thwarted Tagaro and made things wrong. Tagaro 
also went back to heaven. In other islands 
Supwe appears as the chief of this band of great 
spirits. In Santa Cruz, Lata corresponds, Wt not 
very closely, to Qat and Tagaro, since he also made 
men and animals. 

These greater spirits are named and kncwu as 
individual persons. Besides these, in all the islands 
are spirits iimumerahle and unnamed. These are 


they whose representative form is very often a 
stone, who haunt the places which their presence 
makes sacred, who associate themselves with 
snakes, sharks, birds, and the various things 
through which men can communicate -with them 
and draw from them the spiritual power from 
which comes all manner of success in life, and 
which can be turned to injury as well as succour. 
It may safely be said that these spirits were not 
malignant beings, though they were spiteful at 
times and were willing to do mischief to the 
enemies of their worshippers. The multitude of 
beings who in the Solomon Islands have power 
in storms, rain, drought, calms, and especially in 
the growth of food— >the vigona, Mona, and others — 
seem to belong rather to the order of spirits than 
to that of the ghosts of the dead, and such they 
are acknowledged to be, though the natives speak 
of them as ghosts. 

Thus the world of the Melanesians was populous 
■v\dth living beings, visible and invisible, with men, 
with the ghosts of the dead, with spirits great and 
small; and pervading and surrounding all was a 
power which belonged to all spirits, to the dead 
as such, and to many men ; all these could direct 
it and employ it, and it was everywhere at hand. 
The world so inhabited was hounded to the 
Melanesians hy the circle of the sea which sur- 
rounded the islands which were known to them, a 
circle which varied in place and size according to 
the position of the centre. The old world of the 
Banks’ Islanders did not include the Solomon 
Islands ; that of the Solomon Islanders was a much 
wider world. Wherever the circumference of the 
circle fell the sky was supposed to shut down fast 
upon it. Under this firmament the sun and moon 
made their journeys; and the stars hung in it. 
The heavenly bodies were not thought to be living 
beings, but rather rooks or islands. In the sun and 
moon were inhabitants with wives and families, in 
whom the sun and moon were personified and 
about whom many stories were told; but these 
have no religious character. 

12. Death and after death. — Without some 
belief in a life after death, as well as in a power 
superior to that of living man, it is plain that 
the Melanesian religion could not be such as has 
been described. This implies a belief in a soul 
of man, though what that is they find it difficult 
to explain. They naturally use different words in 
their different languages, and these words convey 
various metaphors, when they are properly under- 
stood, the use of which probably involves a certain 
inconsistency. It may safely be said, however, 
that, whatever word they use, the Melanesians 
mean that there is something essentially belonging 
to man’s nature which carries life to the body, 
which is the seat of thought and intelligence, 
which exercises a power which is not of the body, 
which is invisible, and which, after it has be- 
come separate from the body in death, still has 
an individual existence. It is in a sense a spirit, 
and in some islands is so called; hut it is quite 
distinct from those spiritual beings that never were 
the souls of men and therefore never disembodied. 
The soul can go out of a man in a dream or a 
faint ; it can be drawn out of the body or injured 
in the body by magic or spiteful ghosts or spirits ; 
when finally separated from the body in death it 
becomes a ghost. Such a soul is peculiar to man. 
It is true that, as will he seen in the account of 
Hades, there is something which is like the ghost 
of a pig, of a weapon or ornament, something that 
remains and has a shadowy form ; hut the natives 
will not allow that even a pig, an intelligent and 
important personage with a name, has a soul as a 
man has. 

(I) BzaJth , — ^It was not part of the original nature 
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of men that they should die. In stories the first 
men are represented as changing their skins, as 
snakes cast their slough, and returning to youth 
and strength, until by some accident or folly life 
could no longer he so renewed, and death came in. 
When it came, the way to the abode of the dead 
was opened and men departed to their own place, 
Hades. The funeral rites do not require descrip- 
tion. The disembodied spirit is not thought gener- 
ally willing to depart far from the body which it 
has left or the place in which it has lived ; but, the 
body being buried, or otherwise disposed of, the 
ghost proceeds to its appointed place. 

(2) Hades, — There is a great difference between 
the conception of the Solomon Islanders and that 
of the Banks’ Islanders and New Hebrides people 
with regard to the place where the dead take up 
their abode. In the Eastern Islands Hades is in 
the under world ; in the Solomon Islands the dead, 
though there is an under \vorld, depart to islands 
and parts of islands belonging to their own group, 
and from Florida they were conveyed in a ghostly 
canoe, a ^ship of the dead.’ In all parts of 
Melanesia alike the condition of the dead in these 
abodes is an empty continuation of the worldly 
life ; in all parts the ghostly life is not believed to 
be eternal, except in so far as the native imagi- 
nation has failed to follow their existence with 
any measure of time. But, though the dead con- 
gregate in Hades, they still haunt and frequent 
thenomes of their lifetime, are active among the 
living, and, as has been shown, in the Solomon 
Islands the religion of the living is mainly con- 
cerned with the worship of the dead. In these 
islands the weapons, ornaments, and money of a 
man of consequence are buried with him or placed 
on his grave, Whether these decorate the dead 
or serve his use in Hades is uncertain. It is as 
when a dead man’s fruit-trees are cut down, as 
they say, as a mark of respect ; he ate of them, 
it IS said, while he was alive, he will never eat 
again, and no one else shall have them. 

The notion is general that the ghost does not at 
first realize its position, or move with strength in 
its new abode ; and this condition depends to some 
extent on the period of the decay of the body ; 
when that is gone, the ghost is active. It is to 
expedite this activity that in some parts the corpse 
is burned. 

While in a general way the ghosts of the dead 
pass to their Hades above ground, there are some 
which have their principal abode in the sea. 
Before his death a man may declare his purpose 
of taking up his abode in a sea-bird or a shark, 
or the dead body may be sunk into the sea and 
not buried. These sea-ghosts have a great hold 
on the imamnation of the natives of San Cristoval 
and the adjacent islands, and were frequently 
represented in their carvings and paintings. They 
appear as if made up of fishes, and fish are the 
spears and arrows with which they shoot toease 
into the living. 

In Santa Cruz the dead, though thw haunt the 
villages, go into the ^eat volcano Tamami and 
pass below. In the Banks’ Islands the common 
Hades has many entrances ,* in this they have 
villages in ivhich they dwell as on earth, but in an 
empty life. The ghosts hang about their graves 
for a time, and it is not desired that they should 
remain, though at the death-feasts they have a 
portion thrown for them. The great man goes 
down to Panoi with his ornaments, that is, with 
an unsubstantial ajDpearance of them. In the 
Northern New Hebrides there are passages to 
Hades at the ends of the islands, the northern or 
southern points, by which ghosts go down, and 
also return. In Lepers’ Island the descent is by a 
lake which fills an ancient crater. Living persons 


in all these islands have gone down to see their 
dead friends ^ they have seen the houses, the 
trees with red leaves, and the flowers, have heard 
the songs and dances, and have been warned not 
to eat the food of the ghosts. 

(3) Rewards and pnnislvments, — There remains 
the important question whether the condition of 
the dead is affected by the character of the living 
man ; whether the dead are happier or less happy, 
in better or in worse condition, according as they 
have been, in native estimation, good men or bad 
on earth. 

{a) Solomon Islands , — It cannot be said that in 
these islands the moral quality of men’s lives affects 
their condition after death. When the canoe of 
the dead took the ghosts of Florida across to the 
neighbouring island of Guadalcanar, they found a 
ghost of worship, a iindalo, with a rod which he 
thrust into the cartilage of their noses to prove 
whether they were duly pierced. Those who 
passed this test had a good path which they could 
follow to the abodes of the dead j those who failed 
had to make their way as best they could with 
pain and difficulty. In Ysabel they present them- 
selves to ^ the master of their Hades at a pool, 
across which lies the narrow trunk of a tree. They 
show their hands; those who have the mark of 
the frigate-bird cut in them are allowed to pass ; 
those who have not the mark are thrown from the 
trunk into the gulf beneath anc^erish. 

(6) BanTcd Islands and New Hebrides , — In these 
islands there is something which approximates to 
a judgment of a moral kind. It is true that, as a 
man’s rank in the world has depended very much 
upon the number of the pigs he has slain for feasts, 
so the ghost fares badly who has not so done his 
duty by society. So in Pentecost Island, when the 
ghosts leap into the sea to go below, there is a 
shark waitmg w’^hich will bite off the nose of a man 
who has not killed pigs ; and in Aurora a fierce 
pig is ready to devour the ghost of a man who has 
not planted the tree that supplies material for 
the mats which are so highly valued. But there 
is a kind of judgment, a discrimination between 
good and bad, which has a moral character, and is, 
perhaps, well worthy of remark. Thns in the 
Banks’ Islands it was believed that there was a 
good Hades and a bad. If one man had killed 
another by treachery or witchcraft, he would find 
himself opposed at the place of descent by the ghost 
of the man whom he had wronged ; he dreaded 
the path which led to the had place, and wandered 
on the earth. If a man had been slain in fair 
battle, his ghost would not withstand the ghost of 
the man who slew him. The bad, th^ said, were 
not admitted to the true Panoi, the Hades where 
there were flowers, though but shadows, and the 
empty semblance of social life. But who was the 
evil man ? It was answered, * One who killed an- 
other without cause or by charms, a thief, a liar, 
an adulterer.’ Such in their Hades quarrel and are 
miserable; they haunt the living and do them 
what harm they can. The others, who lived as 
they ought to five, abide at least in harmony in 
Panoi after death. 

It is very likely that Hiese notions of sometliing 
like retribution in the under world have not 
entered very deeply into the native mind, and are 
not generally mitertained. But that such beliefs 
shotad have Deen received at all is enough to show 
that their sense of right and wrong has been carried 
by Melanesians into their prospect of a future state, 
a view which can hardly have failed to have some- 
thing of a religious tendency, even if it cannot be 
said to prove in itself tlie existence of a religion 
which these islanders undoubtedly possess. 

LrrJSRATCaii. — J. Lubbock^ Th^ Orwm of OioiUMticmy 
London, rS70; E. B. Tylor, PC?*, do. 190$; A. W. Murray, 
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Missions in Western Polynesia, do. 1862 ; R, Steel, _ The JNsw 
Hebrides and. Christian Misnons^ do. 1880 , J. Ing'lis, In the 
New Hebrides, do. 1836 ; G. Turner, Samoa, do. 1884 ; C, M. 
Woodford, A Naturalist among the Head-Hunters, Solomon 
Islands, 1S86-88, do. 1890; H. H. Romilly, The Western Pacifie 
and New Guinea, do 1886; H. B. Guppy, The Solomon 
Islands and their Natives, do. 1887 ; R. If. Codringrton, The 
Melanesians . their Anthropology and Folklore, Oxford, 1891. 

E. H. CODBINGTOlir. 

MELETIANISM.— There were two Meletian 
schisms, each having considerable influence on the 
fortunes of the Arian controversy. The earlier 
took its name from the Meletius who was bishop 
of Lycopolis in Egypt ; the later from the Meletius 
who was consecrated bishop of Antioch in A.D. 
360. 

I. The^ Meletian schism in Egypt. — NLeX’^rios 
(Epiphanius) or MeX/rtos (Athanasius) was bishop 
of Lycopolis in Egypt, and his dispute with Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, led to a schism which re- 
ceived attention at the Council of Nicsea. Accord- 
ing to Athanasius {Apol. c. Arianos, 59), Meletius 
was condemned about A.I). 305 or 306, so that the 
quarrel was already of long standing when the 
Council assembled. The origin of it is extremely 
obscure. As Hefele points out {Councils ^ Eng. tr., 
i. 343 fll), there are three separate accounts : (1) in 
documents discovered by Maflaei and published in 
M. J. Routh, Mehqui(B Sacrce^ Oxford, 1814-18, 
iv. ; (2) xn the writings of Athanasius ; (3) in Epi- 
phaniua. All these differ in their details as to the 
origin of the schism. The first of the three docu- 
ments preserved in Bouth is a letter of certain 
Christians in prison who were afterwards martyred 
by Diocletian (Bus. EJE viii. 10). It is supposed 
that the actual writer of the letter was Phileas, 
bishop of Thmms. Meletius is addressed as a 
fellow-minister {commhiisterf the document being 
preserved in Latin), so that the schism has evi- 
dently not yet begun, and he is blamed for ordain- 
ing clergy in strange dioceses, without the consent 
of his fellow-bishops or even of Peter of Alexandria. 
The second document is a note, added by an anony- 
mous hand, to say that after the martyrdom of 
the bishop Meletius had gone to Alexandria and 
found two discontented men, Arius and Isidore, and 
proceeded to excommunicate the visitors (^repto- 
devTul) appointed by Peter, who thereupon wrote 
the letter which makes the third of our documents, 
to the people of Alexandria, biddiim them to avoid 
all communion with Meletius. fcom this very 
early and contemporary evidence we learn that 
Meletius’s offence was that of trespassing on the 
rights of Peter and the other bishops by conferring 
orders out of his own diocese. It is to be noticed 
that these irregularities took place before the 
deposition of Meletius. Athanasius says nothing 
about the irregular ordinations. In Ms Apology 
against the Arians (ch. 59) he gives as the cause 
of the deposition of Meletius that he had been 
guilty of many offences, particularly of having 
sacrificed to idols and of having calumniated the 
bishops of Alexandria, Peter, AcMUas, and Alex- 
ander (ch. 11). In his Letter to the Bishops of 
and Libya he asserts (ch. 22) that the 
Meletians were declared schismatics fiity-six years 
before, and that the Arians thirty-six years ago 
were convicted of heresy. Socrates {EmL 6) gives 
practically the same account as Athanasius, and 
^y, as Hefele suggests, have copied from him. 
The third version of the origin of the schism, how- 
ever, differs materially from those which we have 
hEherto ^considered. It is given by Epiphanius 
Ixviii.), and printed in Eouth (iv. 105). 
Meletius, says this writer, was a perfectly oi*thodox 
bishop. Indeed, he credits him with naving ac- 
jysed Arius to Alexander, with whom Meletius, 
^ough a schismatical bishop, was on good terms. 
The real cause of the dispute was, according 
to Epiphanius, the^ question of the treatment 


of the lapsed. But Epiphanius’s account, as Hefele 
shows, is full of inaccuracies, and contradicts the 
earliest evidence, as when, e.g,, he makes Meletius 
a fellow-prisoner with Peter. But he may have 
been correct as to the underlying cause of the 
schism, Meletius being, like Kovatian at Borne 
and the Donatists in .^ica, the representative of 
the severe disciplinarians. Epiphanius had, more- 
over, special Icnowledge of the Meletians from their 
schism having spread to his native place, Eleu- 
theropolis. Perhaps because of his doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, Meletius and Ms party were treated very 
leniently by the Council of Nicsea. It may be that 
canon 6, affirming the authority of the bishop of 
Alexandria, was directed against them ; but in the 
synodal letter (Soc. EE i. 9) Meletius was not per- 
mitted to ordain or appoint clerics any more, and 
those whom he had ordained were to be admitted to 
the Church {javcTLiccoT^ptiL x^f-porovlg.) and to rank below 
the clergy ordained by Peter and his successors. 
Athanasius was much troubled by those schis- 
matics who joined his opponents; and from their 
ranks came Ms bitter enemies, the xmest Ischyras, 
Arsenins, and many others. Athanasius bitterly 
regretted the decision of Nicaea in this matter 
{Apol. c. Arianosy 71 f., where a list of the followers 
of Meletius is given). The schism lasted down to 
the middle of the 6th century (Soc. EE i, 8). 

IiITEiratukb. — B esides the historians and Athanasius, C. J. 
Hefele, A History of the Christian Councils, Eng tr., i,2, 
Edinburgh, 1894, p 341 ff, ; A. P Stanley, Lectures on the MiS' 
tory of the Eastern Church, London, 1884; H. M Gwatkin, 
Studies of Arianiam^, Cambridge, 1900, H. Achelis, art. 

‘ Meletius von LykopoUs,’ in PREK 


2 . The Meletian schism at Antioch. — ^The im- 
portance of the disputed episcopal succession at 
Antioch is due to the fact that it hindered the 
good understanding between the Koman and Alex- 
andrian Churches and those Asiatic Christians 
who, though at heart orthodox, were less uncom- 
promisingly Nicene than many of the Athanasian 
party. The dispute, which lasted for more than 
fifty years, ranged the great saints and Fathers 
of the later years of the 4th cent, in opposite 
camps. Against St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, St. Flavian of Antioch, and St. John 
Chrysostom were opposed St. Damasus of Borne, 
St. Ambrose of Milan, St. Peter of Alexandria, 
and, much against his will, St. Athanasius him- 
self. The merits of the controversy are perhaps 
as evenly distributed as the names on either side. 
To understand it aright it is necessary to trace the 
divisions of the patriarchal Church of Antioch 
from the days of the Nicene Council. Eustathius, 
the bishop, who had been one of the foremost 
champions of the accepted creed, was the first to 
suffer in its cause, being deprived of Ms see in A.D. 
330, though not without a serious tumult in the 
city, owing to the machinations of Eusebius of 
Caesarea and the ^conservative* faction. The see 
of Antioch was now filled by prelates who were hos- 
tile to the Nicene formula — Eulalius, Euphronius, 
Flacillus, Stephen, and Leontius, the last of whom, 
by prudently concealing his real opinions on vexed 
questions, preserved ^ace till Ms death in 367. 
He was succeeded by Eudoxius, ‘ the wopst of all 
the ^ians,* who was installed as bishop of Con- 
stantinople in A,D. 360. It now became necessary 
to provide a successor at Antioch, and Meletius 
was chosen, being supposed to be a man of peace 
in accord with the party in power (F. Cavallera, 
Le Schisme dAntioche, p. 72, note). In his ser- 
mon, however, on Pr 8^® he declared himself on 
the side of the Nicenes (Epipli. Ecer. Ixxiii.), 
and was at once deposed and exiled, and Euzoius 
put in his place. Thus Meletius, once the Arian 
nominee, had become a Catholic confessor. Since 
the deposition of Eustathius, the faithful Nicene 
remnant had remained apart imder the care of the 
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priest Patilinus, and did not enjoy the prospect 
of communicating with the followers of Meletius, 
who, unlike them, had not borne the burden of the 
contest. The party of Paulinus, however, was 
not considerable — perhaps its insignificance induced 
Euzoius, who is said to have had a regard for its 
leader, to allow it the use of a small church. 
Meletius’s party, on the other hand, was numerous 
and increasing owing to the popularity of the 
bishop, and it seemed probable that under him 
the Cfatholics would ultimately be united. In 362 
Athanasius held the small but important Council 
of Alexandria (see AniAi^iSM, vol. i. p. 780). A 
synodal letter, the Tomus ad AntiochenoSi was sent 
to Antioch by the hands of the bishop Eusebius of 
Vercelli, who had attended the Council; but on 
his arrival he found that his companion in exile, 
Lucifer, bishop of Oaliaris in Sardinia, had taken 
upon himself to consecrate Paulmus bishop of the 
old Nicene party at Antioch. As far as Antioch was 
concerned, the schism was unimportant. Meletius 
was universally beloved, and his moderation in 
regard to the points at issue in the controversy 
was more in consonance with Asiatic and Syrian 
Christianity than the uncompromising attitude of 
Alexandria and the West. Nov was Athanasius 
averse to a settlement, which let bygones be by- 
gones, and allowed the good work done by Hilary 
of Poictiers in reconciling the bishops of Asia 
Minor to the Nicene Creed to hear fruit. But, not 
wishing to disavow Lucifer, the bishop of Alex- 
andria recognized Paulinus, as did also the Koraan 
see. The dispute had now reached a stage at 
which principles were involved not unlike those 
which made the unhappy Lonatist schism so in- 
curable in Africa — the difference being that the 
Donatists (g[,v.) rejected bishops who had been 
unfaithful in regard to heathenism, and the Eus- 
tathians of Antioch those who had once been 
infected with heresy. The Koman see under 
Damasus declared unhesitatingly for Paulinus ; hut 
throughout the East Meletius was regarded as the 
champion of orthodoxy ; and he was a sufferer 
under Valens for his adherence to the Nicene 
Greed. The Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the 
two Gregorys, were devoted to Meletius, and John 
Chrysostom belonged to his church and was first 
ordained reader and afterwards deacon by him. 
The schism at Antioch embittered the life of St. 
Basil, who in vain appealed to Athanasius to re- 
cognize Meletius, and was seriously troubled by 
the uncompromising support which Hamasus gave 
to Paulinus. Things were further complicatea by 
Apollinaris, the famous bishop of Laodicea, who, 
though condemned for his erroneous opinions, is re- 
cognized not only as a defender of Nicene theology, 
but also as one of the profoundest thinkers of his 
time (see Apollihabism). Among his friends was 
the presbyter Vitalixis, who had be^ made priest 
by Meletius, but was ultimately consecrated by 
Apollinaris as rival bishop to Paulinus (o. 876}. 
Thus, including the Arians, the Church of Antioch 
was now divided into four parties, the three Nicene 
bishops being Meletius, Paulinus, and Titalius. 
Strangely enough, not a shadow of suspicion rested 
on any one of these three rivals in regard to 
character. Meletius and Paulinus were both re- 
cognized as saints, while, de^ite the suspicious 
orthodoxy of his consecrator, Vitalina was highly 
respected by the most honoured churchmen of the 
day. Some hope of ending the schism was given 
when the six leading presbyters of the Church 
agreed to recognize either Meletius ox Paulinus, 
if one survived the other. In 381 Meletius was 
at Constantinople, taking a leading part in the 
Second General Council. This Council was 
destined to affirm the creed of Nicsea and reunite 
the Church, though it proved unable to bring 


peace to the distracted community at Antioch. 
Meletius died during the Council ; and, for some 
unexplained reason, Flavian* one of the six presby- 
ters who had agreed to recognize Paulinus if he 
survived, consented to he consecrated successor to 
Meletius. His action appears on the face of it in- 
defensible ; bat, as he proved a remarkably saintly 
bishop, there may be some extenuating circum- 
stances for his conduct of which we are not aware. 
The appointment of Flavian was one of the reasons 
for the Itoman see’s regarding the Council of Con- 
stantinople with disfavour, Paulinus was sup- 
ported by the bishops of Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Arabia, whilst Palestine, Syria, and Pjficenicia ad- 
hered to Flavian. Theodosius recognized Flavian, 
and, when the serious affair of the statues was 
causing anxiety in the city, it was he as its bishop 
who pleaded the cause of the people at Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 387). Paulinus died in 388 ; and before 
his death he consecrated Evagrius in his place— 
a most uncanonical proceeding. The Westerners 
seem to have supported the claims of Evagrius, 
and Ambrose urged Theodosius to compel Flavian 
to come to Italy and submit his claims to the 
decision of the Church there ; Theophilus of 
Alexandria was naturally opposed to him, as 
were Epiphanius and Jerome. When, however, 
Evagrius died, no rival bishop was consecrated. 
On Chiysostom’s appointment to Constantinople 
(398) he managed to heal the schism so far as 
Alexandria and Borne were concerned ; and Flavian 
placed the names of his two rivals— Paulinus and 
Evagrius — on the diptychs of the Church. The 
Eustathians continued to hold separate meetings 
till the time of Alexander (414-416), who healed 
the schism by an act of Christian courtesy, visiting 
the Eustathian church on Easter day and being 
accorded a hearty welcome by the congregation. 
The schism was finally ended when Kalandion, 
patriarch of Antioch {481-486), brought back the 
relics of Eustathius. The schism of Antioch would 
he no more than a somewhat dull chapter in ecclesi- 
astical history were it not for the underlying 
causes, indispensable for the right understanding 
of the intricate questions which make the religious 
divisions of the East so complicated. As has been 
indicated, there was a sin^ar absence of bad feel- 
ing and, we may add, of bad motives. We hear 
nothing of the disorder and even crimes which 
mark the course of the Lonatist schism. But 
throughout we can see how incompatible were the 
ideals of the great patriarchates of Borne and 
Egypt with those of the East. Meletius, Flavian, 
John Chrysostom, and Nestorius, the ^eat Antio- 
chenes, all felt the encroachments of the bishon of 
Alexandria supported— except in the case of Cto- 
sostom— by Borne. What has been called the 
Meletian schism was a foreshadowing of troubles 
to come which rent the Cnaurch asunder, and it is 
a phase hi the long struggle between the rival 
theologies of Alexandria and Antioch, which dstc^ 
from the days of Origen# 


IfWiuuTUJUB.— EasebhiSi Vita CJowt. ML 0iN52 ; Eufiaus, 
JSrjffl. ; PhilostojTrias»Bi?v. ; Socrates, Soaomen, 

Iv.-vL } Theodorefc^ BB il-v. ; Epibhauitia, jBTasr. bcxiiL ; 
Basil, Bm* 66, 120, ZX4. 258 1 Ambrose, Mpp. 1244, 66 ; Jerome, 
Bpp, 16, 10 ; Greg. Nas., Bp. 240, u, ll 1614-1624 ; 

Cbo^ostom, oo Me|eto and Unstatblus ; C. J. 

Hefele, EUt. ojf the etf th« Cfmrek, tr., ii^, 

Edinburgh, 1896, pp. 276, 278, 840, 378, etc. ; H. M. Gwatkin, 
Studies 0 / Ariantim^t Oambridere, 190(^ p. 21117.; A. Har- 
nack, Lehrbtich der BogmeTigesiihiahie^, tdpjrfg, 1894, Eng. fer., 
Bist of Domrwt, London. 1894-99. Ir. <esp p. 89 tt.); F. 
Cavallera, Be Schisme d'Antioche^ Paris, 1906. 
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MEMORY.— I. Use of the tertn* — (a) The 
term ‘memory* can be used in a wide biological 
sense to signify retention of the effects of stimula- 
tion. In mis sense it is regarded by some writers 
as a fundamental attribute of living matter— a view 
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which was put forward by Ewald Heriug in 1870, 
in a paper read before the Imperial Academy of 
Science at Vienna, ‘ On Memory as the Universal 
Function of Organissed Matter. Wherever there 
is life with growth and development, there memory 
must be predicated, since each new process is the 
outcome of the old and implies its retention. 

Memory is a faculty not only of our conscious states, but also, 
and much more so, of our unconscious ones. . . . Our ideas do not 
exist continuously as ideas ; what is continuous is the special 
disposition of nerve substance in virtue of which this substance 
gives out to-day the same sound which it gave yesterday, if it 
IS properly struck. . , . The reproductions of organic processes, 
brought about by means of the memory of the nervous system, 
enter but partly withm the domain of consciousness, remaining 
unperceived m other and not less important respects. . . . 
The memory of the so-called sympathetic ganglionic system is 
no less rich than that of the brain and spinal marrow. ... A 
muscle becomes stronger the more we use it. , . , After each 
individual action it becomes more capable, more disposed 
towards the same kind of work, and has a greater aptitude for 
repeticioi. oZ tne same organic processes. It gains also in 
weight, for it assimilates more matter than when constantly at 
rest. We have here . . . the same power of reproduction 
which we encountered when we were dealing with nerve sub- 
stance, . . . This growth and multiplication of cells is only a 
special phase of those manifold functions which characterize 
organized matter, , . . Reproduction of performance, therefore, 
manifests itself to us as reproduction of the cells themselves, as 
may be seen most plainly in the case of plants, whose chief 
work consists in growth, whereas with animal organism other 
faculties greatly preponderate ' i 

Hering states the doctrine of the heredity of 
acquired characteristics with great simplicity. 

* We have ample evidence of the fact that characteristics of 
an organism may descend to offspring which the organism did 
not inherit, but which it acquired owing to the special circum- 
stances under which it lived. . . . What is the descent of 
special peculiarities but a reproduction on the part of organized 
matter of processes in which it once took part as a germ in the 
germ-containing organs of its parent, and of which it seems 
still to retain a recollection that reappears when time and 
occasion serve 

For Hering the marvels of instinct are but the 
marvels of habit handed on from generation to 
generation. 

* He who marvels at the skill with which the spider weaves 
her web should bear in mind that she did not learn her art all 
on a sudden, but that innumerable generations of spiders 
acquired it toilsomely and step by step.’ 3 

Samuel Butler, in Life and Eahit (1877), set 
forth the same doctrine, although he was at that 
time ignorant of Hering’s paper. Into a later 
book, entitled Unconscious Memory, he incorpor- 
ated a translation of the German lecture. 

At the present day a similar view of memory is 
presented hy such biologists as Francis Darwin, 
K. Semon, and H. S. Jennings. It shordd be 
noticed that in such a biological doctrine of memory 
there is no necessary reference to consciousness. 
The structural development and behaviour of plants 
and animals may testify to memory in this wide 
sense without thereby giving evidence of conscious- 
ness. 

(b) In a psychological use of the term such a 
reference is essential. As generally understood in 
psychology, memory denotes the retention of ex- 
perience, and its subsequent reproduction with the 
consciousness that it helots to the past. To re- 
member is to refer back. The distinction between 
memory as a conscious experience and memory as 
a biological fact has been emphasized by H. Bergson 
in his distinction between the memory which 
imagines and the memory which repeats. All our 
bodily habits are memory in the latter sense, but 
not necessarily in the former. Acquired skill im- 
plies practice with the retention of past progress, 
but in the exercise of skill there need not be any 
conscious reference to those past exercises whereby 
tills skill was acquired. Both forms of memory 
may be combined when performed habit or acquired 
skill IS guided on any occasion by a conscious re- 
ference hack to past efforts, successes, and failures. 
For Beigson the relation of the two forms of memory 

1 Ap. S. BuUer, Unawwctotw Jfemorv, pp. 109, 116, 117 f. 

3 Th pp. 118, 122. 3 lb, p. 129 


portrays the relation of body to soul; each may 
enter into the service of the other. 

‘The bodily meinory, made up of the sum of the seneori- 
motor systems organized by habit, is then a quasi-instantaneous 
memory to which the true memory of the past serves as base 
. . . the memory of the past offers to the sensori-inotor 
mechanisms all the recollections capable of guiding them in 
their task and of giving to the motor reaction the direction 
suggested by the lessons of experience. . , . But, on the other 
hand, the sensori-motor apparatus furnish to ineffective, that 
is unoonseious, mem ones, ^ the means of taking on a body, of 
materializing themselves, in short, of becoming present. For, 
that a recollection should reappear in consciousness, it is 
necessary that it should descend from the heights of pure 
memory down to the precise point where action is taking 
place.’ 1 

James Ward would subscribe to the biological 
doctrine of memory, but finds it meaningless save 
as interpreted in terms of the psychological. 

‘Nay, the hare term “retention” itself, and all cognate 
terms, such as “ trace ” or “ residuum,” are meaningless unless 
some present circumstance can be related to the past ; thus 
they presuppose memory. The analogy of inscribed records is 
a favourite resort of those who strive to elucidate the nature of 
memory by physical imagery ; we find it again and again m 
Locke, for example. Such an analogy is about on a par with 
that between the eye and a telescope — ^the one is a natural, the 
other an artificial, organ or instrument of vision ; hut neither 
will explain seeing as a psychological fact.’ 2 ‘Records or 
memoranda alone are not memory, for they presuppose it. 
They may consist of physical traces ; but memory, even when 
called “unconscious,” suggests mind ; . . . the mnemic theory 
then, if it is to be worth anything, seems to me clearly to require 
not merely physical records or “ engrams,” but living experience 
or tradition.’ s 

^ (c) ‘ Memory ’ may be used to denote the reten- 
tion of past experience without reference to the 
explicit reproduction of such experience. The 
essential difference of this use of the term from 
the biological use lies in the word ^experience’ 
with its implication of mental processes. Writers 
on p^chiatry, such as Morton Prince, S, Freud, 
and C. G. Jung, use the term ‘ memory ’ for the in- 
fiuence of past on present experience, whether the 
subject is conscious of such influence or not. 

* When we conceive of memory as a process we have in mmd 
the whole mechanism through the working of which this past 
experience is registered, conserved and reproduced, whether 
such reproduction be in consciousness or below the surface of 
consciousness.' ^ 

In this sense all perception and all behaviour in- 
volve naemory. Not only so, but these writers 
would include in their reference past experience of 
which the individual took no conscious note. 
Sensations received, and actions performed, with 
no consciousness of their occurrence, are said to be 
remembered and to he of great importance in 
determining future experience. 

{d) As usually interpreted, memory belongs to 
cognition, but, inasmuch as all experience cannot 
be reduced to processes of co^ition, so, it may be 
urged, neither can the retention and reproduction 
of experience. Such a theory requires that the 
emotional aspect of experience, feeling-tone, and 
conation be reproduced in memory as emotion, as 
feeling- tone, and as conation. Just as these aspects 
of consciousness are never experienced alone ‘in 
ahstracto ’ but always in a concrete whole of experi- 
ence, so they will never be reproduced ‘in abstracto,’ 
but in a concrete whole with an idea or with an 
object of sense-perception in this or that action. 
In this article memory will be treated as implying 
the retention of past experience and the explicit 
reproduction of such experience in the form of 
ideas, 

2 . Reproduction of ideas.-— It is a disputed point 
whether ideas of past experience ever anse spon- 
taneously in consciousness or are always suggested 
hy the datum of present consciousness. ^ Evidence 
in favour of the former view is found in the ex- 
perimental work of G. E. Muller and F. Schumann, 
A. Binet, and other experimental psychologists, 

1 Bergson, Matter and Memory ^ p. 197. 

2 Ward, Natv/ralism, and Agnosticiem^j London, 1903, li, 167. 

3 Ward, Eteredity and Memory, p, 56 f 

* Morton Prince, The Unco7i8Ctous, p 2. 
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The latter view certainly represents the commoner 
form of memory. The attempt to classify the re- 
lation in which the suggested idea stood to the 
present consciousness gave rise to the ‘laws of 
association.’ The types of relationship, contiguity 
in time and place, similarity and contrast, were 
erected into principles of explanation. The present 
datum X was said to suggest the past experience y 
because pieviously x and ^ had been contiguous in 
time or place, or because they were similar, or, 
again, because they contrasted—three very different 
lines of explanation (see art. Association). Modem 
writers seek to find an explanation for this associa- 
tion of past and present in the direct and indirect 
connexions of experience brought about through 
our purposeful activities. Association is hut a 
special form of the bonds existing between different 
moments of experience in virtue of the organization 
of experience into systems. Direct or indirect 
participation in some common system or whole 
constitutes the bond of union which enables a 
present datum to suggest past experience. The 
laws for the organization of experience, for the 
formation of spatial wholes, temporal wholes, trains 
of perception, trains of ideas, systems of conduct, 
are the ultimate principles of association.^ The 
conditions which determine the actual line of 
association followed on any given occasion are of 
two kinds — those which relate to the whole in 
which the present datum and a particular past ex- 
perience participate, and those which relate to the 
special circumstances of the present moment of 
suggestion. 

A whole which is closely organized will form a 
stronger basis for association than one which is 
loosely organized or which lacks a definite principle. 

A whole which has occurred repeatedly or recently 
is more influential than one which is of rare or long 
past occurrence. Experimental investigations have 
served to demonstrate the efficacy of close organiza- 
tion, intrinsic interest, repetition, and recency in 
determining suggestion. As illustrative of the influ- 
ence of close organization one may cite H. Ebbmg- 
haus’s work with nonsense syllables.^ The only 
principle for organization was the spatial arrange- 
ment and time seq^uence of a string of syllables — 
6.^., duk, 111, hap, pom, etc.— memorized by read- 
ing aloud. Any interference with the spatial and 
temporal organization of the series rendered re- 
memorizing of the same syllables slower, and the 
difficulty of rememorizing the syllables was in pro- 
portion to the degree to which the original spatial 
and temporal organization was disturbed. As 
compared with a whole which has meaning-— e.gr., 
a passage of prose or verse — these strings of non- 
sense syllables are more difficult to memorize, a 
fact which illustrates the influence of an intrinsio 
interest as a basis of organization. The work of 
L. Steffens and P. Ephrussi has emphasized the im- 
portance of attention with respect to the basis of 
organization. It has proved more economical to 
memorize material by repeating it as a whole than 
to memorize it piecemeal, provided the material is 
such as can be attended to without undue difficul ty. 
Continuity of interest is preserved by this so-called 
‘global’ method, whereas it is destroyed by the 
artificial sections of the ‘partial’ or piecemeal 
learning. The value of rhythm in organizing a 
sequence of experiences has be^ shown by Muller 
and Schumann, and is a commonplace of school 
practice. The influence of repetition in reader- 
ing suggestion certain and swift is iUustrated by 
Muller and Schumann’s researches. Expenmentai 
work by HUller and A. Pilzecker demonstrated 
the effect of recency in determining which of 
two postible lines of association suggestion should 
follow. . . - 

Of the conditions relating to the moment of 


suggestion, two seem to he predominant — the 
emotional attitude of the individual, and the trend 
of his ideas. The influence of the first on the line 
of association is demonstrated by the emotional 
congruity between the attitude or the present and 
that of the experience recalled ; in a Micawber-like 
mood we forget failures and recall only ambitions 
and achievements. The importance or the trend 
of present consciousness has been shown in much 
recent work. An investigation bj H. J. Watt 
brought out the control over association exercised 
by the AufqahQ^ or task, before the mind at the 
moment. On the relevance or irrelevance of the 
reproduced idea depends very largely the^ service- 
ableneas of our memoiy in any given difficulty. 
Appositeness for the purpose of the present moment, 
for what W. James termed * the topic ’ of the stream 
of thought, will give one line of association the 
advantage over another. 

A question which has become important for 
psychology is dissociation. Some writers hold that, 
just as experience becomes organized into wholes 
and these wholes are interrelated one with another 
in still larger organizations, so also there takes place 
the opposite process, viz. dissociation. Through 
dissociation certain episodes of past experience or 
certain aspects of that experience drop out of a 
given organization ; such episodes cannot then be 
reproduced ; no suggestion of normal consciousness 
can connect itself with the dissociated contents of 
past experience. The theory is of great importance 
to psychopathology in its bearing on the amnesia 
of hypnosis and hysteria and on multiple person- 
ality. The process whereby the insulation of non- 
suggestible memories is brought about is def'Cribed 
differently by different writers. Dissociation is 
the line of description followed by Morton Prince ; 
repression (without the implication of dissociation) 
in virtue of some pain value is the line of descrip- 
tion followed by the Ereudian school. 

3, Obliviscence and remimscence.— The failure 
of reproduction, whatever may be the view taken 
as to disintegration, is by no means the same 
psychical fact as failure of retention ; inability to 
recall does not in itself prove obliviscence or the 
decay of past experience. AVhether there can be 
total obliviscence, whether any experience can 
cease to be inftuential in mental life, may be open 
to dispute. Certainly it would seem that many 
experiences cease to be retained as explicit ideas. 
In the absence of any interest to organize items of 
experience obliviscence would be the natural fading 
out of processes which had fulfilled their function. 
Ebbiu^aus’a experiments with nonsense syllables, 
already referred to, furnished a typical curve of 
the rate of forgetting such items. The prinmple 
of organization was mere spatial and temporal 
contiguity 5 no interest gave value to the senes of 
syllables or rendered one syllable of greater worth 
than another. Ebbinghaua’s curve shows that 


after an interval of twenty minutes per cent 
of any series learnt was forgotten, after an interval 
of an hour 55*8 per cent was forgotten, after 
twenty-four hours 66*3 per cent, after six days 74*6 
per cent, after thirty-one days 78*9 per cent. The 
fading away of the processes is rapid at first and 
very gradual afterwards. Experimental work, how- 
ever, would also seem to indicate that experience 
does not necessarily begin to fade from the moment 
when it ceases to be ‘ present ’ experience. On the 
contrary, there is a certain amount of evidence 
that processes ripen or mature, the reproduction 
of past experience being clearer or fuller after 
some short lapse of time than immediately after 
the origmai occurrence. Some of the experimental 
work of A, Jost suggested this, and recent work 
with school-children has brought out the same 
feature. Thus, if the amount of ballad poetry 
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which children aged 12 can reproduce correctly im- 
mediately after learning be represented by 100, the 
amount which they can reproduce forty-eight hours 
later without any further learning will be 110. A 
similar increase in content reproduced is found in 
other kinds of school material. In the case of non- 
sense syllables, although forty-eight hours later 
some syllables can he reproduced which have not 
been remembered immediately after learning, the 
total amount reproduced is less. This tendency 
for ‘ reminiscence/ as it has been termed, is more 
marked in children than in adults. The greater 
organization of adult consciousness would enable 
any experience to attain its full value and associa- 
tion speedily, and, when reproduced, it is already 
developed, and henceforward decay rather than 
growth will be its life*history. In the case of the 
less organized experience of the child it may well 
he otherwise. The meaning and association of an 
experience would develop more slowly, and might 
he incomplete when the demand for reproduction 
followed at once upon its first reception. 

4. Function of imagery.^ — Past experience repro- 
duced as ideas depends very largely upon imagery. 
Imagery is of the same character as sense experi- 
ence-visual, auditory, tactual, motor, etc. Fran- 
cis Galton proposed grouping individuals into 
classes according to the kind of imagery used in 
reproduction — e.y., an audile, one who reproduced 
ast experience in terms of auditory imagery, 
eard words descriptive of the facts recalled. Most 
people were said to belong to a mixed type, i.e, to 
use all varieties of imagery. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the kind of imagery used, even by a so- 
called audile or a visualizer, depends very largely 
upon the idea reproduced and the purpose for which 
it is reproduced. The fragmentary character of 
images, their instability and lack of localization 
as compared with sense presentations, has always 
been recognized. The schematic and symbolic 
character of imagery with respect to the idea for 
which it stands has received more attention in 
recent research. The function of imagery would 
seem to be to provide a focus for attention, and 
thereby to give clearness and definiteness to ideas. 
It has been noticed that, where the process of re- 
production takes place with difficulty or where a 
train of ideas develops slowly, there the presence 
of imagery is marked, and the imagery seems 
indispensable to the realization of the ideas in 
question. Where, on the other hand, ideas are 
reproduced easily or a brain of ideas develops 
rapidly or is familiar in its character, tWe imagery 
is sketchy and in some cases scarcely recognizable. 
The question has been raised whether reproduction 
is possible without imagery, without even the 
symbolic imagery of words standing for the ideas 
reproduced. Here, as in so many other psycho- 
logical problems, no dogmatic answer is possible 
in the present state of knowledge. There is much 
patient research in connexion with the question, 
and from it there should arise a clearer conception 
of the problem and of its solution. 

On the development of memory and memory 
training see art. DEVELOPMENT (Mental). 

LirBRATURB.-- S. Butler, Uneonst^iom Memory, London, 
1880; J. Ward, Heredity omd Memory, Oftmbpdge, 1918 ; H. 
Berg-son, tmd Memory, Eng. tr., London, 19 U ; H. 

Heron, EvoluUoi% de la mSmoire, Pans, 1910 ; Morton Hince, 
The Unconscious, New York, 19i4; S. Freud, Pathology 
of Everyday Life, Eng. tr., London, 1914 ; H. Ebbinghans, 
uber das Gedachtnis, Leipzig, 1885 : E. Meumanii, Okonomie 
und Technih des Gedachtnisses, do. 1908 ; G F. Stout, Manital 
of Psychology^, London, 1918, bk Iv, ch. iii , H. J. Watt, The 
Economy and Training of Meiwry, do. 1909 

Beateice Edgell. 

MEMRA. — ^The tendency of Hebrew imagery 
to personify abstract powers, such as sin, sheol, 
wisdom, is evident also in the manner in which the 
divine word or speech is represented in poetry and 


elevated language. God’s fiat by which creation 
came into being and continues to exist is spoken of 
as emanating from Him to execute His will. By 
the word of Jahweh ‘were the heavens made’ 
(Ps 33®). ‘ He sendeth his word, and healeth them ’ 
(107^®). In Is 55 the word proceeding from God’s 
mouth assumes form and accomplishes His will 
as His plenipotentiary. In the Apocrypha also 
we meet with a few instances where the word 
stands for God ; 

It was the word that descended on the offspring of the fallen 
angels to pierce them with the sword (Jub. 6U) ; it entered 
Abraham's heart (1217); jt slew the first-born in Egypt; 
‘ thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven out of the royal 
throne' (WislS^s). 

But, while these instances are of rare occurrence 
in the Targumim — ^though nowhere else in Jewish 
post-Bihlical literature — the word is already hypos- 
tatized under the form of MBmrct, The Aram. 
vnermr, emph. state memra, from emar, * to speak,’ 
signifies, like X 670 S, from ‘ a word,’ without 

the additional meaning of ‘reason’ connoted by 
Xdyos. It occurs about 180 times in the Onfcelos 
Targum, 100 times in the so-called Jerusalem 
Targum, and 320 times in the pseudo-Jonathan (in 
the last two also for God. 

It stands either in the const, state— e., 7 ., On 166 * He believed 
m Jahweh’ (Onlj. renders ‘in the Memraof Jahweh'), Ex 1917 
‘Moses brought forth the people before the Memra of Jahweh ' 
(m Jonathan ‘before the Shefehtnah’), Nu 2821 ‘The Memra 
of Jahweh their God is their support, and the Shskhinah of 
their king is among them’— or with suffixes: ‘It is a sign 
between my M§mra and you ’ (Ex Slis) ; ‘This Memr 8 . is a con- 
suming fire * (Bt 93) ; * I wdl shield thee with my M 6 mra until 
I have passed by ’ (Ex 3322 ). it was employed by the Targum- 
ists in the place of God wherever anthropomorphisms, anthro- 
popathisms, or any act inconsistent with the nature of a tran- 
scendent God, are predicated. Thus, ‘ By my Memra I have 
founded the earth, and by my strength I have hung up the 
heavens’ (Is 4818). The mouth of Jahweh becomes the Memra 
of Jahweh (Gn 8 S* 16). The Israelites said : * Behold, Jahwehour 
God has shown us his glory (ikara), and his greatness, and we have 
heard the voice of his MSmra ’ (Dt 624). it is His Mgmra that 
repents (Gn 6 ® etc.) ; God swears by His M 6 mra (Nu U^fi) ; * for 
my sake ’ is rendered ‘ for the sake of my MSmra ’ (Is 48ii). The 
MSmrS. gave the Law (Ex 20 ). ‘These are the statutes . , . 
which Jahweh made between his Memra and the children of 
Israel’ (Lv 2648 ). MSmra accomplished the exodus from 
Egypt (Ex 312 , etc.). ‘Jahweh thy God, his MSmra, is thy 
help who brought thee out of the land of Egypt ’ (Dt 20i). Isaiah 
saw ‘the glory of the Shekhinah of the King of the worlds 
Jahweh Sebhadth’ (Is 66 ), and then heard ‘the voice of the 
MSmra’ ( 68 ) 

The above are only a few typical passages of the 
use of the Memra (for an exhaustive list see F, 
Weber, Judische Theologie, Leipzig, 1897, p. 180 5 
A. Edersheim, Life and Times of J'es%cs\ London, 
1887, ii. 659 ffi j he was followed by W. Fair- 
weather in HDB V. 284). What, then, did the 
Targumists understand by the Memra ? A cursory 
glance at the Aramaic version will he necessary 
before we answer this question. The demand for 
a version in the Aramaic vernacular by the returned 
exiles must have been supplied very early ; it is 
difficult to say how far back we are to place the 
institution of the office of the M®thurg®inan (‘Dra- 
goman,* ‘Interpreter’), who rendered into the 
vernacular each verse of the Law and each three 
verses of the Prophets, as they were read publicly 
in the synagogue (ef, the office of the in 

the early Christian communities). The frequent 
repetition must have produced a stereotyped ver- 
sion. The exclamation of Christ on the Cross in 
the Aramaic of Ps 22^ indicates that the Bible was 
familiar to Him in that language ; and St. Paul’s 
quotation of Ps 68^® in Eph 4® is more in accordance 
with the Targum than with our Mas. Text or the 
LXX. A written Targum on Job existed at the 
time of Gamaliel {Shah, 115a). Although neither 
Origen nor Jerome mentions the existence of a 
Targum, that of Onkelos had already at that time 
the position of a kind of authorized version. 

‘R. Jehudah says, whosoever transplants a verse (of the 
Bible) as it stands misrepresents the text, and whosoever adds 
to it 18 a blasphemer. Let him render it in accordance with cm* 
Targum* 49a). 
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Jewish scholars agree that this refers to Onl,celos 
{e.g.i Maimonides, in Yad^ Ishiith viii. 4; see also 
Xt. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortragd^, Frankfort, 
1892, ch. V.). The aim of the version was to give 
a correct rendering of the text. Where he differs 
from the original he does so in favour of the 
Hfalakha and popular usages ; 

Ex 2319 84,24^ Dt 1421 are rendered * Ye shall not eat flesh with 
milk *; ‘the fruit of the goodly tree " (Lv 23^0) is already called 
elhfdg. ‘The Passover shall he eaten in one msembly' (Heb. 

* one house ’) (Ex 12^9) in accordance with Peeal}.. 86a. 

It is oDvious that the version was intended to 
embody Palestinian theology for popular use, and 
deviation from the original in the case of the names 
and acts of God was to guard against misconcep- 
tion of the nature and irreverent usage of the name 
of God. We find, accordingly, the divine unity 
insisted on ; 

Elohim with a plural predicate is rendered in the singular 
(Gn 367) ; Db 4S5 IS translated ‘ to know that Jahweh is God, 
there is none beside him * ; ‘ Who is like unto thee among the 
gods?’ (Ex 1511) becomes ‘There is none beside thee. Thou art 
God’ ; so 1811 ‘Jahweh is great, and there is no other God,’ 

Jahweh may not even be contrasted with other 
gods. Not even may the term ^ god ’ he applied to 
other divinities. 

They are either * errors/ * abominationB’ (Gn 862), ox ‘terrors* 
(3182); ‘he brought him up to the high place of his terror’ 
(Heb. ‘ Ba’aJ ’) (Nu 2241). 

To avoid contrasting God with man or ascribing 
the same action to both, Onl^elos would introduce 
a paraphrase : * They believed in the Memra of 
Jahweh and in the prophecy of Moses* (Ex 14®^), 
‘the people murmured against the M6mra of 
Jahw^ and strove with Moses* (Nu 21®* ’) ; or the 
construction would be changed into the passive : 
‘Let it not he spoken to us from before tJahweh* 
(Ex 20^®). The same construction is emjiloyed when 
human actions and passions are ascribed to God : 

‘The voice of the lad was heard before God' (Gn 2117) ; ‘the 
labour of my hands is revealed before God’ (3142) ; ‘ it is revealed 
before me* (Heb. ‘I know') (Ex 8i^ ; a MSmar from before 
J ahweh oame to Abimelech (Gn 208) • ‘ Balaam met with a MSmar 
from before Jahweh’ (Nu 288*4). ophis construction explains 
Onkelos’s rendering of Dt 8327, which accidentally resembles 
Jn 118 ‘ By his word the world was created.* In the place of 
D7iy nyiT, *the everlasting arms,* he reads, like the Peshitta 
version, DSiyn ‘he (the M§mra) sowed (^created) the 
world,’ which in the passive assumed the above rendering. 

It is evident that a version made under the mflu- 
ence of rigid uncompromising monotheism and 
accepted as embodying Kabbinic theology would 
avoid the assumption of an intermediate being 
distinct from God. To compare the MSmrS with 
Philo*s Logos would credit the Targuinists with 
more theosophy than they otherwise claim, and it 
would he also unaccountable why only this term 
and nothing more of Philonio exegesis and mystic- 
ism should have found its way into the Targums, 
Its use in all the Targums rather warrants the 
assumption that its adoption is older than the 
Alexandrian Logos. We are inclined to think that 
it was introduced by the M*th*flrg*mantra when the 
name IHVH ceased to be pronounced and before 
Adonai was substituted, some time during the 
Persian period. The M§mrS, therefore, is the deity 
revealed in its activity, just as the Sh®khtnah aud 
l^ara represent the divine majesty and glory. The 
term is based on Gn 1®, emphasizing the fact that 
the world came into being by divine command, 

Onkelos uses MemrA when speaking of human 
authority ; 

‘The Memax of Pharaoh’ (Heb. Hhe mouth of Pharaoh') 
(Gn 4521), ‘he does not receive our Mamra* (Heb, ‘will not 
obey our voice ’) (Dt 2128). 

Litxraturs, — B esides the works referred to In the art see JEf 
art. ‘Memra': S. D. Luzzatto, Philoscmua, Vientia, 1830; 
W. Bousset, Pie Religion des Judentuim im nmUstamentl. 
^eiJaZ(er2, Berlin, 1906, p. 899. A. E. SUFPKIN, 

MEN, THE.-— In the Gaelic-speaking portion 
of Scotland *the Men* were for about two cen- 
turies the recognized leaders of religious thought, 
and the popular representatives of spiritual and 


evangelical worship. They were called ‘ the Men * 
because they were laymen, and not ministers. 
The circumstances in which they arose varied m 
different districts ; the causes to which they owed 
their origin admit of little doubt. 

In the reign of James vi., Bobert Bruce, the emi- 
nent Edinburgh preacher, was banished to Inverness. 
In a letter, written in Feb. 1013, to Sir James Semple, 
the laird of Belvise, the exiled minister says ; 

‘If his Hieneas wold command me to the scaffold, I have 
a good conscience to obey him, and it wold be more welcome 
to me nor this lingering death that I am in * (P. Oalderwood, 
Hist, of the Kirk of Scotland^ Edinburgh, 1842-49, vii, 183). 

The ‘ lingering death * which Bruce deplored re- 
sulted in the establishment in Inverness or meetings 
for prayer and fellowship, and in the gathering 
together of bands of godly men whose influence 
continued to mould the religious life of the High- 
lands for many generations. 

After the restitution and re-establishment of 
Episcopacy in Scotland in 1662, nearly 300 ministers 
relinquished their livings, and their places were 
filled in the neater number of parishes by mini- 
sters who did not possess the confidence of the 
people. In the more populous districts of the 
South, the unity of the people, and their devotion 
to Presbyterianism, enabled them to maintain 
their religious zeal by means of ‘conventicles,* 
meetings for purposes of worship held in despite of 
the law. In the North a number of the ministers 
readily turned Episcopalian, and retained their 
livings. The peoj^e were less devoted to Presby- 
terianism, but, even so, the more devout among 
them were roused to opposition by the manner in 
which the vacant livings were filled. The parishes 
were large, the population was sparse, and com- 
bined action for the holding of religious meetings 
was almost impossible. Keligious mstruction was 
for a time neglected. The ‘ curates,* as the new 
incumbents were called, exercised little or no in- 
fluence. When ministers were no longer regarded 
as leaders of the people in sacred things, there 
rose to take their place men of devout lives, of 
integrity of character, familiar with the Scriptures, 
and recognized as possessing spiritual gifts, who, 
going from parish to parish to hold meetings, were 
accepted as religious guides. 

At a later period, the arbitrary manner in 
which patronage was exercised in the Presby- 
terian Church, and acquiesced in by Church 
courts, revived the influence and importance of 
an institution which had already obtained a foot- 
hold in many districts. Bands of earnest Christ- 
ians boldly aenounced legal arrangements which 
ignored religious needs and aspirations, and the 
people honoured them for doing so. Interest in a 
common object drew them together. They deplored 
the low state of reli^on in me land, they yearned 
for wirituaHty of worship and a greatm* Knowledge 
of Holy Scripture among thdir comtrymmi. They 
held monthly or quarterly meerin|a for prayer 
and fellowship. These were occasions of high 
spiritual enjoyment. Sometimes the company sat 
up during the whole night, and po^ed the time 
in prayer and praise and sphritnel conversation. 

In order to prevent any misconstmotion of their 
aims they provided them^ves in some cases with 
carefully drafted constitOtions. A document, 
dated 17th Septemhm* 1788, setting forth the 
objects and rui^ of the society of the Men in 
Boss-shire Sh<rv(^ that, while they deplored the low 
state of religion throughout the land, they did so 
not in a spinfc of self-nghteousness ; they were at 
the same time faithful in dealing with one another. 
Among various evils they note, ‘thrusting in 
ministers on reclaiming congregations mth the 
force of the law of patronage— pastors who have 
nothing in view hut the fleece.* The same docu- 
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ment gives as one of the rules of the society ; 

‘ Thirdly, as the Word of God requireth, that we 
should consider one another, to provoke unto love 
and good works j therefore, if one or more of us 
see or hear anything unbecoming in the walk, 
conduct, or expressions of one another, that we be 
free with one another according to the Scripture 
rule: “Go tell thy brother his fault, etc. (Mt 
Igifij . u TJiou shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart : thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neigh- 
bour, and not suffer sin upon him ” ^ (Lv 19^'^). It 
adds *. * We are aware that this our meeting to- 
gether, out of different parishes, will be miscon- 
structed ; but, so far as we know ourselves, we 
have no divisive views in it ; nor do we make a 
faction, and we desire to give none offence.* 

Soundness of judgment characterized their utter- 
ances and their conduct. Their activity was far 
removed from that fanatical enthusiasm into which 
religious zeal frequently degenerates. One excep- 
tion, still referred to with bated breath, when 
referred to at all, indicates their general abhor- 
rence of fanatical excess. They organized meetings 
for prayer and the reading of Scripture among the 
people. The first Sabbath school in Koss-shire was 
opened by one of them — Findlater, known as the 

* Quaker merchant.’ Before the Bible was trans- 
lated into Gaelic, many of them were experts in 
making a running translation from the English 
version into the language of the people. The 
more gifted among them expounded the Word, and 
not a few became eloquent and powerful preachers, 
though lacking the training of the schools. The 
deep respect of the people for an ordained minis- 
try was reflected in the fact that these spiritual 
guides, even when their influence was most power- 
ful, were called not ministers or preachers, but 

* the Men ’ {na Daoine). 

By ‘the Men’ the evangelical spirit was kept 
alive in large districts, and the comforts of religion 
were administered in a stricken home and in 
many a remote hamlet. They generally set apart 
one night of each week for prayer, and another for 
fellowship or conference. On the latter a portion 
of Scripture was selected to he the subject of dis- 
cussion. This passage was referred to as the Bonn 
Ceist, or the * Question.’ The Men, each in turn, 
gave an exposition, generally bearing on experi- 
mental religion, and thus their gifts of speech and 
of scriptural interpretation were developed. Fit- 
ness to exjDound Scripture in public assemblies, 
combined with blamelessness of life, secured recog- 
nition as one of the Men. This exercise became 
so popular that, whenever the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, a day was set 
apart for the Men. Generally it was the Friday 
between the Fast-day and the day of Preparation, 
It was known as Id na Ceist (‘the day of the 
Question ’). Great gatherings were expected when 
popular Men came to Hhe Communion.’ Wor- 
shippers often travelled long distances, and from far 
and nearj multitudes, who never became church 
members, attended faithfully on the Men’s day. 

The presiding minister opened the service with 
praise, prayer, and the reading of Scriptmre, and 
afterwards called for the passage which was to 
become the ‘Question.* One of the more highly 
honour^ of the Men announced a passage, mdi- 
cating its hearing on Christian experience, and 
requesting speakers to deal with some such topic 
as ‘marks by which God’s children are dis- 
tinguished from the world,’ ‘marks of true con- 
version,’ ‘marks of saving faith,’ etc. Then the 
presiding minister called upon the moat aged and 
experienced Christians present to give the ‘ marks ’ 
to their fellow-Christians. This service was gene- 
rally held in the open air. Its popularity was 
such that the largest church could seldom contain 


the congregation gathered that day. ‘ To rise to 
the question ’ on a Communion Friday stamped the 
speaker with the hall-mark of public recognition, 
jrienceforward his position was assured. He was 
one of ‘ the Men.’ 

The popularity of the Men was a menace to the 
Church wherever its services were not character- 
ized by evangelical faithfulness. Many of them 
would not partake of the Sacraments at the hands 
of ministers of whom they did not approve, and 
approved ministers were prevented by ecclesias- 
tical discipline from receiving those who held aloof 
from the worship of their own parishes. Resolu- 
tions against the Men were passed in Presbyteries 
and Synods, but all efforts to crush them only 
increased their popularity. The people believed 
in them, honouring them lor the strictness of their 
lives, and frequently asserting that they were 
possessed of the gift of prophecy. 

In earlier times, wherever the doctrines of grace 
were faithfully proclaimed, the Men were faithful 
to the Church, and they undoubtedly created a 
taste for the more spiritual and evangelical preach- 
ing which began early in the 19th century. With 
the revival of evangelicalism the special circum- 
stances in which they proved a religions force 
passed away. But power and influence once 
acquired are not readily abandoned. In many 
districts the Men heartily welcomed and warmly 
supported an evangelical ministry ; in others they 
persistently and fiercely opposed all ecclesiastical 
influence. The estrangement continued too long. 
In parts of Sutherland, Inverness, and Boss-shire 
they continued to stand aloof, and in the more 
northern districts they formed bodies known as 
‘Separatists.’ The more they diverged from the 
Church the more they developed contempt for all 
learning except a literal knowledge of the Author- 
ized Version of Scripture. They became narrow 
and intolerant. Utterly disregarding all outward 
culture, they attempted to force upon the people a 
religion of loveless gloom. From one extreme it 
was easy to pass to others. Antinomianism was 
openly professed in some districts, and exorcism 
was practised in others. These fitful throes were 
the spurious imitations of a life that had gone. In 
later times opposition to instrumental music and 
church choirs, a severe observance of the Sabbath, 
a blind devotion to the recognized translation of 
Scripture, a general condemnation of scholarship, 
and a zeal for the doctrine of election which 
merged into fatalism characterized generally the 
scattered fragments of a body whose sway was at 
one time both powerful and beneficent. 

But the old spirit has not altogether disappeared. 
A different type is occasionally met with. ‘ Men,* 
tender-hearted and spiritually-minded, still pre- 
serve the best traditions of a past age. In the 
absence of the minister one of these may be found 
here and there to conduct the Sunday service in 
church or meeting-house. Standing at the pre- 
centor’s desk, equally ready to give an extempore 
address or to read a portion of Some 18th cent, 
divine, he follows devoutly the usual order of 
service, except that he does not pronounce the 
benediction. These Men live saintly lives, they 
are honoured by the people, and they help to pre- 
serve the simplicity and spirituality of reagion. 

LiTEiiA.’ETJius, — A. Auld, Ministers <i,nd, Men in th$ Far Norths ^ 
Edinburgh, 1891; D. Sagre, Memorabilia DoTnesUoa^ Wick, 
1889 ; J Kennedy, The Days of the Fathers in Ross-shirCt 
Edinburgh, 1867. G. R. MACPHAIL. 

MEN OF GOD. — Lyudi hozhiiy or ‘Men of 
God,’ is the self -assumed name of a Russian sect 
who regard themselves as the only true worshippers 
of God ; they believe that God is to be found only 
among themselves, ordinary Christian church-goers 
being, in their view, worldlings. By the outside 
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world they are usually known as ‘Khlysti/ i,t. 
‘Flagellants,’ though they themselves repudiate^ 
this title As a matter of fact, they are essentially 
not flagellants hut dancers, flagellation being a 
mere accompaniment of the dance, and not even ^ 
a universal practice. The name is probably a cor- 
ruption from ‘Christti,’ the oldest traceable title 
by which they designate themselves as those who 
have Christ in their midst, in their leaders. 

j^though the Men of God have many ‘ Christs,’ 
they are not a Chnstological sect in the proper 
sense of the word, for their Christology is only one 
side of their doctrine of spiritual ecstasy ,* that is i 
to say, they are a secret sect who practise asceti- 
cism and fall into trances. Their principal means 
for drawing down the Spirit is dancing {radeniye ) ; 
other devices are the singing of songs, of which 
they have a great number, couched in highly 
poetical language, and fasts. A member of this 
sect who succeeds in receiving the Spirit in full 
measure becomes a Christ or even a God Zebaoth 
(a Christ of the highest rank) or a Mother of God ; 
those who receive the Spirit in a less degree are 
invested with the title of one of the apostles, or of 
the ecclesiastical saints, and honoured as prophets 
or prophetesses. In their belief, even Jesus of 
Nazareth first became a Christ only through re- 
ceiving the Spirit at His baptism. While these 
persons have received the Spirit as a permanent pos 
session, ordinary members of the community may 
obtain Him temporarily through the same means. 

Besides severe and often protracted fasts, com- 
plete sexual abstinence is a feature of their asceti- 
cism. Those who enter the sect as married people 
must henceforth live as brothers and sisters. 
Others are, as a rule, not permitted to marry at 
all, hut may take a young woman into their house 
as ‘spiritual sister’ in ‘spiritual marriage,’ ex- 
clusive of sexual intercourse. The latter consti- 
tuted the tresp^ of Adam and Eve, and is con- 
demned as the sin kot J accordance with 

this view, childbirth is regarded as extremely 
sinful, while children are despised as ^ little sins.* 
Generally speaking, the Men of God aim at a 
monastic style oi living, their houses being 
arranged as convents and the women wearing a 
kind of nun’s dress. Like all Russian sectaries, 
they enforce complete abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors j even coffee, and in many communiti^ 
tea also, is forbidden. On the whole the Ehlystic 
system of morals lays so much stress on the 
mortification of the flesh (the resurrection of which 
they deny) that it has not been able to set up a 
practical ideal of life. Altruism appears among 
them essentially as sympathy, which nas to display 
itself in the bestowal of alms. Besides practising 
asceticism, they lay great stress on the voluntary ] 
endurance of persecution from the State and from 
the Church, and the sect is persecuted even to the 
present day as ‘extremely pernicious,’ In earlier 
centuries the persecution was excessively brutal y 
attempts were made to crush them by the rack 
and the scaffold, hut in vain, and they furnished 
many martyrs. Since the beginning of the 19th 
cent, those methods have been replaced by im- 
prisonment and transportation to the Caucasus 
and Siberia. 

The Men of God, however, seek to show the 
courage of their opinions not by open confession of 
their faith, but by concealment of it, and it is pre- 
oi^y their obstinacy in this matter that has often 
brought upon them increased severity of punish- 
ment. Thi^ concealment of their belief is due to 
theit view of the, Holy Spirit, whom they regard 
as a power which shuns observation,, revealing 
Himsmf in secret find averse from publicity. If a 
man talks about tihe Spirit, he loses Him. Con* 
sequently not only are their ecstatic religious 
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services secret, but they generally conceal the fact 
of their adherence to the sect. They outwardly 
conform to the State Church, and attend Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion, although they spit out 
*the wine afterwards. They themselves celebrate 
communion with hms (a sour drink from rye meal 
and malt) or with water. 

Any one who desires admission into the sect 
must, at an initiatory rite, conducted with an 
extremely elaborate ceremonial, swear a solemn 
oath that under no circumstances whatever, not 
even under the severest persecution, will he dis- 
close his belief either to his nearest relatives or to 
the ecclesiastical confessor. In reality this sect 
thoroughly despise the State Church as ‘ the world,’ 
the kingdom of Satan, and regard the ‘popes’ 
(clergy) as Jewish piiests and Pharisees. In opposi- 
tion to the Orthodox Church, they are sure that 
they are the only true Church, the Kingdom of God 
on earth, because they alone possess the Spirit of God. 
The services of the Oithodox Church are useless, 
since they dispense with dancing, the proper means 
for bringing down the Spirit from heaven. 

The Men of God have also services in which 
there is no dancing j these are the ‘ usual confer- 
ences,’ and consist in singing, and the reading and 
exposition of Holy Scripture \ but they are only 
assemblies for attracting adherents, ana they hint 
darkly at the ‘better services.’ In reality the 
source of revelation for this sect is not Holy 
Scripture, hut the Spirit which descends on them 
during the dance. Any one who feels the desire 
for the ‘better services’ must undergo long pre- 
paration before he is received into the sect by one 
of the leaders and admitted to them. In the 
‘better services’ a kind of frenzied dance takes 
place, consisting of a series of variously arranged 
movements performed singly and collectively, while 
songs are sung without any instrumental accom- 
paniment. The object of the dance is to induce at 
least some of the performers to fall into an ecstasy 
(named the ‘hath of regeneration,’ since the 
radeniye is regarded as the real spiritual baptism 
in opposition to the mere water-baptism of the 
(jhurch). The ‘ Christs,’ ‘ Mothers of God,’ 
prophets and prophetesses especially, hut some- 
times also the ordinary members of the community, 
when in the ecstatic state, break into improvised 
doggerel, and prophesy the ‘ common fate ’ of their 
sect and the ‘private fate’ of individual members. 
This secret service closes with a common meal^ — 
the ‘love-feast’ — ^which is regarded as the true 
communion. The services generally begin in the 
evening, and continue far into the night. 

The sectaries have also provided a substitute for 
the other sacraments of the State Chnrc^ But 
the ritual varies in the different congregations and 
even in the same congregation, according to cir- 
cumstances. The Men of God do not believe, with 
the Orthodox Church, that a sacrament must have 
the prescribed form in order to be efiScamcms j in 
their view, the Spirit operates unfettered and 
creates for Himself whatever form He chooses. 
They seem to have special rites of their own, such 
as dancing round a tub fiBed with water at the 
summer solstice. Hare, doubtless, we have to do 
with a relic of Slavic heathenism, and vestiges of 
heathen ideas are also found in their songs and 
liturgical formulae. This rite, however, has re- 
ceived a Christian colouring in the mion of the 
‘golden Christ,’ who appears out of the steam 
above the vesseL 

The attribution of sexual excesses and sacrifimal 
rit^ to the Men of God appears, according to the 
Russian offhsial repori^ themselves, to be utterly 
, slanderous and merely a device of the State Church 
to combat the sect, and brand as hypocritical an 
i asceticism which is more strenuous than her own. 
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Our earliest sources of information regarding 
the sect, which they call ' Christoyshtchina,’ are 
Yevrosin (who wrote in 1691), Dimitri, hishop of 
Rostov (who wrote between 1702 and 1709), and 
Theophylact Lopatinski (1745), and further infor- 
mation is found in the reports of two trials of 
Khlysti held at Moscow between 1733-39 and 
1745-57. The first shows the sect reckoning its 
adherents for the most part in the Moscow monas- 
teries, among monks and nuns and peasants con- 
nected with the monasteries j it also comprised 
some tradespeople. In the monasteries it seems to 
have marked a reaction against deeply - rooted 
immorality. It also spread beyond Moscow, to the 
district of Moscow itself, to Yaroslav and Uglitch, 
and to the town of Yenyov, south of Moscow. In 
the first trial Prokofi Lupkin, a soldier of the 
bodyguard {streUtz), appears as ‘ Christ,^ his wife, 
Akulina Ivanovna, and the nnns Nastasya and 
Marfa (who were both finally beheaded in Petro- 
grad) as * Mothers of God.’ Altogether more than 
300 persons were condemned. 

According to the reports of the second trial, the 
sect had considerably diminished in the Moscow 
monasteries, but, on the other hand, had spread 
much more widely among the peasant population 
as far as Petrograd and in the government districts 
of Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod, while, at the 
same time, Moscow maintained its central position 
as the head-q[narter3 of the sect. 

Moscow was the scene of operations of the 
* Christs ’ Serge Osipov, Vasili Stepanov, and, more 
famous than these, Andreyan Petrov, who, known 
as the ‘Happy Idiot,’ had the entree to the 
houses of the aristocracy, and carried on his pro- 
paganda there for the sect not entirely without 
success. The communities of Khlysti in other 
gaces also possessed ‘Christs’ and ‘Mothers of 

Lupkin and Petrov belong to the seven ‘ Christs ’ 
named by the legend which describes the origin of 
the^ Men of God (as the seventh they reckon 
Selivanov, the founder of the Skoptzy sect, which 
split off from the Khlystovshtchina in 1772). 
Since the reports of the trials prove the correctness 
of the assertions of thetc tradition regarding the 
seven ‘ Christs’ and the ‘Mothers of God’ Akulina 
and Nastasya, the tradition may he trusted as to 
what it relates concerning the earlier ‘Christs’ 
Danila Philipov and Ivan Suslov. Of these the 
first is said to have also ranked as * God Zebaoth * 
and to have founded the sect about the middle 
of the 17th cent, in the government district of 
Kostroma, while the second, as his disciple, spread 
it in the Oka and Volga districts and mtroduced 
it into Moscow. The evidence of Dimitri and 
Theophylact as to the founder of the Khlystovsh- 
tehina applies to Suslov ; but ancient songs of the 
pilysti speak of one ‘ Christ,’ Avery an, who lived 
in the 14th cent., and of another, x emelyan, who 
laboured in Moscow in the time of Ivan the 
Terrible. The majority of Russian scholars con- 
sider the sect mncli older than historical informa- 
tion reaches. Although the attempt to derive it 
from the heathenism of the Slavs and Finns must 
be pronounced unfortunate, owing to the decidedly 
Christian character of the sect, the suggestion 
which derives it from the Bogomils (^.u) seems 
extremely credible; but, on the other hand, the 
Khlysti are entirely devoid of a trace of the 
Bogomilian cosmology, and they suggest rather 
the Messalians or Euchites (g'.v. ). 

In the 19th cent. Kostroma and Moscow main- 
tained their central importance in an ideal sense 
as places hallowed by tradition, especially in con- 
seq[uence of the intense activity of the ‘ Mother of 
God,’ Ulyana Vasilyevnai The actual centre, 
however, was shifted in the middle of the century 


south-eastward into the government districts of 
Nijni-Novgorod, Samara, and Tambov, through 
the activity of Radayev and the ‘ Christs ’ Yasili 
Shtsheglov and Avvakum Kopylov. The former, 
with his peculiar mystical teaching, and like some 
later ‘ Christs,’ takes a special place among the 
Khlystovshtchina inasmuch as, by appealing to 
the trance-producing spirit, he caused asceticism 
to fall into abeyance, and shamefully abused the 
devotion of his female followers. On the other 
hand, Vasili Shtsheglov and the ‘Christs’ resem- 
bling him have no immoral rites ascribed to them, 
but merely uncliastity. 

In the further course of the century the centre 
of the sect was pushed still further southward into 
the Caucasus territory, especially thiough the 
conspicuous energy of Kopylov’s pupil, Perphil 
Katasonov, He and his followers again took the 
title ‘God Zehaotli,’ and ruled not only all the 
communities of the Caucasus, where the Khlysti, 
under their new name ‘Shaloputy’ (‘eccentrics’), 
lead a considerably harassed existence, but also 
those of Southern Russia upwards to Smolensk, 
each of which has its own ‘ Cnrist.’ Many Khlysti 
communities honour as a Christ the orthodox 
‘Father John of Kronstadt,’ famous through 
Russia for his faith-healing. 

The Khlysti communities are not large, since 
they depend for their increase, as they must, on 
account of their sexual abstinence, almost entirely 
on proselytism. Although they are now generally 
to he found everywhere in the Russian Empire 
where there are Russian peasantry, their total 
number, which can be only a^roximately 
reckoned, cannot exceed 200,000. Their signifi- 
cance for the national life, however, is, on account 
of their sober, industrious mode of life, far greatei 
than this number would lead one to suppose. 
This article, the attitude of which is very different 
from that of Russian scholars, is based upon the 
writer’s book, Die russischen Sekteriy i. (Leipzig, 
1907), which, besides the Khlysti, deals with such 
sects as the Skakuny, Malyovantzy, and Paniyash- 
kovtzy, all of which are dependents of the different 
bodies of the Khlystovshtchina. The latter have 
assumed special forms as they passed from the 
sphere of influence of the Greek (Jrthodox Church 
to that of the Lutherans, the Stundists, and the 
Molokani ( ‘ Milk-drinkers ’). Among the Lutheran 
Finns of Ingermannland the sectaries are called 
Skakuny (‘Hoppers’). Kondrati Malyovanny 
founded a sect intermediate between the Knlystov- 
shtchina and Stundism in Tarashtchain the govern- 
ment district of Kxeff about 1890, and his teaching 
caused an epidemic of trance-phenomena. The 
Molokani-KKlysti are called Pryguny (‘Jumpers ’). 
There were, and still are, numerous other oodies 
which, on account of some peculiarity, split oft 
from the sect. Although the ‘Worshippers of 
Napoleon,’ who used to revere him as a ‘ Christ,’ 
seem to have died out, the Adamites, who seek to 
get rid of modesty as a relic of the Fall, and, 
therefore, go naked at divine service and in their 
houses, stul exist to-day. The sect of the Pani- 
yashka regard the body as not only sinful but 
fcectly possessed by the devil, and intensify their 
asceticism accordingly. 

LmnATtFEB. — ^The most irnportant Bussian works on the sect 
are : I. Dobrotvorski, LyudihozMx : Russhaya sekta tah nazy^ 
vayemych duohovnych Christian The Men of God . the Bussian 
Sect of the so-called spiritual Ohnstians’), Kasan, 1869 , frag- 
ments of this have been translated into German by A. Pfizmaier 
m SWA W civ. [1883] and DFATTxxxiv. [1884] and xxxv. [1885] ; 
N. Rent ski, Lyudi Bozhiv i Skoptzy (* The Men of God and 
Skoptzis'), Moscow, 1872; K. Kutecov, Sehty Khlystov i 
Skoptzov (‘The Sects of the Khlysti and Skoptzis’), Kasan, 
1882, 2Stavropol, 1900 ; A. Rozhdestvenski, Khlystovahtchxna 
i Skoptzshestvo v Roasii (‘Khlystovshtchina and Skoptzism in 
Bussja’), Moscow, 1883. There are also numerous articles i« 
newsiiapers ' K, GRASS. 
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MENCIUS. — I. Life. — Mencius, or Meng-tse 
(371-288 B.C.), second only to Confucius in the 
annals of orthodox Chinese philosophy, was born 
in Tsou of a family whose ancestral home was in 
Lu, the native State of Confucius. A^ile still 
very young, he lost his father j he was educated 
by his mother, who is famous among the women 
of China for the care with which she brought up 
her son. Nothing is known of his other pre- 
ceptors, except that they were of the school of 
Confucius, whom Mencius regarded as supreme 
among men, and proposed to himself as example 
(Mencius, ii. i. 2, iv. ii. 22). When we get cer- 
tain knowledge of him, he is a person already 
well known and accompanied by disciples, moving 
from one State to another according as the re- 
ception of himself and his doctrines was favourable 
or otherwise, accepting such gifts as he deemed 
consistent with his^ self-respect, and devoting him- 
self to the exposition of his views on ethics and 
politics. This he did with acumen and consider- 
able liveliness, frequently using illustrations, some 
of which are famous. 

From the man of Sung, who assisted his corn to grow long 
by pulling it up, we are to learn the need of patience in the 
development of character (n L 2). The moral absurdity of 
pot putting an immediate end to unrighteous practices is 
illustrated by the man who stole his neighbour’s fowls, and 
who replied to one who remonstrated with him, ‘I will 
diminish my appropriations, taking only one fowl a month 
till next year, and then I will make an end of the practice ’ 
(m. iL 8). The Kiu mountain, whose natural vegetation is 
destroyed by axes and bills and the browsing of cattle, is a 
figure of human nature, which, through the occurrences of 
dail^ life, loses its native goodness and oannot regain it 
during the brief respite of the night or the calm of dawn 
(VI. i. 8). 

In addressing himself to the princes and governors 
of his time, Mencius may sometimes have been 
guilty of undue compliance with the faulty dis- 
positions of those mth whom he dealt (X. iL 6) ; 
if so, it was from no unworthy motive, hut only 
to secure the more ready acceptance of his teach- 
ing. For the most part he spoke his mind with 
an admirable freedom, not overawed by * the pomp 
and display ’ of the great (VIL ii. 34), hut acting 
according to his own teaching that respect is 
best shown by giving righteous counsel (Ii. ii. 2). 
Mencius is quite conscious of his own worth. He 
alone in his age could bring tranquillity and good 
order to the empire (ii. ii 13). His words will 
not he altered by any future sage (ill. ii 9). He 
has, accordingly, a keen sense of the respect due 
to him (II. ii. 11, IV. i 24), though he occasionally 
employs unworthy shifts to maintain his dignity 
(H. ii. 2). Looking on himself as the contmuer 
of the Confucian teaching (vll. ii. 38), he regarded 
it as an urgent duty to oppose the teaohinga of 
Yang and Mo (ni. ii. 9). This he did with vigour 
and acuteness, while always willing to receive 
repentant heretics without reproaches, not tying 
up the leg of a pig which had already been got 
back into the pen (vn. ii. 26). The last twenty 

S ears of his life Mencius spent in Ln, where, with 
le assistance of his disciples, he prepared that sole 
record of his teaching whi<^ is called by his name 
and now forms one of those standard writings 
known as The Fo^r Boohs. 

2 . Ethics.— Mencius’s view of human nature is 
fundamental. Man’s nature is good in the sense 
that ‘ from the feelings proper to it it is consti- 
tuted for the practice of what is good^ (vi. i, 6). 
The four cardinal virtues— -benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, knowledge — are not infused into 
man from without, but have their rise from the 
feelings of commiseration, of shame and dislike, 
of mcmesty and compliance (reverence and respect 
[VI. i. 6]), of approving and disapproving (II. i. 6). 
These four principles are accepted as psychological 
facts not reducible, e.g., to any form of self- 
interest (IL i. 6). All that is needed for perfect 


virtue, in which a man becomes possessor of him- 
self (III. i. 4), is tliat these innate principles bo 
developed (n, i. 6, vil. i. 15 ; cl also ^ All things 
are already complete in us’ [VIL i 4]); and for 
this human nature is self-sufficient ; failure arises 
not from lack of ability, but simply from not 
making the necessary eflbrt (L i. 7, IV. i. 10). 
From another point of view Mencius analyses 
human nature into cMh (* mind,’ ‘ will,’ vovs) and 
c/l’^ (‘passion-nature,’ The former is su- 

preme, but the latter is not to he violently 
suppressed, but developed in accordance with 
righteousness. Otherwise one’s nature suffers 
defeat — as it also suffers defeat through action 
in which the mind feels no complacency. The 
mating of the passion-nature with righteousness 
is to be accomplished only by persistent practice 
of righteousness ; but, given a mind set on right- 
eousness, this result necessarily follows (II. i. 2). 
The violent suppression of the passion-nature, by 
which the integrity of a man’s being is impaired, 
must be distinguished from the abscission of de- 
sires in an ethical interest (vii. ii. 35). Mencius, 
in basing his ethics on human nature, appears to 
have been not unaware of the ambiguity of the 
term ‘nature.’ Such seems to be tbe drift of a 
Socratic argument in which he maintains that ‘ the 
nature is not to be confounded with the pheno- 
mena of life’ (VI. i. 3 [Legge’s tr.]). Elsewhere 
he points out that there are desires which are 
natural, but in connexion with them there is the 
appointment of heaven, and the supeiior man does 
not say of them, ‘It is my nature.’ There are 
also moral propensities whicn are the appointment 
of heaven, out which the superior man recognizes 
rather as natural (vil. ii. 24). In things equally 
natural there is a gradation of worth, which can 
be recognized by Slinking (vi. i. 14 f.). More- 
over, the sense of shame, which a man may not 
lack (VII. i. 61), is indicative of his having a 
moral constitution, which alone is properly liis 
nature. In the possession of this nature, good 
in its composition, all men axe alike, evidence 
of this being found in the fact that, as in 
matters of physical taste, music, and beauty 
there are common standards, so also is it in 
morals (Vl. i. 7). This originally good nature is 
the child heart (iv. ii. 12), which differentiates 
man from the lower animals (iv. ii. 19) ; and in 
possessing it the ordinaxy man is of one kind 
with the sages (n. L 2, m. i. 1), who simply have 
apprehended before me what my mind also ap- 
proves (VI. i. 7). The sages, however, are spon- 
taneously what other men attain to by effbrfc 
(rv. ii 19, vn. ii. 33), thou^ they, too, learned 
from other men (il. i. 8). The great map is he 
who does not lose his cbild heart (rv. ii 12 ) ) but 
for most men it is lost, and th© grand aim of 
education is its recovery (VL i ll)» MoraEty is 
the supreme task laid on each man (IV» i 19), 
which requires unremltMng dlHgence (Vi. i 9, vxi. 
ii, 21). Nothing can be done with self-satisfied 
conformists to current standards, those ‘thieves 
of virtue’ (VIL ii. 37); lor it is necessary that 
morality should criticize itself (vn. i. 6). The 
way to sage-like virtue begins in ordinary duties 
(VI. ii. 2), and the carrying out of principles al- 
ready possessed by all (vii. ii. 31). Vigorous 
action according to the law of ‘ reciprocity ^is the 
closest approximation to perfect virtue (VII. x. 4). 
It is also perhaps hinted that virtue is the mean 
between extremes (H. i. 9, IV. ii. 6 f,, 10). For 
self-direction it is of greatest importance ‘ to 
estimate the mind,’ La, to become acquainted 
with the real nature of one’s motives (I. i. 7)^ and 
second thoughts are often best (rv. ii- 23);. Life 
presents a series of alternatives of which the 
higher is, by reflexion, to be chosen in spite of 
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the seductions and obscurations of sense (vi. 
i. 16). Righteousness is to be preferred before 
life itself (Vl. i. 10). The righteous man is 
beyond the reach of calamity (iv. ii. 28, Yil. i. 21). 
The only inevitable calamity is self-incurred (IV. 
i. 8). True greatness is to practise virtue for the 
sake of oneself and of others, superior to the 
seductions or threats of riches, honours, poverty, 
and force (ill. ii. 2). To rejoice in virtue breeds 
unconscious grace of deportment, which is the 
perfection of music (IV. i. 27 ; cf. vil. i. 21). 
‘Benevolence, righteousness, self - consecration, 
fidelity, with unwearied joy in these virtues — 
these constitute the nobility of Heaven^ (Vi. i. 16). 
Realized virtue is sure of a transforming influence 
on others (rv, i. 12) ; failure to evoke a response 
should lead to self-examination (iv. i. 4). virtue 
cannot be selfish ; to find purity by withdrawing 
from all contact with evil one must become an 
earthworm (in. ii. 10). Each man is responsible 
to the extent of his moral attainment for the 
instruction of others (v. i. 7), and to instruct 
others is the greatest fidelity (ii. i. 8, ill. i. 4), 
while neglect of this duty degrades the virtuous 
to the level of those whom they should teach 
(IV. ii. 7). Of the special virtues, filial piety 
is the only one that is referred to in any detail. 
Mencius q.uotes the definition of it as serving 
one’s parents with propriety, burying them with 
propriety, and sacrificing to them with propriety 
(III. i. 2). The service of parents is the greatest 
of all services and the root of all others j it has 
regard not only to physical sustenance, but to the 
wishes of the parents (iv. i. 19) j and it takes un- 
questioned precedence of duties to wife or children 
(IV. ii. 30). Filial piety completes itself in the 
funeral rites (iv. ii. 13) j and, in view of the 
importance of sacrifice to ancestors, lack of pos- 
terity is the gravest instance of unfilial conduct 
(IV. i. 26), 

3, Politics. — Mencius has no scheme of social re- 
construction. Existing social usages concu- 
binage) and the existing political arrangement— an 
empire consisting of small States, each with its 
own king, but owning the supremacy of one State 
whose ruler is emperor-— all this Mencius simply 
accepts. What he is concerned with is the rectifi- 
cation of moral relations within this existent social 
framework. He follows the current analysis into 
the five relations of father and son, sovereign and 
minister, husband and wife, old and young, friend 
and friend; and desires the cultivation of the 
corresponding virtues, affection, righteousness, har- 
mony in difference, order, fidelity (ill. i. 4). Of 
these relations that male and female should dwell 
together is the greatest (v. i. 2) j and within the 
family we have in service of parents and obedience 
to elder brothers the fundamental exemplifications 
of benevolence and righteousness (IV. i. 27, VH. i. 
15). Mencius opposes any such obliteration of 
natural relations as he finds in Mo’s doctrine of 
universal love. Men have ‘ a root,’ t.e., they have 
a special relation to their parents and therefore a 
special duty corresponding thereto (in. i. 5). So, 
too, Mencius opposes all pantisocratic schemes, and 
teaches that society implies a differentiation of 
fimction in which those who labour vsdth the mind 
govern, and those who labour with their strength 
are governed (m. i. 4), and in which the teacher 
of righteousness has his due place (m. ii. 4). 
In Mencius’s doctrine of the State two points are 
to he noted especially : the emphasis on morality 
and the democratic bias. Rule is based not on 
force, but on willing submission accorded to virtue 
(H. i, 3, lY. ii. 16). If the ruler be virtuous, his 
infiupce wUl extend to all his subjects (rv. i. 
20, ii. 5). There is no secret of statecraft — it 
needs only that the ruler give scope to the innate 


goodness of his nature (l. i. 7, ii. i. 6). Let him 
dismiss all talk of ‘ profit,’ and think only of benevo- 
lence and righteousness (I. i. 1). In the disordered 
times of Mencius such a benevolent government, 
having regard for the people’s welfare (iv. i. 3, 9), 
would be immediately successful (ll. i. 1). The 
truly benevolent ruler has no enemy within the 
empire (vii. ii. 4). Rulers are the shepherds and 
parents of their people (I. i. 4, 6), and must make 
it their first business to see that they (the people) 
have a certain livelihood, for without that they 
will abandon themselves to crime (I. i, 7). Mencius 
is very emphatic on the necessary precedence of a 
sound economic condition. 

* When pulse and grain are as abundant as Are and water, 
how shall the people be other than virtuous?’ (vii. i. 28). 

Agriculture, therefore, and then education are 
prime interests of State (III. i. 3). The strength of 
a kingdom is in its morale (I. i. 5, iv. i. 1). De- 
struction is only self-incurred (iv. i. 8). A wise 
prince will be guided by his ministers (i. ii. 9), but 
he is himself ultimately responsible for the govern- 
ment of his State (I. ii. 6) ; he must treat his 
ministers with respect (li. ii. 2), regarding them as 
his hands and feet, and they will then regard him 
as their belly and heart (IV. ii. 3). In the appoint- 
ment of ministers members of old established 
families are to he preferred, an ancient kingdom 
being one in which there are families with this 
tradition of service (I. ii. 7). Indeed, the art of 
governing lies in securing the approbation of these 
great families (iv. i. 6). New men, however, are 
not to be excluded (i. ii. 7) ; only the ruler must 
seek those by whom he may be taught (li. ii. 2). 
The love of what is good is the main qualification 
for being a minister, since those who have good 
thoughts will gladly lay them before him (VI. ii. 
13). Let the ruler be guided in the appointment 
and dismissal of ministers by the voice of the 
people (I. ii. 7). In a State the people are the most 
important element; the spirits of the land and 
grain are the next; and the sovereign is the 
lightest. Therefore to gain the peasantry is the 
way to become emperor (vii. ii. 14). The voice of 
the people is determinative of the sovereignty in a 
kingdom (I. ii. 10), and in accordance with it a 
prince may rebel even against the emperor (i. ii. 3). 
For a sovereign forfeits his rights by wickedness 
and becomes a ‘ mere fellow ’ (I. ii. 8), and, if not 
removed by the members of the royal house (V. ii. 
9) or other ministers ( vil. i. 31), he may he removed 
by the leader of a righteous rebellion. He who 
takes on him this duty of removing his sovereign 
must be sure that he is * the minister of heaven ’ 
(II. i, 6, ii. 8). He who is such is marked out by 
the appointment of heaven showing its will by his 
personal action and his conduct of affairs, which 
are such as to win universal submission. 

* Heaven sees according as my people see; heaven hears 
according as my people hear’ (v. i. 6). 

All wars of ambition are condemned (rv. i. 14, 
VII. ii. 2), and ministers who encourage the ambi- 
tions of their prince are ‘robbers of the people’ 
(VI. ii. 9). If right government prevails in the 
empire, the princes of the feudatory States will be 
submissive one to another in proportion to their 
virtue, and not in proportion to their strength (IV. 
i. 7). As for the details of a truly benevolent 
government, ‘ never has any one fallen into error 
who followed the laws of the ancient kings ’ (IV. 
i. 1), whence sovereigns should imitate Yao, and 
ministers Shun (iv. i. 2, VI. ii. 10). 

4. Religion.— References in the writings of Men- 
cius to religious worship are merely incidental, and 
show that he accepted without criticism such wor- 
ship of spirits and of ancestors as was then current. 
Of more interest are his references to heaven,. He 
quotes, with approval, from the Shu Kmg^ or Book 
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of History , the saying that heaven, having pro- 
duced the inferior people, appointed for them niers 
and teachers to he assisting to God (i. ii. 3). As 
heaven protects all, so, in glad imitation, should 
the ruler of a great State protect a small State, 
while the ruler of a small State should recognize 
the decree of heaven and he willing to serve the 
great State (l. ii. 3). Such obedience to heaven 
ensures preservation, while disobedience entails 
destruction (iv. i. 7). So, generally, ‘ calamity and 
happiness are men’s own seeking’ (ll. i. 4), although 
heaven’s decree and man’s causality are both re- 
cognized : 

‘ That which happens without a man’s causing it is from the 
ordinance of heaven ’ (v. i, 6). 

There is a decree for everything, and a man 
should receive submissively what can be correctly 
ascribed thereto j but lie who understauda what is 
meant will not stand under a precipitous wall, nor 
can death under fetters be justly ascribed to 
heaven’s decree, though death in the discharge of 
duty may he so attributed (TII. i. 2). Man’s duty, 
therefore, is to do the right and leave the issues to 
heaven (i, ii. 14, vii. i. 1), which in its painful 
discijiline of individuals has moral ends in view 
{VI. li, 16, VII. i. 18). From man’s nature we can 
know heaven ; and to preserve one’s mental consti- 
tution and nourish one’s nature is the way to serve 
heaven (vii. i. 1). To have no shame before 
heaven is one of the things in which the superior 
man delights (VII. i. 20). Heaven is the realized 
ideal after which man aspires (iv. i. 12). Specially 
suggestive is this saying ; 

‘ Though a man may he wicked, yet if he adjust his thoughts, 
fast, and hathe, he may sacrifice to Shaug«ti * (iv. ii. 26 ; for the 
full connotation of Shang-ti see art. God [Chinese]). 

5* In conclusion a few miscellaneous points may 
be noted. Mencius indicates the correct method 
for understanding Nature by obedience and not 
by violence in the investigation of her pheno- 
mena (IV. ii. 26), He gives us a good canon of 
interpretation : 

‘ Those who explain the Odes [t.s. the classical Shi King] may 
not insist on one term so as to do vJoJenoe to a sentence, nor on 
a sentence so as to do violence to the general scope ’ (v. i. 

To this may be added his comment on the Book 
of History i which may perhaps he generalized : 

‘ It would he better to be without the Book of History than 
to give entire credit to it* (vit. iL 3), 

LrpBRATURB. — Legge, The Hongkong and 

London, 1861-73, ii. The i^rolegomena and translation, without 
the Chinese text, are pubushea separately, The Life and Works 
of Mencius, London, 1875, See also E, Faber, The Mind of 
Mencius, tr. A. B. Hutchinson, London, 1882. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

MENDELSSOHN.— Moses Mendelssohn, 
otherwise Hahbi Moses of Dessau, philosopher, 
writer, and Bible translator, was born 6th Sept. 
1729 at Dessau, where his father, Mendel, was a 
poor scribe and teacher in a family descended from 
Rabbi Moses Isserles, a distinguished Talmudist 
and philosopher of the 16th cent., known as 
‘Rema.’ Moses Mendelssohn was taught Rab- 
binics by the local Rabbi, David Frkukel, who 
published a commentary on the Palestinian Talmud 
lu 1742. Frankel was called to the Rabbinate of 
Berlin in that year, and the young student followed 
him there in 1743. 

At Berlin Mendelssohn was taught French and 
English by A, S. Gumperz, and taught himself 
Latin and Greek. His taste for philosophy was 
inspired by the study of Maimonides’ ‘Guide of 
the Perplexed.’ He earned a precarious Hyelihood 
as tutor in the home of a wml-to-do Jewish silk 
merchant, Isaac Bernhard, in whose warehouse he 
afterwards, and throughout his life, was employed 
as book-keeper. His evenings and all bis leisure 
he devoted to philosophy. He was a follower of 
Wolf and Leibniz, but was much influenced by the 
English School of empirics, especially Locke and 
Shaftesbury. His acquauitince with Lessing, who 


was also born in 1729, began in 1764, when he 
defended Lessing’s drama Hie Juden against ad- 
verse criticism. Lessing became his lifelong friend, 
and dubbed him the second Spinoza. It was 
Lessing who had Mendelssohn’s first work printed 
— the Fh%loso;phi8che Gesprdche (1765). In 1765 
they collaborated in an anonymous and piquant 
attack on the Berlin Acadeniy—Pcme ein Meta- 
physiherl^ and the next year Mendelssohn trans- 
lated Rousseau’s Discours sur V<yngine . , . 
VinigaliU parmi les hommes^ though he ridiculed 
the author^s partiality for man in a state of nature. 
Though M. Steinschneider {Cat* Uhr* Hehr* in BibL 
BodUiana, Berlin, 1862-60) enumerates 39 s^arate 
Hebrew works of his, and though he wrote Hebrew 
poeti^ when a child of ten, it is as a writer of 
classical German that Mendelssohn became famous. 
His essay on aesthetics, Vom Mrliahenen (1767), was 
studied by Schiller and Herder. In admiration, 
rather than in Lessii^’s pity and terror, he found 
the moral object of Tragedy. The stories about 
his friendship with Frederick the Great are legend- 
ary. ^ On the contrary, he criticized the king’s 
Po6sies diverses in 1760, and found fault with him 
for writing in French. The royal displeasure was 
so great that he was threatened with expulsion 
from Berlin, hut the Marquis d’Argens intervened, 
and as a * philosophe mauvais catholique’ pleaded 
with his Majesty as a ‘philosophe mauvais pro- 
testant ’ to grant to the ‘ philosophe mauvais juif * 
the privilege of residence. 

In 1763 Mendelssohn was awarded by the Berlin 
Academy a prize of 60 ducats for his essay Ueher 
die Evidenz der rmtaphysisohen Wissenschaften* 
In 1771 the Academy elected him a member, but 
Frederick the Great refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment, and no protest, not even that of Queen 
Ulrica of Sweden, was of any avail to get the king 
to alter his decision with regard to the ‘beriihmter 
Jude.’ Among his own brethren, and especially in 
Berlin, Mendelssohn enjoyed the highest esteem. 
In 1764 he was freed from Jewish communal dues, 
and in 1772 further honour was shown to him by 
his co-religionists. 

His Socratic Dialogue called Bhaedont oder uber 
die UnsterhUchJceit der Sede was published in 1767# 
and created an immense sensation. It was trans- 
lated into nearly all European languages. A 
Hebrew translation by I. B. Bing, with a preface by 
N. H. Wessely, ^peared in 1787, and an English 
translation by Cf. Cullen in 1792. That work 
showed a notable reaction against the free thought 
of Voltaire, and was welcomed by the learned as 
well as by those in high places, from Winokeimann 
to Prince Carl of Brunswick, It was the first book 
of philosophy read and discussed by Goethe and 
later by SchUler, and dissuaded from suicide many 
disappointed or degenerates. Mendelssohn rapidly 
ao<mired a unique position among the inteliectuaTa 
of Berlin. His chief friends, beside Leasing, were 
Hamann, Gleim^ Wieland, and Herder, and the 
Swiss writers Zimmermann, Is^# Geiger, and 
Lavater. 

The last was the famous physiognomist, humor* 
talized by Darwin j but it was in Ms capadty as 
a very zealous pastor that he caused the Jewish 
philosopher much trouble and annoyance. He 
publicly dedicated his translation of C. Bonnet’s 
FaUng4n€sie phUosophigue (1769) to Mendelssohn, 
and urged him to abandon Judaism and become a 
Christian. The Jew, having obtained the sanction 
of the * Consistorimu tax uensur,’ replied in his 
Sckreiben an am Herm Diakmns Damier m 
Zurick (1770), manfully defeuding his position. It 
was not only yesterday that he had examined the 
evidences of his own religion. What but convic- 
tion would induce Mm to remain a peraeouhed 
Jew ? He would never change his religion. 
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This reply produced a storm of protest. J. B. 
IColhele iu his AntipJmdon (1770) was among those 
who heaped invective upon him in various pamph- 
lets, of which his best biographer, M. Kayserling, 
gives a full list. Next year an anonymous Fro- 
'memoria appeared in his defence. 

The attack, though it injured his health, turned 
his thoughts to Judaism and the Jews. As early 
as 1761 he had prepared a Hebrew Commentary on 
the Logic of Mainionides, and had presented the MS 
to one Samson Kahn, who published it as his own. 

Perhaps his most important work, so far as his 
influence on his co-religionists was concerned, was 
his translation of the Pentateuch into classical 
German with a UUri or commentary, in Hebrew. 
His first assistant was Solomon Dubno (t 1813), 
who quarrelled with Mendelssohn in 1780. Men- 
delssohn’s brother Saul took Dubno’s place in the 
translation of Exodus, but Hartwig Wessely, a 
scholar born rich, but afterwards impoverished, 
later became his chief collaborator. This transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch met with much opposition 
from the orthodox Babbis Landau, Jacob Lissa, 
Elijah Wilna, and Hirschel Levin (formerly chief 
Kabbi of London and then of Berlin) because of 
what they thought a heretical mistranslation in 
Lv where ‘ thou shalt rebuke thy neighbour ’ 
was toned down to * canst ’ ; but the storm of 
opposition ceased, largely through the aid of 
Italian Kabbis, who, though orthodox, were also 
enlightened. 

Mendelssohn’s translation of the Psalms, which 
had been begun before 1770, was not completed for 
thirteen years. During this period the translator 
took up the work only spasmodically and just 
when some particular Psalm suited his mood of 
the moment. ^ It was intended for Christian rather 
than for Jewish readers, and it was first printed in 
German characters, not Hebrew. The publisher 
Maurer bought the MS for 500 thalers and pub- 
lished it in 1783, hut lost money by the publication ; 
next year it was published in Hebrew characters 
with a Mur by one Joel Lowe. The Song of 
Deborah and the Song of Songs were the other 
Bible translations completed by Mendelssohn. 
His commentary on Ecclesiastes he had published 
anonymously in 1769. It was clear and sympa- 
thetic, but, though greatly admixed by Herder, is 
notable chiefly for a novel division into sections, 
differing from the traditional chapters. Mendels- 
sohn was a keen opponent of the higher criticism 
of those days, and scouted Bishop Benjamin Kenni- 
oott’s textual alterations of the Bible. One imme- 
diate result of the translation was a change in the 
course of education of Jewish boys, and the incnlca- 
tion of German rather than Jewish ideas. Part 
of the Jewish Litur^ was also translated by him, 
viz. the Haggfida, a Passover service— -a fact which 
seems to have escaped the notice of bibliographers. 

In 1776 Mend^ssohn collected money — and 
students— f6r the unsectarian college ‘Philan- 
thropin’ of Dessau. In 1781 he and his rich 
disciple, Isaac Daniel Itzig, founded the Jewish 
Free school in Berlin, the first institution of the 
kind, where not only Bible and Talmud, but also 
German, French, and sciences were taught by 
Jewish and Christian teachers. Similar mstitu- 
tions were afterwards founded on the same plan 
in Breslau and other cities. 

After his wife’s death, Lessing had to battle for 
tolerance in his Anti-Goez&y and conceived tlxe idea 
of meeting the theologians with a comedy. This 
was the otm of his famous drama Nathcm der 
Weise, whi^ appeared in 1779* and which was in 
some respects a> development of his youthful pro- 
duction Dia Jvden, Lessing himself founds the 
play on the story of the Jew Melchizedek in 
Boccaccio^ VecaTfiexon, About no German work 


except Goethe’s Faust has so much been written. 
Nathan is Mendelssohn, Becha his daughter 
Dorothea, the templar Lessing, the Swiss widow 
Daja is intended for Lavater, the dervish is Men- 
delssohn’s mathematical friend Abraham Wolf 
Bechenburg, and so on. The play itself is not a 

E lea for Jews and Judaism, but for toleration and 
umanity, and an attack upon religious persecution 
of all kinds. In Vienna it was confiscated. The 
controversy engendered by Nathan der Weise led 
to a plea for the civil emancipation of the Jews 
by C. W. von Dohm {Tiber die hurgerliche Verbes- 
seruna der Juden, Berlin, 1781), translated into 
French by Mirabeau (London, 1787). Six hundred 
copies of this translation were forwarded to Paris 
for the use of the French States General, but lost 
in that troublous time, and eventually burnt in the 
Bastille. In 1782 Mendelssohn published a trans- 
lation of Manasseli hen Israel’s Esperanqa de Israel 
(Amsterdam, 1650), with an introduction pleading 
for emancipation. He was again reproached for 
remaining a Jew, or for being a * wobbler ’ between 
Judaism and Christianity, and this induced him to 
write his Jerusalem (1783), a work on religious 
power and Judaism. In this book, translated into 
English in 1783, he vindicated his Judaism and 
explained why he was not a Christian. It is a plea 
for the separation of State and Church, and urges 
that ‘ Kirchenrecht ’ is incompatible with true 
religion. Judaism, he urged, has no dogmas or 
chains upon belief ; Joseph Albo (t 1444), who had 
reduced the thirteen creeds formulated by Maimon- 
ides to three (cf. EBE iv. 246^), was no heretic. 
Judaism required conformity with ceremonial law, 
but tolerated complete liberty of opinion. 

In a Header for his children, Mendelssohn sub- 
stitutes in the creeds the words *I recognize as 
true and certain ’ for the words ‘ I believe.’ 
Ceremonial laws he regarded as a sort of living 
scripture and the great bond between Jew and 
Jew, urging that, even if their utility were no 
longer clear, they were still binding. Actions are 
our duty, but creeds, symbols, ana formulas are 
the fetters of reason. In this way he reconciled 
the deism of Leibniz and the English deists with 
revealed law. His Jerusalem and his unfinished 
Betrachtungen uber Bonnet* s Palingenesie are both 
pleas for toleration, hut not for uniformity of 
belief. In both he warns his disciples against 
prejudice, superstition, and even enthusiasm. 
Jerusalem excited an enormous sensation. Kant 
said that it was incontrovertible, and wrote a 
highly appreciative letter about it j Mirabeau said 
that it ought to he translated into every European 
language; Michaelis found fault with its con- 
demnation of Anglican bishops for consenting to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and Mendelssohn 
had to explain his position in the Berliner Monats- 
schrift, of which he was one of the founders in 
1783. By some contemporaries he was attacked as 
an atheist and by others as a ^Talmud Bahhi,’ but 
he saw no inconsistency between his philosophical 
belief and his faith. His Hebrew works are written 
entirely from the Babbinical standpoint, and he 
was a good Talmudist, as is proved by his corre- 
spondence with Jacob Emden. 

Mendelssohn’s Morgenstunden^ like his Bible 
translation, was in the first instance intended to 
lead his son Joseph to a true belief in God. Its 
publication, in 1785, was designed as a refutation 
of Spinozism itself as well as of the charge that 
Lessmg was a Spinozist. In 1853 Alexander von 
Humboldt, in a letter to M. Mortara, described 
how, in his youth, he and Mendelssohn’s sons had 
heard these very Morgenstunden given forth by 
the philosopher in his study. In the first part 
I Mendelssohn proves the existence of God ; the 
; nature of the Divine Being and His characteristics 
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were to he treated in the second part Its philo- 
sophy is an attempt to advance upon the sensualism 
of wolf by the help of English empiricism. He 
claimed that human common sense, when working 
hand in hand with reason, was infallible. 

^ Though self-taught, Mendelssohn was neither a 
dilettante nor a popular philosopher. Hegel de- 
preciates him as a philosopher, but, as a writer of 
Uerman, his style furnishes the best example of 
Qerman prose after Goethe and perhaps Lessing. 
Its characteristic was its Socratic irony, A pre- 
decessor of Kant, his writings are far easier to 
understand. Kant himself was proud that the 
Jewish scholar had attended one of his lectures, 
and was always polite to him, though he expressed 
disappointment tiiat Mendelssohn had not reviewed 
his Kritik der reimn Vernunfti when it appeared 
in 1784. Simultaneously with the publication of 
the Morgmstundm appeared F. H. Jacobi’s treatise 
Ueher die Lehre de$ Spinoza an den JSerrn Moses 
Mendelssohn. Lavater had rebuked him for not 
being a Christian j Jacobi now charged him with 
atheism. He was profoundly disturbed by what 
he considered a cruel attack, and retaliated with 
his address An die Freunde Lessings. He brought 
the manuscript to his publisher Voss on 31st Dec. 
1785, and died two days later of a paralytic stroke. 
There is little doubt that Jacobi’s attack, in which 
Lavater, Herder, and Goethe had all sided against 
the Jewish philosopher, brought about his end. 

He left three sons and three daughters. His 
sons Joseph and Abraham founded the famous 
banking house of Mendelssohn and Co., which still 
exists. The former in 1840 reviewed Eossetti’s 
Dante. The great musician Felix Mendelssohn 
was AbrahamiS son; another grandson, G. B. 
Mendelssohn, edited the philosopher’s complete 
works in 1843~46. 

Mendelssohn’s first biographer, his pupil I. A. 
Euohel, described him as short and broad- 
shouldered, but feeble and pigeon-breasted, with 
thick black hair, dark complexion, bright eyes, 
and high forehead, a voice soft and gentle, and in 
conversation crisp and persuasive, but never long- 
winded [Tdl^dhdm Banwamdn^ Berlin, 1786). 

There is much difference of opinion among Jews 
as to whether his infl.uence has been beneficial to 
them or not. The general view seems to be that 
it has proved better for Jews than for Judaism. 
His chief opponents were the 19th cent. Kussian 
intellectuals known as the Maskhlllm, especially 
Perez Smolenskin, who denounced him for denying 
Jewish nationalism, belittled his knowledge of the 
wisdom of Israel, and characterized him as a mer- 
chant rather than a Eabbi, Yet without doubt 
he was the first and most typical of modem Jews, 
the first to identify himself with another nation 
and yet reipain a Jew. 

* Judaism, which hitherto had impressed the whole mental 
activity ol the Jew,’ says Segral la af Jffehrew 0mim 

(p. 188), *was narrowed down by Mendelssoha into a mere 
religion. ... He separated the man from the Jew. * . To 

Mendelssohn’s followers such a dual life beciuue difficult. . . . 
Tradiitonal Judaism did not easily lend itself to be compressed 
and squeezed. . . . Mendelssohn’s followers experienced the 
conflict between Judaism and Germanism at every step, ♦ . . 
They threw off the burden of Judajtsm. . , . But ... the period 
of the great apostasy . . . was followed by a period of reugious 
reform and the readjustment of Judaism to the new conditions 
of Jewish existence.’ 

Jewish nationalists of the present time, not quite 
fairly, regard Mendelssohn as the cliief cause of 
the desire for assimilation felt by a small section 
of their co-rehgionists. Mendelssohn was an 
^ologist for religion in general rather than for 
Judaism in particular. That wa« his chief merit 
in a Voltairean age and in sceptical Berlin. The 
finest epigram about him, and one which he him- 
self would have appreciated, is the distidi, 

* Es iat ein Oott, das sagte Moses schon, 

Doch den Bewcis gab Moses Mendelssohn,’ 


Litkraturb. — M. Kayserlingr, Moses Mendelssohn, Leipzig, 
1862, 5*1888, is the standard biography ; H. G. R. Mirabeau, 
Sur Moses Mendelssohn, mr la r^forme politique des Juifs et en 
particulur sur lar6mlutim tent4e en leur faveur en 1753 dans la 
Grande Bretagne, London, 1787; M. Samuels, Memoirs of 
Moses Mendelssohn'!^, do. 1827 ; M. Schwab, Moses Mendelsohn . 
sa vie et ses oeuvres, I’aris, 1868 ; M. Kayserling, Moses Men- 
delssohn ; Ungedrucktes und Unhekanntes, Leipzig, 1883 ; E, 
Schreiber, Moses Mendelssohn und seme Verdienste um das 
Judenthum, Bonn, 1879 ; MBJ, passim ; M. Tuzber, Sidqath 
Mdsheh, Hebrew Manuscript (MS Adler no. 162) ; A. S. Isaacs, 
Step by Step, Philadelphia, 1910, K* ADLEE. 


MENNONITES.—^Mennonites’ is the name 
applied jx) those Protestant Christians who, on 
such subjects as the management of the congrega- 
tion, baptism, oath-taking, ecclesiastical discipline, 
civil office, and the hearing of arms, agree wholly 
or partly with Menno Simons, from whom they 
derive their name. 

I. Distribution.-— The'Mennonites have congrega- 
tions in Switzerland (1500 souls), Germany (18,000), 
France (1200), Bussia (70,000), the United States 
(about 120,000), and Canada (about 90,000) ; those 
in the Netherlands, though not the greatest in 
number (65,000), are the most important section. 

{a) Switzerland.^^la^lr true fatherland is Swit- 
zerland; they originated there in 1524, when 
Konrad Grebel and Felix Manz, members of the 
congregation of Zwingli, dissatisfied with their 
leader, condemned the baptism of infants as ^ the 
greatest abomination of the devil and the Koman 
pope.’ They fonnded a separate congregation in 
1525 and baptized their members on confession of 
faith ; a year afterwards tliey rejected the oath. 
It is possible, though not probable, that their 
opinions are connected with those of sects of the 
Middle Ages, especially the Waldenses. Thej 
wished to re-establish the Christianity of apostoJic 
times and preserve only the two ‘ceremonies* 
ordained by Christ; therefore they denied the 
Christian character of the civil authority, rejected 
aid ministry and the use of the sword, and 
emanded the exercise of the apostolic excom- 
munication. 

In the persecutions of the 16th cent, many of 
them died as martyrs or fled to South Germany, 
where they propagated their tenets. In the 17th 
cent, also tlie Mennonites in Switzerland were 
oppressed by the government ; imprisonment and 
deportation to the Italian galleys greatly dinoiin- 
ished their number. Again, at the beginning of 
the 18th cent., the persecution recommenced, and 
even in 1811 the Mennonites were molested. In 
the midst of these sufferings there arose differences 
between thems the more rigid— called ‘ Amman - 
sche ’ or ‘ Amische ’ after their leader J acob Amman 
— disapproved of every luxury, and demanded that 
in case of excommunication all intercourse, even 
between husband and wife, should be, during the 
period of excommunication, broken off; the less 
rigid followed Hens Eeist; the names of these 
parties (also ‘ Obere Mennonlt^ ’ and * Untere 
Mennoniten’) are still preserved among the Men- 
nonites of America. 

At the present day the Mennonites in Switzer- 
land are enjoying a new prosperity. They are 
now free citizens of the State, which allows them 
exemption from oath-taking and from military 
service. Th^ have their own organ, Her Zions- 
pilatr (‘ The Pilgrim to Zion ’). 

(o) Oermang. — The Mennonites in Gei many have 
continued to survive in spite of great ditfioulties 
and oppressions. In the year 1867 they were 
obliged to give up one of therr characteristics, viz. 
their defencelessness. Many of them, however, 
agreed with the resolution of the government, and 
obtamed permission from it to serve in the baggage- 
train of the army. Interest in their historv has 
been aroused recently by the writings of L. Keller 
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and Mrs. A. Brons ; and, in 1884, in order to pre- 
vent the decline of their little number, the Men- 
nonites founded the Vereimgung der Mennoniten- 
gemeinden im deiitschen Beiohe Union of the Con- 
gregations of Mennonites in the German Empire ’). 
Their periodical, Mennonitisch^ BlatteTf has been 
issued since 1854. 

They have congregations in Alsace, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, Baden, Wiirteinberg, Hesse, Nassau, 
at the lower part of the Bhine, in Westphalia, 
East Friesland^ at Hamburg, Friedrichstadt, and 
in West and East Prussia. 

(c) France. — ^In France the Mennonites held their 
first conference at Toul in 1901 ; their paper, Christ 
seuli appeared in 1908. 

{d) Bussia. — An emigration of Mennonites to 
Bussia took place when the celebrated empress 
Catharine had promised them great territories in 
her empire, where they would he permitted to 
live according to their own religion and customs. 
About 2000 left Prussia in 1788 ; and many others 
followed them until 1824. At first they suffered 
many trials, not the least of which were dne to 
discord among themselves. As they persisted in 
their belief in apostolic succession, their congrega- 
tion needed an elder who had received the imposi- 
tion of hands. They prospered, however, in their 
new fatherland, which gave a shelter also to the 
fugitive Mennonites from Hungary. At pre.sent 
they have congregations in the districts of Jekater- 
inoslaw and Tauria, Warsaw, the Crimea, Saratow, 
Samara, Caucasus, and Ghiwa. In their colonies 
the school management is excellently ordered, the 
church affairs are managed by the elders of the 
congregation, and the preachers, selected from 
among the brethren, fulfil not only the duties of 
their ministry, hut also those of their civil calling. 

In 1874 a great danger threatened the Men- 
nonites : exemption from military service was 
abrogated, and thus the privilege conceded to 
them by the empress Catharine and the emperor 
Paul was annihilated. Large numbers of Men- 
nonites prepared to quit Russia ; in the years 1874- 
80 more than 15,000 left for America. This made 
an impression upon the Russian government ; the 
emperor sent the minister, F. E. I. von Todtleben, 
to them ; after mutual deliberation the resolution 
was made that the Mennonites could perform their 
military duties in the forestry of the State. This 
favourable arrangement has been maintained ever 
since j the Mennonites, however, according to their 
old traditions, have always sought to relieve the 
sufferings of war. 

(e) America. — The Mennonites are far more 
numerous in America than in any other country. 
The first colonists were Dutchmen who, about 1650, 
settled in New Amsterdam (now New York). 
Under the pressure of the heavy persecutions in 
the Rhine>land, thirteen families at Orefeld re- 
solved to emirate to the New World. They 
landed on 6th October 1683, three pioneers having 
already bought 8000 acres of land m Pennsylvania 
from William Penn, and they founded German- 
town (now part of Philadelphia). Seven other 
families followed in 1688 ; and from that time the 
emigration continued during the whole of the 18th 
cent, and still more during the 19th. In 1820 
Swiss Mennonites came to America, followed in 
1836 by many South Germans, and afterwards, as 
we have said, by whole congregations from Bussia, 
besides one from Galicia and one from West 
Prussia. 

The emigrants formed many friendly connexions 
with the Quakers and other sects, bnt they pre- 
served their independence. They came with the 
hope of remaining free from all hindrances in 
following their own customs and institutions; 
some of them even entertained the desire to estab- 


lish in the New World the true Kingdom of God 
according to His Ordinance. It was only after 
long deliberation that they dared to entrust the 
ministry of baptism and of the Lord’s Supper to 
an elder who had not received the imposition of 
hands in Europe ; and even now the most rigid of 
them will not permit their fellow-members to enter 
a ‘church,’ 

The Mennonites have a great regard for their 
past history — and not unjustly. Their forefathers 
were the first to protest against slavery; they 
committed their scruples to writing on 18th April 
1688, and delivered the document to the magistrate. 
In a manly and Christianlike spirit they declared : 

‘ Freedom of conscience reigns here, which is right 
and rational, and personal freedom onght to reign 
here for every one, criminals of course excepted.’ 
In the War of Independence their defencelessness 
was respected; nevertheless many emigrated in 
1786 to Canada, as they could not approve of in- 
surrection against the British government. Con- 
servative in all things, they have not even yet, 
after two centuries, given up their old language, 
‘Pennsylvania Dutch.’ 

The Mennonites in America are divided into: 
(1) Old Mennonites, who form the great majority ; 
their periodicals are the Mennonitische Bundschau 
and The Eerald of Truth (the Germ, ed., JSerold 
der Wahrheit, has ceased to appear since 1901 — an 
evidence of the decline of the German language 
among them) ; (2) ‘ Amish ’ Mennonites ; and (3) 
the ‘General Conference.’ Since 1860 the last- 
mentioned party has endeavoured to form an organ- 
ization between all the Mennonites of America, re- 
specting the autonomy and the peculiarities of each 
congregation. The foundation of Bethel College 
at Newton, Kans., was favoured by tbem.^ 

2. Characteristics. — Wherever Mennonites are 
found — in Switzerland or in Germany, in Bussia 
or in France, in the United States or in Canada — 
they are known as excellent husbandmen, simple 
in their manners, blameless in their behaviour, 
honest, conscientious, and diligent, so that most 
of them are in easy circumstances. In consequence 
of their seclusion the civilization of later times has 
had little influence on them ; they are very con- 
servative and often suspicious of opinions which 
differ from their own, (An exception mnst be 
made in the case of the German Mennonites who 
live close to the frontiers of the Netherlands — East 
Friesland, Westphalia, and on the Bhine; they 
have been influenced by the Dutch Mennonites [see 
below].) They have remained where their fore- 
fathers stood three centuries ago; in order to 
understand their opinions, it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to consult the writings composed by their 
fellow-believers in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

3. Religious beliefs. — The oldest defenders of 
baptism after confession of faith entertained a 
strong aversion to the papal hierarchy. They 
would not reform the Boman Catholic Church; 
they would destroy it by the foundation of separ- 
ate and wholly autonomous congregations. The 
preachers were elected by the majority ; there was 
no tie between the congregations except that of 
community of faith and of love. According to the 
example of the segregation of Israel, the people of 
the Lord, from the Gentiles, the congregation of 
Christ ought to he separated from the world ; this 
was done by the external bond of laws and com- 
mandments that formed a sort of fence round the 
true believers. As the congregation of the Lord 
consists only of believing and regenerate children 
of the Lord, only those who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in years and experience, and, therefore, 

1 One of the most renowned professors of this college was 
0. H. Wedel, author of the Aorisa der Geaehidhte der Jfewr 
noniSen, I^ewton, 1900-0i, who died m 1910. 
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able to believe, can be admitted into the con- 
gregation by baptism. Hence they highly^ valued 
baptism as a token of the confession of faith, but 
they did not acknowledge the baptism of children 
as a baptism ; he who was baptized as an infant 
was not baptized at all. The name of Anabaptists 
therefore, was an undeserved nickname, 
given them by their enemies. 

They sought to maintain the purity of the con- 
gregation by excommunication, and taught that 
true believers must avoid all intercourse with an 
excommunicated member. The charge has often 
been brought against them that, since they regard 
themselves as the perfect or holy congregation of 
the Lord, they do not admit that they are poor 
lost sinners. Their lives and their writings, how- 
ever, contradict this accusation most positively. 
It is true that they separated themselves from all 
those who were of a different opinion, but it was 
from fear of seduction. By the simplicity of their 
manners and their dress they showed their re- 
jection of the world. A wedding outside of the 
congregation was a ‘worldly,’ a sinful, wedding. 
They were strangers on the earth; therefore no 
interference with the powers of the world, no using 
of the sword, was permitted. The oath is for- 
bidden, not only by the gospel (Mt 5®^ and Ja 5^^), 
hut also for conscience’ sake, since in the spiritual 
Kingdom of God on earth the truth is the highest 
and the only law. By their sharp contrast between 
the world and the congregation — the natural and 
the spiritual—they insisted on the necessity of re- 
generation ; but their doctrine on this subject is 
legal rather than evangelical in character. They 
teach that regeneration is an OT contrition, 
awakened in the soul by the threats and the 
promises of God, who moves us through these to 
avoid sin and to live according to His will. These 
threats and promises are written in His word; 
therefore it is the seed of regeneration. They 
meant in good faith to be orthodox, but their dis- 
like of all scholastic terms and their desire to use 
only the phrases of the NT caused them, some- 
times, to disagree with the faith of the Church ; 
hence they refused to acknowledge the Holy Ghost 
as a person—they called Him a power of God— and 
yet they believed that they professed purely the 
doctrine of the Trinity, They rejected every 
dogma from which they feared damage to the 
practice of their piety, lor the tenor of their re- 
ligious life was above all things practical ; hence 
they repudiated most positively the Calvinistic 
tenets oi predestination, irresistible grace, and the 
perseverance of the saints. In the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper they followed Zwingli; hut, for 
them, it was more a token of mutual love and 
unity. They combined with it the rite of feet- 
washing. 

Such were the tenets of the community with 
which Menno Simons (1496-1561) became connected 
in 1536. He had been a priest at Witmarsum in 
Friesland, hut after a long inward struggle he left 
the Roman Catholic Church. From that time he 
defended in sermons, writings, and disputations the 
opinions of his fellow-believers so eagerly that they 
were called after him— Mennonitea. They had 
already suffered heavy losses by persecutions ; hut 
they struggled bravely on ; no torture — ^not even 
death at the stake — could terrify them. The con- 
gregation in Amsterdam was founded in 1530 by 
Jan Volkerts Trijpmaker^ who died a martyr in 
1631. In his preaching he always exhorted his 
followers to he peaceful and obedient to the mag- 
istrate, Wt Jan Matthijs, by his fanatical impet- 
uosity, prepared the way for the notorious Jan 
Beukels of Leyden (John of Leyden), whose fatal 
doctrine was that the time of enduring oppression 
had passed away, that the sword must be drawn, 


and that the true believers were summoned to 
subjugate the kingdoms of the world, and especi- 
ally Munster. The maj ority, however, disapproved 
of such violence ; every day during the winter of 
1534 the congregation of Amsterdam enrolled about 
one hundred additional members ; and a party of 
forty insurgents, who on 10th May 1535 conquered 
the town-hall of that city, found no support. When 
the terrible tragedy of Munster had tenninated, 
a separation tooK place throughout the Netherlands 
between the rebellious and the moderates — the 
latter party being called at first Obbenites and 
then Mennonitea. 

These increased greatly in spite of all obstacles, 
but their unity was soon broken by disagreement 
about the practice of excommunication. The more 
lenient Mennonitea lived chiefly in Waterland (a 
part of North Holland) ; hence they were called 
Waterlanders. The more rigid were the Flemish 
and the Frisian Mennonitea; but among those 
parties so many schisms have occurred that it is 
impossible to enumerate them all. Let it suffice 
to say that the Waterlanders formed the most 
tolerant and liberal party. They would not apply 
the epithet ‘believing’ or ‘unbelieving’ to any 
one on account of his particular opinions on articles 
of faith with which God in His word has not clearly 
connected salvation or condemnation. They even 
took an interest in the things of this world ; e,g,, 
th^ supported with their money the great William 
of Orange in his efforts to liberate the Netherlands 
from the Spanish yoke. Afterwards many of them 
held magistracies, but the influence of the State 
Church has put an end to that. 

The Mennonites exercised a remarkably attrac- 
tive influence upon the Brownists who, from 1593, 
had settled in Amsterdam to evade the persecu- 
tion in England (see art. Bbownism). One of 
them, John Smyth, came to Holland in 1606 ; with 
his friend, Thomas Helwys, he forsook Brownism 
in 1608, administered baptism on confession of faith, 
and founded a separate congregation. A year after- 
wards he tried to amalgamate it with the Menno- 
nites ; in this his followers were successful (1616). 
Helwys, on the contrary, though he entertained 
friendly relations with the Mennonites, maintained 
his independence ; he returned to England in 1611. 
His followers, influenced by Edward Barber (1641), 
came to the conclusion that only baptism by im- 
mersion was legal. Henceforth they called them- 
selves Baptisto, and broke off community of faith 
with the Mennonites. 

In the 17 th cent. Socinianism exercised such a 
great influence on the Mennonites that the Re- 
formed theologian, J. Hoombeek, could write 5 
‘ Anabaptista indoctus SocinianuSi Socinianus 
autem doctus Anabaptista.’ The more conserva- 
tive desired to defend themselvea against the 
intrusion of this dreaded heresy by maintaining 
the old confessions of faith — a dangerous measure, 
for these confessions had never had any binding 
authority. At last a great schism took place in 
1664 between the liberal and the orthodox members 
( ‘ Lamisten ’ and ‘ Zonisten ’). With regard to the 
practice of Christian charity, however, the unity 
was not severed ; the two parties worked together 
to relieve their suffering brethren in the Palatinate 
and elsewhere* 

In the golden age of the Dutch Republic many 
of its poets and painters~*^among them probably 
the celebrated Rembrandt— were Mennonites, 
They formed more then one-tenth of the whole 
population, but as a me neither the nobility nor 
the lower classes joined their ranks. 

In the 18th cent.^ thmr number declined for 
many reasons. The elected from 

among the brethren, no tongm! satisfled tote eon- 
gregations; consequently, a great numlw 
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families passed into the State Church. The founda- 
tion of a theological seminary in Amsterdam (1735) 
did not produce any lasting improvement. At 
many places, fortunately, the piety of the fore- 
fathers continued, and the spiritual -well-heing of 
the people and the spreading of a higher civiliza- 
tion were objects of great care. The Teyler^s 
Genootschap (‘Society of Teyler’) and the Maat- 
scJmppij tot Nut van H Algem&m (‘ Society for the 
Promotion of the General Good’) — two institutions 
that to this day do a large amount of useful work 
— ^were founded in 1778 and 1784 by Mennonites. 

They fully agreed with the Revolution of 1795, 
for their old ideals appeared to them to be realized 
by it; they gladly supported it by many sacrifices, 
but their prosperity greatly declined in the hard 
times of Napoleon, To improve this state of things 
the Algemeene Doopsgezirtde Soci&teit (‘ General 
Society of Mennonites ’) was founded at Amsterdam 
in 1811 by some wealthy congregations, and at 
resent all the Mennonite congregations are mem- 
ers of it. This Society took upon itself the care 
of the theological seminary and the support of the 
indigent congregations. By its influence the desir- 
able end was obtained that all the congregations, 
in the course of time, possessed only ministers who 
had received a university education. From that 
time their seclusion from the other Protestants 
ceased. In the theological sciences the Mennonites 
are diligent and able co-operators (e.pf., S. Hoekstra, 
J. G. de Hoop Scheffer, A. W. WyArands, C. Sepp, 
S. Cramer). Often their ministers preach to con- 
gregations of another confession — in other words, 
they exchange pulpits. The professors of their 
seminary are also professors of theology at the 
university of Amsterdam. 

^ Still the Mennonites have remained congrega- 
tionalists ; they are zealous for the entire indepen- 
dence of each congregation. Consequently, in the 
respective congregations there is some difference 
in the form of public worship — e^g,^ in the use of 
salters and hymn-books — and there is also a 
ifference in the manuals used for religious teaching. 
Nevertheless, they are strongly attached to each 
other and to their community, and promote their 
common interests in fraternal unanimity. Their 
ministers are elected by the maj ority of the brethren 
(and often also of the sisters) or, in many con- 
gregations, by the church-committee. They are 
not ordained and wear no official dress, for they 
form no class and have no authority. 

In regard to baptism and oath-taking the opinions 
of the Mennonites are unchanged. Self-rfiiance, 
evident in the voluntary act of becomiag a mem- 
ber of the congregation, is stHl the condition of 
membership, so that they would rather abolish the 
whole rite of baptism than permit the baptism of 
infants. They have no confessions of faith and 
would not tolerate them. They dislike dogmatic 
speculations, and hold that the characteristic of a 
true believer is not his creed but his life. Hence, 
their toleration allows persons of very difierent 
opinions to live peacefully together in the same 
congregation. The majority of them are liberal ; 
the more conservative profess a Biblical Orihodoxy. 

Their original tenets concerning ecclesiastical 
discipline, bearing of arms, and civil office are at 
present abolished. Considering that the Menno- 
nitea form little more than one-hundredth part 
of the population, it is a significant fact that an 
import^t number of ministers, representatives of 
the nation, burgomasters, etc., have for many years 
belonged to them. The connexion with the Men- 
nonitea of other countries is maintained chiefly by 
the means of the missionary society, which propa- 
gates the gospel in Java an(f Sumatra. The mis- 
sionaries and the contributions come principally 
from their foreign brethren. 


Litbraturb.— T he literature concerning the Mennonites is 
very extensive, but there is no good history of them, based on 
the advanced science of our days. The most important works 
on the subject are the following : 

i. General works—}. H. Ottius, Annales Analaptistiai^ 
Basel, 1672 ; C. H, A. van der Smissen, Kurzgefasste Gesch. 
der Mennoniten^ Summerfield, Illinois, 1895 ; A Brons, 
Ursprung, Entwickelung und SchicksaU der Mennoniten^^ 
Amsterdam, 1912 ; C. H. Wedel, Ahriss der Gesch. der Menno- 
niten, Newton, Kans., 1900-04. 

11 Spegjal works ■— C. A.ComelmSjCrescA. des Munsterischen 
Aufruhrs, Leipzig, 1855-60 , L. Keller, Gesch, der Wiedertaufer 
und ihres Reichs zu Munster ^ Munster, 1880; M Schoen, 
Mennonitenthum in Westpreussen^ Berlin, 1886 ; J. P. Muller, 
Mennoniten in Ostfriesland, Emden, 1887; D. Musser, The 
Reformed Mennonite Ghurch, Lancaster, Pa , 1878 ; S. W. 
Pennypacker, Hist, and Biographical Sketches, Philadelphia, 
1883 ; H. P. Krehbiel, The Hist, of General Omference of the 
Mennonites of N. Ameiica, Canton, O., 1898; C. H. Smith, 
The Mennonites of America, Goshen, Ind., 1909 ; S. Blaupot 
ten Cate, Geschie^nis der Doopsgezinden in Nederland, 6 vols., 
Leeuwarden and Amsterdam, 1839-47 ; S. Hoekstra, Beginselen 
en leer der oude Doopsgezinden, Amsterdam, 1863; a great 
number of essays in the annual periodical Doopsgezinde Bij- 
dragen, 60 vols., Amsterdam, Leeuwarden, and Leyden, 1861- 
1912 ; Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, ‘Religious Bodies, 
1906,’ ii [Washington, 1910] 402-428 ; Schaff-Herzog, vn. [1910] 
299-810. An almost complete bibliography of the writings con- 
cerning the Mennonites of all times and all countries will be 
found m the new catalogue of the library of the congregation of 
the Mennonites at Amsterdam (at present in the press) 

W. J. Kuhler. 

MENTAL RESERVATION.—It seems to be 
universally admitted that there are cases in which 
we should do a grave wrong by supplying a 
questioner with the information which he demands, 
and that we are, therefore, justified in misleading 
him. Yet there is considerable difficulty as to the 
ethical grounds on which such deception can be 
defended. Does it not necessarily involve either 
implicit or explicit falsehood ? And can a lie ever 
be right ? The problem is an old one, and moralists 
have answered it in difierent ways. The doctrine 
of mental reservation is the solution offered b^ 
many theologians both mediaeval and modern. This 
doctrine depends so closely on the traditional 
Roman Catholic teaching as to the intrinsic malice 
of lying that in order to explain it it will he 
necessary first to state briefl.j what that teaching is. 

Roman Catholic theologians are unanimous in 
holding that a lie is always and necessariljr sinful : 
there can he no such thing as a permissible lie. 
This is the teaching of St. Augustine {de Ment^cio, 
contra Mendacium ad Consentitim, Enchiridion, 
xvii, ff.) ; and every Roman Catholic theologian of 
weight is in agreement with him. The utterances 
of ^ripture on the subject are, they believe, quite 
decisive, and leave no room for dispute. Moreover, 
the Scholastic theologians reach the same conclusion 
on rational grounds. A lie, they teach, does not 
necessarily presuppose the wish to deceive ; it 
consists in the intentional assertion of what is 
contrary to a man’s inward thought ('sermo 
prolatus cum intentione dicendi falsum^). The liar 
may know that his lie will not deceive ; yet, so 
long as he intends to assert what is false (and is 
not manifestly joking), his words are a lie. Nature 
has provided us with the power to express our 
thoughts by external signs. He who employs this 
faculty to convey to others the very opposite of his 
thought is violating moral order ; he is using his 
power for an illegitimate purpose; and his act 
contains an intrinsic turpitude. The msh to 
Receive is an aggravation of the offence i but it is 
not requisite to make the words a lie (Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theol. Ii. ii. qu. 110, artt. 1, 3). 
Falsehood is, further, an offence against justice ; 
we owe the truth to our fellow-men. But, even 
apart from this aspect of it, the act is intrinsically 
evil. 

It is plain that, where so strict a view is taken 
as to the obligation of truth, the cases which we 
are considering constitute a grave difficulty. What- 
ever be the circumstances, a lie can never be 
justified. Augustine seems to have thought that 
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the only choice lay between silence and a frank 
declaration of the truth irrespective of consequences 
{de Mend. xiii.). But it is dear that this does not 
solve the problem ; for in many cases silence is 
equivalent to an admission; and it may well be 
that to answer the question proposed, whether by 
words or by silent assent, would constitute a 
flagrant breach of justice. ^ A violation of the 
elementary principles of justice is not a whit less 
wrong than a sin against veracity. 

Here, then, arises the question as to the per- 
missibility of * mental reservations.’ A speaker is 
said to employ a mental reservation when his 
statement is true only if qualified by a restrictive 
clause, and when he does not openfy express this 
clause but ‘reserves’ it within his own mind. 
Thus, e.g.^ should a member of the Government 
reply to some impertinent inquiry regardingmatters 
of State, ‘I do not know,’ his answer is in all 
likelihood qualified by such a reservation, and is 
to be understood as signifying, ‘ I do not know in 
my capacity of a private citizen.’ 

The general verdict of theologians is that a man 
may lawfully use mental reservations under certain 
given conditions, viz. if there be a real need of 
preserving a secret, and if the external circum- 
stances are such as to indicate that the words may 
have to be understood in a restricted sense. Where 
these conditions are present, he may use reserva- 
tion, even with the full prevision that, for one 
reason or another, his questioner will not advert 
to the restriction. Thus, to take aclassical example, 
if murderers inquire of a man whether their intended 
victim is lying concealed in his house, it is allow- 
able for him to reply that no one is concealed there ; 
for the circumstances are such that even the mur- 
derers themselves should be aware that the words 
may have to he understood with a restrictive clause : 

‘ No one is concealed there, of whom I can justly 
speak to men like yourselves.’^ Mental reservations 
cii this kind are termed restrictiones late mentales. 
It is only in a loose sense {late) that they can be 
called ‘mental’; for their presence is externally 
recognizable tlirough the circumstances of the case. 

It is contended that these statements are not in 
any sense falsehoods. For it is a principle imi- 
versally admitted that, in judging of the meaning 
of words, we must take into consideration the 
circumstances in which they are used. No one 
regards the prisoner’s plea of ‘Not guilty ’ as a lie. 
The concrete surroundings show that his words 
signify only that he is not guilty juridically, in the 
eye of the law. A priest is not looked on as guilty 
of falsehood when he professes never yet to have 
heard of some matter which was long since reveal^ 
to him in confession j all are aware that what is 
spoken in confession is to him as if it were un- 
known. In each ease the ciroumsUnces indicate 
that the words may be emj^oyed in a restricted 
sense. Taken in that sense, they are true; mey 
correspond with the speaker’s real jinigmeht. The 
same holds good in the cases where we ate justified 
in using mental reservation; the ckoumatances 
show that there may be a qualifying danse. 

It may be urged mat in a mental reservation jwe 
us© language with the deliberate purpose of decexvn^ 
another, and that this is, to all intents, falsehood. 
But the objection is not, in fact, justified. In the 
first place, our true purpose is not to deceive but 
to protect our secret — a thing that we have eve^ 
right to do. We may not, indeed, in order to do 
so, tell a lie ; but we are not bound to supply the 
questioner with the information which he unjustlj 
seeks to extort. And, secondly, in such oases it is 
more correct to say that the questioner deceives 
himself than that we deceive him. He is ymx 
aware that to such a question we may be unable 
to give a full answer without the betrayal of a 


secret, and he must expect an evasion. If he 
chooses to take it as an unqualified statement of 
the whole truth, let him attribute the error to his 
own folly. We may be the occasion of his mistake ; 
we are not, properly speaking, its cause. 

It stands to reason mat mental reservation may 
be employed only where there is real necessity of 
preserving a secret, and where there is no other 
way of so doing; to employ such a method in 
matters of little moment would not he mental 
reservation, but plain falsehood. In the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life men assume that no ex- 
ception will be taken to their inquiries, and that 
the replies which they receive will be frank ; there 
is nothing in these matters to suggest to them the 
possibility of a restricted reply. This, however, 
is not the case if the restriction is such as to be 
manifest to all except the extremely unobservant. 
Under such circumstances a comparatively slight 
cause — e.g.i to set aside an inconvenient question — 
will be justification enough. Again, if the person 
who asks has a right to demana the information 
from us, then, unwelcome as the question may be, 
we must answer fully. It would not, e,g., be 
justifiable to practise mental reservation to the 
income-tax commissioners. 

In the 16th cent, a prolonged controversy arose ^ 
to the permissibility of the restrictio pure mentaUs, 
viz. a mental reservation the presence of which is 
not indicated by any external circumstances what- 
ever. The first to put forward this opinion appears 
to have been the famous canonist Martin de 


Aspilcueta (‘Doctor Navarrua’j 1491-1586). His 
authority was so great that he was followed by 
not a few authors of note, including L, Lessius, A, 
Diana, etc. On the other hand, theoloMans no 
less eminent maintained what is clearly the case, 
that such reservations differ in no way from false- 
hoods. This was the view emphatically taught by 
P. Laymann, J. Azor, G. de Coninek, and many 
others. In 1679 Innocent Xi. condemned three 
propositions drawn from the wor^ of those who 
defended the use of the restrictio pure mentalis 
(H. Denzinger and C. Bannwart, Enchiridion Sum.- 
holorwmP’y Freiburg, 1911, nos, 1176-1178). Smee 
that time the opinion has been acknowledged to be 
theologically iadefensible. 

Protestant moralists reject the doctrine of mental 
reservation, and those of them who deal with the 
eases at issue solve the problem by ^opting a less 
rigorous view as to falsehood than is taken by the 
Roman Catholic theologians. They teach that the 
malice of lying consists in its being an offence 
against justice, truth being a debt wich we owe 
our fellow-men ; and that, where that debt ceas^, 
falsehood is Intimate — thus, e.g.t Grotius {de 
dwre Belli et Facis. m. l 11), J. Milton {Trmdm 
of Okristiem Doctnnef in Frose Works, Bondnn, 
1848-58, V. 116-119), Jeremy Taylor {puotj^ DuU- 
tantkm, in Works, London, ife, xiii SSlb W* 
Paley {Frimiplcs of Moral cmd Folitkdl rfmo- 
sophu, bk. iii eh. 16, in Works. London, 1821, L 
lfi6). For reasons given above this view is regarded 
as erroneous by the Roman Catholic theologians. 


lOTiiitATTiius.--P. Laymauti. Harich, IW. 

cm iv. U ; T. Raynaud, Opuio. de JSquipomUmeet 
R^tricUone, hi iyoM, 166&, adv 71 J D. Viva, Th^ 
D(snm(xt<» ah AUeu VXT., Xrtme. xz,t ypor., Padua, 17C^; 
G. J. Waffelaer^ dw mmeme, 

Bnigea, im; J, H. Newman, 

1804, Appendix 8; T. ^at®n artt ‘lAa/ ‘Mental Ewmrva- 
taon ‘ in CJS ; A. Ballethd, Opwt Theolofflcum Morula, Prato, 
1890, VI. il. 4 ; and ths moral theolo^ns generally. 

Pratestanbcribiciam: R. Sanderaon, V&jurcsrnenUpr^nispoHi 
Obligaiume, London, 1647, ptiel. vi. m 6, B. Stilljbgfleat, 
sermon (1679), In Works, XTIO, i. 268 ; O. Zockler, 


MERCY.— Mercy, as an ethical quality predie- 
able of both God and man, may be usenmy dis- 
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tinguished from love or kindness as connoting in 
its oljject a certain inferiority, whether natural or 
spiritual. It excludes the idea of equality, in this 
or that relation, as between giver and receiver. 
In the Bible the divine mercy signifies active pity 
for the guilty or the miserable ; it is manifested 
in countless ways, but pre-eminently in the be- 
stowal of salvation in Christ, and may therefore 
be described as the form assumed by divine love 
in the presence of the sinful or the frail. Either 
moral failure or creaturely weakness is sufficient 
(;o evoke it, and both things are always found in 
all men. Hence mercy in God is rather a perma- 
nent disposition than merely an intermittent source 
of specific acts. As exhibited at its noblest in 
Jesus^ personal demeanour, mercy has in it nothing 
of condescension, which is an attitude bordering 
on scorn 5 it was because He sought to establish 
with them such communion of spirit as might 
produce inward renewal that Jesus showed com- 
passion to the needy, and under these circumstances 
mercy became the instrument of His trust in the 
divine capacities of man. Ere long Jesus was able 
to call the recipients of His mercy by the closer 
name of ‘ friends.’ 

The ascription of mercy to God implies a positive 
estimate of religious cognition, or at least the 
rejection of some negative estimates which have 
figured prominently in 19th cent, philosophy. To 
say of mercy, with Shakespeare, that ‘ it is an at- 
tribute to God Himself,’ is the equivalent of bold- 
ing that anthropomorphic judgments do not neces- 
sarily or substantially falsify our apprehension of 
the divine reality, and that moral qualities which 
faith sees in God are not essentially different from 
qualities in men called by the same names. 

Apart from special tenets of the schools, Christ- 
ian minds have usually held that the divine 
mercy is characterized, or even constituted, by two 
qualities. (1) It is free ; it is not forced hj any 
outward constraint, nor does it come to manuesta- 
tion as the automatic response of reason to the 
facts of the world. God is love, love which has its 
measure in the Cross ; and His mercy, as ever- 
lasting as Himself, is greater than we could either 
ask or think. It is misleading to speak of Him 
as constrained to mercy, if we mean simply that 
His action is the free expression of a perfectly 
loving Will ; His pity is evoked, not by merit, or 

§ r tears of repentance, but by the need or ruin of 
is creatures. (2) It is absolute, aud covers the 
whole of human life ; it accepts no limit from 
human prejudice, but puts all men in debt for 
every good gif t. For St. JPaul the mercy of God has 
the aspect of miracle or paradox as being vouch- 
safed to the unworthy and even to the actively 
hostile, whose worth it creates but does not pre- 
suppose. Our part is not to measure or explain 
it, but rather to enjoy it with wonder and adora- 
tion. 

Yet the best religious thought has never held 
the divine mercv to be incompatible with hostility 
to sin. Ethically pure compassion is a real capa- 
city for holy anger ; there is no mercy in allowmg 
a bad man to go on in badness. Doubtless, to an 
pH conscience merw and judgment appear to be 
in confiict, but for Jesus both were living expres- 
dons of the Father’s love. 

IjJercy in God asks for mercifulness in man. In 
the parable of the IJnmerciful Servant (Mt 18^-S5) 
J esus made this plain for good and all. Mercy for 
is an element in the righteousness of the 
Kingdom, and it has been pointed out that ‘it 
needed much to he inculcated in Christ’s time, 
when sympathy was killed by the theory that all 
suffering was penalty of special sin, a theory which 
fostered a pitHess type of righteousness ’ (A. B. 
Bruce, in JSixpositor^s Ch^eek Testamenty i. [1897] 99). 


To seek at God’s hands a pity which we refuse to 
others is insincere ; not only so, hut in the absence 
of a merciful spirit we are morally incapable of 
appreciating the free, unbought mercy of God. 
Hence the promise to the merciful that they shall 
receive mercy (Mt expresses one aspect of the 
moral nature of things. 

Human mercy must take the mercy of God as 
its model and inspiration. Like its exemplar, it 
is not to be accurately doled out in proportion to 
the receiver’s deserts ; in its perfectness it will 
rather exhibit a certain abandonment and over- 
flowing munificence, and will ask no questions about 
the ofiender save as to his penitence. But feeble 
and complaisant mercy is as demoralizing as indis- 
criminate charity. ‘ Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful ’ (Lk 6^®) is a call for discipline 
no less than lenity. 

The supreme motive of mercifulness, whether to 
the guilty or to the necessitous, is not the natural 
desire to be treated mercifully in our own time of 
need j it is the thanlcful memory of pity bestowed 
on us by God, And the living sense that from the 
mercy of God all our hopes begin, the sight of its 
glorious freedom and absoluteness in Christ, is far 
more than a mood of comfortable security; it is 
charged with moral inspiration enabling Christian 
men to do and bear all things for the sake of the 
unmeasured divine love that for them has made all 
things new. 

Litbraturb. — R. C. Trench, New Testament Synonyms^ ed. 
London, 1901; H. JSiCot'^Neutestamenthche Ethihy Konigs- 
berg, 1899 , T. C. HaU, History of Ethics within organised 
London, 1910 ; W. Herrmann, Communion of the 
Christian with Gody Eng. tr.a, do. 1906. 

H. R. Mackintosh. 

MERCY (Indian). — Adequately to discuss the 
significance and operation of the quality of mercy 
within the range of the Indian peoples would 
demand a book or treatise of no inconsiderable 
length. All that is practicable within the limits 
of an article is to attempt to exhibit the natural 
qualities and general tendencies that have been 
at work, to estimate the efBcacy and worth of the 
influences that have been brought to bear, and to 
indicate the broad results in the character and 
disposition of the inhabitants of the country, as 
they are found in evidence at the present day. 
It is manifest that environment and ethnological 
origin and development, no less than religious 
prejudice and ethical culture, have contributed to 
a resultant quality or characteristic which can be 
defined only in the most general terms. 

It is clear, moreover, that, from early historical 
times at least, the expression of this quality in 
the races of India has been obstructed and almost 
stifled in two directions, the one more or less a 
consequence of the other. The barriers raised 
by caste, which became only more formidable 
with the lapse of time, while permitting or even 
enjoining the exhibition of kindliness, generosity, 
and pity within the narrow caste limits, formed 
insuperable obstacles to the exercise of these 
qualities without, and therefore tended inevi- 
tably to isolation and degradation. And religious 

ride and prejudice, allymg themselves with caste 

istinctions, promoted the growth of a narrow 
partisanship and class organization, within which 
the development of a spirit of fraternity and 
human kindliness was as little practicable as 
that of community of interest. The earlier 
periods of Indian history and social life also 
show clearly the presence of those feelings of 
mutual hostility and dislike which exist univers- 
ally among groups of princitive peoples dwelling 
in a wide land, among whom isolation and the 
difficulties of communication are an effective 
ground of suspicion and of perpetual fear of 
that which presents itself as of unknown char- 
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acter and intentions. Thus the suspicion en- 
gendered hy mere strangeness leads not seldom 
to acts of cruelty, which ultimately obtain the 
sanction of custom and are fortified by religious 
precept and rule. An unreasoning dread of that 
which is exceptional, rather than any other 
natural impulse, is probably at the basis of all 
such ruthless practices. The angry and hostile 
feelings thus aroused check the growth of the 
spirit of sympathy and mercifulness; and the 
latter must wait for the rise of a wider and more 
intelligent and generous outlook upon life and 
human relationships. 

The claims, moreover, of a religious ritual which 
not only sanctioned, but enjoined, animal sacri- 
fices were hostile to the development of the 
kindlier qualities of pity and regard for the 
weaker or less fortunate members of the^ tribe 
or community. Familiarity with the taking of 
life has always tended, not only in India, but 
elsewhere, to deaden sensibility and to bring into 
play the harsher and more cruel passions. When 
the sacrificial act claims the sanction of religion, 
and is transformed into a sacred rite and duty, 
the performance of which in all its rigid details 
is obligatory and of the highest merit, the de- 
basing efiect of custom and habit is reinforced 
by an appeal to the strongest human motives and 
prejudices. That which in many instances it 
would revolt a man to do for himself he will do 
determinedly and with a clear conscience under 
what he conceives to be divine authority. The 
elaborate Vecfic sacrifices, with their large de- 
mands and imposing ritual, could have had in 
this respect only one consequence — to familiarize 
men’s minds with thoughts of savagery, and to 
close their hearts and ears to the cry for com- 
passion. With facilities for mutual intercourse 
and the advance of civilization, and with a higher 
estimate of the value of life in all its forms, 
these practices changed their character, or tended 
altogether to disappear. Offerings of fruit or 
flowers, or models in paste of animal form, took 
the place of the living sacrifice at the altar, and 
hear witness to an iteration of feeling on the 
part of the worshipper, and a desire to free his 
ntual from acts and observances which had be- 
come repugnant to a more cultivated and sensitive 
nature. 

It is probable also that a distinction should be 
made— a distinction due to racial characteristic 
as well as to natural environment — between the 
primitive peoples of India and the later Aryan 
tribes, who entered the country in successive 
hands of invasion from the north-west and north. 
The latter were swayed by the gentler, more j 
peaceable, and kindly temperament incident al- 
w&jB to the pastoral habit of life. Eventually 
this tendency, though with many a set-back and 
cross-current, triumphed, and gpe its general 
tone to the character and disposition of the entire 
Indian people. The primitive tribes, for the most 
part isolated from one another in gloomy 
treacherous forest homes, received a training which 
developed the suspicions and harsher elements of 
human nature, brought into prominence the rugged 
aspects of nature as a whole, and was calculated 
to present few attractive features of generosity 
or humanity. Thus they were ^ught lessons of 
stem pitdessness and disregard of the life or well- 
being of others, and more or less unconsciously 
cultivated a disposition akin to that of the wild 
beasts against which they had continually to be 
on, their guard* These two currents of thought 
and feeling may be traced all through the course 
of TnHia.n history, and are observable at ^e present 
time among the racial and caste divisions of the 
country. It is to the credit of the innate courtesy 


and sympathetic kindliness of the native Indian 
that a merciful and generous spirit has, on the 
whole, maintained itself against religions and 
social prejudices, and, in the face of influences 
from within and from without;, has to a large 
extent prevailed against isolating class-feeling and 
sectarian pride. 

In the Indian sacred books the duty of pitiful- 
ness and compassion to all is a constantly re- 
curring theme. Mercy {day^) and abstinence 
from injury to life {ahvnud) are primary obliga- 
tions. Especially in the Bhagavad-GUd (g.v,), 
and in the type of religious thought and experi- 
ence which it represents, the enforcement of this 
duty occupies a prominent place. The tine BrUh- 
man may be known by hia friendliness to all; 
and not only the BrS-hman, but other castes also, 
are bound by the same rule. The beat sacrifice 
is that which refrains from doing hurt to any 
creature; respect should be shown for the life 
and happiness of even the lowliest of creatures, 
and no animate being should ever he subjected 
to injury or wrong. In a similar manner the 
religious teaching of the schools that are in sym- 
pathy With the Bhagamd-Gltd r^eats and en- 
forces the same responsibility. Two comments 
upon these injunctions are perhaps natural and 
inevitable. They seem, in the first place, to show 
more regard for animal than for human life; it 
is probable that the original authors assumed the 
latter, or regarded it as inclusively stated in the 
larger precept. And, further, the interpretation 
placed upon the rule has been, at least to the 
western mind, in practice so one-sided and ex- 
aggerated as to destroy in large part its operative 
worth. The general tendency, however, it can 
hardly be douDted, has been in the direction of 
the cultivation of the aualities of mercy and 
mutual consideration. These qualities naturally 
find little or no statement or emphasis in the 
books on law or ritual, or among the regulations 
for the detailed observance of the sacrifices. The 
Vedic hymns, while they extol the forbearance 
and mercy together with the justice of the gods, 
leave it a matter of inference rather than of com- 
mand that men should follow in their steps. In 
general it may be said that the decisive influ- 
ence upon Indian character and belief baa been 
exercised not by the ritual precepts, hut by the 
humanitarian teaching of the Bhagavad-GUd^ by 
the popular epic poetry, and by the tradition of 
I the lives of the heroes of olden time. ^ ^ 

The first organized protest against the sacrificial 
rule in the interests oi a kindlier and more humane 
spirit was made by Buddhism. The character of 
Uautama Buddha, as depicted in the extant litera- 
ture and stereotyped in painting and sculpture, 
is singularly gentle and attractive* In practice 
as weU as by precept he would seem to have ur^d 
the duty of forbearance and brotheriincss to all j 
to do no harm to any living thing was a rule 
joined upon all who desired to nmfe themselves to 
ms company and be enrolled among his discipl<^ ; 
and the purpose of the law whimi forbade the 
Buddhist monk to move from place to place 
during Vassa^ the season of the rains, was at 
least as much to avoid the otherwise heritable 
destruction of animal and insect life which would 
ensue, at a time when the multiplicity and 
activity of all such life are most apparmt, as 
in recognition of the difficulties of travel incident 
to the season. Hindu monks and ascetics aimear 
also to have observed Fham, although uot^ so 
universally or to the same extent. The merciful 
spirit, of which the rule of ahiihsd was the out- 
come and logical conclusion, pervaded Indian Bud- 
dhism as long as it remained in its native land, 
found expression in the acts and edicts of its 
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greatest emperor, Aioka, and emphasized and 
extolled a generous tolerance towards the feel- 
ings and opinions of others, which, with rare 
exceptions, has characterized its attitude and 
life in all countries to which it has been carried. 
In India the influence which it exerted in this 
respect was strong, and remained as a permanent 
force in the life of the people after the Buddhist 
faith itself had become decadent and had perished 
from the land. In the wider aspect also, and as 
illustrating this spirit. Buddhism alone of the great 
religions of the world has never been guilty of 
persecution. 

Jainism, the ancient sect contemporary with 
Buddhism and possessed of similar views and doc- 
trines, inherited also from Hinduism the prin- 
ciples of mercifulness and regard for life in all 
its manifestations, but carried these principles to 
an extravagant and abnormal length. Even 
noxious creatures, however irritating or insig- 
nificant, may not be destroyed; and the literal 
interpretation of the injunction to do no hurt to 
living beings has led with them to practical in- 
conveniences of a serious nature, which are not 
counterbalanced by an equivalent development of 
the qualities of a real compassion. Buddhism, 
moreover, in the days of its strength in India, 
made provision for sick, infirm, or worn-out 
animals in special hospitals; and similar institu- 
tions, established and maintained hy adherents 
of the Hindu and Jain faiths, for many centuries 
past aud even at the present time, hear witness 
to a coi^assionate spirit worthy of all commenda- 
tion. To Western thought, however, these in- 
stitutions appear not seldom to defeat their own 
object, and to be accompanied by contradictions in 
feeling and practice which it is difiicult to recon- 
cile with the spirit of the implied religious 
teaching. The form has been preserved and 
the letter of the law obeyed; but the meaning 
and motive of the whole have, in many instances 
at least, lost their force and been disregarded 
in the external fulfilment of an obligation which 
satisfied the conscience, but did little to effect 
a change in the character or disposition of the 
individual. 

With the coming of the Muhammadans a new 
spirit invaded India, antagonistic to the old, the 
consequences of which were great and permanent. 
Bom of religious fanaticism, and nurtured in the 
camp and on the field of battle, the warlike spirit 
of Islam bore down all religious opposition and 
refused to accept the symbol and confession of 
faith of the vanquished creed. Erom the minds 
of the conquerors religious fanaticism, in alliance 
with a temper naturally stern and self-contained, 
had banished all feelings of compassion towards 
aliens or foes. Thus a spirit of inhumanity, based 
ultimately upon religious precept and belief, not 
only inculcated indifference to life where the 
honour or extension of the faith was concerned, 
hut urged the entire elimination of the infidel hy 
force of arms. In a further respect also, and 
that wholly new to India, the example set has 
been followed with results calamitous for the 
whole peninsula, the untoward effects of which 
have only begun to he repaired within compara- 
tively xecent years. There is no evidence that 
before Islam led the way religibus prejudice or 
rivalry ever found expression to any considerable 
extent in overt acts of persecution. The warfare 
between the sects was waged hy word and argu- 
ment in the schools and royal courts, but not by 
violence. The followers of Muhammad taught 
men to throw the sword into the scale ; and the 
spirit of division and hatred has never since that 
time been other than latent on both sides, ready 
to spring to arms and perpetrate cruelties on any 


violation of religious comity or outrage upon 
religious conviction. 

Two further external influences deserve con- 
sideration, but are of very unequal weight and 
importance. Of Eon-Chnstian> ethical systems 
that of the Parsis is unrivalled for its merciful 
spirit and regard for the poor and necessitous 
of its own religious community ; and the large- 
hearted generosity of wealthy members of the 
Parsi faith has always been beyond praise. In 
general, however, the obligations of kindliness 
and mutual helpfulness are valid towards those 
of their own faith alone; and, except hy way 
of example, it cannot he said that their principles 
or practice have made any deep impression on 
the nation as a whole. Their numbers, moreover, 
are too few, and their social severance from Hindu 
and Muhammadan alike too complete, to enable 
them to exercise a wide-spread influence for good 
in this respect. They are and remain strangers in 
the land, whose character and life have been for 
the most part for themselves alone, neither shared 
in nor sought as a pattern hy those among whom 
their lot was cast. 

With Christianity it has been entirely other- 
wise. Prom the beginning it threw itself into the 
national and social life of the country, and, as 
far as the religious sentiment and pride of its op- 
ponents would permit, endeavoured to permeate 
society with its principles and to uplift the people 
as a whole to the level of its ovm ethical ideal. 
The influence of its temper and teaching has 
always been wider than the limits of its acknow- 
ledged churches or professed disciples. Its ex- 
ample has been pervasive and powerful, and 
mainly through its preaching and its schools it 
has exercised a far-reaching ethical influence on 
the doctrines and practice of the Indian peoples. 
Whether or how far early Buddhism was indebted 
to Christianity for moral precept and belief re- 
mains an open question, to which it is improbable 
that any definite or certain answer can ever he 

f iven. The later centuries, however, afford abun- 
ant evidence of the extent of Christian influence 
and the attractiveness of Christian ideals in modi- 
fying the hold of cruel rites upon the popular mind 
and in securing, although not always permanently, 
the acceptance of higher standards of right and 
mutual regard. 

The influence described was never stronger than 
during the last and present centuries, and it was 
especially marked in the reform movements of 
the 19th cent., whose leaders never hesitated to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Christian teach- 
ing and to the Christian Scriptures. Ram Mohan 
Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, and others, to a large 
extent accepted the principles of the Christian 
faith, while repudiating its more distinctive doc- 
trines (see art, Brahma SamIj). Moreover, it 
was on the ethical side that mo^ would seem to 
have been learnt and adopted. TEe broad and 
kindly tolerance of aU sects, which is a marked 
feature of the religious life of the Reformed 
churches, the gentle habit of mind and speech, 
and the regard for the rights and consideration 
fbr the needs and sufferings of others, if not 
altogether due to the leaders’ knowledge and 
appreciation of Christian principles, were thereby 
greatly strengthened. With the exception of the 
Arya Samaj (g.t?.), however, which exercises a 
growing ascendancy in many directions, the con- 
tribution of these sects to the spirit and thought 
of India has not been so effective or lasting as at 
one time was anticipated. The leaven of their 
influence has been restricted in its range, although 
within these limits a genuine effect has been 
produced. 

At the basis of Indian religious and moral 
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thought, therefore, at least in its earlier stages 
and as regards the conception of the nature of 
the gods, lay a belief in the generally beneficent 
and merciful character of the divine powers. The 
Vedic deities are, for the most part, kindly disposed 
towards mankind. It is reasonable to suppose 
that in those remote ages also the quality of 
mercy found a place among the attributes of the 
gods because it was appreciated and practised by 
their worshippers. On the other hand, the awe- 
some and threatening character which a natnre- 
religion often and quite naturally assumes must 
not he overlooked. The two elementary char- 
acteristics or tendencies met, and, being incapable 
of complete reconciliation, existed side by side 
throughout the entire development of Indian 
spiritual and ethical history. Like most Orientals 
the Indian is by nature gentle and disposed to 
kindliness and generosity ; and this aspect of his 
disposition found expression in the Bhagavad-GUal> 
and kindred works, and was put into practice by 
those sects which more or less sincerely acknow- 
ledged its authority and were permeated by its ; 
spirit. Lower and darker forms of religious faith | 
maintained a cruel and blood-stained ritual, the 
effect of which on those who followed it could 
not fail to promote hardness and insensibility 
to suffering or need. And the more influential 
systems of philosophy, if not actively hostile 
to considerations of numanity and brotherly love, 
at least stood aside, and found their interest and 
life in a region where the kindly mutual rela- 
tions upon which mercy is dependent have no 
part. 

It may be said, therefore, that the Indian faith 
that heaven is merciful has, on the whole, found 
expression in the Indian creed, and been trans- 
lated into Indian practice. To generalize, how- 
ever, with regard to races so diverse in origin, 
history, and character, on any but the broadest 
and most general basis, is impracticable. The 
cross-currents in the case of India are excep- 
tionally numerous owing to the many elements 
that have entered into the life of the inhabitants 
of the country. An appreciation can take ac- 
count of little more than the general character- 
istics of the majority, their habit of mind, and 
mode of action. These considerations, however, 
justify to the fullest extent the description of the 
native peoples of India as by nature indulgent and 
merciful. 


Litbratuiu*.— T he subject is discussed more or less tocid^- 
tally in ail works on the religions and philosophy of India, See 
artt BtorDuiSJi, Jainism, Pabsis, Bhakw-MJIeoa, Br^Pia-SamXj. 

A. S. Qmm. 

MERCY (Muslim).— To despair of God’s mercy 
is one of the ^©at sins, for mercy is one of the 
attributes of (?od, and to doubt whether He will 
show it implies disbelief in this divine attribute* 

‘ O my servants who have transgressed to your om hurt, 
despair not of God’s mercy, for all smS dorai God 

g jur&n, xxxlx, 64). ♦ Who despalreth of the mercy of mi Bord, 
ut they who err ? * <xv. 66). 

The words * In the name of God, the Merdful 
One,’ form the heading of all chapters of the 
Qur’an except the ninth. the Merci- 

ful One, is one of the names of God j it is used in 
some sHras for Allah. The Qur’En refers m 
various ways to the mercy of God. The angels 
who celebrate His praises cry out: ‘Our Lordl 
thou dost embrace all things in maroy and know- 
ledge ’ (xl. 7). Satan is said to have claimed mercy 
on the ground that he was a thing and, therefore, 
part of the ‘all things.’ The reply is that the 
mercy refers only to tlie obedient and * adds to the 
ruin of the wicked’ (xviL 84). The ‘treasuries of 
the mercies of the Lord’ is a Qur’anic expression, 
and the word ‘mercy ’is used as a description 
of divine books. The book of Moses is spoken 


of as a guide and a ‘ mercy ’ (xi. 20). The Qur’an 
is frequently called a ‘ mercy.’ 

‘ 0 men, now hath a warning come to you from your Lord, 
and a medicine for what 18 in your hreaet®, and a guidance and 
a mercy to believers ’ (x. 68). ‘ And we send down of the 
Qur’iln that which is a healing and a mercy to the faithful, but 
it shall add to the ruin of the wicked ’ (xvii. 84). 

It is said of those who follow J esus that God put 
into their hearts ‘mercy and compassion’ (Ivii. 
27) ; but this is not consistent with the denuncia- 
tion of them (ix. 29-35) and the prohibition of 
friendship with them (v. 56). The words probably 
apply to Christians who become Muslims, for the 
passage goes on to address those who believe : 

‘ Fear God and believe in His apostle ; two portionB of His 
mercy will He give to you : He will bestow upon you a light to 
walk in ' (Ivii. m 

The two portions are : one for believing in 
Muhammad, and one for belief in the former 
prophets (Baidawl). The light is either the Qur’an 
to enable the convert to walk in the right path, or, 
if the walking refers to the bridge (al^^irdQ finer 
than a hair, over which all must pass at the Last 
Day, then the ‘ light ’ is true faith which will pre- 
serve its possessor in his perilous walk oyer tliat 
bridge. One chapter of the Qur’En (Iv.)is called 
Surat-al’Bahmdny the ‘chapter of the Merciful 
One,’ and begins : ‘ The Merciful One hath taught 
the Qur’an, hath created man, hath taught him 
articulate speech.’ The phrase ‘ God is merciful ’ 
is in constant use, and in practical daily life has 
overshadowed the idea of His righteousness and 
justice. It too often leads to complaoency and self- 
satisfaction. A man commits sin and says, ‘ God is 
merciful ’ ; so, instead of leading to repentance and 
amendment of life, Ms idea of the mercy of Gk)d too 
often tends to make disobedience easy and safe. 

lirraBATimB.— There Is no special literature on the subject; 
see literature under SaiiVATION (Muslim). 

Edwahd^ Sell. 

MERIT (Introductory and non- Christian). — ^In 
the earlier stages of religious development, a.s is 
attested by abundant examples in artt. Blest, 
Abohb of tee (Primitive and Savage), Eschat- 
ology, and State aftek Death, the moral char- 
acter of life in this world is not a factor either for 
securing immortality at all or for determining rank 
and status in the future world, whether immortal- 
ity be attained by an individual or be vouchsafed 
to all. In these early stages earthly position, 
notably cMeftainship, or a particular manner of 
death — e.p., in battle — ^is a requisite qualification 
for life in the future world ; character, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, has no weight in deciding 
the question. When, however, religion advances, 
when immortality is not conferred automatioally 
(if the religion in question believes it to be conferred 
at ail), but is a boon which must be achieved by 
long and toilsome endeavour, then three conditions 
— ^sometimes separated, but usually combined in 
greater or less degree— are Imposed ? works, faith, 
and love. 

The ideal combination of these three requmfc<^ 
is found in but one reHMon---Ohiistisnity ; and 
within Christianity only Soman Catholicism gives 
full recognition in ito ofidcial statements to all 
three. The doctrine of the merit of good works 
has fared poorly. Some religions practically ignore 
it, notably the Bhakti-m&rga (g.t?.) of India and 
the Stififism (Oft?.) of Pemia. In noth of these the 
attitude may be due to what they regard as undue 
stress on good works hi Hinduism and Muham- 
madanism respectiTely ; hut, on the other haiM, 
over-emphasis on faith and love to the exclusion of 
good works is dangerously apt to d^enerate into 
an antiuomianism which is a pitdrul parody of 
religion at its best. Love alone is practically the 
sole oonMrionof salvation to the and to me 
follower of the Bhakti-mArga ; faith is scarcely 
concerned except in so far as one naturally believes 
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with firmness what one loves with fervour. Faith 
and worhs are the essential bases of Mandseanism 
(W. Brandt, Mandaische B&liqion, Leipzig, 1889, 
pp. 171-174). Mere intellectual faith, without love 
or works, has never been held, so far as the writer 
knows, to avail for salvation, except possibly in 
extreme Lutheranism. 

The stress laid by St. Paul on justification ‘ by 
faith apart from the deeds of the law ’ (Ro 3^ j cf . 
5^ Cal 2^®) must not be wrested from its context 
in the Apostle’s teaching, for he himself tells us 
that love is greater even than faith (1 Co 13), and 
that ‘ faith worketh by love ’ (Gal 5® ; cf. 1 Th 1®, 
1 Ti 1® etc.). There was reason for him to speak 
disparagingly of works — ^it was necessary for him 
to combat the excessive nomism of Judaism. 
But St. Paul was a man of balanced judgment, 
and to say that he condemned all works because he 
deprecated reliance on them alone would be a mis- 
representation of his true attitude. He recognized 
the value and the merit of good works (2 Co 8 f.), 
enjoining the church at Philippi to ‘ work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling’ (Ph 2^®), 
and at Thessalonica to establish their hearts ‘ in 
every good work and word’ (2 Th 2^^). There is no 
doubt that he would have subscribed heartily to 
the famous passage of St. James (Ja 2^"^ ; cf. y.^) 
that 4aith, if it have not works, is dead in itself.’ 

The doctrine of the merit accruing from good 
works may he viewed from two sides — from the 
side of man and from the side of the deity. From 
the human side, the more good a man does, or 
even tries to do, the greater is the merit which he 
deserves ; from the divine side, it is recognized, 
practically by Christianity alone, that no man can 
be so rich in good works as to merit salvation; 
‘aU have sinned, and fall short of the glory of 
God’ (Ro 3^); aU human righteousness is, as 
Isaiah said (Is 64®), but as ‘ pannus menstruate.’ 

Only a shallow thinker would stress the apparent 
antinomy here set forth; the two partial truths 
blend harmoniously in the perfect truth of the 
Christian faith. Indeed, the Christian is saved 
solely by merit, though not by his own. Our Lord 
Himself could say, as His earthly life drew to its 
close, that He had accomplished the work which 
His Father gave Him to do (Jn 17*), and He 
emphasized the necessity of work (5^^ 9*). Only 
through the work consummated on Calvary did 
salvation come to man; only through the merit 
of the Sacrifice of the Atonement can we hope at 
last to attain to heaven (cf. Council of Trent, sess. 
v. ch. 3, sess. vi. chs. 3, 16, can. 10). ^ 

In the primitive stages of relimon its essence 
may be regarded as works. Briefs are fluid; 
ritual is stable ; every rite must be performed with 
minute scrupulosity. If the proper rites are thus 
exactly observed, the result is certain (provided, 
of course, that no stronger counter-force opposes) ; 
and, if a happy hereafter is the object of such 
lites, that blessedness is thereby assured (ci PC® 
ii. 901). Not all, however, are content with 
the discharge of minimum requirements and, con- 
sequently, with mimmum results. If one wishes for 
more, he must do more ; perhaps, also, it wRl be 
weE for him to provide a store against unforeseen 
contingencies. In that case also he must be more 
energetic in the doing of such works as will effect 
such a result ; it is even possible that merits may 
he deliberately amassed for the purpose of achiev- 
ing results unattainable for those who are content 
with the requirements imposed on every one ; and 
in some cases the merits thus stored up are available 
for others as well as for him who originally accumu- 
lates them. The doctrine of the merits of our 
Lord’s Passion and, in Roman Catholic theology, 
of the merits of the saints at once come to mind in 
the latter connexion; and the Roman Catholic 


dogma of the merit of works of supererogation also 
falls within this general category. 

The doctrine of merit is, on the^ whole, a char- 
acteristic of the higher types of religion. We find 
it, it is true, among the lower races, as when the 
Brazilian l9anna ‘ say that the souls of the brave 
will become beautiful birds feeding^ on pleasant 
fruits, but cowards will be turned into reptiles’ 
(PC'® li. 7); and a similar belief is recorded of the 
African Maravi and of the Santal of India {ih, pp. 
8, 10). Elsewhere, as among the Nicaraguans and 
the Negroes of Guinea, the good alone enjoy im- 
mortality, the wicked being annihilated (io. p. 
22 f.). Among the Greenlanders the condition of 
happy immortality is to have been a hard worker 
in this life {ih, p. 86 ; the manner of death — e.g., 
by drowning or in child-birth — is also a factor). 
In all these cases, which might be much multiplied 
— from African and American Indian tribes [ih. 
p. 94 f.) — the distinction between ‘ good ’ and * bad ’ 
must invariably be interpreted by the standards of 
the particular peoples concerned. If this is done, 
there is undoubtedly a very real ethical basis and 
a true morality — even though quite rudimentary — 
as the foundation of the belief in the future destiny 
of the soul. 

The doctrine of merit is much developed in the 
higher religions, as in Egyptian (of. art. Ethics 
AND Morality [Egyptian], § 7f.) and Vedic (cf. 
Muir, V. [1872] 284 and reaches its non- Christ- 
ian culmination in the Zoroastrian triad of ‘ good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds ’ as antithetic 
to ‘ bad thoughts, bad words, and bad deeds.’ The 
course of the evolution is well summarized by E. 
B. Tylor (PC'Mi. 84 f.): 

*The idea of the next life being similar to this seems to have 
developed into the idea that what gives prosperity and renown 
here Tim give it there also, so that earthly conditions carry on 
their contrasts into the changed world after death. Thus a 
man^s condition will be a result of, rather than a compensation 
or retribution for, his condition during life. - . . Through such 
an intermediate stage the doctrine of simple future existence 
was actually developed into the doctnne of future reward and 
punishment.' 

Turning to the higher religions, we observe, 
first, that the teaching of Muhammadanism on the 
subject of merit is practically to the effect that 
good works are requisite, but that the true 
believer, being guided by Allah to perform them, 
is, in reality, saved only by divine grace, while the 
wicked are punished eternally for the sins which 
they have committed, and for their refusal to sub- 
mit to divine guidance. The problem is compli- 
cated here hy the fatalism of Muhammadanism 
(see art. FATE [Muslim]). 

At the Last Day * every soul shall be recom- 
ensed as it hath deserved: no injustice on that 
ay* (Qur’an, xL 17). It is equally true that 
whosoever of the ‘People of the Book’ ‘believeth 
in God and the last day, and doeth that which 
is right, shall have their reward with their Lord’ 
(ii. 69; cf. ii. 76, 106, 215, in. 194, iv. 60, 121-123, 
172, V. 73, vii. 40, xi. 14, xxv. 64-76 ; the idea is 
closely paralleled hy Ac 10®®) ; and elsewhere faith 
is conjoined with observance of almsgiving and the 
appointed times of prayer (ii. 2-4), while through- 
out faith and works go together (e.p., iii. 190-199). 
The whole attitude of Islam on this matter may 
thus be summarized from the earliest sura (xxxvii. 
22-55) which deals extensively with it ; 

‘Gather together those who have acted unjustly, . . , and 
guide them to the road for hdl. . . . 

But on this day they shall submit themselves to God. . . . 
“Just, therefore, is the doom which our Lord hath passed 
upon us " , . . 

Ye shall surely taste the painful punishment, 

And ye shall not he rewarded but as ye have wrought, 

Save the smcere servants of God ! .... 

“ But for the favour of my Lord, I had surely been of those 
who have been brought (unto damnation).”* 

In a word, the saved declare (vii. 41) : ‘ Praise 
be to God who hath guided us hither 1 We ha<j 
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not been guided had not God guided us ! ’ (of. also 
E. M. Wherry, Comprehensive Commentary on the 
Qurdny London, 1882-86, ii. 12, note 31, and index, 
s.v. ^Salvation’). 

The most complete development of the theory of 
merit among the ethnic religions is undoubtedly 
found in India. The main aspects have already 
been considered at length in the art. Kaema, 
where it will be seen that the Indian concept of 
merit is closely connected — as it is in several other 
religious systems— with belief in transmigration 
(g'.v«) and in asceticism {q.v,). One aspect, how- 
ever, calls for mention here — the accumulation of 
merit for the attainment of supernatural results 
in this life. 

On the theory of sacrifice as set forth by the 
Brdhmatias — i.e., that it is a rite which ipso facto 
compels the result at which it aims— it follows 
that the accumulation of merit not only bv sacri- 
fice but also in other ways will constrain the gods 
themselves to bow before the might of the ascetic. 
This power may be used for good or for evil, ac- 
cording to the purpose of him who possesses the 
merit in q[uestion. The records of India are full 
of stories of sages who have won enormous powers 
by the accumulation of merit, almost wholly by 
asceticism. 


Thus, Bali conquered Indra and all the other gods except 
Vi§9U, and ruled the world until Vj§uu outwitted him ; Chya. 
vana constrained Indra to do his will (UfahdftAdmtrt, hi. 122- 
126) ; the particularly ill-tempered Burvasas by his curse brought 
the gods so completely under the power of the demons that 
only the famous churning of the Ocean of Milk, which produced 
the amrta (‘ambrosia’), restored the divine sway(Mjmtt Pu- 
i. 9) ; Hari^chandra’s patience under trial deservedly raised 
him to heaven, though he unhappily boasted of his merit and 
fell, hut, repenting m mid-air, still remains in his aerial city 
half-way between heaven and earth Purdv<f>, L 

7ff.) : austerities, like those of many other sages, were 

so perilous to the gods that Indra sent the Apsarai PrainlochS. 
to seduce him Pur&v^, i. 16); Kartaviryathus obtained 

great boons, which he used wisely iib. hr, 11); the demon 
Ravapa, the evil figure of the won supernatural 

power by the merit of his austerities ; VMvSmitra, whose con- 
flicts with the almost equally merit-endowed Vasi^tiha form an 
importent theme in the earlier Sanskrit literature, rose to be 
a Brahman instead of being merely a Kgatriya (Muir, i.® [18723 
817 ff.)* Indeed, the idea recurs constantly throughout San- 
skrit literature, the implication being always th^tbe sage 
owes his power solely to the merit which he has accumulated ; 
and in modern folk-belief the same supernatural might is ac- 
credited to the Yo^ and Faqir. 

In later Zoroastrianism merit conditions very 
strictly one’s position in the future world. Through 
full renunciation of sin and complete confession 
of it ‘the duty and good works wJEich were before 
performed * come back to a man (Sdyast Id-’Bdyastj i 
viii. 6-9). Those whose good and evil exactly | 
balance go neither to heaven nor to hell, but ^ 
Ham&stagan, the ‘ Ever-stationary ’ (cf. L. H. 
Gray, Masson, new ser., iii. [1902] 178), which an 
one text xxiv. 6, xxxiii 2) is 

divided into two parts, one for those whose good- 
ness lightly preponderates, and the other for 
those whose e^ minutely overbalances the scale. 
Not only is punishment in keeping with one^s sin 
(cf. M. N. Dlialla, ZoroastrUm Thsologyi Hew 
York, 1914, pp. 661, 273-276, 2801)^ hut m the 
future world mstioe is so strictly observed that 
even the good, deeds of a wicked man receive 
reward. 

* For instance, a man whose whole body was either cooked in 
the caldron or ww undergoing some other torment had one of 
his legs stretched out unmolested, because he had ei^er ^ov^ 
a wisp of hay before a hungry animal t^t was tied and could 
not rSmh it or kUled some noxious creatures wi^ It?. He had 
not done any other good deed his whole 
p. 281, with reflP.; cl. also h, 0. Oasartelll, philosophy ^ 
Mazdayamtan Meligion under the Sassanids, Bombay, 1889, p. 

Merits avail, as the doctrine of the merits of the 
saints teaches, not only for one’s self, but also for 
others. This has been recognized by other religions 
as well as by the older form of Christianity.^ In 
the Buddhist Upasampadd^hamniavdchctf or ntual 
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for admission to the Buddhist priesthood, the can- 
didate prays ; ‘ Let the merit that I have gained 
be shared by my lord. It is fitting to give me to 
share in the merit gained by my lord’ (J. F. 
Dickson, JBASf 1876, pp. 7, 9). Buddhism, 
however, stands almost alone in thus transferring 
merit during this life. The transfer of merit from 
the living to the dead is less common, although 
the Marcionite practice of ‘ baptizing for the dead’ 
may possibly belong here (cf. J. Bingham, Anti- 
quities of the Ckr. Churchy London, 1843-46, iii. 
451-466). It is, however, taught by the Roman 
Catholic Church that, in virtue of the article of 
the Communion of Saints, the faithful living may 
transfer their merits for the benefit of souls in 
purgatory. More frequently the transfer is made 
in the future world, particularly at the examination 
of a recently arrived soul. Thus, in Muhammadan- 
ism, according to al-GhazEli [Perle pr^cieuse^ ed. 
and tr. L. Gautier, Geneva, 1878, p. 79 f.), the man 
whose good and evil exactly counterbalance is 
bidden by Allah to borrow .some small merit from 
a more fortunate soul that the balance may be 
turned in his favour (for other solutions of this 
problem cf. the discussions connected with the 
al-A'raf of Qur’an, vii. 44-46, and see J. B. 
Ruling, Beitrage zur Eschatologie des Islam) Leip- 
zig, 1895, p. 37 f. ; M. WoHf, Muh, Eschatologie^ 
do. 1872, p. 85). In late Zoroastrianism sacrificial 
merit (kirfah) of which the officiating priest is un- 
aware goes to the treasury {ganj) of the angels, 
who give the ensuing enjoyment ‘ to the soul of 
that person who 1ms at once become righteous in 
mind*^ [myast ld‘mya.8t^ viii. 4). 

Liteeatcrb,— P 0« il. 88-107; MX I 86, 96-9^ 209-802, U. 

860 f., 660-662. LotTIS H. GRAY. 

MERIT (Christian).— Merit is, properly speak- 
ing, an ethic'vl idea. It implies the existence of at 
least three things ; (1) a moral law under which man 
is placed, (2) a free will which enables him to obey 
it. and (3) a system of rewards and punishments hj 
which obedience or disobedience to the law is 
sanctioned. Meritorious conduct is such as is 
agreeable to the law, and is at the same time 
voluntary; as meritorious, it claims honour or 
reward. Demerit, on the other hand, is the mark 
of such voluntary conduct as is not correspondent 
to the law ; conduct to which this mark attaches 
demands punishment (for this general conception 
of merit see J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
jPAeory®, Oxford, 1889, ii. 80 ffi). ^ 

In Christian theology the idea of merit is closely 
connected with that or good works ; and idiere is 
an important inter-confessional controversy be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and ProtestmtiBm con- 
cerning the relation between the two. Both 
oonfesmons recognize the ethical character of 
Christianity by declaring good works necessary to 
salvation, but, while Catholicism views good worla, 
with certain limitations, as meritorious of eternal 
salvation, Protestantism denies that the stand- 
point of merit is at all valid m the Christian life. 

I. The Jewish and Hellenisriqdocriine of merit. 
—The conception of the merit of good works and 
the demerit of disobedience was inheri^d by 
Chxistdanity and Judaism. It does not belong, 
strictly speaking, to the prophetic religion of 
Israel. W bile the prophetic rehgion is, almve all 
things, ethical, and its demand is for righteous- 
ness, the point of view under which right conduct 
is regarded is, in the first place, rather that of 
loyalty to Jahweh than that of the accumulation 
of merit and demerit, and the consequent heme of 
reward and fear of punishment Typical of the 
prophetic attitude to the subject is such a sentence 
as Mic 6® ‘ He hath shewed thee, 0 man, what is 
good ; and vrhat doth the Lord require of thee, but 
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to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ Nevertheless, there is 
always the idea in reserve of a Judgment by which 
evil-doers are to be cut off; and in such a passage 
as Is 1^®** the alternative of reward for obedience 
and punishment for disobedience is very clearly 
propounded (cf, also 3^®^-)* 

With the codification of the prophetic morality 
in the Law, however, the standpoint of merit 
became much more clearly defined. In Dt 27-29, 
e.y., the whole duty of religion is brought under 
the heads of the blessing which rewards obedience 
to the divine commandments and of the curse 
which follows disobedience. In Dt 6®® 24^® also is 
found the important idea of a ‘ righteousness before 
God’ established by the performance of the pre- 
cepts. Prophecy after the establishment of the 
Law tends more and more to be conformed to the 
legal standpoint. The general idea of reward and 
punishment is applied in a very atomistic way to 
the individual % Ezekiel (cf. 18^’®®; other 

notable passages of a similar general tendency in 
later prophecy are Is Mai 3M®). 

The practical way in which the motives of the 
hope of reward and fear of punishment operated in 
the post-Exilic legalism can be studied in Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus (cf. Pr 19^*^, Sir 29’-*** )• R 

should be noted, however, that so far there is no 
idea of rewards ox punishments in a future life. 
The life after death is conceived in all the earlier 
stages of the Jewish religion as without moral dis- 
tinction. In the further development of religion 
during the Greek period, however, moral distinc- 
tions are extended into the next life, while in the 
Palestinian Judaism antagonistic to Greek influ- 
ence the scribes further developed the preceding 
legalisrn into a complete formalism, 

In this formalism the different moral duties are 
regarded in great detail and in separation from 
one another. The moral task is not viewed as a 
whole, but as the sum of single observances. The 
duties of fasting, prayer, and almsgiving are 
especially prominent. Reward varies precisely as 
performance : 


*!He who performs one precept has gotten to himself one 
advocate ; and he who commits^one transgression has gotten 
to himself one accuser ’ {Fvrq& iv, 16, ed. O. Taylor^, 

Oambridge, 1897, p. 69). 


The reward is partly present, partly future; 
where this world fails fully to reward or punish, 
the next world redresses the balance. 

The result of this atomistic conception of moral 
duties is to give ^eat prominence to the external 
and ceremonial duties. It leads naturally to that 
idea of righteousness by works which was so pre- 
valent in Pharisaic circles in NT times. 


Life under the Law was certainly not wholly 
formalism and externalism. Examples of real 
heart religion were still to be found among the Jews 
of this time. C. G. Montefiore rightly insists that 
the tendency to formalism represents only one 
aspect of the later Judaism, and that it is not fail 
to judge it by this aspect alone (see Origm am 
Growth of Religion as illustrated hg the Religion oj 
the Ancient Hebrews [-5X], London,- 1897, leob. ix.), 
The same truth is emphasized by G, Daiman in his 
Worte Jem (Eng. tr., The Words of Jesm, 
Edinburgh, 1902). , ; 

Neverthdess; the formalistic aspect of the re- 
ligion of the scribes must here be emphasized, foi 
the following reasons : (1) it distinguishes it from 
the earlier prophetic stages of the prophetic re 
liglon of Israel ; (2) it explains the protest of th< 
NT against the religion of the scribes ; (3) it stil 
influences the Roman Catholic conception of merit 


* Jusfc because ibe catet^iams for the elementary schools 
^duce passages Uke m isie], To 128 for the Eoman Catholic 
doctrine of good works, we must go back to the religion of 
Judaism (K. Thieme, in PRE^ xxi, 110), 


A brief glance at Hellenistic Judaism of the 
same period will conclude this part of our survey. 
The morality of the book of Wisdom and of Philo 
combines with the Jewish idea of obedience to the 
Law Plato’s philosophical doctrine of virtue. On 
the subject of moral retribution Wisdom remains 
practically one with the earlier Ecclesiasticus. 
Philo, however, further distinguishes himself both 
from the Wisdom literature and from the teaching 
of the scribes by avoiding the principle of ‘ atomism^ 
and carding hack all virtues to one root, love or 
faith. The punishment of sin, moreover, he regards 
as a living death, the reward of virtue as com- 
munion with God (see J. Drummond, art. ‘ Philo,’ 
in EDJB V. 207). 

As regards the views of educated paganism, 
when Christianity came into being, the doctrine of 
Plato was a formative influence. 

Plato *in several dialogues expresses the thought that a 
judgment upon all souls takes place at death, at which they 
receive, Kara -njv a^iav (PhcedOf 113 E), both the reward for their 
good and the punishment for their evil deeds (Rep,x. 614 ff., 
Gorg. 623 ff., Phcedo^ 113 f.). Here, however, the mere concep- 
tion of merit is overlaid by the other, that he who strives after 
righteousness and virtue seeks 6ju.oiovcrflat 0ec3, and therefore 
will not be overlooked by God (Rep. x. 618 A fi) * (J. Kunze, in 
Pi2JS?3xx. 601). 

The last thoughts carry us beyond the sphere of 
the doctrine of merit. Nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt that in paganism, as well as in Judaism, 
the view that regards God above all things as a 
rewarder of good and evil, and tends to review 
His relation to men under legal analo^es, was the 
dominant and most usual religious theory. The 
total position of things is well summed up by 
Schultz in SK Ixvii. 9 : 

‘When Christianity entered the world and found its first ex- 
pression in the dominant Jewish circles, as well as among the 
spokesmen of the idealistic Hellenic popular culture, the 
thought of a divine repayment deciding accordmg to legal 
standards, and therefore of a merit or demerit of men accord- 
ing to which their fate was to be settled, was a self-evident 
axiom. A different relation of man to God, now that the 
prophetic type of religion had ceased to be influential, was not 
in general imaginable. With faith in God as the representative 
of the moral order of the world, there appeared to be evidently 
given the faith that He rewards and punishes according to the 
rule of human law.’ 

2. The doctrine of the NT. — The teaching of 
Jesus links itself on to that of the OT prophets, 
and also to that better side of the later Judaism 
upon which Montefiore and Daiman insist. It is, 
in the first place, essentially ethico-religious ; 
religion and morality axe completely blended in it. 
Jesus demands of His disciples an absolute con- 
formity with the will of God (Mt 5*®), a ri^teous- 
ness better than that of the scribes (S^o). without 
this none can enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(7®®). This better righteousness is, however, not 
to be attained by a closer conformity to the Law. 
Jesus further teaches that the only true righteous- 
ness is heart righteousness ; that, apart from a 
right motive, outward conformity to the Law is 
worthless. Again, the idea of God as the Father, 
so central in His teaching, is the very antithesis 
of and makes impossible a legal conception of the 
relation of man to God. The righteousness which 
Jesus demands is, therefore, in the end just the 
^irit of sonship, energizing in the imitation of the 
Father (5*®). 

While thus rejecting the legalism of the scribes, 
Jesus employs in His ethical teaching the current 
ideas of reward and punishment. That righteous- 
ness shall he rewarded and wrong-doing punished 
He reiterates again and again (Mt 5^*** 6^® etc. ). 
He speaks once (unless it be the Evangelist) of 
‘ good works * (i&/4w» rd xaXd ^pyujMt 5^®) ; he did not 
reprove the question : ‘ What shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life ? ’ (Mk 10”) ; in His answer, 
moreover, He points the asker to the keeping of 
the commandments. Cf., further, the teaching of 
the parables of the faithful and unfaithful servants 
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(Mt 2445ff-), and of the talents and observe 

again the principle expressed in Mk 4^^. 

The principle of merit, therefore, occupies a 
somewhat ambiguous position in the teaching of 
Jesus. On the one hand, there are fundamental 
doctrines which appear to leave no room for it ; 
on the other, we find in places a general recogni- 
tion of it. The position of things in tlie NT as a 
whole is much the same. 

The rest of the NT corresponds exactly in its 
ethical demands with the teaching of Jesus Him- 
self. The necessity of righteousness is absolute, 
alike for the Jewish Christianity of the Epistle 
of James and the anti- Jewish Christianity of Paul, 
as well as for the other NT writers lot Ja 
Gal Eph 5®, 1 Jn esp. v.®). Through- 
out the NT also the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God is fundamental, though not so dominant as it 
is in the teaching of Jesus. The idea of retribu- 
tion according to works is also generally prevalent. 
Paul, indeed, in the most important cycle of his 
teaching— that upon justification— appears to ex- 
clude the principle of merit altogether. Justifica- 
tion is by faith alone : by the works of the Law 
no man can be justified (Eo 3^ 4®, Gal 2^® 3^^ ; 
observe especially the direct exclusion, in so many 
words, of the principle of merit in Ro 4****). Yet 
the Apostle teaches also that reward and punish- 
ment are according to men’s works ; and he regards 
this doctrine as axiomatic, feeling himself here on 
common ground not only with the Jews, but also 
with the Graeco-Roman world (Ro 2®®^* : cf., further, 
2 Co 5^® 9®, Gal 6®, 2 Th 1®, and also Col 3^ Eph 
6®, lTi4®, 2Ti48). 

Even more prominent is the doctrine of retribu- 
tion accordiim to works in the Apocalypse, and the 
Epistles of James, 1 Peterj and to the Hebrews 
(cf. Rev 3®‘ 1®- 21 etc., Ja 31 ® 4^®, 1 P 1®- ” etc., 
He 10®® 11®®* 12®). The current idea of retribu- 

tion is therefore almost universal in the NT, 
though, as Schultz says {qp, cit. p. 13), ‘without 
^stematic development.’ Only in the Gospel and 
Epistles of John is it almost wanting. The reason 
for this is assigned by Schultz as follows : 

*At bottom there is no room for it. The true life work, 
which the community elect of God performs, is belief in the 
Son of God, and in this belief eternal life is already given, as 
possession and as hope ' (p. 18). 

Here, then, enters a problem which the NT 
writers do not themselves seem to have felt much. 
What is the relation of the doctrine of retribution, 
which the NT has in common with the current 
thought of its age, to the speoifioally Christian 
ideas, such as those of the Divine Fatherhood, or 
of justification by faith ? This is a problem whose 
full significance was later to he brought to light. 
We may, however, refer here to the passages in 
the NT which Suggest the limitations with which 
the doctrine of retribution is to be taken. 

To begin with J esus Himself, when He describes, 
as He often does, the relation of God to men by 
comparing it to that of a master and his household 
servants (cf. Mt 24^®^- Lk 17®), He thereby 
does away with the idea of merit and reward m the 
strict sense. 

*The servant in the sense of onttquity can acquire no merit. 
He is fiovXos axpetos, even when he has done all he should (Lk 
179). His master oan reward him, but that remains at bpttom 
an act of good pleasure’ (Sohulta, p. 15X 

In the one instance where Jeans actually does 
spealr of paid labourers, and so leaves the way 
open for the strict idea of reward according to 
merit, He emphasizes by contrast the truth that 
God will not be bound by this rule, but reserves to 
Himself the right of graciously transcending it 
(Mt 20^^- )• 

Finally, Jesus opens out the view of a reward 
whicdi belongs rather to the personality revealed 
in the work than to the performance as such. 


‘ Only where the tree is good, can the fruit be good (Mt 12®* 
1883). It is the conduct of life, the TrpS^ty, which is recognized 
and rewarded in the individual deeds ' (Schultz, p, 14). 

Paul, again, suggests a reconciliation between 
the idea of justification by faith and judgment 
according to works in the conception of good 
works as the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 

* Where Justification is, there is also the gift of the Spirit, 
and therefore also good works. Thus the verdict of present 
Justification and of me future Judgment must coincide ' (R. S. 
Franks, Man, Sin, and Salvation, London and Edinburgh, 
1908, p, 128 f.). 

Again, in Eph 2 ®*^® good works appear not as a 
condition, but as a result, of salvation. ‘Some- 
times, however, the ethical interest so predominates 
that Paul even comes to represent future salvation 
as conditional on perseverance in faith and obedi- 
ence’ (i 6 . p. 129). Cf. Ro 1 Co 9^-27^ Ph 38-14 
with exposition given by Franks {i5.). 

Finally, we may take into account the recession 
of the idea of retribution in the Johannine writ- 
ings, which has already been noticed. The tendency 
in the NT, at any rate in the most important 
parts of it, is in general to limit the principle of 
merit and retribution in favour of the doctrines of 
grace. But it must he admitted that such limita- 
tion is by no means universal or absolute (it is least 
observable in the minor NT writers); and there 
remains, therefore, a fundamental antinomy in the 
Christian religion, as originally stated, which 
theology is called upon to solve. How difficult 
the task is, the history of doctrine reveals. 

3 . The doctrine of merit in the Christian Church. 
—We begin with primitive Gentile Christiani^, 
and note that the wnole cycle of Christian ideas by 
no means passed over eg[ually to the Gentile Christ- 
ians — what they received was naturally condi- 
tioned by their previous preparation. As to the 
necessity of good worksj we find an intense moral 
earnestness in primitive Gentile Christianity. 
But, further, the idea of the twofold retribution 
according to works (reward or punishment) was 
familiar to the whole GrsBco-Roman world ; hence 
this element of NT doctrine was easily assimilated, 
and, indeed, emphasized in more than its proper 
proportion, so much so that we have to recognize 
in the early Christian Church a return to a great 
extent to the Jewish doctrine of works. The 
doctrines, on the other hand, which should have 
prevented this return, such as, above all, the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, found 
but little receptivity awaiting them. Hence the 
doctrine of good works in the Apostolic Fathers is 
very similar to that of the Jewish Rabbis. Christ- 
ianity appears as a new law, and eternal life as 
the reward of keeping it. Just as in later Judaism, 
stress is especially laid on the merit of fasting and 
almsgiving. Cf. ^ Olem. xvi. 4 (almsgiving be- 
comes a mitigation of sin) ; Bam, xix. ; 0 utem. 
iii. 31, viii 4~6, ix. 6 ; Hermas, Sm, ix, 
xxviii. 5, X. 4. We actually find already the 
idea of a work of supererogation (Hermas, Sm, v. 
iii. 3 ! ‘If thou doest a good work beyond the 
commandment of God, thou shalt win for thyself 
more abundant gloiy ’). 

In the Greek Eathers this line of thought con- 
tinues, side by side, indeed, with the idea of grace, 
with which* however, it is never properly cor- 
related. A more important and characteristic de- 
velopment belongs to Western theology, andbe^ns 
with Tertullam Himself a jurist, he gave to the 
doctrine of good vsTprics an essentially juristic 
stamp, which it has 'mw lost in Latin Catholic- 
ism. A laical sent^ce is j 

‘ A good doea has Oqd os its debtor, Jcib also an evil ono, 
because a Judge l« a rewarder of every csaise * (<k 2). 

^ Tertullian, in fact, looks upon the whole life 
i of the Christian after baptism as strictly a 
I life under the Law, its motives hope of reward 
1 and fear of punishment, and the result deter- 
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mined purely according to legal standards. All 
good works are in general meritorious ; merit, 
lotowever, in a peculiar sense attaches to such as^ go 
beyond the strict demands of God — fasting 
and the maintenance of virginity. Betribution is 
strictly according to merit {Scorp, vi., d& Pat, x., 
ad Scap. iv.). 

These ideas are continued by the later Latin 
Fathers. Ambrose, however, begins to correlate 
them with the idea of divine grace— a work com- 
pleted by Augustine. The latter still maintains 
that eternal life must be won by merit, and that 
good works establish merit, but the divine grace 
alone can enable men to perform good works, so 
that all our merits are God’s gifts, and, when God 
crowns our merits, He crowns in reality simply His 
own gifts {Encli, cvii., Ep. cxciv. 19). 

The teaching of Augustine is systematized and 
modified by the mediseval schoolmen. The idea 
that eternal salvation must be merited by good 
works is common to them all. Baptismal grace 
simply puts men into a condition to win merit. 
Works are not proi)erly meritorious unless done 
from an inner principle of love {caritas), which is 
infused in the heart by the Spirit of God. Alex- 
ander of Hales, however, modified this doctrine by 
distinguishing between two degrees of merit, 
‘meritum de congruo’ and ‘meritum de condigno,’ 
and two degrees of grace, ‘gratia gratis data/ 
general grace, and * gratia gratum faeiens/ saving 
grace, fie further taught that, while ‘ meritum de 
condigno,’ or merit to which God owes a reward in 
strict justice, is possible only by the help of saving 
grace, ‘ meritum de congruo,’ which God rewards 
because His mercy goes beyond strict justice, is 
possible by the help of general grace. In this way 
even the first grace can be merited (F. Loofs, Dog- 
mengeschichte^j Halle, 1906, p. 544 f.). Thomas 
Aq^uinas was more cautious. He denied the possi- 
bility of merit before baptism. All merit, however, 
so far as it proceeds from the free will is ‘ de con- 
gruo ’ ; so far as it proceeds from grace, it is ‘ de 
condigno ’ {ih, p. 549 f.). Duns Scotus taught that 
‘ meritum de congruo ’ was possible to a man * in 
puris naturalibus^ according to God’s ‘potentia 
ahsoluta,’ not, however, according to Ms * poten- 
tia ordinata ’ (ib, p. 596 f. ). Finally, the Nominal- 
ist, Gabriel Biel, the disciple of William of Occam, 
taught without hesitation that he who does what 
is in him can merit * de congruo ’ the grace which 
enables him ‘ de condigno ’ to merit sMvation (ib, 
p. 615). It is from this point that the Beformation 
antithesis to the Boman Catholic doctrine of good 
works takes its start. Luther, returning to Paul’s 
principle of justification by faith, declares that 
the doctrine that salvation can be merited by good 
works, however modified by a reference to the co- 
operation of divine grace, is absolutely opposed 
to the pure gospel. 

We ought to notice that Luther’s point of view 
is not altogether without parallel in the Middle 
Ages, Above all others Bernard of Clairvaux pre- 
sents similar thoughts. 

‘He is foolish and mad, whoever he bo that trusts in any 
merits of his life, who trusts in any religion or wisdom but only 
humility" (de DiverHs, sermo xxvi. 1 ; other passages are given 
in A. Ritschl, RMifertigvm^ vmd yer«ohnwncf, 1 ., Eng. tr., 
p. 99), 

Luther, however, elevated what was thus occa- 
sionally expressed in the Middle Ages as a devo- 
tional point of view into the central aoctrine of the 
faith; This teaching, in its ultimate form — ^there 
^veTe many stages or development — ^is that salva- 
tion is by faith alone. W orks are not the condition 
of nghteouaneas, but righteousness received as a 
divme gift by faith is the condition of good works. 
Faith works by love, and its natural fruits are 
good works. 

In opposition to Luther’s view the Boman CathO' 


lie Church at the Council of Trent stamped with its 
approval the mediseval doctrines of good works (see 
sess. vi. can. 32). ^ B. Bellarmine briefly sums up 
the Boman Catholic point of view when he says ; 

‘ The common opinion of all Catholics is that good 
works are truly and properly meritorious, and 
that not merely of some particular reward, but of 
eternal life itself’ {de Justificationet v. 1 {Disputa- 
hones, Ingolstadt, 1588-93, vol. iii.]). 

Protestantism as a whole, both Lutheran and 
Beformed, completely agrees with the position of 
Luther, as expressed above. In the early Lutheran 
Church there was, however, a controversy as to the 
necessity of good works. If they were not to be 
regarded as the meritorious cause of salvation, the 
question was in what relation they stood to it. 
Melanchthon used phrases which were thought to 
impljr that good works, though not the ground of 
justifleation, were nevertheless a causa sine gua 
non of our acceptance with God. To this mode of 
expression Luther objected, as good works are the 
consequence, and in no sense the condition, of jus- 
tification. Agricola, a pupil of his, went further, 
and taught that good works are not necessary to 
salvation, the believer being not under the Law but 
under grace, and accepted for Christ’s sake apart 
from any works of Ms own. Luther denounced this 
view also, maintaining that the Law remained 
under the gospel, not indeed as a means of justifi- 
cation, but as a revelation of the will of God as to 
what men ought to do (C. Hodge, Systematic The- 
ology, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, iii. 238). 

The controversy was renewed not long afterwards 
in consequence of the doctrine of George Major, 
professor at Wittenberg, who had also been a pupil 
of Luther and Melanchthon. Major was accused 
of teaching that good works were necessary to jus- 
tification, but denied this. He maintained that 
good works were not necessary as meritorious of 
salvation, but were necessary as fruits of faith. 
He admitted that the sinner was in a state of salva- 
tion as soon as he believed, but taught that, if his 
faith did not produce good works, it was not saving 
faith. N. von Amsdorf, Ms chief opponent, taught, 
on the other hand, that, though the statement that 
good works were necessary to salvation might he 
true in a general way, it was misleading. Good 
works are necessary to sanctification, but not to 
salvation in the proper sense, which is identical 
with justification. Amsdorf went so far as even to 
say that good works were harmful to salvation {op, 
cit, p. 239 f.). 

These controversies were closed by the Formula 
of Concord (1580), which, on the one hand, con- 
demns the statement that good works are necessary 
to salvation, but, on the other, equally rejects the 
doctrine that they are harmful to salvation. Men 
are to be shown how necessary it is to exercise 
themselves towards God in good works, but also 
how necessary it is to avoid all thought of good 
works in the matter of justification. Finally, the 
Formula condemns the idea that faith in Christ can 
consist with intentional or wilful sin (cf. F, C, Epi- 
tome, ed. Leipzig, 1857, ix., ‘ de Bonis Operihus’). 

The Formula of Concord closes the history of the 
doctrine of good works in orthodox dogmatics. It 
remains now only to notice that, since the Formula 
was composed, the whole question of the place of 
good works in Christianity has passed into a new 
phase. The essentiaBy ethical character of modem 
Frotestant theology, with its emphasis on the 
teaching of the OT prophets, and still more on that 
of Christ, makes the question whether good works 
are necessary to salvation seem almost absurd. At 
the same time, in the sense in which the Formula 
of Concord denies that good works are necessary to 
salvation, modem Protestant theology is absolutely 
at one with it. It repudiates the Boman Catholic 
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conception of salvation by merit, and views good 
works, in essential agreement with the prophets, 
with Christ, and with Luther, as the expression of 
the filial attitude towards God. 

There is, however, a powerful tendency not | 
simply to deny the applicability of the category of ' 
merit to the matter of justification, but to regard | 
it as a complete intruder in the domain of Christian 
theology. Justification by faith is regarded by 
Ritschl not as an alternative to justification by 
works, coming in in view of the failure of the latter, 
but as from the first the only method of salvation. 
The consequence of this view is an attempt to re- 
move from theology the conception of the reward 
of good works in any other sense than that of their 
immanent fruition. The Pauline doctrine of two- 
fold retribution is regarded simply as a remnant 
of Pharisaism or as a dialectic concession to his 
Jewish opponents (cf. Bitschl, BecMfert%gung 
und Versbhnungi ii. 319 j also W. Beyschlag, NT I 
Theol, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1895, ii. 179} H. J, | 
Holtzmann, Lehrhuoh d&r neutestaimntl. TheoL, \ 
Preiburg i. B., 1896-97, ii. 129). Our Lord’s use of 
the category of reward is regarded as merely popu- 
lar and not fitted to be the basis of a theological | 
statement (cf. Holtzmann, i. 192 f.). 

The question is really that of the rights of 
‘natural theology’ within the Christian religion. 
The doctrine of twofold retribution has always 
been regarded as one of the pillars of a natural 
theology. Ritschl, however, regards the whole of 
the traditional natural theology, and in particular 
the doctrine of a twofold retribution, as due to 
the Hellenization of Christianity, and as being no 
proper part of Christian theolo^ (cf. Bechtferti- 
gung und Versohnung, iii. 24 f., Eng. tr., p. 2601, 
also ii. 318 f.), maintaining that the doctrine of 
twofold retribution, in a word, is Jewish or Greek 
but not Christian. The BitsoMian doctrine on this 
point has been by no means generally accepted. 
Many would still agree with C. Gore when, com- 
menting on Bo 2^®, he speaks of natural religion 
as the necessary and essential basis of all evan- 
gelical teaching {TheJSpistle to the Bomans, London, 
1899, i. 1081). It must, however, be admitted 
that the co-existence in the NT of the doctrine 
of justification by faith and of reward according 
to works remains one of the antinomies of the 
Christian religion, of which, if the Bitsohlian posi- 
tion be refused, no satisfactory gmthesis has yet 
been attained. And, further, Bitschl is surely 
right when he says that ^ the mbrio of p^ood worl^ 
is unsuitable as a comprehensive designation of 
the ethical side of Christianity’ (iii. 627, Eng. tr., 
p. 663). The phrase ‘good works’ suggests just 
that Pharisaic atomism which is the very opposij^ 
of the teaching of Christ, and, while employed in 
the NT like many other phrases derived from 
Jewish thought, it is not one in which the specific 
genius of Christianity comes out, but rather one in 
connexion with which there is a pei^etual danger 
of a reversion to a lower stage of religion. 


Litbratcrs.— The usual Bibhcal Theologies and Histories ol 
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which A. Ritschl’s Rech^ertigung und Vera^hnung^, Bonn, 
1889, is specially important (Eng, tr., Juatificat^ and Reoon- 
cClzcUion, vol. i,. Edinburgh, 1872, vol. do. 1^, vol, ii. stiU 
untranslated). The great monograph on merit is H. Schultz, 
»Der Bittliche Begrifl des Verdienstes und seine An/wendung 
auf das Verstandniss des Werkes Ohristl,' in SK Ixvii. [1894} 
• Verdienst’and'Werke, 
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MERLIN.— The name Merlin is a modification, 
first found in its Latinized form Merlinua, of the 
Welsh Myrddin or Merddin. That the latto form 
in Welsh is not a mere orthographical variant of 
the former is shown by a line of the poet Dafydd 
ab Gwilym (middle 14th cent, ), which attests the 
pronunciation with e in the first syllable. In 


medimyal romance Merlin played a prominent 
part, in close conjunction with the Arthurian 
legend, as a prophet and as a magician. In the 
earliest references which we have to him in Welsh 
literature he appears as a bard, while, later, he is 
represented in Welsh and other prophetic litera- 
ture as a seer, until finally, in the Merlin romances, 
his character as a magician predominates. The 
origin of the name Myrddin or Merddin is un- 
certain, and it is only by accident that it has be- 
come identical with the second element of Caer 
Fyrddin, the Welsh name for Carmarthen, since, 
in that name, Myrddin (in its mutated form Fyrd- 
din) is the later phouetic equivalent of the Celtic 
Mori-dfinon {‘the fortress near the sea’). The 
reason for the substitution of I for dd (=:soft th) in 
the Latin an4 other forms of the name is uncertain. 
Probably it was due to the absence of the soft 
sound of th from these languages, and the conse- 
quent necessity for substituting for it some other 
sound, but it is not clear why that sound should 
have been 1. As for the derivation of the name, 
it may be stated that there is one obstacle, and 
that a doubtful one, to its derivation from the 
Latin Martinus. This should give Merthin (with 
hard th), but there is a bare possibility that this 
form might change to Merddin, in accordance 
with a Welsh sound-change of th to dd which 
operated in certain words, but which was arrested 
before it afieoted all instances of rth* There is 
probably an instance of this sound-change in the 
place-name Gogerddan, in Cardiganshire, which 
doubtless stands for ‘Gogerthan,’ another form of 
‘Gogarthan,’ a diminutive of Gogarth (‘an emi- 
nence’). This derivation of Merddin is only a 
possibility ; but, if it is sound, it is just conceivable 
that some of the early legends of Merlin contain 
distorted accounts of St. Martin, to whom Bt. 
Ninian is said to have dedicated the church called 
Candida Casa or Whithorn. A magician ctdled 
Melinus is mentioned in the V%ta Patrieii of 
Jocelyn (x. 79, ed. AS, li Mar, [1866] 666), written 
in the 12th cent., hut whether or not the name 
stands for Merlinus is uncertain; in the Vita 
Patrieii which is ascribed to Bede, though more 
probably by Mellanius Probus (ed. J. Colgan, 
Aota Sanctorum . . . BibemioB, Louvain, 1645-47, 
ii. 61-63), he is called Locrus. It is interesting to 
note that Adamnan in his Life of St Columba 
makes no mention of Merlin. 

I. Merlin in Welsh legend.— So far as the 
earliest allusions to Merlin in purely Welsh litera- 
ture are concerned, it is clear that his name be- 
longed to the same legendary zone as the majority 
of 5ie heroes and saints commemorated in early 
Wedsh literature and included in early Welsh 
g^ealogies, namely to that of the ‘Men of the 
North,’ who are represented as having come into 
Wales from Northern Britain, more especially 
from the region of the Clyde and the Forth. This 
Is the zone, e.y., of Cunedda Wledig, Urien Bheged 
and his son Owain, of St. Kentigern (the patron 
saint of Glasgow and of St. Asami), Caw, Bhyd- 
derch Hael, Gwenddolen, CynonahClydnoEiddin, 
and of Arthur himself. The ddbris oi tlie ancient 
British legendary cycle is to he found in Nennius, 
as well as in poems of the Bloch Booh of Carmar* 
then, the Booh of Aneirin, the Booh of Taliessin, 
and the Bed Booh of Berge$t, while fragments of 
the same cycle may be detected in ihtMabinogion, 
the Triads, and the Bruts. It is in the Book of 
Aneirin, a MS of the 13th cent., but containing 
much older material, that the first reference to 
Merlin hy name occurs in Welsh literature, in the 
phrase * he defended the fair song of Mirdyn,’ the 
form ‘Mirdyn’ in this passage being undoubtedly 
a variant for ‘Myrdin,’ the mediaeval Welsh 
equivalent of the Myrddin of later Welsh, 
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Since it is clear that the legend of Myrddin 
(Merlin), in its earlier developments, must have 
arisen on British soil and have been circulated in 
the ancient British tongue, it will he of interest, 
before considering its later evolution in Latin and 
other non- Welsh sources, to review the forms in 
which we find it in the literature of Wales. Un- 
fortunately, the Welsh materials of the Merlin 
legend do not go further hack than the 12th cent., 
but they doubtless embody more primitive features, 
though* it is no longer easy to determine these 
elements with certainty. The Myrddin legend 
owed its popularity in Wales, in the 12th cent, 
and later, to its convenience as a vehicle for the 
enunciation of prophecies as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Welsh in their struggle against the 
English. In this form of the legend Myrddin is 
represented as having, in the battle of Arderydd 
(often wrongly written Ardderyd), caused the 
death of the son of his sister Gwenddydd, who 
apparently was the wife of Bhydderch Hael, a 
prince of Strathclyde, who, in the battle in (ques- 
tion, was the opponent of another Northern prince, 
Gwenddolen, with whose court Myrddin as a poet 
appears to have been connected. According to 
this Welsh legend, smitten with remorse, he flees 
in his frenzy, under the pursuit of Rhydderch 
Hael and his honnds, to the Forest of Caledonia 
Coed Celyddon), to which, in Welsh mediaeval 
egend, allusion was sometimes made as the home 
of sprites and departed spirits. In his flight the 
bard’s sole companion is a little pig, and with his 
companion he reaches the shelter of an apple-tree 
in the heart of the forest. Under this apple-tree 
he is represented as uttering prophecies concerning 
future events in the history of Wales. It would 
appear from some of Myrddin’s utterances that, 
in the course of his wanderings, communications 
were sometimes made to him by a female friend, 
who bears in Welsh the name Chwimbian or Chwi- 
plein, who is probably the original of the Viviane 
of the later Merlin romances. It is possible that, 
in earlier forms of the legend than those known 
to us from Welsh literature, this nymph or Egeria 
may have ori^nally played a less shadowy part 
than that which comes to view in Welsh 12th cent, 
legend, when the chief use of the Myrddin story 
was as a vehicle for encouraging vaticinations. It 
is noteworthy that in noparb of early Welsh litera- 
ture, not even in the Biach Book of Carma/rtheriy 
which was written in the Priory of Carmarthen 
in the latter half of the 12th cent., is there any 
attempt to connect Myrddin with Carmarthen (in 
Welsh, Caer Fyrddm), as was done by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Hence we may conclude that the 
story of the connexion of Merlin with the North 
and with the battle of Arderydd — fought, according 
to the AnnaUs Gambrice (ed, Monummta hist. 
Britannioa, i., London, 1848, pp. 830-840), in A.D. 
678— was traditional and well-established. The 
Northern associations of the story are further con- 
firmed by the fact that Nennius mentions a Bidereh 
Hen Brit, ad ann. 697, ed. Mon, hist. Brit. 
i. 76), who is probably to he identified with Rhyd- 
derch Hael, while the life of St. Kentigern (xlv,, 
ed. and tr. A. P. Forbes, Historians of Scotlandy 
v.i, Edinburgh, 1874) names a Rederech, who is 
doubtless also to he i<ientified with the same person, 
and a Laloiken, orLaloicen, whose name is clearly 
the same as that of Llallogan, identified with 
Myrddin in a poem purporting to he a conversation 
between Myrddin and his sister Gwenddydd, found 
in the Red Book of Hergest and generally known 
as ihe Kgvoessi myrdin (‘The Conversation of 
Myrddin’). H. L, D. Ward (in Romania^ xxii, 
[1893] 504 ff.) has published another version of 
the Laloiken story, from two fragments in the 
Brit. Mus., and has adduced conclusive evidence 


to show that Llallogan (Laloiken) is a proper 
name, found, e.g.y in a Breton document called 
the Redon Cartulary as Lalocant and Lalocan (see 
Romania y xxii. 604). The simpler form of Llal- 
logan, Llallawc (=:Llallog), is piohably a purely 
Welsh variant. It may be stated that the precise 
site of Arderydd (given in an older form in the 
Annates Camhrice as Armterid) has not been fixed 
with certainty, the usual identification with 
Arthurel being based on a false pronunciation, hut 
it is probable that the name Gwenddolen survives 
in the place-name Carwhinelow (Caer Wenddolen) 
near (Carlisle. In the fragments given above, 
Laloiken is said to have been driven mad by the 
events of the great battle ‘ in campo inter Lidel et 
Carwanolow situate.’ 

The attribution of prophecies in Welsh literature 
to a hard Myrddin is not an isolated phenomenon, 
hut is also found in the case of the Welsh poet 
Taliessin, in whose case, as in that of Myrddin, a 
legendary nucleus has survived, the chief feature 
of which is an account of his transformations. It 
is probable that the connexion of the name Talies- 
sin with prophecy was earlier than that of Myrd- 
din, as is suggested by a statement put into the 
mouth of the latter in the first poem of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen, in a dialogue between him 
and Taliessin about the battle of Arderydd, to the 
effect that Myrddia’s prophecy would he widely 
known after that of Taliessin. The conception 
of a poet that is implied in the utterance of such 
vaticinations resembles the mediaeval idea of 
Vergil, who was then viewed more as a prophet 
and magician than as a poet (see B. Comparetti, 
Vergil in the Middle AgeSy Eng. tr., E. F. M. 
Benecke, London, 1895). As for the genesis of 
such prophecies as those of Myrddin, the original 
models were probably the so-called Sibylline Oracles y 
and such imitations of them as bridged over the 
time between the period of their composition and 
the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages and even 
later there was a congenial mental atmosphere for 
the composition of prophecies and the practice of 
magic, nor was an interest in vaticinations con- 
fined to Wales, as may he seen, in the popu- 
larity of such writers of prophecies as Atterbury, 
Bannister, John of Bridlington, Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, and others in England, not to speak of 
Merlin himself. 

In the Black Booh of Carmarthen (12th cent.) 
the two chief forms of prophecy that are associate(i 
with the Myrddin legend are those known as the 
Afallenau (‘The Apple-trees’) and the Hoianau 
(‘The Hails’). Both poems contain prophetic 
allusions, mainly to events of the 12th cent, in 
W ales. The former poem mentions Coed Celyddon 
(‘ the forest of Caledonia’), which was represented 
as the scene of the Myrddin legend, as well as 
Prydyn (Pictland) in the North, Mon (Anglesey), 
Ardudwy (N.W. Merioneth), Dinwythwy (near 
Carnarvon) in N. Wales, Cors Fochno and Pum- 
lumon (Plynlimmon) in Cardiganshire, and the 
rivers Tawe, Taf, Teifi, Towy, Machafwy, and 
Edrywy in S. Wales. The Hoianau poem refers 
to the disagreement between Henry ll. and Henry 
III., and Mso to the Welsh prince, Llewelyn ah 
lorwerth, lord of Gwynnedd or N.W, Wales. 
There are allusions in this poem to Gwynedd 
(N. W. Wales), and to Tir Ethlin, the Land of the 
Heir- Apparent, which was the district situated in 
N. Wales between the rivers Conway and Clwyd. 
The student of the prophetic allusions of these 
poems would do well to consult the Introduction 
and notes of J. Gwenogvryn Evans’s edition of 
the Black Book of Carmarthen. Here, again, most 
of the topographical allusions are to places in S. 
Wales, such as Byfed (S.W. Wales), St. Ba^ds, 
Milford Haven, Mynwy (Monmouth), y Sarfiren 
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and Oasfcell Coliwyn in Kadnorshire, together with 
the rivers Taradyr, Mynwy (the Monnow), Mach- 
afwy, and Teifi, while there are also allusions to 
certain famous battles of early Welsh history, 
which are probably taken from some current 
bardic list of such battles. 

In the Book of Tahessin (14th cent.) there is a 
similar prophetic poem (but without any account 
of the Myrddin legend itself), pub into the mouth 
of Myrddin under the title Ar^mes Brydein Fawr 
(*The Prophecy of Great Britain’). The events 
which are foretold are similar in character to 
those of the Afallmau and Hoianau. There are 
other poems in the MS which, without expressly 
mentioning Myrddin, are clearly cognate with the 
Myrddin poems already mentioned. 

In the Med Booh of Hergest (14th cent.) there 
are two poems which have clear links of affinity 
with the AfalUnau and Hoianau^ but which may 
have been composed later. They undoubtedly 
belong, like the latter, to the Welsh Myrddin 
tradition. These two poems are (1) Kyvoessi 
Myrdin a Gwendyd y dkwaer^ * The Conversation 
of Myrddin with his sister Gwenddydd,’ and (2) 
Gwasgargerd Vyrd%n yn y hed^ ‘ The Diffused Song 
of Myrddin in the grave.’ Though there are allu- 
sions which make it clear that their writers were 
familiar with the legend of the Northern Myrddin, 
Myrddin in these poems is little else than the 
instrument of prophecy. It may be of interest to 
note that a common feature of the Myrddin and 
other prophecies of the Middle Ages was an 
expectation of the return of the princes Gynan and 
Gadwaladr to life, in order to lead jointly the 
Welsh forces to victory over the English. 

It is in t]xe Kyvoessi poem that the term Dlallogan, 
already mentioned, occurs. Though this word is 
doubtless in origin a proper name, yet W. 0* 
Pughe {Nat» Diet, of the Welsh Lamjg^^ Denbigh, 
1832, 5.7;.) interpreted both it and llallawg as 
meaning * twin brother.’ It is not improbable that 
the term was misunderstood in this sense, even by 
the author of the Kyvoessi^ since he makes Gwend- 
dydd speak of ' my llallogan Myrddin,’ while the 
term llallawg, as a synonym for llallogan^ is doubt- 
less invented from it by analogy. In the original 
narrative on which t\x^Kyvoess% poem was based, 
Llallogan was doubtless a proper name, as it is in 
the Life of St. Kentigem, in the passage ‘in curia 
eius(Rodarci) (erab) homo fatuusvocahuloLaloicen,’ 
and it is this Laloicen that is identified in the 
Scotichronioon (iii, 31 ; ed. W. Goodall, Edinburgh, 
1759), as in the Kyvoessi poem, with Merlin, Poems 
xix., XX., andxxi. of the Med Booh of Hergest (m 
Skene, Mow Ancient Boohs of Wales) clearly belong 
to the same cycle as the preceding. 

Occasional references to Myrddin are found in 
the Welsh poets of the Gododin period (A.D. 
1100-1300), as, «.g., in Oynddelw’s Elegy to Owain 
Gwynedd {Myvyrian Arohaiology of WaU^^ 
Denbigh, 1870, p. 152*), where the poet says that 
Owain was ‘fairer than Myrddin/ Gwynfardd 
Brycheiniog, too {ib. p. 193**), speaks of the Lord 
Bhys of Deheubarth (S. Wales) as having been 
prophesied by Myrddin. Elidr Sais (16. pp. 243*, 
244^) refers to Myrddin’s brilliancy in song, and 
likewise Gwilym Ddu o Arfon (i6. p. 277*) speaks 
of * the excellent Myrddin of the stock of Meirchion/ 
The poet Sefny-n, also, in an ele^ on lorwerth 
Gyrriog, compares the dead bard to Myrddin (t6. 
p. 334**). Euither, a cynical and sarcastic poet, 
Madog Dwygraig, satirizes the Afcdlenau in one 
of his poems called Dychan i E&tch (‘A Satire on a 
Woman’). In Dafydd ah Gwilym (poem xxviii.) 
there is an echo of the fame of Myrddin as a 
poetic lover, while in poem xlvu. he is said ‘to 
have made with the erwtsmanship of love a house 
of glass about a mistress.* The few other aUurions 


to Myrddin in Dafydd ab Gwilym are unimportant. 
Later legend (see MS 162 in the Peniarth Collec- 
tion, now in the National Library of Wales, Aberyst- 
wytlx, written about 1600) associated Myrddin with 
the Island of Bardsey, off the coast of Carnarvon- 
shire, and located his grave there (cf. B. Higden, 
in Bolychronicon [ed. T. Gale, Oxford, 1691, i. 
187j), and Giraldus Cambrensis may have had 
this legend in view when he spoke of Merlinus 
Celidonius’ grave (see below) as being shown near 
Nevyn in Carnarvonshire. 

That Wales was not without an interest in the 
prophecies of the Silxyl, which are probably the 
prototypes of the Merlin and similar vaticinations, 
IS shown by the fact that MS 5 of the Peniarth 
Collection, belonging to the second quarter of the 
14th cent., contains a Welsh translation of the 
Sibylline prophecies, called Llyma FropJmydolycteth 
Sihli doeth (‘Here is the jirophecy of the wise 
Sibyl’), based on the De Sihillis of Isidore of 
Seville. This translation is also found in the 
Med Booh of Hergest (cols. SYP-S??), and in Peni- 
arth MS 14, pp. 45-67. The latter bears the title 
‘ The Sibyl’s Dreann’ and belong to the middle of 
the 13th century, it diffexs botii from the versions 
of Peniarth 5 and from the Med Booh text. The 
popularity of prophecies in this and the subsequent 
century in Wales is further shown by the inclusion 
in Peniai'th MS 3, written about 1300, of the 
J^voessi poem, together with the AfaUenau and 
Hoianatiy while MS 20 of the same collection (16th 
cent.), by its inclusion of the same poem and the 
addition to it of a further prophetic extension, 
shows that this popularity continued. This is 
further proved by the fact that we find in the 
Cwtta C^arwydd^ a MS written at varying dates 
from 1415 to 1456, copies of the AfalUnau and 
Hoianau with the Gwasgargerd Vyrdin poem to» 
gether with English prophecies by Bridlington, 
Bannister, Thomas of Erceldoune, and others. We 
find the Afallenau and Hoianau in Peniarth MS 
69, a MS of the first half of the 16fch cent., while, 
in the latter half of that century and in the 17th, 
the Welsh Myrddin poems still continued to be 
copied, as we see from Llanstephan MS 41 (1610- 
30), now in the National Library of Wales. 

In the foregoing account the fortune of the 
Arde^dd or Northern legend of Merlin, with the 
associated prophecies, has been traced. The 
Merlin thus depicted is sometimes called in Latin 
‘Merlinus Silvestris,’ and in Welsh ‘Myrddin 
Wyllt’ (‘ Merlin the Wild’) ; while another Latin 
name by which he is known is that of * Merlinus 
Celidonius* or ‘ Caledoniua,* being so called in 
order to distinguish him from Merlinus Ambrosms, 
who is a creation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, through 
the substitution of Merlinus for the Ambrosius of 
a narrative which Geoffrey found in Nennius. A 
later MS of the Annales Gcmbriae^ in its account 
of the battle of Arderydd, reflects the Merlinus 
Silvestris tradition, in its addition to the original 
entry of the words ‘ inter filios Elifer et Guendoleu 
filium Keidiau : m quo hello Guendoleu^ cecidit : 
Merlinus insanus effectus est.’ In keeping with 
the Northern conception of Merlin already men- 
tioned, but also influenced by Geqffirey’s aoooimfc in 
connexion with the name Laloicen, the Life of 
St. Kentigem {Scotichronicon, loc. cit.) refers to 
Merlin’s suffering in the words that are put into 
his mouth : ‘ Ego sum Christianus, licet fcanti nomi- 
nis reus, olim Guortigirni vates, Merlinus vocitatus 
in hao solitudine dura patiens fata,’ though the 
influence of Geoffrey is iiere unmistakable in the 
reference to Vortig«^ 

2. The Vita Merlini,—This is a Latin hexameter 

S oem, giving, in verses of considerable ease and 
uency, an account of Merlin’s life and adventures. 
Nearly all writers upon it have taken it, owing to 
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its dedication, to be the work of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, but the legend which it embodies is so 
entirely different from that given in Geoffrey^s 
Eistoria that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he is its author. The legend which it in- 
corporates and expands is essentially that of the 
Wtnsh AfalUnau sjxdLEoianau and of the ‘ Laloicen ’ 
tradition that is contained in the Life of St. Kenti- 
gern. Ferdinand Lot has published an analysis 
of the Vita Merlini [AnnaUs de Bretagne^ xv.), 
and has shown it to be later than the Laloicen 
fragments already mentioned j but he too readily 
assumes that Geofirey was its author, and goes too 
far in seeking to trace the influence of the Vita 
Merlini on the Welsh Myrddin poems of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen and of the Bed Booh of Hergest, 
with the exception of the first poem of the former, 
which purports to be a dialogue between Myrddin 
and Taliessin. The Latinized proper names of the 
Vita Merlini show c[uite clearly that they were 
formed by some one who was familiar with the 
Welsh names of the Myrddin legend, such as 
Ganieda for Gwenddydd, Telgesinus for Tali- 
essin, and the like. At the same time, there are 
important departures from the Welsh form of the 
legend, as, for instance, the oiimosition of Guen- 
nolous to Merlin ; but in the Vita Merlini^ as in 
the AfallenaUy there are prominent allusions to 
apples, and the whole setting of the Latin poem 
and of the Welsh poems, in spite of certain dis- 
crepancies, is for the most part the same. The 
Vita Merlini, however, contains one name, Mael- 
dinus, which, as Lot has pointed out, is prohahly 
derived from an Irish rather than from a Welsh 
source, being, in all likelihood, that of the hero of | 
the voyage of Mmiduin. Though the Vita Merlini I 
appears to he the work of some one other than 
Geoffrey, it appeared during his lifetime, having 
been written about 1148, while he died in 1154. 
It was dedicated to Bishop Alexander’s successor, 
Robert, who was a man of considerable influence 
at the court of Stephen, The poem is of great 
interest as showing the popularity of the Northern 
and Welsh type of the Merlin legend in cultured 
circles in Britain in the 12th cent,, hut familiarity 
with Geoffrey’s history is already shown by the 
reference to y ortigern (1, 681). 

3. Merlin in Geoffrey and in the Chronicles. — 
The introduction of the figure of Merlin into the 
mediaeval Chronicles is due to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, who deliberately transformed the Ambrosius 
of one of his sources, Nennius, into Meriinus. This 
is clear from the fact that, in the Prophecy and in 
the last part of the preceding hook, Geoflhey calls 
Merlin Ambrosius Meriinus. The innovation in 
question Avas first made by Geoffrey, when he pub- 
lished ‘ The Prophecy of Merlin ’ as a separate work, 
before the appearance of his Eistoria Begum Brit- 
anni(B, This Prophecy must have been published 
early enough for Ordericus Yitalis to quote from 
it, as he does in hk. xii. of his Eistory, written 
about 1136 or 1137. Later it was incorporated in 
Geoffrey’s J3’^s^ona, and forms hk. vii. of ttiatwork. 
The Ambrosius with whom Geoffrey identified 
Merlin first comes to view in Gildas {fie Excidio 
BritannicBi xxv., ed. Mon, hist. Brit i. 16), as 
j^brosius Aurelianus, but the first to make him 
into a legendary person was Nennius, who describes 
him (^i.-xlv.) as a child without a father, for 
whom, Yortigem searched, by the advice of his 
sorcerers, in order to render stable the foundations 
of a tower that he was building. He was found, 
according to Nennius, in the field or plain of Elleti, 
in the region of Gleguissing ( = Glywyssing in Mon- 
mouthshire), and in Nennius’s narrative he is also 
^sociated with the ancient Carnarvonshire fort of 
Dinas Emrys (Em^s being the Welsh derivative of 
A.mbrosius), near Beddgelert, and is represented as 


a sorcerer {magus), who prophesies the final over- 
throw of the English by the AYelsh. Ambrosius in 
Geoffrey appears as a separate character {Hist. 
Brit. viii. 1), hut the r61e which he plays in that 
author was filled in Nennius by Guorthemir 
(Yortimer). It is Geoffrey, too, that first connects 
Merlin with Carmarthen {Sist. Brit. vi. 17). 

Another new element which Geoffrey introduced 
into the story, and which became a notable feature 
of the Merlin romance, was the suggestion that the 
hoy’s father Avas a supernatural being of the type 
knoAvn by the name of incubus. The suggestion 
made by Nennius, that the hoy was the son of a 
Roman consul, is omitted by Geoffrey. The idea 
of introducing an incubus into the story prohahly 
came from a reminiscence of the pseudo-Bede {de 
Elem. Phil., bk. i. \PL xo. 1131]), who doubtless 
reflects a view put forward by St. Augustine. The 
germ of the conception of Merlin as a sorcerer was 
already in Nennius, and the idea of putting pro- 
phecies into his mouth was ready to Geoffrey’s hand, 
and even then a practice of the times, as is seen 
by Geoffrey’s own references (ii. 9, xii. 18) to the 
prophesying of the eagle at Shaftesbury. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, too, quotes prophecies of Merlin that 
are not found among those given by Geoffrey (see 
R. H. Fletcher, Arthurian material in the Chroni- 
cles, Boston, 1909, p. 93, note 1). He makes a dis- 
tinction between Meriinus Ambrosius and Meriinus 
Silvestris (or Celidonius), and attributes to the 
former only prophecies taken from Geoffrey, and he 
likewise states {Itin. Gamb. ii, 6, 8) that he dis- 
covered, in an out-of-the-way locality, a copy of 
the prophecies of Meriinus Celidonius in the British 
tongue. Geoffrey gives prominence to Merlin’s 
powers, not only as a prophet, hut as a magician, 
and represents him as one Avhose magic power con- 
veyed Stonehenge from Ireland to Salisbury Plain 
and changed the forms of Uther and his companions. 
In Geoffrey, however, Merlin is not mentioned later 
than Uther’s reign, but subsequent legend and 
romance could not resist the temptation to associ- 
ate him with Zither’s son, Arthur. In romance, 
Merlin, as a magician, tended to come more and 
more into prominence, until at last he became a 
figure second only to that of Arthur himself. 

In the case of subsequent chronicles the following 
points may be noted. The Welsh Brut Tysilio, an 
adaptation of Geoffrey’s History, shows a develop- 
ment on the lines of the later Romances, and prob- 
ably under their influence. For example, Merlin 
is represented as OAving his birth to the machina- 
tions of Lucifer and other evil spirits, and the in- 
creased prominence of the magical conception of 
his character is seen by the statement that he, by 
his magic art alone, is able to draw the stones that 
are to be carried from Ireland to Salisbury Plain 
as far as the ships, after the complete failure of the 
warriors. The same tendencies may he noted in 
Wace, who omits Merlin’s prophecies, with the 
exception of those about Yortigem, on the ground 
that they are unintelligible to him, while he invests 
Merlin throughout with superhuman powers, and 
does not even mention any mechanical assistance 
in the transmission of the blocks of Stonehenge. 
Traces of romantic influence come to view also in 
the Chronicle called Draco Normannicus {c. 1170 ; 
ed, B. Hewlett, Ghron. of the Beigns of Stepheny 
etc., London, 1884-89, ii. 589-^757), which, it may 
he stated, contains many allusions to the section of 
Merlin’s prophecies that relate to the first half of 
the 12th century. 

In Layamon’s Brut there are a few additional 
touches to the story of Merlin, such as Merlin’s 
explanation that the immediate cause of the fall of 
the toAver which Vortigern was trying to build was 
the fighting of two dragons with one another at 
midnight. In this narrative, again, there is a 
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marked emphasis on the supernatural conception 
of Merlin, which shows itself on the side both of 
supernatural knowledge and of supernatural power. 
There are some points of contact in the narrative 
with the Viia Merlini, as in the account of the 
discovery of Merlin in a forest, at XJther^s instance, 
when he wished for his aid to obtain Igerne as his 
mistress. 

In the Latin hexameter poem called Gesta Begum 
Britannice (ed. F. Michel, London, 1862), Merlin 
is entirely supernatural, as, e.^., where he transmits 
the stones to Stonehenge by means of magical songs, 
or where he magically changes Uther’s form. 
Merlin, too, gives Arthur new strength in his con- 
test with Frollo. Here, again, there is a link with 
the Vita Merlini, where it is said that Arthur was 
conveyed to an ever-to-be-remembered island, on 
which a royal maiden dwelt. In the case of other 
chronicles, some omit the prophecies or certain of 
them, as, for instance, Alfred of Beverley (c. 1160 ; 
ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 1716), who omits most of 
them, and Bichardus Cluniacensis (in 1162), who 
omitted the prophecies in the first edition of his 
Universal Chronicle (ed. L. A. Muratori, 
tates Italicce medii cevij Milan, 1738-42, iv. 1079- 
1104), but who found it advisable to include them 
in his second and third editions. Again, it is clear 
that all chronicles did not share eq[ually in the 
tendency to exaggerate the powers of Merlin j e»g . , 
Ralph Niger in his Chronicon {ed. Anstruther, 
London, 1851) has a mere allusion to Merlin^s 
transportation of the stones of Stonehenge. ^ 

There are, as already stated, traces in Giraldus 
Cambrensis of an attempt at the fusion and recon- 
ciliation of the Caledonian tradition and that of 
Geoffrey, in his theory of the existence of two 
Merlins. He follows (Jeoffrey in his connexion of 
Merlinus Amhrosius with Carmarthen, while he 
knows of the madness of Merlinus Caledonius, but 
attributes it not to remorse at having killed hm 
sister’s son, but to fright at the sight of an appari- 
tion in the air. Giraldus, like many of the chron- 
iclers who succeeded Geofihey, succumbed to the 
temptation of bringing Merlin down to the time of 
King Arthur. One story, which Giraldus records 
{Itin. Garni, ii. 6), to the effect that Merlinus 
Caledonius had been found near Neyyn in Carnar- 
vonshire, is probably connected with the legend 
that associated him with the island of Bardsey. 
Merlin’s burial appears to have been located^ m 
some traditions at Carmarthen, where a ‘Merlin’s 
Grave ’ was pointed out, while In Scotland it w^ 
located at Hrummelzier, anciently Dunmeller, in 
Tweed-dale. 

The wide-spread popularity of the prophecies of 
Merlin may be gauged by the fact that two Latin 
poems appear to be extant embodying a number of 
them from the pen of a Scandinavian monk called 
Gunlangus Leifi of Thingeyra, while a spilar MB 
in the Copenhagen Library was translated into 
English, with the History of Hulfdan Einar, ^d 
published in London in 1718 (see San-Marte, Du 
Sagen von Merlin^ Halle, 1863, p. 18), 

In 1185-89 there appeared a commentary on 
the prophecies of Merlin hy Alanus de Insulis, and 
in 1603 it was published at Frankfort, In this 
commentary Alanus testifies to the existence, in 
the Brittany of his day, of a strong bdief in the 
prophecies in q uestion. Further, J ohn of Cornwall, 
a d&oiple of Feter Lombard, commented on these 
prophecies publicly in the TJniywsity of Paris (see 
rrophetim Merlmicum 6modti(m6 Johmms iknr'- 
mimnds, ap. K. J. Gmth, Spie^. FoSwcw., 
IVasienfeld, 1838, p. 98). Oilie oredmee given to 
the Merlin prophecies continued, in Britain and m 
France, wen into the 17th cent., if not later, and 
the Council of Trent sought to counteract the con- 
sidexahle effects of this ^pularity by putting the 


prophecies on the Index. A similar attitude of 
mind to that of the Council of Trent is reflected in 
the work called Vincentxi Bellovacensis Speculum 
Mistoriale (xx. 20). For English editions of the 
Life and Prophecies of Merlin, see Literature. 

4. Merlin in romance. — Merlin first comes to 
view as a character of romance proper in a poem of 
which only a fragment has come down to us, prob- 
ably dating from the 12th cent., and usually 
attributed to Robert de Borron (ed. Paris and 
Ulrich, in their ed. of the Euth Merlin ; see Lit,). 
This poem was the basis of a I’rench prose work 
which forms the Romance of Merlin, and this, 
again, is thought to be partly the work of the same 
author. It has come down to us in two forms, 
the first being generally called the ‘ordinary’ or 
‘ vulgate’ Merlin, while the second is known as the 
Sicite de Merlin. Of the latter work Malory’s first 
four books are an abridgment, and from it is 
derived one of the minor Arthurian stories, namely 
that of Balin and Balan. In the Merlin romances, 
as in the later developments of the Arthurian 
story (see Aethue, Aethueian Cycle), there is 
an ecclesiastical or theological development, the 
leading motive which led to the birth of Merlin 
being the conspiracy of the world off demons to 
produce an Antichrist, who would he the means of 
rendering the work of the Incarnation ineffective. 
Thus the birth of Merlin is represented as a kind 
of counter-incarnation, and, through the machina* 
tions of the demons, he is brought into the world 
as the child of a woman whose family has been 
ruined by the evil spirits, and who is herself seduced 
by a demon. Providentially, however, Blaise, the 
confessor of Merlin’s mother, baprixes the child as 
soon as it is horn, and thereby brings it into the 
Christian fold. The child, nevertheless, retains, 
though a Christian, the demonic gifts of magic and 
prophecy, and these powers he puts to beneficial 
use even in his infancy, by saving his mother’s life 
and startling her accusers oy revealing their family 
secrets. The narrative then proceeds on the lines 
of Geoffrey’s Hwrfory in the account of his relations 
with Vortigern, Amhrosius, and Uther. After 
this, Arthur is represented as having been com- 
mitted as an infant to Merlin’s care, and Merlin 
hands him over to Antor, who brings him up as 
his own son. It is Merlin who reveals to Arthur 
the fact that he is the son of Uther Pendragon and 
Igeme, and it is to Merlin that Arthur looks for 

f uidance and counsel during the earlier period of 
is rule. At the termination of this period Merlin 
vanishes from Arthur’s court. The stories account- 
ing for his disappearance vary in different forms 
of the romance. One story stetes that he was 
betrayed by a maiden called Niniane or Viriane, 
probably the Chwimbian of Welsh Xeg<md ; but in 
some versions of this narrative she is repres^ted 
as a water-fairy, in others as a king*s daughter. 
With this lady Merlin is in love, and she, m the 
spirit of Delilah, obtains from Mm tbe secret of his 
magic power, and uses this touowiedge ^ cast him 
into a profound sleep and to imprison him alive in 
a rocky grave. According to this account, MexHn 
uttered aloud cry, cailea the ‘Brait,’ befijra he 
died. Apparently this form of the story was the 
most popular. In another version his prison is 
not of stone but of air? and, though Merlin in 
this prison can see md hear everything, he can 
be seen by none. He can also hold converse 
with wayfarers who pass his prison, and one of 
these happens to be Gawain, The prose Bereeml 
contains another form of the story, acocuding to 
which Merlin is nob imprisoned by his mistress, 
but retires of his own accord to an edifice csailed 
an ‘Bsplumeor,’ which he himself builds, alter 
which retiiWent he is never more seen* The 
Romance of Merlin eventually became a long 
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introduction to the prose Lancelot and to the 
Arthurian cycle generally. 

The Koraance of Merlin, as already indicated, is 
to be found first in the fragmentary poem, attri- 
buted to Koberfc de Borron, giving, however, only 
the introductory part of the story, in a single MS 
of theBiblioth^ue Nationale, and, secondly, in the 
prose version based on this poem in combination 
with the early history of the Grail, which bears 
the name Jos&jph of Arimathea, In two cases the 
Merlin story forms a small Arthurian cycle through 
the addition of a Perceval and a Mort Artus, Of 
the ‘ordinary’ or ‘vulgate’ Merlin, which is a 
long and elaborate romance, several copies are 
extant. This story is continued in two forms, each 
of which has survived in a single MS. One of 
these is called the Huth Merlin^ after the distin- 
guished patron of learning, Alfred Hath, who bore 
the expense of its publication. It is a version of 
which Malory made use in his rendering of the 
story, and the Spanish and Portuguese translators 
also based their versions upon it. The other sequel 
is MS 337, also in the Bibliothfeque Rationale, and 
is called by Paulin Pans the Livre Artm. 

In English the earliest form of the Merlin 
Romance is a metrical translation called Arthour 
and Merlin^ which was made from Prench at the 
beginning of the 14th cent. ; and a later transla- 
tion, generally known as the great prose Merlin, 
was made about the middle of the 15th century, 
Spenser {Faery Queen^ canto iii.l^alludea to Merlin, 
and there is reference to his deception by the Lady 
of the Lake in Ariosto {Orlando fiirioso, canto iii. 
st. 10). The romantic development of the Merlin 
^ory is doubtless mainly due to the desire of the 
Prench trom^res to bring the legend of Merlin, i 
like those of Arthur and Tristan, into harmony 
with the general civili25ation and culture of their 
time. In the 19th cent. Tennyson utilized the 
Merlin legend in his Idylls of the King, and gave 
a version of his own of the character of Viviane. 

5. Merlin in satire.— Like the other medieval 
romances, that of Merlin tended, in the eyes of a 
more critical age, to provoke satire, and so it is 
not strange that Cervantes ridicules and parodies 
it in his Don Quixote, while Rabelais also parodies 
the prophecies in his Pantagru^Une prognostication 
certaine, veritable et mfaillible, composed about 
1533, while in his Gargantua he exposes the life 
and prophecies of Merlin to further ridicule. The 
contrast between the spirit of Cervantes or Rabelais 
and that which delighted in the prophecies and 
romance of Merlin illustrates the change from 
the characteristic mental attitude of the Middle 
Ages to that of later times. 
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MESMERISM. — See Hypnotism. 
MESSALIANS. — See Eitchites. 


MESSIAH, — !. iSCOPB OF thb articlb,-^ 
Much confusion is caused by the fact that the term 
‘ Messianic ’ is used in a much wider range of mean- 
ing than ‘ Messiah.’ It has come to he ajpplied by 
Christian writers to everything in the OT which is 
thought to refer, however vaguely, to the coming 
and work of Christ or to the Church, while, even 
where this implication is wanting, it is given very 
generally to all passages which speak of the hope 
of a better and glorious future. 'Messiah,’ on 
the other hand, refers definitely to a person, and 
it would seem, therefore, that the term ‘ Messianic ’ 
shomd he confined to passages which imply the 
coming of an extraordinary person, normally re- 
garded as a king, who is to be in a special sense 
sent and endowed by God, and whose advent is to 
mark the end of a world-age. It would, indeed, 
be an advantage if the looser use of ‘Messianic’ 
could he dropped ; it suggests that, in the hope of 
a Golden Age, the principal and original element 
was the expectation of a Saviour- King, which 
might here and there he ignored, or which might 
be assumed to he implied even where it was not 
actually mentioned. In fact, however, the reverse 
is the case ; the oldest and the most general ex- 
pectation is that of the era of happiness, and with 
this the hope of the Messiah was sometimes com- 
bined in later times. For it is quite clear that a 
majority of the OT passages which deal with the 
hopes of a glorious future do not speak of the 
King of the future at all; Jahweh Himself is the 
agent of deliverance and of judgment; He alone 
is Saviour and Redeemer in the OT ; the nation 
as a whole, or the dynasty of its kings, is the 
object of His favour. In such cases the Christian 
interpreter may have good ground for maintaining 
that, from the religious point of view, such hopes 
were realized in the coming of Christ, but histori- 
cally they are not the same as the expectation 
of a Messiah, and can he called Messianic only in 
the lax sense. All this wider expectation belongs 
to the subject of eschatology (g’.t?.), and this article 
will, therefore, be confined to the consideration 
of the Messiah in the strict sense, and the term 
‘ Messianic ’ will he used only in connexion with 
him. It may be added that, while eschatology 
does not always imply a Messiah, neither does the 
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Messiah himself always appear in a strictly escha- 
tological setting. 

II. Meaning of tee FOiiD. — The term 

‘Messiah’ represents the Heh. Mashlah, the 
Aram. M®shlha, ‘anointed one.’ It is used quite 
generally in the OT as an emthet, both of priests 
(Lv 4® 6^2 perhaps I)n 9^®) and of kings, 

esp. of Saul (1 S 128 while in Is 45^ it is 
applied to Cyrus. Nowhere in the OT does it 
occur in its later technical sense, which is first 
found in Enoch and PsalTns of Solomon (see below, 
IV. I). In the OT language any Jewish king is 
‘ the Lord’s anointed,’ and the phrase is in no way 
confined to a single pre-eminent king. In Ps 106^® 
and 1 Ch Id^^ « anointed ones ’ occurs in the plural, 
of the patriarchs. Dalman^ suggests that Messiah 
in its later sense is a shortened form of ‘ Jhvh’s 
Anointed,’ and that no single passage of the OT 
was responsible for its adoption. 

‘ Christ ’ is, of course, Xpia-rhs, the Or. equivalent, 
which translates the Heb. Mashlah in the Septua- 
gint. In view of discussions connected with its 
use in the NT, it is well to note that it is some- 
times used without the article even when it is an 
epithet standing in apposition to a proper name 
— e.y., lS268*i\ 

The general significance of anointing is discussed 
in the art. under that heading. In view of the 
fact that ‘Messiah’ did not become a technical 
term till late, the primitive meaning of anointing 
is quite irrelevant in considering the ideas associ- 
ated with the figure ; e.g,f even if it be true that 
anointing was originally transferred from the 
image of the god to the king, we cannot argue 
that the Messiah was regarded as a divine being, 
Anointing had come to denote the two ideas of 
consecration and endowment. 

III. Teaching of the OT,— In order to dis- 
cover the general trend of the OT teaching it is 
essential first to discuss, however briefly, the 
exegesis of the separate passages which speak, 
or may be reasonably thought to speak, of the 
coming of a Messiah ; in no other way is it pos- 
sible to realize the precise extent and nature of 
the hope. The examination is complicated not 
merely by difficulties of interpretation, but also by 
questions as to authenticity and date. Here it 
should be noted that, if critics reject as late certain 
passages which refer to the Messiah,^ it is by no 
means always from any a priojn unwillingness to 
allow the Messianic hope to be of early date or 
to find it in a particular prophet, but because on 
external evidence such passages seem to be in- 
consistent with the context. In many cases they 
presuppose the Exile in a way which seems to be 
impoBfidble in a pre-Exilio writer j in others the 
nobe of hope and promise seems to nullify the 
message of judgment and punishment which 
occupies the central place. Here the criterion to 
be applied is a very delicate one. How te did 
threats and promises actually exist side by side in 
the message of the same prophet? At what point 
do the promises become so contradictory of the 
threats that they can be regarded only as later 
insertions ? However these questions may be 
answered in any particular case, it may not be 
superfluous to point out that, when a passage is 
regarded as ‘ un authentic ’ and late, it does not 
lose its value, either historical or religious ; and 
it still remains evidence of the Messianic hope, 
only in a different age and circle froin that^ to 
which it is commonly assigned. The principle being 
admitted that the prophetic books are composite 
works, comprising elements of various periods, each 
case must be judged solely on its merits. 

I. The data.— It will be well to begin with 2 S 7 

1 The Words of Jesus, p. 291 ; p. m lor later Jewish oae 

ol the term. 


as the passage which is most clearly typical of 
the OT belief, at any rate on one sicle. It seems 
to be Beuteronomic in tone, and can hardly be 
earlier than the reign of Josiah, Its main pur- 
port is to insist on the permanence of the Bavidic 
dynasty (vv.^^- In its context this is contrasted 

with the fall of Saul’s house (v.^®), but we may 
also assume an implied contrast with the various 
short-lived dynasties of the Northern Kingdom 
(cf. Hos 8^). The passage itself does not speak of 
any single pre-eminent or final successor or Bavid 
and is xn no way eschatological, but precisely in 
proportion as the actual occupants of the throne 
proved themselves unworthy would it be natural 
to look for some one king who could realize the 
ideal. And, if at the same time there were other 
expectations of a wonderful Saviour, the two lines 
of hope would easily coalesce. At any rate, the 
personal Messiah in the^ OT is nearly always 
associated with the Bavidic dynasty, and the 
references in the early prophets which have any 
claim to be regarded as Messianic are all connected 
with it. They may, indeed, be older than 2 S 7, 
and in any case this passage will hardly be the 
origin of tne hope ; it rather embodies and gives 
literary form to something which already existed. 

In Am there is a promise of the restoration 
of the Bavidic dynasty, with no reference to a 
personal Messiah, but the passage is almost cer- 
tainly an Exilic addition (so J. Wellhausen, K. 
Marti, G. A. Smith, etc., though S. R, Briver* 
defends it with some hesitation). 

In Hosea it may not be necessary, with Marti 
and Volz, to reject all passages which speak of 
future happinessj but the only verse which is in 
any way Messianic in the strict sense is 3*, ‘After- 
ward shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God, and Bavid their king,’ Here, 
again, the stress is laid on the Bavidic dynasty ; 
hut either the whole verse or at least the words 
‘ Bavid their king ’ are of doubtful authenticity. 

The crux of the question with regard to early 
Messianic prophecy is reached when we come to 
Isaiah. 

(a) Is 7^^*.t““B'iitil a new factor was introduced 
by considerations derived from comparative re- 
ligion, it was becoming generally agreed that the 
passage had no reference to the birth, miraculous 
or otherwise, of a Saviour-child or king at all. 
As Gray points out, the promised sign is not 
necessarily a marvel or miracle (cf. Ex 3^®, 1 S 
227ff,)^ hut is to be found ‘in the chain of events 
predicted.’ By the time a child shortly to be bom 
reaches a certain age the promised deliverance 
will have come. His name Immanuel does not 
imply the divinity of the child, or even that he 
wiu play a rdle as God’s agent in the deliverance 
(as a matter of fact, there is not the least hint 
that he does anything ef the sort), but, after the 
common Hebrew usage, expresses the point of 
view of the parents ; it is the reverse of Ichabod 
(1 S 4®^). H. Gressmann,$ however, and others 
argue that the passage is intelligible only if we 
suppose an already existing belief in the advent of 
a divine Saviour-child, who is to be born mysteri- 
ously. On this view the virgin is ‘the virgin of 
prophecy,’ the mother spoken of in the tradition j 
‘ butter and honey ’are the food of the gods, as in 
Iranian and Greek myth ; and the whole passage 

* CambtMgs Bible, * Joel aad Amos,* Ciumbrldge, 1807, p. 
119 ft. 

t Eelerence should be made to the very full and excettent 
discussion ot this and the other Xsaianlc passag^es in O. B. 
Gray, ICC, * Isaiah/ Effinburgrb. 1912, 

t Oer Crsprung der israeHtis6h*jMiickm Eschabologie, 
OSttlnren, 1906, p. 27211,: A. Jeremks, Babylonisches im 
Neuen Testcfment, 1905, p. 64 ft. ; 0. F. Barney, JThSt 

X, [1908-09] llSOff. For taiUdsm see O, Olemen, PiimUfw 
Chinstianity md its Nofn-J&vdsh S&urees, Eng. Edinbutffh, 
1W2, pv 
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has a mythological background. The theory has 
an undeniable fascination, but its main hypothesis 
cannot yet be regarded as proved (see below, 2 (i)?)). 
In this case it rests on the probably false assump- 
tion that the sign must be of a miraculous nature. 
Further, neither the article nor the noun in 
haalmcLh requires the meaning put upon it. If 
we reject the reference to the wife of Isaiah or 
Ahaz or to some other particular mother, the 
definite article may be generic as in Am 3 ^^^ while 
it is now generally agreed that 'aimak does not 
necessarily denote virginity, and is certainly not 
the word which would have been chosen if the 
supernatural character of the birth without a 
human father had been the point to he emphasized. 
‘Butter and honey’ may be merely a symbol of 
plenty, a variant of the common * milk and honey.’ ^ 
But perhaps the chief objection to the mytho- 
logical view is to be found in the fact, to which 
attention has already been called, that Immanuel 
does not play any part in the deliverance, nor 
does he afterwards appear as a factor in this or 
any other prophet’s hopes for the future. The 
apparent reference to Immanuel in 8® is quite 
meaningless ; there has been nothing to suggest 
that the child is the king to whom the land be- 
longs, and we should probably read with LXX 
‘for God is with us’ (cf. v.^®).* 

(6) Is 9®®^* is a passage of a very different char- 
acter. We have here a true Davidic Messiah, hut 
it is important to note that the restoration is the 
work of Jahweh Himself; the child is not him- 
self a conqueror, but is born to be Prince of Peace. 
The fourfold name is remarkable, and, as Gray 
points out, ‘ mighty God ’ must not be toned down 
to ‘mighty hero ’ ; it is unique in the OT, Clemen ® 
admits that all four titles are ‘perhaps mytho- 
logical,’ and the passage suggests the influence of 
the Hofstil (see below). The ehild apparently 
ascends the throne at once— a suggestion that it is 
empty at the time of his birth ; this may perhaps 
imply an Exilic date, though there is nothing else 
in the passage itself which necessitates its being 
placed later than Isaiah.^ It is, in fact, the clear- 
est and best passage to establish an early expecta- 
tion of a Messiah. It is, however, very rema&able 
that the ;passage seems to have had no influence 
on later literature, being never referred to either 
in the OT or in the Apocalypses or the NT.® 

(c) Is had, on the contrary, a great influence 
on later thought, and lies behind the picture of the 
Messiah as drawn in many apocalyptic passages j 
in particular, the term ‘Branch’ became technical. 
Here, again, the Messiah is Davidic, with a 
special endowment of the Spirit. We note, too, 
the stress laid on the return of the Golden Age— a 
feature which may be derived from foreign my- 
thology. At any rate, we have the Davidic Messiah 
in a clearly eschatological setting; v.^ seems 
to imply a date after 586 B.o, ; ® the metaphor is 
that of a tree cut down to the stump and sending 

1 It is not necessary for our present purpose to enter on the 
vexed question whether the passage is a threat or a promise ; 
in cither case we must suppose a certam amount of later in- 
sertions or of combination of passages written at different 
periods. Those who regard the passage as a threat- take 
* butter and honey * as a symbol of scarcity and nomadic fare-r 
a view which Gray criticizes severely. 

a The fact that the LXX has this rendering here suggests 
that its rendering iropWi/o*? in 71 * does not, as is often argued, 
toply that it interpreted the passage Messianically. For, if it 
pad done so, it would surely not have dropped the oiiljr other 
possible reference to the dmne child. 

* See Qra;^ ad ?oc. (p. 168), for a criticism of R. H. Kennett’s 
aliment {The CompoBition of the Book of Isaiah, London, 
1910, p 71) that the word used for ‘ boot’ means a military boot 
worn bv Syro-Greefc soldiers, this implying a Maccabean date. 
Gray himself leaves the date open. 

® Dalman, p. $17, n. 1. 

« So Gray, etc. ; Driver, B. Duhm, and G. A. Smith, how- 
ever, keep the Isaianic date ; see HDB u. 488, for Smith’s 
arguments. 


out fresh shoots, which would describe exactly 
the revival of the kingdom after its rum at the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

Mic 5^®* is peculiarly difficult.* Omitting minor 
questions of reading and exegesis, the main points 
are as follows, {a) The passage follows, though it 
may not be originally connected with, an eschato- 
logical passage in ch. 4 (cf. Is 2) where there is no 
mention of a Messiah. (5) It speaks of a Messianic 
king born at Bethlehem Ephrathah, and, there- 
fore, Davidic; in spite of bis humble origin (so 
G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets ^ London, 1896, i. 
413 ff.), he is to he a great and apparently a peace- 
ful ruler. Is more than this hinted at ? In par- 
ticular, does v.^*^ imply^ pre-existence or merely 
the antiquity of the family from which he springs ? 
And what is the meaning of ‘ she which travaileth ’ ? 
Gressmann and others exjilain it of the divine 
mother, and J. M. P, Smith admits this, but 
regards the verse as a late gloss, implying a 
Messianic interpretation of Is ; the change of 
person from both v,-'^ and v.* is very awkward, 
and so is the contradiction between Jahweh’s 
abandonment of His ]^eople and the previous verse. 
But, even if a mysterious birth is hinted at, there 
is no suggestion that the mother is a virgin or that 
the child is in any way connected with Immanuel. 
Whatever the date of the verse, it is far better to 
follow some of the older commentators (Calvin, 
Orelli, etc.) and see in the phrase a reference to 
the birth-pangs of Zion in 4^^-, where exactly the 
same word is used for ‘travaileth,’ while in both 
passages the return of the remnant is referred to 
(cf. Hos 13^®, Is 26^"^, where the same figure of 
travail is used). ‘ She which travaileth ’ is, there- 
fore, Zion personified, (c) Verse® certainly implies 
that there is no reigning king and, therefore, sug- 
gests an Exilic date, (c?) Verse seem to belong 
to a different prophecy (tr. ‘This* — ^not ‘This 
man’ — ‘shall be our protection’). The Messiah 
drops out, and the confidence of the passage rests 
on a different basis, f 

In Jeremiah the main stress is laid on the con- 
tinuance of the Davidic line, and this figures 
prominently in the book as we have it — a feature 
which is significant in view of the Deuteronomic 
origin of the fundamental passage 1 S 7. In 
we have the righteous Branch or Shoot {^mah, not 
ne^er , as in Is 11), with the name Jahweh Sidqenu, 

‘ The Lord our Kighteousness,* perhaps with an 
ironic reference to Zedekiah, the reigning king. 
But the application of the same term to Jerusalem 
in the parallel passage (33^®) shows that the main 
stress is on the dynasty rather than on any single 
or final representative, and this feature appears 
clearly in 17^ 22^ (‘ kings sitting upon the throne 
of David ’),§ while in 33^^®* a very special emphasis 
is laid on the covenant with David, interpreted as 
meaning that he should never want a successor. 
In 30® (‘they shall serve the Lord their God, and 
David their king, whom I will raise up unto 
them *) the reference seems to be to each successive 
representative rather than to any single descendant, 
or to a belief in the actual return of David him- 
self. Finally, we note that Jahweh Himself is con- 
sistently the agent of deliverance, the Davidic king 
appearing only after the salvation is completed. 

The general presentation in Ezekiel agrees with 
that of Jeremiah. We have references to ‘ David 
mjjr servant,* as the ruler of the future (34®® 37®^), 
with pictures of the Golden Age and a strong 

* See J. M. P. Smith, ICG, ‘Mioah,'Zephamah and Nahum/ 
Edinburgh, 1912, ad loc, ; Gressmann, pp. 278, 284. 

t P. Haupt, in Tmns. of the Congress for the Sistory of 
Religions, Oxford, 1908, L 268, argues for a Maccabean date ; 
so Marti. 

X 0. H. Cornill and Marti accept the passage as genuine. 

§ So in 815 234 the rulers in the happy future are shepherds, in 
the plural (cf. the * saviours on mount Zion,’ Ob 21 ) 
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stress on the presence of Jahweh Himself. In 
1722 ff. the cedar twig planted on the mountain of 
the height of Israel may be a reference to the 
prophecies of Isaiah (?) and Jeremiah, while ‘ until 
he come whose light it is’ (2p7) suggests the 
Shiloh prophecy of G-n 49^®*.* On the other hand, 
in the ideal State of chs. 40 ff. the ‘ Prince ’ is only 
one of a series of kings, and plays a very sub- 
ordinate part in the reformed Jerusalem. The 
general impression given by Ezekiel is that he was 
aci^uainted with popular hopes of an individual 
Messiah and, in particular, with the promises 
attached to the Davidic dynasty ; these were too 
strong to he entirely ignored, but the priest- 
prophet himself had little real interest in them. 

In Hag 2^ Zerubbabel is to be the ruler in the 
Messianic Age. So in Zee 3® 6^ t he is the ‘ Branch ’ 
and the servant of Jahweh, The importance of 
the passages is twofold: (a) we have the first 
undoubted example of the identification of a 
historical person with the Messiah ; (6) the refer- 
ence to the Branch shows, even more decisively 
than in Ezekiel, that earlier prophecies were being 
studied and interpreted in accordance with con- 
temporary conditions. 

Zee 9® belongs to another and a later prophecy. 
Though 
symbol < 
humility. 

(* saved’ rather than ‘having salvation’), but the 
stress is on the peaceful character of his rule. He 
is not explicitly Davidic. 

In the Psalms we are concerned with a group of 
royal Psalms, especially 2, 46, 72, 89, 110, 132. 
Here we are met with almost insoluble problems as 
to date, since there is not even the a priori pre- 
sumption which we have in the case of passages 
which stand in the writings of a particular prophet. 
Further, we must allow for the possibility of 
glosses in the course of the many editings through 
which the various Psalters passed ; such^ glosses 
may have emphasized a supposed Messianic refer- 
ence— Ps 72®'“.$ In all these Psalms we find 
startling language used of kings, the extent of 
their dominion, and their power, u^ally with 
stress on the Davidic covenant. It is^ common 
ground that such language was^ never strictly true 
of any Israelite king in either kingdom. Are these 
Psalms, then, addressed to the expected Deliverer 
of the future, to the Messiah? The objection 
to this view is the strong impression made in most 
cases that a definite living king is addressed ; o.g.y 
Ps 46 is clearly an actual marriage song and is 
accepted as such, e.g.y by Kirkpatnek and Briggs. 
And, if some of these Psalms are to he understood 
historically, the general similarity of language 
suggests that the same principle is to he applied w 
all. A. F. Kirkpatriok,§ in fact, oxptm that all 
have a primary historical reference, of course with- 
out prejudice to their spiritual application. In 
interpreting the language we are nelped by the 
existence of the EofstU, or ‘Court style,’ to which 
Gressmanull and others call attention. Exagger- 
ated language of this kind was a regular feature of 
the court addresses and poems in honour of Orientm 
monarchs; ef. the language of Ps 21^, which is 

*As showing that earlier prophecies wore by this time 
definitely studied, see S817, where there is a re-editing of 

The text*is In disorder ; Zeruhbabel must have been origin- 
aUy mentioned in 6^; cf, * crowns' in the plural tjem 
- ’ — power was centredin the high 


certainly addressed to an actual king. It is pos- 
sible that this Eofitil in Israel, and perhaps else- 
where (see below, 2 [d]), included elements derived 
from the Messianic expectation. If it was believed 
that some one member of the Davidic dynasty 
should be the greatest of all, it was natural for th<i 
admirers of any king to suggest on his accession 
that he and no other was the long-desired. In this 
case the Psalms may be called quasi-Messianic, and 
at least illustrate the nature of the Messianic hope. 

A warning against too strict an interpretation of 
this EofstU is to be found in the phenomena pre- 
sented by the Babylonian hymns, W e find Nannar 
addressed as ‘ begetter of gods and men,’ ‘ King of 
kings who has no judge superior to him ’ ; but then 
precisely the same flattery is offered to Asshur, 
Ishtar, or Nebo. 

As H. F. Hamiltou points out {Ths JPeopU of Qod^ London, 
1912, p. 8), * the aaeription ot universal dominion to so many of 
them [s<j, the gods] was merely a piece of inexpensive flattery 
which no one mistook for serious truth. . , . Xt was a sound 
policy to avoid too much partiality,’ 

In the same way we must beware of laying too 
ranch stress on the uniqueness, majesty, or finality 
ascribed to the king addressed in any particular 
Psalm. Its language, taken literally, may seem to 
be applicable omy to a unique Messiah, but in the 
mouth of an Oriental its application is less strict 
or exclusive. 

The following points are further to he noted, 
(i.) As in the Prophets, the stress is on the Davidic 
covenant} 2 S 7 seems to be continually before 
the poets’ eyes. This is especially marked in 
Ps 89, which refers to the nation ana the dynasty, 
the nation itself being personified in (cf. Is 6, 
Ps 80^®). So * firstborn^ in v.®^ seems to refer to tlie 
description of Israel in Ex 4®®, while ‘servant’ in 
V,** suggests a parallel with 2 Isaiah. The Psalm 
as a \riiole is a prayer for the restoration of the 
dynasty and the nation, rather than for the coming 
of any particular king who is to mark a new gjoch. 
The same applies to Ps 132, though * horn of David 
to bud * (v.^'O may refer to ‘ the Branch.’ Ps 45, 
however, is not Davidic (Briggs and Sellin ascribe 
it to FT. Israel), nor is Ps 110 except in the title. 

(ii.) The language of the Psalter bad great influ- 
ence on later Messianic ideas, terms being imed 
which afterwards became titles of the Messiah. 
As they occur in the Psalter they are, however, 
hardly technical j they are not used of one definite 
figure or king to the exclusion of all others. We 
have ‘ anointed ’ (Pa 2® 132^®* used in its 

general sense (see above, § II.), * son ’ (2^, probably 
not in 2^^}, ‘fixstboxn’ while * thy throne, 0 
(Jod’ (46®), may imply deification.* 

(UL) Pa 110 stands alone in speaking of a priest- 
king, who is not, however, Levitlcaf; it is very 
generally regarded as Maccabean, referring to 
Simon (see, however, Briggs, 

There remain a few ower OX passages, mawy 
fragments of poetry embedded m the hktoriosl 
books, which require brief notice. 

On 49'®.t — ^It may be taken for panted ^at 
Shiloh is not a personal title of the Meaaish. The 
first hint of such a view is found in the Talmud 
{Sank 986), and it was not so used till the verrions 
of the 16th century (Driver). The reading and 
interpretation are both doubtful, but it is possible 
that the passage is Messianic--‘ until he come 
whose right it is ’ (Ezk 21®^ ; see above) may be a 
reference, i The question then arises whether the 


a‘ and E. G. Briggs, ICC, ‘PsalmsJ Edinburgh, 

GawSrtdge ‘Psalms,’ Cambridge, 1S92-1912, vol. i. 

; E, Sellin, Der PropKeiimiW, 

Leipzig, 1912, p. 189 ff. 


♦ So Greasmann, p. 2S6, This InterpreUtion, however, which 
Is that of LXX and He 18^'*, is open to grave objections ; note 
esp. that in vJ we have * Jahweh thy God/ Briggs supines 
an interpolated address to God ; Kirkpatrick favours, put of the 
many suggestions, ‘thy throne is the throne pt God/ or else 
. i,.. jfoj gver and ever,’ Slohim having been 


t 0. 0. WhltSbouse, however (BpG li. lT2b thinks that the 
Genesis passage Is moulded on Eaekiel. 
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verse is a late addition on the basis of the Isaianic 
prophecies (Driver), or "whether, with Gunkel, 
Gressmann, and Sellin,^ we are to regard it as a 
fragment of pre-prophetic eschatology, not specific- 
ally Davidio* But it is a strange eulogy to say 
that Judah shall rule only till the great one from 
elsewhere comes. Skinner holds that the reference 
is simply to the Davidic dynasty ; Judah is to be 
independent till it is merged in the kingdom of its 
hero. 

Of Gn 3^® the most that can be urged in the way 
of Messianic interpretation is that the passage is a 
prediction of the ultimate victory of man, the .seed 
of the woman, in the conflict with evil, typified by 
the serpent. The ‘ seed ’ cannot be understood as 
referring to any definite descendant of Adam in the 
singular. The same applies to the other predic- 
tions in Genesis with regard to the seed of Abraham, 
where the thought is of the nation ; the exegesis 
of St. Paul in Gal 3^® is admittedly untenable. 

Nu 24^*^ is usually understood as referring to 
David’s conq[uest of Moah. But, on the ground 
that ‘star’ suggests a semi-mythological figure, 
Sellin* and others find in the passage a trace^ of a 
primitive Messianic hope ; others regard it as 
Messianic but late. Ifote that the passage is 
certainly corrupt at the close. 

Dt 33^“^ may refer only to the dominion of Ephraim 
(the Song belongs to the N. Kingdom), hut Sellinf 
again urges that the hyperbole is too strong and 
that we have an echo of an early Messianic hope, 
transferred to Ephraim. In later times the pas- 
sage influenced the idea of the Messiah ben Joseph. J 

Dt 18^® (applied Messianically in Ac 3^® 7^0 is 
clearly a promise of a succession of prophets, not 
of a single and final prophet. 

A word must be said with regard to the Servant 
passages of 2 Isaiah. ^ Very few critics now con- 
sider these to be Messianic in the strict sense, the 
reference being either to the actual nation or to 
the ideal Israel. This is so clear in the early songs 
that it must also hold good of Is 63 ; this is best 
understood of the sufferings of the Exile, which 
are seen to have a redemptive value not only for 
the nation, but for the world as a whole. § Gress- 
mann, |1 however, on the ground of the obscure and 
oracular character of the language, argues that 
the writer is using already existing material which 
would he understood by his readers. Is 63 is a 
mystery hymn, addressed to a dying and rising 
God ; He is treated as an eschatological figure, 
parallel to that of the Messiah, who is here neither 
Davidic nor specifically a king. It cannot be said 
that there is any real evidence for this view (for a 
criticism see Clemen, p. 149). Nor, a^ain, is it 
possible to find a suffering God or Messiah in Zee 
12^®, which clearly refers to some historical martyr. 

In Dn 7^®®* IF there can he little doubt that the 
figure of * a son of [a] man ’ appearing ‘ on ’ or 
‘ with the clouds of heaven ’ ** is, in the context, a 
symbol of Israel itself, a human being in contrast 
to the ‘ beasts,’ the hostile world empires. But it 
is equally clear that the expression came to be 
understood of a personal Messiah (see‘ below, IV. 
2 {d) (2)), and it is urged with some reason that it 
did not originate with Daniel, but had a history 
behind it; The figure is introduced as familiar, 
and no explanation is given in the ch. of the 
coming with clouds, which may, therefore, he 
assumed to be a recognized element in the concep- 

* P. 171. t ih, 

t Bousaet, iZeZtgion des p. 265. 

5 See art. Judaism, vol. vii. p. II P. 301 fl. 

The Htetature Is very extensive ; reference may he made to 
Driver, Cambridge Bibles • Daniel,’ Oambridge, 1900, Dalman, 
p. 241 ff,, and to artt, in the Dictionaries, s n. * Son of Man.’ For 
the linguistac problem see art. Jesus Oheist, vol. vii. pp. 616-619. 
^ ** It is pointed out that on the clouds,' which is read by LXX, 
18 used only of God ; Dalman regards this as the original read- 
ing ; Bousset, p. 301, n. 1, the reverse. 


tion. Gressmann ^ believes that we have a figure 
of foreign origin, parallel with the Messiah and 
afterwards identified with him. To Sellin ^ he is 
the Messiah transformed, the Urmensch, or ‘ primal 
man,’ of Paradise, who is to return once more ; 
Clemen^ is inclined to agree with this explanation 
of the origin. 

In 9®®'* the references in the AV to the Messiah 
are certainly misleading."* In v.^® ‘the anointed 
one, the prince,’ is either Cyrus or Jeshua ; in v.^s 
he is Onias the high priest. 

2. Survey of OT teaching. — (a) Prom our review 
of the OT passages it becomes clear that the ex- 
pectation of the Messiah in the strict sense occupied 
a comparatively subordinate place.® The fact that 
in a large number of books and passages which 
deal with the future he is not mentioned at all is 
of the greatest significance as showing that his 
coming was not an essential or invariable element 
in the national hopes ; e.gr., he is never mentioned 
in Zephaniah, which is entirely eschatological, nor 
in Joel. It cannot he assumed, as the Christian 
interpreter often unconsciously assumes, that the 
Messiah is in such cases taken for granted. There 
is, in fact, no hint of him, and often no room for 
him. Further, even in books or groups of writing 
where we have found possible references to him, 
there are many passages where he is completely 
ignored (e.y., in Isaiah). The idea is introduced 
suddenly and sporadically and as suddenly dropped. 
Jahweh Himself is always the Bedeemer and 
Saviour, and this is the essential and unvarying 
element in the OT teaching ; the stress is on His 
coming and manifestation and not on that of any 
representative.® 

{h) There are constant references to hopes con- 
nected with the dynasty of David, and these some- 
times take the form of the expectation of another 
David, a specially endowed ruler. During the 
degradation and after the fall of the monarchy the 
earlier period was naturally idealized and became 
to the nation its Golden Age, while it became more 
and more necessary that he who was to revive its 
glories should he regarded as no ordinary man, 
but as the special representative of Jahweh. 

(c) The way in which the references to the Messiah 
are introduced and the fact that they are so fre- 
quently enigmatic in form suggest that the Messi- 
anic belief was, above all, an element in the popular 
religion. It is wanting in the Priestly writings, 
and, as we saw, Ezekiel seems to have been some- 
what suspicious of it ; the prophets do not use it 
consistently, and it appears and disappears in an 
extraordinary way. Its connexion with the king- 
dom would commend it to the mind of the people, 
while religious teachers could avail themsmves of 
it only with caution and reserve, though it could 
not always he entirely ignored. It is obvious that 
these were, in fact, the features which determined 
Christ’s attitude to the hope in later times. 

{d) In recent years the whole subject has been 
reconsidered in the light of comparative religion.^ 
Gunkel and, especially for our present subject, 
Gressmann have urged that Jewish eschatology, 
including the Messianic hope, is not a new develop- 
ment in the prophetic or Exilic periods, hut that 
it goes back to a far earlier age and is really not 
specifically Jewish at all, ^ They argue that the 
hope of a semi-divine Deliverer, or Reilhringer, 

ip. 340ff. 3P177. sp. 82. 

4 See, for a full discussion of the traditional and other inter- 
pretations, Driver, ‘ Daniel,’ ad loc 

B See k. Kautzsch, HX>B v. 694, 713. 

6 Dalman, p. 295 f. ; Sellin, p. 193. 

7 H. Gunkel, Sohopfwng und ChaoSy Gottingen, 1896 ; Gress- 
mann, D&r Ursprung der israehtisch-^udisohen Bschatolog^e ; 
Selim, Der alttestamentlidfie PropheiimAis ; T. K. Oheyne, 
PiMeProWems, London andNewTork, 1904; W. O. B. Oesterley, 
Evolution of the Mesetctnic Idea^ London, 1908 ; oriMclsms iu 
Gray, * Isaiah,' and Olemen. 
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was a common possession of the ancient world, 
especially in Egypt and Babylonia, and that the 
OT language is intelligible only when understood 
as one expression of that hope. Sellin essentially 
agrees as to the antiquity of the belief, which he 
regards as not merely pre-pxophetic but as pre- 
Davidic, while he rejects the hypothesis of its 
foreign origin, being ready to admit foreign influ- 
ence only in colouring and details.^ 

We have already had examples of the principles 
of this school as applied to such passages as Is 7, 
Mic 5, etc. It is further suggested^ that the 
Messiah is the Urmenschi or primal man, the hero- 
king of Paradise, who is to return with the Golden 
Age at the end. Gressinann rightly points out 
that the Messiah is the prince of peace rather than 
a conqueror ; i.c,, he is the king of the Golden Age 
restored by Jahweh. Sellin® develops this idea. 
Job W sug:gests a tradition of the first man as pre- 
existent with God and sharing His wisdom ; he 
finds a trace of this in Gn 3®, *to make one wise,’^ 
while the same word is used in Jer 23®, Is 62^® ; cf, 
the stress on wisdom in Is 11^. He is, further, the 
‘ son of man ’ of Ps 8 and of Daniel, while his pre- 
existence is hinted at in Is 49^ 51^®. Gressmann 
further argues that the idea of world dominion 
cannot be Hebrew in origin ; cfi Ps 72®, where the 
river Euphrates is the centre of empire (it cannot I 
be a boundary parallel to the * ends of the earth ’)• 
Again, it is suggested that the descriptions^ of 
Jahweh ascending the throne and becoming king 
must have originSly referred to a divine Messiah ; 
the latter, Gunkel and Zimmem believe, is Baby- 
lonian in origin, while the same may be the case 
with the Eofitil in general. 

The point of view is fascinating and has been 
argued with great ingenuity, but it has been gener- 
alfy felt that it lacks definite proof when we come 
to the details, whether of the OT passages or of 
the supposed parallels. As we have seen, the inter- 
pretation of the crucial passages is very doubtful. 
The Immanuel passage does not seem to refer to 
the Messiah hope at all, while, if ‘ she which tra- 
vaileth ’ in Micah is understood of Zion, the idea of 
a mysterious origin disappears ; the Shiloh passage 
is open to so many interpretations that it is very 
unsafe to build on it. It is quite true that with 
regard to eschatology in general (and it must be 
remembered that the view which we are consider- 
ing starts from eschatology and not from the 
Messianic hope in particular) the prophets from 
Amos onwards give the impression of dealing with 
ideas already to some extent familiar, and it is 
equally true that the same is sometimes the case 
with tne Messianic passages, but this does not 
justify us in finding tne solution of eveiy obscure 
assage in hypothetical popular traditions. We 
ave already argued that fee way in which the 
allusions to the Messiah are introduced does srog- 
gest that the idea was general and popular, used 
only occasionally and with some reserve by the 
prophets, so that it cannot be regarded as the dis- 
covery of any one of them. But of its great an- 
tiquity there is no real evidence. The passages iti 
which it occurs are in many cas^ placed late on 
quite definite grounds, and we could hardly prove 
fliat it existed before the E^e except in the form 
of expectations connectedwith the permanence and 
glory of the house of David. We must, in fact, 
admit that data are wanting whereby we might 
fix with any certainty the period in which the hope 
arose. We can only say that the way in which the 
allusions aie introauced does militate against its 
origin being placed in the Exihc period, in spite of 
the lack of definite evidence to the contrary, though 

1 Pp. 17a, 101, 228 fl. 5 Gressmann, p. 2865. * P. 1795. 

■* Skinner and Oa\fi>rd Eeb. Leadcont however, taransiate 
‘to look at/ 


they do not m any way carry it hack to a dim 
antiquity. 

A similar verdict of ‘ not proven ’ must be passed 
on the hypothesis of a foreign origin (with regard 
to foreign influence on details, such as in the Jlof- 
stil and partial parallels, especially at a later period, 
the case is somewhat difierent). The preceding 
discussions have already dealt with many of the 
points. Sellin ^ discusses the supposed parallels in 
some detail, and concludes that there is no real 
parallel to the expectation of a divine deliverer to 
come at the end of history or to usher in a new era. 
The most that we find is a yearning for the return 
of the Golden Age of Paradise, together with tlie 
courtier’s flattery applied to some particular king 
that he will be the one to bring this about — 
e,g,, the famous Letter to AsaurbanipaL A, H, 
Gardiner 2 has shown that the Leyden Papyrus has 
been misinterpreted and contains no reference to a 
‘ Messiah,’ while the GolenischetF Papyrus refers to 
a contemporary king Amen-em-het i. In all these 
cases we have examples of E of stilt with the natural 
hope that each new king will bring in an era of 
peace and happiness, but no real evidence of a 
genuine expectation of a Messiah, wliicli, Beilin 
concludes, is peculiar to Israel : ‘ The ancient East 
knows no eschatological king.’® 

To return to the OT, the hypothesis of the 
wide-spread expectation of a Bedeemer-Kingisnot 
necessary to explain its language. We have in the 
earliest Messianic passages expectations connected 
with the revival and increased glory of the dynasty 
of David, There are also the esohatolomcal hopes 
of the return of the Golden Age, which probably 

f o back to a comparatively early period t this is to 
ebrought about by Jahweh Himself j but, since all 
critical periods of progress are in actual experience 
connected with the appearance of some specially 
great individual (laraAwas familiar with the work 
of an Abraham, a Moses, a David, or an Elijah), it 
was natural to believe that this salvation of Jah- 
weh might be mediated by His earthly represen- 
tative, who would then be looked for among the 
descendants of David ; in this way the national 
and the eschatological hopes would easily be com- 
bined as we find them combined in the late passage 
Is 11. So far from the Davidic Messiah being the 
recipitation of widely diffused ideas of a world 
aviour, the latter seems to have developed later as 
the offspring of the union of national and eschato- 
logical hopes. 

IV. DMYMmPMBm SmsmXJBNT TO TBJB OZ 
— I. The data.— In passing to the period covered 
by the Apocrypha and the apocalyptic literature, 
it will be well again to begin by some examiaaldon 
of the actual data."* 

(a) Books whore the Messianic hc^c is ignorm . — 
In the eschatology of the Apocryplxa, with the 

5 bion of 2 E3rasi the Messianlo hope is prac- 
/ ignored. It is just po^le that there may 
be a hint of it in the reference te the coming of the 
* faithful prophet’ in 1 Mae 14^ (of. 4'*^), but, if so, 
the hope appears in a very attenuated form. In 
2®^ the permanence, or, in the context, the restora- 
tion, of the Davidic kingdom is mentioned with no 
reference to the M^iah. In the of tlie books, 
though there may be Mnts of the Messianic king- 
dom in the wider sense 2 Mao 2^, Bar 
Sir 44-60), nothingis said about a personal Mesmah. 
Wia 2 ff. deab wiSi the sufferings of the righteous 
in a way that recalls Is 6S, and with the future 
life, hut is clearly not Messianic, 

I p. 2515, ; see oluo Cflemen. 
s /L^imanUiona of m £cyptmv$agt, Leipzsig, X909. 

« P. 177. 

4 The referenoee are ^neraHy to the Ap<\crKpha, on<2 Psmd^ 
epiardpha of the QU ed. E. H. Ctiarte#, Oxford, 

1913, a» well es to Ctbarlea’s editions of the separate booltaf ; the 
dates given are generally those adopted, by him ; see alao his 
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A similar silence is found in some of the apoca- 
lyptic literature, and here this silence is all the 
more significant since the writers are dealing 
directly with the hopes for the future. The Mes- 
siah does not figure in Enoch i.-xxxvi., Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii., xcii.-cviii., except in cv., where ‘my Son’ 
is suddenly introduced ; Charles regards the chap- 
ter as an independent fragment. In the pictures 
of the Golden Age in Juh, i. 29, xxiii. 26 there is 
no Messiah j in xxxi. 18 he figures, though not pro- 
minently, as the descendant of Judah and as ruler 
in the temporary Messianic kingdom ; Charles, 
however, considers the clause to he an interpola- 
tion. In the Assumption of Moses ^ which comes 
from a ‘Pharisaic Quietist,’ there is again no 
reference ; Taxo (ix. 1) cannot he the Messiah 
Jahweh Himself is the avenger, and Moses the only 
mediator. The Messiah is in the same way ignored 
in 3 and 4 Mac., the Secrets of Enoch, the Letter of 
Amsteas, and the later parts of the Ajpocalypse of 
Baruch, 

{h) Boolcs where the Messiah is mentioned, — In 
Ixxxiii.-xc, (166-161 B.c.) the Messiah ap- 
pears after the judgment as the ‘white hull,’ a 
human figure, with no very active or definite rMe. 
In the ‘ parables,’ however (xxxvii.-lxxi. j 94-64 
B.C.), we have rich material. Especially in xlv.- 
Ivii. he is the central figure, the pre-existent Son 
of man, judge, ruler, champion, and revealer. 
Besides Son of man, he is called ‘the Elect One’ 
and ‘ the Kighteous,’ titles which appear in the NT, 

‘ Messiah ’ or ‘ His Anointed ’ also occurs in xlviii. 
10, lii. 4, and Charles regards these as the first 
example of the use of the word as a technical title, 
though Dalman ® strikes out the passages as inter- 
polations. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the 
salient point is that the Messiah is descended from 
Levi, and is a priest (cf. Ps 110) ; see Test, Beub, 
vi. 7-12, Test, Lem, viii. 14, xviii., Test, Jud, 
xxiv. Iff., etc. In Test, Jud. xxiv. 6f., however, 
we find the usual Messiah hen Judah ; so perhaps 
Test. Naph, iv. 5. According to Charles, the 
former conception is the original, and the book 
dates from 109-106 B.C., the palmy days of Hyr- 
canus, the Maccabean dynasty, which came of a 
priestly family, being then regarded as Messianic, 
But, alter the breach between it and the Pharisees, 
and the infamies of Hyrcanns’ successors, adi- 
tions were made to the hook, reverting to the 
ordinary view. The conception of the Messiah is 
that he is a priest and a warrior, sinless, with 
power over evil spirits, and bringing sin to an end ; 
the ethical note is strongly marked. 

In the Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.O.) there is no 
reference to the Messiah in i.-xvi., though the 
future deliverance is dealt with. In xvii. and 
xviii., however, there is a very important descrip- 
tion. He is Davidic in contrast to the non-Davidic 
dynasty of the Hasmonaeans; though himself 
human, he comes with the power and special en- 
dowments of God ; he is to conq^uer the nations and 
purge Jerusalem of sin. The whole picture is full 
of enthusiastic and vigorous touches, but there are 
no transcendent traits in the conception. The end 
and the duration of the Messiah’s kingdom are not 
clear, but ‘ throughout his days ’ in xvii. 42 suggests 
that he is regarded as mortal. He is called ‘ His * 
or ‘the Lord’s anointed,* the title being here 
certainly a technical one, its first occurrence, if the 
passages in Enoch are rejected.^ 

In the Sibylline Oracles, iii. 49 '(168-51 B.O.), we 
read of ‘ a holy prince ’ who is to reign over the 

1 See Charles, ad loc,\ F. 0. Burtott, Jewish and Christian 
AT^mlypses, London, 1914, p, 39. 

3 In xvii. 36 ‘Anointed Lord’ (xptorrbs /cvpios) is generally 
recognized as a mistranslation or misreading of ‘ the Lord’s 
Anointed.* 


whole earth for all ages, though, somewhat incon- 
sistently, judgment follows; iii. 652 (c. 140 B.c.) 
speaks of a king from the sunrise sent by God who 
is to bring peace to every land. In the later fifth 
hook (before A.D. 130) we have (in 108) again a king 
sent from God who apparently destroys Nero Ted^^ 
vivus (Antichrist), while 414 speak of a ‘ blessed 
man’ from the plains of heaven, who destroys 
evil-doers and sets up the new temple. 

The Fragment of a Zadohite Worh,^ first pub- 
lished by S. Schechter in 1910, is placed hy Charles 
in 18-8 B.O. and hy most scholars before A.X>, 70, 
and seems to have come from a reforming party 
among the priests. ‘ A Teacher of righteousness ’ 
has already appeared (i. 7, etc. ), and a Messiah is 
expected (ii. 10, viii. 2 [?], ix. 10, 29, xv. 4, xviii. 8) 
who is to arise ‘ from Aaron and Israel.’ Charles 
interprets this phrase as pointing to the sons of 
Mariamne and Herod. This is not quite certain, 
but the Messiah is clearly Levitio, as in the Testa- 
ments, the book being marked by hostility towards 
Judah. The ‘Teacher of righteousness’ or the 
‘ Lawgiver ’ (viii. 5) is a forerunner of the Messiah, 
though at a considerable interval, and is identi- 
fied with the ‘ star ’ of Nu 24^’, the ‘ sceptre ’ of the 
same passage being applied to the Messiah, 

In the composite (Syriac) Apoc, of Baruch the 
Messiah appears in the three earlier Fragments, 
A}, A®, A^, written before a.d. 70. In xxix. f. 
(A^) he is revealed mysteriously, apparently from 
heaven, whither he returns in glory ; his rOle is a 
passive one, and the whole conception is material- 
istic. In xxxix. f. (A^) and Ixxii. ff. (A®) he is 
the warrior slaying enemies and ruling over the 
Gentiles; the influence of Is 11 is marked. In 
Ixx, 9 the phrase ‘ my servant Messiah ’ occurs, hut 
the whole verse is regarded as an interpolation. In 
the three later Fragments, B^, B®, B®, there is the 
so-called Messianic Kingdom without a Messiah, 

4 (2) Esdras is again composite. In 7^®^* (Ezra 
Apocalypse) we have the remarkable conception 
of ‘My Son the Messiah’ revealed with his 
companions and dying after a reign of 400 years 
(cf. 14®). In 12®® (the ‘Eagle Vision’) he is the 
Lion of the seed of David who destroys sinners ; 
the text has been interpolated to represent him 
as pre-existent and dying at the end, in order to 
agree with 7®^. Of chief importance is the ‘ Son 
of man ’ vision (ch. 13), where the Messiah is ‘ the 
man,’ as in Daniel, * My Son,’ pre-existent, destroy- 
ing the ungodly hy the fire of his mouth and tne 
breath of his lips, and restoring the ten tribes to 
the heavenly Zion. 

Philo makes only very slight references to the 
Messiah, who is really foreign to his system. That 
he is mentioned at all must he regarded as a con- 
cession to the popular standpoint. Be Execrat, 8 f . 
speaks of the restoration of Israel on one day ; the 
dispersed are to return led ‘ by a divine superhuman 
appearance, which, though unseen hy all others, is 
visible only to the delivered.* So in de Proem, et 
Pcen. 16-20 the Messiah is a man of war, reference 
being made to Nu 24“^. 

In the same way the Messiah is recognized by 
Josephus only very occasionally, and that in a way 
which shows that he did not take the subject very 
seriously. In BJ vi. v. 4 he practically treats 
Vespasian as the Messiah in the sense that he is to 
be the destined ‘ governor of the habitable earth * ; 
cf. the account of his interview with the same 
emperor in ill. viii. 9, and see Suet. Vesp. ch. 4, and 
Tac. Hist, V. 13,® passages which are^ good evidence 
that the existence of the Messianic hope was a 

1 Besides the works already quoted see also a survey of recent 
literature on the book by J. W. Light! ey, in the London 
Quarterly Review, Jan. 1916, p. 16- 

2 See JJB, s,v, * Messiah,* for simUar ideas connected with 
Alexander, on the basis of the interview recorded m Jos. Ant. 

XT. viil. 6. 
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recognized feature of Judaism. In Ant x. x. 4 
he refuses to explain the ‘stone’ of Dn 2^® on the 
^ound that his nistory is not concerned with the 
future. 

As evidence of popular views, though not of the 
belief of Josephus himself, we have the various 
quasi-Messianic risings which he records : Theudas 
(Ant XX. V. 1), the Egyptian (Ant XX. viii. 6, 
BJ n. xiii. 5), and the unnamed impostor (Ant 
XX. viii. 10). 

A Samaritan Hymn for the Bay of Atonommtp- 
dated A. D. 1376, Wt certainly embodying earlier 
material, speaks of the Messiah under the title 
Taeh, which probably means ‘ the Kestorer,* though 
A. Merx explains it as rediens^i.e. probably Moses, 
whose return was expected. This Taeh is not 
supernatural, but restores the lost dominion of 
the people, and is a prophet, the conception 
being based on the figure of Moses in opposi- 
tion to the beliefs of the Jerusalem Jews. He 
dies after 110 years, and his death is followed 
by the Judgment and the end. Jn 4^®* shows the 
antiquity of some Messianic belief among the 
Samaritans (cf. Jos. Ant xvm. iv. 1). 

2. Survey of the teaching.— (a) We note the 
sporadic character of the Messianic hope, as in the 
OT. Certainly the Messiah is mentioned some- 
what more frequently, and when he appears we 
have in some cases a few more details, hut it is 
still true that until the fall of Jerusalem he is not 
an essential element in Jewish religious thought 
or even in its eschatology.® If it were not for the 
NT, we should never have imagined that there was 
a period when the expectation of his coming could 
be taken for panted as accepted in almost all 
circles and as the centre of the hope for the future. 
This aspect is sometimes discussed (e,g., W. Balden- 
sperger, Die messianischapokalyptisohen Hoffnung- 
m des Strassburg, 1903, p. 92 ff.) as 

though the problem were the disappearance of the 
Messianic hope during the Maccabean period. If 
our interpretation of the evidence is correct, this 
misrepresents the facts, since there is nothing to 
show that the hope was at any previous period 
either universal or essential. It may be true* that 
the figure of the Davidic king canae to seem too 
small for the larger stage on which Israel now 
found itself, and that the rule of the Maccabees 
left the pious Jew for a time well content, but it 
is best to recognize that the data are insufficient 
for anything like a chart of the rise and fall of the 
Messianic hope. The one thing we can say is that 
in the 1st cent. a.d. the Messianic hope had become 
more universal than ever before. We recognize 
that even then it is absent in the ofMous^ and 

is not taken very seriously by Philo or Josephus $ 
hut the NT evidence is indisputable, and is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Messiah is an integral 
part of the creed of later Judaism. The explana- 
tion is probably to be sought in the political circum- 
stances of the day and in the dislike of the rule of 
the Herods and the Romans. 

(6) There is some evidence which suggests that, 
as before, the hope was mainly an element in the 
popular religion. The Apocalypses in which it 
figures were largely popular products, and the NT 
proves that its chief strength lay among the people 

1 See A. Oowley, * Samtwrlfcwi 3>oetrii3e of tlie Meawiah,* In Siep, 



Ifessifth, is the campion of Israel j so in x. ne is 

the angel who aveaiges Israel ; note ms prominenoe in Bev 12. 
SouBset (J>ie Ojfen&arwnflr Johanrus^ Odtting'en, 1896, ad loc.) 
BiifrgeBts that the Ohristology of Hennas can be understood 
only by seeine; that Christ takes the place formerly filled in 
Jewish thought by Michael; cl. also Bev 14r*, where the Son 
of man on the cloud seems to be an angd ; note the language 
of v.w. 

9 Bousset, Bel. des JudentumSf p, 

4 It p. 257. 
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the popular risings recorded in Josephus show the 
same thing. 

(c) We may see two influences at work which 
tended to throw into higher relief the person and 
function of the Messiah. From the religious side 
there was the growing tendency to remove God 
from active interference with the aflairs of the 
world and to fill His place with a series of inter- 
mediate beings.^ Hence the r61e of the Messiah be- 
comes more important, and functions which in the 
OT are ascribed to Jahweh Himself are now trans- 
ferred to him. He becomes the Deliverer and 
Saviour, as in the Sib. Or., Baruch, ami Ksdras, and 
the new conception thus meets a real religious need. 
Again, as outward conditions became more hope- 
less, it was inevitable that he who was to restore 
the nation should be increasingly conceived of as 
endowed with supernatural powers, or as himself 
more than man. His coming is to afiect the whole 
world, though it is still always regarded from a 
strictly Jewish and national standpoint. As a 
keener interest is taken in the fate of the in- 
dividual, so the conception is linked with beliefs in 
judgment and resurrection, and receives altogether 
a more decided and more varied eschatological 
colouring, though we remind ourselves once more 
that it IS not an essential element in the eschat- 
ology of the time.® 

(a) Attempts to distinguish varying types of the 
hope at different periods and in different classes of 
writings are not always very convincing. We can, 
however, trace a double development,* though the 
two lines overlap, and each includes contradictory 
elements derived from the other— e.g., in the com- 
bination of the conceptions of a Warrior-Conqueror 
and of a supernatural Avenger and Judge, or of 
earthly and heavenly bliss. ^ fl) We have the con- 
ception, which is essentially that of the OT, of the 
Messiah as a human figure, however miraculously 
endowed, a warrior and a conqueror, and the Son of 
David. This is seen best in the Psalms of Solomon 
(where the title * Son of David ’ occurs for the first 
time), and is implied in many passages of the 
Gospels dealing with the popular hope, especially 
in the attempte to make Christ king, and in the 
charges brought at His trial, as well as in the 
Messianic movements mentioned hy Josephus. 
This Messiah is to conquer the nations (Sio. Or, 
iii. 653, V. 108 f., 416 ff. j Bar 39’’^ 70*} and sometimes 
to convert them (Test Jud, xxiv, 6 5 En. xlviii. 5), 
though their conversion is also often dlsoonnecteil 
from the Messiah (To 13^ 14®, En, xc. 30, etc.). 

Parallel to this conceprion is that of the Messiah 
ben Levi,® found in the testements and the ZadokUe 
Fragment (of, Ps 110), and represented in the NT 
by the heavenly priesthood of Christ in Hebrews.® 

(2) We find a belief in a transcendent Mei^iah, 
connected ohiefiy with the title ^Bon of man,’ 
in the parables of Enooh and 4 Bsdras (cf. also Sio. 
Or. V, 414). The phrase is derived from Daniel, 
and, whatever its meaning and origin there, 
there can he no doubt that in Enoch and Esdras it 
has a definite Messianic significance f it is possibly 
even a recognized technical title.® The fact is, as 
Baldensperger* points out, that Daniel, though not 

1 8e« B&Wenspergey, cb. It 

s This eachatoWW oolourfa^, the ^g»s of the coming of the 
Mwtab (* the Mesgtoolc woes/ efcal tite eoirSittcm and nature of 
the MeB^nlo kingdom, imdata rriatlem to tshe Judinaaenfe and 
Kesurrection, together with the vnrymg ideas as to the late of 
the Gentiles therein, are dealt with Tn art. ElscHATOLOor, to 
which reference should be made. See also Sohurer, KJP n. ii. 
187 ff. ; W. V. Hague, JThSt xii. DWOJ W* 

» See Hague, p. 72 fl. * Baldensperger, p. Ill ff. 

s We have not suflidentr material to justify us in regarding 
this as a specifically Sadduceon conception as opposed to a 
PhariBalo Kessiah ben l>avld. 

C For oonnearlon with the Tutoimmts, etc., see H. Windtoch, 

p. 

»P. 97fl. 
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in itself directly Messianic, revived hopes for the 
future and prepared the way for the apocalyptic 
Messiah.! This transcendent Messiah plays an 
active r61e as champion of the righteous in EtiocK 
Ixii. 2, and still more decidedly in 4 Es 13®^* 

The most significant feature, however, is his ap- 
pearance as judge, not only of men and the 
nations, hub of evil spirits {Enoch Iv. 4, etc.); 
this function is not ascribed to the human king. 
Except in 4 Es 12®®, a Christian interpolation, the 
transcendent Messiah is never represented as a de- 
scendant of David— a fact which may throw light on 
our Lord’s question (Mk 12®®^-) ; He may have been 
following a recognized line of thought which found 
the Davidic descent too narrow for the great concep- 
tion. As is well known, He never speaks of Himself 
as ‘Son of David.’ We may note that, though 
the Apocalypses apmrently reject the Davidic de- 
scent, they yet use Davidic passages, such as Is 11, 
Ps 72, 89, in their picture of the Messiah.^ 

(e) Pre-existence and mysterious origin. — The 
Son of man is clearly in some sense pre-existent in 
Enoch (e.^., xlviii. 3, 6, xlvi. 1) and in 4 Es 13 and 
perhaps m 7®^ 12®®, though the former passage 
IS doubtful, and G. H. Box regards the latter 
as interpolated.® The question arises how far a 
personal pre-existence is really implied. In Jewish 
thought everything of supreme value was regarded 
as pre-existing in the mind of God, perhaps to some 
extent under the influence of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. This applied to such things as the Law 
and the Temple, while even Moses is pre-existent 
in Ass. MoseSi i. 14, iii. 12 ; it is this sort of pre- 
existence that is ascribed to the Messiah or his 
* Name ’ in the Targums.'* But it must be allowed 
that in Enoch and Esdras the Messiah seems to he 
regarded as pre-existent in a personal sense and 
revealed from heaven, and this was certainly the 
view of St. Paul. It should, however, he noted 
that in 4 Es 7®® *my Son, the Messiah’ who is 
thus revealed dies after 400 years ; i.e., he is not a 
divine being. 

This point of view should he distinguished from 
the hints which we have of the mysterious origin 
and birth of the human Messiah, since the Son of 
man of Enoch and Esdras is, of course, not horn as 
a man at all. We have doubted the existence of 
such ideas in Isaiah and Micah, but they are clearly 
found at a later period — e.g., in the mysterious star 
of Test, Zeviy xviii. and in the king dir’ iieUow of 
Sih, Or. iii. 652 (cf. Bar 29®). We have definite 
evidence of the belief in Jn 7®^, Justin Martyr 
{Dial. 8, 110), and the Talmud, the general idea 
being that the Messiah was to he hornln secret (at 
Bethlehem) and hidden on earth, or even in Para- 
dise, until the time of his revelation,® Some such 
tradition seems to underlie Rev 12 ; on the question 
of foreign influence see below, (^). 

At the same time the passages cited as evidence 
of a belief in his birth of a virgin or divine mother 
are unreliable.® Test. Jos. xix., which seems to 
speak of a virgin-birth, is with good reason regarded 
by Charles as corrupt ; so in Enoch Ixii. 6, Ixix. 29 
he reads for * son of a woman * * Son of man,’ while 
the Midrash SkhMh on La 6® is obscure and of 
very doubtful date. Nor, again, can * the travail 
pangs of the Messiah’ imply anything of the 
kind ; the expression is figurative, and applies to 
the Messiah, not to Ms mother. According to 

1 Dn 71 * Is interpreted Messianically by Aqiba (c. a.d. 120), 
and gave nse to the later name for the Messiah, Anani. * Oloua 
Man ' (Dalman, p. 246). 

a Dalman, p. 318. 

* Kie LXa bf Ps 109 [110]S, €k ycwrrpb? irph itacr4>6pov 
njaa (re, suggests some kind of pre-existence. 

^InJ^ySv. ‘Messiah,' it is, however, argued that there are 
traces m Rabbinic literature of a real pre-existence of the 
Messiah. 

5 Dalman, p. SOI ; Hague, p. 83. 

« Jeremias, p. 30 1 see Clemen, p. 292. 


Justin, Dial. 49, the Jewish belief is that the 
Messiah is to be born dvdpcairos ivdptbTrov. 

To the circle of ideas connected with pre-exist- 
ence belongs the identification of the Messiah with 
the first or the spiritual man.! Something has been 
said of the theory that this underlies the figure of 
the Son of man (see above, III. 2 {d)). Philo {Leg. 
Alleg. i. 31, p. 49, de Op. Mundiy 134, p. 32) knows 
of an earthly and a spiritual man, the latter, 
whose creation is recorded in Gn 1, coming first, 
while the former is the man of Gn 2. St. Paul 
(1 Co 15^^*) represents the spiritual man as coming 
after the psychic or earthly, evidently opposing the 
other view, and identifies him with the Messiah. 
So in Test, Levi the Messiah brings back Paradise, 
while the Samaritan title Taeh seems to mean 
‘ Restorer ’ (cf . xptvoi dTroKaraa-rda-eus in Ac 3®^). The 
general idea in St. Paul, however, is the identifica- 
tion of Christ with the ideal archetypal man,s as 
opposed to the historical Adam, and not with any 
first king of Paradise. 

{/) Forerunners of the Messiah. — ^The starting- 
point is Mai 3f., where Elijah is to return before 
the Day of Jahweh (cf. Sir 48!®) j the Messiah is 
not mentioned, and possibly Elijah is a kind of 
substitute for him.® In the Gospels, however, 
he has become a forerunner of the Messiah (Mk 1® 
618 g 28 911 ^ jjj^ qaij^ There are again traces of a 
belief in the return of Moses, based on Dt 18!®, 
the two are combined in the Transfiguration ; these 
are probably the ‘ two witnesses ’ of Rev 11 ®, In 
the later Antichrist legend the two witnesses are 
Enoch and Elijah,^ who were translated without 
death. There are also hints of other ‘ companions * 
of the Messiah in 4 Es 6 ®® 7®® 13®® ; Ezra appears 
as such in 14®, Baruch in Bar 76®, Jeremiah in 
2 Mac 2! 15 !® ; cf. Mt 16!®. compare the 

two predecessors of Saoshyant (see below, {g)). 

(g) Foreign influence. — We were doubtful of 
theories which traced the origin of the Messianic 
idea to foreign sources, hut this does not exclude 
the possibility of foreign influences at a later time 
on the details of the conception. Such influence 
is undoubtedly found in the development of Jewish 
Apocalyptic . W e cannot discuss the wider question 
of the syncretistic character of its eschatology in 
general, hut must confine ourselves to points which 

rally it is in the transcendent Messiah that foreign 
and mythological traits appear most clearly. 
Hague,® following Gressmann, argues that such 
ideas lie behind 4 Es 13, and even goes further in 
holding that a star myth is implied in the appear- 
ance of the man ‘from the sea.’ He also traces® 
the whole idea of a mysterious revelation of the 
Messiah to Is 45!®, < Verily thou art a God that 
hidest thyself, 0 God of Israel, the Saviour,’ which, 
he agrees with Gressmann,^ cannot be of Jewish 
origin. He traces it to language such as that 
used by Assurbanipal ; ‘ I was bom in the midst 
of mountains which no man knoweth . , . thou 
(Ishtar) . . . hast brought me forth from the 
mountains, hast called me to shepherd thy people.’ 
Many critics® argue in the same way with regard 
to the conception of a miraculous birth, comparing 
the language used by Sargon I. (‘ My mother was 
poor, my father I knew not ’), the beliefs connected 
with Saoshyant, and the legends of the birth of 
Cyrus, Alexander, and others ; there is, in fact, a 
general tendency to regard extraordinary men as 

1 See H, Lietzmann, Handhuch zum NT, Tubingen, 1910, on 
1 Oo 16«fl ; Olemen, p. 152 ff. 

2 This conception seems to occur in JBctmdbas v. 6, vi, 12. 
For later developments seeBousset, Hauptprobleme der Onosis, 
Gottingen, 1911, p. 172 ff., Kynos Christos, do. 1918, p. 26 f. 

8 Baldensperger, p. 96 

^Bousset, The Antichrist Legend, Elng. tr., London, 1896, 
p. 203 ff. 

8P. 90ff. «P. 83. 7 P.311. 

8 Jeremias, pp. 28ff., 88, 46 ff, ; Cheyne, passim. 
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wonderfully born, and this was particularly marked 
with regard to Egyptian and Babylonian kings. 
Without pronouncing on the question of direct in- 
fluence, we may admit that we And the same general 
tendency at work with regard to beliefs as to the 
origin of the Messiah, but always with the import- 
ant proviso that we have found no real evidence, 
except in Christian circles, of the idea of his birth 
from a virgin or divine mother, nor have we yet 
found any complete parallel to the expectation of 
a final eschatological king.^ 

Something must be said of the possible influence 
of Zoroastrianism.® Here, again, we would at once 
admit a general influence in the sphere of eschat- 
ology. Moulton allows this, though to a less extent 
even than Clemen. He draws attention to Bous- 
set^s® admission that Farsi influence must have 
come to Israel by way of Babylon * when strongly 
tainted with Babylonian elements,’ and argues, 
further, that Zarathushtra himself had very little 
influence in the West, Hence, all that the Jews 
can have known was Parsiism in a conmaratively 
debased form, as represented by the Magi 
and this compels us to regard most of the parallels 
between the higher doctrines of the two religions as 
pure coincidences. We are concerned here mainly 
with two points. 

(1) A great deal has been said of the connexion 
between Yima, the first man, and the Messiah. It 
is held * that this lies behind the idea of the ‘ Son of 
man’ (see above, III. i and 2 (c?)), which, Clemen 
agrees, * comes ultimately from Parsiism.’ There 
is, no doubt, some connexion between Yima and 
the fall story, though Moulton ® holds that Parsi- 
ism is the borrower. Further, as Bousset allows, 
there is the important difference that, while 
Yima is king of Paradise, der Urzeit^ the 
Messiah is king der Endzeit^ and there is no 
trace of this transformation in Iranian legend. 
We may add that there is also no trace in Hebrew 
legend of the Messiah as ori^ally king of the 
first Paradise (see above, (c)), 

(2) There is undoubtedly a remarkable similarity 
between the Messiah and Saoshyant, which is 
originally an epithet rather than a title. The 
renovation of the world *is accomplished bv the 
present labours of “those that will deliver,^’ the 
saoSyanto. In the Gathas these are simply Zara- 
thu^tra himself and his fellow-workers, whom the 
Prophet’s faith pictures as assuredly leading on an 
immediate regeneration,’ * The hope failed, and 
Zarathushtra himself was to return as Saoshyant. 
This is certainly the one real parallel with the 
Messiah proper, but it seems impossible to suppose 
any direcr iimuence. Moulton dismisses it among 
‘ the certainly fortuitous oohioidenoes,’ while 
Bousset® holds that the connexion is between 
Saoshyant and the forerunner Elijah, rather than 
with me Messiah himselfi At riie same time there 
may have been some reaction between the two, 
affecting details of the conceptions, especially in the 
idea of the Messiah coming from the sunnse ; cf, 
the dir ^cXfoto of Sih* Or* iii. 662, and the LXX 
dvaroXij for * branch’ in Jer 33^, Zee 8^ (cf. 
Lk V%^ 

We must also allow for the influence of Grasco- 


1 For foreign influences in Bev 12 see Bousset, Offein^arung^ 
ad loc.. fcud aheyne, p. 77 ff., with criticism m Clemen, p. 
808flf. 

3 See art, Esohatolout, vol. v. p. 881, with literature there 
cited, and add J. H Moulton, JSarlp Zorot^tnmiam, London, 
1913, esp. Lect. ix., 'Zarathushtra and Israel/ with discus- 
sions m Olemen (summary on p. 868). W. Falrweather {SVB 
Y. 297, 807) accepts influence in details without supposing direct 
borrowing. 

8 Mel. 068 Judentuma,;p, 560. 

^Oressmatm, p 290 ff. ; Bousset, Bel* des Jiidentwnit p. 
257 ft ; Olemen, p. 154 ft 

» P. 808. 8 Moulton, p. 168. 

7 p. 309. 8 des J^dentwnXt p. 584, n. 2, 

» See A. Smytaie Palmer, HJ v. 11906-O7J 166. 


Eoman ideas ^ affecting at any rate the periphery of 
the Messianichope and itsdevelopment under Christ- 
ianity. After Alexander the title (twttJd ( ‘ Saviour ’ ) 
became common, with deification or kings and 
emperors, accompanied by hints of their wonderful 
origin. We may instance the well-known Priene 
inscription, with the legends connected with 
Augustus. But here, again, it is doubtful whether 
we really have proof of the existence of a belief in 
a final world-Saviour who is to usher in a new era, 
or only the inevitable court flattery which regards 
each king as greater than any of his predecessors. 
The single exception is Vergil’s famous Messianic 
Eclogue.^ Here, whether the child who is to be bom 
be the son of Octavian and Scribonia or not, we have 
a remarkable and almost unique agreement with 
OT conceptions—the eta of Paradise and its king, 
the Golden Age following on his conquests, plenty 
without toil, animals sharing in the regeneration, 
together with the ethical note. Whether through 
the Sibylline Books or directly through the LXX, 
Jewish teaching may have penetrated to Eoman 
literary circles, or we may have an echo of Zoro- 
astrianism.® On the other hand, the parallel may 
point to an independent spread of something like 
a Messianic hope in pagan circles. 

(A) Interpretation ^prophecies, — A feature of 
this perioa is the habit of working on earlier 
prophecies — a tendency which we have found as 
early as Ezekiel and Zeohariah j for a later example 
see To 14®.* In the apocalyptic books there are 
certain prophetic passages and ideas which became 
part of the stock-in-trade and are constantly re- 
ferred to in dealing with the Messianic hope. The 
chief are Bn 7, Is 11,® used continually {e,g,, Es, 
Soh, Bar.), Ps2® (e.y., Py. Sol,)^ Ps 46 Test* 
Jud* xxiv, 1), Hu 24^*^, the star of which is applied 
Messianically in Test, Levi xviH. 3. Jud, xxjt. 1, 
but understood of the Teacher of Eighteousness in 
Zad, Frag. ix. 8. 

We have in this use of prophecy many examples 
of the scribal methods^ working mechanically on 
the data and fusing the old and new into a single 
picture, of course not without contradictions. The 
application of a passage does not decide its his- 
torical meaning, but only the interpretation which 
had come to he pnt upon it. The vagaries of later 
Eahbinism had already he^n — e.g.^ the interpre- 
tation of Am 6®®'^ in Zad, Frag, ix. 6 ff. We have 
an interestingexample of independence in 4 Es 12^, 
where the interpretation of the fourth kingdom as 
given in Bn 7®® os definitely rejected. 

It is important to ask in this connexion whether 
by the first cent. a. 3>. the OT was in any circles 
interpreted as pointing to a Suffering Messiah. It 
is almost certain that it was not. The c^nceprion 
in 4 Es 7 is the quite different one of a human 
Messiah who k to die after a reign of 400 years (of. 
the Samaritan Tmb), There is no evidence tfiat 
Is 63 was interpreted Messianic^y until a later 
period, and, when it is, the verses which speak of 
sufiering are applied not to him but to the nation.® 

1 Bousset, Rel, dea Judenlumt^ p. 258 ; JeremlAS, p. 68 ff. ; 
A, Deisamaun, Z4ght/rom the AncUnt Bosty Engf, tsr„ Londoa, 
19X1, p. 368 fl. 

a See J. B, Mayor, W. W. Fowler, and E. S. Conway, VirgU/'a 
Messianic Eeloguet London, 1907. 

s So Moulton, p. 91, interpreting the simUeof the ciosmff lines 
as a reference to the story that Zomsler laughed when fie was 
i born. 

* It may be remarked that there are hardly any traces in the 
LXX of an attempt on the part of the translators lo introduce a 
Messianic meaning ; jetwrrotia neYer introduced where the Heb. 
has not Messiah. Is 7 is no exception (see above, II L x), but the 
title of Fs 46, ‘ Song of the Beloved,* for * Song of Loves/ may be 
intended to suggest a Messiaiiio Interpretation. For iv&rok^ 
for * Branch ' see above, (jjr). 

» But not Is 9 (see above, HI. x) or 7. 

• This, however, la comparafively rare (Palinan, p, 268 ff A 

7 Bfddensperg&r, p. 104. 

8 V, B. Stanton, MPBy art. * Messiah’ : see, further, Brivoirand 
A, D* Heubauerj, Imiah InUrpretua or Is. London, 1S77 ; 
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The most decisive proof of this position comes from 
the NT. It is clear that the death of the Messiah 
was not expected in any quarter, and that the 
crucifixion of Jesus was the great stumbling-block, 
while it was not easy to find proof of its necessity 
from the OT. The story of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(Ac 8^^®“*) seems to be intended to call attention to 
an interpretation of Is 63 which is evidently not 
that generally accepted. The admissions of Trypho 
(Justin, DiaL 68, 89 f.) do not express the Jewish 
belief, but are put into his mouth under the stress 
of the argument, while the * pangs of the Messiah * 
do not refer to his personal sufferings, but to the 
woes which are to precede his coming. 

The Messiah ben Joseph, who does, in fact, die, 
in contrast to the Messiah ben Judah, appears 
clearly only after A.B. 135. According to Bousset,^ 
he is the Messiah of the ten tribes, slain in the 
battle by Gog and Magog ; the conception seems 
to be derived from Dt 33^^, Zee 12^®, and certainly 
has no connexion with Is 63. It is possible that 
this figure xs connected with the failure and death 
of Bar Kokhba, explaining them on the lines of the 
expectation of a preliminary Messiah who was to 
fall in battle against the enemies of Israel (Rome), 
V. Devblofment under Ceristianity.— 
The starting-point of the evidence of the NT, and 
especially of the Gospels, is the way in which the 
Messianic hope is represented as universal. As we 
have seen, it is taken for granted in the Apoca- 
lypses where it occurs, but it is still sporadic in its 
appearances, and the future can be pamted without 
reference to it. But in the Gospels the expectation 
of the Messiah is common to all. It appears, indeed, 
to be taken more seriously the common people 
than by their leaders ; but rharisees, priests, and 
Sadducees all accept the hope without questioning 
its validity. The point at issue is only whether 
Jesus is really the Messiah. As regards the nature 
of the hope, it would appear, as against A. 
Schweitzer, that it was at least as much political 
and national as transcendent, corresponding closely 
to what we find in Sol. The Messiah is to he a 
king descended from David, and his rule will be 
opposed to that of the Romans. 

A full discussion of our Lord’s own attitude to 
His Messianic claims will be found in art. JesuS 
Christ. W e may here emphasize the salient points, 
(a) As gainst W. Wrede, it is certain that He did 
regard Himself as in some sense the Messiah. He 
did not, indeed, proclaim Himself as such in His 
public teaching ; it was His ‘ secret,’ discovered by 
St. Peter at Caesarea Philippi, and first avowed to 
the world at His trial. (6) His favourite designa- 
tion of Himself in this connexion was ‘ Son of man,^ 
the title being chosen as containing in it elements 
of transcendence and mystery, and as free from the 
olitioal implications of Messiah, and still more of 
on of David, a title which He avoids. The diffi- 
culty is to reconcile His use of this phrase with the 
absence of any public proclamation of His claim, 
since from its use in Enooh we should infer that it 
would at once be recomized as a synonym for 
* Messiah ’ itself. The difficulty is eased by elimi- 
nating, on literary grounds, a certain number of 
the passages in which it occurs (cf., e.o,, Mt 6^® 
withLk 6*^, or Mt 16® with Mk 8^), while in others 
its use is ambiguous, since it might be supposed to 
refer to some other unnamed person (Mk 8®®). It 
is not, however, possible, except by somewffiat 
drastic criticism, to eliminate all passages where 

palman, Der UxienAt und der sterbende Messiag, Berlin, 1888 ; 
Schurer, n. it 184. Bousaet, Kyrios Chnstos^ p. 27 £F , agrees, 
though he leaves open the bare possibility that the wide-spread 
myths of the dying and rising god may have influenced Jewish 
Messianic ideas. 

i Rel. den Judentunuy p. 264, Antichrist Legend, p. 103. But 
in JE ‘ Messiah,* the connesdon with the ten tribes is 
denied. 


it is used publicly of Himself or privately to the 
disciples before St. Peter’s confession.^ we must, 
therefore, suppose, in spite of Enoch, that it was 
regarded as Messianic only in certain circles, and 
that it could still be used, as in Ps 8 and Ezekiel, 
in a wider sense. 

(c) He did not regard Himself as the Messiah 
merely in the strict sense in which we have used 
the term, but as gathering up in Himself the various 
lines of OT hopes and promises. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that direct argument on the basis of 
the OT played any considerable part in His teach- 
ing, except as recorded in the Fourth Gospel. The 
proofs from the OT in the NT seem rather to reflect 
a later stage of controversy between Jew and 
Christian, in which each adopted the same scribal 
methods of interpretation. 

{d) Christ added considerably to the content of 
the Messianic hope, especially in His teaching as 
to the necessity of the death of the Messiah. It is 
not possible to decide with any certainty as to the 
lines by which He was led to this conviction, though 
it was, no doubt, helped by a growing recognition 
of the hostility of the ruling powers to His claims 
and of the inevitable results of their attitude. 
Further, He must have meditated on the deeper 
teaching of the OT as implying, especially in Ps 22 
and Is 63, that the means of redemption and the 
condition of glorification were to be found only in 
suffering, and this quite independently of whether 
such passages technically applied to the Messiah 
or not. Though in Acts and 1 Peter the Servant 
passages are directly quoted, they are used but 
little in the Gospels, and hardly at all in Christ’s 
own teaching (see Lk 22®"^, Mk 10*® )• It would 

seem, then, that as the ultimate source of His 
conviction we are forced to fall back on an intuition 
which the Christian will regard as a revelation 
from the Father. 

In the light of the expectation of the Parousia, 
the idea of a twofold advent of the Messiah was in- 
troduced, assuming that Jesus was not merely ‘ the 
Messiah of the future ’ during His lifetime. There 
is no trace in earlier literature of any belief in two 
comings of the Messiah. 

(6) It follows, finally, that the title ‘ Messiah ’ or 
‘Christ,’® as used in the NT and in Christian 
literature generally, has a far richer meaning and 
content than any that we have felt justified in 
ascribing to it in earlier periods. It gathered into 
itself the ideas associated with the Wisdom and 
Logos,® and came to include the whole work of 
redemption from sin and spiritual regeneration 
accomplished by Jesus. He has become the centre 
of history and the inaugurator of a new age in a 
way which both differs from and transcends any- 
thing that we find in the OT or Apocalypses as 
associated with the future Deliverer, He is the 
mediator of a new covenant and the bearer of a 
new revelation to a world of which the outward 
conditions remain unaltered, while with the pass- 
ing of the Jewish State the nationalist element 
dropped away once for all. At the same time, the 
title * Christ,’ with its historical associations, is a 
reminder, even to those to whom the promises of 
the OT may mean little in themselves, that the 
coming of Jesus of Nazareth was not something 
new and unexpected, hut was the true climax of 
the long preparation of the chosen people. In 
particular, the fact that functions which in the OT 
are reserved for Jahweh and not for the Messiah 

1 Bat see Dalman, Words ofJesii^, p. 260ff. 

2 It must be remembered that ‘Ohriat* tends to become a 
proper name and to lose its technical Messianic implications ; 
the distinctive title of Jesus in Hellenistic Ohustianiby is xvptor 
(* Lord'). See Bousset, Eyrws Christos, esp. p. 94 ff. 

» Note that in Philo the Logos largely takes the place of 
Messiah ; m de Con^. 14, p 414, the ‘ branch * of Zee is 
applied to the Logos. Of. also art. Logos. 
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are in the NT transferred to Christ is of the 
deepest significance. The real desire of the highest 
sxjints of Isiael was not so much for a representa- 
tive of Jahweh, however exalted, as for a revelation 
of God Himself. Christian belief finds this satisfied 
in the Incarnation, and we shall not be disturbed 
when we find that the OT says comparatively 
little about the Messiah. The vital question is 
whether the hopes which it entertained with regard 
to the coming of God did find their fulfilment in 
the Christ. 

VI. Tee Mbssiaein later Jui)AiSM,'^---^xom 
the end of the 1st cent. A.D. a belief in the Messiah 
was an integral part of the Jewish creed— a proof 
that the representation of the universality of the 
hope which we find in the NT is substantially 
correct. The Messiah is indeed strangely absent 
from the Mishna, possibly owing to fear of Home, 
but he figures both in the Palestinian and in the 
Babylonian recensions of the Sh^m6neh 'Msreh-^o. 
fact which indicates that his presence therein 
must date from the 1st cent. A.D. — and appears 
constantly in^ the Talmud. The failure of the 
Bar Kokhba rising in A.D. 135 marks an important 
stage. Attempts to anticipate the Messiah's 
coming were then abandoned, the principle being 
‘ a plague on those who calculate the end/ and the 
political side was almost dropped. What remained 
of it was transferred to a temporary Messianic 
Kingdom, in which Israel was to be restored to 
Palestine, this national kingdom being, generally 
speaking, only preparatory to the '6ldm hab-bd, 
the world to come, where universalistic features 
are found. The Messiah is Son of David ^ and an 
earthly deliverer, though in some sense pre-existent 
and appearing mysteriously (see above, IV. 2 (e)) — 
features whi^ need not imply divinity. With the 
fail of Jerusalem apocalyptic fell into disfavour,® 
and with it the belief in a transcendent Messiah. 
Polemic with Christians also worked in the same 
direction, and to this we may attribute the disuse 
of the title ^ Son of man ’ ; the form of the Beatitude 
in Lk 6*® may be a hint of such controversies.* 
The spiritual side is strongly emphasized in the 
Rabbinic teaching by its insistence on the need for 
repentance as the condition of the coming of the 
Messiah, while we also find considerable detail as 
to the features of the Messianic era, the Messianic 
woes, etc. 

The twelfth article of the present Jewish creed, 
as drawn up by Maimonides, is as follows : ‘ I 
believe with perfect faith in the coming of the 
Messiah, and though he tarry I will wait daily for 
his coming.' Liberal Judaism, however, would 
seem to have abandoned the hope of a personal 
Messiah, though it still retains the Messianic hope 
in a wider and spiritualized sense®— a sense in 
which it fairly claim to have the general 
trend of the OT on its side. 

LtrMATURB.— The liters^tiwe bearing on special points has 
been indicated in the oourae of the artjoie, The follovring mav 
be mentioned in relation to tbe whole subject : J. DrmximOna, 
Tk& Jewish Messiah, London, X877 ; V, H. Stanton, The 
Jewish and the Christian Messiah, Edinburgh, 18$0 ; E. C. A. 
Riehm, Lie measian. Wefssagtmg, Gotha. 1886, Eng. tr., 
Messimic Prophecy^ Edinbargb, 1$00: C. A. Briggs, Mesai- 
anie Propheeu, Edinburgh, 1886, and The Mmvah (if the 
Gospels, do. 1894 *, P. Vok, DU mr^dlische JahwepropheHe 
uTid dear Messias, Gottingen, ISQT" ; E. Schfirer, GJW, Leipzig, 
1898, Eng tr., Edinburgh, 1890 ; W, BousseL LU 
des JudeniVMS im neutestamenUichen ZeitaUer\ Berlin, 1906; 

1 See Dalman, Words of Jesns, p. 291 L, eto.; JM, 8.p* 
‘Messiah’; Oesterley and Box, Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue, London, 1907, p. 205 tf 

2 Yet Aqiba, who spoke of the thrones of Dn 7 as prepared 
tor Ood and David, supported Bar Kokhba, who was not 
Davldic ! 

» Burkitt, ch. i. ; see JE, s.v. * Messiah,’ for traces of belief in 
a transcendent Messiah in later Judaism. 

* Baldensperger, pp. 140, 108. 

8 See O. G Monteflore, Outlines of Liberal Judaism, London, 
1903. pp, 280, 314 1 also art Juuijsar, vol, vit p. 608, etc. 


G. H. Dalman, Die Worie Jesu, Ijeipzig, 1898, 1902, Eng, tr.. 
Edinburgh, 1909 ; R. H. Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Christian^, London, 1913 ; together with relevant sectiona 
in works on OT and NT Theology, and articles in the Bible 
Dictionaries. C. W. EmMET. 

MESSIAHS (PSEUDO-).— From the final loss 
of the independence of the Jewish State until 
within a few generations ago, Jewish history has 
known the frequent advent and passing of self- 
styled Messiahs, prophets of hope in the darkest 
periods of the Diaspora, self-appointed leaders of 
the Jewish race in the Beturn to the land from 
which their ancestors were exiled. The appear- 
ance of a Messiah was often, especially in the case 
of the earlier ones, accompanied by revolts and up- 
risings, and these almost invariably occurred at 
times when, and in localities where, anti- Jewish 
persecution was prevalent. Moreover, these Mes- 
sianic movements were frequently, especially in 
the latter cases, of a political nature. The re- 
ligious aspect of the rising was, however, seldom 
absent, and in many instances the new teacher, 
anxious to signalize his activity and to secure his 
influence by religious innovations, endeavoured to 
subvert the basic teachings of Judaism, to which, in 
consequence, considerable harm sometimes occurred. 
New sects were created on some occasions; on 
others wholesale adoption of Muhammadanism or 
Christianity took place. 

Although it is to some extent customary to 
include a number of Jewish reformers and revolu- 
tionists in the categorjr of pseudo-Messiahs, only a 
proportion of these agitators in reality attributed 
to tnemselves the Messianic semi-divinity. Others, 
often against their own wish, were hailed by their 
enr^tured followers as the divine leader, promised 
in Jewish tradition to brm^ the scattered and 
troubled people back to their inheritance. Just 
as there existed a belief in on Ephraimitic Messiali 
who was to be the forerunner of the Davidic 
Messiah, so, among the pseudo-Messiahs, many 
pretended to be not the MTesaiah Himself hut His 
forerunner. The opening of the Christian era saw 
in the Holy Land a number of these local minor 
Messiahs. Thus we learn from Josephus {Ani* 
XX. V. 1 ; also Ac 6®®) that about a.d. 44 one 
Theudas, claiming to be a prophet, told his followers 
that he would divide the Jordan and enable them 
to cross dry-shod. They collected on the bank of 
the river for the miracle to be performed, but 
before the prophet could take steps to carry out 
his prophecy the whole party was massacred Iw a 
detachment of Roman soldiery. A similar mte 
overtook the followers of another Messiah, an 
E^ptian. They collected, it is said to the number 
of 30,000, on the Mount of Olives to watch the fall 
of the walls of Jerusalem at the command of their 
leader, but the proceedings were interrupted by 
Felix and his solaiery (Jos. Ant, xx. viii. o, BJ" n. 
xiii. 6 ; and Ac 21®®). A third pretender preparing 
to lead the people into the wilderness was destroyed 
together with his followers by Festus the Procurator 
(Jos. Ant, XX, viii. 10). 

A Messiah of a difterent d^fcription was Mena- 
hem, the son of Judah the Galilean and the grand- 
son of Hezekiah the leader of the 2lealots. He 
seized the city of Masada together with a large 
store of arms, wntli which hesujudied his followers, 
and then attacked Jerusalem. In battle with the 
soldiers of Agrippa ti. Meimhem was successful, 
and as a result captured Antonia, one of the de- 
fences of the capital. Emboldened by his success, 
Menahem claimed the leadershin of all, and thus 
aroused the jealousy of his colleagues and was 
assassinated. Menaljem was the last Jiidgean 
Messiah before the destruction of the Temple. 
Contemporary with these Messiahs of the 1st cent., 
similar personages arose among the Bamaritans, 
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all of whom, after an existence more or less brief, 
passed away. Prominent among them were Simon 
Magus, who endeavoured to induce the_ early 
Christians to join his movement, but who is said 
ultimately to have become converted to Christi- 
anity, together with many of his followers, and 
Dositheus, who, instead of restoring the Hebrew 
State, founded a Samaritan sect that survived 
until the 6th century. 

The destruction of the Temple led for a time to 
a cessation of pseudo-Messianic activity. Por sixty 
years no new Messiah arose until at length, on the 
accession of Hadrian, the milder government of 
Trajan gave way to sterner rule. The repressive 
policy of the Romans aroused once more the spirit 
of the Jewish people still unsubdued. A rebellion 
broke out and a leader was immediately to hand 
in the person of Bar Kokhba or Bar Kozibah 
(probably from the name of his birthplace). Of 
the personality of this leader little is known. His 
original name is even doubtful. It is conjectured 
that he was one Simeon of Cozeba (1 Oh 4^®) or 
Chezib (Gn 38®). The name Bar Kokhba, or *son 
of a star,^ was given to him by the famous R. 
Ai:iha, who believed that in him was fullilled the 
prophecy; ‘There shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob . . . and shall smite through the corners of 
Moab, and break down all the sons of Sheth’ (Nu 
24^'^). Bar Kokhba does not appear to have adopted 
the designation of Messiah himself. This dignity 
was attributed to him by B. Afeiba and other sages. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion, the whole province, 
composed of Judsea, Samaria, and Galilee, was 
evacuated by the Romans. The army of the Jews 
at this time has been estimated at as many as from 
400,000 to 580,000 fighting men. Unfortunately, 
little is known of the campaign, but it is certain 
that the Roman garrison and the generals in com- 
mand at the time of the outbreak proved respec- 
tively inadeq[uate and incapable. The services of 
Julius Severus, the greatest soldier of the age, 
were req^uisitioned from Britain, where he had been 
waging an arduous war with the martial natives, 
to recover the prestige of the Roman arms. But 
even he, with unlimited resources, was at first 
compelled to remain on the defensive, and trusted 
to his tactics of cutting off detached parties and 
supplies to wear out his formidable enemy. In 
the course of the operations 60 general engage- 
ments were fought, and with every victory the 
numbers of Bar Kokhba’s followers increased. 
Brom the most remote of the Jewish colonies men 
came to fight under his banner. Recruits were 
not drawn solely from Israel ; Bar Kokhba’s army 
included non- Jews in its ranks. Those who could 
not fight helped to fill the rebel coffers. At first 
the campaign proved a series of successes for the 
pretender. Jerusalem was soon captured, and 
served as a capital for Bar Kokhba, who was pro- 
claimed king, and duly carried out the duties of 
sovereignty. For three years the Holy City re- 
mained in his possession, and during that time his 
armies succeeded in taking 60 walled towns and 
986 villages. At length the tide turned. After a 
desperate struggle, Jerusalem was captured by the 
Romans, and no two stones of its buildings were 
left standing on one another. Other towns fell 
into the same hands until, of all the territories of 
Bar Kokhba, the town of Either alone remained. 
Here the hero made his last stand, but not wibh 
the undivided support of the inmates of the fortress. 
Dissensions broke out among the garrison, and on 
the 9fch of Ab, already the blackest anniversary in 
the Jewish calendar, Either was stormed, Bar 
Kokhba lulled, and his body brought in triumph 
bo the Roman camp. 

During the pacification that followed the males 
were slain by the thonsand, and the women and 


children sold into slavery. Unheard of and un- 
speakable tragedies were enacted. In Either alone 
more are said to have been slain than those who 
took part m the Exodus from Egypt. The number 
of dead was counted by hundreds of thousands. 
AQ those who were able escaped from a country 
which offered them the only alternatives of slavery 
and death with torture. Many fled to Arabia, 
and the considerable Jewish population of that 
country, even to this day, may be reckoned one of 
the results of Bar Kokhba^s abortive insurrection. 
R. Akiba, who had been thrown into prison at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, died under torture at its 
conclusion. The war led to the final breach be- 
tween the Jews and Judmo-Christians. The latter 
suffered severities at the hands of Bar Kokhba and 
his followers, in conseq.uence of their refusal to 
join in the national uprising. 

The fatal results of the Bar Kokhba movement 
discouraged for some centuries personation of 
the Messiah. In fact, an attractive opportunity 
did not occur again until the 5th cent., when, in 
accordance with a Talmudic computation, the day 
of the Messiah was supposed to be at hand. It 
was at this juncture that such a one, self-styled 
Moses, appeared in the island of Crete. Of his 
origin or his subsequent fate nothing is known. 
He induced the Jewish population of the island to 
support his pretensions, and on a specified date 
promised to lead them dry-shod to the mainland, 
On the appointed day the Jews gathered round 
Mm on a promontory and at his direction some 
bhrew themselves into the sea, expecting a path to 
he opened for them through the waters. The 
miracle did not occur. Many of the enthusiasts 
were drowned ; others were rescued. The Messiah 
himself disappeared. 

The pretender next to come under notice was 
Isaac ben Ya'kiib Obadiah Abu ‘Isa aM§fahani, 
who flourished at Isfahan at the end of the 7th 
century. There are two estimates of his claims. 
The one was that he was merely the forerunner of 
the Messiah, the other that he was the Messiah 
Himself. His call came to him through a sudden 
and miraculous cure from leprosy, and in support 
of his divinity his disciples pointed out that, 
although an Hhterate before his call, he was able 
after that event not only to read and write, but 
even to compose books. The affairs of the khali- 
fate were at that period in a chaotic condition, and 
a military movement, such as Isaac’s soon became, 
had good chances of success. The pretender and 
his followers met the army of the khalif in battle 
at Rai (Rhagse), hut Abu ‘Isa was defeated and 
slain, and with his death the rising came to an 
end. The movement, however, did not die with 
its founder. It survived among the ‘Isavites, the 
earliest of the Jewish sects of the Diaspora, who 
did not disappear until a couple of centuries later. 
Abu ‘Isa’s influence on 'Anan, the founder of the 
^laraites (g.-y.), and on his ritual was, however, 
more enduring. 

Abfl Isa left at least one discMe of influence. 
Yudghan of Ramadan, called al-Ra‘i (‘the shep- 
herd”), did not himself claim to he more than a 
prophet, although his admirers, in accordance with 
precedent, insisted on his Messiahship. ^ His teach- 
ings showed undoubted traces of §ufiism, then at 
the opening of its career; they were opposed to 
anthropomorphism, and to ajgreat extent resembled 
those of his master Abu ‘Isa. After Yudglian’s 
death his disciples adopted an additional doctrine 
—that of the immortality of their master, who, 

, they contended, was not dead, but would appear 
again. 

Contemporary with Yudghan al-Ra'i was Ser- 
enus, a Syrian, who was hotn a political and a re- 
ligious reformer. He promised to restore the Jews 
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to the Holy Land, and, perhaps in consequence, his 
influence spread as far as Spain. His career com- 
menced in A.D. 720, hut was very short-lived. He 
was speedily captured and brought before the 
khalif Yazid II., to whom he excused himself by 
stating that he had never been serious in his 
claims ; he had merely been amusing himself 
at the expense of his co-religionists. Serenus 
was accordingly^ handed over to the latter for 
unishment, while his followers, repenting of their 
eresies, were re-admitted to the fold. 

I’or the next three centuries and a half no 
Messiah arose in Israel. Then there was in the 
West a small group of unimportant pretenders t in 
France (c. 1087), at Cordoba (c. 1117), and at Fez 
(c. 1127). Of these there are practically no records 
beyond the mere mention by Maimonides. About 
1160, however, one of far greater importance arose 
in Kurdistan. David Alroy (or Alrui) came from 
the north of Persia, probably Adharbaijan, being 
a member 'of one of the free Jewish tribes which 
claimed descent from the Ten Tribes, and to 
which the Afghans, the Afndis, and Pathans of 
to-day trace their ancestr;^. The period was again 
one of political disorganization. One great ele- 
ment of disturbance was the efforts of the Cmsaders 
to recover and to keep possession of the Holy Land* 
Moreover, intertrib^ warfare was incessant, and 
the weakness of the Sultan led almost to a paralysis 
of the Government. It was in these circumstances 
that Alroy visited Baghdad, and on his return to 
his own people he raised the standard of revolt. 
A large following immediately collected, and Alroy, 
who had meanwhile proclaimed himself theMessiah, 
determined to break the yoke of the Muhammadans 
and to lead the Jews back to Palestine. From this 
point truth and legend have so intermingled in the 
story of Alroy that it is impossible to disentangle 
them. His command of the magic arts led to the 
acceptance of his mission far and wide. Only the 
Jews of Baghdad were sceptical, but his hold on 
the others was so strong that those in BaghdS,d 
were quite iucapahle of suppressing the movement. 
Alroy is said to have been summoned by the Sultan, 
to have appeared in answer to the summons and 
proclaimed his divine mission, to have been cast 
mto prison, and to have miraculously escaped. 
Despite his magic powers, Alloy’s movement was 
undoubtedly a Failure, In all probability he was 
killed in an unsuccessful attack on the stronghold 
of Amadia. According to a less reliable version, 
the governing powers, unable to overthrow the 
Mes^ah by fair means, bribed bis father or father- 
in-law to put him to death. On the death of 
Alroy his followers, in order to ^pease the Sultan, 
had to pay a considerable fine. In Alroy’s instance 
also the pretender’s death did not mean the end of 
his cult. The sect of Menabemites, named after 
Menabem^ the traditional designatioh of the 
Messiah, adopted by Alroy, contmued for many 
years, 

A century passed before the next prominent 
pseudo-Messiah appeared upon the scene, hut 
before that period, in 1172, a minor prophet arose 
in Yemen. His course lasted but a year, at the end 
of which term he was beheaded, it is said at his own 
request, in order to show by his return to life that 
he was indeed the Messiah* 

Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia was bom at 
Saragossa in 1240, While etiU a youth he was 
attracted to kabbaiistic studies, and it was as a 
kabbalist rather than as a pseudo-Messiah that his 
career was of most influence. His life was spent 
in wandering from town to town and from country 
to country. In 1281 he was in Home attempting 
to convert the pope to Judaism — of course without 
success. Hia bolaness involved him iu imprison*' 
ment, from which he is said to have escaped 


miraculously. Four years later, when in Sicily, 
Ahulafia proclaimed himself the Messiah, and 
announced the millennium for the year 1290. The 
year denoted came and went, but the millennium 
still tarried. Ahulafia continued his picturesque 
career for one more year and then disappeared 
from history. He also, however, left his spiritual 
descendants, for his teachings were continued by 
two of his disciples, Joseph Jikatilla and Samuel, 
both of Medinaeeli. Where Ahulafia had failed, 
they were little likely to succeed, and it was but 
for a moment that tnese two meteors flashed in 
the firmament. 

Immediately following them came Nissim ben 
Abraham of Avila, who pointed to 1295 as the 
ear of the millennium. There were sufficient 
elievers to fill the Synagogue on the appointed 
day, there eagerly to await the divine manifesta- 
tion ; hut again disappointment was the prevailing 
emotion, and, when the watchens found mystic 
little crosses on their garments, many, accepting 
them as heavenly maniiestations, embraced Christi- 
anity* The fate of the prophet, as of many of his 
predecessors, is unknown. 

A century later Moses Botarel of Cisneros 
appeared* As a prophet he was of little conse- 
quence. In 1602 Asher Lhmmlein suddenly arose 
in latria and announced that, if the people would 
prepare themselves, the Messiah would appear that 
very year. At his suggestion fasting, prayer, and 
alma^ving became general throughout the empire. 
Jews and Christians alike accepted his teachings 
and prepared for the advent of the Messiah and 
the return to the Holy Land* Here again the 
precedent was followed; no Messiah appeared i 
the prophet disappeared. 

At the close of the Uth cmt Jacob Carson (or 
CarcasOtti), a minor prophet, appeared in the north 
of Spain, and David Reubeni, the picturesque 
emissary of his brother the mysterious king of 
Khaibar, or the East, also came upon the scene. 
Khaihar, according to the generally accepted 
locality of the kingdom, waa a district m S. Arabia 
inhabited by nomad tribes of Israelites, although 
the view has been put forward that Beubeni 
came from India (see E. N. Adler, in Asmcts of 
the Hebrew Genius , p. xxli, and Auto de and 
Jew, p. xxx). ^ ^ 

Beubeni arrived at Venice in 1624 after having 
visited Palestine and Egypt. He immediately 
proceeded to Borne, where he procured an audience 
of the pope, Clement TO*, to whom he announced 
that he had been sent by his brother to obtain 
allies and assistance in his war with the Sultan. 
In support of his claims Beubeni brought letters of 
introduction from Portuguese officers m the Bast. 
The Jews of Italy found bh© means for him to pro- 
ceed to Lisbon, and he arnved in Portugal in 16^, 
with the view of inducing the Mng, John XU., to 
^y hims^f with the king of Khaibar* For a lime 
the Portuguese poliw seemed to favour such an 
alliance, and King John definitely promised a fleet 
of 8 ships and 4000 cannon for the aasiatanee or 
his new ally. At the same time the pressure that 
was being put upon the Marranos of Portugal was 
relaxed, doubtless out of deference to the suscepti- 
bilities of Beubeni 

The embassy, the aml^u^iador, and the circum- 
fitanoes that surrounded them, as well m the 
accompanying legends that immediately began to 
be woven, endowed Beubeni with almost mtm- 
human powers in the eyes of the Jews, for whom 
the only hope lay in the future to which all their 
faculties were ever sirMued. The inters and 
excitement aroused by his advent were no less 
intense among the Marranosthan among the Jews 
themselvea. Miraculous powers, a senu-divinity, 
were attributed to him. If any proof of these 
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claims were needed, his existence as a Jew un- 
molested at the court of one of the most relentless 
of the persecutors of Jews and Judaizers was 
considered sufficient. The people looked eagerly 
towards him and expected, not a momentary 
palliation of their tortures, but a final release. 

By no means the least of those who were 
dazzled by the appearance and favour of Eeubeni 
was Solomon Molkho (previously Diogo Fires) 
(c. 1501-32), an official of the Government, of 
Jewish descent. Fires, who was a young man 
of great promise, aroused by the stir caused by 
Reubeni’s mission, abandoned Christianity adopt- 
ing his ancestral Judaism in place of it, and 
endeavoured to attach himself as a disciple to the 
newcomer. The latter, however, severely dis- 
couraged all conversions to Judaism, fearing 
probably lest in consequence of them trouble 
might react on him and his mission, and Molkho 
found little or no favour with him. Molkho’s 
conversion to Judaism had placed his life in great 
jeopardy; and, deprived of the protection of 
ileubeni for which he had hoped, he left Fortugal 
for Turkey. In the East Molkho, although hitherto 
supposed to be quite unlearned in Jewish lore, is 
said to have displayed a remarkable acquaintance 
with that subject, and by bis eloquence and learn- 
ing, and the mysterious manner in which he had 
acquired the latter, he soon collected around him 
a^ school of disciples who considered him almost 
divine. His teachings went without disguise far 
into the domain of mysticism. By him the advent 
of the Messiah was foretold for 1540, and the sack 
of Rome in 1527, an oft-foretold precursor of the 
millennium, seemed to confirm Molkho^s prophecies. 
The one ambition of the prophet was to earn a 
martyr’s crown, and in pursuance of this aim after a 
brief sojourn in Turkeyhe returned to Christendom. 

As was expected by Reubeni, the conversion 
and flight of Molkho, added to other incidents, 
shook the position which Reubeni had acquired 
at the Fortuguese court. The royal promises, 
although made apparently in good faith, lacked 
fulfilment, and the undoubted excitement of 
which he was the cause among the Neo-Christians 
of the kingdom rendered his continued presence 
among them most undesirable ; and, after having 
spent a year at the Fortuguese court, Reubeni was 
asked to withdraw. The ship in which he sailed 
was wrecked on the coast of Spain, and for a time 
he was in the hands of the Inquisition. His release 
was, however, ordered by the emperor, Charles v., 
and he settled at Avignon, then under the 
sovereignty of the pope. From Avignon Reubeni 
removed to Italy, preceded everywhere by the 
mysterious reputation which he had acquired, and 
followed by a host of believers, who hailed him as 
the precursor of the Messiah and even as the 
Messiah Himself. 

Meanwhile Mollcho had also come to Italy with 
the reputation which he had acquired in Turkey, 
enhanced, if possible, and a following that grew in 
numbers from day to day. In Rome Molkho, 
imbued with Messianic tendencies, had visions 
and foretold floods and earthquakes, which, it 
must be added, subsequently occurred. More 
valuable to him, however, were the favour and 
protection which he had obtained from the pope, 
Clement yil., and from some of the cardmms. 
With their assistance he was able to defy his 
enemies, who were drawn not only from among 
the emissaries of the Inquisition, but also from the 
Jews, some of whom shrewdly considered his 
influence and pseudo-Messiahship harmful rather 
than beneficial to Jewry. His critics among his 
own community were, however, numerically in- 
significant, ana his influence among the Jews 
increased until he became indeed their accepted 


prophet. By Graetz Molkho has been described at 
this period of his career as ‘ the Jewish Savona- 
rola ’ {Hist, ix. 274). In order to avoid the flood 
which he had foretold would overtake Rome, 
Molkho repaired to Venice, and here he met once 
again the first inspirer of his enthusiasm, David 
Reubeni. His position in regard to Reubeni had, 
however, undergone a change since their previous 
meeting; his fellow-prophet, Molkho, met him 
now, not as a disciple, hut as an equal. 

Reubeni was still endeavouring to obtain assist- 
ance for his brother, the king of Khaibar, and 
from the authorities in Venice he received some 
encouragement in his mission. After the flood 
Molkho returned to Rome, where he was received 
with enthusiasm as a successful prophet. The 
pope, the cardinals, and the ambassadors of the 
Fowers vied with one another in their flattering 
attentions to him. His influence was so great at 
this period that he was able to secure the indefinite 
postponement of the introduction of the Inquisition 
into Portugal ; but his Jewish enemies, especially 
Jacob Mantin of Venice, were untiring, and they 
ultimately succeeded in securing his arrest by the 
Inquisition as a renegade Christian, and Molkho 
was condemned to be burned. All the prepara- 
tions for the auto da f6 were made and the victim 
was in due course consumed by the flames. It 
was then discovered, however, that the pope, in 
order to protect his favourite, had gone to the 
length of substituting another victim, and that 
Molkho himself was safely hidden within the 
papal apartments. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that Molkho was smuggled out of 
Rome at the first opportunity. 

Molkho thereupon rejoined Reubeni, and the 
two decided to journey to Ratisbon to plead with 
the Emperor the cause of the Jews of Khaibar. 
There is a tradition that advantage was taken of 
the interview with Charles to endeavour to convert 
him to Judaism, and it was possibly this attempt 
that led to the arrest of both the ambassadors. 
They were put into chains and carried to Mantua, 
where at the Emperor’s req^uest Molkho was again 
tried by the Inquisition and sentenced to be burned. 
At the last moment pardon was offered him on 
condition that he returned to the Christian fold, 
but he rejected the ofier with scorn. He had only 
one cause for repentance, was his reply, and that 
was that he had been a Christian in his youth. 
Molkho’s ambition was thereupon gratified and he 
earned a martyr’s crown. Some of his addresses 
were published by him in 1529 under the title of 
The Book of Wonder, Reubeni was taken to 
Spain and there handed over to the Inquisition, 
ms ultimate fate is surrounded by mystery, but 
he appears to have died while in the hands of the 
Holy Office. The evidence that he Avas burned is 
insufficient. A C(^y of Reuheni’s diary is in MS 
at the Bodleian. Graetz published a portion in his 
History^ ^ ix., and Neuhauer published the whole 
of it in Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ii. 

Concerning the existence of Reubeni there can 
he no legitimate doubt. His mission, however, is 
not so well authenticated, and there are those, no 
mean authorities, who consider him to have been 
merely a charlatan and impostor. Graetz (ix. ch. 8 ) , 
for instance, judging from the language of Reubeni’s 
Journal, expressed the belief that it had been 
written by a German Jew, and Neuhauer held the 
same vieAV, only more positively. Rieger and 
Vogelstein {Gesch, der Juden in Bom, ii. 41-46, 
53-58) are also very sceptical about his bona fides, 
but they express the opinion that he did come from 
Arabia. Adler {Auto de M and Jew, p. 30ffi) 
seems to have more confidence in Reuheni’s cre- 
dentials, but locates the source of his embassy at 
Cranganore in India. 
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Sfcrictly speaking, neither Molkho nor Reuheni 
should perhaps he included in the list of pseudo- 
Messiahs, for neither ever claimed divinity. They 
were Messiahs for the most part against their own 
inclinations. The same may he said of Isaac hen 
Solomon Ashkenazi Luria (Ari) (1634--72), the 
founder of the modern kahhala. An ascetic and a 
mystic, he never pretended to he more than the 
forerunner of the Messiah, not the Messiah Him- 
self. His principal disciple, Hayyim Vital Cala- 
brese (1543-1620), was acclaimed by his master as 
possessing a soul unsoiled hy sin. Around him 
also a group of mystical legends have collected. 
On Luria’s death Vital succeeded to his position 
and also claimed to he Messiah hen Joseph, the 
precursor of Messiah hen David. Both Luria and 
Vital made Safed the scene of their principal 
activities. In the time of Vital a rival Messiah 
arose in the person of Abraham Shalom, who in 
1574 sent a message to Vital pointing out that 
the latter was only Messiah hen Jos^h, hut he, 
Shalom, was Messiah hen David. He offered, 
moreover, to shield Vital from the death that 
would otherwise have been his fate. 

The most remarkable and influential of all the 
pseudo-Messiahs was Shabbathai Sebi, horn, the 
son of a Sephardi agent of an English mercantile 
firm, at Smyrna, on the 9th of Ab (the anniversary 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and a fast day in 
the Jewish calendar), 1621 or 1626. He is gener- 
ally believed to have died on the Day of Atonement 
in 1676. Even as a hoy Shabbathai was note- 
worthy for his physical beauty and his strange 
introspective habits. For the ordinary learning of 
the Jew, that of the Talmud, he had no liking, 
and the time spent hy him at the school of It. 
Joseph Escapa was for the most part wasted. On 
the other hand, the kahhalistic mysteries of the 
Zdhdr had a great attraction for nis mind. He 
threw himself ardently into the study of them, 
and endeavoured, hy carefully following out the 
ordinances laid down therein, and especially hy 
the practice of asceticism, himself to solve the 
mysteries that the Zdfiar professes to offer its 
students. On attaining manhood, Shabbathai had 
already acquired a considerable reputation as a 
kahhalist, which was enhanced hy his mode of life, 
his obvious belief in his magical powers, and his 
determined aversion to marriage, probably without 
precedent in the society in which ne lived. Mean- 
while Shahhathai’s father had learnt, through his 
correspondents in England, something of the nopes 
and beliefs of the English millenarian sects, then 
prominent in English thought, and had in particular 
been apprised of the identification of the year 1666 
with the opening of the millennium. By a coin- 
cidence, according to the computations of theZdMr, 
the year 1648 was to mark the appearance of the 
Jewish Messiah. Shabbathai, encouraged by these 
signs and by the almost worshipful attitude of his 
father, who attributed the whole of his material 
good fortune to his son's saintliness, hy nature and 
education already prepared for the xble that he was 
about to adopt, revealed himself in the latter year 
to a select circle of his followers as the Messiah. 
In support of his claim Jie uttered the Tetragram- 
maton — an act permitted only to the high priest in 
the Temple on the Day of Atonement. Shabbathai 
remainea at Smyrna for some years after this event, 
surrounded by a circle of fervent believers, but 
with little if any influence outside of the district 
in which he lived. He and his teachings were 
closely watched hy the Rabbinical authorities, who 
ultimately, considering that ho had overstepped 
the permissible limits, excommunicated hun and 
his disciples on account of their heresy, and 
banished him from Smyrna. This occurred about 
1654 (according to Graetz, 1661). 


From Smyrna Shabbathai is believed to have 
one to Constantinople, supported in every sense 
y his disciples and strengthened in particular by 
two of them — Moses Pinheiro, a man of some 
scientific knowledge and of mature years, and 
Abraham Yachini, a distinguished preacher, who, 
by means of an alleged ancient MS of very doubt- 
ful authenticity, rendered Shabbathai still more 
steadfast in the belief in his own divine mission. 
It is doubtful whether Shabbathai, if he ever 
intended to visit Constantinople, did so on this 
occasion, but it is certain that he arrived at 
Salonica, where mysticism was likely to find a 
sympathetic atmosphere, shortly after his banish- 
ment from Smyrna. In Salonica Shabbathai 
showed himself even more intoxicated with the 
consciousness of his new r81e than he had been at 
Smyrna, and his acts led here also to his practical 
expulsion by the Rabbis. After leaving Salonica 
the new Messiah spent some time wandering about 
the Orient, promulgating his views and his claims 
in every city that he visited and gaming adherents 
in all parts. In 1660 he was in Cairo, where he 
remained for about two years. There he gained a 
valuable supporter in the person of Raphael Joseph 
Chalebi of Aleppo, a mystic who had long awaited 
almost with impatience the coming of the Messiah, 
and whose wealth and influence were both ex- 
tensive. 

The approach of the ^ocalyptic year, 1660, 
attracted Shabbathai to Jerusalem, where, sup- 
pressing temporarily his extravagances, he built 
up an influence over the people on less theatrical 
bases. As the representative of the people of the 
city, he was sent abroad to obtain funds for their 
relief from an impending calamity, and the success 
of his mission rendered him all the more popular 
among the grateful people in whose midst he was 
sojourning. While in Cairo, Shabbathai succeeded 
in yet another mission. A Polish Jewess, who at 
the age of six had been left an orphan and whose 
subsequent career was almost as romantic as that 
of Shabbathai, was at the time in Leghorn, where 
she was reputed to he living an immoral life. Of 
great beauty and, moreover, of an eccentric dis- 
position, she was already famous beyond the 
limits of the town, and her announcement that she 
was intended as the bride of the Messiah made her 
known to even a wider circle. In fact, her renown 
^read as far as Cairo, where it came to the ears of 
Snabhathai ; he sent for and married her, declaring 
that she was Ms divinely appointed spouse. 

Shabbathai thereupon returned to Palestine. 
Passing through Gaza, he met there Nathan 
Benjamin Levi, otherwise known as Nathan 
Gazati, who immediately became the leading ad- 
vocate of the new Messiah and took unto himself 
the r51e of Elijah, the forexunuer of the Aimiuted. 
One of his first steps was to announce the openiiw 
of the Messianic Age for the following year, 166C 
This prophecy, together with many suMakry on^, 
was promulgated far and wide, spreading even to 
the shores of the North Sea. These claims were, 
however, not by any means encouraged by the 
authorities at Jerusalem, and Shabbathai thought 
it well to find a more congenial centre for liis 
activities. He returned to Smyrna, his journey 
thither taking the form of a triumphal progress 
which culminated in a reception at his destination, 
remarkable for its enthusiasm. At Smyrna, over* 
whelmed by his reception, he put the final touch 
to all the rumours that were current regarding his 
divinity, and formally announced his Messiahship. 
He was forthwith entrusted with absolute power 
as the sole ruler of the local Jewish community. 
Wherever Jews were to be found, the rise of the 
new Messiah attracted attention. The business of 
the exchanges of Europe was neglected in ordei 
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that the latest of miracles might he discussed. 
The merchants of the North Sea ports wrote to 
their agents in the Levant for information. 
Tribute poured in upon the ‘King of Kings.’ Em- 
bassies were sent to him from the four corners of 
the earth. In the synagogues he was publicly 
hailed as the Messiah j and those who doubted 
went in danger of their lives. Even among the 
Christians believers in his mission were to he 
found. In Hamburg Protestants went to their 
pastor and said : ^ We have almost certain accounts 
not only from Jews, hut also from our Christian 
correspondents at Smyrna, Aleppo, Constantinoi)le, 
and elsewhere in the East that the new Messiah 
of the Jews does many miracles, and the Jews of 
the whole world flock to him. What will then 
become of the Christian doctrine and the belief in 
our Messiah?’ Prophets, male and female, in ac- 
cordance with Joel’s prediction (J1 2^®), arose and 
exclaimed in Hebrew, a language with which they 
were supposed to have no acquaintance*. ‘Sliab- 
hathai Sebi is the true Messiah of the Race of 
David 5 *to Mm the croAvn and the kingdom are 

f iven ! ’ The daughters of R. Pehina, Shab- 
athai’s bitterest enemy, blessed the name of 
the pretender, as had been foretold. In Persia 
the Jewish agriculturists refrained from work on 
account of the advent of their deliverer who would 
lead them back to the Promised Land. 

At the beginning of the year 1666 Shabbathai 
left Smyrna for Constantinople, but before doing 
so he distributed the kingdoms of the earth among 
his principal followers, As soon as he had landed 
on European soil, he was arrested by an officer of 
the Sultan, who placed him in chains, and it was 
in this condition that Shabbathai approached the 
capital. Despite his undignified landing, Shab- 
bathai’s popularity in no wise languished, and he 
was received by hosts of believers in his divinity, 
who, by the gifts which they brought, enabled tne 
* Messiah ’ to secure a considerable alleviation of 
the lot that would otherwise have fallen to him. 
Shabbathai’s courage did not, however, equal his 
popularity ; and, when questioned by the authori- 
ties regarding hia claims and intentions, he replied 
that he was merely a Rabbi sent from Jerusalem 
to collect funds for charitable purposes. Despite 
thus falling away, the influence of the pretender, 
instead of waning, ^ew stronger, and in his prison 
in Constantinople Shabbathai held a court which 
was attended oy Muhammadans and Jews who 
alike proclaimed his divinity. After two months 
the prisoner was removed to Abydos, and there his 
court was continued with, if possible, even greater 
success than in the capital. His renown and ex- 
aggerated reports of the royal manner in which he 
was treated spread throughout the civilized world. 
The castle of Abydos became a place of pilgrimage 
to Jewries far and near. In parts of Europe the 
Jews made preparations for the return to Palestine 
under Messianic guidance. In innumerable syna- 
gogues prayers for the pretender’s welfare were 
regularly offered ; and with every day the excite- 
ment both within Abydos and throughout the 
world increased. Meanwhile ShabbathsS, in order 
apparently to justify hia existence, abrogated 
certain of the Jewish fast days. 

Bhahbathai’s fall was due to the appearance of 
a rival, one Nehemiah Ha-Kohen, who posed as a 
forerunner of the Messiah. Shabbathai, lam- 
ing of Nehemdah’s prophecies, summoned him to 
Abydos, After a long journey Nehemiah arrived. 
An interview with Shabbathai was followed by 
dissaifisfMtion on both sides. Nehemiah, fearful 
of assassination by the Shabbathaians, fled to Con- 
stantinople, where he embraced Muhammadanism 
and denounced to the authorities the treasonable 
intentions of bis , rival. Removed to Adrianople, 


Shabbathai at length realized the critical position 
in which he was placed. Hoping thereby to save 
his life, he also embraced Muhammadanism, and 
was followed in this course hy his wife and some 
of his adherents. The Sultan was much pleased 
at this act and appointed the pretender one of his 
doorkeepers. Shabbathai, in order to retain his 
hold upon the Jews, announced : ‘ God has made 
me an Ishmaelite ; He commanded, and it was 
done. The ninth day of my regeneration.’ His 
apostasy, despite the loyalty to him of many 
of his adherents, shattered Ms influence in Jewry, 
and hosts of Jews, their eyes at length opened 
by the last act of their prophet, repented bitterly 
of their support of the movement. Eor a time, 
in consequence of the schism caused by Shab- 
bathai’s apostasy, Turkish Jewry was in great 
danger of extermination, the fear of wholesale 
conversions to Muhammadanism being accom- 
panied by that of the massacre of those who 
refused to follow Shabhathai’s example. Power- 
ful influences, however, warded off the latter 
danger. 

Shabbathai seems never to have abandoned Ms 
Messianic claims. He managed to found a Judseo- 
Muliammadan sect of believers, the Donmeh, who 
have survived, especially in Salonica, to the present 
day. After a time he fell into disgrace, was 
deprived of hia office, and banished to Dulcigno, 
where he died, it is believed in 1676, leaving 
behind him a controversy which long continued 
in Israel. The Ddnmeh are in a sense crypto- 
Jews, inasmuch as, while outwardly conforming 
to Muhammadanism, they practise certain Jewish 
or debased Jewish rites in secret. There is, how- 
ever, in practice little secrecy concerning their 
difference from the Muhammadans, from whom, 
although they mix in commerce, socially they keep 
caTefuliy aloof. 

Shabbathai was succeeded by quite a shoal of 
petty Messiahs. The first of the line was Jacob 
Querido, or Jacob Sebi, who was the real founder 
of the sect of Donmeh. He was in reality the 
brother of Shabhathai’s fourth wife, who for her 
own purposes pretended that he was her son hy 
the Messiah. Querido’s principal doctrine was 
that the redemption could not come about until 
the world was either entirely good or entirely 
wicked, and, as the latter state was by far the 
easier of attainment, he preached and practised 
licentiousness in order that the day of the mil- 
lennium might dawn. Querido died at the end 
of the 17th cent., and was succeeded in due course 
by Ms son Berehiah (c. 1695-1740). Other Shab- 
bathaian Messiahs who flourished at this period 
were Miguel (Abraham) Cardoso (1630-1706), 
a Marrano, Mordecai Mokia^i (c. 1650-1729) of 
Eisenstadt, Lbbele Prossnitz (t c. 1750), and 
Judah ^Jasid. These were all, more or less, pro- 
phets of Shabbathai so long as he survived, and 
they endeavoured to step into his place when he 
died. Mokiat flourished and preached in Italy 
and Poland. Pxossnitz was of tne class of clumsy 
conjurers; nevertheless he attracted many ad- 
herents in Austria and Germany, ilj^asid, who 
was a leader of the sect of R&stdhtm, ' the Ultra- 
holy,’ traversed Europe at the head of a consider- 
able following whom he led to Jerusalem. He 
died, however, immediately after his arrival in 
that city, and with his disappearance Ms followers 
were left leaderless and destitute. 

The last of the most prominent of the successors 
of Shabbathai was Jacob Frank (1726-91). He 
was born in Podolia, v^here his first occupation 
was that of distiller, - His original name was 
Jknkiev LelboVicz, but he obtained the new 
surname of Frank from the subjects of the Sultan 
in whose midst he sojourned for a long time. An 
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undisguised charlatan and an apostate from more 
than one faith, he pursued a career of unceasing war- 
fare against Rabbinical Judaism, and in the peculiar 
views to which he gave expression he described 
himself as the re-incarnation of all the prophets 
and Messiahs who had preceded him. In Turkey- 
lie obtained considerable renown on account of his 
kabbalistic learning, and on the return to his birth- 
place the remnants of the Shabbathaian party, who 
were known as Zoharites, appointed him their pro- 
phet. The Talmudists, however, disapproved most 
vehemently and forcibly of his teachings, which 
were leading directs to the destruction of Judaism 
and of morality in Roland. Frank and the Frank- 
ists were excommunicated, but they found a power- 
ful friend in the bishop of Kamenetz, whom they 
ingratiated by pretended points of strong resem- 
blance between their faith — which was bitterly 
opposed to Rabbinic Judaism— and Christianity, 
with his assistance the tables were turned, and 
for a time the upper hand was gained over the 
orthodox element in Jewry. ‘With the death of 
the bishop, however, another change came over 
the fortunes of the parties. The position of the 
Frankists became precarious, ana in order to 
secure the safety of his followers Frank instructed 
them to accept baptism, he himself setting the 
example. Conversions to Christianity followed on 
a considerable scale ; but, when the converts were 
discovered to be leading double lives, and, while 
outwardly Christians, to be following Jewish prac- 
tices in secret, the attention of the ecclesiastical 
authorities was directed towards them. Frank 
was himself arrested in 1760 on a charge of heresy 
and imprisoned in the castle of Czentschow, where 
he remained for thirteen years. This imprison- 
ment did not by any means put; an end to his 
movement or his teachings, ana his prison became 
a centre for the promulgation of his doctrines. 
The invasion of the Russians in 1772 led to his 
liberation, and he was then free to make a 
triumphal progress through Poland, Bohemia, 
and Moravia. He lived in state until his death 
in 1791, latterly as the Baron of Ofienbach, in 
various continental capitals, always with an im- 
mense retinue and a vast treasure, derived from 
his infatuated adherents, at his command. His 
later histo]^, however, hardly belongs to the 
annals of Jewry, for his infiuence on Judaism 
had ceased long before his death. His followers, 
the Frankists, although for a time they kept 
themselves apart as pseudo- Jews of a peculiar 
description, were ultimately absorbed into the 
population in whose midst they lived. 

Frank was the last of the series of pseudo- 
Messiahs to be accepted seriously by any consider- 
able section of Jewry, bnt there is one other who 
deserves mention, before the catalogue of these 
actors on the world^s stage is brought to a close. 
Moses Hayyitn Luzzatto (1707-47) differed con- 
siderably from most of Ms predecessors in the rdle 
in which he also essayed to live. With most, if 
not all, of them there was a spirit of charlatanry 
manifest. Not even Luzzatto^s most determined 
enemy could sincerely suggest any such charge 
against him. One might almost say that he was 
merely a victim of his own delusions j his prede- 
cessors for the most part found the victims of their 
delusions outside of themselves. Luzzatto, the 
cultured son of wealthy Italian Jewish parents, 
was a poet by nature as well as by profession. 
Early in life, however, he fell under the influence 
of the kabbalists and the Zdhd^y and soon the 
mysteries of this literature took complete posses- 
sion of Mm and he firmly believed bimseli to be 
divinely inspired. He even went so far as to 
create unaided a second Zdhd/Tf and by the work of 
bis own hands and mind he was convinced of Ms 


divine mission. A circle of young devotees soon 
settled round him, and his fame began to spread 
to the confines of Jewry. The leaders of orthodox 
Judaism m Germany were scandalized and, after 
some difficulty, brought pressure to bear upon the 
newly arisen prophet to undertake to refrain from 
teaching, by means of either the ^oken or the 
written word, the new doctrines. Luzzatto gave 
the desired promise, but was unable to observe it 
for very long, and, when he once more reverted 
to the forbidden studies, he was excommunicated 
by the hoard of Rabbis of Venice. Ultimately 
Luzzatto wandered to Palestine, where he died of 
plague shortly after his arrival. 
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METALS AND MINERALS.— x. Metals.- 
Fire and metallurgy may be regarded as the two 
main bases of material culture. The results of 
the modern applications of steam and electricity 
have been described as *puny and insignificant 
when compared with those which followed the dis- 
co verjr of metals by the men of the stone age ' ; ^ 
and with the finding of the art of extracting metal 
from ore ‘human culture was revolutionised. 
Possibly the first attempts at utilizing metals were 
made by applying a modification of hammer-work 
on stone to fragments of surface-ore. Copper and 
its alloys, especially a native bronze, would natur- 
ally be observed first ; but the usual order of dis- 
covery-copper, bronze, iron — is not absolute ; the 
order varied in different regions. For instance, it 
is unlikely that the West and Central Africans 
found any metal earlier than iron, which is so 
abundant in their country. 

Observing the importance to humanity of the dis- 
covery of metals and the invention of metallurgy, 
philosophers have inclined to attribute them to 
some remarkable cause. Lucretius, c.^., imagined 
a mighty conflagration ; this, in consuming forests 
covering metalliferous ground, would reduce the 
outcropping ore to a metallic state.® But, with 
the discovery of fire-making, there are many possi- 
bilities, and various lines of discovery may have 
converged. Growland suggests that the origin of 
metallurgy is to he found in the camp-fires of the 
Neolithic age.* When these were made on metal- 
liferous soil, the lumps of metal melted out would 
at once attract the attention of a stone-working 
people, and the blows of the atone hammer on the 
hot and malleable mass would indicate its possibili- 
ties. The camp-fire may thus be regarded as the 
prototype of the most elaborate modern furnaces.® 

Naturally, a feeling of the importance of metals, 
and a primitive appreciation of the ‘ marvels of 
science’ in connexion with the working of them 
and of their mechanical capability, reacted upon 
early man with the results uaufuly found when 
superstition meditates on critical things. The 
body of beliefs about metals and, in a less degree, 
minerals is enormous, but reducible to a few simple 
types which are found everywhere and survive in 
peasant psychology to this day. Special properties 
of this or that metal or mineral are taken into ac- 
count, and cultural reactions of all kinds modify the 
various beliefs and usages. These may be typically 
exemplified without unnecessary multiplication. 

In common with all skilled crafts in early cul- 
ture, the miner and the worker in metal are re- 
garded with wonder, and often with its entailed 
superstitious feelings. 

Among- the Bangala of the Upper Congo no one is allowed to 
step oyer a smithy fire or blow ib with his mouth ; such acts 
would pollute the fire and cause bad workmanship. The smith 
^ witchcraf b m order to perform his smithing 

well. Neighbouririg peoples simply regard the smith with 
tespectw Some African smiths form sacred gilds : the mvthical 
Wayland Smith of Scandmavian lore is a natural deificatioa. as 
iBpartafcJeastof the figure of the Greek Hephaistos, 


^ Brehistom Ti 

2 /ft ProUbljr the tot iron used was not meteoric or tel 
In spite of cases among the Eskimos. 

2y, 1260ff. 4 0» cit p 1' 
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The usual tabus and animistic beliefs are attached 
to the working of metals, to mining, and to the ore 
and metal themselves. 

The tm-miners of Malaysia liave a remarkable code of tabus 
and body of superstitious ideas, but the.v are outnumbered by 
the Chinese workers, who, however, as will be seen, have a 
similar faith. The ore is supposed not only to be alive but to 
grow, to be able to move from place to place, to reproduce 
itself, and to have special hkes or affinities for certain people 
and things, and vice versa. ‘Hence it is advisable to treat tm- 
ore with a certain amount of respect, to consult its convenience, 
and what is, perhaps, more curious, to conduct the business of 
mining in such a way that the tin-ore may, as it were, be 
obtained without its own knowledge. Of the tabued acts 
observed by the miners, the chief are that no living creature 
may be killed in the mine ; that the sarong may not be put on ; 
that shoes may not be worn, or an umbrella used. Numerous 
charms are employed by the ‘mining wizards* for the purpose 
of clearing away evil spirits and to induce the ore to show 
itS 8 lf .2 The Malay pawangs (‘medicine-men’), or mining 
wizards, used to enjoy * an extraordinary reputation, some of 
them being credited with the power of bringing ore to a place 
where it was known that no ore existed, ... to possess the 
power of sterilising such ore as existed, and of turning it into 
mere grains of sand.’ No one but him was allowed to wear a 
black coat at the mine. He used a special language (bahdsa 
pantang y ‘ tabu language ’) for his professional duties, and he 
had ‘a wonderful “ nose ” lor tin.* s Sometimes each separate 
gram of ore was credited with personality .4 it was believed 
that tm could * announce its presence by a peculiar noise heard 
in the stillness of night.’® Sometimes the personality of the 
tin is described as a bufitalo, in which shape it makes its way 
underground,® this being perhaps a sophistication of the lode. 

‘In Sumatra the spirits of the gold mines are treated with as 
much deference as the spirits of the tin-mmea in the Malay 
Peninsula. Tm, ivory, and the like, may not be brought by 
the miners to the scene of their operations, for at the scent of 
such things the spirits of the mine would cause the gold to 
vanish. ... In some cases, for example in removing the grains 
of the gold, a deep silence must be observed ; no commands 
may be given or questions asked, probably because the re- 
moval of the precious metal is regarded as a theft which the 
^iribs would punish if they caught the thieves in the act. 
Certainly the Byaka believe that gold has a soul which seeks to 
avenge itself on men who dig the precious metal/ ? 

In Manipur the iron-ore deposits are under the protection of 
an Umang lai (* forest god ’), who is propitiated before the iron 
is worked® He capriciously moves the iron about. His 
symbol is a piece of iron a lew inches square. The lai’haranba 
(‘ pleasing the god') is an annual festival, 'The first thing to 
be done is to bring the lai into a state of activity. Ordinarily 
speaking h« is supposed to remain inert, unless offended in any 
way.’ He ‘particularly affects two plants called Xeisang 
Leirel and Langthei, and when he is about to be pleased the 
Leirangba, a specially selected official, has to fetch them.* 
The plants are placed in the house of the lai, and than taken in 
a brass vessel by an old lady to the river- She wades about, 
suddenly stumbles, and then emerges with a vessel full of 
water. The god has now come.® A procassion with music is 
made to the lai>-pham (‘ god's place where his images (the 
pieces of iron) are set out. By them is placed the vessel, and a 
service of prayer and nralse is celebrated, after the lighting of a 
sacred fire for the sacrifice. The god’s servants or priestesses are 
two old women, termed * 111061615 , who are often inspired by him 
and babble mcoherently. If a mania similarly possessed by the 
god, he is known as maiba and dunng the ceremonies wears the 
dress of a maibi. Dramatic performances end the list of events.io 
The last example is a perfect one for showing the 
development of an organized cult around a metal 
and the processes of its acquisition. There is some 
vagueness, which^ is worth noting, as to whether 
the metal itself is personified. As for its being 
deified, this is hardly to he inferred here or else- 
where. 

^ The god appears to be rather the owner of the 
site, resembling the Hebrew Baals. 

The Malays regarded gold in a aimllar way. The gold 
‘spirit’ is ‘believed to be under the care and in the gift of a 
dewa, or god.’ It has tbe form of a golden roe-deer, H The 
theriomorphism is analogous to that of tin. 

The same ideas are found at the other side of the 
world. 

Gold was regarded by the Central Americans as possessed of 
* divine qualities,’ and It wa s gathered in fasting and penance.i® 

1 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 260, 269 f., 
quoting A. Hale, in JRASxn. [1885] 30S-320. 

2 Skeat, pp. 269, 267. 8 Jfh. pp. 260, 266, 268. 

* Ik p. 265 f , 6 Ib. p. 268. « B. p. 260. 

7 Qm, pk ii.. Taboo and the PeHla of the Soud, London, 1911, 
p. 409 f., quoting J. JL vau der Toorn, in Bijdragen tot da Taal~, 
Jtand-^ en Volkenkumde van Nederlandseh Inaid, xxxix, [1890] 
100 ; M. T. H. Perelaer, Ethnographuohe JSesehrijving der 
Dajaks, Zalt-Bommel, 1870, p. 216. 

8 J Shakespear, in JRAI xl. [1910] S49. 

9 Ik p. 551. 10 Ib. p. 862 ff. 

U Skeat, pp* 271. 261, W Bancroft, NR iii. 600. 
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An interesting detail with regard to the person- 
ality of metals is supplied by Malay superstition. 
The Malays believe that so long as gold is in the 
earth it has a soul. When the gold is taken by 
man, the soul flies away.^ The idea is parallel to 
those found in agricultural lore ; presumably the 
corn -spirit leaves John Barleycorn when he is 
ground, if not when he is reaped. The idea is 
elaborated in Celebes, on the principle that the 
soul may be retained and will assist the usefulness 
of the implements when made. 

Among the Alfoers of Celebes iron-working is a prominent 
industry. Iron is credited with a soul, which is apt to desert 
the metal under the hammer. Every smithy, therefore, in- 
cludes a bundle of lamoa (‘ gods ’), consisting of wooden imita- 
tions of iron implements, and m this the soul of the iron resides. 

* “ If we did not hang the lamoa over the anvil, the iron would 
flow away and be unworkable ” on account of the absence of 
the soul.’ 2 

This is an interesting application of the principle 
of the external soul. 

The Chinese in their elaborate animism have not neglected 
metals. They consider metals and ores when in the ground to 
possess a shen (* soul ’) of animal or human shape, and this 
figure is either the mineral or a spint guarding it. * Cold, jade, 
and pearls ... are the taing of Heaven and Earth.’ 8 

A particular development is towards the Scandinavian idea of 
gnomes. The Chinese have tales of silver men and of ‘ women 
in white*; when they were attacked and knocked down, they 
disappeared, and silver mines were found on the spot.'* 

The same kind of analogy connects various metals 
with various things, according to colour or other 
properties. The Greeks of to-day call jaundice 
‘ the golden disease,’ and heal it on the homoeo- 
pathic principle with a decoction from an English 
sovereign, English gold being the best.® 

One or two examples of the miscellaneous wonder- 
lore which has gathered round metals may be 
cited. 

Fem-seed, itself a mythical vegetable gold-dust, guides to 
hidden treasures.® A Malay recipe for turning brass into gold 
is to kill a wild pig, and sew up in it a quantity of ‘scrap’ 
brass ; then pile timber over it, and bum it ; when grass has 
grown over the remains, ‘ dig up the gold.’ 7 Paracelsus made 
a magic ring of a mixture of all metals joined under certain 
constellations,® and Van Helmont concocted a ring of magic 
metal which cured disease. 8 An obvious connexion is practi- | 
cally universal between gold and the sun, silver and the moon. 
Sliver is the lunar metal ; hence peasants like to have silver in 
their pockets when they see the new moon, and to turn it for 
luck, i.e. doublmg.i® Throughout the world magnetic iron and 
ore have excited wonder. 

The relative value of the familiar metals is the 
same in superstition and ordinary usage. It is 
interesting to note that the Hindus regarded alloys 
as impure, and never used them for religious pur- 
poses. Here may be detected tbe notion of mix- 
ture, adulteration, as a component of the idea of 
impurity. Another popular division of metals is 
into 'precious ’ and * base.’ The Chinese consider 
gold ' the most genuine matter.’ In all the analo- 
gous estimates found in every age it would seem 
that {esthetic ideas supersede economic. Clearly 
the aesthetic value of gold and silver rather than 
their importance as currency is to the fore, and 
either view preponderates over the mechanical 
importance of iron. 

A similar predilection is shown in the genealo- 
gies of the metals. 

Mauu said that gold and silver arose from the union of 
water and fire i* In Chinese philosophy tin ‘ is produced by the 
influence of the feimmne principle in nature, being classed 


1 A. C. Kruijt, Bet Animisfim in den indiachen Arohipelf The 
Hague, 1906, p. 164. 

2 pt. vu., Balder the Beautifuly London, 1913, ii. 164, 
quoting Kruijt, in Mededeelingm van wege het NeAerlaTidach^ 
ZendeUnggenooUGhapy xxxix. [18963 23 f., xl. [18981 10 f. 

3 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religioua System of CfvCnat l^eyden, 

1892 ff. , iv. 332, 328. ^ iv, SS2 f. 

® GBK pt. i,. The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 80, 

8 GJB®, pt. YU., Balder the Beautiful, ii. 287 fl. 

7 Skeat, p. 188. 

8 W. G. Black, Bolk-Medieiney London, 1883, p. 174. 

9 Ih, p. 176. 

10 Oyior, PC^y London, 1903, ii. 302 f. ; cf, H. Oldenberg, 

Aea Veday Berlin, 1894, pp. 81, 88f. 

n Rajendralala Mitra, Jndo-Aryons, Calcutta, 1881, 1 241. 
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between silver and lead. The metal arsenic generates itself in 
two hundred years and after another two hundred years is con- 
verted into tin. Tin, being a product of the feminine principle, 
has tender qualities. When it is submitted to the influence of the 
masculine principle, it is converted into silver. It is sometimes 
found that wine kept in tin vessels has a poisonous action on 
man, which proves that the arsenic had not been completely 
transformed into tin,* i 

This notion of transmutation of metals is a curi- 
ous parallel to modern discoveries of the degenera- 
tion of radium into a series of fllial metals. The 
search of the alchemists for the philo.sopher’s stone 
included a similar hypothesis. 

^ According to the Pahlavi BundahiMiy gold, silver, iron, brass, 
tin, lead, quicksilver, and adamant arose from the various 
members of the dead Gayonmrt ; and ‘ on account of the per- 
fection of gold it is produced from the life and seed,’ 2 xhe 
Bahlavi Sdyast Id-Sdyast speaks (xv. 16) of the duty of ‘pro- 
pitiating’ melted metal, practising * habits of the heart so 
unsullied and pure that, when they shall drop melted metal 
upon it, it does not burn.* But the ordeal slays a sinner. 
Metal, especially gold and silver, is a ‘ counterpart of Shat- 
vairo himself in the world,’® From the divided body of Indra, 
according to the <$atapaf/ia Brdft.mapa, metals arose, as well as 
all kinds of substances and living creatures ; e.g^ from his navel 
came lead. 4 The five elements in Chinese natural philosophy 
are water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. Wood produces fire, 
fire earth, earth metals, metals water, and water wood.® The 
idea of animal souls for metals already referred to has probably 
no cosmological intention. 

In the multitudinous superstitions relative to 
the protective, curative, or dangerous properties of 
metals or metallic implements, tbe analogy of their 
relative value and efficiency — between gold 
and steel— seems to predominate. The ^aiapathct 
Brahmana lays down that the slaughtering- knife 
for the horse should he of gold, that for the 
ahgyaa of copper, and that for the other sacri- 
fices to Prajapati of iron. Gold is a symbol of 
the nobility, copper of heralds* messengers, and 
the like, iron of the peasantry.® The intrinsic 
value of gold, its brilliance, analogous to fire and 
the sun, connect it with vitality. Hence its extra- 
ordinary popularity as a panacea to this day among 
the Chinese, in the form of leaf, dust, decoction, or 
grease. It is placed in the mouth of the dead to 
assist revivification and to delay decomposition^ 
The Chinese also put mercury in coffins in order to 
preserve the body.® With no knowledge of em- 
balming they endeavour to insulate, as it were, the 
coffin against decay. The use of (quicksilver may 
be referred to the analogy between a moving and 
apparently living metal of worth and organic life. 
British folklore advises rubbing ringworm with 
silver.® 

Metals, in virtue of their various properties, are 
used both as medicines and as amulets, in either 
case dependent on magical notions. The Burmese 
believe that the wearing of silver and gold is 
itself protective, and base metals may be used in 
default of precious.^® Lumps of gold are worn under 
the skin to secure invulnerability. There is a com- 
mon practice of covering amulets with gold-leaf to 
add to their efficacy.^^ For a person to wear some- 
thing, as if a part of himself, which has a value of 
its own, adds to his own value and resisting power. 
On the same line of reasoning, metals of worth are 
the more useful in warding off ghostly enemies. 
In European as in Semitic folklore, the most effi- 
cacious bullet against a witch is one of silver, or a 
crooked sixpence ; ^ but , all metals have efficacy in 
this direction. 

The property of resistance is common to most 
metals ; the precious mefals possess the further 
properties of beauty and value. The strength and 
hardness of iron make it a favourite charm. 

1 Gowland, JBAI xliL 2471 » SBB v. [1880) 188. 

p. 875 f.; M. H. Bhalla, Z&romirian Theology, Kew 
York, 1914, pp. 87, 94, 2321. 
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To keep of! bvU. spirits, mourners in India carry a piece of 
iron— a key or a knife or any iron object. In Scotland after a 
death a piece of iron was placed in all the provisions in the 
house *to prevent death from entering them,’ and similar cus- 
toms obtain In Oeylon and Morocco.!^ * When Scotch fisher- 
men were at sea, and one of them happened to take the name 
of Qod in vain, the first man who heard him called out “Oauld 
airn,” at which every man of the crew grasped the nearest bit 
of iron and held it between his hands.’ 2 To this day in parts 
of Scotland there survives a queer superstition about ‘pigs’ 
and ‘ iron.’ It is unlucky to utter the words * sow,’ * swine, ^or 
‘pig* when fishing ; 3 if you hear a man do so, you must shout 
‘Gold iron,* 

It is a mere coincidence that in ttiodern medicine 
iron is used as a tonic and that in early culture its 
‘ strength ’ was absorbed by men. 

The people of Nias wear iron arm-rings to keep off evil 
spirits or witchcraft ; and they place iron by the side of sleep- 
ing infants for the same purpose. In Sarawak biting a piece of 
iron is a similar protection. The Torajas believe that iron 
strengthens one's soul, and hold ceremonies at smithies for this 
purpose. The people of Halmahera drink water in which iron 
has been dipped.^ in Surinam iron arm-nngs are supposed to 
strengthen the wearer.® 

Several Malay sultans have in their regalia a sacred lump of 
iron, ‘ a piece of old scrap-iron with supernatural powers.' ® 
Long iron nails are used by the Malays to protect new-born 
infanta, betel-nut scissors to drive away evil spirits from the 
dead, and a sword Is put in a strange river before a man will 
drink of it. When eating alone in the forest a man will sit on 
his sword, not only to drive away evil but to * confirm ’ himself. 
Such iron implements are called ‘ representatives of iron.’ 
Scraps of iron are used in ointments for curing the sick.8 

The supernatural power of a sharp instrument 
of course, to he added in many cases to the 
intrinsic power of iron and steel as such. 

Lead appears but rarely in superstition. The 
Atharvaveda speaks® of a charm against demons 
and sorcerers by means of lead. Here, as in 
mediaeval Europe and classical antiquity, the soft- 
ness and malleability of the metal, and perhaps 
its weight, were possibly connected with ideas of 
image-making, for which it is as convenient as 
wax. The practice of injuring a person ^ damag- 
ing^ his image or effigy is wond-wide. CTurses in- 
scribed on leaden tablets were common objects of 
G-reek and Roman superstition; a leaden arrow, 
in classical belief, destroyed love. 

The virtues of metal may he enhanced, as is 
seen in the last-cited cases, by^ the form and pur- 
pose of the manufactured article. The ring has 
the additional advantage of enclosing and keeping 
safe ; the coin has the further values of currency 
and of the personality whose head is stamped on 
the obverse. British folklore adapted the royal 
‘ touch ^ for King^s Evil by using crown-pieces 
bearing the head of King Charles i. Sufferers 
from paralysis ox rheumatism collected coppers 
from tne charitable at the church-door, and these 
were commuted into silver rings which were worn 
to cure the infirmity, 

The acoustic properties of metals have also been 
important in popular religion, 

‘ The idea that the sound of brass or Iron has power to put 
spirits to flight prevailed also in classical antiquity, frona which 
it may hare been inherited by mediEeval Christianity.’ is 

In the Ear East the virtues of the goug as a 
repeller of evil are well known. Brass is. con- 
sidered by the Chinese the most effective metal 
for repelling demons ; ^ the sound of a brass instru- 
ment IS the most terrifying. 

A remarkable set of beliefs and practices has a 
strong tabu against the use of iron and the aubsti- 
tutipn of other metals or substances, previously 

1 JPNQ m. [1886] 60 ; W. Gregor, Fomore of tU NotMasl 
of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 206 ; PC^ i, 140 ; F, Liebreoht, 
Qmsm i?on TUhttry, Hanover, 1866, p. 99 fl, j E. 0. Thompson, 
SemiHe Mctgky London, 1908, p. xxix. 

3 pk it, S}aboQ md tho PoHls of the Soul, p. 283. 

s Xb. note, 

* Kruyt, Eet Aniimime, pp. l&L 163. 

5 K. 3imrrin, in wt de Taai^, Land' en Yotkenk\mde 

vm ifcdertondscit IndiS, xxxv, [18803 24. 

» Skeat, p. 278, note. 1 1b. p. 274. ® JA p. 429. 

9i.l6. . i0jff|/&,Fot.in.Jd.l8. 

II Black, pp. 142 f , 174. 

13 J. a. Frazer, In JAI xv. a8863 88. 

W De Groot, vi. 944 f. 


used o* not. These rules usually apply to critical 
circumstances and persons. 

Iron was not allowed to touch the body of the king of Korea. 
The Archon of Platsea was forbidden to touch iron. Tools of 
iron might not be introduced into Greek temples, and the 
Arval Brothers offered an expiatory sacrifice when an iron 
gravmg-tool was used. Boman priests were not allowed iron 
razors. The hair of the Fianien Dialis might be cut only with a 
I bronze knife. It appears that the Greeks ascribed purificatory 
‘ powers to bronze. The Pawnees, Hopis, Hottentots, and Gold 
Coast Negroes retain stone implements for sacred purposes. 
Circumcision is performed with a quartz knife by the Hotten- 
tots and the Ovambo.i Among the Bamaras blood was cere- 
monially drawn from the slayer of a man or a lion, but with a 
flint knife.2 The druids cut the sacred mistletoe with a golden 
sickle. When making need-fire, the Scots removed ali iron 
from their persons. In making the Yule-tide fire -wheel (clavie), 
the hammering must be done with a stone. Similar tabus were 
observed m ancient Palestine and Italy. No iron tool was 
employed m making Hebrew altars or in the building of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The Eoraan Pons Sublioius, a sacred 
bridge, was made and repaired without any use of iron or even 
bronze. Hindus have believed the use of iron for buildings to 
be productive of epidemics.^ 

Frazer considers that the tabu against iron in 
ceremonial ‘ perhaps dates from that early time in 
the history of society when iron was still a novelty, 
and as such was viewed by many with suspicion 
and dislike.’^ Thus, when iron ploughs were 
introduced in Poland, some bad harvests followed, 
and the farmers reverted to the wooden inmle- 
ments.® The hyjpothesis is inconclusive. Iron 
and steel are used m virtue of their death-dealing 
qualities to ward off supernatural (no less than 
physical) evil, and weapons made from them are 
essentially dangerous weapons. Now, ceremonies 
practised at critical seasons or with reference to 
persons or things in a critical and sensitive condi- 
tion call for special treatment with special appa- 
ratus, or at least for peculiar delicacy and care. 
This attitude is quite a sufficient reason for the 
employment of less dangerous tools, such as flint, 
quartz, or the human hand in critical operations, 
and it also sufficiently explains the ceremonial use 
of flint or bronze instead of iron, and particularly 
the use of gold or silver in connexion with very 
sacred persons or things. In Morocco the last 
sheaf of harvest is regarded as an incarnation of 
the baraka of the crop. It may not be cut with a 
sickle of steel or iron, but is plucked with the 
hand. Compare with this the Moroccan custom 
of placing steel and salt underneath the stack of 
wheat in order to keep off the attacks of znicn.^ 
In the first case, steel is^ evidently too dangerous a 
substance for dealing with the delicate sanctity of 
the Bride of the Fields; in the second, its very 
dangerousness makes it an ideal defence. It is 
quite jpossible that in certain sacred operations — 
e.g.i circumcision and cutting the mistletoe — the 

E henomenon of rust, indicating decay, may also 
ave been a deterrent from the use of iron. This, 
or the general notion of the dangerousness of hard 
metals, may have inspired the Chinese rule that 
metal buttons may not be used on grave-clothes. 
They would ‘give trouble to the dead by injuring 
his body while it is decaying in the grave. ^ ^ On 
the other hand, the Chinese use gold, jade, and 
mercury to retod the decay and facilitate the 
future revival of the dead. 

1 pt. ii., Taboo, p. 227 , W. E. Griffis, Corea, London, 
1882, p. 219 ; Plui Aristides, xxi., Prcec^tager, feipuh,, xxvi. f. ; 
G. Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, Berlin. 1874, p. 128 ff.; 
Macrobius, Sat. v. xix. 13 ; sohol. on Theocritus, il. 86 ; G. B. 
Gnnnell, Pawnee Eero Stones, New York, 1889, p. 263 ; J. G. 
Bourke, The Snake Dance of the Moquis of AnzOTUt, London, 
1884, p. 178 f ; T. Hahn, Trnni-Qoam, do. 1881, p. 22 ; GB^, pt. ii., 
Tabooy^ 227. 

a pt. ii.. Taboo, p. 176. 

3 E. S. Hartland, Sctence of Favry Tales, London, 1891, p. 
806 ; 0, F, G. Gumming, In the mbndes^, do. 1883, p. 226 ; 
1 K 67, Ex 2025; Dion. Hal. Ant. Bom. in, 46, v, 24 ; Pliny, EN 
xxxvi. 100 ; lA X. [1881] 364. 

4 GB^, pt U., Taboo, p. 230. 8 Jb p 232. 

® E, Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs, etc., in Morocco, 
Helsingfors, 1913, p. 25 S. 

7 De Groot, i, 64. 
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2. Minerals. — The religious associations of 
minerals in general are fewer and less marked 
than those of metals, except in the case of salt. 
The use, however, of stones of various sorts and 
shapes as fetishes and vehicles of magic is very 
widely spread ; hut, as it demands a special study 
(see art. STONES), it is touched upon here only to 
illustrate the general attitude towards the mineral 
world. 

Australian medicine-men possess sacred stones full of 
strength, more or less regarded as ‘living spirits/ They 
swallow them or rub their heads with them to acquire their 
virtue. 1 In Melanesia magic and worship are closely connected 
with sacred stones. The atone is not the vui (the spirit! nor is 
the vm in the stone, but there is a ‘ connexion.’ The stone is, 
as it were, the ‘outward part* or ‘ organ’ of the vui, and the 
owner of such a stone is its pnest.a These stones are kept in 
houses in order to bring mana to the inmates. There are 
special stones for promoting the growth of the crops and for 
bringing rain or sunshine. The stone is rubbed with food— e.p., 
coco-nut— to induce it to act. Food placed on a stone and 
then eaten gives mana to the eater. s 

Both shape and material are concerned in the 
prestige of sacred stones. 

The Australians are partial to a small round black stone, 
which is easily manipulated ; the medicme-man cures a disease 
by pretending to extract such a stone from the patient’s body.^ 
In some tribes every man carried a round black pebble of magic 
power, bulk; placing this in contact with anything coming 
from an enemy sent the magic force into his body, procuring 
his death or sickness.^ Rock-crystal, or quartz^ is a favourite 
material for these purposes.s Australian medioine-men used 
bits of rock-crystal for making rain, curing or causing disease, 
and poisoning water. To cure disease they would extract a 
piece of rock-crystal, alleging that a hostile sorcerer hod placed 
it in the patient’s body.7 To make rain the sorcerer breaks off 
a piece of rock-crystal and spits It towards the sky. 8 White 
quartz is used for this purpose in Queensland. The stones are 
fixed to a stick and placed at the bottom of a pool, while in 
some parts a quartz crystal is ground to powder, which is scat- 
tered over the women, who prebend that it is rain,® the liquid 
appearance of the crystal possibly suggesting its connexion with 
ram. The Wa-wamba of Oenbral Africa anoint a rain-stone and 
place it in water ; Mongolians use a bezoar stone.l® In the 
Banks’ Islands a round stone, called ‘sunstqne’ (vat loa), is 
decorated with radiating feathers and hung in a tree to pro- 
duce sunshme.il In New Guinea a ‘wind-stone’ is tapped with 
a stick to produce wind. If it were struck heavily, a hurricane 
would result. The people of Vancouver have a number of 
stones, each representing a particular wind, and the required 
wind is obtained by slightly moving the corresponding stone.l3 
Pebbles, being obviously suitable for counting (cf. caloulus), are 
naturally used as representatives of persons; m Scottish folk- 
ritual at Hallowe’en each member of a family is represented by 
a stone.i8 In Greece a black stone is placed on the head to pro- 
duce strength, and people carry atones on their heads \raile 
jumping over the bonfire.^* 

The use of crystals of quartz or other mineral 
for ‘seeing’ is world-wide, and needs no special 
illustration here (see art. Crystal-Gazing). Again 
there is to be noted the analogy between the 
crystal and the liquid stage. 

In the Middle Ages the term ‘bezoar’ covered 
mineral as well as animal concretions.^® One 
variety was the ‘ madstone,’ curative of madness 
and poisoning.^® The adder-stone was worn to cure 
whooping-cough, amber to ward off croup, the 
snake-stone to remove serpent’s poison, the load- 
stone to cure rheumatism, in recent Scottish 
custom. Precious stones particularly have in all 
ages commanded interest by their unique beauty 
of colour, sparkle, or pnoaphorescence. The 
Greeks wore * amethysts’ to prevent intoxication ; 

1 K. L. Parker, The Buahlayi Tribe, London, 1906, p. 86. 

2 R, H. Oodringtou, in cTAJ x. [1881] 276. 

8 lb, pp. 276, 278. 

4 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881jp. 69. 

5L. Fison and A. W. Howftt, Kumilaroi and Kimiai, 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 261 f. . , 

8 It is shown as a mystery to boys at initlauon (Fison and 
Howitt, p. 283). ^ r j 

7 E. J. Eyre, JEx^editions into Central Australia, Ijondon, 
1846, ii. 316, 889. 

8 A. L. P. Oameron, in JAl xiv. [1886] 862. 

9W. B. Roth, North-West-Central Queensland Aborigines, 
Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 167 ff. 

10 pb. i., The Magic Art, I 806. 

11 Ood^gton, JAI X. 278. 

12 GJS^, pb. L, The MagU Art, i 822. 

18 B, pb. vii*. Balder the Beautiful, i. 280. 
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agate was a panacea of disease ; the bloodstone 
checked bleeding,^ 

The lore of jewels is a subject in itself, but 
mainly built up of fanciful analogy rather than of 
genuine superstition. But the .Uayaks, among 
others, suggest the same elements of animism as 
have prevailed in the case of metals, when they 
regard a special form of diamond as ‘ the soul of 
diamonds. At the other end of the scale there is 
the modern English burglar who carries a lump of 
coal in his pocket as a charm, possibly a charm for 
invisibility.® 

The ceremonial use of flint implements for extra- 
ordinary purposes, while steel is used for ordinary, 
has been alluded to above. 

The fine jade of China has attracted to itself 
almost a special cult ; it is identified with the 
heavens, since all precious substances are from 
the sky. Like gold, ^ it possesses intense vital 
force, or yawy. Some jade is of a beautiful azure 
colour— a fact with whxcli its heavenly origin may 
be connected. Chinese folklore has stories of 
jade-wine flowing from mythical rocks of jade. 
Jade prolongs life, and even produces immortality.'* 
In folK-medicine it was used as a sovereign panacea, 
and administered as a decoction or ointment. 
Jade-water was procurable from streams flowing 
by jade rocks, or was made with powdered jade,® 
In accordance with the idea that death is a pro- 
tracted sleep, the Chinese place in the mouth of 
the dead objects possessing vital energy jyang) to 
facilitate revival and retard decomposition, such 
being jade, jasper, nephrite, and agate. Jade, the 
most precious mineral, being identified with the 
heavens, intensifies the souls, or s/ten, of those in 
contact with it; and the same was the case with 
gold, sometimes identified with jade.® 

‘ When the Sovereign faats, the jade which he swallows is 
procured by the Manager of the Jade Stores.* 

This would accelerate his intercourse with dis- 
embodied sJien, the object of his fast.*^ ^ There were 
many stories of a lummons variety of jade.® 

The discoveiy of salt® and its employment in 
food-preparation constitute an epoch as socially 
important as the discovery of metals. Neither has 
been achieved by the Australian natives; and 
many metal-using savages are still ignorant of 
salt. But its discovery generally comes early in 
culture, though long subsequent, in most cases, to 
the discovery of metal. Owing, perhaps, to its 
quasi-medicinal properties, as much as to its effect 
on food sbufis, sit has attracted an extraordinary 
amount of superstitious and religious attention. 
The bond, c.y., created in Arabic and other customs 
by eating salt together is in the highest degree 
sacred, and may deserve the name of ‘salt- 
communion.’ Very holy obligations were ‘cove- 
nants of salt.’^® Salt has analogies with blood and 
all ‘ strong foods ’ ; on another side it has analogies 
with ‘ strong ’ metals like iron. Primitive peoples 
ignorant of salt are supposed to correct its absence 
from their food by drinking fresh blood. 

Harmless superstitions about salt have lasted 
into modern civilization, owing to its having been 
a sort of symbol of food-communion and of the 
common meal. 

In raedisvaliam the salt separated the family from the re- 
tainers in hall.li In Leonardo's fresco of the Last Supper, 
Judas was to be recognized by the salt-cellar which he had 
overturned ; the detail is visible In the copy by his pupil, Marco 
d’ Oggiono, in the Brera Gallery. 


I Black, p. 176. 2 Brilijt, Met Animisme, p. 160. 

8 Black, p. 219. * De Groofe, i. 276, 272 f. 
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Salt lias been much used in sacrifice, indicating 
the analogy between sacred and ordinary meals, 
Mola salsa was ofiered by the Latins to the lares, 
and salt was sprinkled by Greeks and Latins on 
the head of the sacrificial animal. On the other 
hand, the Kabbi Chia, in the 3rd cent., stated that 
in all salt there is some portion of the salt and 
sulphur of Sodom, which blinds the person whose 
eyes it touches ^ We thus get the two poles 
usually found belonging to sacred substances, 
positive and negative, optimum and. pessimum. 

Salt has been widely nsed in protective and 
curative magic, and the association of ideas may 
he the same as is seen in the word * preserve.’ 

Lao and Siamese women after childbirth washed themselves 
dally with salt and water, salt being a protection against witoh- 
craf t.2 Moors carry salt in the dark to keep off ghosts, 3 and in 
Teutonic countries it is placed near infants to protect them.'^ 
In Morocco it is put in the wheat stack to guard it from znun, 
and is sprinkled on the hand-mill before grinding the corn.8 
British folk-custom has the charm of carrying salt withershins 
round a baby before taking it to be baptized. 

Salt is a cure for many sicknesses, and procures 
disenchantment.® Like blood and iron, it is a 
favourite medium for the oath ; in early Teutonic 
custom the swearer dipped his finger in salt, and 
then took the oath.’ 

As with other trades, sacredness has attached to 
salt-mining. 

In Laos salt-miners observe continence and other tabus. 8 in 
ancient Germany salt-working was a sacred business.^ The 

g eoples of Central America worshipped a ‘ goddess,* Huixtoci- 
uatJ, of salt, who was believed to have invented the pan- 
process. ^0 

Prohibitions against the use of salt are instruc- 
tive for the theory of tabu. Certain professions, 
and persons in certain states, are forbidden to use 
salt, as they are forbidden other critical sub- 
stances. 

Mourners may eat no salt among Hindus, Africans, and other 
peoples. Priests and medicine-men (as among the Egyptians, 
the Dards, and Central and B. Americans) may eat no salt 
throughout their lives.ii The salt-tabu of the Egyptian priest- 
hood is especially emphasized.!® When travelling, the Central 
Aitican might not me salt. If he did, and his wives were not 
behaving weU, the salt would act as ‘a corrosive poison. '13 
During the ceremonies of firstfruibs among the Yuchi Indians 
of OaJuorma continence and abstinence from salt are ordered,!^ 
as is also the case after a solemn communion with a god by the 
Huichol Indians.!B No salt may be used in cooking the flesh of 
the beast or any food at the Gilyak Bear Festival.!® Some 
Dayaks after taking heads may not eat^aalt, or touch iron, or 
have Interoourse with women. Baganda ifehermen have the 
same combined tabu.!'? In Indian ritual the young student, 
after being brought to his teacher, and the newly-married pair 
must abstain from salted food for three days.!® 

The following is a Ixuninous instance of the 
aetiology of the associations of salt. 

Among the Nyanja-speaking tribes of British Central Africa 
the g^rl at puberty is secluded and may eat no salt After the 
seclusion she is married. On the wedding-night she puts salt 
in the relish which she cooks, and this is set oat next morning 
for relatives to rub on themselves, though not if the husband is 
impotent,!® - 

On this and similar customs^ viz. that women at 
their periods may not put salt in food, lest husband 
and children contract a disease, Frazer says t 
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Abstinence from salt is somehow associated with the idea 
of chastity. ‘ Primitive man connects salt with the inter- 
course of the sexes and therefore forbids the use of that 
condiment in a variety of circumstances.’! 

A psychological analysis is assisted by the 
Babbinical theory of Mlayim, the mixture of 
things diffeiing in species or substance, and by 
the principle underlying the contrast between 
Apollo and Bionysns in Greek thought. Persons 
in a crisis must be chaste ; the keynote of chastity 
is avoidance of alien influence, of mixture. The 
Apolline ideal is static, that of Dionysus dynamic. 
The votaries of the latter god celebrated orgies 
with consumption of flesh, wine, and Mood. The 
principle of the orgy, whether alcoholic, cannibal, 
flesh-eating, or sexual, is distinctly dynamic— a 
stimulation of human energy to the utmost degree. 
Movement and change are among its character- 
istics ; and, in a humble way, salt, as producing 
chemical change, is in the list of dynamic vehicles. 
In connexion with sexual intercourse it is analogous 
to leaven ; there is some idea of the process of 
fermentation, so to say, about the sexual act, as 
well as the expenditure of vital energy in an ultra- 
dynamic process. 

Alum and sulphur^ are used, but in a far less 
degree, as magical substances. Alum is an 
Egyptian charm against the evil eye,® and both 
are employed in Morocco to protect ploughing 
oxen from the evil eye.** Cinnabar was used in 
Greek charms for producing invisibility.® 

The use of coloured ochres, chalk, pipeclay, 
gypsum, kaolin, and other earths for decorating 
the body on ceremonial occasions is very widely 
spread in the lower culture. Magical ideas natur- 
ally attach to bituminous deposits and such 
sources of rock-oil as are found in Western A^ia. 
Chinese folklore includes magical use of oil.® 

3 . In metaphor. — The metallic and mineral 
world has naturally developed a large literature of 
metaphor. Gold is in the OT a symbol of purity, 
of nobility, and of value, and * brass’ (=: bronze or 
copper) is used in the OT as a symbol of hardness.’ 
Iron connotes strength and severity — *a rod of 
iron,’ *a yoke of iron,’ ‘walls of iron,’ ‘an iron 
sinew.** A teacher of the law, said the Kabbis, 
must be as hard as iron. Being also breakable 
into pieces, it is a symbol of the T 6 rah with its 
numerous parts.® 

The symbolism of Dn 2 and 7 comparing the 
kingdoms of the world to metals was popular in 
mediseval literature. 

‘ Gold is Bakylon ; silver is Media ; copper is Greece ; iron is 
not mentioned either at the time of the First or of the Second 
Temple, ainoe it symbolises Edom (Rome), which had destroyed 
the Temple.* !0 The Iranians had a longer series of s^es— gold, 
silver, brass, copper, tin, steel, iron.!! 

Philo elaborated a metallic symbolism : gold is 
wisdom ; copper perception.’® The Sabians associ- 
ated each planet with a metal, of which the statues 
of the planetary god were made ; ’* and in Mithra- 
ism the soul passed through seven gates, each of a 
different metal — lead, tin, bronze, iron, alloy, 
silver, and gold— and each corresponding to a 
planet as well as to a psychic (quality. Hesiod’s 
famous metallic series of the ages of the world 
inspired a considerable literature. The first age, 
which was the best, was golden j that in which 
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we live is iroii,^ The principle behind this is 
aesthetic. 

In Italy Saturn and in Greece Cronus ‘.was believed to have 
been a king who reigned in heaven or on earth during the 
blissful Golden Age, when men passed their days like gods 
without toil or sorrow, when life was a long round of festivity, 
and death came like sleep, sudden but gentle, announced by 
none of his sad forerunners, the ailments and infirmities of 
age.* 2 

Litbraturb.— T o the authorities cited add R, Andree, Die 
MetaUe den Naturvolkemy Leipzig, 1884 ; O. Schrader, 
SprachvergUiohunff und UrgescTi,^^ Jena, 1907, ii. S-99 ; K. B. 
Hofmann, Das Blei bet den Volkem des A Zferiwms, Berlin, 
1885 ; V. Helm, Das do. 1901 ; R. Garbe, Die ind, 

Mineralien, Leipzig, 1882. A. E. CRAWLEY. 

METAMORPHOSIS. — I. Evidence for the 
belief. — Metamorphosis, transformation, or shape- 
shifting is a power universally believed in at low 
levels of culture. It survives at higher levels, 
especially among the masses, though it is also found 
in myths which are current among the educated or 
where popular belief tends to take the form of 
dogma, as when 17th cent, theologians accepted the 
werwolf superstition as a fact. The evidence for 
this universal belief is copious, and is found in 
myths, legends, and sagas, as well as in poetry from 
all lands ; in folk- tales, of which it is one of the com- 
monest themes or the most important incident, as, 
e.g., in the ‘Transformation Combat’ or the ‘True 
Bride’ cycle;® in existing folk-belief, whether 
among savages or the peasantry ; in the writings 
of modern travellers, explorers, and missionaries, as 
well as in older literature— E^ptian, Babylonian, 
Hindu, Greek, and Celtic. 

2. Varieties of metamorphosis. — Metamorphosis 
is asserted of every order of beings and even of in- 
animate things, {a) As far as men are concerned, 
where the belief is current all men do not neces- 
sarily claim the power of transformation, but any 
man will readily admit that others have this power. 
Hence we have beliefs in the existence of distant 
tribes or groups possessing the power of transfor- 
mation. Generally those who are credited with 
this power are medicine-men, shamans, sorcerers, 
w izards, and witches. To multiply instances is un- 
necessary ; suffice it to say that, wherever such a 
class of people is found, shape-shifting is always 
one of their magical powers. No European peasant 
believes that he can change his form, though his 
savage ancestors did so ; with him the belief sur- 
vives in his firmly-rooted opinion that every witch can 
do so (see Lycanthropy). Among certain peoples, 
however, every one is believed to have some con- 
nexion with an animal form. Thus among the 
nations of "W. Africa the hush-soul, one of the souls 
which each man possesses, exists in an animal ; in 
Indo-China one of the souls of a man has the power 
of appearing as a man or as a wer-animal. This 
aspect of the subject is fully discussed under 
Lyoakthropy. 

While metamorphosis into animal form is more 
general, that into tree, plant, or flower is also found 
here and there. Besides this, numerous myths and 
tales from all parts of the world explain the origin 
of some tree or plant by saying that it sprang from 
the body — the arm, leg, head, or blood of some 
human being. Similarly, men are sometimes held 
to have sprung from plants. Where a tree springs 
ihom a dead human being the identity of the two is 
obvious, and here the stories may he based on the 
fact that trees often do grow from the harrows of 
the dead. They are supposed to he tenanted by 
the dead man’s spirit or are identified with the man 
himself.^ 

The medicine-man or wizard has also the power 
of transfonuing others. He may supply them with 

1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 109-201. 

2 GBK pt. vi., JPAa Scapegoat^ p. 368. 

8 J, A. MacOuUooh. GFjpp. 159, 164 f. 

4 Jb, p. 116 ; G, Allen, Molution of the Idea of God, Loudon, 
1897, p. 1471 . } A Lang, Myth, JRiiml, <md Eeligion% L 1641, 
VOL. VIIL — 38 


magical means to change their form, hut more 
usually he himself casts a spell upon them and trans- 
forms them. This is usually done through malice 
— and no incident is commoner in folk-tales than 
this — hut it is sometimes meted out as a punish- 
ment, though transformation for this reason is 
generally the act of the gods. In such cases the 
transformation may he for a longer or shorter 
period, hut it is often of a permanent character. 

Instaucea are found at all levels of culture. Classical mytho- 
logy knew many such punishments for impiety. The incident 
enters also into Christian tradition, though it is derived from 
earlier sources. Thus Ohnst is represented as a tired traveller 
who is refused food or on whom a trick is played by a peasant 
or a Jew, and the result for them is the punishment of trans- 
formation to animal form. In many cases groups of megaliths 
are said to be human beings changed to stone tor some act of 
impiety— the idea perhaps originating in the belief that the 
stones embody ghosts of the dead buried beneath them.i Other 
instances of petrifaction, in some cases also for a punishment, 
are found in all mythologies — Australian, American Indian, 
Greek, Hebrew, etc. The idea of petrifaction may be connected 
with the fact that many rocks bear some resemblance to human 
form.2 In folk-tales the power of petrifying is usually in the 
hands of witch or wizard, and a touch with a wand, binding 
the victim with the witch’s hair, or the repeating of a spell 
suffices. Of. Medusa’s head. 

(6) The power of transformation on the part of 
men was reflected back upon the ^ods in all mytho- 
logies, from the lowest to the highest— Bushman, 
Australian, Polynesian, Peruvian, Celtic, Greek, 
Hindu, Egyptian, etc. There was no limit to the 
forms which they could take, animal or human, in 
order to serve their purposes — to escape danger, to 
benefit men, to carry on amours, and the like. As 
in Egypt, men looked forward to being able to 
assume any form in a future life, like the gods,® 
The gods, too, as has been seen, had the power of 
causing metamorphosis as a punishment to men. 

(c) Demons and supernatural beings of all kinds 
were also believed to have similar powers. The 
jinn of Arabia, the bhUts of India, the devils of 
early and mediaeval Christianity,^ the water-horses 
and other monstrous beings of popular belief, can 
assume any shape to carry out their ends. Often 
the form is that of an^ attractive girl or youth who 
lures away a human victim to destruction. Ghosts 
of the dead may appear as animals, or project 
themselves into animals temporarily, but there is a 
wide-spread belief in their more permanent assump- 
tion of animal forms (see Animals, vol. i. p, 493^. 

{d) Animals themselves are sometimes believed 
to he capable of self -transformation. This is true 
of the fox in Japan and China and of the tiger in 
Malaysia (see Lycanthropy), and the seal and 
similar animals are well known in folk-belief to 
have the power of changing into human shape. 

(e) Inanimate objects may also be changed into 
other forms by magical power. The best instance 
of this occurs in the Transformation Flight ^oup 
of Mdrcheni in which, e.o., a giti escaping witli her 
lover throws down small objects which become a 
forest, a mountain, or a lake, and impede the pro- 

S ress of the pursuer (see Mac(julloch, QFj p. 171 ff.). 

xamples of this are found not only in European 
and Asiatic folk-tales, but in Samoan, American 
Indian, and Basuto stories. 

3. Origin of the belief in metamorphosis.— An 
examination of the enormous mass of evidence for 
the belief in metamorphosis suggests that man’s 
idea of personality, or perhaps rather of the forms 
in which personali^ may lurk, is an exceedingly 
fluid one. There has everywhere been a stage of 
human thought when no clear distinction was 
drawn between man and the rest of the universe, 
between human and animal, between animate and 
1 A. J, BvanB, * Th^Bollright Stones and their Yolk-lore/ FL 
vi. [1896] 6 flf. 

2 L. J. B. B^rengsr-Mraud, sunrivanoes, Paris, 

1896, fl, 871 flE. ; l^oOuUoch, CF, p. 166 ; A. Lang, op. Oit i. 
161 fl. 

8 E. A- W. Budge, Egyptian Magidi, London, 1901, p, 230L 
4 L. F. A. Manry, M Magu, Paris, 1860, p. 103 ; of. 2 Co ill* 
and the Apocryphal Acts, passbn. 
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inanimate. In this stage of thought animate and 
inanimate axe equally Believed to he alive ; men, 
animals, and things have the same feelings ^d 
passions, or act and speak in the same manner. Or, 
when the idea of soul or spirit is attained, all are 
equally alive hy virtue of the possession of such 
a soul or spirit. Such beliefs m the underlying 
similarity of all things hindered men from having 
a clear notion of personality. It was not fixed and 
unalterable ; it might assume various forms. There 
was thus obtained a practical, working belief that 
men, animals, and spirits or gods, as well as inani- 
mate things, might assume some other form than 
their own from time to time. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to the savage if what he now sees as a man 
he sees immediately after as an animal or a hush. 
Where the idea of spirit or soul exists, and where it 
is thought that the spirit can leave its containing 
body, nothing is easier than to believe further that 
it can enter for a time into an animal or a tree. 
Other lines of thought also served to support the 
belief in the solidarity of men, animals, and things, 
and in metamorphosis. Totemism, with its asser- 
tion of the kinship of a human clan and an animal 
or plant species, has given rise to various myths 
which are rooted in this primitive stratum of 
thought, and in turn have served to deepen it. 
Thus it is sometimes thought that at first ‘all 
animals were as men,’ as the Algonqnins say,^ and 
only later took animal form. As the Hareskin 
Indians think, in the beginning men were animals 
and animals were men, but afterwards changed 
their rdles ; or, according to the Zunis, ail things 
were originally animals, but now men, trees, etc., 
are degenerate animals with souls which can leave 
their bodies.® Again, men were once animals 
who became men — a common Polynesian belief.® 
Where a clan of one totem dislike the animal 
which is the totem of another distant clan, they 
may come to regard the men of that clan as possessed 
of its nature and liable to assume its form. In all 
such cases, whether totemistic in origin or not, it 
is easy to see that men and animals might he sup- 
posed to revert temporarily to the other forms 
which once were theirs. 

It is also possible that an analog between the 
habits of certain animals and those of human beings, 
in life or after death, may have aided the belief in 
metamorphosis. Thus, where ghosts of men axe 
believed to return to the house in which they lived 
and which is also the haunt of such animals as 
snakes or rats, it is easy to imagine that these 
are forms of the dead man. This is the case in 
Zululand with the snake. Hight-roaming animals 
like the cat, tiger^ or wolf might be identified, as 
they were, with witches, who also roamed in dark- 
ness. 

Hallucination might he a potent factor in aiding 
the belief. Savages have often declared that they 
have witnessed such a change of shape. The pre- 
conceived idea suggested the hallucination, and it 
in turn gave support to the belief. Or persons to 
whom diugs had been administered might have 
hallucinations of themselves as animals, in das- 
sical and medieeval instances (see LyoAOTHkoPY, 
§ 2), Madness, again, has also had its part to 
play. Its victims, especially wher6 the belief in 
metamorphosis prevails, often imitate the cries, 
ihotaonS, and actions of animals, and this coidd 
only serve to establish the belief more securely. 
The wer-wolf superstition was largely moulded but 
of such cases of mania (see LYCAlTTHROPr, § 3). 

1 0. G, Iceland, Algon^in Legends of New Unglandy London, 
1884» p» 109. 

sjE. Pehfcofc, TradiH(n\s indxennee du Canada nord-att«st. 
Paris, 1886, p. mi ; F. H. Ousbing, ZxjLfii SoUe^Talee, New 
York, 1901, mfcyod. p. ix. 

8 G. Turner, Namoa a Htmdred Years Ago. London, 1884. 
pp. 296, 830. ’ 


The custom of dressing in an animal skin at sacred 
dances, or before a bear-hunt, or of wearing animal- 
masks in war, would also aid the belief in meta- 
morphosis. The frenzy of the dance would suggest 
self-transformation to the dancer, while the on- 
lookers or the enemy would imagine that they saw 
human animals. There is no doubt also that 
meclieinemien have often strengthened the belief 
by exploiting it— c.^., dressing as an animal, imi- 
tating its howls and its actions,^ 

In practice the belief in the power of metamorphosis of men 
is generally limited to the medicine-man, sorcerer, etc., who 
transforms his victims visually by a spell, talisman, or potion. 
Self-transformation is caused in many ways, most of them magi- 
cal. Sometimes, however, it is the result of a divine, super- 
natural, or demoniac gift. 

See, for a further discussion and examples, the 
art. Lyoanthhofy ; cf. also Transmigration. 

Lttbratueb.— A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion^, London, 
1899, i. list., 150 f. , J. A. MacCulloch, OF, do. 1905, oh, vi., 

* Transformation'; E. B. Tylor, do. 1903, passim. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

METAPHYSICS. — It is not easy to give a 
quite satisfactory definition of metaphysics. The 
name throws no real light upon its nature, having 
referred originally merely to the order of some 
Aristotelian treatises ; hut it suggests that the 
subject is concerned with topics that can be 
properly dealt with only after the more special 
sciences (which may be taken to include the vital 
sciences as well as the more purely physical ones) 
have been discussed. For the purpose of this 
sketch, it may suffice to state that the subject of 
metaphysics is the most fundamental problems of 
knowledge and reality. It will be convenient to 
divide the treatment of it into three parts : (1) the 
general nature of knowledge, (2) the conception of 
pality and its chief applications, and (3) the bear- 
ings of metaphysics on other subjects, especially 
ethics and religion. 

I. Knowledge. — The first thing that has to be 
noticed about knowledge is the ambiguity of the 
term. It is here employed in a very wide sense ; 
hut it is very commonly understood in a narrower 
one. Thus, knowledge is frequently distinguished 
from those modes of apprehension which are called 
sensation, perception, and imagination. It is thus 
confined to those modes of apprehension which 
involve definite thought or conception. Again, it 
is common, especially since the time of Kant, to 
contrast knowledge with belief. It is now custom- 
ary to use the term ^ cognition* to include all these 
modes of apprehension ; and it is in this extended 
sense that the term is here employed. But even 
cognition is generally distinguished by recent 
psychologists from other modes of consciousness, 
which are called feeling, or attection, and willing, 
or conation. There are valid grounds for these 
distinctions, but it is important to remember that, 
so far as we are directly aware of these distinguish- 
able aspects of our consciousness, they are, in the 
widest sense of the word, known or cognized. We 
apprehend pleasantness and unpleasantness and 
the fact of striving just as truly as we apprehend 
sounds or colours, trees ox stars, triangles or 
systems of philosophy. There are, howeyer, some 
differences m our ways of knowing which it is 
Very necessary to bear in mind. The most funda- 
mental axe those that have been expressed by the 
terms * simple apprehension and judgment,’ ‘im- 
mediacy ana mediacy,’ ‘ acquaintance and descrip- 
tion,’ ‘ enjoyment and donteinplation,* * experienc- 
ing and expeiienced.’ ® It may be well to take 
the last of these fii'st. Whenever there is know- 
ledge of any kind, there is some one who knows 

1 See M. Bobrizhoffer, Account of the Ahiyones^ London, 1822, 
ii. 77 ; R. M Dorman, Th^ Origin of Primitive Superstitions, 
Philadelphia, 1881, p, 248 ; cL Ltoanthiiopy', § 3. 

2 These are the antitheses that are specially emphasized by 
G. F. Stout, W. Hamilton, B. Bussell, S. Alexander, and 0. 
Lloyd Morgan respeptively. 
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and something that is known. Knowledge does 
not exist in mcuot hut at some particular centre ; 
and that centre is not primarily aware of itself, 
but of some particular object, w henever any one 
reflects upon his knowledge, however, he at once 
becomes aware of this double aspect : he realizes 
not only that something is apprehended, but that 
he apprehends it. What exactly he is, and what 
the something is that he apprehends, are matters 
for further consideration j but the general fact can 
hardly be disputed. Now, when any one reflects 
further upon his knowledge, and especially when 
by intercourse with his fellowmen he is able to 
compare his own knowledge with that of others, 
he very soon comes to realize that some of the i 
things that he apprehends are more closely con- 
nected with his particular way of apprehending | 
them than others are. He finds that some things 
are cognized by others in substantially the same i 
way in which they are cognized by him. To this 
class belong especially facts relating to number, 
to spatial and temporal order, to the forma of 
objects in space and time, and to the general con- 
ditions under which such objects occur. Such 
things come to be regarded as being in a special 
sense objective, i.e. as being independent of the ^ 
particular nature of the being by whom they are 
apprehended. Some other things are more open 
to doubt in this respect. There is not the same 
amount of agreement about colours as there is ■ 
about forms ; and there is still more difference of 
opinion with regard to the extent to which beauty I 
and ugliness, agreeableness and disagreeableness, 
are to be ascribed to particular objects that we i 
apprehend. Thus we are led to distinguish some , 
of the things that we know as not specially belong- | 
ing to ourselves, but being simply objects that we 
contemplate ; and others as being more peculiarly j 
our own, things that we have or enjoy, things that 
are not merely experienced, but that are bound up j 
with our attitude as experiencing. The things 
that appear to he most emphatically in the latter , 
class are such characteristics as pleasantness and ' 
unpleasantness, beauty and ugliness, emotional 
experiences, values ; but the division between 
these and such experiences as those of taste, smell, 
colour, etc., is not a very sharp one. Hence, 
instead of placing objects in one or other of these 
divisions, we may be led rather to recognize a 
subjective and an objective aspect in all modes of 
apprehension.^ 

Once this important distinction has been duly 
recognized, the next that claims our attention 
is that between immediate and mediate appre- 
hension. Some things are known to us in a q^uite 
direct way, and cannot be doubted. When any 
one has an experience of pain, he may be very un- 
certain with regard to its source and even with 
regard to the part of his organism to which it is to 
be referred ; and he may even have some difficulty 
in distinguishing clearly between the pain that he 
is experiencing and some other fact that he is 
experiencing or that he has experienced j but he 
cannot really doubt that he is having this experi- 
ence, whatever he may be, and however the object 
of his experience is to he described or interpreted. 
Every man is in some degree * a man of sorrows 

1 The lack of words to distinguish properly between the 
subjective and the objective aspects of cognition bas been a 
great source of confusion. Sensation, e.ff., has had to do duty 
both for sensing and for what is sensed *, and it is only very 
recently that it has been common to distinguish between per- 
ception and percept, conception and concept. Even now we 
do not readily grasp what Goethe meant when he said that all 
the thinking in the world (subjective activity) may not bdng us 
to thought (the apprehension of an objective concept), it is 
lai^elyme failure to realize this distinction that makes it so 
difficult for most people to understand such an ♦Idealism' as 
that of Plato or Hegel, in which ‘ ideas,’ or ‘ thoughts,’ mean 
certain objective forms, orders, or universals. The ‘New 
Realism ’ has greatly helped to make this distinction clearer. 


and acquainted with grief/ and he cannot have 
any doubt about the grief with which he is 
acquainted, though he may be quite unable to 
analyze or describe it, or to explain how it has 
arisen. As soon as we begin to analyze, to describe, 
or to explain, we enter into the region within which 
doubt is possible. Even the naming of an experi- 
ence may involve some error for to name it 
implies that we class it along with some other ex- 
periences, and we may he wrong in supposing that 
it is essentially the same or similar. It may be 
that what I call my grief should he more projierly 
characterized as simple unpleasantness or as resent- 
ment^ or remorse ; and, when I think that I am 
grieving over my neighbour’s misfortunes, I may 
in reality be considering rather the way in which 
they aflect myself. Knowledge ceases to be im- 
mediate as soon as it ceases to be the simple appre- 
hension of something and becomes, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, a judgment about something. Here also, 
however, we have to recognize differences of degree. 
Though we may conceivably be in error in think- 
ing that ^rief is the right name for what we are 
experiencing, yet, if we are really * acquainted 
with grief,’ we can hardly be mistaken in thinking 
that what we are experiencing is of the same 
general kind as what we have experienced before. 
But we may easily pass to something that we can- 
not so immediately Know. When Lady Constance 
says, ‘ Grief fills the place up of my absent child,’ 
we are not likely to be ignorant of what she means 
by grief, and we can partly apprehend what the 
rest of her statement means ; but, if we have never 
had any similar experience, our apprehension has 
very little immediacy. We may even be inclined 
to doubt whether it has any real meaning at all. 
It is a description of something that might be 
apprehended, hut with which we do not happen to 
he acquainted. 

Now, the various theories of knowledge turn 
largely on the distinction between what is im-* 
mediate and what is mediate, and between what is 
subjective and what is objective. One theory of 
knowledge which, in different forms, has played a 
very conspicuous part in the history of philosophy 
is to the effect that we have no immediate know- 
ledge of anything hut what is essentially subjective. 
One of the most extreme forms of tnis theory is 
found in the doctrine of Descartes, that the only 
thing of which we are immediately certain is the 
existence of the self as a conscious or thinking 
being. What he really brings out, however, is 
rather that everything of which we are immediately 
conscious certainly exists as something appre- 
hended. What thus certainly exists is a complex, 
including certain objects that are apprehended 
and the fact of their apprehension. But Descartes 
considered that the objects thus apprehended might 
he properly described as being * in the mind,’ and 
that the individual mind should be regarded as a 
persistent thing within which such objects are 
contained ; and he called the objects * ideas.’ He 
was thus led to think that the individual mind 
exists both as something known, as an 4dea/ 
and as something that persists in a way that 
is independent of its being immediately known, 
whereas the other objects that ai‘e known are 
known only as having what he calls ‘ objective 
reality/ ie. the kind of reality which consists 
simply in their being immediately known. But 
he recognized that some' of these other objects 
carry with them the suggestaou of a more complete 
reality than that which belongs to them in the 
simple fact of their immediate apprehension ; and 
i he sought, by various arguments, to give grounds 

i The difficult subject of error, its nature and conditioJ^ 
cannot be here discussed. But see the references given at tbs 
end of this article. 
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to justify tlie belief in this more complete kind of 
reality. In doing this, he founded the doctrine 
which has been referred to as that of * representative 
ideas,’ which had a great influence on subsequent 
speculation. According to this doctidne, the 
individual mind may be compared to a picture- 
gallery, the pictures being ‘ideas.’ One of the 
pictures is the picture of itself, and that must be 
supposed to have been always in it. Some others, 
such as that of C^od, must also be supposed to have 
been always there. Some may be supposed to 
have been painted by itself. Some are daubs of 
no particular sigmflcanee. But there are some 
that appear to be portraits ; and these may be 
supposea to be the portraits of other beings out- 
side the mind, and to have been, as it were, 
handed in by them. This is, no doubt, a some- 
what crude way of stating it ; but it appears to be 
substantially what Descartes sought to maintain ; 
and, with some modifications, it reappears in the 
writings of several other philosophers. Berkeley 
dealt it a severe blow by contending that, if we 
see pictures only in a gallery, we have no ground 
for supposing that they ever exist in any other 
way than in a gallery j and Hume improved on 
this by arguing that, if we see only the pictures, 
the gallery is an unwarranted supposition. The 
metaphor that he uses is that of actors on a stage. 
We see the actois only, and have no reason to 
suppose that there is a stage. This reduced the 
whole doctrine almost to an absurdity ; and the 
conception of ‘ representative ideas ’ was denounced 
with considerable force by Thomas Reid. "What 
he had to put in its place, however, was nob very 
clear. Kant took a more fruitful line by urging 
that we cannot without absurdity regard our know- 
ledge as being confined to what is immediately 
apprehended by us at any time. We have to recog- 
nize certain fundamental orders, such as those of 
space, time, and causation, which carry us beyond 
our immediate data and inevitably si^gest a cohe- 
rent system of connexions. In his ‘ Refutation of 
Idealism’ he urges, against Descartes and Berkeley, 
that the recognition of such a coherent order is 
more directly involved in the apprehension of 
objects distinct from the self than in the appre- 
hension of the subject ; and that our knowledge of 
the persistent reality of the self must, consequently, 
be regarded as derivative. He contends, however, 
that the order that we are bound to recognize in 
the objects which we apprehend is an order that 
can never be completely systematized, and must, 
consequently, be treated as ‘phenomenal’ and 
distinguished from the real order, which may he 
supj)osed to belong to ‘ things in themselves,’ and 
which we are lea to postulate chiefly on moral 
grounds. But Kant’s doctrine carried conviction 
at least with regard to the necessity of recognizing 
that some kind of reality belongs to the more 
mediate forms of apprehension as well as to those 
that are more immediate. When the significance 
of this is fully realized, it leads to the doctrine 
that may be characterized as that of ‘epistemo- 
logical realism,’ ic. the doctrine that everything 
that we in any way cognize has a kind of reality 
which w not simply to be identified with the fact 
that it is immediately apprehended at a particular 
moment. 

The acceptance of a doctrine of this kind gives a 
new interest to the study^ of the objects of cogni- 
tion. So long as these objects are regarded merely 
as a now of presentations, the interest in them 
tends to be almost purely psychological-— it is 
ajreoted simply to the way in which they come to 
^ ,hy the individual consciousness. 

When they are regarded as things possessing 
permanent characteristics and permanent orders 
of their own, they become the subject-matter of 


an independent study, and may almost be said to 
have given rise to a new science. This is the 
science that has been called by Meinong Gegen- 
standstheorie. It is the attempt to distinguish 
and arrange the different kinds of objects that we 
apprehend. It is obvious that there is a very 
great variety of such objects, when this term is 
understood in its most comprehensive sense. We 
apprehend, e.g^^ a great variety of sense-data — 
sounds, colours, pains, strains, and so forth ; we 
apprehend a great variety of percepts— stones, 
plants, animals, etc . ; we apprehend orders, such 
as those of time and space, intensive and qualita- 
tive differences, causal dependence, etc. ; we appre- 
hend hypotheses, valuations, distinctions of beauty 
and ugliness, good and evil, etc. The study of 
these corresponds to some extent to the doctrine 
of categories ; but, when it is approached from 
this point of view, it becomes very much more 
comprehensive than any of the lists of categories 
that are commonly set forth ; and, in fact, it has a 
rather different aim from that implied in any of 
these lists. The problems raised by any such 
attempt to distinguish and arrange the various 
types of objects are evidently of a fundamental 
character, and seem, therefore, to belong properly 
to the subject-matter of metaphysics. It is 
possible, however, to discuss some of them to a 
considerable extent without any definite attempt 
at a systematic metaphysical construction. This 
brief indication of the general nature of these 
problems must suffice here. 

2, Reality.— The study of the theory of know- 
ledge and Gegenstandstheorie leads to the recogni- 
tion that, in one sense at least, there is no meaning 
in the antithesis between the real and the unreal. 
As Parmenides and Plato urged, pure non-being is 
not to be thought or spoken of. But there is still 
a sense in which the things that we apprehend may 
be said to be more or less real. Sometimes our 
apprehension of things is very incomplete; and, 
wmen we ^ain a fuller apprehension of them, we 
may be said to know them more truly. Again, 
the things that we know are in many cases parts 
of larger wholes ; and, so long as we do not appre- 
hend the wholes of which they are parts, we cannot 
be said to have a full apprehension even of the 
part^. This is at least the case when they are 
parts of an organic unity. We could not be said 
to know much about the brain if we did not under- 
stand the function which it fulfils in the life of the 
organism. Onr apprehension of the part, in such 
a case, is not the apprehension of what is unreal ; 
but it may be said to be less real when it is thus 
apprehenaed than it is when its relations to the 
whole are understood. And, if the universe is an 
organic whole, this distinction will awly to the 
apprehension of all the objects in it. Hence there 
may still be a sense in which it is legitimate to 
speak of an antithesis between appearance and 
reality, or of different degrees of reality, though 
both these expressions are open to some objection. 
Now, in apprehending and arranging the various 
objects of our cognition, we are at least trying to 
regard them as forming a complete cosmos, such 
that every object has a definite place in the total 
order; and constructive metaphysics, as distin- 
guished from Qegmstandstheorie^ tries to find the 
way in which the objects of onr experience can be 
so regarded. Here we are met at the outset by 
various forms of scepticism. Such a scepticism as 
that of Hume, no doubt, is effectively removed by 
a more thorough doctrine of knowledge, such as 
that of Kant. But even Kant ends with the view 
thatotr knowledge is only of appearance, and that 
we can never hope to apprehend things as they are 
in themselves ; and sucn an agnosticism is defended, 
in different ways, by a considerable number of 
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philosophical writers. If it is strictly pressed, it 
means that we have to he content with the theory 
of knowledge, supplemented hy Gegenstandstheorie, 
The doctrine of the newer Realists, of whom 
Meinong is one of the ablest representatives, tends 
in this direction, though the supporters of it vary 
considerably in their applications. In the case of 
Kant himself, the attitude is modified by the two 
circumstances that, on the one hand, he had not 
fully reached the point of view of QegenstandS’ 
theories not having completely freed himself from 
the subjectivism of Hume, while, on the other 
hand, he recognized that, though we cannot know 
anything about things as forming a real cosmos, 
we are justified in entertaining certain beliefs with 
regard to such reality, chiefly on moral grounds. 
This view of belief, as contrasted with knowledge, 
has been developed by the Pragmatists, who main- 
tain that the ultimate ground of belief is not know- 
ledge, but rather practical need. In general, the 
Pragmatists hold, further, that there is no real 
need to think of the world as a complete cosmos ; 
but this is not an essential part of the Pragmatists’ 
point of view. Bergson, again, while agreeing 
with the Pragmatists that our purely intellectu^ 
beliefs are based on practical needs, thinks that it 
is possible to reach a more perfect knowledge by 
means of intuition— -a view which to some extent 
connects him with such earlier philosophers as 
Plotinus and Schelling. All these ways of think- 
ing, and perhaps some others as well, tend to dis- 
credit the attempt to form a constructive doctrine 
of the objects of knowledge as constituting a cosmos. 
Yet the attempt continues to be made ; and Kant 
at least recognized that, however futile it may be,^ 
it is hardly possible for the human intelligence to 
refrain from trying it, when the scientific interest 
has been fully developed in it. All that can be 
done here, however, is to indicate some of the chief 
ways in which this attempt has been made. 

The earliest attempt at a constructive theory of 
the cosmos, and certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable, is that which is set forth in 
the Upanisads, The difficulties of the. subject, 
especially at so early a stage of human thought, 
prevent it from being dealt with in a perfectly 
lucid way j and it relies, in conseq[uence, partly on 
poetic metaphor and partly on vague paradox ; but 
the doctrine that the cosmos is to be conceived as 
an unchanging spiritual unity, manifesting itself, 
especially in human life, in a process of slow de- 
velopment, appears to be definitely indicated ; and 
this view, showing itself most clearly in the con- 
ception of a long series of successive embodiments,® 
gained a firm hold on Eastern thought. It is a 
view to which Western thought also has recurred 
from time to time j but in general Western thought 
starts rather from the multiplicity of existing 
things, and makes only very tentative ejfforts to 
apprehend the central unity. Among the Greeks 
the earliest attempts to frame a theory of the 
unity of the cosmos took the form of a somewhat 
crude hylozoism, such as that of Thales. Pytha- 
goras is supposed to have introduced conceptions 
more akin to those of the East ; but, if so, they 
became gradually modified among his followers 
through the influence of the more materialistic 

r Kant’s view of its futility is mainly based on the difficulties 
which he brings out in his ‘ antinomies.’ The solution of these 
is one of the main problems of constructive metaphysics ; but 
this subject is too large and difficult to he discussed here. 
Hegel’s dialectic is the most elaborate attempt to deal with 
such difficulties. Attempts have alsp been made by H. Bergson, 
B. Bussell, and others. 

2 The philosophical conception of the continuity of spiritual 
fife ought, no doubt, to he distinguished from the cruder forms 
of the doctrine of reincarnation ; but this is a subject that can 
only be hinted at here. The hearings of modern philosopi^ on 
this subject are best brought out by J. M. E. McTaggart, 
Dogmas of Bdigion. London, 1906, and B. Bosanquet, The 
Value and De&iiny cj the Individual 


ways of thinking that were current around them, 
and eventually through the growing interest in 
mathematical conceptions. In the end their specu- 
lative doctrines seem to have been largely lost in 
a barren formalism and a rather fantastic play 
with numerical analogies. The early representa- 
tives of the Eleatic school were perhaps more faith- 
ful to the conception of the unity of the cosmos ; 
but in the poem of Parmenides it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish what is to be taken literally from what 
is only metaphor. He sometimes seems to deny 
altogether the reality of multiplicity and change ; 
but perhaps he meant only that the cosmos as a 
whole has to he thought of as one and unchanging, 
though change and multiplicity are contained 
within it. In any case, a view of this kind would 
have been very difficult to set forth clearly with 
such technical language as he had at his disposal ; 
and it is probable that his views were not well 
understood by his followers. Anaxagoras recog- 
nized very definitely the essential unity of the 
cosmos and connected it with mind or reason ; but 
he does not draw any clear distinction between 
mind and matter, and, in attempting to contrast 
the order that is brought about by mind with a 
pre-existing disorder, he makes use of an antithesis 
which is as difficult to Justify as that between the 
real and the unreal.^ It is with bhe philosophy of 
Plato that we first come upon a really coherent 
attempt to set forth a conception of the cosmos ; 
and, in many respects, it may be doubted whether 
that attempt has ever been surpassed. His main 
conception is that of the Good as the principle of 
order ; and he combines this with the recognition 
of a number of subordinate principles, all regarded 
as universal types in accordance with which the 
particular objects of our experience are formed. 
This view was made in some respects clearer by 
the Aristotelian conception of a hierarchy of forms 
leading up to the perfect intelligeuce i hut, on the 
whole, Aristotle’s main interest lay rather in the 
establishment of special sciences on the basis of 
this conception of fundamental forms. Plotinus, 
at a considerably later time, working largely under 
the influence of Oriental sources, but nelped by 
the Platonic doctrines, succeeded more fully than 
any one else in ancient times in arriving at a con- 
ception of a cosmic system unfolding itself by a 
process from unity to multiplicity and returning 
into unity again ; but his views are difficult to dis- 
entangle, and he tends at times to appeal to a 
mystical intuition rather than to a clearly reasoned 
doctrine. 

In more modern times the system of Spinoza is 
the first attempt at a thorough constructive theory 
of the cosmos. In his emphasis on the unity of 
the whole he recalls Parmenides. The fact that 
Parmenides described it as finite, while Spinoza 
insisted on its infinity, is perhaps a somewhat super- 
ficial diflerence ; for they probably understood the 
term ‘infinity’ in different senses. More signifi- 
cant is Spinoza’s antithesis, derived from the Car- 
tesian philosophy, between tlie unity of the spatial 
world and that of the world of thought, and his 
attempt to represent these two forms of unity as 
essentially identical. This results in a quasi- 
mathematical conception of the universe, and 
makes it appear as what James describes as a 
‘ block universe.’ Leibniz endeavoured to remove 
tbis defect by bis conception of monads, which has 
served as the basis for subsequent theories of 
spiritualistic Pluralism. Yet he combines the 
conception of the complete independence of the 
mon^s with the recognition that the;^ are parts 
of a world-order, the nature of which is defimtely 

1 The meanidglessnttfs ol any ooaception of pure ohao 0 or 
dteouderr ap with whihh Anaxagoius appcara to start, 
is well brought out in Bergson’s Creative Mvomtiotit Eng. tr., 
London, 1911. 
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determined, and which is selected as the best from 
an infinite number of possible world-orders. How 
possibility is to be distinguished from actuality is 
one of the most difficult problems that are raised 
by his philosophy ; ^ but, on the whole, it must be 
confessed that Ills philosophy in general, notwith- 
standing its great ingenuity, is much more remark- 
able for the number of problems that it suggests 
than for the convincing character of the solutions 
that are proposed. His attempt was followed by 
a great deal of critical work, especially that done 
by Hume and Kant; and the constructions that 
followed upon this critical work are deserving of 
more careful attention. 

The most important is that of Hegel, and it is 
also one of the most difficult to interpret. What 
can be said with confidence is that, by means of a 
more definite interpretation of the Platonic dia- 
lectic, he made a very thoroughgoing attempt to 
arrange all the fundamental concepts involved in 
thinking about the world in a definite order from 
the simplest to the most complex. By this means 
he sought to show that a certain conception of 
spiritual unity is the most comprehensive of all 
conceptions, and the only one by means of which 
a coherent view of the universe can be obtained. 
He then proceeds to interpret the non-human 
world (‘nature’) and the world of human life 
{ ‘ spirit ’) as an order of gi-owth through which 
the spiritual significance of the whole is gradually 
unfolded. It is generally recognized that a con- 
siderable part of the working out of his dialectic 
carries conviction, but that there are several places 
in which the movement is difficult to follow. The 
treatment of human life is generally recognized 
as being highly instructive, while the interpreta- 
tion of ‘nature’ is much more open to criticism. 
Ho subsequent writer, however, has succeeded in 
making substantial improvement on the general 
view of the cosmos that Hegel has presented. 
Most of those who have made attempts at de- 
finitely constructive work are chiefly distinguished 
from Hegel by the more tentative character of 
their doctrine. They seem to provide, at most, 
only the disjecta membra of a more complete 
system. Some of them may also be criticized on 
the ground that they rest on a subjective concep- 
tion of knowledge, in a few oases approximating 
even to the point of view of Berkeley. But into 
the details ot their work we cannot here enter. 

It may seem disappointing, after so many 
centuries of more or less continuous philosophic 
endeavour, that it should not be possime to refer 
more definitely to results that are generally ac- 
cepted as conclusive. But it is haxffiy surprising 
that the interpretation of the whole should present 
more difficulty than that of some speoiaT parts. 
It is probably necessary that we should have a 
fairly thorough appreciation of the kinds of order 
that are contained in the parts before we can have 
any definite conception of the order that is involved 
in the whole. By the help of mathematics we are 
getting a more and more thorough insight into the 
relations that are involved in the orders of number 
and space. The Platonic conception of Gbod has 
been made more definite by modem discussions of 
orders of valuation. Physical science is helping us 
to, interpret the causal order with more and more 
definlten^s. Such dialectical discussions as those 
of Bradley, and such attempts to determine the 
various lands of objects as those that are made by 

1 Ho shftrp (jisUnottou can be drawn between the possible and 
the actaiat To say that anything is possible is to say thkt it 
would be and what woiold be depends entirely bn the 
Htru<^re of the actual. In general, things are saad to bo 
possible in philosophy when they are not inconsistent with the 
structure of some special order (s.p., time or space), though 
they may be inconsistent with the struoture of the cosmos. 
An action, s.p,, is possible when It would happen if some one 
chose to do it. This Is well brought out in a. E. Moore^a TOios, 


Meinong, may be expected to throw fresh light on 
the most fundamental concepts, and thus supply 
new instruments for the reinterpretation of the 
whole. But probably our interpretation must 
always remain, to some extent, tentative. 

3. Bearings of metaphysics on other subjects.— 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
value of metaphysical speculation is to be measured 
exclusively by its success in providing us with a 
coherent doctrine of the cosmos. Any one who 
thinks seriously about the ultimate problems of 
knowledge and reality is almost bound to make 
some attempt to think about the universe as a 
whole ; but the discussion of the special problems 
may be treated as an end in itself, and the value 
of such discussion is to be found largely in the 
light that it throws on other subjects that are 
commonly and conveniently regarded as distinct. 
The debt of the special sciences to metaphysical 
discussion could not easily be over-estimated. 
Almost all the special sciences, especially those 
that are concerned with human affairs, were first 
established on a firm foundation by Aristotle, who 
used in their establishment his fundamental con- 
ceptions of form and matter, potentiality and 
actuality, together with his general doctrine of 
categories and causes. The atomic theory was 
mainly due to Leucippus and Democritus, working 
on the foundations that had been laid by the 
Eleatics. Mathematics, physics, and astronomy 
owed much to the Pythagoreans and, in later 
times, to the metaphysical analyses of Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Kant. Some of the most important 
ideas of modern biology were anticipated by the 
early hylozoists ; and, in many other ways, the 
foundations of almost every department of know- 
ledge and action can be traced to metaphysical 
analysis. This tends to be forgotten owin^ to the 
fact that, once the results of such analysis have 
been well established, they are incorporated in the 
body of the special sciences and arts and habits of 
life, and the work of clearing up the fundamental 
principles is largely ignored ; just as, in our more 
ordinary life, we are sometimes apt to forget the 
labours of those by whom the means of living are 
provided. Hence it may be worth while to make 
some reference here to the fundamental concep- 
tions that seem to be involved in several of the 
most important subjects. 

{a) Psychology . — The fundamental aim of psy- 
chology appears to be that of studying the growth 
of cognition in the individual mind. It may seem 
strange to say this in view of some recent attempts 
to produce a ‘ psychology without cognition,’ which 
does not appear to differ very markedly from other 
forms of psychology. But in general the roots of 
any subject, like those of a plant, may often with 
advantage be kept out of view. We may have 
‘psychology without a soul,’ because we can take 
the soul for granted j and it is certainly not the 
business of psyoholo^ to consider the soul except 
as cognizing or cognized. We may even have 
* psychology without cognition,’ just because it is 
entirely concerned with that, and consequently 
need not single it out as one of the special things 
with which it has to deal. So we may study wealth 
without welfare, though apart from welfare wealth 
would have no meaning. Naturally, in studying 
psychology, it is the modes of apprehension, 
rather than the fact of apprehension, that chiefly 
call for attention. But, whether we are consider- 
ing sense-data or objects perception or feeling 
ox desire or emotion or attention or thought or will, 
the primary question for psychology is, w hat is it 
that we apprehend? That there are very many 
inodes ot apprehension seems clear, but they are 
all forms of cognition. The recognition of this 
ought to guard us against any attempt to divide 
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up our conscious life into separate faculties,^ though 
it leaves us free to recognize many distinctions and 
many stages of growth. Hence psychology is best 
studied genetically ; ^ but it is important to guard 
against the misconception that, in studying^ the 
order of growth in our cognition, we are either 
explainmg cognition itself or accounting for its 
special modes ^ or giving an account of the genesis 
of the objects that are cognized. The order of the 

g rowth of cognition is one thing; other things 
ave orders or their own. These (are perhaps the 
chief ways in which the consideration of the funda- 
mental problem of psychology may help to guard 
us against misconceptions in its study. 

(6) Logic , — The fundamental conception of logic 
appears to be that of implication. It sets itself to 
consider the conditions nnder which one hit of 
knowledge may be taken to imply another. In 
order to discover this, it is necessary to determine 
the precise significance of the knowledge from 
which we start. Hence the importance of defini- 
tion and of what are called the * laws of thought,’ 
the aim of which is to ensure fixity of meaning. 
Obviously, if A fluctuated in meaning, its implica- 
tions could not be determined. Pormal logic is 
concerned simply with the attempt to tie down 
meanings and to discover what they^ imply. In 
more concrete forms of logic the doctrine of causa- 
tion is the chief instrument for the discovery of 
implications. Hume did much to clear up the 
general signification of causation by doing away 
with the obscure conception of efficiency and sub- 
stituting that of a definite order of sequence. 
Kant urged that the sequence is essentially logical 
rather than temporal, and that the general prin- 
ciple of implication— if A, then B — ^has to be ac- 
cepted as expressing a necessary order among 
phenomena. More recent discussions have given 
still more definiteness to the conception.® The 
dialectic of Hegel is another way in which implica- 
tions can be brought out. According to this, 
every conception implies its opposite. The value 
of these methods cannot be discussed here i but it 
seems clear that the general significance of implica- 
tion is one of those ultimate problems that concern 
metaphysics. 

(c) Mathematics, — The mathematical sciences are 
closely connected with formal logic. As soon as 
the general characters of the orders of number and 
space have been made apparent, the working out 
ot their implications requires no extrinsic con- 
siderations. The relations contained in these 
orders are, however, more complex than the 
relation of a predicate to a subject or of an in- 
dividual to a class. But there are many orders 
from which implications can be directly drawn — 
e.^., the order of time and that of value. Hence 
it seems possible to regard mathematics as one of 
several ways in which the general principle of 
direct or formal implication can be developed* 

It may be well to notice one caution that is 
suggested by metaphysical reflexion with regard 
to file application of mathematics. The conclu- 
sions reached by the study of the two orders of 
number and space are so precise and convincing, 
and some of them can be so readily applied to 
spatial and temporal objects, that there is a 
considerable temptation to regard all of them as 
being directly applicable to such objects. ^ Such 
an assumption does not appear to be legitimate. 
It may be doubted, whether some of the 
speculations with regard to possible dimensions of 
1 This method was, to all intents, inaugurated hy Aristotle, 
who showed in this, as in many other respects, a sounder grasp 
of the essentials of the subject than many of its later ex- 
ponents have had. 

2 It is here that the ‘associationisfc* psychology and such a 
genetic psychology as that of H. Spencer are at fault. 

8 See esp. B. A, W, Bussell, ‘ On the Notion of Cause,' In 
AristoUluvn Soeiety'i Proceedings, xiU. [1912-18], 


space, in excess of three, have any direct applica- 
tion to existing objects. A similar caution is 
necessary with regara to the conception of infinity. 
On this point reference may be made to the art. 
Infinity. 

(d) The natural sciences , — The natural sciences 
have nearly always presented a stumhlmg-block 
in the way of metaphysical construction. This is 
due chiefly to the apparent lack of definite order 
in what are sometimes called the * brute facts ’ of 
the natural world. He^l compared nature to a 
hacchantic dance. For Plato also, and for many 
others,^ it has tended to appear as a falling olf 
from the unity and intelligibility that are postu- 
lated by the conception of a complete cosmos. The 
objects of nature seem to differ in kind, and no 
continuity in the ordering of kinds is readily dis- 
coverable. This applies to the objects of sense 
as well as to the objects of perception. There 
seems to be a gulf fixed between colours, sounds, 
smells, pains, etc., as well as between mechanical 
systems, chemical combinations, and organic 
bodies. Hence it has been sought to bridge these 
gulfs by teleological conceptions — i.e, by the view 
that difierences of kind are to he interpreted by 
reference to the conception of value, as in some 
way required for the constitution of the ‘best 
possible world.’ But this is at most a postulate ; 
and it is generally recognized that we are not en- 
titled to apply this interpretation in any direct 
way in the scientific study of natural objects. 
Apart from this, the chief forms of order that are 
available are those of time and space, extensive 
and intensive ma^itude, causation, and the 
general law of continuity in the quantity of what 
IS called energy (a conception that is pernaps still 
in need of more precise determination). No doubt 
the doctrine of evolution supplies, to some 
extent, another principle of order; but it is 
erroneous to suppose that the earlier stages in this 
order can be regarded as, in any direct way, im- 
plying the later. Epigenesis, or, as Bergson has 
called it, ‘creative evolution,’ has to be, in some 
form, recognized — i,e, the doctrine that what 
comes later is distinct in kind from what comes 
earlier. It does not follow from this, however, 
that there is not a definite and intelligible order. 
But there are still fundamental problems in the 
study of nature for which metaphysics can as yet 
offer no very satisfying solution. Still, there is at 
least the suggestion that a solution might be found 
in the conception of value. Evolution, in par- 
ticular, is very naturally thought of as a progress, 
though a somewhat discontinuous one, towards 
what is intrinsically better. 

(c) Esthetics , — In sesthetics at least the concep- 
tion of value becomes prominent ; and its legitimacy 
within this sphere, where it is applied very largelj 
to objects that can be perceived or imagined, is 
hardly open to dispute. It is true that sometimes 
what is described as beautiful may have little 
claim to be regarded as more than pleasant, and 
even pleasant only to certain individuals. In this 
case the valuation is highly subjective, and may 
hardly deserve to be described as a definite valua- 
tion at aU, But in the higher forms of art at least 
an effort is being made to produce something that 
has intrinsic value ; and in some cases it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conviction that something that 
is intrinsic^y valuaMe— something that may 
properly be described as ‘a joy for ever’ — has 
actually been secured. But the science of sesthetics 
is stni largely in the making, 

I Of., c.flf., what is said "by Aristotle in Met. xH. 10, wh^ the 
lack ot order In nakhre is likened to the life ol a slave to whom, 
on account ot his low estate, a certain licence is permitted. The 
religious conception of a * Fall ' appears to be closely connected 
with this. See H. S. Ohamberlain, T7ie Fotindations qf the 
Nineteenth Century, liondon, 190Q, u. 84. 
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(/) Bthios * — It is in ethics xather than in Aesthe- 
tics that the conception of intrinsic value comes 
definitely into prominence. Ethical writers may 
differ in their views of what is intrinsically valuable 
—•whether it is the good will or pleasure or some 
form of perfection or completeness of self-conscious 
life— bat almost all recomize that in the moral 
life men are engaged in the effort to realize some- 
thing that is intrinsically good, and in the end 
what is intrinsically best. Yet it is difficult to 
make the conception of such an ultimate good 
perfectly clear ; and some are inclined to doubt its 
validity. It must he confessed that we seem to 
begin -with valuations that have little conscious 
ground. Our primitive likings appear to he based 
on organic needs ; and it is only gradually that we 
axe led to regard them as means to ends that have 
a truer and more lasting value. We begin with 
organic impulses, and advance through the pleasant 
to the beautiful and good. Hence the moral life 
is still, on the whole, as it was in the time of 
Socrates, a struggle towards a good that is very 
imperfectly apprehended, and sometimes even not 
very consciously pursued. It tends to be guided 
by custom, convention, positive laws, and generally 
recognized opinions rather than by any clear appre- 
hension of a good that can he either defined or 
attained. But in ethical science some attempt is 
made to define it ; and this involves a discussion 
that may properly be called metaphysical. The 
discussion of its attainability seems even to involve 
a general theory of the cosmos. 

Apart from the fundamental conception of in- 
trinsic value, the most important problem that 
concerns ethics is that of freedom. This is closely 
connected with the conception of value and also 
with that of causation. It is doubtful whether 
any definite meaning can he given to moral freedom 
except that which may he expressed by saying 
that choice has a real place in the chain of causes ; 
and choice can he interpreted only as a mode of 
valuation. It is essentially preference, f.e. the 
regarding of one thing as essentially more valuable 
than another. Thus the problems of value and 
causation are those that chiefly connect ethics 
with metaphysics. 

Ethical valuations have important bearings on 
economics and politics ; but these cannot be con- 
sidered here. Nor can we attempt to appraise 
the significance of what is described by Nietzsche 
as the ‘transvaluation of all values’ (umwertung 
aller WerU), 

iff) EeligiQn,^K chief element in the higher 
forms of religion consists in a certain intensification 
of the moral consciousness by its more definite 
concentration on the conception of intrinsic yal-ue 
—as in such sayings as ‘ What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ? ’ (Mk 8^®). This intensification is generally 
combined with the conviction that the object of 
ultimate valuation is real and attainable, A con- 
viction of this kind is sometimes baaed on a definite 
metaphysical doctrine. At other times it is based 
rather on some form of intuition or of revelation, 
or on the authority of some great teacher, or 
simply on the intrinsic force of the moral principle 
itself. The founders of religions and their most 
influential prophets have generally connected their 
teaching with some doctrmes of a more or less ex- 
plicitly metaphysical character. Buddhism, which 
IS perhaps the most purely ethical form of reh^on 
that h^ ever had an extensive influence seems to be 
rather intimatelyoonnected with those Indian forms 
of metaphysical construction that had their origin 
in the upanisads. It conceives of what has ulti- 
mate value as the realization of the higher self, to 
be achieved by the control of the lower, and especi- 


ally by the suppression of the lower forms of desire 
—a process which is supposed to be, in general, 
attainable only through a cycle of reincarnations. 
The doctrine of the Pythagoreans, which was 
largely religious, had a somewhat similar character; 
and the influence of Plato, so far as it can be 
described as religious, tends, on the whole, in the 
same direction; as that of Plotinus even more 
definitely does. Christianity was perhaps in its 
origin less definitely metaphysical; hut it has 
been to a large extent interpreted, in the course of 
its historical development, by means of Platonic 
and more or less kindred conceptions, and in some 
of its more recent phases is hardly distinguishable 
from the more esoteric forms of Buddhism. The 
relations have been thus expressed by Holmes : 

* Plato reasoned about God. Buddha kept silence about him, 
Ohnst made him the theme of his poetry. ... As a speculative 
thinker he does not compete with Plato. As a systematic 
teacher he does not compete with Buddha. But as a source of 
spiritual inspiration he has no rival' {Greed, of ad Jin.). 

The gospel of love is the most inspiring, because 
it implies, when its meaning is fully developed, 
that everything has value — a more thorough 
optimism than anything that is involved in the 
platonic Good or the Buddhist Nirvana (what- 
ever the exact interpretation of that may be).i It 
is sometimes urged that metaphysical and religious 
views of the cosmos, by representing the attain- 
ment of the moral ideal as involved in the nature 
of things, have a certain tendency to weaken the 
moral motive, by making it appear that individual 
effort is unnecessary. No doubt some metaphysi- 
cal systems have claimed to advance ‘beyond 
good and evil’ ; and the same may be said of some 
forms of religion. But, on the whole, none of the 
deeper forms either of metaphysical construction 
or of religious insight has represented the ideal 
as attainable in any other way than through the 
individual choice of what is best. 

Litbrature.— T he literature of the subject is so vast that 
only a selection can be made. A. E. Taylor, Blements of Meta- 
physics, London, 1903, gives a good general survey. F. H, 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality^, do- 1908, supplies the 
most remarkable of recent attempts at metaphysical construc- 
tion. L. J. Walker, Theories of Knowledge, do. 1910, should 
be consulted. On the special subject of error, the essay by G. 
F. Stout, in Personal Idealism, do. 1902, is very valuable ; and 
it should be supplemented by reference to B, A. W. Russell, 
Philosophical msays, do. 1910, and F. H. Bradley, Essays on 
Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1914. A. Memong's views about 
Qegenstmdstheorie will be found in bis Untersmhtmgen zur 
Gegenstmdstheorie und Psychologic, Leipzig, 1904, and his Ge- 
sammelte Alhmdlungen, do. 1918. His important book Ueler 
Annahmm, do. 1902, 21910 , throws much light upon the subject. 
On the various attempts at metaphysical construction the 
Histories of Philosophy must be referred to ; E, Caird, The 
Evolution of Theology vn the CfreeJc Philosophers, Glasgow, 
1904, and R. Adamson, The Bevelt^gr^nt of Modern Pm7o- 
sophy, Edinburgh, 1903, may be specially commended. On 
some of the earlier phases of speculation E.Schur6, Les grands 
ImtiSs^, Paris, 1899, Eng. tr., London, 1912, is extremely inter- 
esting, though perhaps some of hia statements are too con- 
iectural and lack evidence. A. Drews, Plotin, Jena, 1907, is 
mstructive on a philosopher who is too little known. G, F. 
Stout, Analytical Psyclwlogy, London, 1909, indicates the 
most fundamental problems in that subject. On formal logic 
J. N. Keyne^ Studies and Exercises in Formal Logie, do. 
1906, and F, C, S. Schiller, Formal Logic, do. 1912, may bo 
consulted— the former is constructive, the letter critical. On 
the foundations of the more concrete type of lo^o A. Ruge 
and W, Windelband, Encyclopcedia cf the Philosophical 
Sciences, do. 1913, furnish all that is needed. J, M. E. 
McTa^gart, Studies in Hegelian Lialeeiic, Cambridge, 1896, 
and A Ccmmentary on Seget^s Logie, do, 1910, supplies Inter- 
esting material, both for interpretation and for critioiam. B. 
Croce, What is living and what is dead in the Philosophy of 
Ptegel, Eng. tr., London, 1916, gives perhaps the most search- 
ing examination of the Hegelian methoA On mathematics, 
B. A. W, Russell, Principles of Mathematics, Cambridge, 
1908. should certainly be^^conaulted. The Prindpia Maim* 
mama, London, 1910-18, by the same writer, in conjunction 
with A N. Whitehead, may be referred to as showing the 
way in which the logical foundations of the subject can be 
worked out. J, Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism'^ do 
1903, discusses the foundations of the natural sciences. W. 
Ostwald, Vorlesucigen uber Naturphdosophie, Leipzig, 1902, 

1 The contrast, in this respect, is well, though perhaps too 
emphatically, brought out by H. S» Chamberlain, i. 187-200. 
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may also be specially referred to. B. Croce, JSsthetio as 
Soien(^ of Eocpression and General Linguishc^ Eng. tr., do. 
1909, is probably the moat instructive of recent works on the 
basis of that subject. On ethics reference should be made to 
the art. Ethics (by J. H. Muirhead). The conceptions of 
value and freedom are well discussed by^ G. E. Moore, in his 
Ethics^ do. 1912. The philosophical significance of the concep- 
tion of value 18 brought out with great wealth of illustration 
by B. Bosanquet in The Principle of Individuality and Value, 
do. 1912, and The Value and Destiny of the Individual {Gifford 
LeetureSi 1912), do. 1913. A. Memong-, Psychologiseh-ethiscfui 
Untersuchunqen zur Werth-Theone, Graz, 1894, and C. Ehren- 
fels. System aer Werththeorie, Leipzig, 1897-98, are also import- 
ant on this subject. The Gifford Lectures have done much to 
show the metaphysical foundations of religion. Perhaps E. 
Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Glasgow, 1898, J, Royce, 
The World and the Individual, New York and London, 1900-01, 
and J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, are the 
most noteworthy, in addition to those already mentioned. 
The Creed of Christ^, London, 1906, and The Creed of Buddha, 
New York, 1908, by E. G. A. riolmes, are interesting as 
bringing out the relations between the two highest forms of 
religion, and emphasizing the metaphysical conceptions that 
underlie them. H. Hofifdmg’s emphasis on ‘ the conservation 
of values ’ as the fundamental aspect of religion in his Philo- 
sophy of Religion, London, 1906, has also a very special interest ; 
and so has the characterization of ‘ the free man's worship ' in 
B. Russell’s Philosophical Essays. The general views ex- 
pressed in this art are further developed in the artt. Eternity 
and Infinity, in the writer's articles in Mind, new ser., xxii. 
11913], * A Sketch of a Philosophy of Order,* and xxiii. [1914], 

‘ The Meaning of Reality,* and A Manual of Ethics^, London, 
1916, esp hk. h. ch. vi. Reference may also be made to artt. 
Epistemology and Error and Truth. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. — See Transmigra- 
tion. 

METEORS, METEORIC STONES. --See 
Prodigies and Portents. 

METHOD (Logical). — Besides the ideals proper 
to the concept, the judgment, and inference, there 
are certain secondary ideals for thought in general. 
These supplement the primary ideals in a way com- 
parable with that in which, according to the ethics 
of Butler, the ‘adaptations of human nature 
to virtue^ supplement the ‘eternal fitnesses of 
behaviour’ which had been described by Clarke. 
The secondary ideals should be stated with definite 
reference to the order and process of thinking, 
whereas the primary ideals are descriptions of 
truth when thought. 

A wide licence has been taken by logical writers 
in articulating method, methodology, and applied 
logic ; and it is here proposed tentatively to name 
as secondary ideals systematization, reiorm, and 
development. The course of thought must he 
such as to approach reality in the subtlety of its 
constituents and the complexity of their inter- 
connexion ; to reconstitute concepts, judgments, 
and inferences, in correspondence with it ; and to 
realize the mutual support that these give to each 
other, as dealing with the same cosmos. 

Method emerged from an outworn analytic and 
dialectic of Aristotelian origin, and won a place in 
modern logical theory, ohiefiy through the use of 
the topic made by Descartes in introducing his 
reformation of philosophy, and through the canonic 
of empirical science introduced by Bacon; and 
Kant’s subsequent definition of it was in fair 
accordance with the Cartesian tradition : 

* Just as fche doctrine of elements in logic has for its aim the 
conditions of perfectness in a knowledge related to an object 
... so. general methodology, as the second part of logic, ought 
to treat, in contrast with it, the form of science in general, or 
the way to evolve science from a diversity of knowledge* 
{Logic, 5 96) 

An even more explicit reference to the course of 
our thinking is desirable, because only in some 
relation to ordered sequence can the ideals of con- 
cept, judgment, and inference become a personal 
discipline, and give not a mere consciousness of 
‘ yalidity ’ or of ‘ fallacy,’ but a development of our 
natural ‘sense of method’ (cf, J. Brough, The 
Study of Mmtal Science^ London, 1903, p. 6ff.). 
The sense of method is an estimate of the extent 


to which the several faculties proper to a convic- 
tion have actually played their part in it. 

1. Systematization.— The most general impulse 
of thinking is to make a double approach to reality, 
by analysis and by synthesis. The impulse has 
been recognized in various logical contexts; in 
Aristotle’s distinction between problems of reason 
or of essence and problems of fact or of existence ; 
in Descartes’s rule of method to divide the diffi- 
culties of an investigation, and his rule to conduct 
our thoughts in the order of simple to complex ; in 
Newton’s requirement that natural philosophy 
should proceed from compounds to ingredients, 
from motions to forces, an(f, in general, from effects 
to causes, before explaining phenomena by causes 
as principles. The impulse follows, as it were, an 
indefinitely receding horizon. There is neither 
simplicity nor complexity that is final, whether in 
the world of possible perceptions or in the exten- 
sions which scientific imagination may make into 
the imperceptible. 

* /Scientists have tried to find it [the ‘simple fact'] in the two 
extremes, in the infinitely great and in the infinitely small' — 
the astronomer in distances so great as to reduce a star to a 
point, the physicist in the atom, the biologist in the cell (H. 
Poinoar^, Science and Method, Eng tr., London, 1914, p. 19) 

Even simplicities so laboured as these are pro- 
visional, if only because the structure of systematic 
science based on them is provisional. 

‘ In the . . . advance of science an uninterrupted, but progres- 
sive series of mental constructions . . . gives us an approximate 
[but only approximate] idea of the inter-connected system of 
Reality ’ (F. Enriques, in EmyeUipi&dxa of Phil. Sciences, i. 234). 

Under this impulse the course of thinking will 
lead to the actualization of the primary ideals of 
concept, judgment, and inference, but does not in 
itself commit our whole nature, as they do, to 
expectation, submission, and^ reaction. Its more 
immediate end is reform within the ideational 
content. 

2, Reform. — ^Analysis and synthesis provide for 
continuous revision and reconstitution of such 
ideational contents as have previously been avail- 
able for actualizing the primary ideals. 

* Only Inasmuch as we are seo free from the accidental associa- 
tions of ideas formed through single perceptions, by a happy 
variety of observations and a steady attention to their distinc- 
tions and resemblances do we gradually become cognizant of the 
more general and essential connections, and our conception of 
things ever more and more adequately * shows the necessary pre- 
suppositions of the understanding ‘to hold good in the hetero- 
geneous materials of the actual world ' (H Lotze, Microcosnius, 
Ikig. tr., London, 1886, bk. il. ch. iv. § 4 [i. 236]). 

The ‘ perceptions ’ here spoken of are ‘ already 
permeated with the results ox sifting critical energy 
of mind,’ but the spirit of reform, more expressly 
than that of systematization, claims to pass by any 
warnings from ancient realism as to the sanctity 
of universals, and equally by those of our modem 
pure logic as to identities, necessities, and system- 
atic coherencies. Its claim is among the inevitable 
paradoxes of permanence and change, 

(a) Indivimicttion*--’'Blym the unity of fche indi- 
vidual, of ‘ that wMeh is neither said of any subject 
nor contained in any subject’ (Aristotle), ‘the 
“It” without anything added’ (Occam), ‘the 
point in the tissue of reality where it accepts the 
predicate ’ (Bosanquet), may be newly Isolated and 
identified. This unity is more directly imposed in 
perception and is more firmly sustained by social 
reference and consent than the conceptual, yet 
there stiU continues scientific controversy on the 
more optional identities, such as independent 
organs or organisms in botanical or zoological 
growth, concrete standards of measurement in 
calculation; and even as to whether units are 
possible at all within the flow of psychical life, or 
whether a distinction of persons should be made 
when consciou^ess has become pathologically 
discontinuous. , 

(5) Classification. — The special store of conoephs 
embodied in the language of a people or in teclmical 
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terminology may be seen in course of reform, as 
needs ancf circumstances "without methodical 
analysis modify the meanings of words. A more 
methodical initiative in reform proceeds through 
classification by ^natural kinds/ persistent 
'species/ 'types,* or evolutionary 'senes* — 
metals, grasses, temperament, organisms. But 
classification can follow only where individuation 
leads j and also our ultimate interests lie in actual 
events, open to our influence, rather than in the 
stereotyped possibilities in a thing, a class, a 
group, or a series. 

(e) Tabulation. — ^With the purpose of practical 
control of nature, Bacon urged the tabulation of 
instances of event. 

‘ JTatural and experimental history is so various and diffuse, 
that it confounds and distracts the understanding, unless it be 
ranged and presented to view in a suitable order. We must 
therefore form Tables and Arrangements of Instances, m such a 
method and order that the understanding may he able to deal 
with them ' (Nwum Organum^ ii. 10). 

If our dealing with them is not by way of further 
analysis^ into the elements of natuxaf 'form* as 
Bacon intended, but is numerical, the tables 
become ' statistics ' ; and statistics may be summar- 
ized through ' graphs * ; and the duplication of 
tables into affirmative and negative may be avoided 
by ' averages * ; and inevitable lapses from accuracy 
may be regularized as ' probable error.* 

(a) Hypothesis. — Metliod can pursue the S 5 ni- 
thesis of simple elements required in judgment, 
while still suspending the assent or final submission 
of our nature to its necessity. The course of 
thought freely varies its subjects and predicates, 
expands each tentative ' form/ ' causal connexion,* 
or ' law * into exemplifications, or each imagined 
'fact* into natural consequences, and verifies these 
as independently true or real, or as not so. Many 
recent writers, including Jevona, Sigwart, and 
Bosanquet, teach that such a development and 
trial of ideas is essential for all inductive inference. 
Thus, if a pencil of light is a composite of vari- 
coloured rays, and is passed throng a prism, we 
shall see the spectrum band ; if the process is re- 
versed, we shall reconstitute the untinted whiteness. 
If eoliths are of human origm, they should serve 
some purpose, and our ingenuity may discover one. 

(e) Coltigation . — hypothesis may command an 
indefinite number of sucn exemplifications or con- 
sequences, both already known and waiting for 
verification. Thus the theory of elliptical orbits 
for planetarv motion covered many planetary posi- 
tions already registered, and the possibilities of 
further registrations. This is the ‘ colligation of 
facts by means of appropriate conceptions* 
(Whewell, Nowm Orgawum Henovatvmi bk. ii. 
iv.), or the discovery of ' types of order * (Eoyce, in 
Hneyc. of Fhil. Sciencesj i. 90) — an achievement of 
intelligence which Whewell considers to be all 
that is serious in scientific investigation, hut which 
Mill considers as an operation * subsidiary to in- 
duction,* that is to say, to induction as inference 
{Logic, bk. iii. oh. ix, § 3, bk. iv: ch. ii.). 

Lotze in his ‘ pure lo^c,* and independently of 
'methods of investigation/ undertook to exhibit a 
serial order of schemata for judgment and inference, 
in wHch was shown an increasing complexity of 
conceptual distinctness. 

‘TJie various forms of thought will be arrangeU in ascend- 
lug series, in which each higher member latfeempte to make good 
a defect in the preceding one, due to its failure to satisfy, in 
regata to, Its own particular problem, the general impvdse of 
thought to reduce colncidenoe to coherence * (iopfe, Introd. § Id). 

Thus the categorical form ' S is P,’ is followed 
hy the hypothetical, ‘ if S is X, it is P/ The 
syllogism, u not a mere petitio principn, involves 
the further conceptions which constitute the induc- 
tion and analogy supporting its premisses, and 
these, again, send their roots into larger systems 
of classiucation and explanation. Thus the reform 


of a single concept—c.^^., the atom in chemistry, 
the cell in biology, the vibration in acoustics— may 
call for readjustments throughout increasing com- 
plexities of science. 

3 . Development.— But in method, as in organic 
life, the whole may decide the part. Nature is 
more than a 'tissue of uniformities,* as Mill 
described it. It is a unity. And the ideal of 
development means that the system of our think- 
ing reacts upon its diversity of content. In 
perceptual observation, historical narrative, and 
explanatory conceptions of fact objects and in- 
stances are made possible by the growth of know- 
ledge as a whole. 

(a) Perceptual extensions . — Fields of perception 
beyond those of the natural senses may be opened 
through science— e.p.j in space hy the telescope 
and microscope, in time by the chronoscope and 
bioscope, in composition of substances by the 
spectroscope and radioscope. And extensions oi 
sensitivity may be supplemented by artificial 
mechanisms of record, the chronograph, logograph, 
and automatograph. 

(b) Historical interpretation . — Becords of past 
events may be given new values by cumulative 
means of interpretation. Even mere relics may, 
through a convergence of interpretative hypotheses, 
as witii the relics of pre-historic man, newly dis- 
close remoter ages for methodical retrospect. That 
our foresight of events yet to come is not similarly 
from time to time newly lengthened is connected 
with the fact that here the way of hypothesis 
cannot be confirmed by verification. Methodical 
procedure can only assume a number of alternatively 
possible events, and assign to each a probability. 

(c) Explanatory theory . — ^A given fact newly 
known, or more fully observed, may present many 
varied facets for hypothetical explanation. A 
chipped flint may be conceived as a geological pro- 
duct, an elastic molecular substance, a surface 
chemically stained, a contrivance of manufacture, 
a tool of purpose. And on each facet may centre 
a separate stress of hypothesis. We may collect 
contributory explanations of fact in a science pre- 
dominantly concrete, such as archaeology, geology, 
geography. On the other hand, in sciences com- 
paratively or purely abstract, we may systematize 
hypotheses among themselves, as empirical, deriva- 
tive, or ultimate, making exemplification or con- 
sequence incidental only — in physiology, 
chemistry, mathematics, ethics. But the deepest 
difference within the 'form of science* is that 
between a priori science, where exemplification or 
consequence flashes into inference under the magic 
of intuitive construction, described by Descartes, 
and empirical science, where the ordered sequence 
aims and waits to fulfil the primary ideals of infer- 
ence in ' a posteriori synthetic judgments * (see artt. 
INFBREKOB and Logic). 

nwBB.ATtmE.—See works mentioned under art. Loaio. The 
hisfcorical progress may be followed in the works of Aristotle 
(PoBtmor Amlvtios and Topics), Descartes (BegvZce, and 
Method), Amanld, Bacon, and WhewcU (pMloso^^ ^ JDU- 
eoverp, London, 1860) as mentioned ; and in J. Herschel, pye- 
Ummary Discourse on the Study of NoMiral PhUos<rphy\ 
London, 1861 ; W. WheweU, of ScientiM Ideas^, do. 

1868, and Novum Orgomm mnovatum\ do, 1868, Of recent 
lorioal systems, those of J. S. MUl, R. H. Lohze, C. W. von 
Sigwart, W. Wundt, and J., Venn(.B»wiric«^ Logifi% London, 
1907) give prominence to method. Besides the definitely 
methodologfical books of Davidson, Venn, Jevons, Pearson, 
and Poincard, also mentioned, riae following maybe referred 
to on special topics 5 G. C. Lewis, Methods ^ Observation and 
JUasoning in Polities, Londopj 1862 : G. Gore, Artof Seientifio 
Discovery, do. 1878 ; E. Naville, La Logiqxte de V hypothec, 
Pans, 1880 1 H. Hughes, Theory of Inference, London, 1894 j 
T. B. Strong, and others. Lectures on the Method of Science, 
Oxford, 1906; H. Poincare, Science and hypothesis, Eng. tr.2, 
London, 1914 ; F, Enriques, Problems of Science, Eng. tr., do. 
1914; J. Royce, 'The Principles of Logic,’ in Bru^clopcedia of 
PKxUaophical Sciences, vol. L, Eng. tr„ do. 1913. 

J, Brough. 
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METHODISM.— L HlSTOHY AND POLITY,-- 
In this article we shall confine ourselves to a de- 
scription of the origin, growth, and leading features 
of the Methodism which is connected with the 
name of John Wesley. The Methodism within 
the Church of England which resulted in the rise 
of the Evangelical party is not within our province 
(see Evahgelicalism). 

1. The rise of Methodism.— According to Wesley, 
the ‘first rise’ of Methodism was in Oxford, m 
November 1729 ; the second, in Savannah, Georgia, 
in April 1736; and the third, in London, on 1st 
May 1738. We pass over the Methodism that 
found expression in the ‘Holy Club’ at Oxford, 
and in the ‘ Society’ formed by Wesley in Savannah, 
and strike the path which leads to the origin of 
Methodism as an existing organization. The date, 
1st May 1738, is significant. Wesley had returned 
to England, having learned many bitter lessons in 
Georgia. By his contact with the Moravians he 
had been enlightened and disheartened concerning 
his religious experience. He had learned that, 
although he had ‘ followed after the law of right- 
eousness,’ he had not attained to it. His disappoint- 
ment at discovering that he had been pursuing 
a wrong path was intense. The Moravians ex- 
plained his failure by showing him that he had not 
sought righteousness ‘by faith, hut as it were bj 
works.’ His conversations with them left in his 
mind the unanswered question, What is the faith 
that leads to salvation? Waiting in London for 
a solution of the problem that baffled him, he 
assisted in forming one of the Keligious Societies 
so numerous at the time. His instinct for ‘fellow- 
ship’ was one of the dominant forces of his life, * 
and explains much that happened in his career. 
The Bmigious Society which he joined met in the 
house of James Hutton. It owed much of its 
character to the advice of Peter Bdhler, a Moravian 
to whom Wesley was unspeakably indebted for 
spiritual guidance. The Society was founded on 
1st May 1738. Buies were drawn tm for its 
management, and, as was the case in S^avannah, 
the members of the Society who were intent on 
cultivating a deeper religious life were divided into 
little companies called ‘ bands. ’ The Society grew, 
and its meeting-place was changed to a room in 
Fetter Lane. At first the Society, like the other Be- 
ligious Societies, was in connexion with the Church 
of England ; subsequently it was dominated by Mo- 
ravian influences, and this connexion was broken. 

2. Wesley’s spiritual crisis. — Methodism, as it 
now exists, can he understood only by realizing 
the facts concerning the progress of Wesley’s re- 
ligious experience. By much conversation, by close 
study of the NT, by prayer ‘without ceasing,’ 
he advanced from an intellectual understanding 
of the meaning of ‘saving faith’ to the under- 
standing that comes through experience. While 
he was in the stage of an ever-brightening intel- 
lectual apprehension, he preached the docfirine of 
‘salvation ^ faith’ in many of the London 
churches. He taught it as it stands in the 
Homilies ; hut it was resented by clergymen and 
their congregations, and the churches were closed 
against him. In this way a policy of exclusion 
from the churches was commenced, which, after a 
time, profoundly affected Wesley's relation to the 
Church of England. 

During this preliminary stage, Wesley was op- 
pressed with a ‘burden’ which was to him ‘ intoler- 
able’— the burden of unpardoned sin. That load 
was lifted on 24th May 1738, in a ‘room’ in 
Aldersgate Street, the meeting-place of one of the 
Beligious Societies. 

* I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation ; and an 
assurance was given me that He had talten away my sins, even 
mine, and saved m« from the law of slnand death’ (J<mma2,i.476). 


In that decisive hour he entered into an experi- 
ence, new so far as he was concerned, but an old 
experience not only among Moravians hut also 
among many Churchmen and Dissenters. It is an 
extraordinary fact, however, that it had become 
unintelligible to the mass of English Christians. 
Wesley’s ‘ conversion’ filled him with the spirit of 
the evangelist. He would gladly have borne his 
testimony in the churches, hut he was compelled 
to wait until a wider sphere opened before him, 

3. Beginning of field-preaching. — In April 1739 
Wesley found his opportunity, and began his 
evangelistic work. George Whitefield, a member 
of the Oxford ‘ Holy Club,’ had entered into the 
experience of ‘conscious salvation’ before Wesley, 
and had made a deep impression in Bristol by the 
preaching of the ‘new doctrines.’ Being excluded 
from the churches, he went into the open air, 
and addressed great crowds of people in Bristol 
and at Kingswood, Having to leave England for 
America, he wrote to Wesley asking him to take 
his place; Wesley consented, and on 2nd April 

1739 he commenced his famous campaign of ‘ field- 
preaching.’ In addition to preaching in Bristol 
and to the Kingswood colliers, he got into close 
touch with the Beligious Societies in the city. 
His genius for administrative reform found scope 
in them. He divided them into ‘hands.’ The 
Societies in Baldwin Street and Nicholas Street 
so increased that it became necessary to build a 
‘Boom’ for their accommodation. A site was 
secured near the Horsefair, and the ‘ Boom ’ wa.8 
opened on 3rd June 1739. Afterwards Wesley 
went to London to assist in composing disputes 
which had arisen in the Fetter Lane Society. He 
again met Whitefield, who, being detained in Eng- 
land, had spent his time in jpreaching to multitudes 
in Moorfields, on Kennington Common, and else- 
where. Wesley joined him in his field-preaching. 
On 11th November 1739 he held a service amid the 
ruins of ‘the King’s Foundery of cannon,’ a build- 
ing near Moorfimds, which had been shattered 
by an e:!^losion. Wesley acquired the site and 
built a ‘ Boom ’ upon it, which became famous in 
Methodist history. Some who indulge in regrets 
concerning the s^aration of the MeSiodists from 
the Church of England point to the building of 
these ‘Booms’ as ‘the parting of the ways’; 
Methodists maintain that xt was the closing of the 
churches that led to the opening of the ‘ Booms.’ 

4. First Wesleyan Societies. — ^While he was still 
a member of the Fetter Lane Beligious Society, 
Wesley formed a Society of a difierent type at 
the Foundery. It was started, probably, in the 
latter end of the year 1739, and is looked imon 
as the Mother Society of Methodism. In July 

1740 Wesley was practically excluded from the 
Fetter Lane Society. Those who left with Hm 
joined the Society at the Foundery. By that time 
Societies, under the special direction of John and 
Charles Wesley, existed in London, Bristol, and 
Kingswood. In 1742 Newcastle-upon-Tyne was 
visited by Charles Wesley, who formed a Society 
there on the new pattern. These Societies are 
called by John Wesley, in the ‘Buies’ which he 
drew up for them and published in 1743, ‘The 
United Societies,’ and they were the nucleus of 
the Methodist Church. La the ‘ Buies ’ a Society 
is described as ‘a company of men, having the 
form and seeking the j^wer of godlmess ; united 
in order to ipray together, to receive the word of 
exhortation, ana to watch over one another in 
love, that they may help each other to work out 
theh salvation.’ m these new organizations the 
‘band’ system was a prominent feature; but, in 
addition, the Societies were divided into ‘ daaseS,’ 
each containing about 12 persons who were placei 
under the care of a ‘ leader,’ not only for theii 
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own spiritual ediEcation, tut also that^ Wesley 
might l)e assisted in his pastoral supervision. At 
first the leaders visited the members at their 
houses 5 hut, that method proving inconvenient, 
the memhers were expected to meet their leader 
at some fixed place, week hy week. The ‘ Buies ’ 
mentioned above are still, with slight alterations, 
the ^general rules ’ for Methodists, the ‘ particulp 
rules, ^ passed in after years, being contained in 
the disciplinary ‘ codes ’ of the different Methodist 
churches. In the classes contributions, usually a 

S enny a week, were made for the poor. At a later 
ate these contributions were given for the support 
of the ministry, a special poor-fund being raised 
from other sources. Stewards were appointed to 
manage matters of finance, and the leaders met 
the ministers and stewards of each Society once 
a week to pay in the moneys that they had re- 
ceived, and to give information concerning any 
member who was sick or might need special 
pastoral attention. Out of these arrangements the 
Leaders’ Meeting arose, which became an integral 
part of the Methodist organization. The oversight 
of his Societies weighed heavily on Wesley’s mind. 
He never worshipped numerical success ; he was 
not content to gather together a miscellaneous 
crowd of people of whom he knew nothing. He 
supplemented the work of the leaders by visiting 
the members himself in their homes, and met them 
once a quarter in the classes for personal conversa- 
tion on their religious experience. If satisfied, he 
gave them tickets in recognition of the fact that 
they were members of the Methodist Society. 

5. Attitude of the clergy. — Those who have 
studied the constitution of the Beligious Societies 
will note the affinities and divergences between 
them and the United Societies, One line of 
divergence was caused by circumstances which 
Wesley deeply regretted. The Beligious Societies 
were in close connexion with the Church of 
England, and many of their members were fre- 
quent communicants at the churches. Wesley 
would have gladly preserved this connexion and 
practice ; but such a course was made imprac- 
ticable by the conduct of the clergy. In some 
places tbey^ arranged among themselves to repel 
the Methodists from the Lord’s Table. In Bristol, 
on 27tb July 1740, Charles Wesley and a com- 
pany of Bingswood Methodists were sent away 
from the sacrament in Temple Church. Charles 
Wesley, therefore, administered the Lord’s Supper 
to the Methodists in the school at Kingswood 
which had been huOt for the training of the 
colliers’ children. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne a 
simOar crisis arose. It is significant that in New- 
castle the difficulty was aggravated by the fact 
that three of the dissenting ministers of the town 
agreed to exclude from the communion all who 
would not refrain from hearing the Wesleys. 
The effect of these exclusions, aud of Charles 
Wesley’s action, was speedily seen. The Method- 
ists were diverted into a path which gradually but 
decisively diverged from the Church of England, 

6, Enlisting of lay-preachers. — Another line of 
divergence from the practices of the Beligious 
Societies must also he noted. John Wesley’s 
conversion made him an evangelist. He longed 
to proclaim the gospel not only to select com- 
pames but to the world. His heart responded 
to thefOounsel of Lady Huntingdon: 'Attempt 
nothing less than all mankind’ {Jounml, hi, 48, 
note 1). » But how could that advice be followed 
by a man in bis oiroumstanoea ? His work taxed 
all his str^gthi Charles Wesley helped him> 
especially in the onening years of his mission, 
and a few friehdly clewmen gave him occasional 
assistance} hut such help was inadequate. The 
double task of the pastoral care of his Societies 


aud the evangelization of the country was too 

S eat for a single man. But the way opened. 

e had great skill in discovering and using the 
working-powers of laymen, and he soon found 
himself at the head of an order of lay-preachers 
who shared with him the hardships and the suc- 
cesses of liis work. In 1738 and 1739 laymen had 
preached with his consent, but the order of lay- 
preachers is usually considered to date from 1740. 
The ii^ortance 01 this step cannot be exagger- 
ated. The lay-preachers were divided into 'itiner- 
ants,’ ‘ half -itinerants,’ and ‘ local preachers.’ They 
first abandoned their business and gave themselves 
entirely to the wandering life of the evangelist, 
under Wesley’s personal supervision. For that 
work, at the beginning, they got no pay; later 
on a small sum was given them ; hut many years 
elapsed before they were rescued from the pinch 
of poverty. Assisted by them, Wesley -went out 
'to reform the nation, particularly the Church, 
and to spread Scriptural holiness over the land’ 
{Minutes of Conference^ i. 446). Wesley’s work 
as an evangelist, an educationalist, a philan- 
thropist, a social reformer, and a pioneer in 
enterprises that have deeply affected the condi- 
tion of the nation must be passed over here. 
Some idea of the toils of himself, his preachers, 
and those who were associated with them in his 
Societies may be gathered from the fact that, 
when he died in 1791, there were 136,622 members 
in the Methodist Societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in other parts of the British Dominions, 
and in the United States of America. 

7. Institution of the Conference. — It is now 
necessary to indicate certain facts which have 
determined the character of modern Methodism. 
While Wesley was ' the head of his order,’ and 
spoke the last word in matters of administration, 
he thoroughly believed that there is safety in ' a 
multitude of counsellors.’ He consulted the hands, 
the leaders, and persons of experience in his So- 
cieties, hut the chief evidence of his reliance on 
the counsel of others is to be seen in the confer- 
ences which he held with the clergy who helped 
him, and with his lay-preachers. He also as- 
sembled the stewards at intervals in different 
parts of the country and conversed with them 
on financial and spiritual subjects. Out of his 
annual conferences with the clergy and lay- 
preachers, with whom lay-officers of the Society 
were sometimes associated, arose 'the Yearly 
Conference of the People called Methodists.’ To- 
wards the end of his life the vagueness of this 
description of the Conference was seen to he a 
danger. The power to appoint preachers to the 
numerous chfmels that had been built would 
revert after Wesley’s death to the Conference so 
inadequately described. To meet this contin- 
gency, on 28th Feb. 1784 Wesley signed a Deed 
roll explaining the words 'the Yearly Confer- 
ence of the People called Methodists,^ and de- 
claring ‘what persons are members of the i^id 
Conference, and how the succession and identity 
thereof is to be continued. ’ One hundred ' preachers 
and expounders of God’s Holy Word’ then 'under 
the care of and in connexion with’ Wesley were 
declared to be the Conference, and they and their 
successors, to be choseu in the manner laid down in 
the Deed, were ‘for ever’ to be ‘the Conference of the 
People called Methodists. ’ This Deed Poll received 
decisive confirmation in 1835, when the Lord High 
Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir Lancelot Shadwell, upheld its validity 
in trials which took place in their courts. In his 
judgment the Vice-Chancellor affirmed that the Con 
ference had been ' the supreme legislative and execu- 
tive body ’ in Methodism since the death of Wesley. 
The Conference in Wesley’s day was more than 
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a consultative assembly. It took complete over- 
sight of preachers and people. It kept an eye on 
the mori character and doctrinal beliefs of the 
preachers, and stationed them in their Circuits. 
We shall accentuate only one part of its functions. 
In the form of ‘ Model Deed^ for the settlement 
of chapels then called ‘Preaching Houses,’ pub- 
lished first in 1763, a clause appears which con- 
stitutes Wesley’s NoUs upon tlie N&w Testament 
and his four volumes of Sermons as the standard 
by which trustees were to judge the orthodoxy 
of the preachers appointed by the Conference. 
We may also add that the rights of trustees were 
strengthened by the clause in Wesle;y’s Deed Poll 
which provided that, with the exception of clergy 
of the Church of England, the Conference might 
not appoint a preacher to the same chapel for more 
than three years successively. 

8, Provision for the sacraments.*— One other 
point remains to he considered at this stage. The 
question of the administration of the sacraments 
to the Societies had to be settled. The bulk of 
the Methodist people would not go to the parish 
churches for the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and provision for its administration in their own 
chapels was urgently desired. In November 1778 
Wesley opened his new chapel in City Boad, 
London, In that chapel the sacraments were ad- 
ministered as they had been in some of the other 
Methodist chapels in London and the country. 
Wesley was pressed to extend similar privileges 
to the rest of his Societies. He saw, however, 
that, if he yielded, he would have to qualify and 
appoint some of his lay-preachers to administer 
the sacraments ; and, in his opinion, such appoint- 
ment necessitated ordination. Time and circum- 
stances led him to a solution of the problem. In 
1769 he had sent two of his lay-preachers to New 
York to direct the work which had been begun 
there by certain Methodist local preachers. The 
work in America proved very successful, but the 
War of Independence gave it a new complexion. 
The Anglican cler^ were scattered, and many of 
the Methodists had been without the sacraments 
for years. The Americans would have solved the 
difficulty by ordaining a sufficient number of their 
lay-preachers, hut Francis Asbury, who had been 
sent out as a preacher from England by Wesley, 
checked this movement and advised that Wesley 
should he consulted. Wesley had satisfied him- 
self that he, as a presbyter, had the power to 
ordain other presbyters ; but he hesitated to do 
so. In 1784 the American crisis became acute; 
so, after much thought, he appointed Dr. Thomas 
Coke, a clergyman who acted with him, and Francis 
Ashury as ‘superintendents’ in N. America, and 
two other preachers as ‘elders.’ With the ex- 
ception of Asbury, who was in America, these 
preachers were set apart by Wesley, assisted by 
other presbyters of the Church of England, by the 
imposition of hands. In this way the American 
difficulty was met, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, which now number their membership 
by millions, entered on their remarkable career. 
Wesley afterwards ordained preachers for Scot- 
land and for Foreign Mission stations. At last 
he took a still more decisive step in this direc- 
tion. In 1788 he ordained Alexander Mather 
‘deacon,’ ‘elder,’ and ‘superintendent,’ and in 1789 
he ordained Henry Moore and Thomas Eankm 
‘presbyters,’ empowering them to administer the 
sacraments in England. He exhorted them to 
maintain as close an association as possible with 
the Established Church ; but, when that associa- 
tion was no longer practicable, they were to 
proceed to confer on other preachers the ‘ ordem ’ 
which they had received (see Free. Wesleytm Mist. 
Society^ ix. 145-154). 


Influence of Charles Wesley. — John Wesley 
is justly considered as the founder of the Methodist 
Church, and we have, in the main, dwelt on his 
actions in describing the origin and development 
of the United Societies. It would he unpardon- 
able, however, if we failed to emphasize the ser- 
vices of his brother, Charles Wesley. During the 
early days of the ‘ Kevival ’ he was a daring and 
successful evangelist, facing the violence of mobs 
and rivalling his brother in the activities of the 
wandering preacher’s life. Later he settled down 
in Bristol, and then in London, and his itinerant 
work was restricted. But his influence as a hymn- 
writer was strong, and it is still felt not only 
in Methodism but throughout the Protestant 
Churches. He died on 29th March 1788. 

10 , Events following Wesley’s death. — John 
Wesley died on 2nd March 1791. His death pro- 
duced a dangerous crisis. Many thought that the 
time had come when the Methodist Societies would 
fall in pieces. Their stability had been secured, 
in great part, by his firm and reasonable auto- 
cracy. Was that autocracy to be exercised by 
a successor ? The answer was in the negative. 
Then how was the supervision to be maintained 
which he had exercised over preachers and people 
during the intervals between the annual meetings 
of the Conference? The Conference gave the 
answer hy dividing the kingdom into L)istricts, 
each containing a small number of Circuits, the 
preachers in which, being formed into committees, 
were answerable to the Conference for the main- 
tenance of Methodist discipline. The functions 
of these Committees were enlarged from time to 
time, and chairmen, appointed by the Conference, 
were placed over them. This arraegement has 
been greatly developed in more modern times. 
The Committees have grown into District Synods, 
which exercise great inmience in the administration 
of Methodism. 

After Wesley’s death the demand for the sacra- 
ments became urgent. The party most favourable 
to the Church of England was first in the field 
and issued manifestos against administration hy 
the preachers. These provoked replies, and a 
controversy on the subject was continued until 
1795, when an arrangement was made between 
the Conference and the representatives of the 
trustees of chapels. This arrangement, contained 
in the ‘ Plan of Pacification,’ led to the administra- 
tion of the sacraments in all Methodist chapels. 
As to ordination, it was decided that the reception 
of a preacher into ‘ full connexion with the Con- 
ference’ should carry with it the right of ad- 
ministration without ordination hy imposition of 
hands. In the case of Foreign Missionaries an 
exception was made, and they were ordained as 
in the time of Wesley. In 1836 the Conference 
determined that all its ministers should be ordained 
hy the imposition of hands. 

11, * Plan of Pacification.’ — ^Another subject of 
cardinal importance pressed for settlement. The 
question had to be answered, Who riiall possess 
the predominant ruling power of Methodism ? The 
country, at the time ox Wesley’s death, was nu- 
tated by the discussions which had accompanied 
the American War of Independence and the French 
Bevolution. The doctrine of ‘the sovereignty of 
the people’ fascinated many minds, and led to a 
strong wish on the part of some to introduce into 
Methodism a democratic form of government. But 
the most serious contest was between the claims of 
the Conference and of the trustees of chapels. That 
contest was settled, for the time being, by the 
‘Plan of Pacification’ and by certain regulations 
that were passed at the Leeds Conference of 1797. 
In theipe documents we find the fundamental prin- 
ciples which still govern the Mother Ciurob Pf 
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Methodism. The pastoral power of the preachers 
was safeguarded ; but its exercise \yas limited by 
giving to the Leaders^ Meeting additional rights, 
as representing the Societies, while matters of 
finance were placed more completely under the 
control of the Circuit Quarterly Meetings in which 
laymen predominated. Thus, in 1795 and 1797, 
was instituted that remarkable ‘ balance of power’ 
which is a peculiarity of the system of Methodism. 
The settlement was almost universally approved. 
Out of a membership of nearly 100,000, about 6000 
persons who were desirous of a democratic form of 
government united themselves into a Society under 
the leadership of William Thom and Alexander 
Kilham, and became the Methodist New Connexion. 

12 . Connexional ^stem of Wesleyan Method- 
ism.— Speaking of Methodism in the present time, 
we may say that the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
the mother church of the Methodists, has pursued 
its course along the lines laid down by John 
Wesley. The Gonnexional system is intact. The 
Circuits consist of the several Societies within 
their boundaries, the Districts are composed of the 
Circuits in their areas, and ‘ the Connexion ’ is the 
aggregate of all the Societies, Circuits, and Dis- 
tricts in those countries in which Methodism is 
established in association with the Conference. 
This great organization is kept together by the 
unifying power of the Conference. Every attempt 
to introduce the principle of * Circuit independency’ 
has been successfully resisted. It is impossible 
here to describe minutely the organization of 
Wesleyan Methodism, It xs the result not only of 
the work of Wesley, but of the continuance of his 
work, done in his spirit, for more than a hundred 
years since his death. We may briefly note some 
of the changes which have taken place in the 
Conference since the Deed Poll was signed in 1784. 
The specific naming of the 100 preachers who 
composed the Conference produced excitement and 
ill-feeling, especially among preachers who were 
not nominated in the Deed. In 1791 the Confer- 
ence, in accordance with Wesley’s request conveyed 
in a letter, resolved that all preachers who were 
‘in full connexion’ should enjoy every privilege 
that the members of the Conference enjoyed. That 
resolution almost completely allayed the ill-feeling 
that had been excited. 

13 . Lay-representation and the constitution of 
Comerence. — The action of the Conference in 1876, 
however, is of still greater interest. Although no 
alteration can he made in the composition of the 
Conference created by Wesley’s Deed Poll, save by 
process of civil law, it has been found possible 
to associate laymen, as well as ministers, with 
‘ the Hundred.’ The Conference, which assembles 
annually towards the end of July, now meets in 
two Sessions. Its representative Session is held 
first, and consists of 300 ministers and 300 laymen. 
The resolutions they pass are made valid by the 
confirming vote of the ‘ Legal Conference.’ Some 
of the lay-representatives are chosen by the minis- 
ters and laymen present at the preceding Con- 
ference? but the ^eater number are elected by 
the separate vote of the laVmen assembled in the 
representative Sessions of the District Synods held 
in May. Those Sessions have been much enlarged, 
not only by the inclnsion of many laymen who are 
memhers of District suh-Committees, hut also by 
the addition of the representatives of the Circuit 
Quarterly Meetings, which, in their turn, have 
been greatly enlarged through alterations made in 
the composition of the Leaders’ Meetings^ The 
most stiildmg of the alterations in the Leaders’ 
Meetings is the addition to them of persons elected 
by the Society Meeting in eaeh place to represent 
the members of the Society. The votes for the 
laymen and the duly qualified women chosen to 


attend the Conference represent a wide constit- 
uency. As there is a permanent ministerial 
element in the Bepresentative Session of the 
Conference consisting, for instance, of members 
of ‘ the Hundred,’ there is also a permanent lay 
element. It is composed of the lay -treasurers of 
certain funds, along with 48 laymen elected by the 
rotes of ministers and laymen present at the Con- 
ference. One-third of this number retire annually, 
and are not eligible for immediate re-election. In 
the Bepresentative Session it is estimated that 
nearly 60 members of the Hundred will be present, 
a quorum of 40 being necessary for the transaction 
of business, according to the Deed Poll. To these 
are added several ministerial officials, such as 
chairmen of Districts who are not members of the 
Hundred, 8 rem^sentatives of foreign missionaries, 
and others. The rest of the 300 ministers are 
chosen by the votes of the ministers in the Pastoral 
Session of each Synod in Great Britain, the num- 
ber of ministerial and lay-representatives being 
governed by the principle of proportion of members 
of Society in the several Districts. The Bepre- 
sentative Session of the Conference deals with all 
questions in which the expenditure of money is 
involved, and reviews the work done by the com- 
mittees of ministers and laymen that have managed 
the affairs of the several Church ‘Departments’ 
during the year. New legislation may also be 
roposed on subjects within the province of the 
ession, but such new legislation is not confirmed 
until it has been submitted to the Bepresentative 
Sessions of the Districts for consideration and 
report. 

At the close of the Bepresentative Session the 
Pastoral Session is held. This consists of the 
‘Legal Hundred,’ the ministers who have been 
members of the Ilepresentative Session that year, 
and other ministers who have received the permis- 
sion of their Synods to attend. When the scheme 
of lay -representation was adopted, it was agreed 
that all questions of doctrine, discipline, and the 
stationing of ministers should be reserved to the 
Pastoral Session, as also the management of the 
Book Boom, the great publishing department of 
Methodism. The Pastoral Session exercises strict 
discipline over the ministers of the Connexion, and 
also considers all appeals in cases of discipline 
affecting members. The Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ings have a right to memorialize the Conference, 
in both its sessions, on Connexional subjects, and 
to propose alterations in Methodist rules and regu- 
lations. When ‘ provisional legislation ’ is passed 
by the Conference in its Pastoral Session, that 
legislation has to he submitted for the consideration 
of the ministers of the Districts when assembled in 
the Pastoral Session of the Synods. 

lA, Home and Foreign Missions.— The work of 
Methodism has always been deemed of greater 
importance than its machinery. The wide-spread 
character of that work may be judged from the 
Miimtes of Confirence annually published. The 
work of the Home and the Foreign Missionary de- 
partments is worthy of special consideration. In 
recent years the evangelistic campaign has been 
quickened by the erection of large Mission Halls in 
some of the principal towns of England. The 
exahiple of renewed evangelistic enterprise in Wes- 
leyan Methodism has made a deep impression on 
the Churches of Great Britain and other countries. 
The Foreign Missionary work of Methodism dates 
firom 1769. The work gradually increased. In 
1786 appointments in the United States, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, ind Antigua appear in the 
Mimites of Oonf&rmt^. Working in connexion 
with the Conference, Coke was the leading spirit 
of Methodist Foreign Missionary enterprise until 
his death in 1813. In that year the work became 
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more completely organized, and the present Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society was formed. 
In estimating the importance of the work done by 
that Society, it must be remembered that its present 
operations are carried on in a field that is only a 
fragment of the area once occupied. Independent 
and affiliated Conferences formed in the United 
States, Canada, France, S. Africa, and Australia 
have taken over almost all the work which was 
begun by the British Conference in the several 
countries mentioned. 


the Eastern Section, 6,794,471, and, in the Western 
Section, 25,934,076, making a total of 32,728,547. 

The statistical tables show that there are many 
separate Methodist Churches in the world. It 
must, however, be understood that the divisions 
that have occurred have not been caused by 
doctrinal differences ; in almost all cases they have 
arisen from varying opinions concerning ecclesi- 
astical constitution and administration. In the 
Western Section the ‘colour question’ has had an 
influence on the number of churches. 


I. OHUBOHES OF THE EASTEEN SEOTIOH. 



OUURGHES. 

Ministers. 

Local 

preachers. 

Members 
and pro- 
bationers. 

Churches 

Sunday 

Schools. 

Sunday 

School 

officers. 

Sunday 

School 

scholars. 

1 . 

Wesleyan Methodist , 


8,066 

24,886 

664,958 

12,642 

9,428 

189,099 

1,094,960 

2. 

Piimitive Methodist . 


1,192 

16,241 

211,691 

6,186 

4,176 

69,838 

463,821 

8. 

United Methodist 


895 

6,239 

165,722 

8,021 

2,874 

42,656 

817,657 

4. 

Irish Methodist . 


244 

628 

29,648 

398 

858 

2,582 

26,834 

6. 

Wesleyan Reform Union . 


21 

620 

8,866 

196 

179 

2,746 

21,764 

6. 

Independent Methodist • 


414 


8,769 

159 

157 

8,051 

27,703 

7. 

French Methodist 


40 

"84 

1,690 

124 

70 

226 

2,466 

8. 

S. African Methodist . 


258 

6,797 

117,146 

8,930 

788 

2,893 

89,329 

9. 

Australasian Methodist 


1,069 

4,701 

160,890 

6,664 

4,021 

23,086 

218,170 


Total for Eastern Section, 

1910 

7*194 

69,046 

1,868,880 

82,059 

21,646 

276,676 

2,211,674 


II. OHUBOHES OF THE WESTEBH SECTION. 



Ohttrohbs. 

Ministers. 

Local 

preachers. 

Members. 

Churches. 

Sunday 

Schools. 

Sunday 

School 

officers. 

Sunday 

School 

Bcholara 

1. 

Methodist Episcopal . 

Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South) 

20,766 

14,718 

8,480,096 

80,806 

86,600 

874,118 

8,679,999 

2. 

7,877 

4,584 

1,888,048 

16,467 

16,980 

127,761 

1,887,108 

8. 

Methodist Church, Canada 

2,666 

2,589 

840,091 

8,672 

8,678 

86,608 

840,897 

4. 

African Methodist Episcopal 

6,774 

6,802 

606,106 

6,680 

6,696 

89,310 

816,000 

6. 

African Methodist Episcopal 
(Zion) 

8,488 

8*024 

647,216 

8,298 

6. 

Methodist Protestant . 

1,862 

490 

188,487 

2,890 

2,128 

17,812 

141,899 

7. 

Coloured Methodist Episcopal . 

2,901 

6,194 

284,721 

2,867 

8,011 

12,044 

219,999 

8. 

Free Methodist .... 

1,122 

802 

82,112 

1,163 

1,164 

7,662 

44,276 

9. 

Wesleyan Methodist . . 

698 

192 

19,178 

671 

491 

2,628 

21,211 

10. 

Primitive Methodist . 

72 

98 

7,407 

98 

05 

1,611 

12,900 

11. 

Union American Methodist Epi- 
scopal 

188 


18,600 

265 

78 

481 

8,872 

12. 

African Union Methodist Pro- 
testant 

200 

•* 

4,000 

125 

66 

441 

6,266 

18. 

Congregational Methodist . 

837 


16,629 

838 

182 

1,146 

8,785 

14. 

Congregational Methodist (Col- 
ourea) 

6 

- 

819 

5 



16. 

New Congregational Methodist . 

69 


1,782 

85 

27 

148 

1,298 

16. 

Zion Union Apostolic (Coloured) 

68 


8,059 

46 

86 

212 

1,608 

17. 

Independent Methodist 

2 

•• 

1,161 

2 


.. 

18. 

Reformed Metliodist . 

18 


367 

11 


.. 


19. 

Reformed Methodist Union Epi- 

40 

•• 

4,000 

68 

‘*64 

204 

'1,792 

20. 

scopal (Coloured) 

British Methodist Episcopal (Col- 
oured) 

Japan Methodist . 

20 

6 

700 

21 

18 

126 

.. 

21. 

188 

81 

12,822 

107 

800 

1,160 

25,826 


Total for Western Section, 1910 

48,614 

89,076 

7,409,786 

67,488 

68,678 

628,146 

6,062,186 


Note.— T he returns for local preacjhers and for Sunday Schools are in some instances incomplete, 


HI. 8UMMABY OF EASTERN AND WESTERN SEOTIONS. 


Eastern Section . . . • , 

Western Section 

7,194 

48,614 

69,046 

89,076 


82,059 

67,488 

21,646 

68,678 

276,676 

628,146 

BH 

Total .... 

65,808 

98,121 

8,768,616 

99,497 

90,124 

898,722 

8,278,809 


15 . Statistics of world Methodism. — It is only 
at the decennial meetings of the Ecumenical Con- 
ference, when representatives of the Methodist 
Churches in both hemispheres meet, that an idea 
of the wide-spread influence of Methodism can be 
gained. Those Conferences were instituted in 1881, 
the latest being held in Toronto in 1911. The 
carefully compiled statistics presented to that 
Conference sj^eak for themselves. 

It was estimated that the members and adherents 
of the Methodist Churches, in 1910, numbered, in 


There is one Church, bearing the Methodist 
name, which is not represented in the Ecumenical 
Conference — the Welsh Calvinistio Methodist 
Church. Its histonr and organization should he 
studied in Williams^ valuable book {Wdsh Oalmn- 
istic M&tMdim). The Church is closely connected 
in origin with Whitefield’s work in Wales, The 
doctrinal diflerence, indicated in its title, suggests 
a reason for its unique position among Methodist 
Churches. 

16. Methodist Episcopal Churches.— The success 
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of Methodism in the United States of America has 
been remarkable. We have mentioned some facts 
concerning its origin in 1769, and the^ action of 
Wesley in ordaining Coke as a Superintendent, 
and two other preachers as presbyters, m 1784. 
When Coke arrived in America, he ordained 
Francis Asbury as a Superintendent. Asbury*s 
work and influence have left a deep mark on 
Methodism in the United States. Like Wesley, 
he was a man of high spiritual tone. He rivalled 
Wesley in evangelistic enterprise, and gathered 
around him men who possessed the courage and 
devotion of the pioneer preacher. The War of 
Independence had made the whole country the 
sphere of the most enterprising Evangelism. In 
settled towns, in clusters of huts, in lonely back- 
woods, the Methodist preacher became a familiar 
figure, as he preached and formed and visited his 
little Societies. The growth of the churches in 
the immense areas in which the pioneers worked 
necessitated the helpful supervision not only of the 
Superintendents but also of * Presiding Elders,’ 
who rode hither and thither, constantly giving in- 
spiration and guidance to the scattered evangmists 
and churches. For a considerable time the work 
was carried on in close connexion with the British 
Conference, and on lines similar to those followed 
in England. A Conference was held in the States 
in 1773, at which time there were 6 Circuits, 10 
preachers, and 160 members. From these small 
beginnings American Methodism has advanced to 
its present position, 

Ime Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) occupy the 
chief positions among the Methodist Churches of 
the United States. They separated in 1844, in 
consequence of discussions which involved the 
question of slavery. We may refer to some of 
the constitutional arrangements of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The members of the Church 
are divided into local Societies, one or more of 
which constitute a ‘pastoral charge.’ A quarterly 
conference is organized in each ‘ pastoral charge.’ 
The ‘travelling preachers’ throughout the States 
axe members of their several Annual Conferences, 
the sessions of which they are obliged to attend. 
In addition to the ministerial Annual Conferences, 
a General Conference is held every four years com- 
posed of delegates from all the Annual Confer- 
ences in the States, It consists of pastors and lay- 
delegates, the admission of the latter into the 
General Conference dating from 1872. The minis- 
terial delegates are elected by the Annual Confer- 
ences, each of which is entitled to one delegate at 
least. The General Conference fixes the ratio of I 
representation and the manner of election. Every 
four years a Lay Electoral Conference is consti- 
tuted within the bounds of each Annual Conference 
for the purpose of voting on constitutional changes 
to be submitted to the General Conference, which 
is the supreme legislative assembly. The Lay 
Electoral Conference is composed of lay-members, 
one from each pastoral charge, chosen by the lay- 
members of each charge over twenty-one years of 
age, in such manner as the General Conf erenc^e has 
determined. Each Lay Electoral Conference is 
entitled to elect as many lay-delegates to the 
Gmieral Conference as there are mimsterial dele- 
gates from the Annual Conference. In the 
General Conference the ‘ General Superintendents,’ 
as the bishops are called in the Imciplm& of ths 
Mttkodkt Episc^al Churchy preside in such order 
as they determine ; but, if no General Superin- 
tendent is present, the Conference elects one of 
its other members to preside pro tempore. The 
resence of two-thirds of the whole number of 
elegatea constitutes a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The General Conference elects by 


ballot as many General Superintendents as it may 
deem necessary from among the ‘ Travelling 
Elders,’ as the former Presiding Elders are now 
called. The Conference has full power to make 
rules and regulations for the Church, under the 
limitations and restrictions laid down in the 
Discipline. The principal restrictions are that it 
cannot revoke, alter, or change the Articles of 
Beligiony which were prepared by John Wesley, 
and which first appeared in The Sunday Service of 
the Methodists in the United States of America y 
published in 1784. Nor can the General Confer- 
ence establish any new standards, or rules of 
doctrine, contrary to the present existing and 
established standards. In addition, it cannot 
change or alter any part or rule of government so 
as to do away with episcopacy or destroy the plan 
of General Supermtendency. It is also unable to 
revoke or change the ‘General Rules’ of the 
Church. Those ‘ Rules ’ are, with slight variations, 
the ‘Rules of the Society of the People called 
Methodists,’ as drawn up by John Wesley in 1743. 
As to the procedure of the General Conference, the 
Discipline shows that, in voting, the ministers and 
laymen vote together ; but it is provided that a 
separate vote ‘by orders’ may be taken on any 
question when it is requested by one-third of either 
order of delegates present and voting. In all cases 
of separate voting the concuiTence of the two 
orders is required for the adoption of the proposed 
measure. If the proposal concerns a change of 
the constitution, a vote of two-thirds of the 
General Conference is required. Such, in bare 
outline, is a sketch of some of the outstanding 
features of the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but it should be supplemented 
by a study of the book of Doctrines and Discipline 
(1912). In J. H. Bigg’s Comparative View of 
Church Organisations there is a chapter on 
American Episcopal Methodism which contains 
important information enabling the student to 
compare the constitution of the Mother Church of 
Great Britain with that of the Methodist Churches 
in the United States. For many years the visits 
of fraternal delegates, representing the Conferences 
of Great Britain and Ireland and America, have 
served to strengthen the bond of union between 
the Methodists of the two countries. The American 
Methodists hold a conspicuous position among the 
Churches devoted to the work of Foreign Missions. 

17 . Early secessions.— W e have mentioned the 
first important Methodist secession in England, 
taking place in 1797. As the Methodist New 
Connexion is now part of the United Methodist 
Church, it is not necessary to describe its original 
constitution. In 1810 a small Society, numbering 
10 members, was formed by Hugh Bourne in 
Staffordshire, and became the germ of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church, In 1815 a Society, con- 
sisting of 22 persons, was formed by William 
O’Bryan in Devonshire out of which arose the 
Bible Christian Church. The reasons for the in- 
stitution of these two Societies were similar. In 
the former case Hugh Bourne and William Clowes, 
two earnest evangelists, were indisposed to submit 
to the restrictions of Methodist discipline and 
manner of work. They sought and found a s^ere 
in which they could have a larger freedom. They 
made no attempt to agitate the Church from which 
they were separated. They gathered their mem- 
bers out of the neglected classes, and displayed in 
their work much of the spirit of ancient Methodism. 
The same may he said of WilUam O’Bryan, the 
founder of the Bible Christian Church. 

18 . Primitive Methodist Church.-— Next to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Primitive Methodists 
hold the strongest position in Great Britain, The 
constitution bears, in several points, a strong re- 
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semblance to that of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, but there is a marked difference in the 
composition of the Conference. H. B. Kendall, 
in his Handbook of Frimitive Methodist Church 
Frinciples and Folity (London, 1913), says : 

‘ The Deed Poll provides that members shall be formed into 
Classes, Societies, Circuits, and Districts, and that Societies 
shall have their Leaders’ Meetings, and Circuits their Com- 
mittees and Quarterly Meetings’ (p. 61). 

Dealing with the functions of the Annual Confer- 
ence, he sets forth the provisions of the Primitive 
Methodist Deed Poll. First of all, the Conference 
is to be composed of 12 Permanent Members, irre- 
movable from office except for incompetency or 
incapacity. Next, it is to be composed of other 
ersons not exceeding 4, whose appointment is to 
e made by a by-law of the Conference. These 
may be ministers or l^men, official or unofficial 
members. Lastly, the Conference is also composed 
of delegates, who have been elected thereto by 
their District Meetings, one-third of whom must 
be travelling preachers and two-thirds laymen, and 
no layman is to be appointed who is not a local 
preacher, or a class leader, or a Circuit steward. 
After long consideration and much discussion it 
was decided by the Conference of 1876 that the 
number of delegates to be sent by each to the 
highest court should be determined by the number 
of members in the District, 3000 being made the 
unit for one minister and two laymen (p. 61 f.), 
Kendall is of opinion that the Primitive Methodist 
polity is a ‘modified Presbyterianism,’ one evidence 
of the fact bein^ that the Churches are jointly 
governed by ministers and lay-officials, and that 
all ministers are in theory equal, the Superin- 
tendent differing from his colleagues only in 
function and responsibility (p. 62). Up to the 
present the Primitive Methodists have not shown 
any strong desire for corporate union with other 
Methodist Churches. Their Foreign Missionary 
work is confined to Africa. 

IQ. United Methodist Church.— In 1827, 1835, 
and 1849 there were secessions from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church resulting from serious contro- 
versies concerning questions of government and 
administration. The first was occasioned by the 
introduction of an organ into one of the chapels in 
Leeds. In its course constitutional questions were 
raised touching the power of the Conference, which 
re-emerged at a later stage. In 1835 the creation 
of the Theological Institution for the training of 
candidates for the ministry roused strong opposi- 
tion. The first occasion of the disturbance was 
soon nearly forgotten, and the controversy turned 
into an attack on the constitution of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. The agitation was elaborately 
organized and vigorously conducted in all parts of | 
the country, and brought about the secession of j 
several thousands of members, who formed them- i 
selves into the Wesleyan Association. The i 
Association held its first Annual Assembly in 
Manchester in 1836. The Leeds reformers of 1827 
joined the new Church. 

The largest of all the secessions from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church took place in 1849. 
Its immediate cause was the action taken by the 
Conference in dealing with certain anonymous 
publications in wliich the personal character of 
ministers holding high official responsibility was 
attacked. But, as before, the controversy soon 
involved the question of the constitution and, 
especially, of the power of the Conference. It is 
difficult to state the number of persons lost to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church through this agita- 
tion. The aggressive work of Methodism was 
pairalyzed for several years. When the strife sub- 
sided, it was found that the number of members 
in the Wesleyan Methodist Church was nearly 
100,000 leas than when the agitation began. The 
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‘Keformers’ of 1849-52 formed themselvp into 
a distinct community, which, by union with the 
Methodist Association, became ‘ the United 
Methodist Free Churches.’ 

In 1907 an Act was passed by Parliament author- 
izing the union of the Methodist New Connexion, 
the Bible Christians, and the United Methodist 
Free Churches, under the name of ‘The United 
Methodist Church.’ The constitution of the new 
Church shows the usual indications of compromise ; 
hut it retains the strong marks of original Method- 
ism. The Conference, which is composed of minis- 
ters and laymen in equal numbers, meets once a 
year. It includes the President and Secretary, the 
President-designate, 12 ministers and 12 laymen, 
who form, in a sense, a permanent nucleus, the 
Oonnexional officers, the representatives of 
District Meetings, and such representatives of 
Oonnexional Funds and Institutions as the last 
preceding Conference has determined. The whole 
number of the Conference, exclusive of the Guard- 
ian Representatives and Oonnexional officers, is 
about 300. The Conference appoints a General 
Oonnexional Committee which exercises a ‘ general 
oversight over the affairs of the United Methodist 
Church during the intervals between the Confer- 
ences.’ The authority of the Church Meeting, the 
Leaders’ Meeting, and the Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ing is great. These meetings are, to a considerable 
extent, independent of the Conference, but the 
Conference has certain rights which it can exercise 
in oases calling for its interference. The constitu- 
tion of the united Methodist Church may be 
studied in the General liuleSf approved by the 
Conference in September 1907, a new edition of 
which was published in 1911.^ Foreign Missionary 
work is being done by this Church in China, 
Africa, Central America, and the W. Indies. 

20. Smaller Methodist Churches. — The Wesleyan 
Reform Union consists of those Churches and 
Circuits which held aloof from the amalgamation 
producing the United Methodist Free Churches. 
In 1859 a constitution was formed which is fully 
described in a pamphlet published by the Wesleyan 
Reform Union Conference, the latest edition being 
issued in 1896. 

In 1805 several small Churches formed a union 
which held its first Annual Meeting in Manchester. 
The distinctive characteristics of the churches so 
united are an unpaid ministry, conjoined with the 
free church-life of the Quakers and the doctrines 
and methods of Wesleyan Methodism (J. Tickers, 
Independent Methodism [Wigan], 1910, p, 3). In 
1898 this union assumed the name of the Independ- 
I enb Methodist Church. Its churches are situated 
chiefly in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the northern 
counties, with some outlying churches in Notting- 
hamshixe and Leicestershire, and a few besides 
in Bristol and the south-west. The Independent 
Methodists excel in Sunday School work. 

Although sharply divided by constitutional 
distinctions, the Methodists of England have so 
much in common, especially in weir practical 
work, that they are being drawn nearer together. 
The Ecumenical and other Conferences have done 
much to promote the spirit of fraternity among 
them. In Canada and other countries the 
Methodist Churches have united, and Methodist 
reunion in England is often sympathetically 
discussed. 
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II. Doctrine.— ’ laqA us look into the soul ani- 
mating the body which has been described. 
Methodism was the offspring of the Evangelical 
Eevival that took place in England during the 
18th cent. ; its doctrine was moulded under the 
religious conditions of that age. 

1. Methodism and deism. — rationalistic deism 
then largely prevailed amongst educated men — a 
system of thought which fenced God off from man- 
kind behind the laws of nature and bounded human 
knowledge by the limits of sense-perception and 
logical reason. The Deity was treated as an ab- 
sentee from His world; and men conseq^uently 
became godless in practice as in thought. The 
Eevival swept down these artificial barriers. God 
was realized in living contact with His children. 
The sense of the divine was recovered ; the tran- 
scendent became again immanent to consciousness. 
Accordingly, ‘the life of God in the souls of men’ 
was Wesley’s definition of religion ; ‘ the work of 
God ’ was the habitual Methodist designation for 
the Eevival, because in its phenomena God’s im- 
mediate action upon human nature was discerned. 
Hence the emphasis laid in the teaching of the 
Wesleys on ‘ the witness of the Spirit’ (Eo 8). The 
doctrine of assurance — ^the personal certainty of the 
for^veness of sins and of restored sonship toward 
God — was the outstanding feature of original 
Methodism. To most Churchmen of the time 
professions of this kind appeared a strange ‘en- 
thusiasm’ (see G. Lavington, The Enthumtsm of 
Methodists and Papists oonsideretPt London, 1883) ; 
that a man might know his sins forgiven was 
deemed a dangerous presumption. Along with the 
Fatherhood of God, the Deity of the atoning 
Saviour and of the witnessing and sanctifying 
Spirit came to be freshly recognized; an arrest 
was made of the Socinianism which by the middle 
of the 18th cent, was rife among both Anglicans 
and Dissenters. 

2 . Methodism and Calvinism.— The Methodist 
forces were soon divided on the question of pre- 
destination. Predestinarianism, like deism, mag- 
nifies the transcendence of God at the expense of 
His immanence, reducing finite will to an illusion 
and making man, even in his acceptance of divine 
grace, the passive creature instead of the consent- 
mg child of God. The Puritan theology, in its 
prevaffing strain, was intensely Calvinistic; and 
to it Whitefield, with the Welsh Methodist leaders 
and the Evangelical clergy generally, adhered, 
while the Wesleys eapoused Arminian views upon 
election and grace, in this respect inheriting the 
High Anglican tradition. But the spring of their 
unrvemalism lay in the sense of God’s mercy to 
mankind revealed within their own breast and 
interpreted in the broad light of the NT ; they 
sang : 

‘ The boundless grace that found out me 

For every soul of man is free 1 ’ 

They could not preach that God ‘ willeth all men 
to be saved’ under the reservation that He has 
doomed some, of His mere pleasure, to perdition ; 
as Christ’s ambassadors, they cried, without any 
misgiving, ‘ Ye all may come, whoever will ! ’ The 
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■Wesleyan teaching lifted a cloud from the char- 
acter of God ; it brought salvation to thousands 
who had deemed themsmves predestined reprohates. 
Wesley vehemently contended against another 
tenet of Calvinism, maintained hy contemporary 
Evangelicals— that of the necessary inherence of 
sin in the redeemed. The current orthodoxy limited 
the salvation of Christ in the degree of its attain- 
ability as well as in the persons by whom it is 
attainable. John Wesley arrived at the conviction 
that the man who is ‘ in Christ’ may become even 
on earth a thoroughly ‘new creature,’ that it is 
possible to be actually ‘cleansed from all sin’ 
through ‘the blood of Jesus’ (1 Jn freed ’ (as 

he would say) ‘from the last remains of sin’; on 
the strength of God’s promises and the warrant of 
experience, he taught his people to seek and expect 
the power to keep continually the Two Command- 
ments of Jesus and so to become altogether holy 
and happy. To this effect he used to quote the 
Communion Prayer, ‘ that we may perfectly love 
thee, and worthily magnify thy holy {fame/ insist- 
ing that this is to ask from God no boon beyond 
His giving. From the moment of conversion the 
Methodist was set at war with ‘ inbred sin,’ inspired 
by the prospect of its extirpation. The Glass 
Meeting, with this ideal before it, became a school 
of holiness. The ‘glorious hope of perfect love’ 
proved an abiding spring of spiritual ardour and 
a powerful spur to moral endeavour. Sometimes 
the extravagances and self-delusions of unbalanced 
minds discredited the doctrine of Perfect Love ; to 
such abuse all earnest religious teaching is liable. 
But the sight of the goal of faith given to Method- 
ism quickened and sustained the race for multi- 
tudes, The endurance of the Wesleyan Revival is 
due to the spiritual breadth and sanity of its pro- 
gramme. In this sense Wesley defined the olneot 
of Methodism as being ‘ to spread Scriptural Holi- 
ness throughout the land.’ The hymns of Charles 
Wesley are the best exposition of Methodism in 
the fundamental respects which we have stated; 
they served as its keenest weapon in the arduous 
conflict which it waged with Calvinism. Along 
with the hymns, the doctrine which inspired them 
has leavened the whole Methodist Church. 

3. Methodism and Moravianism. — ^ Methodism 
owes a peculiar debt to the Moravian Brethren ; 
their hand led the two Wesleys out of ‘the legal 
wildemess’ into the liberty of the sons of God. 
From this simple people, as well as from William 
Law and the mystics, John Wesley learned deep 
lessons respecting faith and inward religion. But | 
there came here also a parting of the ways. Lead- 
ing members of the tmitas Fratxum in England, 
and others of Wesley’s early associates, were in- 
fected with the mystical tendency to despise the 
external duties of religion. Regarding the ixmer 
light and the Holy Spirit’s witness as the sum of 
Christiani^, men of this persuasion treated fellow- 
ship and (jimrch order as superfluities ; some of 
them verged in theory, if not in practice, upon 
Antinomianism. Among the latter the maxim 
was current, which Wesfey denounces as an * en- 
thusiastic doctrine of devils,’ that * we are not to 
do good unless our hearts are free to it’— in other 
words, that we should leave disagreeable duties 
undone (this was a temporary, but widely operative, 
aberration in Moravianism). In this outbreak 
Wesley saw the peril of the Revival ; he raised a 
barrier against it in the ‘ Rules of Society ’ (dated 
1st May 1743), which hear strongly upon private 
and social duty, and by the mutu^ pversight 
secured through the Class Meeting. Thus the 
experimental m religion was balanced by the 
practical ; inward holiness found in outward holi- 
ness its complement and safeguard. Methodism 
recognized that, while salvation is ‘through faith’ 


alone, a true faith ‘works hy love’; it enforced 
the teaching of St, James side by side with that of 
St. Paul, and found the two entirely consistent. 
Their home-training and Anglican schooling stood 
the Wesleys in good stead at this crisis. 

4. Methodism and the Church of England.— 
John and Charles Wesley were sons and ministers 
of the Church of England, and taught (as they 
supposed) her true doctrine. John Wesley quoted 
the Articles and Eomilies in vindication of his 
most oppugned tenets. For the guidance of his 
people he revised the Thirty-nine Articles, reducing 
their number by omission and abbreviation to 26 
(so printed in the Wesleyan Methodist Service 
Book) : the changes are in many instances signifi- 
cant, There disappear, with others, artt. viii. 
(‘Of the Three Creeds’), xiii. (‘Of Works before 
Justification ’), xv. {‘ Of Christ alone without Sin ’), 
xvii, (‘Of Predestination and Election’), xx. and 
xxi. (‘ Of the Authority of the Church ’ and ‘ Of 
the Authority of General Councils’), xxiii. (‘Of 
Ministering m the Congregation’), and xxxiii. 

(‘ Of Excommunicate Persons’). The title of art. 
xvi. becomes ‘Sin after Justification’ instead of 
‘Sin after Baptism,’ and ‘Ministers’ is substituted 
for * Priests ’ in xxxii. ; * Traditions ’ is paraphrased 
hy ‘ Rites and Ceremonies ’ in xxxiv., the substance 
of the art, being preserved with notable alterations 
in detail. ‘ The Civil Magistrates ’ (xxxvii. ) W esley 
turns into ‘ the Rulers of the British Dominions,’ 
adding ‘his Parliament* to ‘the King’s Majesty,’ 
merging ‘ Ecclesiastical and Civil’ in ‘ all Estates,’ 
and concluding with the first paragraph of the art. ; 
he ignores the Royal Supremacy over the Church. 
The artt. on ‘the Sacraments’ and ‘the Lord’s 
Supper’ are reproduced almost verbatim*, but that 
‘ Of Baptism ’ is curtailed, the definition ending 
with the words of . . . new Birth’; the 

statement that by baptism persons are ‘ grafted 
into the Church * is avoided, while the clause com- 
mending ‘the Baptism of young Children’ is re- 
tained. Art. ix., * Of Original or Birth-Sin,’ is also 
cut down materially : the Wesleyan teaching on 
Sanctification appeared to conflict with the asser- 
tion that ‘this infection of nature doth remain, 
yea in them that are regenerated.’ The reference 
to ‘flesh’ and ‘hones’ is dropped from the art. ‘ Of 
the Resurrection of Christ.’ The ^neral effect of 
the recasting is to emphasize the Protestant and 
Evangelical character of the formulary, to set aside 
the principle of State-establishment, and to elimi- 
nate Calvinism. 

5. Doctrinal standards. — Neither the Articles of 
Religion nor any other Anglican document or dog- 
matic creed was laid down % Wesley as the ground 
of Christian fellowship. The revised Articles of 
Religion were, however, from the first incorporated# 
with certain necessary local adaptations, in the 
constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America (see Doctrine and Disovpline, etc., of this 
Church, pp. 21 - 26 ). * There is only one condition 

S reviously required,’ the Rules state, ‘ in those who 
esixe to enter these [the Methodist] Societies, viz. 
a desire to flee from the wrath to come, to he saved 
from their sins.’ This ‘ narrow gate ’ leads into the 
true way ; the earnest seeker of salvation approves 
Christ and the gospel as the sick man Ms remedy ; 
a deep repentance affords the beat guarantee for 
orthodoxy. To his preachers, however, Wesley 
prescribed his Notes on the NT and the first four 
volumes of Sermons (ed. 1787-88, containing 44 
Discourses) for the bask of a common understand- 
ing. These sbanda;rds are introduced into the Model 
Deed regulating the trusfe upon which Wesleyan 
Methodkt cWch-f abrios are secured, and into the 
ordination vows of the ministers. Every Local 
Preacher also declares his assent to ‘the general 
doctrine* contained in the above writings as being 
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‘in accordance with the holy Scriptures.’ "While 
they present no formal confession or dogmatic 
scheme, the N'otes and Sermom contain the full 
evangelical creed in solution ; they are a working 
standard framed for a preaching ministry, and have 
proved a sufficient regulative canon for a Church 
that retains its Evangelical consciousness and is 
concerned above all things to preserve the life- 
conveying spirit of these authoritative documents. 
A Conference Resolution of 1807 forbade the tenure 
of office in the Societies to any person ‘holding 
opinions contrary to the total depravity of human 
nature, the Divinity and Atonement of Christ, the 
influence and witness of the Holy Spirit, and 
Christian Holiness, as believed hy the Methodists.’ 

6, Four salient points. — The characteristic 
features of Methodist teaching may be summed 
up as follows. 

(1) Universal redemption, — Wesley and his 
preachers proffered in the name of Jesus Christ 
‘ a free, full, and present salvation ’ to every sinner 
— a salvation based on the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
bestowed on condition of ‘ reiientance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and certi- 
fied inwardly by the witness of the Spirit of God 
bringing peace of heart and the sense of God’s 
fatherly love, and outwardly by a life of holy 
obedience. 

(2) Entire sanctificatiQn,-^M,^i\\odii^m holds the 
gospel to he as large in its intension as in its ex- 
tension, to be designed for the ‘rooting out’ from 
human nature of ‘ every plant which the Heavenly 
Father planted not ’ ; it encourages the Christian 
man to look for the perfect cure, in himself and in 
his race, of sin’s disease. The Rules of Society, 
illustrated by Wesley’s social work, virtually in- 
clude the community with the individual man in 
the scope of Christ’s redemption. 

(3) The fellowship of believers, — Methodism stands 
for Christian brotherhood. It honours the minis- 
try and cherishes the two sacraments ; but, in its 
view, the proof of Church-membership lies essen- 
tially not in observance of sacraments, nor in obedi- 
ence to priests, nor in subscription to creeds, but in 
the falfilling on the part of Christ’s brethren of His 
law of love by their seeking one another’s company 
and hearing one another’s burdens. 

(4) Ordered Christian service, — ‘ This is the love 
of God, that we keep His commandments’ : the 
Wesleyan Rules of Society were conceived as an 
application of the commandments of Christ to the 
situation of the Methodist people in early days. 
Interpreted with good sense and according to the 
spirit in which they were framed, those rules are 
found applicable to later times and to the circum- 
stances of Methodists all over the world. They 
signify that the Christian man is Christ’s in body 
as in spirit, and is called in concert with his fel- 
lows to bend everything in life to the furtherance 
of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

The above sketch is a uarratire, not a criticism 
-—a narrative of the genesis of Methodism as a pro- 
duct of and a factor in the life of Christendom. 
The changes which the system has undergone in 
thought and spiritual character, due to its wide 
expansion and the reaction upon it of later religi- 
ous movements, cannot here be traced. Suffice it 
to say that through its manifold divisions and 
diversities of government a striking identity of 
doctrine prevaila. Ecumenical Methodism retains 
the stamp of its origin. 
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MEXICANS (Ancient).— The territory of what 
is now the Republic of Mexico was inhabited in 
ancient times — as in part it still is— by a great 
diversity of nations and tribes. The plains of 
Northern Mexico were the domain of tribes of a 
low culture stage, living mostly without fixed 
abode, relying chiefly on the produce of the chase, 
and to some extent on agriculture. These tribes, 
of whom we know very little, received from the 
Mexicans the general name of Chichimecs. The 
more cultivated nations were concentrated in the 
central highlands, and in the ravines, valleys, and 
coast-plains of Southern Mexico. Though belong- 
ing to different linguistic stocks, and differentiated 
as to their advancement in culture, art, science, 
and political power, they were, nevertheless, iden- 
tical in the special traits of their civilization, 
f onuing, so to speak, one great geographical culture 
province. 

The name Mexicans belongs properly to the 
inhabitants of the city of Mexico or I'enochtitlan, 
who were otherwise called Aztecs, but the designa- 
tion was extended to all tribes and tribal fractions 
who spoke the same idiom, and were known to the 
citizens Of Mexico by the name Naua or Naua- 
tlaca, i.e., ‘ speaking intelligibly,’ Their abodes in 
historical times were the central highlands, the 
Federal District, the States of Mexico, Puebla, 
and Morelos, and the territory of Tlaxcala, where 
they lived intermingled with fractions of the Otomi 
nation, with Mazauas, Matlatzincas, Popolocas, 
and other primitive nations. From that central 
home parts of the Mexican nation emigrated, in 
pre-hisboxic times, to the Atlantic coast, reaching 
as far as Guatemala, San Salvador, and the coasts 
and islands of the great lake of Nicaragua. Those 
were the tribes particularly connected with the 
mythical name of Tolteca. To the Maya-speaking 
I people of Guatemala these emlgiants were known 
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by the name of Yaqui, which seems to be but 
another name of the Tolfcecs, who were commonly 
designated by the Mexicans as the Tonatiuli iixco 
Yaque, ^ those who went to the rising sun.^ For 
all these tribes, undoubtedly, a long succession of 
ages of cultural development must be taken into 
account, since their civilization, at the time of the 
Conquest, might have eq^ualled, at least in many 
respects, that of the ancient nations of the other 
side of the globe. Their religion had reached a 
correspondingly advanced stage of development, 
and was very elaborate, while their pantheon was 
unusually rich. 

I. Religious ideas. —As with all the other 
nations of the world, the religious faith and the 
metaphysical ideas of the Mexicans had in part 
developed from attempts to grasp the connexion 
between the things of this world according to the 
principle of causality ; in part they were the out- 
come of religious practice, and the crystallization 
of magic ceremonies, intended to produce certain 
effects by way of imitation. The great problems 
that presented themselves to the human mind be- 
cause of the movement of the sun, the changes in 
the shape of the moon, and the varying location 
of the ‘ great star ’ — the morning star — have been 
treated by the Mexicans in a great number of 
mythical tales and mythical personifications. 

The most prominent and the most widely wor- 
shipped Mexican god, of whom the largest number 
of tales and myths were reported, Quetzalcoatl, 
the 'feathered snake,’ the creator of men, the 
wind-god of the later priestly school, was, in fact, 
nothing else than a mythical personification of the 
moon, who in her decrease travels to the east, i.e., 
draws every day nearer to the sun, and finally dies 
away in the rays of the rising sun. It was believed 
that, when dying, this god, or his heart, was trans- 
formed into the morning star. The counterpart of 
this deity, Tezcathpoca, the young warrior, who 
was regarded as the watching eye, the god who 
sees and punishes all kinds of sin, and the sorcerer 
who roams about in the night, is, in reality, the 
new, waxing moon who makes her appearance in 
the evening sky, and will travel on in the night, 
as the eye of the night. On the other hand, deities 
like Centeotl, the 'maize-god,’ have developed 
from certain religious practices — the placing 
of maize-stalks or young maize-ears in the houses, 
in order to get rich crops. Xipe Totec, the 
‘flayed,’ the god who wears a human skin, the 
hide of a sacrificed man, has probably originated 
from well-known ceremonies celebrated in the be- 
ginning of the year in the time of sowing, in order 
to bring about the re-birth of vegetation. The 
two classes of deified beings met in the one great 
idea that the celestial powers, the sun, the moon, 
and the god of thunder and lightning, were at the 
same time the promoter of the growth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and in the conviction that the 
new-hom god (the rising sun) and the increasing 
agency (the waxing moon) were the canses of all 
birth and growth and of all that maintains and 
keeps up human life, and that they were the source 
of human life itself. 

The spirits of the dead are to be added to these 
two classes — the ancestors, the founders of the 
tribe who had died in ancient times, and who had 
lived when the sun had not yet made its appear- 
ance in the sky. These deified ancestors were 
believed to awaken and to live in the night 
and, consequently, were identified with the stars. 
Xiuhteoutli, the god of fire, who had likewise 
existed in the 'time of darkness and night,’ before 
the birth of the sun, and was, accordingly, named 
XJeueteotl, the * old god,’ became in some way the 
prototype of these ancestral gods. 

2. Orig’in of the world. — The Mexicans believed 


that heaven, earth, and the sun had not been 
created at once, but that four ages of a somewhat 
imperfect creation had preceded the formation of 
the present world. The first of these pre-cosmic 
creations was named Ocelotonatiuh, 'jaguar-sun.’ 
This was the sun of darkness, or sun of the earth, 
for the jaguar was considered to he the animal 
that swallowed the sun in time of eclipse, and, 
as the earth was the realm of darkness, the jaguar 
was identified with the earth. This first period 
came to an end by darkness, when the jaguars 
were eating men. The second period was called 
Ecatonatiuh, 'wind-sun.’ This period came to an 
end by ^reat revolving storms, and men were trans- 
formed into apes. The third period had the name 
Quiauhtonatiuh, 'rain -sun,’ meaning ‘fire-rain.’ 
In this period fire rained from the sky, volcanic 
aslies and lapilli were strewn over the earth, and 
reddish lava-cliffs arose. Men were transformed 
into birds . The fourth period was called Atonatiuh, 
'water-sun.’ In this period a great deluge took 
place, men were transformed into fishes, and the 
sky fell down upon the earth. The fallen sky was 
raised by the joint action of the gods Quetzalcoatl 
and Tezcathpoca, and the earth was revived. It 
was only then, in the year called ce tochtUy ‘ one 
rabbit,’ that the present world was created. Its 
name is Olintonatiuh, or 'earthquake -sun,’ be- 
cause this present world is to be destroyed by 
earthquakes. One year after this creation, in 
the year oim acatly ‘ two reed,’ the god Mixooatl, 

' cloud-snake,’ the god of the North — or Tezcatli- 
poca in the form of Mixcoatl — ‘drew fire out of 
the wooden sticks,’ kindled fire by means of the 
fire-drill. Then men were created, and war was 
begun, in order that there might be human hearts 
at hand for nourishing the sun. The first who 
was killed in war, i,e., was captured in war and 
offered on the sacrificial stone, was Xochiquetzal, 
the goddess of the moon, for it is the moon who 
dies every month in conjunction with the sun, and 
by her death gives life and strength to the rising 
sun. 

Men being created, and war being commenced, 
there was opportunity for the creation of the sun. 
At the encL of the first half of the first Mexican 
cycle of 52 years, in the year ‘ thirteen reed,’ the 
sun was created. 

The gods assembled in Teotiuacan, the ancient city of the 
sun, and took counsel, asking each other who should take 
charge of lighting the world. The first who offered himself was 
Tecciztecatl, the moon-god. Again the gods asked which other 
deity would take charge of hghting the world. As no one re- 
plied, the gods requested Nanauatssm, the ‘ bubonic,* the luatio 
god, to underbake it, and he consented. The gods kindled a 
great fire in the t&oUxeallii the * divine stove,* and Teccizteoatl 
tried first to throw himself into the fire, but he was afraid and 
drew back. Then Nanauatzin shut his eyes and threw himself 
at once into the fire, and after him Tecdztecatl did the same. 
This took place at midnight. Then the gods conjectured in 
what direction the sun was to rise. It was in the east, whew the 
sun rose at day-break, followed by the moon. The ohroniclers 
relate that originally the moon possessed the same splendour 
as the sun, but the gods staruok her in the face with a rabbit, 
so that her splendour darkened, and now the figure of the 
rabbit is seen on the face of the moon. Alter having risen, the 
sun and the moon stood stiH for four days and four nights, 
whereupon the gods resolved to sacrifice themselves In order 
to give life to the sun. After the gods had kfiled themselves, 
the sun commenced to move, and ever tince has made his 
regular couraes, alternating with the moon. 

3. Origin of men.— "When heaven and earth were created, the 
gods took counsel and asked where to get beings to dwell on 
the earth. Then Xolotl, the dog who Jumps down from the 
alcy^the god who carries the setting sun to the under world— 
went to the kingdom of the dead to fetch a bone of the dead. 
When he had given his message to Mictlantecutli, the king of 
the dead, the latter asked him to move tour times round the 
sepulchre m the stone-circle, blowmg the conch. The god called 
upon the worms to make a hole in the shell, and thus he blew 
the conch. The king of the dead gave the bone to him, but 
ordered his vassals to follow him and to dig a pit in his way. 
There the god stumbled and fell, the bone slipped out of his 
hand, fell to the ground, and was broken m pieces. The god 
was much gneved, but he arose, picked up the fragments, and 
brought them to Tamoanchan, a region situated far m the west. 
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There the goddess Giuacoatl or Quilazth ground, down the frag- 
ments on the gnnding-stonei and put the pulverized, material 
into the chalcMuhapaztli, the bowl hollowed out of a precious 
stone, and set with gems. On this pulverized material Quetzal- 
coatl sprinkled blood drawn by piercing hia penis with a knife. 
In this way men were generated, and food was found for them 
in the same region of the west. It was the maize, whose place 
the black ant and the red ant showed to the god. 


4. Heaven, earth and under world, and the abode 
of the dead. — ^The Mexicans were of opinion that 
from the earth {tlalticpao) upwards there were 
thirteen regions or heavenly spheres {ilhuicatl)^ 
and from the earth downwards there were nine 
regions or under worlds {mictlan). The second, 
tlurd, and fourth of the heavenly spheres were 
the regions where the moon and the clouds, the 
stars and the sun moved, while the uppermost or 
thirteenth region was the abode of Ometecutli, 
Omeoiuatl, or^ Tonaoatecutli, Tonacaciuatl, the 
gods of generation. The second of the under* world 
regions was the Chicunauhapan, the * nine streams,’ 
the water that encircled the realm of the dead and 
was in a way identified with the ocean of the 
western region. The third under-world region was 
the tepetl iTnonctmiQuianf the gateway by which 
the sun entered the under-world region. The 
undermost region was the abode of Mictlanteoutli 
and Mictecaciuatl, the lords of the dead. To this 
under-world region there went, however, only the 
men and the women who had died in their homes 
from sickness, injury, or the infirmities of age. 
Men who were drowned, struck by lightning, or 
carried away hy malignant fever or contagious 
disease were believed to be taken by Tlaloc, the 
rain-god. Their corpses were not burned, Wt 
buried, blue colour— the colour of water and rain 
—having been put on their foreheads. They went 
to Tlalocan, the home of the rain-god, situated on 
a great moxmtain in the east, a paradise of vegeta- 
tion, in order to serve him there. Men killed in 
war or sacrificed on the sacrificial stone and women 
who had died in childbed belonged to a third 
order, and went to heaven, to the house of the 
s^. The warriors went to the east, to receive 
the^ rising sun and to accompany him up to the 
pnith. The women had their dwelling in the west, 
m the region of the setting sun. In the morning 
they climbed up to the zenith, where, at noon, they 
ret^ived the sun from the hands of the warriors, 
md accompanied him on his downward course. 
At suhset they delivered the sun to the dwellers 
m the under-world region, for at night the sun 
Illumines the under world, and the dead awaken 
and live. 

5. Principal deiaes.— A detailed study of 
Mexican mythology and the character of the 
Mexican gods leads to the oonelusion that the 
forefathers of the Mexicans worshipped the sun, 
fehe moon, the morning star, the hearth-fire, the 
maaze-god, and the other deities of vegetation, the 
pd who pomrs down the henefioial rain, and a 
host of numvm and spirits who were befieved to 
dwell m particular places, as mountains, caves, 
water-holes, etc. In the course of time those eosmio 
potencies assumed very different shapes in the 
mythopoetic ima^ation of the people, Coalescing 
in part/ with a deified ancestor, or being merged in 
ccrtem regional festivals, thus giving rise to certain 
wcu-detoed^vine personages, who in the different 
mhes, towns, villages were acknowledged , as 
the *heart (or living principle) 

Thus UitzBopochtli, the war-god, the particular 
protector of the citizens of Mexico (Tenochtitlan) 
mast origmaUy have been the rising sun, or the 
moTOing star. His mother conceived him from a 
leather-ball coming down from the sky. Her 
oth^ chi^en, the Centzon Uifcznana, the ‘four 
hundred Southerns* (the stars), and their elder 


sister Coyolxauhqui (the moon), seeing their mother 
pregnant, wished to kill her, hut just at this mo- 
ment Uitzilopochtli was born. Armed with shield 
and spear, he came forth from his mother, decapi- 
tated his elder sister Coyolxauhqui, and drove 
the ‘four hundred Southerns* from the ‘Snake- 
mountain * (the sky). The other war-god Camaxtli, 
or Mixcoatl, the god of the Tlaxcaltecs, the ‘ shoot- 
ing god,* was probably a mythic conception of the 
morning star. Tlaloc was the rain- and thimder- 
god and the god of the mountains. He had hia 
residence on the top of a mountain in the east, 
where he owned four chambers and four barrels, 
from which his servants, dwarf -gods, hailed out the 
water and poured it down on the earth. Stone 
images of this deity are to he found all over the 
country, Tezcatlipoca was the god of the Tezcocans 
and of the tribes dwelling on the slopes of the vol- 
cano. ^ He was the sorcerer who roams about in 
the night, the god who sees and punishes sin, and 
the patron of the telpochcalli, the club-house of the 
young warriors j and certainly developed from the 
conception of the new, waxing moon. Xiuhtecutli, 

I the ‘lord of the turq^uoise,’ or Ixco^auhqui, the 
I ‘ god with the yellow face,* the god of fire, was the 
I tutelary deity of the citizens of Tlatelolco and 
their brethren on the western mountain slope, the 
Tepanecs of Tacuba and Coyouacan. Tonatiuh, 
the sun, and Metztli, or Tecciztecatl, the moon, 
had in ancient times been worshipped atTeotiuacan, 
north of the valley of Mexico, and two great pyra- 
mids dedicated to them are still to be seen in that 
place. The moon alone was the principal deity of 
the inhabitants of Xaltocan and of the province 
of Meztitlan, on the borders of the Huaxteca. 
Quetzalcoatl, the ‘feathered snake,* the creator of 
human life, the wind-god, was another conception 
of the waning and resuscitating moon. He was 
the great god of the merchants of Cholula and all 
the Mexican commercial colonists, down to the 
provinces of Guatemala and San Salvador. Xipe 
Totec, ‘ our lord, the fiayed,* the god of the sowing 
time, the god of vegetation, was generally wor- 
shipped in the whole country ; but it seems that 
the Nauatl tribes on the borders of the State of 
Oaxaca, the inhabitants of Tehuacan, Cozcatlan, 
and Teotitlan del Camino were particularly 
addicted to his cult. He is also called god of the 
goldsmiths, because the goldsmiths, located in 
the town-quarter, or clan Yopico, regarded him 
as^ their tutelary deity. Xochipilli, the * flower- 
prince,* the lord of the green maize, the god of 
food, had his worshippers all along the Atlantic 
slope. He was believed to he incorporated in the 
Quetzalcoxcoxtli, the wild fowl that chants in the 
mornu^. He had a brother called Macuilxochitl, 

‘ T’ive flowers,* or Auiateotl, ‘ the god of voluptu- 
ousness,* who was the deity of pleasure, of music, 
dancing, gaming, and debauchery, Ome tochtli, 
‘two r^bits,* the pulque-god, the Mexican Bacchus, 
was the town-god of Tepoztlan, in the State of 
Morelos. 

Female deities were Couatlicue, the mother 
of Uitzilopochtli, worshipped in Mexico City; 
Ciuacouatl, the female warrior, the goddess of 
Oolhuaeanj Itimapalotl and Quilaztli, the earth- 
goddess^ and the fire-goddess of the towns of 
Quauhtitlan and Xoohimilco; Teteo innan, the 
‘toother of the gods,* or Tod, ‘ our grandmother,* 
^so called Tlazolteotl, the ‘goddess of ordure,’ or 
Tlaelquani, ‘mire-eater* {iX sinner); she was 
generally worshipped as a harvest-goddess ; Xochi- 
quetz^, the goddess of flowers and of love, had her 
worshippers throughout the country, and a mag- 
nificent pyramid dedicated to her is still to he seen 
in Xochicalco, south of Cuernavaca. All these 
goddesses, without any doubt, were origmaUy 
moon-goddesses, but developed into goddesses of 
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fertility and generation, into earth-goddesses and 
patronesses of women’s art. Clialchinhtlicne, the 
‘ goddess whose garments are precious stones,’ was 
the impersonation of running water, brooks, and 
lakes; TJixtociuatl that of the salt water, and 
accordingly the patroness of the salt-makers. 
Centeotl, the maize-god, was represented either as 
a female or as a male deity, and was particularly 
related to the gods of generation, the authors of 
life. 

6 , Religious practices. — The Mexicans were 
penetrated by a feeling of absolute dependence on 
their gods. They regarded them as the givers of 
all things and as those who inflicted punishments 
upon them, and they were convinced that most of 
these punishments were brought down on them by 
their own sins. In order to obtain the favour of 
their gods or to appease their wrath, they used to 
address them with prayers, to present onerings to 
them, to humiliate themselves in their presence, 
and to torture themselves in their honour. In the 
work compiled by Bernardino de Sahagun, the 
original of which was written in Aztec, he has 
reserved many pra;!^ers directed to several gods, 
istinguished by a high and noble feeling, and by 
a wonderfully refined and poetic language, while 
another chapter of the same work contains twenty 
ancient and very curious songs, which they used to 
sing in honour of their gods at the different anni- 
versary festivals (text, Germ, tr., and commentary 
in E. Seler, Gesammelte Ahhandlungen zur amert 
han. Sprach- und Altertumslmndei Berlin, 1902-08, 
ii. 959-1107). 

The offerings which the Mexicans were accus- 
tomed to bring to their gods consisted of food and 
garments, flowers and green twigs {acxoyatl) to 
adorn their altars, copal, rubber, and different 
kinds of aromatic herbs to burn, and piles of wood 
to heap up and kindle on the top of their temple- 
pyramids. They humiliated themselves in the 
presence of their gods by eating earth {tlalqualiztli)^ 
i.c., by touching the earth with the fi.nger and 
putting^ it to the month. "When they req[uested 
something from their gods, and before every festival 
dedicated to them, they fasted, eating only once in 
the day, avoided red pepper sauce and every kind 
of spices, abstained from sexual intercourse, and 
did not wash their heads. When the retjuest 
which they had to make was a very earnest one, 
they tortured themselves by piercing their tongues, 
or the margin of their ears, sometimes drawing 
stalks or threads through the hole made in the 
tongue, and offering the blood issuing from their 
wounds, collecting it on agave leaves. If they had 
committed a sin such as intercourse with the wife 
of another man, and wished to atone for it, they 
went to the priests of the goddess Tlacolteotl and 
made confession, and the priests, after having 
heard the confession, imposed some penance — 
to go naked in the night to some shrines of the 
‘ women-goddesses’ (ciuateUd)^ there to deposit 
garments made of the common bark-paper. By 
performing this penance they were believed not 
only to have got xid of the sin committed, but also 
of the punishment for it enjoined by the law. A 
Mexican religions practice that excited the curiosity 
and even the amazement of the Christian priests 
was the so-called ‘ eating of the god ^ {teog%aliztli). 
At a certain festival a number of devotees assembled, 
and, after having made an image of the god from 
the paste obtained by grinding certain seeds, the 
high priest sacrificed the image and cut it into 
pieces. The assembled persons ate the pieces, and 
those who had partaken were obliged to pay for 
a year all expenses for the cult of the god in 
question. 

Einally, the Mexicans felt compelled to bring 
living beings as an offering to their gods. They 


sacrificed to the fire-god by casting into the fire all 
kinds of animals that could be found in the fields, 
and thgr also offered human prisoners in the same 
way. The warriors who had captured them brought 
them, their limbs tied together, and hanging on a 
pole, like captured game, for the fire-god was the 
god of war and of the chase. The Mexicans killed 
quails by decapitating them, as an offering to the 
sun and other deities such as Uitzilopochtli, for the 
quail was the spotted bird, the image of the starry 
^y. 

They fastened prisoners with extended arms 
and legs to a wooden frame, and shot them with 
arrows. This was a sacrifice for the earth-goddess, 
and was intended to fertilize the earth. There is 
no doubt that it was originally meant as an imita- 
tion of the sexual act. They decapitated a woman 
as an image of the ‘ mother of the gods ' — the moon- 
goddess, the harvest-god — and flayed her, for the 
old moon, the waning moon, is cut into pieces, 
and her splendour is stripped oft*. Yet she would 
revive, and therefore the flayed skin of the victim 
was donned by a man who, in the following cere- 
monies of the feast, represented the goddess. 

The Mexicans practised to a terrible extent the 
offering of human hearts, torn out of the bodies of 
living men. They used for that purpose a sacrificial 
stone of a rounded pyramidal shape. The victim 
was thrown backwards on the top of it, his ex- 
tended arms and legs were held by four men, and 
the sacrificer, armed with a big stone knife, made 
a broad cut across the breast, under the ribs, and, 
putting in his hand, tore out the heart. The heart 
itself was presented to the sun, and with the blood 
they moistened the mouth of the idols, while the 
heads of the sacrificed were put in rows on poles. 
The body was delivered to the man who had cap- 
tured the prisoner and had presented it as a 
sacrifice. He cooked the flesh with maize, and 
made a feast of it with his relatives and friends. 
With the thigh-bone of the dead man he made a 
bundle that was hung up on a hi^h pole in the 
middle of the honse-courtyard. This was a token 
of the valour of the owner, and probably, at the 
same time, a fetish for luck and protection. 

7 . Annual festivities. — The Mexicans divided the 
year into eighteen sections of twenty days each and 
five remaining days. On each of these twentieths 
they had a feast with many elaborate ceremonies, 
dedicated successively to various special deities, all 
these feasts being intimately connected with the 
exigencies of the different sections of the year with 
regard to the culture of the soil, sowing, and 
harvesting, and with the changing aspects that 
in the diflerent years those important affairs pre- 
sented to the anxious eye of the labourer. They 
commenced with the ceremonies early in the year 
—in the time of our February. At that time, in 
the houses and on sacred spots— mountains, caves, 
water-holes, and localities considered as the abodes 
of the rain-gods— they set up poles to wMoh papers 
painted with the emblems of the mmma of these 
localities were attached ; and they carried children, 
who were bought from their parents, to the same 
iQcalities and sacrificed them to the rain-gods, in 
order that these divinities might grant rain in 
sufiScient quantity for the crops of the new year. 

In the second twentieth they celebrated a great 
feast to ^pe Toteo, the god of vegetation, a form 
of the ancient n^oon-god. . This was just before 
sowing, and it seemed to tfiiose ancient philosophers 
to be necessary to fertilize the earth, that she might 
receive the germ and bring forth the crops, For 
this important business a sacrifice of value and a 
vigorous man were required. 

They took a prisoner of war, the most gallant whom they had 
at hand, and with him performed a ceremony that was in a way 
a t^tmg, was fastened by a rope to the centraJ hole of a 
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stone ol flat cylindrical shape, the;so-called temolaeatl (spinning' 
wheel of stone). There he had to fight with four other men 
until he was exhausted, after whicn they bound him, with 
extended arms and legs (^fniiTria^ouhticO/O)^ to a wooden frame, 
where he was shot with arrows, so that the blood might drop on 
the earth and fertilize it* This was the original form of the 
ceremony, as it is seen in the pictographs, and as it was per- 
fortned in certain ancient towns up to the time of the conquest. 
In Mexico Oity, however, when the prisoner was exhausted and 
no longer able to defend himself, he was sacrificed in the regular 
way, by cutting the breast and tearing out the heart ; and many 
prisoners were sacrificed in the same way after him. The bodies 
of the sacrifliced were skinned, and the skins donned by certain 
men who represented the god in the following ceremonies, to 
show by this garb that the earth-god had put on a new cloak. 
From this custom this second annual feast was called Tlacaxi- 
peualiztli, ‘flaying men.* The feast concluded with a great 
ceremonial dance, where priests disguised as maize-ears, maize- 
stalks, and other vegetables, or as beings connected with the 
fields, exhibited to the people the abundance of food which the 
new j?ear was expected to bring. 

In the third and fourth twentieths, called 
To^oztli, * awakening/ the temples and shrines 
were adorned with green stalks, and the ears 
destined for sowing were brought to the temple 
of the maize-goddess to be consecrated. The fifth 
feast, called Toxcatl, fell at the time when the 
sun, shifting to the north, came to the zenith. 
This was regarded as the real feast of the new 
year, and the present writer has shown, in his 
explanation of the Humboldt Codices, that the 
day -names by which the Mexicans designated the 
dinerent years correspond to the days with which 
the feast Toxcatl began. In this feast a living 
image of the god Tezcatlipoca, i.e., a prisoner of 
war who in the disguise of this god had repre- 
sented him all the year round, was sacrificed, and 
immediatelj replaced by another prisoner, who, 
invested with tlie paraphernalia of the god, had 
to represent him m the new y'ear. The sixth 
twentieth, the time when the rainy season set in, 
was celebrated by a general and severe fasting of 
all the priests of all the temples, including the 
little boys^ in the priestly schools. The Mexicans 
ate^ at this feast a certain meal prepared with 
maize in ^ain and beans, called etzalh, whence 
it bears the name Etzalqualiztli, the ‘ eating of | 
the meal of maize and beans.’ In the seventh and 
eighth twentieths the sprouting of the young 
maize-ears was celebrated by a ceremonial dance 
of the kings and rulers of the town, and a general 
feeding of the people, the feast being called 
Tecuilhuitl, the ‘ feast of the longs.’ The ninth 
and tenth twentieths were called Tlaxoohimaco 
and Xoeoti uetzi, 'when the Xocotl comes down 
(or is born),’ or Miccailhuitl, the 'feast of the 
dead.’ At these festivals living prisoners were 
thrown into the fire as a sacrifice to the god of 
fire, and the image of Xocotl or Otontecutli, 
the ‘god of the Otomi,’ the ‘soul of the dead 
•warrior/ having the shape of a bird, a bntterfly, 
or of a mummy packet, was placed on the top 
of a high pole, and brought down by the male 
youth, vying with each other in climoing to the 
top. 

The eleventh twentieth, called Oohpaniztli, 
‘sweeping the roads,’ was the harvest feast, and 
at the same time a great; expiation ceremony, by 
which evil was taken ont of the town. 

A woman representing Teteo innan, the ‘ mother oi the gods/ 
having been deoapitated at midnight and flayed, a prielt put 
on the Bkm and represented the goddess m the followmg 
Ceremonies. From a portion of the skin of the thigh, a mask 
was made and worn by the son of the ‘ mother of the gods,* 
O^teotl-itztlacoliuhqui, the maize-god, the ♦curved ohmdian 
T^ho is desoribed as the god of oold and punishinent, 
ft»d is, m tact, only another form of the morning star, the 
son of the moon-goddesa. The principal ceremony consisted 
in a ceremomai Impr^ation of the goddess by Xfitssilopochtli, 
the god, Teteo innan was accom- 
panied by warriors and by pboUio deities called Ouexteca 
(men of the provtooe of the Huaxteca). Ceremonial dances 
followed, where Teteo innan was replaced by the maize- 
goddess. At the end of the feast warriors, racing with 
each other, took the mask out of the town, and buried it 
somewhere in the territory of their enemies. The goddess 


herself, i.s., the priest wearing the skin of the victim, was 
likewise driven out of the town, and the skin was hung up, 
beyond the boundaries of the town, on a frame- work dedicated 
to Teteo innan, being her sanctuary. 

In the twelfth twentieth, called Teotleco, the 
Mexicans celebrated the return of their gods, i.e., 
of the fire-gods, who were reputed to have gone 
out of the country during the rainy season. ^ The 
feast may also he called the ‘ birthday of Uitzilo- 
pochtli. ’ It concluded with another fire-ceremony, 
in which living prisoners were thrown into the 
flames. The thirteenth feast, called Tepeilhuitl, 
the ‘feast of the mountains,’ was another harvest 
feast, when the pulque-gods — the gods of fecundity 
— ^were honoured by sacrifices, and offerings were 
brought to the rain- gods, i.c., to the gods of the 
mountains. The fourteenth feast, called Queoholli, 
was dedicated to Mixcoatl, the god of hunting and 
war, and was celebrated by a great ceremonial 
hunting. Arrows and other weapons were made. 

The fifteenth feast, called Panquetzaliztli, ‘ rais- 
ing the banners,’ was the great feast of the god 
Uitzilopochtli, when the myth of the birth of 
this god and the victory which he obtained over 
his brethren, the Centzon Uitznaua (the stars), 
were dramatically represented by a combat be- 
tween the warriors and the prisoners designated 
for sacrifice. The fire-snake, the weapon with 
which Uitzilopochtli had killed his sister Co- 
yolxauhqui, came down from the upper platform 
of the temple to hum the, offerings neaped up on 
the great cylindrical stone at the foot of the stair- 
case leading up to the platform. The sixteenth 
feast, Atemoztli, was dedicated to the rain-gods. 
The seventeenth, Tititl, was a commemoration 
feast of the dead, at which the ciuateted, the 
‘women-goddesses,’ the deified women, the 
spirits of the women who died in child-bed, and 
their patroness Ilamateoutli, the old goddess, the 
goddess of fire, played an important part. The 
eighteenth and last feast was called IzcalH, ‘in- 
creasing,’ and was dedicated to Xiuhtecutli, the 
god of fire, who was honoured by offerings of all 
kinds of animals thrown into the flames. The god 
was represented, in this feast by two different 
figures — at one time as a god of vegetation, clothed 
in green quetzal-feathers and wearing a mask of 
turquoises and green stones, and at another time 
as the god of the burning fire, clothed in feathers 
of the red macaw and wearing a mask of red and 
black stones. The five last days of the year, called 
nemont&mif were deemed nnlucky. No feast was 
celebrated on them, nor any business of importance 
taken in hand. 

Other ceremonies were performed to the deities 
who were believed to rule certain days, according 
to the name of the day in question, these names 
being composed of one of the numbers one to 
thirteen and of one of the twenty day -signs. As 
these names, in the different years, were not 
assigned to a fixed date — the initial days of the 
years hearing different names — the feasts of the 
rulers of the days were denominated ‘movable 
feasts.’ 

8. Priests. — ^Por the performance of all these 
ceremonies, filling out, in the true sense of the 
word, nearly the whole year, and for the regular 
service of the different gods, many priests were 
employed, called tlamoKazqu^^ ‘servants/ They 
were divided into different classes, such as the 
tlenamacaq^ue, ‘incense- burners,’ the Uowgut, 
‘guardians of the idols/ the g^aquacmltm^ ‘old 
priests,’ and the ometoohtzmi ‘pnlque priests,’ who 
were at the same time the musicians and the 
singers. At the head af all these priests there 
were in Mexico City two high priests, called 
Quetzalcoatl Toteo tlamacazqui and Quetzalcoatl 
Tlaloc tlamacazqui, the special priests of the 
two great gods, Uitzilopochtli and the rain-god 
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Tialoc, whose sanctuaries were situated close to 
one anotlier on the top of the principal pyramid. 

9 , General characteristics. — In spite of their 
adherence to bloody sacrificial rites, the Mexicans 
were sober, honest people, of tender susceptibility, 
governed by laws of a high moral standard, re- 
specting the rights of property, detesting lying 
and falsehood, cheerful with their friends, brave 
in war, and unflinchingly obedient to their native 
kings. Their governors and princes exercised 
arbitrary power, but were restrained by unwritten 
laws, handed down from their forefathers, and by 
ublic opinion. Their punishments were severe, 
ut never cruel. Yiees such as drunkenness and 
untruthfulness arose with the misery and slavery 
of the Spanish times. In material culture, too, 
the Mexicans were nearly equal to their con- 
querors. Spanish government did not add very 
much to their cultural standard, and to-day the 
Indians are, if not the most refined, certainly the 
most honest, component of the population 01 the 
Mexican territory. 

LiTEHATTmB. — B, de Sahagun, Sist. general de las cosas de 
Ifueva JEspafLa^ Mexico, 1829 ; T. de Benavente Motolinla, 
Memoriales (=L. 6. Pimentel, DoeuynentosHat&ncos deM4jico, 
i.), do. 1903 ; D. Duran, Hist de las Indias de Ifueva Mspafla^ 
do. 1867 ; E. Seler, AUmextkan. Studien (Verofenthchungen 
aus dem honigl. Museum fur Volkerkunde, i. [1888], vi. [1899]), 
Codex Borgia^ 2 vols., Berlin, 1904-06, Gesammelte Ahhand- 
lungen zur amerikan^ Sprach- und Altertuirnkunde, 8 vols , 
do. 1902-08; T. A. Joyce, Sfeanam Archoeologpt London, 
1914 ; W. Lehmann, ‘ Traditions des anciens Mexicaina,' 
Journ. de la SO 0 . des Amdrioanistes de Paris, new ser., lii. 
[1906J. EDUAED SELBB. 

MEXICANS (Modem). — An intimate know- 
ledge of the religion of the ancient peoples of 
Mexico is necessary in order to understand the re- 
ligious life of the present native population of the 
country. On first acquaintance with the people 
an impression is given that the Eoman Catholic 
religion is everywhere present, yet many of the 
pre-Columhian religious ideas remain. Too much 
cannot be said of the energies and the fervour of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in their attempts 
to Christianize the natives. The originality of 
their methods and their enthusiasm fox the work 
resulted in a marked success. They learned the 
native languages, and collected much data upon 
the customs and religion of the people, and to these 
early accounts we owe practically all our know- 
ledge of the pre-Columhian life. 

The clergy soon noted the ability of the people 
to read in pictures, and this was turned to account 
in their teaching of the Roman Catholic Catechism. | 
Figures were drawn on large pieces of cloth repre- 
senting most ingeniously, in a series of pictures, 
the various teachmgs of the Church. These pictures 
were also made in hooks, some of which, according 
to N. Leon {Am. Anth., new ser., ii. [1900] 726), 
are still used among the Mazahuas of Michoaoan. 
A more ambitious attempt was made by the priests 
to teach the natives the Latin words of the Lord’s 
Prayer and other Articles of the Church. A native 
monosyllabic word was selected, the sound of 
which was similar to a syllable of the Latin word, 
and this word was represented by a picture. The 
first syllable, pay of pater y was shown by a picture 
of a nag, which in Nahnatl was pantUy and the 
second syllable, ter, was represented by a drawing 
of a stone, tetl in Nahnatl. In this way, picture 
by picture, the native word was known, and each 
word recalled a similar word or syllable in the 
Latin. 

J. de Torquemada tells us {Monarquia Indiana, 
Madrid, 1723, xv.) that the Christian priests illus- 
trated the vicissitudes and the instability of life 
by pictures representing a great expanse of water 
on which were vessels manned by sailors. On one 
ship Indian men and women were praying, with 


garlands of roses in their hands, and they went to 
heaven accompanied by angels, while on another 
vessel the Indians were shown fighting with one 
another, ogling women, becoming intoxicated, and 
receiving glasses of wine from devils. According 
to J. de Acosta’s statement {The NaUiral ana 
Moral Hist, of the Indies, ed, 0. B. Markham, 
London, 1880, bk. vL ch. vii.), in illustrating the 
doctrine of the Trinity, God was pictured with 
three carved heads, and Bt, Peter and St. Paul 
were drawn as two carved heads with keys and 
sword. As Sapper remarks : 

* It IS easy to suppose that this sort of picture must have been 
absolutely incomprehensible to an Indian, but there is little 
doubt that the effect of these pictures was extremely favourable 
to the spread of Christianity ’ (Globus, Ixxx. 126). 

The Spanish padm were not content with these 
mnemonic and symbolic methods of teaching the 
Christian religion, hut soon learned the languages 
of the country, translated the Catechism into the 
various dialects, and preached in the native 
tongues. Priests taught the Indians how to record 
their languages phonetically by the use of the 
Spanish characters, and from the early days of the 
Conquest there was a constantly increasing amount 
of printed and MS material in the languages of the 
different peoples of Spanish America. 

With a knowledge of the native languages, to- 
gether with the names and attributes of the vari- 
ous gods, the Spanish priests had a wonderful asset 
in their teaching, and they used their knowledge 
to good effect. Their explanation of the native 
pantheon was an earnest attempt to incorporate it, 
as much as possible, into their own religion* and, 
accordingly, we find many of the ancient myths 
turned into a new setting, with the saints now 
figuring as the actors in tiie ancient tales. It is 
difficult to determine how much of this transforma- 
tion was due to the initiative of the priests of the 
new faith, and how much may he attributed to the 
Indians’ own attempts to reconcile their old religion 
with the new. Knowing the tendency of primitive 
man to explain everything in terms of his own 
mental fabric, we may suppose that many of the 
strange metamorphoses which came about were the 
natural result of implanting ideas upon an older 
foundation, but a, result not recognized or author- 
ized by the Church. In many cases the gods of 
the ancient religion were incorporated into the 
new, as when the three most important gods were 
sometimes turned into the Trinity, while the lesser 
gods became the saints of the Church. The evil 
one already had a counterpart in the Mexican 
religion; among the Mayas he was Kisin, the 
earthquake. 

The present population of^ Mexico may be 
divided, for the purposes of this article, into four 
classes as regards their religion : (1) those of Spanish 
descent who are true Roman Catholics ; those of 

mixed descent who are nominally Roman Catholics, 
but still retain some of the ancient pre-Columbian 
religious ideas ; (3) those of mixed blood who 
fundamentally pagans from the Christian point 
of view, with religious rites coloured by Roman 
Catholic teaching J and (4) those who show no trace 
of the Roman Catholic teaching, and still continue 
to practise the ancient religion. It is, of course, 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between 
any two of these classes ; the bwo middle divisions 
are differentiated only by the degree in which the 
Christian or the native religion predominates. 

Class I.— In the large cities and towns there is 
a numerous population of Spanish-speaking people 
who have little or no Indian blood, and these c&xxj 
out thorites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church as practised in Spain- The festivals of the 
Church are celebrated with great pomp and cere- 
mony. An interesting survival of the teaching of 
the early Franciscans is seen in the 
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the Fastorales, and the Mystery Plays performed 
at Corpus Cliristi and at other times. Boon after 
the Conquest the sacred dramas, so popular in 
Spain at that time, were introduced into Mexico, 
and were regarded as an important means of propa- 
ganda. 

Class 2. — The casual observer seldom sees any 
of the native element among the peoples who have 
been placed in this division, and lie considers the 
population good Konian Catholics. It is only after 
close intimacy extended over a considerable period 
of time, together with a knowledge of the nature 
of the native practices, that one gradually finds 
that the underlying principles of the religion are 
based on the native ideas rather than upon the 
Christian faith. The veneer of Boman Catholi- 
cism is removed, and the native religion stands out 
clearly. The greater part of the population of 
Mexico are of mixed^ hlood, with a strong pre- 
ponderance of the Indian over the Spanish strain. 
This type of native is present even in the large 
cities and towns, where a ^eat proportion of the 
people fall into Class 2, whose religion is Boman 
Catholic, with an undercurrent of the old ideas. 
The genU of Mexico City, c.p'., are of this class. 

Holy Week throughout Mexico is a time of great 
religious enthusiasm. In addition to the Passion 
Plays which have already been mentioned, there 
is a constant round of festivals, many of which are 
strongly fiavonied by the native elements. The 
season of prayer and jfasting appeals to the natives, 
some of whom wear the crown of thorns and flagel- 
late themselves. Prom Holy Thursday until the 
Gloria of Saturday the bells of the churches are 
silent, and the matracasy or rattles, take their 
place. Each child and adult has a rattle, and the 
streets are full of vendors, each selling some sort 
of noisy toys. On the Sahado de Gloria new fire 
is struck from the blessed flint. The burning of 
Judas is a common sight in every Mexican town ; 
figures of Judas, representing him as a man or 
woman, a negro, a soldier or a knave, a devil or 
a gentleman, are burned in every village plaza. 
Many of these figures contain jars filled with vari- 
ous objects, and, when the container is broken, 
the contents fall into the strugglmg crowd. Fire- 
crackers and rockets often form the hands and 
feet of these Judas figures. It is a time of much 
merriment. 

Hi Mexico City on Vi^rnes d€ Dolores, the eve 
of Palm Sunday, there is a long procession of 
decorated boats in the Viga Canal ; and flowers, 
small shrines, and altars are displayed everywhere, 
the native love of flowers and their varied use of 
them as decoration being seen at this time at its 
best. These religious festivals play a very im- 
portant part in the life of the people. 

The custom of erecting wooden crosses along 
the roads and trails is very common in Mexico, 
The traveller, in passing one of these crosses 
for the first time, usually deposits a stone or a 
flower before it. 

It is on the magical side of tlxe religion that we 
find the greatest number of survivals at the present 
time. Symbolic and contagious magic abounds 
among all strata of the population. Some of their 
ideas are, of course, derived from the Spanish 
element, but the greater number are purely native. 
Hypnotic suggestion is the important feature in 
all the ceremonies which deal with healing the sick. 
The «ir is full of evil spirits, which linger round 
the eni^nces of the villages, and precautions 
must he taken jto placate or outwit them. 

Class 3.—This class is represented in the small 
puehlos in the country districts, where the head- 
man of the village performs tJie ofiices of the 
Church, except at infrequent intervals when tlie 
priest of the district xnfikes his visit to celebrate 


Mass and to perform marriages and baptisms. 
The native religious ideas are much in evidence, 
for the visits of a priest of the Church are often 
too infrequent to make much headway against the 
presence of the strong native religious element. 
This cannot be stamped out among the people, and 
it remains a sturdy growth unless persistent and 
energetic efforts are made to counteract its influence 
by Christian teaching. It is among people of this 
class that the blending of pre-Columbian and 
Christian ideas may best be studied. 

The native elements come to the front especially 
in connexion with agriculture and the burial of the 
dead. Incense is burned and offerings are made 
to the gods of fertility at the time of sowing ; other 
gifts are presented to the gods of rain ; in some 
cases offerings are given to the wind-^ods when the 
burning of the brush of the maize-held is under- 
taken \ and abstention from sexual intercourse 
before the planting is another of the survivals. 
Among the Ofconii an idol is buried in the maize- 
field, another is kept in the domestic house, and 
a third in the granary. The hunter may hum 
incense for a successful hunt, the traveller for a 
prosperous journey. Every house has its santo, or 
saint, often the crudest kind of picture or image, 
and the firstfruits of the harvest are usually placed 
before this shrine i in time of sickness and death 
many offerings are made and incense is burned. It 
is the nature of the gifts and the spirit in which 
they are made, rather than the act itself, that show 
the pre-Christian ideas. 

In many of the prayers the native element is 
seen. Sapper tells {Das n 6 rdk Mittel’Amerika, 
p. 270) of the Kekelii praying, ‘Thou art my 
mother, thou art my father,’ a form common in the 
Pojgol Vuh The Indian ori^n of many of 

the prayers is seen in the poetical form, the 
parallelisms, the antitheses, ana the repetitions of 
single words and phrases. Seler tells of a stone 
idol discovered in a cave in the State of Puebla 
before which offerings of flowers, eggs, and wax 
candles were found. In another case the visiting 
^adre saw, to his indignation, a stone idol occupy- 
mg the place of honour beside the crucifix, on the 
altar of the village church. In a cave in Oaxaca 
a pottery incense pan and two turkey feathers 
were discovered, the feathers having undoubtedly 
been used in connexion with the sacrifice of human 
blood, so common a part of the religious ritual of 
the ancient Mexicans. These definite examples 
will show the hold which the older ideas have 
upon the people, who are nominally good Boman 
Catholics. 

Class 4, — The number of individuals who have 
been placed in this division is comparatively small, 
and, as might be expected, they are found only in 
the most unsettled and inaccessible portions of the 
country. They show practically no mfluence from 
the outside world in their customs, their languages, 
or their religion. Spanish is seldom understood, 
and the native languages show little change from 
those portions which were recorded by the early 
Spanish conquerors. It is among these people that 
one can obtain a clear picture of the pre-Columbian 
aborigines. The polytheistic ideas are still main- 
tained, and many of the gods now worshipped may 
be identified with the ancient deities of the people 
— Sakaimoka of the Huichols, e,^., is recognized 
as the old rain-god, Tlaloc. It is seldom that the 
ancient gods of the sun, the moon, the morning 
star, and other planets can he noted in the present 
pantheon, although among the Seri of Lower 
California the sun aud moon find a place among 
the gods, and among the Tarahumare there is a 
‘father-sun’ and ‘mother-moon.’ Among the 
pxesent-day Mayas the sun and moon are servants 
of the gods. 
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Worship by means of prayer, divination, and 
sacrifice takes many different forms. Human 
sacrifice has been abolished, although there are 
a few sporadic cases where it has been reported 
within the last century. Blood sacrifice is not 
uncommon among people of this class, the ear and 
other parts of the body being cut with a stone 
knife, and the blood allowed to drop upon the idols. 
Offerings of food and drink now form the main 
portion of the religious practices of the population, 
although burning of copal or other incense to the 
gods is also very common. Compulsory intoxication 
— a common feature of the ancient religion — is still 
carried out by means of pulque of the Mexicans, 
the hihuli of the Huichols, the tesvino of the 
Tarahumare, and the balche of the Lacandones. 
Divination is practised in many forms, and among 
many peoples there is a class of soothsayers who 
look into the future by means of the movements 
of sacrificed animals, the smoke of the incense, the 
crystal, the image on the surface of a basin of 
water, and many other ways. The prayers of the 
Cora, collected and translated by Preuss {l}%e 
NayariUExpedition)j furnish an excellent criterion 
of the native point of view towards the gods and 
religion in general. The dances of the people are 
often held for magical purposes. Among the 
Tarahumare, e.g.y the dance is a prayer, a petition 
for prosperity for the harvest, or for health and 
freedom from ill-fortune. 

The idea of renovation, the renewal of the incense- 
burners and the cleansing of the houses and of the 
places of worship at certain times of the year, is an 
ancient practice. Among the Lacandones, at the 
main ceremony of the year, when the firstfruits 
are offered, the entire collection of incense-burners 
is renewed. The old ones are ^ dead,’ and new ones 
are made to take thexr place. Priests no longer 
form a distinct class hy themselves in Mexico, but 
the head-man of the village or the head of the 
family now performs the priestly functions, and 
among some of the tribes the class of shamans still 
remains. It is claimed that one-fourth of the 
Huichols (q'.'U. ) of Northern Mexico are shamans ; 
the name of the tribe signifies ‘the doctors or 
healers.’ It is they who have the power to look 
into the future and who understand and interpret 
the will of the gods. Religious temples, so common 
a feature of the pre-Columbian culture, no longer 
play a part in the religious life, though the 
Lacandones still make pilgrimages to the ruined 
structures where they believe their gods reside, 
carrying with them incense-burners and other 
offerings. The religious practices are usually carried 
on either in the domestic habitations or in a house 
set apart for the purpose, tMs house being called 
t^ina^ ‘the house of all,’ among the Huichols. 
Women are usually exduaed from these religious 
places, except at the termiuation of the worship, 
when general feasting takes place, and the offer- 
ings, previously made to the gods, are consumed 
hy the worshippers. Perhaps the best example of 
a people who have had no contact with Spanish 
ideas are the Lacandones, who live in the State of 
Chiapas on a tributary of the Usumacinta River, 
which forms a portion of the boundary between 
Mexico and Guatemala. The early efforts of the 
Spanish to Christianize these people met with 
failure, and they have remained undisturbed for 
three hundred years. The oustonxs, and especially 
the religion, of this people are important as an aid 
in understanding much of the life of tbe early 
Maya tribes, and many of the ceremonies are 
counterparts of those represented in the pre- 
Columbian MSS. 

A geographical survey of the principal religions 
of the native Mexicans snows an interesting change 
from north to south. Prom the religious point of 


view, the ideas of the tribes of Sonora and 
Chihuahua are directly associated with those of 
the natives of the south-western portion of the 
United States : the religion of the Puebloan peoples 
and of the Navahos and Apaches shows a striking 
similarity to the religious ideas of the Huichols, 
the Cora, and other peoples of Northern Mexico. 
The rain and the importance of rain are the prime 
factors in the religion of all these peoples. The 
symbolism of the Huichols centres in tne pheno- 
mena of nature. In Central and Southern Mexico 
the religious ideas of the present native population 
show a great number of survivals of the ancient 
religion of the formerly highly cultured peoples 
belonging to the Nahua, the Maya, and kindred 
civilizations. 

Literatxtrib. — O, G. Brinton, * DasHeidentumirachristlichen 
Yukatan,’ Qlolvs^ hx. [1891] 97-100 ; M. R. Cole, ‘ Los Pastores, 
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loro Soc. ix. [1907] 1-2S4 ; C. Lmnlioltz, * Symbolism of the 
Huichol Indians,’ Memoirs of the Amer. Mus. of Fat. H'kt. iii. 
[1900] 1-128, Unknown Meonco, New York, 1903, Few Trails 
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A. hi To2i2«ER 

MICH AELMAS.— I. The origin of the festi^l 
and the Michael churches in Italy.— The Martiloge 
in Englysshe^ translated by Richard Whytford of 
Syon monastery and printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1626, records the Roman and Saturn 
tradition of the origin of the festival : 

‘The xxix day of September. In the moot of gargane the 
reuerend memory of saynt Mychaell the arohaiigell where a 
chirohe of hym ia cSsecrate that is but of poore buykb'ii^ yet 
notwtatandyng it is adoumed w^ many grete vertues * (Uenry 
Bradshaw Socaety, iii. [1891] 163). 

The Sarum Missal in the calendar has : ‘ 3 kl. 
Oct. Miohaelis archangeli,’ and in the text: 
‘Michaelisarchangeli ’ adusvm , . . Sarum, 
Burntisland, 1861--83, pp. 26**, 918). The calendar 
of the Westminster Missal of 1362-86 has : ‘ xii kl. 
Oct. Sancti Miohaelis archangeli’ (H. Bradshaw 
Soc. i. [1891] p. xiii). The Missal of Robert of 
Jumi6ges, an ^English Service-Book wntten, prob- 
ably at Winchester, between the years 1008 and 
1023, has in the Kalmdarium : ‘ iii, Kl, Oct. Sci. 
Michahelis archangeli.’ The rubric in the text 
reads; ‘iii Kal. Oct. Dedicatio Basilicae Sancti 
Michahelis Archangeli’ (H. Bradshaw Soc. xi. 

^ 17, 216). This agrees with the title in the 
LC MissM (A), a Trench MS of the first half 
of the 10th cent. ; ‘ iii. Kal. Oct. Dedicatio basilicae 
sancti Michahelis archangeli’ {Leofrie Missal, ed. 
F. E. Warren, Oxford, 1883, p, 162). The Kalm- 
darium of the Leofrio Missal (B), a Glastonbu^ 
MS of the latter part of the 10th cent., has ; ‘iii. 
KL Oct. Sci. Michahelis archangeli’ p. 31). 
The Leofric Missal (A) is a Gregonon Sacra- 
mentary, and the title is based upon that in the 
Codex vaticanus (ii.) published by Muratori ; ‘iii 
Kalendas Octobris id est xxix Die mensis Septem- 
bris. Dedicatio Basilicae Sancti A^ell’ (t. A. 
Muratori, Litwrgia Bomama Vetus, Yenice, 1748, 
vol, R. coL 125). This is evidence of the 9th 
century. 

The earlier Gelasian Sacramentaries carry the 
evidence back to the 7th century. The Vatican 
MS of the 7th or ear^ 8th cent, has ‘ Orationes in 
Sancti Archangeli bfiohaelis.’ The Rheinau MS 
and the S. Gall MS, of the 8 th or early 9th 
cent., have the title: ‘Dedicatio Basilicae Angeli 
Michaelis’ (H. A. Wilson, The Gelasian Sctcra- 
mentary, Oxford, 1894, p, 200). 
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The rubric in the Leonian Sacramentary throws 
still further light on the origin of the festival. It 
stands alone in assigning it to 30th Sept, and not 
29th Sept., but it adds a note of locality which 
differs from that of the later Roman tradition: 
‘Prid. Kal. Oct. N Basilicae Angeli in Salaria' 
(C. L. Peltoe, SaQmmmtarmmi Leonianum, Cam- 
bridge, 1896, p. 106). Feltoe refers to a 9th cent. 
MS at Padua, which reads : ‘29 Sept. Ledic. basil. 
S. angeli Michahelis via Salana’ {ib. p. 203). 
Martin Rule, in his ‘Analytical Study of the 
Leonian Sacramentary’ {IThSt ix. [1908] 515 if., 
X, [1908] 54 ff.), tiaces the materials of this Verona 
MS of the 7th cent, to three collections made 
during the pontificates of Leo I. (440-461), Hilarus 
(461-468), and Simplicius (468-483). This carries 
the evidence of the rubric to the 5th century. 

The festival is, therefore, in its origin the dedica- 
tion festival of a church. The evidence is not 
confined to the liturgical boohs of the Roman rite. 
The early Mozarabic rite is represented in a MS of 
the 11th cent, at Paris (Bibl. Nat. nov. acq. lat. 
2171). In a short treatise, Adnuntiationes Testi- 
vitatuWi the festival is announced thus: ‘Ad- 
veniente diae R. festivitas erit dedicatio sancti 
Mioahelis archangel! vel sociorum eius ’ (MS 2171, 
p. 25). And in the Martirum Leginm, a calendar 
in the same MS under Sept. 29, is : ‘ iii. (Kal. 
Oct.) dedicatio sancti Mioahelis arcangeli’ (G. 
Morin, ‘Liber Comicus,’ Anecdota Maredsolana, 
L [1893] 392, 402). A contemporary MS from the 
same Spanish monastery of Silos in Old Castile 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS 30851) has two hymns: ‘in 
diem Sancti Micaeli Arcangeli,’ where reference is 
made to the ‘socii.’ The first hymn has the line : 
‘ut glorietur in deo cum consortes socios’; and 
the second: ‘Urielo Gahrielo Rafaelo socius’ 
{MomraUc Psalter, H. Bradshaw Soc. xxx. [1905] 
254, 256). The Ambrosian rite in the 12th cent, 
refers to the ‘dedicatio in monte Gargano.’ The 
KaUndarium has : ‘ iii, k. Oct. s. Michaelis in 
monte Gargano/ and the ordo pro denariorvm 
dimsione'. ‘dedicatio s, Michaelis in monte Gar- 
gano’ (Beroldus, ed. M. Magistretti, Milan, 1894, 

pp. 11, 17). 

i. The Gastello S Angelo at Borne . — Quentin has 
sifted the further evidence of the Martyrologies. 
The earliest entry is that of the Martyrology of 
Bede; ‘hi. Kl, Oct. Dedicatio ecclesiae sancti 
angeli Michaelis.’ This is modified by the Mficon 
MSS: ‘Bomae, dedicatio basilicae sancti angeli' ; 
by the Clermont MS : ‘Romae, dedicatio basilicae 
sancti Mikaelis archangeii’ ; and by the Bologna 
MS with the insertion of the words ‘miliario 
sexto’ between ‘Romae’ and ‘dedicatio.* The 
earliest evidence supports that of the Leonian 
Saoramentary, and points to the dedication of a 
church at the sixth mile-stone on the Via Salaria. 
The MSS of Tool and Remiremont read: ‘In 
Monte Gargano, dedicatio basilicae sancti Michaelis 
archangeli.^ This is the source of the entry in the 
Martyrology of Ado, archbishop of Vienne, c. 870 j 
but he adds : 

* Sed non mmto post, Bomae, veneratilie etiam Bonilatius 
pontlfex ecolesiam sancti Mioliaelis nomine oonstruotam dedl- 
oavit, in summitafce ciroi, cripbabm miro opere altfesime 
porreotam. Unde et Isdem locus, in snmmitate sui conMnens 
eocleaiam, inter niibes situs vocafcur’ (Quentin, Les Mart/yrologes 
histonques, p. 661). 

The entry in the Martyrology of Ado is the most 
ancient testimony to the consecration of the tomb 
of Hadrian to St. Michael. A century later 
Liutprand of Cremona witnesses to this church on 
the top of the Castel S. Angelo : 

^Munitio veio ipaa . . . tantae altitudinis est, nt ecclesia 
quae in ems vertioe videtur, m honore aummi et caelestis 
miliciaa principis archangeli MichaeliB fabricatia, dicatur sancti 
Angeli ecclesia usque ad caeloa’ (t'6. p. 661). 

Baronius also identified the Church of St. 
Michael ‘inter nuhea' with the Castle of S. 


Angelo, assigning its dedication to Boniface ill. 
(606) or Boniface iv. (607-614), in memory of the 
staying of the plague under Gregory the Great 
(C. Baronius, Martyrologium Bomanum, Venice, 
1602, p. 544). 

ii. The church on the Via Salaria. — The dedica- 
tion festival of Sept. 29 would seem to have three 
steps in historical progress. The earliest has re- 
ference to the church on the Via Salaria, the second 
to the Apulian church on Monte Gargano, the 
third to the church on the Castel S.^ Angelo. The 
sixth mile-stone on the Via Salaria is north of the 
site of Fidenm, somewhere between Castel Giubileo 
and Casale Marcigliano. The Casali Sette Bagni, 
which lies on the hill-side north of the little stream 
of the Allia, cannot he far from the old Basilica of 
St. Michael. The evidence from the Michael shrine 
near Spoleto, which was known tor its healing 
springs, may explain the origin of the dedication. 

iii. The church on Monte Gargano. — Monte 
Gargano juts out from the north end of Apulia 
into the Adriatic. The Michael shrine is on the 
Monte S. Angelo, about ten miles from Manfre- 
donia, the ancient Sipuntum. The dedication is 
assigned to the last years of the 5th century, 
Baronius refers to it under the year 493 {Annale^ 
Ecclesiastici, ed. Mainz, 1601-05, sub anno xliii.; 
cf. his Martyr, Bom., p. 261). The ‘ Apparitio S. 
Mich. Ane.’ is kept on May 8. The Lioer Ponti- 
ficalia of Anastasius Bibliothecarius reads : ‘ Huius 
temporibus inventa est Ecclesia sancti Angeli in 
Monte Gargano ’ {Liber Pont. ch. 50, S. Gelasius), 
It was a great centre of pilgrimage in the 10th 
century. Otto iii. visited the sanctuary in 998. 
The fact rests on the credible witness of the Vita 
S. Bomualdi of Petrus Damianus (F. Gregorovins, 
Storm della cittd d% Boma, Ital. ed., Venice, 1872- 
76, iii. 559). In the church was a spring of water 
which was held to he a cure for fever : 

‘Exipso autem saxo quo sacracontundituraedes : adaquilonem 
altaris dulcis et nimium lucida guttatim aqua dilabitur : quam 
incoJae stillam vocant. Ad hoc et vitreum vas . . . argentea 
pendet catena auspensum . . . denique nonnulli post longas 
febrium flammaa hac austa stilla celebn confestim refngerio 

S >tiuntur salutis* (B. Mombritius, Smetua/rium, ed. duo 
ouachi Solesmenses, Pans, 1910, i. 891), 

iv. The Michael sanctuary in Umbria. — The 
Antonine Itinerary thus notes two stations on the 
way from Rome to Milan by the Via Flaminia: 
‘civitas spolitio . . . mil. vii: mutatio Sacraria . , . 
mil. viii.^ This ‘mutatio’ is placed at Le Vene, 
near Spoleto {Itin. Ant. Aug., ed. G. Parthey and 
M. Pinder, Berlin, 1848, pp, 288, 378). ’Wesseling 
rejects the theory of P. tfluver that this referred 
to a sanctua:^ of Jupiter Clitumnus, and accepts 
that of L. Holstein that there was a Christian 
sanctuary on this site when the Itinerary was 
written (P. ’Wesseling, Vet. Bom. Itineraria, Am- 
sterdam, 1735, p. 613), H. Leclercq states defi.nifcely 
that the sanctuary cannot have been dedicated to 
the ‘ God of Angels’ before the epoch of Theodosius, 
or at the latest before the beginning of the 5th 
century. The inscriptions of the Tempio di Clitunno 
belong to this date. _The inscription over the 
central door reads ; ‘ SCS DEUS ANUELOBUM QTJI 
EEOIT Resxjbbeotionem.’ Leclercq says : 

* Get Edifice, dontla premiere destination n’dtaitpas cbr6tienne, 
et qui portait primitivement le nom de sacrarium, n*a pu 6tre 
transform^ et d6di6 au Dieu des anges qu'Jt V6poque de 
Th^odose* (DACi, art. ‘Anges,’ p. 2U7) 

And again, after examining the theoiy of H. 
Grisar that these buildings {i.e. the Tempio di 
Clitunno and the Church of S. Salvatore at Spoleto) 
are works of a school of the 12th cent., he con- 
cludes ; 

‘Nous pensons done, Jusqu’^ nouvelle demonstration, que 
contrairement k Topinion de Luc Holstein, le tempietto di 
Chtimno a eu une destination prinutivement paienne, il fut un 
de ces sacrarta qui Pordaient en assez grand nombre la nve du 
Olitnnne pour avoir fait donner le nom de Sacrarta au gite 
d'^tape 8itu4 entre SpoUte et Trevi’ (i6. p. 2149). 
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The consecration of the healing water of the 
Clitumnus to the God of Angels suggests a similar 
ori^n for the "basilica on the Via Salaria, and may 
perhaps lie behind the dedication on Monte Gargano. 
The early Christian association of angelic agency 
with healing springs is recognized in Jn Leclercq 
states that there is evidence of the prevalence of 
the cult of angels in Umbria from the first half of 
the 5th century. The Church of S. Salvatore out- 
side the walls of Spoleto is on the site of a small 
church originally dedicated to St. Michael in 429. 
There is another in the parish of Mandorleto near 
Perugia, of the same epoch, called in the inscrip- 
tion: ‘basilicam sanctorum angelorum’ (ib, p. 
2148). 

2, The Michael churches in the East.— i. St 
Michael of Khonai. — The Church of St. Michael 
the Archistrategos was the centre of the angel cult 
of Asia. "When the hill-station of Khonai took the 
place of Colossae in the 7th cent., the Church 
of Cqlossse became known as the Church of 
St. Michael of Khonai. The legend tells that St. 
Michael had saved the people of the Lycus valley 
from inundation by clearing the gorge outside 
Colossse. The miracle of Khonai in its present 
forms is of the 9th cent., but it represents the 
foundation legend of the great Church of Colossse. 
W. M. Bamsay has no doubt of the identity of the 
Church of St. Michael of Khonai with the Church 
of Coloss 80 . The raid of the Turks in 1189 swept 
along the Lycus valley. Khonai on the hill-side 
escaped them, but the threshing-floors along the 
valley were destr^ed, and the great church was 
burnt (Nicetas Choniates, Annales de Jmaco 
Angelo^ bk, ii. ch. 2 iHUt Byzant^ Venice, 1729, 
xii. 210]). The legend also explains the origin of a 
spring of sweet water on the north of the city 
(Bamsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Bhrygia^ i, 
214 ff. ). St. Michael of Khonai in the later Christ- 
ian legend takes the ]Mace of the Zeus of Colossse 
of pagan tradition. The power associated with 
Zeus was in the Christian period attributed to St. 
Michael. Bamsay sums up the importance of the 
legend in its bearing on early Christian history : 

*The worship of angels was strong in Phrygia. Paul warned 
the Colossians against it m the first century (Ool. li. 18) The 
Council held at Laodiceia on the tiycus, about a.d. 303, sti^a- 
tised it as idolatrous (Cone. Laod. Gan. 86). Theodoret, about 
420-60 A.D., mentions that this disease long continued to infect 
Phrygia and Pisidia (Interpr. Bp. Ool. li. 16). But that which 
was once counted idolatry, was afterwards reckoned as piety’ 
{Church m the Roman Em-pire^ London, 1898, p. 477), 

ii. Asia.— Michael the Archangel was honoured 
thi’oughout Asia. His name is preserved in Mik- ^ 
hayil near Prymnessos, in Mikhalitch on the 
Sangarios, and in other city names (Bamsay, 
Bh/rygiaf i. 31 f.). He is connected with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Isaura, and is asso- 
ciated with the cities of Akroinos-Nxcopolis and 
Gordium-Eudokias. Sozomen speaks of the cures 
wrought at the Miohaeleion, a shrine builfc by 
Constantine on the north shore of the Bosphorus 
{HE ii. 3). Its ancient name was Hestise, and was 
traditionally associated with a temple built by the 
Argonauts (Cedrenus, Hist, Comp, \Hist, Byzant 
vii. 96] ] Bamsay, Ohmehm Bom, Emp,^ p. 477, n.). 
It was 35 stadia from Constantinople, and is now 
represented by Amautkbi. 

Procopius describes the rebuilding of this basilica 
by Constantine, and the building of another under 
the dedication of St. Michael at Proochthous on 
the Asiatic shore (Procopius, de JEdiJkiis, i. 8). 
He built another on the Asiatic coast at Mokadion 
{ih, i, 9). Procopius also mentions the Michael 
ohurchos erected by Justinian at Antioch (ib. ii. 
Ill) and at the healing springs of Pythia in 
Bithynia, with a house of rest for the sick (^6. iv. 
3), while at Perga in Pamphylia stood a ptocheion 
of St. Michael (t6. v. 9). 


iii. Constantinople, — There are important refer- 
ences to the Michael churches of Constantinople 
and the neighbourhood in the Imperium Orientale 
of Anselmo Banduri {Hist. Byzant., xxiii. and 
xxiv.) and in the Constantinopolis Christiana 
of C. B. du Cange {Hist Byzant xxii,). The 
latter gives a list of fifteen churches {Comt, 
Christ. IV. 3) in the city and five monasteries in 
the suburbs {ih. iv. 15). The chief festival of St. 
Michael in the Eastern Church is kept on Nov. 8. 

iv. Alexandria. — The Annals of Eutychius of 
Alexandria (f 940) have a legend connected with a 
Michael church in Alexandria. It was on the site 
of a temple of Saturn, in which had been an image 
of brass named Michael. The image was broken 
up, and the pagan festival was transferred to St, 
Michael (B. Sinker, DGA, p, 1179). 

3. The Michael churches in the West. — In Italy 
and the East, headland, hill-top, and spring sanctu- 
aries now dedicated to St. Michael were formerly 
sacred sites of earlier religions. The associations 
rest frequently on folk-lore ; the testimony is that 
of legend and tradition or place-name. The same 
associations are to he expected in the "West. In 
some cases the legend may he traced ; in others it 
may linger in folk-lore, and can be looked for only 
in local tradition. But, given an ancient dedica- 
tion to St. Michael and a site associated with a 
headland, hill-top, or spring, on a road or track of 
early origin, it is reasonable to look for a pre- 
Christian sanctuai^. 

i. Headland ana coast churches, — On the French 
coast are St. Michel near the mouth of the Loire, 
St. Michel on the Pointe du Baz in Brittany, St, 
Michel en Grbve to the south of Lannion, the lie 
St. Michel near the Cap de Frehel, and, best-known 
of all, Mont St. Michel. The legend associated 
with Mont St. Michel suggests the tradition of an 
ancient sanctuary of Celtic heathendom. The 
giant slain by Arthur on the site is said to have 
come from Spain, the Hades of Celtic mythology 
(Bh^s, Celtic Heathendom, p. 90 f.). He is said to 
have ravished Elen, who is equated with a goddess 
of Welsh mythology {ih. p. 161). Thus, by the 
overthrow of a giant by the champion of Christen- 
dom, the Celtic sanctuary becomes the sanctuary 
of St. Michael. 

Among the coast and headland churches in 
England are St. Michaers Mount, the church of 
Lyme Begis, and that of Bere near Seaton, all of 
ancient ori^n. There are also St. Michael near 
the mouth of the Camel opposite Padstow, St. 
Michael, Mawnan, overlooking Falmouth Bay, and 
St. Michael-Caer-hayes. On the west coast there 
is a Michael church at Workington in Cumberland j 
on the east coast, Garton in the East Biding, 
Sidestrand and Ormesby St, Michael, in Norfolk j 
on the south coast, Newhaven in Sussex and East 
Teignmouth, Devon. With a few exceptions the 
majority are in Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, where 
the old lore lingered longest. 

ii. Hill-top churches. — These are to be found 
throughout the West, sometimes as hermitage 
chapels, sometimes as town and vill^e churches. 
St. Michel is the central chnicli of Limoges, the 
Augustoxitum or metropolis of the Lemovicea. St. 
Mi^el is also the central church of Castelnaudary 
on the old road between Carcassonne and Toulouse. 
These sites are frequently the high-plaoes conse- 
crated to early religious rites. The church of 
Penhnidge in Staffordshire is dedicated to St. 
Michael, Penkridge is the Celtic site of the 
ancient city of Pennocmcium, * a place-name which 
hears evidence to the worsto of the heathen god 
in the centre of ancient Britain’ (Bh;^s, Cdtio 
Hmthendom, g. 1^2 f. ). It is the Bryifiiomo e^juiva^ 
lent of the Lpsh Omn CruacJi, ‘ the Chief of the 
Moimd/ who bowed before the staflf of St. Patrick. 
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Penkridge was formerly the sanctuary of the Celtic 
Zeus. 

A Michael church may often witness to some 
pre-historic centre of religious worship. 

The story of a bull is associated with the 
foundation -legend of the Church of St. Michael ‘ in 
Monte Gargano.’ The legend rests on a ' iibellus ’ 
which was kept in the church. Garganus, a rich 
citizen of Sipuntum^ missed his bull from the herd : 

*Qaern dommus collecta servorum multifcudine per devia 
queque requirens, invemt tandem m vertice montis foribus 
ouiasdam asistere speluncae. Itaque promotus cur solivagus 
incederet : sfcatim corripit ira motus aroum, et appetit ilium 
sagita tossicata que venti famine retorta : eum a quo lacta efit 
mox versa percusait’ (Mombrifcius, Sanctuariumi i. 890; cf. 
Hereford Breviary in Chapter Library, Worcester, 16th cent., 
ctp. H. Bradshaw Soc. xl. [1911] 889). 

The sanctity of the bull-shrine is here vindicated. 
The terror is averted by the dedication of the site 
to St. Michael. 

The life of St. ^Francis of Assisi alludes to the 
forty days’ fast in honour of St. Michael. It was 
kept ^ad heremum Alvernae.’ It was on the 
occasion of one of these fasts that the birds 
gathered round his cell. They are called his 
‘soroxes aviculae’ (Mombritius, Sanct. i. 512). 
The vision of the stigmata is assigned to the same 
sanctuary. 

‘Biennio itaque antequam spiritum rederet caelo . . . per- 
ductufl eatj m monfcem excelsum seorsum : cui nomen Alvernae. 
Oum igitur mxta solifcum morem quadragessiraam ibidem ad 
honorem archangeli Michaelis iemnare coepiaset . . . coepit 
immiflfiionum cumulatiua dona sentire ’ (ib. i. 624). 

iii. The spring dh/wrches , — The dedication of wells 
and springs to St. Michael may be noted in the 
Michael churches of Askerswell, at the head of the 
Asker Valley in Dorset, at Barwell in Lincolnshire, 
and at Houghton-le-Spring in Durham. In Portugal 
near Leiria on the Monte de S2,o Miguel a warm 
and a cold spring issue close together from the 
Oihos de Slio Pedro. 

There is a remarkable example of a Michael church in associa- 
tion with a luring at Llanxnihangel near Llantwit Major m 
Glamorganshire. The church is in a dell, and just outside the 
H.W, corner of its church 3 ''ard is a spring. The spring-head is 
ornamented with the bust of a woman, and the water used to 
issue from the breasts. It is now (April 1915) nearly filled up 
with mud. 

iv. The Llanflhangel churches in Wales. — It has 
been noted by W. L. Bevan (Dioc. BisL of St. 
DflwioS’^ji^London, 1888, p. 36, op. Willis Bund, The 
Celtic Church of WaleSi p, 336) that the Michael 
chnrches id the diocese of St. David’s, to the 
number of forty-five, with one exception, are in 
the country districts. It has been suggested by 
Willis Bund (p. 836) that th^ mark a second stage 
in the spread of Christianity in Wales : 

‘The group of Michael churches would therefore represent 
the villages of the lay tribe that had become Christian, but 
which stfll belonged to the lay tribe, and so could not be (klled 
by the name of the Saint, or the tribe of the Saint, or of his 
family, They thus form a group which markfl spread of 
Christianity. , . , The term selected was one that would cele- 
brate the victory of the cross over the Pagan’ (ib. p. 886). 

The Michael churches ol Anglesey bear out this 
suggestion. There are four of them j and they are 
au in the near neighbourhood of sites of great 
antiquity, associated with the legend and myth of 
Wales, Llanfihangel-ty’n Sylwg, on the coast 
north-west of Beaumaris, is within the pre-historic 
site of Bwrdd Arthur. Llanfihangd Lre’r Beirdd 
denves its name from the ancient uameddau Tre’r 
Beirdd. It lies to the east of LlanercWmedd. Llan- 
fihangel-ya-Khowyn, south-east of v alley, is near 
the site 01 Cser-EUen. Llantihangel Esoeifiog is par- 
ochially connected with the old site of Plaa Berw. 
This association of the Michael churches of Angle- 
sey, taken together with the evidence of the 
chimehes in Italy and the East, can hardly he 
accidental. It would seem to support the evidence 
that the Michael churches occupy the shrines and 
sites of Celtic heathendom. 

v. The Mishap ohurckyokrdSf — The churchyard of 


St. Michael’s at Lichfield is referred to in the MS 
Ristoria Bcclesice Lichfddensis in the Cathedral 
Library at Lichfield. It was a venerated site even 
in the time of St. Augustine : 

‘Oorporibus occiaorum aepelliatidis insolitae magnitudinis 
coemeterium quod fanoDivi Michaelis adxacet, fertur mserviisse ; 
quod ferunt Augustioo, qui Anglorum Apostolus dicitur, oum 
illas msulae partes inviserat, religione venerabile fuisse’ (MS 
nut, Eccl. Lichf., ajp. H. R Savage, The Ohuroh Heritage of 
Lichfield, Lichfield, 1914, p. 14). 

A note ‘ de Cemeteriis ’ in the same MS speaks 
of certain national burial-places in the early ages 
of the Church : 

‘ In pnmordiis nascentis Bcclesiae Anglicanae cemeteria erant 
rara, pauca sed amphssima et spaoiosa: ut cemetenum Avelloniae 
sanctum in quo Bex Arthurius sepultus est ; cemeterium Doro- 
verni Oantiorum; Eboraci Bngantiura; Lindisferne; atque 
adeo cemetenum Divo Michaeli sacrum Lichefeldiae ab Augus- 
tino Anglorum Apostolo, ut fama est, conseoratum ’ (ib. p. 14). 

There is a passage in Bede which probably refers 
to a similar burial-place in the neighbourhood of 
Hexham : 

* Est mansio quaedam secretior, nemore raro et vallo circum- 
data, non longe ab Hagustaldenai ecclesia . . . habens olymet- 
erium sancti Michahelis archangeli, in qua vir Dei saepius, . . . 
manere cum paucis, at^ue orationibua ac lectioni quietus operam 
dare consueverat' (HJav. 2), 

The Church of St, Michel at Bordeaux is on the 
site of an ancient cemetery, the soil of which has 
the property of preserving the bodies. 

vi. The Anget Victor m Ireland. — The Genair 
Fafraicc, the hymn of St. Eiacc in honour of St. 
Patrick, has two references to St. Michael under 
the name of Victor. In v. 4 it is by his command 
that Patrick went across the seas ; 

* Asberb Victor frl gniad 
Mil con tessed for tonna, ’ 

’Said Victor to Milchu’s bondsman, that he should go over 
the waves ’ (Jrish Liber Hymnorum, H. Bradshaw Soc. xiii. 
[1898] 98, xiv. [1898] 32). 

In 1. 47, an angel sends Patrick to Victor, who 
stopped him from going to Armagh at his death : 

* Dofaith fa-des co Victor, 
ba he ar ' id ’ ra * iastai ,’ 

‘He sent him south to Victor : it was he [Victor] that stopped 
him' (%b. xiii. 102, xiv. 34). 

The gloss on v. 4 reads : 

‘ Victor 1 angel communis Scotticae gentis sein : quia Michael 
angelus Ebreicae gentis, ita Victor Scottorum’ (i5. xiii. 98). 

The translation of the Irish gloss on v. 46 reads : 

*i,e. to meet him, to summon him to go to 'Victor, He was 
his soul-friend, and he is the common angel of the Gaels [aingel 
coitcend na fiGoedelj ; siout est Midiel ludeorum ita Victor 
Scotorum’ (ib. Aii. 102, xiv. 184). 

The hymn seems based on notes written by 
Muirchu Macou Mactheni in the 7th cent, and pre- 
served in the Book of Armagh. The hymn itself 
belongs to the 8th centuiy {ih, xiv. 176). The 
name victor may be traceable to the inlatio of the 
Mozarabio Missal for Michaelmas ; 

‘E celo missus: iniquum hostem perimens submlttet in 
inferno : et ipse victor exultans vioton plaudct ; a quo victor 
manebit' (MUaale Mixtum dictum Mozarabea, ed. A. Lesley, 
Rome, 1766, p. 892). 

It is a point of affinity between the liturgical 
uses of Ireland and Spain. 

But the name Michael is not sunk in the title 
Victor, J. H. Bernard, in Ms note on the B^mn of 
St. Colman Mae Murchon in honour of St. Mliohael, 
says : 

♦St. Micbad was very popular in Ireland, In the Second 
Vision of Adamnan we read in section 19: “the three hosteges 
that were taken on behalf of the Lord for warding off every 
disease from the Irish— are Peter the Apostle, aind Mary the 
Virgin, and Michael the Archangel.** There are a large number 
of frajgmentary Irish poems Jn praise of St. Michael m the manu- 
Scnpt collection of the Royal Irish Academy. There were 
churches dedicated to him in many localities ; the place-name 
T«mple‘M%ohael still exists in 6 or Toounttss' (H. Bradshaw 
Soc. xiv. 138). 

4. The Michaelmas goose. — There is an old 
saying: *If you eat goose on Michaelmas-day 
you will never want money all the year round’ 
(Hone, Every- Dag Booh, i. 1339). In Hereford- 
shire in 1470, * one goose fit for the lord’s dinner on 
the feast of St. Michael the archangel ’ was due as 
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part of service or rent for land {ib. ). G. Gascoigne, 
in his poems published in 1575, alludes to a similar 
custom : 

* At Ohristmasse a capon, 

At Michaelmasse a goose, 

And somewhat else at New-yeres tide, 

For leare their lease fiie loose ' (ib,). 

Such customs lie deep in the folk-lore and re- 
ligious ideas of a people. Geese have sacred as- 
sociations. They saved Rome (‘anseres non fefel- 
lere: quibus sacns Junoni’ [Livy, v. 47]). The 
goose-pond, or ‘ fuente de las ocas,’ is still preserved 
Si the cloister court of the cathedral of Barcelona. 
The cathedral is built on the site of a Roman 
temple — a temple ascribed to Hercules. Some 
columns in an adjoining street stOl witness to the 
antiqui^ of the site. There were sacred geese 
in the Greek temples {ERE i. 618). Geese were 
tabu to the ancient Britons (‘ leporem et gallinara 
et anserem gustare fas non putant^ [Gees, de Bell, 
Gall. V. 12]). They also have a place in the story of 
St. W erburga ( ‘ in n edune mansione, quod est iuxta 
Hamptoniam . . . infinita aucarum silvestrium . . . 
multitude’ [Nova Legenda Anglic, ed. 0. Horst- 
mann, Oxford, 1901, il. 423]). The witness of East 
and West, the folk-lore and legend of Britain, 
alike point to the sacred associations of the Michael- 
mas goose. This established Michaelmas custom 
rests, together with the sites of so many of our 
Michael churches, on a foundation of primitive 
religion, and in Britain they are no less sacred 
to Christianity for thus keeping alive the deep- 
rooted religious convictions of Celtic heathendom. 

5 . The liturgical meaning of the festival: 
St. Michael and All Angels.— The festival of 
Michaelmas is speciaDy in honour of St. Michael, 
hut the words of the offievum or introit to the mass 
in all Western uses are: ‘Benedioite Dominum 
omnes angeli.’ The festival thus includes All 
Angels. The English Prayer-Book entitles the 
festival * St. Michael and All Angels.’ The Col- 
hertine Breviary of c. 1675 (H. Bradshaw Soc. xliiL 
[1912] p. xxxvi) agrees in this title : ‘ S. Michaelis 
et omnium Angelorum.’ The Dedication of the 
Great Hall of the Baths of Diocletian in 1664 under 
the title S, Maria degli Angcli shows the same 
intention. 

The Collect *Deus, qni miro ordine’ — *the 
services of Angels and men in a wonderful order’— 
is common to all the uses. Its subject is the 
ministry of angels. The gospel, offertorium, and 
postcommunio are also common to all. The Gospel 
— * Quis putas maior’— refers to the guardianship 
of the angels, the Offertory — ' Stetit Angelus —to 
the incense of pirajer, the Postcommunio— ‘ Beati 
Arohangeli tui Michaelis’ — to the intercession of 
St. Michael. The Epistle common to the Roman 
and Sarum and most of the Western uses— ‘signi- 
ficayitDens quae oportet fieri cito ’ — commemorates 
the Angel of the Apocalypse (H. Bradshaw Soc. 
xii. [im] 1596). 

The Epistle in the English Prayer-Book, ‘ There 
was war in heaven,* represents a different strain of 
liturgical tradition, and celebrates the victory of 
St. Michael over the dragon, ‘that old serpent, 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world.’ The Westminster Missal of c. 1375 
has this Epistle as a Eirst Lection, followed by the 
usual Epistle, ‘Significavit Dens.’ It is a rare 
instance of two proj^eticallessons before the gospel, 
which of itself shows the influence of Gallican use. 
This inference is strengthened by its use as the 
Eirst Lection in the Mozaxabic Missale Mixtum (ed. 
Lesie^y, Pf 389). It also appears as a Matins lesson 
in the Breviary {Breviarium Arnbrosta/nuTn, 

Milan, 1896, Pars Aestiva, ii. Prop, de Tempore, 
p. 403). Wickham Legg traces it in the Missals 
of Durham, Abingdon, and Sherborne among old 
English uses ; and in that of Rouen of 1499 and 


the Cistercian Missal of 1627 (H. Bradshaw Soc. 
xii 1696). 

The English Epistle is inspired by the thought 
of the triumph of Christianity over heathenism, 
and belongs to the same cycle of ideas as the 
Angel Victor in Ireland. 

LmRATtJUK.— Henry Bradshaw Society; DOA- F. 
Arnold-Forster, Studies in Church DedicationSf London, 1899; 
W. Hone, Mvery Da"^ Book, do. 1830; H. Quentin, Lp 
Martyrologes historhues, Paris, 1908 ; W. M. Ramsay, Cities 
and Bishoprics of rhrygia, Oxford, 1895-97 : J. Rhys, Celtvi 
Beathmdom^, London, 1898 ; J. W. WilUs Bund, The CeltU 
Church in Wales, do 1897. THOMAS BaRNS. 

MICIUS. — ‘ Micius’ is the latinized form of the 
words otherwise transliterated Mih Tsze, or Mo 
Tsze, meaning ‘ the philosopher Mih. ’ His personal 
name was Teih (or Ti). He was a native of the 
State of Sung, and is regarded by some as a 
younger contemporary of Confucius (E. Eaber, 

E. H. Parker), and by others as ‘very little 
anterior to Mencius ’ ( J. Legge). His opinions are 
preserved in 71 chapters arranged in 16 books ; 
but 18 of the chapters, in some cases along with 
their very titles, have been lost. Eaber speaks of 
him as an ancient Chinese socialist, and Parker 
calls him ‘a Quixotic Diogenes,’ head of ‘the 
school of simplicity, socialism, and universal love ’ 
{China and tteligion, London, 1905, p. 67). It is 
this doctrine of universal love by which he is best 
known, largely because of tbe criticism of it by 
Mencius {g,v,). All social disorders in the empire, 
and between persons, families, or States, ^^ring 
from selfishness, and would be impossible if men 
loved the persons, families, and States of others as 
they love what belongs to themselves. Such uni- 
versal love may he difficult ; but, if meu can be 
induced to sacrifice their lives for the sake of 
pleasing their sovereign, how much less difficult 
should they find it to practise universal love, 
which, moreover, would be responded to by love. 
Others would follow if only rulers would lead the 
way by administering their government on this 
principle, taking pleasure in it, stimulating men 
to it by rewards and praise, and aweing them from 
opposition to it by punishment and fines. Micius 
adduces the ancient kings as examples, for equally 
with Confucius he builds on the ancient books. 
What gives rise to hate and all its evils is the 
principle of making distinctions. In spite of the 
brevity of life and the selfish desire to make the 
most of it for oneself, each man should be for the 
other as for himself. There is no one who would 
not prefer as his friend or his sovereign one who 
practises universal love rather than one who acts 
on the opposite principle. To the objection that 
universal love is injunous to filial piety Micius 
replies that the filial son is one who wishes to 
secure the happiness of his parents by inducing 
meu to love and benefit them, and that to love and 
benefit the parents of others is precisely to secure 
for one’s own the same treatment in return (bk. 
iv.). It is here ,that Mencius joins issue with the 
Mlhist I Tsze. Taking Micius’s doctrine as in- 
culcating egual love to aD, he argues from the 
actual facts of human nature, pointing out that 
a man’s aflection for his brother’s child is not 
merely the same as his affection for the child of his 
neighbour, and that man is related in a special 
way to his own parents, heaven having made man 
to nave this one root {Mencius, bk. iii. pt. i. ch. 5, 
pt. ii, ch. 9). Legge admits that Micius appears 
to lose sight of the other sentiments of the human 
mind in his exclusive contemplation of the power 
of love, but denies that Micius taught equal love 
to all. It is true that we do not find in Micius the 

f hrase ‘without difference of degree,’ used by 
Tsze, though it may be held that I Tsze repre- 
sents the logic of his master’s doctrine. I Tsze 
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also exposed himself to Mencius’s criticism by Ms 
exaggeration of Iiis master’s teaching on simplicity 
in funeral rites (Mencius, bk. iii. pt. i. cli. 5). 
Micius did no more than discourage extravagance 
on utilitarian grounds, as being of no profit to men 
or gods, while he allowed all that was necessary 
for a decent interment (Micius, bk. v. ch. 25). 
Among other points worthy of notice are these. 
In bk. iii., on the value of uniformity, Micius 
holds that men originallv were hopelessly at sixes 
and sevens, each having his own view of right, and 
that order is based on submissive acceptance of 
the judgment of the supreme ruler, wdiose judg- 
ment, however, must conform to heaven if heaven- 
sent punishments are to be avoided. Hence the 
piety of the ancient kings. Micius is firmly con- 
vinced of the existence of spiritual beings, the 
instruments of heaven’s righteous administration, 
and so far affirms the necessity of religious belief 
for social stability (bk. viii.). Of two chapters 
criticizing the Confucian school one survives, 
though (Chinese editors are inclined to deny this 
reference of his remarks. On the whole Micius 
deserves Legge’s praise of him as ^an original 
thinker,’ who exercised a bolder judgment on 
things than Confucius or any of Ins followers. 

Litbraturb.— -J. Leggre* Chinese Classics^ London, 1867-76, 
ii. Prolegomena; E. Faber, Die GfrundgedanJeen des alien 
chinedachen Sodalismm, Elberfeld, 1877. 

P. J. Maclagah. 

MICMACS.— See Algonquiits (Eastern). 

MIDRASH AND MIDRASHIC LITERA- 
TURE. — The term midrash (from the root darashy 
‘to seek,’ ‘inquire’) signifies ‘research,’ ‘inqui^,’ 
‘study/ Applied by the Chronicler to historical 
writings of didactic import,^ as the Midrash of the 
Prophet Iddo (2 Ch 13^^) and the Midrash of the 
book of Kings (2 Ch 24^), it assumed later, with 
the advent of the sdf^rimt or scribes, upon the stage 
of Jewish history, the connotation of free exposi- 
tion or exegesis of Scripture, eventually becoming 
a general term for pure theoretic study as opposed 
to a practical pursuit of knowledge.® From the 
latter usage the Jewish -academy received its name 
ieth ham-midrashf ‘house of study/ In a nar- 
rower sense, midrdsh is employed to mean any 
specific exposition of a Scriptural passage differing 
essentially from the the literal meaning 

(the plural form in such case being midtdshdth)^ 
and the name is then transferred to a collection of 
such free expositions, known collectively as mid- 
Midrashic works.® 

The intellectual activity of the Bahbis with re- 
gard to this free exposition of the Bihle was de- 
veloped along two distinct lines, the Hfilakhah and 
the Haggadah, and a few brief remarks on the 
basic differences between these two currents of 
Babbinic thought, flowing in parallel streams, are 
of paramount importance. Reduced to their bare 
etymology, the terms ^gnify; kdlakhdh^ ‘way of 
acting,’ ‘habit,’ ‘rule of conduct’ ; JmggdMh (also 
known in its Aramaic form ^agoMm or ^agddd)^ 

* narrative/ ‘ explanation. ’ ^ The HfllSkhah confines 
itself to the legalistic aspect of the Scriptures ; the 
HaggSdah to their moralizing and ediMng aspect. 
From the Rabbinic standpoint, the Bible is a nncro- 
cosm in which is reflected every move and event of 
the great universe. One teacher comments : ‘ Turn 
it; and again turn it; for the all is therein, and 

* Of. S. E. Driver* Introduction to the Literature of the OT^i 
ISdinbarffh, 1913, p. 629. ’ 

3e.^.,RAbbau Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, adds: ‘Not the 
mid7^?i(pure theoretic study) is the groundwork, hut the deed ’ 
(Sayvngz of Jeneiih Fathers, ed. 0. Taylor^, Cambridge, 1897, 
p. 6, Heb. text! 

3 Of. W. Bacher, Lie easegetische Temdnologie der jitdisehen 
ITradtitonshteraiur, Leipzig, 1899-1906, i. 103, 

4 Btt^er (JQR iy, [1892J 406-429) derives this word from the 
formula maggid 8h‘, ‘the text explains that,' in use m the 
earliest Kidroshio works. 


thy all is therein’ {Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
p. 96). It requires only the light of a great thinker 
to extract from its compact pages all this esoteric 
wisdom ; like a hammer which strikes the inherent 
sparks from the rock, it is possible to unravel all 
the secrets which lie beneath the surface of the 
cold letter of the text {Sanh, 34a). The HfilEkhah 
takes up this work of rekindling the mystic spark 
of Imowledge in the legal field ; in all other fields 
of human activity that task is undertaken by the 
HaggadEh. The HElakhah relies, for its powers, 
mainly on the intellectual and logical faculties 
of man; the Haggadah on the imaginative and 
emotional faculties. The Hfilakhah strives to pre- 
serve the letter of the law by insisting on the 
observance of all the details in the ritual; the 
Haggadah, by a well-defined analysis of the relation 
of man to his environment, seeks to preserve its 
spirit.^ 

Midrashic study, therefore, assumes a twofold 
aspect. On the one hand, it is concerned with the 
evolution of legalism — the HElakliEh ; on the other, 
it centres about the problems of God, man, and the 
universe— the Haggadah. The origin of Midrashic 
study is shrouded in the gloom of antiquity. The 
Rabbis themselves often assign Midrashic interpre- 
tations of Scripture to Biblical personages, but 
such statements are not to he taken literally. A 
noteworthy instance of this occurs in the Mishna 
[Sh^MUm, vi. 6) ; ‘ This is the midrash which J ehoi- 
ada, the high-priest, taught,’ etc. By such asser- 
tions the Rabbis probably meant to emphasize the 
continuity and binding force of the traditional law. 
There can be no doubt, however, that this free 
method of inquiry into Scripture was well estab- 
lished during the period of the early scribes, the 
men of the Great Synagogue, who took up the re- 
constructive work initiated by Ezra.® The author 
of Daniel uses Midrashic exegesis quite liberally in 
interpreting the words of Jeremiah (25^^^- 29^®) in 
his famous prophecy of the weeks (ch. 9). With 
the advent of the scribes Midrashic study becomes 
a permanent institution in the Jewish intellectual 
world and passes through its process of evolution 
during the succeeding ages. Three historical 
periods are generally distinguished : (a) the period 
of the sdfrtm, or scribes, 400 B.C.-A.D. 10; (6) 
the period of the Tannaim, the early Rabbinical 
authorities, A.D. 10-220; (c) the period of the 
Amdrdtm, later Rabbinic authorities, A.D. 220-500. 
The historical side of the development of Midrashic 
study has been ably dealt with in the works of B. 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstUchen Yortmge der Juden, 
Frankfort, 1892 ; Z. Frfinkel, Hodegetica in Miseh- 
namt Leipzig, 1859, and Introductio in Talmud 
Sierosolymitanum, Breslau, 1870; D. Hoffinann, 
‘ Zur Einleitung in die halachischen Midraschim ’ 
(Beilage des Ttahhiner-Seminars m Berlin), 1887 ; 
and especially in the works of W. Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1903, Die Agada 
der hdbylonischen Amorder, do. 1878, and Die 
Agada cUr palastmischen Amorder, do. 1892-99. 
Only few traces remain of the Midrashic exegesis 
of the early scribes (of. Mishimh B6tah, viii . ; 
McCdHr Bhmi, y. 10 f. ). During the second period, 
the TannMtie, Midrashic study must have de- 
veloped to grand proportions, os is evident from 
the fact that the various schools of Rabbis, begin- 

1 Of. L H. Weiss, Zwr Geschiohte der fUdvschen 2Vad5iiwon2. 

. Wilna, 1904, lil. 220. 

2 The following passage is of interest as confirming this posi- 
tion. Rabbi Levi says ; ‘Wo have received this midrash from 
the men of the Great Synagogue. Wherever Scripture uses the 
expression “and it came to pass,” the phrase generally implies 
calamity’ {M^gilldh, 10b). Parallel passages on the authority 
of a number of different teadiers are found in B^esMth Rabhd, 
xUl. 3 ; Wai/ii(frd Baiba, xl. 7; RuthRabbd, i Tprooem,; JEsUr 
RahbdA, I promm.; P^silsia Mahbdthit 6. In these the period 
cf the Babylonian Exile is assigned as the date for this midrash 
(cf. N. Er^mal, Mbreh 2ilebi)ikh£ kaz^Z^manK Warsaw, 1894, 
p. m% 
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ning with Hillel, laid down specific rules for exe- 

f esis to keep the study within definite hounds.^ 
'he period of the Amdratm was most prolific in the 
field of Midrashic research, most of the collections, 
in fact, having their beginnings during that period. 

X. Halakhic Midrashim. — The legalistic exegesis 
of Scripture did not proceed in an unsystematic 
manner. Each school of Rabbis would hand over 
the results of its work to the next in the form of 
rules of legal hermeneutics which were derived 
from a collation of similarly worded passages in the 
Pentateuch. Accordingly, the school of Hillel, 
at the beginning of the first century of our era, 
left seven such rules, which, in the school of Rabbi 
Ishmael, were later amplified into thirteen. ^ 
These are either based on some logical syllogism or 
of purely exegetical character. Thus the seven 
original rules laid down by the school of Hillel 
embrace the following; (1) the inference from 
minor and major (at the bottom of which is a 
fortiori reasoning) ; (2) the analogy of expressions ; 

(3) the generalization of one special provision ; 

(4) the generalization of two special provisions; 

(5) the effect of general and particular terms ; (6) 
the analogy made from another passage ; (7) the 
explanation derived from the context.® 

From the school of Rabbi Ishmael a complete 
commentary on the legal portion of the Pentateuch 
was issued, the following parts of which have been 
preserved. 

(a) The M^Milta (Aramaic for ‘rule’ or ‘meas- 
ure’), which is the earliest Rabbinic work extant, 
is a running commentary to the legal portions of 
Exodus. It begins with the injunction concerning 
the Paschal lamb in 12^^-, and ends with the in- 
junction concerning the kindling of fires on the 
Sabbath (35®). A large portion of Haggadic material 
has also been added. In the M^Muta, as well as 
in all the other Halakhic Midrashim, the activity 
of the Rabbis in the legal field is analyzed ; in 
the Mishna it is synthesized. The M^hhUta went 
through the hands of later redactors, whose work is 
still traceable. The tditio princeps was Constanti- 
nople, 1515, and the two critical editions are 
Mechilta . . . von I. H, Weiss (Vienna, 1865) and 
Mechilta de Bahhi Ismael . . . von M. Friedmann 
(do. 1870).^ 

(6) The existence of a commentary to Leviticus 
from the same school is posited by Hoffmann (‘ Ein- 
leitung,’ pp. 72-76) from fragments preserved in 
various places in Rabbinic literature. 

(c) The Halakhic Midrash to Numbers from the 
same school is the Sifre to Numbers, forming a 
running commentary to 6-35®^ with omissions. The 
work is generally bound together with the Sifre to 
Deuteronomy, and both were, for a long time, con- 
sidered of similar origin, The latter work, how- 
ever, originated in the school of Rabbi A^iba. 
The name Sifre probabty means ‘ books.’ The first 
edition was printed in Venice, 1545, and a critical 
edition was issued hy M. Friedmann, Sifre dehi 
Eah (Vienna, 1864). 

{d) Fragments, from the same school, of a com- 
mentary to Deuteronomy were published hy D. 
Hoffmann, in Juhelseh/rift zum siebzigsten Geburts- 
tag des Dr. Israel Eildesheimery Berlin, 1890, 
pp. 1-32, 

Opposed to the methods pursued by the school of 
Rabbi Ishmael was the more rigonstio school of 
Rabbi Akiba. The latter, in expounding the law, 
followed a method known as ‘ extension and limita- 
tion ’ {ribbM 'li-mfut)^ introduced hy his teacher, 
Nahum of Gimzo. According to this system, it 

1 Of. S. ^BCorovitz, in JJE ml 649. 

3 For these see JB x, 611 f. 

® Of. Smhedrin, ch, 7; MMth of NcUthan, ch. 

B7 ; and Sifrd^ iuttoduotorv ch. 

^Of. J. Winter and A. Wunsche, Die jiLdisohe Idtterdtw, 
Trtves, 1894, 1, 871-410 ; and JB viii 664 f. 

VOL. VIII.— 40 


was necessary to consider the amplifying or limiting 
value of certain particles used in the Pentateuch 
when considering the legal question involved in the 
passage, in order to include the additions of tradi- 
tion or to exclude what it no longer sanctions. 
Thus the particles ‘even,’ ‘every,’ ‘also,’ ‘with* 
were considered as amplifying, the particles ‘ hut,* 

‘ only, ’ ‘ frorn ’ as limiting, the original law. Rabbi 
Akiba’s disciples included the most distinguished 
teachers of the Law, such as Rahbi MeTr, Judah 
ben Tlai, Simeon hen Y61iai, and Y6s5 bar Hfilafta. 
His disciple, Aqiiila, followed his methods of exe- 
gesis in his Greek version of the OT. From the 
school of Rabbi Akiba the following Halakhic 
Midrashim have been preserved ; (i.l me 
of Rabbi Simeon ben Y6hfii on Exodus, contained 
in the Midrdsh hag-OddhOlj and published by D. 
Hoffmann {MechiUa de Eahbi Simon h. Jochai^ 
Frankfort a. M., 1905) (ii.) ^eSifra or T6ratU 

KChdntmj ‘ the Law of the Piiesthobd,’ which is a 
most complete running Halakhic commentary to 
Leviticus, and was edited by Rabbi Hiyya (middle 
of 2nd cent, j cf. Hoffmann, ‘Einleitung,’ p. 22) ; tie 
editio princeps was Venice, 1545, and the standard 
edition is Sifrat Oommentar zu Leviticus . . . nehst 
Frlauterung des E. Abraham ben David und I. H. 
Weiss . . . herausgegeben von Jahoh ScTilossherg^ 
Vienna, 1862; (iii.) the Sifre Zutdy the Halakhic 
commentary to Numbers from the school of Rabbi 
Akiba, existing only xn fragmentary form in various 
collections, foremost among which is the YalkM, 
SMm^'dnif the editio princeps of which uses the 
expression Znm, ‘ smaller,’ to distinguisi this Mid- 
rash from the Sfre to Numbers mentioned above 
(of. Hoffmann, ‘Emleitung,’pp, 69-66); and (iv.) the 
Sfre to Deuteronomy, which is the legal comment- 
ary to this hook issuing from the same school. It is 
usually bound with the Sifre to Numbers emanating 
fiom the school of Rabbi Ishmael (cf. above). 

These Midrashic collections are but small rem- 
nants of the great number of such works which 
the ravages of time have destroyed. They were 
compiled, for the most part, dunng the first two 
centuries of our era. While their scope is prim- 
arily Halakhic, the Haggadic content in each 
instance forms no mean proportion, for the Rahhis 
felt themselves hound hy no rigorous division-line 
in arranging their material. The later Mishna 
and Talmud are similar extensive collections which 
comprise the greatest efibrts of the Rabbis in the 
realm of Hfilakhah and Haggfidah. 

To illustrate the methods of the Halakhic 
Midrash the following passage, in which the legal 
aspect of tort is discussed, will be of interest i 

for eye” [Ex 2124] means a money-compensation. 
This, however, is a mere assertion ; perhaps we are actually to 
understand the passage in its hberal sense. Says Bahhl Eleazar : 

Scripture unites In one passage [Lv 2421] the two injunctions, 

‘ lie that killeth a beast shall make it good : and he that killeth 
a man shall he put to death.’ For what purpose Is this colla- 
tion?— in order to establish a like precedent for the laws of tort 
in the case of man and beast. Just as the damage indicted oa 
a beast is punishable by a fine, so the dam^e inflicted on a 
human being is punishable by a fine.” Eabbi Isaac adds: ** In 
the case where one’s beast had repeatedly inflicted death oa 
several human beings, Scripture Bpeoifioally imposes a fine on 
the owner to escape a deserved death-penalty [Ex 2128^]; in 
this case, where the Scnptural penalcy is only the loss of an 
eye, there is all the more reason to believe that the text meant 
to allow a money compensation”’ (ct M^khUtd of Bcd)M 
Ishmael, MisJip&tim, 8 ). 

The binding force of the decisions of the Rabbis 
with regard to their interpretations of the Mosaic 
law is clearly expressed in the following : 

*Oonceming the authority of the words of the scribes, 
Scripture says [Dt 1711]: ’‘According to the tenor of the law 
which they shall teach thee.” It does not say which the Torah 

X Of. S. Schechter, Midrash Bagpadol, Heb, preface, 0am- 
bridge, 1902; I. hewy, ‘Bin Wort fiber die Mechilta des R. 
Simon,' Jakres^^wiii des jUdisch-theologiaohm Semmcm 
* J^amhdseher BUAung,* Breslam 1889 ; and L. Olnzberg. in 
Festschrift zu Imp's TQten Gfehurtstag, do. 1911, pp- *oa- 
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shall teach thee, hut rather which thsp shall teach thee. . . . 
Furthermore, it enjoins, “Thou shalfc not turn aside from the 
sentence which tliey shall shew thee, to the rig'ht hand, nor to 
the left," which means that thou shalt listen to their opinions 
in reference to what is rig'ht, if they tell thee that it^ is right, 
and in reference to what is left, if they tell thee that it is left ; 
and even if they were to tell thee concerning the nght that it 
is left, and concerning the left that it is right, thou must yield 
to their opinion ’ (SMf' hanh-SMrim Rabba, i. 2). 

2. Ha^gadic Midrashlra.— The Haggadah is the 
expression of the philosophy of Jewish life, and, as 
a result, had a wider appeal than the more abstruse 
Halakhah. With a keen appreciation of the 
consoling powers of the HaggEdah, Babbi Isaac 
informs us : 

‘Generations before, when the penny had a freer circulation, 
there was a desire to listen to lectures on Mishnah and Talmud ; 
but to-day, however, when the penny ia scarce, there is only a 
desire for Scripture and Haggadah* of Rav Kahana^ 

MMdesh hash-ShelUht). 

The Haggadic MidrasMm are of two kinds : 
(1) exegetical, and (2) homiletic. The first form 
running commentaries to the text of the various 
books of the OT, and in this respect follow the 
method of the Halakhic MidrS-shim. They are, 
however, freq^uently introduced by several proems 
— opening remarks generally based on some text 
in the Hagiographa — which is rather a character- 
istic of the homiletic Midrashtm. The latter are 
collections of homilies or sermons which were 
delivered during the Sabbath and festival services 
in the synagogues, and which were based on the 
portion of the Taw read during such service. The 
homiletie Midrashtm, therefore, differ essentially, 
in structure as well as in the treatment of their 
subject-matter, from all the other Midrashic works. 
They are regularly introduced by proems in which 
a passage from the Hagiographa or Prophets is 
explained and introduced mto the context. 
Several homiletic works (notably the Tanhumd) 
also resort to a Halakhic exordium. The lesson 
of the day is then attached to the opening verses 
of the portion of the law read during the service, 
the text being often used merely as a basis for 
a lesson on morals (luite fully developed. The 
homilies close, for the most part, with verses of 
encouragement, prophesying the redemption of 
Israel and the advent of the Messianic era. Two 
cycles of homiletic MidrasMm are ia existence: 
(a) those originating in the three-year-cycle of 
Scriptural Sabbath readings then in vogue in 
Palestine — ^the cycled — and (5) those 

based on the readings during the special Sabbaths 
in the Jewish calendar (occurring before Purim 
and Passover) and on the festivals and fast-days 
— ^bhe cycle. 

3. Exegetical Midnlsh!m»-~Of these the oldest 

and most important is B^rhhUh a Haggadic 

commentary to Genesis.^ It is the first in the 
collection known as MidrCish or Mi^dsh 

Babhdthj which comprises ten Midrashic works, 
one for each book of the Pentateuch, and one for 
each of the Five Scrolls (the books of Esther, 
Canticles, Buth, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes). 
The works included in this collection are of a 
miscellaneous character, and their time of com- 
position extends from the 6th to the I2th cent. — 
the period in which the different Haggadic MidrS,- 
fihlm were redacted. Of the Hagga<fic MidrSshtm 

Bahhd is, no doubt, the oldest as '^^ell as 
the richest from the point of view of subfect- 
maito. Like most of the Midrashhn, it had its 
ori^ in Palestine, and was put into its fina^ form 
no later than the 6th century. Older authorities 

a the work to Bahbi Hoshaiah, a Palestinian 
iv of the 3rd cent, (with whose remarks the 
book opens), but he cannot be responsible for the 
3 Of, J. Theodor, in Monatsscknftfdr Gesehickte md Wmm- 
tehajt d«9 JudtiakvmiSi xxdv. [1886-87] 858 
s> For mtrodnofaioiis to the various Midrashic works of. JJB. 
tmdcr each title; Winter and Wiinache, i. 411-601; and the 
Introducriona to the se]^ira.te works. 


work in its present form. The historical and 
legendary content of Genesis furnishes ample 
material for Haggadic exposition. ^ The ten 
Midrashic works forming the collection Midrash 
Babbs, were printed for the first time in Venice, 
1545. The standard edition is that of Wilna, 
1878-87. The collection was translated into 
German by August Wiinsohe in Bihliothecct, 
Babhinica, eine Sammlung alter Midrasehwiy 
Leipzig, 1880-85, and L. Shapiro translated a part 
of B'^reshtth BahbS into English {Midrash Babba^ 
New York, 1906). 

Ekha BahhSth% a Haggadic commentary to 
Lamentations, is also a very early exegetical 
Midrash, and is included in the Midrash Babbd* 
This work (as well as B^resMth Babba) is intro- 
duced by many elaborate proems followed by 
commentary to the text of Lamentations. The 
book is especially rich in anecdotes and legends of 
the pathetic events that transpired during the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A critical edition has 
been issued by S. Buber, EcJm Bahhatiy Wilna, 
1899. 

SMr hash-Shirtm Babba is an exegetical Midrash 
to Canticles, included m the Midrash Babba. The 
entire work is an elaborate allegorical rendition of 
the relation between God and Israel implied in the 
dialogues between the shepherd and his bride. 

BSth Babba (also included in the Midrash Babba) 
is an exegetical Midrash to Bnth. The book is 
introduced by a series of proems, and the conver- 
sion of Bath furnishes many a beautiful lesson to 
the Kabbinical commentators. 

J^Cheleth Babba (also included in the above 
collection) is an almost complete exegetical com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. The author utilized 
much of the material found in the Talmud and in 
various earlier Midrashic works, and mentions 
several sources by name—a sign of the late origin 
of the Midrash. 

Finally, Ester Babba is an exegetical commen- 
tary on Esther included in the Midrash Babba. 
This is one of a number of extant Haggadic 
MidrasMm to the book of Esther, veiy popular 
because of its use during the Purim festival. The 
others were published by S. Buber, Sammlung 
agadischer Commentare zum Buehe, Esther y Wilna, 
1886, and Agadische Ahhandlungen zum Buche 
Esther, Cracow, 1897. 

Besides the above-mentioned MidrasMm to the 
Five Scrolls, Buber published several other extant 
MidrasMm to the books of Canticles, Buth, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, in Midrasch Suta, 
Berlin, 1894. 

There are still extant several Haggadic Midra- 
shim dealing with the remaining books of Scripture. 
There can be no doubt that originally such exe- 

f eticaJ works existed on all the books, but they 
ave been lost. Foremost among them is Midrash 
a Haggadic commenta^ to the book of 
Psalms. It is also known as ^6her J!6bhy ^He 
that seeketh good’ (Pr 11^), whicli are also the 
opening words of the book. This Midrash is 
especially rich in the rhetorical devices employed 
by the Haggadists— 'analo^es, legends, fables, 
maxims, etc. A critical edition was issued by 
i Buber {Midrasch Tehillim, Wilna, 1891). A 
Midrash to the book of Samuel has,'' likewise, beeu 
preserved, known as Midrash Sh^mMeL It is a 
collection of Haggadic comments on the hook, 
gleaned from various parts of Babbinic literature. 
The first edition of the work was Constantinople, 
15X7. A critical edition was issued by S, Buber 
{Midrasch Samuel 1893). MidrSsh MishU 
ia an incomplete Haggadic Midrash to Proverbs. 
The comments in this Midrash are exceptionally 
brief, so that the work approaches the character 
of a Biblical commentary. A critical edition was 
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issued S. Buber {Midrasch MischUt Wilna, 
1893). The MidrasMm to the books of Isaiah and 
Job are mentioned by older authorities, and, of 
the latter, extracts are found in the collection, 
Yalhnt MakMri (to Is 61^^), and in a few other old 
worts. Several fragments of a Midrash to the 
book of Jonah have been published by A. Jellinek 
{Beth ham-Midrasch^ Leipzig, 1853-77,^ i. 96-105) j 
and by C. M. Horowitz {Sammlung Meiner Midra- 
schim^ Berlin, 1881). 

Finally, there are in existence a number of works 
known as YalkvMm^ ‘collections/ which are in the 
nature of thesauri to all the books of Scripture, 
and which give (with their proper sources) a wealth 
of Haggadic material for each of the books. Three 
of these works are very important; the YalTput 
Shim^'dni, frequently known merely as Yalhut^ 
ascribed to Babbi Simeon, the preacher (last 
edition, Wilna, 1898), the YallpM ham-MdJchiri^ 
ascribed to Babbi Machir ben Abba Mari, only 
portions of which have appeared (Buber, Yalkut 
Machiri . , , %u den 150 Psalmen, Berdyczew, 
1899), and the Midrash hag-Gddhdl, of which the 
part to Genesis has been published by Schechter 
(op. cit.)i and the part to Exodus by D. Hotiinann 
(Berlin, 1913-16).i 

Homiletic Midrashtm.— The purely homiletic 
Midrashtm belonging to the S^dhdrim cycle (based 
on the triennial readings of the Pentateuch in the 
synagogues of Palestine) are ; (1) the TanhUmd^ 
(2) AggcLdaih B^reshiih, and (3) the four remaining 
works in the Midrash Rahhd on the four last books 
of the Pentateuch. The Tanhumd (also known as 
Ydamm^den4y ‘ Let him teach us,’ because of the 
frequent use of this formula to introduce the Hala- 
khic exordiums in the Midrash) is a complete homi- 
letic commentary to the Pentateuch, extant in two 
versions, containing also special homilies for the 
days of the cycle. A third version is known 

to nave existed*. A critical edition was issued hy 
Buber {Midrasch Tanehumay Wilna, 1885). Sh^mdth 
Jtabbd on Exodus, Wagikrd Bahbd on Leviticus, 
B^midhhar Rahhd on Numbers, and JD^hhdrim 
Bahhd on Deuteronomy are four homiletic works 
of different origin belonging to the same cycle. Of 
these the homilies to Leviticus are, no doubt, among 
the oldest, and are characterized hy a frequent use 
of popular sayings and proverbs to illustrate the 
lesson of the day. The other three works include 
many homilies that are already found in the Tan- 
humd collection. Aggadath B^eshith is a collec- 
tion of homilies to portions of Genesis and to por- 
tions of the Prophets and Psalms, and was edited 
by Buber Uigadath Bereshithy Cracow, 1902). 

Two collections of homilies of the cycle 

have been preserved i (1) P^silptd of Mav Kahanay 
and (2) F^stlptd BahhdtU* The first consists of 
thirty-ioux homilies on the lessons for the special 
Sabbaths and the feast days. It was edited by 
Buber (Pesf^^a , , . vonBdV iTaAame, Lyok, 1868). 
The P^sikta Bahbdtht is a later work, and also con- 
tains homilies for the special days of the P^stjktd 
cycle. It was edited critically hy M, Friedmann 
{PestTpta Bahbathiy Yienna, 1880). 

5. Style and content of the Haggadic Midrash. 

1 Besides the collections already mentioned, there are special 
Haggndic works of didactic import based upon a large amount 
of material in previous works, but not arranged in the form of 
commentaries to the Scriptures. Such me # Jic0bi 
BlVezer. Warsaw, 1879; Tannd dfihM Mllydhu^ orit. e<L, M. 
Medmann, Vienna, 1907 ; and the whole ooUecMon known as 
SmcdUr Midr&sMmy dealing with HaggadShs on spteoial sub- 
jecte, snch as the Decalogue, the deam of Moses and Aaron, 
etc., scattered in various collections, and especially in the 
works of Jellinek (op. oit.); 0, M. Horowitz (op. ctL, md JSSih 
'Mmh magdd^ Frankfort, 188^; S. A. Werthemaer(H«z«g 
Uid^d^amK Jerusdem, 1898); I«. Grunhufe (Sowmltmgr 
MiSraacHWit do. 1858--94); and J. D. Eisenstein 
ahimy New York, 1915). The Midrash known as Tobh 

(ed. Buber, Wilna, 1880), of Tobiah ben Eliearer, is not a true 
Midrash, but rather a commentary on the Pentateuch. 


—•In order to make their teachings most effective, 
the Bahhis resort to well-known rhetorical devices.^ 
Foremost among these is the use of the ‘mdsliMy 
‘analogy.’ The analogy, or extended metaphor, 
is a well-known figure m literary composition ; in 
the hands of the Bahhis it reached the zenith of its 
didactic powers. The analogies were drawn from 
two sources — first, from the events of every-day 
life, and, secondly, from the institutions of the 
Koman empire, during which period the Bahhis 
lived. On the subject of the political institutions 
of Borne as depicted in the mdshdl an interesting 
volume of no mean size has been written (I. Ziegler, 
Die Konigsgleichnisse des Midrasch beleuchtet durch 
die romische Kaiserzeit, Breslau, 1903). On the 
comparative side, Paul Fiebig has contributed an 
interesting volume on the differences between the 
Rabbinic and the NT use of the mdshdl {Altjudische 
Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu, Tubingen and 
Leipzig, 1904). The analogy was most hmpful in 
explaining difficulties in the textual narrative, and 
often in accounting for extraneous matter in Scrip- 
ture not quite adaptable to preaching purposes. A 
few examples will suffice to illustrate the use of 
the mdshdl, 

A matrona once asked Rabbi YCsft bar ‘Why does 

Scripture say : “He givefch wisdom unto the wise, and know- 
ledge to them that know understanding “ [Dn 221) ? It were 
meet that the passage should read, “ He g^veth wisdom, unto 
the unwise, ana knowledge to them that have no understand- 
ing." ' This Rahhi Ydsfi met with the following : * Let me give 
an analogy. If two men, one poor and one wealthy, were 
tpproaoh thee to borrow a sum of money, to whom wouldst 
v..v.a lend the money, to the poor man or to the rich?' ‘Of 
course to the rich man,' she replied, ‘ for, in the event of its 
loss, he still has assets from which I might recover, w^reaa 
from the poor man 1 could not get a penny.' Ihereupon Babbi 
yds6 repned : * Would that tby ears would hear what thy 
mouth doth utter 1 If the Holy One, Blessed be He, were to 
grant wisdom to simpletons and fools, they would decant this 
wisdom from the puwio baths, the theatres, and at other un- 
seemly moments ; He therefore granted wisdom to the wise, 
who confine it to its proper place m the synagogue and the 
academy ' {j^^dheUth Habhd, i. 7 ). 

In commenting upon the fact that the Pentateuch 
does not enumerate hy name the participants in 
the sedition of Korah, the Bahhis use the follow- 
ing mdshdl ; 

Babbi Judah, the son of Simon, explained, on the authority 
of Babbi Levi ben Partar— ‘ This may be compared to the son of 
a deourion who once committed a theft in the public bath, and 
the keeper of the bath does not desire, lor tactful reasons, to 
reveal his name ; but describes him as “ a handsome youth 
dressed in white.” Similarly the Pentateuch does not mention 
the names of all the participants in the sedition of Korah, but 
merely describes them in the following terms : “ princes of the 
congregation, called to the assembly, men of renown” ' (Nulfi^ ; 
cf. Rabbdy xiii. 6). 

Another form of the mdshdl was the fable or 
parable. CoHectious of parables are already asso- 
ciated iu the Jewish world with the name of the 
wise king, Solomon, who is said to have spoken * of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes’ (1 K 488). In the Tahiiud two collectiODS 
are mentioned on several occasions — ^a collection of 
fox-fables and a collection of date-tree naxablea 
(cf. SnhkdK 28n; Bdhhd Bathrdy 134a). The OT 
uses the parable in the speech of Jotham (Jg 9®““) 
and in that of Jehoash (2 K 14^). A casual example 
will illustrate its use in the Midrash. In the 
following, the fable of the fox end the fishes is 
effectiv^y employed by Babbi Akiba ; 

During one of the persecutiona, when the study of the Torah 
was forbidden under penalty of dea% Pappus discovered Babbi 
Al^a busily engaged in its study. I^ppus asked him, Babbi, 
art thou not endangering thy fife in transgresstog the royal 
mandate ? * Whereupon Mb! A^ba replied, ‘ Let me give thee 
an analogy in the following story : Once the fox rambled along- 
side the bank of a river and, beholding the fishes, exoMmed, 
“ Oome out to me, and I shah hide you from ah harm in the 
crevices of the ro^ where you will never fear capture.” To 
which the fishes repKed, “Thon, who art the most clever of 
beasts, art nothing more than a simpleton. Our whole life de- 
pends on the element of water, and thou wouldst have us leave 
It for the dry land.” Similarly, the lif e of Israel is wrapped up 

A For the following, of. Zunz, pp. X02-179 ; and Krochmal, 
pp. 822-230. 
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in one element— the atudy of the Torah, as it is written, “ For 
he is thy life, and the length of thy days ” [Dt 3020], and thou 
wouldat have me leave it because of personal danger * (Tan^iuma 
T&hhd, 4 ; B^rakhdth, 61&). 

Another means of impressing a lesson is the 
aphorism, maxim, or proverb. The OT already 
contains extensive gnomologies in proverbial form. 
The wisdom of the great Ben Sira later added to 
this original store, and the Sayings of the Jemsh 
Fathers is a historically arranged gnomology writ- 
ten in the Tannaitic period, and comprising the most 
important maxims of the learned teachers from the 
time of Simon the Just to the period of the 
AmOraim. A later author, Babbi jwathan, is said 
to have made a large collection of such maxims ; 
and in the Abhdih of Fahhi Nathan (ed. Scheehter, 
Vienna, 1887) a substratum of his original work 
remains. This work is characterized By the fre- 
quent use of the numerical proverb, in which a 
number of sayings are associated hy means of a 
numerical key. ^ The material in these collections, 
as well as the sayings current among the masses 
(generally introduced hy the formula 'as the 
people say’), was employed by the Rabbis in 
teaching uieir lessons. Many of these proverbs 
are also found in the Gospels.^ Bor example, the 
well-known saying in the Sermon on the Mount, 

* With what measure ye mete, it shall he measured 
unto you ’ (Mt 7^), is very frequent in Haggadic 
literature (of. TanhimF,^ B^resMth, 33 ; TnalUmy 
xxii. 2 j and MU%ifiF,h Sotah^ i. 17). Similarly, 

* Enough for the servant that he be as his lord ’ (Mt 
10®®) is found in Tanhuma, L^hh Mchd, 23 ; T^hilUm^ 
xxvii. 6 ; and in the talmud {B^rakhdth^ 686), Only 
a few of these gems can be quoted here i 

* A single coin in an empty Jar makes a loud noise ' (Tehilltm, 

i. 21, and, m the Talmud, mbha 86&). ‘Say to the 

bee, I want not thy honey and I crave not thy sting ‘ (T^hilliw>, 
i, 21 ; &midhbcir Rabbd^ xx, 10). ‘ Woe to the dough which 
the baker condemns as unfit ' (T^hiUimt ciii. 14). ‘ Woe to the 
living who implores aid of the dead, woe to the hero who inter- 
cedes with the weakling, woe to the seeing who ask help firom 
the blind, and woe to the generation whose leaders are women ’ 
{ib, xxii. 20).3 

Another rhetorical device for impressing a lesson 
is the pun. This leads into the field of Rabbinic 
hnmoiu:. Scripture has set the precedent for its 
usage in carefully executed word-plays and puns 
especially on the names of individuals. 

^ gotten ‘ (Heb. Hnithi) 

(On 41). ‘Qod shall enlarge (pa^t)Japh8th°(ye/eth)(Gn 9*0. The 

prophet Isaiah (6^) very eloquently says, ‘ He looked for iudg- 
ment ('Wiashpdt), but behold oppression (TnitpAb^ I for righteous- 
ness A), but behold a cry ’ 

Similarly, the Rabbis take great liberties in pun- 
ning on proper names. 

‘ wherefore was the prophet called Jeremiah ? Because, 
during his life, Jerusalem was left in a state of «p-naia’ (‘ desola- 
tion ») (Rdhelith Jtdbbd, 1. 2). ‘The name of toe daughter-in- 
law of Kaomi was Orpah because she turned her back <’4re/) 
to her motoer-iu-law. The name of the other was Buth, 
because she apprehended (rd'atMA) the words of her mother- 
in-law * (Mth Mabbdf li. 9). 

The Rabbis decide from a pun that the language 
of the creation was Hebrew. 

* “ She shall be called Woman f’isftsAdA], because she was taken 
out of Man fGu 228J, from this it is evident that toe 
^i^hwasgiven mtheholytongue.‘ Babbi Phinehas andEabbi 
Hilkiah claim toe following on the authority of Babbi Simon : 

Just as toe Torah was given in the holy tongue, so was toe 

world creatied with toe holy tr ™ - -ft 

anyone derive 

‘woman q? Oi 

mthropos (Qr. dv9pixmo<s , ' man 0, or g^bka^hom gabhm (Syr^ 

, ^ 'wAsftdh [Heb. for ‘ woman *1 Som 

tsMHeb. for ‘ man*]*’ ‘ (B^rBshith Rabbd, xviii. 4). 

The Mossoretic variations of the Heh. text of the 
^iBle (men up new channels for Haggadie exegesis. 
The Midrash often assigns explanations for the 

^ Wiinstoe has collected all toe numerical proverbs in the 
mmud and the Midrash in Die Zdhlempruche im Talmud und 
Midrosch, I^ipzig, 1912 (reprinted from ZDMG Ixv.-lxvi.) 

H^6rg4d&h, as used by the Oburch Fathers, the work 
-of L. Ginzberg is important (Dm Haggada bei den Kirchm- 
vOtem, 1., Amsterdam, 1899, ii., Berlin, 1900). 

3 Among toe great number of coUeotions at Rabbinic pro- 
iSmtences et proverbes du Thalmud 
et du Midrascht Paris, 187S) deserves mention. 


defective writing in the text or for the marginal 
variations (Jp^ri and Ic^tMb), The following is an 
example : 

‘ “'Wtoen it glveth its colour (lit ‘ eye') in the cup ” (Pr. 2881) 
is rendered “the script reads ‘in the purse ' (Heb bakU8\ not 
‘in the cup* (Heb. bakhds), referring, on the one hand, to the 
drunkard, who giveth his eye m the cup ; and, on the other 
hand, to the merchant who fixeth his eye on his purse ” ’ {Tan- 
bmnd Sh^mtni, 7). 

The Midrash also employs the well-known kab- 
balistic method of exposition, g^matridj which con- 
sists in deducing hidden meanings from the numeri- 
cal value of the letters in the Ileb. words. ^ 

Finally, the Midrash employs the anecdote to 
advantage. The value of the anecdote as a didactic 
force is generally recognized. But, more than this, 
we are to seek in the anecdote for historical events 
witnessed hy contemporaries, for folk-lore, for 
primitive conceptions of natural science, etc. Only 
a few examples can be given here. The following 
pathetic tale is one of a series of anecdotes depict- 
ing the events that transpired during the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City : 

‘ The story is told of Miriam, the daughter of Nakdimdn [Nico- 
demus), whom the sages had granted an allowance of 600 (sta) 
gold denarii for her daily ointment expenditures, and who 
maligned them for it in the words “Thus mistreat your own 
daughters 1” . . . Says Babbi Bleazar: “So sure may I be of 
seeing [Zion's] consolation as I am that I saw her [some time 
after the destruction] in Acoo, picking barley-grains from beneath 
the stalls of horses, and I applied the Biblical verse to her case, 
‘ If thou know not, 0 thou fairest among women, go thy way 
forth by the footsteps of the fiook, and feed toy kids beside the 
sh^herds’ tent*" (Oa 18)' (MAd RabbdtAi, 1, 48). 

The superstitions of the day were shared alike 
by Rabbi and priest. Many are the stories told 
of demons infesting wells and desert places (of. 
TanJywmJd, B^resMth, 27 ; ih, J^^dhdshim, 9), often 
driven out through the opportune intervention of 
the Rabbi who called magical formulae to his aid. 
Very often the heathen practices of antiquity are 
recorded. Thus, in Skhd BahbdtM (proem 23), 
it is said, ' The Arab slays a lamb and inspects the 
liver for the purpose of auguring future events.’ 
This practice is well known to students of Kultur- 
geschichte. Philosophy, primitive conceptions of 
science, natural history-all cater to the one end 
of teaching a lesson in ethics or morals, which is 
ever the ultimate aim of the Haggadie Midrash. 

LiTBE^TUB».---Thi8 is given throughout the article. 

Solomon T. H. Hxjbwitz. 

MIGRATION.— See Race. 

MIKIRS.— -I. Name and history.*— The people 
known to the Assamese by the name Mikir are 
one of the numerous Tibeto-Burman races of 
Assam. Their own name for themselves is Arl^ng, 
which (like many other tribal names in this region 
and elsewhere) means 'man’ in general. Their 
numbers, according to the Census of 1911, were 
106,269— a large total for a homogeneous Tibeto- 
Burman group in Assam ; of these 736 were classed 
in the returns as Hindus, 1182 as converts to 
Cliristianity, and the remainder as animists. The 
race occupies the central portion of the Assam 
ran^e, looking north to the Brahmaputra, and 
the isolated mountainous block south oi that river 
between Nowgong and Sibsagar called the Mikir 
Hills ; a few have settled in the plains of Kow- 
gong and Kamrap, and north of the river in the 
Daxrang district, and follow plough cultivation, 
but the main strength of the tribe is found in 
the hilly region of the Kamrfip (about 11,000), 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills (15,600), Nowgong (45,000) 
and Sibsagar (25,000) districts. They are essenti- 
ally a hill race, practising tiie form of cultivation 
by axe, fire, and hoe imown as jhum. Their 
remembered history, like that of most tribes of 
the kmd, goes back a very short distance in time. 
There is reason to believe, from the local names of 
places and streams, that they once occupied the 

I In Heb. the letters have numencal values. 
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southern portion of the hill tract north of the 
Kachar valley, where they are not found at the 
present day; it is certain that they afterwards 
resided in mass in the eastern portion of the 
Jaintia Hills, as subjects of the Jamtia Raja ; and 
a still clearer tradition relates that, being harassed 
by warfare between Khasi (or Jaintia) chiefs, they 
resolved to move into territory governed by the 
iuhoms, and thereupon migrated into the tracts 
which they now hold in theSowgong and Sibsagar 
districts. This migration probably took place, as 
can be gathered from the Ahom annals, about 
A.D. 1765. As the figures just given show, large 
numbers continued to live in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and along the Kamrup border, which tract 
they call Nihkng, the territory into which they 
migrated in the east being called Nilip. They are 
a peaceful and unwarlike race, and are said to 
have given up the use of arms when they placed 
themselves under the protection of the JLhom 
kings. Their traditions tell of fights with the 
Hill Kacharis, or Dimasa, but these were anterior 
to the migration into Jaintia territory, or at any 
rate to that into the Ahom dominions. 

2. Physical characteristics. Physically they 
present the ordinary features of the Tibeto-Bur- 
man hill races of Assam ; a light yellowish-brown 
complexion, an average height oi about 6 feet 3 
inches, cephalic index 77*9. The nose is broad at 
the base, and often (but not always) flat, with a 
nasal index of 85 T and an orbito-nasal of 107 ‘7. 
The facial hair is scanty, and only a thin moustache 
is worn . The front of the head is sometim es shorn ; 
the hair is gathered into a knot behind, which 
hangs over the nape of the neck. The body is 
muscular, and the men are capable of prolonged 
exertion. They have been largely employed (like 
the Khasis) as porters in frontier expeditions in 
Assam, and carry heavy loads, the burden being 
borne upon the back and secured by a plaited 
bamboo or cane strap passing round the forehead ; 
this, however, is the general method of carriage 
from Nepal eastwards along the whole sub-Hima- 
layan region, and not peculiar to the Mikirs. The 
staple food is rice, fish, and the flesh of pigs, goats, 
and fowls, but meat is chiefly eaten at sacrifices. 
The flesh of cows is not eaten, nor is milk drunk. 
Large quantities of rice-beer are made and con- 
sumed, being prepared by each household, and 
spirit is also distilled. Opium is used to a large 
extent, as by other races m Assam. Tobacco and 
betel-nut are also commonly used. 

3, Marriag:e and inheritance.— The Mikir people 
are divided into^three sections, called Chintbng, 
Rbnghkng, and Amri. These, however, are only 
local names, the first representing that portion of 
the tribe inhabiting the Mikir Hills, the second 
the central portion, in the hilly parts of Now- 
gong and N. Kachar, and the third those in the 
Khasi and Jaintia and Kamrflp Hills. The whole 
tribe, wherever settled, is divided into five large 
exogamous groups, and these into sub-^oups. 
The five main groups are called Ingiu, Terhng, 
Lfekthe or Inghi, Ter6n, and Timung. Within 
each of these groups intermarriage cannot take 
place. The scheme of society is patriarchal, the 
children being counted to the father’s group. The 
most usual marriage, however, is between first 
cousins on the mother’s side, and the maternal 
uncle occupies a privileged position at the funeral 
ceremonies; this may be a custom adopted from 
the Khasis, among whom the strictly matriarchal 
system prevails. Ordinarily the son on marriage 
brings nis wife home to hfe parents’ house ; hut, 
if he has , to make a payment to his father-m- 
law, he may! stay a year, two years, or even for 
life, accoxdmg to agreement, giving his work to 
the family in return lor his bride. Th^re are 


traces of a former condition of things analogous 
to that which obtains among the Naga tribes, in 
which the boys of a village lived together in the 
terdng^ or bachelors’ house, and the unmarried 
girls are said also either to have had their own 
terdn^ or to have lived in that of the boys, when 
promiscuous intercourse and illegitimate births 
were common. This practice, however, no longer 
obtains anywhere. The marriage-tie is said to be 
ordinarily observed with strictness, but divorce is 
permissible. Polygamy has been adopted sporadi- 
cally from the Assamese, but generally monogamy 
revails. The sons inherit ; if there are none, the 
rothers ; after them the deceased’s nearest agnate 
of his own exogamous group. The wife and 
daughters get nothing, but retain their personal 
property, ornaments, clothes, etc. 

4. Gods. — The religion of the Mikirs has been 
to some extent affected by ideas borrowed from 
the Khasis, and in a larger degree by Hinduism. 
One of their gods, Pirthht Recho (the god of 
thunder), hears a Khasi name; but borrowings 
here are chiefly noticeable in the funeral ceremonies 
and the methods of divination. Hinduism has 
contributed the name of J6m, or Yama, as the god 
of the dead, and the abode of spirits is called Jom- 
arbng, or ^ Yama’s town.’ Possibly Mahadeva may 
be tlie original of Arnb.m-kethe ( = ‘the great 
god ’), who is a house-god worshipped by a trien- 
nial sacrifice ; and one of the gods, called Arnkm- 
par5 ( = ‘the hnndred-god’), includes under this 
name Kamakhya, the Hindu goddess of Nilachal 
above Gauhati. The original Mikir conception of 
deity is, like that of the rural population of India 
generally, open to the adoption into the pantheon 
of any divine agency venerated or propitiated by 
their neighbours. The word cLmd^m {‘god’) may 
be generally defined as ‘anything felt to he mighty 
or terrible.’ All natural objects of a striking or 
imposing character have their divinity. The sun 
and moon are regarded as divine, hut are not speci- 
ally propitiated. Localities of an impressive kind, 
such as mountains, waterfalls, deep pools in rivers, 
great boulders, places where a river disappears 
underground, have each their arttdm, who is con- 
cerned in the affairs of men and has to be placated 
by sacrifice. Such local divinities of the jungle 
are propitiated chiefly to avert mischief from tigers, 
which are a terrible plague in some parts of the 
Mikir country. 

Besides these divinities of flood or forest, there 
are other deities of a more specific character. 
These may be classified into house-gods, concerned 
in the welfare of the household, and gods concerned 
in the prosperity of the village generally, wMe a 
third class preside over various kinds of disease or 
trouble. The most important of the hotise*gods is 
Hbmphu (‘head of the house,’ or ‘householder’), 
who owns all the Mikir people. With him is as- 
sociated Mukrkng, who is slightly lower in dignity. 
These two gods, the preservers of men, are ap- 
roached by the sacrifice of a fowl or goat. Kvery- 
ody can sacrifice to them at any time, and Hbmphii 
must he invoked first in every saorinoe, being the 

S eouliar owner of men. Pbng, another house-god, 
yes in the house, and gets the offering of a goat, 
sacrificed once a year in the space before the house ; 
maize, rice, and a gourd of rice-beer are placed for 
him above the verandah of the house, and the first- 
fruits of the harvest are offered to him. Amhm- 
kethS, already mentioned, is another house-god, 
hut lives in heaven, not, like Pbng, in the house 
itself. He is propitiated by the sacrifice of a cas- 
trated pig once in three years. Both Pbng and 
Anihm-ketbe have to be specially invoked to take 
up their abode in the house, and their introduction 
to it is generally due to the action of a diviner 
{uche), called in on the occurrence of a case of sick- 
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neas, who declares (after the appropriate incanta- 
tions) that Arnhm-kethe or P^ng wishes to join the 
honsehold. If it were not for this, Mikir families 
would generally he satisfied with H^niphti and 
Mukrhng. 

The village or communal gods are called Rhk- 
hnglbng (= ^mountain of the community’) or 
Inglhng-pi (=‘ great mountain’), and Arnhm-paro, 
already men fcioned. The Mikir villages are nomadic, 
moving from place to place as the soil in the neigh- 
bourhood becomes exhausted. Rhk-hngl6ng is the 
god of the hill on which the village stands, the dms 
lod^ with whom they have to be at peace. He is 
worshipped in the field, and only men eat the 
sacrifice, which is a fowl or goat per house once 
a year. 5.rn^im-paro is the name of a god who 
tates a hundred snares of rice, rice-flour, hetel-nut, 
and the red spathe of the plantain- tree cut up ; the 
name seems to he a collective, and to indicate all 
the divine powers in the neighbourhood. He is 
worshipped with a white goat and a white fowl. 
These two gods figure particularly at the Bbng-her, 
or great annual festival, celebrated for the most part 
in June at the beginning of the year’s rainy -season 
cultivation, or in some villages during the cold 
weather. The sacrifice is eaten in common by the 
men only of the village, and they keep apart from 
their wives on the night of the festival. The 
observances correspond with the custom of genna 
(village tabu), which is common among the neigh- 
bouring Haga tribes. 

The gods named above are all invoked and pro- 
pitiated to grant prosperity and avert misfortune, 
both generally and specially. There are, besides, 
numerous gods who take their titles from the 
special diseases over which they preside or which 
they are asked to avert ; such gods are called after 
rheumatism, cholera, barrenness among women, 
goitre, phthisis, stone, diarrhoea, dysentery, small- 
pox, hlack and white leprosy, elephantiasis, etc. 
Each worship has its appropriate ritual, often of a 
complicated character. Among these deities per- 
haps a trace of Hinduism may be discovered in the 
name for smallpox, ni-dmir, * the mother’s flowers ’ ; 
in Assamese and Iiindl the goddess of smallpox is 
known as ‘the mother’ (Mata, or Sitala Mai). It 
is difficult to draw the line which divides the gods, 
who preside over these plagues from 
the demons or devils, who are also said to 
cause continued sickness. They too are propitiated 
with sacrificial offierings in the same manner as the 
gods. 

An interesting name in the list of gods is Lam- 
aphfi, ‘ the head or master of words,' a power prob- 
ably of modern origin. He is the deity sacrificed 
to by a man who has a case in court j the sacrifice 
is a young.cock, which should be ofiered at night, 
secretly, by the sacrificer alone, in a secret place. 

There is no worship of trees or animals, and the 

f ods have no visible shape, temples^ or shtines. 

iols are not in use. At the time of the sacrifice 
the gods to whom it is offered are addressed in set 
forms of words by the worshipper, but there does 
not appear to be any separate class of priests 
charged with the sacrificial ritual. The animal 
sacrificed is beheaded, as in Hindu sacrifices, by a 
stroke delivered from above with a heavy Imife. 

J {, Diviners.— The most important person with 
ermxce to the worship is the diviner [uche, fem. 
who decides on the deity to be invoked. 
Here, again, there does not appear to he any caste 
or beremtary function j any one may be an wAa 
The diviners are of two lands— the inferior^ gener- 
ally a man, called f^ng^MAng^dhdTig, * he ymo in- 
spects grains of rice,*^ whose art is acquired by 
mstruction and practice ; and the superior, called 
lodH or invariably a woman, who works 

under the inspiration or afflatus of divine powers. 


The services of these persons are generally sought 
in cases of sickness, the lodit being inquired of in 
the more serious cases. 

The humbler practitioner proceeds by arrang-ing grains of 
rice, taken at random from those left in the pot, in particular 
fashion in small heaps ; the grams in the heaps are then counted, 
and, if the odd numbers predominate, the omen is good. Cow- 
ries are sometimes used instead of grains of nee. Another way, 
apparently borrowed from the Khasia, is to arrange in a circle, 
equidistant from a point marked on a board, as many little heaps 
of clay as there are gods suspected in the case, each heap being 
called by the name of a god. An egg is then sharply thrown at 
the pointmarkedin the middle of the board ; when it breaks and 
the yolk is scattered, that heap which receives the largest splash 
of yolk, or towards which the largest and longest splash points, 
indicates the god responsible for the affliction. Another mode 
IS to hold upright in the hand a long iron knife of special form, 
called the ndhjlr, which is invoked by a spell to become inspired 
and to speak the truth. The holder then asks questions of the 
nbkjirB>B to the probability of the sufferer’s recovery and the god 
responsible for his sickness, and the nbkjir shakes at the correct 
answer and name. 

The loMt is an ordinary woman (not belonging 
to any particular family or group) who feels the 
divine afflatus, and, when it is upon her, yawns 
contmually and calls out the names and will of 
the gods. Her assistance is invoked when witch- 
craft [mdjd) is suspected. 

She bathes her hands, feet, and face in water in which the 
sacred basil (fioymum sanciwm, the tulsx of Indian languages) 
has been steeped, and begins to shake and yawn. A gourd of 
rice-beer is brought, of which she drinks some, and begins to 
call out the names of gods, and they descend upon her She is 
now inspired, and, when questioned, indicates, by indirect and 
riddling answers, the enemy who has bewitched the sufferer, or 
the gods to whom sacrifices must be offered. 

Charms are much used for the treatment of dis- 
ease, as they are eveiwwhere else in India, and do 
not present any special features. Oaths and impre- 
cations take the place of ordeals, the speaker invit- 
ing evil on himself if he swears falsely or fails to 
perform a promise. 

6. Funeral ceremony. — The most elaborate cele- 
bration is the funeral ceremony, of which a long 
account, full of detail, is given in Stack and Lyall’s 
monograph on The Mihirs cited at the end of this 
article. Much money is spent upon it, and it is 
spread over several days. It is tne only occasion 
on which dances are performed by the yonng men 
of the village or music used, except (to a much 
less extent) at the harvest-home. Tne ceremony is 
considered obligatory in all cases except that of a 
child who has been born dead, or who nas died be- 
fore the after-birth has left the mother; in such 
cases the body is buried without any ceremony. 
Victims of smallpox or cholera are buried shortly 
after death ; but the funeral service is performed 
for them later on, the bones being dug up and duly 
cremated. When a person is killed by a tiger, if 
the body or clothes are found, they axe hnned at a 
distance from the village, because the tiger is su)p- 
posed to visit the hurim-place. Such persons can- 
not gain admittance to Jom-arbng unless elaborate 
funeral and expiatory ceremonies are performed 
for them. Being killed by a tiger is jgenerally im- 
puted to the victim’s sin ; his spirit is believed to 
dwell in the most dreary of the places where dead 
men’s spirits go. Except in such cases, the dead 
are disposed of by cremation, the burnt hones 
being afterwards buried. 

What is chiefly noticeable about the ceremony, 
as described in the work referred to, is the confident 
assumption of the continued existence of the dead 
persons spirit, for whom food, specially prepared 
by the or divining woman, is set apart ; 

the insistence upon the due performance of the 
rites in order to get admission to Jbm-arbng ; and 
the use of dancing, which is marked by its name 
{chomdng^Mn) as adopted from the Khasis, in the 
ceremony. i If the deceased is a person of unusual 
importance, a still more elaborate ceremony is 
required, and monumental stones, upon the model 
of those erected by the Khasis, are set up. 

7 . Ideas of future life.— Apart from the ritual of 
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the funeral, the Mikirs seem to have a strong con- 
viction of the survival of the dead. They speak 
of having seen the ‘ shade ’ or * image ’ [drjdn) of a 
dead man ; a sickly or neurotic person catches such 
glimpses in the house, on the road, etc. FhdrUy 
‘ spirit,’ is used both of living persons and dead. 
They say of one deceased, ‘ Last night in my spirit 
I saw him,’ where is the spirit of the sleeping 

man. When such glimpses are experienced, betel 
and food are set aside m the house, and after a 
time thrown away. After a death a chant is com- 
osed, setting forth the parentage and life of the 
ead, and ending : ‘You will now meet your grand- 
parents, father, deceased brother, etc., and will 
stay with them and eat with them.’ As already 
mentioned, food is regularly provided for the spirit 
until the completion of the funeral ; after that there 
are no regular olferings, but occasionally a man or 
woman puts aside from his or her own share of food 
a portion for the dead, as, e.g.^ when another funeral 
reminds them of those who have died before. There 
is said to be no fear of the dead coming back to 
trouble the living. The Mikirs’ conception of 
‘ Jbm’s town’ is that everything there is different 
from the earth-life. An idea, perhaps borrowed 
from Hinduism, is said to prevail that the spirits 
of the dead do not stay for ever in Jbm-ar6ng, but 
are born again as children, and this goes on inde- 
finitely. On the other hand, Stack records, in the 
words of his informant, the following : 

‘The Mikirs give the names of their dead relations to children 
born afterwards, and say that the dead have come back ; but 
they believe that the spirit is with J6m all the same ’ {Mikira, 
p. 29). 

8. Conclusion. — The unwarlike character of the 
Mikirs has prevented them from becoming, like 
their neighbours, the Nfigas and Kukis, split up 
into different units, with hostile feelings towards 
all outside the community, and with languages 
gradually diverging more and more from the 
common standard. Their speech is very uniform 
wherever they are found, and a large amount of 
co-operation and friendly intercourse exists among 
them. On the other hand, the group differs very 
much, in habits, institutions, and particularly in 
language, from the other tribes by whom they are 
surrounded. A study of their speech and social 
institutions has led to the conclusion that they 
should be classed with those tribes which form the 
connecting link between the Nagas and the Kuki- 
Chins, and that the preponderance of their affinities 
lies with the latter race, especially with those 
dwelling in the south of the Arakan Roma range, 
where the Chin tends to merge into the Burman 
of the Irawadi valley. 

that had sub yet been put on record about 
the Mikirs is summarized in the volume in the series of Assam 
Ethnographical Monographs entitled TAe MtkirSf from the 
papers of E, Stack, edited, arranged, and suwlemented by 
C. J. Lyall, London, 1008. 0. X LYALL. 

MILINDA.— Milinda is the Indian name for 
the Creek king of Bactriacalled in Creek Menander. 
When Alexander’s empire broke up on Ms death, 
Creek soldiers on the east of India founded separate 
States, and the names of about thirt 5 r of them and 
their successors are known by their coins. Of these 
the most powerful and successful was Menander, 
who must nave reigned for at least thirty years at 
the end of the 2nd and the beginning of the 1st 
cent. B.C. He died probably about 95 B.O., but we 
know neither the boundaries of his kingdom nor 
how far he was merely over-lord, rather than the 
actual administrative sovereign over the various 
portions of his vast domain. He is the only one of 
those Creek or half-Greek potentates whose memory 
has survived in India ; and he is there rememberea, 
characteristically enough, not as a political ruler, 
nor as a victor in war, bufe as an intelligent and 


sympathetic in(][uirer into the religious beliefs of 
his subjects.^ 

This has found expression in a very remarkable 
hook, the Milinda PanJm (‘ Questions of Milinda ’). 
Just as in one of the most popular of the Dialogues 
of the Buddha Sakka, the king of the gods, is 
represented as coming to the Buddha to have his 
doubts resolved, so in this work the Creek king 
is represented as putting puzzles in religion to 
Nagasena, a wise teacher among the Buddhists of 
his time. In all probability it was with the Sakha 
Fafiha Suttanta xn his mind that the author of the 
Milinda Pa-riha, whoever he was, framed his work. 

The Milinda Pailha is divided into seven books. 
The first is introductory, and is very cleverly so 
drawn up as gradually to raise the expectations 
of the reader regarding the great interest of the 
encounter of wit and wisdom which he will find in 
the following books. B k. ii. , ‘ On ethical Qualities, ’ 
and bk. iii., * On the Removal of Difficulties,’ con- 
tain a number of questions, put by the king and 
answered by Nagasena, on the elementary doctrines 
of Buddhism. On the conclusion of this book the 
king is converted, and devotes himself to a long 
and careful study of the text of the Pali canon. 
In bk, iv. , the Mmdaha-^panha^ or * Dilemmas,’ the 
king submits to Nagasena the difficulties which he 
has met in the course of liis studies. The discussion 
of these difficulties leads up to and culminates in 
the meaning of nirvdTia, and closes with an eloquent 
peroration on that subject. 

Having thus brought his reader up to the bracing 
plateau of emancipation, the author proceeds in 
the next hook, the Anumdna Pafiha^ * Problem of 
Inference,’ to describe what is to be found there. 
In an elaborate allegory of the City of Righteous- 
ness he sets out the various mental and moral 
treasures enjoyed by the arahant who has reached 
in this life the ideal state. The next hook, the 
BhutahgaSi * Extra Vows,’ is devoted to an exalta- 
tion of Uxose who have adopted the ascetic practices 
so called. The last hook, incomplete in our exist- 
ing MSS, consists of a long list of types of the 
arahant, showing how he has, e.y., five qualities 
in common with che ocean, five with the earth, five 
with water, and five with fire. The details of 
sixty-seven such similes are given. Of the remain- 
ing thirty-eight only the list is given, the detailed 
explanations being lost. 

There are peculiarities both of merit and of 
defect in this book. The author, or authors, have 
an unusual command of language, both in the 
number of words used and in the fitness of the 
words chosen in each case. There is great charm 
in the style, which rises occasionally throughout 
the book to real eloquence ; and there is oonsider- 
ahle grasp of the dimcult and important questions 
involved. On the other hand, there is a great 
; weakness in logic. The favourite method is to 
I invent an analogy to explain some position, and 
then to take for granted that the analogy proves 
the position taken to be true j and quite often, 
when tbe right answer to a dilemma would be a 
simple matter of historical criticism, the answer 
given savours of casuistry, or is a mere play on the 
ambiguity of words. Then the author, though he 
naturally avoids the blunders so often repeated in 
European books against Buddhism~that nirvana, 
e.g., is a state to be reached by a ‘soul’ after it 
has left the body, or a state not attainable except 
by a ‘priest’ or a ‘monk’ — does not stand on the 
ancient Path, IBs description of the arahant, 
whom he calls a yogi (a term not found in the older 
books), lays,m<>^® stress ^n those qualities after- 
wards ascribed to the hodhisattva {g»v.) than on 
those belonging to the Path, or mentioned (of the 

1 See the authoritiea quoted in Rhys Davids, Queatianf q/ 
King Milinda, L (SBS xxxv.) pp. x7ik-xxili. 
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amhjani) in the Nikcij/as. His Buddhology has 
advanced beyond that of the Nilcdyas, The ethics 
of the Aiyan Path are barely referred to; the 
doctrine of causation, the necessity of seeing things 
as they really are {yathdbkutam pi jdnanam), is 
not even mentioned, notwithstanding its cardinal 
importance in the earlier teaching. The author 
devotes a whole book to the dhutahyas, a term 
not occurring in the NiMyas, and in that hook 
manifests a spirit entirely opposed to the early 
teaching.^ All these peculiarities of style and 
mental attitude are uniform throughout tne work. 
It would seem, therefore, most probable that it 
was the work either of one author or of one school 
within a limited period of the history of that school. 
Probably the latter will eventually be found to be 
the right explanation. 

The work is four times q^uoted as an authority 
by the great Buddhist commentator, Buddhagho^a.^ 
It is the only work outside the Pali canon which 
he thus q^uotes. It is also quoted as an authority 
in the Dhammapada commentary (i. 127).^ All 
these references may be dated in the 6tb cent. A.D. 
They are taken from the second, third, and fourth 
books, which at least must be considerably older 
than the works in which the Milinda is quoted as 
an authority. Kone of the quotations is exactly 
word fox word the same as the corresponding 
passage in Trenckner^s edition of the text,^ and 
the present writer has pointed out elsewhere the 
various interpretations possible of these interesting, 
though slight, discrepancies.® In one passage (p. 
102 of the text) Buddhaghosa seems to have the 
better reading, Nagasena is also quoted in the 
Abhidharma-Mavydlchydi a Sanskrit Buddhist 
work which may bo dated in the 6th cent. A.D.® 
There are also several incidental references in 
Chinese ‘ translations * of Indian books. When we 
know the dates of the latter, and can be sure that 
the references really occur in them, those references 
may have importance. 

At the beginning of the work (p, 2 of the text) 
there is a taMe of contents giving the titles of the 
subdivisions of the book. The editor, T. Trenckner, 
also gives us titles, which differ, however, from 
those in the table of contents given in the text. 
Hinatikumbur§^s translation into Siihhalese'’^ like- 
wise * mves titles, presumably from the nauch 
older Pali MSS which he used. These titles differ 
from both the other lists. Trenckner, who has 
certainly made one glaring mistake (p. 362), gives 
no appwratus crittcus for his titles ; and, as he used 
only three of the seven MSS of the work known to 
exist in Europe,® one would like to be informed 
also as to what readings are given by the other 
four. Even for the canonical books thediscrepancies 
in the subsidiary titles are very frequent, and it is 
often probable that such titles are later than the 
text bo which they refer. It is clear that, pending 
further information, Trenokner^s titles to the 
divisions of the Milinda cannot be relied on as 
original. 

B. Namio, in his most useful catalogue of 
Chinese Buddhist books,® gives under no, 1368 
the title of one called NdsienBiJchiu Kmg^ ♦ NSga- 
sena the Bhikkhn’s Book/ The attempt to repro- 
duce the sound of the words of this title suggests 
that the words before the translator must have 

1 See stove, JSiijgrii, IIK 

See the retereiicea given in Rhys Davids, op, cit, pp. xlv- 
xvi 

ft VTiammapada A, i 380 might, at first sight, be takes for 
another, but it is from u, 51. 

^ The Milmda-pafLhOi ed. V. Trenckner, London, 1880. 

ft Op dt. p. xvff- 

ft See Ehys I>aTid^ note in JRAS, 1891, pp. 476-478, and Max 
Muller, India, WAot can it teach usj, London, 1883, p. 209. 

7 See on this translation Rhys Davids, Qwfstions of King 
Miiindct, i.p. xUfl. nib p.xvii. 

9 Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Vripi^ka, Oxford, 1883. 


been, not Sanskrit {hhilcsii), hut Pali {hhihkhu) or 
some other Indian dialect akin to Pali. J. Takakusu 
has discussed the date of this work, which purports 
to he a translation of some Indian book with the 
same title. ^ It is first mentioned in a catalogue 
dated a.d. 785-804, and subseq^uently in others. 
But, though the compilers of all these catalogues 
are usually careful bo give the name or names and 
the date of the translators or authors of the hooks 
which they mention, they do not do so in this case. 
They add, however, a remark : 

‘ The translator’s name is lost, and we register it as belonging 
to the Eastern Tain dynasty (a n 317-429).’ 

So we have a hook known to have existed at the 
end of the 8th cent., and then believed, on grounds 
not recorded, to have existed in the 4th cent. A.D. 
There is no evidence that the original was in 
Sanskrit. 

There are two recensions of this book in Chinese, 
the longer one about half as long again as the 
shorter one. The difference arises mainly from the 
omission in the shorter of two long passages found 
in the longer. In other matters the two are much 
the same. These omissions are probably due to a 
mere mistake, perhaps of the translator, perhaps 
of the printer, and the two recensions may be con- 
sidered as really one. This bears to the Pali text 
the following relation. 

The translation into English by the present 
writer consists of 680 pages. The Chinese corre- 
sponds more or less to 90 of these pages (one 
recension omitting about 34 of those 90). The 
paragraphs corresponding in Chinese and Pali are 
those on pp. 40-136 of the English version. But 
there are seven or eight omissions, and three 
additions of whole paragraphs, and quite a number 
of smaller variations or discrepancies.® It is clear 
that there is some connexion between the Chinese 
and Pali books. It is possible that the Indian 
original (for there was only one) of the Chinese 
book may he the original out of which the Pali 
was developed, mainly by the addition of the last 
three books. It is equally possible that the Indian 
work translated into Chinese was itself derived 
from an older work in seven hooks, and that its 
author or authors omitted the last three books as 
dealing with ew^otAan^-ship, in which he (or they) 
took no interest. This would he precisely in accord 
with the general feeling in the north-west of India 
at the period in question — the end of the 3rd cent. 
B. 0. The doctrine of an emancipation to be reached 
in this life by strenuous mental exertion was, not 
unnaturally, yielding place to a doctrine of salva- 
tion in the next life through hhdJcH, personal 
devotion to a deity. The psychological details of 
the old system of self-control rather bored people. 
So the Milmda may, quite possibly, have been 
reduced to a short and easy book, with the sting 
of arahant~Qh.m taken out of it. 

A solution of this Milinda problem would be of 
the utmost importance for the elucidation of the 
darkest period in the history of Indian literature. 
Unfortunately, each of the alternatives suggested 
above involves great difficulties, and none of the 
scholars who have written on the subject has so 
far been able to persuade any other to accept his 
conclusions. The evidence at present avail^le is 
insufficient. When the Tibetan translation has 
been properly examined, when all the quotations 
from the MtUnda in the Pali commentaries are 
edited, when all the references elsewhere (and 
especially those in the numerous Buddhist Sanskrit 
works still buried ip MSS) have been collected, we 
sh^ be better able to estimate the value of the 
external evidence as to the histoiy of the Milinda 
literature in India. When an adequate compari- 

1JRA8, 1890. p. 12 fl 

ft See the comparative table given by K, 0. Schrader, DU 
JPragen des Kbnigs Kenaadros, p. 120 f. 
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son has been made between the words used and the 
ideas expressed in the Pali Milinda and those found 
in the canon on the one hand and the commentaries 
on the other, we shall have more valuable internal 
evidence than is yet available. The lists of about 
a hundred words peculiar to the Milinda published 
by the present writer in 1890^ was necessarily in- | 
adequate, and has not since then been improved 
upon. 

Litbraturh.— ed. Y. TrencTcner, London, 1880 ; 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Questions of King Milinda^ SBB xxxv. 
[1890], xxxvi. [1894] ; F. Otto Schrader, Die Fmgen des Konigs 
Menandros, Berlin, n.d , hut probably 1006 ; R. Ga.rbet Deutsche 
Rundschau^ cxii- [1902] 268 (reprinted in Beitrdge zur in- 
dischen KulturgeschioMe, Berlin, 1903, p. 95 ff.) : A. Pfungst, 
Aus der indischen Kulturwelt, Stuttgart, 1891 ; J. Takakusu, 

‘ Chinese Translations of the Milmda Pa^ho," JRAS, 1896, pp. 
1-21; Rhys Davids, *Nagas6na.’ 1891, pp. 476-478; E. 
Specht, ‘Deux Traductions chmoisesdu Milindapanho,' Trans, 
of the 9th Oriental Congress, London, 1893, i. 618-529; M. 
Winternitz, Geseh, der ind. Literatur, ii., Leipzig, 1913, pp 
139-146 ; L. A. Waddell, * A Historical Basis for the Questions 
of King “Menander,”* JR A/S', 1897, pp. 227-237; Hinatikum- 
burS Sumangala, Milinda Pra^naya (Sirhhaleae), Colombo, 
1877. For the historic Milinda see V. Smith, Early Bist, of 
Indian, Oxford, 1914. T. RHYS DAYIDS. 

MILITARISM.-See WAR. 

MILK (PrimitiYe Religions). — That milk should 
have become an object of sacred importance in the 
mind of early man was inevitable. All food was 
sacred, and milk, so beneficial in every way, has 
been accorded a special place among the objects 
of religious veneration by mankind at nearly all 
stages of his development. Anthropologists have 
not specifically dealt with the first stages in the 
domestication of animals, except as a part of the 
larger question of totemism. There are people who 
have practically no tamable animals, and these are 
in the lowest stages of savage culture. An observa- 
tion of O. T. Mason is clearly indicative of where 
these first stages must be looked for. 

‘Women were always associated especially with the milk- 
and fleece-yielding species. Before the domestication of mdk- 
yielding animals and in the two continents where they were not 
known m aboriginal times, the human mother had to suckle her 
young two or three years until they were able to walk at her 
side and partially take care of themselves. The effect of this 
upon her nature and all social life was on one side in her favour, 
but on the other dreadfully increased her burdens and retarded 
the growth of population ’ {Women's Sharein Primitive Culture, 
London, 1896, p. 161). 

The two continents here referred to are America 
and Australia, and E, J, Payne has succinctly 
summarized the economical and social results of 
the absence of milk-prodncing animals {Eist, of 
America, Oxford, 1892, i. 287-292). 

These results may be contrasted with the corre- 
^onding condition of the people inhabiting the 
European, Asiatic, and African continents, who 
have, as far as observation goes, always possessed 
milk-producing animals, MUk takes an important 
part in their religious belief and ceremonial. It is 
not clear, however, whether the diverse practices 
obtaining among the varied races of these con- 
tinents have any relationship as stages in the 
evolution of man’s religious attitude towards milk. 
Consideration of the subject from this point of view 
can he conducted only by the widest survey^ of the 
evidence, and it will be well to approach it from 
the highest form to which religious belief concern- 
ing muk has attained and proceed thence to some 
of the lower forms of the cult. 

The use of milk in religion has reached its climax 
among the Toda tribes of India. The sanctity of 
the dairy among these people is the chief element 
in their religion. The gods take part in the 
churning, and the dairy organization marks off two 
great dan divisions : ‘ The most important dairy 
institutions of the Todas belong to me Tartharol, 
but their dairymen are TeivalioP ( W. H. R. Rivers, 
TAe Todas, London, 1906, p. 680). The milk of the 
I Questicm of King MUvndd, i. p- xlii ff. 


buffaloes is sacred. The ritual connected with the 
buffalo and with the dairy is ‘ certainly of a re- 
ligious character,’ and there can be little doubt 
that the dairy formulae ‘are intercessory and that 
they bring the dairy operations into definite rela- 
tions with the Toda deities’ (ib. p, 231). The 
dying are given milk to drink when on the point 
of death (W. E. Marshall, A Fhrenoloffist amongst 
the Todas, London, 1873, p. 171), and the dead body 
is taken into the dairy (Rivers, 339 ff.). From 
these facts, carefully marshalled by Rivers, it is 
clear that these people have developed the sanctity 
of milk to its highest point. With them it is an 
essential feature of organized worship. 

There is nothing like this in any other part of 
the world. ^ It is the highest specialized use of 
milk in religious observance. The sacred char- 
acter of milk in other parts of the primitive world 
is shown by its use in various ceremonies of a re- 
ligious character, but not in connexion with an 
organized religious cult, as among the Todas. 
Both in Africa and in India these ceremonies reach 
a high grade in places, but do not attain the Toda 
level. Perhaps the royal milk-drinking observances 
of the king of the Unyoro, a section of the Bantu 
people in Africa, affords the nearest parallel (J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism, London, 1910, ii. 526-528) to 
the Toda practice. An interesting Kaffir folktale, 
‘The Story of the Bird that made Milk’ (G, M. 
Theal, Kaffir Folh-lore, London, 1882, pp. 1-46), 
appears tooe founded on the first use of milk and 
refers to events which preceded the use of milk, but 
it contains details which bring it within the general 
condition of the African benefs. ‘They used to 
get milk from a tree. This was got by squeezing, 
and the people who drank it were always thin.’ 
The Kaffirs now dnnk a kind of fermented milk, 
and it is noticeable that, ‘ when poured out for use 
by the master of the household, who is the only 
one permitted to touch the milk sack, a portion is 
always left behind to act as leaven’ {ih, p. 195). 
These are clearly religious practices which require 
further investigation, but in the meantime xt is 
permissible to classify them as less developed in 
form than the Toda example. 

Every one knows the reverence paid to the cow 
in India ; but, in spite of the attempt of the early 
mythologists to identify the cow with the higher 
forms of Hindu religion (A. de Guhernatis, Zoo- 
logical Mythology, London, 1872, i, 1-41), the fact 
remains that the cow is not a god. The reverence 
for the cow is quite human in its character, and 
the 4th book of the Laws of Manu contains the 
clearest evidence of this. 

Crooke points out that respect for the cow in 
India is of comparatively modem date, and rives 
some interesting data to show the lines along wich 
it has developed {PE ii. 226-236). This view is 
confirmed by the uses to which the products of the 
cow were put. According to Vwu, a house is 
purified by plastering the ground with cow-dung, 
and land is cleansed by the same process; cows 
alone make sacrificial oblations possible by pro- 
ducing sacrificial butter, and among six excellent 
productions of a cow which are always propitious 
milk and sour milk are included (Institutes <f 
Vishnm iSBB vii. (1900)1 xxiii. [1883] 56-61). 

On the other hand, the evidence from the Panjab 
is that, when a cow or buffalo first gives milk after 
calving, the first five streams of milk drawn from 
her are allowed to fall on the ground in honour of 
the goddess (D, 0. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnology, 
Calcutta, 18^, p. 114). It is also a protective from 
the evil eye, and has various uses in magic and 
divination. , This suggests that in the Pan jab milk 
is on its way towards a definitely religious position. 

In Europe the once sacred character of milk is 
indicated by the evidence of folk-lore, which record*- 
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fche protective measures which have to he taken to 
secure it against harm from witches and other male- 
volent powers {QB% pt, i., The Magic Art, London, 
1911,ii. 62f.). 

The best examples are found in Russia, where 
the people on Midsummer eve drive the cattle 
through the fire to protect the animals against 
^wizards and witches, who are then ravenous after 
mhk’ (W. B. S. Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
ReopU\ London, 1872, ig. 391). This rite affords 
the explanation of a curious story told of an Irish 
prince, Bress, son of the Fomorian Elatha. It is 
related of him ‘ that he arrogated to himself the 
milk of all the hairless dun cows in the land,’ and 
he 'caused a great fire of ferns to be made, and all 
the cows in Munster to pass through it, so that 
they might fulfil the necessary conditions, and 
their milk become the royal property’ (H. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Irish Mythological Cycle, Eng. tr., 
Lublin, 1903, p. 95). Included in this tradition are 
the following ritual observances— the restriction to 
cows of a single colour, the passing through fire to 
secure protection, and the right of the king to a 
royal supply of milk. The restriction as to colour 
also appears elsewhere in Irish folklore (C. Plummer, 
Vitw Sanctorum JTibermce, Oxford, 1910, voL 1 
p. oxlvi, and K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of 
Bran, London, 1895-97, ii. 186). The legend of the 
Lun Cow of Whittingham near Preston is of the 
same order, the attacking witch being successful in 
this case (tf. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lanca- 
shire Legends, London, 1882, pp. 16-19), 

Ritual in custom and ritual in myth are parallels, 
and it would be well to inq^uire whether in folklore 
there is more than this suspicion of sanctity in the 
attitude of popular belief as to milk. The milk- 
maid is almost everywhere an important personage 
in the social fabric of the village, and her utensils 
share her importance. The present writer difiers 
from Lady Gomme in her explanation of the famous 
game of ‘ Milking Pails ’ as a mere teasing of the 
mother (Diet, of Traditional Games, London, 1894- 
98, 3,v.) in that it appears to be a cumulative esti- 
mate of the superior value of the milking-pail as 
an article of domestic use, and it is pertinent to 
note in this connexion that the Irish chieftain had 
'in Ms hohse constantly a cask of milk’ {Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, Lublin, 1865-1901, iv. 311). That 
milk was poured on the ground is attested by J. G, 
Balyell (Darker Su pf rstitiom of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1836, p. 193), W, Gregor states that at death 
all toe milk in the house was poured out on the 
ground (VolUore ofM.JS. of Scotland, London, 1881, 
p. 206), This must have originally been an offering 
to the earth-god as in the Panjab, Li Ireland it is 
called an oblation to the fairies (W. G, Wood- 
Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 
London, 1902, ix. 7), and the fairies are the 
successors of the gods. It was offered every Sunday 
on Brownie’s stone in the island of Yalay and other 
islands (M. Martin, Western Islands, Londom 1716, 
pp. 67, 110). 

This brings us very close to the stage when mfik 
was a sacred object in the cult of the gods. 
In the Christian Church it was substituted for 
wine in the elements of the communion. This was 
afterwards prohibited by canon law (Lalyell, p. 193, 
quotmg Gratian, Decreialia, p. Ill), but it may be 
surmised that it originated as one of the surviving 
rites of ancient pagan religion. St. Bridget was in 
some degree regarded as the special patron of milk- 
mg, as appears in the beautiful milking-songs 
of Scotland (A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 
Edinburgh, 1900, i. 261-275), and she was at her 
birth bathed in milk (Lives of Saints from the 
Booh of lAsmore, ed. Whitley Stokes, Oxford, 1890, 
pp. 184, 318). St. Bridget is in many of her attri- 
butes a pre-Christian goddess, and her association 


with milk in the surviving forms once more takes 
us back to ancient pagan religion. 

That bathing in milk was also a death rite is 
shown both in traditional ballad lore and in tradi- 
tional games. In the beautiful ballad of 'Burd 
Ellen,’ preserved R. Jamieson (Popular Ballads 
and Songs from Tradition, etc., Edinburgh, 1806, 
p. 126), is the verse : 

‘Tak up, tak up my bonny young son, 

Gar wash him wi' the milk. 

Tak up, tak up my fair lady. 

Gar row her in the silk.* 

Lady Gomme has analyzed the different versions 
of the children’s game of ' Green Gravel,’ and has 
shown from the general movements of the game 
that it is derived from a funeral rite. This view 
is confirmed by the fact that the most constant 
formulee in the game rhymes include the line, 

‘ Wash them m milk and clothe them in silk * 

(i. 172) 

There seems little doubt that these words are 
survivals of an ancient burial rite. 

In the religions of antiquity there is more definite 
evidence. J. E. Harrison, in her discussion of 
primitive baptism (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Grech Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 696 f.), asks 
‘ what was the exact ritual of the falling into milk ? 
. . . Lid the neophyte actually fall into a bath of 
milk, or ... is the ritual act of drinking milk 
from the beginning metaphorically described ? ’ and, 
in spite of a useful parallel from Egyptian ritual, 
comes to the conclusion that 'of a rite of immersion 
in milk we have no evidence.* This, however, can- 
not be quite true if St. Bridget represents, as there 
is strong evidence to prove, an early Celtic goddess 
who has brought into her Christian attributes tradi- 
tions and rites of pre-Christian origin. There is 
the further example of the Piets in Ireland saving 
themselves from the poisoned arrows of their Eir- 
Fidga enemies by taking a bath filled with the 
milk of one hundred and twenty white hornless 
cows, where the single colour condition is again 
repeated.^ The rite of bathing in milk attributed 
to St. Bridget was certainly not of Christian origin 
any more than the offering of milk and honey in 
early baptismal rites was Christian [ih. p. 697 f.), 
and we must take it that these rites come from 
early Celtic religion. The ofierings of milk and 
honey were made to the nymphs and to Pan 
(Theocr. Id. v. 63 f. and 58f.), and to this day 
in modern Greece they are made to the Nereids 
(J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 1601). 

To sum up the evidence— it would appear that 
in primitive religions there are three stages in the 
sacred characteristics attributed to milk ; (1) where 
it is a definite part of the dominant religious cult ; 
(2) where it is extensively used in religious cere- 
monial, but is not an exclusive or predominant 
element in the ceremonial ; (3) where it is looked 
upon as a religious object, and is, consequently, 
subject to danger from outside forces, from which 
it demands various forms of protection. The survey 
seems to make it clear that the unique example of 
the Todas is a highly specialized development of 
the religious conception of milk, and not a normal 
condition, while the evidence of folklore and of the 
religion of antiquity leads us to conclude that the 
endowment of milk with sacred properties arose 
from its enormous social infiuences, which led to 
specialization of its use on solemn and important 
occasions. This would be the normal position of 
milk in religious thought. A last stage is repre- 
sented ly the necessity of protecting it from malig- 
nant influences. This is survival from the noimal 
stage, and arises only when it was no longer a pro- 
tective force itself. 

LirBftATUKx.— This IS fully in the article 

L. Gomme. 
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MILK (Civilized Keligions). — i. As food and 
sacrifice. — Since man is a mammal, milk is uni- 
versally known ; and, as man early learned to use 
the milk of goats, cows, and camels, milk became 
a natural symbol of nourishment. The ancient 
Egyptians sometimes pictured the heavens as a 
woman with hanging breasts, and sometimes as a 
cow with full udder,^ thus suggesting that the 
heavens nourished men. The Babylonians sug- 
gested, similarly, that milk is the divinely given 
nourishment of man by picturing the mother- 
goddess with breasts so full that she must support 
them with her hands,® Since milk is so universal 
an element of human diet, it is but natural that it 
should have been offered at times in sacrifice to 
deities, as meat, meal, and firstfruits were. Thus 
in YaSt xv. of the Avesta there is frequent men- 
tion of a sacrificial gift of boiled milk, and it was 
mingled with liaoma (o.-y.) in sacrifice.* Among 
the Arabs flesh seethedT in milk is still a common 
dish,^ yet the Hebrews were prohibited from boil- 
ing a kid in its mother’s milk. W. R. Smith 
thought that this was because milk for boiling is 
usually sour, so that such boiling would inv<3ve 
the offering of a fermented sacrifice, or that 
possibly milk was here regarded as a substitute for 
blood.® 

2. In a supposed Semitic myth. — In the OT 
‘flowing with milk and honey’ is a phrase fre- 
quently used to designate the fertility of Palestine, 
It occurs in Ex 3®* 13® 33*, Lv 20®^, Jer 11® 33®®, and 
Ezk 20®-^®. Curdled milk (the modem lahan) and 
honey are also mentioned in Is 7^® as the food of 
the child that is to he named ‘ Immanuel.* It occurs 
again in the same chapter (7®®), where it is more 
difficult to interpret, and where its occurrence may 
be due to editorial redaction. The phrase ‘ flowing 
with milk and honey* occurs in the J document 
(c. 850 B.O.), and continued to he used till the 
time of Ezekiel, T. K. Cheyne* in 1901 noted that 
the phrase is more poetical than the context seems 
to justify, and suggested that it might he a survival 
of a description of Israel’s idealized past. Since 
ancient poetry is always tinged with mythology, he 
thought it not improbable that this phrase was of 
mythological origin. Usener'^ in 1902 held that 
the phrase was of mythological orimn, and that 
it was borrowed by the Hebrews from Iranian 
mythology, where, according to him, we hear of 
heavenly honey and holy cows. The phrase had, 
he thought, descended by one line to the Hebrews 
and by another to the Greeks, who described the 
food of the infant Zeus on Crete as curds and honey. 
Stade,® in commenting on Usener’s article, claimed 
that the phrase ‘ flowing with milk and honey* was 
not used earlier than the time of Ezekiel, that in 
the J document and Jeremiah it was a later addi- 
tion, and that XTsener was right; in claiming that 
in J1 3^® the nse of the figure was due to Greek 
influence. Whether ‘ curd and honey * could have 
been a mythological phraseintroducea from Assyria, 
he thought, was a problem for Assyriolo^ts. H. 
Zimmern ® in the next year, 1903, claimed from the 
Assyrioiogical side that honey and curd played a 
great r6le in the Babylonian cult, and that it was 
of mythological origm, though he offered little 
proof for the statement. Finally, Gressmann^® in 
1905 endeavoured to work this view into an elahor- 

1 See J. H. Breasted, Ristory of Egypt, New Tork, 1909, p. 66. 
s See, e.g,f M. Jastrow, Btldermappe zw*MeligimJBahytonienB 
tmd Assyriens, Giessen, 1912. Tafel 7, No, 23, 

3 Tasna, x, 18 ; NydyiSn, i, 16 ; Mrmgiatdf^e ; It is also 
an offenug by itsell in Tama, iii, 1, 8, iy. 1 ; xL 8 ; 

60,108, 

*8ee JPEESt, 1888, p. 188, and W. B. Smith, lUl qfSmitafl, 
London, 1394, p. 221 n. 

« W, R Smith, loe, eit « EBi il 2104 1 

7 Rhein Museum fur Fhih IviL 177-196, 

^ZATW atxii, 321-324. « KA 2^. p. 626. 

w Uteprvng der israel ■)ud EedkaitoUigie^ pp 209-2.21. 


ate scheme of Hebrew mythology, which formed, he 
believed, the basis of the prophetic eschatology. 

Before accepting this view, it should be noted 
just what part milk and curdled milk, or lahan, 
played in the life of the Hebrews. MUk, like 
wine, was in early Israel a symbol of prosperity and 
plenty. An old poet sang of Judah : 

‘His eyes shall be red with wine. 

And his teeth white with milk ’ (Gn 4012). 

Lahan was a dish so relished as an article of diet 
that Abraham is said to have offered it to his 
guests (Gn 18®), and Jael to the tired Sisera (Jg 5®®) j 
honey and lahan along with wheat, harley-meal, 
beans, and lentils were furnished as food to David 
and his men (2 S 17®’“®®). It is natural, therefore, 
that lahan and honey, the two most delicious viands 
known to them, should enter into poetical descrip- 
tions of abundance, fertility, or prosperity (see 
Dt 32^*^‘, Job 20^’ 29®, Sir 39®®). The natoal uses 
of these articles of food are sufficient to account for 
these poetic allusions. 

The strongest arguments of the mythological 
school rest, however, on the highly-coloured lan- 
guage of Joel and later apocalyptic writers, and 
upon supposed Assyrian parallels. In J1 4^® 
(EV 3^®) we read : 

‘ And it shall come to pass in that day that 
The mountains bhall drop sweet wine. 

And the hills shall flow with milk 
And all the water courses of Judah 
Shall flow with water. 

And a spring shall come forth from the house of Yahweh 
And water the valley of Shitt-im ’ ; i 
in the Sibylline Oracles, hi. 744 ff. : 

‘For Earth the universal mother shall give to mortals her 
best 

Fruit in countless store of corn, wme and oil, 

Yea, from heaven shall come a sweet draught of luscious honey, 
The trees shall yield their proper fruits, and rich flocks. 

And kine and lambs of sheep and kids of goate. 

He will cause sweet fountains of white milk to burst forth * ; 
and again, ih. v. 281 1 : 

‘ But the holy land of the godly alone shall bear all these things. 
An ambrosial stream distilling honey and milk shall flow from 
rock and fountain for all the righteous.’ 2 
In view of the aridity of the desert, it would 
seem to need no mythology, but only a little poetic 
exaggeration, to lead to the designation of Pales- 
tine by the nomads as a * land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ The use of these viands m the life of 
the Hebrew nation easily accounts for the poetic 
use in Deut. and Job, and these in turn furnish the 
point of departure for the later more hyperbolic 
language in Joel and the Sib. Or. ^ Unless we can 
find some outside parallels, there is, then, no need 
for the mythological hypothesis. 

Most of the Assyrian parallels hitherto cited 
turn out to he unreal. Thus a passage cited by 
Zimmem simply enumerates honey and lahan 
along with oih wool, gold, and silver as desirable 
things.® Another passage deserves more attention. 
It is part of an incantation for driving the demon 
of sickness from a man’s body. It runs ; 

* Lahan from a pure stable they shall bring, 

Milk from a pure corral they shall bring, 

Over the pure Imhm from the pure staMe uttper 
au incautatlou : 

May the man, son of his god, become pure 1 
May that man become pure as lohcm 1 
Like that milk may he become pure I * 4 
It is clear that no mythological meaning can he 
involved in this passage. It is the purity of the 
lahan and the milk that is emphasized, A mytho- 
logical quality is as much out of place as it would 
he in the Avesta, when milk is enumerated among 
the foods which may he given to a woman who has 
1 So J. A. Bewer, in ZOO, ’ Obadiah and Joel/ Edinburgh, 
1912, p. 140 f. 

2H. 0. O. Lanchaatert Ih B. H. Gbnrlea, Apocrypha and 
Pseude^grapha, dxford, 1918, ii, 891, 402. 

8 H. Zimmem, MnmRafein Mr den Wdhrsager, Besdhu}6rer 
und mng^, L<#sdg, 1901. p. ^9, 

4 feasts from JSab. Tab. ete. in Bn Musemu xrK,, 

London. 1^, pL 28, IL 170-1^ ; of. Jaatafow, IJA RoA. wm 
4«^n ii (Glasaan, 1906) 847. 
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brought forth a still-born child, in order to_ effect 
her purification (see Vendidddi v. 52, vii. 67). 
Milk is here only one of several ingredients — meat, 
bread, wine, water. As slie had first to drink ox- 
urine, the milk can hai dly have been chosen for 
mythological reasons. Another fragmentary text 
which has been frequently cited on the basis of an 
indefinite reference by Friedrich Delitzsch^ runs 
as follows : ^ 

‘Crown of . . . 

For the shepherd of the black-headed fpeople] . . . 

I pi av a prayer . . 

A sceptre of lapis lazuli may his hand [grasp] - . . 

For the shepherd of the black-headed [people] . . . 

Honey and toban abundantly . . 

The mountain bearing produce . . . 

The steppe, the field bearing fruit . . , 

The orchards bearing fruit . . 

On his left hand may the god Sin . . . 

To the king in person may they do homage 1 * 

This is clearly a prayer for a Babylonian ruler. 
The petitioner asks that great fertility and pros- 
perity may come in his time. The language 
resembles that of Joel and the Sihyl, hut the 
imagery is capable of as natural an explanation as 
is that of the Hebrew seers. 

The other passage which has been thought to 
show that the Babylonians and Assyrians held 
mythological views of milk and honey occurs in an 
incantation. The part in question reads : 

‘Pure water bring into its midst. 

The exalted lord, the great serpent of heaven, 

By his pure hands shall establish thee ; 

Ea to a place of purity shall bring thee, 

To a place of purity shall bring thee, 

With his pure hands shall bring thee, 

Into honey and laban shall bring thee. 

Water of an incantation he shall put to thy lips. 

Thy mouth with an incantation he shall open .' 2 

Here at last we have a passage that moves in 
such a realm of heavenly unreality that it may 
fairly be regarded as based on a myth, hut the 
mythical part does not centre at all in the honey 
and lahan^ but in the action of the god. Honey 
and lahan are used to denote a place of fertility 
and plenty, and it may fairly be claimed that they 
were introduced here from such usage as that of 
the preceding passage, and are no necessary part 
of the myth. 

The Semites probably; had their origin as a I 
separate people in Arabia/ which was a land of ; 
deserts and oases, It was thus that the oasis and 
its palm-tree became one of the symbols of para- 
dise and an emblem of the Golden Age, and finally 
entered as one of the elements into the Christian 
s;raibolism of the H ew J erusalem. ® It seems prob- 
able that in the primitive language of the desert 
an oasis or a fertile land like Babylonia and Pales- 
tine may have been designated as a *land flowing 
with milk and honey.’ The oocuiTence of the 
phrase among both Babylonians and Hebrews 
points in this direction ; it probably had an origin 
m their common ancestry. As the phrase is lack- 
ing, however, in the description of paradise both 
in Gn 2, 3 and in Ezk 28, it can hardly have formed 
an integral part of the traditions of the Golden 
Age, or have entered as an important element into 
the mythology of the Semites. 

Indeed, in the paradise story of Gn 3 the food 
which makes man like God is not milk and hpney, 
but the fruit of a tree. So in the ooi^esponding 
Babylonian story, the Adapa myth, it was not 
milk and honey, but ‘food and water,’ that might 
have gained immortality for Adapa.® As these 

Oeorge Smith, Ghidiauohe (^ruansf, Leipzig, 1876, p 
; ct. Kennedy, ‘Honey/ ip jfJK, col. 2104, and G. B. Gray, 
In loa, * BaiaV mnburgh, 1912, i, 129 f. 

a H. 0. EawUuson, Cumiform Jn^oripiions of We&teonn: Asia, 
IV., London, 1891, no. 3, 1-27. 

3 lb. 25, 39-66a. 

4 See G. A. Barton, Sem. Onpin*, New York, 1902, ch i 

^ lb p 96, n. 1, and Barton, 'Tho Moots of Christian Teaching 
as found %n the OT, BhUadelphia, 1902, pp, 282-266. 

»Cf. A^i? Vi. 97-99. 


accounts are doubtless both variants of the same 
primitive paradise myth, it is impossible to resist 
the conviction that milk and honey formed no part 
of that myth among the Semites, but was simply 
a descriptive phrase employed by the dwellers in 
the desert to describe fertile lands — a phrase which 
survived both in Babylonia and in Palestine, and 
which came only in post-Exilic times among the 
Hebrews to designate a Golden Age that was still 
future. 

3. In the Avesta. — Among the Persians these 
ideas apparently did not in the early time play a 
prominent r61e. Milk was ofiered in sacrifice and 
was used m certain incantations, as noted above. 
Homage was rendered to it,^ and it was regarded 
as a divinely purified provision in the breasts of 
females, as was the seed in males ; ® a prosperous 
woman was ‘rich, in children and rich in milk.’® 
The cow was regarded as a beneficent animal 
guarded by Ahura Mazda as he guarded all other 
things on which the prosperity of people depends,^ 
but m no sense a heavenly animal. So far from 
Jews having borrowed a myth from Persians, as 
Usener thought, the elements of the supposed 
myth appear only in the later syncretistic Mithra 
cult, and would seem to have been borrowed from 
the Semites. 

4. In the Vedas.— In India milk was viewed as 
a symbol of nourishment. The Afcharvaveda 
regards a house full of nurture as one full of milk,® 
and the earth is a mother who can pour forth milk 
for her suppliants.® Nevertheless in the liigveda 
both milk and honey were employed in the ritual, 
though they weie both subordinate to the all-pie- 
vailing soma. When milk was used as an ofienng, 
it was sometimes sweet and sometimes sour, both 
kinds of offerings being recognized.'^ As in Iranian 
ritual, the milk was often mixed with soma, the 
lacteal element sometimes being sour.® Honey 
was in the same way used as an offering ; some- 
times it was mixed with soma,^ but sometimes 
with milk. Thus Rigveda, Vlil. iv. 8, addresses 
Indra ; 

‘ With honey of the bees is the milk mixed ; 

Come quick, run and drmk ' ’ 

Milk was created in kine by Varuna, even as he 
gave cool breezes to the forests, swiftness to horses, 
wisdom to the heart of man, lightning to the 
clouds, the sun to the sky, and soma to the 
mountains (Rigveda, y. Ixxxv. 2). This reveals a 
high estimate placed upon milk and honey as foods, 
but lacks any mythical element, as does the 
passage (X. Ixiii 3) in which the sky {dya%i) gives 
milk to the All-Gods. 

The Sanskrit poets often allude to the ability of 
the swan to separate milk from water ; but this, as 
C. R. Lanman has shown, has no mythological 
significance. It is a reference rather to the fact 
that these birds fed on the milk-like juice of the 
lotus stalks, which grew beneath the water. 
Similarly the religious teachers of India often use 
as an illustration of a changing existence the rela- 
tionship between sweet milk, sour cream, and 
butter, not because they saw anything mytho- 
logical in them, but because they illustrated change 
in forms of existence.^ 

In India, then, it can only be said that milk and 
honey were so highly valued as food that they 

1 FotSfitt, vi. 17, vil. 26, vlii. 1, xvi. 8. 2 J 5 . ixv. 5. 

3 VenA. 3CX1. 6, 7 ; YaSt xxiv, 13, 49, 4 v. 20, 

^ Atharvaveda, ix, fix. 16. 0 Zb. xii. i. 9f., 69. 

7 Of. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 219-222. 

8 16. p. 222. , 8 76. p. 248 f. 10 76. p. 238. 

u For the various sacrifices into which rmlk entered as an 
element (sacrifices to the dead, new and full-moon sacrifices, 
etc.) see A Hillebrandt, Mitualktteratur : Vedische Opfer und 
Zauber (^GIAM hi. 2), StraSabur^, 1897, pp. 96, 110, 111, 117, 
131,135,160,172, m 

13 JAOS XIX. [1898] lSl-168. 

18 Of, H O. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1900, pp. U4, 134, 149. 
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naturally formed a part of the most valued offer- 
ings to the gods. Perhaps the proper mixture of 
these viands was supposed to nave some magic 
significance, for one passage (Rigveda, ix. xi. 2) 
says that they were mixed by the atharvans ; ^ hut 
there is no trace of such a myth as some have 
supposed for the Semites. 

5. In Egypt.— In Egypt, as already noted, the 
sky-goddess was pictured as either a woman or a 
cow with full breasts ; but this was only to symbolize 
her nurture of her earthly children. If milk had 
in early Egyptian thought any mythological signi- 
ficance, we should expect to find it prominent 
among the foods promised to the deified kings to 
whom the pyramid-texts of the Old Kingdom 
promised a place among the gods. True, the 
departed king is frequently represented as suckled 
by the sky-goddess or some other divinity con- 
nected with Re. The goddess is once thus ad- 
dressed : * 0 mother of this king Pepi . . . mve 
thy breast to this king Pepi, suckle this king Pepi 
therewith.’ The goddess replies : 0 my son Pepi, 
my king, my breast is extended to thee, that thou 
mayest suck it, my king, and live, my king, as 
long as thou art little.’ ® Milk was, then, the food 
of ^e celestials only during their heavenly child- 
hood. When Pepi was grown, he was promised 
‘ bread which cannot dry up ’ and ‘ beer which 
cannot grow stale.’® Later he is given a ‘snared 
fowl.’^ Bread is called ‘the bread of the god.’ 
Pepi is invited to ‘ sit down to thy thousand of bread, 
thy thousand of beer, thy thousand of oxen, thy 
thousand of geese, thy thousand of everything 
whereon the god liveth.’* Another source of food 
for the deified king is the tree of life situated in a 
mysterious isle at a distance, and this king Pepi 
sought and attained.® This tree of life is probably 
a survival from a desert and oasis life similar to 
that of the Semites.*^ Milk plays very little part in 
these Egyptian myths.® It is only the food of the 
deified kings during that part of their celestial life 
which corresponds to childhood on earth. 

6. In Graeco-Roman literature. — Among the 
Greeks and Romans, as among the Semites and 
people of India, milk and honey were delicacies 
that were much appreciated, and their use goes 
hack to an early time. Lihations of milk and 
honey were, according to the Uiad^ poured out for 
the dead, and such Rbations appear to have con- 
tinued down to the Christian era.^® In case of 
pestilence milk and honey were among the offer- 
ings presented at the sacred mountains of Pelion 
and Ida;^^ and, before eating, milk, honey, and 
bread were offered to Hestia.^® Milk and honey 
were also symbols of plenty and prosperity. Thus 
Pindar (t 442 B.O.) says : 

‘Eejoice, my Mendl I^o, I send you, ttough at late hour, 
this honey mixed with ™to milk, fringed with the froth of 
blending, a draught of song conveyed in the breathings of 
Aeolian flutes.* 

Though here metaphorical for sweet poetry, the 
metaphor attests the use of milk and honey as 
delicacies. In course of time both milk and honey 
became symbols of plenty. Thus Tibullus (f 18 B.O.) 
says : 

‘ The oaks themselves give honey, and beyond the sheep 

Bring udders of milk ready to the hand of the oare-free.’ 

1 See Hiilebrandt, Ved. Myi^. i. 238. 

2 See K. Sethe, Die altdgypiischm PyramidenUxUt ii. 

(Leipzig, 1910) 55 910-918, and J, H. Breasted, 0 / 

ReUgim and Thought in Andmt liondon and New 
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5 § 2026 f . ; Breasted, p. 132. 

6 16. i. § 484; Breasted, p. 184. 

7 Barton, Sem. Or. p. 117 f . 

9 So W. Max Muller in a private letter to the writer. 
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1906, p. 248i. 

12 Suius Ital, vit 184. i® Nm. iii, 76 fE, W i. iii 45 f. 


Similarly Ovid : 

‘ Now rivers of milk, now rivers of nectar run, 

And yellow honey distils from the green ilex.* 1 

With these poets milk and honey have become 
emblems of the Golden Age, but with many others 
they are simply symbols of plenty,® 

Latin writers are, of course, dependent on Greek 
models for their imagery, and it is possible that 
Tibullus and Ovid were influenced directlj or in- 
directly by Semitic ideas. A usage of milk and 
honey, however, which goes back to Homeric 
times cannot have been borrowed from the 
Persians. Possibly it may have come from Semitic 
Mesopotamia through the Hittites, since Hittites 
appear to he mentioned in the Odyssey,^ but we 
know as yet too little of Hittite ritual to regard 
this as more than a remote possibility. Possibly, 
too, it m^ have been carried to the ^Egean 
lands by Phoenicians, hut it is quite as pro- 
bable that the uses of milk and honey developed 
in the ./Egean lands independently of Semitic 
ideas. 

7 . Among Christians. — The many references to 
milk and honey in Patristic literature collected by 
Usener^ are clearly echoes of Joel and the Sibyl. 
Some curious Christian myths connected with the 
milk of the Virgin Mary are, however, still current 
in Bethlehem and its vicinitv. There is at Bethle- 
hem a cave called the ‘ Milk Grotto.’® A legend 
has it that the Holy Family once took refuge 
there, and that, as the Virgin nursed the Child, a 
drop of her milk fell on the floor. Because of this 
it is still believed that a sojourn in the grotto not 
only increases the milk of women and animals, 
hut cures them of barrenness. In reality this 
legend arose to Christianize a grotto that was 
originally a shrine of Ashtoreth.® 

All about Bethlehem the limestone crumbles 
and forms little white pebbles about the size of 
peas. These are accounted for by the story that 
a drop of the Virgin’s milk fell on the rock, and 
that these pebbles are the miraculous result. 
Similarly it is said that, as the Virgin nursed the 
Child by the wayside, a drop of her milk fell on 
a thistle, which on this account became flecked 
with white and is called ‘ Mary’s thistle.’’ These 
myths are the outgrowth of the transfer to the 
Virgin of the old grotto of the mother-goddess, and 
are really much more exotic to Christianity than 
the quotation in the Patristic writers about the 
Golden Age. 

In the early Church the newly baptized were 
given milk and honey to taste (or, in some Western 
churches, milk and wine) as symbolizing their 
regeneration through baptism (cf. 1 Co 3®, He 6 ^, 
1 P 2®). By the twenty-fourth canon of the Third 
Council of Carthage (397) this mRk and honey was 
to be consecrated at the altar on Easter Even, 
the most solemn day for baptism? but the use 
has been forbidden since the Trullan Council of 
692.® 

Litbuatubb.— A. Hiilebrandt, Vedisehe MythologU^ Breslau, 
1891-1902, L 219-222, 288-244 ; A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 
Keith, Vmo Xndm, London, 1912 , 1 67, 2081, 284, 388, 4901 ; 
T. K. Cheyne, JSBi, 2104 ; H. Usenet, in SMinischita Mweum 
fUr Philologie, Inu (1902] 177-195 ; B. Stade, In ZATW xxii 
[1902] 321-827; H. Gressmann, Ursprung dsr israeUtUch’ 
gddiachen Baohatologief Gdttingen, 1906, pp. 209-221; C. 
Clemen, RrimUivo Ohiistianity md its Mon- Jewish Stmrces, 
Edinburgh and New York, 1912, p. 143 fC.; 0. Dahnhardt, 
Sagen zum Meuen Teatmsntt Leiprig, 1909, ch. xvill. 
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MILL, JAMES AND JOHN STUART.— 
The two Mills, father and son, occupy a unique 
position in the history of Bntish thought. ^ They 
were, after Bentham, the greatest figures in the 
utilitarian school and the leaders oi the philo- 
sophical radicals in politics. 

I, James Mill.— Next to Bentham, James Mill 
was the force that moulded the early expression of 
utilitarian doctrine. He was a Scotsman by birth, 
the son of humble parents (his father a country 
shoemaker and his mother a farmer’s daughter), 
bom at North Water Bridge, on the North Esk, 
in the parish of Logie-Pert, Eorfarshire, on 6th 
April 1773. By his intellectnal ability and his 
indomitable power of work, he raised himself to 
the commanding position that he ultimately at- 
tained. His early education was received at the 
parish school of Ms native place, and afterwards 
at Montrose Academy, where he had as school- 
fellow Joseph Hume. Prom Montrose Academy 
he went to Edinburgh University (in the palmy 
days of Dugald Stewart), where he graduated 
M. A. in 1794, and forthwith proceeded to the study 
of Divinity, and was licensed as a preacher of the 
gospel in the Church of Scotland in 1798. The 
ministry, however, was not destined to keep him 
long. Being appointed tutor to the only daughter 
of Sir John Stuart of Eettercairn (Member of 
Parliament for Kincardineshire), he came under 
rile special notice of Sir John, and went with him 
to settle in London in 1802. He was nob long in 
London before he made his presence felt. In 1803 
we find him active in originating The Literary 
Jourrial and making many contributions to it. 
In 1804 he produced his pamphlet on the Corn 
Trade. Thenceforth he contributed articles, in an 
unceasing flow, to innumerable periodicals and 
magazines — The Philanthropist y The Annual Re- 
meWy The Westminster BevieWy The London MevieWy 
The Edinburgh Review. But his most outstanding 
essays were written for the Supplement to the fifth 
edition of the Eneyclopoedia Britannieay the chief 
of them being on ‘Government,' ‘Education/ 
‘Jurisprudence,* and ‘Laws of Nations.* A re- 
print of the Mncyclopcedia articles was made in 
book form and had a wide influence. For about 
eleven years (from 1806 bo the end of 1817) he 
worked strenuously at his History of British India, 
which, on its pnolication, produced a great im- 
pression. The immediate result was his appoint- 
ment to a post in the India House, in the depart- 
ment of Examiner of India Correspondence, where 
he became head of the office in 1830. Besides a 
little book on the MemmU of Political Economy 
(1821), largely reproducing Adam Smith, hut em- 
bodying ateo the distinctive principles of Ricardo, 
he produced his ™at psychological work, the 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 
which was brought out in 1829. This at once 
raised him to the position of psychologist in chief 
of the utilitarian school, filling the gap that had 
been left in the elaborate and multifanons teaching 
of Bentham. With Bentham himself Mili was pn 
terms of the most intimate friendsliip, and the 
master regarded him as his most stalwart discdpie. 
So staupeh a Benthamite, indeed, was MUl that it 
has hem doubted whether he was anything more 
than a brilliant reprodncer of Bentham’s opinions. 
That, however, does Mill an injustice. He was no 
mere echo, but a voice. His psychology alone 
proves it ; and he was j^tent as a political force to 
an extent that even JBentham hardly equalled. 

hen he died (his death took place in London, on 
23rd June 1836), he was generally admitted to be 
the great inspiring spirit of radicalism and the 
one man who could have made the radical propa- 
ganda the success that it had become. Li the 
year before his death (1836) appeared his fragment 


on M ackintosh. This is really a vigorous defence of 
empiricism against intuitionism, though it assumes 
the form of a vehement criticism of Mackintosh, 
and IS chiefly valuable as presenting Mill’s philo- 
sophical positions in a clear and condensed light, 
rendered all the more efiective by the polemic 
setting. 

Mill’s fame as a psychologist rests on his con- 
sistent experientialism, his thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of association to the phenomena of the mind, 
and his uncompromising insistence on the power 
of assoeiationism to explain the mind and all its 
processes. But this has already been brought out 
in the art. ASSOCIATION, and need not be further 
dwelt on, A word, however, may be said on his 
psychological ethics. Mill’s ethics is essentially 
hedonistic : the human will is moved by pleasure 
(or the avoidance of pain) and by this alone ; and 
with a view to the attainment of pleasure (or to 
the getting rid of pain) men habitually act. But 
there is such a thing as disinterested conduct ; and 
by the utilitarian himself benevolence is regarded 
as the supreme virtue. How, then, explain this ? 
In the first place, Mill has recourse to the distinc- 
tion (of which Bentham had made so much) between 
motive and intention, and maintains that, while 
our intention in benevolence is disinterested, our 
motive is interested i in other words, a benevolent 
action pleases the individual, gives him satisfaction, 
else he would not do it, but it also promotes the 
happiness of others. Now, this being pleased with 
acting benevolently towards another — what else is 
it than the individual identifying another’s happi- 
ness with his own ? And what more could be de- 
manded of him ? ‘ Can any greater degree of social 
love be required,* asks Mill, ‘ than that the good of 
others should cause us pleasure ; in other words, that 
their good should be ours ? * {Frag, on Mackintosh, 
p. 294), Then, again, there is the ethical principle 
of transformation (the phrase is not Mill’s) to be 
considered — the principle that we see at work in 
the miser, whose nature is so changed by his traffic 
with money that the original desire of money for 
the pleasure that it can procure him becomes ulti- 
mately the desire of money for its own sake. What 
happens in the case of the miser happens in the case 
of disinterestedness and benevolence. Although 
individual pleasure lies at the root of a man’s 
benevolent action, he has come, through continued 
intercourse with men and the experience of mutual 
help, to submerge the thought of his own pleasure 
and make benevolence itself Ms end. 

What, then, of conscience, with its intuitions 
and its vaticinations 7 Conscience to Mill is not a 
simple and elementary faculty in human nature, 
but the product of association. That gives to it 
its power, and explains its peculiarities, and indeed 
constitutes its value. The ultimate test of morality 
is utility ; light and wrong are qualities of conduct 
and are to be gauged by the tendency of actions to 
produce pleasure or pam. 

Education occupied a large share of Mill’s atten- 
tion. As a utilitarian raoioal, he was eager tWt 
the people should be educated — educated so as to 
develop and improve their intelligence, and render 
them fit to be worthy citizens. Hence, he took a 
practical interest in the educational movement of 
the time, and entered as a keen polemic into the 
controversy between the Lancasterian and the Bell 
systems of education , he tried to establish a school 
(but failed) on the principles of Bentham laid down 
in his Ghrestomatfiia (‘Study of useful things’); 
and he was one of the small band of ardent educa- 
tionists who originated the University of London. 
But Ms claim to honour as an educationist rests on 
his broad-minded theory of education, as developed 
in his Encyclopcedia article, where education is 
shown to be the work of a man’s life-time, where 
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the roots of it are laid in associationist psychology, 
and where the principles of Helvetius regarding 
the almost unlimited power of education in trans- 
forming the individual are vigorously enforced. 

In the realm of jurisprudence Mill made for 
himself a great name in the sphere of international 
law. His EncyclopcBdta article on that subject is, 
within its limits, almost perfect. It might be 
elaborated at points and more fully illustrated, but 
it is everywhere wise and suggestive. Particularly 
striking are its handling of the rights of nations in 
the time of war, and its treatment of the possibility 
of an effective court of arbitration in international 
q^uarrels. 

As a philosophical politician Mill achieved fame 
by his theory of government. It is not a theory 
that is invulnerable. It lays itself open to objec- 
tion as to the adequacy of its analysis of human 
nature; it was attacked by Macaulay on the 
ground of its deductive method and disregard of 
the inductive mode of procedure; and Sir James 
Mackintosh attacked it on the side of its extreme 
advocacy of popular representation, which seemed 
to ignore the danger of democratic tyranny, or 
the abuse of power on the part of the ‘ masses ’ in 
defiance of the interests of the ‘classes.* The 
foundation of the theory is that the individual 
man is by nature self-centred, that he aims at 
pleasure for self and as much of it as he can obtain, 
and that, in his pursuit of personal interest, he is 
ready to lay hold of everything that ministers to 
his gratification, regardless of the pleasures and 
desires of others. Hence the need of government, 
and its meaning : government just signifies keeping 
one man from grasping at and mercilessly pursuing 
what belongs to another. But the members of a 
government are themselves men, with men’s selfish 
passions and readiness to tyrannize over others, 
and, consequently, need themselves to be restrained. 
The restraint comes and only can come from the 
people ; and the only tolerable form of government 
IS a representative government — a government 
where the people’s representatives act as a check 
on legislative abuse. It is only when the people 
are governed by men elected by themselves and 
representing them that the interests of governors 
and governed can be identified. Yet this identi- 
fication of interest is liable to be broken through, 
if the representatives are not themselves watched, 
A body of representative men, if left entirely to 
their own actions, will have ‘sinister’ interests 
and may become as selfish and oppressive as an 
individual may he. The safeguard lies in frequent 
parliamentary elections ; thus only (so it appeared 
to Mill) could the people retain a proper hold on 
their own representatives. 

Into social reform Mill threw himself with much 
energy. Reforming zeal was the great character- 
istic of the utilitarians. This was but the practical 
side of their all-controlling principle, the general 
welfare, or the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Prisons and prison discipline, mendi- 
cancy, the Poor Laws, and such like engaged his 
pen ; and it was through the influence of his views, 
to no small extent, that subsequent reforms were 
effected. 

2 . John Stuart Mill. — ^The eldest child of James 
Mill was John Stuart Mill (born in London on 20th 
May 1806; died at Avignon, in Prance, on 8th 
May 1873). His early education was conducted 
solely by his father, who, although constantly 
occimied in literary and exacting work, did not 
grudge to act as schoolmaster to his son. His 
method of teaching was altogether of an excep- 
tional kind; and, although the result of it was 
also exceptional, the method has not been imitated 
by others or regarded as generally practicable. 
At three years of age the boy was set to learn 


Greek, which was his chief study for the next 
five years, English and arithmetic being added as 
secondary subjects. This created in the youthful 
learner a love for Greek — ^not only for the language, 
hut for the literature and the thought of Greece — 
that lasted throughout his life. There is nothing 
more noticeable in his writings than his genuine 
appreciation of the dialectic method of Plato and 
his constant use of the Socratic mode of inductive 
defining, in order to secure clear concepts and 
exact verbal expression of them, with a view to 
truth. At the age of eight, the boy had Latin 
added to his Greek ; and, by the time that he was 
fourteen years of age, he was indoctrinated into 
the principles of logic, psychology, and political 
economy. These were stiff subjects for a boy of 
that age ; but they were the subjects in which he 
afterwards excelled. 

All the time that these subjects were being set 
as tasks, the father was making the hoy his 
constant companion, sharer in his daily walks, 
and, through his conversation and judicious cross- 
questioning, was gradually developing the hoy’s 
mind and imparting to him clearness and exact- 
ness of thought and confidence in thinking. This 
Socratic procedure was supplemented at the 
earliest moment by making the boy himself a 
teacher. He was set to superintend the education 
of the younger members of the family, thereby en- 
abling him to gain further clearness of ideas and 
to strengthen his intellectual faculty. No wonder 
that the precocity of young Mill became pro- 
verbial. 

A further stage in his education was a year’s 
sojourn in France, as the guest of Sir Samuel 
Bentham, at the age of fourteen. This introduced 
him to the French language and to French litera- 
ture and politics ; and, through excursions in the 
Pyrenees and elsewhere, aroused in him an enthusi- 
asm for natural scenery and a love for botany and 
zoology. These things all influenced him in later 
life. 

On his return from France, he was further taken 
in hand by his father. He was now directly intro- 
duced to Hentham’s teaching, in the French trans- 
lation and exposition of it in P. E. L. Dumont’s 
TraiUs d& Uglslation (London, 1802). ‘ The read- 
ing of this hook,’ he says {Aviohiographyt p. 64), 
‘w'as an epoch in my life; one of the turning 
points in my mental history.’ At this time also he 
studied Roman law under John Austin, the jurist, 

At the age of sixteen, the youth was b^inning 
to feel his intellectual independence. Burning 
with enthusiasm for Bentham, he started a 
Bentham Club of young men, which he designated 
‘The Utilitarian Society.’ Somewhat later he 
became a member of ‘The Speculative Society/ 
and was also a prominent figure among the youths 
who met, at stated times, in George Grote^s house 
for discussion of philosophical and economic 
questions. Later he took an active share in ‘The 
Political Economy Club.’ Thus was the develop- 
ment of young Mill’s thought and mind further 
aided by a variety of powerful intellectual 
agencies. 

In 1823, at the of seventeen, came his ap- 
pointment, by the Fast India Company, to the 
post of Assistant Examiner, under his father, in 
the Oflaoe of the Examiner of India Correspondence. 
This continued till he reached the position of Chief 
of the ofifice in 1856— two years before the abolition 
of the East India Company, 

A turning-point in his life was his break-down 
in health in 1826. There is little doubt that hard 
work, long-continued and unintermitted, and the 
over-strain of early education under his father’s 
tuition were largely the cause of this. But there 
was something more. There was the emotional 
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nature of the young man, which had "been cramped 
hut not destroyed by his father’s one-sided training, 
craving for satisfaction. The end of the crisis 
was what he himself regards as analogous to a 
* conveision.^ It came in large measure through 
study of the poetry of Wordsworth and the philo- 
sophy of Coleridge, and showed itself in a revolu- 
tion both in his intellectual opinions and in his 
character. He was no longer the undiscriminating 
follower of Bentham that he had been ; he was no 
longer neglectful of the emotional side of human 
nature. He emerged from the ordeal a new man, 
with wider mental outlook and deeper and intenser 
sympathies. The extent of the change may be 
seen by reference to his two remarkable essays on 
Bentham and Coleridge, republished in vol. i. of his 
Dissertations and Discussions {London, 1859-67). 

Another important factor m his life was the 
influence over him of Mrs. Taylor, who became his 
wife in 1851. 

His work in connexion with literary journals 
was enormous. He wrote articles almost without 
number and on an exhaustless variety of subjects 
(philosophical, political, economic, social). They 
began with The W estmimter Mevieu} and extended 
to other magazines— especially The London Meview 
and,^ afterwards, The London and Westminster 
Mmiew* They are valuable as enabling us to trace 
the development of his opinions, the growth of his 
views in philosophy, and the gradual modification 
of his radicalism in politics. 

His first great intellectual work was his Sys- 
tem of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, which 
appeared in 1843. This was followed, in due 
course, by his Essays on some Unsettled Questions 
of Political Economy (1844), and Princvples of 
Political Economy (1848). In 1869 ^peared his 
little^ treatise on Liberty, and his Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform, His Considerations on 
Representative Government belongs to the year 
1860 j and in 1863 (after first appearing in magazine 
form) ^me his Utilitarianism, In 1865 came his 
Examination of Svr William Hamilton's Philo- 
sophy I in 1867 nis Rectorial Inaugural Address at 
St. Andrews University, on the value of culture ; 
in 1868 his pamphlet on England and Ireland ; 
and in 1869 his treatise on The Subjection of Women. 
In 1869 also was published Ms edition of his father’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 
with many valuable notes illustrative and 
critical by J . S. MM himself, by Bain and Grote, 
and by Andrew Tindlater. His two posthumous 
works are his Autobiography (1873) and his Three 
Essays on Religion (1874). To these have to be 
added the two large volumes of Letters (ed. Hueh 
S. R. Elliot) published in 1910. 

A phase oJf Mill’s life has still to be noted — his 
parliamentary career. In the Parliament of 1866- 
88 he sat as Radical member for Westminster. 
Three things.in chief did he advocate in the House 
of Commons— women suffrage, the interests of the 
labouring classes, and land reform in Ireland. 

In phiFosophy J. S. Mill’s fame rests chiefly on 
his Logic, his Political Economy, and his Exami- 
nation of Sir^ William Hamilton, to he taken in 
connexion with his notes in his edition of his 
father’s Analysis. 

^ a logician he stands out as the great empiricist 
who formnlated and elaborated inductive logic, 
who re^stated and in part revolutionized deductive 
logic, who made systematic application of logical 
prmciples to the moral sciences (including politics), 
and who enforced, in polemic form, the power of 
experience to be the criterion or ultimate test 
01 truth. T^e brflliancy of his thought and the 
cmrness of his siyie (including an unwonted apti- 
tude for felicitous illustration, ran^g over a wide 
aeld. of knowledge) cannot be too highly praised. 


The stimulus to the student derivable from a study 
of his Logic is undoubted. The epoch-making 
character of his great work must he acknowledged 
without reserve. But how far he has succeeded in 
bridging the gulf between inductive and syllogistic 
logic may be disputed— even Bain, his intimate 
friend and associate, has his doubts (see his Dis- 
sertations on Leading Philosophical Topics, London, 
1903, pp. 21-26) ; and empirical logic has made 
great advances since his day. On the other hand, 
it must be allowed that these advances were 
rendered possible only through Mill’s work. 

In psychology Mill upheld the associationism of 
his father, but gave a more attractive expression 
of it as ^mental chemistry.’ He carried forward 
his psychology into theory of knowledge and formu- 
lated his doctrine of psychological idealism (found- 
ing on Berkeley), which, resting on the empirical 
genesis of knowledge through the various senses 
operated by association, issues in the conception of 
matter or objective reality as Hhe permanent 
possibility of sensations ’ and of mind as * the per- 
manent possibility of feeling.’ In the case of 
mind, however, there is a peculiarity : it is 
conscious of its states. This we must accept, as it 
is given in our experience, but we must accept it 
as inexplicable — ^no further account of it is possible. 
He was unbending in his opposition to those who 
base truth on intuition. iNot that he denied the 
fact of intuition, but he demanded that it should 
be tested by experience, so that it may not become 
(as it had become to a school of philosophers at 
the time) the bulwark of prejudice and irration- 
ality and the hindrance to intellectual, political, 
and social progress. 

Mill’s great work on Political Economy (equal 
in originality of thought and in importance to his 
Logic) is a clear exposition of the various branches 
of the science — wealth, distribution, consumption, 
and exchange, and all the various topics that arise 
out of these. It shows him also as a keen, but 
fair, critic. But his chief merit lies in his widen- 
ing the scope of political economy and removing 
from it the reproach of being ^the dismal science.’ 
This he did (partly under the influence of Auguste 
Comte) by infusing into it human feeling and associ- 
ating it with the philosophy of society. Economic 
principles were now conjoined with their practical 
applications, and a transformation took place. 
Not only do we have a minute and scientific hand- 
ling of such things as labour, capital, rate of 
interest, money, international trade, and all the 
other points that the ordinary political economy 
dealt with, hut also a stimulating discussion and 
wise treatment of such deeply interesting problems 
as the future of the labouring classes, the land 
question, socialism, etc. In explanation of the 
exceptional popularity of the treatise he himself 
says I 

^ It was, from the first, continually cited and referred to as 
an authority, because it was not a book merely of abstract 
science, but also of application, and treated Political Economy 
not as a thir^ by itself, but as a fragment of a greater whole ; 
a branch of ^cial Philosophy, so mterbnked with all the other 
branches, that its conclusions, even in its own peouliai? province, 
are only true conditionally, subject to mterferenoe and counter- 
action from causes not directly within its scope : while to the 
character of a practical guide it has no pretension, apart from 
other classes ol considerations * (Autobiog., p. 2S6). 

That is, doubtless, absolutely correct. 

I Mill’s utilitarian ethics, as expounded in his 
Utilitarianism, is extraordinarily significant ; 
both the matter and the style fascinate, not less 
than the glow of conviction that permeates the 
whole. Justice has rarely been done to it by 
ppponents, because they have failed to see {a) that 
its not a treatise of pure abstract reasoning, but one 
written out of the uving conviction of a man who 
loved his fellow-men ; {S) that it is practical in its 
object, and not merely theoretical ; and (c) that, 
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although it sets forth pleasure or happiness as the 
standard and test of human conduct, it malcea 
supreme the conception of man as a social being and 
conditions all by the conception of the general wel- 
fare. His view of the human will as determined by 
character, and of character as formed hy a man, 
and not for him, is his contribution to the solu- 
tion of the free will problem, and his defence of 
the position that there can be such a thing as a 
science of ethics — and, if of ethics, then also of 
economics. 

Mill as a political thinker is a great subject. 
As a radical democrat, he loved the people and 
worked hard for them in parliament and out of it. 
But he would not submit in any degree or for a 
moment to their irrational desires and expectations. 
They had to be led and not followed. He was 
acutely conscious of their tendency to tyrannize 
and their selfish disregard of justice. He was 
exceptionally alive to their readiness to domineer 
over minorities ; hence, he powerfully advocated 
the principle of parliamentary proportional re- 
presentation. Thus alone, he thought, could 
minorities of electors get their rights. He saw 
the people’s jealousy and suspicion of the educated 
and refined classes of society ; hence, he stood fast 
hy the principle of plurality of votes, as determined 
hy culture and social position. He was very 
sensitive to the tendency in the masses to act un- 
scrupulously and in an underhand fashion ; there- 
fore he opposed vote hy ballot. 

On the other hand, he w^as a strong upholder of 
the liberty of the individual; and he gave a 
powerful defence of individualism in his treatise 
Libertv—e, defence of the right of the individual 
to hold his own opinions and to give free expres- 
sion to them, and his right to live in such a way 
as seemed fit to himself, so long as his mode of 
living did not interfere with the rights and liberties 
of others. In the same spirit, though he was quite 
alive to the necessity of the government dictating 
and controlling within limits, and, therefore, re- 
stricting the liberty of the individual to that 
extent, he thought that the less government inter- 
fered the better: his legislative principle, with 
necessary qualifications, was laissez-faire. 

Another object that lay near to Mill’s heart was 
that of women suffrage. His hook on the subject 
has exhausted the handling of the theme from 
that point of view. But he added active support 
to theory by consistently advocating^ universal 
franchise in parliament, and hy pushing on and 
personally guiding the Women Movement in 
London and the provinces. 

The problems of the universe were constantly in 
Min’s thoughts. He puzzled himself long and 
anxiously oyer the question of the freedom of the 
wUl, and ultimately reached the deteministio 
solution that has Just been referred to. The 
nature of the external world and of the human 
ego also exercised his mind ; and his doctrine of 
‘ I)sychological idealism ’ was the result. But there 
still remained the problem of God. With the con- 
ception of the Beity as ^ the Absolnte,’ unknown 
and unknowable, to whom no attribute (such as 
knowledge, mercy, and love) could he applied, he 
had no sympathy. His criticism of H. L. Mansel’s 
view, as set forth in his Bampton Lectures on Tlu 
Limits of Religion Thought (® London, 1870), is 
scatMng and effective. But Mill’s thought on the 
great theme is best ^ven in his supremely inter- 
esting posthumous jSssays, His honesty of char- 
acter and his ‘indifferency to trutb’ (as Locke 
would express it) here come out in a veaj striking 
fashion. Discouraged from theistilo thinking by 
his fatiher in Ms early training, and not encouraged 
to it by his utilitarian friends and fellow-thinkers 
in after life, he yet had that openness of mind that 
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would willingly receive truth to whatever extent 
it might reveal itself. He fain would have been 
optimistic iu his view of the universe, hut he could 
not ; and the most that he could do was to allow 
a conception of God that conserved His goodness 
bub limited His power. In face of our harrowing 
experience of Nature * red in tooth and claw with 
ravin’ and of the unutterably hard and harsh 
experiences of life in general, he could not rise to 
the idea of a Great Bower who was All-loving, 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent. But he was willing, 
or, at any rate, not unwilling, to believe in a Power 
of Goodness or of Love who would, if He could, 
subdue evil and pub an end to suffering and misery 
and was only hindered hy the recalcitrant circum- 
stances of the world. This admission, combined 
with his admiration of Jesus of Nazareth as the 
highest of ethical teachers, shows his power of 
detachment from early upbringing and from im- 
mediate social environment, and his readiness to 
respond to the light whenever it came. This was 
the noblest trait of his character. 

Mill’s nature was, in many ways, an attractive 
one, characterized hy high and sterling qualities. 
He was generous in his outlook and sympathetic 
with men in their struggles, aspirations, and 
doubts. He was eager to be fair in his estimate 
of others and of their opinions, and always ready 
to admit that there is likely to be some truth in 
every doctrine and belief that has been sincerely 
held ; there was nothing of the persecutor in him. 
His disinterested regard for truth was unbounded j 
and he took little care to cloak or hide unpalatable 
opinions, but expressed himself freely without re- 
gard to personal consequences. He delighted in 
championing persons and causes that he conceived 
to he unjustly treated by society or by the law of 
the land. His public spirit was intense; and he 
never feared to attack legislative or other in- 
justices, and to uphold unpopular views, in the 
interest of the working classes or of the down- 
trodden. His life was consistently devoted to one 
end-furtherance of the good and welfare of his 
fellow-men. 
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MILLENNIUM.— See EsoHATOLoar, 


MILTON— I. Life.— John Milton was bom iu 
London at the Spread Eagle iu Bread Street, 
Cheapside, on 9th Dec. 1608. He was the eldest 
son of John Milton, a London scrivener, whose 
conversion to the faith of the Anglican Church 
had led to his being disinherited by hia father, a 
yeoman of Shotover Forest and a staunch Homan 
Catholic. The poet inherited the stubborn self-will 
of his grandfather and the more sensitive and 
cultured spirit of Ms father, from whom he also 
derived Ms taste for music. From the first the 
hoy was studious, and his father supplied him 
with the best teachers. When in 1625 (Feb. 12) 
he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, at the 
age of sixteen, he had already acquired^ under 
Ms first tutor, Thomas Young (a graduate of 
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St. Andrews), and at St. Paul’s School, under the 
older and the younger Alexander Gill, a mastery 
of Latin, a competent knowledge of Greek, and 
even some acquaintance with Hebrew. * From the 
twelfth year of my age I scarce ever forsook my 
nightly studies for bed before midnight’ {Defensio 
Secunda, 1654). In English poetiy^ he was familiar 
with Joshua Sylvester’s translation of Bu Bartas 

e , Fairfax’s Tasso (1600), and probably Spenser, 
-mond, and others. The older Gill was a 
reader of English literature, but probably Shake- 
speare and play-books were not welcomed in a 
religious family like that of the scrivener’s, where 
‘ last of all, not in time, but as perfection is last, 
that care was ever had of me, with my earliest 
capacity, not to he negligently trained in the pre- 
cepts of Christian religion ’ {Apology for Smectym- 
Thuus, 1642). Milton was not attracted by the 
dialectical and theological studies of Cambridge. 
The lines At a Vacation Exercise and some Latin 
pieces show that he took his part in the prescribed 
work, but his favourite studies were literary and 
classical, * grave orators and historians,’ the ‘smooth 
elegiac poets,’ from whom he passed in ‘ riper years ’ 
to ‘tlie_ shady spaces of philosophy 5 but chiefly to 
the divine volumes of Plato and his equal [i.e. con- 
temporary] Xenophon.’ To a knowledge of the 
classical poets he added now the Italians, ‘ the two 
famous reno^vners of Beatrice and Laura,’ the 
* lofty fables and romances ’ of Boiardo and Ariosto 
(Apology for SmectymnuuSf Introd.). On the 
world of medieval romance Milton looked out 
through Italian windows, but he was familiar 
(later, at any rate) with Geolfrey of Monmouth 
and probably with Malory. The poems of this 
period, both English and Latin, bear witness to 
the double source of Milton’s poetic inspiration — 
classical literature and the Biblical Christianity of 
Puritan England. The finest expression of these, 
not always entirely compatible, tastes is the tender 
(an epithet so rarmy ^plicable to Milton’s poetry) 
and beautiful ode. On the Morning of uhrist^s 
Nativity (1629) ; while some lines of the At a 
Vacation Exercise and the short odes. On Time 
and At a Solemn Music, show the poet of Paradise 
Lost ‘mewing his mighty youth’ and meditating 
the suhlimest flights of religious song : 

‘ Tet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service in some grayer subject use, 

Snoh as may make thee search thy coffers round. 

Before thou dothe my fancy in fit aouncj • 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven’s door 
iKJok in, and see each blwful deity/ etc, 

1 ... ^ . (At a Vacation Exercise, fix 

Muton left the University in 1632 without taking 
ordem and the next six years of his life were 
spent at Horton in the quiet prosecution of his 
studies m classicalliterature, history, mathematics, 
and music, with occasional visits to London to 
purchase books, to visit the theatre, to be an 
onlooker perhaps at Court ceremonials, 

‘^J^ere throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold ’ {LAlhgro, 1X9 f.V 
to enjoy the company of friends, among whom 
the first place was held by Charles DiodatL A 
youn^ Itafian girl, too, of whom we know only 
that her first name was Emilia, seems to have 
wuched his fancy and occasioned the writins of 
ms earhest Italian verses. The experience is 
perhaps r^erred to in the seventh of his Latin 
elegies. these years he also extended his 

toowledge of English poetry from Chaucer and 
Fi&n Plomman to Shakespeare (at Cambridge he 
had ^eady TOtten his famous lines for the second 
folio), Jonsom and the later Elizabethans. All 
the poems wntten at this period bear witness to 
this native and Elizabethan influence, and some of 
them, 8^ L Allegro and II Penseroso, are composed 
m a lighter, more secular and Epicurean vein than 


any English pieces (some of the Latin elegies are 
very much in this vein) had been or were ever 
again to be written by Milton. But in Gomus, or 
A Maske Presented at Ludlow Castle (1634), which 
he composed at the invitation of Henry Lawes, all 
the resources of Milton’s learning and art were em- 
ployed to set forth his deepest ethical and religious 
convictions, his passionate love of purity, his sense 
of the dependence of all human virtue on the pro- 
tecting grace of God. The theme of the second 
book of the Faerie Queene is rehandled by a poet 
of a higher moral temper and a no less, though 
more controlled and classically educated, sense of 
beauty. 

Milton had gone to Cambridge with a view to 
taking orders, and, though he left without doing 
so, there is no evidence that he had ceased to be, 
when he settled at Horton, an orthodox Anglican. 
He was a communicant ; he had signed the Articles ; 
nothing had yet betrayed that he was by conviction 
a Presbyterian in his views on Church government ; 
while on the doctrine of predestination in its rela- 
tion to the human will his position was always 
closer to that of the Arminians than to that of the 
Calvinists. What alienated Miltonfrom the Church 
of England was less its dogma than its practice, the 
rigour of Laud and the identification of Episcopacy 
with the Court and its arbitrary policy. His in- 
tense and ideal love of liberty was awakened, and 
the first notes of the coming storm were heard in 
Lycidas (1638), the most passionate, plangent, and 
musical poem which Milton had yet written. In 
the same year he went abroad, still intent rather 
on self-culture and the preparation for the task of 
writing a great poem than on controversy and 
theology, in Paris he met the Butch savant Hugo 
Grotius, whose Adamus Exul was one of the 
sources of Paradise Lost, He spent two months 
in Florence, conversing and interchanging Latin 
and Italian verses with young Academicians. He 
proceeded to Home, where he visited the Vatican 
Library and the English College, and heard Leo- 
nora Baroni sing at the palace of Cardinal Bar- 
berini. The elevated strain of compliment in the 
Latin verses addressed to her betrays the influence 
of Italian preciosity. At Naples he met Manso, 
Marquis of Villa, Tasso’s patron and Marino’s, 
and m a Latin poem addressed to him prays that 
he may find a like patron when he undertakes to 
sing of 


* regea, 

Arturumque etiam sub terria bella moventem, 

Attt dicam inviotae sociaH toedere mensae 
JdaguauimoB Heroaa, eb (O mode spiritua adsit 1) 

Fyangam Saxonicas Brifconum sub Marfce phalanges I * 

{SylvcB, ‘Mansus/ 80 ff.). 

But Milton was not destined to sing of kings or 
the knights of the Bound Table. The meeting of 
the Long Parliament determined him to return 
home, and he made his way hack to England by 
Venice and Geneva to plunge soon into that long 
course of controversy, ecclesiastical and political, 
which determined the choice of themes, the doc- 
trinal framework, and the temper and spirit of 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Begamed, and Samson 
Agonistes, 

The first of the controversies into which Milton 
plunged with ardour and vehemence was that con- 
cerning Church government, and the rival claims 
of a Presbyterian and Prelatical organization. In 
the first pamphlet, Of Mefortnation in England 
(May-June 1641), he raises the question why the 
English Reformation had lagged behind that on 
the Continent and attacks Episcopacy and English 
bishops and their ^ policy*^ from Cranmer and 
Ridley to the promoters of the war with Scotland, 
closing with an amazing denunciatory prayer. Of 
Prelatical Episcopacy (June-July 1641) is an ex- 
amination or the origin of Episcopacy in reply to a 
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tract by Archbishop Ussher. Of the other pam- 
phlets two, Animadversions upon the Bemonstrant^s 
Defence against Smectymnuus (July 1641) and An 
Apology against a Pamphlet called a Modest Con- 
futation of the Animadversions of the Remonstrant 
against Smectymnuus (March-April 1642), were 
contributions to a controvers;^ on Episcopacy be- 
tween Hall and certain now little-known Puritan 
divines, of whom Thomas Youn^ was one. The 
most fully reasoned and interesting statement of 
Milton’s ideal Presbyterianism is contained in The 
Reason of Church Government urged against Fre- \ 
laty (Jan. -March 1641-42). Two undercurrents of 
thought run through the main stream of contro- 
versy, rising to the surface from time to time, the one 
with unmistakable and eloquent distinctness, the 
other with less obtrusive yet sufficient clearness. 
The first of these concerns the great poem which 
he was meditating ; the other shows him full of 
high thoughts concerning the mysteries of love and 
marriage. The Puritan movement had heightened 
men’s ideals both of purity and of marriage, and 
Milton was as impassioned a champion of chastity 
as he was an enemy of asceticism. Love had 
touched Ms fancy in youth, but, when in May 
1643 he married, it was clearly the act of one 
whose choice of the individual was too hastily 
determined by an ideal regard for the wedded 
estate ; and the result was, what, as Milfcon him- 
self complains, is more ofteu the fate of the chaste 
and unworldly student than of the libertine, the 
discovery that in the wife whom he had chosen 
was to he found none of the qualities that he had 
so fondly anticipated, no intellectual help-meet, 
but an ‘ unoonversing inability of mind,’ ‘ a mute 
and spiritless mate,’ begetting ‘that melancholy 
despair which we see in many wedded persons’ 
{Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce^ i. 4), Others 
have experienced the same misfortune and in the 
end have managed to work along j but Milton 
was no average man, and he turned passionately 
round to discover an escape, and that one wMcn 
should enjoy the approval of his own conscience 
and the Christian Church. The Doctrme and 
Discipline of Divorce Restored (Aug. 1643) was 
written and published (anonymously and without 
licence) before his wife had given any definite 
ground for separation. An enlarged and improved 
edition appeared in Pebruary 1644 with a aimed 
introductory letter to ‘ the Parliament of EnMand 
with the Assembly.’ A second tract. The Judg- 
ment of Martin Bueer concerning Divorce^ followed 
in July of the same year, vindicating Milton’s 
position against critics j and to the same end he 
issued in March 1646 Tetrachordon, a discussion 
of four passages in Scripture, and Colasterion^ a 
savage onslaught imon a certain Joseph Caryl, one 
of the licencers. Incidentally the (nvorce contro- 
versy called forth the most famous of Milton’s 
pamphlets, Areopagitica^ A Speech . . . for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing (Nov. 1644). 

The outcry which the divorce pamphlets evoked 
opened Milton’s eyes to the interval tnat separated 
his ideal Church from the Presbyterian Church 
wMch its votaries were seeking to invest with ail 
the divine right and intolerant authority of the 
overthrown Episcopal Church of England, and 
helped him to formulate his own conception of 
Christianity as independent of any visible and 
authoritative Church. He never, therefore, identi- 
fied himseif with the Indmendents, but from this 
thne to the close of the Commonwealth his sym- 
pathies were with that party in politics j and, 
when the death of the king complete the rupture 
between them and the Presbyterians, Milton came 
forward as the champion or regicide and the im- 
pnmer of aU connexion, whether of authority or 
endowment, between Church and State. 


On 13th Fehruaiw 1649 — a fortnight after the 
execution of Cliarfes — appeared The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates^ ‘ proving that it is lawfull, 
and hath been held so through all Ages, for any 
who have the Power, to call to account a Tyrant 
or wicked King, and after due conviction to depose 
and put him to death, if the ordinary Magistrate 
have neglected, or deny’d to do it. And that they 
who, of late, so much blame deposing are Men 
that did it themselves.’ The sting in the tail of 
this bold title is intended for the Presbyterians, 
who are roughly handled throughout as hypocrites 
and revolters from their own principles, The 
Bihonohlastes^ of the same year, follows chapter 
by chapter the Bihon BasiliJce in Milton’s most 
scornful style. To Salmasius and other impugners 
of the King’s execution Milton replied in his first 
and second Defensio pro populo Anglicano (1651, 
1654). The Defensio contra Morum (1655) was a 
savage onslaught on one who, he believed, had 
slandered himself. His last purely political 
pamphlet, the Ready and Basy Way to Lstahlish 
a Free Commomomlth (March 1660), was published 
on the eve of the Restoration. 

That conception of the Church’s inlluence and 
authority as purely spiritual which is evident in 
Milton’s first sketch or an ideal Presbyterianism, 
and had been intensified by" his rupture with the 
Presbyterians, led him to disapprove of Cromwell’s 
attempt to combine religious endowment with a 
wide tnough still limited toleration ; and his own 
position was expounded in the Defensio Secunda 
(in the middle of a eulogy of the Protector and 
his associates) and, after Cromwell’s death, in 
A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases 
^eb.-March 1669). When the Rump superseded 
fechard Cromwell and the question of tithes was 
raised, Milton published his Considerations touch- 
ing the likeliest Means to remove Mirelings out of 
the Church (Aug. 1659), a bitter onslaught on the 
clergy, Presbyterian or Independent, who claimed 
tithes ox fees instead of trusting to the ‘ benevol- 
ence and free gratitude ’ of their flocks. Milton’s 
last religious works were the short pamphlet Of 
True Religion^ Keresy, Schism^ and what best 
Means may be used against the Growth of Popery 
(1673) and the body of divinity De Doctrma Christ%- 
ana, on which he had been busy for many years, 
but which was not printed till 1825, 

Throughout the rule of the Commonwealth 
MUton’alife had been the twofold one of a private 
student and tutor (to children living in ox coming 
to his house) and of a servant of the State as Latin 
secretary to the Council of State (1649-69). The 
incidents of his private life are few. In 1653 his 
wife died, and in 1666 he married Catharine 
Woodcock, whose earl;^ death in 1668 is referr^ 
to in the most touching of his sonnets. His 
marriage with Elizabeth Minahull in X663 was a 
convenient arrangement. 

During all these years Milton had written very 
little poetry. From 1640 to 1642 his mind had 
been full of his great projected work, and the 
commonplace-book preserved at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, shows the steady trend of his thoughts 
towards a drama on the subject of the EaK. Two 
sketches of the drama are set down, and Ms nephew, 
Edward Phillips, reports that the speech of Satan 
at the opening or the fourth book of Paradise Lost 
is part of the original scheme.^ The interest of con- 
troversy and the shock of his unhappy marriage 
interrupted the work and it was not resumed tul 
1658. In the interval the only English poems wMch 
Milton wrote were some sonnets on public events 
or persons and private incidents in the dignified 
manner of his Imlian predecessors in sindlar poems, 
and in Italian form, for even the device of running 
the sense on from octave to sestet (which has been 
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thoiiglit a device peculiar to himself) had been 
practised by Italian poets known to Milton. In 
1658 Faradise Lost was resumed in epic, not dra- 
matic, form ; was composed to dictation, corrected, 
and completed by 1665 ; and published in 1667. 
It was followed in 1670 hy Faradise Fegained^ an 
epic on ‘the brief raoder of the book of Job, and 
Samson Agonistes, Milton's sole experiment in 
those ‘dramatic constitutions wherein Sophocles 
and Euripides reign.' 

2 . Thought and works. — Of Milton's early 
poems no more need be said here. Apart from 
their rare poetic beauty they bear delightful wit- 
ness to the delicate purity and profound piety of 
the poet's childhood and youtn, combining in 
an edeet of unic^ue and too transitory loveliness 
literary and classical culture with the finer spirit 
of a ruritanism which was not yet heated and 
hardened by the fires of religious and political 
controversy. The purpose of the present article is 
to outline the creed of Milton as it took shape in 
the years of storm and stress which followed his 
return to England and to consider the reflexion of 
this creed, and the temper which it at once ex- 
pressed and intensified, in his longer poems. 

In his earliest pamphlets Milton ranges himself 
on the side of the Presbyterian reformers of the 
Anglican Church, The Scriptures are the sole 
authority for the right government of the Church, 
which is not a matter that has been left to human 
discretion and experience to devise. God, who 
shaped to its minutest detail the government and 
worship of the Jewish temple, ‘should he not 
rather now by his own prescribed discipline have 
cast his line and level upon the soul of man which 
is Ms rational temple, and, hy the divine s(^uare 
and compass thereof, form and regenerate in ns 
the lovely shapes of virtues and graces, the sooner 
to edify and accomplish that immortal stature of 
Christ's body which is his church, in all her 
glorious lineaments and proportions ? ' {JRtason of 
Qhwrch Gove.mimnt, i. 2). But the NT recognizes 
only two orders, bishops or presbyters (they are 
the same thing) and deacons — so Paul writes to 
Timothy (‘not once naming any other order in the 
Church’). Prelacy is an addition of man's devising 
and ambition (‘Lucifer . . . was tlie first prelate 
angel’) opposed to ‘the reason and end of the 
gospel' (u*. i. 

But, when Milton came to state the respect in 
which Episcopal jurisdiction opposes the reason 
and end of the gospel, he parted company at once 
(how far consciously it is hard to say) with his 
Scottish and English sympathizers, and with the 
actual practice of dominant Presbyterianism. Por 
his objection to Episcopal jurisdiction is the, for 
Milfeon, fundamental principle ‘that jnrisdictive 
power tu the Church there ought to oe none at 
all’ His objection is to the archidiaoonal courts 
with their penalties and fines, and the Star 
Chamber. Over the outward man, person, and 
property, authority belongs to the State, which is 
not concerned with inner motives but with ‘ the out- 
ward peace and welfare of the commonwealth, and 
civil happiness in life' {ib. ii. 3). The authority of 
the Church is over the inward and spiritual man, 
and her sole weapons are instruction, admonition, 
teproof, and, finally, excommunication, the last 
to be so used as always to keep open the door of 
reconciliation to repentance. The motive to which 
the Church appeals is not terror, but shame, ‘ the 
reverence and due esteem’ in which a man holds 
iumself * both for the dignity of God’s image upon 
him and for the price of his redemption which, 
he thinks, is visibly marked upon his forehead,' 
making him account ‘himself a fit person to do 
the noblest and godliest deeds, and much better 
worth than to deject and defile, with such a debase- 


ment, and such a pollution as sin is, himself so 
highly ransomed ana ennobled to a new friendship 
and filial relation with God ' {ih.). Such a concep- 
tion of Christian conduct as springing from a 
man's sense of his own worth, a worth conferred 
by God from the beginning and renewed hy redemp- 
tion, is as chai act eristic or Milton, nurtured on the 
Bible hut nurtured also upon the classics, as it is 
alien to the general trend of Protestant thought in 
Milton’s England, which laid more stress on man’s 
worthlessness than on his worth, and appealed less 
to shame as a motive than to fear of death and the 
judgment to come. Bunyan and Milton are sepa- 
rated by a wide gulf ; and the noble temper of 
Milton’s early lines On Ttme shows as little of 
Bonsard's or Shakespeare’s regretful sense of 
the ravages of ‘Time’s fell hand' as of such a 
preacher as Donne's awed apprehension of the 
terror and the ecstasy of the Christian’s death. 
And the idea of a Church whose authority is purely 
spiritual is even more remote from the thought 
and practice of Presbyterianism in power whether 
in Geneva, Holland, or Scotland. It was not to 
promote general toleration that the Scottish 
Presbyterians signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

Milton was quickly made aware of the interval 
that separated him from the Presbyterians by the 
publication of his pamphlets on divorce. The 
opposition which they excited seems to have taken 
him by surprise, but the anger which followed 
was intense and coloured all his subsequent 
thought. Eepelled by Protestant orthodoxy — 
though he maintained strenuously that some of 
the greatest Protestant divines were on his side — 
he was driven to reconsider the whole question of 
orthodoxy ; and he set out, with all the confidence 
of Satan voyaging across the ‘wild abyss’ of 
chaos, to articulate a creed for himself in the dog- 
matic manner of Trent and Westminster. The 
record of this progress is to be found in the contro- 
versial pamphlets, the elaborate De Doctrina, 
Christiana, and, finally, in Faradise Lost and 
Faradise Fegained. 

Two principles control all Milton’s findings. 
The first is that the ultimate arbiter of every ques- 
tion is the individual reason and conscience ‘ than 
which God only is greater.’ The mind of each 
man is absolutely free to try all things and hold 
fast by his own conclusions uncontrolled by State 
or Church. This liberty is ‘tbe fundamental 
privilege of the Gospel, the new birthright of every 
truebmiever, Christian liberty’ (A Treatise of CimL 
Fower, etc., also De Doctrina Christiana, Dedi- 
catory Epistle). No one could assert more abso- 
lutely the fundamental principle of theBenaissance 
— ^the emancipation of the individual ; and Milton 
approaches the solution of each question in the 
spirit of the later age of reason, with this difference 
that he accepts as a fundamental experience not to 
be reasoned upon— more than one can reason upon 
the fact of an external world— the Christian con- 
sciousness of sin and of redemption and regenera- 
tion through Christ as set forth in the Scriptures. 
This directs us to the second of the principles on 
which Milton’s conclusions rest. The final source 
of all saving religious knowledge is the Bible. It 
is on this that the emancipated mind must exercise 
itself, from this its conclusions must he drawn. 
Milton’s method, therefore, in discussing every 
question which he takes up, from the divinity of 
Christ to the liberty of the press, is twofold when 
the subject admits of both lines of argument: 
firstly, what does reason declare ? — and Milton is as 
confident of the competence of a priori reasoning 
on political and social questions as any later theorist 
of revolution; secondly, what has Scripture de- 
clared, to what conclusiou does it lead us when 
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different passages are duly compared and when all 
are interpreted in the light of the Christian law of 
charity, in the spirit of the words ‘the sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath ’ ? 
The one consideration to which Milton never con- 
descends is expedience, the difficulties and the 
practical means of obviating these revealed by ex- 
perience j he has none of Burke’s reverence for 
‘prudence constituted as the god of this lower 
world,’ 

Milton’s polemical pamphlets are, accordingly, 
a bewildering blend of ideal reasonings, high 
a ‘priori principles set forth in glowing and 
harmonious but elaborately Latinized periods; a 
pedantic, at times captious and wrong-headed, 
citation and cross-examination of Biblical texts ; 
truculent polemic, condescending not infrequently 
to coaise personal abuse; and withal a general 
absence of the mellower wisdom that proceeds 
from experience and charity. There is much to 
inspire and delight in these pages burning with 
fires that are perhaps not yet altogether extinct 
but in general have died down ; there is little 
to interest the statesman. If Milton’s pam- 
phlets yet live, it is as eloquent statements of 
high and abstract ideals, to Ignore which alto- 
gether is to reduce political expedience to sheer 
opportunism. 

The divorce pamphlets have nothing to say upon 
the difficult problems of children and the mutual 
relations of the family and the State. They com- 
bine elevated reflexions on the ideal significance 
of marriage as a spiritual rather than a carnal 
union (regarded soMy from the point of view of 
the man) with a tedious, passionate, wrong-headed 
attempt to reconcile Christ’s prohibition of divorce 
‘but for adultery’ with Moses’ permission. God 
cannot have at any time permitted sin. The later 
command cannot have been intended, therefore, 
to annul the earlier, hut merely to check certain 
revalent abuses. Milton was not without appre- 
ension of the fact of moral and religious progress. 
He went beyond the English Protestantism of his 
day in asserting that under the new dispensation 
the Mosaic moral as well as ceremonial law had 
been abolished. But the new law was, he main- 
tained, a law of liberty, of greater responsibility 
because of greater fieedom. Such a rigid law of 
marriage as the Churches asserted was a curtail- 
ment of the liberty which even the Law had 
granted, a fresh enslavement of the spirit to the 
letter. Looking at the qnestion exclusively from 
the man’s point of view, he advanced to an asser- 
tion of divorce as the private concern of the indi- 
vidual and to a defence of polygamy {De Doctr, 
Christ, i. 10). 

The Aroopa^itica was an overflow from the 
divorce controversy, and is a magnificent a priori 
vindication of freedom of thought and speech 
as the fundamental condition of the successful 
quest of truth. The practical difficulties which 
have beset the attempt to find a solution, other 
than a compromise varying in different countries, 
lay outside Milton’s ken ; nor could he foresee all 
the evils that have attended the freedom allowed 
to a Chauvinist or a commercial press to deceive 
and to pervert. 

The same lofty hut a priori idealism combined 
with exposition of texts and interchange of person- 
alities characterizes the pamphlets, Latin and 
Enghsh, written to vindicate the execution of 
Charles l., and those on, what became his 
favourite themes, an unendowed clergy^ and a 
universal toleration of all religious bodies, the 
Roman Cathplic Church alone excluded. Of the 
original and inalienable rights of subjects and the 
duties and responsibilities of kings Milton writes 
with all the. passion of a mind nurtured upon 


classical republicanism and OT history, and heated 
by the fires of civil war : 

‘ There csan be slain 
No sacrifice to God more acceptable 
Than an unjust and wicked king * 

(Seneca, Hera. Fur. 992, tr. in The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates). 

The doctrine of the civil contract is buttressed by 
precedents from the turbulent annals of Israel, 
the early history of the Britons, the rebellions in 
Scotland and Holland. Of the real difficulties of 
the problem, as Hobbes saw them, of the fact 
that somewhere in every society there is and must 
be an authority against which no rights can he 
pleaded, Milton shows no suspicion. He was at 
work recasting with the utmost confidence the 
government of England at the moment of the 
Restoration. His sympathies were aristocratic : 
the best should rule. Of the difficulty of securing 
this he knows nothing. Hooker’s claim for a 
divine sanction attaching to usage and expedience 
is spurned^ by Milton’s contempt for tradition, 
confidence in a priori reasoning, and conception of 
the Bible as the sole oracle of God, of authority in 
all fields of thought and experience. His Latin 
orations and English pamphlets on the issue be- 
tween parliament and king made no enduring contri- 
bution to the political thought of the 17 th century. 

Milton’s denunciation of an endowed clergy — a 
subject on which he found himself at variance 
with his hero Ciomwell — and hie claim for com- 
plete tolerance of all religious differences of 
opinion were the natural outcome of that concep- 
tion of the purely spiritual character of ecclesi- 
astical authority with which he set out, of his 
growing dislike of the Presbyterian clergy and 
their claim to usurp the privileges and intolerance 
of their Anglican predecessors, and of the purely 
individualistic character of his philosophical 
Christianity. Erom rejecting ecclesiastical discip- 
line and authority Milton was driven onward by a 
ruthless logic to the denial that any regard is due, 
in religion or ethics, to the collective consciousness 
of Church or society. Yet without such collective 
consciousness, however imperfectly developed, is 
either religion or morality possible ? For Milton 
every man is Ms own Church ; his creed the pro- 
duct of his own study of the inspired text. The 
true heretics are those who follow a Church against 
their conscience and their convictions based on 
Scripture. Congregations of like-minded men, 
meeting to wormip together, Milton seems to 
assume there will always be; but for the service 
of a clergy, except to teach the young and to 
exhort the careless, there is no need. 

‘ If men be not all their life-time Tinder a teacher to learn 
logic, natural philosophy, ethics or mathoinatios, which are more 
difficult— certainly it is not necessary to the attainment ol 
OhrlaMan knowledge that men should Mt all their life long at 
the feet of a pulpited divine ’ {The UkelUst Mmns to retnove 
Hirelings). 

Let there be a voluntary, simple, itinerant clergy 
living hy the labour of their hands and the free- 
mil offerings of the richer congregations, 

This conception of Christian doctrine as some- 
thing as definable and demonstrable as mathe- 
matics (but easier of comprehension) is crucial for 
a right apprehension of what Milton was in 
quest of throughout these years of theological and 
political polemic— that justification of God’s ways 
to men which was to be the theme of his great 
poem. For a study of that tbo^ht as finally articu- 
lated we must go to the JDs IJoctrina Christiamt. 
‘Joannes Mton Anglus Univ^sis Ghristi Ecclesiis 
Necnon Onmihus Fidem Christianam Hhicunque 
Gentium Profitentibus ’ are the dedicatory words 
of the MS in which was set down the creed of the 
Church of John Milton, the final result of his resolve 
to have done with traditions and definitions, coun- 
cils and assemblies, and to formulate for himself. 
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from a study of the text of ^ Scripture, a complete 
and articulate body of divinity and morality. 

The creed so formulated is, as might have been 
anticipated, at variance in essential respects "with 
the weed both of orthodox Protestantism and of 
historical Christianity. Milton’s faith might he 
described as Protestant Christianity accommodated 
to the spirit of the classical Kenaissance, for the 
points on which Milton stands most resolutely 
aloof from orthodox Calvinist Protestantism are 
just those in which the latter seemed to com- 
promise the dimity and liberty of the human 
mind which the Renaissance had re-asserted. 

In this respect Milton’s Arianism, though the 
most startling, is not the most important of the 
dogmas which he formulates. Yet it reflects the 
poet’s temperament, and is in harmony with the 
religious tone of the two epics. The doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ regarded on its psychological 
side^ is the expression of the transcendent worth 
ascribed by the Christian consciousness to the 
personality and life of Jesus ; it is the intellectual 
expression of a passionate devotion. Milton’s 
reverence for the ‘author and huiaher’ of the 
Christian faith is sincere and profound, but it is 
not animated with the ardent flame of love which 
throhs in Dante’s Divina Commedia or Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress or Thomas k Kempis’ Musica 
Ecclesictsticaf or many others of the great distinc- 
tively Christian works of feeling and imagination. 
A high and austere monotheism is of the innermost 
texture of Milton’s soul. 


The same high, not to say proud, soul is revealed 
in Milton’s refusal to accept the Calvinist doctrine 
of predestination and the complete corruption of 
man’s soul after the Pall — ^his refusal to sacrifice 
the reality of human freedom, the intrinsic worth 
of human nature. Predestination, he declares, 
extends to election only, not to reprobation. It 
did not determine man’s fall, but the means of his 
redemption, since God foresaw that of his own 
free will man would fall r 

* For man will hearken to his glozing lies. 

And easily transgress the sole command. 

Sole pledge of his obedience : so win fall 
He and his faitihless progeny. Whose fault ? 

Whose hut his own ? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could have ; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, tho^h free to fan’ 

{Fara&i^e Zosf, iii. 93 ff.). 

The redemption uurohased by Christ, is in the same 
way freely offered to all, not to an elect, predestined 
number. To all, God ^ves grace, ‘though not in 
eq^ual measure yet sufficient for attaining knowledge 
of the truth and final salvation ’ : 


‘ I or I will clear thedr senses dark 
What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavoured with sincere intent, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut ' 188 ff.). 

Nor — and here again Milton diverged froi 
orthodox Protestantism— is all apprehension ( 
and aspiration after good extinguished m man t 
a result of the Fall. The result, indeed, of Adam 
sin IS not only guilt but spiritual deaths which 
‘the obscuration to a great extent of that rigl 
reason which enabled man to discern, the & 
goodi’ ‘that slavish subjection to sin and the dev 
which constitutes, as it were, the death of the wiU 
Yet the divine image in man’s soul is not whol] 
extmguiehed. 

Ik c^enb, not only from the wisdom »ud holiness 
many of the h^then, manifested both In words and deeds. bi 
also f^m what Is amd Gen. ix. 2 the dread of you shaU be Upi 
Um of the earth, y, 6. -wAoso sheddeth mcsn's bloodby me 
ms blood be ahed^ for in the image of God made Be rm 
onginal excellence are visible, first, m fc] 
understanding Ps. xix. 1 the heaveTia declare the glory of Got 
which could not be it man were incapable of hearing the 
^ i is the liberty of the will Sifcire 

dertroyed {De Doedr. Qhtiat, 1 12 (Sumner’s tr.]). 

Man retains sufficient liberty at least to ei 


deavour after righteousness, at' least to make him 
responsible for his sins, though its power is so 
small as to afford him no subject for boasting. 

In accordance with the same high regard for the 
will, for conduct as the test of a living religion, 
Milton refuses to accept the orthodox distinction 
of faith and works and the ascription of justifica- 
tion to the former alone. In the text ‘A man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law ’ 
(Ro 3^^), he insists that stress must he laid on the 
words ‘of the law.’ 

‘ For Paul does not say simply that a man is justified without 
works, but without the works of the law ; nor yet by faith 
alone, but ** by faith which worketh by love,” Gal. v. 6. Faith 
has its own works which may be different from the works of 
the law. We are justified therefore by faith, but by a living 
not a dead faith ; and that faith alone which acta is accounted 
living. James u. 17. 20. 26 ’ (ib 22), 

The same spirit makes Milton assert more com- 
pletely than the Westminster Confession the 
liberty of the Christian under the new dispensa- 
tion. It is not the ceremonial law alone that is 
abolished, bnt the entire Mosaic law, including 
the Decalogue {ih, i. 26 f.), the place of which is 
taken by a higher law ‘written not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart,’ the law 
of love given in our Lord’s words, ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself ’ (Lk In 

the Decalogue is included the Fourth Command- 
ment [ih, i. 10, ii. 7), on which English Puritanism 
laid so much stress. In his first pamphlet Milton 
had joined in the general condemnation of the Book 
of Sports and its instigation to ‘ gaming, jigging, 
wassailing and mixed dancing’ on ‘ that day which 
God’s law, and even our reason, hath consecrated.’ 
But in The likeliest Means to remove Hirelings, 
‘the seventh day is not moral, hut a convenient 
recourse of worship in fit season, whether seventh 
or other number.’ Our rigid observance is an un- 
necessary cause of separation from the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent. The argument {e.g., 
of the Westminster Confession) that the Jewish 
law of the Sabbath had been transferred intact to 
the first day of the week is invalid {He Doctr, 
Christ ii. 7). 

‘Under the gospel no one day is appointed for divine worship 
in preference to anotiier, except such as the church may set 
apart of its own authority for the voluntary assembling of its 
members, wherein, relinquishing all worldly affairs, we may 
dedicate ourselves wholly to reh^ous services as far as is 
consistent with the duties of charity ' 

Such are some of the most important divergences 
of Milton’s creed from the creed of the Protestant 
Churches around him. Of this creed Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Begained are the poetical 
setting forth. Like the Divina Commedia, the 
Paradise Lost is not primarily an epic, but a 
didactic exposition of a theological creed ; and, as 
all the details of Dante’s creed may be discovered 
in the Snmma of Thomas Aq[uinas, so Milton’s 
conception of God, of Christ, and of the angels and 
devils is that which he has set down more drily 
in the He Doctrina ; and the purpose which Milton 
declares he has in view — 

‘ To justily the ways ol God to men 
is theologically conceived. His poem is not an at- 
tempt to reconcile the heart and the imagination to 
truths already accepted. It is a restatement in 
poetic form of these doctrines in such a way as will 
finally justify God and indict man. ‘ Therefore thou 
art inexcusable, O n^ian, whosoever thou art that 
judgest ’ (Bo 2^). 

Looked at steadily from this point of view, it 
cannot justly be said that ParaMe Lost will bear 
comparison with the Hwmd Commedia or the He 
Batura of Lucretius. Take away from either of 
these poems the high purpose that shines through 
them, and half their beauty is gone. It is its 
symbolic, mystic character that gives sublimity to 
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every detail of Dante’s heaven and hell. Few to- 
dajjr read Paradise Lost with any desire to discover 
Milton’s creed, or, if they do, will accept with any 
convictioli, any such willing suspension of criticism 
as it is the function of poetry to heget, his justifi- 
cation of God’s way to men, this stern and harsh 
rendering of Paul’s ‘as in Adam all died.’ The 
time is past in which Milton’s^ poem was read 
almost as if it were the Bible itself, the poetic 
presentation of those momentous events as if they 
actually occurred, to judge of the justice or in- 
justice of which was forbidden. Now we can see 
that the epic form and the spiritual intention of 
the poem are not capable of being harmonized. 
The poem is held together from the first line to 
the last by the miracle of Milton’s style — a veritable 
‘cloth of gold’ encrusted with all the barbaric 
spoil of his multifarious learnin^and by the 
miracle of his verse harmonies. But, when we 
look beneath this dazzling surface, we see that the 
unity is not so complete as we imagined, that a 
magnificent epic story is troubled and rendered 
abortive by the cramping theological purpose. All 
that is greatest in Paradise Lost is the product of 
Milton’s creative, mythopoeic faculty working as 
freely on the scanty material of Biblical record 
and ecclesiastical tradition as did Homer or any 
primitive poet when shaping and embroidering 
popular myths. But the result has nothing in it 
that is essentially Christian. The splendid scenes 
of the opening books—Satan and his companions 
debating in hml, Satan voyaging through chaos or 
descending through the heavenly bodies in the first 
freshness of their creation, the scenes in Eden, the 
wars in heaven— these might be fragments from 
the primitive myths of some forgotten religion, 
and perhaps nowadays we should read them with 
greater and less troubled interest if we might do 
so without the necessity of a reference to our own 
religious traditions and feelings, without having to 
ask ourselves ‘ Is this our God ? Is this the Second 
Person of the Trinity ? ’ For, as Milton approaches 
his proper theme, in the theological disquisition in 
heaven, in the story of the Temptation and what 
follows, we cannot hut feel, despite frequent beau- 
ties, a steady subsidence of the creative power of 
the opening ; the didactic displaces the epic poem. 
The magnificent promise of the opening hooks 
seems to he unfulfilled. The great characters there 
brought upon the stage achieve nothing. Even 
the Satan of the Temptation strikes us as not quite 
the Satan of the first and second hooks, of wnose 
dauntless, passionate soul we should have expected 
some action larger, more magnificent,^ than this 
rather over-elaborately treated temptation of a not 
too wise woman. The simple Bible story will not 
adapt itself to the classical epic treatment. ^ The 
large, creative movement of the earlier episodes 
is bst as the poet feels himself confined by the 
ordinal story and the didactic propose. 

The harmonizing of story and didactic m better 
achieved in Paradise Begamed^ Milton’s epic on the 
‘ brief model’ of the book of Job ,* but it is so because 
the didactic and argumentative strain is, as in Job, 
dominant throughout. The poem is a finely wrought 
presentation of Milton’s ideal Christian virtues, 
obedience, temperance, and the scorn of worldly 
glory. But, beautiful poem as it is, austere in 
spirit and chaste yet rich in texture, there is none 
of the wonderful creative power of the great epi- 
sodes and characters in the longer poem ; and its 
austerity of tone marks its limits, as a religious 
poem, for obedience, temperance, andunworldlmess 
are i Christian virtues only as they fiow from or 
lead to charity, and hut little of the radmi^ce of 
Christian love illumines and warms this severe 
and stately poem. 

The passion which sleeps under Milton’s austerest 


lines flowed forth like a flood of lava in the work 
which closed his career. Samson Agonistes has the 
rare interest and beauty of the personal passages 
in Lycidas and Paradise Lost, Unfettered by 
Scriptural details or didactic purpose, Milton pours 
into the artificial mould of classical tragedy all the 
passionate feeling with which he reviewed tiie 
course of his own life and the history of the cause 
with which he had identified himself so whole- 
heartedly. The never-closed wound of his first 
marriage, the loss of his sight, the defeat of the 
high hopes which he had conceived for his country 
as a chosen people, a Kingdom of God on earth, the 
triumph of tlie hated prelates and the despised 
'sons 

Of Belial flown with inaolenoe and wine *— 
all found utterance in the severely moulded lines 
and choruses of this tragedy, not a lament, as 
Treitschke called it, but the last utterance of 
Milton’s indomitable will, that unshakable self- 
confidence which he called faith in God— a fitting 
close to the career of the loftiest soul among 
English poets : 

‘ Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and herojcly hath finish’d 

A life heroic* {Samson Agoniites, 1709 ff.). 

Of Milton’s supreme greatness as a poet there 
is no question. In sustained loftiness of soul, 
elaborate magnificence of language, and mastery 
of varied cadences he has no superior. His works 
have become the touchstone of poetic taste, for, 
unless a reader has an ear and taste for the tecimique 
and music of poetry, he may not find much to 
attract him in Milton ; if he does, he will find end- 
less delight. To the question whether he is also 
to he considered a great Christian poet a more 
modified answer must be given. A study of his 
articulated creed hears out the impression com- 
municated by his poetry that Milton’s was not an 
anima naturaliter Christiana. His was rather 
the soul of an ancient Stoic, blended with that of 
a Jewish prophet, which liad accepted with con- 
viction the Christian doctrine of sin and redemp- 
tion. The spirit of his poetry wants two^ of the 
moat distinctively Christian notes— humility and 
love. Milton’s soul was as proud as Dante s j he 
was less conscious of the failing [Purg. xiii. 186 ff.). 
It is the absence in all his poetry of the note of 
passionate self-surrender to the love of Christ that 
separates Mm, not only from Dante, hut from a 
Puritan like Bunyan, an Anglican like Herbert, 
a Eoman like Crashaw and Vondei, among his 
contemporaries. It was on another side that 
Christianity claimed Milton. His work begins 
and ends in the idea of liberty and its comlative 
duty, human freedom and the responsibility that 
it carries with it of living 

* As ever In the great lUajikmaster's eye.' 

God is, for Milton, indeed the great Taskmaster, 
hut he rejoices in the tasks; ‘the victories of the 
conscience are gained by the commanding charm 
which all the severe and restrictive virtues have 
for Mm ’ (Emerson, in North Amer, Beview, xlvii. 
[1838] 65) ; for Milton freedom is obedience in the 
highest and hardest tasks. To restore this fre^om 
is the great service of Christianity, the fruit of 
Christ’s perfect obedience and the regeneratinjg 
work of the Holy Spirit. Christianity alone is 
perfect liberty, a liberty that no human authority, 
Church or State, may limit. Milton, with all his 
defects, is an etMoal and religious poet because of 
the conviction wMch his poetry imparts that, in 
the words of a recent French writer, 

‘ God is for Milton the nil in all of life. There is no more 
terrible evil than dn wMch separates us from God ; there is no 
more sublime mystjery than the Eedemptioa which reconciles us 
to God * (P. Ohauvet, La Mehgion d& M-dUm, Pans, 1909, p. 241) 
All his acts and writings were inspired by his 
desire that the Kingdom of God might come on 
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earth, be it that his conception of that Kingdom 
was in some way maimed and incomplete, that it 
was not always given him to distinguish between 
hia own will and God’s : 

* 0, may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless mom of light I ' 

(At a Solemn Music, 25 ff.)« 

Litehatueb — i. EDITJOKS, — Edd. of Milton’s poems are 
numerous, but a really good annotated ed. has yet to be made. 
T. Newton’s ed. (London, 1749-62) is still valuable because of 
its collection of classical sources. Of later edd. mention may 
be made of D. Masson’s (London, 1874) and W. Aldia Wright’s 
(Cambridge, 1903). Collected edd. of the prose works are J. 
Toland’s (Amsterdam, 1698), T. Birch’s (London, 1738, 1763), 
and J. A. St, John’s (Bohn’s Libraries, 1836). Some of the 
pamphlets— e.^., Areopagitiea — ^have been edited separately. 

11 . ORlTiCISM — ^The criticism of Milton begins with Dryden’s 
epigram and includes J. Addison, The Spectator, Dec. 1711- 
May 1712; S. Johnson, Lives of the Poets, London, 1778-81; 
S. T- Coleridge, Liteiary Remains, do. 1836-39, Seven 
Lectures, do. 1856 ; T. B. Macaulay, Critical and Historical 
Essays, do. 1864 (the essays on ‘Milton’ appeared m the 
Edinburgh Review, 1825, on the occasion of the publication by 
C.R. Sumner of the newly-discovered Ee Doctrina Christiana, 
Cambridge, 1825) ; R. W. Emerson, ‘Milton,* A'orf A Amer. Rev 
jdvii. [18S$] 66 fC.; W. S. Landor, Imaginary Conversations, 
London, 1846 ; T. De Quincey, Collected Wcrrks, do. 1853, 
vols. vi , X. ; E. H. A. Scherer , Etudes critiques de Utterature, 
Pans, 1878; H. von Treitschke, JSistonsme und pohtische 
AufsaUeS Leipzig, 1865; J. R. Lowell, Among my Books, 
Boston, 1876; Matthew Arnold, Mixed Essays, do. 1879, 
Essays in Criticism, 2nd ser., do. 1888; Mark Pattison, 
MRion (English Men of Letters), London, 1879 ; T. H. Ward, 
English Poets, do. 1880 ; E, Dowden, Ti anscripts and Studies, 
do. 1888 ; R, Garnett, Life of John Milton, do. 1890 ; W. 
Raleigh, Milim, do. 1900. H. J. C. GRIERSON, 

MIMAIJISA, — Mwia'md in Sanslcrit signifies 
* investigation,’ ‘ explanation. ’ The word is usually 
employed as the title of one of the six systems of 
philosophy recognized as orthodox by the Brah- 
mans. The Mimaihsa. system, is most closely re- 
lated to the Vedanta (see art. Vedanta) ; for 
in them both the subjects of ancient Indian specu- 
lation which meet us in the Brahmanas and 
Upani^ads are methodically developed. 

The two systems form a connected whole in the 
sense that the Mimaihsa comprises the ritualistic 
doctrine of works, the Vedanta the doctrine of 
salvation by knowledge. Each, while limited to 
its own s;^here, makes reference also to the other, 
so that it is impossible to doubt that they received 
a literary form at the same time. It is (hie chiefly 
to this close connexion with the Vedanta doc- 
trine, and in the second place probably to the form 
into which it has been cast, that the Mimamsa 
has found a place in India among the philosophi- 
cal systems ; for with philosophy its particular 
suhieot-matter has nothing to do. 

Mimamsa a name of the ritualistic system is 
an abbreviation of JPUTVct* or KciTmct’mimdMsd, 
‘first explanation,’ or ‘ explanation of the function 
of work. These names are extdained by the con- 
nexion of the system with the Vedanta, which on 
its side is termed Uttara- or BrahiruL^-mimd^a, 
‘second explanation ’ or ‘explanation of the Alt- 
Soul,’ also 6*drimka^‘}mmdmsd, ‘explanation of 
the incarnation’ (of Brahma). The oldest and 
most important text-book of the Mimaihsa is the 
Mimdm$ddar4ana of Jaimini. H. Jacobi places 
the composition of this work (and the contemporary 
completion of the VedSnta- or Brahma-siitras) be- 
twe^ c. A.D. SOO and 460 (jrAOS xxxL [1911] iff. ), 

The airn of the Mimamsa is to mve rules for the 
coiryct in-ferpretation of those Vedic texts y^hoae 
supieot is the Brahmanical ritual. Since these 
texts ccmtain in great parts an imperfect and 
obscure descxipMon of the ceremonies, and, besides, 
are mtetspeised at every step with speculations 
on the mysticM meaning of the separate acts and 
the assistance of rules was, in fact 
absolutely necessary for the sacnficer, who be- 
lieved that he had to dread the most serious con- 


sequences from the least mistake in ceremonial 
observance. The Mimamsa offers a solution of all 
doubts which might present themselves with 
regard to the details of the sacrifice, and also 
professes to remove the discrepancies which are 
actually found in the Vedic texts. These last, 
however, according to the view of the Mimamsa, 
are in every instance only apparent. The system, 
moreover, discusses at the same time the rewards 
which are ofiered for the correct performance of 
the sacrifice ; so that the Mimamsa is a com- 
pendium of the special theology of the Brahmans. 

The Mimamsa does not recognize the existence 
of God. Nevertheless this fact interferes as 
little here as in the Sankhya and the other 
systems with belief in the supernatural beings of 
the popular Indian faith, if we ask on what 
authority the instruction given with regard to the 
sacrifice and its consequences rests, the Mimafiisa 
answers that the Veda needs no authority, but is 
eternal and uncreated ; and that its revelation 
concerns only things existing from eternity, and 
self-evident. This conviction is in India main- 
tained with remarkable tenacity, and is strangely 
opposed to the entirely personal wishes, for the 
most part quite worldly, which were continually 
presented to the gods by the authors of the ancient 
Vedic hymns. ^ In reality the teachers of the 
Mimarhsa associate the word Veda less with these 
ancient hymns than with the ritualistic texts of 
the second period of Vedic literature, in which the 
individuality of the authors is not so prominent. 

It has been already remarked that the form in 
which the Mimaihsa is presented may have con- 
tributed towards its being regarded, in spite of its 
essentially unphilosophical character, as a ^stem 
on a level with the other five systems of Inclian 
philosophy. Tor the contents of the Veda are 
here classified under definite categories, and every 
subject of investigation is explained according to 
a method which represents already a high degree 
of logical skill in arrangement. This methodical 
and established scheme, which the other schools 
also adopt as their standard, contains the following 
five divisions ; (1) the proposition, (2) the doubt 
as toi its correctness, (3) the erroneous method of 
treating the question, (4) the refutation of the 
erroneous method by the true argument, (6) the 
result of the investigation. Occasionally also, for 
the purpose of establishing the special doctrines of 
the Mimamsa, questions of philosopliical import 
are discussed. This is true especially of the pro- 
position that sounds and therefore words are 
eternal, and likewise the connexion of words with 
their meaning. On the basis of this theory the 
Mimamsa teaches that the relation of word and 
meaning is not dependent on general agreement, 
but that the meaning is naturally inherent in the 
word. The Mimamsa was compelled to propound 
this theory in order to protect the Veda from the 
suspicion of fallihility which attaches to all human 
works.^ If the Veda were to he regarded not as a 
collection of books composed or mspired, hut as 
something uncreated, existing independently from 
eternity, then the connexion of the words of which 
the Veda is composed, with their meaning, could 
not he the result of human activity ; but the 
words, and in the last resort the sounds that form 
the words, must have existed from all eternity— 
a view which could have held sway only within 
the narrow horizon of a school to which one lan- 
guage alone was known. 

ed. Mahefiaohandra Ny§.ya- 
ratna, Calcutta, 1873-59; ArlJmcuh^raiha, ed. G. TLibaut, 
Benares, 1882, Introductory Eetnarks ; A. Barth, Religions of 
London, 1891 , F. Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, do. 1899, ch. v. ; Sarvor-darianiarsangTaha, iar. 
E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, 2nd ed., do. 1894, ch. xii. 
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M INMANS. — See Akabs (Aitoient), Sab- to music, but who also considers the person of the 
iEANS. artist, the relation of the music to the programme, 

the name of the composer, or the place of this ex- 
MIND. — Questions of empirical psychology and perience in his own life, has in his knowledge that 
of the relations between body and mind are dis- which is more than the immediate hearing of the 
cussed in other articles (see Body, Body and music. 

Mind, Beain and Mind). The present article ‘ Knowledge about includes, on occasion, mental 
must he limited to a discussion of the metaphysical processes which may vary ve^ widely and which 
theories of mind. Owing to the peculiar position may be mingled with * knowledge of acquaintance * 
which these problems occupy in philosophy, as well in ways which are far too complex to analyze here, 
as in the study of ethical and religious problems, But ‘knowledge about’ is especially opposed to 
it is advisable, first of all, to make explicit some ‘ knowledge of acquaintance ’ in one class of cases 
of the epistemological problems which especially which need to he emphasized through the use of a 
confront the student of the nature of mind ; and, special name. We may name that class by calling 
in order to do this, we must, in view of numerous the kind of knowledge involved in it by the name 
traditional complications which beset the theory already used, ‘ conceptual knowledge.’ Conceptual 
of the knowledge of mind, open our discussion with knowledge is knowledge of universale, of relations, 
some general statements concerning the nature of or of other such ‘ abstract ’ objects. The Socratic- 
prohlems of knowledge. Platonic theory of knowledge called attention, from 

The history of epistemology has been dominated its very bemnning to univeisals and relations, and 
by a well-known contrast between two kinds of consequently made this type of knowledge speci- 
knowledge, namely, perceptual knowledge and ally prominent. 

conceptual Imowledge. This dual contrast seems No doubt, even if one is disposed to cling to this 
insufecient to supply us with a basis for a really merely dual classification of knowledge, one may 
adequate classification of the fundamental types well question whether all knowledge which is not 
of knowledge. It is proposed in the present article merely ‘ knowledge of acquaintance ’ is of the grade 
to base the whole discussion upon a threefold of conceptual knowledge. For there is much 
classification of knowledge. Having begun with ‘knowledge about’ conceining which we should 
this threefold classification and hriefl;^ illustrated all hesitate to say that it is knowledge of universals, 
it, we shall go on to apply it to the special problems Socrates himself, in his effort to define the know- 
which we have to face in dealing with mind. We ledge of universals, met at the start with the fact 
shall then consider in some detail what kinds of that much of our knowledge of universals is con- 
mental facts correspond to the three different kinds fused and inarticulate. But if, for the moment, 
of knowledge thus defined. In conclusion, we shall we neglect the intermediate co^itiv© states in 
deal with some problems of the philosophy of mind which we more or less mingle * knowledge of ac- 
in the light of the previous discussion. quaintance ’ and conceptual knowledge, or possess 

I. Perception and conception as fundamental conceptual knowledge in imperfect degrees of de- 
cognitive processes. — ^A careful study of the pro- velopment, we may readily admit that this tradi- 
cesses of knowledge, whether these occur in the tional dual classification of cognitive states is sulfi- 
work of science or in the efforts of common sense cient to call attention to a distinction which is of 
to obtain knowledge, shows us three, and only the utmost importance, both for empirical science 
three, fundamental processes which are present in and for metaphysics. 

every developed cognitive activity and interwoven While the distinction between perceptual and 
in more or less complicated fashion. Of these two conceptual knowledge is of great importance in 
have been recognized throughout the history of determming the distinction between the deductive 
science and philosophy, and their familiar contrast and the inductive methods in the sciences, the 
has dominated epistemology. The third, although classification of these two modes of cognition does 
familiar and often more or less explicitly mentioned, not of itself suffice to determine what constitutes 
was first distinguished with sharpness, for epistemo- the difierence between inductive and deductive 
logical purposes, by the American logician, Charles science. When we have clear and accurate concep- 
Peirce. We shall speak first of the two well-known tual knowledge, we are in general prepared to under- 
types of cognitive process, perception and con- take scientific processes that in the case of fur- 
ception. ther development will involve deductive methods. 

The name ‘perception’ is used in psychology Thus, in particular, a conceptual knowledge of 
with special reference to the perceptions of the universals leads, in the mathematical sciences, to 
various senses. We are here interested only in the assertion of propositions. Some of these pro- 
the most general characteristics of perception, positions may a^ear at the outset of a sdence as 
William James has used, for what is here called axioms Whether accepted as necessarily 

perception, the term ‘ Imowledge of acquaintance.’ true or used merely as hypotheses, these proposi- 
He distinguishes ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ tions, either alone or in combinaHon, may, and in 
from ‘ knowledge about.’ In the simplest possible the mathematical sciences do, form the starting- 
case one who listens to music has ‘ knowledge of point for a system of rational deductions. The 
acquaintance’ with the music; the musician who type of knowledge involved in this deductive pro- 
listens in the light of his professional knowledge cess will he, in the main, the conceptual type. In 
has not only ‘knowledge of acquaintance,’ hut also what sens© and to what degree a ‘knowledge of 
‘ knowledge about ’ ; he recognizes what changes of acquaintance ’ enters into a process of mathematical 
key take place and what rules of harmony are reasoning we have not here to consider. All will 
illustrated. A deaf man who has learned about admit that the sort of knowledge which dominates 
the nature of music through other people, in so far such a deductive process is * abstract,’ is concerned 
as they can tell him about it, but who has never in reaching results which are true about the pirn- 
heard music, has no ‘ knowledge of acqimintance,’ positions that themselves form the premisses of the 
hut is limited to ‘knowledge about.’ ‘’^owledge deduction. And so our knowledge conceniing 
of acquaintance ’ is also sometimes called ‘ immedi- numbers, the operatiom of a mathematical science, 
ate knowledge.’ In the actual cognitive process of and similar oases form exceptionally good instances 
thfe individual human being it never occurs quite of what characterizes conceptual knowledge in its 
alone, Uince, when we know somethiag peroeptu- exact and developed form. . 
ally or by acquaintance, we also always have more In the inductive use of scientific methods we 
or less ‘medfafie’ knowledge, one who listens find a more complicated union of the perceptual 
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and the conceptual types of knowledge. When a 
hypothesis, such, as Newton’s formula for gravita- 
tion, or Galileo’s hypothesis concerning the laws 
of falling bodies, is stated, the type of know- 
ledge involved in formulating and in understanding 
the hypothesis is prevailin^y conceptual. When 
the hypothesis is tested by comparing the predic- 
tions based upon it with experience, the test in- 
volves appealing at some point to perceptual know- 
ledge, or ‘knowledge of acquaintance.’ The 
processes of experiment used in an inductive 
science might seem to be typical cases of processes 
involving perceptual knowledge. And experiments 
unquestionably do involve such knowledge. But 
an experiment reveals a truth, because it brings 
concepts and percepts into some sort of active 
synthesis. Upon such active synthesis depends 
the process of validation which is used as the basis 
for the definition of truth used by recent prag- 
matists (see Ereoe and Teuth). 

In so far as we insist upon this dual classification 
of fundamental processes of cognition, the ques- 
tions which most come to our notice, regarding 
both knowledge and its objects, concern (1) the 
relative value of these two cognitive processes, and 
(2) the degree to which, in our actual cognitive 
processes, or in ideal cognitive processes (such as 
we may ascribe to beings of some higher order 
than ours), the two can ever be separated. These 
two questions have proved especially momentous 
for the theory both of knowledge and of reality. 

(1) Kegarding the relative value of the two 
fundamental types of cognition, Plato, as is well 
known, held that conceptual knowledge is the 
ideal type, the right result an expression of reason. 
Conceptual knowledge gives truth ; perceptual 
knowledge gives illusion or appearance — such is, 
on the whole, the Platonic doctrine. In recent 
discussion the pragmatists— and still more em- 
phatically Bergson— have insisted upon the relative 
superiority of the perceptual type of knowledge. 
The familiar expression of this view is the thesis 
of recent pragmatism that conceptual knowledge 
has only a sort of ‘ credit value ’ ; perceptual know- 
ledge furnishes the ‘cash of experience’; concep- 
tions are ‘ bank notes’ ; perceptions, and perceptions 
only, are ‘ cash.’ The statement of Bergson goes 
further, and declares that, if we had unlimited 
perceptual knowledge, i.e. * knowledge of acquaint- 
ance’^ whose limits and mrperfections we had no 
occasion to feel, because it had no limits and 
no imperfections, then conceptions could have no 
possible interest for us as cognitive beings. In 
other words, we use concepts, ie., we seek for a 
knowledge of universals, only when our percep- 
tions in some way fail us. Conceptual knowledge 
is in its very essence a substitute for failing per- 
ceptual knowledge. The opposition between Plato 
and Bergson regarding this estimate of the relative 
significance ana truthfulness of the two Idnds of 
cognitive ppcesaes is thus characteristic of the 
contrast which is here in question. Of (bourse all 
the philosophers admit that, in practice, our know- 
ledge makes use of, and from moment to moment 
consists in, a union which involves both conceptual 
and perceptual processes. 

(2) On the question whether the two foregoing 
types of knowledge, however closely linked in our 
normal human^ experience, can, at least in ideal, 
be separated — i,e,, whether a knowledge by ‘pure 
reason’ is possible on the one hand, or a know- 
ledge of ‘pure experience’ is ever attainable on 
the other hand— the historical differences of opinion 
are closely related to well-known metaphysical 
controversies. For Plato, as (in another age, and 
in a largely different metaphysical context) for 
Spinoza, it is at least in ideal possible for philosophy, 
or for the individual philosopher, to attain a pur^y 


intellectual insight into the realm of ‘ideas’ oi 
into the nature of the ‘substance.’ For various 
forms of mysticism, as well as for theories such as 
the one set forth in the Kritik der reinen Erfahr^ 
ung (Leipzig, 1888->90) of K. H. L. Avenarius, 
a mental transformation may he brought about 
through a process which involves either a practical 
or a scientific correction and gradual suppression 
of erroneous intellectual illusion ; and, at the limit 
of this process, reality becomes immediately and 
perceptually known, without confusion through 
abstractions. 

The ‘radical empiricism’ of James’s later essays 
makes use of a theory of knowledge which attempts, 
as far as possible, to report, apart from conceptual 
constructions, the data of pure experience. 

2. Interpretation through comparison of ideas 
as a third fundamental cognitive process. — It is 
an extraordinary example of a failure to reflect in 
a thoroughgoing way upon the process of know- 
ledge that until recently the third type of cognitive 
process to which we must next refer has been 
neglected, although every one is constantly engaged 
in using and in exemplifying it. 

When a man understands a spoken or written 
word or sentence, what he perceives is some sign, 
or expression of an idea or meaning, which in 
general belongs to the mind of some fellow-man. 
When this sign or expression is understood by the 
one who hears or who reads, what is made present 
to the consciousness of the reader or hearer may 
be any combination of perceptual or conceptual 
knowledge that chances to be in question. But, if 
any one cries ‘ Fire I ’, the sort of knowledge which 
takes place in my mind when I hear and under- 
stand this cry essentially depends upon this fact : 
I regard my fellow’s cry as a sign or expression of 
the fact either that he himself sees a fire or that 
he believes that there is a fire, or that, at the very 
least, he intends me to understand him^ as assert- 
ing that there is a fire, or as taking an interest of 
his own in what he calls a fire. Thus, while I 
cannot understand my fellow’s cry unless I hear 
it, unless I have at least some perceptual know- 
ledge, and while I equally shall not have a 
‘knowledge about’ the nature of fire, and so 
a ‘knowledge about’ the object to which the cry 
refers, unless I am possessed of something which 
tends to he conceptual knowledge of his object, 
my knowledge of my fellow’s meaning, my ‘ grasp- 
mg of his idea,’ consists neither in the jpercept 
of the sign nor in a concept of its object which the 
sign arouses, but in my inUrwetation of the sign 
as an indication of an idea vmich is distinct from 
any idea of mine, and which I refer to a mind not 
my own, or in some wise distinct from mine. 

It is to be noted that, however we reach the 
belief in the existence of minds distinct from our 
own, we do not regard these minds, at least in 
ordinary conditions, as objects of our own percep- 
tual knowledge. For the very motives, whatever 
they are, which lead me to regard my perceptions 
as my own even thereby lead me to regard my 
fellows’ perceptions as never present within my 
own field of awareness. My knowledge of my own 
physical pains, of the colours that I see, or of the 
sounds that I hear is knowledge that may be 
called, in general terms, perceptual. That is, these 
are objects with which I am, or upon occasion 
could he, acquainted. But with my fellow’s pains 
I am not acquainted. To say this is merely to say 
that, whatever I mean by ‘myself’ and by ‘the 
Alter,’ the very distinction between the two is so 
bound up with the type of cognition that is in 
question that whatever I am acquainted with 
through my own perception is ipso faoto my own 
object of acquamtance. Thus, then, in general, 
perceptual knowledge has not as its object what is 
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at the same time regarded as the state of another 
mind than my own. 

But, if the mind of my fellow, in particular his 
ideas, his feelings, his intentions, are never objects 
of perceptual knowledge for me, so that I am not 
directly acq^uainted with any of these states, must 
we regard our knowledge of the mind, of the ideas, 
of the intents, purposes, feelings, interests of our 
fellow-man as a conceptual knowledge? Is our 
fellow-man’s mind the object of a concept of our 
own ? Is the fellow-man a universal, or a relation, 
or a Platonic idea ? Wherein does he differ from 
a mathematical entity or a law of nature? Un- 
questionably we regard him as possessing con- 
ceptual knowledge of his own, and also as engaged 
in processes of knowledge which may be conceptual, 
or which may involve any union of percept and 
concept. But the fact remains that neither by 
our own perceptions can we become acquainted 
with his states of mind, nor yet by our own con- 
ceptions can we become able to know the objects 
which constitute his mental process. In fact, we 
come to know that there are in the world minds 
not our ovm by interpreting the sims that these 
minds give us of their presence. This interpreta- 
tion is a third type of knowledge which is closely 
interwoven with perceptual and conceptual know- 
ledge, veiy much as they in turn are bound up 
with it, but which is not reducible to any complex 
or combination consisting of elements which are 
merely perceptual or merely conceptual. 

Every case of social intercourse between man 
and man, or (what is still more important)^ every 
process of inner self-comprehension carried on 
when a man endeavours to ‘make up his own 
mind ’ or ‘ to understand what he is about,’ involves 
this third type of cognition, which cannot be 
reduced to perception or to conception. It is to 
this third cognitive process that, following the 
terminology which Peirce proposed, we here apply 
the name ‘ interpretation.’ 

In order to distinguish more clearly the three 
types of cognition, we may say that the natural 
object of perception is some inner or outer datum 
of sense or of feeling, such as a musical tone, a 
colour, an emotional state, or the continual flow of 
the inner life upon which Bergson so much insists. 
For these are typical objects of perceptual know- 
ledge, i.e. of ‘knowledge of acquaintance.’ The 
ty;^cal objects of conceptual knowledge are such 
objects as numbers, and relations such as identity 
and difference, equality, and so on. But typical 
objects of interpretafcion are signs which express 
the meaning of some mind. These signs may he 
expressions of the meaning of the very mind Avhich 
also interprets them. This is actually the case 
whenever in memory we review orur own past, 
when we reflect upon our own meaning, when we 
form a plan, or when we ask ourselves what we 
mean or engage in any of the inner conversation 
which forms the commonest ^pression of the 
activity whereby an individual man attains some 
sort of explicit knowledge of himself. 

The form of cognitive process involved in the 
social relations between man and man is essentially 
the same as that involved in the cognitive process 
by which a man makes clear to himself his own 
intent and meaning. For, despite well-known 
assertions to the contrary on the part of Bergson, 
nobody has any adequate intuitive ‘knowledge of 
acquaintance ’ with himself. If such perceptual 
or intuitive knowledge of the self by the self were 
possible, we should not he obliged to aclcnowledge 
that the world of human bein^ is dominated by 
such colossal and often disastrous ignorance of 
every man regarding himself, his true interest, 
his real happiness, his moral and personal value, 
his intents, and his powers, as we actually And 


characterizing our human world. In brief, man’s 
knowledge, both of himself and of his neighbour, 
is a knowledge which involves an interpretation of 
signs. This thesis, very ably maintained by Peirce 
in some of his early essays, involves consequences 
which are at once familiar and momentous for the 
theory of knowledge. 

That the type of knowledge involved whenever 
signs are interpreted is a fundamental type of 
knowledge which cannot be represented eitlier to 
perception or to conception can be exemplified in 
most manifold ways, and will appear somewhat 
more clearly through the illustrations given below. 

It may be useful to point out here that, while all 
our interpretations, like all our perceptual and 
conceptual knowledge, are subject to the most 
manijTold illusions in detail, it still remains the 
case that, whenever one is led to attempt, propose, 
or believe an interpretation of a sign, he has actu- 
ally become aware, at the moment of his interpre- 
tation, that there is present in his world some 
meaning, some significant idea, plan, purpose, 
undert^cing, or intent, which, at the moment 
when he discovers its presence, is from his point of 
view not identical with whatever idea or meaning 
is then his own. 

If somebody speaking to me uses words which I 
had not intended to use, I may misunderstand the 
words, or I may not understand them at all. But, 
in so far as I take these words to be the expression 
of a meaning, this meaning is one that just then I 
cannot find to be my own — ie., these words do not 
express my ideas, in so far as these ideas are by 
me interpreted as my own. The cognitive process 
here in question divides, or at least disting;uishes, 
that part of the objects, ideas, or meanings in 
question into two distinct regions, provinces, or 
modes of mental activity. One of these regions is 
interpreted at the moment as *my own present 
idea,’ ‘my own purpose,’ ‘my own meaning’ ; the 
other is interpreted as ‘some meaning not just 
now my own,’ or as ‘ some idea or meaning that 
was once my own’^ — i.6., as ‘my own past idea,’ or 
as ‘my neighbour’s meaning,’ or perhaps as ‘a 
meaning that belongs to my social order,’ or ‘to 
the wond,’ or, if I am religiously minded., ‘ to God.’ 
In each case the interpretation that is asserted 
may prove to be a wrong one. Interpretation is 
fallible. So, too, is conception, when viewed as a 
cognitive process, and so is perception, whose 
character as ‘ acquaintance with ’ is no guarantee 
of its accuracy, whether mystical apprehension or 
ordinary observation is in Question. The fact for 
our present purpose is not that our human know- 
ledge is at any point infallible, but that there is 
the mode or type of cognition here defined as 
interpretation, interpretation is the knowledge 
of the meaning of a sign. Such a knowledge is 
not a merely immediate apprehension, nor yet a 
merely conceptual process; it is the essentially 
social process whereby tbe knower at once dis- 
tinguishes himself, with his own meanings, ideas, 
and expressions, from some other self, and at the 
same time knows that these selves have their con- 
trasted meanings, while one of them at the moment 
is expressing its meaning to the other. Knowledge 
by mterpretation is, therefore, in its essence 
neither mere ‘acquaintance’ nor yet ‘knowledge 
about,’ 

There is another way of expressing the distinc- 
tion of these three kinds of knowledge which proves 
useful for many purooses. Knowledge of the first 
kind, ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ may for certain 
purposes be characterized as ‘appreciation.’ Con- 
ceptual knowledge, owing to the means often 
employed in making a concept explicit, may be 
for many purposes called ‘desciiptaon.’ In each 
case, os wiU be noted, the main character of the 
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type of knowledge in question can be designated 
by a single term, namely, appreciation or descrip- 
tion, just as m the foregoing these two types of 
knowledge have been designated each by a single 
term, acquaintance in one case and conception in 
the other. 

In designating the instances of interpretation it 
is well to note that every interpretation has three 
aspects. For the one who interprets it is an 
expression of his own meaning. With reference 
to the object, i.e. to the sign, or to the mind whose 
sign this is, the interpretation is the reading or 
rendering of the meaning of this mind by another 
mind. In other words, every interpretation has 
so fax a dual aspect ; it at once brings two minds 
into quasi-social contact and distinguishes between 
them or contrasts them. In the light of this con- 
trast and with reference to the direction in which 
it is read, the two minds are known each in the 
light of the other. As has already been said, the 
two minds in question may be related as a man’s 
own past self is related to his present or future 
self. And in fact, as Peirce has pointed out, every 
act of interpretation has also a triadic character. 
For the cognitive process in question has not only a 
social character, but what one may call a directed 
‘sense.’ In general, when an interpretation takes 
place, there is an act B wherein a mental process 
A is interpreted, read, or rendered to a third mind. 
That the whole process can take place within what, 
from some larger point of view, is also a single 
mind with a threefold process going on within 
it has already been pointed out. Thus, when a 
man reflects on his plans, purposes, intents, and 
meanings, his present self, using the signs which 
memory offers as guides, interprets his past self to 
his future self, the cognitive process being well 
exemplified when a man reminds himself of Ms 
own intents and purposes by consulting a memo- 
randum made yesterday for the sake of guiding 
his acts to-day. Every explicit process involving 
self-consciousness, involving a definite sequence of 
plans of action, and dealing with long stretches of 
time, has this threefold oharaober. The present 
self interprets the past self to the future self ; or 
some generally still more explicit social process 
takes place whereby one self or quasi-self has its 
meanings stated by an inberpreber for the sake of 
some third self. 

Thus, in brief, knowledge by interpretation is (1) 
an expression (%an ‘interpreter’) of (2) the idea 
or meaning whereof some other mind gives a sign, 
and (3) such an expression as is addressed to some 
third mind, to which the interpreter thus reads or 
construes the sign. 

3. Self-interpretation, comparison of one’s own 
ideas, and knowledge of time.-- -When such inter- 
pretation goes on within the mind of an individual 
man, it constitutes the very process whereby, as is 
sometimes said, he ‘ finds himself,’ ‘ comes to him- 
self,’ ‘directs himself,’ or ‘gets hxs bearings,’ 
especially with reference to time, present, past, 
and future. In the inner life of an individual man 
this third mode of cognition, therefore, appears at 
once in its most fundamental and simplest form as 
the cognitive process whose being consists in a 
companion of ideas. The ideas compared here 
belong in one sense to the ‘ same self but they 
differ as the ideas of ‘ past self ’ and ‘ future self ’ j 
or, ia various other ways, they belong to different 
‘ quasi-minds.’ 

That such a process is, indeed, irreducible to 
pure perception, to pure conception, or to that 
active synthesis of the two Avhich James has in 
mind when he uses the term ‘ idea,’ readily becomes 
manifest if we consider what takes place when two 
* ideas ’ are ‘ compared,’ whether these two belong 
to men who are ‘different individuals’ or to the 


past, present, or future selves of one who is, from 
another point of view, the same man. 

An ‘idea,’ when the term is used in the sense 
which recent pragmatism ^ has made familiar and 
prominent, is not a mere perception, nor a mere 
collection or synthesis of various perceptions, 
images, and other immediate data ; nor yet is it 
a mere conception, whether simple or complex. 
It is, for Janies and his allies, a ‘leading,’ an 
‘active tendency,’ a ‘fulfilment of purpose,’ or an 
effort towards such fulfilment, an ‘adjustment to 
a situation,’ a seeking for the ‘cash,’ m the form 
of sense-data, such as may, when found, meet the 
requirements, or ‘calls,’ made by the conceptual 
aspect of the very idea which is in question. This 
concept has, in Bergson’s phrase, its ‘credit value.’ 
Eventual sense-data may furnish the corresponding 
‘cash.’ The idea is the seeking for this ‘cash.’ 
When the wanderer in the woods decides to adopt 
the idea that ‘yonder path leads me home,’ he 
makes an active synthesis of his concept of home 
and of his present sense-data. This active synthe- 
sis, expressed in his idea, ‘ I am homeward bound,’ 
is a ‘ leading,’ which, if he is successful, will result 
in furnishing to him, when Ms wanderings cease, 
the perceptions of home which constitute the goal 
of his miest.^ This, then, is^ what is meant by the 
term ‘ idea ’ in that one of its senses which prag- 
matism has recently most emphasized. 

In this way we may also illustrate how the 
cognitive process possesses the two forms or aspects 
which have usually been regarded as the only funda- 
mentally distinct aspects of knowledge : perception 
and conception. We meanwhile illustrate that 
active union of these two which constitutes the 
‘idea’ as defined by recent pragmatism. But we 
do not thus illustrate an aspect of cognition which 
is equally pervasive and significant, and which con- 
sists in the comparison 0/ idcas^ It is just this 
aspect of cognition upon which our present theory 
most insists. For by what process does the 
wanderer, when he reaches home, recognize that 
this home which he finds is the very home that he 
had sought ? Not by the mere presence of a ‘ home- 
feeling,’ not by a perception which, merely at the 
moment of home-coming, pays the ‘cash’ then 
required by some then present conception of home, 
hut by a process involving a comparison of his 
ideas about his home, at the moment when he 
reaches home, with his memories of what his ideas 
were while he was lost in the Avoods and while he 
still inquired or sought the way home. 

In Older to consider what such a comparison 
essentially involves, it is not necessary to suppose 
that the act of comparison must take place m a 
form involving any high grade of self-consciousness, 
or depending upon a previous formation of an elabo- 
rate system of ideas about the self, the past, and 
similar objects. The essentially important fact is 
that whoever begins, even in the most rudimentary 
way, to take account of what seems to him as if it 
were his own past, whoever is even vaguely aware 
that what he nas been seeking is the ver^ object 
which now he finds, is not merely perceiving the 
present, and is not conceiving the past, and is not 
simply becoming aware of Ms present successes 
and disappointments as present facts— -he is com- 
paring his ideas of present success or failure with 
his id^s of his past efforts. This comparison is 
essentially an interpretation of some portion of his 
own past life, as he remembers that life, in the 
light of his present successes or disappointments, 
as he now experiences them. A third cognitive 
process is then involved. This interpretation com- 
pares at least two ideas: (1) the past idea or 
‘leading’ the past search for home by the 
path through the woods) ; (2) the present success 
1 See W. James, Tfogmatism, London, 1907. 
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or failure the reaching home itself, or getting ^ 
to the close of some stage of the wandering) j and, i 
in making this comparison, this interpretation ( 
estimates the result, perhaps in the light of one's i 
idea of one’s own future (* and henceforth I need ‘ 
search no more ’3, or perhaps in the light of one’s 
idea of one’s entire self (‘ I have succeeded,’ or ‘ I am 
a knower of the truth,’ or * So much of the world 
of reality is mine’). In any case two comments 
may he made upon every such act of comparing 
two ideas and interpreting one in the light of the 
other. 

(1) Unless such processes of comparing ideas 
were possible, and unless, in at least some rudi- 
mentary form, it took place, we could never make 
even a beginning in forming a coherent view of 
our own past and future, of our own selves as 
individuals, or of selves not our own. Our ideas 
both of the Ego and of the Alter depend upon an 
explicit process of comparing ideas. The simplest 
comparison of ideas — such as the case upon which 
recent pragmatism lays so much stress— -the com- 
parison upon which the very idea ‘ my success ’ also 
depends, the comparison, namely, which is ex- 
pressed by saying, ‘What I sought at a past 
moment is the very same as what, at the present 
moment, I now find,’ is an instance of an act of 
interpretation, and is not reducible to the two 
other types of knowledge. 

(2) Ail such processes of comparison are equally 
characteristic of the co^itive activity which goes 
on during our explicitly and literally social life 
and of the cognitive activity which is needed when 
we think about our relations to our own individual 
past and future. In brief, neither the individual 
Ego nor the Alter of the literal social life, neither 
past nor future time can he known to us through 
a cognitive process which may be defined exclu- 
sively in terms of perception, of conception, and of 
the ideal ‘ leadings ’ of the pragmatists. The self, 
the neighbour, the past, the future, and the 
temporal order in general become known to us 
through a third type of cognition which consists of 
a comparison of ideas — a process wherein some self, 
or quasi-self, or idea interprets another idea, by 
means of a comparison whicn, in general, has refer- 
ence to, and is more or less explicitly addressed to, 
some third self or idea. 

4. The relation of the three cogmtive processes 
to our knowledge that various minds exist and 
to our views about what sorts of beii^s minds 
are. — ^The use of the foregoing classification of the 
types of cognitive processes appears of special 
importance as soon as we turn to a brief outlxne of 
some of the principal theories about the nature of 
mind wMchmve played a part in the history of 
philosophy. Nowhere does the theoxjy of know- 
ledge show itself of more importance in preparing 
the way for an nnderstanding of metaphysioal 
problems than in the case of the metaphysics of 
mind. No attentive student of the problem of 
mind can easily fail at least to feel, even if he 
does not very explicitly define his feeling, that in 
dealing with the philosophy of mind both common 
sense and the philosophers are accustomed to 
combine, sometimes in a very confused way^ a 
reference to different more or less hypothetical 
beings, whi^e the ideas that are proposed with 
regard to the nature of these beings are of pro- 
foundly Afferent types. 

Thus it may he a question for common sense or 
for a i^ven metaphysical doctrine as to whether or 
not there exists a so-called soul. Now it makes a 
great difference for the theory of the soul whether 
the kind of soul which is in question is viewed as 
in its essence an object of a possible immediate 
acquaintance or perception, as an object of a 
possible adequate conception, or as an object 


whose being consists in the fact that it is to be 
interpreted thus or so. Unless the three kinds of 
cognition are clearly distinguished, the one who 
advances or tests a given theory of the soul does so 
without ohservicg whether he himself is speaking 
of the soul as a possible perception, or is treating 
it as if it were, in its inmost nature, an object 
which can he known only through some adequate 
conception. If one has called to his attention the 
fact that he is speaking now in perceptual and now 
in conceptual terms of the mind or soul which his 
theory asserts to be real, he may then attempt to 
solve his difficulties in the way which recent 
pragmatism has emphasized, i.e., he may declare 
that his doctrine is of necessity a ‘ working hypo- 
thesis ’ about the nature of the soul, that it is, of 
course, in part stated in conceptual terms, but that 
the concepts are true only in so far as they prove 
to he somewhere directly verifiable in terms of 
: immediate percepts, 

y et nowhere does recent pragmatism, in the form 
in which William James left it, more display its 
inadequacy as a theoiy of knowledge than in the 
case where it is applied to an effort to define the 
truth of hypotheses concerning mind, or to test 
such truth. For, as a fact, nobody who clearly 
distinguishes his neighbour’s individual mind from 
his own expects, or can consistently anticipate, 
that his neighbour’s mental states, or that any- 
thing which essentially belongs to the inner life or 
to the distinct mind of his neighbour, can ever 
become, under any circumstances, a direct percep- 
tion of his own. For, if my neighbour’s physical 
pains ever became mine, I should know them by 
immediate acquaintance only in so far as they 
were mine and not my neighbour’s. And the same 
holds true of anything else which is supposed to be 
a fact essentially belonging to the individual mind 
of my neighbour. At best I can hope, with greater 
or less probability, to inUrpr&t correctly the mean- 
ing, the plan, or some other inner idea of the mind 
of my neighbour ; but I cannot hope to go beyond 
such correct interpretation so far as to perceive 
my neighbour’s mental states. For, if my neigh- 
bour’s states became the immediate objects of my 
own acquaintance, my neighbour and I would so 
far simply melt together, like drops in the ocean 
or small pools in a greater pool. The immediate 
acquaintance with my neighbonr’s states of mind 
would be a knowledge neither of himself as he is 
in distinction from me nor of myself as I am in 
distinction from him. For this general reason 
‘ working hypotheses ’ about the interior reality 
which belongs to the mind of my neighbour can 
never he ^converted into the cash of experience.’ 
My neighbour’s mind is never a verifiable object 
of immediate acquaintance, precisely as it is never 
an abstract and universal idea. Tne one sort of 
knowledge for which recent pragmatism has no 
kind of place whatever is a knowledge, statable 
in pragmatistio terms, concerning my neighbour’s 
mind. 

James himself follows a well-known and ancient 
philosophical tradition by declaring that our asser- 
tion of the eadstence of our neighbour’s mind 
depends upon the argument from analogy. Be- 
cause of similar behaviours of our organism we 
regard it as by analogy probable that both our 
neighbour’s orgamsm and our own are vivified by 
more or less siniilar mental lives> so that we have 
similar experiences. But to regard or to believe 
‘ in the mind of our neighbour as an object whose 
, existence is to be proved through an argument 
‘ from analogy raises a question whose answer is 
^ simply faw in the whole pragmatistac theory of 
> knowledge. , ^nrdy an argument from analogy is 
, not its own veriflcatlon. For pramatism the 
) truth of a hypothesis depends upon the fact that 
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ifcs conceptual constructions are capable of immedi- 
ate yerincation in terms of certain facts of im- 
mediate experience. But my neighbour’s inner 
states of mind can never become for me objects of 
immediate acquaintance, unless they become my 
states of mind and not his, precisely in so far as he 
and I are distinct selves. 

The hypothesis that our mental lives are similar 
may thus be suggested by analogy or may be 
stated in terms of analogy ; but tne analogy in 
question is essentially unverifiable in the required 
terms, ie., in terms of immediate perceptions. 
For iny neighbour can immediately perceive only 
his own states, while I, in so far as I am not my 
neighbour, can verify only my own states. From 
the point of view, then, of the argument from 
analogy, my neighbour, in observing his OAvn 
states, does not verify my hypothesis in the sense 
in which my hypothesis about him demands verifi- 
cation, namely, in terms of the experience of the 
self who makes the hypothesis. From this point 
of view, the problem of the mind of my neighbour 
remains hopeless. 

It is possible, of course, to say of the foregoing 
argument from analogy what is also said both by 
common sense and by science, on the basis of a 
theory of truth which is in its essence conceptual 
and realistic. One can, of course, assert that iu 
actual fact the mental states of my neighbour 
really exist and are in a certain relation which 
makes it true to say that they are analogous to 
mine. This real relation may be asserted to be as 
much a fact as any other fact in the universe. If 
this fact of the real analogy is granted, then it 
may be declared that my hypothesis to the effect 
that my neighbour’s mind is a reality is actually 
true. This, however, is precisely the type of 
truth which William James’s pragmatism under- 
takes to reject. 

A very different appearance is assumed by the 
whole matter if we recognize that there is a third 
kind of knowledge, which is neither conceptual nor 
perceptual, and which is also not the sort of union 
of conception and perception which is completely 
expressible in terms of the favourite metaphor of 
Bergson and the pragmatists, namely, the meta- 
phor of the conversion of conceptual credits or 
bank-notes into perceptual cash, i.e., into immedi- 
ate data of experience. For interpretations are 
never verified merely through immediate data, nor 
through the analysis of conceptions. This is true 
whether I my sell am the object of my own inter- 
pretation or my neighbour is in question. If we 
seek for metaphors, the metaphor of the conversa- 
tion, already used, furnishes the best means of 
indicating wherein consists the relative, but never 
immediate, verifiability of the truth of an inter- 
pretation. 

When I interpret (whether my own purposes or 
intents or the ideas of another man are the objects 
which I seek to interpret), what I first meet in 
experience is neither a matter of aoqmintance nor 
a mere * knowledge about.’ What 1 meet is the 
fact that, in so far as I now understand or interpret 
what I call myself, I have also become aware, not 
immediately but in the temporal process of my 
mental life, that ideas have come to me which are 
not now my own, and which need further expression 
and interpretation, but which are already partially 
expressed through signs. Under these circum- 
stances, what happens is that, as interpreter of 
these signs, 1 offer a further e^q^ression of what to 
me they seem to mean, and I make the further 
hypothesis that this expression makes more mani- 
fest to me hofch the meaning of this sign and the 
idea of the mind ox self whereof this sign gave 
partial expression. It is of the essence of an 
expression which undertakes to interpret a sign 


that it occurs because the sign already expresses a 
meaning which is not just at the present moment 
our own, and which, therefore, needs for us some 
interpretation, while the interpretation which at 
the moment we ofier is itself not complete, but 
requires further interpretation. 

In literal conversation our neighbour utters 
words which already express to us ideas. These 
ideas so contrast with our own present ideas that, 
while we find the new ideas intelligible, and, there- 
fore, view them as expressions of a mind, we do not 
fully know what they mean. Hence, in general, 
our neighbonr having addressed us, w'e in reply 
ask him, more or less incidentally or persistently, 
whether or not this is what he means—i.e., we give 
him back our interpretation of his meaning, in 
order to see whether this interpretation elicits a 
new expression which is in substantial agreement 
with the expression which we expected tom him. 
Our method in a conversation is, therefore, un- 
questionably the method of a ‘working hypo- 
thesis.’ But since this ‘working hypothesis’ 
refers to our neighbour’s state of mind, it is never 
conceivably capable of direct verification. 

Nor does what the pxagniatists are accustomed 
to call the successful ‘ working ’ of this hypothesis 
consist in the discovery of any perceptible fact 
with which we get into merely immediate relation. 
Our interpretation of our neighbour satisfies our 
demands, precisely in so far as our interpretations, 
which are never complete, and which always call 
for new expressions and for further interpretations, 
lead to a conversation which remains, as a whole, 
essentially ‘ coherent,’ despite its endless novelties 
and unexpected incidents. 

Our whole knowledge of mind, in so far as by 
this term we mean intelligent mind, not only 
depends upon, but consists in, this experience of 
a consistent series of interpretations, which we 
obtain, not merely by turning conceptual ‘ credits ’ 
into the ‘ cash of immediate acquaintance,’ hut by 
seeking and finding endlessly new series of ideas, 
endlessly new experiences and interpretations. 
This never-ended series of ideas, in so far as we 
can hold them before our minds, tends to constitute 
a connected, a reasonable, a comprehensible system 
of ideal activities and meanings. The essence of 
mental intercourse— we may at once say the essence 
of intelligent mental life and of all spiritual rela- 
tions — not only depends upon, hut consists in, this 
coherent process of interpretation. 

Or, again, an interpretation is not a conceptual 
hypothesis which can be converted into ‘perceptual 
knowledge ’ ,* it is a hypothesis which leads us to 
anticipate further interpretations, further expres- 
sions of ideas, novel bits of information, further 
ideas not our own, which shall simply stand in a 
coherent connexion with one another and with 
what the original interpretation, as a hypothesis, 
had led us to expect, when I deal with inanimate 
nature, I may anticipate facts of perception, and 
then my hypotheses about these facts ‘work,’ in 
so far as the expected perceptions come to pass. 
But, when I deal with another mind, I do not 
merely expect to get definable perceptions from 
that mind; I expect that mind to give me new 
ideas, new meanings, new plans, wMcn by contrast 
are kmown at each new stage of social experience 
to be not my own, and which may be opposed to 
my own and in many respects repellent to me. 

But it_ is essential to the social intercourse be- 
tween minds that these endlessly novel ideas and 
meanings should, through all conflicts and novelties 
and surprises, retain genuine coherence. Thus, in 
dealing with other minds, I am constantly enlarg- 
ing my own mind by getting new interpretations, 
both of myself and of n^ neighbour’s life. The 
contrasts, surprises, eonmcts, and puzzles which 
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these new ideas present to me show me that in 
dealing with them I am dealing with what in some 
respects is not my own mind. The coherence of 
the whole system of interpretations, ideas, plans, 
and purposes shows me just as positively that I am 
dealing with a mind, i.e., with something which 
through these expressions constantly interprets 
itself, while, as I deal with it, I in turn constantly 
interpret it, and even in and through this very 
process interpret mvself. It will and must he 
observed that this Alter, with which I have to 
deal, both in reflecting on my own mind and in 
seeking for new light from my neighbour, is never 
a merely single or separable or merely detached 
or isolated individual, but is always a being which 
is of the nature of a community, a ‘ many in one ’ 
and a ‘ one in many.’ A mind knowable through 
interpretation is never merely a ^ monad,’ a single 
detached self ; its unity, in so far as it possesses 
genuine and coherent unity, tends, in the most 
significant cases, to become essentially such as the 
unity which the apostle Paul attributes to the 
ideal Church : many members, but one body ,* many 
gifts, but one spirit (Ko 12^*)— an essentially social 
unity, never to be adeq^uately conceived or felt, 
but properly the object of what the Apostle viewed, 
in its practical and religious aspect, as the spiritual 
gift of charity, in its cognitive aspect as inter- 
pretation: pray rather that ye may interpret 
(1 Co 

5. Metaphysical theories of the nature of mind. 

(a) Predominantly ^perceptual theories, — The 
nature of mind may be denned by a given meta- 
physical theory mainly in terms which regard 
mind as best or most known through possible 

* perceptions ’ or through possible * acquaintance ’ 
with its nature. Such theories have been promi- 
nent throughout the whole history of human 
thought. They depend, first, npon ignoring the 
fact that what is most essential to the mind is 
known through the cognitive process of interpreta- 
tion. They depend, further, upon making com- 
paratively light of the effort to give any abstract 
conceptual description of what constitutes the 
essence of mind. They depend upon turning to 
what is sometimes called ‘ introspection,’ or, again, 

* intuition,’ to bring about an immediate acquaint- 
ance with mind. 

Since, in general, any one who forms a pre- 
dominantly perceptual idea of what mind is very 
naturally is not depending solely upon his own 
personal experience, but upon the experiences 
which he supposes other minds to possess, these 
perceptual theories of the nature of mind actually 1 
make a wide use of the reports of other people and 
so, more or less consciously, of arguments from 
analogy# 

The simplest and vaguest, but in some respects 
the most persistent, of all theories of mental life 
appears, upon a largely perceptual basis, and also 
upon a basis of an argument from analogy, in 
countless forms of so-called * animism.’ Leaving 
aside all the historical compUoations, we may sum 
up the animistic theory ox mind thus. We per- 
ceive, within ourselves, certain interesting pro- 
cesses which include many of our feelings, embody 
many of our interests, and characterize many of 
our activities. These activities, which in ourselves 
we more or less directly observe, are closely con- 
nected with the whole mocess of the life of the 
organism, i.e., of the body in whose fortunes each 
one of us is so interested. That which produces 
all' Hiese feelings, awakens in us all these interests, 
vitalizes our own body, and forms for each of us 
a centre of his own apparent world-^this is the 
mind. The mind, then, strives and longs. It 
feels pain and pleasure. It prospers as the body 
prospers, and suffers as the body suffers. 


Analogy shows that other people have such 
minds. These minds are as numerous as the 
organisms in question. They resemble one another 
and differ from one another, much as the organisms 
resemble and differ from each other. An extension 
of this analogy, on the basis of many motives, 
leads us to regard the world about us as containing 
many minds which are not connected with human 
bodies — at least in precisely the same way^ in 
which our minds are connected with our bodies. 
When the vast mass of superstitious beliefs which 
have made use of such analogies and such experi- 
ences can be more effectively controlled through 
the advances of the human intelligence, this primi- 
tive animism tends to pass over into theories of 
which we find some well-known examples in early 
Greek philosophies. These early Greek theories 
of mind appear, on a somewhat primitive and 
already philosophical level, as * hylozoistic,’ The 
world, or, afc all events, the organic world, has life 
principles in it which vary as the organisms vary, 
and which are also of a nature that feeling and 
desire reveal to ourrelatively immediate 'know- 
ledge of acquaintance ’ with our own minds. 

The theories of mind of this type have played 
a great part in the life both of philosophy ana of 
religion. As a general theory, animism has proved 
very persistent, and that for obvious reasons. 

One of the Hindu Upanisads^ suggests both the origin 
and the logical hasis—such as it is— of these theories when, in 
an allegory, it represents the question arising within the body 
as to where and what the soul most is. The question is dis- 
puted amongst the various bodily or^ns, each asserting itself 
to be the principal seat of life and also of mind. To discover 
which view is true, the members of the body take turns in 
leaving the organism. When the eyes go, blindness ensues, 
but life and j^d continue, and so on with various other 
members. But, when the breath starts to leave the body, all 
the other members together cry, ‘ Stay with us ! You are the 
life, you are the soul, you are the self or Atman.* 

This allegoiy sufficiently indicates how primitive, 
how vague, and how stubborn is such a perceptual 
theory of mind when defined in terms of immediate 
intuition, and of a more or less pragmatic testing 
of various views about the physical organism. 

Later in its origin, but continuing in its influence 
to the present day, is another perceptual theory of 
mind, which the later Upani^ads present at length, 
and which, in another form, is exemplified by a 
notable assertion of H. Bergson in his Introduction 
to Metaphysics^ — ^namely, that of one object at 
least we all have intuitive knowledge, this object 
being the self. The entire history of mysticism, 
the history also of the eftbrts to discover the nature 
of mind through introspection, can be summarized 
by means of these instances in the Hindu U pani^ads 
that discover the true self through the experiment 
with breathing, and of the latest vision of Bergson, 
who defines the nature of mind, and also its con- 
trast with body, in terms of the Man vital $ for all 
these views emphasize, in various more or less 
primitive, or in more or less modem, forms, essenti- 
ally the same theory of mind : the essence of the 
mind is to be known through immediate acquaint- 
ance. That which Schopenhauer calls the will 
to live, that which Bergson characterizes in the 
terms just mentioned, that which the shamans 
and medicine-men of all the more intelligent tribes 
have sought to know, is, in every case, mind viewed 
as an object of possible perception. 

In the history of thought sn^di perceptual theones 
of mind have become more highly developed and 
diversified, and have assumed other and very 
widely influetiHal forms, by virtue of an insistence 
that we l^ve an immediate perception of what 
is variously called * mental activity/ 'the active 
soul,’ or principle of individual selfhood,’ 

1 lirhaddravm^^^ Upani^ad, vi. i, 7-14, tar. i» P. Heuwten, 
Sechzig £7jpan£jAadI’« d&s VedOn Leipzig, 1807, p, 608* 

^ £#Dg. tr., Londop, lOlB. 
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Motives which as a fact pe not statable in purely 
perceptual terms have joined with this fondness 
for defining mind in perceptual terms to make 
emphatic the assertion that this theory of mmd 
ought to he stated in expressly ^ pluralistic’ terms. 
It has, consequently, been freely asserted that we 
* immediately know’ our own self to be inde- 
pendent, to be distinct from all other selves, and 
thus to bo unique. Since it is also sometimes 
asserted that we know, or that we ‘know intui- 
tively,’ upon occasion, the fact that we can never 
be directly acquainted with the conditions of our 
neighbour’s mind, such perceptual theories have 

f iven rise to the so-called pioblem of ‘Solipsism.’ 

'or, if we know mind by perception only, and if we 
are sure of it only when we perceive it, and if 
each of us can perceive only his own mind, then 
what proves for any one of us that there is any 
mind but his own ? The analogy which primitive 
animism so freely and so vaguely used becomes, 
for the critical consciousness, questionable. In 
consequence, the problem of Solipsism has re- 
mained in modern times a sort of scandal of the 
philosophy of mind. 

The solution of the problem of Solipsism lies in 
the fact, upon which Peirce so well insisted,^ that 
no one of us has any purely perceptual knowledge 
of his own mind. The knowledge of mind is not 
statable, in the case either of the self or of the 
neighbour, in terms of merely immediate acquaint- 
ance. If the truth of this proposition is once 
understood, the entire theory of mind, whether 
for metaphysics or for empirical psychology, is 
profoundly altered. Until this inadequacy of 
knowledge through acquaintance to meet the real 
end of human knowledge is fully grasped, it is 
impossible to define with success either the mind 
or the world, either the individual self or the 
neighbour. 

(o) Predomiifiantly conceptual theories , — ^As is 
the case with every highly developed doctrine, 
the conceptual form is very naturally assumed 
by any philosophical theory of mind which seeks 
for theoretical completeness. The conceptual 
theories of mind have been in history of two 
general types : (1) the purely conceptual, i,e. ‘ the 
abstractly rational’ metaphysical theories; and 
(2) the more inductive conceptual theories based 
upon the more or less highly developed ‘ empirical 
psychologies ’ of th^eixod in which these theories 
have fiourished. "We need not enumerate these 
theories or give their history. 

Of principal importance in their history have 
been (1) that type of vitalism whose most classical 
representative is the Aristotelian theory of mind ; 
(2) the monistic theory of mind, which often de- 
pends not so much upon the general metaphysical 
tendency to define the whole universe as One, but 
rather upon the effort to conceive mind and matter 
by regarding them both as the same in substance j 
and (3) the various types of monadology, wMch 
are characterized by the assertion of the existence 
of many real and more or less completely inde- 
pendent minds or selves, whose nature it is either 
to be themselves persons or to be beings which 
under certain conditions can assume the form of 
persons. 

Of those various important theories which are 
expressed in the predominantly conceptual form 
that of Aristotle is very deeply and interestingly 
related to primitive animism on the one hand, 
while, on me other hand, it looks towards that 
development of the idea of the distinct individual 
self upon which more modem forms of monad- 
ology have depended. 

Whatever special forms the conceptual theories 
of mind may assume, the well-known problem 
1 See Eoyce, ProbUm qf Okn&tianityt ii. 


remains ; How are these conceptions of the various 
mental substances, or principles, or monads, which 
are each time in question related to the sorts of 
experience which the psychologists, the students 
of the natural history of mind, have at any stage 
of knowledge discovered or may yet hope to dis- 
cover? From the point of view of modern prag- 
matism, conceptual theories of mind might be 
entertained as ‘working hypotheses’ if they led 
to verification in perceptual terms. 

In fact, the modern physical sciences, in con- 
ceiving the nature of matter, deal with manifold 
problems, but use conceptual hypotheses regarding 
the nature of matter which are, in a large measure, 
subject to pragmatic tests. Molecules and atoms 
and, of late,^ various other types of conceptual 
physical entities, which were formerly supposed 
to be incapable of becoming objects of physical 
experience, now appear to come within the range 
of the experimenter’s verifications. Therefoie the 
processes of the experimental verification of physi- 
cal hypotheses have, on the whole, a direct relation 
to the sort of knowledge upon which the pragma- 
tists so much insist. The ‘ conceptual credits ’ of 
physical hypotheses are, on the whole, verifiable 
in terms of the ‘perceptual cash’ of laboratory 
experience. When this is not the ease, there 
is a tendency towards such direct verification. 
Hence physical hypotheses, at least regarding 
what is generally called the phenomenal nature 
of matter, have generally proved to be topics for 
an inquiry within the strict realm of inductive 
science. 

But it has been, in the past, the reproach of the 
conceptual theories about the nature of mind that 
no pragmatic test can he discovered by which one 
might learn what difference it would make to an 
observer of mental processes and, in particular, 
of his own mental processes whether minds are 
‘soul substances,’ or Leibnizean monads, or not, 
or whether the introspective observer of his own 
sensations or feelings is or is not himself a Leib- 
nizean monad ox Aristotelian ‘ entelechy ’ ; or, 
again, whether he is essentially persistent and in- 
destructible. Thus, from the pragmatic point of 
view, the majority of these conceptual hypotheses 
regarding the nature of mind show little sign of 
promising to prove more verifiable than they thus 
far have been. In consequence, the outcome of 
conceptual views regarding the real nature of 
mind has been, fox many reasons, on the whole 
sceptical. In fact, the whole nature of mind can- 
not he adequately conceived, and could not be so 
conceived even if one’s power to perceive mental 
processes were increasedindefinitely, unless another 
type of cognitive processes were concerned in such 
an enlargement. For a mind is essentially a being 
that manifests itself through signs. The very 
being of siras consists in their demanding inter- 
pretation. The relations of minds are essentially 
social ; so that a world without at least three 
minds in it — one to be interpreted, one the inter- 
preter, and the third the one for whom or to whom 
the first is interpreted — ^would be a world without 
any real mind in it at all. This being the case, 
it might well be expected tbat a conceptual theory 
of mind would fail precisely as a perceptual theory 
fails. Such theories would fail because they do 
not view the cognitive process as it is and do not 
take account of that which is most of all needed 
in order even in the most rudimentaiy fashion to 
grasp, the nature of an intelligent mind. 

(c) Theories maJeing 'use of the cognitive process 
of the interpretation, — Despite the inadequate 
development of the doctrine ot interpretation thus 
far in the history of epistemology, there have not 
been lacking tneories regarding the nature of 
mind accordmg to which mind is an object to he 
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known through interpretation, while its manifesta- 
tions lie not merely in the fact that it possesses 
or controls an organism, hut in the fact that, 
whether through or apart from an organism, it 
expresses its purposes to other minds, so that it 
not merely has or is a will, hut manifests or makes 
comprehensible its will, and not merely lives in 
and through itself, as a monad or a substance, hut 
is in essence a mode of self-expression which pro- 
gressively makes itself known either to its fellows 
or to minds above or below its owm grade. 

That theories of mind which are based upon 
such a view have existed, even from very primitive 
times, is manifest wherever in the history of re- 
ligion a consultation of oracles, discovery of the 
future or of the will of the gods through divination, 
or, in fact, any such more or less superstitious 
appeals to other minds, and readings or interpreta- 
tions of these appeals, have taken place. Primi- 
tive belief in magic arts has apparently, on the 
whole, a conceptual type of formulation. There- 
fore magic has been called the physics of primi- 
tive man. It depends upon the view that man is 
subject to laws which, if he could discover them, 
he could use for his purposes, just as we now make 
use of the known laws of physics for industrial 
purposes. The supposed realm of ma^ic arts is 
thus analogous to our present realm of industrial 
arts. The view of pragmatism — that primitive 
magic is not true merely because its hypotheses 
regarding how to cause rain or how to cure dis- 
eases do not ‘work’ — ^isin this case fairly adequate 
to express the situation both epistemologically 
and metaphysically. 

Moreover, as we have seen, animism, in its 
more primitive forms, expresses a predominantly 
perceptual theory of mind, and whether such a 
theory, either of mind or of the relations between 
mind and the physical world, is held in some simple 
form by the medicine-man of an obscure tribe or 
is impressively reiterated in a Hindu Upaniqad, 
oris fascinatingly placed in the setting of a modem 
evolutionary theory by Bergson, makes compara- 
tively little difference to the essential views of the 
philosophy of mind which are in question. But 
that view of the nature of mind which gained, 
apparently, its earliest type of expression when 
men first consulted, and hereupon more or less 
cautiously interpreted, the oracles of their gods 
has (as befits a theory of mind which is founded 
upon a fundamental cognitive process) persisted 
throughout the history of human thought. This 
way of viewing mind has, in fact, persisted in a 
fashion which enables us to distinguish its expres- 
sions with sufficient clearness from those which 
have had their origin either in the conceptions of 
primitive magic or in the perceptions which guided 
primitive animism. 

Brom the point of view of the cognitive process 
of interpretation mind is, in all cases where it 
reaches a relatively full and explicit expression, 
equally definable in terms of two ideas— -the idea 
of the self, and the idea of a community of selves. 
To an explicit recognition of what these two ideas 
involve a great part of the history of the philo- 
sophy of nund has been devoted. Both ideas have 
been subject to the misfortune of being too often 
viewed as reducible either to purely conceptual 
terms or to purely perceptual terms. If the self 
was defined in predominantly conceptual terms, 
it tended to degenerate into a substance, a monad, 
or a mere thing of some sort. Under the infiuence 
of a too abstract epistemology (such as the Kantian) 
the self also appeared as the ‘logical ego/ or else 
as the ‘ pure subject,^ 

The fortunes of the idea of the community have 
been analogous. In religion this idea hsB proved 
one of the most inspiring of the ideas which have 
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gradually transformed tribal cults into the two 
greatest religions which humanity possesses — ^Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. In ancient philosophy 
the community, viewed as the soul ‘writ large,’ 
inspired some of the most fruitful philosophical 
interpretations of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
In the general history of civilization loyalty, which 
is identical with the practically efiective love of 
communities as persons that represent mind on a 
level higher than that of the individual, is, like 
the Pauline charity (which is explicitly a love for 
the Church univeiaal and for its spirit), the chief 
and the soul of the humanizing virtues— that virtue 
without which all the others are but ‘sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ Yet, in the history 
of thought the idea of the community has greatly 
suffered, less frequently from the attempt to view 
it as the proper object of a direct mystical percep- 
tion than from the tendency to reduce it to a purely 
conceptual form. As a conceptual object the 
‘mind of the community,’ the ‘corporate mind,’ 
has tended to be thought of as an entity possibly 
si^ificant in a legal or in a sociological sense, but 
difficult, and perhaps unreal, in a metaphysical 
sense. 

Experience shows, however, that the two ideas 
— the idea of the individual self and that of the 
community — are peculiarly adapted to interpret 
each the other, both to itself and to the other, 
when such interpretation is carried on in the 
spirit which the religion of Israel first made central 
in what undertook to be a world religion, and 
which the apostle Paul laid at the basis both of 
his philosophy of human history and of his Ohrist- 
ology. 

Modern idealism, both in the more vital and 
less formal expressions of Hegel’s doctrine and in 
its recent efforts at a social mterprebation of the 
self, of the course of human evolution, and of 
the problems of metaphysics, has already given a 
artial expression to a theory of which we tend to 
ecome clearly aware in proportion as we recognize 
what the cognitive process of interpretation is, 
and how it contrasts with, and is auxiliary to, the 
processes of conception and perception. Only in 
terms of a theory of the threefold process of know- 
ledge can we hope fully to express what is meant 
by that form of idealism which views the world as 
the ‘ process of the spirit ’ and as containing its 
own interpretation and its own interpreter. 

IiXTBUATUKi;.— The epistemology of Charles Peirce is dis- 
cussed at length by the present writer In Th^ Prohlem 0 / Christ’- 
ianity^ London, 191S, iC (in Index, s.n. * Peirce,' references will 
he found which will serve as a guide to the understanding of 
Peirce's theory of knowledge, and its relatton to the meta- 
physical theories of the nature of mind). 

JOSIAH BOYOB. 

MIND AND BODY.— See Body and Mind. 

MIND AND BRAIN.— See Brain AND Mind, 

MINERALS.— See Metals and Minerals, 

MInIM. — C ertain persons of Jewish origin 
mentioned in the Talmud and contemporary Babbm- 
ical literature, usually with severe disapproval, are 
called Mtntia, Considerable difference of opinion 
has existed upon the question who the Minim were ; 
but the view IS now generally, though not univer- 
sally, held that they were maimy J ewish-Christians. 
This theory has the support of Sraetz, Jost, W eiss, 
Bacher, and lAvi ^ the ohl^ opponent is Moritz 
Eriedlfinder. The writer of this article, from an 
independent sthdy of the evidence, decides for the 
Jewish-Christian mteipretation, while admitting a 
wider denotation in a few passages. The evidence, 
consisting of the whole of the passages (so far as 
they are known to him) where mention is made of 
the hiJnim, is presented in full in the writer’s work 
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Ghristianity in Talmud and Midrashf to which the 
reader is referred for details which cannot he given 
in the short space of this article. 

The book Siphre, § 115, p. 35^ quoting Nu 16^® 
*And ye shall not walk after your heart,’ says, 
‘This IS Mlnuth’— meaning that this is the state 
of mind, or principle of conduct, characteristic of 
the Minim. This is the earliest attempt at a 
dehnition of the term, though the word itself was 
in use earlier. It amounts to saying that a ‘ Min ’ 
(singular of Minim) was one who followed the 
dictates of his own selfish nature as against those 
of the lawful authority. The result of doing so is, 
indirectly, the rejection of beliefs and practices en- 
joined on those who hold the true religion. A Min, 
accordingly, disregards the authority of the Babbis, 
as teachers of religion and expounders of the Torah 
both written and unwritten, and also maintains 
doctrines and practices which are not those of the 
true religion. Tos. Sank xiii. 4 f. has the follow- 
ing censure on the Minim : 

*The sinners of Israel, and the sinners of the nations of the 
world, descend into Gehenna, and are judged there twelve 
months, . . But the Minim, and the Apostates, and the be- 
trayers, and the Apiqdrdsin. . . . Gehenna is shut in their 
faces, and they are judged there for generations of generations.’ 
If the term Minim denoted all unfaithful Jews, 
there would be no need of four descriptive names. 
The distinction between the four is as follows. 
The betrayers (M®s6r6th) are political informers, 
‘delators.’ Apostates are those who wilfully and 
openly transgress some part of the ceremonial law, 
tliere^ proclaiming their disloyalty. Apiqdrdsin 
are ‘ Epicureans,’ free-thinkers, whether Jewish or 
Gentile. The Minim are those who are false at 
heart, but who do not necessarily proclaim their 
apostasy. They are the more dangerous because 
more secret j they are not an open enemy, but the 
foe within the camp j and it is in accordance with 
this that the Talmud refers to the Minim more fre- 
quently and with more hostility than to the other 
classes of unfaithful Jews. The Min might be an 
apostate or a delator, and conld hardly fml to be a 
free-thinker ; but the real nature of his offence was 
moral rather than intellectual. 

Why was the name Min given to such persons? 
Various derivations of the word have been given, 
some of them mere fanciful guesses. The best ex- 
planation seems to be that proposed by Bacher (in 
JdBJ xxxviii. 45} and accepted by I. L6vi {ih. p. 
206), according to which mim (]*d) is at first the 
ordinary word foi'SOTfc/ ‘kind,’ and is translated 
m the LXX Gn 1^, by yivos, !^guratively the 
word is used, to denote a ‘ sect’ (alpeo-ty), and more 
particularly the sect of the Sadducees (rh 2!a5^oi//caW 
yhot, Jos. Ant. XIH. x, 6, where ^ 2a.5dovKaLm 
ttipetris IS also used). Gradually the term lost the 
meaning of ‘sect’ and took on that of ‘sectary,’ 
the Jew who separated himself from the community 
and adopted false doctrines. II this explanation 
m correct, it throws light on the fact that in the 
Babbmical texts the reading sometimes varies be- 
tween Min and Saddhki (Sadducee). It i$ usually 
said that the latter word is due to the Christian 
censor, who objected to the word Min, but in some 
cases the reference is certainly to the Sadducees, 
while yet the word Min, or possibly both words, 
may have been read. The writer of t^is article 
proposed another derivation of the word Min {op. 
cii. p, 362), but now surrenders it in favour of the 
one 3ust set forth. 

, then, were Jewish heretics of some 

kmd. The questionis, Of what kind? The answer 
msolves itself into a choice between Jewish- 
Christians and Jewish-Gnostics, That they were 
beyond dispute, for a Gentile is never called 
a Min, unless in one or two instances through 
i^orance or inadvertence. The only conspicuous 
advocate of the Gnostic interpretation is Fried- 


lander {Der vorchristlichejildische Gnosticismus ; cf . 
also a defence in reply to criticism in BE J xxxviii. 
194 ff.), but it is a serious defect of Friedlander’a 
book that the argument is based on Erabbimcal 
texts from which he strikes out, as interpolations, 
passages of crucial importance, without mention- 
ing the fact. By this method any hypothesis could 
be proved, Bacher and L6vi, in articles in BEJ 
(xxxviii. 38, 204) have severely handled Fried- 
lander’s hypothesis as well as his peculiar method 
of proof, and Ldvi elsewhere refers to it as ‘cet 
6chafaudage de propositions pu6riles’ {BEB li. 
[1905] 412). The evidence for the view that the 
Minim were Jewish-Christians may be briefly 
summed up as follows. In many of the passages 
where they are mentioned there is nothing distinc- 
tive, certainly nothing definitely Christian \ but in 
a few passages a connexion between Minuth and 
Christianity is so definitely stated that it cannot 
be excluded from neutral passages except on the 
ground of equally definite statements to the con- 
trary. Such contrary evidence is not to be found, 
and even Friedlknder does not produce any. (1) In 
a famous passage, Bab. ^Ahhddhdh Zdrdh, 16& (and 
in three other places), it is told how a certain Kabbi 
Eliezer (end of 1st cent.) was arrested for Minuth. 
He accounted for this afterwards by saying that 
he had once met ‘ one of the disciples of Jesus the 
Nazarene, by name Jacob of K®phar S®khanya,’ 
who told him the exposition of a text and adaed, 
‘ Thus hath Jesus the Nazarene taught me.’ Also, 
in the same treatise, p. 27a, the same Jacob is 
called ‘Jacob the Min,’ and it is said that he 
offered to cure a sick man, while in Tos. ^ulL ii. 
22 f. the same Jacob proposed to work his cure ‘in 
the name of Yeshua’ ben Pandira,’ i.e. Jesus. 
(2) In Bab. Shahb, 116a there are mentioned, in 
close connexion, the books of the Minim and the 
Eyangelion, i.e, the Gospels, (3) The character- 
istic doctrine of the Minim — that of Two Powers 
in Heaven—is closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the teaching of the Ep. to the Hebrews, and is not 
the Gnostic doctrine of the Hemiurgus, The con- 
nexion of this doctrine with Christianity is shown 
by a passage in P®siqta Bab. xxi. 1005 ; * If the son 
or the harlot saith to thee, “ There are two Gods,” ’ 
etc., where ‘the son of the harlot’ denotes Jesus. 

The combined force of these arguments, which 
could he supported in great detail if space allowed, 
seems conclusive in favour of the Jewish-Chxistian 
interpretation ; and this view is strongly confirmed 
by a passage in Jerome ; 

‘Usque bodie peirtotas Odentis synagogas inter ludaeos bae 
resia eat, quae dloibur Minaeorumt et a Pharisaeis nunc usque 
dainnatur ; quos vulgo Nazaraeoa nunoupant, qui credunfc in 
Qbristum, filium Del, natum. de virgine Maria, et eum dicunt 
esse qui sub Pontio Pilato paasus eat et resurrexifc, in quern et 
nos credimus; sed dum volunt et ludaei esse et Obrlstiani, nec 
Judaei aunt neo Ohristiani’ (Bp, exii. Clxxxbc.3 13 IPL xjOi. 
92*3). 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the evi- 
dence, of which the foregoing is the most important, 
is that, wherever in the Talmud and Midrash 
mention is made of the Minim, the author of the 
statement intended to refer to J ewish-Christians, 
At the same time it is possible that the Babbis 
attributed to Minim actions ox opinions which, in 
fact, Were not those of Christians ; - and, further, 
that the Babbis occasionally applied the term Mhi 
to Gentiles as being enemies of Judaism. 

^ The references to the Minim in the Babbmical 
literature are few and fragmentary, The passages 
where they are mentioned amount to about 120, 
most of which contain either polemical dialogues 
between a Min and a Rabbi or allusions to hereti- 
cal interpretations of texts, although a few are 
anecdotes of events in connexion with the Minim. It 
is not possible to construct a history of the Minim j 
the material is sufficient only to give a few glimpses 
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of them, and to throw some little light upon their 
relations with orthodox Jews. 

The Minim, as stated above, were apostates who 
concealed their apostasy, and it was necessary, 
therefore, to have some means of detecting them. 
This was the object with which the Formula against 
the Minim was introduced. It is stated (Bab. Ber, 
286, 29a) that B. Gamaliel li. (president of the 
Sanhedrin at Jabneh) said to the Babbis: ‘Is 
there any one who knows how to compose a Bene- 
diction of the Minim ? * Samuel the Xittle stood 
up and composed xt. The following year he forgot 
it, and sought to recall it for two and even three 
hours, and they did not call him up (from the 
lectern). The ‘ Benediction ’ of the Minim was an 
addition made to the Eighteen Benedictions 
mdneh *Esreh B'^rahhdth)^ which are short prayers, 
some of them very ancient, forming the nucleus 
of the Jewish liturgy. The twelfth in order, as 
composed or adapted by Samuel the Little, runs : 
‘May there be no hope for the Minim, ^ Those 
who were Minim could not, of course, join in this 
prayer, and would be detected. The introduction 
of this formula marks the official condemnation of 
the Minim by the Babbis ; and the date may be 
placed at A.D. 80, or thereabout. This does not 
imply the separation of the Minim from the strict 
Jews at and after that time j they were still to be 
found, as Jerome says, in all the synagogues of the 
East in his time ; but it is true, nevertheless, that 
the Minim did to some extent possess a separate 
organization, with synagogues of their own. 

The reason why a formula of detection against 
the Minim became necessary about A.D. 80, was, in 
art, that the Temple had been destroyed ten years 
efore. As lo]^ as the Temple stood, Jewish- 
Christians in Jerusalem appear to have taken 
part in the ritual observances equally with non- 
Christian Jews. After the destruction of the 
Temple, however, ib was possible to argue that 
the ceremonial law was not merely de facto sus- 
pended (as the Jews admitted), but de> j'ore abro- 
gated; and this is the link which connects the 
original Jewish-Christians with the Minim. The 
latter appear, from the notices of their doctrines, 
to have held a theology closely akin to that set 
forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews ; and, if so, the 
inference is ready to hand that it was the symbolic 
interpretation or the ceremonial law that opened 
the way for a Chrisbology more highly devmoped 
than that of the original Jewish-Christians. 

The hostility towards, and dread of, the Minim 
were at their height in the 2nd cent. ; afterwards 
they declined, till in the 4th cent, we find compara- 
tively friendly relations with them. The Minim of 
Caesarea applied to B. Abahu to find them a teacher, 
and he sent them B. Saphra, % Babylonian Jew of 
unquestioned orthodoxy (Bab. Abhdamh 
The meaning of this gradual change is that at first 
it was not evident to the Babbis that the Christ- 
ian Church would not develop on Jewish-Christian 
lines. "When, in course of time, it appeared that 
the Minim did not represent the strength of the 
Christian movement, there was the less reason fco 
dread it ; there was less danger to Judaism froni a 
(Gentile Christianity than from a Jewish form of it. 
Of Gentile Christianity the Bahbinical literature 
takes scarcely any notice. Space does not allow 
of illustrations of tlie polemics between Minim and 
Jews, or of the anecdotes which represent the 
former as being not only apostates but licentLOus. 
It must suffice to say that they appear to have 
been a dwindling sect, in Judaism but not of it, 
spurned alike by Jews and by Christians. In their 
tneoio^ they departed from the strict monotheism 
of Judaism, and held a doctrine — called the Poo- 
trine of the Two Powers in Heaven— which corre- 
sponds with the relation between God and Christ 


pb forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews. No mention 
is made in any of their polemical discussions of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, nor is there more than one 
very sli^t trace of the doctrine of the Trinity 
(Jerus. Bcr, 13a). Jerome identifies them 
with the Nazarenes, and the corresponding name, 
NOsrtm^ is found in two passages (Bab. Abh6dM.h 
Zdrdhi 6a ; Bab, Ta*an, 276). The name Ebionite 
does not occur in the Bahbinical literature. 

LiTBRATtmw.— See the Histories of H. Gr&eiz, London, 
1891-92, I. M. Jost, Leipzig, 1867-69, and I. H. Weiss, Vienna, 
1887 ; W. Bacher and I. )L6vi, artt. in HEJ xxxviii. £18983 
205ff. ; M. Friedlander, Der vorchristliche ^udiaohe 
Gno8ticismu8t Gottingen, 1898, Die reliatbsen Bewequngen . * , 
im Zeitalter Jtm, Berlin, 1905, and llEJ xxxviii. 1941!, ; R. T. 
Herford, QhrUtimitv in Talmud and Midrash, London, 1904 : 
JE. art ‘ Mm.' K. T. ilEKFOED. 

MINISTRY (Early Christian).— An attempt 
will be made in this article to collect the more im- 
portant facts in connexion with the ministry as far 
as the first five or six centuries of our era are con- 
cerned. About the facts themselves there is general 
agreement ; but the interpretation of the facts has 
been disputed. A summary will he made, as briefly 
as possible, of the theories that have been deduced 
from the facts as to the institution of a ministry 
by our Lord, and its development in subsequent 
ages. But a discussion of these theories is not 
part of the design of the article. 

I. The Apostolic Age. — In Acts and in the 
Epistles of the NT we find in active operation a 
ministry of two kinds, itinerant and local. 

i. The itinekant ministry.— W e read of 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists, all of whom come 
under this heading. The first of these terms includes 
at least a few (even in the early ages) who were 
not of the Twelve (see below, § 2). The qualifica- 
tion of an apostle seems originally to have been 
that he should have seen our Lord, and have been His 
‘ witness ^ (Lk 24^^^, Ac 1®). Thus, when the vacancy 
in the number of the Twelve has to be filled up, 
the qualification mentioned by St. Peter is that the 
person chosen should have ‘ companied with [the 
Eleven] all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and went out among ^ (or ‘ over,' ^0 them, ‘ begin- 
ning from the baptism of John, unto the day that 
he was received up from ’ them ; so that he might 
become a witness with them of Jesus* resurrection 
(Ac ). St. Paul received his qualification, though 
in a different way, at his conversion (cf. Gal 1^, ‘ An 
apostle, not from men, neither through man, but 
thr^gh Jesus Christ, and God the Fatlxer *). That 
St. Barnabas and the others mentioned below (§ 2) 
had seen Christ is not stated, but is quite probable. 
Hegesippus says (Eus. EE ii. 1) that Barnabas was 
one of the Seventy. This qualification may have 
been waived in the suh-apostolic period. 

Hort (Christian Ecclesta, p. 28) thinks that the 
word ‘apostle,' which is of oomparativdy rare 
occurrence in the Gospels, referred originally only 
to the mission to the villages, though such passages 
as that about judging the twelve tribes (Mt 19®®, 
Lk 22®®) were indications of the extended signifi- 
cation of the name which We find in Acts.^ It is 
clear, however, from Lk 6“ (the reading in (1 Mk 3^^ 
is doubtful) that our Lord gave them the title ; and 
that He intended more than a mere mission to the 
villages by the designation appears almost certain 
from such passages as Lkl2^'^, "^here He speaks of 
a commission for future ages (see below, § 9). St. 
Luke certainly uses the name without reference to 
the mission to the villages. 

' Christian prophets are frequently mentioned in 
the NT— Agabus and others (Ac 11^** 2P®) ; those 
at Antioch, ‘prophets and teachers,' including 

1 The name * apostles ' for the Twelve is found, acoording to 
Westcott and Hprt's text, only in Ht 102, Mk 3W Lk m 
175 2 ^* and not at aU In Jn, though ISW seems to be an 
allusion to the title. 
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Barnabas and Saul, also Symeon Niger, Lucius of 
Gyrene, and Manaen (Ac 13^) j Judas and Silas 
(15®®) ; and an unstated number in 1 Co (see §2) 

2^4.29-88^ Fropliets are mentioned as a class in 
Eph 2®® 3® (see § 2), possibly in 1 Th 2^® j also in 
Eev 18®® 22®. They are coupled in Eph. and Eev. 
with apostles.^ I'liey are described as receiving 
revelations (1 Go 14®®^*}. Christian prophetesses are 
also mentioned (Ac 21®, Philip’s daughters). But it 
maybe doubted if * prophets ’ ought to be described 
as a class of the ordinary Christian ministry. 
Their office was purely charismatic (see below, § 3). 

It is otherwise with 'evangelists.’ These are 
mentioned in Ac 21'^ (Philip), Eph 4^^ (see below, § 2), 
2 Ti 4® (Timothy). This name would seem to he 
that given to those who, though not apostles, be- 
cause they had not the q^ualification stated above, 
yet were itinerant officials and not of the local 
ministry. Eusebius (ITU iii. 37) gives the name to 
those who ' occupied the first place among the suc- 
cessors (dia8oxvs) of the apostles’ and were itiner- 
ant preachers of the gospel. He says that, when 
they had only laid the foundations of the faith in 
foreign places, they appointed others as pastors 
(irot/A^pas) and then went on to other countries and 
nations. A few lines later he talks of ' pastors or 
evangelists,’ and seems to mean by the former the 
local, by the latter the itinerant, ministry. 

Apostles and prophets are also mentioned in the 
Didache (§§ 10-13), a manual probably of the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century. These were normally 
itinerant officials, and were perhaps identical (see 
Did. § 11). The value of this evidence is discounted 
by J. A. Bobinson {JThSt xiii. [1912] 339), who 
thinks that the writer does not describe the con- 
ditions of his own day, but those which he thought 
had been in force at an earlier time. This theory, 
however, is very doubtful (for Eobinson’s earlier 
view see his Com* on Ephesians^^ London, 1904, p. 
98, n.). 


The function of the itinerant ministry was evan- 
gelistic (cf. 1 Th 23^*, 1 Ti 2^). The itinerants might 
settle for a time at a place, as Timothy settled at 
Ephesus, Titus in Crete, and St. Paul himself at 
various places where he founded churches ; hut this 
was not their normal work. In the Didache it is 
recognized that a prophet may settle in a place 
(il2f.). ^ 

^ ii. Tm LOCAL ministry.— Under this head- 
ing ate included in the NT ' bishops,’ ' preshy texs,’ 
and ‘deacons.’ For other names of these officials 
see § 2. The functions of the local ministry were 
administrative and pastoral. Thus baptism seems 
to have been specially entrusted to it (cf. 1 Co 1^^ 
and perhaps Ac 19®; ct. v,®). In the beautiful 
story of St. J ohn and the young robber related by 
Clement of Alexandria {Quis di/oBS^ 42), tbe apostle 
does not himself baptize the young man, but gives 
him over to the local bishop-presbyter to baptize 
(see below). ^ 

Unriag the period covered by the 
NT, we read of this name being given to Christian 
masters only in Gentile churches— at Philippi 
Ipheaus (Ac 20<», 1 Ti 3“-). ia Crete 
(Txt So St. Peter, writing to the churches 

^ provinces of A^ia Minor, uses the 

participle ^icrKoirodvre^^ 'exercising the bishop’s 
office (1 P 5®). That the ' bishops ’ are the same as 
presbyters’ in the Apostolic Age seems to folio's? 
from a comparison of Ac 20^^ 20®®, where the 

same individuals axe called by both titles ; and oi 


upon the foun.( 

apostles and prophets (no article before * prophetJ 
apostles, and Ohr^ 

jan prophets toust therefore be meant. Hort (p. 1661 ci 
grood reasons for thinking that here (not jn 4H) the earnest] 

Otastian prophets were i 


1 Ti with 5^^'^®, the first of which passages 
describes the qualifications of ‘ bishops,’ the second 
of which gives regulations for ‘ presbyters ’ as for 
those who have already been mentioned in the 
Epistle ; and of Tit 1® with v.*^ (' appoint presbyters 
in every city ... for the bishop must he blameless’) j 
also from the use by St. Peter of iTrca-Koirovvres when 
peaking of presbyters (see above, and 1 P 5^). 
The same thing is apparently found in Clement of 
Home {Cor. 42, 44), where the local ministers are 
called ' bishops and deacons,’ and yet ' presbyters ’ 
axe spoken of, and their ‘episcopate’ (iina-KoTr'/)). 
He says that the apostles knew through our Lord 
Jesus Christ that there would be strSe over the 
name of the episcopate. In the Didache also (§ 16) 
the local ministry consists of ‘ bishops and deacons.’ 
Perhaps ‘ presbyter ’ expressed tne rank, and 
‘ bishop ’ the function. 

Hort (pp. 98 f., 189-212) takes a different view. He holds 
that the words * bishops’ and ‘deacons' are used in a non- 
technical sense in the NT as meaning ‘those who have over- 
sight ’ and ‘ those who minister.’ He thus interprets the words 
in Ac 2028, 1 Ti and deduces the conclusion that the 
same holds good in Ph lb where eTrnrjcoTrow and StaitiJvois 
have no article. He does not deny that ‘ deacons * may have 
become the name of the officials before the Pastoral Epistles 
were written, but he thinks that St. Paul uses the word in a 
non-techmcai sense. 

(5) Presbyters. — The name was perhaps takeu 
over by the Christians from the Jews, who gave it 
to the members of the Sanhedrin and others. But 
inscriptions show that the heathen Greeks used it 
for members of a corporation, and the same thing 
appears from the papyri. A. Deissmann thinks 
{mble Studies, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1901, p. 154 ff.) 
that the Christians of Asia Minor may have 
adopted the term, not from the Jews, but from 
the Greeks. In Egypt, as Deissmann shows 
(p. 233), pagan priests were called ‘presbyters.’ 
[It may be added that inscriptions also prove that 
the title iiridKOTOi was used for certain officials in 
Greek-speaking countries in pre-Christian times 
(Deissmann, p. 230 f.).] In the early Church the 
name ‘ presbyter ’ was specially used, as it would 
seem, at Jerusalem (Ac 11®® 15^ etc. 16^ 21^®), hut 
it was also used by the Christian Jews of the 
Dis^rsion (Ja 6^^), and in the Gentile communities, 
for Pan! and Barnabas appointed ‘ elders in every 
church ’ on a journey in Asia Minor (Ac 14®®). 

The identity in the NT of ‘ bishops ’ and ‘ pres- 
byters ’ was completely forgotten before the end of 
the 2nd century. Thus Ireneeus (ffeer. iii. xiv. 2), 
referring to Ac 20”^*, speaks of St. Paul meeting 
at Miletus bishops and presbyters from Ephesus 
and the other cities \ the last four words are no 
doubt due to the plural ‘bishops,’ as to Ireneeus 
the idea of more than one bishop (in the sense in 
which the word was used in his day) m any city 
would be quite foreign. Clement of Alexandria, 
at the end of the century, was also ignorant of the 
identity ; he speaks [Peed. in. xii. 97} of commands 
in Holy Scripture given to presh3i:ers, bishops, 
deacons, 'widows (in that order), as to distinct 
persons. In Quis dives, 42, he speaks of a single 
‘ bishop’ in one of the cities of Asia in St. John’s 
time ; this is doubtless historically correct, yet we 
may notice that a few lines later he calls the bishop 
‘ the presbyter. ’ This is an instance of that fluidity 
of phraseology which we shall have occasion to 
notice below (§ 2). In the 4th cent. Jerome and 
other Fathers had learnt, (diat the bishops and 
presbyters of the NT were the same persons (see 
references in Li^tfoot, Philippians, p. 98 f.). 

(c) Deaco7is,-?rhese ministers are mentioned in 
the NT in Ph l\ 1 Ti S®' only. They are 
not found in the Epistle to Titus. They are also 
mentioned, together with ‘ bishops,’ in Clement of 
Rome and the Didache (as above). The usual view 
has been that they represent the Seven whose 
appointment is recorded in Ac 6. Others think 
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that the Seven were the prototypes both of the i 
diaconate and of the preshyterate, and that at J 
some time after St. Stephen’s death the office ■' 
was divided into those two branches. Another : 
view is that the appointment of the Seventy (or 
Seventy-two) in Lk lO’- was the foundation or the ] 
preshyterate. The Seven of Ac 6 were appointed ( 
m the first instance for the administration of relief ] 
(V.*), but that they were also preachers of the f 

f ospel is seen from the history of Stephen and 1 
‘huip, and might be inferred from their solemn i 
ordination with prayer and laying on of hands. i 
iii. The position of James the Lord’s < 

BROTHER AT JERUSALEM. •— Christian antiq^uity 
agrees in giving St. James a local ministry at Jeru- < 
salem, and yet in making him, in a real sense, < 
equal to the Twelve, and in ascribing to him rule 
or presidency over the presbyters, though nothing ! 
is said of any autocratic powers possessed by him. 
This account of his position is borne out by the 
NT writers. In Ac 12^'^ Peter bids those who are 
assembled in Mary’s house tell of his escape 'unto 
J ames and to the brethren. ’ In James presides 

over, or at least takes a leading part in, the apostolic 
council, and gives the decision, i.e. interprets the 
evident sense of the assembly. In 21^® Paul and 
his companions visit him assembled with the 
presbyters in a formal meeting. In Gal l^^^ he is, 
perhaps, called an apostle (see § 2) ; he and Cephas 
are visited by Paul at J erusalem. In 2® he is named 
before Cephas and John, and the three are 'reputed 
to be pillars.’ In 2^* the Jewish Christians who 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch are said to come 
‘ from James.’ Of the Fathers the earliest to bear 
witness to St. James’s position in Jenisalem is 
Hegesippus, known as the father of Church history 
{e, A.D. 160). He says that ' James, the brother of 
the Lord, succeeded to the government of the 
Church in conjunction with the apostles’ (Bus. 
JSJE ii. 23) ; he describes the appointment of 
Symeon, a cousin of the Lord, as ‘the next 
hishop’ (iv. 22). So Eusebius, who depends on 
Hegesippus, says (iii. 11) that they pronounced 
Symeon to be worthy of the throne of that diocese 
( 7 rapoc/c£a), and (iii. 32) that Symeon was the second 
bishop of the Church of Jerusalem ; in the former 
passage he says that there was a second Apostolic 
Council on the occasion of Symeon’s election. The 
last statement is very doubtful ; hut the tradition 
probably gave rise to the detailed pseudepigrapby 
of the Church Orders, which assign all sorts of 
directions to the apostles. The same supposed 
council has been thought by some to have decreed 
the establishment of diocesan episcopacy j but the 
latter was probably of gradual growth rather than 
the result of an enactment of a formal council 
(see below, § 4). The position of James is also 
spoken of by Clement of Alexandria {Sypotyposes, 
bik. vi., quoted iy Bus. ffE ii 1) : 

* Peter, James, and John, after the ascension of our Saviour, 
as if also preferred by our Lord, strove not after honour, hut 
chose James the Just bishop of Jerusalem, . . . The Lord after 
His resurrection imparted Knowledge to James the Just and to 
John and Peter, and they imparted it to the rest of the apostles, 
and the rest of the apostles to the Seventy, of whom Barnabas ; 
was one.' 

The phrase about imparting knowle(^e to 
James may probably he a reference to 1 Co 15’’'. 
The description of him as ‘ bishop of Jerusalem ’ 
is an anachronism of nomenclature, but it roughly 
describes his position. His office at Jerusalem is a 
favourite theme in the ‘ Clementine ^ literature, but 
the date of these works is uncertain. 

iy. Angels in the APQCALYPSB.~-The 'angels 
in Bev 1^-3^ have been taken by some to be the 
chief ministers of the Church in the province of 
Asia. But this interpretation is so doubtful that 
no argument can be built upon it. 

V, There is no certam trace of any local officials 


in the NT inferior to the ‘bish^s and deacons.* 
interpreters are mentioned in 1 (Jo 14^, for those 
who speak with tongues (cf. 12^®). But there is no 
indication that an ecclesiastical office is intended. 

2. Flmdity of phraseology, — It is important to 
remember that the names of Christian ministerial 
offices were not stereotyped in the Apostolic Age. 
Many theories have been erroneously built on the 
supposed identity of offices in different centuries, 
because of the identity of names. In the earliest 
age the names of the orders of the ministry were 
in a fluid condition, even if the functions and 
duties of the offices were fixed, which is doubtful. 

{a) The name * apostle J — This is used in the NT 
of the Twelve (see above, § i). It is also used of 
certain other persons who had equal authority 
with the Twelve in the early Church — Paul, 
Barnabas, probably James the Lord’s brother 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians'^ ^ pp. 84, 95 f cf. 1 Go 16% 
probably also Andronicus and tfunias, who were 
‘of note among the apostles’ (Eo 16’'; hut some 
think that the latter was the name of a woman), 
perhaps Silvanus, who was associated with St. 
Paul in writing to the Thessalonians (1 Th 2® ; 
cf. 1^). Timothy might have been included under 
the same designation but that he is excluded from 
it by 2 Co Ih Col l\ doubtless because he had not 
seen Christ (see § i). The name is also used in 
the NT of messengers simply (2 Go 8^, Ph 2^), and 
of our Lord Himself (He 3^ ; cf. Jn 20®^). In the 
Syriac-speaking churches it was mven to any 
missionary; and so the Greek-speaking Irenmus 
says (Rier, II. xxi. 1) : ‘ After the twelve apostles, 
our Lord is found to have sent forth seventy others.’ 
Tertullian {adv, Marc. iv. 24) dvea the name to 
the Seventy as well as to the Twelve (‘ he chose 
also seven^ other apostles besides the tweive’). 
Note that St. Luke (10^), in describing the appoint- 
ment of the Seventy, says that Jesus ‘ sent them 
forth’ {&7ri(rrei\€y)f whence the name Ma-roXot 
comes at once. It means ‘one commissioned.’ 
Certain persons, called ‘ false apostles,’ arrogated 
the name to themselves (2 Co ll’^. Rev 2^). 

{h) The names * bishop^ and ^presbyter ,'* — We 
have already seen that the name ‘bishop’ was 
used in the 1st cent, in a sense different from that 
which it afterwards acquired. And we may notice 
how fluid was the phraseology with regard to both 
‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter.’ Our Lord is called a 
‘bishop’ in 1 P 2^; St. Peter a ‘presbyter’ in 
1 P 6^ {ffvfivpeiT^&repos), St. John in2Jn,3Jnh 
In the 2nd cent, the term ‘ presbyters’ came to be 
used somewhat as we use the term ‘the Fathers.’ 
We may also notice how easy was the change from 
‘ presbyter * to * old man ’ ; so much so that it is 
not always easy to determine in any given passage 
which translation ought to be taken. In J P 5® 
St. Peter, who has been addressing the presbyters, 
suddenly says : ‘ Likewise, ye younger [men], he 
subject to the elder’ (x/xrcr^i/rlpoty). Clement of 
Rome {Cor. 1) says : ‘Submitting yourselves to 
your rulers {ijyovp.4vots)f and rendering to the 
presbyters [Lightfoot: ‘older men’] among you 
honour,’ etc. ; and so in § 21. A little later 
Polycarp, after saying that ‘ the young men must 
he blameless,* goes on to exhort the Philippians to 
submit themselves ‘ to the presbyters and deacous’ 
{Phil. 5), The association of the preshyterate and 
old age survived for a long time. It is found in 
the Apostolio Church Order (Bohairio version), 

I where it is said that presbyters should live ‘ after 
the manner of old men ’ (§ 18 ; H. Tattam, Apost. 

' Const, in Coptic^ London, 1848, p. 20). The 
i ordination prayer of a presbyter in the TestamerU 
: of our Lord (c. A.D. 360 ?) speaks by a paranomasia 
^ of ‘ the Spirit [maso. ] of the preshyterate who doth 
not grow old’ (i 30). Pseudo-Piomua (4tli cent.) 
s in the Ufe of Polycarp (§ 17 ; Lightfoot, Apost 
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Fathers^ pt. ii., * Ignatius and Polycarp,’ iii. 447 f.) 
unhistorically makes Polycarp to I)e an old man 
before he is ordained presbyter. So perhaps 
Hermas, Vis, ii. 4 (2iid cent.}, where the pres- 
byters are the officials of the irpea-^vr^pa (‘aged 
woman’), who is inteipreted as the Church. 
Gregory of Nazianzus {Orat xlh. 11, 4th cent.) 
speaks of the presbyters being ‘honoured for years 
and wisdom.’ 

(c) The name * deacon,^ — In addition to the use 
of the word didKovos in the non-ecclesiastical sense 
of a ‘ servant,’ as in Mt 22^^, Jn 2®’ ^ and elsewhere 
in the Gospels, and (metaphorically of a ruler as 
God’s servant) in Ro 13^ or of a ‘follower’ (of 
Christ) in Jn 12^^^ we have it used frequently of 
others than the ordinary ‘deacons.’ Our Lord is 
called a ‘ deacon ’ in Bo 15® (‘deacon of the circum- 
cision ’) ; St. Paul in Col 1^®* 2 Co 3® 6^ (pi. ), 

Epli 3^, 1 Co 3^ (also Apollos) ; Timothy in 1 Th 3^ 
(Wesfccott-Hort’s text), 1 Ti 4® (of. the technical 
use of didKoyos in 3®^*) ; Epaphras in Col 1'^; Jewish 
Christians in 2 Co 11^. Satan’s ‘deacons’ are 
mentioned in 2 Co 11^®. This fluidity of expression 
would he realized hy the English reader if the 
translation ‘deacon’ (instead of ‘minister’) were 
adopted throughout, and if it were home in mind 
how often dLaKoyla and diaKoviu) are used in the NT, 
always in the non-technical sense of ‘ service ’ and 
‘to do service.’ 


(d) St. Paul’s lists of the ministry show a great 
fluidity of nomenclature. But they do not give 
technical names to the various classes of the 
ministry. In 1 Co 12^ we have ; apostles, prophets, 
teachers, powers, charismata of healings, helps, 

f ovemments, kinds of tongues. These cannot all 
e offices; some are (as we see from v.^®) purely 
charismatic, namely j^wers (worldng of miracles), 
healings, tongues. Probably no orders of the 
ministry are here explicitly enumerated, hut only 
the different kinds of work done in the Christian 
Church. On the other hand, officials of the ministry 
are enumerated in Eph 4^, where we have apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors^ and teachers (the 
last two are one class). These offices are said to 
be * for the perfecting of the saints unto the work 
of ministering,’ i.e., to equip the members of the 
body for the function of service to the whole 
(Rohinaon, Ephesian^ ^ p. 98 f, ; the RY inserts a 
comma after ‘saints,’ hut the two clauses probably 
go together). In this list we have no ‘bishops,’ 
‘ presbyters,’ or ‘ deacons,’ and yet these officials 
existed at Ephesus (Ac 20^’*®®, 1 Ti 6^’*),. Hence 
in this Paulme list yre cannot look for technical 
destoations, but rather for a description of the 
work done by different officials. The ‘ pastors and 
teachers’ appear to be the local ministry. In Ro 
12®^- we have the abstract charismata or gifts: 
prophecy, ministering {dLaKovLa)^ teaching, exhorta- 
tion, giving [alms], ruling, showing mercy. In 
1 Th 5^® we have leaders {irpo(,(rTdy.€voi) ; on 1 Ti 
19 517^ where this word is used of ‘ bishops’ and 
‘deacons.’ 


(g) Fluidity of * hieratic’ language. — In riie N‘ 
and the sub-apostolic writers the word Upets is no 
used of a Christian minister, though Christians a 
a body are called ‘priests’ and ‘a priesthood 
(Updrevfia) in 1 P 2®- ®, Rev 1* (cf. Rev 6^® 20®)^ Jus 
as all Israel had been ‘ priests ’ (Ex 19®). Our Lor 
Himself is called a ‘priest’ or ‘high priest 
(dpXiepeiJj) in He 3^ 7^’* 10^ etc. Clement c 

Rome, Ignatius, and Ireneeus do not use ‘ hieratic 
language of the Christian ministry, but the Dtdach 
says of the Christian prophets : ‘ they are you 
i^e word or ‘shepherd* Is used of 01 

Lord in He 18®, 1 P 2® (cf . 1 P 6*, Jn IOU.% Ib was ofte 
applied to bishops hy later writers (e.g., Apost. Const, it 1 
The verb ‘iroifiiUpw is used of the Christian ministry in Jn 2H 
Ac 20®, 1 P 52 (cf » Jude is). In Ac 13i * prophets ’ and ‘ teacheri 
are joined together (cf. 1 Co 12®). 


high priests ’ (§ 13). Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, 
c. A.D. 190, says (quoted hy Eus. HE v. 24) that 
St. John was a priest, wearmg the mitre (or ‘ golden 
plate,’ TT^rdkov); but the meaning is not clear.^ 
Justin Martyr ( 0 . A.D. 150) calls the Christian 
body ‘ the true high-priestly race of God ’ {Dial. 
116). Tertullian at the end of the century speaks 
of the bishop as ‘high-priest’ (‘summus sacerdos,’ 
de Bajpt. 17), and, in reference to the Christian 
ministry, speaks of ‘functions of priesthood’ 
( ‘ sacerdotalia munera, ’ de Prcescr. 41). Hippolytus, 
early in the 3rd cent., uses similar language {M(er. 
i. pref.) : * We being their [the apostles’] successors 
and participators in this grace of high-priesthood,’ 
etc. In Cyprian the bishop is frequently called 
‘ sacerdos,’ and his office ‘ sacerdotium.’ The Older 
Didascalia (3rd cent.) calls the bishops ‘high- 
priests ’ (Punk, Didasc. et Const. Ajpost.f Paderhorn, 
1905, i. 102), and says that the Jewish priests and 
levites now correspond to the deacons, presbyters, 
widows, and orphans. The names ‘high-priest’ 
for the bishop, and ‘priests’ and ‘levites’ for the 
presbyters and deacons respectively, were fre- 
quently used in the 4th cent, and onwards, and 
are often found in the Church Orders (for references 
see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders ^ p. 67, n.). In 
the ordination prayer for a presbyter m the Apost. 
Const, viii. 16 (c. A.B. 375) and in the Epitome 
known as Constitutions through Hippolytus, § 6 
(Funk, ii. 80), his functions are called Upovpyiai, 
‘priestly duties,’ Of other 4th cent, writers we 
may take as an example Ep^hanius, who uses 
lepeiis for a Christian priest {Exp. Fid. 21), and 
whose ‘priesthood’ {lepcoa-iiy’r}) includes suhdeacons, 
but not readers (^6.). Jerome calls his famous 
treatise on the ministry ‘Concerning priesthood’ 
(Ilepl leptaa-t/vrjs). At the Council of Laodicea (c. 
A.D. 380, can. 27, 30), ‘hieratics’ {lepanKot) are the 
bishops, priests, and deacons, as opposed to the 
‘clerics’ {kXijplkoI), who include the minor orders. 
In Apost. Const, iii. 15, and in the Apost. Canons, 63 
(c. A.I), 400), the minor orders are included among 
the ‘ hieratics.’ In the Syriac-speaking Churches 
the word hdhnuthct (which is the translation of 
UpuxyilvT)) is used for all orders of the ministry. 

The use of this language does not mean that a 
new conception of the ministry was entertained by 
those in whose writings it is first found. It was 
not likely to be used as long as any Jewish priests 
or levites were in the ranks or the Christian 
ministry. For example, Barnabas was a levite 
(Ac 4®®), and could not well have been called a 
‘priest’ without considerable confusion. When 
‘ hieratic ’ language was first used in the Christian 
Church, it was a new nomenclature, but did not 
imply any new functions. It is a fallacy to describe 
some 2nd cent. Christian writers as unsacerdotal, 
and some as sacerdotal. The use of ‘hieratic’ 
lang(uage meant that the writers who employed it 
ascribed to Christian officials the ministry delivered 
by the Great, and in the strictest sense the Only, 
High Priest, our Lord Himself. The writers like 
Ignatius who do not use ‘hieratic’ language are 
even more emphatic about the authority of the 
ministry than tliose who do. 

3. Charismatic ministry.— This term properly 
indicates those who are endowed with any spirituM 
gifts, called xot.pla’pLaTa (‘gifts ’) in 1 Co 12* or simply 
TvevpariKd (‘spiritual [things’]) in 12^ 14^ ; hut it is 
conveniently used for those who had ‘extraordinary* 
charismata. We must distinguish between the 
‘ charismatic ’ and the official ministry. As long as 
extraordina^ charismata continued, the two went 
on side by side. Yet the same person might be of 

IH. Belfl’s theory is that the 'beloved disciple’ (whom he 
distinguishes from me apostle John) was a native of Jerusalem 
and b^onged to one of the high-priestly families (W. Sanday, 
CrUieism, Fourth Gospel^ Oxford, 1906, p. 99 f.). 
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both ministries j thus St* Paul was an apostle, and Ignatius speahs of bishops being established all 
yet spoke with tongues more than all (1 Co over the world {Fjph 3)* But we do not find the 

The charismata enumerated in 1 Co include diocesan episcopate established in all places at an 
wisdom, knowledge, faith, healings, miracles, equally early date. Thus Ignatius writes to the 
prophecy, discerning of spirits, tongues, interpreta- Philippians, but makes no mention of their bishop, 
tion of tongues. Of these probably the most Clement of Rome (c, A.D. 95) likewise omits ^1 
prominent was prophecy. For the^ passages in reference to a bishop at Corinth when writing to 
which Christian prophets are mentioned see § i, the Corinthians. It is, of course, possible that 
above \ these, however, do not imply that i^abus, the office at Philippi and Corinth was vacant at 
Judas, Silas, and others held office in the Church the dates of these letters j hut this hypothesis 
as prophets, though they may^ have done so in cannot be proved, and the deduction has usually 
another capacity. It is recognized that any one been made that the diocesan episcopate was not 
might receive a revelation, and so be a 'prophet* established in these two places so soon as else- 
(cf. 1 Co 1#^). Thus those whom we should call where. The position at Home at the end of the 
‘laymen,* as not being of the official ministry, 1st cent, has been considered doubtful. Clement 
spoke in the Christian assemblies (t5,). But writes in the name of his Church (not of the 
women were not allowed to do so (v.®^), though they presbyters), but he does not call himself its bishop, 
might he prophetesses (Ac 2P). In 1 Co 14 the nor does he name himself at all j we have to 
charisma of tongues is somewhat disparaged as gather information about the authorship of this 
compared with prophecy. Epistle from subsequent writers. Clement obvi- 

Prophecy long continued. For the prophets in ously held a prominent position in the Roman 
the Didache see above, § i. Quadratus, early in Church ; and, though nomenclature and organiza- 
the 2nd cent., was renowned for his prophetical tion matured themselves more slowly at Borne 
gifts (Bus. HE iii. 37). Polycarp is called in the than elsewhere, the testimony of all antiquity 
letter written by the Smyrnseans ‘ an apostolic and must he taken as showing that he held the first 
prophetic teacher ’ (Jfhr^. 16 ; A.r». 155 or 156). place in it. Thus Irenseus makes Clement the 
Hermas received revelations, and his Shepherd (c. third bishop of Rome in the^ list which he gives of 
A.D. 150?) was widely received as a prophetic bishops of that city up to his own time {Mcer, III. 
writing. Even in the 4th cent, the Church Orders iii. 3). He says that Linus, the first bishop, re- 
speakof charismata, and in particular of revelations, ceived the office from the apostles Peter and Paul, 
being expected ,* e.g.^ the Test, of our Lord speaks and that Anacletus succeeded him, and was in 
of those expected bythe bishops, presbyters, widows, turn succeeded by Clement. Before Irenseus, 
and by any Christians (i. 21, 23, 29, 31 f., 40) ; gifts Hegesippus had alrea^ made a list of the bishops 
of healing or of knowledge or of tongues are referred of Rome, as all the Creek MSB and the Syriac 
to as being a possible endowment of any Christian versions of Eus. HE iv. 22 assert (see Lightfoot, 
(i. 47). Suchaone was not to he ordained (‘a hand Apost. Fathers, pt. i, ‘Clement/ i 154). The 
is not laid on him’), but to be had in honour {ih,), alternative (rejected by Lightfoot but accepted by 
See also below, §§ 6~8. Hamack) of for 5ta5o%i5i^ is a conjecture 

The term ‘ charismatic ministry * is capable of based on the loose paraphrase of Bufinus. But, as 
being misunderstood, as if the official ministry was Hegesippus’s list is not^ extant, we cannot tell 
considered a purely mechanical one, and only of where it began. We notice that Ignatius, in writ- 
human appointment. But St. Paul clearly re- ing to Rome, mentions no bishop there, and that, 
cognizes the official ministry as charismatic in as G. Salmon remarks [Introd, to the NT^, London, 
another sense. Timothy had the charisma in virtue 1892, p. 619, n. ), all through the first two^ centuries 
of his ordination (1 Ti 4^^). The official ministry the importance of the bishop of Rome is merged 
had the ‘ spiritual gift,* though it was not of the in the importance of his Cnurch. Dionysius of 
same nature as that of those who had extraordinary Corinth (c. A.P. 170) writes to the Church of Rome, 
endowments ; and the two ministries, as we have not to Soter its bishop, though he mentions him 
seen, might overlap. in the third person. 

4, Bishops, presbyters, and deacons from the Long before the end of the 2nd cent, the diocesan 
2nd cent, onwards.— (a) Bishops , the Epistles episcopate was universal, so much so that writers 
of Ignatius {c, A.D. 110) we find bishops in the later like Clement of Alexandria, as we have seen, did 
sense of the word fully established, W’e may here not know that the ‘ bishops* of the NT were the 
make an endeavour to collect the facts 'with regard same as the presbyters. It is therefore unnecessary 
to the diocesan episcopate, postponing a statement to carry further an investigation into the epr^d 
of the theories that have been advanced as to its of the system in the 2nd century (for detailed 
origin. The phrase ‘diocesan episcopate* is perhaps information reference maybe made to Lightfoot, 
the best that >ve can use, as it begs no question as * Dissertation,* in his FhUippiafi^)* But it is 
to the relation of the bishop to the presbyter j the desirable to refer to the conception of the episco^ 
phrase ‘monarchical episcopate,* which is used by pate which we find in toe works of Cyprian, 
many writers, is open to this objection. Mshop of Carthage in the middle of toe Srd 

The establishment of bishops in the later sense century. Ignatius and Irenseus had descnbea 
in the Churches of the province of Asia and else- toe hishop as a centre of ^ty, and Oypnan 
where is ascribed by a steady tradition to John the emphasizes this still more in his treatise de Un%- 
Apostle. Clement of Alexandria {Quis dives, 42) tate Ecclesice and in his Epistles, In this oonnex- 
says that ‘after the tyrant*s death* John ‘re- ion he dwells strongly on the sm of schism from 
turned to Ephesus from the isle of Patmos,* and the visible unity symbolized and guarded by the 
‘went away, being invited, to the contiguons bishop. It has been said that he ‘magnified liis 
territories of the nations, here to appoint bishops, office,^ and extended its claims to autocracy ; yet 
there to set in order whole Churches, there to no one emphasizes more than he the necessity of 
ordain such as were marked out by the Spirit,* constitutional action on the part of the bishop, 
TertuUian simfiarlysays {ado, Marc, iv, 5) that and his obligation to cmy his clergy and laity 
‘toe order of the bishops* [of toe Seven Churches with him (see below (6)). He also dwells on the 
of Asia, or of aU the Churches of the province] election of the bishops by the people (^e art. 

‘ when traced up to their origin * rests ‘ on John as Laity. § 4). There is no real foundation fox Hatch s 
their author.* And the Mwratorian Fragment (c. view, ti'om which his German translator Hamack 
A.D. 180 ?) says that John was exhorted by ‘ his dissents, that the rule that there should be only 
fellow disciples and bishops ’ to write his Gospel, one bishop in each community was not fully 
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established before Cyprian’s time, and was due to 
his dispute with Novatian {Organization of the 
Early Christian Churchy p. 103 ; for an account 
of Cyprian’s view of the ministry referppe may be 
made to Gore, The Church and the Ministry pp. 
161-156, with his quotations in the footnotes). 

It would seem that at the first the primary 
object of a local ministry was liturgical. Thus 
the Didache, immediately after mentioning the 
Sunday worship (§ 14), continues : ‘ Appoint [xeipo- 
rovhrare) for yourselves therefore bishops and 
deacons’ (§ 15). And so in the succeeding ages 
one of the principal functions of the diocesan 
bishop was to celebrate the Eucharist. In the 
Church Orders of the 4th and 6th centuries the 
newly-consecrated bishop himself begins to exercise 
his functions by doing so, rather than the princi- 
pal consecrator, as in modern times. The same 
idea underlies the ancient practice, still preserved 
in some parts of Christendom, of ‘ concelebration,’ 
that is, of the newly-ordained presbyters joining 
aloud with the hish^ who has just ordained them, 
in consecrating the Eucharist. (In the early ages 
concelebration was not confined to ordinations.) 
We may compare the custom, which also survives, 
of a newly-ordained deacon reading the liturgical 
gospel, that being one of his functions which he 
immediately begins to discharge. In this con- 
nexion we may notice that the bishop and the 
presbyter were the only persona allowed to cele- 
brate the Eucharist (see art. Laity, § 5 (a)). 

The Council of Kicsea enacted that bishops were 
not to be translated from one see to another (can. 
16 j A. D. 325). But this rule was almost immediately 
disregarded (see Athanasius, Apol. c. Arian. 26). 
The Hicene Council applied it also to presbyters 
and deacons. 

(6) Presbyters.--ln early Christian literature the 
presbyters are frequently recognized as the coun- 
cillors of the bishop. Ignatius, who says that the 
presbyteiw is attuned to the bishop as strings to 
a lyre {Eph, 4), bids the people submit to the 
bishop and presbyters [Eph, 2, 20, TralL 13), and 
do nothing without them {Magn. 7, Trail, 2f., 7); 
he speaks of ‘the bishop presiding {irpoKad'nfiivov) 
after the likeness of God, and the presbyters after 
thelikeness of the council (ffvi/eSplou) of the apostles’ 
{Magn, 6) ; in Smym. 8, the bishop is compared to 
our Lord, and the presbyters to the apostles (of. 
Motgn, 13 : ‘ with your revered bishop and with 
the fitly- wreathed spiritual circlet of your presby- 
tery, and with the deacons who walk after God’). 
In the same way, more than a century later, 
Cyprian says (Ep. xiv. [v.] 4, ‘To the presbyters 
and deacons’) that he had determined from the 
beginning of his episcopate to do nothing without 
the advice [consiUum) of the presbyters, and the 
concurring feeling {co'menms j see art. LAITY, § 8) 
of the people, The presbyters are here recognized 
as councillors of the bishop in a higher sense than 
the laity. This is not quite the same position as 
in Bp. xxxviii. (xxxiij I (‘To the presbyters, 
deacons, and people’), where Cyprian speaks of 
oomulting them all before he ordained clergy. 
This is the equivalent of the more modem Si guis 
or public intimation of a proposed ordinaUon. 
Origen likewise compares the ‘councillors’ and 
‘rulers’ of the Church with those of the city, 
clearly meaning the presbyters and the bi^op (c. 
Ceh, lii. 80), A similar state of things is seen in 
the OUkr Didme, (ii, 28, 3rd cent. ; BWk, i. 108), 
where it is said that the presbyters are * honoured 
M apostles and councillors of the bishop, and the 
crown of the Church, for they are the council and 
curia of the Church.’ The derived Apost. Const, 
(ii. 28) use nearly the same language. 

It is for this reason that the bishop had his 
throne in the church with the presbyters sitting 


round him on either side. Thus in the Apost, Oh. 
Ord. (G. A.D. 300 ; for the Syriac text and tr. see 
JThSt iii. [1901] 59} the presbyters are appointed 
by the bishop, and sit on either side of him, those 
on the right being the regulators of the service of 
the altar, those on the left the regulators of the 
people; and the presbyters are ‘sharers in the 
mysteries ’ with the ‘ shepherd ’ (the bishop ; see 
above, § 2). In the Older Didasc. (li. 67 ; Eunk, i. 
158), the Apost, Const, (ii. 57), and the Test, of 
our Lord (i. 19) the same arrangement is found. 
In the last-mentioned manual the more exalted 
and honoured presbyters, who ‘labour in the 
word,’ sit on the right, and ‘ those of middle age ’ 
{i,e, the younger ones ; see above, § 2 (5) for the 
association of the presbyterate and old age) sit 
on the left. For an ambiguity as to the position 
of the bishop and presbyfcers when ministering at 
fclie altar, see Maclean, Ancient Church Ordersy 
p. 37. 

The presbyters were charged with celebrating 
the Eucharist, at least when the bishop was absent 
(see above), and with pastoral duties to the flock. 
In the 4th cent, the Apost, Const, thus sum up 
the functions of bishops and presbyters (viii. 28) : 

‘The bishop blesses, hut does not receive the blessing ; he 
lays on hands (xeipo0eret), ordains (vetporovet),! offers (the 
Buchanst), receives a blessing from bishops, but not at all from 
presbyters ; the bishop exercises discipline {KoSaipsT) over every 
cleric who deserves discipline, except over a bishop, for alone 
he cannot (do this). The presbyter blesses, but does not receive 
the blessing except from a bishop or fellow-presbyter, and so 
he gives it to a fellow-presbyter ; he lays on hands but does not 
ordain ; he does not exercise discipline, but he separates those 
inferior to him,' etc. 

An interesting feature is that the presbyter is 
allowed to confirm, for this seems here to be the 
meaning of xapoBereiPy^ blessing and ordaining 
being mentioned as different actions. Ordinarily 
the presbyter baptized, and brought the neophyte 
to the bishop for confirmation ; this is the regtuar 
practice in the Church Orders and was the earlier 
custom in both East and West. In the East the 
presbyter has for many centuries confirmed, both 
in the Orthodox and in the Separated communions, 
but he uses chrism consecrated by the bishop. 
The same thing is also found in the West, but only 
in exceptional cases. Innocent i. in his Epistle to 
Decentius {§ 3; A.D. 416) shows that Western 
presbyters had the power by custom, though he 
did not approve of their exercising it. The Council 
of Orange {A.l>. 441) says (can. 1, 2) that in the 
absence of a bishop a presbyter may receive penitent 
heretics, marking them with the chrism and bene- 
diction, i,e, (apparently) confirming them. Still 
earlier the first Oounoil of Toledo (A,D. 400) shows 
the same thing by implication. It forbids (can. 20) 
a presbyter to consecrate the chrism, and allows 
only a bishop to do so, hut says that deacons or 
suhdeacons shall fetch the chrism from the bishop 
before Easter. The Council of Carthage, A.D. 390 
(can. 3), also forbids presbyters to consecrate the 
chrism. This implies a regular practice of con- 
firming by presbyters (for further references 
see Duchesne, Christian^ Worship y p. 338, n.). For 
Egypt we have the evidence of the writer known 
as Ambrosiaater {in Eph. iv. 12), who says that in 
that country the presbyter ‘signs’ {eonsignat) if 
the bishop be not present ; and we read the same 
in Qucest. Vet. et Eov. Test, § 101, printed as an 
Appendix to vol. iii. of the Benedictine ed. of 
Augustine (another reading there has ‘ consecrate,’ 
i. e. consecrate the Eucharist). Lightf oot ( ‘ Disserta- 

1 One good MS reads : ‘ ordajUis, does not lay on hands.* 

3 It has, however, been interpreted of the absolution of peni- 
tents. 0. H. Turner (JThSt xvi. [19151 61), who adopts the 
alternative reading, intfarprets this ‘ laying on of hands * of the 
oustom of the pre^yters laying on hiWids at the ordination of a 
presbyter. Agamst this, however, is the fact that in the Apost. 
Oonst. that custom is not mentioned, and is perhaps negatived 
(see below, 5 8 (n)). 
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tion/ p. 231) makes the surely strange error of sup- 
posing that this ‘ consignatio ’ means * ordination. ^ 
There are traces in our period of a very close 
connexion between presbyter and bishop. Thus 
XI- ^ -.X? rr-* — which in their present 


in the Canons c 


form are perhaps of the 4th cent., but which adhere 
very closely to their 3rd cent, source, we read 
that a bishop and a presbyter are ordained with the 
same prayer except for the name of the office, and 
except that in the case of the presbyter enthroniza- 
tion IS omitted. ‘ The bishop is in all things put on 
an equality with the presbyter, except the name of 
the throne and ordination, for the power of ordina- 
tion is not given to him,* i.e, to the presbyter (can. 
iv. ; ed. H. Achelis, Leipzig, 1891, §§ 30--32). So in 
the Egyptian Church Order (§ 32) there is only one 
ordination prayer for bishop and presbyter. The 
later Church Orders have separate prayers. 

A bishop is still called a * presbyter * in the 2nd and 
later centuries (see, 6.^., Iren. n(Rr, in. ii. 2, ^suc- 
cessions of presbyters,* which in iii. 2 he explains 
as ‘ successions of bishops *). In his letter to Victor 
Irenseus speaks of *the presbyters before Soter 
who presided over the Church which thou rulest* 
(Eus. HE V. 24). Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria 
(c. A.D. 258), speaks of ‘my fellow-presbyter 
Maximus* (Eus. vii. 11). Eor Clement of Alex- 
andria see above, § i (6), and for Eirmilian see 
below, § 8 («). 

(c) Deacons, — This was a numerous and import- 
ant order in all the early ages. The deacon*s func- 
tions are summarized by the author of the Apost. 
Const, (viii. 28), by saying that he does not bless 
or baptize or offer [the Eucharist], but that, when 
a bishop or presbyter has offered, he gives [the 
sacrament] to the people, not as a priest (iweiJs) but 
as one who ministers to the priests. He is described 
in the oldest as well as in the later liturgies as 
assisting at the Eucharist, and especially as^ say- 
ing the short exhortations and the eotene, or litany 
(see, e.g,i the liturgies in the Test, of our Lord and 
in the Ayost, Const, viii.) ; he keeps order in service 
time {Test, i. 34; Older Didasc. ii. 67, etc.); he 
assists at baptism in all the Church Orders which 
describe the rite ; in some authorities he is allowed 
to baptize in the absence of bishop and presbyter 
(see art. Laity, § 5 ) ; he often reads the liturgical 
gospel at the Eucharist (Sozomen, HE vii. 19 ; 
Test, i. 27), as at this day in the West ; he admin- 
isters the eucharistic gifts in Justin Martyr {Apol, 
i. 66), and often in the Church Orders (for details 
see J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, Test, of out Lord, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 223; for Apost. Const, seeabove); 
he has many pastoral duties, such as visiting the 
sick {Test. i. 34, Apost, Const, ii, 32, 44, iii. 19, Egyp, 
Ch, Ord, 33), entertaining strangers {Test, i 34), 
arranging for burials^ {ib, and Eus. HE vii, 11). 
The deacon also attends to the eucharistic offerings 

1 The present writer C 5 an find no good instance of ‘ conslgnare * 
or its Greek equivalent or their subsbanISves, being 

applied to ordination. The Greek (r<^pav^s and its Oriental 
equivalents usually refer to baptism or confirmation, w both, or 
to the sign of the cross ; by analogy TertuUmn {adv. vaUnt. 1) 
uses ‘conaignare’ of admission to the Eleusiman mysteries 
(see also Lightfoot, Apost. Jp'nt?W 8 ,pt. i, ‘ Clement,’ ii, ^ 6 , n, ; 
Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 109). In the Verona 
Latin Fragments (ed. Hauler, p. 110) * oonsignare ' is used in 
contradistinction to ordination, for the part played by the 
presbyters at a presbyter’s ordination (see below, § 8 (a)>: ‘The 
presbyter at the ordination {ordtnatigne) of a presbyter signs 
(consignat) when the bishop ordains (episcopo ordinanUy 
bucange {QlossaHum Medit» et Infirm Latinitatis^ ?ans, 1840- 
60, Niort, 1888-87) ^ves no instance of cormgnaUo meaning 
‘ ordination,’ though he gives instances of its meaning ‘oonfinm- 
tion.’ Suicer {Thesaurus, 8199)gives one instant^ from pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita (J&CcZ. aier. v, p. S12 iiL 509J) of 
«ripovfvmeamng * ordination,’ but this instance is very doub™. 

a It has been suggested that "the young men’ of Ac S®*!” 
(note the defihite armde) wbobuned Ananias and Sapphi^were 
prototypes of the deacons in this respect. Eor the copia^, or 
' grave-diggers * (mentioned by EpiphantoS, Fcop, Ma, 21), and 
the pa/rabolani (visitors of the sick) see J. Wordsworth, Mvn- 
istry of Grace^, p. 196 f. 


and is of tea the almoner of the Church {Older 
Didasc, ii. 57 ; Apost, Const, iii. 19). In some 
authorities the bishop and presbyters exercise the 
discipline of the laity through the deacons {Test. 
i. 36 1. ; Apost, Const, ii. 16 ; Mthiopic Didasc, § 4). 
As time went on, deacons pressed their claims and 
relegated several of their lesser functions to the 
minor orders. We find several writers repressmg 
deacons for this reason — e,g,, Cyprian {Ep, iix. 
[Ixiv.] 13, ‘ad Bogatianum *), the Council of Arles 
(can. 15 ; A.D. 314), which says that many deacons 
attempted to celebrate the Eucharist, that of 
Nicsea (can. 18; A-D, 325), and almost all the 
Church Orders, the Test, of our Lord being a soli- 
tary exception, for in that manual the position 
both of deacons and of ‘widows who preside* is 
greatly extolled. 

{d) Humber of the Cornelius, bishop of 

Borne, writing to Fabian or Fabius, bishop of 
Antioch, A.D. 261 (the letter is given by Eus. HE 
vi. 43), enumerates the various orders and classes 
at Borne as follows ; one bishop (about this he is 
emphatic), 46 {var, led, 36) presbyters, 7 deacons, 

7 auhdeacons, 42 acolytes, 62 exorcists, readers, 
and doorkeepers, and more than 1600 widows and 
persons in distress (for the minor orders see below, 

§ 6), But iu unimportant places the clergy were 
much fewer. In the Apost, Ch, Ord. (c. A.D. 300) 
there were ; one bishop, 3 presbyters, 3 deacons (so 
the Syriac), one (?) reader, 3 widows. In the Test, 
of our Lord (c. A.D. 360?) we have (i. 34), besides 
the bishop, 12 presbyters, 7 deacons, 14 subdeacons, 
13 ‘widows who preside* (the Greek original no 
doubt had TrpoKaBip.evai), Seven was a very ordinal^ 
number fox the deacons, because of the Seven in 
Ac 6. Sozomen says {EE vii. 19) that even in his 
day (6th cent.) there were only 7 deacons in Borne, 
though ‘ in other Churches the number of deacons 
is a matter of indifference.’ The Council of Neo- 
Csesarea, appealing to Acts, says that even in the 
largest towns there are not to he more than 7 
deacons (can. 16 ; c, A.D. 314, or perhaps a little 
later). The number twelve for the presbyters in 
the Test, of our Lord may he dne to the comparison 
of their order to the apostles. Eutychius (10th 
cent.) describes Alexandria in old days as having 
had twelve presbyters ; but his evidence is quite 
untrustworthy (see below, § 8 {d)), 

{e) Age of ordination,--^A\, Neo-Csesarea it was 
enacted (can. 11) that no one was to be ordained 
presbyter before he was thirty years of age, because 
our Lord then began to teach. This became the 
general rule for many centuries. There was no 
simitar rule about bishops, but the 2nd cam of 
Nicsea says that no novice in the faith is to be 
ordained presbyter or bishop. The minimum age 
for deacons seems to have been twenty-five. The 
Council of Hippo (A.D. 393) says that no one is to 
be ordained at all under that age (can. 1) j but this 
rule can hardly have applied to the minor orders, 
for the same Councii (c^ 18) speaks of readers 
who are appointed as qidte young hoys. So Cyp- 
rian {Ep, xxxviii. [xxxii] 1) and Socrates {HE 
viL 41) speak of very young readers. The Qalli- 
can Statutes (c. A,D. 600; see below, § 6 (c)) say that 
a bishop must be of the ‘ prescribed age,* but does 
not say what that is (§ 1)- 
It may be oonvendeat to mote ]b®ro some later rules as to age 
of ordination. The Maroaite rule is that a presbyter must be 
over 80, for the reason stated above (H. Dsnzingery Kftws Orient', 
alium, Wurzburg, 1808-64, U 14% and a deacon must be over 21 
(ih. p, 128). The East Syrism or ISeatorian SunhMhUSy or ‘ ^ok 
of Oanonliaw* (vt Iv. 2 ; Maclean and W. H. Browne, Catholicm 
of the Fast, London, 1892, p. 201), says that readers must not be 
ordained till past boyhood, sutboeacona when nearly grown up, 
deacons a lit$e later, presbyters about 18, though <it adds) the 
apolent age was 80, xhe AngHean minimum age tor deacons is 
28, for presbyters 14, for WdiopaSO, and this is the usual Western 
custom ; some relaxation of the rule has rarely been made m the 
case of deacons. 

5. Development of the supervisory offices.-— (a) 
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Metropolitans . — The name is first found in the 4th 
cent., before which there is no certain trace of pro- 
vincial organization, the ‘eparchjr’ in the Apost, 
Gh. Ord. being apparently the civil province. At 
Nicaea metropolitans are mentioned hy that name 
(can. 4, 6), and the word 'eparchy ’is apparently 
used of an ecclesiastical province, though, as the 
civil and ecclesiastical provinces normally coincided, 
this is not quite certain. At the Council of Antioch 
in Encceniis (A.D. 341) metropolitans are recognized 
in effect, though the name is not given to them 
(can. 9, 19) ; ' the bishop presiding in the metro- 
polis ’ {ue. in the civil capital) is the phrase used, 
and the corresponding verb is employed in can. 19. 
The word 'metropolitan ’ is used at JLaodicea (can. 
12; c. A.D. 380). On the other hand, there is no 
mention of a metropolitan in the Church Orders, 
and this is a cogent argument against their being 
dated later than the 4th cent., and fox their not 
being assigned to any of the great centres like 
Alexandria or Antioch. In these manuals the 
neighbouring bishops come together for the election 
of a bishop, and the whole assembly of bishops, 
clergy, and laii^ elect, just as they do in Cyprian 
(Sp. Ixvii. 5, ' To the clergy and ^ople in Spain ^ ; 
hut there is no metropolitan. There is perhaps 
just a faint trace of a primacy in Apost. Const. 
vUi. 4, which speaks of ' one of the first bishops ’ 
saying the ordination prayer of a bishop ; and so in 
the AraUo Didaso. (c. a,d. 400 1 j § 36, ' the first 
bishop among them % But this is all. A rather 
stronger trace is to be seen in the Apost, Canons 
(can. 35 [also numbered 34 or 33] ; c. A.!). 400). 
After the 4th cent, metropolitans became practi- 
cally universal. 

Although there was no regular organization of 
provinces before the 4 th cent. , yet bishops of certain 
important cities, like Borne, Carthage, Alexandria, 
Antioch, wielded great influence over the neigh- 
bouring bishops, we see this in the case of Cyp- 
rian. At Nicfiea the authority of the bishops of 
Alexandria and Borne is spoken of as an ancient 
custom, and no one is made bishop without the 
metropolitan (can. 6). Alexandria is to have, as 
before, authority over Egypt, Libya, and Pent- 
apolis, i,e. over more than one civil province [ih.). 
The growth of this influence was promoted by the 
boldSig of synods, when external circnmsfcances 
permitted. Synods would ordinarily be held in 
the ' metropolis’ (chief town) of the civil province 
or eparchy, and the, bishop of that city wonld 
naturally preside. So the civil metropolis tended 
to become the ecclesiastical metropolis* But this 
was not always the case with synods. At that of 
the bishops of Pontus held to consider the Paschal 
question, Palmas as the oldest [bishop] presided 
(Bus. HE V. 23), Palmas was bishop of Amastris 
(iv. 23). At the end of the 4th cent, the Council 
of Hippo decreed that a bishtm of a principal see 
(prima sedes) was not to be called * pmceps sacex- 
aotum ’ or ' summus saeerdos,’ but simply ' primrn 
sedis episoopus ’ (can. 26). Thus the name * metro- 
polis’ was apparently not in use in the province 
' Africa’ ; and Hefele thinks that, except at Garth- 
age, the metropoliton rights went to the oldest 
bishop of the province, and that the same thing 
held good in Spain before Constantine’s time (ffist. 
ofiht CowicWi Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, i 162). 

In spite of Ms position at Carthage, Cyprian 
affirms that all bishops are equal. Thus m de 
Vnitatey 6, he says that the episcopate is one and 
that all bishops are full partners in it with joint 
and several responsibility ; for this is the meaning 
of his phrase 'cuius a singulis in solidum pars 
tenetnr. So in JEjp. lv. (li.) 21, ^ad Antonianum,’ 
he says that eveiy bishop disposes and directs his 
own acts, and will have to give an account of his 
purposes to the Lord. Of. also Epp. Ivii (liii.) 6, 


lix. (liv.) 14, both to Cornelius ; Cyprian says that 
appeals are not to he carried outside the province 
in which the cause began. 

The custom of giving the pallium to metro- 
politans hardly falls within the limits of this 
article (see EGA ii. 1174). 

(d) The name ‘ patriarch ’ was prob- 

ably borrowed from the Jews. In the LXX of 
1 Ch 27^2 it is used for the head of a tribe, and in 
24^1 and some MSS of 9^ for the head of a 
Trarptd, or subdivision of a tribe. In the NT it is 
used of David (Ac 2^®), the sons of Jacob (7®^'), and 
Abraham (He 7^). In 4 Mac 7^^ 16^^ (ed. W. B. 
Churton, tfncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures^ 
London, 1884) it is used of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and others. In the early centuries of our era a 
Jewish ‘patriarch,’ or representative of the nation, 
is several times mentioned— by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem {Cat. xii. 17 ; A.d. 348), who speaks of the 
Jews’ 'recent measures relative to their patriarchs 
as they now call them.’ The Emperor Hadrian 
(A.D. 134?) refers to the Jewish patriarch in his 
letter to the consul Servianus about religion in 
Alexandria (see Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 225). 
Hadrian visited Egypt A.D, 130. In Christian 
literature we find the term first applied to Christ- 
ians non-officially. Basil seems to use it as 
equivalent to ‘bishop’ when he says {Ep. clxix. 

‘ ad Greg.*) that the deacon Glycerins assumed the 
style and title of patriarch. An example in 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Funeral Oration orb Meletius^ 
bishop of Antioch (f A.3). 381), when he exclaims 
' Behold these your patriarchs,’ is perhaps purely 
oratorical; he is referring to the bishops who 
attended the second Ecumenical Council at Con- 
stantinople. Gregory of Nazianzus explicitly uses 
the term of senior bishops {Orat. xlii. 23); ‘aged 
bishops or, to speak more accurately, patriarchs.’ 
But it came to be used of the bishops of Borne, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, though not by canons of councils till long 
after our period — ^not before the 9th cent. ; the 
whole subject is treated in detail by Hatch in 
EGA ii. 1573 (art. ‘Patriarch’). The growth of 
the authority of these sees is shown by the 6th 
can. of Nicaea, and the 28th of Chalcedon; the 
latter was rejected hy the bishop of Borne. The 
ultimate result was the joining together of several 
provinces or eparchies, each of which was governed 
by its own metropolitan, under a single patriarch, 
whose jurisdiction was somewhat loosely defined, 
just in the same way as in civil affairs several 
'eparchies’ were grouped together into one dicecesis, 
which was a very different thing from our ' diocese.’ 

(c) Archhishop$.Sihi& term, which in the West 
became the customary title of metropolitans, was 
not so used in the East. It was a title of honour 
conferred on bishops of some of the greatest sees, 
though its application was not always uniform. 
In the 4th cent, Epiphaniua uses the term {Beer. 
Ixix. 3) of Meletius, bishop of the Thebais, and 
(Ixviii. 1) of the bishop of Alexandria. At Chal- 
cedon (A.3>. 451) it is applied to the bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Borne (can. 28, 
30 ; the last is not considered to be a canon proper ; 
see Hefele, iii, 422). 

{d) C%or«jpi5c^i.— -These ‘country-bishops’ were 
assistants to the diocesan bishops for the work 
of the rural districts. In the Greek-speaking 
Churches and in the West they were, at least 
normally, bishops — such is the trend of the evi- 
dence, though Morinus denies it — but in the Syriac- 
speaking Churches, at a later date, they were often 
confused with the Tcpiodevral, or ‘visitors,’ and 
were presbyters. They somewhat resembled the 
assistant (‘sufka^n’) and coadjutor bishops of 
the present day, in that they worked under the 
direction of the diocesan bishop, though their 
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functions were not entirely tlie same. They are 
first mentioned at Ancyra (can. 13 [see below, 

§ 8 (6)]; A.D. 314), Neo-Csesarea (can, 14; A.D. 314 
or a little later), Nicsea (can. 8 ; A.D. 325). From 
the 10th can. of the Council of Antioch in JSncce- 
mis (A.D. 341) we may perhaps gather that not all 
chorepiscopi were bishops, for it uses the expres- 
sion ‘even if they have received consecration as 
bishops.’ They are also mentioned by Athanasius 
(ApoL c. Arian, 85), Basil {Ep, xxiv. etc.), and 
other 4th cent, writers. But they are not referred 
to in the Church Orders, and it is probable that 
they were to be found only in the Dusy centres, 
from which, as we have seen above (a), these 
manuals did not come. In the Edessene Canons^ 
Le, the Syriac Teaching of the Apostles (see Ante- 
Nic, Chr. Lib,, ‘Syriac Documents,’ p. 421), a 
‘ruler’ is to be appointed as head over the village 
presbyters; and these ‘rulers’ must have been 
itinerant visitors, for a reference is made to Samuel 
also making visits from place to place and ruling 
(can. 24; c. A.D. 350). The Council of Sardica in 
Illyricum (c. A.D. 347, or earlier) does not appear 
to recognize the existence of chorepiscopi. The 
6th can. says that a bishop is not to be ordained 
in a village or small town for which one presbyter 
suffices, for it is not necessary there that a bishop 
should be made, lest the name of a bishop and his 
authority become cheap (the authenticity of these 
canons is disputed). 

Among the functions of the chorepisoopus were 
the appointment and ordination of minor orders, 
but not as a rule of deacons and presbyters. To 
ordain these he must have the explicit consent of 
the diocesan bishop who had ^pointed him 
(Antioch in Enmmis, can, 10). He could also 
confirm ; see the 3rd can. of the Council of Biez or 
Helium in Provence (Hefele, iii. 157 ; A.B. 439). 
Schismatic bishops when reconciled were some- 
times made chorepiscopi, as there could not be 
more than one diocesan bish^ in each see (Hicsea, 
can. 8 ; Socrates, HE i. 9 ; Biez, can. 3), Light- 
foot (‘Dissertation,’ p. 233, n.) looks upon ohorepi- 
scopi as a survival of the ‘presbyter-bishops ’ which 
his theory of the origin of the diocesan episcopate 
postulates (see below, § lo) ; but there is absolutely 
no evidence for this survival, and indeed it is very 
unlikely that chorepiscopi existed before the 4th 
century. 

An attempt was made towards the end of that 
century to abolish the office. The Council of 
Laodicea (can. 67 ; o. A.D, 380) forbids their ap- 
pointment for the future, and says that there are 
to be only periodeutse (apparently presbyters), while 
chorepiscopi who had already been appointed were 
to act only with the consent of the diocesan bishop 
(this points to a certaipi self-assertiveness on the 
part of the chorepiscopi). But this canon did not 
put an end to the office. Chorepiscopi are found 
frequently in the Far Fast (see Jbelow), and were 
revived in the West for a time (Hefele, i. 18). 
There were some of this order present at the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, but not at that of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 461. 

In the East Syrian SunkddhUs (vi, 1) there are 
three orders of the ministry, each with three sub- 
divisions. In the second order (the presbyterate), 
chorepiscopi or periodeutae (both these names 
are transliterated into Syriac) form the first sub- 
division, and seem to be identical. Their duties 
were to visit the villages and monasteries as repre- 
sentatives of thebishop (Maolean-Brownei Ocstholicos 
of the East, p. 182), They were not specially 
ordained, for the Sunh&dhus Says that pmhops 
* ordain all readers, subdeacons, deacons, and pres- 
byters, give a blessing to periodeutae, and say a 
prayer over archdeacons’ {io,), 

(e) —Neither the name nor the 


office of an archdeacon is found before the end of 
the 4th century. The name is found in the Pil- 
grimage of ‘Silvia’ Etheria^), which has usually 
been assigned to that date, though some place it 
later ; but even there it is not the naine of a dis- 
tinct office. Neither the name nor the distinct 
office is found in the Church Orders, though in the 
Test, of our Lord the principal deacon has certain 
duties assigned to him. Some writers at the end 
of, or later than, the 4th cent, give to certain 
famous deacons the name ‘archdeacon,’ as when 
Augustine calls Laurence by that title {Serm, de 
diversis, cxi. [ed. Ben. ccci.j 8) ; so Theodoret [HE 
i. 25) calls Athanasius the ‘ leader of the chorus of 
deacons, though a young man.’ There is no arch- 
deacon in Cornelius’s list of Roman officials (above, 

§ 4 (c?)). Jerome [Ep. cxlvi,, ‘ad Evangelum’) 
mentions archdeacons as an order, and after his 
time they were common in both East and West. 
In the Ordo Eomanus Primus the archdeacon plays 
a very important part in the euoharistic liturgy at 
Rome [e.g., §§ 18, 20, ed. E. C-. C. F. Atchley, 
London, 1905). But this work is probably of the 
8th cent., though founded on a similar document 
of the 6th (Atchley, p. 7). The archdeacon was 
at first a deacon, and in some cases the senior 
deacon succeeded automatically to the office ; but 
Sozomen {HE viii. 9) speaks of (5hrysostom appoint- 
ing Sarapion as archdeacon, and therefore he could 
not have succeeded automatically. There was 
only one in each diocese in the time of Jerome (2oc. 
dt,). For the later development of this office see 
DCA 1 136. 

In the East Syrian Church the archidiaconate is 
the middle subdivision of the second order, i,e, of 
the presbyterate (see above). The office is still 
used in tnat Church as an honorary one, and an 
influential presbvter is appointed ‘ arkan,* or arch- 
deacon, In the West the office is in frequent use, 
and in most Western countries each bishop has at 
least one archdeacon, called the ‘eye of the pishop.’ 
The archdeacon is a senior preshjrter, deputed to 
relieve the bishop of some of nia minor functions. 

6. Development of the lesser offices.— At an 
early date we find the existence of some orders of 
the ministry lower than those of bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons. We read at various times 
of subdeacons, readers, singers, interpreters, door- 
keepers, acolytes, exorciste. There was also a 
ministry of women — widows, presbyteresses, 
deaconesses. It must he noted, however, that 
some of these offices were not always and in all 
places reckoned as orders; e.g.^ exorcists were 
long considered to exercise a charismatic ministry, 
and were reckoned as being outside the ordinary 
roll of the clergy. 

(a) Headers X^vojyvOxnai, This is prob- 

ably the oldest of the minor orders. In Justin 
Martyr’s description of the Eucharist [ApoL i. 67 j 
c. A.D. 150) the reader of the lections plays au 
important part, though Justin may not mean tlaat 
he was of a separate order in the ministry. In 
the Apost, Ch, Ord, (§ 19 ; c. A.D. 300) he comes 
before the deacon, and Hamack thinks (Sowces 
of the Apost Canons, Eng. tr., London, 1895, p. 
71 f.) that his office was at first a charismatic one, 
and that he was not ori^afiy included among the 
clergy. Stress is laid m the manual just named 
on the necessity of the r^er being learned. He 
must be ‘ able {o iustruot’ or ‘narrate’ iSiifpiTtKds), 
and he ‘fills th6 place of an evangelist.’ This 
quaMcaMon is not always insisted on in the case 
of a bishop ; this Church Order says {§ 16) that, if 
a bishop does not know letters, at least he is to be 
meek* The Test of our Lord also insists that 
the reader must be learned, and have had much 
experience (i. 46). Probably he had, at first, the 
duty of expounding what he read ; but, when he 
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was limited to the mere reading of the lections, 42 at Rome in the 3rd century. As there were 14 
his position fell, as it did at Rome in the middle regions in that city, there would be one deacon 
of the 3rd century (see above, § 4 (d), where the or subdeacon and three acolytes for each region 
readers are classed with the exorcists and door- (Harnack, Sources of the A'post. Can.^ p, 95). An 
keepers, below the acolytes). In the other Church acolyte was sent by Cornelius as a messenger 
Orders the reader comes, sometimes before, and (Cyprian, Ep, xlix. [xlv.]^3). 
sometimes after, the suhdeacon. In Sarapion’s {a) Singers (^^dXrat, cantores, 

Sacramentary (§ 25; c, A.D, 350) the minor orders psaltce, etc.).— In theeadier Church Orders singers 
are * subdeacons, readers, and interpreters.’ There are mentioned, but not as a separate order. They 
are indications in some of the authorities that had, however, already become such in the Apost. 
readers were not numerous. The Older Didaso. Const, (iii. 11, vi. 17 ; c. A.B. 375), at Laodicea 
and the Apost. Const (ii. 28 ; Runk, i 108 f. ) sug- (can. 23), in the Apost Canons (can, 43 [42], 69 
gest that it is probable that a church may not [68] ; c. A,D. 400), and in the Arabic translation of 
have a reader at all ; and in several Church Orders the Test, of our Lord (i 45), which adds a chapter 
there is an indirect indication that there was only to that manual about their appointment, and re- 
one in each place (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders ^ duces the lesser orders in the Test, (see above, § 4) 
pp. 14 f., 87). Readers come below deacons in to ‘ four subdeacons and readers, three widows and 
Tertnllian {de Prcescr, 41). They are frequently singers’ ; the date of this Arabic translation is un- 
mentioned in Cyprian ; and they often had the im- known. Singers are a separate order also in the 
portant duty of reading the liturgical gospel at Gallicom Statutes (can. 10). 

the Eucharist: this they did from a desk, or ambo (e) Interpreters {ipfx'Qvehj ip/iojveuraf, interpretes), 
{Mp. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 4, ‘About Celerinus’). In — These are not mentioned in the Church Orders, 
the Diocletian persecution they had the custody They naturally are found only in bilingual coun- 
of the Scriptures (J. Wordsworth, Ministry of tries. Eusebius mentions them in Palestine (ilfar^. 
Grace^ p. 189). Palest,, longer version, § 1, tr. A. C. McCjiffert, 

(5) Subdeacons {birodidKoyot, bTTjpirai, subdiaconiy p. 342 [Aic. and Post-Nic, Fathers'^ ; he says that 
ministri), — These officials, whose chief duty was Procopius was a reader, interpreter, and exorcist, 
to assist the deacons at the Eucharist and in their Sarapion (§ 25) mentions them in Egypt, Epiphanius 
other functions, are mentioned in the 3rd cent, by {Exp, Fid, 21) in Syria and Palestine. In the 
Cornelius at Rome (above, § 4 ; he speaks of seven) Pilgrimage of ‘ Silvkr CEtheria^) we read (vii. 6) 
and Cyprian in Africa [Ep, xxxiv. [xxvii.] 3, ‘ To that at Jerusalem some spoke Greek only, and 
the presbyters and deacons’ : he speaks of two some Syriac only, and that, as the bishop, though 
subdeacons by name and a certain acolyte), and in he knew Syriac, yet spoke only in Greek, a pres- 
the Older Didasc, (E. Hauler, Verona Latin Frag- hyter stood by to translate the bishop’s Greek into 
mentSy Leipzig, 1900, p. 40 j Funk, i. 116 ; see Syriac. For 1 Co 14^® see above, § i (e). 
below). In the 4th cent, we find them in Spain (/) Doorkeepers {wXwpol, ostiarii). — ^These are 
at Elvira (can. 30 ; c, A.n. 305 ; no other minor mentioned in Cornelius’s list, and in the Apost, 
order is mentioned in these canons), in Egypt in Const, (ii. 67, iii. 11), and the EtMopic Didasc. 
Sarapion^s Sacramentary (§ 26), in the Church (§ 10), but not in the other Church Orders, which 
Orders (but not in the Apost, Oh. Ord.), at Neo- retain (as indeed do also the Apost. Const., rather 
Csesarea in C/appadocia^ (can. 10 ; A.D. 314 or later), inconsistently) the old direction that deacons are 
at Antioch in Encmiis (can, 10; A.D. 341), at to guard the doors. For the devolution of the 
Laodicea (can.^ 20-22, 26 ; c. A.D. 380), and in deacon’s functions see above, § 4 (c). 

Athanasius {Hist. Arian. ad Monachos, 60 ; A.D. (o) Exorcists [i^opKiaraL in the NT, Josephus, 
358). At Neo-Csesarea and Laodicea, and in and elsewhere, hut iropKiffrcLl in Apost. Const, viii. 
Apost Const, iii. 11, and elsewhere the suhdeacon 26, and Epiphanius, Eocp. Fid. 21, exorcistce), — 
is called inrriffrrjs, or ‘minister.’ The existence of Jewish exorcists are mentioned in Lk 11^® (where 
subdeacons in the East before the 4th cent, has ‘your sons’ can hardly mean the disciples, hut 
been disputed, and it has been thought that the must be the Jews], Ac 19^®, and Jos. Ant. vili. ii 6 
passage in the where they are mentioned (he is speaking of the time of Solomon). Christ- 

is an interpolation ; yet it occurs both in the Latin lan exorcists axe mentioned by Cornelius, as 
and hi the Syrian veisions. Eusebius (HE? viii. 6) above, and by FirmUian, who in his letter to 
makes their existence in moat parts of the East Cyprian speaks of exorcists in Cappadocia twenty- 
during the Diocletian persecution uncertain. He two years before his time (Cyprian, Ep. Ixxv. 
says that a royal edict directed that the presidents [Ixxiv.] 10). But the Christian exorcizing of 
{Tpoecrrih-es) of the Church everywhere should be demons is mentioned by Justin {Dial. 85, Apot 
imprisoned, and that the prisons were filled with ii. 6), Tertullian {de Idol. 11, de Prcescr. 41), 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, readers, and exor- Origen (c. Gels, vii. 4). On the other hand, candi- 
cists ; he omits any mention of subdeacons here, dates for baptism were exorcized by the bishop 
In the (7c6?^on5 (can. xxi. [ed. Achelis, before Easter (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 

§ 217]) they are mentioned together with pres- p, 97 ; T. Thompson, Offices of Baptism and Con- 
bytera and readers, in a passage where deacons f/rmation, Cambridge, 1914, p. 28). The Council of 
are omitted; but this m^ he due to the present Laodicea (can. 26) says that no one may exorcize 
(4th cent. ?) form of the Canons ; the omission of in churches or houses unless authorized by the 
deacons may be a mere clerical error. ^ , bishop. The office of an exorcist was at first en- 

M Acolytes, or collets (dKdXovSoc, acolythi, acoUti), tirely charismatic, and he was not originally one 
— ^These are first mentioned by Cornelius (above, of the clergy (see below, § 8 (jgf)). We can well 
§ 4), and by Cyprian {loc. (nt). They are also understand that unrestrained exorcism became an 
mentioned ha the Callican Statutes (as J. Words- abuse, and that exorcists needed stringent regula- 
worth has conveniently named them iMmUtry of tions. 

Grace, p, 68]} or Statuta Ecclestce antiqua, a coilee- (h) Ministry of women, — It is not very easy to 
tion of cfijipua whi^ used to he ascribed to tfie distinguish between the ‘widows’ who were on 
^-called Fourth Council of Carthage’ (can. 6; the Church roll fox relief and those who were, in 
Hefele, u. 410 ; their real date is c. A.D. 600). some sort, in the ministry. The widows in Ac 6^ 
Acolytes assisted at the Eucharist, and performed come under the former category ; those of 1 Ti 
various minor functions in the services. They 6^“^® perhaps under both, for v.^f®* seem to imply 
are found only in the West, where they became ministering. A deaconess, Phoebe, is mentioned 
very numerous. Cornelius says that there were in Ro I6\ though Hort {Christian Ecclesia, p. 208) 
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thinks that dcdKovos (fern.) is here used in a non- 
technical sense, and merely means that Phoehe 
ministered to the needs or the Church. Many 
think that ‘women’ m 1 Ti 3^^ (7wai/cas without 
article) means deaconesses ; note the qualifications 
for deacons which precede and follow.^ We also 
read of Prisca (Priscilla) joining with Aquila in 
his evangelistic work (Ac IS^^^) ; this was no doubt 
in private teaching, as St. Paul forbids a woman 
to speak in church (1 Co 14®^*-, 1 Ti 2“'*)* In the 
Christian literature after the NT we find frequent 
mention of a ministry by women. In the Apost, 
CL Ord, one of the ‘widows’ is to visit the sick, 
while the other two are to pray and receive 
spiritual revelations (see above, § 3). In the T^st. 
of our Lord the ‘widows who preside’ {irpoKa- 
d'fjfxevai) are an important order ; they are also 
called ‘presbyteresses,’ as corresponding to pres- 
byters, while deaconesses are mentioned as cor- 
responding to deacons; deaconesses carry the 
Eucharist to a sick woman (ii. 20), just as a deacon 
does to a sick man (of. Justin Martyr, Apol, i, 65). 
At Laodicea presbyteresses (Trpea-^&ndes) are identi- 
fied with ‘ those who preside’ (can. 11) ; and their 
appointment for the future seems to be forbidden, 
though the interpretation is not quite clear. In 
eaarly times widows or deaconesses were employed 
especially in the baptism of women. The dea- 
coness is sometimes called ^ didKovos (Ko 16^), bub 
usually ^ dmKdvia-ffa (Nicsea, can. 19 j Amst* Const, 
viii. 19 j Epiphanius, JExp. Fid. 21). Eor further 
details see Maclean, Ancient CMmh Orders, p, 
83 f,; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, ch. v. 

It may be interesting to give here Eplphanius'a list of 
clergy and other classes of Christians in Esc^. Eid. 21, He 
mentions bishops, presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, readers, 
virgins, monks, ascetics, widows, ‘ those who marry honestly,* 
deaconesses (especially for baptism), exorcists, interpreters, 
grave-diggers (or^copwfcB, see above, § 4 (0)), doorkeepers; and 
he adds ‘ koX if iracra. evTafta. 

[i] Promotion. — It is a common, and in the West 
the usual, thing for a deacon and the lower officials 
to he in due course promoted ; but it is doubtful 
if this was often the case in the first three centuiies. 
The ‘ good step ’ {^aBpbv kglK6p ; see § 8 (y)) of 
1 Ti 3^ has been interpreted by Ambrose, Jerome, 
and some moderns, of promotion, thongh this is not 
very probable, and does nob well suit the rest of 
the verse. The only instance of such a course in 
the 1st cent, is perhaps Philip, who in Ac 8 is one 
of the Seven, without authority to lay on hands, 
hut in Ac 21® is called ‘the Evangelist,’ that is 
(probably) one of the ‘ apostolic men^ like Timothy 
and Titus who, though not apostles, yet shared the 
apostolic office (above, § i (a)). But, at any rate 
from the 4th cent., perhaps earlier, promotion from 
the lower to the Mgher offices became common. 
Those of readers and subdeacons are referred to in 
theTeis^. ofottr Zord(i, 44 f.), Apost. Const (viii. 22, 
readers), and are implied hy Basil (Fp. canon, tart. 
ccxvii. 69). Cyprian (Mp. xxxix. [xxxiiL] 5, ‘ To 
the clergy and people *) speaks of promoting readers 
to the presbyterate— this was because Siey had 
been confessors (cf. § 7 below). The promotion of 
deacons is mentioned m the Apost, Gh. Ord, 22 (to 
the episcopate), Apost, Const, viii. 17 f., FtMop. 
Oh, Ord, 24, and probably in the Test. i. 38 ; ex- 
plicitly also in the Codex Canonum Bcclesice 
Africans (can. 31 ; Hefele, ii. 470). Polycarp is 
said by the 4th cent. pseudo-Pionius (see above, 
§ 2 (&)) to have been successively deacon, presbyter, 
and bishop (§§ 11, 17, 23); and the Council of 
Sardica (can. 10, if genuine) says that a bishop must 
have been a reader, deacon, and presbyter, some 
time before becoming bishop. 

7. Honorary offices. — It appears from the 
Church Orders that confessors, i.e. those who had 
been apprehended in the persecutions and had con- 

1 Another interpretation makes these * women * the wives of 
the deacons ; but then we should have expected the article. 


fessed their religion, hut had escaped martyrdom, 
enjoyed an honorary presbyterate. A confessor 
(bfMoKoyTjr'/js) had ‘ the honour of the presbyterate 
by his confession ’ [Fgyp, Ch. Ord. 34 ; Ethiop. Ch. 
Ord. 25 ; Canons of Hippolytus, vi. [ed. Acheiis, 
43-47], Test, of our Lord, i. 39). It is, however, 
enacted in these manuals that, if a confessor is 
wanted for a bishop, he must receive the laying on 
of hands, or ordination. There is no evidence 
that confessors were ever allowed to minister, or 
to celebrate the Eucharist, without ordination. 
Indeed the Canons ofHippolytus {loc. dt.) say that 
a confessor has not got the form of the presoyter- 
ate, but he has obtained its spirit. An honorary 
presbyterate was possible, as there were many pres- 
byters in each place ; but an honorary episcopate 
was not possible, both because there was only one 
bishop in each see and because the bishop had the 
duty of ordaining others, which an unordained 
person could not do. It is noteworthy, and a 
sign of the earlier date of the Church Orders 
above mentioned, that the Apost. Const, (viii. 23 ; 
c. A.D. 375), while giving honour to confessors, yet 
repress their undue claims. This work says that 
a self-asserting confessor is to he cast out ; con- 
fessors are^ not to be ordained unless wanted as 
bishops, priests, or deacons, in which case they 
are to be ordained. It says nothing about the 
honorary presbyterate. 

That confessors were in some cases entitled to 
an honorary office is not the same thing as saying 
that confessors were preferred to others for the 
higher offices of the Church when they became 
vacant. Tertullian {adv. Valent. 4) tells ns that 
Valentinus was indignant, when he expected to 
become a bishop, because another was preferred 
before him by reason of a claim which confessor- 
ship {martyrvwm) had given him. It is not said 
that the confessor who was preferred was made 
bishop without being ordained. Eusebius {ME 
V. 28), quoting an unnamed writer about the 
heresy of Artemon, mentions a confessor Natalius 
who was chosen by the heretics as their bishop, 
apparently because of his conf essorship (early 3rd 
cent.). Hippolytus {Mmr. ix. 7) relates how 
Callistus, having been imprisoned in Sardinia, suc- 
ceeded ^ephyrinus at Kome as bishop. Asclepiades, 
a confessor, became bishop of Antioch (Eus. ME 
vi. 11). But these and other instances prove noth- 
ing as to confessors becoming bishops without 
ordination. 

8. Transmission of the rainistry. — ^In this section 
we enter on the consideration of a series of facts 
whose significance is much disputed. An endeavour 
will be made to state the whole of the facts as far 
as they are relevant to the early period with 
I which this article deals. Eor a description of 
rites used in transmitting the ministry see art. 
Ordihation. 

(a) In the NT we find, in the case of the Seven 
(Ac 6^'®), that the people ‘elect* (v.^ 
while the apostles ‘ appoint ’ (v.® Karcumjcro/xev) and 
set apart by prayer and imposition of hands (v,®). 
In 14®® Paul and Barnabas ‘ordain’ 

<rapres) presbyters ‘for’ the people of Pisidian 
Antioch, Iconium, etc. The word used is a general 
one, and does not necessarily imply laying on of 
hands. It is need for election by a show 01 hands, 
or (as here) simply for appointing. In the case of 
the elders (presbyters) at Ephesus, Hort {Christian 
Eedesia, p. 99) rmnarks that there is no indica- 
tion that Et. Paul appointed them. Yet the phrase 
‘ the Holy Ghost ham made you bishops ’ (Ac 20®®) 
cannot be pressed to mean a direct authority of 
the presbyfers received from God without human 
intervention, such as St. Paul himself had (Gal 1^). 
God works through human means ; and the ana- 
logy of 14®® will lead us to suppose that, though 
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the people probably elected their presbyters, St. 
Paul appointed them. St. Luke is not accustomed 
to repeat details of this nature. In 1 Ti 4^^ the 
presbytery are said to have laid hands on Timothy, 
and in 2 Ti V St, Paul is said to have done so ; 
probably here we have the counterpart of the 
custom which is found in later ages of the pres- 
byters and bishop joining in the ordination of a 
presbyter (see below). In 1 Ti 5*^ Timothy lays on 
hands, though it is doubtful if ordination is here 
referred to. In Tit 1® Titus ^ appoints ’ (/caracrrijo-ijs) 
presbyters in every city in Crete. We may notice, 
by way of analogy, another laying on of hands in 
Ac 8^^ 19^, which is not ordination ; this is reserved 
for the apostles in those passages, though ordinarily 
they did not baptize {8^® 10^® 19®, 1 Co 

Por the sub-apostolic period we have very little 
evidence on the point which we are now consider- 
ing. But Clement of Borne describes in general 
terms how the ministry was appointed. 

* [The apostles] preaching' everywhere in country and town, 
appointed their first-fruits, when they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons. , . . They, appointed (/caW- 
trrqcrav) the aforesaid persons [the bishops and deacons], and 
afterwards they provided a continuance,! that if these should 
fall asleep, other approved men should succeed to their minis- 
tration. Those therefore who were appointed by them (the 
apoflUes), or afterward by other distinguished (eAAoyt/awv) men 
with the consent of the whole Church . . , these men we con- 
sider to be unjustly thrust out from their ministration’ (Cor. 
42, 44). 

Here we have popular election, and ‘appoint- 
ment ’ [Kardaratris ; for this word see art. OeDINA- 
tion) by ‘distinguished men,’ i.e., not by the 
* bishops and deacons,* hut by such viri apostoHci 
as Timothy and Titus. 

Tor the 3rd cent, we have evidence that only 
bishops (in the later sense) could then ordain ; for 
Novatian had to get, by a disreputable trick, three 
bishops to ordain aim (see below (e) and (/)). Firm- 
ilian of Cappadocia, writing to Cyprian about the 
re-baptism of heretics (Cyprian, MJp. Ixxv. [Ixxiv.] 
7 f.), denies that heretics can baptize, and says that 
‘all powers and graces are established in the 
Church where the presbyters preside who possess 
the powers both of Ibaptizing and of imposition of 
hands and of ordaining.’ Then, referring to St. 
PauTs having baptized (w) John Baptist’s dis- 
ciples again, and having; laid hands on them that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost, Tirmilian goes 
on to say that the ‘bishops of these times ’ can by 
imposition of hands alone give the Holy Spirit [i.e. 
by confirmation). His argument is against admit- 
ting heretics without xeJoaptism, because of St. 
Paul’s action in Ac 19 ; but his words necessarily 
mean that none in Ms day but bishops could receive 
heretics by confirmation. With regard to the 
words which he uses in the earlier part of the 
paragraph, we may remark that by ‘presiding 
presbyters ’ he must, being himself a bishop in the 
later sense of the word, mean bishops, even if he 
alludes to the custom of the presbyters joining in 
the orMnation of a presbyter (see below); and it 
is significant that (Jyprian translates Tinnilian’s 
by ‘ maiorea natu’ and ‘ seniores,’ not 
by ‘ presbyteri ’ ; cf. also § 4 fn the same Epistle : 
‘ we the presbyters and prelate^.’ We nptice here 
pother instance, besidea those mentioned 'above 
in § 4 (&), of bishops being still called Tpeo-^vVepoc. 

At least from the 4th cent, onwards we find 
explicitly stated the rule that only a bishop can 
ordain ; possible exceptions will be noted below. 
As the CanoTis of SippolyinSf though, not in their 
present form of the 3rd cent., reproduce very faith- 
fully the lan^iage of their source, which probably 
goes back to Hippolytus’s time, and may even have 
^ 1 irri^ovfiv. This JS a conjecture ; the MSS have iwivou-^v, 
errtSofiTqt*, and the Synac versious apparently read exrl BoKi/xty or 
Ltghtfoot, A-post. Fathers, pt. L, ‘ Clement,’ ii. 
132) Gore {CAttrcA and the Ministry, p. 288, n.) renders ‘gave 
an additional injunction,’' retaining on the strenprth of 
a recently discovered Latin version, which has ' legeiii dederunt.* 


been written by him, it seems likely that this 
explicit rule also goes back to Hippolytus’s time 
at least (see iv. [ed. Achelis, § 32] ; ‘ the power of 
ordaining is not given to [a presbyter] ’). 

In and after the 4th cent, (we have no earlier 
evidence on the point) we find a custom which is 
still prevalent in the West, that at the ordination 
of a presbyter the presbyters should lay on hands 
together with the bisho]^ though he alone says the 
prayer of ordination. This is found in the Egyp. 
Ch. Ord. (§ 32), the Ethiop. Oh. Ord. (§ 22), the 
Test, of our Lord (i. 30), the Qallican Statutes (§ 3 ; 
Hefele, ii. 411), and tlxe Veroria Latin Fragments 
(Hauler, pp. 108-110). These manuals emphasize 
the fact that the bishop acts alone in ordaining a 
deacon. This (as the last manual says) is because 
the deacon is ordained for the service of the bishop, 
and does not take part in council with the clergy, 
while ‘ on a presbyter the presbyters also lay (their) 
hands, because of the common and like spirit of 
the clergy (cleri) ; for a presbyter can only receive, 
he cannot give [this spirit], and therefore he does 
not ordain the clergy, but at the ordination of a 
presbyter he signs when the bishop ordains’ (see 
above, § 4 (S)). 

The custom of presbyters joining in the laying on of hands 
when a presbyter is ordained was apparently not known to the 
wiiter of the Apost. Const. He says (viii. 16): ‘When thou 
ordainest a presbyter, O bishop, lay thy hand upon his head in 
the presence of the presbyters and deacons, and pray,* etc. He 
uses almost exactly the same words about the ordination of a 
deacon, while he does not, as the other Church Orders do, 
emphasize the fact that a bishop acts alone m ordaming a 
deacon. So in in. 20 we read, according to the best MSS : ‘ A 
presbyter and a deacon [are to be ordained} by one bishop and 
[so are] the other clerks.’ Three MSS here read ‘ by one bishop 
and the other clerks’ ; but this cannot m any case be the right 
reading, for deacons were never ordained by the bishop and 
presbyters jointly, and moreover * clerks ’ must here mean the 
minor orders. See also above, § 4 (6). 

The limitation of the power of ordaining to bishops 
is found in a large number of writers. For the 
Canons ofEippolytus see above. The Apost. Const. 
say that a presbyter cannot ordain even the minor 
orders (iii. H, 20, viii. 28). So also the Ethiopic 
Didasc. (§ 14) limits ordination to bishops. J erome, 
who energetically enunciates the closeness of rela- 
tion between bishop and presbyter, yet denies that 
the latter can ordain : * What does a bishop,’ he 
writes, ‘ that a presbyter does not except ovdma- 
tion ? ’ (Ep. cxlvi. 1, ‘ ad Evangelum ’). The case 
of Iscbyras, which happened eariy in the 4th cent., 
is important in this connexion, and is related by 
Athanasius (Apol. c, Arian. Ilf., 76). Ischyraa 
bad been ordained presbyter by Colluthus, who 
was, Athanasius tells us, never other than a 
presbyter. When after the Meletian schism in 
Egypt at the beginning of the 4th cent. Alexander 
(bishop of Alexandria, A.D. 313-326) admitted the 
presbyters who had been ordained by Meletius 
(bishop of Lycopolis), Ischyraa was not even 
numbered among them, and therefore he did not 
receive ordination in that quarter (§ 11); but he 
was ordained presbyter by Colluthus, and aU 
ordained by that man were, after the schism, re- 
duced to tne rank of laymen ; and, Athanasius 
adds, no one doubts it (§ 12). The same writer 
quotes (§ 76) a letter of the clergy of Mareotis (in 
Egypt) saying that Ischyras was no presbyter; 
that he had been ordained by Colluthus wlio 
tended to the episcopate [this is significant for the 
point of view of the clergy of Mareotis] ; and that 
all ordained by Colluthus resumed (at the end of 
the schism) the same rank that they had before, 
and so Ischyras proved to he a layman. Alexander 
himself, in a letter quoted by Theodoret (EE i. 3), 
accused Colluthus of ‘ making a trade of Christ for 
lucie,’ and says that he set up his sect before 
Ariua’s separation. CoUuthus was declared by 
the Council of Alexandria (A.D. 324) to be only a 
presbyter. We must notice that the refusal to 
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recognize Ischyras^ ordination was not dne to the 
fact that Colluthns was in schism (as also Meletius 
was), hut to the fact that he was only a presbyter, 
and therefore could not ordain (on Colluthus see 
also Epiphanius, Hcer, Ixix. 2). 

We may now consider certain possible exceptions 
to the above-named rule. 

(6) The 13th canon of Ancyra (A.D. 314). — This 
canon, according to one reading, seems to say that 
under certain circumstances a presbyter was al- 
lowed in Galatia to ordain. It runs thus : 

‘ It IS not permitted to chorepiscopi to ordain presbyters and 
deacons, oAAa [/aijv] TrpetrjSuTepovy (var. leot, vrptcr^vripot’s) 
TT6\e(o^y unless permission be given by the bishops in writing in 
every (nar. lect. another) parish ’ ii.e, diocese]. 

The words left untranslated are uncertain both 
as to the reading and as to their signification. The 
dative Trpea^vr^poLs is adopted by Lightfoot, who 
translates ‘nor even to city presbyters, except 
permission be mven in each parish by the bishop 
in writing.’ This would recognize that city pres- 
byters might, if allowed by the bishop ordain. 
On the other hand, Bouth, Gore, and Kackham 
read the accusative, and the last writer has gone 
into the readings with great care (in Studia BiU. 
et Eccles.y iii. [Oxford, 1891] 139, 194). This would 
forbid chorepiscopi to ordain city-presbyters with- 
out leave. If so, there is still a doubt as to the 
meaning of }xlt\v /MrjBL Routh renders ‘ much 
less’; Gore ‘no, nor’; while Baokham follows 
Lightfoot here and translates ‘not even’ — he 
takes the middle clause as a parenthesis, and 
understands the canon to say that chorepiscopi 
may not ordain presbyters ana deacons in another 
parish, not even may they ordain town-presbyters 
(in their own parish) without the bishop’s permis- 
sion. On the whole, the readings of this canon 
are so uncertain that no argument can safely be 
built upon it. It is a decided objection to Light- 
foot’s general interpretation that, if it were the 
true one, this canon would stand absolutely alone 
in 4th cent, literature ; the Alexandrian case (see 
below) is quite different. Another objection is 
that it would place the city-presbyters on a higher 
level as to powers of ordmation (cf. ‘not even*) 
than the chorepiscopi, who at any rate were nor- 
mally bishops. Eor detailed discussions on this 
canon see Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 232 f. ; Gore, 
Chtirch and Ministry'^, note D, p. 338. 

(c) The Canons of nippolytus say (ii. [ed. Achelis, 

§ 10]) with regard to the ordination of a new bishop 
that ‘ one of the bishops and presbyters, who lays 
his hand on his head,’ is to say the ordination 
prayer. This canon has sometimes been quoted as 
if it said that ‘ one of the bishops or presbyters ’ is 
to do so. As we have seen, the Canons say that a 
presbyter cannot OTd.ain, and therefore this is clearly 
not a permissible interpretation. But what does 
the canon mean ? Gore (p. 132, n. 5) supposes that 
in the original (we have the Canons only in a 
translation of a translation) the direction was 
that one hishop and one presbyter were to lay on 
bands and to say the prayer. This would be in 
accordance with the close relation between these 
orders elsewhere hinted at in the Canons (see above, 
§ 4 (&)). Yet this explanation does violence to 
the grammar of the text as we have it ; for all the 
verbs are in the singular. Another explanation 
may therefore he pref erred^ that * unus ex episoopis 
et presbyteris’ means ‘one who has both the 
episcopate and the presbyterate,’ for we have 
already seen (in § 4 (6)) that a bishop was not con- 
sidered to cease to be a presbyter when he became 
bishop. The facts of the transmission of the 
Ocmons make it precarious to fix certainly on any 
one translation of the words ; but they cannot be 
adduced as an exception to the rule which we are 
considering. 


{d) The succession at Alexandria. — Much more 
important than the above is a peculiarity said to 
have existed at Alexandria in the earliest ages. 
(The matter is full of difficulties^ and may be 
studied in detail in Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 
230 f., and in JTh^t ii. [1901] 612 f. [E. W. Brooks, 
Turner], iii. [1902] 278 [Gore].) Jerome says {Ep. 
cxl vi. , ‘ ad E vangelum ’} that at Alexandria till the 
middle of the 3rd cent, the presbyters nominated 
{nominahant) as hishop one of their own number, 
and placed him in a higher grade, as if an army 
were to appoint [faciat) a general, or deacons were 
to choose from their own body one whom they 
knew to he diligent, and to call him archdeacon. 
He then goes on to deny that a presbyter can 
ordain, in the words citea above (a). Somewhat 
similarly,^ Severus, Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch in the 6tli cent, (we have his letter only 
in a Syriac translation), says that the hishop of 
Alexandria used in former days to he appointed 
(the Greek verb was doubtless Ktxdia-racrOat.) by pres- 
byters, but ‘ afterwards the solemn (or mystical ?) 
institution of their bishops has come to be per- 
formed by bishops.’ The word rendered ‘institu- 
tion,’ mettasrJuinuthd, may mean either ‘ election ’ 
or ‘ordination’ (R, Payne-Smibh, Thesaurus Syria- 
cuSi Oxford, 1879-1901, ii. 2737). Jerome may 
mean, as some later writers understood him to 
mean, that the Alexandrian presbyters elected 
their bishop from their own number, and that no 
further ordination was necessary ; we should thus 
have, as an exceptional custom, a body of what we 
may call presbyter-bishops, who had been entrusted 
when they were ordained with the full powers of 
the ministry, including the ordination of others, 
though they delegated the function of ruling to 
one of their number. Or the meaning may be 
that, unlike other presbyters, the preimyters of 
Alexandria had the right of electing their own 
bishop without the intervention of the neighbour- 
ing bishops. 

Confirmation of Jerome’s statement has been 
found in three writers besides Severus. Ambrosi- 
aster’s testimony, however, as we have already 
seen in § 4 (6), is irrelevant. In the apophthegms 
of the Egyptian monk Poemen {JThSt ii. [1901] 
613) it is said that certain heretics accused the 
archbishop of Alexandria (probably Athanasius or 
his successor] of having his ordination {x^LporovU) 
from presbyters. This was in the latter half of 
the 4th cent., and Jerome distinctly states that 
the custom which he mentions had ceased a hundred 
; years before. Certainly Athanasius was elected 
by the people and the bishops, and ordained by the 
latter (of. art. Laity, § 4). Poemen, in his meek- 
ness, made no reply ; but, though the accusarion 
was doubtless a pure calumny, it may probably be 
an echo of some former peculiarity at idexanaria. 
The third writer is EutycMus, an Arab patriarch 
of Alexandria in the lOfcn cent., who says that the 
twelve presbyters of Alexandria, when the patri- 
archate was vacant, chose one of their number, and 
the remaining eleven laid their hands on him, and 
blessed him, and created him patriarch, and that 
this lasted till the time of Bishop Alexander (A.D. 
313-326). Those who are famiuar with the late 
ecclesiastical histories of the Eastern Churches, 
which are full of fables and of impossible state- 
ments, will hesitate to accept Euty chius’s testimony 
as an independent confirmation of Jerome. He 
probably depends on Jerome at third or fourth 
hand, and it is not surprising that he flatly con- 
tradicts him. 

We are, then, met with a perplexing series of 
contradictory statements. But they can hardly 
be all dismissed as entirely devoid of truth. Prob- 
ably there was at Alexandria in very early times 
some peculiarity in the appointment or in the 
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ordination of bishops, -whether it took the form of 
the presbyters electing him or of their ordaining 
him. A great difficulty in the way of the latter 
supposition is the fact that Jerome makes the 
change to haye taken place in the time of Origen. 
Yet Origen, who suffered much from the autocratic 
authority of the bishops of Egypt, and especially 
of the hishop of Alexandria, and who was prompt 
to castigate bishops for going beyond their powers, 
gives no hint that in his own day a great change 
was taking place hy which the Alexandrian pres- 
byters were being deprived of their rights (on this 
point see, further. Gore, Church and Ministry^, p. 
127 f.). On the whole, the remark of C. H. Turner 
{JThSt ii. 613) seems just, that ‘ it becomes harder 
than ever to discover the history and character of 
this exceptional system in detail.’ 

(e) Some other exceptions which have been alleged are due to 
a misapprehension. Thus Paphnutius, a presbyter and hermit 
in the Scetic desert in Egj'pt in the 4th cent , is said by his 
younger contemporary Oassian, the historian of Oriental hermits 
(ConferenceSt iv. 1), to have * promoted ’ a certain Daniel to the 
diaconate and presbyterate. The meaning here must certainly 
be ‘ to nominate,’ as is often the case even with the words * con- 
stituere,’ ‘ordmare,’ and the like. We read, e.g.^ of kings 
‘ ordaining ’ bishops and popes (see Gore, p. 841). To suppose 
that at the end of the 4th cent, a presbyter in Egypt laid on 
hands to ordain, and that Oassian, writing at Marseilles in the 
6th cent., mentioned it without surprise, would indeed be an 
anachronism. Another instance is the statement by Cyprian 
that Novatus, a schismatical presbyter in Africa in the 3rd cent., 
appointed (constituit) Eelioissimus deacon 0p. lii. [xlviii.] 2, 
* ad Cornel.’). The meaning here is capable of being tested. A 
few lines later on Cyprian says that JTovatus, who had * made ’ 
(feaerat) a deacon, ‘ made ’ [Novatian] a bishop. But Cornelius 
tells ua (Bus. HE vi, 43) that Novatian got three rustic bishops 
from a remote part of Italy to come to Rome, and when they 
were drunk to ordain him ‘through a counterfeit and vain im- 
position of hands’ Thus ‘making' a deacon or bishop here 
means ‘getting him ordained.’ [Eusebius calls Novatian 
‘ Novatus ’ ; on this see HOJB iv. 68.] The story of Aidan lies 
outside our period, but it may be here briefly referred to. Bede 
says (EE iii. 6) that the seniors of Iona, A.n 634 or 636, * ordain- 
ing * (pr&inantes) [Aidan] hishop, sent him to their fnend King 
Oswald to preach the gospel. Here ‘ ordaining ’ can only mean 
procuring the ordination of.’ We know that the Irish and 
Cfolumban monks had a bishop with them for episcopal acts, 
though they had no system of diocesan episcopacy. But in any 
case lb is impossible to believe that Bede, the ardent upholder 
of the customs of Rome, would have accepted (as in fact he did 
accept) Aidan as a true bishop if he had been ordamed by 
presbyters only. 

^ [A Bishops ordained hy not fewer than three 
hishops. — The earliest example of this rule, as a 
definite enactment, is at the Council of Arles in 
G£^,u1 (a,D. 314), which says that ordinarily seven, 
hut at any rate not fewer than three, bishops are to 
take part in the ordination of a hishop (can. 20). 
The 4th canon qf Niccea says that a hishop is to he 
appointed (Ka^[(rra<r0at) by all the bishops of the 
eparchy (province) ; at any rate at least three 
shall meet and ordain, the other bishops giving 
their assent in writing. The Apoat Const, (ui, 20) 
say that a hishop is to he ordained {xsipoToveia&ai) 
hy three bishops, or at least hy two, and is 
not to be appointed (Ko>$l(na(r$(iL) hy one ; so Apost. 
CaTiOTis, 1, Mthiopie Didasc, § 16. But this rule 
must have been in force long before the 4th century. 
Cornelius was ordained by 16 bishops (Cyprian, Ep. 
Iv. [li.3S, 24, *ad Antonianum ^). Novatian was 
ordained, as we have seen (e), by three ; had the 
rule not been then in force, be would have been 
content with getting a single bishop to ordain liim. 
Much stress is laid by Athanasius on the number 
of bishops who took part in his oym election (see 
art. Laity, § 4). At the third Council of Carthage 
(A.D. 397) it was proposed that twelve bishops 
should be the minimum ,• but this proposal was not 
carried (Hefele, ii. 408). 

An exception to the rule is found at Borne, 
where, at least from the 6th cent, onwards, the 
pope acted alone in consecrating bishops (Duchesne, 
p. 361). And in the Celtic Church it was common 
for a hishop to be consecrated by a single bishop. 

The object of the rule seems to have been to 


secure the assent of the comprovincial bishops to 
the election. But in the ordination itself there is 
a variety of usage as to what part the bishops took 
(see art. Ordination). 

(g) Appointment of the minor orders. — In the 4th 
cent , when minor orders were developed, there was 
a certain discrepancy of usage as to whether certain 
classes of persons were ‘ ordained ’ at all, i e. set 
apart by some solemn ceremony ; and also a distinc- 
tion was frequently made between ordination with, 
and ordination without, laying on of hands. Basil 
distinguishes the ministers who were ordamed 
without it from those ' in orders ’ (ip ^ad/x(p, Ep, 
can. tert. ccxvii. 61). So the Apost. Canons 
(82 [81]) speak of the xet/jorov(a ^adfiov, meaning 
* ordination to the higher ministry.’ ^ 

In the Test, of onr Lord (i. 44 f.), Canons of 
Hippolytus (vii. [ed. Achelis, § 48 f.]), Egyp. Qh. 
Ord. (35 f.), Bthiop. Oh. Ord. (27), suhdeacons and 
readers are ordained without imposition of hands j 
so the reader in the Const, through Rippolytus 
(13) j and the suhdeacon in the Gallican Statutes 
(§ 5), which take the same thing for granted in the 
case of the ordination of an acolyte, exorcist, reader, 
doorkeeper (§§ 6-9). On the other hand, the Apost. 
Const, (viii. 21 f.) press the laying on of hands, and 
appoint it for the ordination of both subdeacon and 
reader. The Const, through Hippolytus appoint 
it for a suhdeacon (11), hut not for a reader. 

In many of these manuals persons holding charis- 
matic offices are not ordained at all. Such are 
confessors, virgins and ascetics, widows, exorcists. 
But there are exceptions, in which some of these 
classes receive an ordination of some sort, though 
without imposition of hands. In the Test, widows 
‘who preside’ axe ordained (i. 41); in the Canons 
of Hippolytus (viii. [ed. Achelis, § 63 f.]) one who 
wishes to he ordained because he has the gift of 
healing is not to be ordained until it is made clear 
that the gift is of God (other manuals say that one 
who has a charisma is not to he ordained, i.e. merely 
for that reason) ; in the Gallican Statutes (§7) an 
exorcist is ordained, and a hook is ^ven him in 
which the exorcisms are written . Virgins (ascetics) 
receive a blessing on their profession, not from 
presbyters, but only from the bishop, in Gallican 
Statutes (§ 11) and the 3rd canon of the Council of 
Carthage, A,D. 390 (Hefele, ii. 390). 

0. The institution of a ministry by our Lord. — 
We now enter upon the consideration of theories 
as to the origin and development of the ministry. 
There axe two main trends of opinion, and an 
attempt will he made to summarize them, without 
going into questions of detail, and without going 
Beyond general principles. 

(a) It is held that our Lord founded a ministry 
to be a means of bestowing grace on the Church 
and for its government. Bor this purpose He 
founded an apostolate, and gave to it a commission 
apart from the Church at large. It is clear from 
Acts, and to a certain extent from the Epistles, 
that the apostles exercised an authority over the 
Church, and it is difficult to conceive that that 
authority was due to delegation from the people 
themselves. Of such a delegation there is no trace 
in the NT, and the position of the apostles after 
Pentecost appears to presuppose a distinct com- 
mission from our Lord Himself. The ministerial 
commission, whether given to the apostles or to 
the Church as a whole, was not bestowed till after 
the Besurrection ; but our Lord foretells the gift 
in more than one passage. Whatever he the true 
exegesis of the promise to St. Peter after his con- 
fession of the Christ (Mt 16^®*'), and of the phrase, 
‘Upon this rock I will build my Church,’ the 

1 YorBaBfxts in 1 Tx 3M see aliove, § 6 (i). The word i8 used in 
Euq. he ill. 21 and at the Oouncil of Epheaus (can. 1, 431) 

in the sense of the * position ’ or ‘ order ' of bishops, 
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passage about giving the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven carries a commission of binding and loos- 
ing, i.e. of government. It is not a commission 
then given, but a promise that it will be given ; and 
the promise was fulfilled after the Resurrection. 
The commission is, however, not here promised to 
the Chuich as a whole. On the other hand, in 
Mt the Church ( iKKXrjcria) is spoken of as 
exercising discipline, and our Lord then gives {ap- 
parently to the Twelve, but this is disputed) that 
romise of “binding and loosing which had already 
een given to St. Peter. ‘The supernatural 
authority does inhere in the Church as a body, 
but the Church has (not by her own but by Christ’s 
authority) executive officers, and it is through 
them that her judicial power is put into effect ’ 
(Gore, Olmrch and Ministry p. 207). A distinct 
stewardship, however, ^art from the powers 
promised to the whole nock, is foretold in the 
parable of Lk 12"*!’^. This parable, as F, Godet re- 
marks (C7om.^, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, ii. 108), 
assumes that the apostolate will be perpetuated till 
Christ returns, a ministry of the word established 
by Christ. The same writer adds that the theory 
which makes the pastorate emanate from the 
Church as its representative is not Biblical ; this 
office is rather an emanation from the apostolate, 
and therefore mediately an institution of Jesus 
Himself. It may be added that in the parable 
the stewardship is appointed by the Lord (note the 
future: ‘shall set over his household’), m order 
that the household may be fed, and that it will 
last until the Lord comes. 

The ministerial commission was given after the 
Resurrection, but it is disputed wliether it was 
given to the apostles or to the Church at large. 
The commission in Jn 20^^*^, with the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (i.e. irveOfia S.yiov without the article) 
and the power of binding and loosing, was given 
on the evening of Easter Lay, when only ten of 
the apostles were present, Thomas being absent 
(y.24), It was distinctly a ‘mission’: ‘As the 
Father hath commissioned (dir^(rrttXjce) me, I also 
send (TT^/xirw^) you.’ But it is uncertain whether 
others were present on this occasion besides the 
Ten. ‘ The disciples ’ are mentioned ( v. ^“), but this 
often means the apostles. In the description in Lk 
2483ff.^ which seems to refer to the same appearance 
of our Lord, we read of ‘ the Eleven and them that 
were with them.’ The number ‘eleven’ is only 
a general way of speaking, for Thomas was not 
present ; in this passage there is no word of any 
commission. Putting the passages together, we 
may conclude that it is probable that others besides 
the Ten were present, but the indications point 
to the commission having been given only to the 
apostles. That Thomas had the commission given 
to him at another time can only be conjectured. 
In the First Gospel the commission is given when 
the ‘ eleven disciples ’ are assembled on the moun- 
tain in Galilee : ‘ All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore,’ etc. 
It has been suggested by E. Alford [Com. in loo.) 
that others besides the Eleven were then present, 
because ‘some doubted.’ But this is agamst the 
grammar. The ‘some’ must have been certain 
of the Eleven ; nor is it at all improbable that the 
apostles, or some of them, though they believed on 
Easter Lay, yet allowed doubts to assail them after- 
wards. This hesitating faith was characteristic j 
it wa.s finally confirm^ only by the Pentecostal 
gift. We do not know what account St. Mark 
gave of the ministerial commission ; but the author 
oi the Appenffix certainly conceived the commission 
as having been given to the Eleven (‘ Mk’ 16^^^*). 

i This word ‘ marks nothing more than the immediate rela- 
tion of the sender to the sent/ while the other verb denotes a 
deleg'ated authority (see B. F. Westoottk Qom. m loe,). 
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The more probable conclusion seems to be that 
the special ministerial commission was given to 
the apostles to hand on in perpetuity to succeeding 
generations, although the Church at large w^as 
given a supernatural authority to be exercised by 
divinely appointed ministers. For a fuller exposi- 
tion of this view see Gore, op. cit., ch. iv. and (in 
the later editions) note M, 

(6) A very different view is taken by Hatch 
[Organization of tlie Early Christian Church) and 
Hort [The Christian Ecclesia). Hort holds that 
the commission was given to the Church as a 
whole, and that the Church as a whole appointed 
the apostles, whose authority was due to the 
spontaneous homage of the Cnristians in Jndsea. 
He thinks that the apostles were not commissioned 
by our Lord to govern the Church, but only to be 
witnesses of His resurrection j that they were not, 
strictly speaking, officers of the Church as the 
Seven were (p. 231). He doubts if they had any 
authority outside Judcea. An indefinite authority 
grew up round them because they were personal 
witnesses. ‘ The Ecclesia itself, i.e. apparently 
the sum of all its male adult members, is the 
primary body, and, it would seem, even the 
primary authority ’ (p. 229), With regard to the 
commission in Jn 20, Hort thinks that others 
besides the apostles were probably present, and 
that, though perhaps the charge was ‘ directly and 
principally’ spoken to the apostles, yet it was 
spoken to them as repre.senting the whole com- 
munity (p. 32 f.). [There is no scriptural authority 
for Hurt’s addition of ‘adult male’ to the 
narrative.] 

On these various views it may be remarked that 
it is common ground that the apostles were given 
the commission as representing the Church. The 
point in dispute is whether they received a com- 
mission from our Lord direct, distinct from the 
Church, i.e., whether they derived their authority 
from Him immediately or from the people to whom 
they were to minister. 

10. The origin of the diocesan episcopate. — We 
may in conclusion state very briefly the main 
theories which have been advanced to account for 
the universal existence of the diocesan episcopate 
from the 2nd cent, onwards. 

[а) The first view is that the diocesan episcopate 
is the successor to the apostolate, but localized. 
The old local ministry was represented by the 
presbyters and deacons of the later period ; and 
the supervisor ministry of the apostles, which 
was formerly itinerant, by the bishops who were 
now settled in one place, tn this view the complete 
commission, which was held at first by the apostles, 
was given to certain viri apostoUci and then to 
bishops (in the later sense) only, and presbyters 
and deacons never from the first possessed the 
commission to hand on the ministry to others. 
This was the more usual patristic view. For an 
able statement of it reference may be made to 
Gore, The Church and the Ministry. 

(б) The second view is that the diocesan epi- 
scopate was evolved, by apostolic direction, from 
the preshy terate ; or, to speak more accurately, 
from the body of presbyter-bishops. This evolu- 
tion was efieoted by one of the members of this 
body being given certain sole powers, notably that 
of ordaining. In this view the old presbyter- 
bishops had the complete ministerial commission, 
even as the apostles had it, hut the complete com- 
mission was restricted at an early date to one of 
their number. This is the view of Jerome, 
Ambrosteter, and some other Fathers, It may be 
studied in J. B. lightfoot’s * Lissertation/ which 
upholds it. 

It is (dear that either of these views is com- 
paribje ^yiih dMier of those described in 1 9. On 
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the one hand, the second view is compatible with 
the highest doctrine of apostolic succession, such 
as Jerome himself held. And, on the other hand, 
the first view is compatible with the belief that 
the apostles derived all their authority from the 
people. 

Whatever view be taken of the matters touched 
on in this and the preceding section, it is important 
to notice a point on which all are agreed. The 
Christian ministry is not vicarious, but repre- 
sentative. The members of it do not form a class 
having a closer relationship to God than the laity, 
for erery Christian holds personal communion 
with the divine Head of the Church (Lightfoot, 
pp. ISl, 268 ; Gore, p. 76). All have direct access 
to God, and the minister does not perform the 
people’s religion instead of them. He represents 
the people to God by acting as their mouthpiece, 
but the worship which he oners is the people’s and 
not merely his own. The sacrifice of prayer and 
praise is offered by all, though the minister may be 
the only one who gives audible utterance to it. 
He represents God to the people, as the human 
instrument by -whom the word is preached and the 
sacraments are administered. But he is not a 
barrier between God and the people. 

IiiTBaATORB.— The following works represent very various 
opinions, Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and others : 
J. Morinus, de Sacns Ordinationibus^ Paris, 1666, 2ud ed., 
Antwerp, 1695; C. Gore, The Chtwah and the Mmistry^^ 
London, 1902 (1st ed,, 1889); J, B. Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation on 
the Christian Ministry * (in his Commentary on Ph%l%ppian8\ 
lab ed., 1868 (quotations from edition of 1908); see also his 
appended note on ‘bishop* and ‘presbyter,’ p. 95 ff. ; T. M, 
Lindsay, The Church and the. Ministry in the JEarly Centuries, 
London, 1902 ; E. Hatch, in I>CA, arfct ‘ Archdeacon,’ ‘Oiders, 
Holy,’ ‘Ordinal,’ ‘Ordination,’ ‘Priest,’ ‘Patriarch’ (a large 
fund of antiquarian information will be found in these articles), 
also Organization of the Barly Christian Church, London, 
1881; A. W. Haddan, in DCA, art. ‘Bishop’; B. Shaw, in 
VGA, art ‘ Metropolitan * ; A. J. Maclean, The Anaent Church 
Ordeis, Cambridge, 1910 ; L. Pullan, The Christian Tradition, 
London, 1902, ohs. 8, 4 ; R, C. Moberley, Ministerial Priest- 
hood, do. 1897 ; F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, do. 1897 
(posthumous); J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, do. 
1901 ; L. Duchesne, ChnsHan Worship: its Origin and Evolu- 
tion^, Eng. tr., do. 1912. A. J. MAOLEAN. 

M I NOT AU R. — I. The myth. — MinotauT (6 
Miyc^ranpos, 6 Taupos 6 Mivta /caXoiJgevos,^ ‘ the Minos- 
bull’ OT ^bull of Minos’) is in Greek myth the 
offspring of Queen Pasipnae’s union with a bull, 
and is represented as a man with a bull’s head and 
tail. As ApoUodorus tells the story, ^ her husband, 
Minos, had become king of Crete through the good- 
will of Poseidon ; after telling the people that the 
gods had chosen him and would grant whatever he 
asked, he prayed Poseidon to send a bull from the 
sea that he might sacrifice it. But he broke his 
vow, for, when the splendid creature came forth 
from the deep, he added it to his herd and offered a 
substitute on Poseidon’s altar. To punish him the 
god inspired Pasipbae with an unnatural passion, 
gratified through the artifice of Baidalos, who 
concealed her in a wooden cow* She bore a child, 
Asterios, sumamed ‘ the hull of Minos,’ who hpu 
a hall’s head, but was otherwise like a man. 
Warned by an oracle, Minos imprisoned the 
monster in the labyrinth built by Baidalos. 
Moreover, the bull from the sea was made savage 
W Poseidon, and it was one of the labours of 
Herakles to capture it and carry it to the Pelopon- 
uese ; thence it wandered to Marathon in Attica, 
and ravaged the country, Androgens, son of 
Minos, having come to Athens and beaten all 
opponmita at the games, King iEgeus challenged 
him td go forth against the bull, which killed him.® 
Minos, to avenge his son, made war on Athens, and 
exacted as a condition of peace that every year 
(every ninth year; according to Plutarch, 

1 Paua I. xxiv. t. 

^ Apollod. ir. V. 7, ni. I 8, xv, 7, Epit. i. 7£f. 

3 SchoL Plato. Uirm, 821 A. 


14) the Athenians should send seven youths and 
seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur, 
On the third occasion Theseus, who had overcome 
many robbers and, last of all, had captured the 
Marathonian bull, was chosen or offered himself as 
one of the victims. When he landed in Crete, 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos, fell in love with him, 
and, on his promising to take her to Athens as his 
wife, contrived with Baidalos that he should escape 
from the labyrinth, giving him a clew of thread 
which he was to make fast at the entrance. Hold- 
ing the thread, he penetrated to the Minotaur’s 
lair and slew him with his fists. Then he made 
his way out and escaped by night with Ariadne 
and Ms companions. 

Aj^llodorus omits the incident of Minos’ ring 
and Poseidon’s recognition of Theseus as his son.-^ 
The story is further rounded off by Pherekydes ; ^ 
Theseus sacrifices the Minotaur to Poseidon, and 
the injured god at last gets his due. 

In this form the story owes much to Attic 
dramatists, who depicted Minos as a cruel tyrant, 
while the general tradition saw in him a wise law- 

f '.ver and founder of Hellenic civilization.® The 
ttic version became an intricate romance in which 
Baidalos was almost as much the hero as Theseus. 
It credits Athens through him with the miracles 
of Minoan craftsmanship. It emphasizes Minos’ 
fraud on Poseidon, because the god’s son, the Attic 
prince Theseus, is to he the instrument of his 
vengeance. When, outwitted by Theseus, Minos 
imprisons the other Athenian hero, Baidalos 
makes himself wings, and his escape is the motive 
for Minos’ futile campaign and ignominious death 
in Sicily. 

The genuine Cretan elements in the rambling 
composite tale are the sea-born bull, so closely 
resembling the divine lover of Europa, the Mino- 
taur and the labyrinth, both figured on coins of 
Knossos, and the fall of the Minoan Empire in a 
Sicilian expedition (of. Herod, vii. 170). The break 
between pre-histoxic and Hellenic Crete was in 
many respects complete, but the coins make it 
probable that the legend of a bull-monster clung 
to the pre-historic palace at Knossos, and was 
adopted by the Dorian settlers. A. J. Evans, the 
excavator of the site, has shown how the complex 
of ruined walls, adorned with frescoes of bull-fights, 
in which hoys and girls took part, and processions 
of tribute-bearers, must have helped to shape the 
story. ^ The name of the labyrinth is explained 
with the help of Xdj3/>vs, the Lydian word for 
* double-axe,' ® as meaning ‘ house (or place) of the 
axe,’ a sacred emblem which stood in shrines 
within the palace and was often engraved on its 
walls and pillars. This may have been the ancient 
name of the palace, placed under the protection of 
a deity with whom both axe and bull were closely 
associated (hence the frec^uent juxtaposition of 
double-axe and horns ; see art. ^Egean Religioh, 
vol. i. p. 145, fig. 5). The remarkable preservation 
of the ruins proves that they were respected by 
the Greek and Roman inhabitants, perhaps as the 
remains of the labyrinth, which the ancients 
located at Knossos, Diodorus mentions *the 
foundations of Rhea’s house and a cypress-grove 

1 Tatis. I, xrii. 8, describing a painting of the 6fch cent, b.c, 
by Mikon ; of. Bacohylides, xvii. 

3 Frag. 106 {PRG i. 97)=sohoI. to Od. xi. 820 (Theseus is 
told how to surprise the Minotaur as he sleeps m the 
evidently the central point of a conventiohal maze ; of . § 3 
below). 

3 This conflict of views is discussed in the Platonic dialogue 
Minos, 3181) and 820E, and in Pint Thes, 16. Both writers 
remark that Minos made a mistake when he quarrelled with a 
city like Athens, whose tragic poets could make or mar a 
reputation. 

^JRS xxi. [1901] 109 fE., BSA vih. [1901-02] 103. 

* Plut. QacRSt, ^cec. S02A A cognate form would be the 
name of Labraunda, the Oarian town where an axe-wielding 
Zeus was worshipped. 
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which has been hallowed since ancient times ’ ^ as 
existing there in his day ; the tabus attached to 
such a precinct far to account for the survival 
of the pre-historic walls in the midst of a classical 
city. He denies that any trace of the labyrinth 
remained , 2 but seems to be combating an accepted 
belief ; Philostratus,® writing early in the 3rd cent, 
after Christ, mentions the labyrinth as the chief 
* sight’ of Knossos. Late writers^ transfer the tradi- 
tion to the subterranean passages of a q[uarry above 
Gortyna, described by P. Belon® and other travellers. 

2 , The Minotaur in ancient art. — In the Cretan 
art of the bronze age we meet with a series of 
hybrid monsters, combining a human body with 
various animal-heads, which seem to represent 
demons (cf. .^gean Eeligion, vol. i. p. 146) ; the 
types may have been influenced by the animal- 
headed deities of Egypt or have been generated 
locally by ritual dances in which animal-masks 
were worn. Among them is a Minotaur-like 
figure, the most significant instance being a clay 
seal-impression from Knossos which shows a seated 
monster with calf’s head and forelegs and a bearded 
man standing before it.® Bull-headed men appear 
in the archaic art of Greece and Etruria, and until 
the reforms of Manus a figure of this kind was one 
of the standards of the Roman army.*^ The earliest 
representation of Theseus and the Minotaur is a 
small gold plaque from Corinth (Berlin Museum,® 
a work of c. 600 B.C.). In the second half of the 
6 th cent, the slaying of the Minotaur appears on 
black-figure vases, and, according to l%usanias, 
the Minotaur was twice figured among the mytho- 
logical groups on the Amyclsean throne : (a) bound 
and led captive by Theseus (cf. the sacrifice to 
Poseidon mentioned by Pherekydes), {h) being 
slain by him.® At first isolated, the killing of the 
Minotaur is associated on later black-figure and 
red-figure vases with other deeds of Theseus, a 
cycle which took shape at the beginning of the 
5 th cent., when the Attic hero was exalted into a 
second Herakles. The Minotaur is drawn as a 
man with a bull’s head and tail ; his body is often 
spotted or brindled, and once sprinkled with stars 
(m allusion to his name Asterios), once with eyes, 
like that of Argos. He is naked and unarmed, 
hut sometimes clutches one or more stones. 
Theseus usually attacks him with a sword, but 
an interesting group of vase-paintings shows him 
dragging the dead monster out from a building 
with columns ; here we may suspect the influence 
of stage-representations. Athene, Ariadne, and 
even Minos are sometimes present as spectators. 
Later designs treat the combat as a wrestling- 
mate^ the finest example being a bronze relief 
from Pergamon now in the Berlin Museum.^^ In 
sculpture we have a metope of the Theseion at 
Athens, fragments of a group found on the Acro- 
polis (where Pausanias saw and described it), and 
fragments of two other groups in Bome, all repre- 
senting the combat.^ Campanian wall-paintings 


I Diod. V. 66 ; oL Evans, in JSSA jc. [1908-043 a, S<fr{pta 
Minoa, Oxford, 19(», p. 108. 

3 Diod. I. 61. 

» Philost. Vita ApoUm, iv. 84. 

4 The first is Olaudian, de Seofto Conml. Eon. A'^g* 684, 

written in A.D. 404. , . 

s Le» do plusi&ura smgijilarUoz, Baida, 1658, bfc. 

I ch. vi. ; plan in T. A. B. Spratt, Trmeh and Mmareheo m 
Crete, London, 1885, ii, 49. ^ , , . - ^ ^ 

« BSA vii. [1900-01] 18, fig. 7a (cl. 76 and 7c), 183, flg. 45. 

7Piinv,JIJV'x.l6. , « „ 

8 A^m. Zeitung, xfit [1884] pL 8, fig. 8. 

9 Pans. tu. xviii. 11, 16. ^ i 

10 Probably a mistake on the part of the vase-painter* who 
copied a stage-dress, the edges of which are seen at wnste and 
ankles. The vase is in the British Museum (E 48), ana is signed 
by Douria (see A. B. Cook, Zeus, i , Oambndge, 1914, p. 494)u 

II A. Baumeister, JDenkmaler des klass, AlUrtums, Munich, 


1884-88, fig. 1875. 

13 S. B-einach, R^ertoire de la statuaire greegm et romaxno, 
Paris. 1897-1904, u. 698. 


show Theseus standing over the dead Minotaui', 
while the rescued hoys and girls press round, and 
some mutilated marble groups seem to have repre- 
sented the same scene. ^ 

Evans traces the origin of the Cretan type to 
certain Egyptian flinders found in the JUelta, 
which influenced (Jretan sealstones^ from^ about 
the Vlth dynasty onwards. These in their turn 
borrowed types from early Babylonian cylinders,® 

3 . The labyrinth in art.— -On coins of Knossos 
the labyrinth is repx'esented ^ by a pattein of 
increasing complexity, advancing from a simple 
fret-pattern, through a more or less elaborate 
swastika, to a developed maze.® On several vases 
of the 5th cent, the scene of Theseus’s combat with 
the Minotaur is indicated by a panel of mieanders 
and similar patterns, evidently a conventional 
representation of the supposed ground-plan."* The 
labyrinth, in fact, became assimilated to the mazes 
which have been familiar in most parts of Europe 
from antiquity to the present day— a large subject 
which cannot he fully discussed here.® In Italy, 
where the maze had been known as the Game of 
Troy {Truia inscribed upon a maze on an early 
Etruscan vase), the name Gabyrinth’ took its 
place, and the Minotaur is figured in the centre of 
several Roman mosaic mazes. Similar pavements 
were constructed in Christian churches ; they are 
especially common in the cathedrals of N. France 
—Chartres, Amiens, and others; they were known 
as JDomus Dedali or Chemin d& JerusaUm, and to 
tread their windings was a recognized form of 
penance. It seems that the original use of the 
maze, wherever found, was to serve as the track of 
a ritual dance. Plutarch tells a story which was 
evidently intended to establish a connexion between 
Greek dances of this type and the Minotaur legend ; 
Theseus had landed at Delos on his voyage home, 
and with his companions danced a dance ‘ which is 
still kept up by the Delians ’ in imitation of the 
windings of the labyrinth.® 

4 . Explanations of the myth. — (a) Bationalistk. 
—According to Philochorus,’ the Cretans said that, 
the Minotaur was a general named Taurus whom 
Theseus defeated at an athletic meeting ; the tri- 
bute-children were kept prisoners in the labyrinth 
and given as prizes to the victors j or else he was 
a captain whom the Athenians beat in a sea-fight. 
A modem writer, E. Fahricius,® who assumed that 
the quarry near Gortyna was the labyrinth, ex- 
plained its narrow entrances as a device for the 
guarding of prisoners made to work in its galleries, 
and supposed that this gave rise to the story of the 
tribute-children. 

( 5 ) TM Mmotaur m an old H. 

Roscher® eq^uated Mmotaur = Cretan bull «= Minos. 
E. Bethe Bas argued that Minos, son of the bull- 
Zeus and husband of Pasiphae, who bem a bulL 
son, was originally the bulbgod himself. The stoiy 
of Theseus and the Minotaur^ is a doublet of the 
stories of Herakles vanquishing the Cretan bull 
and Theseus capturing the bull of Marathon; in 
each case the story is allegorical and represents 

1 Baumelster, fig. 1876; Eeiuaoh, li. 510, . , „ 

3 Soripta Minoa, I lU £f#, Bino Minoan JPeriods fin the press). 

8 Brit. Mus, Coin Catakgoe, Crete, Loudon, 1886, pi. iv. tL ; 

Cook, 1. 476 ff. 

4 Illustrated by P. Wolfeors, in BMA, 1907, p. 118 fi., plates 


8 For the Uteraturo see J. G. Prazer, CBK pt. iU., X>ying 

God, London, X911, p. '76fl. ; and Cook, i. 484-490. Evans found 
maze-patterns pedp^d on wall-plaster at Khossos ; in his forth- 
ooming Mne Minoan he derives the lahyrinth-pattern 

In OreV throiagh the dmple key-patfeem, from the Egyptian 
sign for ‘ the pj^e in its court* which was taken over into the 
Mmoan system of hierog-b'P^. , 

6 Plut, The». 21. Lucian, de Salt. 49, mentions the * labyrinth 
in a list of Cretan dances. 

V (;^cted by Pint. Thee. 16, 

a Eoscher, «.s. *Labyrintho8 * 

9 tjber Selene und Venoandtes, Leipzig, 1890, p. 186 If. 

10 Rhein. Mue. Lev. a910] 214 Jf . 
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the overthrow of Cretan rule. Herakles, who 
j(oes to Crete to capture the hull, stands for the 
Dorian colonists; Theseus, who overcomes the 
same bull in Attica, delivers the country from a 
Cretan conqueror.^ On somewhat different lines 
J. E. Harrison argued in a paper read before the 
Hellenic Society in 1914 that the slaying of the 
Minotaur, son of the sea-horn hull, expresses the 
downfall of Cretan sea-power ; * the Minotaur was 
the primitive point de repfere’^ round which 
ultimately crystallised the complex figure of 
Poseidon. 

(c) The solar — Pasiphae’s name 

connects her with the moon ; ^ her bull is often held 
to he the sun. Two recent writers have seen in 
the Minotaur a human actor impersonating the sun- 
god. J. G. Erazer maintains Hhat Cnossus was 
the seat of a great worship of the sun, and that the 
Minotaur was a representation or embodiment of 
the sun-god,’ and suggests that Ariadne’s dance, 
the track of which was the labyrinth, may have 
been an imitation of the sun’s course in the sky.® 
A. B. Cook, after showing that in Cretan myth 
the sun was conceived as a bull and that the 
labyrinth was ^ an orchestra of solar pattern pre- 
sumably made for a mimetic dance,’ goes on to 
suggest that the dancer who imitated the sun 
masqueraded in the labyrinth as a bull — ^the Mino- 
taur, in fact, was the Knossian Crown Prince wear- 
ing a bull-mask, a piece of ritual borrowed perhaps 
from Egypt."* 

{d) The susjpicion of human The Mino- 

taur, like the horses of Diomede, is a man-eater ; 
the myth implies that it was necessary for Minos to 
gratify this appetite. W. Helbig ® saw in the story 
another version of Kronos devouring his children ; 
Kronos was banished by Eeus to the under world, 
the Minotaur by Minos to the labyrinth. There 
was a tradition that in old days in Crete the 
Kouretes had offered human sacrifices to Kronos,® 
and the ‘feast of raw fiesh ’’ which Euripides men- 
tions in the famous chorus from his tragedy The 
CretanSi as part of the initiation to the service of 
Idaian Zeus, was open to a similar suspicion ; in a 
recently discovered fragment of tliis play Pasiphae 
taunts her husband in terms which leave no doubt 
as to the charge,® Euripides probably had in mind 
the Cretan mysteries in which the votaries tore 
with their teeth a living bull in commemoration of 
the eating of the boy Zagreus by the Titans.® But 
these mysteries stand in no direct relation, so far 
as can be seen, to the substratum of Minoan re- 
ligion 5 they explain the cannibal element in the 
Euripidean story, but not the bull-form of the man- 
eating demon. Frazer has conjectured that in 
Crete, as in other parts of the Mediterranean, 
children were sacrificed to a Moloch-like image 
with the head of a hull.^® 

Phoenicians and Carthaginians sacrificed children 
to a bronze image of Kronos (=:B1?), so contrived 
that "victims laid on its outstretched hands fell into 
a furnace heneath.^^ ^ Rabbinic writers describe 
Moloch^s image in similar terms, and add that it 
had the head of a calf,^® Kow Talos, the brazen 
coast-guard of Crete, who killed strangers by hug- 

? ’ng them to his red-hot breast, was by some called 
auros (Apollod. i. ix. 26), and a gloss of ECesychius 
makes him a hy-form of the sun-god. A tradition 
iJ Bhein, Mm, Ixv. 218, 226, 

4 Pftas. HI. xxvi. 1, 8 Op. dt. p. 77. 

^ Op, dt, i 490 ff. ; ct Diod. i. 61. 8 Eosohet, iL 8011. 

8 Porpliiyry, de J.bst. ii. 66, and Eusebius, Prwp. JSmng, iv. 
(p. X66), both quoting from a lost work by Istros on 
Oretan sacrifices. 

7 Eur Cretes^ frag 472 (Naiick). 

8 Berliner Klass^erteatCi Berlin, 1907, v, li. 76. 
w Firmicus Maternus, de Errore prof, ret vi. 1 ff . 

10 Op. dt. p. Hi. 

11 Diod. XX.. 14 ; sobol. Plat. Bep. 387 A, and other passages 
collected by M. Mayer, in Roscher, ii 1601ff. 

12 See references in Ooolr, \. 723, note 1. 


as old as Simonides connects him with Sardinia and 
with human sacrifices there ; ^ recent excavations 
have shown that the Sardinians of the bronze age 
worshipped a bull-god in subterranean temples.® 
Suggestive as these combinations are, however, we 
have no real evidence of any cult of the Minotaur, 
nor of human sacrifice to a Cretan bull- god;® at 
most they prove that the Greeks were familiar with 
the rites of adjoining countries and used them to 
add a touch of horror to the local legends of 
Knossos. 

LiTHRATiniBi.— This is sufficiently cited throughout the article. 

R. C. Bosanquet. 

M I R ACLES .—I . Introductory.— Miracles have 
often been studied in vacuo — a method which does 
not tend to belief in them. It is better to have a 
standard of comparison, to study them in the light 
of those alleged of their chief worker, who, if any 
one can work miracles, is most likely to have 
done so. This is the point of view that will he 
taken in this article. Clirist’s miracles suggest 
unusual and striking power, presumably divine, 
used for beneficent ends, not to cause wonder, and 
this points to the essence of miracle. We there- 
fore define miracle as an occasional evidence of 
direct divine power in an action striking and 
unusual, yet by its beneficence pointing to the 
goodness of Goa. Mere wonders, by whomsoever 
wrought, would have a thaumaturgic aspect and 
would not reveal character — e.g., spiritualistic 
marvels. Christ calls His miracles ‘works,’ 
or (rrifj,etaj ‘sims.’ Eij/teia may he combined with 
ripaTu, ‘wonders,* in describing what the Jews 
seek or the work of false Christs. His own miracles 
axe not called by Him r^para, though He calls them 
dvvdiaus, ‘powers.’ But the stress is on that of 
which they are signs — ^the love of God. 

All three words— ‘ works,’ ‘signs,’ ‘powers— are used by 
Christ m describing His disciples’ miracles, by the Evangelists, 
and by fnends and critics. The first two are favoured in the 
Fourth Gospel.4 In Acts and Epp. ripara and Swa/xeig are 
combined with erjixeta in speaking of Christ’s and the apostles* 
miracles. In Eev 13^4 the beast, m 16i4 devils, in 1920 the false 
prophet, work tnj/Aeta : cf. 2 Th 29 and Mt 722 f .,6 Rev 12i* s, 
<rnif,etov ev rw ovpavw, throws light on the sign expected by the 
Pharisees Qdk SU, Lk llio). 

2. Miracles in the lower culture. — Whether the 
savage does or does not believe in a cosmic order 
is uncertain. Some savage mythologies certainly 
seem to suggest that he does. But he believes 
that the memcine-man, or shaman, has power to 
alter certain concrete events — e.y., to produce rain 
in time of drought, to allay storms, etc. In so far 
as he recognizes any order in nature, this action is 
really supposed to be contra naturam and thus 
corresponds to the popular view of miracles. 
Hence it is not only a religious view of the uni- 
verse which suggests to the savage mind an elas- 
ticity in the order of nature, as Frazer insists.® 
It is elastic to the magician, as it is elastic to the 
divinity. This power of altering events is the 
power of magic in which every savage believes. 
He himself may practise it to some extent by 
means of fetishes obtained in various ways, but in 
that case the power is in the fetish. But more 
usually he attributes magical power to the 

1 Hesyoh. 8,v. TaXuis* 6 ilJXtos ; Zenobius, 8,v, Xapfiono? -yAaij ; 
Suldas, 8 V, XapSavtoy yeXo)?. 

2 BvZl. Paletnol Hal., 1909, pp. 169-177 : Mon, Ant. dei LincH, 
xxui. [1916] 813-486. These} e6\ot. may be the very buildings 
which Greek writers attributed to Daidalos ; see pseudo- Arist. 
de mrdb. 100 (2) : Biod. iv. 29, v. 16. 

8 G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epio% Oxford, 1911, p. 166 ff., 
thinks that Minos’ periodic visits to the cave of Zeus imply a 
ceremony of sacrifice and rejuvenation, and asks whether the 
tnbute-cWldren may not have died with, or for, the king in the 
cave of the buU-god. 

4 Of. also T«k. Savadina (Mt-ZH®), rd ev8o£a (Lk 1817) trapdSo^a 
(Lk 6S6). 

8 It is a fact that psychic gilts are often possessed by un- 
attractive and bad people, 

e GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 224, pfc, vii.. 
Balder the BeauHful. do. 1918, u. 805. 
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medicine-man, to traditional culture-heroes,^ to 
the gods (‘white’ or beneficent magic), or to 
sorcerers (those who practise ‘black’ or anti- 
social magic). Magic is a sort of thaumaturgic 
miracle, and is looked upon as something abnormal. 
If it were a normal thing, it would have no aspect 
of mystery, as it has, and the magician would not 
be regarded as he is by his fellows. For the savage 
magic is mysterious, and everything mysterious 
is more or less abnormal, magical, miraculous. 
Magic or thaumaturgic miracle, as believed in by 
the savage, includes power over nature— producing 
or stopping^ rain, sunshine, and -wind ; curing sick- 
ness, exorcizing spirits and demons, and removing 
barrenness; producing fertility or increasing the 
food-supply ; causing success at hunting or fishing ; 
causing sickness, injurjr, or death. Other powers 
are shape-shifting, invisibility, and raising the 
dead. Generally the power by which these things 
are supposed to be done comes from an exterior 
entity of which some persons possess a large share 
— the Melanesian mana^ the Annamese unh^ the 
Siouan wakan, etc.^ It is that which ‘ works to 
effect eve^hing beyond the ordinary powers of 
man, outside the common processes of nature.’ It 
is a miraculous power, a theoretical force hy which 
the savage accounts for magic in all its forms. 
Why magic should have come to he believed in, 
why some men should have been thought to possess 
mamcal power, is not clear, though various causes 
mi^it he suggested. One of these is the unex- 

g lained phenomena of the a? region — telepathy, 
ypnotism, cure by suggestion, clairvoyance, in- 
spirational possession.® These exist among sav- 
ages, and would he regarded as magical, as to 
us they are supernormal. They would suggest 
other powers still more fantastic. Majgic or 
thanmatnrgic miracle belongs to a quite primitive 
stage of thought, hut many of the actions attri- 
buted to the shaman are reproduced in the miracles 
ascribed to Lao-tse, Buddha, Muhammad, or to 
ethnic and Christian saints. 

3. The miraculous in the ethnic religions. — 
Miracles occur plentifully in religions at a higher 
level than those of savagery, and are freely ascribed 
to the great ethnic teadiers and to saintly persons 
or ascetics in those religions. Asceticism and 
austerity are, in fact, sometimes a necessity as 
well as a guarantee of miracle, as they are also 
in the case of Christian saints. 

As for the great religious founders, it should be 
clearly noted that they themselves made no claim 
to work miracles. This statement is supported hy 
their own sayings in most cases, or it may be 
proved from the early writings describing the 
origins of these religions. In the G^tMSy the 
earnest part of the Avesta, there are no miracles, 
and no very high place is ascribed to Zoroaster. 
Confucius was largely indifferent to spiritual 
matters and avoided anything dealing with the 
supernatural. He is most unukely to have made 
any claim to miracles, and in fact he said : 

‘To search for what is mysterious, and praotoe marvellous 
[arts], in order to he menlaoned with honour in future agpes t— 
this is what I do not do.’ £* 

Lao-tse was opposed to all magic, and was a 
man of humble mmd. Buddha himself protested 

1 See Hbrobb and Hbro-Gods ; G. Grey, I^otynmian 
ology^ London, n.d. [1866], p. lit; B. H. Codrirjg^n, 
Mdmesicmi^ Oxford, 1891, pp. 166, 16Sf, 168. 

^Oodrington, pp. list, 191; P. Gimn, Mctgie et rdktim 
annamiteSi Paris, 1912, pp. 21, 167 ; E. S. P&irtland, MumU 

and Belief. London, 1914, p. 26 ff. 
s 0, Stoll, SttggesUon und Bvvnotimm M d&r Ymerpsg- 
Leipzig, 1904 ; A. Bastian, 

Ifei Bcutiirvdlkemi Leipzig, 1899 ; A. I^g, The MaUng 
of London, 1900, 

4 Of. J. H. Mouiton, Marly Zoroaslrimi^ London, 1918, p. 

u m, xxviii 1 2Q (^BM xxviii. [18853 808 1); cd. G. G. 
Alexander, ConfwAuB tM Great Teacher ^ London, 1890, p. 290. 


against miracles, and, though he knew of miraculous 
acts, he was indifferent to them. When a disciple 
gained an almshowl hy a display of miracles, he 
caused it to he broken and forbade these. ^ Some 
sayings of his point to his dislike of miracles : 

‘ There is no path through the air, a man is not a Samapa by 
outward acts’— perhaps a reference to the supposed gift of 
walking on air. When an arkat flew through the air, Buddha 
is represented as rebuking him : ‘This will not conduce either 
to the conversion of the unconverted, or to the increase of the 
converted, hut rather to those who have not been converted 
remaining unconverted, and to the turning back of those who 
have been converted.’ He also said : ‘ I command my disciples 
not to work miracles.’ 2 

^ Muhammad also knew of miracles, but he dis- 
liked them and wrought none himself. The people 
demanded signs, but he disclaimed these, usually 
on the ground that they are powerless to convince. 
In earlier ages they had been regarded as lies or 
sorcery, not as divine acta. God’s revelation to 
the Prophet was the true miracle, and the Qur’an 
contained it.® 

Nor did any one of the great ethnic teachers lay 
claim to divmity. Yet, in spite of this and of 
their own utterances about miracles, miracles are 
freely ascribed to them, sometimes even in the 
actual works which contain such disclaimers. Hoav 
soon this process began it is difficult to say, yet 
probably no very long time was necessary for the 

g rowth of miraculous legend. In many cases, 
owever, as in similar instances in Christian hamo- 
graphy, it is possible to trace the growth of a 
miraculous story in successive versions of the same 
incident.*^ The miracles and supernatural events 
associated with the lives of these men are either 
connected with their conception and birth or acts 
alleged to have been performed by themselves 
The miracles of the former class are invariably 
lacking in lives contemporai^y, or nearly so, where 
these exist. There is sometimes a semi-miraculous 
origin (Lao-tse, Zoroaster, Buddha), but not a 
virgin-birth, for both parents are concerned in the 
act of conception.® The moment of birth is hailed 
hy a great variety of portents on earth, in the sky, 
or in the lower regions. XJ nearthly lights are seen, 
mysterious music is heard. Prophecies of future 

S eatness are made. The child himself speaks, 
ughs, stands, walks, or announces his intention 
of saving the world. Or, again, the child is miracu- 
lously saved from persecution and danger of death. 
There are also wonderful signs at the death of 
some ethnic teachers, especialiy at Buddha’s death.® 
For wonders associated with the birth of a hodMsattva or 
with the Dalai Lama in Tibet, see 8BE xi. 46 ; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism, (f Ttbet^ London, 1896, pp. 247, 249: and for 
those connected with future beings in Zoroastrian beliel, SBM 
xlviil06f.,llXf,, 116 1 

In the case of miracles of the second group bene- 
ficent actions are extremely rare, i.e. miracles 
performed to benefit others. As a rule, the 
miracles merely exalt their worker, and some- 
times they are of a kind to force belief in Mm. 
Lao-tse is said to have raised the dead, and 
Buddha to have healed wounds; but these are 
occasional, and are in a minority compared with 
the preab number of thaumaturgic acts.’ These 
largmy consist of power over nature and complete 
control over its processes, and are often of a most 


1 T. W. Bhys Davids, BuddUmit liondon, 1880, p. 71. 

2 Dharrnmpadq, xviii. 264 (SBM x. [Iwll pL 1, p. 
OhvXlavagga (SBMxx. [1886] 8D ; E. Bumouf, Jnirod dl’ 
da houdahime Psws, 11^, p. 1*50. 




lavagga (SBMxx. [1886] 8D; E. 

jvdakisme iruUen, JPanS, 1844, , 

8 See Qur’4n, r. 110, vi 84, x. 21 1, xvfi. 60, xxviL 10 1 (BBM 
Vi. TI900I1I3, 119, 288, ix. [lOOOl 7, 86 f„ 46, 92, 100, 106, 


181? W. Muir, Life of Mahomet, 


111 ). 

4 Of. Ehys Davids, 
liondon, 1878, im. 869, mn#. 

6SBM Xl. limm, xlA. [18973 18ft., 188 ff., xlx. [1888] 2ff. ; 
BdlUaidMara, te. P. E. Foucatix, Paris, 1884-4)2, pasHm. Of. 
J, A. MacOnllooh, ‘Oomp. Relkion and the Historic Ohzist,* in 
Be^on mnd the Modern World, 1909, p. 180 ff. 

" * ’ P* lA. 

mm, London, 1877, 


p. 179e^6?B 


6 SBM xi ; Ehys I^vidsjp. 14: 
7 R. K. Dot#a8. Got^deimiem md Toi 
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grotesque and obviously improbable kind. Buddlia 
made floods recede, or passed miraculously from 
one side of the river to another. Levitation, fly- 
ing through the air, and ascent to heaven are 
frequent miracles, or, as in the ease of Buddha, 
treading on water, entering earth as if it vvere 
water, and passing through a walh^ Understand- 
ing or influencing the thoughts of others d distance, 
change of form, and invisibility oecnr, Prequently 
the miracle- worker saves himself from accident or 
death. 

Some of these miracles are simply repetitions 
of the magical acts attributed to medicme-men. 
They axe traditional stock incidents easily fitted 
on to the life of any person. Others are sheer 
inventions. Others may be exaggerations of 
actual events, perhaps in some cases of real super- 
normal powers possessed by this or that teacher, 
or of great shrewdness or ’spiritual insight. But 
they are generally of a most unlikely character, 
and have seldom a beneficent purpose, nor is there 
any historic evidence for them, even if they were 
of such a kind as would require it. 

In most of these religions miracles are commonly 
attributed to saints, sages, and ascetics. They 
bear a similar character in widely distant regions 
and under different creeds, and often run on 
parallel lines. Here again these miracles bear 
a curious likeness to many which are ascribed to 
Christian saints. Taoist, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, 
Hindu, and Muhammadan all believe in the possi- 
bility of the miraculous in the case of ^fted 
persons. In Taoism those who through asceticism 
and saintliness ‘ rise to the Tao ^ become like gods 
and are superior to the laws of nature.® In Bud- 
dhism the cause is profound meditation. By this 
the arkat gains transcendent faculties — the five 
abhijftds (* magical powers^) and iddhi, saintship, 
but also the power of working miracles.^ Holy 
men in Islam possess similar powers as a result of 
their faith, piety, and self-denial. They are also 
helped to them by the jinn and hy knowledge of 
the divine name.^ The range of these wonders in 
the different religions is very wide. It includes 
a great variety of powers over nature— the j^rodue- 
tion or cessation ox storms or sunshine, causing the 
sun to stand still, drinking up rivers, styperiority 
to fire or water (e.gr., not being wet in heavy ^ 
showers, or walking or passing through water) ; 
superiority to the limitations of matter and space 
(a common Buddhist attribute), the power of 
invisibility, change of form or of sex, invulner- 
ability, levitation and swift passage through space, 
penetrating walls, mountains, earth, lengthening 
beams of wood, opening doors without keys, swift 
transference from one place to another. Again, 
light is made to stream from the fingers or hands, 
or miraculous supplies of food are provided. 
Inanimate objects are made to act as if alive. 
Supernormal knowledge of distant events or of 
men’s thoughts is asserted. The power of exor- 
cizing and dispelling demons commonly occurs. 
Less rarely the cure of disease and the removal of 
barrenness and even the raising of the dead are 
found.® One method of curing disease used by 

X SBM xi. 21, xvii 104, xix. 222, 240, 261; P. Bigandet, TU 
JMe or Legend of Qmdama, Bangoou, 1866, i. 218. 

a J. j. jSt. da Oroot^ Rehaion, in Ghina, J^ew Toilfc, 1912, 
p. 182t 

3ari. [18841 l£f., ad. 40, 207 f., 214; Rhys Bavids, 

; aift. Ma&io (Buddhist), § x. These powers sometimes 
result from religious exaltation In a previous life. 

* E. W, Ikue, The Modem JSgyphans, hondon, 1886, fi. 46, 
Arc^m Soeietv in the Middle Ages, do. 1888, p. 49 ; JPR i. 218. 

» wot fhesei miracles see Douglas, p. 226 and pamtA ; de 
Groot pp. 84t, 162,186, 271 ; SBBidyii. 72, 105U Hit, 116 1, 
XXI. 421f., 426, 4281., xvii. 8, 76, 270, xiv. [1882) 309, xlx. 260, 
8, 804, 306, xxi 268; PR i. 7, 36, 191 ; R. O. Temple, ‘The 
Folklore in the Legends ot the Banjab,* PL x. [1899) 896 ff. ; 
M. Monier-WiUianis, Brahmanism and Stnduism*, London, 
1891, pp. 247, 266. 


Muhammadan wonder-workers is to pass the hand 
over the part affected — perhaps a species of 
mesmerism.^ As to these miracles as a whole, 
there is no evidence that they ever occurred, and, 
as Burton says of the incredible miracles of Islam, 
collateral or contemporary evidence is never sought 
for.® The question of supernormal powers will be 
discussed later. 

Occasionally, especially in Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Islam, miracles are wrought by relics or at the 
graves of saints. As far as Buddhism is concerned, 
these are of a very dazzling kind. In Islam they 
are mainly, though not wholly, works of healing 
or the removal of barrenness.® In the case of the 
latter the spirit of the dead saint begets the child 
— a form ol primitive belief (see Fairy, § o, vol. 
V. p. 687). 

Such miracles are occasionally said to cause 
belief. Those to be wrought in future ages on 
behalf of Zoroastrianism will make all mankind 
believe in the good religion (e.y., causing the sun 
to stand still). Those wrought by Buddhists also 
cause conversion, especially incredible marvels in 
the world of nature.^ 

4 , Classical miracles.— This group, as it in- 
cludes so largely miracles of healing, may be con- 
sidered by itself. These were mainly the result of 
divine rather than human agency and they cluster 
around the practice of incubation [guv,), or ‘ temple- 
sleep.’ The patient, after ritual and sacrifice, 
slept in the temple ; in the course of his sleep he 
dreamed that the god touched and healed, or 
opened his body and cured him (? an operation 
under hypnotic influences), or indicated a remedy 
either directly or by symbolic means. The actual 
healing was speedy or more gradual, and in some 
instances — e.g,, that of Aristides in his Sacred 
Orations — it was prolonged over many years, yet 
the god was always supposed to intervene. The 
stelce recording miraculous cures found at Epi- 
dauros are obviously fictitious— a kind of adver- 
tisement of the shrine.® There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that cures of a more or less 
miraculous aspect did take place— the result of 
faith-heaJing or of a strong mental suggestion, 
aided by all the adjuncts of the place (the ritual, 
the dream, the medicaments).® It is not impossible 
that in sleep the subconscious self may cause 
dreams about diseases, of the early indications of 
which it has become aware, or mignt even suggest 
a cure. The dream-cures m^ have been based on 
phenomena of this kind. The hero-god mainly 
concerned was Asldepios, who was thought once 
to have been a human healer and to have raised 
the dead, while wonderful events — e,g,, brilliant 
light— were associated with his birth.’ 

Healing miracles were also wrought by images 
of gods, heroes, or famous persons. Other mirades 
were wrought hy such images — they moved, wept, 
spoke, and gave advice— and there are numerous 
parallels to this in all religions, even in Christi- 
anity. ® Mythology and popular belief also ascribed 

1 R. Burton, History of Sindh, London, 1861, p. 229. ^ 

8 J6,p. 229. 

8 S. Beal, Romantic Legend of S&hyor-Ruddha, London, 1876, 

g p, 92, 94; xxxvL [1894) 174 f. ; S. I. Ouitisg, PHmitive 

emiticRel^vm To-day, hondon, 1902, pp. 76 ff., 167f,; 

Lane, ii. 64 ; Temple, loc. oit , ; PR i. 184 f. 

* SRB V. [1880] 281 f., xxi. 421, 426, 428. 
iOIQiy.mt 

«Por incubation see E. Thrkraer, in Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 
1689 f.; D* Kawadiaa, T6 tepbv roO ’AcrxX'jjirtov, Athens, 1900; 
M, BfemUton, Tmubation, London, 1906; artt. Hbamph and 
G one OF Bjhamhq (Gre^), iNauBA'cios. 

7 Pliny, HP xxvi. 8 ; Julian, e, ChrisHanos, p. 800, ed. 
Bu J. Neumann, Leh>zig, 1880. 

8 Otem. Alex. Cohorts ad Genies, adU (32); Plutarch, Ara^u^, 
82 ; Ludan, Leoruni Cone. 12, Philops. 18 f, ; L. J. B. B^renger- 
P6raud, Superstitions et mrrmmices, Pans, 1895-96, u. 10 f.; 
O. Wemreich, Antike Heilun^smmder, p. 137 ff.; J Grimm, 
TeaUmU MyGiology, tr. J. S. Stallybrasa, London, 1882-88, i. 
U4f , Iv. 1820 f. ; ct RRSy\. 663l>. 
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great wonders to relics of gods or heroes. Some of 
these were multiplied exactly as mediaeval relics. 
They were miraculously found, and various places 
disputed their possession.^ Healing also took 
place at tombs of heroes. Less common are 
miracles by human wonder-workers. Tacitus 
speaks of Yespasian curing blindness and lame- 
ness, ^ and the fictitious life of Apollonius of Tyana 
by Philostratus contains miracles at his birth and 
death, healings, and exorcizing of demons. He 
may have had supernormal healing gifts, hut some 
of the stories are modelled on the NT miracles. 
Others are told by none but Philostratus.^ The 
emissaries of the impostor Alexander of Abono- 
teichos (g.-y*)* according to Lucian’s life of him, 
credited him with healing and with raising the dead. 

5. On the whole the miracles of ethnic religions 
do not possess an air of truth. They are incidents 
ascribed to this or that person, some of whose 
doings, on account of his greater insight or skill, 
may have seemed miraculous. Some, however, 
may be supernormal phenomena. As to the cases 
of healing, they are seldom asserted of individual 
teachers, but rather in connexion with shrines and 
relics. Suggestion or hypnotism may explain such 
as are genuine. Whether any influx of life or healing 
power from another sphere was also present is a 
question which must always be an open one (see § 12). 

6 . Miracles in the OT.— Boughly speaking, the 
miracles of the OT fall into two groups, those con- 
nected with Moses and Joshua, and those connected 
with Elijah and Elisha. The documents describing 
these are of a date far removed from the events 
described, and their evidential value is thus small. 
Some of the miraculous events are doublets of each 
other, and in those of Elijah and Elisha a kind 
of artificial parallelism is to be observed. The 
narratives are in some cases composite, and a more 
or less non-miraoulous substratum may be traced. 
Many of the miracles have a strong thaumaturgic 
aspect, and they suggest that, as in the case of 
ethnic religious teachers and the Christian saints, 
it was not enough that the outstanding character, 
insight, and leadership of Moses or Efijah should 
be recorded, but miracles should also be ascribed 
to them. While, in the case of Elijah and Elisha, 
it is not impossible that they had some gift of 
healing—which might then be :point dap:pm 
of the miraculous legend attached to their history 
— it is remarkable that in the case of the greater 
prophets, save once with Isaiah (2 K 20 ®*- )» there 
is no thaumaturgic element. The idea of uod 
which the miracle stories reflect is not of the 
loftiest kind, but rather that of men at a low^ 
spiritual leveL The spirit animating some of the 
miracles resembles that which animates harbarous 
men. There is aggressiveness, rutlilessness m 
dealing with human life where men not ^ow 
01 worship God, and intolerance. Few of the 
miracles have that beneficent as|>ect which we 
find in the majority of the NT miracles. 

there is a certain materialism in the method or 
describing the miracles — 6 ,<sr., in the id^ of speck- 
ing face to face with God, Some of i^e miracles 
arl magical, and are alleged to have been copied 
by pagtn magicians (ExV;^ 
to reflect the traditional beliefs of the Semites— 
<5 a , that of God’s manifestation in firmer are 
traditional stories rather lhan true histories. 
Some, no doubt, have a symbolic vatoe, as when 
a record of spiritual revelation is told m matonal 
terms (the burning hush, the revelation to Elijah— 

1 Puna V ts 7* RN rsvUi. 4; H«rodU i. 67f. J 
So&r. 41, Thes&us^ S6; P Dekama, 

OrSce Paris, 1879, p 1 ; 1 F. A. Maury, £[%sL des 

religions ae la Grhce antique, do- 1867-69, u. 62. 

1912, pp. Ixxvl, Ixxx, text Hi 88, 89, iv, 46, viil 5 


the latter a reminder that miracles as outward 
phenomena parallel to thunder, fire, etc., are a 
lower kind of testimony to God). Some of the 
miracles— e.y., the ten plagues— are regarded as 
direct divine interpositions. It is possible, doubt- 
less, to suppose that God made use of existing 
phenomena to effect His purposes. It is equally 
possible that phenomena coincidental with a crisis 
in the nation’s history may have been regarded 
as direct Providential interpositions. Especially 
would this be the case if prayer for deliverance 
had preceded them. Such answers to prayer must 
not he ruled out, and all such answers^ have a 
miraculous aspect. They show the superiority of 
spirit to matter (see below, § id). This is also 
true of the event on Carmel, when Jahweh’s 
superiority to Baal was clearly seen in answer to 
Elijah’s prayer. There was some divine interven- 
tion, even if that is explained thaumaturgically or 
associated with rather ruthless methods. Again, 
we need not doubt that God led His people ‘ with 
a mighty hand, and with an outsti etched arm, . , . 
and with signs, and with wonders’ (Lt 26®). We 
need not doubt that in the movements of history 
He does ‘ make a way to His indignation ’ (Ps 78“) 
against the unrighteous. But whether the lead- 
ing and interpositions were in the manner depicted 
is open to question. A strong belief in divine 
deliverance might easily lead to the iormation of 
legendary accounts of it. The real miracle m the 
Ox is the growth of the idea of God, the strong 
sense of the divine presence in the world, divine 
guidance in the affairs of the universe and of men. 
The real religion of the OT lies elsewhere than m 
the accounts of separate miracles. It is found in 
the growth of a spiritual religion, in such docu- 
ments as that which tells of creation, in the records 
of spiritual experience and aspiration, in the 
phenomenon of prophetism. 

7. The miracles of Christ. — (ct) When the docu- 
ments composing the Gospels are examined, it is 
found that even in the eaidi^t there is no non- 
miraoulous substratum 5 all alike contam miracles. 
By every one Christ’s teaching is admitted to be 
marvellous, yet authentic. This raises a presump- 
tion that the marvellous deeds are also authentic. 
The date of the documents is sufficiently near to 
the events recorded to admit of authenticity, and 
the evidence is as good as anything short of signed 
scientific evidence is likely to be. The writers 
were men who knew themselves to he witnesses, 
and had regal'd for truth. 

(&) Christ ascribes His miraculous power to God, 
as He does His teaching (Jn U% There is a real 
divine work being done (Lk 11®®, Mk 5*®, Lk 8 ®® j 
cf. Jn 9® ll 4 ‘‘W. 4 ri 4 io), So also the witnesses of 
the miracles regard them (Mk 2^% Mt ^15®^, Lk 
7 W 048 1848 ). Yot power is inherent in Chmt, as 
the method of the miracles shows, or the definite 
‘I will ’ (Mk 1 ^^). Here also the people recognize 
this inherent power (Mk 7^). All power is dele- 
gated from God, as Cffiist taught. Hence the 
power to work miracles is not necessarily confined 
to Christ (Mt 122^), though He has that power in a 
supreme degree. , . , ^ 

fc) Christ as sinless is a moral mirahle without 
a priori likelihood, therefore there need be no oj 
pnori objection to His miracles, whidx generally 
tend to rectify an unnatural, disordered state in 
the world, tinlike Buddha, Christ had not to 
grope His way to perfection— an instacuotive con- 
tract. The Ohiist was in unison with the 

forces of the divine will. Hence power to cure 
disease flowed from Him who was untouched hy 
disease.^ So, also, in whatever way He was divine 

1 Of D W. Forrest, The Christ c^f History and of Br^erience. 
Bdlutuiirh, 1897, pp. 117f., 167 ; A. Morris Stewart, The Crown 
of Borneo, London, 1903, pp. 74, 80. 
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He was certainly more than man. His powers 
would thus be greater than those of ordinary men, 
and might therefore be miraculous. 

(cs?^) Christ’s miracles are in harmony with His 
personality and teaching. There is an air of 
naturalness and ease about the miracles not found 
elsewhere. He never douhts His own power to 
work them, never falters in exercising it. His 
method, unlike that of other healers or exorcists, 
causes amazement, showing that it was not similar 
to theirs. He casts out demons with a word, or d 
distance^ and no mere faith-healing or magical 
exorcism accounts for these cures. Yet there is an 
economy in the use of miracles which we do not 
find in ethnic narratives, while, again, Christ never 
works miracles for Himself. 

(e) But, if miracles are so easily ascribed to 

f reat ethnic teachers, why should they not have 
een ascribed to Christ? This is certainly a 
possibility, nor need we deny that there was time 
enough for a miraculous l^end to grow. But all 
the facts must he faced. The greater part of the 
Gospels is from eye-witnesses who had no wish to 
deceive. No miracles are recorded of John the 
Baptist. The basis of the narrative is true, and it 
contains mu'acles as well as the wonderful teaching. 
In several cases the teaching is intimately connected 
with the miracles, indeed springs out of them."^ If 
Christ wrought miracles at all, it is not impossible 
that there would he a tendency in a biographer 
to exaggerate the miraculous. But, again, the 
miracles as a whole are very different from those 
ascribed to ethnic teachers, as may be seen by 
comparison. We have every reason to believe that 
Christ wrought miracles, even if the truth of any 
given miracle cannot be asserted or demands 
investigation. The miracles are in keeping with 
Christ’s personality, and vice versa, and the im- 
pression made by them on the people, on inquirers 
( Jn 3^), and on hostile critics who admitted their 
truth is of great inmortance. 

{/) Comparing Christ with ethnic teachers or 
Christian saints, we find that they never claimed 
to work miracles, and disliked bliem, while Christ 
made such a claim. If He refused to work a sign 
from heaven (Mk 8^), this is really a proof of His 
power to work signs of a kind,® but not of the kind 
so liberally allowed bo ethnic teachers. Christ’s 
miracles are beneficent, never egotistical like 
Buddha’s or even those of Christian saints j their 
setting is different from those of the eiinic 
relimons ; they are harmonious with the character 
of the worker ; they have invariably a moral and 
spiritual q^uality not found elsewhere. 

iff) Miracles, properly regarded, assist faith. 
But was this the primary purpose of Christ’s 
miracles? Were they mere credentials of His 
mission? This is doubtful. Beneficence was 
primary, and often forestalled the faith of the 
person concerned (Mk Z\ Lk 7“, Jn 5®^), as it did 
m. the case of demoniacs. Crowds of people were 
doubtless influenced by the miracles, especially by 
their unique character, for they produced fear or 
amazement even if that was followed by praise to 
God (Lk 7^^ Mt 15^^). The result was that crowds 
of people flocked to Christ and forced on Him 
a popularity which He disliked and from which 
He sometimes withdrew (Mk 1^, Lk 6^®^*)- One 
whose credentials were miracles would have acted 
otherwise. The multitude connected the miracles 
with Christ’s MessiahsMp (Mt 12®», Jn 
belief which He did not at first encourage (cf, Lk 
Mk X®® 3^^*’). When John sends to know if He 
18 Messiah, He points to His works of mercy (Mt 

1 Of, F. (Jodeti, Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faiths, 
Edinburgh, mb, p. 114 L ; A. B. Bruce, The Miramloua Fie- 
ment in the GospeXs, do. 1886 j?> 104. 

3 Pace P. W. Schiniedel, m, col. 1881; cf. J. B. Seeley, JScee 
Homo®, London, 18«ft, Preface, p. vui. 


the stress is on these, rather than on 
Messiahship. Miracles are not wrought to cause 
belief in it; miracles are works of mercy, and 
their merciM rather than their miraculous char- 
acter is important. They are part of a spiritual 
mission rather than proofs of it. Disbelief in the 
worker’s power shows hardness of heart, for the 
mercy and love displayed, rather than the miracu- 
lous power, are spurned (cf. Mk 3®^** 6^®, Mt 

Lk Mere popularity was distasteful, 

and silence about a cure is often enjoined. 

The exception in Mk is explainable because Ohnst was 
unknown in Gadara and was leaving it. What the man was to 
tell of was the divine mercy. 

True, Christ’s compassion often overcame His 
dislike of mere popularity, while this popularity 
might sometimes indicate a genuine faith and love. 
But, if Christ works miracles at all to evince faith, 
it is not the faith of a fickle crowd, hut the faith 
of the individual. Such an individual or those who 
intervened for him would already have faith, and 
that faith would he augmented (Jn 4®^, Lk 17^®** )• 
Yet even here it is an existing confidence that 
is rewarded rather than a divine mission that is 
proved. 

Christ does nob appear to rank His * works* very high, as the 
phrasing of Jn 638 shows Works are of less importance than 
the personal appeal of Christ (Jn I087ff. ; cf. ). Christ's 
personality and His words are witnesses far more than His 
works (Jn 63Sf. ; cf. S^^). This lower position corresponds 
to the refusal to work a sign to sceptics ; cf. also Jn 2029. 

The disciples followed Christ first as a result of 
the impression which His personality had made on 
them. Later the effect of Bis miracles— those only 
of the non-healing group — on them is sometimes 
noted. In spite of the comment in Jn the 
disciples must already have believed. In other 
cases new thoughts are suggested to them, or a 
confession of belief is made (Mk 4 ^^ 6®^ ; cf . Mt 14 ®®). 
The miracles, however, were not wrought prim- 
arily for these purposes, but to quell fears or to 
confirm existing confidence. Even the lesson of 
the withered fig-tree is not that of the power of 
Christ, but of faith in God and of what faith can 
do (Mt 21®®). The true attitude is seen in Jn 2H, 
when recognition follows the miracle. The act is 
consonant with a personality already known and 
loved. The cumulative effect of miracles was no 
doubt to quicken understanding of Christ, and we 
remember that the meat miracle of the Kesurrec- 
tion was what finally convinced the disciples of 
Christ’s true nature.^ Still, on the whole, the 
miracles were not meant to force belief or to act as 
credentials. They were part of a divine mission, 
and had their value, hut it was rather that of con- 
tributing to a better understanding of a personality, 
not as a proof of it, and that because they were 
signs {(Trijaeia) of a divine compassion. As for the 
people, their amazement was at the authority, 
ease, and naturalness of Christ’s method, seen also 
in His teaching (Mk 1®®* ^ ; cf. Mt 7®®**)* Signs are 
part of a revelation which confirms itself, for, when 
as thauraaturgic displays they axe sought,® refusal 
follows, or a symbolic answer, or some piece of 
spiritual teaching.® 

There is no real contradiction in Jn 1634, for elsewhere the 
works are a witness to divine love (82 7^1 933 1032*87)^ not as a 
mere proof of it, but because they are done out of love. Men 
who do not see such love are spintually blind, and to that 
degree in sin (cf. Mt ll®®, Mk 1020). In the miracle on the 
paralytic, which is said to witness to divine authority, Christ's 
authority had been derided, and proof was necessary (Mk ). 
In the case of the raising of Lazarus, this is done that * they 
[disciples and bystanders] may believe* (Jn 11 Many 
bystander* did believe; others did hot, >• Yet Martha's exist- 
ing faith is the condition of this miracle (cf. v.2Sfl: with v.^O). 


lEven by the apostles miracles are seldom referred to as 
having an evidential character. Of. A. T- Lyttleton, The Place 
of Miracles in Religion, London, 1899, p. 63 f. 

2 Lk Ipfi 1631, gii. Such a sign from heaven is seen m 
Eevl2i-s. 

3 Mk Silt, Mt 1288 leif. : Ct Jn 218 448 aSO. Lie 29 
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Here and elsewhere in this Gospel a theory of its authoi that 
miracles cause belief is at work (2il 93 114). in this miracle 
belief of a specific kind— in Christ’s power over death— is to he 
taught to those who believed in Him already. 

Generally healing is the reward of faith, Christ’s 
power woriving with the person’s faith. There is 
thus more than suhjective faith-healing, for mth 
Christ there is ‘power to heal,’ obvious enough 
where the faith of the person healed is not in 
question, "Where there was no faith, hut consci- 
ous opposition, miracle was naturally impossible 
(Mk 6®). Christ could have forced a miracle, but 
this was against His method, though even here He 
did .heal ‘ a few ’ who believed. A writer who 
recorded this was not one who was likely to invent 
or imagine miracles. Christ also Himself had faith 
in God, as His words show (Mk 9^- ^ 11^** : ef. 
Mt 1421). 

The miracle in Mk 628fr. shows in a crude way that power to 
heal was in Christ, and was made effective by the patient’s faith. 
In Mt 920f. the woman thought that by merely touching His 
garment healing would follow (of. Mk 3io 688, Mt 1436, Lk 619). 
Christ was somehow aware of this, and, rewarding her faith, 
healed her. Mark and Luke suggest that He was aware of the 
woman’s touch by power going out of Him. This would seem 
to reduce the miracle to magic. 

{h) Possession , — Not all but only certain kinds 
of sickness were regarded by the Jews scientifically 
or colloquially as possession. Only once does Marie 
connect bodily disease with possession ; Mat- 
thew and Luke do so on three occasions. In Mk 9^"^ 
a dumb spirit is mentioned ; Luke {%^) makes it a 
case of possession, Matthew (17^®) of epilepsy {creKTjpt- 
d^erat, ‘ epileptic ’), though later the demon is said 
to be cast out. Epilepsy was a kind of intermittent 
possession (cf. Mt 4^^), as also was lunacy (Mk 5 ^** ; 
cf, Jn lO^o), or any apparent eccentricity. ^ The 
recorded cases are eight in number, with a few 
general instances. 'Whatever be the explanation 
of possession, the fact of the cure is not in question. 
Christ’s healing of it was thorough, masterly, im- 
mediate, probably permanent, ^ and sometimes d 
distance. His method was not that of mere exor- 
cism, as has been insisted.® Both the manner of 
the cure and its result show that it differed in 
degree, if not in kind, from that of the exorcist. 
Yet Christ taught that others might or did use it, 
if they had faith (Mt 17^^**, Mk 11®®). Serious 
cases are healed by a word, and the superlative 
nature of the cure is recognized even by hostile 
witnesses (Mk 3 ®® ; cf. It had thus a miracu- 
lous quality ; here was the ‘finger’ or the * spirit’ 
of God (Lk 112®, Mt 1228). 

Possession by a demon is a world-wide savage 
explanation of sickness, and, as a survival at higher 
levels, of certain diseases, where the symptoms 
seemed to suggest the demon’s movements or his 
^eeoh in a voice different from that of the patient. 
But was the disease more than epilepsy, lunacy, 
hysteria, clounmne, or such a psycho-pathological 
state as that of alternating personality, ‘ temporary 
control of the organism by a widely divergent frag- 
ment of the personality, self-suggested in some 
dream-like manner into hostility to the main mass 
of the peisonality’?® In such cases the person 
may believe himself possessed by the devil, or he 
may speak in another voice, simulate another 
personality, or develop automatic writing.® As to 
epilepsy, 


1 MtlllS, Jn 1020 ; cf. Mk 82li; 

2 This is implied in Mk 6i8 ; cf. 926 and 16®. Of. Bruce, p. 191. 
W, Bousset, Jems, Eng. tr., London, 1906, p. 60, regards the 
cures as ^mporary, appealing curiously to Mt 1243«% 

8 As by J. M. Thompson, Miracles tn ths ST, London, 1911, 
p. 37. For the Jewish method see Josephus, Alii, viu. h. 6, 

4 Of. Mk I27f , Mt 818 983, Lk i86^ Jn 1187. 

0 P. W. H. Myers, JTuman Tersonalitp, London, 1908, i. 200 ; 
cf. B Sidia, The Psychology of Suggestion, New York, 1910, p. 
283 f. ; B. Sidis and S. P. Goodharl, MvUxple Personality, New 
York, 1906. , ^ ^ 

6 Cf. Lang, Making of Religion^, p. 139 f. ; O. Lodge, The 
Swviml of Man, London, 1909, p. Ill, and passim \ Myers. 
passim. 


‘No demon could by possibility produce more fearful results 
by entering into a man than I have often seen resulting from 
epilepsy.’ i 

Supernormal knowledge is often a characteristic 
of those believed to be possessed, knowledge of 
which the ordinary self could not be aware. This 
is ascribed to the demon ; rightly it should he 
ascribed to the subconscious seif or the fragmen- 
tary personality. In the NT the demoniacs show 
knovdedge of Christ which He wishes to be kept 
secret, or they as.sume that He has power over 
them.2 The fragmentary or subconscious self, 
identifying itself with a demon, speaks in accord- 
ance with the belief that Messiah would destroy 
demoniac power and asserts that Jesus is Messiah. 
Yet these men, in lucid intervals, may have heard 
that He was so regarded. Thus their knowledge 
would not he supernormal. Lunatics often dread 
one particular person. 

A man’s belief in his possession by a demon is paralleled by 
the belief that he is a wolf. Both are pathological states, and 
where the belief in transformation disappears lycanthropy is 
apt also to disappear. This is more or less true of the belief in 
demons and the supposition of possession (see LY0ANTHR0Py).8 

Demon-possession as a belief continued long 
after, as it had existed long before, Christ’s time. 
It is not explained, therefore, by saying that 
demons were allowed to torment men while He 
lived, so that His power might be seen. If Christ 
then accommodated Himself to an existing belief, 
yet He did not accept it in all its current forms, 
and some at least of what is ascribed to Him may 
be the thoughts of His reporters.** Christ could 
hardly have cured the patients save by sympatheti- 
cally accepting their point of view. So also for 
the sake of reiuting an argument He accepts the 
point of view of the Pharisees, without categori- 
cally saying that He actually casts out demons 
(Mt 122^^*, Lk 1P9; cf. Mt 12*®, Lk An 

accurate explanation would not have been under- 
stood, and mi^t even have gone beyond present- 
day science. Or, with power to heal, was Christ’s 
knowledge here limited t Bid He believe in pos- 
session ? In any case there is no doubt about His 
healing this strange disease instantly and per- 
manently, and differently from exorcists, or mom 
modem physicians in the cases of apparent posses- 
sion. Of course it is a large assumption to say 
that there are no existences which might not take 
possession of a hrnnan personality and act through 
it.® Psychical research tends to admit that there 
are such existences in the case of discamate human 
spirits, hut has no evidence of diabolical or hostile 
possession.® This, of course, does not exclude such 
possession — e.g., by some alien power at the centre 
of man’s being where consciousness and will reside. 
Yet an unexplained mental disease is not neces- 
sarily possession. In a sense, it is true, there was 
possesmon if disease was caused by sin or vice, 
disease being objectively regarded as evil. But 
there is no clear proof that the cases cured were 
directly the result of sin. 

For alleffed demon-possession in modem Ohina and elsewhere 
see J. L. Kevins, Demon Possession and Allied Themes (London, 
1807), though it is doubtful whether the cases are not ex^nable 
on other grounds. Much of the evidence comes from uhrislian 
native;^ whose earlier belief in demons wag still strong. Health- 
ful and life-giving influences of Ohristtanitty may explain the 
cures where pagan methods failed, as Justin long before asserted 
(Apol. ii. 6) and also BU A. Junod, of Tfaonga cases (The Life of 

OnNeviua^s 

theory see W. R, Newbold, Proo, if Soafor Psychical Research, 
xm. 118971 602. 

(i) EeaXing, — Christ’s miracles of healing are not 
explainable by M. Arnold’s ‘moral therapeutics,’ 
i,e, the cure of neurotic diseases by mental inliu- 

1 T. S. Clouston, f/naotmdnasso/ London, 1911, p, 237. 

a Of. Ac 1616. 8 Of. Bruce, p. 187, 

4 John does not appear to accept the theory of demon-possi^ 
sion, though he refers to the Jewish belief. 

6 The demons, if they existed, were not necessarily like the 
horrible figures of later imagination. 

6 Myers, ii 198. 
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ences. Many of these diseases were not neurotic, 
and were such as do not yield to mental treatment, 
while the evidence for their cure is as good as that 
for neurotic cases.^ Occasional miracles at Lourdes 
are also wrought on more than neurotic diseases, 
and they suggest an influx of healing power from 
without. But Christ's miracles of this kind are 
more than occasional. Here surely some healing 
power — ‘ the power of the Lord ’ {Lk 5^’) — wrought 
through Him. It was neither variable nor un- 
certain, and it enabled the patient to throw off 
disease immediately. It was communicated to the 
sick by an act of will, a word, a touch, or sometimes 
d distance, perhaps by telepathy. To this use of 
such a power there is no authentic parallel. If it 
be said that Christ had merely superior access to an 
X region, to which others might have access, yet 
His access was so superior as to be miraculous. 
His faith in the power awakened faith in the 
patient, so that in a sense there was suggestion 
both from without and from within. There was more 
than mere 'faith-healing,’ a word which is apt to 
be used loosely. If it is used as mere auto-sugges- 
tion, there was obviously more than that. Diseases 
which apart from scientific diagnosis were plainly 
most serious were cured without difficulty. If 
Christ merely did what one day may be more 
generally possible, ^ at least He did act perfectly 
in a way as yet undiscovered. 

C) Maising the dead. — ^The instances of this are 
so few in number as to raise a presumption of their 
truth, for here is exactly where miracles would 
probably be exaggerated m a fictitious narrative.® 
The possibility of catalepsy or trance cannot be 
excluded, yet we may assume that Christ would 
know the truth. To Him, indeed, death was no 
more than a sleep (Mk 5^®, Jn 11^^'^^), from which 
the sleeper might be roused in the presence of the 
Lord of life, who could command the return of the 
principle of life to the lifeless body, whenever He 
was beside the dead.^ 

{h) The nature group. — The evidence for these 
miracles is as good as for those of healing. Here 
again their small number— six (or, admitting dupli- 
cates, five) — suggests genuineness, as do suso 
generally the narratives which relate them, as well 
as the manner of the relation. The attempts to 
interpret them as symbolic teaching related as 
miraculous action do not command respect any 
more than the various rationalistic methods of 
explaining them away. The real questions are 
concerned with their adequacy to the occasion, 
with the power involved — was it one accessible to 
others ? — with the method of its use— to excite , 
wonder or to minister beneficence. Was there | 
again a real breach of the order of nature ? — a state- i 
ment which no one is competent to assert (§ IK). I 
For, though it is easy to assume a ' reversal of the j 
natural physical order,* ® some of the miracles of 
healing are just as contrary to our experience. I 
If Christ’s was a unique personality, we must take 
account of what may be proper to Him either in 
or out of nature. Such a one on occasion may 
as easily walk on the sea as on dry land. These 
miracles suggest the superiority of the spiritual 
and moral order to the material. They, vnth one 
possible exception, are in keeping with the person- 
ality and character of the worker. The question 
of adequacy® to the occasion may be safely answered j 

iSe<9 B. J. Eyle, *The Neurotic Theory of the Miirades of i 
Heahug,* StJ v. [1007] 572 fl. i 

^ See It suggestive passage in Stewart, p, 182 fE. 

» Contrast the large number of raisings from death by the I 
relics of St. Stephen alleged by St. Augustine, de Giv. Dei, 
xxii. 8. I 

* Little touches of exaggeration in the story of Lazarus need ; 
not detract from the essential fact. 

0 W. Sanday, Gore's Challenge to Criticismt pp. 19, 23 f. ; 

9 There is no question of working these miracles in answer i 
bo anv dauiand ior a sign. 


in the affirmative as regards stilling the tempest, 
walking on the sea, and feeding the multitudes. 
In the first two, lessons of faith were immediately 
taught, but they also have a permanent value in 
this direction as well as in showing the supiemacy 
of spirit to matter. In the third the adequacy 
is seen in the beneficence of the action involved. 
It is more difficult to prove adequacy in the case 
of the change of water to wine. Was it probable 
that such a ^reat miracle would be wrought to 
enhance the joy of a wedding-feast? Yet the 
narrative has an air of genuineness, though, it it 
were performed for symbolic reasons also, these are 
not hinted at. As to the power involved, it is 
certainly beyond that of men in the cases of stilling 
the tempest, changing water to wine, and multi- 
plying food. Yet, in a universe ruled by divine 
will, was it impossible for one in whom that will 
was supreme to use it to still a storm, or to perform 
such probably creative acts as the other miracles 
iavolve? No breach of the order of nature is 
involved, for in the first two there is but a quicken- 
ing of natural processes — ^the storm would sooner 
or later have ceased ; a change is slowly efteeted 
in tlie moisture taken up by the growing vine. In 
the third, though the act is incomprehensible to us, 
can it be said that there was any breach of nature 
involved ? While it is not impossible that a mir- 
aculous aspect has been here given to a non- 
miracnlous action,' the narratives have a genuine 
air, and the numerous different rationalistic ex- 
planations suggest that there is an inexplicable 
fact. In the case of walking on the sea a super- 
normal power which might be open to others might 
be suggested, if the story of D. t). Home’s ^ floating 
in the air he accepted, or if there is genuine fact 
behind the numerous stories of levitation. The 
difference, however, is that Christ used such a 
power consciously and purposively; this is not 
observable in the other cases.^ 

The withering of the fig-tree presents difficulties as to ade- 
quacy, and because it is contrary to the principle that Christ 
never wrought miracles for Himself. The tree was destroyed 
because it had no fruit for Him. Is He likely to have acted 
thus ? There is no hint in the story or its context that it is an 
acted parable. While we need not question Christ’s power, it 
is open to us to seek explanations of the origin of such a story, 
and these are much easier to find, and have much more 
verisimilitude, than those offered for ihe other nature mirades. 

(^) The story of the stater and those of the draught 
of fishes need not be interpreted miraculouSy, 
The first appears to involve supernormal Icnowledge 
and directive purpose in bringing the fish to the 
spot, and this is again contrary to the principle of 
economy in the miraculous obseiwed elsewhere, for 
the money might easily have been obtained other- 
wise. Probably an ordinary incident has been 
given a miraculous aspect. As to the others, there 
IS no note pointing to the miraculous (as, e.g,, in 
Mk 4^^ 6®^^*, Jn 2^^), and it is perhaps not necessary 
to assert it here. 

{m) Incarnation and mrginMrth . — The idea of 
incarnation involves no breach of an order of nature, 
for we have no evidence that such an event was 
necessarily contrary to any existing order. It 
begins a new order, and it is a superlative instance 
of what ah are familiar with already— -the influence 
of spirit on matter. To such an event virgin-birth 
may have been necessary and consonant, since no 
ordinary child was concerned. Sinlessness is as 
much a miracle in the moral as virgin-birth in the 
physical sphere, but it need not be said that the 
latter was necessary to the former. This is a theo- 
logical specnlation, not found in early writers who 
speak of the Virgin-birth,® nor in the NT itself. 

1 H. H. L. Oamngton, The Dhysioal Basis of SpiHtualism^ 
London, n.d,, p. 378. 

^ Evidential value is also found in the fact that this is the sole 
instance of such a miracle in Christ’s life, unlike those of mir- 
aculously crossing a river so often told of Buddha. 

3 Ignatius, ad JSphes. 19," of. Asc. ofisaiahx. 8-xi. 19. 
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Parallels to incaxnatioB and virgin-bixtb. have been 
alleged from pagan sources, but there is no real 
analogy. The idea of divinity becoming really 
incarnate in human flesh was alien to Jewish 
thought, and probably also to pagan. Hence it is 
really impossible to assert that the story was in- 
vented in Jewish-Christian circles at the early date 
involved. That it is an early story is undoubted, 
and the evidence for the two versions of it in 
Matthew and Luke must go back to Joseph and 
Mary.^ There is some evidence that it was known 
even in Christ’s lifetime that He was not Joseph’s 
son — a knowledge apt to be perverted by hostile 
critics. As to the story itself, it has only to be 
compared with the versions of it in the Apocryphal 
Gospels to see how an existing story could be 
exaggerated without being recast. The lack of 
such exaggeration in Matthew and Luke points to 
genuineness. Comparative mythology is often 
relied on to show that virgin-birth is a universal 
myth, but examination of the instances shows no 
real parallel. A human or divine father regarded 
in a material sense, or some material means, is 
always involved. This is true even of the late 
miraculous stories of the birth of Buddha, whose 
human father appears all through, and also of the 
birth of the future saviour Saoshyant in Zoroas- 
trianism.2 Yet, even if such stories were more 
nearly parallel, the question should be faced — ^Bo 
myths never come true ? 

{n) The Memrrection , — Arguments against the 
Besurrection usually make much of the discre- 
pancies in the narratives. Are these more than 
may be looked for regarding such an event ? Or 
do they really discredit the central fact to which 
all bear witness? Without discussing them in 
detail, it may be said that they offer evidence as 
good as that for the Crucifixion, and, if they do not 
prove a real resurrection, do they prove anything 
at all about Christ ? Certain facte are important *. 
the empty tomb, the definite date never varied 
from, as well as the personality involved— no 
ordinary man whose resuscitation to a normal 
human life might he reiected, as Huxley would 
have rejected that of the hypothetical ordinary 
man® — and the vast change effected in the apostles’ 
characters and methods of action. We may here 
consider the main modem explanations. 

(1) Visions, subjective or objective, or tele- 
pathic impressions are really inadequate to ac- 
count for the story. No such experiences have 
ever produced such a result, and they could not 
have given rise to the story of the Besurrection or 
of the empty tomb, or have so changed the dis- 
ciples. A phantom would only have made them 
afraid (Lk 24®’'*). The disciples already knew of 
the existence of Christ’s spirit, for this was the 
common Jewish belief, and as Jews they also 
looked forward to a future resurrection. How 
then could such alleged communications from such 
a spirit have so altered them or originated such a 
belief in the Besurrection with the definite mean- 
ing which the word had to any Jew ? If it be said 
that it was precisely this Jewish belief in a future 
resurrection that made the disciples imagine that 
their experience of a phantasm waa really that of 
a Risen Christ, this is in effect to make them the 
most credulous and untrustworthy of men— which 
no one really believes of them. 

(2) Equally inadequate is the theory which 
would derive the story from myths and culte of 
slain and risen gods. It is claiming too mucm to 


1 For arguments a silfftitio see A, 0. Headlam, Th& 

of the W, P* t ; and, reg^i^ ^eaJo^es, j; Koffjtt, 
intros to&o meraUre of me m 

2 See A. MacCulloch, in Jieligton a7ia MO(Um Thought, 

p. 130 IT. ; 0. Oleinen, Pnmitive Cknetmii4v, tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1912, p. 288 ff. _ 

» t7h. Huxley, Sume, London, 1879, p, 137. 


assert that the apostles were influenced by these, 
supposing they knew of them, which is unlikely. 
Was there anywhere a myth of a god who had 
died and risen again on earth ? The revival even of 
Osiris took place in the Other-world. No such 
myth had ever been applied to the history of any 
man, as the theory supposes it to have been to that 
of Jesus. Such myths were sensuous, and had 
sprung out of nature-cults. How could they 
originate a whole new world of ethical and spirit- 
ual ideas? The theory produces the greater out 
of the less with a vengeance, and sets aside every 
sirred of historical evidence, while it has never 
explained why Christianity supplanted such myths 
and cults as it is alleged to have sprung from,^ 

On neither theory is the Besurrection or its vast 
results explainable, and each postulates a miracle 
as great as the miracle of the Resurrection itself. 
The change involved in the Resurrection is beyond 
our ken ; yet there was a change, not merely the 
resuscitation of a dead body. We know too little 
of the laws of the universe to assert that such a 
change is impossible, or that there is no law of 
resurrection of whose working Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is the first instance. The new theories of matter 
seem to make the change conceivable, if the ‘ basis’ 
of matter is to be found in a strain in the ether 
giving rise to the electrons of which the atom is 
composed. Ether is described as sub-material, 
while electrons might conceivably he resolved into 
ether again. Matter would thus be destroyed.® 
Others regard matter as a complex of energies.® 
If these theories be true, might not Christ’s body 
be resolvable without corruption into the ultimate 
constituents of matter and then re-formed as a 
new etherial body, since ether is sub-material, 
the indwelling spirit moulding it as if it were a 
material body, yet not subject to the limitations 
of such a body ? At all events these new theories 
lessen the difficulties in the way of accepting the 
Resurrection. 

(o) The AsceTmon was probably a final vanishing 
(Lk 24®^) from the sight of the apostles, interpreted 
conventionally and symbolically as ascension, and, 
as far as the vision of angels is concerned, objec- 
tively. Heaven being regarded as a place above, 
this was inevitable, and was in keeping with the 
symbolism of up and down, high and low. Christ 
vanished out of space conffitions into a higher 
state, and this is the essential truth behind the 
descriptions, while it is the natural corollary of the 
Resurrection. 

8. Miracle in the Apostolic Age.— The mteacu- 
lous powers included in the apostolic commission 
may have received additions — e.g., raising the 
dead (Mt 10®)— while some are allegorical (Lk 10^®). 
Mk probably is an addition minj^ng the 
authority with the record in Acte and this passage 
in Luke. Certain it is that some miraculous 
power was transmitted to the apostles or made 
accessible by their faith. In Acte we see it at 
work. Faith on the part of the recipients of cure 
is also clearly in evidence, sometimes of a super- 
stitions kind (5^® 9^^) perhaps resulting in cures by 
auto-suggestion. St. Paul both appeals to these 
powers of healing and refers to them (Bo 16^®, 
1 Co 12®^ Gal 3®). They are regarded as cre- 
dentials of the apostolic mission— perhaps not a 
sound theory. Inose who believed because they 
saw signs and wonders had not the highest faith, 


1 Pagan Bceptica never tned to derive the Resurrection story 
from their own mythology. See, turther, J. A. MacCulloch, in 
Bjelmon aTid tJie Modem World, p. 137 n, 

2 0. Lodge, The Mher of Space, London, 1909, pp. 83, 87, Life 

and Matter, do. 1905, pp. 28, 32 f,. Man and the (Tnivene:^ 
p. 172, Modem Vtem on Matter, Oxford, 1903, p. 13 ; W. 0. D. 
Whetham, The Recent L&velopment of Phv»ioal Science*, 
London, 1909, pp. 2561., 28011.; T. G. Bonney, The 

Present JRemCoM <f aeienoe and Religion, do. 1913, p. 25 1. 

3 Whetham, p. 266 U 
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unless the signs were accepted as tokens of divine 
love. It is obvious that St. Paul meant more than 
mere faith-healing, some actual miraculous gift, 
by his xapl(f iio.ro. lafiiriov or ivepy’/uj.ara BvHfietov 
(1 Co 12‘*^-)- There was, in some cases at least, the 
influx of divine power into the diseased. In the 
case of Eutychus it is doubtful if a miraculous 
return to life is intended. In that of Dorcas it is 
so, though some unusual recovery from apparent 
death may have been locally exaggerated into a 
miracle. 

The account of Pentecost and its marvels de- 
scribes an incursion of the spiritual audibly and 
visibly into the material world. Such an incur- 
sion would be difficult to describe, hut it is no more 
than what might he expected on such an occasion. 
A distant analogy may be found in the phenomenon 
of light or of a cold breeze accompanying phant- 
asmfl appearances.^ As to speaking with tongues, 
the phenomenon is perhaps no more than ecstatic 
utterance, and it is one which is apt to he degraded. 
The kindred phenomena of trance-utterance and 
inspirational address studied in our day have little 
value. Whatever might be the value of the 
tongues at Pentecost or at other times, St. Paul 
came to have a low opinion of the gift. The 
effect of a spiritual invasion would vary with the 
nature of the person invaded. The real miracle of 
Pentecost was the power shown hy St. Peter and 
his fellows, and the spiritual results following. 

The stories of release hy means of an angel have 
been regarded as symbolic accounts of connivance 
or friendly interposition interpreted as divine aid. 
Yet, if other orders of beings exist, they might so 
intervene, and might have power over matter. 
The real question is one of adequacy to the occa- 
sion, and we find no such intervention in the case 
of James (Ac 12^). 

St. Paul’s experience on the way to Damascus is really 
similar to that ol the Besurreotion appearances, though there 
is more splendour, so that he is blind for a season. If these 
appearances are accepted, St. Paul’s ‘ vision ’ at once falls into 
place, even if the aoconnts vary. That he himself should 
cause blindness is perhaps no more wonderful than that he 
should heal. Did hia words cause a temporary auto-suggestion 
of blmdness to Elymas? The incident of the viper (283ffr 
though viewed as miraculous, is not necessarily so. This is 
also wue of the death of Ananias and Sapphira. Emotional 
shock nught account tor the deaths, and this would lend it- 
self to a miraculous interpretation. 

9. Ecclesiastical miracles.— The question as to 
the time when miracles ceased, if at all, used to he 
much debated. Some supposed that they con- 
tinued down to the 3rd, 4th, or 5th cent. 5 others, 
like Middleton, made them end with the age of 
the apostles and characterized all later records of 
them as stupid and imtrue.* The evidence alleged 
for miracles is continuous to the present time ; how 
far it is based on fact is an open question if 
miracles are possible at aU. The miracles of some 
individuals m the early Church are far more 
amazing and numerous than those of Christ. They 
were wrought not only on the sick or the dead, hut 
on nature. Miracles of the last class are of a most 
stupendous character, incredible on the face of them 
and quite beyond all adequacy to the occasion. The 
age was doubtless one of considerable credulity, 
wen miracles had to be forthcoming to rival those 
of paganism, in which the ecclesiastical ^vjiters 
believed, though attributing them to demons. 
Many accounts of miracles are too rhetorical to be 
taken seriously— the Benedictine editors of 
Chrysostom’s account of the miracles of St. Bahylas 
^y that it is rhetorical and for the most part 
destitute of truth.* In some cases, agmn, natural 

lOf. Myeits, 13. 128, 828, 616, 688; E. aurney. E. W. H. 
Myem, E. Podmore. JPhmiasms of the Mvinig, London, 1886, i. 
560, and darrington, p. 866. 

SO. Middleton, ‘Eree Enquiry into the Miraculoua Powers 
which are supposed to have subasted in the Christian Ohorch,’ 
Vimlla'n&oxie WorJai^ London, 1765. 

3 Opem, Faria, 1718-88, ii. 580 («PCr 1. 527 f,). 


or perhaps supernormal events have been inter- 
preted miraculously. Many are wrought to sup- 
port some doctrine or practice not always of the 
essence of Christianity — e.y., the use of relics, at 
hottom a species of fetishism. Some concern the 
Eucharist, but many of these are magical rather 
than miraculous. 

Some miracles copy those of the Bible. Others are such as 
are found m ethnic sources — e.g., changing the course of a 
river, drying up a lake, causing a staff to become a tree ^ 

The healing of the sick and the possessed is 
referred to from the time of Justin* onwards. 
The evidence for many of these miracles is of a 
very slender kind ; credulity accepted them, some- 
times pious fraud suggested them j hut their possi- 
bility need not be denied. Gifts of healing may 
have existed with certain persons who had faith 
to use spiritual power or to aid the faith of others. 
In * an age of spiritual exaltation and spaciousness, 
of enlarged consciousness and deepened faith and 
more bui^ant hope ’ * such miracles might be ex- 
pected. On the other hand, there are few instances 
of such cures as our Lord performed. Most are 
wrought in connexion with relics or the Eucharist. 
That cures should thus occur need not he doubted. 
Where the power of these was believed in or the 
patient’s faith was strong, suggestion might heal, 
even if there was no power to heal in these media 
themselves.'* There may also have been an influx of 
power from another sphere, as a reward of faith or 
an answer to prayer, and this would be a miracu- 
lous cure (§ 12). So in the case of exorcism, W'hile, 
here again, the use of relics or the Eucharist is found 
quite as much as prayer, it need not be doubted 
that the patient might respond to the treatment, 
which was really a form of suggestion. Indeed, 
where the resources of a spiritual religion were 
called upon, why should not these have brought 
calm and order to the disturbed mind? (see § 7 (a)). 
There is, however, no such evidence for cures as 
exists for Christ’s healing method. Patients con- 
tinued to be afflicted at intervals in many cases. 
Exorcism tended to become a business, and the 
‘cure’ was often of a very drastic kind.® 

The most circumstantial accoimts of raising the 
dead come from St. Augustine. ® These axe all con- 
nected with the shrine or relics of St. Stephen. 
The evidence is perhaps no more than hearsay, and 
there is no real proof that the persons were really 
dead. Elsewhere Augustine describes what was 
really a case of trance as the return from death, 

10. Mediaeval miracles. — During the Middle 
Ages nothing seemed too incredible to be related 
or believed. Every saint was expected to work 
miracles, and miracles freely adorned the popular 
Lives of the saints. It was said of St. Vincent 
Eerrer that it was a miracle when he performed 
no miracle. Any saint in whom a particular 
district, monastery, or church was^ interested was 
^t to have many miracles attributed to him. 
The people seemed incapable of being content with 
Ms spiritual victories ; these had to take material 
form, to he symbolized as miracles. As in the 
earlier period, many miracles were alleged in 
support of particular doctrines or practices — tlie 
cult of the Virgin and saints, of relics, the 
Eucharist, the use of images. Protests were made 
from time to time hy theologians, but in vain,'^ 

I Some of these are accepted by J. H. Mewman, Two B$says 
m Biblical mA on Bccles. Miracles^, London, 1870, 

3 Apol li. 6, Dial. 39, 86. 

3 W. F. Cobb, Spiritual Eealing^ p. 46. 

4 The right receplaon of the Eucharist might have effect in 
Ul-healtli. Of. the words, ‘preserve thy body and soul.’ 

3 J. Bingham, Origines JEoelesiastiocBt liondon, 1821-29, i. 284, 
iii. 182, V. 386, 

6 Be (Hv, J>eif xxii. 8- Prayer was also used, but the relics are 
mainly in evidence. 

7 See passages in J. A, W. Neander, General History gf the 
Christian ReUgion and Churchy Eng. tr., London, 1861-68, vii. 
4331 
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The folk expected miracles, and miracles were 
freely provided for them. Many of the miracle 
stories are repeated in countless Lives of saints ; 
one biographer plagiarized freely from another, 
and later Lives are often more full of miracles than 
the earlier Lives of the same saint. Biblical 
miracles were freely imitated ; only in any given 
case they were multiplied a hundredfold. Other 
miracles belong to a floating tradition, and repeat 
those already found in ethnic sources or in classical 
writings. Some are versions of folk- tale incidents. 
Frequently the quite ordinary or the particular 
mfts of a saint were exaggerated into miracles. 
Others can be traced to a misunderstanding of 
Christian artistic motifs— -e.g.^ the stories of smnts 
carrying their heads in their hands can be traced 
to pictures where they were thus represented to 
symbolize their death by decapitation — or to the 
visions or hallucmations of hysterical devotees, 
though these were supposed to belong to the highest 
state of ecstasy, in which reason ;0ayed no part. 
All these miracles may be divided into four classes : 
(a) miracles wrought on nature, often of a most 
extravagant type-arresting the sun’s course, hang- 
ing a cloak on a sunbeam; (5) miracles wrought 
by or upon inanimate objects — the numerous mov- 
ing, talking, smiling images, already met with in 
paganism, or the opening of locked doors at the 
touch of a saint’s finger ; (c) miracles occurring to 
a saint — e.y., light streaming from his fingers, talk- 
ing at birth, carrying fire, bilocation, levitation ; 
and {d) miracles of healing, exorcism, and raising 
the dead. 


The practice of incubation passed over to the Ohriatian 
Church and was mainly associated with St. Oosmas and St. 
Damian, but the cures were often of a prolonged character. 
The methods were much the same as in pagan temples, miUatis \ 
mutandis^ As to healing miracles in general, what has ' 
already been said of these applies here also (cf. also § ra),2 
Possibly some miracles were actual instauces of ' 
supernormal phenomena of the x region, so long 
scoffed at, but now more or less investigated by 
science. There are incidents corresponding to 
cases of hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance and 
clairaudience, telekinesis — the movement of objects 
without being touched — appearances of phantasma 
of the living or dying (perhaps that which underlies 
cases of bilocation), and the occasional superiority 
of the senses to outward effects (carrying fire). Of 
these as well as of levitation there has been a con- 
stant tradition through the ages, and in the mass 
of alleged occurrences there may have been some 
genuine instances. Such phenomena are not 
necessarily miraculous or even evidence of saintli- 
ness. On the other hand, if mind can communi- 
cate with mind, communications from another 
sphere may be made to minds on this earth, and 
these would have a miraculous quality-— agf., the 
voices and visions of Jeanne d’Arc or those which 
prefaced the healing of Dorothy Kerin.^ The 
communication may oe coloured by the preconcep- 
tions of the percipient — divine messc^e may 
appear as a voice or vision of Virgin or saint, or a 
case of real spiritual healing may he associated 
with belief in a relic. Divine power might also be 
manifested from time to time through the super- 
normal phenomena referred to, making them 
miraculous. There should, iu faot^ he no cleavage 
between normal and supernormal and supernatural 
in our appreciation of the divine working.^ 

II. Modern miracles. — These are mainly con- 


IL. peubner, Somas md Damiant Leipzig, J$07; M. 
Hatnilton, p. 109 f. 

2 For tfhese groups of miracles see AS ; J. von Gtrres, Die 
ckrisUiehe Mystik, Eegensburg, 1888-42; Oregoiy of Tours, 
Miramlis : A. Butler, Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, as%d other 
Prineipal Saints, Dublin, 1888-86; S. Baring-Gould, Wws of 
the Samtsi, London, 1897-98; ot W. B. Ihge, ChrMim 
Mgstieisn^, do., 19X2, pp, 148 f.* 264; A. MaeOulloch, 
‘ Saintly Miracles, ' Ax. [190^ 408 ff. 

8 On this see B, L. Ash, Faith and SuggesUon^ London, vm. 


nected Avith healing, though supernormal pheno- 
mena in connexion with spiritualism have been 
claimed as miraculous.^ Typical cases are as- 
sociated with shrines and relics — e.y. , the cures at 
the tomb of the Abbd Paris or by the Holy Thorn 
related by Pascal®— -or are accomplished by various 
personages representing eve^ form of Christianity, 
or by mind-cures, faith-healing (gf.v.), and Christian 
Science (s'.v.). 

The cures at Lourdes (g[,v.) are associated with the vision of 
the Virgin seen by Bernadette Souhirous in 1868, though nothing 
was said to her about these. The number of pilgrims amounts 
to some 600,000 yearly, but no more than 2 per cent of the cures 
are regarded as ‘miraculous.' Some vouched for are of an 
almost instantaneous nature. 8 Christian Science is associated 
with a theory of the unreality of matter and of pain. Disease is 
the result of false thinking. The Divine Spirit heals by casting 
out ‘ mortal-mind,’ 4 

All thebe various methods of healing are traced 
to the spiritual value and truth of the creed or 
theory or practice with which they are associated. 
Yet some of them flatly contradict each other. 
They are rather means by which a cure is mediated, 
qmte apart from their truth or value, A key to 
tlie problem is perhaps found in 'spontaneous 
cures ’ occurring in medical practice, which may 
be traced to suggestion. This is probably the 
main factor behind the cures effected by these 
various methods. It is the power of the uncon- 
scious as well as of the conscious self over the 
body, when once an idea has been accepted.® 
Existing beliefs are strengthened ; new hopes are 
initiated ; fears and inhibitions are removed ; and 
the physical processes by which pathological con- 
ditions are removed begin to be affected. Thus in 
all the various methods 'the difl’erenoes are sub- 
jective rather than objective, differences in the 
mind of the suflbrers, rather than in any scientific 
evidence as to the nature of the healing agency.’® 
Susceptibility to suggestion may vary, and it 
should not be forgotten that there may be evil as 
well as healthful suggestions. But that it is a real 
psychic process is undoubted.’^ The suggestion 
may come from belief in a relic, a saint, or from 
the 'mystic theism’ of Christian Science. The 
main fact is that it often works, even if the cures 
are seldom instantaneous, though they may occur 
in a quicker manner than in ordinary physical 
therapeutics. We are still left to inquire, how- 
ever, whether any other exterior force works in 
connexion with the vital healing force inherent in 
, the organism, and set in motion by suggestion. 
If so, we should be in presence of the miraculous. 
This possibility must now be considered. 

12 . Mental and spiritual healing in relation to 
Christ’s miracles of healing’.— Psychic forces affect 
the body in normal life, and of these suggestion is 
one. But is there also at times, with the healing 
suggestion or as an answer to prayer, an influx of 
exterior, divine, spiritual power to heal! This 
would correspond to the exaltation of mind by 
spiritual influences in inspiration. It would be a 
particular and outstanding instance of what we 
find everywhere, if all life is dependent for its 
energy on some all-environing Life. It might not 
be regarded as miraculous or supernatural, for, if 
mirame is part of the process of the universe, in a 
sense it is naturaL But in so far as the result 
testiifies clearly to processes outside our ken, to the 
power of a mvine person thus making Himself 

1 A. E. Wallace, Mirades md Modem I^pkiUtcUism ; see § 14. 
3D. Hume, 'Of WmAes/ M^ays and Treatises on Several 
SuMects, U, 181, ed. Green and Grose, li S8 ; B. Pascal, (Muvres 
Paris, ii. 148. 

8 J. Jdrgensen, LowdM, IfOndon, 1914, p. 161 f. ; A. T. Myers 
and P, W. H. Myers, ‘ Mind Cure, Faith Cure, and the Miracles 
of Lourdes,’ Proc. qf Soc. for Psych, Research, lx. [1893] 160-210- 
* M, B. Q. Eddy, Science and Health, Boston, 1902, yassim. 

8 B. Sldis, TAe Psychology qf Suggestion, pp. 16, 180. 

6 Myers, i. 213. 

7 It Is accepted by medical science; see British Medical 
i Journal, Supplement, July 16, 1911, p.2U- 
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known, the current of whose energy is entering 
our life for a particular purpose, this is a sign, or 
miracle. The spirit 1ms let loose ‘ life-giving forces 
which sweep before them the evils of sickness and 
disease.^ ^ There is more than niind-cure ; faith 
has tapped a divine source, and it has aided the 
unconscious mind. That this has never taken 
place cannot he affirmed, though a leader of the 
movement for applying the spiritual powers of the 
Church to disease^ in conjunction with medical 
treatment is still seeking for an authentic 
instance. The appeal to spirit in one form or 
another has been made in all religions where 
healing was practised, and doubtless the divine 
spirit has not confined His work to any one of 
them, if thus He works at all. But, while uncer- 
tainty attaches to all mental therapeutics, our 
Lord's healing methods were never uncertain. He 
always set free the healing power, the divine 
life which healed, whether His own or acting 
through. Him as a perfect channel, unsusceptible 
to disease. This is seen by His words, * I will, be 
thou clean.’ The result was swift and certain 
cure. Thus Christ as healer differs in degree and 
kind from all media of occasional cures. That He 
cannot effect such cures where perfect faith exists 
is not credible.® 

13. Hostile criticism of miracles. — ^Though the 
Schoolmen were probably refuting current objec- 
tions to miracles, no serious criticism appeared 
until the 17th cent, with Spinoza^s attack. The 
laws of nature are the decrees of God. Miracles 
cannot happen because they violate the order of 
nature, and thus God would be contradicting Him- 
self, for nature is fixed and changeless. Miracles 
could tell us nothing of God, since they surpass our 
powers of comprehension.^ 

Spinoza’s view is mechanical and takes no account of the 
interaction of existing ‘lavvs,* their interference with each 
other without violating the order of nature. This may also be 
true of miraculous action. The material universe may be 
subject to the apintuol order. God may bring in new forces 
from time to time, or combine existing forces for a definite end, 
and His guidance exists through all. Moreover, even if miracles 
are incomprehensible, they do tell us certain definite things 
about God, as Christ’s miracles did. Spinoza’s pantheistic 
doctrine of God deprived God of all real freedom. 

The Deists opposed miracles on the ground of a 
fixed order of nature. God, having made the 
world, never interfered with it, and to assert 
miracle was a kind of treason to Him. Hence the 
Gospel miracles were explained away or allegor- 
ized. Miracle was a possibility, but it never 
occurred. This also was the position of Dmid 
H'ume, whose argument, aimed at Roman Catholic 
miracles primarily, was regarded by him as invul- 
nerable. Miracle was a violation of the laws of 
nature by a particular volitioa of deity, of whose 
attributes or actions, however, we could know 
nothing otherwise than from our experience of 
them in the ordinary course of nature. No testi- 
mony could establish a miracle, unless its false- 
hood would be more miraculous thaa the alleged 
miracle itself. The belief in miracles arises from 
the pleasing sensations which they arouse, and they 
are common adjuncts of religions enthusiasm, A 
miracle could never be proved so as to be the 
foundation of a system of religion.® 

Huxley criticizes Hume’s argument on the ground that 
every event is a part of nature and proof to the contrary is 
impoasible. ‘Galling our often verified experience a law of 
nature adds nothing to its value,* since we cannot affirm that 
the espenenoa will be verified again. Any seeming violation of 
the laws of nature would be investigated by science, and its 

r Cobb, p. 224. 

* McOomb, Worcester, andOoriat, Religion and Medioim, p. 4. 

3 Of, the remarks of P. Dearmer, Body and ScnU, p. 816 ; J. M. 
Hickson, The MecUing of Christ in His Church, n.d., and The 
ReaZer, passim, 

J ^aotatiis TheolQgiao^PoUH(tu8f Eng. tr., London, 1862, ch. 6, 

a Op cit, 11 . 116 . For the sources of Hume’s argument? see 
J. H. Burton, Lifewnd Correspondmce of D. Stime, Edinburgh, 
u S7* 


existence would simply extend our view of nature. Miracle Is 
conceivable, and involves no contradiction, yet evidence for it 
must be complete 1 It may be added that Hume’s ‘ experi- 
ence’ is such as he only would admit His own cnteuon o( 
evidence, even when fulfilled, is at once rejected bj him , 2 and 
some of his admissions — e,g , as to the hypothetical eight days’ 
darkness— tell against his own argument. A paiticular volition 
of deity may reieal a world transcending ours without violating 
laws of nature, which are also volitions of deity. Christ’s signs 
are part of our expenence of the working of God As to 
miracles establishing a doctrine, the argument has little force 
now. Miracles of healing, e g,, need not prove the truth of the 
system in which they are found (§ ii), and it is questionable 
whether any ethnic system was founded on a miraculous basis 
Christ, not His miracles, established Christianity, but His 
miracles are inherent m His religion in a way that those alleged 
of ethnic teachers are not. 

German rationalism, represented by M, S, Bei- 
marus, opposed miracles as impostures effected by 
Christ. E, G. Faulus^ however, regarded them 
as ordinary or perhaps unusual events interpreted 
by readers as miracles— a thing which the authors 
of the Gospels never intended, though they some- 
times had mistaken ordinary action for miracle. 
D. F, Strauss started, like Paulus, from the 
Spinozan principle, and regarded miracles as 
legendary accretions— a halo of wonder placed 
round Christ’s head by the early Church, because 
the Messiah had been expected to work miracles. 
Yet, mythical as they are, the miracles are symbols 
of metaphysical ideas. 

Literary criticism in the persons of E, Bman^ 
M. Arnold, and W, E. H. Lecky set aside miracle 
altogether. ‘ Miracles do not happen, ’ was Arnold’s 
catchword. Renan maintained that Jesus had to 
either renounce His mission or become a thauma- 
turgist. Miracles were a violence done to Him by 
His age — a statement incompatible with Lk 13®® — 
and yet He believed in miracles, and had no idea 
of an order of nature. Arnold, while opposed to 
explaining miracles in detail, thought it a mistake 
to rest Christianity on miracle, for, when that was 
discredited, as he believed it had been, Cliristianity 
was apt to go wdth it. Both Renan and he ad- 
mitted some truth in the miracles of healing, but 
Renan’s description of these comes short of what 
is said of their thoroughness and ease, and is, in 
fact, grotesq^ue.® Arnold’s idea of ‘moral tliera- 
p^eutics ’ assumes that illness was due to sin, while 
Christ, as bringer of happiness and calm, addressed 
the moral cause of disease. Such a method might 
be used extensively in the healing; art."^ 

The assumption that illness was due to sin is not proved, and 
some healing miracles are notexplainable by moral therapeutics. 
In any case Christ had a power which has not been imitated, 
and the other miracles are quite as well attested as those of 
healing. 

The literary pantheism favoured byi^. W, Emer- 
son {q,v , ) saw miracle everywhere, therefore definite 
miracles nowhere. Miracle as taught by the 
churches was a monster.® Christ’s miracles are 
explained by saying that He felt man’s life and 
doings to be a miracle— an msufficient account of 
There is some truth, however, in the 
saying that ‘ to aim to convert a man by miracles, 
is a profanation of the souL’’^ Not digsimilar is 
Carlyle's * natural supernaturalism,’ though he ad- 
mitted that such an event as the raising of one 
from the dead would violate no law, but prove the 
entrance of some deeper law.® 

Materialism rejects miracle altogether and 
refuses to investigate individual miracles — too 
often the attitude of science, A^osticism, as 
xeiiresented by Huxley, admitted the possibility 
of miracle, but, in the event of such ‘ wonderful 
1 Huxley, Hume, p 129 ft. ; of., for furtber oritioosm, T. De 
Qumcey, * On Miracles as Subjects of Testimony,’ Works, Edin- 
burgh, 1862, vii. 224 f 
a Of. 11 . 122, ISi with p. 483 
3 Vie de Jisus, Pans, 1863, ch. xvi 

* Litercdure and Dogma, p. 126 ff. (Works, I^ondon, 1908, 
vii.) 

5 Works, Biverside ed., London, 1898, i. 128 ; of. li. 66. 

5 Jb. 1 128. 7 Jb, i. 181. 

8 Sartor Mesartus, bk. lii, ch. 8, Essays, iv. 37. 
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events’ happening, would widen its view of nature. 
All that would thus be shown would be that all 
experience, however long or uniform, is apt to be 
incomplete. There would be no necessary divine 
power behind such a wonderful event. 

But, while science might investigate any ‘wonderful event,* 
has it yet explained even an ordinary event? Christianity 
regards all events as expressions of divine will, direct or in- 
direct, and such as are miiaculous are more striking evidence 
of that, not just because they arouse wonder, but Because of 
their appeal to what is ethical or spiritual in us. They witness 
to the supremacy of spirit over matter (§ is). 

On the whole, the scientific attitude to miracle 
is less hostile now than it once was. Many 
scientific men are also religious men, and the new 
vistas open to science have made a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe more possible. 

14. The defence of miracles. — The Apologists 
generally connected miracles with prophecy, and 
showed that they fulfilled predictions of such deeds 
made long ago. They are by no means the sole 
evidence for Christianity, though, as the Oreek 
Fathers mamtained, they might help those who 
through sin could not see God in His works. 
Origen pointed out that Christ’s miracles were not 
done for show, like a juggler’s wonders, and that, 
unlike a juggler. He demanded a new way of life.^ 
The Fathers commonly appealed to the miracles 
done in their day, and Arnohms devotes much 
attention to miracles as proving Christ’s divinity. 
Augustine first gives a philosophy of the miracu- 
lous. God’s will is the ultimate source of all 
things, and nothing can be contra naturam w'hich 
happens hy God’s will. Everything is natural, 
not to us, but to God. Miracles are part of an 
established order. They are not contra naturam^ 
but may be contrary to what is known to us of 
nature. “ The Schoolmen start from this idea of 
uniformity, forestalling the ideas of science, but 
not on experimental grounds. There is a higher 
and a lower order of nature, the former at once 
natural and supernatural, God’s ideal plan.^ In it 
are causales rationes et primordiales of miracles. 
In the actual order, known to us, with its chain of 
causes and effects, miracles could not originate, 
but these have the capacity for higher powers being 
inserted in them — all parts of God’s original plan. 
Miracles are not such to God, who cau interfere 
with the ordo secundamm causarum which is 
subject to Him. Miracles are prceter hanc 
ordinem — the order known to us— but not contra 
naturam.^ Again, as the course of things can 
be changed by creaturely power, so God’s powder 
may bring an event to pass otherwise than m the 
usual course, so that men may know His power. 
This is equivalent to the view that there may be 
guidance of forces in nature to a particular result 
which may appear miraculous to us (| 15 ). Hater 
the idea came generally to be held toat miracles 
were a real suspension or violation of the laws of 
nature, the view attacked by Spinoza and Hume, 
both sides arguing as if all nature’s ‘laws* were 
known to them. Bishop ButUr wisely points out 
that, while we see nature carried on by general 
laws, God’s miraculous interpositions may have 
also been by general laws of wisdom. Nature is 
plastic to Him, and these laws are unknown to us. 
There may be beings to whom the miraculous is as 
natural as ordinary nature is tons. Butler was argu- 
ing against the Deists, but he sometimes forestalls 
Hume’s objections, as when he says that miracles 
should be compared not with ordinary but with 
extraordinary events in nature. With the School- 
men he tends to regard miracles as part of the 
original plan of things. He again forestalls Hume 
whmi he argues that fraudulent miracles do not 

I e. 0(tl3, i. 68 ; cf. iii. 22. ^ ^ . 

3 c, Faxtsivm, 36, de Civ Vei, xxi. 7 1-, de Gen. ad LU, vi. IS. 
5 Of Aquinas, Sunvma Theol i, cv„ cvi., Sumtna e. Gentilfs^ 
in. xcix f. 


disprove those of Christianity, but he is on lea- 
sure ground when he says that Christianity was 
offered and received on the ground of miracles 
publicly wrought to attest its truth. J. B. Mozley 
continued Butler’s position that miracles are 
necessary to a revelation,^ but argued , with him, that 
no miracle could make us accept anything contrary 
to moral or true religion. There is ord er, cosm os, in 
nature, but the mechanical expectation of recur- 
rence which would keep out miracle cannot be proved 
true. Anything contradictory to experience might 
he either some event in accordance with an order 
of nature or a direct divine interposition, spirit pre- 
vailing over matter. Such a miraculous event, as 
the act of a Personal Being, would show moral will 
and intention and be evidence of a higher world. 
The order of nature might be suspended, if there w’as 
use in suspending it. But the laws of nature would 
be suspended, not the laws of the universe, which 
would be a contradiction. Suspension of the laws 
of nature is possible, and it happens— e.y., where 
the Ipvs of matter are suspended by the laws of life. 

If spirit be regarded as above matter and capable of 
moving it, miracle becomes possible. 

In opposition to German rationalism SchUier- 
macher^ in his JDer ohristliche Glmihe (Amsterdam, 
1830-31), maintained that nature admitted of new 
elements, consonant as it was to God’s will and 
work, even if conditioned by it. Nature may con- 
tain the cause of the miracle, but it appears only 
when God calls it forth. Christ had a supernatural 
origin and, as sinless, was a moral miracle. Yet 
the Virgin-birth, Resurrection, and Ascension were 
set aside along with many^ of the miracles, though 
miracle was admitted, since God has complete 
power over nature. Our belief in Christ, accord- 
ing to him, does not depend on miracles. Thus, 
though Sclileiermacher still opposes certain 
miracles, he offers a constructive theory of miracle. 
Later A. Bitschl refused to re^rd miracles as 
contrary to natural law* and held that they were 
akin to Providential action. /. Kaftan argues 
from the same side that ‘ laws of nature ’ are un- 
real, a mere formula allowing us to grasp the 
course of nature. Miracle is such an unusual 
event as will awaken us in a special manner to 
God’s living government of the world. He works 
in all things, but can use special means to enable 
faith to trace His presence.”^ Eermann Lotze also 
refuses to regard miracle as setting aside laws 
of nature. Tne miracle-working power, by virtue 
of its internal connexion with the inner states of 
thin^, can alter these and so modify the result of 
the laws. Law is thus turned to account. Even 
if there be mechanical necessity, this change in the 
internal state of things subject to it causes it to 
produce an external miraculous phenomenon. The 
elements of the universe are not ‘ selfless and void 
points of attachment for unalterablo forces,* but 
lying parts of the living One, No law is altered 
when miracle occurs, but the bearers of the forces 
obedient to these laws are altered. The condition- 
ing cause of miracles is in God and nature both, 
hence there is no arbitrariness in miracles. Yet 
Lotze sets aside Christ’s miracles, partly because 
the change in man’s conceptions of nature has 
made them dubious,® 

On the whole, modmm theology tends to regard 
the universe as plastic to God and miracles as the 
evidence of will. Even man can produce effects iu 
nature not producible by nature itself. Such a 
view is elaborated by E. BusfmelL* Again, as by 

1 Sight Lectures on Miracles., Miracles, far from bein^ a 
decisive proof of revelation, have now themselves to be proved ' 

a Truth eftho Chnstian EelxgioTi^ £ng. tr., Edinburg, I88i, 

u. ma, 

s JMicrocoSmuSi Engr- tr., Edinburgh, 1886, i. 450 f., ti. 478 f. 

* Nature and the Supernatural, Ijondon, 1863. See ESE 
hi. 45\ 
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M. Ilh 7 igt(jorih, divine immanence is made the 
ground of miracle. There is unity rather than 
uniformity in nature ; it is due to spirit which uses 
matter for its purposes. The moral aspect of 
miracles is also emj)hasized by him. and by other 
writers. Christ’s miracles do not interfeie with 
law, but restore laws which were broken. Disease 
is here regarded as due to sin. As to the Resur- 
rection, there is no reason why a sinless soul should 
not resume at will a sinless body.^ The supremacy 
to an extraordinary degree of spiritual force over 
the mere material is also emphasized by A. C 7 . 
jSeadlam in his recent book on miracles.® 

From a spiritualistic point of view A. R Wallace argues for 
miracles on the ground that intelligent beings, unperceived by 
us, have power over matter, producing supernormal phenomena, 
the occurrence of which has been noted in all ages. By this 
view he claims that Christ’s miracles as well as answer to prayer 
find new support s 

15. The question of the tniraculous.—Miracles 
are nob fortuitous events, breaking in upon a fixed 
order of nature. Both they and that order are 
evidences of divine will. The more the nature of 
the universe is revealed to us, the more impossihle 
is it to believe that it all merely happened, that 
there was no guidance or control to produce such 
a vast and complex result. This impossibility is 
only the more increased hy recent discoveries in 
science. If there is an infinite number of ultimate 
elements all of precisely the same form, it is most 
unlikely that all these should have happened upon 
the same form. Neither matter nor energy pos- 
sesses the power of automatic ^idance and con- 
trol. Hence some form of guidance is essential, 
some directing mind and will. Life is outside the 
categories of matter and eneiw, yet it can use 
both, guiding and controlling them in accordance 
with the laws which govern tliem. Such guidance 
should not be denied to a supreme will and source 
of all life. But, if such guidance is granted, then 
miracles — ^particular instances of that guidance — 
become possible. A fixed order of nature does 
not necessarily mean that nature is self-contained 
and self-sufficing or subject to unalterable mechani- 
cal necessity. We do not know all of that order, 
nor is it likely that it is the only possible order. 
We cannot^ assert that a limit has been set to 
every combination of matter and euer^, to every 
method of ^ding these, to every possible result. 
If so, a miracle is not a breach of the order of 
nature, which, modifying St. Augustine’s formula 
of known and unknown, may be regarded as one 
of which we do not know everything. As to the 
*laws of the universe,^ all that this means is gover- 
nance of the universe according to law. If things 
always happen in an unvarying sequence, this does 
not exclude guidance, nor does it mean that the 
ultimate cause of the sequence has been discovered. 
Nor, if some phenomenon happened hut once, 
would it he outside law or happen apart from 
guidance. Man can interfere witn nature, utiliz- 
ing its forces to produce new results, without 
breakmg any single law of nature. What man 
can do is possible for the mind and will behind the 
universe. Law, again, if it exist in the material, 
mmt also exist in the super-material universe 
which mteracts with the former. By its laws those 
of the material universe may he suspended, and in 
so far as any such action is purpomve and benefi- 
cent it revels a law of love, a universe governed 
au through according to law by a competent and 
will. A miracle would thus be a beneficent 
intelligent control and guidance of existing 
forces m accordance with law by a supreme spirit- 
u^ power, and this is precisely what we find in 
thenmacles of Christ. They were natural actions 

3 J^iraclee and Modem Spintualiein, 


to Him, either because of what He was or because 
He was in perfect harmony with that supreme 
spiritual power. 

It is easy to hold a wrong idea of the uniformity 
of nature or, rather, its unity, to adopt Illing- 
worth’s dictum. Theology has been apt to insist 
upon^ miracle as a sort of catastrophic gap in an 
existing uniformity. Science has tended to forget 
the_ possibility or, rather, the fact of endless 
variety in that uniformity. Such variety is only 
the more in evidence with the new discoveries of 
science, which now postulates either an energy as 
the only physical remity or a sub-material basis of 
matter with a psychical significance. But, apart 
from that, how endless is the diversity even in a 
uniform nature, not even two blades 01 grass pre- 
cisely the same ! Nor is life explainable in terms 
of mechanical uniformity. It uses and controls 
matter and energy, and may exist apart from 
tliem.^ Unity, with endless variety, is a better 
description of the universe than mere mechanical 
uniformity. ^ In the interaction of the forces of the 
universe a slight increase of one force will produce 
a d-ifferent result. And, if the forces, the inter- 
action, the result, are guided and controlled, this 
would not detract from, but only augment, the 
theory of science that this is an orderly universe. 
Such guidance and control are not occasional but 
continuous, for a true theology can never postulate 
a God outside the universe, interfering with it on 
occasion. He always does what is best for it, and all 
that the universe contains — not merely its physical 
contents — ^is utilized for definite ends. Thus, if a 
slight increase of one force in any combination of 
forces— a re-arrangement of forces-— will produce 
a different result from what is generally produced, 
miracle becomes possible. The result would show 
more definitely will and beneficence in the guiding 
process. Science might investigate this result, 
might even conceivably reproduce it. Could it 
explain the process? Could it tell how Christ 
could do such things in a pre-scientific age ? There 
mnst have been some influence working with Him 
or in Him to produce such purposive, intelligent 
results. Science might create life, say, out of 
certain chemical combinations of dead matter. 
But could it explain why precisely that comhina- 
tion, that arrangement of forces or conditions, 
produced life? There would not be an act of 
creation, but the setting in motion of certain 
forces already possessing the potency of life. 
Why or how they possessed this would remain un- 
explained. 

As there are physical so there are moral and 
spiritual facts, not explainable in terms of the 
former, though they interpenetrate. Miracles, as 
such, are not isolated physical phenomena or 
prodigies. They are not unrelated to any moral 
or spiritual sequence. They have a moral and 
spiritual purpose, a clear relation to surrounding 
circumstances. Unlike the vast majority of ethnic 
mmacles, Christ’s miracles have that moral and 
spirityal quality which differentiates them from 
physical prodigies. They are distinct revelations 
of God or of God’s nature ia relation to the universe 
and man. As in a less degree in all His miracles, 
so in a higher degree in the Resurrection, there is 
a union of physical and spiritual, such as is seen 
also wherever mind and life control matter and 
energy. Matter is here completely controlled, 
spiritualized, and such an event could scarcely 
have been imagined or invented. AE miracles 
imagined or invented would have been little else 
than wonders. But Christ’s miracles, vrith their 
spiritual and moral quality, are continuous with the 

1 a Lodge, Zn/(S and Matter, p. 133 fl. ; J. S, Haldane, Meoh- 
antfiw, LiU, and Personality London, 1918, p. 60 J ot. II. 
Bergson, Creative RvoluUon, Eng. tr., do., 1911, p. 1.8 
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system of the universe as a whole. So again many 
alleged supernormal jfjhenomena are not miracles ; 
they do not show a direct moral, purposive action 
on the part of a divine power, but reveal unsus* 

ected and unexplained human powers. If God 

irects the whole universe, miracles are in no 
sense a rectifying of His own mistakes. They are 
instances of the overcoming of evil and disorder 
in a universe where these exist and where evil 
may have been necessary to the world-process, a 
stage on the way to perfection. Yet that perfec- 
tion is being brought about, and miracles are an 
instance of this, since they clearly show God’s 
j>uipose, more clearly perhaps than the more 
quietly-working process. They show, as Lotze 
says, that God is so related to matter that it can- 
not resist Him at all. So Christ’s healing miracles 
show that spirit and will are superior to the causes 
which produce disease. Thus in no sense is miracle 
contra naturam; rather is it an expression of 
divine action in ways which may contra^ct our 
ordinary experience, i.e. our real ignorance of the 
universe. 

The unchanging nature of radium might have been regarded 
as an unalterable law; yet the lapse of time (it takes 2500 
years for an atom of radium to change) would show that this 
was a mistaken view, a parable of our knowledge of the laws 
of the universe. 

The divine will, acting normally in certain ways, 
may act in different ways, perhaps in our limited 
view contrary to these. One set of laws is put 
aside for the moment, just as man can transcend 
the physical order by his will. Yet order is not 
interrupted, for the whole order of nature — all that 
happens — ^is just the divine will to which, a 
swift ‘miraculous’ process of healing may be as 
natural as a slower process, or the turning of water 
to wine as natural as the slower growth of the 
vine. In either case there is a quickening of a 
natural process, and yet to God that quickening 
may be perfectly normal. Does this take away 
the miraculous from what we call ‘miracle’? In 
a sense it does, for we tend to draw too straight a 
line between natural and supernatural. All events, 
inasmuch as they express the divine will, are 
natural, yet they are supernatural in so far as they 
all end for us in mystery. What constitutes a 
mira<cle is its quality, its instant suggestion of 
divine power and goodness. Man’s spiritual vision 
is clouded, and he does not always see these in 
the ordinary event, nor is that always the fullest 
revelation of God. All things speak of God, but 
some speak more clearly. Yet these are by no 
means abnormal j they do not occur on inadequate 
occasions, nor do they contradict the fundamental 
laws of experience. The reign of law is not set 
aside, for the ways iu which miracle is brought 
about are still iu accordance with law, even if the 
miracle happen but once. 

Certain persons, for no very obvious reason, 
seem to possess supernormal powers, or these are 
manifested thrown them; others have genius; 
others, men of God, have spiritual^ gifts. What 
powers may not be open to one like Christ, in 
whom divine power existed and whose sinless will 
was in perfect harmony with God*s ? He claimed 
to possess divine power, and He said that He came 
to do the Father’s will. Things were therefore 
natural to Him which might have been unnatural 
to another. Yet His miracles were in subordina- 
tion to the moral miracle of His sinless personality, 
and therefore in harmony with it. Divine power 
and goodness overflowed, m it were, from Him 
upon nature and man. His miracles ^ perfect 
examples of the control of the material by the 
spiritual, and they prove that all force, all guid- 
ance, are in the last resort spiritual. Yet the real 
reason for following Him was Himself, not His 
signs. The power by which He wrought these 
von. vni — 


was in Him because of what He was. It might be 
open to all who live upon the same plane, as He 
pointed out. 

As has already been said, there is no evidence in 
Christ’s miracles of the lawless breaking of a ‘ law 
of nature.’ liather is it as if existing forces were 
being directly influenced, whether neutralized or 
quickened, or as if a new force was working with 
a natural force to produce a result dillerent from 
what the latter could produce. In the case of 
healing disease a slow process gives place to a 
swifter process. So in the calming of the sea a 
natural process is heightened. In cither case there 
is the power of will. When walking on the sea, 
Christ must have exerted a power which witnessed 
to some law quite as much as the law which for 
the moment it displaced. When water was 
changed into wine, was this more marvellous for 
Christ than the transmutation of one element into 
another as proved possible by science ? 

In the case of feeding tbe multitudes analogy is more difficult 
to find Were bodily needs forgotten through a miraculous 
mental exaltation, so that a sacramental partaking of a small 
portion of food sufficed? This does not account for the frag- 
ments that remained. We cannot trace the method, hut our 
limited vision need not detract from its miraculous aspect. 
Those most concerned believed that a miracle had occurred, 
unless the texts are wholly fictitious. 

In Christ it is not a question of divinity break- 
ing through a humanity in acts which are super- 
human, but of a constant superiority to humanity 
in one who is its perfect type. It is therefore no 
stranger that His actions should be more wonder- 
ful tlian those of otlier men than that His teaching 
or His sinless life should surpass theirs. 

Apart from the general control or guidance of 
the universe, divine will may work through normal 
or supernormal actions, or may act directly in 
specinc cases, for what are to us miraculous pur- 
poses. Speaking is a normal action, but where a 
man speaks under the influence of the Spirit there 
is inspiration. Healing by suggestion is super- 
normal, but, if the suggestion is aided by spiritual 
influences, there is a miraculous cure. Again, as 
in some of Christ’s miracles, we trace more direct 
action upon material things. Such action may be 
regarded as supernatural because mysterious ; yet 
to God it is natural. All action, human or divine, 
is part of an ascending series ; we cannot say where 
the natural ends and the supernatural begins; 
what we caa assert is that Christ’s confidence in 
His power or in God’s power working through Him 
never faltered. He intimates that, if men had 
faith enough, they could do even greater works. 
Have we yet sounded ‘the abysmal depths of 
personality,’ or used to the Ml the power of the 
divine spirit working with us? 

i6. Prayer.— -The relation of miracle to prayer 
may be briefly touched on. If miracle is a special 
instance of divine control, then answer to prayer 
has a miraculous aspect. Human mind and wUI 
can control existing physical forces or overcome 
the laws which govern imem. There is readjust- 
ment without catastrophe. To every single fact 
there are countless antecedents, and 4 'ittle of less 
or more will produce a new result, as is seen, e.y., 
by the diflerent chemical products obtainable by 
even the slightest increase m the number of similar 
atoms combining with others to produce these. 
Man himself can produce new effects in the physical 
world. Must we deny this power to God? He 
can surely guide, deflect, or neutralize one force 
by another, or act directly upon matter and energy 
so that a new result will follow, subject, of course, 
to every limitation of reason and order. How 
little exercise of power on God’s part would be 
necessary to cause rain in answer to prayer I 
Since man and man’s actions and thoi^hts, hence 
also his prayers, are a part of the forces of the 
universe, when we do not pray, the result, even in 
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the physical 'world, may he different from what it 
would have been had 'we prayed. Prayer is ener^ , 
ind earnest prayer cannot be useless, even if its 
result is not ]ust what man wants. If God’s plan 
for the universe is so far conditioned by man’s 
misuse of free will, how speedUy 'will that plan be 
accomplished when man’s will is at one with God’s I 
It is fiis will that we pray, and every answer to 
prayer, as a direct manifestation of His will, is so 
far miraculous, and yet, like all miracle, quite 
natural. God foresees all that will happen in the 
universe ; therefore He foresees whether we shall 
pray, and whether any particular prayer will be 
answered in one way or another. If the occurrence 
of cei-tain things in God’s plan depends on prayer, 
then we must pray. Are we then not free ? Still 
we have the feeling of acting as free agents, and 
feeling is perhaps here truer than reason. 
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J. A. MaoCullooh. 

MIRACLE-PLAYS, MYSTERIES, MO- 
RALITIES.— i. Introduction.— As was indicated 
in the introduction to the art. DRAMA, the origin 
of the mediseval drama, like that of the Greek, is 
to be found in religious observances. It is true 
that from the earliest reigns of Norman kings in 
England secular pageants were common features 
of any day of special repicing ; but these were not 
strictly dramatic in their nature, nor did they con- 
tribute to the essential development of the forin. 
The true beginning of the long course which leads 
w to Shakespeare and Racine is found in the 
(murches ; the most striking fact in the history of 
the mediseyal drama is its evolution from the 
simplest germs in the responses of the liturgy into 
an ^aboxatenew form without the influence of either 
antecedent or contemporary dramatic material. 
Though many steps ana many dates in the history 
of the Miracles and Moralities are still to he dis- 
covered, and their due place to he assigned to many 
influences, it is possible to write a clear history of 
the drama in the Middle Ages from its origin in 


the antiphonal tropes of the liturgy to its final 
expression in the great Passion-plays, ‘Mysttres/ 
and ‘ Miracle-cycles.’ 

The probability of some survival of classical in- 
fluence m the medisBval drama has led some writers 
to trace all possible ancient dramatic and mimetic 
traditions in the period between the closing of the 
theatres and circuses in the 6th cent, to the estab- 
lishment of a developed liturgical drama in the 
10th and 11th ; hut, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the modern Greek scholar K. N. Sathas (larropLKdv 
doKtfLLOv Tepl rov dedrpov Kal rijs povcriKrjs rQy Bv^av- 
rcvQv, Venice, 1878) and his followers to found the 
mediseval religious drama on the ruins of the 
ancient Greek, preserved in Byzantium and carried 
to the west by the returning crusaders, it is the 
opinion of most scholars that no more can be said 
than that there -was possibly a continuance of the 
mimetic tradition, kept alive by wandering, out- 
lawed entertainers — a tradition that may have 
helped the development of the drama by aiding 
the survival of some feeling for dramatic form, and 
may later have had a mrt in the secularization of 
the religious drama. (For the Byzantine stage see 
K. Krumbacher, GtschicMe dtr byzantimschen 
Litt$ratur\ Munich, 1897, pp. 644-648, 746-749; 
for the views of Sathas, J. S. Tunison, Dramatic 
Traditions of the Dark Ages, Chicago, 1907 ; for 
the subject in general, Chambers, The Mediceval 
Stage, i. ch. i.) 

2. The liturgical drama. — The antiphon, of 
Eastern origin, introduced into Italy by St. Am- 
brose, was the germ from which the mediasval 
drama developed. Certain antiphonal services had 
many dramatic possibilities, which more or less 
unconsciously began to take form in the tropes, or 
interpolations in the liturgical text for certain 
feast-days. The most important from the stand- 
point of dramatic history were the tropes of the 
Easter mass, the earliest dramatii^ed form of which 
is the * Quern quaentis.* This, assigned to about 
the year 900 and ascribed to the trope-writer Tutilo 
of St. Gall (Karl Young, * The Origin of the Easter- 
Play,* in Publications of the Modern Language 
Assoe. of America, March 19X4), seems to have 
developed into a considerable play as a trope of 
the introit for the day, and to have sent out 
branches which, combining with other ceremonies, 
such as the * Visitatio sepulchri,’ and other dramatic 
forms, such as the * Prophetac,’ grew into the great 
Passion-plays and Miracle-cycles. 

This earliest form is : 

* toterrogutio. 

Quem quaerifcis in sepulchro, Christicolae? 

Besponsio. 

Jesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae. 

Non eat hic, aurrexit sicat praedixerat ; 

ite, nuntiate quia aurrexit de aepulchro. 

Besurrexi ’ 

The last word, ‘ Resurrexi,’ is the first word of the 
Easter introit. By textual accretions, partly by 
additions from the Vulgate, but more often by 
‘free composition,’ and by the development of a 
dramatic setting (the ‘sepulchrum’) and truly 
dramatic personalities (the three Marys, the angel 
at the tomb, etc.), this trope grew into a well- 
developed though brief liturgical play (MS Brescia, 
15th cent., quoted by Youn^, and attained a much 
larger development as a * visitatio sepulchri’ at 
the end of Easter matins. 

The altar served as the setting for the ‘ Quern 
quaeritis ’ plays, as was natural, mr it gvmbolized 
the tomb of Christ (Young, p. 45). This made 
easy the transition to the use of the ‘ Quern quae- 
ritis’ as part of the ‘Sepulchrum’ ceremony at 
Easter matins (the ‘Elevatio crucis’ following the 
‘Adoratio crucis^ and ‘Depositio crucis’ on Good 
Friday; the ceremonies were symbolical of the 
burial and resurrection of Christ). This second 
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and dramatically more fruitful use of the * Quern 
qu£eritis ’ by textual additions, such as the 
sequence * victimse paschali,^ and by additions of 
incident-first, details of the Biblical story [e.g,, 
the visit of the three Marys to the tomb, and of 
Peter and John) ; secondly, secular imaginative 
details the visit of the Marys to the ‘un- 
guentarius,’ or dealer from whom they bought the 
necessary spices, a character who later became 
popular in the vernacular Passion-plays). 

Though there was a considerable dramatic de- 
velopment of the ‘Quern queeritis,^ it remained 
strictly a liturgical drama; it was chanted, the 
parts v?ere taken by churchmen, there was little 
real dialogue, and the setting was of the simplest. 
In certain late forms there are introduced motives 
that do not belong to the events of Easter morning, 
such as the kiss of peace acconnjanying the greet- 
ing ‘ Surrexit Christus,* or the ‘ Tolliteportas ^cere- 
mony prescribed by the ritual for the dedication of 
a church. These point to the possibility of a de- 
velopment of the Easter play which, however, was 
not to take place in the ‘ Quern quseritis * proper. 
This matter will be considered in speaking of the 
Passion-play, 

But the ‘ Quern quseritis ’ was not the only drama 
of Easter- week. The ‘ Peregrini,' attached to the 
vespers of Easter Monday, established in the 12th 
cent., was known in England, Prance, and Germany. 
The simplest form tells of the journey to Emmans 
and the supper there (Petit de Julleville, Les My- 
sUreSy i. 67 ; Chambers, ii. 37). In others Mary 
Magdalene appears, or the Virgin and the other 
Marys greet the risen Christ ; or a new scene is 
added of the incredulity of Thomas; or there is 
even a merging of a developed form of the * Quern 
quseritis,’ the * Peregrini,’ and the Easter morning 
ceremony of the ‘ Elevatio erucis.* 

Parallel with the plays of the Kesurrection, 
other liturgical plays developed as parts of the 
office of other feasts. The Christmas season was 
the most productive; but there were plays for 
Epiphany and certain saints’ days, particularly 
that of St. Nicholas. Though evidence of their 
existence has been found, Sie plays for many 
occasions have entirely disappeared. A Christmas 
drama, the * Pastores,’ commemorating the visit of 
the shepherds, grew out of a Christmas introit- 
trope, modelled on the Easter ‘Quern quceritis,’ 
It begins ‘ Quern quaeritis in praesepe, pastores, 
dicite.’ It is purely liturgical, very simple in 
form, and of infrequent occurrence in the MSS, 
but is of interest for its connexion with the ancient 
and still popular representations of the crib, or 
crkhe, of the infant Christ (see Bambino), and for 
its influence on the more fruitful dramatic forms 
into which it was absorbed. The essence of the 
play is the visit of the shepherds, a crib with 
images of the Vimin and Child, the announcement 
of the birth of Ciirist by a hoy *in similitudine 
angeli,’ the singing of the * Gloria in excelsis’ by 
the angels and a hymn by the shepherds, a dialogue 
between the shepherds and two priests ‘quasi 
ohstetrices,’ the adoration of the shepherds, and 
a final hymn. 

A more common form of Christmas drama was 
the ‘ Stella,’ a play of the visit of the Magi, origin- 
ally consisting of antiphons and simple prose dia- 
logue, representing the following of the star, the 
visit to the Infant, the oftering of gifts, and the 
warning to the Magi (Creizenach, Geschichte des 
neueren^ DramaSj i. 60; Chambers, ii. 45; Petit de 
Julleville; i. 61 ; texts in du M6ril, Origines latines, 
and in Ooussemaker, Drames liturgiques)* The 
simplest and probably the earliest examples are 
from Rouen and Limoges. This form of liturgical 
play developed eaily. Dates are uncertain, but 
MSS of the late llbh cent, have the play in a well- 


developed form. As the Easter ‘Quern qumritis’ 
centred about the ‘ Sepulchrum ’ and that of Christ- 
mas about the ‘ Praesepe,’ the ‘ Stella ’ had as its 
starting-point the star. A gilt star, the points 
sometimes holding candles, was lowered from a 
hole in the ceiling or held up by an assistant. 
Like the Nativity plays, the ‘Stella’ developed 
partly from dumb show, and the simpler forms 
continued parallel with the expanded foims and 
outlived them. 

The dozen or so complete extant versions of the 
play vary conaideiably. The drama developed by 
the representation, in action instead of narrative, 
of the visit to Jerusalem, by the addition of various 
scenes in which Herod plays a part, as, e.o., his 
anger at the escape of the Magi and his order for 
the massacre of the innocents, and even the actual 
representation of the massacre, and finally the 
lament of Rachel, which had received independent 
dramatic treatment. As Chambers puts it, ‘ the 
ahso^tion of the motives proper to other feasts of 
the Twelve Nights into the Epiphany play has 
clearly begun’ (ii, 48). This absorption was to 
result in certain larger and more complex plays 
made up by the joining of the ‘Pastores,’’ the 
‘Stella,’ and the ‘EacheL’ It is only in view of 
the result from this fusion and of the expansion of 
certain parts that the ‘Stella ’is of great impoit- 
ance for the later history of the drama. The part 
of Herod grew by expansion and emphasis even to 
take the first place in the English Corpus Christi 
cycles. 

More important for the future of the medimva) 
drama than any of the forms thus far considered 
was the ‘Propnetse,’ which had a curious origin, 
first studied by Sepet [Lq$ ProvhHes du OhAt). 
It was based on the apociypnal Sermo contra 
Judmos attributed in the Middle Ages to St. 
Augustine, but really of later oriM, and used in 
many churches as a lesson in the Christmas oJBftces. 
In the passage so employed, the author invokes 
thirteen witnesses to the divine mission of Christ 
and calls upon them to predict His coming The 
prophets invoked are Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Moses, David, Hahakkuk, Simeon, Zacharias, 
Elisabeth, John the Baptist, Vergil, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and the Sibyl. The dramatic growth of 
this sermon had certainly begun by the 11th 
century. In the earliest forms the play follows 
the sermon closely, but is written in verse. Clas- 
sical language and even direct quotations from the 
Eclogues appear in the prophecies of Vergil and 
the &byL In later examples from Laon andRouen 
the dialogue is expanded, the ‘precentor’ is re- 
placed by two ‘appellatores’ or ‘vocatores,’ and 
Balaam is added to the prophets. More remark- 
able is the little added drama of Balaam and his 
ass, which has been considered by many writers 
the origin of the notorious Feast of the Ass, but 
which 18 perhaps more probably a reaction from 
the disturbing festival. In the Rouen text the 
part of Nebuchadrezzar is also expanded into a 
miniature play: Shadrach, Meshach, andAbed-nego 
refuse to worship the image, are cast into the fiery 
furnace, and escape all harm, whereupon the king 
testifies to the might of the coming Saviour. 

It will be seen mat at this stage of development 
the ‘ Prophetee * necessitated a much more complex 
setting than was usual with liturgical drama— the 
throne of the precentor, the fiery furnace, distinct 
costumes (described in the rubrics), Balaam’s ass. 
This was a beginning of the complexity that was 
to characterize the great Miracles. 

This complexity and the fusion alluded to above 
may be seen in a Latin play preserved in a. 13th 
cent. MS (Royal Libra^, Munich; text in du 
M6ril). It is a combination of most of the Christ- 
mas dramatic forms. St. Augustine sihs with the 
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prophets at his right, the chief of the synagogue 
and the Jews at his leit. The prophets foretell the 
Messiah ; the head of the synagogue is angered at 
their blasphemies. A new character, the ‘ bishop 
of the children,' interposes the suggestion that St. 
Augustine shall be questioned. The Rabbi in 
anachronistic and pedantic words argues the im- 
possibility of the Virgin-birth, and St. Augustine 
answers. The argument is taken up by the choirs 
of prophets and Jews, the one singing ‘Res 
miranda,' the other ‘Res neganda.' S^o far the 
play is an expanded ‘Prophet®,’ still mostly 
liturgical in feeling and form. The prophets take 
their places in the church, and a play of the 
Annunciation begins abruptly. This part is brief. 
The Scriptural dialogue between the Virgin and 
the angel is followed by the visit of Elisabeth. 
The next direction is that Mary ‘ vadat in lectum 
suum . . . et pariat filium.' The choir hails His 
coming, and immediately the ‘Stella’ begins. A 
star shines forth, tlie three kings follow it, and 
appear before Herod ; an angel announces the 
coming of Christ to the shepherds (the ‘ Pastores ’ 
element). The devil hints that the angel has 
deceived them, but they are convinced by the 
chanting of the ‘ Gloria in excelsis’ by a heavenly 
choir ; they seek the cradle and worship Christ ; 
they meet the Magi bearing gifts. The Magi are 
warned not to return to Herod, who orders the 
killing of the innocents. The mothers lament 
their lost children (the ‘Rachel’ element) ; Herod 
falls dead, and is seized by demons. An angel 
sends Joseph into E^pt. The king of Egypt 
advances, accompanied by a choir singing ‘ choses 
fort profanes, ’ The Holy Eamily arrives in Egypt ; 
the idols fall, and the priests, unable to restore 
them, are converted. Finally the choir chants a 
malediction against Herod and the Jews. The 
last part is free and individual in composition. 
Petit de Julie ville thinks it unlikely that it 
was played in church (because of the ‘ episcopus 
puerorum’), and that more likely it was given in 
a monastery school. 

As this play well represents the form attained 
by the liturgical drama through the combination 
of types and free composition, certain plays founded 
on the stories of Daniel and Lazarus represent 
another development — the expansion of single 
scenes in the older plays into independent dramas. 
Most interesting, because the first liturgical play 
attributed to a definite author, is the * Daniel’ of 
Hilarius, a cosmopolitan Goliardic scholar, disciple 
of Abelard, who nourished in the first half of the 
12th cent, (text in J. J. Champollion-Figeac, 
HUarii versus et ludi^ Paris, 1838, and in du 
M.6ril). The ‘Historia de Daniel repxesentanda’ 
opens with the feast of Belshazzar; the mystic 
words appear, and Daniel interprets them ; Darius 
enters Babylon with his army and kills Belshazzar ; 
Daniel appears at court, refuses to worshm the 
king, and is thrown to the lions ; the angel brings 
Habakkuk to him; Daniel is again in favour. 
The play is expanded by choruses m honour of the 
various personages, ‘oonductus Danielis,’ *con- 
ductus regine,’ etc. The chant to Daniel (as also 
in the similar play from Beauvais) is a hymn in 
honour of the oirth of Christ. This, as well as 
the rubrics, indicates the connexion of the play 
with the Hturgy ; hut the note at the end, ‘ This 
done, if the ^ay has been given at matins, let 
Daniel sing the Te Deum, if at vespers the Magni- 
ficat,’ indicates that it was not a regular part of 
the office. In this partial detachment from the 
iituipir w© see the beginnings of that development 
vrhich was to take the drama entirely out of the 
hands of the clergy. 

3. The secularization of the drama.— The indica- 
tions of a tendency to make the liturgical drama 


more popular that we have seen in the expansion 
of certain themes in the ‘ Prophet®,’ in the freer 
and more poetical composition of many of the later 
liturgical plays, in their comparatively independent 
position m relation to the Church offices, are 
emphasized by the gradual change in the language, 
spirit, and setting of the plays, as they progressed 
towards that final and almost complete seculariza- 
tion which should take them out of the Church and 
out of the control of the clergy, and make them 
great popular spectacles rather than expositions of 
Christian faith. The degrees of popularization 
were innumerable. In the 15th cent., even when 
the purpose was edification, whole scenes were 
often frankly amusing and vulgar, with no religious 
significance whatever — e.g., in the scene or playlet 
of Mak and the shepherds in the Towneley cycle, 
and in the comic scenes of theGermanPassion-plays. 

The vernacular came by slow degrees to replace 
Latin. ^ At first the two languages appear side by 
side; in the earliest examples the focal speech 
appears only in refrains or in the lines of a few 
minor characters, or in the less impressive passages. 
But there is no discoverable rule ; the same char- 
acter may speak Latin in one passage, French in 
another. One of the earliest cases of the two 
languages used together is the ‘ Sponsus,’ a 12th 
cent. ;^ay of the wise and foolish virgins from 
Limoges (text in BoTnania^ xxii. [1893] ; du M4ril). 
Here a considerable part is in the ‘langue d’oc’; 
the angel who announces the coming of the 
bridegroom ^eaks only French, the virgins both 
langua^ges. The refrains are in French. The final 
words in which Christ condemns the foolish virgins 
are first Latin and then French, ending thus, 
perhaps to make the lesson clear and impressive 
to the congregation ; 

* Amen dico 
Vos igfnosco, 

Nam caretis lumine ; 

Quod qui perdunt [MS pergunt] 

Procul pergunt 
Hujus aulae limine. 

Alet, chaitivas t alet, malaureaa I 
A tot jors mais vos penas livreas ; 

En efern ora seret meneias.’ 

Occasionally, as in the ‘St. Nicholas’ of Hilarius, 
the vernacular is foimd only in the refrains. In 
other plays it is a translation of the preceding 
Latin lines — an indication of the reason for the 
use of the common tongue — as in the 12th cent. 
‘ Adam ’ (text from Tours, first ed. by V. Luzarche, 
Tours, 185d ; K. Bartsch, Ghrestomathie de Vancien 
frangais\ Leipzig, 1880), and in many German 
plays. Latin and the vernacular were even mingled 
m the lines, as in the Beauvais ‘ Daniel ’ (text in 
Coussemaker, no. iv.) : 

‘ Vir propheta Dei, Daniel, vien al Roi, 

Veni, desiderat parler ^ toi,’ etc. 

Some late dramas are wholly in the vernacular, 
except for refrains or certain impressive passages. 

In France paxticnlarly the development of the 
drama was marked by the adoption of a more 
varied versification. The earliest liturgical plays 
were entirely in prose, the later ones mostly in verse. 

In these later forma ‘the versification ia rather complicated, 
very varied ; almost all are written in stanzas. But these 
stanzas differ in the number of lines and in metre ; the lines are 
syllabic, but vary m length from four syllables to ten ' (Petit de 
JuUeviUe, 1 . 2S). 

Dactylic hexameters also are used, sometimes 
leonine, as in the lament of Rachel m the Fleurf 
‘Interfectio puerorum’ (cf. Petit de Julleville, 1. 
49 ; text in du M^ril ; MS in OrMans Library) : 

’ 0 dolor I 0 patrum mutataque gaudia matrum I * 

Occasionally lines are quoted or imitated from 
the classics ; d.gr., 

f Quae rerum novitas aut quae vos causa subegit 

Ignotas temptare vias ? Quo tendttls ergo ? 

Quod genus? Unde dome ? Pacemne hue fertis, an arma’ ‘ 
(cf. vni. 112-114) 

As important as this change in language is the 
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gradual secularization of the spirit of the plays. 
The last part of the composite Munich ^ay re- 
ferred to above will illustrate this point. Though 
written m Latin, one part is an original secular 
poem in praise of spring, filled with pagan allu- 
sions and with no liturgical or Biblical connota- 
tion. The introduction of the comic element and 
of the melodramatic in the passages relating to 
Balaam’s ass and Herod points to an equally strong 
secular influence, one that was to lead to some of 
the most striking and unfortunate developments of 
the great Miracles and even of the Passion-plays 
of the 15th century. We must not make the mis- 
take of ascribing all the crude humour and vulgar- 
ity of Miracles to a naive and simple taste for such 
things ; as Petit de Julie ville points out, even in 
plays as early as those of Hilarius a conscious 
vulgarization has begun, a conscious appeal to an 
audience rather than a congregation, and the 
author’s intention is even satirical. 

The secular tendency which perhaps had most 
to do with the final almost complete secularization 
of the mediaeval drama was the elaboration of the 
setting required by the constantly increasing 
length and complexity of the plays; for this 
development brought about the transference of the 
plays to the open (first the churchyard or square 
in front of the church, then the main square of the 
town, or several places at once), and, still more 
important, gradually brought the plays under the 
control of the laity. It is a long way from the 
simple ' sepulchrum ’ or ‘prsesepe,’ the two 
chanted parts, the lack of appropriate costume, 
of the ‘Quern quseritis’ to the varied setting, the 
many characters, the costumes of the ‘ Conversio 
Pauli’ (Petit de JuUeville, i. 69 ; text from Fleury 
MS, mentioned above, in du M6ril, and in Cousse- 
maker,'no. xiii.) with its several ‘sedes* for Saul, 
Judas, etc., its two scenes, Jerusalem and Dam- 
ascus, its armed men, and its ‘ lectus ’ for Ananias, 
or the Munich ‘Prophet®’ described above, with 
its ‘sedes’ for the prophets, its ‘lectus^ for the 
Virgin, its shining star, its mouth of hell, its 
many characters. Henceforth the change in set- 
ting was one of degree rather than of kind ; the 
elaboration merely followed the increasing com- 
plexity of the plays as they added one incident 
after another. Within the church, the crucifix, 
the altar, the ‘ sepulchrum,’ the rood-loft (repre- 
senting heaven), and the crypt furnished the chief 
accessaries of the play. To these, which were in 
the sanctuary and choir, were probably added in 
the more elaborate plays ‘sedes,’ ‘dqmus,’ and 
‘loca* extending down the nave. This natural 
arrangement was apparently followed when the 
drama left the churc\ as in the 12th cent. Norman 
‘ Besurrectio.’ Chambers (ii. 83) suggests such an 
arrangement of the ‘ lius,’ * mansions,^ and * estals’ 
required by the prologue, foUowing the analogy 
of a Donauesohingen Passion-play of the 16th cent., 
the plan of which is extant (^ven in Froning, Das 
Drama des MittelalUrs, p. 277). The prologue 
gives the order of the required sets ; the crucifix, 
the monument (‘sepulchrum’), the gaol, heaven, 
hell, Emmaus, Galilee, and six ‘estals’ or ‘sedea’ 
The only other extant French religious play of the 
same period, the * Adam,’ shows even better how 
far the drama had outgrown the simplicity of the 
‘ Quern qu®ritis.’ The Latin rubrics indicate not 
only a complex setting, but great care in stage 
management, even extending fo the gestures and 
voice of the actors. 

For instance: *Let there be built a paradise in a higher 
place j' around it let there be'draperies of silk. « • . There shall 
he sweet flowers and foliage ; various tafees from wMoh shall 
hang fruits. . . . Then the Saviour shall arrive,^olotiied in a 
dalmatic.; before him shall he placed Ad^ andEve, AJtom m 
a red tunic. Eve in a woman’s white robe and a veil of white 
siUcMOhambera, ii. 80). 


The rubrics mention not only the costumes foi 
all the characters, and the localities — paradise, 
hell, a cultivated field — ^but also ‘ properties ’—a 
spade, a rake, chains for the devils to use, cauld- 
rons for them to beat upon, flames. 

The development of the liturgical drama was 
practically complete by the 13th century. There- 
after the growth was mainly outside the church, 
secular and more vernacular, much more rapid and 
national. The liturgical drama was much the same 
in diflerent countries, but the vernacular religious 
plays took on national characteristics in the Mth 
cent. ; so that thenceforth, to be understood with 
any clearness, the special literary types that de- 
veloped must be studied by countries. Further- 
more, the influence of particular authors and of 
particular methods of representation makes itself 

4. England. — The early dramatic history of 
England is difficult to trace, for much the larger 
number of plays have been destroyed. The de- 
velopment of the liturgical drama in England 
must be partly guessed at from that of France. 
Only the slightest indications of what it originally 
was are extant. The earliest dramatic piece is the 
‘Quern quseritis’ from the Winchester troper 
dating probably from about 979 (text in W. H. 
Frere, Th6 Winchester Tro^per^ London, 1894), 
This is not nearly so simple as the St. Gall ^ Quern 
qumritis’ mentioned above. More interesting is 
the veiy full account of the ‘ Quern quroritis ’ cere- 
mony in Bishop Ethelwold of Winchester’s Con* 
cordia regularCs^ which probably dates from 966 
to 975 (Chambers, ii. 14, 306 ; text in Anglia^ xiii. 
[1891] 365). This includes a simple trope not much 
more elaborate than the St. Gall one. Of it, how- 
ever, Chambers (ii. 15) says : 

‘ The liberal scenario of the Concordia regulars makes plain 
the change which has come about in the “Quern qumritis" 
since it was first sung by alternating half-t^hoirs as an introit- 
trope. Dialo^ed chant and mimetic action have come together, 
and the first liturgical drama is, in all its essentials, complete,^ 
The only other extant English text of the 
liturgical period is a 14th cent. ‘ Quern quseritis ’ 
from Dublin. But church inventories, account- 
books, and statutes indicate the existence of the 
‘Pastores,* ‘Peregrini,’ ‘Besurrectio,’ ‘Stella,’ 

* Prophet®, ’ etc., at a number of places, includine 
York, Lichfield, Salisbury, and Lincoln; and 
William Fitzstephen, writing of the late 12th 
cent, in London, records 

‘repraesentationes mlraculorum quae sancti confes8ores operatJ 
sunt, seurepraesentationespassionum qulbus claruit consWtia 
martyrum’ (Ftta S, T/ionwe, quoted by J. P, Collier, Misiory qf 
English Dramatic Poetry \ London, 1879, i. 11), 

Of a Beverley ‘ Besurrectio ’ (c. 1220) the (bilin- 
gual) text of only one actor’s part remains. So 
little do we know of this eany period that it 
cannot be decided whether the liturgical drama 
passed directly from Latin to English, or whether 
there intervened a Norman-French period. 

The fun development of the English Miracle- 
play came in the 14th cent.* and during the next 
two centuries and more it can he studied more 
clearly from extant texts. Whether or not the 
English drama received a special impulse from the 
establishment of the Corpus Christi festival in 
1311, the most characteristic English dramaHc 
form, the Corpus Christi processional cycles, were 
founded soon after that date. The Chester plays 
were probably given first in 1328. The dates of 
the establishment of the other cycles are not 
known, butreferences to them are found as follows : 
Beverley, 1377; York, 1878 ; Coventry, 1392. In 
1360 there is a reference to a ‘Indus filiomm Israelis’ 
at Cambridge. Ftom this time on there was the 
greatest activity tixor^hout the country. 

It will be impossible to analyze at all adequately 
even the chief monuments of the period under con- 
sideration ; the four great Corpus Christi cycles 
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and tlie minor instances of dramatic activity can 
hardly he mentioned. Generally the English 
Miracle-plays were represented in separate scenes, 
each by a different trade- gild, on its own 

* pageant ’ — 

* a high Bcafolde with two rowmes, a higher and a lower, u]Mn 
lour wheeles. In the lower they apparelled them gelves, and in 
the higher rowme they played. . . . They hegane first at the 
abay gates, and when the firste pagiante was played it was 
wheeled to the highe crosse before the mayor, and so to every 
streete . . . to se which jilayes was greate resorte, and also 
scafoldes and stages made in the streetes in those places where 
they determined toplaye theire pagiantes’ (Archdeacon Bogers’ 
description of a play at Chester, 1694, quoted by Bollard, 
English Miracle Plays, p. xxv). 

Tliough the plays were given by the gilds, they 
were under the direction of the town cotmcil, 
winch made the strictest rules concerning the 
manner, thoroughness, and promptness of the per- 
formance— at York (1415) : 

*And all maner of craftsmen yat bringeth furthe ther 
pageantez in order and course bj’’ good players, well arrayed 
and openly spelcyng, upon payn of lesyng of C s, to be paide to I 
the chambre without any pardon’ (I'orX; Plays, ed. Lucy 
Toulmm Smith, p. xxxiv). 

The plays of the cycle were not the work of one 
author, but an ‘ organic growth.’ The number of 
"ilds acting varied ; hence there was also a variety 
in the number of plays or scenes. The play for 
each gild was often slight in subject — * Adam 
and Eve, an angel with a spade and a distaff’ 
assigning them to work,’ played by the armourers 
at York. An outline of the subjects of the York 
cycle (probably composed towards the middle of 
fcne 14th cent.) will give an idea of the wide range 
of the plays : 

bhe Creation, the Temptation, the Fall, Noah and the Ark, the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Moses in the Wilderness, the Prophecies of 
Christ, the Annunciation, the Birth of Christ, the Shepherds, 
the Magi, the Slaughter of the Innocents, Christ in the Temple, 
the Temptation, the Woman taken m Adultery, the Eaismg of 
Lazarus, Judas, the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Harrowing 
of Hell, the Besurreobion. 

Although this list is incomplete, we can see in it 
all the elements that we have found in the Con- 
tinental liturgical plays, and may be permitted to 
suppose that the Miracle-cycles developed by the 
extension and amalgamation of liturgical forms 
such as the * Prophetae,’ the ‘ Stella,’ the * Pastores.’ 
Though, like their Erench and German con- 
temporaries, the authors allowed themselves con- 
siderable freedom in e:^anding the Biblical text 
(as, in the part of Herod), yet the characters 
most freely drawn are almost exclusively those of 
persons to whom neither Scripture nor legend 
ascribes either name or individuality. Such 
personages as Cain’s ‘garcio,’ or servant, Noah’s 
wife, the shepherds, are introduced for the sake of 
relief— often inappropriately, it seems to us, as in 
the Crucifixion scene. 

* It is to tbia desire for dramatic relief that we owe the story 
of Mak and bis sheep-stealiug in the Oovent^ cycle— our first 
English comedy’ (Pollard, p. xli). 

In the Coventry cycle there are varions charac- 
ters that link the Miracle with the Morality, the 
dramatic form more characteristic of the later 
years of the pre-Elizabethan drama. Such charac- 
ters appear as Death, Veritas, Misericordia, Pax. 
The earliest known English Morality is lost. It 
was a 14th cent, play, ^ 

‘ setting forth the goodness of the Lord’s Prayer ... in which 
play all manner of vices and sins were held up to scarn, end the 
'^es were held up to praise’ (J. Toulmin Smith, JStwZtsh 
London, 1870, p. 187), 

The earliest Morality that has survived is * The 
Castle of Perseverance.’ 

Its purpose was ‘ to trace the spiritual history of Murmnum, 
wUtw . . . from the day of his birth to his appearance at the 
Seat of God, to personify the foes by whoni his path- 
way is beset, the Guardian Angel by whose help he resists Iraem, 
and the ordinances of Confession and Penance hy which he is 
strengthened in his conflict’ (Pollard, p xM). 

The play is wordy but impressive ; it has logical 
development and unity of purpose. The stage 
directions show that it was elaborately presented. 


The most famous morality is ‘Everyman,’ com- 
posed in the 15th cent. ; it is thoroughly dramatic 
in language and treatment. 

The great Moralities were followed by shorter 
ones dealing with narrower subjects — ‘didactic 
interludes,’ Pollard calls them. Prom these aie de- 
rived most of the common notions regarding Morali- 
ties. One of the earliest is ‘ Hycke S^corner. ’ Some 
are written in praise of religion, others in praise 
of learning {e.g.t the ‘ Interlude of the Pour Ele- 
ments ’). Some of the later interludes are real plays, 
in the modern sense — e.g.j ‘A New and Pleasant 
Enterlude; intituled the Marriage of Witte and 
Science,’ licensed 1569-70. The amusing lines, the 
act-division, and the characterization make the play 
modem rather than mediseval. John Hey wood’s 
plays illustrate still better the change that was 
taking place in dramatic art — a change which was 
to lead rapidly to the splendid Elizabethan drama. 

5 . France. — The development of the liturgical 
drama outlined above carried us into the 12th 
century. In France there are few plays known of 
the 12bh and 13th centuries, the period when the 
drama became thoroughly secularized. Of the 
12fch cent, two plays are known, Jean Bodel’s ‘ Jeu 
de Saint Nicolas’ and Eutebeufs * Miracle de 
Th^ophile.’ In the 14th cent, the French drama 
first acquired its national character. Petit de 
Julleville says that forty- three plays of the period 
are extant, all except one being ‘Miracles de 
Notre Dame.’ Here we have a form not found 
generally m other countries. That^ there must 
have been other forms of plays in this century is 
certain ; the derivation of the dramas of the 15th 
cent, from those of the 12th and 13th makes this 
clear. Forty of the plays of the Virgin are in one 
MS in the Bibliothbque Nationale. These plays, 
however they vary in story and in source, all have 
as a central theme a miraculous event brought 
about by the intervention of the Virgin— always a 
mechanical and unexpected intervention. In other 
respects— in style, stage-management, songs — the 
plays are so similar as to make them seem, if not 
the work of one author, at least the repertoire of 
one company ; and this is the more likely as such 
plays were performed by societies, called ‘Puys,’ 
formed for the purpose. 

In the 15th cent, for the first time the word 
‘ Myst^re ’ appears as a dramatic term, and in this 
century it meant a representation of either Biblical 
story or the lives of saints. The NT was more used 
than the OT, for, as we have seen, the interest of 
the Middle Ages in the OT was chiefly in the fore- 
shadowing of the redemption of mankind. This 
view accounts for the inequality and lack of dra- 
matic feeling in the use of OT story. Furthermore, 
the mediseval drama was not original j it did not 
build up a play from a situation as did Corneille or 
Eaoine, but transcribed Scriptural narrative re- 
gardless of dramatic effect. 

Though the French ‘ Mystbres ’ seldom approach 
the completeness of the English cycles, they are 
often cyclical in form and extremely long. The 
famous ‘Passion’ of Arnoud Gretan is about 
65,000 lines, a len^h attained not merely by pro- 
lixity but by foBowing the career of each of 
the apostles after the Crucifixion. The French 
Passion-plays, the most notable of the ‘ Myst^res,’ 
centred, of course, around the Passion, which they 
developed in a painfully realistic manner,* but 
they were extended at the pleasure of the author 
by the addition of any scenes preceding or follow- 
ing the main event. The Mysteries based on the 
legends of the saints, also popular in this period, 
had often a local interest. 

'Many were oompoaefi for a certain province, city, or brother- 
hood, in order to celebrate a patron saint, to commend a relic, 
or to give eanction to a pilgrimage ’ (Petit de Julie viUe, i. 230). 
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6 . Germany. — The early texts are scarce in 
Germany, but from those that are extant it 
appears that the liturgical play had much the same 
history as in other countries, and that the transi- 
tion from the Latin to the vernacular took place in 
the same manner. As early as the 12th cent, the 
Tegernsee ‘ Anti-christus ’ (text in Froning, p. 206), 
though written in Latin, has several secular charac- 
teristics : an ambitious plan, allegorical figures, 
and particularly a political motive, for it is ‘a 
subtle vindication, on the one hand, of the Empire 
against the Papacy, on the other of the “rex 
Teutonicorum ” against the “rex Francorum^*’ 
(Chambers, ii. 64). In the 14th and 15th centuries 
the religious drama flourished in Germany, its 
most characteristic form being the Passion-play, of 
which numerous texts survive. There were also 
some cycles, such as those for Corpus Christi from 
Swabia (15th cent.). The Passion, which came in 
the 14th and 15th centuries to be the chief theme 
of the religious drama in France and Germany, 
had seldom been represented in the liturgical 
drama. The nearest approach to a Passion-play 
was found in the dialogued versions of the ‘Planctus 
Marise.’ The earliest Passions seem to have been , 
in Italy (Siena, c. 1200 ; Padua, 1244). The 
earliest text is German from Benediktheuem. 
Like other mediseval dramatic forms, the Passion- | 
play grew by additions and by amalgamation with ! 
other forms, either ‘ prefigurations” of Christ or | 
events following His Passion. By the 14th cent, 
the form was well developed, but its main period in 
Germany was from 1400 to 1615. Great * Passions ’ 
were played at Frankfort, Alsfeld, Friedberg, and 
other towns. Some, as at Eger and Donauesch- 
mgen, were cyclical in extent. 

7 . Modern survivals. — Traces of mediaeval dra- 
matic custom can be found here and there in | 
Europe to the present day. In general the sur- | 
vivals are no more than dumb show like the popular 
cr^chBy or representation of the infant Christ at j 
Christmas, which is, however, rather a reversion | 
to the ceremony from which the Christmas play 
was derived than a survival of the play. Most 
notable in this way are the representations of the 
Passion-play that have been either kept alive in 
out-of-the-way places or revived, most famous 
among them being that of Oherammergau, The 
first mention of it is in 1633, and the oldest text, 
dating from about 1600, contains traces of two 
earlier texts (K. Trautmann, Oherammergau und 
sein Fassiomspiely Bamberg, 1890). In 1662 the 
text was altered by the weaving into it of the 
version of Sebastian Wild, the Augsburg Meister- 
singer, and parts of that of Johann Aelbel. In 
the middle of the 18th cent, it was further re- 
modelled by the Benedictine Bosner after the 
model of the Jesuit drama, and in 1780 KosnePs 
bombastic version was simplified by Knipfelberger. 
Its present simple and dignified form is the work 
of two authors, P. 0, Weiss and M. Daisenberger. 
The pla;y is given every ten years, in pursuance of 
the original vow on deliverance from pestilence. 
Other versions of the Passion-play have been per- 
formed in recent times at Bnxle^g and Yorder- 
thiersee in the Tyrol and at Htritz in southern 
Bohemia (A. Hautfen, Ueber das MMtzer Fassiom- 
spiely Prague, 1894). Bepresentations of this kind 
occur to this day in southern Italy (T. Trede, Decs 
geistliche Schauspiel in Sudiiedi^n, Berlin, 1885). 
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A. I. DiJ P. Coleman and A. D. Compton. 

MIRROR. — The invention of the mirror ^ seems 
to coincide with the beginnings of the higher civil- 
ization, following upon the institution of metal- 
lurgy. It is clearly an instance of adaptation of 
the polished reflecting surface of metals. The 
Egyptian mirror apparently set the mode for all 
suliseg^uent developments of the instrument, at 
least in the Western world, 

I. Mirrors of the ancients.— -These were almost 
invariably hand-mirrors tor ladies’ toilette purposes. 
The Egyptian were made of bronze (not brass, as 
often stated), or similar mixed metal. From six 
to eight inches in diameter, they were elliptical in 
shape, with the long axis at right angles to the 
handle, which also served as a stand. The polish 
was extraordinarily fine, and in some cases still 
remains.^ 

Mirrors are not mentioned in Homer, hut were 
used in classical Greek times, and borrowed by 
Rome. Few Greek mirrors are extant, but their 
shape suggests derivation from Egypt, as does 
that of the Roman mirror from Greece. Both 
Greek and Roman artificers preferred the abso- 
lutely circular form, with the handle as in the 
Egyptian original. They were usually made of 
bronze, with 20 to 30 per cent of tin ; some speci- 
mens are silver or silver-plated. The Romans 
developed the hox-mirror, consisting of two cii’cu- 
lar disks joined by a hinge. At the hack of Greek 
and Roman mirrors embossed work was usual.® 
The most numerous collections are from Etruria. 
The Etruscans were sedulous imitators of Greek 
art, and much of their work on mirror-backs is 
interesting and intelligent, though lackrng the 
fineness of Greek technique. Puny notes the 
manufacture of glass mirrors backed with tinfoil 
at Sidon/ but tbe invention did not succeed, and 
had to he repeated in the Middle Ages. The 
Romans made large mirrors also, similar to the 
modem cheval-glasses, but fixed in the walls of 
rooms, and working up and down like a window- 
sash.® The mirror-case was espeeiaDy developed 
1 The word is derived from Lafe. miratoriim (pviTari) (JOET), 
8.V.). Similat formatiom are found in Skr. darpa^a , " mirror * ; 
Gr. 6pwira^«, Sptfltrrw, ’see*; Perfl. diAnah, Baluohi Sdink, 
‘mirror’ ; Ay. ai, ’see’; O.H. Germ, spiagm, Germ. Spiegel, 
‘mirror’; Iiat. speculum; 0, Oh. SZav. zrilcalOy ‘mirror,' 
pozrilcati, * see,’ The mirror is also connected with the shadow 
— Germ, sedkar, ‘ mirror,’ ‘shadow’ ; 0. Ir. scathdn, 
‘mirror/ sedihy ‘shadow’; 0. Ir, ecnferc, ‘mirror/ for *scdth- 
dercy ‘shadow-seeing;’ (0. G, Uhlenbeok. Kurzgef assies etymol, 
W&rterh. der ^Hna, smrache, Amsterdam, 1899, p. 122; W. 
Geiger, AHA IT, 1 01. i ilSSO] 11$; O. Schrader, RsnKea, 

der imogerm. Al£ertum$kimde, Strassburg, 190X, p. 784), Here 
also belong Eeb. 'mirror,* ‘ see,’ 

G. Wttidnson, Mamsrs and Customs of the Arwnent 
Egyptian^, London, 1878, li* 860. 

s W. Wroiih, in Smith’s Didt. q/ Or. and Mtm, Andgiddefiy 
s.v. * Speonlum ’ (Koroirrpov [class ], etroTtrpav, evomrpov). 

* JYJv xxxvi. 26 (193) ; one was found at San Remo. 

» J. H, Freese, in s.v. 
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by artists. Metal mirrors were known in northern 
India by the Christian era,^ and they were used to 
some extent by the Central American peoples,^ 
while the Hebrews were familiar with them at 
an early period for women’s use.® In Greek art 
Aphrodite is sometimes represented as holding a 
mirror ; and in the Indian marriage ritual a mirror 
is placed in the left hand of the bride to enable her 
to dress her hair,-* A mirror and a comb are not 
mfreq.uently found on Scottish sepulchral monu- 
ments of the early^ mediaeval period, but their 
precise signification is still uncertain.® 

2 . Mediaeval mirrors. — The mirror-case continued 
to he popular among the rich, hut the mirror itself 
became smaller, and was usually carried on the 


person. 

‘ Probably the largest) mirror known in the Middle Ages did 
not exceed the size of a plate.’® 

The circular shape was retained. 

* The reflecting surface was usually of polished steel or other 
metal, and steel mirrors were still in use in the sixteenth century.* 
There IS a reference to a ‘round “looking-glass” of Catherine 
of Aragon, which was probably a polished metal surface with a 
sheet of glass over it. An arrangement of this sort had been 
employed since the thirteenth century, and m the inventories 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, dating from the fifteenth century, 
we hear of the Verre d rrnrer, evidently a looking-glass.’? 

This method is a noteworthy, but futile, attempt 
at a combination of metal and glass. 

‘ Considering the great quantity of glass manufactured for 
windows from the thirteenth century onward, it would have 
been curious if the idea of employing a substance admitting of 
so high a polish had not suggested itself to the mirror-makers 
of the day. Bub until a really satisfactory metallic backing 
was discovered, the advantage of a looking-glass over a steel 
mirror would be slight, and this fact may account for the 
persistence of the latter for domestic use down to so late a 
period. The amalgam of mercury and tin which gives the 
modern looking-glass its eflioienoy was not known before the 
sixteenth century.’® 

A final improvement was eiffected in the middle 
of the 19th cent, by the T’rench invention of plate- 
glass. Backing for glass was known in the 13th 
cent., and in the 14th there was a gild of glass- 
mirror-makers in Niiremberg, but it was first in 
Venice that mirror-making acq[uired commercial 
importance.® 

The mirror naturally has lent itself to the pro- 
duction of curiosities, mostly the result of experi- 
mentation. The effects of concave and convex 
surfaces seem to have been known at an early time 
in both the East and the W est. The ‘ magic mirror’ 
of China and Japan refiects on a screen an image 
of its back.^® In mediseval Europe small spherical 
glass* mirrors were known as Ochsenaugen^ The 
use of refiectoTS to produce light and heat was 
early discovered, as by the Greeks and Central 
AmericansJ^ Mirror-writing is often practised by 
ambidextrous persons, as by Leonardo, and it also 
occurs pathologically in forms of aphasia. 

3 . Superstitions connected with ttve mirror.— The 
property of reflecting images naturally inspires 
wonder, and thus tends to produce superstitious 
beliefs and practices. Most of these are connected 
with the common idea that the reflexion of a 
person is Ms soul. 

‘ A savage who had been made to look into a mirror exclaimed, 
“ I gaze into the world of spirits 1 ** One of Darwin’s children, 
at nme months old, turned to the looking-glass on hearing bis 

name called. ’13 


These two cases illustrate the connexion betwee 
1 iv. i. 60 (8JBJS xxxv. 


2 ©B®, pk 1., Tfte Maffic Art, London, 1911, ii. 248. 

® J . Jacobs, in JJ?, s.v,'; Ex 88®, Is 8®®, Job 371®, i Oo 13l3w A 
* gloss’ refers to the metal mirror. 

«A. li^ebrandfe, RituaXlitUratur lii. 2), Stras 

bnrg,189^,p.66, 

® J. Anderson, SooUand in Barlp Ohr, Times, 2nd ser., Edi 
bmgh, .fii, 62, 68, ITS, 181 f . 

® Viiidt te the M^uxVgi Boom, British Museum, 1907. p. 21 
Sib. p.2iSf. 

9 s,v. 10 Xb. 

Archimedes was said to have set fire to enemy ships 1 
means of g^ntio mirrors or burning glasses, 
p ^ ^°“ding, Outlines qf Fsj/i^ology, Bngtr., London, 189 


soul, self, and consciousness. The philosophy of 
Hinduism was fond of mirror-analogies when dis- 
cussing this connexion. 

* The person . , . that is seen in the eye, that is the Self. , . . 
This is Brahman.*'^ ‘The person that is in the mirror, on 
him I meditate.’ ‘I meditate on him as the likeness. Whoso 
meditates on him thus, to him a son is bom in his family who 
IB his likeness, not one who is not his likeness.' 2 

In the simpler thought of uncultured peoples, 
however, the reflexion is a spiritually real soul. 

The Andamanese ‘do not regard their shadows, hut their re- 
flections (in any mirror) as their souls,’ ® and in one account of 
the Fijians a man’s likeness ‘ in water or a looking-glass ’ was 
regarded as his soul.^ Savages of New Guinea when first 
looking into a mirror thought their reflexions were their souls,® 
while the New Caledonians believed that their reflexions in 
mirrors or water were their souls,® and the Macusis of Guiana 
held the same belief about the reflexion in the eye of another.? 
Many terms for the soul point to the same notion. The Melan- 
esian atm (‘soul’) means ‘reflexion,*® and the same meaning 
belongs to many terms among the Indonesians.® 

Hence the frequent notion that there is some- 
thing uncanny about a mirror, a belief which 
culminates in the idea that the reflecting surface 
has abstracted and retains the soul. 

There is a pool in a Saddle Island river (Melanesia) into which 
any one who looks dies ; the malignant spirit takes hold of his 
life by means of his reflexion in the water.io The Zulus have a 
similar terror of looking into any dark pool ; a beast therein 
will take away their reflexions.^ The Aztecs supposed that to 
see one’s reflexion in water wherein a knife had been placed 
meant a stab to the soul , 12 and the Galelarese forbid their 
children to look in mirrors, which will bake away their beauty. i® 
Mann said (in rules for a sndtaka ) : ‘ Let him not look at his 
own image in water.* ^4 xhe old Greeks had the same maxim ; to 
dream of seeing one’s self reflected foreboded death, and Frazer 
explains the story of Narcissus on these lines.^® The Rabbis 
laid it down that one must not look into a mirror on the 
Sabbath, unless it were fixed on a wall. Later they forbade 
men generally to use mirrors, as being effeminate, reserving, 
however, the privilege to their own relatives, as being ‘ close to 
the government.' 1 ® The Rabbinical idea was doubtless merely 
puritanical. 

With these notions is connected the custom of 
covering mirrors or turning them to the wall after 
a death. 

‘ It is feared that the soul, projected out of the person in the 
shape of his reflection in the mirror, may he carried off by the 
ghost of the departed, which is commonly supposed to linger 
about the house till the burial.' ^? 

This practice is widely spread over Europe, and 
occurs in Islam. “ Similarly, sick persons should 
avoid looking into a mirror, and it is advisable for 
a bride to r^ain from using a mirror in modern 
Greece.^ Since the mirror holds the soul, it is 
said to be extremely unlucky to break a looking- 
glass.^ 

* A mirror,’ say the sectarian Russian Baskolniks generally, 
* is an accursed thing.’ 21 


1 Chh&ndogva Upanisad, vnr. vil. 3 (SBBI i. [1900] 135). 

2 Kaufitahi Upani^ad iv. 11 (SBBI, 804). 

® E. H. Man, ‘ On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands,’ JAI xiL [1882] 162. 

4 T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijiam* London, 
1858,1.241. 

® J. Chalmers, Pioneering fta Few Guinea, London, 1887, p. 
170. 

6 GjB®, pk ii., Tahoo and the PerUs of the Soul, London, 1011, 
p. 92, 

7 B. F. im Thum, in JAI xi. [1882] 868. 

8 B. H. Oodrington, The Melamsians, Oxford, 1891, p. 260 f. 

8 A O. Kruijt, Set Ammisme in den Xndisohen Arohipel, 

The Hague, 1906, p. 18. See generally pt. ii., Taboo, 
p. 92ff. ; A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, 
p. 196 ff. 

10 Oodrington, in JAI x. [1881] 318. 

u H, Callaway, Nursery Tales, etc,, of the Zulus, Natal and 
London, 1868, p. 842 f, 

12 QB\ pt, ii., Taboo, p. 93, quoting B. de Sahagun. 

quoting M. J. van Baarda, For further instances cf. 
J. von Negelein, ABFv. [1902] 24-26. 

14 ir. 88 (SBB XXV. [1886] 185). 

1 ® Jm. mt. 

1® Jacobs, in JB, s.n,, quoting Shab. U9a. 

17 GB®, pk il. Taboo, jg. 94 f. f cf, FR2 L 238. 

18 Jacobs, loc eit. ; GB^, pk ii.. Taboo, p. 96. 

12 J. 0. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Jieligion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 10. 

2 ® F. T. El worthy, Bvil Bye, London, 1805, p. 83, and esp. 
von Negelein, p. 28 f. 

21 g3, pk iC, Taboo, p. 06. 
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On the other hand, a mirror, as when set in a 
ri^, may be used to repel demons.^ 

Divination by means of a reliecting surface is an 
ancient and world- wide practice, its principle being 
that figures representing the souls of persons at 
the moment or in future actions may be seen. A 
pool of ink is a common substitute for the mirror 
(cf. art. Crystal-gazing), and a combination of 
mirror and pool of water was used at Bemeler’s 
sanctuary at Patrse, where was a sacred spring, 
hut its use was permitted only iu cases of 
sickness. 

*They tie a mirror to a fine cord, and let it down so far that 
it shall not plunge into the spring, hut merely graze the surface 
of the water with its rim , . . they look into the mirror, and 
it shows them the sick person either living or dead.’ 2 

It is also used, especially in German and Slavic 
lands, to discover one’s future husband or wife.® 

Divination by mirrors is a variety of a wide- 
spread method of ‘seeing,’ the most frequent 
instrument being the crystal ball. A magic mirror 
possessed of the power of speech is not uncommon 
in folk-tales ; ® and in Shintoism actual worship is 
rendered to mirrors which, originally presented to 
deities, have come to stand for the divine beings 
themselves.® 

The supernatural associations of mirrors are 
chiefly the foregoing, but one or two of a miscel- 
laneous order may be noted, as illustrating the 
general subject. 

Pausanias describes a temple near Megalopolis, within which 
was a mirror fixed on the wall. ‘Any one who looks into this 
mirror will see himself either very dimly or not at all, but the 
images of the gods and the throne are clearly visible.’ 7 The 
Greeks kindled sacred fires by means of the mirror or crystal, 
and the same was the case in China and Siam, while in the Inca 
kingdom the new fire was kindled at the summer solstice by 
means of a concave mirror turned to the sun.s 

4, The mirror in metaphor, — ^The optical proper- 
ties of the mirror are so important and impressive 
that all civilized thought is permeated by ideas 
derived thence. One or two only can he cited. 
The Hebrew paroemiographer says ; ‘ As in water 
face answei’etn to face, so the heart of man to 
man,’ ® while the Buddhist suttas speak of ‘ a way 
of truth, called the Mirror of Truth.’ Mirror 
was a favourite component of titles of hooks in 
Elizabethan literature, in its meaning of ‘true 
description,’ audits meaning of ‘pattern, exemplar, 
model ’ is similar. Shakespeare writes ‘ the mirror 
of all Christian kings.’ ‘To hold as ’twere the 
mirror up to Nature’ uses the simplest connota- 
tion of the term. An interesting metaphor is 
used of psychic processes; ‘the mirror of the 
mind’ occurs both m Chaucer and in Shakespeare. 
Amon^ new sources of metaphor^are two re- 

to the optical faet of mirror-image which right 
becomes left and vice versa}* All vertebrate 
animals, many invertebrate, and the leaf and 
other systems of plants are bilateral, one side 
being the mirror-image of the other, while the 
formation of right-handed and left-handed crystals 
is connected with the division of acids into right 
and left according to the eftect produced in relation 
to polarized light. 

Litbraturb.— W ith the exception of the well-known arohwo- 
logioal works on antique mirrors and popular folklore collec- 
tions, the relevant literature is included in the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

MISHMIS.— The Mishmis are a tribe who in- 
habit the Mishmi hills, a section of the mountain 


ipifaii.86f. 

2 pans. vu. xxi. 12 (tr. J, G. Frazer, London, 1898). 

» Von Kegelein, p. 28. 

4 Eng. ‘mirror’ has the meanmga of ‘a magic glaaa' or 
• crystal ’ a.v.), 

6 OF, p. Sit. 

> 6 W. G. Aston, ShintOf Iiondon, 1906, pp. 218, 72, ISif. ; cf. 
L. A, Waddell, Buddhism ofTM, do. 1895, pp. 398, UB, 

1 Faua. vm. xxxviL 7. 

8 OF3, pt. I, , The Magic Art, ii. 243 ff. » Pr 27i». 

10 Mahapa/rinihbd'na'SuttCL U. 8 {SBE xl. [1900] 26). 


ranges on the northern frontier of Assam, which 
shut in the eastern end of the Brahmfiputra valley, 
between that river and the Diliang, a region prac- 
tically unexplored, consisting of steep ridges, 
covered as a rule with tree forest, and including 
some peaks 15,000 ft. in height {IGX xvii. [1908] 
377 f.). They are divided into four tribes, speak- 
ing three distinct hut probably connected lan- 
guages. ^ The most western tribe is known as 
Midu, Mid hi, Nedu, or Chtilikatft, ‘hair-cropped’ j 
they iniiabit the Dihung valley with the adjoining 
hills. To their east are the Mithun, or Bebijiya, 
‘outcasts,’ who speak practically the same lan- 
guage. East of the Bebijiyfis are the Taying or 
Digfiru Mishmis, beyond the DigSru river. The 
Mnus are still further east, towards the Lama 
valley of Dzayul, a suh-prcfeeture of Lhfisa. Most 
of these live beyond the British fi on tier. The 
numbers counted at the last three Censuses in 
Assam were 217, 98, and 271 [Census Hep. Assam, 
1891, i. 203 ; 1901, i. 139 ; 1911, i. 134). 

1. Ethnology.— The Mishmis have been identified 
by some authorities with the Miaotzu or Hmeug, 
the aborigines of Yunnan, whose name has been 
interpreted to mean ‘ children of the soil,’ ‘ roots,’ 
or as a contemptuous reference to their ‘simple 
dirt’ (J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Qaz* 
Upper Burma, pt. i. vol. i, [Kangoon, 1000] p. 
597 ft’.}. 

‘So far as the roeaua at our diaposal permit us to draw 
conclusions, it seems moat probable that these four tribes 
belong neither to the Tibeto-Himalayan nor to the Assam- 
Burmese branch 0 ! the Tibeto-Burniau languagess. They seem 
to be descendants of clans which, when the parting of the ways 
between the two branches took place, accompanied neither, 
but made their own way at dlSerent periods into the hills over- 
looking the Assam valley from the north’ (G. A. Grierson, 
Cmswt Rep* India, 1901, 1. 203). 

2 * Relations with the British Government. — 
The British first came in contact with the Mishmis 
in 1825, when Lieut. Burlton reported that the 
‘Mishmah’ were inhabited by tribes ‘who w^ere 
very averse to receive strangers.’ Other officers 
visited them between that time and 1851, when 
M. Krick, a French missionary, was murdered 
by them. Then followed a succession of outrages. 
In 1885 one of their headmen was taken to visit 
the Calcutta Exhibition. Soon after his return 
he died, and the tribe, holding the British Govern- 
ment responsible for his loss, decided that the 
head of a British subject should be buried with 
him, in order to propitiate his spirit. So they 
slew a British subject and carri^ oflT his head. 
An expedition in 1899-1900 reduced them to sub- 
mission, and since that time they have ^ven little 
trouble. But they are keen tappers of rubber, 
and it has been found expedient to prevent them 
from crossing the Brahmfiputra into British terri- 
tory for that purpose (B. C. Allen, Gas^* LaWiimpiir, 
1905, p. 65ffi). 

3, Keligious beliefs,-— The best account of their 
reugious beliefs is that by E. T. Dalton, Descrip' 
tive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 16 f, : 

* The religion of the Mlabmia is confined to the propitiatloii 
of demona whenever illnesa or mfafortune visifea them. On 
these occeiaions the sprig of a plant is placed at the door to 
intimate to strangers that the bouse is for the time under 
tabu. They appear bo have no notion of a supreme or 
benevolent deity. They worshin Mujidagrah as a god of 
destruction, Damipaon as pd of the chase and knowledge, 
and Tabla as a god of wealth and disease, and a great many 
others without name. It appears both from lieutenant 
Rowlatt and the Abbd Krick’a notes that the Mishmis have 
priests, but they are few in number and have to be brought 
from a distance when required. M. Krick describes one that 
he saw at a funeral ceremony, . , . For several days previous 
to the arrival of a priest, an attendant was employed in 
singing a devotional chant to the accompaniment of a small 
bell. There was also a prehinlnary sacrifice of a red cock 
and hen, the blood of which was received in a vessel con- 
taining some other fluid, and the mixture carefully examined, 
as it IS supposed to indicate if the result will be fortunate 
or otherwise At last the priest arrived, dressed like an 
ordinary chief, but he wore a rosary of shells, and, attached 
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to the front of Ws headdress, two appendages like horns. 
For two days, at intervals, the priest and hia son employed 
themselves in singing chants, marking the tune by waving 
a fan and ringing a bell ; on the third day he put on his 
chief's Tibetan robe, and assumed what may be regarded as 
his pontifical dress— a tight*fittiiig coat of colored cotton, 
a small apron, a deer skin as a mantle ; from his right shoulder 
descended a fringe of long goats’ hair dyed bright red, and 
over his left shoulder he wore a broad belt embossed with 
four rows of tigers* teeth, and having attached to it fourteen 
email bells. On his head he placed a bandeau ornamented 
with shells, and round the knot of hair at the top of hia 
head a movable plume which turned like a weathercock. 
This was followed by a wild demoniacal dance ; but whether 
a pm sml by the priest, or one in which the people generally 
joined, we are nob informed The object was, however, to 
make as much noise as possible to frighten the devils. After 
this, lights were all extinguished, bill a man suspended from 
the roof obtained a fresh light from a flint He was to be 
careful not to touch the ground as he produced it, as the 
light thus obtained was supposed to be fresh from heaven 
[cf. pt. i., The Magio Art, London, 1911, xi. 234 ff., pt. 
vii., Balder the Beautiful, do. 191S, i. 2fl.] When the burial 
is of a person of note, animals are slain, and the skulls arranged 
round the tomb [cf. BRB j, 499 ; PR u. 226 ; L, A. Waddell, The 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1836, p. 484 n. 1], and under the 
shed built over the grave, raw and cooked flesh with grain and 
spirits are placed (the share of the dead), and all the arms, 
clothes, ana implements he was in the habit of using when 
living. The poor, it is said, bury the dead without much cere- 
mony, or throw the bodies into the river.’ 

About 1872 — the writer gives no clear dates — 
T. T. Cooper i2%e MisJimee Mills, London, 1873) 
visited the tribe, and gives some account of their 
appearance, dress, manners, and customs (p. 180 ft.). 

An earthquake occurred, and they told the chief, Chowsam, 

* that the devil residing in a neighbouring mountain had been 
angry, and rent the side of the mountain ’ (p. 193). 

< The Mishmees being polytheists, though of the lowest order, 
it was not ditiicult to make Poso [another chief] understand the 
existence of one Great Spirit above all ’ (p. 197). ‘ Tlie Mish- 

raees,’ he said, * are very unfoi tunate. We are everywhere sur- 
rounded by demons ; they live in the rivers, mountains, and 
trees ; they walk about in the dark and live in the winds ; we 
are constantly auflfentig from them. ... In answer to a ques- 
tion as to which demon he thought the strongest, after some 
hesitation he said that the demon of fire was the strongest 
and most dangerous, as he dried up the water and burnt the 
mountains ; he was also good-natured, as he warmed them 
and cooked their food ’ (p, 198) 

‘ As to religion, their notions are very vague. Polytheism, 
encumbered with all the rites and ceremonies of fetishism, 
is their true creed. The yearly sacrifice and feast m honour 
of ttieir deceased parents shows that they have some idea 
of a future state, nut I could not find out their parMciilar 
ideas, as death is a disagreeable subject of conversation among 
them, and Chowsam always declined to interpret questions re- 
lating to it ’ (p, 2S8), * The two most important ceremomes of 
the Mishmees are undoubtedly those attending deaths and 
marriages. In the case of sickness a soothsayer is called m, 
and he generally prescribea the saorifloe of fowls orpigs, accord- 
ing to the state of the patient. These sacrifices he orders as a 
propitiation of the demon who is supposed to be instrumen- 
tal in causing sickness. When death ensues, particularly in 
the case of a chief, mhittons Imithan^ also called gaydL bos 
frontalis (W. T. Blanford, Fama of British India, Mammalia, 
London, 1S90-91, p. 487 ft.)), pigs and fowls are killed without 
stint, and all the old men and women feast to their heart’s con- 
tent, hospiballty being considered a great virtue. They eat in 
honour of the departed, talking the while of his great and good 
qualities. The body is burnt after two days, ana the ashes are 
collected and placed in a miniature house, erected close to the 
family residence. This unique tomb is then surrounded by some 
of the skulls collected by the chief during his lifetime, which 
serve as a monument of his past hospitality, while the rest of 
his treasures are divided amongst his sons, the son-and-heir 
taking the lion’s share. When there are no sons the skulls go 
to the nearest male relations. The eldest son takes the title of 
gam, or chief, and holds a yearly feast in honour of his deceased 
father, which is considered one of the moat sacred observances 
among them’ (p. 287). 

When Cooper suffered from an abscess in his 
ankle, a soothsayer or exorcist was called in. He 
was dressed like the other Mishmis, but allowed 
ids hair to fall in long, unkempt masses over his 
shoulders, ^ After inspecting the patient’s foot, he 
stripped himself naked except for a small loin- 
cloto, and produced a handful of rashes from his 
waistheU, These he began to plait and unplait, 
accompanying the operation with a buzzing noise, 
as though he were counting. Occasionally he 
would place his hand on the painful spot, and then 
shake the rushes over it, keeping his eyes shut the 
whole time. After nearly an hoar he announced 


that two fowls must be killed, which would ensure 
recovery. He declined to answer what devil had 
been at work, and what eftect the rashes had on 
him (p. 252). 

Literature.— The chief authorities are quoted in the article 

W. Crooks. 

MISHNA.— See Talmud. 

MISSALS.— See Bitual. 

MISSION (Inner). — Die innere Mission is the 
name used in Germany to describe the sum-total 
of those efforts which are made by the Protestant 
Churches to ameliorate the conditions of the 
suftering of the poor and to bring the institutions 
and usages of society into harmony with the will 
of God. It is to be distinguished from Die atessere 
Mission ('foreign missions’) in that it confines its 
activities to Germany and Germans resident or 
sojourning in foreign lands. It is an endeavour to 
overcome the heathenism found within the borders 
of a country professedly Christian. ^ It is^ to be 
distinguished from mere humanitarian effort in 
that it definitely makes temporal and material aid 
a means to spiritual redemption, and from the 
official activity of the pastoi's and paid officers of 
the Church in that it works tlirough the voluntary 
agency of individual Christians or groups of Christ- 
ians, the pastor’s office being to arouse the spirit 
of willingness and marshal its powers for the pur- 
pose of redeeming love. It aims at realizing in 
sacrificial service the universal priesthood of 
believers. 

The movement originated after the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars when orphan homes were estab- 
lished fox children whose parents had lost their 
lives in the war (Johannes Balk, Graf Adalbert 
von der Bicke, C. Heinrich Zeller). ^ A number of 
societies and institutions arose organized on a large 
scale for the care of the poor, the nursing of the 
sick, and the saving of destitute children. This 
grew out of the pietistic movement (see Pietism), 
and was largely inspired by the efforts of Great 
Britain in the foreign missionary field, the founda- 
tion of the Bible Society, the work of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pry, and the City Missions. Conspicuous 
among the leaders were Johann Hinrich Wichern 
(1808-81), who in 1833 founded at Hamburg the 
Bauhe Maus (a reformatory institution built upon 
the household system with a training home for lay- 
workers), and Theodor Pliedner (1800-64), who in 
1826 founded at Kaiserwerth the first society for 
prison- visiting in Germany, in 1833 the first refuge 
for discharged female prisoners, and in 1836 the 
famous Diahonissenimtitut for the training of 
nurses and infant teachers. 

The name ‘ Innere Mission ’ was first employed in 
a narrower sense by Friedrich Liicke, of Gbtfeingen, 
in Die ^eifaohe, innere und missere Mission der 
evangelischen Kirche (Hamburg, 1843), to mean work 
among the lapsed members of the different Christ- 
ian communities and the fortifying of a weak 
church with the help of a strong, while Wiohem 
broadened out the meaning of the term to include 
all practical Christian work in the homeland aud 
among Germans in foreign lands {Diaspora)^ 

It was Wichem who first organized the move- 
ment on a comprehensive scale in 1848. The 
revolution of that year roused the Church from its 
apathy, and opened its eyes to the glaring evils of 
heathendom which had grown up in the midst of 
the nation. A Church Diet was summoned at 
Wittenberg, where 500 representatives of Protes- 
tant German Churches assembled. Standing on 
Luther’s grave, Wichem delivered a memorable 
address, picturing the wide-spread power of the 
paganism which had arisen in their midst and the 
fruits which it had produced, and calling upon the 
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Churches to join hands in remedying these evils. 
He sketched on large and statesmanlike lines the 
programme of the remedial activities needed, and 
proposed the formation of a central committee 
{Centralausschuss)^ consisting of ministers and lay- 
men, to make a survey of the fields of work, place 
the various societies already at work in touch with 
one another so as to save overlapping, point out 
the need of new effort and help such effort to 
succeed, guide the movement as a whole, and, 
above all, make it clear that all the several min- 
istries, of whatever kind, were animated by the 
one divine spirit of redeeming love in Christ. Thus 
was established a free confederation of all the 
activities of the Protestant Churches, so far as 
these were extra-official. The object of the Innere 
Mission, as defined in the first report of the Central- 
ausschms^ is ‘that the Christian Church with all 
its resources, and through all its agencies, may fill 
and quicken the whole life of the people in all ranks 
of society, inspire all social arrangements and 
institutions with the might of a love energizing 
heart and life— -and through all its living members 
labour to save the neglected and the poor.’ The 
Innere Mission was to be ‘ the practising doctor 
in the great hospital of the people.^ Its programme 
and policy are set forth in full in DU innere 
Mission der deutschen evangelischen Kireke^ eine 
Denhschrift an die deutsche Nation^ written by 
Wichern at the instance of the Central Committee 
and published in April 1849. This book sets out the 
scope of the work and the relations of that work 
to the activities of the State on the one hand, and 
of the Church on the other. Por twenty years 
Wichem remained practically the directing spirit. 
Pamphlets {Fliegende Blatter) were published annu- 
ally at the Bauhe Eaus giving reports of the 
various agencies carried on. 

The most comprehensive survey of the work is 
given in two Jubilee publications of the Oentral- 
ausschuss in 1899 {Statistikt Funfzig Jahre). These 
oontam reports by different authoritative writers 
on the work done in each of the following depart- 
ments ; 

(1) The care of children, crfeches, infant schools, care of 

cripples, Sunday schools and children''8 services, 
refuges and orphanages, country holidays for city 
children. 

(2) The care of adolescents, associations and homes for 

apprentices and journeymen, schools of domestic 
economy, Rescue homes, JugerLd^uixdf'jlTefiitBiihi&denes 
Chnstentum (analogous to Christian Endeavour 
Societies). , . . * 

(8) The care of tramps and the homeless, colonies for un- 
employed, homes for girls, railway-station missions, 
Girls' Friendly Societies and Lodges, missions to 
soldiers and sailors, river and canal boat population, 
railwaymen, navvies, hriokyard-worhers, waiters. 

(4) The quickening of the Christian spirit, city missions, 
men's brotherhoods, support of weaker Ohurohes, 
Christian art assooiatlous, leotures. 

(6) Work amopg emigrants and Germans in foreign lands 
(Diaspora), pastorates at holiday resorts. 

(6) Care of the poor, sick, and infirm, district nurting 

associations, Bed-cross work in war, homes for imbeoUes, 
epileptics, inebriates, blind, deaf and dumb. 

(7) Combating of social evils, Sunday observance, honing 

reform, prison missions, temperance work, savings 
banks, anti-gambling work, friendly societies, building 
societies, Christian education. 

(8) Christian literature, dissemination of Bibles, tracts, 

and sermons, periodicals, libraries, colportage. 

(9) Organization of Inner Mission according to province 

and district, conferences. 

(10) Training of workers for pnsons, asylums, unemployed 
colonies, nursing, eto., courses of instruction for 
social workers. 

As the result of the Innere Mission the whole 
of Germany has been covered with a network of 
philanthropic agencies, imbued with the Christian 
spirit ; the socisd conscience has been quickened and 
enlightened, and the eflbrts of the Churches have 
been co-ordinated and wisely directed. The State 
has co-operated. In 1852 the brothers of the 
Batihe Mates were allowed to act as warders in 


Prussian prisons, and Wichern was commissioned 
to visit the prisons, investigate their conditions, 
and suggest reforms. Later, Wichern was appointed 
CouncUIor of the Ministry of the Interior and made 
a member of the Fvangelischer Oberkirchenrat, 
The work of the Innere Mission paved the way foi 
the social legislation which followed the Franco- 
German War. The most notable results of the 
Innere Mission are the mobilization of women for 
Christian work, especially in sick-nursin^, the 
Elberfeld system of poor-relief and its extension to 
other German towns, and the w'ork of Pastor F* v. 
Bodelschwingh (b, 1831), who founded at Bielefeld 
a colony for epileptics and unemployed, and organ- 
ized, with the help of the Government, the national 
scheme of relief-stations for tramps. 

In the Church the Innere Mission has given the 
laity, and especiallj^ women, their sphere or service ; 
it led to the official institution of the diaconate 
in the Evangelical Church in 1856, and gives 
material expression to the universal priesthood of 
believers. It has filled a place in the educational 
system by caring for orphans and infants, and 
counteracting the movement for the secularization 
of schools. 

The movement has affected other countries, 
.specially Switzerland (J. A. Bost), Denmark 
(Wilhelm Beck), Norway (P. Harem), and Holland 
(0. G. Heldring). Florence Nightingale received 
her first training at ICaiserwerth, The work of 
Thomas Guthrie (Bagged Schools), William Penne- 
father (Mildmay Conference), and John Brown 
Paton (Lingfield lionies for epileptics, training 
colony for unemployed at Wallingford, National 
Home Reading Union, Social Institutes, Boys’ Life 
Brigade, Girls’ Life Brigade, Civic Leagues of 
Help) was consciously infiuenced W tlie Innere 
Mission. In 1873 J. B. Patou and Francis Morse 
summoned a conference at Nottingham ‘to con- 
sider the practical relations of Christianity to the 
social wants and evils of our time,’ at which Paton 
expounded the Innere Mission of Germany, and a 
union of all existing Christian charities and societies 
working for social ends was formed at Nottingham. 
W. T. Stead took up the same idea in his agitation 
for a Civic Church. The nearest approach in 
England has been the organization of Civic Leagues 
(or Gilds) of Help (beginni^ 1906), which represent 
an attempt to adapt the Elberfeld system to tlie 
conditions of English city life and bring all the 
social activities of the civic community into touch 
with each other. 

UrakATVins.— L H. Wichern, JK« innere MiBskn der dmt- 
sehenMrehe, Hamburg, 1849, Kongremortrdge. do. 1891 (aeo 
esp. 12 theses at Second Stuttgart Oongress, 1860), Primipi^s 
zurinnerm Mission (Colleotea Woriw, vol, UL), do. 19CS; T. 
Flledner, Kwze Geschiohte der Mntstehmg der mien $^mg. 
Lieb&samtalten zu Kaiserwerth, I86fi. MoMohtm 

liber das Diakonissmwerk in der ohristlichm Welt alter ma 
neuer Zeit md dber die Diakmissenimsialt m Kaismperm, do. 
1867 : T. SchUfer, Die loeibliehe DiakonU in ihrm gamm 
JJmfange mgestdlt, Hambui^, 1879-80, ^ 

Mission, do. 1908; Monedesohrm fUr die innere MissUnh Qhtew- 
loh, 1876 ff. (ed. T. Sohkfer); I. Nltzsch, JPra&Hs^ Thedogie, 
Bonn, 1867-fe, vol. iit.j F. Oldenherg, 
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MISSIONS (Buddhist).— I. In China.— Bud- 
dhist missionary enterprises outside of India were 
started by King A^oka in the latter half of the 
3rd cent. B.c. On the other hand, a later Chinese 
record informs us that in 217 B.c. (in the reign 
of Shih-Huangti of the Tsin dynasty)^ eighteen 
Buddhist monks were brought to the capital of the 
empire. The authenticity of the information may 
be <iuestioned, hut, when we take into account the 
facts that Chinese Buddhists used to ascribe the 
7th cent. B.c. to Anoka’s reign, and that, in spite 
of that, the date of the story almost agrees with 
the historical date of A^oka, the tradition seems 
not to he a mere forgery. About one hundred years 
after that event, as stated in an official record, 
another contact of Buddhism with the Chinese 
took place. An expedition sent to the Western | 
regions by the Emperor Wu, the most ambitious ; 
sovereign of the former Han dynasty, in 121 B.C. I 
brought a golden statue and prisoners ; and in I 
2 B.c. the Yuechi ambassadors are said to have | 
brought some Buddhist aorij^ures. These stories | 
point to the spread of the Buddhist missions in 
Central Asia in the centuries immediately after 
Aioka’s missionary enterprises. 

Historical records agree in assigning to A.D. 67 
the first official introduction of Buddhism into 
China. The Emperor Ming, stimulated by a 
dream, sent an expedition in search of the golden 
man of whom he had dreamt (a.d. 64), and, when 
the expedition returned in 67, it brought not only 
Buddhist statues and scriptures, hut also two 
monks, both Indians, Kasyapa Matahga and 
Hharmajak^a by name. The first Chinese Bud- 
dhist book, containing the forty-two sayings of 
Buddha, was written by Kasyapa, and translations 
of several texts are said to have followed it. The 
Pai-ma, or White Horae Temple, was built in 
Loyang, the capital, and soon after the emperor’s 
brother built another temple. Conversions en 
masse are said to have taken place in 71, many 
nobles and Taoist priests being among the converts. 
The new religion was received with open arms and 
heart; the way must have long been prepared 
for it. 

There is a gap of about eighty years between the 
mention of the first missionaries and the advent of 
two other monks, one of whom was Shih.kSo of 
Parthia, who came to China in 148 and worked tUl 
170. He is said to have been of royal blood and to 
have left his country because of the fall or decline 
of Ws own royal family. This is one of the evi- 
dences that Buddhism had a strong foOthold in 
Parthia and Central Asia. It is q^uite conceivable 
that Chinese Buddhism had its source dose to 
China’s western borders at that time. Shih-kao’s 
works are mostly texts from Agomms^ the counter- 
parts of the Pali Nihayasy and some of them treat 
of hygienic matters, connected with the practice 
of counting the respirations, or dnCupd/m. rerhaps 
we may see here the first of the medical works of 
the missionaries. 

Por a century after the great Parthian translator 
we have only scanty records of missionaries, yet 
we have reason to suppose that missions were 
going on dowly. The Buddhist propaganda in 

lOf B. Nanjio, CaiaiogpiK, », 882; Aneaaki, 'The Four 
Bmidhwt Agamw la Ohineae.* la TA3J xxiv. 8 [1908], pp. 


this period consisted chiefly in translations of the 
scriptures and in miracle-working. Certainly the 
works of art and architecture in a new style, aided 
by elaborate rituals and music, were great attrac- 
tions; the Pai-ma temple is said to have been 
decorated with mural paintings representing 
Buddha and his saints ; but the worship of 
Buddha’s relics and the miracles worked by them 
are mentioned oftener than the works of art. 
The relics (toim, Chin, sholi) were represented 
by pearls of mysterious origin, and the miracles 
ascribed to them were mostly the rising of varie- 
gated mists from them. Little is heard of works 
of charity, though they are sometimes mentioned 
later than the 4th century. That the translations 
played a great part in the Buddhist missions is 
proved by the work done during the five centuries 
after the first undertaking. This was quite natural, 
because the Chinese abeady had rich literatures, 
both Confucianist and Taoist, when Buddhism 
came to China, and the new religion found it 
urgent to confront them with scriptures of its own. 

Besides the translations, the first apologetic 
writing is ascribed to A.D. 195, and a series of 
apologetics and polemics followed. ^ This literature 
continued throughout the whole history of Chinese 
Buddhism. Its most flourishing period was in the 
4th and the 5tli centuries, during which Taoism 
was a powerful rival of Buddhism. These polemics 
were mostly carried on by native teachers, while 
foreign missionaries were occupied with trans- 
lations. 

Though polemics do not belong* properly to missionary works, 
we may here consider one instance, in order to throw a side- 
light on our subject. In 196 Mou-tzu, a Confucianist convert, 
wrote 87 sets of questions and answers in defence of his new 
faith. These questions may be divided into two groups : (1) 
those from the Confucianist side, asserting that Buddha's 
ascetic religion was against humanity, and (2) those from the 
Taoist side, asserting that immortality (or, rather, physical 
longevity) was attainable only by Taoist practices, not by 
Buddhist teaching. Mou-tzu defended his religion with abun- 
dant quotations from Confucius and Lao-tse, but the doctrines 
with which he confronted the attacks were really Buddhist. 
The transcendental idealism of supreme enlightenment was the 
position which he assumed agamst Confucianist positivism, and 
the teaching of impermanency of physical life was his standing- 
ground against Taoist mysticism.2 This may be taken as a 
typical example of the apologetic writings of the period. 

The fall of the Han dynasty in 220 and the 
subsequent division of the country into the Three 
Kingdoms were of great significance for the history 
of the nation, both politically and religiously. 
From this time down to the close of the fith cent, 
the country was divided into many contending 
dynasties and kingdoms, and in a country like 
dhina, where the ruler’s will determines every- 
thing, the fate of the Buddhist mission was always 
infl-uenced 1^ the vicissitudes of the ruling 
dynasties. Centres of missions were identical 
with the residences of dyimsties, and the mission- 
aries worked under their patronage, or were 
expelled by rulers who preferred Taoism to 
Buddhism. Under these circumstances three 
important centres of the mission grew up : 

1 There are collections of these writings; see Nanflo, nos. 
1471, 1472, 1479, 1480, 1481. 

a The question begins with 'Who is Buddha?* The answer 
to it shows that the author vsras acquainted with Buddha's life 
through information which is vei^ similar to the Lahtavistara 
Some critics doubt even, the existence of this person, on the 
ground that the polemic literature flourished not earlier than 
the 4th cent., but we omit discussion of the question and follow 
the legend. 
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(1) Chang-au (the modern Sing-an), (2) Lo-yang 
(on the Hoang-ho) in the north, and (3) Chien-yeh 
(the modem Nanking) in the south. During the 
first half of the 3rd cent, the last two were the 
respective capitals of two of the Three Kingdoms, 
while the third was situated far in the west, 
beyond the reach of Buddhist influence. After 
a short interval of unity (280-302) these three 
places remained as the three centres of China in all 
the vicissitudes of rulers and States. Thus the 
missionaries who came to China by land routes 
worked mostly in the north, deriving their sources 
from Central Asia or the north-west of India, 
though some went further to the south. 

The 4th cent, was a period of confusion in China, 
caused by a hopeless division of the country and 
by intrusion of invaders from the north. Yet 
Buddhist missions proceeded to cover the greater 
part of ithe land, and many of the contending 
rulers welcomed missionaries from Central Asia. 
One of these men, Bo-tu-cheng, who came in 310 
to Lo-yang from a * western country,’ laboured not 
as a translator but as a social worker. It is said 
that he was ‘well versed in magic formulae and 
saved many people from diseases and sufferings by 
his supernatural attainment.’ No fewer than 893 
monasteries and sanctuaries were established by 
him, and his ‘disciples* numbered 10,000. But 
his significance in Chinese Buddhism lay perhaps 
more in his having educated one of the most 
powerful thinkers, Tao-an, than in his actual 
works ; though he laboured mostly in the north, 
his influence was later propagated to the south by 
his disciples. 

The demarcation between north and south be- 
came more conspicuous when, at the beginning 
of the 5th cent., two comparatively powerful 
dynasties divided the country into two. While 
tne northern, the Wei djmasty, patronized those 
who came from or through Central Asia, the 
southern, the Sung dynasty, invited missionaries 
from S. India, who came by the sea route. More- 
over, the repeated persecutions of Buddhists by 
Taoist rulers of the northern dynasties drove many 
missionaries and Chinese monas to the south, and 
it was through them that a start was made in 
establishing groups of men of similar tendencies, 
which became the ori^ of sectarian division in 
Chinese Buddhism. 

Among those who worked in the north the most 
prominent was Kumarajiva, a native of Karachar. 
JEe came to Chang-an in 401, having been invited 
by the prince of the Tsin dynasty, and, being 
highly patronized by the latter, he worked there 
with great success for more than ten years. His 
lectures were attended by crowds from various 
classes of people, and Ms work of translation was 
assisted by the best scholars and men of letters. 
It is no wonder that the translations ascribed to 
hiTn are ranked as classical Chinese, and that his 
translation of the Lotus of ths True Law (fe.v.] 
Saddharmapundanka) remains the most vMued 
and revered of the Chinese BuddMst scriptures.^ 
Kumarajiva was apparently a monk, but nis con- 
duct was very irregular, for he lived with many 
concubines ; yet his talent was so appreciated and 
his fame so high that his patron and the people 
honoured him, despite his neglect of Buddhist 
discipline and in spite of attacks heaped upcm him. 

A powerful rival, however, appeared in the 
person of Buddhahhadra, who was invited to 
Chang-an in 398. He is believed to have arrived 
at the coast of Shantung hy the sea route, having 
once failed to come by land. In contrast to 
Kumarajiva, he observed austere rules of monastic 

1 Later m the 6th cent., the Indiana Bodhiruchi and 
Jnanawpta, the famoua tranalatora of many MahiySna texts, 
worked in the north. 


life, and instructed liis followers in discipline and 
in meditation. At last a critical rupture between 
the two great men broke out, and Buddhahhadra 
took refuge in the south, where Tao-an’s disciples 
were living secluded in a monastery on Mount 
Lu-shan, in the modern province of Chiang-hsi. 
The leader of the group was Hui-yiian (t 416), and 
its members were monks, poets, and philosophers 
who were disgusted with the troubles of the world 
and devoted themselves to meditation and con- 
versation with one another. Here Buddhahhadra 
found men more congenial than the Buddhists of 
the north, and instructed them further in the 
secrets of Buddhist mental training. In this group 
of thinkers we see Chinese Buddhism quite ac- 
climatized to the native soil, especially to the 
poetic and transcendental mood of the southern 
Chinese, and ^ preparing for further union of 
Buddhist meditation with Chinese quietism. It 
was on this ground that a definite school of 
meditation, known as Shan-no (Skr. dhydna)^ later 
established itself and further impressed Buddhism 
with the poetry of the valley of the Yang-tzu. 
Although the followers of the §lian-no school trace 
their origin to Bodhidharma, who is believed to 
have come to China hy sea in 620, the further 
source is to he found in the group of recluses at 
Lu-shan who welcomed Buddhahhadra. After all, 
we can assign the foundation of Chinese Buddhism, 
relatively apart from foreign missionaries, to Tao- 
an and Hui-ylian. Yet, parallel with this native 
movement, missionary work was proceeding, both 
in the north and in the south. 

As we have mentioned, the south welcomed 
Indian missionaries, many of whom came by sea, 
and we find a sudden growth of sea-communication 
with India from the dawn of the 6th century. 
The pioneer of the sea-voyage from Ceylon to 
China was the famous pilgrim Fa-hian, who 
arrived at Shantung in 414, and who was followed 
by a series of Buddhists who sailed to China and 
worked mostly under the patronage of the southern 
dynasties. The most eminent of these was 
Gunavarman, who came to Canton from Ceylon, 
via’ Java, in 424. He laid the foimdations of two 
monasteries called Chao-t’i (Chetiya) and Ch’i-ynan 
(Jetavana) in Nanking. Here he instructed his 
followers in the strict discipline of the Vinaya and 
instituted the system of ordination, as an initiation 
into Buddhist mysteries, by establishing a special 
centre for the purpose, after the model the Simi 
of Nalanda [q.u , ). The arrival of anumber of Siihhal- 
ese nuns in 434 under the leadership of a certain 
Tissara (?) was probably connected with liis institu- 
tions and intended for starting nunneries after the 
model of Sinhalese Buddhism. Another OTOup of 
nuns came from Ceylon in 438. Among those who 
followed the footsteps of Gunavarman are to be 
mentioned Kalayasas and Dharmamifcra, both 
translators of Mahayana texts j Gupabhadra, the 
translator of the Sai^yuhta-dmma j and Sahgha- 
bhadra, the translator of the Pali 
dikdi a commentary on the Vinaya written by the 
famous Buddhagho^a. The last of these is said to 
have come together with his master, a Tripitaka- 
achaiya.^ 

In the 6th cent, we have two notable instances 
of sea-joumeys. One was the jonmey of Bodhi- 
dharma, mentioned above, who is said to have 
remained silent for nine years after his arrival in 
China, hut who yet succeeded in impressing his 
spiritual influence and in opening a powerful stream 
of meditative naturalism in China and Japan. 

1 See J. Takakusu, Pali ChresUmathyt Tokyo, 1900, pp. 
Ixxiv-lxxvi, and JRAS^ 1898, pp. 41&-439. Takakusu*a con- 
jecture that this ‘master of the Three Baskets’ might have 
been Buddhoghosa himself is plausible, but requires farther 
confirmatioa. '3me translation ol the is 

dated 489. 
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The liext instance was the voyage of Paramartha, 
who arrived in China in 546 and was invited to 
Nanking in 548. To him we owe the translations of 
many of Asanga’s and Vasuhandhti*s works and 
some other books. He was the first propagator of 
the Yogachara Buddhism in China, even before 
Yuan-chwang, the great translator of the 7th 
century. 

Thus the Buddhist missionaries came to the 
Middle Kingdom from tivo sides by two routes, 
one via Central Asia and the other via Ceylon.^ 
Their works of translation laid the foundation for 
the further development of their religion in the 
East, and have given us a rich store of information. 
On the other hand, we must not forget the pious 
zeal of the Chinese pilgrims who went to the West 
in search of truth and scriptures, the most promi- 
nent of whom was Ea-hian. It is related that the 
missionaries coming eastward and the pilgrims 
going westward met one another everywhere in 
the 5th and 6th centuries. By the conjoint labour 
of these men were completed the translations of 
the four Aga^mSf together with several of their 
single parts; the Vinaya texts in various ver- 
sions, belonging to dilfWent schools;^ and the 
important Mahayana texts, such as the Lotus ^ the 
Flower^garland [Avatauisaha), etc. From these 
works we can see how Buddhist ideas and ex- 
pressions were naturalized in the Chinese language, 
which is totally of different structure from the 
originals. These hooks and expressions now form 
an integral part of the Chinese language and 
literature. 

Up to the 5th cent. Buddhist missions in China 
consisted chiefly in the work of translation, though 
we may suppose that popular propaganda was not 
neglected. Besides these, the monastic institutions 
were an integral part of the Buddhist religion. 
The first translation of the Fratimok^a (Pali 
Fdtimolckha) and the regular monastic discipline 
based on it were carried out by Bharmakala, an 
Indian, who came to Lo-yang in 250. In the 
5th cent, we see a further establishment of the 
regular method of ordination under the govern- 
ment’s patronage and supervision, carried out by 
Gunavarman in the south, as mentioned above. 
The sustenance of these ordained monks and nuns 
was eagerly patronized as a deed of great merit by 
rulers as well as private persons. We hear that, 
when, in 446, Emperor TH-wuof the northern Wei 
dynasty persecuted Buddhists, there were 3,000,000 
or these mouks and nuns in his territory alone. 
This may he an exaggeration ; hut it is quite 
coneeivahle that there were 83,000 ordained 
patronized by the Emperor Wu (reigned 602-649) 
of the liang (southern) dynasty, the great protector 
of Buddhism, and himself an ordained monk. 
Besides these regular monks many ascetics were 
revered as saints by the people, and they contri- 
buted much to the propagation of the religion, hut 
as much to the dissemination of superstitions. 
They formed an eclectic element in Buddhism by 
adopting Taoistic and , Indian ways of living and 
practices, hut there were some who were really 
saintly, or at least beyond the world. Their lives 
are d^cribed in the Book of Saints and Miracles 
(Nanjio, no. 1484), and many of them are hardly 
to be distinguished from the Taoist *men of 
mountains.’ The people accustomed to look upon 


1 Ac^rding to Nanjio, App. ii., among 72 translators wh 
between 67 and 420, there were 16 Indians, 7 Yuechia, 
PartWAna, 7 Kubbans, 21 from the western countries and 3 
Omnese ; among them 22 worked in the south, of whom 6 wei 
Ohinese, ^ong 48 workers who worked between 420 and 65( 
j Indian^ 10 from £ubha and other western countriei 
4 Siml^^e and Indo-Ohinese, and 4 uncertain. Amone tbei 
27 worked in the south. * 

a For the whole extent of the work done up to 620 ae 
Nanjio, pp. xiiwxvil; for the texts see Anesak 

op. Cit, 


the Taoist miracle-workers as holy men were also 
attracted to these Buddhist ‘ saints.’ 

We can mention only one instance of a definite 
record of charitable work. That was a method of 
famine relief, QBXle^Seng-chi-sit, or ‘ Church grain’ 
[Seng^chi^FaXi Sanghxka)^ which was inaugurated 
by Than-yao, a man of unknown origin, in the 
southern kingdom in 469 ; a certain percentage of 
the crops was stored in monasteries and distributed 
in cases of famine. 

While missionary work was advancing, the 
foundations of doctrinal division, based on the 
schools prevalent in India, began to arise. The 
man who stood foremost in systematic treatises on 
doctrines was Tao-an, mentioned above, who wrote 
commentaries and essays and emphasized the 
vacuity of the phenomenal world. In his time a 
translation of an Ahhidharma text (Nanjio, no. 
1273} was produced, and prepared for the promul- 
gation of V asuhandhu’s philosophy by Paramartha 
sixty years later. The group of Lu-shan, already 
mentioned, was another sign of sectarian divisic n, 
and these men opened the way for the later growth 
of the meditative Shan-no school and of the pietistic 
religion of the Buddha Amitabha. These were, 
however, only precursory movements for real 
sectarian division and dogmatic systematization ; 
a really independent growth of Chinese Buddhism 
and formation of branches date from the latter 
half of the 6th cent., and then we pass from the 
missionary stage. 

The unity of China achieved by 580 and the rise 
of the glonous T'ang dynasty in the beginning of 
the 7 til cent, mark a new era of Chinese history, 
political as well as religious ; and we may close 
our survey of the Buddhist missions with this time. 
It remains to be added that, in the 8th cent., the 
mystic Buddhism, known as the Mant^ sect, was 
introduced by two foreign missionaries, Subhakara- 
siihha and Amoghavajra, This form of Buddhism 
became influential in Japan after the 9fch century. 
Towards the close of the lOth cent, thexe was 
again an influx of Indian missionaries, hut they 
are of no gieat significance. 

2. In Tibet. — As in the case of China, the early 
history of Buddhism in Tibet is shrouded in 
nebulous legends. The missionaries dispatched by 
King Aioka touched the Tibetan borders, probably 
along the western parts of the Himalayas ; hut it 
is more than a hundred years after his time that 
legend tells us of the estabflshment of a Buddhist 
temple on the Tibetan side of the mountain range. 
This legend and the story of the miraculous descent 
of four caskets containing Buddhist treasures, in 
the 4th cent, A.B., may be taken as indications of 
Tibet’s contact with Buddhist missions. Dismissing 
these legends, the first date that can be assigned 
with certainty for Buddhism in Tibet is the 7th 
century. The reining king was Srong-btsan 
Gam-po (t 698), and Buddhism was introduced into 
Tibet by his marriage with a Chinese princess and 
also with a Nepfilese princess. The former marriage 
is confirmed by Chinese history ; the name of the 
princess was Wen-ch’eng, and the marriage took 
place in A.D. 641. She brought with her Buddhist 
statues and books, and probably some priests, and 
established a firm footing for Buddhism in that 
country, which had g[radually been coming into 
contact with the religion through its eastern and 
southern borders, Tne Nepalese princess was the 
agent in introducing the occult worship of the 
Buddhico-Hindu goddess Tara, the event which 
determined to a great degree the nature of 
Buddhism destined to prevail in Tibet, 

The legends concerning this introduction of 
Buddhism into Tibet and the succeeding events 
throw little light on the nature of the missionary 
labours undertaken by the Buddhists; we are 
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told only of the actions taken by the rulers and 
their ministers. Certainly the propaganda pro- 
ceeded among the people by supplying them with 
new objects of worship and new methods of cult, 
but the most important factor in determining the 
fate of the new religion was in the hands of the 
rulers. The stimuli given by the Buddhist con- 
sorts of Srong-btsan Gam-po caused him to send 
his able minister Thummi Sambhota to India, 
where he performed a great service for Buddhism 
and for Tibet by inaugurating a Tibetan alphabet 
after the model of the Skr. Devanagari. Transla- 
tion of Buddhist books, partly from Chinese, but 
much more from Sanskrit, was made possible by 
this system of Tibetan letters. A decisive step 
in the work of translating Buddhist books into 
Tibetan was taken more than a century later, 
in the reign of Khri-Srong Be-btsan (reigned 740- 
786), who was a successful conqueror of borderlands. 
It was he who invited learned Buddhists from 
India and gave a decided turn to the nature of 
Tibetan Buddhism, because those Indians mostly 
advocated occult mysticism based on the belief in 
the efficacy of dharani, or mystic formulae, and 
magic practices. Among these agents of mystic 
Buddhism we mention two names : Padmasam- 
bhava (or ‘ Lotus Growth,* with an allusion to the 
lotus as the womb of the cosmos), who introduced 
many writings, and his disciple, Pagur Vairochana, 
the ‘ Great Translator.’ 

The 9th cent, was a period of confusion in 
Tibet, and the fate of Buddhism passed through 
various vicissitudes in association with the incli- 
nation of the rulers and with their rise and fall. 
Prom the latter part of the 10th cent, we see fresh 
streams of N. Indian Buddhists and a firmer 
establishment of mystic Buddhism. Besides the 
translations, many original writings, historical 
and doctrinal, were composed in Tibetan; and 
the missionary stage may thus be closed in this 
period. After all, accessible material concerning 
Buddhist missions in Tibet is scarce, and what is 
known relates only to political support by the 
government, and to translations produced by 
foreigners and Tibetans. 

The 13th cent, was an epoch-making period in 
the history of Tibetan Buddhism, in connexion 
with the conquest of Asia by the Mongol Kublai 
Khan. Buddhist missions seem to have been 
active before this time in Mongolia, and the 
Mongol conquerors were partly converted to 
Tibetan Buddhism, though all of them were eclec« 
tics of promiscuous nature. Tibetan Buddhism 
was definitely established as a theocracy by the 
energy and ability of Phagspa, the ally of Knblai 
Khan, and its influence was extended to the 
northern countries and even to China. The defi- 
nitely independent, and totally isolated, growth of 
Tibetan Buddhism is to he dated from the latter 
part of the 14th cent., when the Mongol dynasty 
in China fell and the Tibetan reformer Tsong- 
Kha-pa arose. 

3. In Korea.— When, in the 4th cent. , Buddhism 
was being naturalized in Chinese culture, its pro- 
pagation further eastwards began. At that time 
Korea was divided into three Mngdoms and several 
minor States. Of these three Koryfi (or Kokuryb) 
was situated in the north, and first came into con- 
tact with Buddhism. In 374 two monks, Atao and 
Shuntao, both of whom are said to have been 
foreigners, were invited from N. China to the capi- 
tal Koryd (the modem Pien-yang), and in the 
next year two temples ^ were built for them, while 
in 384 a certain MTalananda was welcomed by the 
court of Paikchybi, which was situated in the 
middle of the country. Historical records tell of 

^ The names of these temples, Sjo-tuun and l-pul-lan, sound 
neither Ohinese nor Korean. 


the construction of temples and of the arrival of 
missionaries, both Indian and Chinese, from China, 
but little information is given of how they worked 
in their propaganda, this fact being partly due to 
the circumstance that these records weie compiled 
by the Confucianists of the anti-Buddhist dynasty 
of the 15th century. 

The Buddhist propaganda advanced to the 
southern extremity of the peninsula in the middle 
of the 5th century. An ascetic, nicknamed the 
* Black Foreigner,*^ preached the Three Jewels in 
the south and is said to have cured a princess of 
the Silla kingdom by means of incense and spells. 
He was followed by some missionaries who came 
to the south and gained hold of the people’s minds. 
The worship of Buddha was received officially by 
the king of Billa in 628, and this monarch and his 
successors were not less zealous in the Buddhist 
cause than the rulers of the north. The construc- 
tion of temples and organization of Buddhist rites 
came into vogue. A king who ruled in 540-576 
became a monk, and his consort became a nun ; 
and the propaganda advanced so far in his reign 
that a Korean priest was appointed archbishop of 
the realm of Silla. 

4. In Japan.— In nearly a century and a half 
Buddhism had converted the whole of Korea, and 
it was quite natural that the tide of the mission 
should also reach Japan, which had a close com- 
munication with the peninsular States and had 
introduced Chinese learning in the beginning of the 
5th century. The religion was first advocated by 
the Korean immigrants, and then by some natives. 
After these preparations, it was presented officially 
by the king of P^ikchydi to the Japanese court 
as a sign of homage and friendship in 638 (the 
date is usually, but erroneously, given as 652). 
The presents consisted of a gilt statue of Buddha, 
scriptures, banners, and other ritual instruments,^ 
and the message which accompanied these presents 
said : 

‘ This teaching (dharma}i3 the most excellent of all teachings. 
It brings infinite and immeasurable fruits to Its believers, even 
to the final enlightenment (bodhi). Just as the Ckintdniaif.i^ 
jewel is said to give inexhaustible wealth to its possessor, so 
the jewel of this glorious Law never ceases to give response to 
those who seek for it. Moreover, it has come to Korea from 
India, far distant, and the peoples of the countries l 3 ring be- 
tween these two are now all adherents of it,* etc. 

These words, accompanied with a fine image and 
works of art, were a marvellous revelation to a 
people who knew only how to invoke spirits sup- 
posed to be little superior to men. The court, on 
the other hand, was divided into two parties, one 
favourable to the new worship, and the other hos- 
tile, the point of their dispute being whether the 
newly-ofmred deity was more powerful than the 
national deities or not. The hidden motive of the 
difference, however, was the poHHeal clan strife, 
intermingled with the difference of progressive and 
conservative policies. During fifty years of strife 
the fate of the new religion seemed always waver- 
ing. But the presents were followed by an in- 
cessant influx of priests, monks, artisans, and 
physicians, as the rearguards of the religion. It 
was natural that elaborate rites and the practice 
of medicine should be most effectual means in the 
conversion of a rather primitive people like the 
Japanese at that time. Though the religion was 
not yet accepted officially by the court, some 
sovereigns cherished it os their faith, and the Soga 
family, the head of the progremonista, became its 
zealous advocates. They built topes and temples, 
and we hear of a nunnery founded by the family 
in 684. The fall of the conservative party in 687 
marked a decisive step in the progress of Buddhism, 
and to commemorate this event a temple was built, 

1 Of. W. G. Aaton, il 66 f. 

3 The ohintdmaxki is a mythical jewel ; Aston's tnuosladou, 
( to bis heart’s content,* is not accurate. 
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for the first time at State expense. The erection 
of these and other Buddhist buildings caused con- 
stant importations of Buddhist statues, utensils, 
etc., accompanied by missionaries and artisans, 
and these displays of art were associated with 
works of charity. Three institutions— an asylum, 
a hospital, and a dispensary— were attached to a 
temple built in 593, and similar institutions were 
founded here and there in the subsequent centuries. 

In the regency of Prince Shotoku, the Constan- 
tine of Japan (reigned 593-622), the new religion 
became the State Church. Not only were mis* 
sionaries and learned monks invited from Korea, 
but direct communication with Chinese Buddhism 
was opened (605), and Japanese monks were sent 
to China for study. The number of the Korean 
missionaries who worked in this period was con- 
siderable, and their achievements in preaching 
religion, in teaching science, especially astronomy, 
and in other matters, were a great credit to them ; 
but the new religion found native teachers in 
less than a hundred years after its introduction. 
The prince himself gave lectures on Buddhist 
scriptures and organized various institutions. In 
short, the Buddhist propaganda in this century 
consisted first in the display of forms, then in 
works of charity, chiefly medical practices, and 
lastly in teaching. The mission, however, did 
not extend very far from the capital in Yamato. 
The acceptance of Buddhism was closely connected 
with the diplomatic relations with the Korean 
States and China, on the one side, and with the 
efforts to centralize the government and to unite 
the divided clans hy religion, on the other. The 
development of religious institutions and the 
management of State affairs assisted each other. 

After the decisive step of the adoption of the 
Buddhist faith had been once taken, the progress 
of the religion was sure and steady. Its influence 
was propagated gradually from the capital to 
the provinces. Many Korean immigrants, some of 
whom were usually monks and nuns, were oflered 
homes in various provinces, and the number of 
native workers increased, some of whom studied 
in China or Korea. The donations given not only 
to large monasteries and to clergy of higher ranks, 
but ^so to the poor and aged monks and nuns, 
show how numerous were the ordained natives and 
immigrants. Besides these Korean and Japanese 
priests, a certain number of Chinese, Indians, and 
other foreigners carried on the Buddhist propa- I 
ganda, the most famous of whom were Kanjm, a 
Chinese, and Bodhisena^ an Indian. The former 
founded the central institution for ordination and 
monastic discipline, and was appointed archbishop 
(754^763 in Japan).^ He was also an organizer of 
medical practice and founded a hotanicw garden. 
The Indian was of the BrSliman family Bh^radvaja. 
He came to Japan in 736 with his Annamese and 
Chinese followers, some of whom were musicians, 
and worked as a bishop till his death in 760, being 
known as the * Brahman bishop.’ These mission- 
aries brought many useful arts and things Indian, 
which contributed to the influence of the religion, 
such as musical instruments, Indian harps, and 
the bas-relief in the GrsecQ-Bactrian style, preserved 
in the Imperial treasury, dating from the 8th 
c^feury* Among the native workers there were 
some learned men, who laboured mostly in the 
capital as teachers and bishops ; others were prac- 
tical men who worked in the provinces in brio^ng 
rivers, constructing roads, canals, harbours, and 
ponds, opening mountain passages, planting 
avenues, etc. We do not know how or where 
these men learned their arts and crafts, but their 
Works were so wonderful to the people that many 
miraculous stories are told of them even to this 
1 T^ravels Sanjin^ tr. J, Takakusu (In preparation). 


day. The mention of some Ainu monks, whom 
the court favoured with gifts in 689, shows the 
advance of the propaganda to the far north-east. 

The elaborate system of ritual, medical work, 
etc., which had been the chief means of the pr<ma- 
anda, remained in vogue for a long time. The 
istribution of medical stores and the dispatch of 
combined bands of monks and physicians into the 
provinces are constantly mentioned in the 8th 
century. In addition to these methods, religious 
ceremonies for the welfare of the ruling families 
and for the tranquillity of the country became the 
order of the day in the court as well as in the 
temples, and were patronized by the government 
and by the nobles. These pious deeds were ex- 
tended to the provinces, and scriptures were distri- 
buted wherever there were any priests. The 
founding of provincial cathedrals [kokubun-ji) was 
followed hy the founding, near the capital, of the 
central cathedral, which was dedicated to the 
great statue of Lochana Buddha, now known as 
the Daihatsu in Nara, and was completed in 754. 
These works and dedications converted the whole 
of Japan into a Buddliadom before the close of the 
8th century. There are many remains of these 
works to this day, and Japan owes the sculptures, 
which have never been excelled by later works, to 
the same period. 

It is obvious that the methods of the religious 
mission contributed to the unification of the 
country. Charitable works were regarded in the 
provinces as the boons not only of the Church but 
also of the State ; splendid religious buildings were 
held to be signs of the power of the court. It was 
not merely by the mysterious efficacy of the wor- 
ship and ceremonies that the security of the throne 
ana the tranquillity of the country were maintained 
and increased ; the Buddhist mission in the pro- 
vinces during these two centuries was at the same 
time a political mission. 

By the 9th cent, the unity and centralization of 
the national government were complete. From 
that time Japanese Buddhism began to stand on 
its own feet, even though the Japanese Buddhists 
were still indebted to their co-religionists on the 
continent. The two brightest stars of the Bnddhist 
history of Japan, Dengyo (f 822) and Kobo (t 835), 
were once students in China, hut these two men 
opened the way for the development of Japan’s 
own Buddhism. Thus the beginning of the 9th 
cent, may be taken as the end of the Buddhist 
mission in Japan. 

One thing remains to be added, viz. a new influx 
of Chinese influence in the latfcer half of the 13th 
century. The introduction of the Zen {dhyana) 
Buddhism, which was produced by Bodhidharma 
in China, as mentioned above, necessitated a fresh 
influx of monks and artists, whose great influence 
upon Japanese art, literature, and social life in 
the 14th and 16th centuries must be recognized. 
Tea, fans, kakemono, and similar things, now 
known in the West as ‘things Japanese,’ Japan 
owes to these communications with Chiaese 
Buddhism. 

Taking a general survey, we see a remarkable 
contrast between the Buddhist missions in China 
and those in Japan, In China works of charity 
seem to have played rather an insignificant part 
and translations of scriptures an important part; 
the opposite was the case in Japan ; no Japanese 
tmnslation of the Buddhist scriptures was made 
till quite recent times. Chinese nas remained the 
sacred language of Japanese Buddhism almost) 
throughout, though there have been some original 
writings in Japanese. This antithesis is due to 
the ditterent levels of civilization on which China 
and Japan stood at the time of the introduction of 
Buddhism. 
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Litbeaturb.— B. Nanjio, A Catalogice oftTie Buddhist Tripi- 
taka, Oxford, 1883, Introd. and App. ii , Nihmgi, tr W. G, 
Aston, London, 1896, li. ; W. E. GrifSs, The Religions of 
Japan, do. 1895, ch. x, ; L. Hearn, Japan, an Attempt at 
Interpretation, New York, 1904, ch. x. ; A. Lloyd, The Creed 
of Saif Japan, London, 1911, first part; E. Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863. AnESAKI. 

MISSIONS (Christian, Early and Mediseval). 
— 1. From the close of the Apostolic Age to the 
conversion of the Empire (c. A.D. 100-323).— 
Missions were the main external activity of the 
Christian community in the earliest time. Before 
the middle of the 2nd cent. (c. 140) Justin Martyr 
claims for them a very wide field of operations— not 
merely over the Helleno-Eoman world, but beyond. 

‘There exists not a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or 
any other race, by whatsoever title or manners they may be 
marked out, however ignorant of arts or of agriculture, 
whether they dwell under tents or wander in covered waggons, 
among whom prayers are not offered in the name of a crucified 
Jesus to the Father of all things’ (DtaZ. c. Tryph. llV). 

Much to the same effect, hut more guardedly, 
Irenseus tells us (c. 180) that even then many 
barbarous nations held the Christian faith, written 
not with pen and ink, in hooks or papers, but by 
the Holy Spirit in their hearts [adv. Hcbt. in. iv. 
2). Tertullian likewise (c. 200) boasts of the rapid 
spread of the Church : 

‘ We are a people of yesterday, and yet we have filled every 
place belonging to you . . . your very camp, palace, . . . 
forum ... we leave you your temples only. We can count 
your armies ; our number in a single province will be greater’ 
37). 

Britons beyond the Homan pale, Sarmatians, 
Germans, and Scythians are among the more 
distant races that he reckons as already touched 
by Christianity (ac?v. Judckos^ 7). Origen (c. 230- 
240) declares the gospel not merely to have won 
myriads of converts among ‘ all nations,’ hut, more 
precisely, to have penetrated into many parts of 
the barbarian world (c. Cels» i. 27, ii. 13) ; while 
Arnohius (c. 304) denies that any nation of the 
barbarians was then without some Christian influ- 
ence {adv, Gentes, i. 16, ii. 6). From Eusebius 
(c. 320-330) we hear of the ex-Stoic Pantienus of 
Alexandria undertaking a missionary journey to 
India about 180 [EE v. 10) ; here Pantsenus is said 
to have found a Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew 
which had been left there by the apostle Bartholo- 
mew. Even if by this ‘India’ is understood the 
‘ Lesser ’ or ‘ Third India’ of some early geographers, 
including parts of the S. Arabian shore-lands and 
of Abyssinia, this is a noteworthy journey. Origen 
again, about 215, was invited to teach the Gospel 
in Arabia, and accepted the invitation (Eus. ME 
vi. 19). Prom Edessa in N. Mesopotamia, where 
the Church was firmly settled by 160, Christianity 
was propa^ted in the Persian kingdom, even to 
Bactria. Bishop John, ‘of Persia and Great 
India,’ attended the Nioene Council in 826. 
Armenia, which may, however, be reckoned as 
usually within the Homan Empire, or at least 
within its sphere of influence, till the disasters of 
the later 4th cent,, was won by the Church, shortly 
before the winnmg of the Emmre, attheeudof the 
3rd century. Gregory the illuminator was the 
leading person of this mission (c. 802), and Armenia 
was the first country in which Christianity was 
ad<mted as the national religion. In the early days 
of Constantine (c. 311) Bishop Hermon of Jerusalem 
sent missionaries (Ephraim and Basil) to * Scythia’ 
and to the Crimea, part of which at least may be 
considered Homan. About A.D. ICK) St. Clement, 
the fourth bishop of Borne, had been martyred 
at Kherson, representing the modern Sevastopol. 

2. From the conversion of the Empire to the 
rise of Islam (c. 323-632).— Important extensions 
of Christianity followed the conversion of Constan- 
tine. 

(a) A/rica,— Among these one is African. The 
Abyssinian Church was foimded, or at least Christ- 
voL. vHi. — 45 


ianity became the religion of the nation, from 
about 330, through the work of missionaries from 
Alexandria. Frumentius, a follower of Athanasius, 
who consecrated Mm as bishop of Ethiopia, or 
Nearer India, was the leader of this mission. From 
356, again, the Arian emperor Constantins entered 
on a far-reacMng scheme of Arian proselytism in 
Abyssinia, Southern and South-Western Arabia, 
and the coast lands of Persia and India, as far 
as the Indus, and perhaps beyond. Even before 
250, perhaps by 200, Christianity had begim to 
spread among the native African tribes, on the 
fringe of the Roman Empire, in modern Tunis and 
Tripoli. In the 6th cent. , in the reign of J ustinian, 
and largely through the influence of the empress 
Theodora, Christianity was planted among the 
Nubians (from c. 548). Till the 14th cent, a 
Nubian Church maintained itself, though cut 
short by Muhammadan conquest, when, less for- 
tunate, if not less heroic, than the Abyssinian 
(protected by its highlands, and saved, at a ciitical 
moment, by Portuguese aid), it succumbed to Islam. 

(5) Asia , — In Asia, beyond the limits of the 
Empire, Christianity, Orthodox or Nestorian, 
went far afield, before the outbreak of Muham- 
madan conquest in the 7th century. Bishop J ohn, 

‘ of Persia and Great India,’ as we saw, attended 
the Nicene Council in 325 ; in 334 we hear of a 
bishop of Merv ; the line of the metropolitans of 
‘ Babylon ’ (i.e, Ktesiphon and Seleukeia [SeXeiJxeta 
^ €P Ba/SuXwPi]) likewise began in the 4th cent. ; 
and in the same period the Persian Christians 
suffered fierce persecutions from the government, 
largely at Magian instigation. In the 4th cent, 
a Syrian mission went to Malabar. Amobius even 
speaks vaguely of Christianity having been 
preached among the ‘ Seres,’ or Chinese of the 
interior — ‘China as approached by land’— before 
the conversion of Constantine, but tMs is un- 
supported and in itself doubtful. 

In the 6th cent. Nestorius and Ms followers were 
cast out of the Church (431) ; a Nestorian com- 
munion was rapidly organized ; and a wonderful 
missionary energy was shown by this ‘ Protestant- 
ism of the East, ’ In 498 the N estorian patriarchate 
of Babylon or Ktesiphon was set up ; this in 762 
followed the * AbbEsid khalifa to their new capital 
of Baghdad. About 605 Christianity reached China 
in Nestorian form. In 661 Nestorian monks 
brought the eggs of the mulberry silkworm from 
China to Constantinople. Before 640 Nestorian 
bishops appeared at Samarqand and Herat, and 
from the same time we have sepulchral evidences 
of Nestorian Christianity as far as the Semir- 
yechensk, or ‘Seven Rivers,’ district of the 
Balkhash basin, close to the Russo - Chinese 
frontier of to-day. These funeral monuments 
extend from A.i>. 647 to 1027, bat are mostly 
of the 10th and early 11th centuries 5 they com- 
memorate clergy, laymen, and women. One re- 
fers to a priest ‘ sent round to visit the churches,’ 
perhaps something of a missionary. Gregory of 
Tours in the 6th cent, collected some information 
about InMan Christianity, partly from an Indian 
CMistian who had come to Western Eur(me from 
the ‘Thomas Country’ near Madras. Nestorian 
missions had now penetratjed to India, and were 
transforming the native Christianity. 

Cosmos Indicopleustes of Alexandria, the author 
of the Christian Topograph‘s , who in bis earlier 
hie was probably a Nestcoian himself, describes 
the vast extent 01 an Eastern Christianity, beyond 
the Imperial fimits, which must have been largely 
Nestonan, about 650, Churches were then to 
be found, he declares, in Ceylon, Malabar, and 
Socotra, with ‘ a bishop and clergy ordained and 
sent from Persia*; in Bactria and among the 
Huns; in Mesopotamia, Scythia, Hyroania, and 
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other lands east of the Euxine (seebks. iii. andxi, 
esp. p. 178 i of B. de Montfaucon’s ed. {Golh nova 
Fair, et Grcec., Paris, 1706, ii. 113 ff.]=P 6 ^ 

Ixxxviii. 1681). At no time, perhaps, till the 
Kussian colonization of North Asia was Christi- 
anity more strongly supported in Eastern lands 
than at this time. 

(o) JEurope,~^St. Patrick’s conversion of Ireland 
(from c. 430) opened to Christendom a land that 
had never been Roman, and was practically un- 
known to Continental Europe, after Honorius 
withdrew the legions from Britain. The full 
discovery of Ireland was the work of Christian 
missionaries. Within a century of St. Patrick’s 
death the Irish took up a great mission-work of 
their own- Prom about 550 to 800 the Irish 
Church showed its greatest energy abroad, and per- 
haps reached its highest prosperity at home. Its 
followers preached with remarkable success among 
the English who had overrun Eastern Britain. 
They carried the gospel further into Caledonia 
than Amcola had ever carried Roman conq^uest. 
Some of their pioneers reached the Orkn^s, the 
Faroes, the outermost Hebrides, and even Iceland 
(of the last Irish monks were the first discoverers, 
in 795). 

Despite the fictions with which the early history 
of Scotland is overlaid, it need not be questioned 
that some progress was made by Christian missions 
beyond the Firth of Forth even in the 5th century. 
St. Ninian, the founder of ^Candida Casa’ in 
Galloway, who was apparently working in the 
south-west and centre of modern Scotland about 390- 
430, is specially associated with these entemrises. 

The Homan mission dispatched by Pope (Gregory 
I. to England in 597 was concerned with a country 
lying within the Old Empire, and so outside the 
proper field of this article. It was, however, the 
commencement of a movement which in course of 
time penetrated to non-Roman lands — Scotland, 
Ireland, Central Germany, the Scandinavian 
kingdoms — and played a great part in winning 
them to Christianity, or in turning them from 
their native Church to Roman allegiance. 

3 . From the rise of Islam to the Crusades ( 632 - 
1096 ).-— The vigour, or at least the extent, of 
Nestorian missions in South Asia in the first age 
of Islfim is evident from a letter of bitter complaint 
from the Nestorian patriarch to the bishop of Ears 
(or ‘Persia^ proper) about 650. It was owing to 
his neglect, me patriarch declares, that the people 
of KhorasEn had lapsed from the faith, and that 
India, *from Fto to Colon’ (Kulam, or Quilon, 
near Cape Comorin), was now being deprived of a 
regular minist^. We find the same patriarch 
writing to the Christians of Socotra and of Balkh, 
and undertaking to provide a fresh supply of 
bishops for his spiritual subjects of the Upper 
Oxus. His successor, in order to appease an md 
quarrel between the Christians of Bactria and the 
metropolitan of Persia, visited Balkh about 661. 

But the crowning achievements of early Nes- 
torian enterprises were in China, and of 
these we have an account in the famous monu- 
ment of Si-gan Fu, In 635-636 a missionary^ who 
appears in the Chinese Record as ‘Oiopan’ 
(Babban), entered the ‘Flowery Land>'. and 
r^ohed Si-gan Fu, the capital of the Tang dynasty, 
lie ^ come, we are told, from ‘Great China’ 
ttheRomm Empire) ; he was received with favour 5 
hiB teaching was examined and approved ; Ms 
SoTipturea were translated for riie Imperial 
hbrary ; ^d within three years an Imperial edict 
declared Christianity a tolerated leligion. With 
the speculative fairness of his race (and of one of 
the greatest of Chinese rulers) T‘ait-sung welcomed 
an j reli^on whoa« spirit waa ‘ virtuous, mysterious, 


The radical principle of the new faith, he thought, ‘gave 
birth to perfection and fixed the will.* It ‘ was exempt from 
verbosity, and considered only good results.’ Therefore it was 
‘useful to man, and should be published under the whole 
extent of the Heavens. . . , And I command the magistrates to 
erect a temple of this religion in the Imperial city, and twenty- 
one religious men shall be installed therein.’ 

Fait-sung’s successor was no less friendly. 

*He fertilized the truth, and raised luminous temples [Ohrist- 
ian Ohurches] in all the provinces,’ till they * filled a hundred 
cities. . . . The households were enriched with marvellous 
Joy.’ 

‘Olopan’ himself became a ‘Guardian of the 
Empire,’ and ‘ lord of the Great Law.’ 

Then followed, from about A.D. 683, a time of 
disfavour and oppression. Chinese conservatism 
rallied against the new worship. 

‘The children of Ohe [Buddhists] resorted to violence, and 
spread their calumnies; low-class men of letters put forth 
jests. , . 

But after a time the Nestorian Church in China, 
as in India (and about the same time), revived. 
Fresh missionary enterprise was one cause of this, 
in both fields. 

In A.D. 744 ‘ there was a religious man of Great China named 
Kiho, who travelled for the conversion of men’ ; on hia arrival 
in the Middle Kingdom, illustrious persons united * to restore 
the fallen Law.* In 747 the emperor brought back ‘ the vener- 
able images’ to the Temple of Felicity, and firmly raised its 
altars ; with his own hand he ‘ wrote a tablet ’ (probably for the 
great church of the capital). His three successors all ‘ honoured 
the luminous multitude.* One observed Christmas by burnmg 
incense ; another * instituted nine rules for the propagation of 
the doctrine ’ ; various high officials of the court, a member of 
the council of war, and several governors of provinces ‘rendered 
perpetual service to the luminous gate.’ The inscription closes 
with words of thankfulness ; never had the mission been more 
prosperous than when ‘in the year of the Greeks 1092 (a.d. 781), 
m the days of tho Father of Fathers, the Patriarch Hanan- 
Veshuah, this marble tablet was set up witb the history of the 
. . . preaching of our fathers before the kings of the Chinese.’ 
Hanan-Yeshuah died in 778, but news of his death would 
naturally take a considerable time to travel from Baghdad to 
Si-gan Fu. 

The general truthfulness of this record (the most 
remarkable witness that we possess of Christian 
activity in the Further East before the 13th cent.) 
is supported by what we know of the Chinese 
mission from other sources. 

Between 714 and 728 the Nestorian patriarch 
appointed the first metropolitan for China ; in 745 
the Chinese emperor decreed the name of ‘ Roman 
temples ’ to the Christian churches of his empire ; 
about 790 the patriarch of Baghdad sent a new 
metropolitan to Si-gan Fu, and after his murder at 
the hands of robbers a successor was dispatched, 
with six other bishops and a party of monks. 

Like the Chinese mission, the Indian was revived 
in the middle of the 8th century. About 745 a 
party from Baghdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem, 
under orders from the arch-priest at Edessa, arrived 
in India, with the merchant Thomas — the 
‘ Armenian merchant ’ of Gibbon {DecUm and Fall 
of the Homan Empiret ed. J. B. Bury, London, 
1896-1900, V. 160). 

In 774 the Hindu ruler of the Malabar coast 
granted a charter, graven on copper, to the Christ- 
ians of his dominions. A famous inscription dis- 
covered in 1547, on St. Thomas Mount near Madras, 
probably of the 8th cent., but perhaps eyen earlier, 
another charter of 824, to the Malabar Christians, 
the joTim^ of Bishop Abraham about 800 from 
Basra to China, and the Arab references to the 
strength of Christianity at this time and down to 
the Far Eastern revolution of 878, may also be 
cited. Finally, the continuance of the lines of 
metropolitans in China, India, and the Merv 
region, and the permission granted them, about 
860, to be absent from the central councils of the 
Nestorian Church (at or near Baghdad, every four 
1 years), axe other fragments of evidence to the 
vigour of Nestorian missions at a time (c. 760-850) 
j which perhaps marked the close of their greatest 
development. 
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!From the end of the 9th cent., however, this 
Nestorian expansion began to be seriously checked. 
The Nestorians had been in high favour, not only 
with the Chinese emperors, but also with the 
Muhammadan khalifs, as guides to the Greek 
treasures of letters, science, and medicine. But, 
as Arabic learning progressed, the Nestorian posi- 
tion became less important and privileged; the 
spread of Islam tended more and more to contract 
the area still left open fox Nestorian activity in 
many regions ; and in China the old conservatism 
revived. The disorders of 878 and the years 
following produced another Chinese reaction 
against alien importations. The baleful effects of 
civil war were attributed to forei^ devilry, and 
in the next century Chinese Christianity much 
declined. Tims a Muslim writer of the later 
10th cent. (<?. a.d. 987) reports a conversation in 
Baghdad with a monk who had been sent to 
China seven years before, and had returned in 
despair on finding but one person of his faith 
still extant there. This was probably pessimism. 
Nestorianism, even to the 14th cent., maintained 
a certain position in the Far East; it was the 
only form of Christianity that the Polos found 
(and in many a city they found it) scattered, how- 
ever thinly, throughout the Chinese Orient; in 
the 11th cent, it had won fresh triumphs in Central 
Asia. About 1007-08 the Khan of the Keraits (one 
of the four main branches of the Mongol Tatars, 
living in the basin of Lake Baikal) was converted 
to Nestorian Christianity. With him doubtless 
went manjr, perhaps the bulk, of bis tribe ; and in 
this event is apparently the ultimate source of the 
tradition of ‘Prester,’ Presbyter, or Priest, ‘John/ 
In all its earliest forms this tradition is { not 
African, hut Asiatic; it refers to a Christian 
potentate in the ‘extremity of the East’ or the 
heart of Asia, supposed to unite in himself royal 
and sacerdotal power and office, to have great 
milita^ and political importance, to rule extensive 
dominions, and to uphold the faith of the Cross, 
though surrounded by unbelievers, and cut off by 
vast distance from the main body of the Church. 
This is the story, as it takes shape in the 12th 
cent., and as it is referred to by the ^eat European 
travellers of the 13th; not till the 14th (from 
c. 1330) do we find it transferred to Africa and 
associated with the ‘Emperor of the Ethiopians’ 
or Negush of Al^ssinia. 

In Northern Europe, beyond the limits of the 
Old Empire, the Boman missions advanced rapidly 
in the 8th cent., after success in England had 
once been achieved, and largely as a result of the ' 
reflex action of that English mission. The move- 1 
ment that Gregory had started flowed back upon 
the Continent with new force from the converted 
island. In Frisia, Thuringia, and Bavaria fche 
tribes beyond the Bhine were gradually converted 
by Frankish, Irish, and English missionaries in 
the obedience of Borne; chief among these was 
the church-statesman and martyr St. Boniface or 
Winfrith of Crediton (680-7551, who became the 
‘ apostle of the Germans,’ the first bishop of Mainz 
and primate of Germany, the reformer of the 
Frankish Church. 

Charles the Great’s very forcible conversion of 
the Old Saxons, between the Ems and the Elbe, 
again advanced the borders of Christendom on the 
North (772-804). The same emperor compelled 
the prince of the Slav Czechs of Moravia to receive 
baptism (801) ; hut the real conversion of this 
people, as well as of the neighbouring sister-race of 
Bohemia, was begun by the Byzantines Cyril and 
Methodius of Thessalouica, the ‘ apostles of the 
Slavs,’ from about 863. Cyril had already worked 
with great success among the (Turkish ?) Khazars 
of S. Kusaia. like Ulfilas with the Gothic script, 


Cyril and his brother formed a Slav alphabet still 
prevailing in Bussia, Serbia, and Bulgaria, and in 
Moravia down to the 16th century. Greek formed 
the basis of the ‘ Cyrillic ’ letters in most cases ; 
but some were entirely new— either invented by 
the missionaries or adapted from various Oriental 
writings. By the diplomacy of Pope Nicholas i. 
Cyril and Methodius were brought into close rela- 
tions with, and obedience to. Borne, and all their 
Central European work was turned to the profit of 
the Boman Church, By the end of the 9th cent, the 
victory of Latin Christianity among most branches 
of the Czechs may be accepted as complete. 

The conquests of Charles the Great brought 
Frankish Christendom into close proximity to the 
Scandinavian peoples and the Slavs of the North 
European plains, and soon after the death of 
Charles the conversion of these races was seriously 
commenced. Ansgar or Anskar, the ‘ apostle of the 
North,’ was born about 801, and about 826 left the 
monastery of Corbie for the ‘Northern mission.* 
First he worked (with his helpers) in Nordalbingia 
(or Holstein) on the Danish border, and in 
Schleswig ; obliged to quit this field by a pagan 
reaction, he made his way even to Sweden in 829, 
preached before the king, won a great measure of 
success, and in 831 was consecrated the first arch- 
bishop of Hamburg. He was driven hence by a 
Scandinavian invasion about 846; but in 848 he 
was appointed to the vacant see of Bremen, with 
which tlie missionary diocese of Hamburg was now 
united. He resumed his work in Denmark (848- 
863), won the favour of the Danish king, converted 
a large part of the people, and again opened his 
campaign in Sweden (c. 853). At ais death in 865 
Danish, Swedish, and perhaps even Norse Christi- 
anity had been securely founded, though complete 
triumph was not reached for more than a century. 

The Bulgarians of the Balkans, settled within 
the limits of the Old Empire, received Christianity 
from Constantinople about 845-866, largely by 
means of the patriarch Photius. This gain was 
fiercely disputed between Borne and the East, for 
the Bulgarian Czar, instructed and probably bap- 
tized by Photius, also turned his inquiring mind to 
Pope Nicholas I., and received from him a further 
supply of Christian teaching and practical advice. 
The struggle over Bulgaria was one of the chief 
surface-causes for that schism of Eastern and 
Western Christianity which now became decisive, 
and was never resuly healed again. But the 
Orthodox Church remained in possession of her 
Bulgarian gains — in spite of the appeal of Nicholas 
to listen first to Borne amidst the claims of con- 
flicting teachers, and to cleave to that Church 
* which had always been without spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing.’ 

In the 9th cent., after the sack of Iona by the 
Northmen (806), the relics of St. Columba seem to 
have been translated to Dunkel<L which became 
for a time the centre of Scottish Christianity-— tiU 
St. Andrews, from about 906, took its place* 

Poland perhaps received its first knowledge of 
Christianity from Bohemia and Moravia. From 
about 967 the court and ruling classes accepted 
the new faith in its Boman form, and before 1000 
the establishment of Latin Christianity was com- 
pleted, under the great conq^ueror Boleslav, who 
first raised Poland to the position of an important 
European State. 

The earliest mission among the heathen Prussians 
was probably undertaken by Adalbert (or Voy- 
tyech), second bishop of Prague, who travelled into 
I^russia in 996, and was martyred on the shores 
of the Frische Haff in April 997. Boleslav ‘ the 
Great ’ of Poland, who had encouraged this mission, 
placed the martyr’s relics at the court-town of 
Gnesen, which now became an Archbishopric. 
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The Hungarians, 'whose attacks on Germanic 
and Italian Europe were finally ended by the 
defeat on the Lechfeld in 955, at the hands of Otto 
the Great, were rapidly won to the Western Church 
by mission enterprise. By about 975 considerable 
progress had been made ; the reigning Hungarian 
prince Geisa (972'-997) was a nominal, if semi- 
pagan, Christian; but the complete 'victory of 
Christianity was gained by the first king, Stephen 
' the Saint, baptized by Adalbert of Prague about 
983. Stephen was called to succeed his father 
Geisa in 997 ; he took the royal title in 1000 ; he 
put down the pagan opposition ; and before his 
death in 1038 he had completed the establishment 
of the Latin Church in his kingdom, had organized 
that kingdom with remarkaole success,^ and had 
giv'en it a first impression of civilization. He 
founded colleges, hospitals, and monasteries for 
Hungarians in Rome, Eavenna, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem, and his hospitality to pilgrims was 
so generous that the overland route through the 
Hungarian plain came to be generally preferred by 
the mass of those travelling from Western Europe 
to Constantinople and Syria. 

Eoman Christianity, as introduced by Ansgar, 
won the allegiance or the king, court, and luling 
classes of Denmark in the days of Harold Blaatand, 
or ‘Blue Tooth,* a century after Ansgar, from 
about 986. Yet even after this there was a pagan 
reaction, accompanied by some persecution (1000- 
04), under Svend, or Swegen, ‘Eorkbeard,* the 
conq^ueror of England, who vacillated between the 
old heathendom and the new faith, but finally 
embraced the latter, after his triumph in the 
West. Cnut the Great, Svend’s son and successor 
(1014-35), was almost a Danish Clovis, and identi- 
fied his policy with the work of the Christian 
Church in all ways. 

Christianity in Sweden, likewise founded hy 
Ansgar, did not become the faith of the court and 
the governing classes till the end of the first 
mBleimium, under Olaf the ‘ Lap-King * (955-1022). 
Pagan reactions still occurred till far on in the 11th 
cent., a final one on the eve of the First Crusade — 
but the battle was really won by 1020. 

The first faint beginnings of (Latin) Christianity 
in Norway may also he traced back to Ansgar^s 
time. Under Haakon i. (935-961) it began to 
struggle for predominance j the king for a long 
time endeavoured to promote it, but in his later 
years, for poliHoal and other reasons, he yielded 
much to the wishes of the pagan party. Heathen 
and Christian struggled for ascendancy tiH the 
short and brilliant reign of Olaf Tryggvason (995- 
1000), who forced the gospel on the hulk of his 
subjects •with every kind or violence and every art 
of persuasion. The work was completed by Olaf 
the Saint, the godchild and third successor of 
Tryggvason (1015-30), 

From Norway Christianity was carried to the 
Norse colonies of Iceland and Greenland. The 
German priest Thangbrand, a truly mifitant 
missionary, who killed opponents in sin^e combat, 
was sent to Iceland by Olaf Tryggvason in 997 ; 
in 1000 the new faith was accepted (with some 
important concessions to heathenism) in a NaUonal 
Assembly; and at the same time the gospel 
i^eaohed Greenland, where it soon won the allegi- 
ance of the colonists. 

Leif Ericson, probably the first discoverer of 
Ammta, was commissioned hy Olaf Tryggvason 
^ proselytize his countrymen, oh his 

from the court of Norway to his home in 
EiicV Fiord, but the missionary journey was 
interrupted by storms, which drove Leif to 
Vinland (Nova^ Scotia 1), - ^ 

Eussia was not real^ won till the time of 
Vlatlirair the Great {‘St. Vladimir,* 986-1016). 


The patriarch Photms, it is true, claims (c. 867) 
that the fierce and barbarous Eussians had already 
been converted by the missions of the Eastern 
Church, but even a century later the mass of the 
people 'Were thoroughly heathen. Decisive Christian 
success began with the conversion of Olga, the 
princess-regent of Kieff, and widow of the grand- 
prince Igor, who visited Constantinople in 955, 
and was there baptized into the Greek Church. 
The full triumph of the faith was delayed for a 
generation by the refusal of Olga’s son Svyatoslav 
to abandon his heathenism. The work was finished 
by Vladimir, son and successor of Svyatoslav, and 
the most efiective and powerful head of the Eussian 
people that had yet appeared, under whom Eussia 
gave premature and deceptive promise of playing 
a first-class part in the world, in the 10th and 
11th centuries. After his capture of the Imperial 
(Byzantine) dependency of Kherson in the Crimea 
(on the site of the later Sevastopol), and his 
marriage with an Imperial princess in 988, he 
accepted the Christianity of the Eastern Church ; 
and his court and the mass of his people followed 
the example of the grand-prince of Kieff. The 
progress of the faith was both rapid and deep ; 
no part of Europe became more intensely attached 
to its Christianity, and no nation perhaps has done 
more to spread the Christian faith, as it has under- 
stood the same. Vladimir died in 1015, but under 
Yaroslav the Lawgiver (1019-54), who with his 
father must rank as the chief Eussian statesman 
of the earlier and freer age— before the Tatars — 
the establishment of the Church was completed. 

4. From the First Crusade to the end of the 
medimval time (1096-1453). — ^Thus, before the close 
of the 11th cent., nearly all Europe had been won 
to Christianity of the Koman or the Greek allegi- 
ance, and the borders of Christendom had been 
extended, to North and East, far beyond the limits 
of the Old Empire— to Greenland and Iceland, to 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to the shores of 
the Baltic, the plains of Poland, the Carpathian 
highlands, and the western regions of Modern 
Eussia — Kieff, Smolensk, Novgorod. Novgorod 
enterprise, it is probable, had by 1096 carried the 
religion as well as the trade of that great Bepublic 
into some of the regions and among some of the 
tribes of the furthest North and North-East — in 
the "White Sea basin and in the valleys of the 
Dvina and Pechora. 

A little later, in 1121, the hishoj) of Greenland 
undertook what was probably a missionary journey 
to America — ^he ‘ seeks Vinland ’ — but we hear no 
more of him. 

Christendom, as thus constituted, included some 
pagan mdaves, mainly along the South and East 
of the Baltic, such as the countries of the Lithu- 
anians, the Finns of Finland (and N. Eussia), the 
Old Prussians, and the Wends and other Slavs of 
Pomerania and other lands afterwards included 
in Eastern Germany. In the 12th cent, much of 
this land began to be won. The Finns of Finland 
were conquered hy the Swedes in a war which had 
something of a crusading character (c, 1167-58), and 
the profession of the Eoman Catholic faith was 
gradually enforced. Eussian Christianity mean- 
while appears expanding in the far North and 
East by its foundation of the St. Michael’s mon- 
astery, on the site of Archangel (in the 12th cent.), 
and of the important Novgorod colony of Vyatka, 
north of Kazan (1174). Latin Christianity accom- 
panied the early victories of Germanism beyond the 
Elbe in the 10th century. The pagan and anti- 
German reaction which set in about 983 was equally 
injurious to Teutonic Christendom and Empire, 
and much of the new mission ground was lost. 
Polish and German attempts to convert the 
Pomeranians led to small result till well on in the 
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12th cent., when Otto of Bamberg (in 1124-28) 
became the ' apostle ^ of this country. From the 
time when the main German advance beyond the 
Elbe was permanently resumed, about 1130, the 
progress of Christianity was rapid between the Elbe 
and the Oder j and the extension of the bishoprics 
of Magdeburg, Oldenburg, and Batzeburg wit- 
nessed to this. German colonization followed 
German conq^uest, and, as the colonists were at 
least nominal Christians, the Church grew steadily 
stronger. 

German Christianity (accompanying German 
colonization) was planted as far east as the Dima 
or Western Dvina (the river of Biga) in the later 
12th cent. ; some Bremen merchants formed a 
settlement on or near the site of Biga about 1158, 
and about 1168 Meinhard, an Augustinian canon 
of Holstein, headed a mission to Livonia. The 
work was difficult, for the Livonians were a faith- 
less race who professed the proper sentiments when 
advantage was to he gained from them, hut turned 
upon the mission with mockery and insult when 
they no longer needed its help (Meinhard built them 
not only churches, but fortifications). An eclipse 
brought the missionaries into peril — ^they were 
accused of swallowing the sun. Their danger was 
hardly less when they were justly suspected of a 
more successful cultivation of the land than was 
then usual in Livonia. Baptisms were constantly 
‘washed off’ in the Dvina by lapsed converts. 
Meinhard, consecrated bishop of Livonia in 1170, 
died in 1196, without having achieved much suc- 
cess. His second successor, Albert of Apeldem 
and Biga, had superior fortune, tact, and abilities. 
He organized a Livonian Cmsade (permitted by 
Innocent iii. to rank as a fulfilment of the vow 
for the Holy War in Syria) ; he enlisted consider- 
able forces of warriors and missionaries ; in 1200 
he founded, or re-founded, the city of Biga as 
a new base for conquest and proselytism, and as 
the seat of the bishopric ; and in 1202 he started 
the Fratres Militias Ghristi, the ‘Knights’ or 
‘ Brethren of Christ,’ or ‘ of the Sword,’ the Schwert- 
trager or Port-glaives of German and French his- 
torians, an important element in the Teutonic 
Order and a main source of its dominion on the 
Baltic. Pope Innocent gave the ‘ Sword-Brethren ’ 
the statutes of the Templars. Albert’s mission- 
crusade had rapid success, and most of Livonia 
was baptized before the close of 1206. 

A mission in Esthonia was commenced a little 
earlier than this by Bishop Bulk, formerly a monk 
of La Celle ; and Dietrich, Meinhard’s chief lieu- 
tenant in Livonia, became bishop of Esthonia in j 
1213. He was killed in 1218, and the next bishop 
transferred the headquarters of the mission (now 
thoroughly German) to Yuryev, Derpt, or Dorpat, 
in 1224. A Danish mission in Esthonia, at this 
time largely in Danish hands, was organized from 
Beval, which became a bishopric in 1218. Even in 
Lithuania a Boman mission appears to have started 
in the first half of the 13th cent., but its progress 
was slow, and general or definite success was not 
attained till the first Union of Poland and * Litva ’ 
in 1386. . , . , 

In 1236-37 the ‘ Sword-Brethren ’ united with the 
Teutonic Knights, founded at Acre in 1190, and 
summoned to help in the conquest and conversion 
of Old Prussia in 1226. They had much in com- 
mon — an origin from Bremen, a constitntaon on the 
model of the Templars, the patronage of the Yir- 

f in, the protection of the emperors, the ‘ duty of 
ghtmg for the Cross,’ the championship of the 
German race and German interests agamst allother. 

This '()rings us to the Prussian crusade and mis- 
sion. The early unsuccessful attempts at p;rosely- 
in 01^ Prussia, mainly under Polish patron- 
age, have been noticed. In 1207 the Poles began 


again, with better appearance of success. In 1215 
a Prussian bishop was consecrated. But a violent 
heathen reaction soon followed, accompanied by 
massacre, and by the destruction, it is said, of 250 
churches. The supporters of the mission now fell 
back on the idea of a holy war, and in 1218 Pope 
Honorius ill. allowed a Prussian Crusade as a 
substitute for the Syrian. In 1226 the Teutonic 
Order, already despairing of much permanent effect 
in the Levant, though its nominal headquarters 
remained at Acre till 1291, was invited to help, and 
terms were made between the grandmaster, Her- 
mann of Salza, and the Poles, mainly represented 
by duke Conrad of Mazovia. The emperor Fred- 
eric II., the intimate friend and patron of Her- 
mann, gave the fullest support in Ms power, be- 
stowing on the Order the sovereignty of all such 
territories as they had acquired by gift or should 
win by conquest. A long, bloody, and desperate 
struggle of over fifty years brought about (by 1283) 
the complete submission of the Prussians, the par- 
tial extermination of the race, the enforced conver- 
sion of the remainder, and the German coloniza- 
tion of a great province which was to become one 
of the most Teutonic of lands, and to give name, 
by union with Brandenburg, to the chief German 
State of modern times, the creator and core of the 
present German Empire. 

The opening of intercourse in 1245 between 
"Western Europe and the new Mongol masters of 
Asia, through the embassies sent by Pope Inno- 
cent IV. to tne Tatar courts, proved to be the be- 
ginning of an important and romantic chapter of 
mission Hstory. Among the distant enterprises of 
the Christian Church, or the forgotten incidents of 
past intercourse between remote civilizations, there 
are few more interesting than the early Boman 
missions in Further and Central Asia, and in the 
border-lands of Eastern Europe. We have seen 
how, in the earlier Middle Ages, Nestorian mis- 
sionaries carried the gospel to China, Turkestan, 
and the Indies. Almost to the close of the crusad- 
ing period, their creed was practically the sole 
representative of the Nazarene faith in Asia, out- 
side the narrow limits of the shrunken Byzantine 
Empire and the crusading principalities. But in 
the 13th cent, the Church of Borne began to be 
heard of in the depths of ‘ Tartary,’ ana between 
1245 and 1265 the great overland travellers of the 
first generation, the Fnars John de Plano Carpini, 
Willmm de Buhruquis or Bubrouck, and Andrew 
of Longumeau, appeared in the Mongol courts, on 
the Volga, or in the Baikal or Balkhash basins. 
Yet their work was primarily that of diplomatiste, 
of envoys from the pope or the king of France, in 
their capacity as Christian leaders ; the mi^ionaiy 
was not prominent in their work; Bubruquis 
alone, of this famous group, seems to have spent 
time or energy in doctrinal discussions or prosely- 
tizing efforts, and even he does not claim in any 
way to have founded a mission church in Asia or 
in Bussia. 

The Polos, again, who represented Roman Chris- 
tendom among the Mongols from 1260 to 1296, and 
gave us our first good account of the Chinese and 
Indian worlds and of so much of Central Asia, 
cannot be considered active propagandists. Kublai 
Kh&n expressed a desire for official Christian in- 
structors; but his wish remained unfulfilled. 
Marco Polo and his relatives were primarily mer- 
chants, adventurers, men of the world. Ho mis- 
sion work can be credited to them. 

But, while the Polos were still in China, the 
founder of the Larin churches both in Cathay and 
in India stated on his way. Friar John de Monte 
Corvino, a Franciscan like Carpini and Bubruquis, 
and a man of untiring energy, courage, and pati- 
ence, began his life-work in Asia about 1276, and 
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in 1289 was sent l)y Pope Nicolas ly. with letters to 
the great men of the Tatar empire^ and of neigh- 
bonxing lands — the supreme JEOian in Cathay, the 
Ilkhan in Persia, the ‘emperor of Ethiopia/ and 
others. Corvino reached Cathay in 1292 or 1293, 
apparently by the South Asiatic sea-route from 
Ormuz, making a long halt upon the way in the 
Madras region (or ^St. Thomas’s country’). He 
achieved conspicuons success in the Par East ; he 
was repeatedly reinforced from home; and his work 
led to the creation of a regular Koman hierarchy, 
with at least two bishoprics, in the ‘ Middle King- 
dom/ He was even credited, by one tradition, 
with the conversion of a Mongol-Chinese emperor. 
To him is due not only the first planting of W estern 
Christianity in China and in the Indies, but the 
earliest noteworthy Christian account of South 
Indian climate, people, manners, and customs, and 
some valuable evidence upon the overland and 
oversea routes which connected the Levant and 
the Par East, as well as upon the association of 
Western traders and Western missionaries in the 
European penetration of Asia. 

Corvino seems to have made his way into Persia 
by much the same route — through Sivas, Erzerum, 
and Kars — as merchants then took between the 
Gulf of Scanderoon and Tabriz. At Tabriz, how- 
ever, he was joined by a ‘great merchant and 
faithful Christian,’ Peter of Lucolongo, and with 
this companion he turned aside from the con- 
tinental main track and made his way south into 
India, with the view of there taking ship for 
Cathay (1291). Some time, however, was yet to 
elapse before the friar committed himself to the 
frail barks of the Indian seas—* flimsy and im- 
couth, without nails or iron of any sort, sewn 
together with twine like clothes, without caulking, 
having but one mast, one sail of matting, and 
some ropes of husk’ (ci Miinchner geUhrU 
AnmgeKit xxii. [1855] 175). 

In the sacred region of St. Thomas’s shrine, near 
Madras, he remained eighteen months, and here 
died his comrade, Nicolas of Pistoia, ‘ on his way 
to the Court of the Lord of all India/ He was 
buried in the Church of St, Thomas, while Corvino 
transmitted to Europe (22nd Dec. 1292) a quaint 
and memorable sketch of the Hecean and its people , 
from his own observation— one of the earliest pic- ’ 
tees of Indian life drawn by a Roman Christtan ^ 
or Western European — which seems to have ; 
awakened the papacy to the possibilities of Hindu 
conversion. Meantime, while Pxiar John was 
writing, the Polos were off the Coromandel coast 
—on tlieir return to Europe— and here Messer 
Marco Millione may have met the man who was 
to represent Christendom in the * Middle Kingdom’ 
during the next thirty years, as the Venetian 
merchants had done for the past thirty. 

We next meet with Corvino in China itself— at 
the Imperial city. His second letter (of 8th Jan. 
1305) is dated from Peking, or ‘ Cambalec,* and teUs 
how for eleven years, from 1298, he had laboured 
in Cathay; how he had struggled against pre- 
judice and calumny ; how brilliant successes had 
followed dismal failures ; and how, in 1304, he had 
at last been joined by a colleague, Priar Arnold of 
Cologne. Probably he landed at the great port of 
‘Zayton/ or Amoy, in Fo-lden; apparently he 
made his way immediately to Peking. In any 
case, he faUed to convert the emperor, Timur 
Olj&ittl, son and successor of Kublai, and a great 
favourer of the Ruddhist lamas — ‘ nimis inveter- 
atus in idolatria,’ as Corvino puts it. But he was 
not long without a triumph. In his first year at 
CambaTee he won the Nestorian Prince George, * of 
the family of the great King Prester John of 
India * (Wadding, Atirtales Minorum, vi. 69). 
George died in 1299, but before his death he found 


time to build a fine church for his new allegiance, 
* called the Roman Church/ at a place twenty 
days’ journey from Peking — perhaps at Tatung in 
Shan-si, just east of the great Ho-ang-ho elbow, 
where Priar Odoric seems also to fix * the capital of 
Prester John ’ (i6. vi. 70). The ‘ Prester John ’ and 
Prince George here referred to are probably of the 
royal house of the Kerait Tatars, of the Baikal 
basin, apparently converted to Nestorian Christi- 
anity in the 11th century (cf. above, p. 707**). Nor 
was this all. Prince George’s heir was named 
after the missionary; a translation of all the 
Roman service-books was ordered and begun; 
maiiy Nestorians embraced Corvino’s faith. 

With the death, of King George, however, the 
sky was again overcast ; apostasy succeeded con- 
version; there was no more translation of the 
Latin ritual ; and Corvino was left alone to endure 
the slanders of the Nestorians— a community * pro- 
fessing the Christian name, but deviating from the 
Christian faith,’ and now so powerful in Cathay 
that they would tolerate no Christian rivals [ib, 
vi. 69). 

At last the prospect brightened; a leading 
enemy confessed; in 1303 the friar was at last 
permitted to live at court ; in 1304 Brother Arnold 
loined him; with a little more aid the emperor 
himself, ‘ Imperator Cham,’ might be gained. The 
writer was now old and grey, more wnth toil than 
with years, for he was hut fifty- eight ; yet he was 
now building a second churcn in Peking; New 
Testament and Psalms he had just done into the 
‘language most used among the Tatars.* Por 
one thing he still yearned— news of Europe, of the 
Church, of his Order. Twelve years had passed 
in silence ; and now a farrago of incredible blas- 
phemies about the court of Rome, the Order of 
St. Francis, and other matters of the Western world 
had been spread abroad by a Lombard surgeon 
newly come to Cathay — ‘ante duos annos,* other- 
wise in 1302 or 1303. Brother John, therefore, on 
every account was anxious fox fresh help; but, 
warned by his own troublous sea-voyage, he laid 
down the best route for subsequent travellers — by 
the Crimea, the Volga, and the Steppes, By this 
overland path, trav^ing along with the Imperial 
messengers, a man might get through to Peking 
in six months. 

Corvino’s third letter is also from Peking, and 
was written on Quinquagesima Sunday, 13th Feb. 
1306. Its tone is hopeful; its record is one of 
steady progress. In 1305 a new church and ad- 
joining mission buildings had been commenced in 
‘ Cambalec ’ ; the emperor honoured the friar above 
all other ‘ prelates* at his court; and, like Kublai, 
his great ancestor, he desired earnestly to see 
envoys from the see of Borne and the nations of 
Wesreru Christendom. With such a soil to work 
upon, the writer joyfully anticipated the harvest 
that might reward tne friars who nad lately arrived 
in Persia and the Crimea. 

In a postscript Corvino tells of yet another 
triumph. Some time previously, either during his 
stay in India or after his arrival in the Flowery 
Land, an embassy from Ethiopia had waited on him 
with entreaties to come over and help them,to visit 
their country himself, or to send good preachers 
there. Since ^the days of St. Matthew and Ms 
disciples, they declared, they had never seen a 
Christian teacher. It is with Nubian Christianity 
that tradition especially associated St. Matthew ; 
the local Church, though long doomed, was not 
everywhere extinct ; and the earlier 14th cent, saw 
more than one effort of the Roman see to win tMs 
difficult and dangerous country. 

Corvino addressed these letters to the Brethren 
of the Franciscan and Dominican missions in Persia 
and the Steppe lands of Southern Russia. His 
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appeal was not unheeded ; and the authorities of 
the Church, fired with his own enthusiasm, took 
up the mission that he had begun with something 
of the spirit that he desired. 

New conquests seemed now to open before the 
Church of flome. Friar John was created arch* 
bishop of Cambalec (with exceptional powers) in 
the spring of 1307, and seven bishops (of whom 
three only persevered) were dispatched to conse- 
crate and help the new piimate of Cathay. In 
1308 these three suffragans — Gerard, Peregrine, 
and Andrew— reached China, and carried out the 
consecration of Corvino. Each of them appears 
successively in the history of the mission as bishop 
of 'Zayton' in Fo-kien, where a powerful Latin 
mission was gradually established, and where some 
Genoese traders appear to have settled in the early 
years of the 14th century. A Franciscan tradition 
maintained that the emperor Khaishan Kuluk 
(1307-11), third of the Yuen, or Mongol, dynasty 
in China, and grandson of the great Kublai, was 
converted by Monte Corvino ; and it may have 
been the news or legend of this success that led 
Clement v. in 1312 to send three more suffragans 
to the aid of Archbishop John ; in any case, we 
find one of these later bishops, Peter of Florence, 
becoming head of a monastery in this harbour- 
town of * Zayton.’ 

The remaining fragments of our knowledge of 
Corvino are soon told. In 1322 he appoints Andrew 
of Perugia, one of his first group of suffragans, to 
the see of ‘Zayton’; in 1326 Andrew, writing 
home, refers to the Archbishop, without naming 
him; and about 1350 the Franciscan chronicler, 
John of Winterthur, makes a confused allusion to 
what is evidently Corvino’s first Peking letter, 
supposed by the annalist to be the work of a name- 
less Franciscan of Lower Germany, possibly the 
very Arnold of Cologne who joined the mission 
in 1304 Lastly, in 1328, we hear of the death 
of that aged missionary who first carried Roman 
Christianity as an active faith to India and China, 
who perhaps converted the 'Emperor of Emperors,^ 
and who was the first and last effective European 
bishop in the Peking of the Middle Ages. 

The beat days and brightest hopes of the Chinese 
mission really closed with the life of its founder ; 
but the Church at home showed no consciousness 
of failing energy. A certain Brother Nicolas, ap- 
parently a Franciscan like Corvino, was nominated 
to succeed him, and, with twenty friars and six 
laymen, set out for Cathay. We are not sure, 
however, that he ever reached the Middle Kingdom. 
All that we do know of his journey is that he 
arrived at Almalig, the modem Kulja, now on the 
Central Asian frontier of China and Russia, that 
he received good treatment there, and that in 
1338 Pope Benedict xil, wrote to the Chagatai 
Khan (June 13), thanking him for his kxudness to 
Nicolas. 

Meanwhile, a little earlier (in 1338), an embassy 
from the Great Khan theu reigning— TimfLr Ukha- 
gatu — had appeared before Benedict 3pl* ; and 
with this embassy letters had arrived from certain 
Christian princes of the Alan nation in the Khan’s 
service, begging for a bishop and legate worthy to 
replace Corvino. In reply to these communica- 
tions, four Franciscan envoys and a large company 
of less important representatives carried the papal 
briefs from Avignon, ^ way of Naples, Constanti- 
nople, Kaffa in the Crimea, and Almalig-Knlja, 
to Peking, which they reached in 1342. After 
four years in China they returned, like the Polos, 
by the southern waterway from Amoy to Ormuz, 
making a lengthy stay in Southern India, and 
finally re-appeanng at Avignon in 1363. The his- 
torian of this embassy, J ohn de Marignolli, draws 
a glowing picture of the prosperity of the Roman 


Catholic mission in the Far East; hut of the 
mission history after this time we know almost 
nothing. Of one thing we may be certain: the 
Chinese national reaction which broke out in 1368 
set the Ming dynasty upon the throne, and expelled 
the Mongol Yuen, put an end for centuries to 
Western Christianity and to European trade within 
the Middle Kingdom. When this calamity befell, 
it is said that the friars, flying across Asia from 
Peking to Sarai and the Volga, carried with them 
the relics of the Grand iQian converted by 
Corvino. 

In Persian, Mesopotamian, Armenian, and Cau- 
casian lands the religious explorations of the 
Western Church began about tlie middle of the 
13th century. The Dominicans penetrated to 
Tiflis about 1240 ; in 1255 Rubruquis found several 
friar-preachers in Armenian towns, and tells us of 
their travels to Tabriz as well as to Tiflis. Yet it 
was only with the Tatar conquest of Baghdad, and 
with the overthrow of the khalifate, in 1268, that 
Roman Catholic influence assumed real importance 
in Persia. From this time to the early years of 
the 14th cent., Latin missions and Latin trade 
played an important part in the empiie of the 
Ilkhans; several of Hulagu’s successors seem to 
have been ' almost persuaded ’ to accept some form 
of Nazarene faith; not till about 1304 did they 
definitely end their religious hesitation by embrac- 
ing Islam. Even then, for more than half a cent- 
ury, Rome struggled bravely against the current ; 
though her cause might be declining, she continued 
to maintain the airs of a conq^ueror — founding 
bishoprics, creating provinces, vaunting the sub- 
mission of heretical patriarchs, In 1318 we hear 
of the inauguration of a complete Persian hierarchy, 
with a metropolitan at the Ilkhans’ capital of 
Sultaniyah (a little south of the Caspian), whose 
jurisdiction included not merely Persia, but also 
Central Asia, India, and 'Ethiopia.’ 

Yet after the death of Abli Sa*id, the last true 
Ilkhan, in 1336, Roman proselytism seems to have 
completely lost touch of the governing classes 
among the Mongols of South-West Asia ; in the 
age of Timur (1380-1405) the Islamizing of the 
latter was fairly complete. The Middle, like the 
Farther East, though less completely, shut its 
door on Christian enterprise before the age of 
Henry the Navigator. 

The first trace of a Roman Catholic mission in 
India is the visit of Monte Corvino to the Madras 
region in 1291-92, an incident of deep significance 
in the history of mankind, not only as evidencing 
a fresh opening of intercourse between India and 
Europe, but also as bearing upon the Persian and 
Chinese enterprises of the Roman Church, and as 
representing the first joint effort of the Franciscan 
and Dominican Orders, under papal direction, 
won the remoter heathendom of Southern and 
Eastern Asia. The chief incident in this chapter 
of European enterprise is the foundation of a 
Roman mission in the Bombay redon and in Mala- 
bar, and the establishment of a Roman bishopric 
near Cape Comorin a generation later (1321-30). 
In the Letters and Marvels of Bishop Jordanus, 
the first and apparently the only occupant of this 
see in the Miadle Ages, in the Mecollections of 
John de Marignolli, in the Travel Record of Friar 
Odoric, and in the official Annals of the Franciscan 
Order and of the Romam Church, we learu a little 
about this remarkable undertaking. Its history 
cannot be traced below the middle of the 14th 
cent. (c. 1349-60); but its leader’s references to 
Latin intercourse with Nubia and Abyssinia, and 
plans for a European fleet upon the Indian Ocean 
— like his repetition of Indian prophecies of a com- 
ing European domination, and nis personal convic- 
tion of the ease with which snch domination conld 
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be established — are among the curious things of 
medisevai literature. 

We have seen something of the vigour with 
which the Latin missions and Western commerce 
of this time fought to win and maintain a position 
in China, in India, and in Persia. During the 
same peiiod {c, 1245-1370) the fates of Christianity 
and of Islam were decided in Higher Asia, and 
Latin missionaries and traders fought no less 
keenly, no less vainly, than in Cathay and Persia 
for the victory of their creed and commerce in 
Turkestan, in the Volga basin, and in the Crimea. 
But of the latter enterprises we have a slenderer 
record, and what we know of them is frequently 
incidental to the larger story of Koman Catholic 
proselytism in the Celestial empire or in Iran. 

Before the great Tatar invasion of Eastern 
Europe, in 1237-43, Dominican missionaries had 
penetrated into the countries lying east of the 
Middle Volga, even if the expeditions of Carpini 
and Kubruquis in 1245-55 had not to any large 
extent the character of proselytizing ventures. It 
was apparently in the early part of the 14th cent., 
and especially under Vzheg Khan (1321-40), that 
Borne exerted herself most strenuously for the 
winning of the North-Western Mongols, and that 
the mission stations at Astrakhan on the Lower, 
and at Kazan on the Upper, Volga, at Torki, and 
other places on the west shore of the Caspian, at 
Khiva, near the Lower Oxus, at Samarqand, and 
at Kulja in the Balkhash basin, by the Busso- 
Chinese frontier of to-day, came into being. Even 
more, perhaps, than in dhina or India, these Latin 
outposts, from the Caspian to the Kama, from the 
Caucasus to the Altai, represent the exploring 
spirit of the European at this time in its most 
daring form. Eor where could the enmity of 
nature and men be defied more recklessly ? Where 
in all the known world could distance, barbarism, 
sterility, and fanaticism present a more formidable 
combination of obstacles ? 

Even as late as 1362 we find traces of Boman 
Catholic effort in Northern Tartary. But about 
this year the Latin missions in Central Asia may- 
be supposed to have ended in a final storm of 
persecution; and before Timur’s death, in 1405, 
European missionary activity had really withered 
away in other Western Mongol lands. 

In Europe the latex 14th cent, witnessed the 
converrion of the last considerable people which 
sriB professed heathenism. The ' Litva,^or Lithu- 
anians, whose central region is the Vilna country, 
had become an important power by conqnest from 
the Bussian nation, now lying, for the most part, 
helpless and crushed benearii the heel of the Mongol 
Tatars. Most of Western Bussia had fallen into 
riieu hands (some valuable districts had become 
Folish), and the Lithuanian dukes aspired to a 
great position in the world* In 1382 the Polish 
throne was left to a woman, the daughter of Lewis 
‘the Great’; and Yagielo (or ‘Jagellon’), the 
Lifcva prince, hoped that by marriage with this 
heiress (in spite of her strong distaste for his 
person) he might become one of me chief European 
sovOTeigns. His hopes were realized ; and a Boman 
Oatholic Polish-LitHuanian State was thus founded 
^ the marriage- and conversion-treaties of 1386. 
This Sta^ gradually became a Polish empire under 
one f^th and one sovereign, with one (terribly 
dw^mve) oonsritution and administration (1501: 

With Vitovt, or Vitold, the last great 
Litva conqueror, ended the brief hope that 
Lithuaman conversion might after all turn to the 
profit of the Eastern Church. 

Russian annalist laments, ‘had 
previou^ heen a phnstian . . hut he renouncsed the Ortho* 
adopted the Poliab, and perverted the holy 

^ (GArWe of Novgwol 


In the 14th cent, we also hear of the progress 
of Bussian missions, the pioneer or attendant of 
Bussian colonization, in the most distant regions 
of North-Eastern Europe. About 1376 the monk 
Stephen, afterwards canonized as the apostle of 
Perm (‘Stephan Permsky’), founded the earliest 
Christian church on the Upper Kama. It was a 
venture of some risk, for a former missionary in 
this country had been flayed by the natives, ‘ while 
they were yet hut infants in the faith.’ Before his 
death (in 1396), however, Stephen had confounded 
the heathen priests and sorcerers of the Kama, 
overthrown the idols of the Voipel and the ‘ Golden 
Old Woman,* stopped the sacrifice of reindeer, 
secured the triumph of Christianity, and founded 
Moscovite influence in a region from which, two 
centuries later, Moscow overthrew the Siberian 
Khanate. Under Stephen’s successors, Andrew, 
Isaac, and Pitirim (1397-1445), the Bussian Church 
took root in the Pechora country, just as it did on 
the White Sea during the same period, through 
the foundation of the most famous monastery of 
the Par North in the island of Solovki, or Solo- 
vetsky (1429). The Solovetsky monastery began 
with the hermitage of the monk Savvaty, or 
Savvatii, in 1429 ; after this, Eosima, with the 
sanction of Archbishop Jonas of Novgorod, joined 
in founding the communitjr which became so cele- 
brated. On the neighbouring mainland Christian 
enterprise appears mnch earlier : the St. Michael 
monastery, the germ of Archangel city, was estab- 
lished in the 12th cent, by Archbishop Ivan of 
Novgorod. In Lapland, again, religious enter- 
prise accompanied political and commercial. Like 
Stephen in the Kama, and Isaac in the Pechora, 
Iliya of Novgorod and Theodorite of Solovetsky 
appear as apostles of faith and culture to Kola and 
the Lapps. 

The Portuguese, in their ^eat oversea expansion 
of the 15th cent, especially from 1445, under- 
took mission- work with enthusiasm, perseverance, 
and at least considerable temporary success. 
Even from the beginning of his enterprise {c, 1416) 
Prince Henry ‘the Navigator* did not entirely 
forget the duty of proselytism, though at first more 
absorbed by the idea of Crusade. His biographers, 
even in his earlier years, emphasize his purpose of 
‘extending the Catholic religion,* of * showing the 
natives the way of the holy faith,* of ‘making 
increase in the faith of Christ.* The new slave- 
trade was used to help to create a native African 
Church. From 1445 a policy of friendly intercourse 
with the Negroes of the Sudan and the Moors of 
the Sahara was adopted, as leading to conversion, 
as well as trade, in j^ace of the raiding and kidnap- 
ping of earlier time. For the prince’s purpose was 
‘to make Christians of them.’ Professed mission- 
aries were soon (before 1463) sent out to Negroland. 
But the history of this development, and most of 
the Portuguese success in the mission-field, belong 
to times after the close of the mediaeval period. 

Liter AXXJBS.— J erome, de ViHs lUustHbus (e,g., ch. 36); 
Eusebius, SJS (e.y., v. 10); Socrates, MM (e.g., i. 19); Sozo- 
raen, MJS (e.p , ii. 24); John of Ephesus; John Malalas; 
Cosmas, Topographia Ohrisiicma (c.ff., bks. iii., xi); Dkuil, 
de Memwra OrUs Terrce vd. 11-14); C. Baronius and 
O, Raynaldus, Annales Mcclesiastidj Rome, 1646-77 (e.g.. 
356, 1260, 1267, 1274, 1278, 1285, 1838, 1370); Gregory Abul- 
faragius, Mistoria Ocmpendiosa Dynasticmim, ed. B. Pocock, 
Oxford, 1663 (e.g.^ 427); J. S* Assemani, BibL Orientalis, 
Borne, 1719-28 (e.g., m. i. 130 f., 166-167; ii. 77-176, 413-617); 
Carpini and Rubruquis, ed. M. A. P. d*Avezao, in Mecueil de 
Foyttfifes, iv. [1889) de la Soe. giograpHgue de MarCeX ed. 
0. R. Beazley m Bfekluyt Soq. Pubhcamons, London, 1903; 
Corvino and Jordanus, in L. Waddingr, AnnaUs Minorum^, 
Borne, 17S1-46, vi. ; Andrew of Perugia, Pascal of Vittoria, 
etc , i6, via. ; J. deMarignolli, in Foptes Rei/maBoheTMcanim, 
Prague, 1873-82, iiL ; Cfwoniele of ‘iTestor^ pCieff Ghronide) ; 
Chronicle of Ffamorod\ Ghrmioon Idvmicum Vetw; J. L. 
von Mosheim, Sistoria i’a/Harorum ecoUsimtka^ Helmstadt, 
1741; 1. Halberg; Etd/reim Orimt, Gtobhenburg, 1906; A. 
Haruaclc, Eccpansion qf Christianity^ London, 1904-06 ; 
H. Zimmer, Celtic Churchy Eng. tr., do. 1902 ; A. Hauck, 
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Paris, 1904 ; A. Fortescue, The Lesser Eastern ChurcheSt 
London, 1913 ; Beazley, The Lawn of Modem Geography^ do. 
1897-1906, i. 206-242, ii. 276-381. lii. 160-309 ; J. C, Robertson. 
Htst. of the Christian Church, do. 1876, esp. i. 214-216, 411-418, 
ii. 204 f., 254 ff., iii. 30-37, 62-80, 467-480, iv. 73-116, v. 278-288, 

VI. 360-377, vii. 416 ff., vm. 333 fP. ; G. Milne Rae, The Syrian 
Church in Malabar, Edinburgh, 1892 ; A. E. Medlycott, India 
and the Apostle Thomas, London, 1906; J. A. Letronne, 
MaUnaux pour Vhist. du Chnstianisme, Pans, 1833; T. 
Wrig-ht, Early Qhnstianity in Arabia, London, 1856 ; Trans, of 
Russian Archceological Society (Oriental section) ; G Pauthier, 
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Historical Material, Moscow, 1871. 

C. Raymond Beazley. 

MISSIONS (Christian, Roman Catholic).— 
When Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer of mankind, had fulfilled His divine mission 
in the world, had sealed it with His death, and 
endorsed it hy His resurrection, He empowered 
His apostles, and through them His Church, to 
continue the same in His name and by His author- 
ity. That apostolate of salvation was to he 
catholic, or universal in space, doctrine, and time, 
to teach all nations all things at all times 
(Mt 28^®’^®). Mindful of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Christ, the Church has always looked upon 
missionary work as an essential and solemn obli- 
gation, and upon its progress as an unfailing gauge 
of her vitality. Since the day of Pentecost, when 
she received her baptism by the Holy Spirit, the 
Church has carried on the apostolate with more or 
less success in the midst of constant persecutions 
from within and from without, and in spite of un- 
favourable political conditions and anti-Christian 
legislation. The missionary character whioh^ she 
displayed in apostolic and suh-apostolic times 
eq.ually manifested itself in the Celtic, Germanic, 
and Frankish missionaries, till the Benedictine 
missionaries SS. Gregory, Augustine, Wilfrid, 
Boniface, Ansgar, and Adalbert gave to the mis- 
sionary movement its definite shape. When in 
subsequent ages new countries were ^scovered 
or opened up, the Orders of St, Francis and St. 
Dominic became important factors in the missions 
among the followers of Islam and the Mongols, in 
Morocco and Egypt, in Syria and Palestine, India 
and China. In 1252 a special missionary congrega- 
tion was formed out of members of the two orders 
known as Societas peregrinantiwm jgropter Chris- 
turn. A new impetus to the Roman Catholic apos- 
tolate was given when, in the 14bh, 16th, and 16th 
centuries, Spain and Portugal took the lead in 
exploration, conquest, and commerce in the East 
and the West. They gave freely of the wealth 
that they had won in their respective colonies to 
found missions, schools, and colleges for the pro- 
pagation of the faith, and their fleets never set forth 
mthout having on board missionaries — Angus- 
tinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, or Jesuits— 
destined for the peaceful conquest of Souls. To 
avoid political troubles and to further the cause of 
Christianity, Pope Alexander TL in 1496, by the 
famous line of demarcation, assigned the East to 
the Portuguese and the West to the Spaniards, and 
with a remarkable zeal they devoted their prot^* 
tion for nearly three centuries to the spread of the 
gospel, though this Protectorate had its serious 
disadvantages for a healthy development. ^ Fran- 
ciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus m 1493, 
and they were followed by others to the Antilles 
(1600), Mexico or New Spain (1619), Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. In S. America the Franciscans had mis- 
sions in Colombia and Venezuela, in Peru and 
Ecuador. At the request of the kin^ of Spain 
Franciscans went to Chile and Bolivia, to the 
Indians in the Pampas of Argentine and in Gran 


Chaco, and in 1638 they landed in Southern Brazil, 
When in 1664 Narvdez undertook an expedition 
into Florida, five Franciscans went with him, and 
from there they extended their work to New 
Biscaya, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. French Franciscans were the first mission- 
aries in Canada (1616) and Nova Scotia, while in 
Africa they continued their work in Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

The Society of Jesus, founded by St. Ignatius 
Loyola (tl556) in 1534, placed itself from the very 
beginning at the disposal of the Church for mis- 
sionary work. St. Francis Xavier inaugurated 
in 1542 the Roman Catholic apostolate in India, 
Ceylon, Malacca, and Japan. Under Francis 
Borgia (1565-72) Jesuit missionaries were sent to 
Florida, Mexico, Peru ; under Acquaviva (1581- 
1616) to Canada, Chile, Paraguay, the Philippines, 
and China ; under Vitelleschi (1615-40) to Tibet, 
Tongking, MaranhSo, etc. What the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus (1773) meant for the Roman 
Catholic apostolate may he best realized by the 
fact that by one stroke of the pen the Churcn was 
deprived of 3300 Jesuit missionaries alone m that 
year. 

Besides the Franciscans and Jesuits, other mis- 
sionaries belonging to various religious orders were 
engaged in the mission field of the Roman Catholic 
Church, although no fc to so large an extent. Among 
these may be mentioned the Theatines (1624), 
Capuchins (1628), Bamahites (1533), Oratorians 
(1575), Carmelites (1666), Augustinians (1688), 
Lazarists (1624), the missionary seminaries of Rome 
(1608) and of St. Sulpice (1642), and, lastly, La 
Soci4t6 des Missions JEtrangferes of Paris (1663), 
For the sake of unity and conformity all these 
various missionary organizations were finally 
centralized from Pope Gregory xm. (1572-86) to 
Gregory XV. (1621-23). By the brief of 22nd June 
1622 [Inscrutdbili) the latter, with the help of the 
Carmelite Thomas a Jesu and the Capuchin Giro- 
lamo da Nami, instituted the Congregatio de pro- 
paganda fide, or Propaganda, whose sphere of 
Turisdiction has recently been circumscribed by 
Pius X. (29th June 1908), The Congregation con- 
sists of 25 cardinals with a cardinal-prefect, 4 
secretaries, 10 minutanti, and some 60 consultors. 
Their chief work is to establish and circumscribe 
the boundaries of the missionary jurisdictions or 
districts, i.e. mission, prefecture, vicariate, diocese, 
etc., to entrust the particular field to the various 
missionary societies, to appoint the missionary 
superiors, etc. 

Thus from the beginning of the 16th cent, the 
Roman Catholic Church carried on her apostolate 
throughout the world in N, and S. America, in 
Africa and the adjacent islands, in Asia, China, 
India, etc. On the other hand, the struggles and 
the storms which she had to endure in the 18th 
cent, from the tyrannical absolutism of European 
rulers, from the crippling tutelage of the State, 
from a false philosophy, the Encyclopedists (o.v.), 
and finally from the French Revolution ana the 
subsequent suppression of almost all the religious 
orders and missionary societies, brought her apos- 
tolate to a temporary standstill, till it was revived 
between 1820 and 1830. 

The 19th and so far the 20th centuries are wit- 
nesses of the unswerving fiidehty of tlie Church to 
the command of Christ and apl^geof her vitality 
and energy jn the mission field. Unsupported by 
emperors and kings as her protectors and promoters, 
nay, hampered in her efforts by Roman Catholic 
governments and anti-Chrisbian legislation, she 
has carried on the work of reconstruction and 
reorganization, has recovered her ground, and, 
finafly, has carried her propaganda into every 
comer of heathen lands. The ancient orders have 
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taken Tip tlieir work in the field, new missioiiary 
societies have been founded during the course of 
the century, training colleges have been established, 
and religious orders of women, formerly almost 
excluded from the missions, are now to he found 
everywhere, about 20,000 taking their share in the 
educational, charitable, and industrial work. To 
support the missionaries and the missions materi- 
ally, the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith (1822) and the Society of the Holy Child- 
iiood have done good work, while Popes Gregory 
XVI., Pius IX., Leo xiii., and Pius X., as well as 
the Boman CJatlioho hierarchy throughout the 
world, have given their support to promote the 
revival of missionary work among the heathen. 

According to H. A, Krose [Kamolische Missions- 
statisUlcj Freiburg, 1908), the total result of mis- 
sionary work on the part of the Koman Catholic 
Chnron in the 19th cent, amounted to 8,321,963 
converts from paganism . This flock is attended by 
12,305 missionary priests, of whom 5369 are natives, 
4863 brothers, and 17,284 sisters, with 30,414 
stations, 22,786 churches, 17,834 schools with791, 878 
pupils.^ When we add the results of the Roman 
Catholic missions since the time of the Reformation, 
we have in the Roman Catholic mission field 
30,000,000 native converts. 

According to Karl Leipzig, 

1906) there were : 7983 European and 6837 native priests, 6270 
brothers, 21,320 sisters, 24,624 catechists, 42,968 stations, 28*470 
churches, 7,441,216 native members, 1,517,000 catechumens, 
24,083 schools with 840,974 pupils, etc. The Atlm Hterarchx- 
<ma, by the same author, published at Paderbom in 1913, does 
not give a summary of the apostolate. 

The review of missionary societies and their 
respective missions given on the opposite page will 
help the reader to understand the position of the 
lioman Catholic missions in our own days. 

I. Asia . — As far as missionary work in its 
strictest sense is concerned, Asia may be divided 
into : (1) India Proper, or the British Empire of 
India with Ceylon, Burma, and Malay Peninsnla, 
(2) the Chinese Empire, including Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and Tibet, (3) Indo-China, with Siam 
and Laos, and (4) the Japanese Empire, with 
Korea. The early history of missions in this con- 
tinent has been outlined in the ‘Early and 
MedisevaP section, above. 

I, British India, — British India and Ceylon, 
■vrith an area of 1,800,000 sq[, miles and a popula- 
tion of some 300,000,000 souls, is one of the most 
important and probably one of the most difficult 
mission fields of the Roman Catholic Church 
owing to the babel-tongued tribes (12^)), the many 
non-Christian religions (Hindu, Brahman, Bud- 
dhist, Muhammadan, pagan) and Christian denom- 
inations (40), and the prejudices of the highly 
developed caste system. 

In 1498 Yasco de Gama landed in Calicut, the 
capital of Malahar, accompanied by the Trinitarian 
J^edro de Covilham, who in 1500 became the proto- 
martyr of the missions in India. In the same 
year eight secular priests and eight Franciscans 
arrived with Pedro Alvarez Oahral, three of whom 
were put to death by the Muhammadans. Yet, in 
spite of persecution and death, the Franeiscans, 
and^ after 1503 the Dominicans, went forth to 
India as the pioneer missionaiies, to sow the seed 
of Christianity in Cochin (1503) and Goa (1510), 
and gradually extended their work to Bombay, 
Madras, Damao, Bengal, Agra, C^lon, Mailapur, 
etc., under Fathers Antonio do Lazal (1530), do 
Porto, and PadrSo. To establish the Church on a 
firm footing Pope Paul iii. erected the bishopric 
of Goa (1634) with Bishop John of Albuq^uerque as 
its first occupant ; the see was raised to an arch- 
bishopnchy Taul rv. (1557) with three suffragans 
Cranganore (1600; archbishopric 
1606), and Mailapur (1606). . Two Franciscans, 


James of Borhas and Vincent of Lagos, founded 
the college of St. Paul at Goa for the purpose of 
trainmg a native clergy. 

In 1641 the Jesuits entered the mission field of 
India and, at the request of John III. of Portugal, 
St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by Paul of 
Camerino and Francis Mansilbaes, set out to 
inaugurate a new period of missionary labours. 
From Goa he extended the faith to the Fishery 
Coast, Travancore (1644), Cochin, Qnilon, and 
Ceylon. His Jesuit successors took up and carried 
on his work : de Nohili among the Brahmans of 
Madura (1605-48), Tanjore, and Mysore (30-100,000 
converts), Criminalis on the Fishery Coast (90- 
130,000 converts) (1602), de Britto among the 
Maravas (1693), Acquaviva at the court of Akbar 
the Great ; Father (Sees penetrated from India into 
China, and Andrada crossed the Himalayas and 
went to Tibet. They were followed by other 
members of the Society such as da Costa, Martinez, 
Layuez, Bouchet, Martin, Calmette, Coeurdoux, 
and Constantine Bresebi (1700-40). Franciscans 
in Agra and Delhi, Capuchins in Madras (1642), 
Earnahites and Augustinians (Archbishop Menezes 
of Goa [1594-1610]) in Hyderabad and Bengal, 
Theatines and Oratorians (Father Vaz, apostle of 
Ceylon [flVll]) shared with them in this new 
harvest of souls in India, whilst, after 1656, the 
Carmelites worked for the return of the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar to Roman Catholic unity. 

With so many missionary labourers in the Indian 
mission field, hopes of a speedy conversion of India 
were entertained, and, no doubt, would have been 
realized to some extent, had Portugal remained 
faithful to the duties and sacred obligations that 
she had promised in connexion with the Padroado 
— ^the right of patronage — which the Holy See 
from Leo x. to Paul v. (1614-1616) had granted to 
her kings. When, however, the power and the 
influence of Portugal began to decline and the 
Dutch and the English took her field in the East, 
the supply of missionaries became limited, the 
missionaries themselves were put to death or 
expelled, the churches were destroyed, and the 
native Christians were cruelly persecuted. The 
Sultan Txppu Sahib of Mysore between 1782 and 
1799 put 100,000 Christians to death, forced 40,000 
into apostasy, and sold 30,000 as slaves to Muham- 
madan dealers. The dispute regarding concessions 
to^ Hindu usages or Malabar rites, commencing 
with de’ Kobili in 1606 and ending in 1744 with the 
bull of Benedict xiv., Omnium sollicitudi/num^ 
greatly divided the missionaries to the disadvan- 
tage of their work, which suffered a heavy blow 
by the suppression of the Society of Jesus in the 
Portuguese dominions in 1755, in the French pos- 
sessions in 1762, and throughout the world in 1773. 
There were at this time 160 Jesuits in Goa, 47 in 
Malabar, and 22 in Pondicherry. True, their 
places were partly fiUed by Capuchins, by the 
Missionaiy Seminary of Pans (1776), and by some 
native priests, who were ordained without a voca- 
tion or an adequate education. Thus the missions 
in India, which in 1700 numbered some 1,500,000 
or even 2,500,000 Roman Catholics, wSre only 
ruins and wreckage (600,000 or even less) in 1800. 
The archbishopric of Goa, with its three suffragans 
of Cranganore, Cochin, and Mailapur, numbered 
340,000 members with 400 priests, and outside the 
Goanese jurisdiction there were four missions— 
Agra, with 5000 converts under the care of 10 
Capuchins, Pondicherry, with 42,000 and 6 priests, 
the Carmelite missions of Malabar, with 88,000 
converts and 6 priests, and Ceylon, with 1 
missionary and 20 native priests for 60,000 
members. All this was due to the anti-Christian 
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KOMAN CATHOLIC EELIGIOUS OKDEES AND MISSIONAKY SOCIETIES, 
AND THEIE FIELDS OF WORK. 


Name. 

Abbreviation. 

Founded. 

Augustinians (Hermits) 

„ (Recollects) . 

E.S. Aug. 

1626 1 
1688 1 

Benedictines .... 

OS.B. 

1629 I 

Capuchins . , • * . 

O.P.M, Cap. 

1628 I 

Carmelites (Discalced) . . 

0. Oarm. 

1662 

Dominicans 

0. Pr. 

1210 

Franciscans 

O.F.M. 

1209 

Jesuits 

S.J. 

1634 

Lazarists • • • . • 

O.M. 

1626 

Marists ...... 

S.M. 

1816 

Missionary Seminaries— 

M.A. 

1866 

Lyons 

Milan ...••* 

S.M. 

1860 

Mill Hill ..... 

S,M,H. 

1868 

Paris 

M.E,P. 

1668 

Parma ..... 

S.P. 


Rome . . . . 

8.S. Apostl. Petri 

1^7 


et Pauli 


Scheutveld .... 

O.Lc.M. 1 

1866 

Steyl ...... 

S.V.D. 

1876 

Turin Ga Oonsolata) . 

M. OiJnsoL 

1901 

Yerona ..... 
Missionary Societies— 

F,88.0. 

1867 

1708 and 1842 

Oongregation of the Holy Ghost 

O.Sp.S. 



United in 184& 

Algerian Mias, or White Fathers 

P.B. 

1868 

Piopus 

Pallotinians .... 

O.Ss.00. 

1800 

P.SM, 

1886 

Ohlates of Mary Immac . 

O.M.I. 

1816 

Missionaries of ttie S. Heart , 

M.S.O. 

1854 

Salesians of Don Bosco . 

0. Sal 

1846 

Missionaries of Immac. Heart 

O.M.P. 

1849 

of Mary 

Company of Mary a Montforfe . 

S.M.M. 

1706 

priests of S. Heart of Jesus . 

S.^.Ov 

1877 


Prelature, V. *= Vicanate, P. as Prefecture, Mission). 


Y. Dar-es-Salam ; P. Katanga and North Transvaal ; 
M. Prisdale River ; Indians In U.S.A. 

). Oandia, Agra, Allahabad, Lahore; A.D. Simla; V. 
Arabia, Garoline-Marianne, Erythrea, Qallas, Somali, 
Goajira, Guam, Seychelles, Sophia; P. Araucania, 
Bettiah, Southern Borneo, Oaqueta, Upper SolimOes, 
Miso Oalanga, Belgian-Ubanghi, Bajputana, Sumatra ; 
M. Mardin, Syria, Trabizond, Kephalonia,'"etc. 

). Quilon, Verapoly, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Armenia ; 
M. Baghdad. 

I. Amoy, Oanelos y Ma«as, Curasao, Fo-Men, Central- 
Bast and Northern Tongklng ; P. Shikoku, Urubamba ; 

M. Mossul, Trinidad, E. Uuelle. 

Palestine ; V. Aleppo, S. and N. Shan-si, E. and N, 
Shantung, N. and Central Shen-si, S. Hu-nan, S.-W., 

N. -W., and E. Hu-peh, Egypt, Morocco, Zamora; 
P. Rhodes, Tripoli, Ucayali; PreL Santarem; M. 
Mozambique. 

). Calcutta, Bombay, Galle, Madura, Mangalore, Poona, 
Tricbinopoly, Trincomalee; V. Batavia, Kiang-nan, 
S.-E. Ohih-li, Central Madagascar, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica; P. Alaska, Kwango, 
Zambesi; M. Albania, Syra, Tmos, Armenia, Adana, 
Syria, Philippines, Australia, U.S.A., Mexico, Cuba, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentine, Brazil, 
Japan. 

X Ispahan; Y, Abyssinia, 8., E., and N. Kiang-si, S. 
Madagascar 0., S.-W., N., E., and Maritime Uhih-li, 
B. and W. Obe-Kiang ; M. Macedonia, Constantinople, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt. 

J. Fiji, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Central Oceania, 
Samoa, Solomon Islands. 


Liberia ; P. E. and W. Nigeria, Korhoga ; M. N^ro 
Missions U.S.A. 

). Erishni^ar, Hyderabad; Y. E. Burma, S. and N. 


M. Auckland, Congo, Philippines, Maori, Panjab. 

A.I). Tokio ; B. Nagasaki, Osaka, Hakodate, Pondicherry, 
Mysore, Oolmbabore, Kumbakonam, Malacca ; Y. Seoul, 
Tmku, N. and S. Manchuria, S., £., and W. Sze*ch‘uen, 
Tibet, Kientchang, S,, W., Upp^er, and Maritime Tong- 
king, E„ W., and N. Cochin Chma, Cambodia, Siam, 
MaScca, Laos, S. and N. Burma; P, Kwang-tung, 
Ewangm, KwdL-chow, Yun-nan. 

W, Ho-nan, 

8. Sben-si, Lower California. 

V. E., 0., and S.-W. Mongolia, N. Kansuh, Upper Congo; 
P. S. Rarmuh, Upper Kassai ; M. Kulja, Philippines. 

Y. S. Shantung, Togo ; P. Kaiser Wilhelmsland, 
Niigata ; M. Pnilippines, Mozambique, Dutch India, 
Negro Missions U.S.A,, and among Indians in 8. 
America. 

V. Kenia ; P. S. Kaffa. 

Y. SMan. 


V. Bagamoyo, Kilimanjaro, Zanzibar, N. Madagascar, 



jnaia, juunoa, uunene, jtteunioji, 

Guadeloupe, Martinique, Trinidad, Ubanghi-Caaarl, 
Landana. 

V. N. and S. Nyanza, Kivu, Unyamyemhe, Tanganyfe 
Upper Congo, Nyassft, Bangweolo, Sahara j P. Ghardaia; 
M, Sudan, Alters, Jerusajfem, Kabylia, 

V. Hawaii, Tahiti, Marquesas; P. Kaiser Wilhelmsland. 

Y. Oameroona ; M. Kimberley, Australia, Brazil. 

D. Jaffna; A.D. Colombo; Y. Athabasca, Basuto, 
Keewatan, Mackenzie, Natal, Oranje, S. Trawevaal, 
Kimberley r P. Lower Oimbeba^, Yukon, 

D, Port Yicfea ; Y. New Pomerania, British New Guinea, 
GBbert Islands. Marshall Islands; P. Dutch New 
Guinea ; M, Philippines, Brazil. 

Y. Mendez-Qualac{u%» N. Patagonia ; P. S. Patagonia. 

Y. FamandO Po ; r. Cmooo, 

Y. Wanosde 9. Mardn, SMre ; M. Haytl 

Y. Stanley Follsrj M. Belglaai Congo. 


Salvatorians(S.D.S.1881), P. Assam; Premonstratensiana (0. Praem IBO), P. W-UneUe; Silvestnnes (O. Silv 1231), D. 

Trappist Missionaries (R.M M 1909), Natal ; Trinitarians (O Ss.Tr. 1198), P. Bena^r : Redempfcoriste (C.Ss. Eed^p^l782), 
Y Surinam (Dutch Guiana), Matadi; Passionists (O.P. 17S6X Bulgaria; AssUmptionlsta (A A 1846), Missions in the Orient; 
Salealans Of Annecy, D, Nagpur ; Ohlates of St, Francis of Sales, Great Namaqualand, Orange River. 
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recognizing the inadequacy and the unwillingness 
of rortiigal, began to provide for the neglected 
field of India. ^ Hitherto only missionaries of 
Portuguese origin had been admitted, and this 
by way of Lisbon and G-oa. Fox years Portu- 
gal left the bishoprics vacant and in 1827 with- 
drew all material subvention. The misery was 
too evident, and Gregory XVi. took matters into 
his own hands without consulting the interests 
of Portugal. India was opened to all Roman 
Catholic missionaries irrespective of nationality 
or religious orders. In 1837 the French Jesuits 
entered Madura, and they were followed by the 
Germans (Bombay and Poona 1854, 1857), the 
Belgians (Calcutta 1859, Galle 1895), and the 
Italians (Mangalore 1878). The Missionaries of 
Paris took up their work in Malacca (1840) and 
Buma (1857), those of Milan in Krishnagar (1855), 
Hyderabad (1863), and E. Burma (1866), the Oblates 
in Jaffna (1847) and Colombo (1883), etc. In 1832 
the Propaganda asked Portugal either to fill the 
vacant sees or to renounce the Padroado. As no 
answer arrived for two years, Gregory xvi. began 
to institute vicars-apostolic in Bengal and Madras 
(1834), in Ceylon and Pondicherry (1836), etc. 
But new trials and difficulties commenced. The 
Portuguese Government protested against sending 
missionaries into India and against the establish- 
ment of new vicariates without the consent and 
the co-operation of the kings of Portugal, and the 
patriarch of Goa placed himself at the head of a 
schism in India — the Goanese schism — which was 
maintained under the patriarchs of Goa, Joseph 
de Silva y Torres and Joseph de Matta. Pius IX. 
tried in 1857 to come to a settlement, but this was 
accomplished only by Leo XIII. on 23rd June 1886. 
A million and a half of native Christians were 
again under the allegiance of the Holy See when 
on 1st Sept. 1886 Leo xiil. established the hierarchy 
in Indians archbishoprics: Goa, Verapoly, Col- 
ombo, Pondicherry, Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and 
Bombay, to which Simla was added in 1910, the 
patriarch of Goa holding the dignity of primate, 
and twenty-five dioceses, etc. For the furthering 
of the mission work Leo xm. also established a 
papal delegation for India in 1884, which since then 
has been administered by the titular archbishops 
A^iara (1884-87), Ajuti (1887^92), and Zaleski. 

The fimfc thirty years of the Indian missions 
after the reorganization under Gregory XVI. was a 
period of reconstruction in gathering together and 
strengthening in the faith tne remnants of the old 
Roman OathoUc congregations. With the decline 
of the Goanese schism and establishment of the hier- 
archy a steady flow of conversions began, and since 
then remarkable progress has been made, more con- 
spicuously among the Tamil races in S. India and 
Ceylon, less so in the Aryan lands of the north. In 
1887 the numbers of Roman Catholics in India were : 


{n6ia 860,881 1 

Ceylon 207,602 j- 1,224,427 

Three vicariates of Buma . 27,864 J 

According to the Census of 12U (induding Bonpa) : 
X&bive Roman Oatholioa of the LaMn Bite . 1,894,000 

Native Roman Catholics of the Syrian Rite 418,142 
Buwjian and European Eoman Oathollcs . 97,144 


' , , , Total . . 1,004,286 

Oeylcm (narive Roman Catholics) , . 822,108 

Total for India and Ceylon . 2,226,449 

tJS survey of t?he Roman Catholic missions 

^wh India, we subjoin the general statistaea token from t 
(1918) : the hieran^y oonriata of 9 airc 
^ ^ooes^, 8 vicariates, and 4 prefectures, wi 
legforeigna^ mo native priests, 688 ‘brothers, 8692 siste 
2770 ?«teohi^ 4^0 native teachers, 2,216,682 OaUiolics, li 
principal and 7208 secondary stations, 6891 churches, 27 tht 
logi^aemlna^ w^n2l students of theology, 2848 elemei 
163,000 pupils, 619 higher schools with 32,6 
boys and 15,278 girls, 290 orphanages with 14,706 orphans, 
hospitola, 176 dispensaries, 18 printuig presses, etc. 


2. China.— The revival of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary activity in China after the close of the 
mediseval period dates from the time when the 
Jesuit Father Ricci was allowed to settle there 
(1683). Science was to pave the way for religion 
and missionary work. In 1600 Ricci went to Pe- 
king and with the help of Ms J esuit brethren started 
missions at Canton, Nanking, and Kian-si, receiv- 
ing converts from the highest to the lowest classes 
of the population, till his death in 1610. The per- 
secution which broke out in 1617 was brought to a 
speedy end the invasion of the Manchu Tatars. 
In 1628 the Jesuit Adam Schall arrived in Peking, 
gained great influence by his learning, and turned 
it to the advantage of religion. In the meantime 
the Dominicans, who in 16& had established them- 
selves on the island of Formosa, had also opened 
missions in Fu-klen. One of these Dominican mis- 
sionaries, the native priest Gregory Lopez, or A-Lo, 
known as the Chinese Bishop, the first and the 
only Chinaman who has been raised to the epi- 
scopate, rendered the greatest services to tbe 
Roman Catholic Church in Ms native land (1654). 

At the request of Bishop Pallu, Clement x. 
divided China, which had hitherto been under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Macao, into two vicari- 
ates and entrusted the northern part to Gregory 
Lopez, consecrated bishop at Canton in 1685. 

About this time the emperor K’ang-hi, a pupil 
of Father Schall, repealed all the edicts against 
the Christians, and the missionaries who had been 
imprisoned were released and resumed their work. 
Like Fathers Ricci and Schall, Father Verbiest, 
another learned Jesuit, who arrived in China in 
1660, became the favourite of the Mandarins, and 
K'ang-hi appointed him president of the faculty^ of 
mathematics and gave the missionaries permission 
to preach the gospel throughout China. 

Through the influence of v erbiest and his learned 
successors Christianity made great progress within 
a century, and when he died the Roman Catholic 
Church was in a flourishing condition, honoured at 
Court, professed by the highest mandarins, and 
numbering about 300,000 members. Since, how- 
ever, the Roman Catholic religion was not officially 
recognized, and the natives were forbidden by law 
to embrace the faith, the local mandarins put 
many obstacles in the way and caused many a 
local persecution, till Father Gerbillon, in 1692, 
obtained, an edict from the emperor giving full 
liberty to all his subjects to embrace and practise 
the Roman Catholic religion. 

But, whilst the Church was enjoying peace from 
without, she was sadly disturbed from within by 
a controversy about the Chinese rites, t.e. the 
lawfulness of taking part in the Chinese ceremonies 
in honour of Confucius and of using the word Tuti 
(' heaven 0 to express the idea of God, and whether 
the prostrations and sacrifices in honour of Con- 
fucius and of the ancestors were merely civil cere- 
monies or connected with idolatry and superstition. 
Instead of preaching the gospel, converting the 
infidels, and applying their abilities to other 
clamant duties, missionaries of the first class 
wasted their talents, time, and work in useless and 
fruitless discussions, for Jesuits and Dominicans 
were divided in their opinions. Father Ricci, as 
well as the Chinese bishop, Gregory Lopez, and 
most of the Jesuit missionaries, considered the 
Chinese rites as merely civil ceremonies, while 
the Dominicans strongly objected to this view. 
In 1693, however, the controversy became acute 
^ the action of Bishop Maigrot, vicar-apostolic of 
Fu-kien, who condemned the rites and threatened 
with interdict all the missionaries who refused to 
conform to his command. To settle the dispute, 
a ijapal legate was sent to China in 1705, who, 
owing to lack of tact, only offended the emperor. 
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In 1706 K*ang-hi made all the priests in China 
promise that they would teach nothing contrary 
to the received usages in China, and in the follow- 
ing year issued an edict threatening death to all 
who should preach against the rites. Alarmed lest 
the Government should be provoked to harsher 
measures, the Jesuits appealed to Kome, asking 
for instructions. A new papal legate arrived in 
China in 1721 with letters to K’ang-hi, assuring 
him that the Holy See would ask nothing more 
than that the Christians should be allowed to pay 
their respects to the dead in a manner not pre- 
judicial to their religion. In spite of this decision 
the controversy continued till 1742, when Benedict 
XIV. condemned the rites and forbade the Christ- 
ians to take part in them. After peace was re- 
stored, Jesuits and Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Augustinians, priests of the Society for Foreign 
Missions of Paris and Lazarists worked hand in 
hand for the evangelization of China. Some shed 
their blood, whUe others, such as Gerbillon, 
Bouvet, and Parenin, became the scientific advisers 
to the Court or wrote learned books and treatises 
or published works of piety for their converts. 
The emperor K*ang-hi, during his long reign of 
sixty years, treated the Christians with justice, 
revoked_ all the edicts against them, raised them 
to the highest offices in the empire, and made the 
ministers of the Christian religion his companions, 
friends, and advisers. He died in 1721 without 
embracing Christianity, although he desired to he 
baptized in his last illness. 

After the death of K*ang-hi, a reaction took 
place. His son and successor, Yung-chin (1722- 
35), drove the missionaries from the Court, and 
ordered them to leave the country, with the excep- 
tion of Father Parenin and three of his colleagues. 
A general edict of persecution was issued in 1724, 
the missionaries were seized and banished, and 300 
churches were destroyed or turned into pagan 
temples, whOe 37 Manchu princes who had become 
Christians, with 300 of their servants, were sent 
into exile (1724). The accession of K7ien-lung 
(1735) to the throne of China mitigated for a time 
the severity of the anti-Christian laws, but in 1745 
a new persecution broke out in Fu-kien, where, in 
the following year, Bishop Sanz and four Domini- 
cans were tortured and beheaded, and soon the 
flame spread to other provinces. All the hatred 
was turned against the priests, who were obliged 
to seek refuge in flight. 

Scarcely had the Church recovered from her 
trials when a new misfortune overtook her. The 
Jesuits, who from 1583 to 1773 had worked in 
China as elsewhere, were suppressed. At the re- 
quest of the Propaganda, the Lazarists took charge 
of the Jesuit missions in Ohinar-Le. four large 
churches in Peking and the missions in 13 out of 
18 provinces — in 1783. For many years, however, 
the Lazarists were unable to send a sufficient 
number of missionaries to continue the work of 
the Jesuits ; seven missionaries seem to be all that 
were sent from 1773 to 1793. Finally the French 
Eevolution out ofi' the supply of missionaries from 
France, and for over thirty years the Lazarists 
were unable to send a single priest to China, The 
Boman Catholic Church in China, which in the 
reign of the emperor Kfang-hi is said to have 
numbered 800,000 members, was reduced at the 
beginning of the 19th cent, to 22(1000, divided 
among the Lazarists at Peking and Nanking, the 
Franciscans in Shan-si, the Dominioansin Fu-kien, 
the Missionaries of Paris in Sze-cKuen, and the 
Poi^tuguese secular priests at Macao and Canton. 

Yet, in spite of bloodshed and persecution, of 
cruel edicts issued by the emperors, and the anti- 
Christian hatred of provincial and local mandarins, 
and notwithstanding anti-fordgn policy fostered 


by the literati and carried into effect ^ members 
of secret societies, the Taiping and Boxers, the 
Boman Catholic (IJhurch has made good progress 
during the course of the 19th and specially since 
the beginning of the 20th century. The Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, the Jesmts and Augustinians, 
the Lazarists and the Missionaries of Paris who 
had been in the Chinese missions for the last two 
centuries, have strengthened their ranks and ex- 
tended their work, while new missiona^ societies 
founded in the 19th cent., such as the &heutveld 
and the Steyl missionaries, and the missionary 
seminaries of Milan, Borne, and Parma, have opened 
up new fields, and all the European missionaries 
engaged in China have strengthened their ranks 
with a large number of native priests. 

True, the opening of the 19th cent, did not 
promise a bright future, for Kia-k’ing (1795-1820) 
proved to be one of the peatest persecutors, having 
revived the old anti-Christian laws. Bishop Du- 
fi esse was beheaded in 1826, Father Ciet in 1820, and 
Father Perboyre in 1840. But China was shaken to 
her very foundations when in 1842 Britain declared 
war on her and compelled her to open certain 
ports, while France demanded religious liberty for 
the Boman Catholic missionaries in 1844. The 
Chinese Government acceded, and in 1844-46 two 
edicts were issued by which Christianity received 
legal recognition in the empire, and in 1846 a third 
ordered the restoration to Homan Catholics of all 
the churches which they had lost since the reign 
of the emperor K'ang-hi. The eighty missionaries 
who at this period were at work in China were 
strengthened in 1841 by the arrival of the first 
missionaries of the Society of Jesus, who were once 
more entrusted with one of their former fields of 
labour, the vicariate of Kiang-nan, 

Though religious liberty was granted by the 
edicts of 1844, 1845, and 1846, they remained a 
dead letter in many of the provinces in the interior. 
In 1851 the emperor Hien-f5ng revoked them, and 
renewed those against the Christians. The murder 
of Father Chapdeiaine (1856) brought matters to 
a crisis. France joined Britain in a war against 
China, and the result was the Treaty of Tientsin 
(1868) and the Convention of Peking (1860) ; the 
churches were restored as well as the religious and 
charitable institutions, the missionaries obtained 
free passports throughout the empire, the faithful 
were guaranteed unrestricted exercise of their 
religion, and all the edicts against the Christians 
were abrogated. Yet the Christians were not safe- 
guarded fiom local persecutions, which broke out 
in Kiang-si, Kwang-tung, Sze-ohuan, Hu-nan, and 
finally in Tientsin in 1870. After the accession of 
K.wang-su in 1876 the Boman Catholic Church 
enjoyed a long period of peace, and, though the 
empress Tsz’e Hsi was not favourable to (3nristi- 
auity, yet she did nothing against its progress and 
devmopment. In 1895 and 1899 the French minister 
in Peking obtained new concessions for the Clirist- 
ians, among them the privilege that the Boman 
Catholic missionaries were put on an equality with 
the Chinese local authorities— a privilege which 
was cancelled a few years later. 

The political plunders of Europe in China, by 
taking Kiaochow (Germany, 1897), Talienwau 
(Bussia, 1898), Wei-hai-wei (Britain, 1898), and 
Kwang-chon-wan (France, 1898), resulted in the 
Boxer riots, which brought sad days for the missions. 
Bishops, priests, and sisters lost their lives; 
churches, schools, and hospitals were levelled to 
the ground ; and native Christians were slaughtered. 
Peace was restored only when a strong international 
army entered Peking on 14th Aug. 1900 and ten 
formgn Powers dictated their terms in the Chinese 
Capital on 7th Sept. 1901. A movement towards 
the Boman Catholic Church then began, a great 
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number of Chinese entering the list of the cate- 
chumens, and it has steadily advanced since the 
Boxer rising- The overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in China and the proclamation of a Chinese 
republic have not interfered with missionary work. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, the first president of the new re- 
public, promised absolute religious liberty, man- 
darins and governors eulogized the tact^ of the 
Boraan Catholic missionaries, and Christian and 
non-Christian sects look up with admiration to the 
spiritual power of the Church whose missionaries 
axe living examples of the poverty, zeal, and hero- 
ism of apostolic times. 

During the flourishing period of the Roman 
Catholic Church in China, from 1583 to 1773, the 
hierarchy was not developed, though the Propa- 
ganda had resolved in 1651 to appoint a patriarch, 
two or three archbishops, and twelve bishops, In 
1677 Gregory xiil. created the diocese of Macao for 
China and Japan, which was divided into two, viz. 
Macao and Funay (Japan) in 1587. In 1659 Alex- 
ander VIL erected within the diocese of Macao two 
vicariates for China, and to satisfy Portugal 
Alexander viii. created the dioceses of Peking and 
Nanking under the jurisdiction of Goa, to which 
were added three vicariates, viz. Shan-si, Fu-kien, 
and Sze-ch'uan. In 1800 there were in China five 
missionary districts divided between the Franciscans 
(Shan-si), the Dominicans (Fu-kien), the Missionary 
Society of Paris (Sze-chuan), the Lazarlsts (Peking, 
Nanking, Hu-nan, Hu-peh, Kiang-si), and the 
secular priests (Macao) with 200,000 members. 
Fifty years later the number had increased to 18 
districts with 330,000 members, in 1890 to 40 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions with 601,000 members ; 
in 1905 we find 43 vicariates with 931,000 mem- 
bers, and in 1911-12, 48 vicariates and prefectures 
with 1,346,376 members (1913=1,431,000; 1914= 
1,606,107) and 496,912 catechumens. 

Acoording to tlie Atla^ HiararohicnSj we find, for China and 
her dependencies, Mongolia and Manchuria, the following 
statistics : 49 missionary dioceses or vicariates and prefectures, 
1866 European and 721 native priests, 247 European and 86 
native brothers, 748 European and 1429 native sisters, 4327 
male and 2752 female catechists, 7191 native teachers, 1,406,669 
native Christians and 618,002 catechumens, 1442 principal and 
18,806 secondary stations, 9214 churches and chapels, 64 theo- 
lopcal seminaries with 1638 students, 6974 elementary schools 
with 129,320 (?) pupUs, 167 higher schools with 4439 (?) boys and 
906 (?) girls, 392 orphanages with 29,198 inmates, 97 hospitals, 
4!i7 dispensaries, and 21 printing presses. 

3 * ludo-Chma. — Xudo-Ohiua, the bridge between 
Inm aud China, the most easterly of the three 

f eumsulaa of S. Asia, is politically divided into 
fpper and Lower Burma (British), the Malay Pen- 
insula (British aud Siamese), Siam (independent), 
French Indo-Ohina, which consists of Cochm China, 
Annam and Tongking, Cambodia and Laos, cover- 
ing a total area of some 736,000 sq. miles with a 
population of 35,000,000 ox 40,000,000 souls. As 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula are— ecclesiasti- 
cally— included in British India, we have to deal 
here only with French Indo-China, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Siam. 

The area of French Indo-China has been estimated 
at 262,000 or 309,000 sq. miles with a population of 
10,000,000 or 21,000,(K)0 inhabitants. The first 
attempts to preach the gospel in French Lado- 
China^ Were made in the 16th cent, by a French 
Franciscan, Bonfer (1554), and two Portuguese 
Dominicans, Gaspard of the Cross, who penetrated 
into Cambodia, and Sebastian de Cantu; both 
were put to death in Siam in 1569. These were 
followed by Lopez Cordoso, Sylvester Azevedo, and 
John Madeira, who preached in Siam and Cam- 
bodia, while Louis Fonseca and Diego Advarte 
(martyred in 160()) went to Cochin China in 1696. 
These early missionaries, however, had little suc- 
cess. When the Jesuits engaged in the missions 
of Japan we?o expelled in 1614, they made their 


way to Indo-China; such were Francis Buzoni, 
Diego Carvalho, and Francis del Pina, who in 1615 
entered Cochin-China and Cambodia in 1617, and 
they were followed by Alexander of Bhodes, the 
pioneer missionary of Indo-China, in 1624. From 
Cochin-China Father Julian Baldinoti extended the 
work to Tongking in 1626. In a short period of 
time the Church made such rapid progress that, in 
spite of repeated persecutions, the number of Christ- 
ians amounted to 108,000 in 1641, while Father 
Tissanier on his arrival in 1658 found 300,000 con- 
verts under the charge of only 6 Jesuit priests and 
30 lay catechists. To plead the cause of the Church 
in Indo-China and the insufficient number of work- 
ers, Father Bhodes returned to Europe to appeal 
for help. In the meantime persecutions raged 
against the native Christians in 1644, 1645, and 
1647 ; but, on the other hand, a new missionary 
society was founded in Paris (Les Missions Etran- 
gbres), whose members were to become the instru- 
ments for a rich harvest in the East. Among the 
first missionaries of the Society of Paris we find 
Fathers Chevreuil, Haingues, Brindeau, Mahot, 
and Vachet. To strengthen the work Pope 
Alexander vn. appointed m 1659 two members — 
the actual founders of Les Missions Etrangbres — 
viz. Francis Pallu and Pierre de la Motte Lambert, 
as vicars-apostolic of Tongking and Cochin China. 
Under their administration parishes were estab- 
lished, schools and seminaries were opened for the 
training of a native clergy, and dela Motte founded 
a congregation of native sisters called * Les Aman- 
tes de la Croix.' A persecution which broke out 
in 1664, during which the Jesuits were temporarily 
expelled till 1669, greatly reduced the number of 
native Christians, partly by martyrdom, partly by 
apostasy, so that on the arrival of the Missionaries 
of Paris there were only 100,000 Christians left, 
but this number was increased to 200,000 in 1681. 
To strengthen the position of the missionaries 
Pallu in 1672 urged Colbert, the French minister, 
to establish commercial relations between France 
and Indo-China, and persuaded Louis xiv. to use 
his influence on King Le-M-tong to allow the free- 
dom of Christian worship. In 1678 the vicariate of 
Tongking was divided into Eastern and Western 
Tongking; the former, since then divided into 
Northern and Central, was entrusted to Spanish 
Dominicans, and the latter to the ‘ Missions Etran- 
g^res ’ of Paris. 

The r^idly growing religious influence exer- 
cised by both bishops and priests led to renewed 
persecutions, which have scarcely been interrupted 
till our own day. Yet in 1737 we find there 250,000 
Christians, Le, 120,000 under the care of the Jesuits, 
80,000 under the Missionaries of Paris, 30,000 under 
the Augustinians, who in 1676 had entered the 
field, and 20,000 under the Dominicans. This 
number was not only maintained but increased in 
spite of civil wars and uninterrupted persecutions 
during the 18th cent., and notwithstanding the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus and the con- 
sequent decrease of European missionaries. In 1800 
we find the following table of statistics : 

CJochln China : 1 vicar-^ostolic, 5 missionary and X5 native 
priests, 60,000 native Ohwstians (Missionaries of Paris), 

Tongking- W. : 1 viear-apostolio, 6 missionary and 68 native 
priests, 120,000 naMve Christians (M^sionaries of Paris). 

Tongking- E : 1 vicar-apostolic, 4 missionary and 41 native 
priests, 140,000 native Christians (Dominic ans). 

8 bishops, 16 missionary and 119 native priests, 310,000 
Christians. 

In the meantime a political movement had taken 
place in Indo-China which at first seemed very 
favourable to the spread of Christianity, but which 
in reality became the cause of serious hindrances, 
obstacles, and persecutions. During the civil war 
which commenced in 1777, N^yen-anh, the ruler 
of Cocliiu China, implored thehelp of the European 
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Powers against the rebellious Tai-Shans. Britain, 
Holland, and Portugal willingly offered their help, 
but Pierre- Joseph Pigneaux de B^haine, since 1771 
vicar-apostolic of Cochin China, offered to enlist the 
help of Prance, and Nguyen-anh accepted the pro- 
posal. Accompanied by Prince Canh, the king’s 
son, Pigneaux set out for Prance, and, as plenipot- 
entiary of the Annaniese king, signed a convention 
on 28th Nov. 1787, according to which Prance was 
to assist Nguyen-anh to recover his throne. But 
to his dism^ the bishop, on his return to the East, 
found that Prance had abandoned the project, and, 
therefore, he persuaded 20 officers and 500 men of 
Pondicherry to come to the rescue of the king, 
who defeated his enemies and in 1802 proclaimed 
himself as emperor of Indo-China and Annam 
imder the name of Gialong. 

Owing to this success Gialong was favourable to 
Christianity, which made splendid progress through- 
out the Annamese empire. This period of peace 
(1802-20),^ however, was on^ a preparation for 
future trials. In 1819 the Christian community 
included 4 bishops, 25 European and 180 native 
priests, 1000 catechists, and 1500 sisters. Gialong 
was succeeded by his son, Minh-mang (1821-41), 
a cruel and profligate tyrant and a hitter enemy 
of Christianity and foreigners. He dismissed his 
father’s trusted friends, summoned all the mis- 
sionaries to appear at court, and resolved to obliter- 
ate the very name of Christianity within his realm. 
Though his object was defeated for a time, he 
issued a new edict in Jan. 1833, ordering all Christ- 
ians to renounce their faith, to trample the cruci- 
fix under foot, to raze all churches and religious 
houses to the ground, and to punish all the mis- 
sionaries with the utmost rigour. Hundreds of 
Christians, 20 native and 9 European priests, and 
4 bishops fell as victims to this tyrant — Pathers 
Gagalin (1833), Marchand (1835), Cornay (1837), de 
la Motfce (1840), Mgr. Borie (1838), and Mgr. Del- 
gado (1838), 84 years old. The persecution abated 
under Minh-mang’s successor, Thieu-tri (1841-47), 
who did not jpossess the energy of his predecessor, 
and was afraid of Britain’s successes in China and 
of a threatened interference of Prance. Instead of 
being annihilated, the Church’s missionaries and 
converts increased year after year in spite of all the 
edicts and tortures of Minh-mang. In 1840 we 
find ; 

Cochin China : 1 vicar-apostolic, 1 coadjutor, 10 missionary 
and 27 native priests, 80,000 Roman OathoUcs. 

Tongking W. ; 1 vjcar-apostolic, 8 missionary and 76 native 
pnests, 180,000 Roman Catholics. 

Tongking E. ; 1 vicar-apostolic, 1 coadjutor, 6 nolssionary and 
il native pri ests, 160,000 Roman Oatho lios. 

3 bishops, 2 coadjutors, 24 missionary and 144 native priests, 
420,000 Roman Oatholios. 

To facilitate the work of the missions m the 
Annamese empire, Gregory xvx. in 1844 divided 
Cochin China into two vic^iriartes, Eastern and 
Western, and W* Tongking into Western and 
Southern in 1848, while m 1850 Cambodia and N. 
Cochin China were also raised to vicariates. 

Though King Thieu-tri did not shed the blood of 
the priests, yet they did not escape imprisonment; 
such were lathers Gali, Bemeux, Oharrier, Miohe, 
and Duclos, who were set free by Captain Lev5que 
of the ESroine in 1843. This and Similar interfer- 
ences by the French in 1847 and 1866 provoked the 
resentment of King Tu-duc (1847-83), whose reign 
of 36 years is one uninterrupted period of persecu- 
tion of the bishops, priests, and Christians, In 
1848 he issued an edict setting a price on the heads 
of the missionaries, and in 1861 he ordered the 
European priests to be cast into the sea and the 
native priests to he cut in two ; Fathers SchSffler 
(1851), Bonnard, and Minli (1852) were martyred. 
In 1855 a universal proscription of Christians fol- 
lowed, and in 1857 Bishop rellerin, vicar-apostolic 


of N. Cochin China, appealed to Napoleon iii. to 
intervene. In August 1868 France and Spain, 
mused by the slaughter of their countrymen, took 
joint action, and seized Touran (1858) and Saigon 
(1859). The persecution meanwhile raged with 
unabated vigour. Bishops Diaz, Hermosilla, Gar- 
cia, Cuenot, etc. — altogether 5 bishops, 28 Domini- 
cans, 3 Missionaries of Paris, 116 native priests, 
over 100 native sisters, and 5000 Christians— were 
put to death, 100 towns, all centres of Christian 
communities, were razed to the ground, 40,000 
Christians died of ill-treatment, and all the posses- 
sions of the remainder were confiscated. Peace 
was restored in 1862, when Annam ceded to 
France the southern provinces of Cochin China 
and guaranteed freedom of religious worship. 
That peace, however, did not last long ; it was 
broken by the interference of the French free- 
booters Dupuis, Dupr4-Garnier, and Philastre, and 
Mgr. Puginier, vicar-apostolic of W. Tongking, 
became involved to the detriment of the missions. 
A new treaty was signed between France and 
Annam on 15th March 1874, which again guar- 
anteed religious freedom and the safety of the 
missionaries, and from 1874 to 1882 the Christians 
enjoyed a period of relative peace, till the An- 
namese mandarins disregarded the treaty and 
compelled France to interfere. Hue was captured 
on 26th Aug. 1883, the Annamese were defeated, 
and on the same day the new treaty was signed, 
and on its ratification, 23rd Feh. 1886, Annam be- 
came a French protectorate* Yet, before this was 
accomplished, the Christians, who were considered 
as friends of France and enemies of Annam, had 
to sufier severely. At the close of the year 1886 
Tongking, Cochin China, and Laos had to mourn 
the loss of 20 European and 30 native priests, and 

60.000 Christians ; E. Cochin-China alone lost 8 
European and 7 native priests, 60 catechists, 270 
sisters, 24,000 Christians, 17 orphanages, 10 con- 
vents, and 225 chapels, etc. Yet the blood of the 
martyrs has been here as elsewhere the seed of 
Christianity, and surely during the 28 years of 
peace the Homan Catholic Church has made mar- 
veUous progress in Indo-China, and has never been 
in so flourishing a condition as she is to-day. Of 
this the statistics given below are ample proof. 

Siam . — The first Roman Catholic missionary 
who entered Siam was the French Franciscan, 
Bonfer, who preached the gospel there from 1560 
to 1564, but without result. lie was succeeded by 
two Dominicans, Jerome of the Cross and Sebas- 
tian de Cantu, who converted some 1500 Siamese 
from 1664 to 1669, when they were put to death. 
The Dominicans were replaced by Jesuits in 1606 
and 1624, and in conseq^uence of a persecution the 
field was abandoned till 1662, when Alexander vil. 
made it a vicariate and in 1669 entrusted it to the 
Missionary Society of Paris with Mgr, Laneau as 
its first bishop. The Siamese king, Phra Narai, 
in 1687 signed the treaty of Louvo with Louis Xiv. 
of France, by which the Eomsn OathoHe mission- 
aries obtained permission to preach the gospel 
throughout Siam. This was done tiU 1727, when 
a serious persecution broke out which lasted with- 
out interruption for the rest of the century. After 
the Burmese inroads and wars wm'e over, the 

12.000 Siamese Christians were reduced to 1000 
with Bishop Florept and 7 native priests in charge. 
In 1826 and 1830 fresh European missionaries 
arrived, among them Fathers Bouchot, Barbe, 
Pallegoix, and Oourvezy. In 1834 Gourvezy was 
appointed bish^, and under his administration 
Siam had 6590 I&man Catholics with 11 European 
and 7 native priests. Bha successor, Bishop Palle- 
goix (1840-62), the beat Siamese scholar and the 
most successful missionary among the Laos, induced 
Napoleon ill* to renew the French alliance witfi 
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King Mottgkut of Siam (1866). Thanks to the 
broadmindedness of Mongkut (1851-68) and Chxila- 
longkorn (1868-1910), the Roman Catholic missions 
in Siam enjoyed peace under Pallegoix’s successors, 
Bishops Dupont (1862-72) and Vey (1875-1909). 
In 1876 fchere were in Siam 11,000 Boman Catholics, 
17 European and 7 native priests, with 30 churches ; 
in 1913 we find 24,000 Roman Catholics, 45 Euro- 
pean and 21 native priests, 35 European and 87 
native sisters, 23 principal and 33 secondary- 
stations, 56 churches, 76 elementary schools with 
3740 pupils, and 4 high schools witii 858 students 
under Bishop M. J. Perxos. 

The missions in Laos, which were commenced 
in 1876 and formally opened in 1883, were sepa- 
rated from Siam as a vicariate in 1899. In 1913 
we find there 32 European and 4 native priests, 
8 European and 14 native sisters, 12,600 Boman 
Catholics with 23 principal and 56 secondary 
stations, and 64 churches and chapels with 53 ele- 
mentary schools. 

^4, Japan.— The existence of the island empire of 
Nippon, or Ji-pen, ' the Land of the Rising Sun,’ 
was first revealed to the Western world by the 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo (1295-98), under 
the name of Cimpangu, but was not visited by 
Europeans until three centuries later. Eamous 
among these was the Portuguese Mendez Pinto, 
who, on 23rd Sept. 1543, landed on Tanegashima 
and became instrumental in the conversion of three 
shipwrecked Japanese, Anjiro and his servants. 
In 1549 St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by the 
Jesuit Cosmo de Torres and by Brother Fernandez, 


Before his departure to China in 1561, St. Francis 
had obtained new helpers from Goa, such as 
Fathers Balthasar Gago, Caspar Berse, Edward 
da Silva, and Peter de Alcavera, who were later 
on joined by Gaspar Coelho, Vilela, Louis Froes, 
Melchior, and Antonio Diaz. For forty years the 
Jesuits remained in sole charge of the missions in 
Japan, and their work progressed under the pro- 
tection of Nobunaga, then actual ruler of Japan 
(1573-82). Torres is said to have baptized 30,000 
converts and built 60 churches from 1549 to 1670. 
Thirty years after the death of St. Francis, we 
learn from Coelho’s annual report for 1582 that at 
that time * the number of all Christians in Japan 
amounts to 150,000 with churches great and small 
200 in number.* Down to the year 1563 there had 
never been more than 9, down to 1577 only 18, and 
to 1682, 72 members of the Society engaged in the 
Japanese mission-field. In 1582 a Japanese em- 
bassy, consisting of four Japanese princes and a 
Japanese Jesuit, went to Rome and were received 
in audience by Gregory Xni. In the meantime 
Nobunaga had died that same year, and Ms 
successor, Hideyoshi Taikosama, became a fierce 
persecutor of the Christians, ordering the destruc- 
tion of all the churches and the immediate ex- 
pulsion of aU the Roman Catholic priests (1587), 
The return of the Japanese embassy from Rome in 
1590 and the 'arrival of Father Valignani "with new 
European J esuits effected a change, however, and 
the Japanese Christians began to breathe more 
freely. In 1593 the Japanese missions numbered 
66 European Jesuit priests, 11 European scholastics, 
87 Japanese Jesuit brothers, 6 Japanese and 3 
Portuguese novices with 23 tesidences, and about 
300,000 or even 600,000 members, Pius v, had 
appointed the Jesuit Antonio Oviedo bishop of 
Japan with Melchior Carnero as his coadjutor, but 
the latter died at Macao, and his successor, 
Sebastian Morales, who was appointed by Sixtus 
7., came only as far as Mozambiq^ue. Bishop 


set out for Japan and landed at Kagoshima, 
whence he extended his work to BCirado, Hakata, 
Yamaguchi, Meako, and Bungo, forming every- 
where nuclei of promising Christian centres. 
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Pedro Martinez, also a Jesuit, appointed in 1591 
and consecrated at Goa in 1595, arrived in Japan 
in the following year. In 1593 four Spanish 
Franciscans — Peter Baptist of San Estevan, Bar- 
tholomew Buiz, Francis de Barilla, and Gonsalvua 
—arrived in Japan and started work at Meako, 
Nagasaki, and Osaka, thus trespassing upon the 
rivilege granted by Gregory Xlll» in 1585 to the 
esuits* The progress of Christianity roused the 
Bonzes, who accused the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries of being only political agents of Spain and 
Portugal, and Hideyoshi gave the signal for a 
cruel persecution, during which 6 Franciscans, 
15 Japanese Tertiaries, 3 Japanese Jesuits, and 
2 servants, known as the ‘26 martyrs of Nagasaki,^ 
were put to death on 5th Feb. 1597. Instead of 
destroying Christianity, however, the persecution 
only helped to make it known. Hideyoshi died in 
1598, and his successor, J eyasu Daifusama (1605-15), 
left the Church in peace, which was then governed 
by the Jesuit Bishop Luiz Serqueyra. In 1602 the 
Jesuits were reinforced by Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Augustinians, and by the year 1613 we find in 
Japan 130 Jesuits and some 30 priests belonging to 
the other missionary societies. The actual number 
of native Christians, however, is doubtful. Be- 
tween 1549 and 1598, 600,000, between 1598 and 
1614, 162,000, and between 1614 and 1630, 25,000 
adults were baptized, and we are told that the 
actual number of native Christians in 1614 
amounted to 1,800,000. But the peace and pro- 
sperity were the prelude to one of the moat temble 
persecutions begun by Jeyasu for some unknown 
reason. In 1614 Bishop Serqueyra died and was 
succeeded by the Franciscan martyr, Bishop Louis 
Sotelo, who was burned alive in 1624. In order to 
weaken the Christians the Shogun arrested 117 
Jesuits and 27 other missionaries, together with 
the Roman Catholic leaders, and transported them 
to the Philippines (1614) ; hut many of them 
returned. 

Jeyasu died in 1615 and was succeeded by 
Hidetada, who renewed the edicts of his father, 
and from 1617 to 1640 the persecution went on 
without interruption. The ‘Great Martyrdom’ 
took place at Nagasaki on 2nd Sept. 1622, when 
10 Jesuits, 6 Dominicans, 4 Franciscans, and 32 
Japanese nobles were put to death. Jemitsu, the 
following Shogun, is said to have killed about 

20.000 every year from 1623. Over 200 of the 
missionaries, some 800 native catechists, and 

200.000 Christians suffered actual martyrdom. 
From the year 1638 Christianity appeared to he 
extinct in Japan j though sporadic efforts were 
made by Jesuits in 1642 and later, all these failed. 
Father John Sidotti was the last Roman Catholic 
priest who entered Japan (1708), and he was put 
to death on 15th Dec. 1716. 

The blood of so many martyrs, however, was 
not destined to be shed in vain. When in 1832 
Gregory xvi. erected tbe vicariate of Korea, 
Japan was included. In 1844 Father Forcade and 
Ko, a catechist, landed on liu-Kiu Island, and 
they were joined by Father Leturdu in 1846. In 
the same year the vicariate of Japan was erected 
with Father Forcade as vicar-apostolic. But 
Japan was still a forbidden land tul, in 1853, the 
United States broke down the barriers by atrea^, 
which was followed by others with Great Britain, 
Russia, etc., and Father Petitjean was able to 
build a Roman Catbolio eburch at Nagasaki, 
which, on 17th March 1865, became instrumental in 
finding that there were in Japan stiH 25 Christian 
idllagee with several thousand Christians who for 
200 years had kept the faith. In 1866 Petitjean 
was appointed vicar-apostolic. Though some minor 
persecutions broke out, the Church made progress, 
and in 1873 the laws and edicts against Christianity 
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were abolished. In 1876 Japan was divided into 
two vicariates, and under Leo xill. two more were 
added in 1888 and 1891, till on 15th June 1891 Leo 
xni. re-established the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
i.e. the archdiocese of Tokyo with three suffragan 
sees of Nagasaki, Osaka, and Hakodate, which 
were placed under the care of the Missionaries of 
Paris, to which have since been added the pre- 
fectures of Shikoku (1904) and of Niigata (1912) 
under the care of the Dominicans and the Mission- 
aries of Steyl. The number of Roman Catholics, 
which in 1870 amounted to 10,000 with 13 priests, 
reached 23,000 in 1880, 44,000 in 1891 with 82 
European and 16 native priests, 63,000 in 1910 
with 160 European and 33 native priests, and 
69,756 in 1913. 

Korea . — From 1636 to 1876 Chosen, ‘the Land 
of the Morning Calm,’ was known only under the 
name of the ‘ Hermit Kingdom of the Far East ’ on 
account of the rigorous enforcement of her policy 
of isolation against all foreigners. Yet Roman 
Catholic missionaries made their way and found 
their faithful children in Korea, whose very name 
became known in Europe as the symbol of persecu- 
tion and martyrdom. When, in 1692-94, Taiko 
Sama of Japan sent his soldiers to Korea, the 
Jesuit Gregorio de Cespedez accompanied the 
troops as chaplain to the numerous Roman 
Catholics in the army, and in his spare time 
instructed the Koreans also, baptizing, on his 
return to Japan in 1593, some 300 Korean prisoners 
of war. Nothing, however, is known of the fate 
of Ms converts in Korea, as in the beginning of the 
17th cent, all traces of Christianity had disappeared 
from the land. In 1783 Seng-hun-i, one of the 
Korean liter ati^ joined the annual embassy to 
Peking and interviewed there Alexander de Govea, 
the Franciscan bishop, who baptized him by tbe 
name of Peter. On his return he was joined by 
two friends, Pieki and Il-sini, who became the 
pioneers of Christianity in Korea. Fxom^ 1784 to 
1794 they received some 4000 neophytes into the 
Church, who were persecuted by the Bonzes from 
1786 to 1791. An attempt made by de Remedies 
in 1791 to penetrate into Korea failed. In 1794 
Father Jacob Tsiu {oHim Padre Jay me Vellozo), 
a Chinese priest, succeeded in entering, and for 
six years continued the apostolate, during which 
time he baptized 6000 converts and thus increased 
the flock from 4000 to 10,000 souls. In 1801 new 
edicts were published against the * new rel^ion ’ ; 
among the martyrs were Peter Seng-hun-i, Father 
Tsiu, and 300 of his flock. For thirty years the 
Christians in Korea remained without a pastor in 
spite of repeated requests both to Peking and to 
Rome, owing to persecutions in China. In 1827 
the mission field of Korea was entrusted to the 
Socidtd des Missions Etrang^res of Paris, and on 
9th Sept. 1831 Korea was made a vicariate with 
Bruguiere as its first bishop, Fathers Chastan and 
Maubant being his only assistants. The bishop 
died in the sight of Korea, while Fathers Maubant 
and Chastan reached Seoul in 1836 and 1837 re- 
spectively. At the end of the year the newly- 
appointed bishop, Imhert, arrived and found the 
flock reduced Horn 10,000 to 6000, which was in- 
creased to 9000 two years later, when tlie bishop 
and the two priests were put to death (1839). In 
1845 Bishop Ferrdol, accompanied by Fathers 
Daveluy and Kim, the first native Korean priest, 
took over the field, hut the latter died the death 
of a martyr in the following year. From 1846 to 
1866 the Church in Korea enjoyed comparative 
peace, during whidh numerous converts were made 
both under Ferr6ol and under Ms successor, Bishop 
Berneux — from 11,000 to 26,000. This was the 
most flourishing period in the annals of the Church 
in Korea, which then possessed 2 bishops (Bemeux 
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and Raveluy) and 10 priests. In 1866 the persecu- 
tion raged again, and during it the 2 bishops with 
7 priests were put to death and 3 priests had to 
leave the countiy. In 1867 attempts were made to 
reopen the mission, but failed. In 1869 Ridel was 
appointed bishop, but was not able to enter Korea 
until 1874, was expelled in 1877, and died in 1884. 
The treaties of Korea with Japan, the United 
States, Britain, JFrance, and Austria again opened 
the gates of the Hermit Kingdom. Bishop Blanc 
found on his arrival in 1883 only 13,000 Roman 
Catholics out of 25,000 in 1866, but the flock 
numbered 16,690 at his death in 1890. During the 
long reign of Bishop Mutel (since 1890) the missions 
in Korea, which was declared an independent 
kingdom in 1895, a Japanese protectorate in 1905, 
and a Japanese general residency in 1910, have 
enjoyed freedom. In 1897 we find 32 European 
and 3 native priests with 32,217 members in 497 
stations, in 1909, 46 European and 10 native priests 
with 68,016 members. At the request of Bishop 
Mutel, Korea was divided in 1910 into the two 
vicariates of Seoul and Taiku, and numbered, in 
1913, 58 European and 17 native priests with 59 
principal and 978 out-stations, and 150 churches 
with 80,500 members. 

IL Africa ,, — There is hardly a more glorious 
chapter to be found in the annals of the Roman 
Catholic Church than that of Africa. After the 
decay of early Christianity there, except for a few 
sadly corrupted remnants surviving in Kabylia, 
and among the Copts and the Abyssinians, Africa 
remained for many centuries a closed continent to 
Christianity, though the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, the Trinitarians and the Order of Our Lady 
of Mercy tried their best in the 13th, 14th, and 
15 til centuries to alleviate the lot of Christian 
captives and to instil the lessons of Christianity 
into the hearts of the Muhammadans of Morocco, 
Tunis, and the Baxbary States. When in the 15th 
cent, the Portuguese, under the leadership of Henry 
the Navigator, son of King John i. of Portugal, 
began their discoveries and expeditions along the 
west coast of Africa, passed Cape Bojador (1433), 
reached the Rio de Ouro (1442), and doubled Cape j 
V erde (1444), they unfurled the banner of the Cross. I 
In 1471 they crossed the equator, Dteo Cam dis- 
covered the Congo (1484), Bartholomew Diaz doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope (1487), while Vasco da (^ama 
came as far as Mozambique, Malindi, and Mom- I 
basa<1497). Pope Alexander Tl. in 1494 assigned 
to Spain all the lands discovexed and stUl to be 
discovered 370 miles west of Cape Verde Islands, 
and to Portugal all the land to the east, with the 
one obligation to further the propagation of Christ- 
ianity and to support mission work in the east 
and west. Dominicans and Franciscans, Augus- 
tinians and Jesuits, Capuchins and Carmelites, 
supported by secular priests, vied with one another 
in carrying mto eflect the command of Christ * to 
teach all nations.* Bishoprics were founded on 
the adjacent islands of the Dark (Continent, via. 
Las Palmas in the Canary Islands, FuncW in 
Madeira (1514), Sao Thiago do Caho Verde (1532), 
Sao Thomd (1534), etc. King Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal took a special interest in the evangelization 
of the Congo, and from 1506 to 1512 sent annually 
some inisaionaries of different religious orders 
(Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians), who, 
supported by the native King Alphonsus, made 
good progress. The bishop of St. Thomas (Gulf of 
Guinea^ to whose jurisdiction the Congo belonged, 
adopted the title of bishop of the Congo, transferred 
hia see to San Salvador, and erected a chapter con- 
sisting of 2$ canons. As the missionaries already 
in the Congo did not suffice for the grow- 
ing demands, St, Ignatius, at the request of the 
king of Portugal, sent some Jesuits — among them 1 


Fathers Vaz, Ribera, Diaz, Soveral, Noguera, 
Gomez, etc. — who founded a college at San Salva- 
dor. From 1554 to 1592, 8 bishops occupied the see 
of San Salvador, and, when in 1592 the bishopric 
of Angola was united with that of the Congo, the 
see of San Salvador was transferred to St. Paul 
: de Loanda. With the growth and expansion 
' of Portugese power in the E. and W. Indies, 
however, Portugal neglected to supply the Congo 
with a sufficient number of missionaries, so that 
in 1587 we find only 12 priests for thousands 
of Christian villages. King Alvaro ll. therefore 
applied to Rome for help in 1608 ; hut it was only 
in 1640 that 6 Italian Capuchins under Francis of 
Pamplona were sent, and these were strengthened 
between 1648 and 1683 by Italians and Portuguese, 
such as Dionysius Mareschi, Bonaventure Carriglio, 
Joseph of Antiquera, Jerome of Puebla, Francis of 
Monteleone, and Anthony Zuchelli, as well as 'by 
Carmelites who arrived in the Congo in 1669. It 
seems that these earlier missionaries extended their 
work as far as Stanley Pool and to the valley of 
the Kassai, Carmelites, Franciscans, Jesuits, and 
secular priests also started missionary work in 
Senegambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Benin, 
Angola, and Upper and Lower Guinea. Among 
these pioneers we may mention the Jesuits Bar- 
reiva (t 1612), Fernandez, Barros, Almeida, Netto, 
and Alvarez, and the Capuchins Bemardine Renard 
and Angelus of Valencia. On the east coast mis- 
sionary work was commenced soon after its dis- 
covery — in Mozambique by the Jesuits Sylveira 
(martyred 11th Aug. 1561), Acosta, and Fer- 
nandez ; at Sofala by the Dominicans (1686) John 
dos Santos, John de Pietate, and Nicholas de 
Rosario; in Madagascar by the Lazarists (1648) 
Nacquart de Champmartin, Gondren, and Bour- 
daise (1657). In Egypt the Franciscans continued 
their work among the Copts, and the Jesuits 
among the Ethiopians (Bermudez, John Nufiez, 
Andrew Oviedo, Melchior Carneiro, etc.). 

The various wars waged between the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, the riave-trade which was en- 
couraged by the Christian European Powers, the 
civil feuds among the natives, the more promising 
colonies in the east and in the west, and the de- 
crease of Portuguese power in Africa soon made 
the Portuguese forget their solemn obligation, and, 
instead of furthering the welfare of Christian civi- 
lization, they only became a standing obstacle to 
the work of evangelization, since they would not 
allow any missionaries but Portuguese in their 
colonies. Unable— or, rather, unwRling — to support 
the missionary work, the flourishing churches on 
the west and east coasts of Africa became weaker 
and weaker, and social, political, and religious 
disturbances, such as the sectarian policy of 
Pombal, the anti-Roman Catholic attitude of 
Holland and England, and, finally, the French 
Revolution, brou^it every missionary enterprise 
in Africa to a standstill. According to Louvet 
(Les Missions mtholigms cm sikile)^ the 

total number of Roman Catholics of continental 
Africa at the beginning of the 19th cent., including 
Uniate Copts and Abyssinians, amounted to 47,000. 

With the formation of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith in 1822 we perceive the first 
signs of a change for the better. The conquest of 
Algiers by F’rance in 1830, which broke down the 
ramparts of Muhammadan fanaticism, and the re- 
opening of the missions among the Copts in Egypt 
and their kindred in Abyssinia by de Jacobis in 
1839 were the preludes to the Christian awakening 
of the Dark Continent. The son of a Jewish Rabbi 
was destined to take up anew the Roman Catholic 
missions m Africa and to inaugurate the magnifi- 
cent apostolic movement, for Libermann became 
the founder of the Missionary Society of the Holy 
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Heart of Mary and the Holy Ghost, nsually called 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, whose members 
(since 1843) have devoted themselves to the evangel- 
ization of the Negroes in Senegambia and Gabun 
(1844), Sierra Leone (1864), the Portuguese Congo 
(1873), French Guinea (1878), Cimbebasia (1879), 
Kunene (1882), Loango (1883), Lower Nigeria (1885), 
Ubanghi (1887), Zanzibar (1863), Bagamoyo (1891), 
N. Madagascar, etc. When Mgr. Marion de Bre- 
sillac returned from the depth of India to France 
in 1858, his feelings were drawn to the Dark Conti- 
nent, and he founded the African Missionary 
Society of Lyons, whose fields principally lie in 
the districts known as the ‘White Man's Grave' 
—Dahomey (1861), Benin (1868), Gold Coast (1881), 
Ivory Coast (1895), Liberia (1906), E. and W. 
Nigeria, Korhogo (1912), and the Nile Delta. Ten 
years later another missionary society came into 
existence, viz. the Missionaries of Our Lady of 
Africa, or the White Fathers, whose field of action 
extended rapidly from Algeria to Kabylia, from 
Tunis to the Sahara and the Sudan, till the bold 
hand of its founder, Cardinal Lavigerie, came to 
drive it, in spite of all obstacles, right to the heart 
of the African continent. To-day they have charge 
of 11 missionary districts — Kahylia, Gardaia, W. 
Sudan, Nyasa, Bangweolo, Upper Congo, Tan- 

S inyika, Unjanjembe, S. and N. Nyanza, and 
ivu, with 187,129 members, 196,000 catechumens, 
138 principal stations, 502 priests, 52 brothers, 244 
sisters, 2289 catechists, 85 native sisters, 2 native 
riests, 30 students in minor orders, 378 aspirants, 
974 schools with 79,621 pupils, and 341 charitable 
institutions. 

Besides these three African Missionary Societies 
par excellence, work is also carried on by the orders 
which in days gone by laboured as pioneers in 
Africa, such as the Franciscans (Egypt, Tripoli, 
Morocco), the Capuchins (Erythrea, Galla, Somali- 
land, Seychelles), th©^ Trinitarians (Benadir), 
the Lazarists (Abyssinia, S. Madagascar), the 
Jesuits (C. Madagascar, Kwango, Zambesi), and 
the Missionary Seminary of Verona (C. Africa), the 
Benedictines of St. Ottuien (Dar-es-Salam, Lindi), 
the Trappists (Natal, Congo), the Belgian, Eimlish, 
and German missionary societies of Schent (Congo 
Free State), of Mill Hill (U]mer Nile), of Steyl 
(Togo), the Oblates of Mary immaculate (Natal, 
Transvaal, Orange, Kimberley, Lower Cimbebasia, 
Basuto), etc. 

The missionaries, if they do not precede the 
explorers or conquerors, accompany them ; nowhere 
are they wanting. From the valleys of the Atlas 
to the highland plains of Abyssinia, from the Stidan 
to the Cape, on the great nvers and lakes, in the 
desert plains and in the equatorial forests, in the 
heart of the continent and in the islands, the Cross 
of Calvary is found to-day set up as the sign of re- 
demption. Where the missionaries have been able 
to labour they have laboured, and where they 
could only die they have died. According to the 
Katholische Musionen, Oct. 1912, Africa, as far as 
it is a missionary country, consists of 6 dioceses, 
44 vicariates, and 28 prefectures apostolic, 1 pre- 
lature nullius, and 7 independent missions, with 
1,100,000 native members and some fi00,000 cate- 
chumens. When we add the dioceses of Africa 
and her islands which are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Propaganda, and, therefore, do not fall 
under the heading of the African mission field 
stiictly speaking, we find the total number of 
Boman Catholics amounting to 3,742,000 — insimiifi- 
cant when compared with the number of inhabi- 
tants, which is said to amount to 165,000,000 or 
180,000,000 or even 200,000,000 souls. 

III. N. AND S, When, in 1492, 

Columbus landed on the island of San Salvador, 
he found a brown-skinned people whose physical 


appearance confirmed him in his opinion that he 
had at last reached India, and he called the in- 
habitants, therefore, ‘ Indios,' or ‘ Indians,’ Subse- 
quent navigators and explorers found that the 
same race was spread over the whole continent 
from the Arctic shores to Cape Horn, and that the 
people were more or less everywhere alike in their 
main physical characteristics, whence they ex- 
tended the name ‘ Indians ’ to these aborigines in 
both S. and N. America with the exception of the 
Eskimos in the extreme north. Much has been 
written about the atrocities and cruelties of the 
white invaders*— Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English— committed against the Bed 
Men, the original inhabitants and owners of the 
soil. The Eoman Catholic Church, from the very 
outset of the political conquest of S., C., and N. 
America, has acted as the protectress of the down- 
trodden Indians, and her missionaries — Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and Hieronymites such 
as Las Casa«, Montesino, Nobrega, and Anchieta — 
have taken up tlioir cause of liberty and religion. 
Lopez de Vega, one of the greatest Spanish poets, 
unfolds the whole aim and purpose of the Spanish 
conquerors in S. America in two lines ; 

‘ Al rey inflnitas tierraa 
Y a Di08 infinitas almas,' 

i.e. ‘to extend the boundaries of the Spanish 
empire over the vast territories of the new world 
and thereby to gain an infinite number of souls to 
God.' Kehgion was her great end and aim, her 
all-pervading motive. The soothing influence of the 
Boman Catholic missionaries in S. America is still 
to be seen in the splendid churches and colleges 
and the thousands and millions of devoted converts j 
and, as long as Spain remained faithful to her 
solemn obligations, she was successful and pros- 
perous. The destruction of the Indian missions, 
m which the Boman Catholic missionaries had 
worked for two hundred years, was due to the anti- 
Boman Catholic policy and legislation of Spain 
and Portugal } the revival is to be ascribed to the 
efforts of Pius ix., Leo xin., and Pius X., who 
worked iu harmony with the rulers of the different 
States and repubhcs through their apostolic dele- 
gates. To describe the Boman Catholic missionary 
work among the Indians in S. and 0. America 
would mean to write the history of the Boman 
Catholic Church in the colonial period of these 
countries from 1520 to 1820. It may suffice to 
note the work of the Franciscans and the Jesuits 
during this period. 

Franciscan missionaries accompanied Columhus 
in 1493, and they were followed by others to the 
Antilles in 1500, to Mexico or Nova Hispania 
(Peter of Ghent, Martin of Valencia, Molina, 
Bibeira, the famous Zummaraga [154^, the first 
archbishop of Mexico, and Martin of Oorufla), to 
Yucatan (Didacus of I^anda [1679]), Guatenala 
and Honduras (Peter of Betaucour and Maldonado), 
Nicaragua and Costa Bica. In S. America the 
Franciscans had missions in Colombia and Vene- 
zuela (John a 8. Philiberto [1627], Louis Zapata, 
and Ferdinand Larrea) with some 200,000 baptized 
Indiana, in Peru (Mark of Nizza and Jodokus 
Byke), in Ecuador and Ucayali (Philip Luyando, 
Dominic Garcia, and Francis Alvarez [1686]). At 
the request of the king of Spam, Franciscans went 
to Chile (1553) (Martin of Bobieda and Angelus 
of Espineira (1778]}, to Bolivia (Andrea Herrero 
[1888] and Antonio Oomajuncoaa [1814]), and into 
the Pampas of Argeoatme and to Tucuman (Francis 
Solanus tlfilO]). In 1538 they landed in S. Brazil 
(Bernard Armenta, John de los Barrios [1547], 
Bemardine of Cardenas, and Louis Boianos [1629]). 

Between 1665 and 1572 Jesuit missionaries went 
to Florida, Mexico, and Peru, and, under Claudius 
Acquaviva (1581-1615), the second successor of St, 
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Ignatius, to Chile and Paraguay, and later on to 
Maranhao. Names such as Nunez, Correa, Nob- 
rega, and Anchieta have become household words 
among the Indians in S> America, while the name 
of Azevedo, who, with 39 of his fellow-missionaries, 
suffered martyrdom in Brazil (1570), stands for 
loyalty to duty. At the time of the suppression 
of the'Society of Jesus the Jesuits were represented 
in Brazil by 445, in Maranhao by 146, in Paraguay 
by 564, in Mexico and California by 572, and in 
New Grenada, Chile, Peru, and Ecuador by 192, 
242, 626, and 209 members respectively. 

Equally famous among the defenders of the 
Indiana are the Dominicans Las Casas, Louis 
Bertrand, Antonio Montesino, Bominicus de 
Betanzos, Bominicus Ortiz, the Augustinian Pran- 
cis John de Medina, etc. With the suppression of 
the religious orders and the downfall of the Spanish 
supremacy in S. and C. America came also the 
destruction of the flonrishing missions. The 
Christian Indians and Negroes were allowed to 
drift, nay, were often driven back into paganism, 
were slaughtered by their cruel white taskmasters, 
their plantations were destroyed or ruined, their 
schools and churches were reduced to ashes, and 
the missionary work which had been accomplished 
among them by the self-sacrificing heroes of Christ- 
ian charity during two hundred years with the 
greatest outlay of money and valuable lives was 
destroyed. The political upheaval and the masonic 
influence in the beginning of the 19th cent., with 
the subsequent scarcity of priests in the S. American 
Bepublies, scarcely allowed the missionaries to 
resume their work among the remaining Indians 
and Negroes. In recent years the Propaganda 
has once more appealed to willing workers among 
the various religious orders and missionary societies 
for help to establish missionary work among the 
Indians ; yet it remains a difficult task to obtain 
a precise record of their work, since most of them 
are at the same time engaged among the numer- 
ous European colonists in the S. American Be- 
publios. ^ In the following we give only the names 
of the vicariates, prefectures, and missions in the 
various States, the dates of their erection, and the 
missionaries engaged. 


Colombia : V, Goalira (OapucliiBa), 1905 : V. Oaaanare (Autos- 
tiiiiaiis), 1893 ; Y. llaiioa de S. Martin (Society of Mary), 
1003 ; F. Caquetii (Oapnchiiis), 1904 ; P. <3lioco (Immacula&e 
Heart ol Mary), 1908. 

Guiana : Y. Demerara (Bnt, Guiana) (Jesuits), 1887 ; Y. Suri- 
nam (ButcTa Gudana) (Redemptoristij), 182B (1862) ; Cayenne 
(French Guiana) (Congregation of the Holy Ghost), 1043 (?). 

Hcuador t Y. Canto y Mteas (Dominicans), 1893 ; V. Men- 
dez y Gualaquiza ^ajesians), 1898; V. Kapo (Jesuits), 
1898 ; V. Zamora (Pmnolscans), 1893. 

Peru : P. Amazonas (S. Deon) (Augustiaianirt, 1900 ; P. 
Ucayali (Franciscans), 1900; JP. TJrubamba (Dominicans), 
1900 ; H, Putumayo (^anoiscans), 1912. 

Brazil : Prel. Santarem (Franciscans), 1903 j M. Eio Branco 
(Benedictines), 1907 ; Frel. Araguaya, 1911 : P. Sio Neerro, 
1910 ; ?. Solimdes (Oapuoblns), 1910 ; P, (Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost), 1910. 

Aigentine-Paraguay : V, Patagonia H. (Salesians), 1884 : P. 
^tagonia S. (Salesians), 1^ j Gran Obaco and Pamms 
(Pranclstans). 

Chile ; Y. Autofagasta (secular priests), 1896 ; Y. Tarapaca 
(secular priests), 1894 ; P, Arauoania (Capuchins), 1901. 

Mexiw ; V; California, 1874. ' 

Oentaral America : V. British Honduras (Jesuits), 1888 (1893). 

Antilles : V. Ouraqao, 1842 ; V. Jamaica (Jesuits), 1837. 

Hrose (op, ext ) reckons the number of the uncivilized Indians 
in America at 1,500,000 or 1,760,000, i,6 , Brazil, 600,000 ; Para- 
guay, 100,000 ; Argentine. 30,000; ChUe, 50,000; Peru, 350,000 : 

250 OQO; Ecuador, 200,000; Colombia, 160,000; Yene- 
TOela, 60,000. To these must be added some 200,000 or 250,000 
Hegroes, and Chinese, In these missions European 
owomstslive side by side with the Indians, etc. According to 
401,000 are Homan Catholics, and, allowing some 
160,000 as bwng Europeans, there remains a Roman Catholic 
Indmu and Negro population of 250,000 souls. In the whole 
mission aeld there were 476 priests, 230 brothers, 486 sisters, 
418 stations, and 840 churches, In C. America and the W. 
Indies thwe are still 600,000 or 600,000 pagans, among whom 
Jesmts, Dominicans, Redemptorists, and Lazarists are at 
missionaries among 330,000 native Roman 

uatholicai. 


The United States of^ America are composed 
of former British, Spanish, and French colonies, 
and their population — 91,972,266 (Census of 1910) — 
consists of a small remnant of the original Ameri- 
can Indians (270,000, according to some, 330,000 
or 444,000, according to other writers), of imported 
Negro slaves and their descendants (9,827,763), of 
yellow or Asiatic immigrants (146,863), and of 
white or European settlers and their descend- 
ants. In the former Spanish (Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico) and French (Louisiana) colonies the 
Boman Catholic missionaries have worked for the 
conversion and Christian civilization of the Indians 
from the beginning of the colonial epoch. Domini- 
cans entered Florida in 1560, and they were sup- 
ported in 1668 by the arrival of 12 Franciscans, 5 
secular priests, and 8 Jesuits, among whom we 
may mention Fathers Martinez, Segura, de Quiros, 
and de Solis. In Texas and New Mexico Spanish 
Franciscans — Marcos of Nizza, John of Padilla, 
and Louis of Escalon — had commenced in 1539, 
but made little progress. In Arizona Francis of 
Porras (1683) and in California Juniper Serra (1784) 
commenced missionary work among the Indians, 
and along the Mississippi we find Father Marquette. 
The conquest of N. America by the white immi- 
grants drove the Indians further and further, and 
‘spoliation, outrage, and murder’ were the orders 
for almost one hundred years, Accordii^ to H. 
G. Ganss (‘ The Indian Mission Problem, Past and 
Present,’ in The Catholic Mind^ no. 13 [New York, 
1904]}, there remain in the United States some 
270,000 Indians, of whom 100,000 are Boman 
Catholics, 40,000 Protestants (74,000?), 110,000 
‘follow the old ways,’ and 20,000 have no Church 
affiliation. Accordingto StreitiAtlasRierarchictts, 
1914), there are in the United States 440,931 
Indians, of whom 64,741 (67,265) are Boman Catho- 
lics. These are scattered in 33 dioceses, possess 
306 churches, and axe attended by 163 priests 
(Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesuits, etc.) and 391 
sisters ; 100 schools are attended by 7359 children. 
Famous among the Indian missionaries in the 19th 
cent, are Father de Smet and Bishop Marty. 

The Negro population in the United States (one- 
ninth of the whole population), descendants of the 
slaves who for two hundred and fifty years had 
been imported into America, have for the last 
fifty years been emancipated, but are still treated 
as outcasts. Owing to hostile legislation, the 
Boman Catholic Church had for many decades a 
poor chance of aHeviating the miserable conditions 
of the Negroes, since baptism was considered in- 
consistent with the state of slavery. After the 
emancipation of the Negroes (1863) and the second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (1866), Archbishop 
Spalding raised his voice for their conversion. The 
same course was pursued at the third council (1884) 
by Archbishop (Cardinal) Gibbons, who established 
a commission for Boman Catholic missionary work 
among the Negroes and the ‘Catholic Board for 
Mission Work among the Colored People.’ It is 
difficult to obtain the exact number of Negroes 
professing the Boman Catholic religion in the 
united States, since some live in coloured parishes 
while others are mingled with the white popula- 
tion, and of the latter a report is hardly ever made. 
The Catholic Encyclopmaia (xii. [1911] 629) gives 
the number as amounting to 200,000 or 226,000, 
while, according to the Atla^ Eierarchicus^ there 
are only 103,436 scattered in 33 dioceses, with 109 
churches, 162 priests (Josephites, Missionaiy Society 
of Lyons, Congregation of the Holy Ghost, and 
Mission of Steyl), and 173 schools with 14,181 
pupils. 

The ' Oatholic Board for Mission Work among’ tbe Colored 
People/ in its semi-annual publication, Our Colored Missiom, 
1912, pves the following statistics : churches, 72 ; priests work- 
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ingf exclusively for Negroes, 99 ; schools, 126 with 11,270 pupils : 
charitable institutions, 27 with 2520 inmates ; Roman Catholics, 
260,000 Two religious orders of priests devote themselves 
exclusively to coloured missions, namely the Josephite Fathers 
and the Fathers of the African Missions (Lyons). Besides these 
two there are eight other orders of men in the field : the Jesuits, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Marists, Lazarists, Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost, Fathers of the Divine Word, and the Capuchins 
(see also Our Negro MisBiom, by the Fathers of the Divine 
Word, Techny, 111., U.S.A., 1914). 

In Canada the descendants of the aborigines are 
divided into four families ; (1) the Huron Iroq.uois, 
(2) the Innuits or Eskimos, (3) the D6n4s, (4) the 
Algonquins. In 1905 their total number amounted 
to 107,637, of whom 85,553 lived inside, the others 
outside the reservations. In the earliest days of 
the French colonial period Franciscans in 1615, 
Jesuits in 1625, and Sulpicians in 1657 devoted 
themselves to the conversion of the Algonquins 
and the Huron Iroq^uois — some 100,000 sotds. 
Famous among these missionaries are d^Olheau, 
Le Caron, Viel, Sagard (Franciscans), Bx6heuf, 
Lallemant, Lejeune, Gamier, Cliabanel, Daniel, 
Jognes, Jolliet, and Marquette (Jesuits). In 1669 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy was established in 
Canada, and the Church entered from the 
missionary to the colonial period among the 
immigrants. 

Of the 107,637 Indians to-day 35,060 are Roman 
Catholics ; the remainder, with the exception of 
10,906 who are still pagans, belong to various 
Protestant denominations, who are scattered in 33 
dioceses. The Roman Catholics are attended by 
some 160 priests in over 110 stations, with 104 
schools, and 200 sisters. 

IV. OgbaNIA, — The southern realm of islands 
which ^ stud the Pacific Ocean has been named 
Oceania, and for convenience of reference has been 
divided into four districts, viz. 

Australia with Tasmania. 

Melanesia (New Guinea, New Pomerania, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, Loyalty 
Islands, New Zealand). 

Micronesia (Marianne, OaroUne, Marshall, and Gilbert 
Islands). 

Polynesia, comprising all the smaller islands between 
Hawaii in the north and Easter Island in the 
east. 

Discovered in the 16tli and 17th centuries by 
Spanish and Portuguese admirals, such as Balboa, 
Magellan, Mendana, Quiros, and de Torres, who 
were followed by Dutch, French, English, and 
German explorers — Rogge wein and Tasman, LaPd- 
rouse and d’Urville, Cook and vonHumbold — they 
remained more or less in obscurity till the begin- 
ning of the 18th and even the 19th century. That 
Roman Catholic missionaries set their foot on the 
islands soon after their discovery, although only 
occasionally, is certain. Padre Pigafetta accom- 
panied Magellan to the Padrone iSands in 1621, 
another pnest landed on the Marquesas in 1696, 
two Spanish missionaries visited Tahiti in 1774, 
and Abh6 de Quelen converted a few natives in 
the Hawaiian group in 1819. As Spanish and 
Portuguese supremacy declined, the discoveries 
were of little consequence to Christianity, and, 
owing to the political and religious revolution in 
Europe, the suppression of religious orders, and 
the scarcity of missionary vocations and pecuniary 
support, the Roman Catholic missions were to 
a large extent neglected in the Pacific. The 
Marianne and Caroline gro^s were the only; ones 
where progress was made, The former was visited 
by the Jesuit Diego de San Vittore, who landed 
with four other Jesuits on Guam in 1668, and these 
were followed by five more in 1670 ; hut nearly all 
the Spanish missionaries were killed in 1670, 1672, 
and 1684. Pi’om 1700 to 1766 the Marianne 
missions were entrusted to German Jesuits, who 
in 1731 extended their work to the Carolines. 
After the suppression of the Jesuits the Marianne 


Archipelago was handed over to Spanish Augus- 
tinians in 1786, and the latter were replaced by 
German Capuchins in 1907. 

Several attempts were made by the Jesuits on 
the Philippines to open a mission in the Caroline 
Islands in 1700, 1708, 1709, and 1721, but all of 
them failed, till Father Cantova succeeded in 1731. 
Owing to the serious loss of lives, however, the 
Jesuits abandoned the field, and it was only in 
1886 that twelve Spanish Capuchins were able to 
resume missionary work once more in the Caro- 
lines; they remained in charge till 1004. In 1911 
the German Marianne and the Carolines were 
united into one vicariate-apostolic with Walleser 
as its first bishop, while the United States posses- 
sion of Guam was made an independent vicariate 
in charge of Spanish Capuchins. The vicariate of 
Guam numbered, in 1913, 12,000 Roman Catholics, 
and that of Marianne- Caroline had 5395 in 1914. 
With the exception of these two island groups, 
the beginning and development of Roman Catholic 
missionary enterprise in the Pacific belong to the 
19th and 20th centuries. It was on 7th July 1827 
that Alexis Bachelot, accompanied Iw Abraham 
Armand, Patrick Short, and Robert Walsh of the 
Picpus Society, landed in Honolulu (Hawaii) to 
resume the apostolate in Oceania, the whole of 
which was placed under the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of Solages, then prefect-apostolic of Manritius 
(1830). Three years later the vicariate of Oceania 
was established, and in quick succession the 
Roman Catholic missions were extended to the 
various island groups and entrusted to the two 

S ioneer missionary societies in the Pacific, viz, the 
lissionaries of the Sacred Heart (Picpus) and the 
Society of Mary (Marists). From 1827 to 1845, 
under Cardinal Prefect Capellari of the Propa- 
ganda and under his pontificate as Gregory xvi,, 
the Society of Picpus sent its missionaries to 
Hawaii (1827), the Gambier Islands (1834), the 
Marquesas (1838), and Tahiti (1841), while the 
Marists went to Wallis, Tonga, New Zealand 

e , New Caledonia (1843), Fiji (1844), and 
a (1846). Gregory xvi. dfivided Oceania into 
two distinct vicariates: Eastern (1833-44) and 
Western Oceania (1836-48), from which Central 
Oceania was separated in 1842. These three 
vicariates form, so to speak, the roots of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the Pacific. From 
the Eastern vicariate were separated those of 
Hawaii, Marquesas, and Tahiti (1844 and 1848), 
and from the Central those of New Caledonia 
(1847), Samoa (1861), and Fiji (1863 [1887]), while 
W, Oceania was divided into the vicariates of 
Melanesia (1844-89) and Micronesia (1844-97). 
From Melanesia were separated New Guinea and 
New Pomerania (188^, and from Micronesia the 
Gilbert (1807) and the Carolines (1886). Some of the 

f oups were again divided and subdivided, such as 
ew Guinea and New Pomerania, from which 
were separated the Solomon (1897-98) and the 
Marshall Islands (1906). The Marianne group 
depended upon the diocese of Cebu (Philippines) 
till it was made an independent vicariate. The 
divisions demanded new hmpers in the ever-expand- 
ing field, and during the colonial period of Oceania 
(1882-1903) three other missionary societies were 
asked to help t to the Capuchins were entrusted 
the Caroline (1886 and 1904) and the Marianne 
Islands (1907), to the Picpus Society the Cook 
or Hervey AjcdiipeWo ana Kaiser Wilhelmsland 
W. (1913), to me Society of the Divine Word 
(Steyl) &iser Wilhelmsland E. (1896), to the 
Marists the New Hebrides (1887) and the Solomon 
Islands (1898), and, finally, to the Congregation 
of the Sacred Heart (Issoudun) New Pomerania 
(1882), Neiv' Guinea, British and Dutch (1884 
and 1903), (die Gilbert (1888) and Hie Ellice 
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According to KatholiseTie Missionen, July 1914, the Boman Catholic population of the Marianne-Oarolines is 5390, that of Guam, 
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Islands (1897), and, lastly, the Marshall Islands 
(1899). 

Where eighty years ago there were — with the 
exception of the Marianne group — scarcely any 
Koman Catholics, and no priest or bishop, we find 
to-day an established hierarchy, with 14 bishoprics, 
4 prefectures-apostolic, and 1 mission with 131,000 
native and 63,000 European members, 427 priests 
(8 native priests), 227 hrothers, 418 sisters, 1000 
stations, 990 churches and chapels, and 700 schools 
with 30,000 pupils. The population of Oceania 
proper (without Australia and Tasmania) amounts 
to 2,650,000 or (without New Zealand, no longer a 
missionary country) 2,000,000, or, according to 
others, 1,340,000 souls. The Eoman Catholic 
population is, therefore, comparatively small, and 
the work, especially in New Guinea, the Solomon 
group, and other islands, is little advanced. But, 
bearing in mind the social, moral, religious, 
political, ethnological, and lin^istic problems of 
the various groups and their natives^ the unhealthy 
climate, in many cases absolutely unsuitable for 
Europeans, the variety of dialects even among the 
inhabitants of the same islands, and, lastly, the 


the Gilbert and Castani^ of the Cook Islands, and, 
lastly, Brother Eugene Eyraud, the lay apostle of 
Easter Island. 

As space does not allow of a detailed history of 
the interesting work of Roman Catholic mission- 
ary enterprise in the Pacific, we give on p. 726 
a table of statistics which will tell the story of 
the heroic ^ work which the missionaries liave 
achieved within the years 1830-1913 under very 
trying circumstances of persecution, hunger, 
poverty, and death. 

In the following table of statistics we give the 
summary of missionary work during the 19th cent, 
and the results of previous centuries since the 
Reformation. These statistics we borrow from 
Krose {op. cit. p. 123). 

Literaturb. — H. Hahn, Q&sch. der Jcathol. Missionen seit 
Jesus Ckristus his mif die nexmU Zeit, 6 vols., Ooloffne, 1867- 
65 ; F. Schwager, Die Jcathol. Heidenmission der Gegenwartt 
Sfceyl, 1907-09 ; L. E. Louvet, Les Missions catholiques au 
xixin* siicle^f Paris, 1898 ; J. B. Piolet, Les Missions cathoUqiies 
fran^aises m iciccwc siUh, ou La, France au dehors, 6 vols., 
do- 1901-02; P. M. Baumgarten, Vas WirJcen der Jcathol. 
Kirche avf dem Frdenruna, 3 vols., Munich, 1901-03; A. 
Huonder, Lie Mission auj der Kanzel und im Verevn, 8 vols , 
Freiburg, 1912-14 ; R. Streit, Missiompredigten, do. 1913-14 , 


A.— SUMMARY OF R.C. MISSIONS IN THE 19th CENT. (STATISTICS, 1908). 
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B.-RESULTS OF FORMER CENTURIES. 

Asia .**.*, 
Africa ...... 

America ...... 

Total B 

6.700.000 

1.038.000 
14,260,000 

10,000 

16,000 


21,988,000 

26,000 

Totals A and JB 

80,809,968 

463,000 


hostile attitude of some of the European Powers 1 
that have divided the isle^nds among themselves | 
towards every Christian enteimrise. and the fierce 
opposition displayed against me Roman Catholic 
missionaries from 1830 to 1880, the Roman Catholic 
Church has made slow but sure progress. She h^ 
become a Christianizing and oivilizmg factor in 
the Pacific, and as such she is now acknowledged 
by the various European governments and their 
representatives, by explorers and tourists, and by 
missionaries of every denomination, whatever their 
attitude towards the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
(Church may be. 

Famous among the Eoman Catholic missionaries 
in the Pacific are the two pioneer missionaries 
(later bishops), Bataillon (1843-77) of 0. OoeanU, 
the founder of the missions in New Caledonia, 
Hji, Samoa, and Rotuma, and his fellow- worker, 
Pbmpalller of W. Oceania, Bishop EpaEe, who 
was murdered in 1845, Bishop Rouohouze of E. 
Oceania, etc. Nor must we forget Father Chanel, 
the proto-martyr of the Pacific and the apostle of 
Futuna (1841), Father Damian Deveuster, the 
leper apostle of Molokai, or Fathers Bontemps of 


H, Fischer, Jem letzter WiUe, Steyl, 1906 JEng. tr., Our Lord*8 
iMSi Will and Testament, London, 1910; jP. Manna, Opermii 
auUm paucitMiUrii 1909, Kng. tr., J, Ohnchey, The Wgrikers 
are Fm^ Boston, 1911 ; K. Streit, Atlas Mierarehims, Fader- 
bom, 1918; H. A. Krose, Fathai. MiS8iomstff(^HJ6,V)ceM)m$, 
1908, Kirehl. BUndbuch, vols. i.-iv., do, 1907-18 1 J. ScbmidUn, 
Lie Jcathol. Missionen in dm devdsoh. SdhutzgeMetent Mdnsfeer, 
1018^_Z<J^^sc^r. fiir Missionswissenseht^, vols* t-iv,, do. 1911- 
14 ; F. Schwager, Lie brenmndste Missiomfrage der Oegen^ 
wart: Lie Lags d,er Jcathol, Mistnmm tn Asim, Sfeyl, 
1914 ; A. Huonder, Let Klerue in dm Beidm^ 

Idndem, Freiburg, 1909; M. Spita^ ‘The Kative Gergy in 
Heathen Lands/ in Illustrated uatholio Missions, 1909- 
10; A. Lruunay, Bist. g^rUrale de la sooiiU des missions 
itromghres, 8 vote.. Pads, 1894; A Brou, Les Jisuites mission^ 
naires au asicesne mole, Bruasete, 1908; M* Spita, ‘FTimctecans 
and Foreign Missions,* in Iltusir. Oath. Miss., 1911; Les 
Missions oathoHgueSt 47 vote.jLLyon8, 1868-1916 ; Lie Jcathol. 
Mis#io7wn,FreibumlS78tt. ; TheXiliimrateACfUhMioMissims, 
London, 1886C ; TW Missions Overseas (Annual Review), do., 
1907 ft. ; R. Streit, Filhrer duroh die dmts<Jie JcathoU Missions* 
Uteratur, Freiburg, 1911 ; art ♦MteslonB,’ in OK 

^ , M. Spitz. 

MISSIONS (Christiaa, ProteBtant).— L iJfTSO- 
PITCF/OA— -The missions of the Reformed Churches 
of Christendom seem at first sight to he discon- 
tinuous from those of the medisoval Church and 
from the poet-Reformation missions of the Eomaaa 
Church* While the Roman Church carried on 
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extensive missions from the 16fch to the 18th cent., 
the Beformed Churches during the same period 
were doing practically nothing. Indeed, their 
divines, wen they touched the subject of the 
Christian obligation to evangelize the world, were 
mainly occupied m elaborating arguments to show 
that the command of Christ to do this had lapsed 
in their day. The causes of this inaction are com- 
plex. 

After the great crisis of the Beformation the 
Protestant countries of Europe had not only to 
tulapt their religious life to new conditions, but 
also to maintain their political existence against 
powerful hostile combinations. Meanwhile it was 
to Spain and Portugal, the great representatives of 
the old creed, that the discovery of America and 
of the Cape route to India had fallen. To them, 
accordingly, the pope had committed authority 
over the newly-found regions of America and 
Africa as well as the E. Indies, and this dominion 
they were able, to a considerable extent, to make 
effective. The revival of the Boman Church which 
followed the Beformation naturally threw much 
of its best force into these national undertakings, 
sanctioned by ‘holy Church.’ With the armies 
and administrators of Spain and Portugal went 
the priests and friars, whose task it was to 
bring these new territories into the Boman 
obedience. 

With the 17th cent, began the colonial expan- 
sion of England, which resulted in the Christian- 
ization of N. America, not by the labour of 
missionaries, but by the migration of Christian 
peoples. A little later the Netherlands, freed from 
the rule of Spain, began to take over the dominions 
of Portugal in the East, and eventually founded a 
great empire in the Malay Archipelago ; they also 
colonized the extremity of S. Africa and thereby 
founded a white nation in yet another temperate 
clime. To the Dutch also largely belongs the 
credit of opening commercial relations with China 
and Japan. Meanwhile, in the course of the 18th 
cent., the great Indian empire of Britain came into 
existence, and, following on this, relations with 
the Further East developed during the 19fch century. 
The same period saw the penetration of Africa from 
south, east, and west, and its partition between 
Western Powers, among whom Britain and, 
latterly, Germany represented the Beformed faiths. 
It was through these political developmenbs that 
the missionary sphere of the Protestant nations 
was opened tm, so that, when their religious life 
was effectually revived towards the close of the 
X8th cent., the missionar;y call of an open world 
for which thejr were specially responsible came to 
Beformed Christendom with irresistible force. 

When we have indicated the main features of the 
expansion of Protestant nations, we have indicated 
also the main lines of their missionary develop- 
ment as oompcn-ed with that of the primitive and 
the mediaeval Church. At first Chnstianity was 
conscious in principle of its universal destiny, but 
was pTactioaBy confined by aTimited world-outlook 
and the lack of communication between East and 
West. In the Middle Ages the Church on the 
one side was straitened by Islam, and on the other 
was grappling with the unfinished task of absorb- 
barbarian nations of Europe. 

< Hi j these periods the evangelist and the evan- 
geiwed were, on the whole, of similar races and 
not radically different. In the modern 
period the world-outlook has become complete and 
j^ao^cal, wMle, wilh the facility of intercourse, 
the gi^eat^r progress in arts and sciences 

since the Ifith cent, by the Ohristianized nations 
has made the intellectual and social difference 
between Christian and the non-Christian far 
gi'eater than at any earlier time. This is at 


once the advantage and the impediment of modern 
missions as compared with ancient. 

Modern missions generally are continuous with 
the primitive expansion of Christianity, and in the 
case of Protestant missions in particular we must 
go back to the primitive records of the faith and 
to its early history in order to estimate their work. 
But in so doing we are at once struck by certain 
outstanding contrasts connected with the historical 
situation. Since in primitive times the mission- 
ary and his hearers belonged broadly to the same 
level of culture and to the same sphere of thought 
and language, and were members of the same or 
similar communities, the whole range of problems 
connoted by the terms ‘ home base ’ and ‘ foreign 
field ’ was for them non-existent, and the economic 
problem of modern missions was present only in 

f erm, or even in an inverted form, financial help 
eing sent by the daughter Churches to the mother. 
Not unconnected with this feature of early condi- 
tions is another fact. The propagation of the faith 
was the work of the Church in each place, whether 
through its of&cers or through its ordinary members, 
for the Church itself was the evangelizing body. 
Hence in the early records of expansion the pro- 
fessional missionary, as distinguished from the 
ordinary minister or layman, is conspicuous by his 
absence. There were great leaders m the work of 
evangelization among the bishops and others, but 
for associations distinct from the Church, set apart 
for evangelism, there was no place. Finally, the 
political relation of the missionary to his hearers 
was either simply that of a fellow-subject of the 
same great empire or that of a stranger from a 
land of no very different conditions. 

Following on the adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of the Boman State, the irruption of the 
bpbarians, and the rise of monasticism, these con- 
ditions were modified. The missionary trained and 
set apart for the work appears on the scene, more 
often as a member of an order than as an isolated 
evangelist. The conversion and control of virile 
and turbulent barbarians seemed to demand a 
sterner discipline than the Church alone could 
exercise; repeatedly the arm of the State was 
vigorously used, and orders came into existence 
that were half-monk, half-warrior, such as the 
Knights of St. John and the Order of Teutonic 
Knights. The Christianization of the "West was 
largely accomplished through monastic and military 
agencies, though the individual missionary was 
not absent. In Asia the wide-^read missionary 
work of the Nestorians had little of the political 
element, but it went down before tbe great onrush 
of Asiatic migrations — either under the military 
impact of Islam or under the unified forces of 
Buddhism, On both sides of the world the faith 
spread or receded amid the reciprocal contact and 
strife of nations whose land-frontiers were con- 
tiguous. The more stringent organization of mis- 
sionary work and the training of the worker had 
made progress, hut the political factor had de- 
teriorated ite texture. 

The doctrine of iffie Beformation insisted on the 
liberty of the individual conscience and the freedom 
of individual access to God, together with the 
absolute sovereignty of His grace in the work of 
salvation. The resmt of this m principle, although 
slowly realized in practice, was the elimination of 
the political factor from the spiritual activity of 
the Church, more especially in missionary work. 
The missions of the connter-Beformation were 
still closely linked with political conq^uest and ad- 
ministraticm, but so also were tbe earlier Dutch 
Protestant misaiohs in the Eash Both were in 
reality survivals of the medieeval method. The 
modem missionary method, both in the Boman and 
in the Beformed communions, is substantially that 
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of free associations, worMng on a basis of voluntary 
co-operation. The missionary orders of the Koman 
Church have indeed retained continuously their 
historical organization, adding new orders, as 
needed, on a similar basis ; but the missionary 
societies of Protestant Christendom are, in elieet, 
an expression of the same principle, only that in 
them the exercise of individual freedom has been 
combined with obedience to superimposed organiza- 
tion and discipline for a common purpose. It would 
not be correct to say that Protestant missions are 
differentiated from Boman by alack of direct sub- 
ordination to Church authority, for many of them 
are directly administered by the governing bodies 
of their Churches. There is, however, this obvious 
difference, that the missions of the Roman Church 
are all co-ordinated and guided by a single central 
authori^ which is conspicuously lacking in Prot- 
estant Christendom. On the other hand, the 
Protestant organizations are now systematically 
endeavouring to gain the benefits of unity, to- 
gether with those of freedom, by voluntary co- 
operation and co-ordination in missionary work, 
not only as between Churches but also as between 
nations. 

II. History, — i. Formation and development 
of societies. — Up to the 18th cent, the missionary 
societies in Britain and on the Continent were 
closely connected. The Butch East India Company, 
founded in 1602, was enjoined by its charter to caire 
for the conversion of the heathen in the newly -won 
possessions of the Republic, and it appointed 
preachers for the purpose; hut the work was 
carried on mechanically under government pressure. 
After a century the number of registered Christians 
in Ceylon was 350,000, in Java 100,000, and in 
Amboyna 40,000, but few were left of these myriads 
in Ceylon after English rule came in, and only a 
small minority in Java under Butch rule. In ISiew 
England the Pilgrim Fathers at first had to defend 
life and property against the Indian tribes who 
surrounded them, but in 1646 John Eliot, pastor 
of Roxhury, gave himself to work among the 
aborigines, learning their language, carefully teach- 
ing them, and gathering them into organized 
churches—the first real Protestant missionary 
enterprise. In 1649 the Corporation for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England was formed, 
and it is still extant, hut its activities have con- 
sisted chiefly in the collection of funds. In 1698 the 
efforts of Thomas Bray, Rector of Sheldon, War- 
wickshire, resulted in the formation of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. Buring 
the 18th cent, this aided the Banish-H^le Mission 
and other missions in India, but its principal work 
since 1813 has been the publication and circulation of 
Christian literature, both at home and abroad. In 
1701 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
was founded to provide cler^ for the colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain and also to teke 
steps for * the conversion of the natives * ; but little 
was done for the latter object till after 1817. These 
three societies are connected with the Church of 
England. 

The revival of spiritual religion in Germany 
known as Pietism {q,v.) resulted m two missionary 
movements during the 18th century. Frederic 
William IT., king of Benmark, feeUngresponsibility 
for his colonial dominions, foxmd tne men whom 
he needed in Bartholomjeus Ziegenbalgand Heinrich 
Plfitschau, followers of the OTat jPietist leader, 
Hermann Aug^t Francke. They were sent out 
in 1705 to the Banish settlement of Tranquebar in 
S. India, and there founded a work which was 
developed hy many successors of note, especially 
Christian Friedrich Schwartz (1749-98). Their 
work was partly maintained by the S.P.C.K. 
The other far-reaching missionary movement of 


German origin was the Moravian. Members of the 
Unitas Fratrum of Moravia, driven from their 
homes for their faith, were settled by the Pietist 
Nikolaus Ludwig, Count von Zinzendorf, on his 
estate at Hermhut in Saxony in 1722. Very soon 
their zeal led them to send missionaries to the 
Negroes of the W. Indies and to the Greenlanders 
who had been evangelized by the Norwegian, Hans 
Egede, hut were left after his return uncared for. 
This was the beginning of a world-wide work, 
carried on by a community never numbering more 
than 40,000 souls in Europe, but with 100,000 con- 
verts abroad, and a roll of more than 2000 mission- 
aries, sent out since its foundation. See, further, 
art. Moeavians. 

The Presbyterian Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, founded in Scotland in 1709, 
deserves mention, because among a few missionaries 
whom it sent to the Indians of N. America was 
Bayid Brainerd, the evangelist of the Belaware 
Indians. He died after only three years’ work, 
hut his biography powerfully influenced William 
Marsden of New Zealand, William Carey and 
Henry Martyn of Bengal, and many others. 

By the middle of the 18th cent, these early 
movements of Protestant missions had greatly 
slackened owing to the religious deadness which 
had overtaken the various Churches. But the 
antidote to this was already working in the evan- 
gelical revival connected on the Continent with 
the names of Francke and Zinzendorf, and in 
England with those of John Wesley (1703-91) 
and George Whitefield (1714-70). The inevitable 
result in the revival of zeal for the evangelization 
of the outside world became manifest towards the 
end of the centuiy. The two great leaders and 
their immediate followers were ministers of the 
Church of England, but, owing to the deadness of 
her leaders and people, the movement, while power- 
fully influencing the Church, resulted in the forma- 
tion of the strongest of the Protestant bodies, the 
Methodists of England and America. But it was 
to another dissenting body that the missionary call 
first came effectively. Tne great pioneer William 
Car^ and his fellows founded the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society in 1792. In 1795 followed the second 
society, at first called simply the Missionary 
Society. It was founded by Church of England, 
Independent, and Presbyterian ministers. In 1796 
two Scottish associations were established, known 
as the Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies. In 1799 
Evangelical members Of the Church of England 
decided to establish the Church Missionary Society, 
and the undenominational society already men- 
tioned became known as the London Mis^onary 
Society. Though others are not excluded, it has 
since then practically remained the organ of the 
English Congregationahsts. The British and 
Foreign Bihle Society was set on foot in 1804 by 
the jmnt action of churchmen and dissenters. The 
Wesleyan Methodists had already been carrying 
on missionary work in East and West since 1780 
under the personal gnidance of Thomas Coke, but 
after his death in 1814 they established their own 
society. The socieides named, together with the 
revived operations of the S.P.G., represent the 
formative beginnings of Protestant missionary 
work in Great Britain. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, formed 
mainly by CJongregationahsts in 1810, and the 
American Baptist Missionaty Union (1814) were 
the earliest societies in America. Before sketching 
the d6veloj»ment of these and indicating the minor 
sodeties, xt is desirable to mention two outside 
movements which greatly mfiuenced the history of 
missions ih Africa and the East. 

It is reckoned that the African slave-trade 
during the hundred years preceding 1786 conveyed 
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no fewer than 2,000,000 Negroes into^ British 
colonies, chiefly the W. Indies and British N. 
America; hut even in England Negroes were sold 
and bought till the judgment pronounced by Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield in 1772 j ‘As soon as any 
slave sets his foot on English ground, he becomes 
free.’ This formed the starting-point for the 
campaign against the slave-trade in the entire 
British possessions, carried on within and without 
Parliament hy William Wilberforce from 1789 till 
its victorious climax amid the throes of the Penin- 
sular War in 1807. The abolition of the slave- 
trade did not as yet do away with slavery in 
British possessions outside the United Kingdom, 
nor with the slave-trade carried on by foreign 
nations. But it gave a powerful impulse to 
missionary work among Negroes, and arrange- 
ments were made at Sierra Leone for the reception 
of liberated slaves, of whom many thousands were 
settled there under the care of C..M.S. missionaries, 
the same thing being done later on the E. African 
coast near Mombasa. Meanwhile, the agitation 
against slavery in the British dominions was 
continued by wilberforce and his successors till 
it was crowned with success in the Emancipation 
Act of 1833, which liberated 1,000,000 slaves m the 
W. Indies at a cost to the State of £20,000,000 paid 
to the owners as compensation. Slavery in the 
United States, and the trade that fed it, continued 
till Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. Since then 
what remained of slavery under Christian rule has 
been abolished, and slavery in Muslim and pagan , 
lands has been greatly limited. As a result of 
the shifting of populations, there are now some 
12,000,000 Christianized Negroes in the United 
States and W. Indies, apart from those who have 
been broimht in through missionary effort in Africa. 

In the Bast the greatest of all colonial empires 
was built up by English merchant adventurers. 
The East India Company dates its charter from 
the year 1600, hut for 150 years little was done for 
the spiritual benefit of its European servants, and 
nothing for the evangelization of the natives of the 
land. After the battle of Plassey in 1767 things 
improved somewhat among Europeans, but, when 
Parliament, on the motion of Wilberforce, in 1793 
was ready to afford facilities for missionary work 
in India, the opposition of the E.I.C. threw out the 
clauses, and for the next twenty years Christian 
nuBsionades were rigorously excluded from its 
terdtones. At length in 1813, when the E.I.O. 
charter was once imore revised, not only was the 
entry of missionaries conceded, but an ecdesiastical 
estaolishment was provided for Europeans, the 
representatives of which have done not a little to 
forward the cause of missions. 

i, Britain’.— The later development of British 
societies, especially Anglican, was strongly in- 
fluenced by several religious movements. , The 
Irish Kevival of 1859 affected England in I860 and 

f ive an impetus to the formation of undenomina- 
onal societies, such as the China Inland Mission. 
La X876 Dwight L. Moody’s first revival in London 
and. the first Keswick Convention marked the 
bfighming of a movement which res^cdted in an 
unmense growth of missionary zeal, both in offer- 
ings and in service on the part of university men, 
weciaUy in connexion with the O.M.S. The | 
Tracbadan Movement had influenced one side of 
the Church of England for a generation before it i 
beg^ to appear extensively on the mission-field 
during the last quarter of the century. j 

(a) The Somiy for tho Propagation 

of the Gospd in 1817 was supporting a few clergy 
and schoolmasters m the N. American colonies and 
elsewh^e. ^ Prom that time it began its missions 
to non-Christi^s (1823) hy sending men to Bengal 
and to S. India, where Bobert Caldwell was dis- 


tinguished as linguist and bishop. It has carried 
on all its missions under the direct superintendence 
of the diocesan bishops in the mission-field, and it 
has included in its activities the provision of 
ministration to white men in the colonies and on 
the continent of Europe. Its work among non- 
Christians has steadily increased and now ^sorbs 
£165,000 out of an income of £250,000. In 
India it has occupied Calcutta, Lucknow, Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, Assam, and Burma. In 1821 it 
advanced to S. Africa, in 1848 to Borneo, in 1862 to 
the Pacific, in 1863 to N. China, in 1873 to Japan, 
in 1889 to Korea, in 1892 to Manchuria, and in 
1903 to Siam. By constitution the S.P.Gr. is as 
broad as the Church of England, hut as a matter 
of fact it has represented mamly the High Church 
side. It has developed in varying degrees the 
community type of missions. The Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta (1881) is now independent; the Cam- 
bridge Mission to Delhi and the Cawnpore Christ 
Church Brotherhood are still connected with the 
S.P.G. Its most flourishing missions are those to 
the Tamils of Tinneveily and to the Kols of Chota 
NEgpnr, both in India, 

The principal other societies of this type are : 

(1) the Melanesian 3Hssion, founded in 1846 by 
George A. Selwyn, afterwards bishop of Lichfield, 
and carried on by the martyr John C, Patteson ; 

(2) the Universities Mission to Central Africa^ a 
response made in 1859 to the call of David Living- 
stone, who appealed to the youth of Oxford and 
Cambridge to carry on his work. Bishop Edward 
Steere was its most distinguished scholar and 
statesman. 

The earliest missionaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society^ like those of the S.P.G. and S.P.C.K., 
were Germans, and the Basel Missionary Institu- 
tion, established in 1815, supplied no fewer than 88 
C.M.S. missionaries, including the Arabic scholar 
and writer, K. G. Pfander, and the E. African 
explorers, J. Bebmann and L. Krapf. Its first 
mission was in 'W. Africa (1804). India was 
entered in 1813, when 'Abd-al-Masih, the disciple 
of Henry Martyn, opened work at Agra. In 1814 
Madras and New Zealand were occupied ; Travan- 
core in 1816 j Ceylon in 1818 ; N. W. Canada in 
1822 ; in 1820 G. T. E. Khenins began work in Tinne^ 
vellj^. In 1837 L. Krapf first went to E. Africa, 
and in 1841 H. W. Pox and L, D. Noble began the 
Telugu Mission in S. India. In 1847 China was 
entered by W. A. Bussell and B. H. Oobbold. In 
1850 the Sindh Mission was begun, and in 1862 the 
Panjab Mission was started at Amritsar. The 
N.W. Frontier was first touched at Peshawar in 
1864, British Columbia in 1856, and Kashmir in 
1864. Uganda was opened up in 1876, Persia and 
Japan in 1869, Egypt (the revival of a previous 
mission) in 1882. 

The C.M.S, r^resents the Evangelical school of 
the Church of England, in touch with the more 
pronounced Anglicanism on the one side and with 
nonconformist and interdenominational effort on 
the other. Its missionaries, after the first supply 
of German recruits, were drawn largely from its 
college at Islington, but of late years they have 
been furnished m increasing numbers by the uni- 
versities. It is the largest of the Protestant 
missionary societies, with a missionary roll of 1340, 
^ annual income of £400,000, and 460,000 adherents 
in the mission-field. 

The Church of "England Zenana Missionary 
Society y founded in 1880, works side by side with 
the C.M.S. in India and China, In pi3-14 it had 
224 women missionaries, 27,239 pupils iu zenanas 
and schools, and an income of £60,000. The South 
American Missionary Society (1861) carries on the 
Patagonian work begun by Allen Gardiner, and 
also works in Paraguay and S. Chile. 
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Most of these societies have associations in 
Ireland and Scotland, hut the contributions and 
missionaries from those countries are not separ- 
ately given. 

(&) English Free Churches, — Only the chief 
societies can he dealt with here. The earliest is the 
London Missionary Society (1795). The discoveries 
of Captain John Cook moved the founders to send 
their first mission to the South Sea Islands, where 
John Williams, after years of work, was martyred 
on the island of Eiromanga (1839). In 1798 S. 
Africa was occupied, and the labours of Eohert 
Moffat, followed by those of his yet more distin- 
guished son-in-law, David Livingstone, became 
classical. The most remarkable of L. M. S. missions 
was that in Madagascar, founded in 1820, and 
resumed, after long expulsion of the missionaries, 
with extraordinary fruitfulness. In N. and S. 
India L.M.S. work has been going on since 1804, 
extending to Bengal, the United Provinces, Madras, 
and Travancore. Kobert Morrison of this society 
was the first missionary to enter China (1807), and 
missions are now planted in S., C., and N. China. 

C. Africa was taken up as a memorial to Living- 
stone in 1877. In 1913-'14 this mission had 294 
missionaries, an income of £214,000, and 316,000 
adherents. 

The Baptist Missionary Society) founded in 1792 
on the impulse of William Carey, cobbler, preacher, 
missionary, and linguist, sent him out as its first 
messenger. Moved by the narrative of Cook’s 
voyages in the South Seas, his first desire was to 
go there, but his destination was changed to India, 
and, being debarred by the EJ.C.’s regulations 
from settling in British territory, he started the 
first mission in Bengal at the Danish settlement of 
Serampore. This became the centre of a unique 
literary and linguistic work, carried on by Carey 
with the help of his colleagues, Joshua Marshman 
and William Ward, From Bengal the English 
Baptists extended their work eastwards to Assam, 
north-westwards to Agra, Delhi, and Simla, and 
southwards to Orissa; also to Ceylon, where a 
considerable work is done, to three provinces of 
China, and in Africa to the Lower and Upper 
Congo; they also did work in Kamerun, which 
was eventually made over to German missionaries 
when their government occupied the country. In 
1913-14 they had 463 missionaries, an income of 
£99,000, and 25,170 Church members. 

The Wesleyan Methodists had already begun 
work in the British W. Indies under Thomas Coke 
in 1786, and in W, Africa from 1811. After 
his death the Wesleyan Methodist Misdona/ry 
Society was founded as a separate organization, 
and the work advanced in 1814 to Ceylon, in 1815 
to S. Africa, in 1817 to India, in 1822 to Australasia, 
and in 1851 to China. In the last remon, and in 
S. Africa and the W. Indies, many of the churches 
are no longer under the management of the society. 
Like the Baptists in the north of India, the 
Wesleyans in the south have done much for the 
cause of vernacular literature. In 1913-14 their 
missionaries numbered 392, their income was 
£130,000, and their adherents 307,000. 

Of societies connected \vith the minor sects of 
Methodism it must suffice to mention the Methodist 
New Connexion (1824), working in China; the 
United Methodists (1837), in China. E. and W. 
Africa, and Jamaica; and the Primitive Methodists 
(1869), in Africa. The Methodist missions gener- 
ally are an integral part of the Church organiza- 
tions. The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists (1840) 
are, properly speaking, Presbyterian. They have 
an exceptionally successful work among the KhSiSis 
of the Assam hills. . j » 

For convenience we may add here the Friends 
Foreign Mission Association (1865), working in 


Madagascar, India, Ceylon, China, and Syria. 
Like the Moravians, though very much later in 
time, the Friends prosecute their missionary opera- 
tions to an extent that is in striking contrast to 
the smallness of their community, reckoned, as it 
is, at some 30,000 members. 

(c) The Presbyterian societies, 

like the Methodist, are part and parcel of the 
Church organization. 

Scottish Churches, — The Glasgow and Scottish 
Missionary Societies^ founded in 1796, capied on 
their work in the face of considerable indifference 
and even oiiposition. In 1824, at the instance of 
John Inglis, the General Assembly undertook a 
mission to India, and the sending out in 1829 of 
Alexander Duff, followed by Murray Mitchell and 
John Wilson, marked an epoch in the history of 
educational missions in India, which these men 
opened with marvellous ability and zeal. The 
work at Lovedale in Kaflraria (1841) became famous 
among industrial missions. At the Disruption in 
1843 rile missionaries in India and Kaffraria cast 
in their lot with the Free Church, and this new 
body soon greatly increased its operations, adding 
Natal, Nyasaland, the New Hebrides, Syria, and 
S. Arabia. Since the union of the Free Church 
with the United Presbyterians the United Free 
Church field has included operations in W. Africa, 
the W. Indies, China, and Japan. The work of 
the Established Church was also revived and ex- 
tended in India, C. Africa, and China. 

The English Freshyterian Church (1847) is work- 
ing in China, Formosa, the Straits Settlements, 
and India; the Irish Freshyterian Church (1840) 
in Manchuria and India. 

All these societies have their organizations for 
women’s missionary work, in some cases distinct 
from the main body, but mostly as a department 
of it. Generally speaking, the women’s societies 
or auxiliaries are later developments, for it was 
hardly practicable to send out unmarried women 
as mismonaries till after the middle of the last 
century; before this, work among women was 
carried on by the wives of missionaries, to whom 
some of the most important organizations owe 
their foundation and development. In the figures 
given the women’s work is included in that of the 
main society. 

(d) Undenominational , — Among undenomina- 
tional societies we notice the two most prominent. 
The Indian Female formal School and Instruction 
Society was founded in 1852 for the educational 
purposes indicated in its name. In 1880 the 
majority of the Church of England members 
seceded, and started the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, Under the new name of the 
Zenana, mhle, and Medical Mission the original 
j body has continued to co-operate vyith Church of 
England and Presbyterian missione in India, and 
has developed medical work. The China Inland 
Mission was founded in 1866 by J. Hudson Taylor, 
who had already worked in China as an evangelist 
from 1853. Vocation and jmiritual prepamtion are 
insisted on, but not high emicatipnal attainments ; 
careful training, however, is mven in language- 
schools on the field. No direct appeals for funds 
are made at the home base, and no fixed salary is 
guaranteed to the missionary. The plan of advance 
has been to ‘ occupy’ province after province by 
stationing missionaries in the inland provincial 
capitals, instead of remaining in or near the treaty 
ports on the coast. The sending out of seven 
Cambridge athletes in 1885 created great en- 
thusiasm. The work of the C.I.M. has spread 
rapidly and given an ij^etus to advance by other 
societies into Inland Chiiia. In the Boxer Be- 
bellion of 1900 the martyr roll of missionaries of 
this society far exceeded that of any other. The 
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Salvation Army has been doing missionary work, 
rincipally in India, since 1883; its operations 
ave been mostly of a social kind, sucli as indns- 
trial iindertalcings and reclamation of certain 
criminal tribes. The North Africa General M ission 
works mainly in Algeria and Morocco ; the Mgypt 
General Mis^on as indicated by its name ; the 
Megions Beyond and the Sudan united Missions in 
W. and C. Africa. 

{6) Missionary publishing societies. — In all Prot- 
estant missionary work the rule has been to give 
converts and others access to the Christian Scrip- 
tures as soon as possible. Occasionally this may 
have resulted in premature productions which have 
afterwards been the cause of misunderstanding or 
hindrance, but, taken as a whole, the translation 
of the Scriptures into the languages of the non- 
Christian world has been one of the most signal 
and fruitful achievements of modern missions. 
The Bible, as a whole or in part, is now printed 
in about 500 languages and dialects. The great 
bulk of this work has been and is being done bv 
the British and Foreign Bible Society (1804), which 
has issued 487 of these versions up to 1914. The 
number of these is being increased year by year, 
and the work of revision of older versions in the 
light of the best scholarship is constantly proceed- 
ing. Many scores of these languages possessed 
neither book nor script before they were reduced 
to writing by the missionaries, who soon followed 
up the spelling-book and the school-reader with 
the Gospels, and gradually added the whole NT 
and in many cases the OT also. The B. and F. B. S. 
circulated, in 1914, 10,162,413 copies of the Scrip- 
tures. It received a charitable income (exclusive 
of sales) of £90,000. The National Bible Society of 
Scotland and the Trinitarian Bible Society in the 
same year circulated respectively 2,762,616 and 
154,952 copies in 13 and 2 languages (besides those 
dealt with by the larger society). 

For the production of Christian literature of a 
more general kind the Society for the Fromotion 
of Christian Knowledge^ already noticed, is the 
oldest society. It helps Church of England missions 
in all parts of the world, principally with books of 
devotion and theology, but also with works of a 
more general nature. It has published in 99 lan- 
guages. The Beligious Tract Society (1799), with 
an Sacome (apart from sales) of £17,196, does a 
similar work on an interdenominational basis, and 
it has been the means of founding several daughter 
societies in India and China. It publishes in 200 
languages. The Christian Literature Society for 
JndSa was founded in 1858 as a Christian reply to 
the mutiny. Under John Murdoch (1859'-1904) it 
developed a wide-spread activity in production, 
both of educational works and of religious and 
genpal literature. A similar Christian Literaiwre 
Society for China has done much in producing 
high-class literature under the leadership of 
“Kmothy Biohards and others. The Nile Musion 
Tress at Cairo (1902) produces Arabic Uterature 
for missions to Muslims in the Near East. But 
the nnssion presses at work in the four (lusurters of 
the globe run into many hundreds 
ii. Amebioa.^ — T he American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, founded in 1810, 
sent out its first missionaries to India in 1812 ; but, 
owing to the hostile attitude of the E.I.O., they 
not secure a footing in W. India till 1814, and 
in the same year they entered Ceylon. The other 
principal steps forward were to Oceania (1819), 
W. ^ica (1830), S-E. Africa (1835), China (1847), 
and Japan (1869). Since the separation from this 
1 The figrires given are exclusive of work among Indians or 
others In hoiae territonee. Unless otherwise specified, they 
we for the year ending Dec. IQli. Generally speaking, these 
American Boards are part of the offidd organization oi their 
reapective Churches, The principal ones only are mentioned. 


Board of the Dutch Beformed and the Presby- 
terian missions the A.B.C.F.M. represents the 
Congregationalists of the U.S.A. Income, 
£200,978 ; missionaries, 615 •, adherents, 193,742. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union came 
into existence in 1814, when Adoniram Judson 
entered Burma. In 1827 he began a remarkably 
successful work among the Karen tribe, which has 
come over in masses to Christianity. Another 
Indian mission of the A.B.M.U. in the Telugu 
country (from 1840) has been the sphere of a large 
movement. The Union entered China in 1843, the 
Congo Territory in 1866, and Japan in 1872. The 
Southern Baptist Convention, an off-shoot from the 
main body, carries on missions in China, W. Airica, 
and Japan. Income, £222,885 ; missionaries, 701 ; 
adherents, 505,600. 

The Methodist Fpiscopal Church represents the 
Wesleyan movement in the U.S.A. The larger, 
or Northern, branch carries on its missions to non- 
Christians in S. India (1833), China (1847), N. India 
(1856), Japan (1872), Korea (1885), and Malaya 
(1889). The Southern branch began missionary 
work in 1846, and carries it on in India, China, and 
J apan. The foreign work of this denomination has 
spread rapidly and widely. Income, £296,506 ; 
missionaries, 1396 ; adherents, 687,368. 

The Freshyterian Church in the U.S.A. is also a 
leading missionary force. It separated its work 
from that of the A.B.C.F.M. in 1837, and has mis- 
sions in Syria, Persia, India, Siam, W. Africa, 
China, and Japan. Its educational work in India 
especially is of a high order. The Presbyterians 
of the Southern States {Freshyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. ; 1861) work in China, J^an, Congo 
Territory, and Korea. The United Freshyterian 
Church (1859) maintains a vigorous work in China, 
India, and Egypt (the last named chiefly among 
Copts) ; in their Panjab Mission accessions have 
been very large. The Dutch Beformed Church 
(1832) works in China, Japan, India, and on the 
Persian Gulf. The Disciples of Christ have 
missions in China, Japan, India, and Turkey. 
The first of these denominations in 1914 had an 
income of £561,142, 1537 missionaries, and 370,238 
adherents. 

luhe Lutheran Churches of the U.S.A., number- 
ing over 2,000,000 communicants (and, say, 
10,000,000 adherents), are divided into six chief 
sects, whose first mission was undertaken in 1841, 
They work mainly in India, where their most im- 
portant mission is in the Telugu country. Income, 
£68,907 ; missionaries, 81 ; adherents, 70,426. 

The total figures for Protestant Missions in 
N. America amount to 6627 missionaries and 
1,396,831 adherents.^ 

Canada has eight leading Protestant missionary 
societies. The principal of these axe the Baptist, 
the Methodist, the Freshyterian, and the AnpHcan. 

In addition to the Boards connected with the 
various Churches, one organization, connected with 
no Church in particular, has powerfully influenced 
the missionary life of all, not only in America, but 
iu the United Kingdom, and on the contment of 
Europe. The going out of the ‘ Cambridge Seven ’ 
to China in 1884 excited great interest among the 
students of America as weD. as among those of 
Great Britain, and at a conference of students 
summoned in 1886 by Moody at Mount Uermon, 

* Mass., the Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
was formed on the basis of a declaration by each 
member of his or her intention to become a foreign 
missionary. The same movement continued in a 
less organized form in Britain till it was formalJy 
established there also, in Edinburgh, in 1892. It 
soon became evident that the appeal for missionary 

^ It ia impossitla to esbimate accurately tfae distribution of 
Income between home and foreig^n missions. 
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service could not be effective without a strength- 
ening of the general Christian life of the student 
world at large, and in 1893 the Student Christian 
Movement for Great Britain and Ireland was 
started. This has now a membership of over 9000 
students, including those in theological colleges, 
and it is affiliated to the WorWs Student Christian 
Federation^ with a membership of over 180,000 
students in some 40 countries. The S. V.M.U. has 
become a department of the more general work. 
Since 1896 it has systematized the study of mis- 
sions among its members and outside by the for- 
mation of study circles and the provision of suit- 
able textbooks for them. The Liverpool Confer- 
ence of 1912 co-ordinated the foreign missionary 
and home social problems of the movement more 
closely than before, and the S.C.M. works at the 
solution of both as inseparable the one from the 
other. From the British branch of the S.V.M.U. 
over 2000 students have left in thirteen years for 
the mission-field } 700 are still in college, and 600 
are undergoing post-collegiate training for mis- 
sionary work. The Union sends out no mission- 
aries itself, but only through the societies. 

hi. Germany.-— in the latter part of the 18th 
cent, the Banish-Halle Mission died out, its mis- 
sionaries being taken over by other societies. 
The Moravians quietly continued their work and 
celebrated their first centenary in 1832 with much 
cause for rejoicing ; their influence was felt, too, in 
new undertakings elsewhere. During their second 
century the work has increased till it embraces 21 
mission-fields, mostly in America, but also in 
Africa, Australia, and India. The income from 
home contributions is little more than one-third of 
the total expenditure, the balance being met from 
free-will offerings in the mission-field, government 
grants, and trade profits. The fields of work are 
largely the most remote and inhospitable lands, 
such as Greenland, Labrador, Alaska, the Mos- 
quito Coast, N. Australia, and Lesser Tibet. 

Other German Protestant missionary efforts 
began with the training of missionaries for societies 
outside! of Germany. Johann Jaenicke from 1800 
to 1827 carried on a missionary seminary in Berlin 
whose alumni were sent out from Holland and 
England. They included pioneers in Tinnevelly 
(C. T. E. Rhenius) and China (G. Guetzlaff). In S. 
Germany Christian life was strongest in Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and German Switzerland, and here 
missionary interest resulted in the foundation of 
the Basel Missionary Institute in 1816, from which 
88 candidates were passed on to the C.M.S., many 
of whose early missions were founded or conducted 
by them. In 1822 the Basel Evangelical Mission’^ 
wry Society was founded, largely through the 
efforts of Christian Gottlieb Barth. Their first 
permanent mission was started on the Gold Coast 
m 1828. In 1843 work was begun on the south-west 
coast of India, in 1846 in China (Kwantung), and 
in 1886 Eamerun, becoming a German colony, was 
taken over from the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The Industrial Association connected with the 
Basel Mission has taken a lead in industrial work 
in S. India, where it carries on weaving, tile- 
making, etc., at Mangalur and other centres. 

The Berlin Missionary Society sent out its first 
missionaries to Africa in 1884, and in 1872 it took 
over work in S. China, and in 1891 in B. Africa. 
The valley of the Wupper in Ehenish Prussia was 
a strong centre of active Christian life, and here, 
after much preliminary work, the Bhmish Mis- 
sionary Society was founded in 1828. Tim, too, 
began work first in S. Africsa, extending in 1834 
to Borneo, in 1862 to Sumatra, in 1865 to Nias, in 
1846 to China, and in 1887 to Kaiser ’Wilhelmsland, 
The missions in S. Africa have attained a large 
measure of self-support, and in Sumatra many 


Muhammadans have been brought in, together with 
masses of pagans. 

The year 1836 saw the foundation of three Ger- 
man societies. The Bremen Missionary^ Society has 
had a chec^uered career, its principal mission being 
in W, Africa, where the deadly cfimate has carried 
off many missionaries. The Leipzig Missionary 
Society was first established in Dresden, and trans- 
ferred to Leipzig by its director, K. Graul, in 1848. 
It makes more use of university graduates as mis- 
sionaries than do the other German missions, which 
generally employ seminarists. It also more than 
others represents the pronounced Lutheran ele- 
ment. The Leipzig M.S. in 1840 took over what 
remained of the old Danish-Halle Mission, and in 
1892 it opened work in German E. Africa. The 
Gossner missionary Society was founded by a Ber- 
lin pastor of that name. He began on his own 
responsibility to train missionaries in Scripture and 
the devotional life, and within 22 years he had 
sent out 178 to Australia, British and Dutch India, 
N. America, and W. iVfrica. Not a few of them 
proved able and successful evangelists. After 
Gfossner’s death in 1858 many of them joined other 
societies, but the work among the Kols of Chota 
Nagpur, which had been specially fruitful, was 
put under a board, since then known as the Goss- 
ner M.S. Notwithstanding the secession of several 
missionaries with their flocks to the S.P.G. in 1868, 
the Gossner Mission (113,000 adherents) represents 
the largest group of Christians in the Province of 
Bengal. 

Another mission which belongs to the extreme 
Lutheran section of German Protestantism, and 
which also owes its origin to the enterprise of 
a single man, is the Eermannshurg Missionary 
Society i begun by Ludwig Harms in 1849. After 
parting with certain fields to others, this mission 
has work now in S. Africa and India. 

Besides the eight societies mentioned above, 
the following have been founded later : Schleswig 
Eolstein (187^7), Neuhirchen (1882), General Evan- 
geliccd Protestant (1884), Berlin Missionary Society 
JOT E. Africa (1886), together with a number of 
minor bodies, including several small societies for 
women’s work. The G.E.P. Society is the only 
body representing a modernist standpoint approxi- 
mating to Unitananiam. It has a few missionaries 
in Japan. 

iv. HoLiiANP.—Owing, perhaps, to the State 
propagation of the faith in former years, indepen- 
dent missionary societies have not multiplied here 
so rapidly as elsewhere. The Butch Missionary 
Society f founded in 1797, has worked in the Malay 
Archipelago, and the results of its work have 
largely — especially in Minaliassa in Celebes — ^been 
taken over by the Established Church, wMch 
maintains 36 pastors and 26 assistants, who 
minister both to converts and to oolonishs. A 
number of minor societies have been formed from 
time to time. The Dutch missions have had 
considerable success among the Muslims of their 
colonies. 

V. Fbancb. — In France the cause of Protestant 
missions is represented by the SocUU des Missions 
Evangiligues^ founded in Paris in 1824. Its chief 
mission is the very successful one among the 
Basutos in S, Africa vrith which the name of 
Francois CoiUard is connected. It has also taken 
over work from English and American societies in 
territories such as Madagascar, Gabun, and the 
Society Islands, which had come under French 
domination. In Frencfli Switzerland the Mission 
Eomande was founded in 1879 j it works in N* 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay 

vi. Scandinavia. — In Scandinavia the Bcmish 
Missionary Society was founded in 1862, and works 
m S. India and China. The Norwegian Missionary 
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Society (1842) has missions among the Zulus and in 
Madagascar. There are minor missions connected 
with the China Inland, the Alliance, and other 
societies. Sweden also has had its own Swedish Mis- 
sionary Society since 1835, working in S, India and 
S. Africa, and a Swedish Missionary Union, since 
1878, with missionaries in Algeria, the Congo, Ural, 
Persia, China, and Chinese Turkestan, besides 
minor associations. Pinland has a Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Society with work in S. Africa and Free 
Church missions in China and India. 

vii. Beitish colonies. — The British colonial 
Churches of various denominations maintain a 
considerable and increasing amount of missionary 
work. This is done partly through societies locally 
formed, partly by assisting the older societies in 
home lands. Australia and New Zealand, in 
addition to work among their own aborigines, send 
men and women principally to Asiatic countries, 
the S. African churches to the pagans of their 
own territories, the now independent W. Indian 
Churches to their own neighbours and to their 
race-fellows in Africa. In India and China, though 
very few churches are as yet self-supporting, various 
indigenous missionary societies have been formed, 
such as the Tinnevelly Missionary Society and the 
National Missionary Society, for work in various 
parts of India. These two had 2416 adherents, 6 
missionaries, and an income of about £4000 in 
1912. 

2 . Preparation of missionaries.— In the begin- 
nings of societies the first step taken was fre- 

1.S a rule, the candidates required some school 
training before entering on their theological course. 
The fact that many of them had been engaged in 
trades or handicrafts rendered them all the better 
suited to the pioneer work W'’hicli largely fell to 
their lot, but not a few distinguished scholars 
developed among them. The Tree Churches in 
England and America have drawn their mission- 
aries mainly from the theological colleges of their 
denominations, but the Scottish Churches have 
usually sent out graduates of the universities. In 
the Anglican Church, missionary seminaries have 
a more irrmortant position, the most prominent 
being the C.M.S. College at Islington (797 mission- 
aries up to 1913, of whom 13 are bishops) and St. 
Augus&ae’s College at Canterbury (307 and 5 re- 
spectively). On the Continent the ^eat majority 
of missionaries are seminarists, but their training 
is generally moat thorough, and they seem to have 
produced as many scholars in proportion as the 
university-trained men. In American missions it 
is difficult to distinguish accurately between uni- 
versity and non-university men, In any case, both 
there and in Europe the S.V.M.U, has greatly 
tended to hrmg men and women of good university 
attainments into the missionary ranks— a tendency 
emphasised by the rapidly increasing demands of 
hi^er education in the mission-fiield. 

Till recently good theological training with a 
university degree was considered the m^us ultra 
of missiona^ preparation from the intellectual 
side.^ But since the beginning of this century the 
conviction has been gaining ground that the task 
of the naissionary demands, besides these, a tech- 
nical trading ^ This opinion was voiced 
by Commission Yl. of the Edinburgh Conference, 
wmoh recommended the establishment of Boards 
of Study; for the special preparation of missionaries 
potn m Bntaan and in America. This was carried 
into effect* The American Board of Missionary 
Studies is working on a somewhat wider basis, 
taking in theolgmcal subjects as well as others, 
whereas the British Board of Study, by mutu^ 
agreement, as an interdenominationsl body, deals 
only with general subjects (history and methods of 


missions, phonetics, linguistics, comparative and 
special study of religions, ethnography, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, hygiene, business methods, educa- 
tional methods). Some colleges already give them- 
selves more or less to the teaching of these subjects : 
in America the Kennedy School of Missions at 
Hartford, Conn., the Missions Demrtment of Yale 
University, the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
New York, the College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
the Cincinnati Missionary Training School, in 
Britain the U.F.C. Women’s Missionary College, 
Edinburgh, and the Kingsmead Training Institu- 
tion, Birmingham, take up many of these subjects, 
and it is in contemplation to merge the British 
Board of Study in a Central College of Missionary 
Study. 

3 * Missionary conferences.— -The lack of unity 
and co-ordination in Protestant missions has long 
exercised the minds of their promoters, and the 
effort has been made to oveicome this difficulty by 
gatherings for common counsel. The general mis- 
sionary conferences thus far were held in Liverpool 
in 1860 (126 members) ; London, Mildmay Park, 
1878 (168 delegates) ; London, Exeter Hall, 1888 
(1494 delegates) ; New York, 1900 (2300 members) j 
and Edinburgh, 1910 (1206 delegates). The bulk 
of the membership in these has consisted of dele- 
gates of missionary societies and boards, supple- 
mented by missionaries from the field and experts 
of eminence. The composition of these conferences 
has become increasingly interdenominational and 
international ; and in Edinburgh not only did High 
Anglicans attend as members, but mess^es of 
greeting were received from Greek and Roman 
prelates, while Asiatics, Africans, Australasians, 
Americans, and Europeans of many nationalities 
took part. The conferences have no legislative or 
executive authority, but the * findings ^ which are 
formulated as the result of their debates exercise 
great practical influence on missionary work and 
methods. The reports of these conferences form a 
valuable record of the progress of missionary life 
and policy and a storehouse of missionary thought 
and argument. The report of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference especially (in 9 vols. , London and New York, 
1910) is indispensable to the student of missions. 
Its investigations and discussions are carried on 
by a Contmuation Committee which publishes 
the quarterly International Review of Missions. 
The same kind of work has been earned on in the 
mission-field by periodical conferences of repre- 
sentatives from dfiSerent missions at such centres 
as Madras and Shanghai, and in 1912-13 J. B. 
Mott convened a series of Continuation Com- 
mittee Conferences in India, China, and Japan, 
the findings of which are published in a bulky 
volume (New York, 1913). By these and other 
means a large amount of practical union in work 
has been attained, and the tendency in the mission- 
field and at the home base towards closer unity has 
been momoted. 

4. The field. — i. Ameeica, — The spread of 
Christianity in this continent has been mainly 
through immigration. Paganism is now only a 
fringe of the total population of 170, 000, 060. The 
work of Protestant missions has been cMe% in N. 
America, among Eskimos, Indians, and Negroes, 
For our purposes the W. Indian Islands and Guiana 
go together with N. America. S. America has been 
touched in Patagonia and P^uraguay. 

(a) Fshimos.—ThQ Norsemm Who intmigrated to 
Greenland in the Middle Ages had a hishopxic of 
their own, but both they and their faith died out 
before the 18th century. In 1721 a Norwegian 
pastor, Hans Egede, havmg heard of them, repaired 
to the west coast of Greenland and began work 
amoug the Eskimos under great difficulties owing 
to their utter indifference. It was continued, how* 
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ever, by bis son, and eventually taken np by tbe 
Danish M.S. The west coast population in this 
rep^on is Christianized, and missionary work is 

f omg on among the pagans of the east coast. 

'urther south on the west coast the Moravians, 
beginning in 1733, founded the settlement of New 
Herrnhut, and from that centre Christianized the 
tribes, so that in 1899 they were able to hand over 
this territory to the care of the Danish Church. 
In Labrador since 1771 the scattered Eskimos have 
been mainly brought in by the Moravians, and they 
are cared for with the help of trade carried on by 
the mission ship ‘ Harmony,’ On the other side of 
the continent the U.S. territory of Alaska contains 
a relatively considerable population of Eskimos, 
besides Aleutians, Indians, immigrant Chinese, and 
white men. Here in 1877 a Presbyterian mission 
was founded, followed by Moravians, American 
Anglicans, and others, totalling about 6000 Christ- 
ians. The race, about 40,000 in number, is intel- 
lectually apathetic and feebly organized ; hence its 
contact with white traders has been unfavourable 
to the development of independent Church life, but 
missionary work has meant their salvation from 
extinction through strong drink, disease, and ex- 
ploitation. 

(6) Indians . — These number now in tbe XJ.S. and 
Canada under 400,000. Over one-half live on reser- 
vations ; the rest are scattered among their white 
fellow-citizens. Erom the 17th cent, onwards the 
relations of the colonists, whether French, English, 
or Dutch, with the Indians were those of perennial 
warfare and commercial exploitation, till the peace 
of the country was fully established and a more 
sensible and humane policy was gradually intro- 
duced. Missionary efforts were never entirely 
wanting. John Eliot (from 1646), David Erainerd 
(from 1743), and David JZeisherger (from 1745) 
gathered many thousands of Indians into Christian 
congregations of peaceful citizens, but again and 
again their work was destroyed by civil war. The 
later and more gradual settlement of Canada was 
advantageous to the Indian population, as the 
missions of all Churches were able to gain a hold, 
before land-grabbing and commercial greed came 
strongly to the fore. The first Protestant mission 
was he^n in the Hudson’s Bay Territoir in 1820 ; 
it has been developed largely by the C.M.S., and 
much heroic work was done by its pioneers among 
the sparse native population before the colonists 
came in. Now the whole dominion is parcelled 
out in dioceses of the Anglican Church, and 
work among the Indians is carried on by other 
denominations also, Presbyterians and Methodists 
being specially active. Since the separation from 
EngSind the evangelizing of Indians in the XJ.S. 
has been more and naore taken over by the various 
ChurobeSi and the still pagan Indians are a small 
remnant. Their assimilation as citizens of the 
Eepublio is still an incomplete process. 

(c) JVeproeff,-— These number (including coloured 
or naixed population), in the U.S. 9,827,763 (1910), 
and in the ‘W. Indies 1,280,000. Their introduction 
into the latter dates from the Spanish conquest, into 
the U.S. from 1640. Organized missions among the 
U.S. Negroes practically began about 1860, but 
during their time of slavery large numbers bad 
been Chiistianized, especially by the Methodists 
and Baptists. The bulk of these Negroes are now 
connected with the various Protestant Churches. 
In 1913 they contributed about £20,000 for home 
missions and £10,000 for foreign missions, bes^es 
maintenance of churches, ministij, and education. 
The Negroes of Cuba and Haiti are but little 
touched by Protestant work, but in the remaining 
islands they are incorporated into self-supporting 
churches, tne result of previous missionary effort^ 
and their economic condition is less complicated by 


an overweight of white population than in the U.S. 
They num&r about 1,000,000. 

{a) S. America* — The territory of Guiana is 
closely connected with the W. Indies. Anglicans, 
Moravians, and Methodists have gathered converts 
amounting to 90,000. These are partly from among 
the E. Indian indentured coolies working on the 
sugar-plantations (who are also to be found on the 
islands). Catechists and clergy of Indian nation- 
ality work among them, and coolies returning home 
help to spread the faith in India, 

Of the 38,000,000 in S. America the aborigines 
number about 6,000,000, mostly belonging to the 
Koman Catholic Church. Protestant missions have 
touched them in Patagonia, where the work set on 
foot by the heroic pioneer, Allen Gardiner, changed 
the opinion of Charles Darwin as to the suscepti- 
bility of a savage race to higher culture. The 
Indians of the Chaco in Paraguay have also begun 
to come in, and the mission among them has been 
reco^ized by the government of the Kepublic as 
the best mediator between white and coloured 
peoples. 

ii. Afeioa. — {a) W* Africa . — It is this part of 
the continent that, owing to the slave-trade, has 
had the earliest and most intimate connexion with 
Protestant lands, especially with N. America. The 
endeavour to influence Africa directly by means of 
the liberated slave is chiefly represented by the 
little republic of Liberia, founded in 1824 by the 
American Colonisation Society. The Christian 
Negroes who settled there were hardly ripe for 
administering the Free State proclaimed in 1847, 
but from this centre work is being carried on by 
sundry societies among the neighbouring non- 
Christians. A certain number of American Isegroea 
have been sent as missionaries to Africa by their 
Churches in the U.S.A., but the effective shaping 
of their work is a problem that awaits solution. 

The north-west coast of Africa as far as the 
Senegal borders on sparsely-inhabited Muham- 
madan territory which has scarcely been entered 
as yet. From this to the mouth of the Congo is 
the region of Protestant mission- work. 

At Sierra Leone the settling of liberated slaves 
began in 1808, after the aboHtion of the slave-trade, 
and its capital received the name Freetown. Up 
to 1846, 60,000 African slaves had been brought 
there, chiefly by British cruisers. For years great 
loss of life was experienced among the C.M.S. and 
other missionaries who worked there, and among 
the welter of tribes represented the only common 
language available was English. To some extent 
the varying elements were sifted out, and Christ- 
ianity spread by means of those who rejoined their 
kindred elsewhere. In 1862 an Anglican bishwrio 
was constituted, and in 1861 the Church, in wfiioh 
meanwhile education had spread ragidly, was made 
self-governing. It carries on missions among its 
pag^ neighbours. Here and elsewhere in W. 
Africa the missionary comes into contact increas- 
ingly with Muslims from the north. Among a 
population of 76,000 in the colony 67,000 are Prot- 
estant Christiana. 

The Gold Coast Colony has a population of 
1,500,000. The western part is worked by Wesleyan 
missionaries, the eastern by the Basel Society. 
The latter, since 1828, has penetrated effectively 
into the hack country formerly under Ashanti rule ; 
the Wesleyans, too, have moved into the northern 
territory. The country is being opened up by rail- 
ways, and the rapid increase of commerce is enrich- 
ing the Ciiristian communiiy here as elsewhere in 
VT. Africa, to the advantage of self-Bupport, but 
not always to that of spiritual life and morals. 
The Christian community now numbers upwards 
of 30,000. 

The German colony of Togoland, next On 
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east, has considerably developed missionary work 
from that country, during the last few years, 
among the Ewe nation. Good linguistic work has 
been done. The community numbers some thou- 
sands. 

The work in the lower basin and delta of the 
Niger has assumed increased importance since the 
constitution of Nigeria, the richest of Britain’s 
African possessions, as a Crown Colony, with a 
population of 18,000,000. The first mission stations 
(from 1846 onwards) were started to look after 
natives of the Yoruba country who had returned 
from Sierra Leone to their own people. Lagos, 
the great port of the palm-oil trade, and the large 
interior towns of Abeokuta and Ibadan were occu- 
pied, and considerable Christian communities were 
gathered, amounting (1913) in the Yoruba province 
to 50,000, Economic development is going^ on 
rapidly, and the demand for education, especially 
in English, is increasing year by year. 

After the Niger had been opened up hy three 
voyages of exploration (1841, 1854, 1857), an African 
priest of the O.M.S., Samuel Crowther, was sent 
to this region. He planted several stations, and 
in 1864 was consecrated bishop. The work was 
carried on hy Africans, with some vicissitudes but 
with substantial progress, till Crowther’s death in 
1891, when W. Equatorial Africa was placed under 
an English bishop, assisted by two Africans, the 
wealthy churches of the Delta being granted self- 
overnment. In N. Nigeria the town of Lokoja 
ad been occupied in 1865, but it was not till the 
end of the century that an effective advance was 
made into this territory, where a predominantly 
Muhammadan population alternates with large 
patches of paganism, while the spread of Islam 
continues in a southerly direction, The work here 
is still in its beginnings. In Calabar at the south- 
east comer of Nigeria a Christian cominunit;^ of 
11,000 has been gathered in by the U.F.G. mission. 

Kamerun, a German colony since 1884, was origin- 
ally evangelized by English Baptists, but their 
work was taken over mainly by the Basel Society, 
who were pushing into the back country before 
the outbreak of the great European war. The 
Christians number about 16,000 out of an estimated 
population of 3,000,000. 

The Congo Biver was first opened up completely 
by Stanley in 1876-77, and the Congo Free State, 
under the ]^xotection of Belgium, has been the 
scene of rapid missionary advance along the river. 
Yakuso, the furthest point, near StaSeyvilLe, is 
1200 miles from the mouth. Among the first ex- 
plorers in detail were the English Baptists G, Gren- 
tepi and W. H. Bentley from 1879 onwards. Other 
missionaries of various nationalities followed. 
Owing to the difficulties of climate and the great 
multitude of tribes and languages, progress has 
been limited, but some dozen societies are now at 
work in this area. Indigenous churches are being 
formed, and elementary education is being pushed. 

The characteristic problems of the W. African 
missions generally are presented by the constant 
advance m Islam from the north, the demoraliza- 
tion of commercial intercourse caused by the liquor- 
trade, and the unsettling effiects of a rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth formerly undreamt of. On the 
other hand, the removal of the evils connected 
with the slave-trade, the increase in prosperity and 
intelligence, and the creation of a Christian standard 
of conscience and morals, with the opportunity 
given to the natives of rising to a higher life, are 
elements in appreciable progress towards the re- 
generation of the Negro peoj^es. 

(5) S, Afnoa , — In this we include the regions 
south of the river Kunene on the east and the 
Zambesi on the west. It contains three African 
races : the Bantu (includmg Zulus and Kafirs), the 


Nama or Hottentot, and the Bushman, the last 
two scarcely remaining pure, the first virile and 
prolific. The climate being temperate, Christian- 
ity has spread by immi^ation from western nations, 
and the white population is reckoned at 1,300,000. 
Hence the racial problem is at its acutest in S. 
Africa, and it specially affects the work of missions, 
which aim at raising the native populations to a 
higher level, religious, moral, and social, and at 
giving them the best education which they are 
capalue of assimilating. The earliest Dutch colon- 
ists regarded the natives as an inferior class of 
beings whom it was both lawful and expedient to 
keep in subjection, and this attitude has not been 
confined to one section of the white races. Thus 
there has been a persistent prejudice against,^ and 
often actual antagonism to, the work of missions, 
sometimes aggravated by lack of prudence on the 
part of the missionary and hy unbalanced policy on 
the part of the government. The conviction is gain- 
ing ground, however, that without the moral infiu- 
euce of Christianity the problems resultmg from 
the contact and blending of two cultures cannot be 
thoroughly solved. Among some 4,000,000 natives 
there are now about 750,000 Christians, the result 
of the work of 30 missionary societies belonging to 
8 nationalities. The racial factor is especially in 
evidence in the ‘Ethiopian Movement,^ composed 
of groups of congregations who in 1892 formally 
seceded from their missionary connexions. Some 
of them in 1899 joined the Anglican Church as ‘the 
Ethiopian Order’ ; the remainder do not appear to 
be progressive either in internal life or in external 
expansion. 

In what became in 1886 German S.W, Africa 
the principal work has been done by German mis- 
sionaries of the Bhenisli Society since the forties. 
The fruits of their persevering and systematic 
efforts have suffered greatly through colonial wars. 
Protestant Christians in the colony number, by last 
figures, 13,000. 

The largest indigenous Christian population is in 
Cape Colony, numbering 1,146,000 out of a total of 
2,500,000 ; it comprises westwards, broadly peak- 
ing, bastardized Hottentots, and, eastwards, Kafirs 
of relatively pure race. The Moravians, who 
began work in 1737, were followed in 1799 by the 

L. M.S., whose missions in Bechuanaland are re- 
markable for their great pioneers, E. Moffat and, 
above all, Livingstone. Through the persistence 
of John Mackenzie and the intervention of the 
British Government, all attempts to block the 
northward way of the missionary were frustrated, 
and the path of the gospel was opened up to the C. 
African lakes and eventually from the C^e to 
Cairo. The converts of the L.M. S. in Cape Colony 
now form a Con^egational Union with some 
36,000 adherents. Eftorts of later dates are repre- 
sented by the adherents of the Wesleyans (over 
90,000, now independently organized), Bhenish 

M, S. (16,000), Berlin M.S, (60,000), and Scottish 
Presbyterians (25,000). The majority of the 
white colonists belong to the Dutch Beformed 
Church, which for a long time held aloof from 
missionary work. Since the middle of the 19th 
cent, its attitude has changed, and it carries on 
missions within and beyond Cape Colony. In the 
latter it counts over 80,000 native Christians, the 
majority of whom are under the charge of its 
parochial clergy. The Anglican Church in the 
three dioceses of the Colony claims over 70,000 
adherents. 

Among the Zulus and Swazis of Natal the ivork 
of many denominations has been greatly hmdered 
by frequent and destructive wars, but Christian 
congregations have grown, and some converts have 
been gained from among the Indian coolies. Basuto- 
land, blessed with a more quiet development since 
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it became a Crown Colony in 1884, has been worked 
principally by the Paris M.S., which now counts 
about 70,000 adherents. Among the Bechuanas 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony Dutch, 
Anglican, Wesleyan, and Lutheran missions have 
gathered a Christian community of considerable 
importance. The problems of moral and social 
development are gi*eatly complicated by the con- 
gestion of labourers, both Christian and non-Christ- 
lan, in the mine compounds of Johannesburg and 
the Rand. The thinly-populated Bechuanaland 
Protectorate includes Khama’s Country, where a 
Christian African prince rules his people well, 

Madagascar has been a land of great vicissitudes 
in missionary work. The first missionaries of 
the L.M.S. began work with considerable success 
among the Hovas, the ruling race of the central 
province, in 1820. In 1836 the accession of a 
hostile queen brought about the expulsion of the 
missionaries, and for twenty-five years the Christ- 
ians were severely persecuted, yet they increased 
considerably. In 1861 a new ruler recalled the 
missionaries, and, when another queen was b^- 
tized in 1869, conversions began m maisses. To 
cope with the situation other societies, Priends, 
S.P.G., and Norwegians, entered the island. In 
1895 Madagascar was annexed by Prance, and 
l^rotestant mission work was so severely hampered 
that the L.M.S. was fain to give over a large part 
of its work to the Paris M.S. The total number 
of Protestant Christians in Madagascar is esti- 
mated now at 287,000, while the sclxolars number 
44,677. 

(c) J6?. and (7. Africa , — Missionaries helped to 
open up these lands both from the east coast and 
from the interior southwards, lu 1844 Ludwig 
Krapf, a German in C.M.S. service, landed on the 
island of Mombasa and began work on the main- 
land opposite. He planned (1) to carry a chain of 
mission stations across Africa from Mombasa to 
Gabun ; (2) to establish on the east coast a colony 
for liberated slaves like that in Sierra Leone on 
the west ; and (3) to work for an African ministry 
under an African bishop. The second of these 
objects was accomplished at Preetown in 1874 ; the 
first and third are in process of realization now. 
In 1846 Krapf was joined by Johann Rebmann. 
After nine years Krapf was mvalided ; Rebmann 
held on for twenty-nine years. By their discovery 
of the snow-peaks of Kilimanjaro and Kenia on 
the equator, and of the great inland-sea of Nyanza, 
they revolutionized the geography of C. Africa, 
and their linguistic labours prepared the way for 
later workers in a fruitful field. 

of histury.^ From his first station of ^Kolobeng in 
S. Africa he constantly pressed northwards, crossed 
Africa foom east to west, and opened up the lake 
regions of Nyasa and Tanganyika, ea^ioring cease- 
lessly till he died at Ilala in 1873. In his opinion 
the end of the geographical feat was the beginning 
of the missionary enterprise. He desired to uproot 
the slave-trade, and to open up Africa to legiti- 
mate commerce and to Christian culture with 
faith as its root. The Universildes Mission to 
Central Africa undertaken hy members of the 
Church of England, the L.M.S. mission on Lake 
Tanganyika, and the Scottish Presbyterian missions 
in Nyasaland are the direct results of his lif ework j 
but it affected the whole missionary enterprise of 
inland Africa. To Stanley it was ^ven to com- 
plete the work of Livingstone by his eicploxation 
of the Congo valley, and in the course of it he 
gave the impulse wnioh has resulted in the forma- 
tion of a virile Christian State in the centre of 
Africa, now the kingdom of Uganda, Stanley 
found the king, Mutesa, hesitating between the 
claims of Christianity and Through a 
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Swahili Christian interpreter he put the Christian 
case before the monarch and straightway appealed 
to English Christendom to enter this open door. 
The result was the sending of the well-known 
C.M.S. mission in 1875, The murder of James 
Hannington and the barbarous persecution of the 
early converts only served to increase zeal and 
enthusiasm. After sundry conflicts and imminent 
risk of abandonment by the Colonial Oflice, Uganda 
became a British Protectorate, under which mission 
work has ^one forward peacefully. The country 
now contains 96,000 Protestant Christians, with a 
somewhat larger number of Roman Catholics and 
a smaller number of Muhammadans. The schools 
contain scholars up to a secondary standard. The 
growing Church now forms an elfectual breakwater 
against the rising tide of Islam. 

The two protectorates of E. Africa, the English 
and the German, have each brought the country 
under civilized administration, and the British 
Government has opened up its territory by a rail- 
way, preceded or accompanied by missionaries. 
The English work in German territory has been 
partly made over to German missions since the 
establishment of the colony in 1884, but a group 
of C.M.S. missions remains round Mpwapwa, ana 
another of the U.M C.A. opposite Zanzibar. The 
German work is chiefly on the northern frontier 
and on the north shore of Lake Nyasa and its 
vicinity. The principal missions of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate are those of the Scottish churches, 
with the two industrial centres of Livingstonia in 
the north and Blantyre in the south— fit memorials 
of the great Scottish missionary pioneer. His 
successors have seen the slave-traae entirely wiped 
out and fierce animist tribes subdued by the inlu- 
ence of Christian love, exemplified in medical 
missions, and brought under training in civilized 
industry and commerce. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sfldan in its Muhammadan parts is closed to mis- 
sionary effort by government ruling ; among the 
pagan Dinkas, Azandi, and other tribes missionary 
work is in its first stages. 

iii. Oceania. — Missions in Oceania date from 
1769, and owe their first impulse to the interest 
excited by the story of Cook’s voyages in the South 
Seas. The major part of this area is suitable for 
European colonization, and the aborigines belong 
to more or less primitive states of culture, in which 
their physical as well as mental stamina has re- 
mained weakly. Owing partly to this and partly 
to unscrupulous exploitation by white settlers and 
traders, the result of contact with the white races 
has been the rapid diminution, and in some cases, 
as in Tasmania, the entire extinction, of the native 
races. The work of missions has therefore largely 
consisted in the rescue of weaker races from exter- 
mination through contact with exponents of higher 
civilizations not imbued with the Christian 
In no part of the world have the results of missions 
. been more rapid and wide-spread, but stability is 
I sometimes lacocing. The eJfects of kidnapping, 
strong drink, and disease have been appreciably 
counteracted. 

Work in New Zealand was started by Samuel 
Marsden in 1814, and after a time made rapid pro- 
gress. In 1840 the islands became a British colony ; 
unfortunately wars broke out, and in 1864 the 
strong Hau Hau apostasy, a recrudescence of 
pagan cults mixed with Christian heresies, drew 
aw'ay great numbers. In spite of this the leading 
missions of the C.M.S. and Wesleyans were able, 
before the end of the century, to make over their 
converts to the local Church organizations. The 
New Zealand Parliament also has its Maori 
members. The Maori population of New Zealand 
is about 60,000, of whom some 30,000 belong to 
Reformed communions. There appears to be some 
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hope chat, in place of declining, the native popula- 
tion 13 beginning to increase. 

In Australia the aborigines have dwindled to 

74.000, living mostly in the northern parts of the 
continent. After several abortive attempts mis- 
sions, with a strong industrial element, have been 
continuously carried on since 1851 hy English 
bodies of various denominations, as well as by 
Moravians and Lutherans. Despite pessimism, 
the aborigines have proved susceptible to the 
elevating influence of the gospel, and decadence 
has been to some extent arrested, though inde- 
pendence is not yet in sight. The number of Prot- 
estant Christians is computed at 6000. 

The Islands of the Facific may he roughly 
grouped into Polynesia (south of Hawaii), Melanesia 
(west of Polynesia), and Micronesia (north of 
Melanesia). Among the larger islands of Poly- 
nesia, Hawaii, now a United States territory with 
Honolulu for its capital, was first evangelized by 
the American Board fi’om 1820 onwards and Christ- 
ianized within fifty years. It has sent out aud 
supported missionaries to several other islands. 
Taliiti, occupied by missionaries of the L.M.S., had 
a similar history, but after the annexation of the 
group hy Prance it became necessary to transfer 
the work to the Paris M.S. Kaiatea, the sphere of 
the famous John 'Williams, has remained in British 
connexion. In the Tonga and Viti, or Fiji, 
Islands the Wesleyans have been the principal 
workers. Practically the entire population is 
Christian, and is efficiently ruled by princes of the 
same faith. Education is wide-spread, and evan- 
gelists from Fiji have carried the faith to many 
other islands. 

Melanesia has a population of 475,000, of whom 
111,000 are Protestant Christians. The gathering 
in of these numbers has cost not a few missionary 
lives, owing to resentment on the part of islanders 
who had been oppressed by traders. The mission- 
aries are British, German, Dutch, and Norwegian. 
The martyrdom of Bishop Patteson in 1871 called 
forth much enthusiasm and service, and during 
his long life John G. Paton of the United Presby- 
terian Mission saw 20,000 natives converted in the 
New Hebrides and contributing £1300 in one year 
for Church purposes. 

On rhe Mioronesiau Islands, now under British, 
German, and American protection, developments 
since 1852 have been similar. Missionaries foom 
Australia have taken part. Homan Catholic work 
is stronger here^ than in the other islands ; out 
of 30,000 Christians the Homan Catholics claim 

12 . 000 . 

New Guinea, or Papua, was first entered in 1871, 
when Christians from L.M.S. missions in Polynesia 
volunteered for the work, in which many of them 
Iwd down their lives. They had a great leader in 
James Chalmers (1876-1901). The Christians now 
number 35,000. Anglican, Wesleyan, German, 
and Dutch missionaries have taken part. 

In y^ious parts of Oceania, especially Australia, 
Hawau, and Fiji, missionary work is carried on 
among the Asiatic immig^rants from India, Japan, 
and China with the help of native preachers j&om 
those countries, not without some result. The 
tannets of caste and social opposition are less rigid 
man at home, hut the restraints of conventional 
iporality are also loosened. 

, Tli^ total p^ulation of Oceania, excluding 
Australia and New Zealand, is reckoned at some 
2, 000, WO, of whom 320,000 are Christians. 

IV. IirDiA,.-~The impact of Christianity on India 
has been conditioned by certam outstanding 
featur^ of the land and people. The peninsula is 
isolated hy land and sea* The culture of the 
people ranges from the most primitive to a highly 
developed, though stationary, form. Its religion 


contains a similar variety of cults, ranging from 
spiritual adoration to cruel and obscene orgies, 
all bound together intellectually hy a si^tle 
pantheistic philosophy, socially hy the unique 
system of caste (g^.t?*). Its contact with the outer 
world during recent centuries has ^ been mainly 
through the immigration of foreign invaders, who 
have brought with them the monotheistic religion 
and polity of Islam, so that Indian Musalmans 
now constitute hy far the largest Muslim nation 
of the world. Most recently, however, India has 
come into connexion with a seafaring nation of the 
West more intimately than any other Asiatic land. 
Here, as elsewhere, the missionary has employed 
in the first instance the agencies of preaching and 
persuasion, hut the form which the results of his 
work have assumed has mainly been determined 
by the conditions of the classes to whom he has 
addressed his message. To bring out the chief 
features of it, we may deal with ^ mass movements,’ 
education, and philanthropy as mam channels of 
evangelization. 

The earliest form of Christianity in India is that 
of the Syrian Churches of Travancore and Cochin, 
which probably owe their origin to the Nestorian 
community of Persia, whose members traded with 
the Malabar Coast in their early days. From 
about the 4th cent, a trading and landholding 
community accepted the Christian faith, and has 
continued as a local caste to the present day. 
Early in the last century they were aroused from 
lethargy hy contact with Anglican Christianity, 
and the work of the C.M.S., first in combination, 
and afterwards side by side, with the Syrians, has 
stimulated reform and prog’ess, both in education 
and in evangelizing zeal. The work of St. Francis 
Xavier, Hoberto de Nobili, and other great Homan 
Catholic missionaries of the Portuguese period is 
principally in evidence now in the masses of fisher 
folk and other labouring castes in the west and 
south of India; aud in the earliest Protestant 
missions the same factor of community -movements 
appears. In the Danish-Halle Mission of the I8th 
cent, the greatest name is that of G. F. Schwartz 
(landed 1750, died 1798). The 20,000 Christians 
whom he gathered in Tan j ore and elsewhere were 
mainly from the village labourers. After his death 
the work dwindled, tul it was taken over by the 
AngUcan Church, and during the first half of the 
19th cent, the work of the C.M.S. and S.P.G. in 
Tinnevelly (principally among the palm-tree 
climbers), together with that of the L.M.S. in 
S. Travancore, yielded much more than half the 
entire number or Protestant converts in India, and 
naturally also the beat organized churches. In 
1851 these missions had 51,355 adherents, the 
remainder of the Madras Presidency 23,821, and 
aU the rest of India 16,916. In the succeeding 
sixty years these missions and others in S. India 
have greatly developed, largely through the agency 
of American societies. The Protestant Christians 
now number 870,425 (besides over a million and a 
half Homan Catholics and Syrians), and they con- 
tribute £33^721 to the support of worship and 
schools. The Indian ministry includes 492 or- 
dained men as against 487 foreign missionaries, 
and the self-administration of the churches is on 
the increase. Self-extension, too, is shown by the 
activity of more than one mission of the Indian 
Churches. The largest is the Tinnevelly Mission- 
ary Society, with an income of 12,000 rupees, 4 
ordained men, and 2000 converts in a mission 
which they cany on in the Nizam’s territory. 
Part of their work was made over to the diocese of 
the first Indian bishop, V. Azariah of Domakal, 
when he was consecrated in 1913. 

In Travancore a similar movement has made 
headway in theL.M.S. and C.M.S. missions, which 
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now number 73,000 and 57,000 Christians respec- 
tively. Still more wide-spread is the movement 
in the Telugu country north of Madras. Here, 
especially since the great famine of 1877-78, the 
out-caste village labourers have pressed into the 
churches in myriads. The Christians belonging 
to Anglicans, American Baptists, Lutherans, ana 
others are estimated at some 150,000. 

In Bengal an older movement in the forties of 
the last century left a considerable church in the 
Nadiya district; more recently the NamaiSildras 
of E. Bengal are turning their hopes towards 
Christianity, and the B.M.S. has admitted some 
hundreds from among them. In the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh the Chamars (leather- 
workers) and sweepers have been principally 
gathered in by the American Methodist Episco- 
palians, who record congregations numbering 

102.000 adherents, while other Protestant missions 
have 22,000. The most rapid movement during 
the last decade was in the Panjab, where the 
Christians entered in the government Census 
returns had increased from 37,000 in 1901 to 

163.000 in 1911 chiefly in the American Presby- 
terian missions, 

The movements among the Indian village pro- 
letariat which have resulted in these large and 
growing accessions to Christianity all form part of 
one upward tendency of populations representing 
pre-Aryan inhabitants, enslaved by the Aryan 
conquerors and kept for millenniums in servitude, 
but now afforded the opportunity of emancipation 
by rulers whose political and social ideals are pound 
up with Christianity and whose rule has been 
accompanied by active Christian efforts of teaching 
and philanthropy. The effect of these efforts in 
raising the masses who have responded to them is 
expressed thus by the Hindu Census superintendent 
of the Mysore State : 

‘ The enlightening influence ot Ohristianity is patent in the 
higher standard of comfort of the converts, and their sober, 
disciplined and busy lives ' (Census of India, 1911^ Calcutta, 
1918, vol. i. pt. i. p. 188). 

To this we may add that evidences of spiritual 
regeneration ana devotional life are also to be 
found. 

The populations so far referred to are the * un- 
touchables* who live among the Hindus and 
Musalmans of the plains. They may number 
(accuracy is very difficult to secure) some 30,000,000. 
But there are some 10,000,000 more of non-Hindu 
aborigines, living mainly in hilly regions, among 
whom the Christian faith has found ready entry. 
Such are the Karens of Burma, the Knasis of 
Assam, the Kols and Santals in Bengal. The 
Christian communities among these amount to 
some 200,000 persons. Both among these and 
among the out-castes the expansion of the move- 
ment appears to be Ihmted omy by the capacity of 
the Christian Church adequately to shej^erd and 
educate the candidates for aiscipleship. xhe effect 
of education and Christian influence m raising the 
status of the Christian community as compared 
with its Hindu and Muhammadan neighbonrs has 
been very marked. Some progress has been made 
in improving their position as agriculturists; in 
the Panjab the Christians have been recognized by 
Gotemment as an agricultural tribe, and in the 
irrigation colonies there are several flourishing 
villages of Christian cultivators, holding land 
direct from the State. 

Education of a simple kind, incduding that of 
girls, was from the hrst a regular part of mission- 
ary activity, but it was brought into wominenoe 
by the Scottish missionary, Alexander I)uft (1830- 
67). He set ont to evangelize the npper classes 
of Bengal by means of higher education, given 
through the medium of tlie English language, 


which, through the efforts of Macaulay and others, 
had already been adopted by Government as the 
vehicle of learning for India, Duff was assisted in 
his plans by Kaja Earn Mohan Ray, the founder 
of the Brahma Samaj (g.-y.). Duffs converts were 
counted rather by the score than by the hundred, 
but they included men who made their mark on 
the Christian Church as leaders throughout N. 
India. His school also had a powerful effect on 
the development of the Brahma Samaj and other 
liberal movements in Hinduism, and not less did 
he influence the educational policy of tlie Govern- 
ment of India, which in 1854 rounded departments 
of public instruction, and in 1867 established 
universities in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
followed later by others in Lahore and Allahabad, 
and recently by a Hindu university at Benares 
and a Muslim one at Aligarh. Diift^s school soon 
developed into a college, and no fewer than 8 
other colleges were founded in different parts ol 
India during Duif s lifetime. The most noteworthy 
contemporary of Duff as an educator was John 
Wilson of Bombay, who founded the college which 
bears his name, and added to his English work a 
profound acquaintance with Hinduism. There are 
now 38 Protestant missionary colleges in India, 
containing, in 1912, 6447 students, including 81 
women, the latter practically all Christians. Of 
the total, 4481 students were Hindus, 630 Mu- 
hammadans, and 430 Christians, There is a fully- 
organized missionary college for women in Luck- 
now ; and a college department works in connexion 
with a girls* high school in Lahore. 

The work of elementary and secondary education 
was powerfully forwarded by the system of grants- 
in-aid which the Government instituted in 1864. 
The grants are made in proportion to the educa- 
tional eff cienoy of schools, regardless of the religion 
of the managers, Educational effeiency being 
greatest among the missionaries, they have earned 
the chief portion of the grants, though their lead 
in this respect is no longer so marked as it was. 
Their secondary schools number 283, with 62,602 
boys and 8400 girls ; 880 boarding-schools contain 
22,193 boys and 17,666 girls, all Christian. In 87 
theological schools 1852 students are in training, 
and 127 training-schools have 1904 male and 1173 
female students. The boarding-schools are partly 
secondary and partly primary. The result of 
secondai^ education in conversions has been small, 
but the influence on social ideals and practice and 
on religious thought has been very great, The 
care bestowed on the education of the Christian 
community, especially the women, has made it, 
with the exception of the Parsis, the most literate 
in India, far above the average of the Hindus 
generally, and little, if any, behmd the Brahmans. 
The numoer of Christiau off cials and teachers is 
large in proportion to the si^se of the community, 
and it is not easy to keep pace with their need for 
a highly educated ministry, while satisfyiug the 
wanfe of the large rural populations. The pro- 
vision of elem^tary education for these is the 
most urgent missionary problem of the day. True, 
the elementary pupffs in mission schools through- 
out India number about 460,000, but the great 
majority of these are non-Christian. In missionary 
colleges and schools of every kind 676,371 persons 
were being educated in 1912— about one in ten of 
all pupils. 

CJhristian literature took first effective start 
with the work of the great pioneer, William Carey 
(1793-1834), Together with Marshman and W ard, 
he worked ehiefty at Bible teinslations into a 
multitude of ditXereut languages, and also founded 
a missionary college in Serampore, Most of tlmse 
versions were mere haUtms cCmai^ but the Bengali 
became the foundation of all further work in that 
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tongue. Henry Marfcyn afc the same time pro- 
duced iis remarkable Urdu version of the NT, and 
a long line of translators and authors followed, 
supported by the publishing societies mentioned 
above. Krishna Mohan Banerjea among Hindu 
converts, 'Inntd-al-jDin among Muslims, and John 
Murdoch among English writers and publishers 
of Christian literature are outstanding names. 
Besides Bible versions there is also an incipient 
Christian literature in all the principal Indian lan- 
guages, amounting in some of them to several 
hundred works. These are directed both to the 
training of the Christian Church and to convincing 
and persuading outsiders. 

Among the philanthropic auxiliaries to the 
gospel message, medical work takes a foremost 

S lace. The effective prosecution of this in India 
ates from the middle of last century, when W. 
Lockhart of the L.M.S. was sent to Travancore, 
and Henry M. Scudder of the American Board to 
Ceylon. The chain of medical missions on the N. W. 
Frontier was begun in Kashmir in 1864, and has since 
then extended to Peshawar, Bannu, Bera Ismail 
Khan, and Quetta. The attitude of a turbulent, 
fanatical, and treacherous Muhammadan popula- 
tion has been greatly modified by the work of medi- 
cal missions, and, while converts have shown their 
faithfulness in martyrdom, Christian Scriptures 
and literature, illustrated by the example of dis- 
interested Christian love, have penetrated far into 
regions otherwise inaccessible to the missionary. 
Similar effects have been produced on the intoler- 
ance of the caste-proud Hindu, and, while suffering 
is impartially relieved, regardless of creed or con- 
dition, the ministry of healing has brought many 
to the discipleship of the Healer. The first qualified 
woman-doctor came to India in 1880, thou^ medi- 
cal work by women had been carried on long before. 
Medical missionary women have led the way in 
relieving the once hopeless sufiering of secluded 
Indian womanhood, given over to treatment by 
Morant and clumsy midwives and barber- women. 
Of the Indian women-doctors now serving under 
the Dufferin Fund and other public bodies the great 
maionty are Christiana, with a sprinkling from the 
Brahma SamS-j. 

Closely allied with general medical work is that 
of the leper missions. Of the unfortunate leper 
community, hitherto izncared for, several thousands 
are under care in Christian institutions, and many 
of them have accepted Christianity. Christian 
institutioiis for the DHnd and the deaf and dumb 
axe the only ones for these classes in India. Famine 
orphanages are common, and have furnished an 
appreciable fraction of the Christian community, 
especially in N, India ; these have in recent years 
found imitators among non-Christiaus, and, owing 
to the influence and example of mission schools 
and colleges, the conception and practice of social 
service are spreading among Indian students, as 
shown by the society of the ‘Servants of India,’ 
promoted ^ G, K, Gokhale. 

India aflrords the largest and most influential 
sphere of work among the Muslims of the world. 
Ite Mhsalman community numbers 65,000,000, and 
it is both specifically Indian in type and cosmo- 
politan by ties of rehgion-;-a fact which gives this 
community a greater political importance than 
its heumexioal proportion to the Hindu population 
would wtoant. The largest Muhammadan cbm- 
munity of India, that of Bengal, now numbering 
24, (^,000, came under British rule after the battle 
of Plassey in 1757, but the first effective Christian 
work among them was done by the chaplain- 
missionary Henry Maxtyn when he translated the 
KT and much of the OT into the Muhammadan 
lingua fratuca of India — ^the Urdu, or camp dialect 
of Hindostani. His one convert, ‘Abd-ai-Masih, 


was the forerunner of many ex- Muslims who have 
joined the Christian ministry. It is impossible to 
estimate accurately the number of converts among 
the laity, but with their descendants they must 
run into several myriads. The circulation of the 
Scriptures, which the Muslim professedly recog- 
nizes as divine, is especially effective as a means of 
evangelism. 

Among the Buddhists of Burma and S. Ceylon 
the resruts of work have been similar to those 
among the middle classes in India ; t.e., conver- 
sions have been sporadic, occasionally in families, 
with here and there outstanding personalities. 
The Census of 1911 gave the number of Protestant 
Christians in India as 1,452,769, compared with 
970,385 in 1901. The largest proportion is in S. 
India (626,000), where the work has been established 
longest and is most systematic, The distribution 
elsewhere varies chiefly according to the incidence 
of mass movements. Protestant Christians in 
other parts number : Bengal, 178,000 ; United Pro- 
vinces, 136,000 ; Panjab, 155,000 ; Bombay, 51,000 ; 
Central Provinces and C. India, 24,000. In the 
native States they are generally fewer — e.g,, 
HaidaxHhad, 29,000 ; Mysore, 9,000 ; Panjah States, 
500; Kashmir, 700. 

Syncretism, in the shape of reform movements, 
both religious and social, is much in evidence. 
The earliest organized body of this kind is the 
theistic Brahma Samaj, founded in 1828 by Baja 
Bam Mohan Bay — a small sect, but influential 
owing to the social standing, literary ability, 
and philanthropic zeal of its members. The teacn- 
ing of its sections ranges from a modified Hinduism 
to a land of Unitarian Christianity with Indian 
atmosphere. The Arya Samaj (g.v . ), founded in 1875 
by Bayanand Sarasvati, represents a cruder modi- 
fication of original Hinduism, professing to hold 
to the Vedas as absolutely inspired, and accord- 
ingly forcing their interpretation to fit modern 
standards. It has a strong political and nationalist 
vein, and is bitterly hostile to Christianity ; hut it 
has done good work in the cause of education and 
social reform. It prevails chiefly in the Pan jab 
and United Provinces. In Bombay the Prarthana 
Samaj (g.u.) does a similar work. These bodies, 
following missionary example, are beginning to 
interest themselves in the ameliorarion of the 
depressed classes by education, and the JSrya Samaj 
actually admits them and also Muhammadans into 
the ‘ Vedic religion’ by a ceremony of purification 

Modernist movement among the Muhammadans 
dates from the efforts of Sir Sayyid Ahmad, who 
began in 1858 to arouse his fellow-religionists to 
the imperative need for English education, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College at Aligarh and the All- 
Indian Muslim Conference. It has also produced 
something of a school of liberal theolo^. A more 
wide-spread movement was inaugurated by Ghulam 
Ahmad of QsdiSn in the Panjab in the year 
1879. He, like Bayanand, harked hack to his 
sacred Scriptures, and treated the Qur’an as 
verbally inspired, interpreting it in a new fashion 
with an eye to modem thought. This sect, too, 
is strongly opposed to Christianity, and some 
members of it have started amission to England at 
Woking. Bespite their attitude of opposition, 
these new sects all owe more or less of their origina- 
tmg impulse and of their specific doctrine to the 
message of Christian missions. The Indian national 
movement has a tendency to bring the reformed 
sects nearer together, and its influence is being felt 
in the Christian community also in a certain 
touchiness and impatience of foreign influence. 
At the same time there are signs of an increased 
feeling of responsibility for the evangelization of 
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India, marked by the establishment of the National 
Missionary Society and other efforts. 

The Dutch possessions known as Indonesia were 
previously under Hindu rule, but since the 12th 
cent, they have gradually been overrun by MEuslim 
chieftains, and out of’ the total population of 

38.000. 000 all but 2,000,000 are now Muhammadan. 
The Dutch East India Company, while building 
up its Eastern empire, also Christianized the 
natives after a fashion, hut their condition at the 
beginning of the 19th cent, was very Ioav, Since 
then it has improved, and the so-called permanent 
congi'egations {gevestigU g&immtm) are under the 
care of clergy appointed and maintained by the 
State ; churches of later converts are from time to 
time placed under this organization. Modern 
missionary work began in the second decade of last 
century, and has been carried on mainly by Dutch 
and German missionaries on the four principal 
islands of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and Borneo, as 
well as on some of the smaller ones. Large numbers 
of converts have been gathered in Java, in the 
Batak country on the north coast of Sumatra, and in 
the Minahassa district of Celebes. In the second 
of these an effective harrier has been erected to the 
inland advance of Islam. The total number of con- 
verts from Islam in these islands is estimated at 

40.000. 

V. China. — In contrast with India, China has 
but one standard lan^age and literature, and may 
therefore be regarded as a unity, despite its size 
and diversity. Modem missionary work was 
begun by Robert Morrison of the L.M.S, in 1807. 
He baptized the first convert in 1814, and before 
his death (1834) he had translated the Bible into 
Chinese, besides writing many pamphlets. But 
neither he nor his colleague, Robert Milne, was 
able to enter the jealously-guarded empire of 
China ; they could only reside in the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao or in British territory at 
Malacca. The opening of China to foreign inter- 
course, including missionary effort, was the result 
of a series of wars, internal and external, the first 
of which, while it helped to admit the missionary, 
did much to discredit his message. The three 
‘ opium wars ’ of 1842, 1868, and 1860 resulted in 
the opening of twenty-four ‘ treaty ports ’ to foreign 
intercourse, and itwas in these, especially Shanghai, 
Hangchow, Tientsin, and Canton, that Protestant 
missions first gained a footing. Up to 1850, 3 
English societies, 1 German, and 7 American had 
begun work, and the converts may have amounted 
to 100. The preponderance of American workers 
in China became more marked as time went on, 
and the same is true of Japan. 

The next great convulsion was an internal one, 
the Taiping rebellion, which lasted from 1850 to 
1864, and was eventuallysuppressed by the * ever 
victorious army' of a Western leader, General 
Charles George Gordon, himself in deep sympathy 
with Christian missions. The leader of the re- 
bellion had once come nnder the influence of a 
Christian missionary, and he claimed to have re- 
ceived a divine revelation to destroy idolatry and 
to put an end to the Manchu dynasty. The second 
of these aims was accomplished half a centuiy later 
by another great convulsion, and we may believe 
that the Taipings did much towards preparing the 
way for the first, which is yet to come ; but we 
may also be thankful that th^ iconoclasm did not 
prematurely succeed before the constructive forces 
of Christian faith and practice were ready to step 
into the breach. Meanwhile, missions on the coast 
were increasing their work, and the year after 
interior Qiina had been quieted (1865) Hudson 
Taylor formed the China Inland Misrion, which 
led the way to the formation of a network of 
stations dunng the, last half cent try, now extend* 


ing to the remotest interior of the Republic. This 
mission alone now numbers 1076 foreign mission- 
aries, as against 473 of all societies and nationalities 
in 1877. In that year the number of converts was 
reckoned at 13,000. 

The final break-up of the Manchu dynasty was 
first marked by theBoxer outbreak of 1900, directed, 
with the connivance of the Empress, against both 
foreigners and Chinese Christians; 135 mission- 
aries, with 53 of their children, were killed, and 
some 16,000 Chinese Christians were massacred, 
many of them accepting death willingly rather 
than deny the faith. A strong impression was 
created by the refusal of missionary societies to 
accept a money indemnity from the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the missionary lives laid down freely for 
the gospel. During the succeeding decade the 
number of foreign missionaries in China increased 
almost 60 per cent (2785 to 4175, including wives 
of missionaries), and the number of converts more 
than doubled (204,672 to 469,896 in 1910). In 1913 
the number of * full members * was given as 235,303. 
Counting children and other adherents who are not 
included in their statistics by many bodies, the 
total may be estimated at about 600,000. Eoreign 
missionaries, including wives, are 5186, and Chinese 
workers 17,879. 

The revolution of 1911-12 was the final stage In 
the opening up of China to Western culture and 
Christianity. There has, it is true, been a slight 
reaction from the abolition of Confucianism as the 
religion of the State, but a stronger power than 
the iconoclasm of the Taipings is shaking the 
foundations of the old cults, namely the re-casting 
of the world-old system of Chinese education in 
Western and 20th cent, moulds. Moreover, the 
official request made by the Chinese Government 
on 27th April 1913 for the prayers of its Christian 
subjects, whatever motives of policy may have in- 
spired it, was a recognition oi Christianity as a 
power affecting deeply the interests of the nation ; 
and Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the Cantonese 
revolutionary section and almost of the Republic*, 
is a Christian who seeks to model his political 
policy on the principles of the Bible. Happily, 
too, the establishment of the Chinese Republic has 
coincided with the final abolition of the Indian 
opium traffic once forced on China by Britain. 

The situation thus created has offered to the 
Christian Churches unexampled opportunities of 
access to the educated classes of China. These had 
hitherto looked with contempt on teachers who 
in very few cases could master the mtricacies of 
their literature, hut now they are ready to wel- 
come Western language, literature, and science. 
Great efforts have been made, especially by the 
American missions, to grapple with the task of 
providing centres of higher education on a Christian 
basis throughout China, and in this, as well as in 

f eneral work, the tendency towards co-operation 
etween allied bodies is strong and helpful. No 
fewer than 9 universh^ collegia are in effective 
operation, 7 in coast provinces, 1 in the centre, and 
1 in the west. In several the medical faculty is 
strong, and Christian missions at present lead in 
the training of qualified doctors for China. There 
are some 264 mission hospitals (1913) with 126,788 
in-patients and 2,129,774 out-patients for the year. 
Among the agencies which have been particularly 
active m takiim advantage of the present opportuni- 
ties the Y.M.U.A. has been specially in evidence. 
The evangelistic meetings conducted by J. R. Mott, 
and still more by George Sherwood Eddy (191^14), 
were attended by la^e audiences of educated 
Chinese, sometimes ^ to 4000, in many of the 
principii towns of (mina. Among the hearers 
were officials of high rank, of whom one was 
baptized, while thousands of men promised to study 
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the Bible, and hundreds have actually joined the 
Christian Church. 

The creation of a Christian literature for China 
has been carried on mainly by co-ojjeration between 
the missions represented in the Christian Literature 
Society for China, under the guidance of Timothy 
Bichards and others. The rapid opening of the 
mind of China to appreciation and reception of 
Western thought has ^ven missionary scholars 
both the opportunity and the task of providing not 
only religious hut general and scientific literature 
for readers, whether Christian or nomChristian. 
Both this and the work of Bible translation in 
China have been greatly facilitated by the exist- 
ence of a common standard of written language, 
though versions of the Bible are being produced in 
several local vernaculars, as also in a popular form 
of the Mandarin, The circulation of the Bible is 
increasing by leaps and bounds ; in 1910 a million 
and a half copies of Bibles, New Testaments, or 
single hooks were circulated j in 1914 two million 
and a quarter. 

The first L.M.S. woman missionary to China was 
appointed in 1868. The work among women has 
been greatlv hampered by the custom of foot- 
binding and by social prejudice, but these have 
been in great measure overcome, largely as the 
result of missionary effort, and the desire for the 
education of women is greatly on the increase; 
some are using their education not only to qualify 
for the medical and teaching professions, but also 
for social^ service. Over 600 members have been 
enrolled in a Student Volunteer Movement for 
the Christian ministry, putting aside prospects of 
lucrative careers. The tendency in this class is to 
work for the formation of an indigenous Chinese 
Church free from Western control, and some pro- 
gress is being made in the self-support of native 
churches. Meanwhile the various cognate bodies 
which have hitherto been carrying on separate 
missions, such as Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists, are amalgamating their organizations 
as a first step towards larger union. 

In the outlying provinces of China work is still 
in its beginnings. It is furthest advanced in Man- 
churia, where riesbyterians and Lutherans have a 
community of some 33,000. The devoted work of 
J^es Gilmour (1870-91) in Mongolia left little 
visible result, and the societies whiSi are following 
it up are gathermg a few converts amid great diifo 
culties. In Chinese Tibet these are insuperable, 
and the only quarter from which the gospel has 
entered that land is Little (or Western) Tibet, 
belonging to India, where Moravian missionaries 
have some small congregations, and have done 
much for the investigation of Tibetan language, 
Hterature, and history. Among the MuslSns of 
Chinese Turkestan Swedish and China Inland mis- 
sionaries are in the early sti^e of work, 

ji. JAP-4N, Korea, asto ]TOBM0SA.~-H;ere, as in 
China, we have countries in which, after periods 
of notable success on the part of Boman Catholic 
missions, the native rtders have turned upon them 
as politically dangerous, and have violently perse- 
cuted the CnristiiMt Church, almost to extinction, 
political changes, intercourse with the 
West h^ Been resumed, but on a different footing, 
this the way has been opened for missions 
of the Reformed communions also. In the case of 
Japan this re-opening dates from the year 1859, 
wh^ American missionaries were the first to settle 
m the country. The first Protestant Christian was 
baptod in 1864, but meanwhile persecution of 
Oor^uans contmued, sometimes with severity, till 
which once more brought 
the Mikado to power, and inaugurated the modem 
goyen^ent of Japan, a, Knsor (C.M.S), who 
arnved in 1869, Avas the first English missionary. 


but full religious toleration was not granted tiU 
1873, to be speedily followed by the serious sugges- 
tion that Christianity should be made the State 
religion. This was, however, negatived, and sub- 
sequently there was a distinct reaction against 
foreign influences, among which Christianity was 
included, especially during the first decade of this 
century. But a swing back of the pendulum was 
indicated by the action of the Minister of Education 
in 1912, when he announced that the Government 
had resolved to recognize Christianity, alongside of 
Shinto and Buddhism, as a religion deserving of 
encouragement, expressing, at the same time, the 
hope that Christianity would conform itself to 
national aspirations. In this connexion it is note- 
worthy that the Christian message in Japan has 
appealed specially to men of culture. A quite 
disproportionate number of Christians are found 
among members of Parliament, high military and 
naval officers, doctors and professors, and Count 
Okuma has recorded that Hhe indirect influence 
of Christianity has poured^ into every realm of 
Japanese life ^ {Intern, Beview of Missions y Oct. 
1912, i. 654). The number of Protestant Christian 
adherents in Japan may be reckoned at about 
100,000. Forty per cent of the mission stations are 
said to be self-supporting. Three-fourths of the 
converts are attached to one or another of four 
amalgamated Churches representing the Anglican, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist mis- 
sions respectively. The great majority of the 
Protestant missions have established an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of common work, called the 
* Federated Missions of Japan.’ This has formed 
a general Christian Literature Society, and pro- 
moted joint efforts for evangelization, both in the 
towns and in the hitherto neglected rural districts. 

The work of missionary education bulks less 
largely at present in J apan than in China, owing 
to the fact that from the first opening of the 
country education has been steadily taken in hand 
by the State, which now provides a completely 
organized system of education from the primary 
schools (at which attendance is compulsory) up to 
the universities and technical schools.. There are 
14 Protestant middle schools, with about 6600 
scholars, and two colleges of university grade, of 
which the Doshsisha College at Kyoto, founded by 
Joseph Niishima, has 700 students. Elementary 
missionarjr education is backward, as Christian 
children have access to well- worked Government 
schools. The educational work of the Y.M.C.A. 
has been much appreciated in Japan, and has 
strong influenced the student world; and the 
y. W.G. A. is reaching women increasingly. Christ- 
ian missionary efforts among the aboriginal Ainus 
of Yezo have been appreciated by the Japanese 
Government, who bestowed a decoration on John 
Batchelor of the C.M,S. in recognition of his work 
for this dying race. 

Among the dependencies of Japan, Formosa, 
first entered in 1866, now has some 30,000 Christ- 
ians. Korea, after three and a half centuries of 
absolute seclusion, was not effectively enteted till 
1882, fi.rst by American missionaries, and, in 1890, 
by Anglicans. The CTowth of the work has been 

S ienomenal, especially in the years following the 
usso- Japanese war of 1905-^6. Adlierents in 
1913 numbered 185,000, over 19,000 children were 
under education in mission schools, and 20 hospitals 
and 23 dispensaries were in operation. This pro- 
gress has been accompanied by remarkable zeal in 
the study of Scripture and by reformation of 
life, 

vii. The Near East. — Under this term we in- 
clude the lands, stretching from Morocco to Persia, 
in which Islam first arose and spread. Owing to 
the long dominance of Islam the work of Christian 
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missions to Muslims in this region is either non- 
existent or m its infancy. Por our present purpose, 
we are not dealing with missions to the surviving 
Abyssinian, Coptic, Armenian, Syrian, Nestorian, 
or Jacobite Churches. We may, however, note 
that the educational work carried on among Ori- 
ental Christians, principally by American mission- 
aries, in the Tiurkish empire and Egypt has resulted 
in the^ formation of considerable Protestant com-* 
munities, whose progress in intelligence, morality, 
and zeal has raised the Christian name in the 
eyes ox^ the Muslims aud reacted favourably on 
the ancient churches by stimulating a desire for 
reform and progress. There is among the Prot- 
estant Orientals also the dawn of a desire to 
evangelize the Muslim — & feeling that had been 
eradicated from the Oriental Christian by a thou- 
sand years of oppression and misrule, which pre- 
vented him from seeing in the Muslim anything 
but an irreconcilable tyrant. The most elective 
missionary work done by men of these nationalities 
is that of Bible colporteurs. The Muslim verbally 
acknowledges the Scriptures of the OT and NT to 
he inspired, and, if once induced to study them, he 
IS in many cases led to see that the theory of their 
corruption subsequently to Muhammad is a fig- 
ment of his divines. Thus their witness to Christ, 
as well as their incompatihOity with the Qur’an, is 
a powerful influence iu the conversion of the Mus- 
lim. The British and Foreign Bible Society em- 
ploys in the countries referred to 71 colporteurs, 
and has 27 depots, through which 128,926 copies of 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions are circulated. 
Individual conversions through these means are 
fairly frequent, but the buil(5ng up of Christian 
communities is a slower process, hampered by 
special obstacles. 

In Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, among 
a total population of about 14,000,000, work is 
carried on mainly by the N. Africa Mission and 
other undenominational agencies. There are con- 
verts here and there. The principal agency, be- 
sides that of colportage, is schools, which are 
elementary. In Egypt work was begun in 1854 
by the American United Presbyterians, prmcipally 
among the Copts, and resuscitated by the C.M.S. 
in 1882. Considerable access has been gained among 
the Effendi class, and a number have been baptized, 
while medical work has to some extent reached the 
masses, in both town and country. Schools, prim- 
ary and secondary, contain 17,094 pupils (largely 
of Coptic faith or origin), and a scheme for the 
establishment in Cairo of a Christian university is 
being actively promoted by American missionaries, 
German and English missionai'ies are pushing out 
into the Anglo-Egyptian Stld^n, and, though 
Christian propaganda is barred among the Muslims 
of that region, yet m Omdurman some educational 
work is being done. Cairo is chief litere/ry 
centre of the Muhammadan world, and from the 
Christian side vigorous efforts are being made by 
the Nile Mission Press, an Anglo-American under- 
taking, to produce and circulate evangelistic litera- 
ture in Arabic. 

In Asia Manor and Syria Protestant work has 
been done chiefly by American missions worldng 
among the ancient churches. The system of educa- 
tion which they have developed, from primary 
schools to colleges, especially the Roberts College 
in Constantinople, has notably afiected the Muslim 
community in thought and attitude towards Christ- 
ianity, Medical missions, in Palestine especially, 
have tended in the same direction. Arabia is toueh^ 
on its outskirts at Baghdad, Bahrain, and Aden by 
schools, medical work, and colportage. Persia was 
first entered by Henry Martyn, when he completed 
his translation of the NT at Shiraz in 1811. In 
1829 K. G. Pfander visited Persia, and wrote his 
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I celebrated Balance of^ Truths laying the founda- 
tion of a Persian Christian literature, built upon 
later by W, St. Clair Tisdall and others. In 1871 
American Presbyterians organized work among the 
tribes of N. Persia, and in 1875 S. Persia was oc- 
cupied by R, Bruce of the C.M.S. Medical and 
educational work has developed largely, and the 
demand for schools on a Western model far exceeds 
the power of the missionaries to supply it. The 
modernist sect of Bahaism, sprung from the Bahi 
reform movement, has borrowed freely from Christi- 
anity but does not so far make much return (see 
art. Bab, BXbIs). Throughout these missions work 
among women, visiting, teaching, and medical, has 
initiated or helped on the movement perceptible in 
Muslim lands for the elevation of the female sex. 

viii. Missions to Jews.— The Jewish population 
of the world is approximately 12,000,000. Prot- 
estant missionary work among them is carried on 
by 95 societies, maintaining 500 men and 350 women 
missionaries. The London Society for Bromoting 
Christianity among the Jews (253 missionaries ; 
income in 1914, £51,000) is the principal one. 
Statistics are quite imperfect. Some 250 of the 
Anglican clergy are converts or sons of converts 
from Judaism. J. F. de le Roi estimates baptisms 
during the 19th cent, in Protestant churches at 
72,740; Roman Catholic, 57,300; Greek, 74,600. 
The theologians Neander and Edersheim, the 
missionary bishops Schereschewsky, Hellmuth, 
Alexander, and Gobat, were Christian Jews. 

III. Gbnbbal — I. Principles. —As 

a result of the work of missions by the Reformed 
Churches since the end of the 18th cent, there is 
now a growing community of some 6,000,000 native 
Christians belonging to the most varied races and 
cultures, from the primitive aborigines of Australia 
to the progressive people of Japan. Yet in the 
age which has seen this unexampled expansion of 
Christianity in every direction the question has 
been raised whether Jesus of Nazareth ever in- 
tended that His disciples should carry the message 
of His redemption into all the world, though it is 
fully allowed that the world mission of His faith was 
the le^timate and necessary consequence of the 
prmci;^es which He enunciated and exemplified. To 
suppose that the Origmator of this life and teach- 
ing, which have persisted in spreading their vital- 
izing influences among the nations for nineteen 
centuries, was Himself without desire for or inten- 
tion of producing such an effect would he to face 
the most insoluhle enigma of history. The develop- 
ment which we have fetched makes it abundantly 
clear that the mainspring of this world-wide enter- 
prise of missions has been the conviction that its 
promoters and messengers were carrying out the 
conscious purpose and explicit command of the 
Saviour of the world. At the same time it would 
be unnatural that the reconst^ctdon of thought 
which our age is experieudug iu eve^ sphere of 
life should leave the conception of foreign missions 
entirely unaffected. Among the Reformed Churches 
more especially Zinzendoif’s motto of * souls for 
the Lainb ’ as the one goal of missionary effort has 
expanded, under the influence of teadiers like 
G. Warneck in Germany and B. F. Westcott in 
England, into the wider and deeper conception of 
a call to regenerate the nations spiritually, morally, 
intellectu^ly, and socially, and to build up the uni- 
versal Church of Christ. Moreover, the results of 
research into Christian origins have helped us, with 
a truer historical perspective, to test our contem- 
porary missionary work by the example and spirit 
of the Apostolic Age. From subsequent early and 
mediaeval history, too, the Churdies have been 
learning lessons of the manifold adaptation of the 
form of missionary work to the conditions and needs 
of different ages and peoples, and of these lessons the 
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whole modern development is an amplification. 
But this larger sweep of outlook and ehort has by 
no means made the nrst aim of individual conver- 
sion superfluous. On the contrary, this remairis 
the vital centre of the lyhole, and it is as this is 
expanded and co-ordinated in the larger aim that 
the true end of missionary work is attained. 

2. Methods, apostolic and contemporary. —The 
radical question is raised again and again whether 
the close following of the methods or St. Paul is 
not the true solvent of our most fundamental diffi- 
culties, particularly of the lack of spiritual and 
economic independence in our mission churches. 
Were the evangelist to make brief sojourns instead 
of settling down, to devolve authority straightway 
on native helpers instead of keeping them in long 
tutelage, to demand instead of giving pecuniary 
assistance, Christian congregations might, it is 
urged, be smaller*, but they would be stronger and 
self-reproducing. Each of these paths has been tried 
in modern missions, generally with scant success, for 
the same end under different conditions may de- 
mand different means. Where there was a J ewish 
diaspora standing at the threshold of Christianity, 
teaching and discipline had been assimilated which 
may now require a generation ; where habitat and 
civilization of evangelist and evangelized were 
practically identical, the problems now arising 
from disparity of civilizations and distance of 
abode were non-existent. Recognizing these and 
other special difficulties and defects of modern mis- 
sionary work, we have to seek their solution not in 
the forms of apostolic, or any other, evangelism, 
but in the principles embodied in those forms. 
Thus in the adventure of faith undertaken by the 
which has so remarkably opened np China 
to the gospel, we have a contemporary adaptation 
of the Pauline method, rapidly foUowmg the main 
lines of communication and occupying the chief 
cities of an empire which in culture and administra- 
tion offers much analogy to that of Rome. Or, 
again, in the revival of community life in the 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods of Anglican missions 
we have a useful adaptation of early and mediaeval 
monasticism to the conditions of the mission-field 
of to-day. But both of these have the defects of 
their qualities. 

The effect of modern thought on the adaptation 
of NT principles to contemporaneous missionary 
work may be traced in the development of the 
chief missionary methods. The mission school and 
college have no precedent in apostolic times, and 
they differ greatly from the cloister school of 
monastic missionaries, their original purpose being 
to serve as a means of conveying the message to 
the children of the literate, or would-be literate, 
classes who are otherwise not easily reached, and 
of bringing them into the Christian Church when 
they have arrived at years of discretion. The most 
notable effect of earlier educational work was the 
inversion of men of mark, who exercised great 
influence on the development of the Church. 
Within the last generation this aspect of the work 
has receded into the background j the conception of 
educating the mind of a nation and creating an 
atmosphere permeated by Christian ideals has 
exercised increasing influence on missionary educa- 
tors, especially in high schools and colleges, and it 
IS certmn that their successes have lain mainly in 
this direction. The value of such preparation of 
the community for the eventual reception of Christ 
as Lord and Master is Immense, and it may be 
hoped that much of the work which commonly falls 
to ^ done after conversion is thus being accom- 
plmhed beforehand. But there is need of balanced 
mdgm^t and steadfast will, lest elaboration of 
the scaffoltog deto or even prevent the erection 
of the building. Similarly, in the now indispens- 


able work of medical missions the physical benefits 
conferred were at first entirely subsidiary to the 
^iritual aim ; but the conception of a Kingdom of 
(xod to be realized in things temporal as well as 
spiritual has led to emphasis upon the fact that 
the work of healing, even apart fronx any spiritual 
effects, is a worthy aim of the missionary. This 
involves the risk that the medical missionary may 
be merged in the philanthropist. The modem 
medical missionary would not, if he could, ignore 
the demand for the greatest possible scientific 
efficiency, for he will not allow Christian zeal to 
be the bosom friend of second-rate professional 
skill j yet he will lay the decisive emphasis of his 
calling on the specific aim of the missionary to 
carry nome his message. Again, in the delivery of 
that message by the general missionary a com- 
arative study of religion and sociology has modi- 
ed the method of approach by the Christian 
messenger to non-Christians. He is less inclined 
to attack their observances and rites than to elicit 
the need latent in each human heart of something 
higher, less prone to controvert their doctrines and 
deities than to set forth Christ in life and teaching. 
The conviction is gaining ground among his hearers 
that he is no ruthless iconoclast of their national 
religion, but a sympathetic guide who would lead 
them to satisfactions which it fails to supply. But, 
if he is to do this, his aim must still he that they 
may be ‘redeemed from the vain manner of lite 
handed down from their fathers ’(IP 1^®) and come 
to know the only true God. Without attacking 
concrete sin and error this cannot he done. The 
manner of controversy has been rightly modified, 
and it is well to use points of agreement as a basis 
for approach ; but the reason for adopting one faith 
in place of another cannot lie in their points of 
resemblance, but only in those of difference. 
Hence controversy or polemic, in the right form, 
can never become obsolete as a missionary weapon. 
Once more, in the case of missionary work for 
women its first, and most worthy, aim was simply 
to deliver sisters whom the Christian woman 
found in degradation, ignorance, and suffering 
from these evils into the liberty of Christian 
womanhood. As, in the course of generations, 
they laboured for this end, the great task of train- 
ing new types of Christian motherhood suited to 
each nation gradually dawned upon them, and 
they became aware that they had stimulated a 
greater awakening than they had. dreamed of 
among the women of China, India, and Africa, 
But Christian personality remains the key of the 
position, and the feminist movement, which is 
growing in East and West alike, finds its true 
regulative everywhere in the principles of the 
gospel. 

^ Cognate activities, — A bare mention must 
suffice ofthe achievements of missionaries in works 
ancillary to their main calling. The names of 
Livingstone, Krapf, and Rebmann among explorers, 
of James Legge, R. Caldwell, H, A. Jaeschke, 
and Carl Memhof among philologists, and of R. 
Codrington and John Boaooe among anliiropologists 
are hut a few among many. In civil life, too, mis- 
sionaries have sometimes held a prominent place — 
e.y., C. F. Schwartz in Tan j ore and John Mackenzie 
in Bechuanaland I and in India municipal offices 
have occasionally been held by them. To outsiders 
these public services have been a vindication of 
the missionary’s usefulness ; to some among the 
missionaxy puhiic it has seemed that they might 
be a hindrance to it. In the nature of things such 
services must remain exceptional, rendered by 
isolated individuals who possess the ability and 
energy. As by-work they have been of service ; 
were they more than this, they would prove a 
hindrance. 
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4 . Results and problems. —The present condition 
of the world mission-held shows otf-shoots of the 
Reformed Churches in every stage of growth. 
Their members, as always, vary in genuineness and 
strength, but everywhere they include whole- 
hearted followers of Christ, and, as a body, they 
have advanced greatly in tone and conduct from 
their former non- Christian manner of life. The ani- 
mist, the pantheist, the agnostic, and the deist have 
come to believe in one almighty Father, one sinless 
Saviour, one indwelling sanctifying Spirit. From 
this faith grow the fruits, both of higher morality 
and of social amelioration, enhanced culture, and 
intellectual progress. In many directions the 
desire is shown to hand on the benefits of the 
gospel to others, and readiness to make sacrifices 
in so doing is evident.^ It has been remarked that 
the churches of the mission-field have produced no 
first-class heresy, implying thereby a lack of serious 
intellectual striving. But other causes may more 
reasonably be assi^ed for this. The intellectual 
training and status of the foreign teacher is so far 
superior, in the great majority of cases, to that of 
his converts that it would he difficult for them to 
maintain positions contrary to those which he has 
laid down — all the more so as the possible varia- 
tions of intellectual formulation have been fairly 
fully worked out by previous heresies, the weak- 
nesses of which have been pointed out to them. 
Moreover, no inconsiderable pari of the effect pro- 
duced by Christian missions is to he found in the 
change of attitude, the new beliefs and ideals of 
conduct, individual and social, taken over from 
them by the still non-Christian world. In this pro- 
cess the analogues of early Christian heresies are to 
be found in the teachings of bodies outside the 
Christian Church. Thus the Brahma Samaj reform 
of Hinduism represents a kind of Arianism ; the 
Bahai offshoot of Islam would stand for one variety 
of Gnosticism, and theosophy (sr.v.) for another. 
Generally speaking, syncretism is largely practised, 
and in many cases by men of noble character who 
are striving for a reconciliation of the old and the 
new, but the religion of the amateur collector is 
not more likely to stand now than in the early 
centuries, though it is a pitfall of 'which the abler 
intellects of the young churches need to beware. 

Analogous to this is the problem of unity in the 
Reformed Churches. The ma j ority of the aivisions 
which have sprung up in the West from local and 
temporary causes have naturally no meaning to 
the Ilastern convert ; and the same holds good of 
many dividing hnes in doctrine. The resulting 
tendency to unity in faith and practice, in face of 
powerful opposing forces, is healthy and hopeful. 
There is, however, a danger that members of the 
young churches should regard all distinctions in 
doctnne and discipline indiscriminately as mere 
Western peculiarities which may be swept aside 
in order to construct an edifice of truly indigenous 
Christianity. A sound attitude of the mismon^ 
teacher towards questions of race and nationality 
will do much to meet this danger. 

Next to the essential spiritual element no factor 
in missionary work is more weighty than the social 
progress which it has initiated or stimulated. 
From riiese successes a difficulty often springs. 
In the contact of two deeply-separated oivilimtions 
the convert naturally assimilates that of his 
Western teacher, but without the exercise of 
wisdom and restraint he may evol've a mere cari- 
cature of Western culture without its balance and 
restraint, therehv repelling alike his own country- 
men and his Western fellow-Cliristians ; and 
among higher races he may acquire needs and 
habits which will involve him in economic diffi- 
culties. Meanwhile, Western culture and com- 
merce are ceaselessly flooding into mission lands. 


and the change of life connected with them is 
affecting non-Christians scarcely less than Christ- 
ians. As a result of this the efforts of the mis- 
sionary to promote a simple indigenous style of 
living may be resented as intended to repress the 
process of the native Christian. One of the 
missionary’s most difficult and delicate tasks is to 
decide and to convince his charges what is justly 
due to the decencies and progress of Christian life 
and what is illegitimate as ministering to extra- 
vagance and parasitic growth. 

Thus soci^ progress is intimately connected 
with the great difficulty presented by the economic 
dependence of the mission churches on their parents 
at the home base. The amount annually expended 
by home churches on the maintenance 01 ministers, 
preachers, and teachers of indigenous races is 
estimated at £7,000,000. The amount recorded as 
raised by the native churches in the same connexion 
is £1,500,000. Allowing for a liberal margin of 
error, the disparity is still immense, even when we 
consider that a large number of the converts are 
drawn from impoverished strata of society whose 
financial weakness must he great for some time to 
come. Almost every advance is dependent on 
fresh exertions made by the mother churches, who 
also contribute largely to the maintenance of 
worship, pastoral care, and teaching. In the last 
resort the economic dependence of mission churches 
is part of the larger problem of the economic de- 
pendence of the coloured races on the white, and 
in ail probability the one will not be solved with- 
out the other. 

Everywhere we are brought up against the racial 
problem. It was there J&om the first, and the 
success of missions has been in proportion to that 
of the messenger in understanding and treating 
with wise sympathy people of a foreign race. As 
the races have become conscious of their common 
ideals, traditions, and interests, the racial question 
in the mission-field has developed into the national. 
Everywhere the missionary is met, actively or 
passively, by insistence on the rights of the race 
m its own sphere and a demand for equal oppor- 
tunity, as against the old idea of the inherent 
superiority 01 the white man. The opposition thus 
engendered reacts against the white man’s religion, 
and there is on each continent a restiveness and 
impatience of control on the part of converts and 
churches such as did not exist a generation ago. 
To deal with this firmly and sympathetically as 
a sign of healthy growth, and as a pathway to 
new and fruitful relations, is the part of wisdom* 
Premature independence and unduly delayed eman- 
cmation both have their dangers. Smartness and 
efficiency may be made an idol t but it is also a 
temptation to take the easy path of lowering the 
ideals of the gospel, and this leads to deterioraiion* 
The problem is to be solved only by patient, 
tenacious charity on the part of the missionary 
who understands the national and racial feeling, 
and whose watchword is the responsibility of the 
stronger. 

LiTKiUTimK,— H. U. Wcitbrccbt, MtMogrcupKy fot Mii- 
donoi,Ty 8iudmt\ Edinburg, 1918. Special meniaou may be 
made of : G. Warneck, VxtUine a Hist. Protestant 
Missions, do. 1906 (new Germ, ed., Berlin, 1918), Mcmgelisohe 
MissionsUhret 5 volk, Gotba, 1897-1908; J. S. Dennis, Christ^ 
ion Missions and jShcial Progress, 8 voia, BJdinburgb, 1899- 
1906 ; Report of the Wortd Mimonary Oonfermoe, do. 1910 ; J. 
R, MotL The Continuation CommUee Conferences m Asia, 
WRS^IS, do. 1918; J. Warneck, Pauhts im IMhte der heuttgen 
Heidenfimissim, Berlin, 1918; J. N. Farqnbar. Re- 

Ugiom Momnents tn India, New York, 1916 ; C H. Robinson, 
Mist, of CkHsHm MU^ons, Edinb^lu 1916. 

Bu U. Weitbekcskt. 

MISSIONS (Muiiammadan).-^The materials 
for the history of Muhammadan missionary activity 
are much less abundant than those for the history 
of the propagation of Christianity. Muhammadan 
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historians appear to have been singularly incurious 
as to the spread of their own faith, and only 
scanty references to conversions are found at rare 
intervals in the vast historical literature of the 
Muhammadan world. Tlie absence of a priest- 
hood in Islam, implying the setting apart of a 
separate body of men as exponents of the doctrines 
of the faith, has had its counterpait in a lack of 
ecclesiastical annals ; there have been no Muslim 
missionary societies (except towards the end of 
the 19tli cent.), no specially trained propagandists, 
and very little continuity of missionary effort; 
even the religious orders of Islam, which have at 
times done much for the spread of the faith, have 
not cared to set on record the story of the success 
that has attended their preaching. There is, 
therefore, nothing in Muhammadan literature to 
correspond to the abundant materials for the 
history of Christian missions provided in the 
biographies of Christian saints, the annals of the 
Christian religious orders, and the innumerable 
journals and other publications of the various 
Eoman Catholic and Protestant missionary 
societies. In fact, the fullest details as to Muslim 
missionary activity are generally to be found in 
the writings of the Christian clergy who have 
watched with apprehension the rapid extension of 
Islam. Yet to this poverty of information from 
Muhammadan sources there is one notable excep- 
tion, namely, the biography of Muhammad him- 
self. The missionary activity of Islam begins 
with the life of the founder, and the numerous 
biographies of the Prophet are full of stories of his 
efforts to win over unbelievers to the faith. 

In the Qur’an itself, the duty of missionary work 
is clearly laid down in the following passages 
(here q^uoted in chronological order according to 
the date of their revelation) ; 

‘ Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
kindly warning : dispute with them in the kindest manner * 
(xvi 126) * They who have inherited the Book after them i%.e. 

the Jews and Christians] are m perplexity of doubt concerning 
it. For this cause summon thou (them to the faith), and walk 
uprightly therein as thou hast been bidden . . . and say, In 
whatsoever Book God hath sent down do I believe : I am com- 
manded to decide Justly between you : God is our Lord and 
your Lord : we have our works and yon have your works : be- 
tween US and yon let there be no strife : God will make us ^ 
one : and to Him shall we return ’ (xlh, 14). * Say to those who 
have been given the Book and to the ignorant, Bo you accept 
Islam ^ Then, if they accept IslSra, they are guided aright: 
but if they turn away, then thy duty is only preaching » (iii. 19). 
‘Thus God clearly showeth you Hia signs that perchance ye 
may be guided, and that there may be from among you a 
people who invtte to the Good, and enjoin the Just, and forbid 
tbe Wroj^ ; and these are they with whom it shall be weU ’ (iii. 
99 f ,). ‘ To eye^ people have we appointed ohaervances which 
they observe. Therefore let them not dispute the matter with 
thee, but summon them to thy Lord : Verfly thou art guided 
aright: but if they debate with thee, then say; God best 
knoweth what ye do’ (xxii. 661). ‘If any one of those who 
join gods vrtth God ask an asylum of thee, grant him an asylum 
In order that he may hear the word of God ; then let him reach 
hia place of safety' (ix. 6), 

Farther, the faith of Islain was to be preached 
to aU nations, and all manldnd were to be 
siimmoned to belief m the One God. 

‘ Of a truth it [ie. the Qur’an] is no other than an admonition 
to all Created beings, and after a time shall ye surely know its 
m^sage ‘ (xxxvUi. 87 i.), ‘ This (book) is no other thanan admo- 
nition and a clear Qur’an, to warn whoever Uveth ’ (xxxvi 69t.). 

‘ We have not sentihee save as mercy to all created beings ’ (xxi. 

. 107 ; ot also xxv. l and xxxlv. 27). ‘He it is who hath sent 
His apostle with guidance and the religion of truth, that He 
may‘makeife notorious over every other religion, though the 
pplytheists are averse to it* 

In the hour of Muhammad^s deepest despair, 
when the people of Mecca turned a deaf ear to his 
preaching, when the converts that he had made 
were tortured until they recanted and others had 
to flee from the country to escape the rage of their 
perSefcntora, the premise was revealed : 

^‘Ona day we will raisa up a witness out of every nation* (xvi. 

The life of the Prophet himself presentetl, for 
succeeding genexatlons, an ensample of Muslim 


missionary activity. When he began his pro- 
phetic career, his first efforts were directed towards 
persuading his own family ; his earliest converts 
were his wife, Khadijah, his adopted children, 
Zaid and ’ Ali, and some members of his immediate 
circle. He did not begin to preach in public until 
the third year of his mission, hut he met only with 
the scoffing and contempt of the Quraish. In the 
fourth year of his mission he took up his residence 
in the house of al-Arqam, one of the early converts, 
and many Muslims dated their conversion from 
the days when the Prophet preached in this house, 
which was in a central position, much frequented 
by pilgrims and strangers. The conversion of 
'tlniar b. al-Khattab about two years later was 
a source of great* strength to the little band of 
Muslims, who now began publicly to perform their 
devotions together round the Ka’bah. Though 
Muhammad continued to teach for ten years, the 
number of converts remained very small, and an 
attempt to win adherents outside Mecca, in the 
town of Ta’if, ended in complete failure ; but some 
pilgrims ’from Yathrib (or, as it was afterwards 
called, Medina) showed themselves to be more 
receptive, and Muhammad sent one of his early 
converts, Mus'abb. 'Umair, to Yathrib to spread 
the faith in that city. Mu^'ah’s mission was so 
successful that in the following year he was accom- 
panied by more than seventy converts in the 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; they invited Muhammad 
to take refuge in Yathrib, and he accordingly 
migrated thitlier in September 62*2— a date which 
was afterwards adopted as the beginning of the 
Muhammadan era. In Medina the little Muslim 
community gradually developed into a political 
organism that spread over the greater part of 
Arabia before the death of Muhammad in 633, and 
political expediency tended to thrust purely 
religious considerations into the background ; but 
the proselytizing character of the new faith was 
not lost sight of, and the Arab tribes that sub- 
mitted to the political leadership of Muhammad 
accepted at the same time the faith that he taught. 
But of distinctively missionary activity there are 
only scattered notices, and for ’some time after the 
death of Muhammad there is a similar lack of 
evidence of distinctively proselytizing effort on 
the part of the Muslims during the expansion of 
Arab rule over Syria, Persia, N. Africa, and Spain, 
though in all these countries large numbers of 
persons from among the conquered populations 
passed over to the domiuaut faith. There is one 
notable exertion in the case of the pious ' Umayyad 
kbabfab, umar b. 'Abd al- Aziz (717-720), who 
was a zealous propagandist and endeavoured to 
win converts in all parts of his vast dominions 
from K. Africa to Transoxania and Sind. 

With the decline of the Arab empire the Muslim 
world was faced with the task ox converting its 
new rulers. The conversion of the Turks pro- 
ceeded very slowly; the earliest converts appear 
to have been the Turkish soldiers who took service 
under the khalifah in Baghdad; there are a few 
legends of proselytizing efforts in Turkestan, but 
the history of the conversion of the Turkish tribes 
is obscure, and Islam seems to have made little 
way among them before the 10th cent., when the 
Seljuq Turirs migrated into the province of Buk- 
hara, and there adopted Islam. > The conversion 
of the main body of the Afghans probably belongs 
to the same period or a little earlier, though 
national tradition would carry it hack to the days 
of the Prophet himself. 

A more formidable task was the conversion of 
the Mongols, and here Islam had to enter into 
competition with two other missionary faiths, 
Budaliism and Christianity, both of which at the 
outset miet with greater success. The devastations 
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of the Mongols had brought ruin to the centres of 
learning and cnltnie in the Muhammadan countries 
which they overran, and it was only by slow 
degrees that Islam began to emerge out of the 
ruins of its former ascendancy and take its place 
again as a dominant faith, From the latter part 
of the 13th cent, converts began to be made from 
among the Mongols, and a new epoch in Muslim 
missionary history then commenced, in which the 
religious orders, and the Naqshbandi in particular, 
played a prominent part. In tlie profound dis- 
couragement which filled the Muslims after the 
flood of the Mongol conquest had poured over them 
their first refuge had been in mysticism, and the 
Ir, or spiritual guide, who during this period 
egan to exercise an increasing infliuence, became 
of special importance among the proselytizing 
agencies at work. The first Mongol ruling prince 
to profess Islam was Baraka Khan, who was chief 
of the Golden Horde from 1256 to 1267 j according 
to one account, he owed Ms conversion to two 
merchants whom he met coming with a caravan 
from Bukhara ; hut the conversion of their prince 
gave great offence to many of his follow’crs, and 
half a century later, when Uzheg Khan (who was 
chief of the Golden Horde from 1313 to 1340) 
attempted to convert the Mongols who still stood 
aloof from Islam, they objected, * Why should we 
abandon the religion of JenghIz Khan for that of 
the Arabs ? * In other parts of the Mongol empire 
the progress of Islam was still slower and more 
fluctuating, and it did not become the paramount 
religion in the kingdom of the llkhans of Persia 
until 1296, or among the Chaghatay Mongols until 
three decades latex. The first Mtdiammadan king 
of Kashgar (which the break-up of the Chaghatay 
^nasty had erected into a separate kingdom) was 
Tuqluq Tlmtlr Khan (1347-63), who is said to 
have owed his conversion to a holy man from 
Bukhara, by name Shaikh Jamal al-Dln j but so 
late as the end of the 16th cent, a dervish named 
Isfiaci W'ali found scope for his proselytizing activi- 
ties m Kashgar and the neighbouring country, 
where he spent twelve years in spreading the 
faith. 

The extension of Mongol rule over China gave 
an impulse to the spread of Islam in that country ; 
though Muslim merchants had been found in the 
coast towns from a much earlier period, the firm 
establishment of their faith in China dates from 
the 13th cent., and the settlements of immigrants 
from the west, which were founded from that 
period, developed into the great communities of 
Chinese Mushms of the present day — through 
various causes, of whicfi proselytism has been one. 
The rise of the Mongols was also incidentally the 
cause of renewed missionary activity in India ; 
Islaip had gained a footing in Sind and on the 
Malabar coast as early as the 8th cent., and in the 
north after the establishment of Muhammadan 
rule at the close of the 12th cent., but the terror 
of the Mongol arms caused a number of learaed 
men and members of religious orders to take refuge 
in India, where they succeeded in making many 
converts. 

To the period of the Mongol conquests— though 
in no wa}’^ connected tlierewith — is traditionally 
ascribed the first establishment of Islam in the 
Malay Archipelago. Sumatra appears to have 
been the first island into which it was introduced 
— probably by tiaders from India and, later, 
Arabia ; but the extension of the new faith was 
very slow, and even to the present day large 
sections of the population of this island remain 
unconverbed. The conversion of Java, according 
to the native annals, began in the 16th cent, ana 
spread from this island into the Moluccas and 
Borneo. The arrival of the Portuguese and, later. 


of the Spaniards, in the 16fch cent, checked for a 
time the growing influence of Islam in the Malay 
Archipelago, and the rival faiths of Christianity 
and Islam entered into conflict for the adherence 
of its peoples ; hut the oppressive behaviour of the 
Spaniards and their attempts to enforce the accept- 
ance of their religion ultimately contributed to the 
success of the Muslim propagandists, who adopted 
more conciliatory methods for the spread of their 
faith, intermarried with the natives, and conformed 
to their manners and customs. The missionary 
activity of Islam has been carried on spasmodically 
in these islands up to the present day — for the 
most part by traders. From the very nature of 
the case, there has been little historical record of 
their labours, and this little is chiefly found in 
the reports of Christian missionaries. Legendary 
accounts of the arrival of the earliest apostles of 
Islftm in several of the islands have been handed 
down, but they are uncritical and of doubtful 
historical value. 

The history of the spread of Islam in India by 
missionary enort is not quite so scanty, but it has 
largely been overshadowed by the absorbing in- 
terest of political events ; for, though the Indian 
Muhammadans have produced a large body of 
historical literature, their references to the propa- 
ganda of their faith in these histories are few. 
The biographies of saints, however, and local 
traditions contain many references to a successful 
propaganda, and, among much that is legendary 
anci fantastic, there is evidence of the activity of 
a number of missionaries from the beginning of 
the Muhammadan period. Among these may be 
mentioned Shaikh Isma’il, a Bukh&rl Say y id who 
preached in Lahore in 1006, Sayyid Nftdir Shah, 
the patron saint of Trichinopoly (where he died in 
1039), and "Abd Allah, who landed in Cambay in 
1067, and is said to have been the first missionary 
of the Mustali Isma'ill sect (known in India as 
* Boliorahs^). Towards the close of the same 
century another Isma‘ili missionary, but of the 
Khojan sect, Nfir al-Din (generally known as Kfir 
Satagar), carried on a successful propaganda in 
the Hindu kingdom of Gujarftt. In 1236 there 
died in Ajmer one of the ^eatest of the saints of 
India, Khwajah Mu‘in al-Din GhishtI, who settled 
in that city while it was still under Hindu rule 
and made a large number of converts ; ten years 
later died one of the apostles of Islam in Bengal, 
Shaikh Jalal al-Din Tabriz!, the forerunner of a 
long series of missionaries in tliat province. Of 
importance in the Mstory of Islam m the Panjab 
is the settlement in that part of India of samts of 
the Suhrawardi order ; to the preaching of 
Baha' al-Din Zakarlya, and of Sayyid Jalal alj)ln 
and his descendants, many of the tribes of the 
Pan jab owe their conversion. These ore but a 
few out of the long series of preachers of Islam 
who carried on a distinctively missionary work, 
side by side with the various irMuenees, social and 
political, that contributed to the spread of Islam 
m that country. 

Of the vast history of the spread of Islam in 
Africa it is nob possible here to give more than a 
brief sketch. For the early period of the Arab 
conquest of Egypt and N. Africa, though con- 
versions took ^ace on a large scale, there is little 
evidence of active missionary eifort. The opposi- 
tion of the Berbers in the west and the I^ubians 
i in the Nile valley checked for a time the south waid 
movement of Muslim influences. By slow degrees, 
however, Islam penetrated among the Berbers, 
hut acquired on ascendancy over them only wdien 
it assumed the form of a national movement with 
the rise of the native dynasties of the Almoravids 
in the 11 th, and the Almohads in the 12th, century. 
The Berb^ introduced Islam into the lands 
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watered "by the Senegal and the Niger, and Arabs 
from Egypt spread their faith in the eastern Sudan 
daring the 12th cent., to which period the conver- 
sion of Kordofan and Kanein appears to belong. 
In the 13th cent, the Mandingos come forward as 
zealous missionaries of Islam, to be followed by 
the Hausas, whom they had converted, and the 
Kansas have carried their faith with them from 
one end of the Sudan to the other. Their propa- 
gandist efforts were intermittent, however, and 
many parts of the Sudan remained untouched by 
Muslim influences until the 19th century. 

Except in India and the Malay Archipelago, 
there are few records of Muslim missionary activity 
from the iSth to the 18th century. Nevertheless 
many conversions occurred during this period 
the Turkish conc^uests in Europe in the 14th and 
15th centuries were followed by conversions to 
Islam on a large scale, and in the 17th cent, 
thousands of Christians in Turkey in Europe went 
over to the religion of their rulers ; similarly the 
conquests of Ahmad Gran in Abyssinia (1528-43) 
were signalized, hy numerous conversions to Islam j 
hut there is little evidence of aiw direct propa- 
gandist efforts on the part of the Muslims. 

A great revival of the missionary spirit of Islam 
followed the 'Wahhabi reformation ; this move- 
ment stirred the whole of the Muslim world— 
either to sympathy or to opposition — and thus i 
directly or indirectly gave the impulse to the great 
missionary movements of the 19th century. In 
India the Wahhabi preachers aimed primarily at 
purging out the many Hindu practices that caused 
the Muslims to deviate from the ways of strict 
orthodoxy, but incidentally they carried on a 
propaganda among unbelievers, and their example 
was fmlowed by other Muhammadan missionaries, 
whose preaching attracted to Islam large numbers 
of converts throughout the country. In Sumatra 
Wahhabi reformers stirred up a revival and made 
proselytes. But a more momentous awakening 
was felt in Africa. 'Uthman Danfodio returned 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca full of zeal for the 
Wahhabi reformation, and under his leadership 
his people, the Fulbe, who had hitherto consisted 
of smaU scattered clans living as shepherds, rose 
to be the dominant power in Hausaland; the 
methods of the Fulbe were violent and political, 
and they endeavoured to force the acceptance of 
Islam upon the pagan tribes which they eonq^uered. 
On the other hand, a peaceful propaganda was 
carried on in the Sudan by members of the Amir- 
ghaniyyah and Qadiriyyah orders ; the former takes 
Its name from Muhammad* Uthman al- Amir Ghani, 
whose preaching won a large number of converts 
from among the pagan tribes about Kordofan and 
Sennaar; after his death in 1853 the order that 
he founded carried on his missionary work. The 
Qa^riyyah order had been introduced into Western 
Africa in the 15th cent., bub awoke to renewed life 
and energy in the 19th. Up to the middle of that 
mnmxj most of the schools in the Sudan were 
established and conducted by teachers trained 
under the auspices of the Qadiriyyah, and their 
organization provided for a regular and continuous 
system of propaganda among the heathen tribes* 
pother order, the Santisiyyah (founded in 1837), 
has also been very active and successful in prose- 
lytizing. 

A ^ outburst of Muslim missionary zeal in 
^friea eipubited itself when the greater part of 
mat continent was j^rtitioned among the Powers of 
^istran Europe— Britain, France, and Germany ; 

j ordered methods of government 

and adnamistration, and by facilitating commtmi- 
oation by means of roads and railways, they 
^ stimulus to trade and have 
enabled that active propagandist, the Muslim 


trader, to extend his influence in districts pre* 
viously closed to him and to traverse familiar 
ground with greater security. 

Throughout the course of Muhammadan history 
Islam has at times received large accessions of 
converts for various reasons— political and social — 
wholly unconnected with missionary enterprise, 
at the same time it has always retained its primi- 
tive character as a missionary religion, without, 
however, having any permanent organization to 
serve as a medium for its expression. Societies for 
carrying on a continuous propaganda were un- 
known in the Muslim world before the last decades 
of the 19th cent., and such Muslim missionary 
societies as are now found in Egypt and India 
appear to have owed their origin to a conscious 
imitation of similar organizations in the Christian 
world. The most characteristic expression of the 
missionary spirit of Islam is, however, found in the 
proselytizing zeal of the individual believer, who is 
prompted by his personal devotion to his faith to 
endeavour to win the allegiance to it of others. 
Though there have been religious teachers who 
may be looked upon as professional missionaries of 
Islam, especially the members of the religious 
orders, it is the trader who tills the largest place 
in the annals of Muslim propaganda ; but no pro- 
fession or occupation unfits the believer for the 
office of preacher of the faith, nor is any priestly 
ministrant needed to receive the convert into the 
body of the faithful. Some observers, entitled to 
respect for their knowledge of the Muhammadan 
world, have gone so far as to say that every 
Muslim is a missionary ; 

‘ A. tout muaulman, quelque mondam qu’il aoit, le prosdlytisme 
semWe 6tre en quelque soirfce inn6 ' (Snouck Hurgronje, R3R 
Ivii. (1908] 66). ‘The Muslim is by nature a missionary . . . 
and carries on a propapnda on bis own responsibility and at 
his own cost’ (W. Munzinger, P&termann^s MittheUungen, 1867. 
p. 411). 

However exaggerated such an opinion may be, 
stated thus as a universal, it is certainly true that 
there is no section of Muslim society that stands 
aloof from active missionary work, and few truly 
devout Muslims, living in daily contact with un- 
believers, neglect the precept of their Prophet : 

‘ Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
Mndly warning’ (Qur’an, xvi. 120). 

Even the prisoner will on occasion take the 
opportunity of preaching his faith to his captors or 
to his fellow-prisoners. The first introduction of 
Islam into Eastern Europe was the work of a 
Muslim jurisconsult who was taken prisoner, 
probably in one of the wars between the Byzantine 
empire and its Muhammadan neighbours, and was 
brought to the country of the Pechenegs (between 
the lower Danube and the Don) in the beginning 
of the 11th cent . ; before the end of the century 
the whole nation had become Muhammadan. In 
India, in the 17th cent,, a theologian, named 
Shaikh Ahmad Muiaddid, who had been unjustly 
imprisoned, is said to have converted several 
hxmdred idolaters whom he found in the prison. 
"Women as well as men are found working for the 
spread of their faith ; the influence of Muhammadan 
wives made itself felt in the slow* work of convert- 
ing the pagan Mongols, and in Abyssinia in the 
first hair of the 19th cent, the Muhammadan 
women, especially the wives of Christian princes, 
who had to pretend a conversion to Christianity 
on the occasion of their marriage, brought up 
their children in the tenets of Islam and used every 
means to spread their faith. In the present day 
the Tatar women of Kazan are said to be zealous 
pr^ag^dists of Islam. 

The individualistic character of Muhammadan 
missionary effort partly explains the absence of 
detailed records of conversion ; there is a similar 
lack of the common apparatus of modem Christian 
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missions — tracts and other missionary litera- 
ture for general distribution ; but in learned circles 
a vast controversial literature has been produced, 
to which some of the ablest of Muslim thinkers 
have contributed — e.g.^ al-Kindi (f 873), al-Mas'tidi 
(t 958), Ibn ^azm (t 1064), al-GhazMi (i 1111), etc., 
as well as a number of converts who have written 
apologies for their change of faith and in defence 
of their new religion.^ Several documents making 
a direct appeal to unbelievers have been pre- 
served ; the earliest of these are the letters^ which 
Muhammad addressed to the great potentates of 
his time, the emperor Heraclius, the king of Persia, 
the governor of Yam an, the governor of Egypt, 
and the king of Abyssinia. To the reign of al- 
Ma'mun (813-833), who himself is said to have 
been zealous in his efforts to spread the faith of 
Islam, belongs the interesting treatise of *Abd 
Allah b. Ismail al-Hashimi, in which he makes an 
impassioned and affectionate appeal to his Christian 
correspondent to accept Islam.® Of a much more 
formal character are the two letters, one in Arabic 
and the other in Persian, which the Timurid 
prince, Shah Eukh Bahadur, addressed in 1412 to 
the emperor of China, inviting him to * observe the 
law of Muhammad, the Apostle of God, and 
strengthen the religion of Islam, so that he might 
exchange the transitory sovereignty of this world 
for the sovereignty of the world to come.’^ A 
similar royal missive was sent by Mawla'I Isma'il, 
Sharif of Morocco, to King James II. in 1698.® 
Coming from such an exalted source, these docu- 
ments have been preserved, while the efforts of 
humbler folk have remained unrecorded. The 
publication of tracts and periodical reports of 
missionary societies makes its appearance only in 
the latter part of the lOfch century. 

LiTnaATURB.— Some attempt to give a bibliography of the 
scattered notices of Muslim missionary activity is made in The 
Preaching of Itondon, 1918, by the present vsrriter. For 

the early period the most valuable source is Annali dell* 
by Leone Caetani, Milan, 1906 ff., with exhaustive references 
to authorities, both Christian and Muhammadan. China is the 
only country to which any detailed monograph on the spread 
of Islam has been devoted, in Marshall Broomhall, Islam in 
Qhina^ London, 1910 ; see also Musim d*OUonet Recherehes sur 
le$ Musulmans ehinois par le commandant d'OUone^ etc,, Pans, 
1911 f. For different parts of Africa separate monographs have 
appeared, e.g., C. H. Becker, ‘Zur Geschichte des ostlichen 
Sudan’ and ‘Materialien zur Kenntms des Islam in Beut»ch- 
Ostafrika/ Per Islam, i. and li., Sbrassburg. 1910, 1911 ; G, 
Bonet-Maury, L*Islamvsme et le Ohristiamsme en 4/n'gue, 
Paris, 1906; A. Le Chatelier, L* Islam dans VAfrique occf- 
dentaky do. 1899; M. Klamroth, Per Islam in PeutscTiost- 
OtfriJcay Berlin, 19ll For the Malay Archipelago see the article 
* Mohammedanisme * and the various place-names in JRnoyelo- 
paedie van Nederlandsoh->Indie, ed. P. A. van der lith and d. F. 
Snelleman, Leyden, 1899-1906; C. Snouck Hurgroi^^ JUfeder^ | 
land en de Isldm/^, do. 1916 ; G. Simon, Islam wid Christenium ; 
im Kampf nm die JSIroberirng der animUtisidien Ueidenmlt : 
Peohadhtwngen aus der Momimnsd(^annissim im MUder- 
Idndisch-Indienf Berlin, 1910. Much material may be gathered 
from the works of travellers In Muhammadan countries, from 
the journals and other periodical literature published by the 
various Eoman Catholic and Protestant missionary societies, 
and from the periodicals aneoially devoted to the study of 
Islam, viz. Revue du rnonae musulman, Pans, 1906 ff.. Per 
Islam, ZeiUehrift fdr Geschichte und Kuttur des ishmischm 
Orients, Strassburg, 1910 ff., T?ie Moslem World, a Quarterly 
Review of current Events, Interature, and Thought among 
Mohammedans, London, 1911 ff., 3fir Islama, Petrograd, 1912 ff. , 
and Pie Welt des Islams, Zeitschnft der deutschen GeseUschaft 
fiir Islamkundey Berlin, 1913ff. T, W. ARNOLD. 

MISSIONS (Zoroastrian). Zoroastrianism 
began as a distinctly missionary religion. Accord- 

1 For an account of such writings see Morilas Steinsohneider, 
Polemische und apologetisehe PUteratvr in aroMscher Sprache, 
zwisdhm MusUmm, Christen und Judm, Leipzig, 1877; Ignaz 
Goldaaher, ♦ XJeber muhammedaniache Polemflc gegen AW al* 
kitlh,’ ZPMC xxxii. [1878] 841ff. 

2 On the doubtful authenticity of these letters see Caetani, 
Annali deU* Mam, i. 726 ff, 

s 22isdfaA.*Albd AUdh b. Ismd'U al-Sashimi tld 'Abd al-Masih 
b. Jsfydq cd-Rindly London, 1885, pp. 1-37. 

4 E, Bloohet, Irdrodwdwn d Vhisloire des Mongols de Fadl 
Allah Rashid edrPin, London, 1910, p. 249 f- 

5 BHR xiviL [i.m] 174 ff. 


ing to tradition, Yinia (on whom see art. Blest, 
Abode of the [Persian]) was the first mortal 
asked by Ahura Mazda *to remember and to 
cherish* the faith {Vend, ii, 3), hut he professed 
himself unequal to the task and — unless the 
tradition is devoid of all meaning— contented him- 
self with extending the domain oi Iranian temporal 
power. Previous to the rise of Zoroaster there is 
no record of any conscious endeavour to propagate 
Iranism, which, like all religions which have no 
personal founder, was non - missionary,^ With 
Zoroaster*8 advent, however, the attitude changed, 
and he himself, convinced that his religion was 
Hhe best for existent beings, to further my crea- 
tures when followed in accord with righteousness * 
{Ys, xliv. 10), and that it would confer blessing for 
all eternity {Ys, liii. 1), besought Ahura Mazda 
and Asa to reveal to him their divine plan that he 
could rightly know how to proclaim {srdvayaemd) 
the religion (Pj. xlix. 6), to the end that he might 
‘convert all men living* {ydjvanto vispeng 'Vdurayd, 
Ys, xxxi. 3). The potency of the faith would 
convert many hearers ( Ys. xlvii. 6), and the promise 
of Paradise would turn the wicked {Ys, xxviii. 5). 
Indeed, a later text {Yt, xiii. 87-94) celebrates the 
greatness of Zoroaster, destined to spread the 
Mazdayasnian faith over all the world. Such was 
the merit of the religion that, if a non-believer 
accepted it and did not sin in future, all his past 
transgressions, even the most heinous, were for- 
given (Fen^. iii. 401). 

Zoroaster was successful in winning to his doc- 
trine King Vistaspa of Bslkh, who spread tlm faith 
with his conquesfe (of. Yt, xiii. 991 ; mh-ndmah, 
tr. A. G. and E, Warner, London, 1905 ff, v. 761, 
85; A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster , New York, 
1899, pp. 80-92) ; and among the converts were 
Turanians,® such as FrySna and his descendant 
Yoista {Ys. xlvi. 12; Yt, v. 81, xiii, 120), Arejah- 
vant {Yt, xiii. 113), FrarSzi {Yt xiii. 123), Sagna 
{Yt, xiii. 97 ; cf. DlnJcari, IX. xxxiii. 5), and Isvant 
{Yt, xiiL 96; Dinkart, he, cit,). Zoroaster is re- 
resented as praying that he may be able to cause 
eads of houses, villages, districts, and lands to 
think, ^eak, and act in accordance with the re- 
ligion {YSn vxii. 7), and missionaries went afar ‘to 
them who in [other] lands seek for righteousness * 
(F^. xiii. 6), while, according to a Persian rivdyat, 
some account of the Zoroastrian propaganda was 
contained in the lost Vistasp Nask of the Avesta 
{SBE xxxvii. [1892] 424). Itinerant {pairi-gaBan) 
priests are mentioned side by side with those who 
laboured at home {dainMuroaesa {Vlsp, iii. 3, ix. 
2; Yt xxiv. 17]), and in some cases such priests 
were evidently invited abroad, since they are 

1 In one of the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine a is 

mentioned as head of a city ^perbaps S^ne ; cf, E, Sadhau, 
Aram. Papgri und Ostraka aus . . , ElephSmtine, Leipzi|f, 
1911, pp, 51-64) In the reign of Darias tt,, and is described aX a 
* Mazdayasnian * ([inio). Since this word (Av, nuudapasna) is 
frequently used in the Younger Avesta to denote a Zoroastrian 
(cl. 0. Bartholomae, AUirm. Wdrterlmh, Stra^ibnrg, 1904, col. 
il60 f. ; the borrowed Armenian mazdem is empliwed In the 
same sense fH. Hfibsohmann, Anmn. Gmrrm,, Leipzig, 1896- 
07, i. 190]), it may possibly support the theory (opposed by the 
present writer in art. AcHiSMBNiAHa, but advocated by J. H, 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrimisnh London, ]^18, p, 89 ff.) that 
the Acbsemenians were Zoreastriana, On the other hand, the 
writer has always maintained that the Achssmenlan Persians 
were Mazdayasnians m the rigid sense ol the word, so that the 
Av. term would prove little in this connexlon. 

2 The ethnology of the Turanians is uncertain. They have 
commonly been supposed, since the ^ya of P- Max Muller, to 
he non-Zranian, but this seems to be true only in part. Their 
names, as recorded in the Avesta, are Iranian, and the Sdh’ 
ndmah (L 189) records that they W’ere descended from Tur, son 
of Fariddn, while the name Tura appears to be Iranian 
(Bartholomae, col. 666> It is possible that they were Soyths 
fj. Marquart, ErdnSahr, Berlin, 1901, pp. 166-157; S. Feist, 
Kvltur . . . der Indogemimen, do. 1918, pp. 405 f., 426, 471; 
cf. art. Sorras). While they may well have^en a congeries of 
races, like the Scytha, they appear to have been r^rded, by 
the Avesta, as aomad Iranians as opposed to the pastoral folk 
who evolved the Avesta. See, further, art. TuaAJtUAXS. 
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described as ‘desired afar’ {durae-frakata lYt, 
xvi. 17]). On the other hand, the missionaries 
sometimes encountered opposition, as when Kere- 
sani sought to suppress them, but was driven from 
Ms kingdom by Haoma (F.?. ix» 24), though the 
present writer is inclined to regard this account as 
an Iranian reflex of a Vedic myth, the r6le of the 
hero being reversed, as is the case also in certain 
other figures surviving from the period of Indo- 
^anian unity. ^ When, in like manner, the Pahlavi 
Sikand-gumamk-Vijar states (x. 67 f.) that the 
sons of Vistaspa ‘even wandered to Arum [the 
Byzantine empire] and the Hindus, outside the 
realm, in propagating the religion,’ the tradition 
of missionaiy activities in these countries (on which 
see Jackson, pp. 85-90) deserves no credence, and 
equally apocryphal is the statement of the Dioikart 
{SBE xxxvii. p. xxxi) that the Avesta was trans* 
lated into Gremc.® 

From the close of the Avestan period to the 
dynasty of the Sasanids (224-651), there is almost 
a blanlc in the history of Zoroastrianism, for neither 
Seleucids nor Parthians seem to have taken much 
interest in the^ religion.® Nevertheless, there was 
considerable diftusion, if not of orthodox Zoroas- 
trianism, at least of Iranism during this time. 
We have already had occasion to note the spread 
of Iranian concepts in Cappadocia as shown in the 
month-names of that countiy (art. Calenpae 
[Persian], vol. iii. p. 130*) j and a curious amalga- 
mation of Semitic and Iranian religious ideas is 
revealed by a Cappadocian Aramaic inscription of 
the2iidcent. B.c. (M. Lidzbarski, EjpKemerisfursem, 
Epigraphiki i. [1902] 67-69), which runs as follows : 

‘This (?) P6n-Mazdaya8Di§ (K‘r3DnT&n), the queen (?), the 
sister and wife «nn«) of B51, spake thus; “I am the 

wife of King Thereupon B61 spake thus toDgn-Mazda- ! 
yasniS: “Thou, my sister, art very wise, and fairer than the I 
goddesses ; and therefore have I made thee wife of BSi (?).” I 
The reference to xva^&tmdatha (on which see MARaiAOB j 
[Iranian], § a) is also of interest. 


An inscription of Antiochus i. of Commagene 
(1st cent. B.o. ) at Nimrud Dagh is of much value 
as the expression of the religious fervour of a prince 
who traced his lineage, on the paternal side, to the 
Achaamenians themselves, and also as showing the 
character of a late Zoroastrian cult in a foreign 
land. The relevant portions of this text (ed. most 
conveniently by W. Bittenberger, Orimtia G-rmci 
imcripL selectm, Leipzig, 1903-05, no. 383 [i. 693- 
603]) may be summarized as follows (cf. also F. 
Cumont, T&xt$s et monuments figures relatifs an 
cidte d&^Mithra, Brussels, 1896-99, i. 11, 233, 238, 
li. 89-91, and below, p, 754**) ; 

« pletjy (eiWfleiav) not only the strongest founda- 
t Kood. but also the sweetest joy to men, and 

held it to be the cntenon both of fortunate power and of 
blessed usefutoess (KpCtrtv koX Swa^imt e£»Twyoi)s koX ypiieretos 
f^apt<rrrip; throughout my life I was seen by all to deem 
holiness (dortdnym) both the most faithful guardian and the 


1 Keres^ni is apparently to be identified with the Vedi 
Kri&nm an archer who shot at the eagle which was carrying o; 

Bergaigne, Religion vddiqm 
Hdlebrandfc, Ted. jIfyfA., Breslat 
1891-1902, i. 448 1 ; A, A. ^odonell, Ved, Myth, Strasaburc 
W97, p 137), For Ker^ani see F. Justi, Iran Mamenbucl 
Marburg, 1895, p. 161 (J. Darmesteter's identification of hii 
mth Alexander the Great iZend’Avesta, Paris, 1892-9S. L 80 
821 18 quite improbable). * 

* Oontrariwise, much of a very second-rate character wa 
names of Zoroaster, Ostanei 
Bibliotheca Grceca, Hamburs 
\ 246-262. 92-96) ; ct also the folk-medicine and magi 
M^hed to Zoroaster m Geoponica, i. vii. f., x., xii.. n. xv \ 
xviii. 11. xii. li. 10 ’ 

see Q. EawUnson, Sloak Grea 
PP.,S98-402 ; F, Justi, Girl 

Parthians,' in Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebho 
i Bombay, 1914, pm l-io. CJf. also art 

Seleuoids see E. R* Bevui, JS(me c 
Seh^. Bouden, 1902 , 1 290 f. ' ^ ^ 

!« ^ *1?' *^at BaSna (Behgion personified 

hte ^ 


inimitable delight of my kingdom ' (11-19) ; and to this all his 
success during a long and hazardous career was due. When he 
ascended his ancestral throne, he appointed a common abode 
for all the gods ( kolv^v Oeuyv aTrdtvrwv . . . diairav), adorned their 
images with every device according to ancient Persian l and 
Greek regulation, and honoured them with sacnfices and lauda- 
tions ^fjiop^ijf aep (e)tKOvas TravTOiai rexviji Ka0’ d iraAaiof \6yos 
HeparMP T« Kai ^EW'ijpcav — cju.ov yeVov? evrvxscrTdTr) pt^a — rrapdScoKe 
fcocr/ZTjcraig 0v(r£ai9 fie xal TravTjyupecrtv [20-34]). He was not, 
however, content with this. Having determined to found a 
mighty monument (UpoSecriov) most nigh the hea-venly thrones 
(ovpaptoiif ayxicrra ^pdpeov), where, after he had sent his soul ‘ to 
the heavenly thrones of Zeus Oromasdes,’ his body might 
slumber ‘ till boundless time ,’ 2 he declared that holy spot to be 
the common enthronement of all the gods, who were imaged in 
token of his piety (34-53). Accordingly, he set up statues of 
Zeus-Oromasdee, Apollo-Mithra-Helios-Herraes, Artagnes [Vere- 
thraghnaJ-Herakles-Ares, Commagene, and himself » in grati- 
tude for the ‘immortal care* (ddavdrov t^povrCSoi) which had 
aided him in all his times of trial (54-66). He made every pro- 
vision lor the upkeep of the shrine, the pnests of which were 
to wear Persian vestments (71 ff.). Besides the sacrifices en- 
joined by old and new custom alike, he directed that the 
anniversary of hia birth and of his coronation he observed 
annually by all, and that in each month the priests should 
commemorate the days— the 16th and the 10th— on which the 
gods had caused these two events to take place. All tois is 
safeguarded by a law which ‘my voice spake, but the mmdof 
the gods ratified’ (121 f.) 

At the festivals the images of the gods should be clad in 
Persian fashion and be crowned with golden diadems (132-139) ; 
incense and perfumes were to be offered (142 f), and an 
abundant least was to be provided for all comers (146-161), 
The service at these banquets was performed by hierodovZoi 
(q.a), who, with their children, were inalienable (161-191), as 
were also the villages, etc., dedicated for the maintenance of 
the shrine (191-205) ; and the inscnption closes with the hope 
that the dedicator’s children will follow his example, and with 
blessings on those who observe his will and curses on those who 
seek impiously to undo his work (205-237). For a fragmentary 
inscription which begins in closely similar fashion see Bitten- 
I berger, no. 404 ( 1 . 021 f.). 

! As regards India, we note that on the coinage 
, of the Kn§an kings Kani^ka (^v.) and Huv4ka 
' (lst-2nd cent. B.C.) a number of Zoroastrian deities 
agpear along with Greek and Hindu gods and 
effigies of the Buddha (M. A. Stein, ‘Zoroastr. 
Deities on Indo-Scythic Coins,’ in BOB, 1887, pp. 
156-166; and especially A. von Sallet, ZeitscJw. 
fur Numismatih, vi. [1879] 386-409 j A. Cunning- 
ham, ‘ Coins of the Kushfins, or Great Yue-ti,’ in 
Numismatic Chron, m. xii. [1892] 40-82, 98-169 
and plates xiv.-xxiv. ; P. Gardner, Coins of the 
Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India in 
the Brit, Mus,^ London, 1886, pp. 129-161 and 
plates XX vi.-xxix . ; Oat, of Coins of the Ind, Museum 
[Calcutta], Calcutta, 1893-96, iv. 39-60; further 
literature in E. J. Bapson, Indian Coins, Strass- 
burg, 1898, p. 18). 

According to a section (ch. cxxxvi. [oxxxix.]) of the Bhavi^ya 
Pur&na written after the middle of the 6th cent. A.n., priests 
called Magas were brought from sakadvipa (‘ Scyth-[is] land*) to 
serve sun-temples. This is scarcely to be construed as Iranian 

P ropaganda ; lor the function of these foreign priest® see art. 

AURAS AND MAOAfl, and cf, D, B. Spooner, JMAS, 1916, pp. 68-89, 
406-465. 

With the rise of the house of Sasan Zoroastrian- 
ism not merely revived, but again developed a 
markedly missionary spirit. According to the 
Blnkart (ed. and tr, r. B. and D. P, Sanjana, 
Bombay, 1874 ff., vol. x. p. 12), Ahura Mazda com- 
mands that the faith be spread through the world ; 
and in elucidating the meaning of A.r,frmaram, * I 
profess,’ the Pahlavi commentators add that every 
Zoroastrian endeavours to propagate the religion 
among all mankind, while the tSghest praise at- 
taches to the quondam non-believer who renounces 
his former tenets in favour of Zoroastrianism {SBE 
xviii. [1882] 415). Sapor II. (309-379), aided by 
his great priest JLdarbM (on whom see Justi, 
Namenhuch, p. 49), worked zealously in the cause 
of proeelytism {Dmhart, vol. ix. p. 579), and the 
Blnkart (vol. viii. m 26) directly sanctions pro- 
paganda by force. That this was by no means a 
1 Cf. art. Images and Idols (Pewiam). The term ‘ laudations * 
(irttinjyiJpwnv) looks very bke a literal translation of Av. yaMta, 

* YoSt,* panegyric of an individual deity. 

arrwpovalwva may possibly translate Av, vroan akarana. 

8 For the brief iniUvldual inscriptions to all these see Ditten- 
berger, nos. 884-888 (i. fiOi-600) 
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merely academic attitude is amply proved by the 
records of peisecution of the Christians by the 
Sasanid rulers in Persia.^ The Pahlavi portion of 
the Nlrangistan (ed. D. P. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1894, foL 16*, 17*) bears witness to the admission 
of proselytes, and the Pahlavi Matigan-l~Eazcir 
Batistan (ed. J. J. Modi, Poona, 1901, p* 1 ; tr. 
Bartholomae, WZKM xxvii. [1914] 347 n.) states 
that a slave belonging to a Christian should be 
ransomed by Zoroastrians from his master if such 
a slave embraces Parsiism, though he is not to be 
set free if he becomes a Zoroastrian together with 
or after his master. 

During the period under consideration there was 
some extension of Zoroastrianism in China (cf. 
Jackson, pp. 278-280), though no details are thus 
far known. It would appear, however, from the 
discoveries made by M. A. Stein, A. Griinwedel, 
A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot in Turkestan, where 
Buddhist, Persian, Turki, Greek, and Chinese 
relics lie intermingled, that Zoroastrianism passed 
along the great trade-routes. It may be doubted 
whether there was any active propaganda.^ 

We have just seen that the Sasanids proceeded 
by force against non-Zoroastrians in Persia ; they 
pursued a similar course in Armenia. Ample 
proof of this is given in the Armenian historians,^ 
and much further information is doubtless to be 
gleaned from the hitherto untranslated Acts of 
the Armenian Martyrs. As an example it will 
be sufficient to summarize the data of the 5th cent, 
writer Elismus {Hist, of Vartan^ tr. C. P. ISleumann, 
London, 1830) : 

All non-Zoroastrians were oppressed in Amenia from the 
reign of ArSak m, (341-867) till that of ArtaSSa iv. (422-4^). 
The Persian Yazdagird ii. (488-467) followed this example, 
urged by the Zoroastrian priests to ‘exterminate the sect of 
the Ohnstians/ and he deprived them of their property and 
martyred those who remained steadfast. Some he induced to 
become apostates by money and high rank, saying, *Oh that 
you would but receive the doctrine of the Magi into your souls I 
Oh that you would but exchange the heresy of your souls for 
the true and excellent laws of our gods 1 * feie Magi exhorted 
him, If he would prove his gratitude for his power and his 
victories, to make Zoroastrianism dominant evers^where. In 
the course of his endeavours the Zoroastrians promulgated an 
mteresting Zarvanite statement of theology, to which the 
Christians replied (pp. 11-20). The persecution provoked a 
revolt, which was nob suppressed unbil the Christian leader, 
Vardan, fell in Imttle in 451. The whole account of Elisaus 
shows the clash of two religions, each of uncompromising 
character. Cruelty and craft were only too evident, but the 
spirit of sincere conviction must be recognized- 
With the overthrow of the Sasauian dynast;^ by 
the Arabs the missionary enterprise of Zoro^trian- 
ism practically came to a close. The plight of 
those who remained in Persia was— and is— too 

1 S, E. Assemani, Acta nuMiyfum cvimto^ium^ Borne, 1748 ; 
P. Bedjan, Acta maHyrvm et sarictoruin, Paris, 1880-97 ; G, 
Hoffmann, Ausziigc cm syr, AMm pcm Mdrtyrerf Leiprig, 
1880 ; J. Labourt, ChHsticmism dwns S'cmpirc pcm stm to 
dyTuxMc sasmtige, Paris, 1904 j L. Hi Gray, ‘ Skiroastirian . . . 
Material in the Acta Sanotorum,' in Journ^ of the ManchciUr 
JSgyp, cmd Orient, fi'oc., 1918-U, pp. 87-66 j further material 
is ^ven in the Bollandlsts’ Bibliotheca hagicgraphioacrkntalist 
Brussels, 1910. For Zoroastrian hostffity towards Christianity 
and Judaism see artt. Jbsus Christ nr ZOroastiuahiism, Jaws 
IN ZoROASTRiAinaM. Justi (GIrF ih 621, 629 fJ, followed by A. 
J, H, W. Brandt (Manddiachc Religion, Leipzig, 1889, p 162, 
note 1), holds that the persecutions were political rather than 
religious in motive, the Nestoriana enjoying State protection 
and even favour, whereas the Catholics, owning allegiance to 
a non-Persian power, were objects of hostility. 

2 As illustrating the extent to which Iranian ideas were 
current m China it is Interesting to note that a long Manichiean 
treatise exists m Chinese (ed. and tr. B. Cbavannes and P. 
Pelliot, ‘Un Traitd manich6en retrouv6 en Chine,’ in JA x. 
xviii [1911] 499-617, xt. i. [1913] 99-199, 201-894). 

3M. Brosaet, Collection d'kiatoricns armHitens, Petrograd, 
1874-76, JDenx hiatorims arminiena, do. 1870; V. Laoglois, 
Collection dea htatonena anciena et modemea de VArm4nie, 
Paris, 18C7-69. 

4 e.g,, J. B. Aucher, Sanctorum acta pletiiora, 1» vols., 
Venice, 1810-14 ; L. Alishan, BiUtotheea Artneniaca, 22 vols,, 
do. 1868-61 ; Vitae et paaaionea aanctonm^ 2 vols., do. 1874 ; 
VUcB patrum, S vols., do. 1865 (all in Armenian only). The 
‘Passion of BS. Abdas, Hormisdas, Sahin, and Benjamin’ is tr. 
by P, Pesters, Analecta Boilandiana, xxviiL. [1909] 899-416. 
For further details see the Btbl hag. orient, cited above. 


wretched to allow more than a reluctant and ho.^- 
tile toleration at best from the dominant Muham- 
madanism. ^ Those who, in the 7th cent., migrated 
to India and thus gave rise to the communities of 
Parsis (gf.'u.) were received with none too warm a 
welcome. As Dhalla observes (p. 323), with regard 
to their abstention from propaganda in India, 

‘The precarious condition in which they lived for a con- 
siderable period made it impracticable for them to keep up 
their former proselytizing zeal. The instinctive fear of dis- 
integration and absorption in the vast multitudes among whom 
they lived created in them a spirit of exclusiveness and a strong 
feeling for the preservation of the racial characteristics and dis- 
tinctive features of their community. Living in an atmosphere 
surcharged with the Hindu caste system, they felt that their own 
safety lay in encircling their fold by rlgdd caste barriers/ 

Nevertheless, a certain amount of proselytizing 
continued as late as the 18th cent., especially in 
the case of slaves purchased from low-caste Hindus. 
Such procedure, however, instead of being welcomed 
as extending the faith, aroused hostility on social 
grounds, some Parsis being unwilling to permit 
such converts to prepare sacred cakes (drons) for 
the festivals or to allow the proselytes to be ex- 
posed after death on the Pars! ‘ Towers of Silence.’ 
The question was referred more than once to the 
Zoroastrians in Persia, whose replies were in favour 
of admitting converts. Prom the point of view of 
orthodox Zoroastrianism, there cannot be the 
slightest ^eation that the ruling of the Irfini 
(Persian) Zoroastrians was right. On the other 
hand, it was felt by the Parsis of India that an 
influx of low-caste Hindus would be prejudicial to 
the purity of their Iranian community. 

The only cases in which proselytism has been 
urged in recent years have been instances in which 
a Parsi has married a non-Zoroastrian wife, or has 
desired to have children bom by such a wife, or by 
a non-Zoroastrian mistress, received into the Parsi 
community. In all these cases admission has been 
granted only in the face of intense opposition. 

The motives of the converts have been, in practically every 
Instance, worldly, not religious, and the conversions have been 
purely nominal. Parsis hold that such pro8el;y’te8 are harmful 
to the faith, and that, if converts are admitted at all, it must be 
under conditions which put the sincerity of the neophytes* 
relij^ous convictions beyond suspidon. The Zoroastrian com- 
munity has no organization for training new converts ; the 
matrimonial opportunities of Parsi girls are lessened by the 
possibility of converting prospective wives of other religions ; 
and the Emission of illegibiraate children of Parsis is felt to be 
virtually a condoning of immorality. 

This attitude — so different from that of Zoroaster 
and of Zoroastrianism until the migration to India 
— is fraught with grave possibilities to Parsiism. 
The age of marriage is rising, and the birth-rate is 
falling. There is a steady leakage towards agnos- 
ticism (not towards conversion to Christianity, 
Muiiammadanism, or any form of Hinduism). Even 
among those who regard themselves as Zoroastrians 
there IS much laxity. Theosophy is making 
a form of ‘esoteric’ Zoroastrianism which ean 
scarcely be reconciled with the Avesta. Some of 
the raefioal wing of the < reforming’ party, at the 
other extreme, rationalize the reli^on until it 
becomes a travesty of its real content. Against 
all this must be reckoned many wisely conser- 
vative Parsis, both priests and laymen,^ but 
whether, so long as all accessions from without 
are forbidden, they can advance and extend the 
‘ good religion* is a question for the future. 

LrrSRATimH.— M. N. Dball*, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, pp, 11-18, 72-76, 198 f,, 823-826, 367 f. ; letter or 
Rustamji Bdulji Daatur Peshotan Sanjana to the writer (6tb 

July 1916). Louis H. Gkay. 

MISTLETOE,— See Celts, voL iii p, 295 1 

1 See art, Gababs and the literature there dted, to which nm> 
now be added five papers by Khudayar Sheriyar in the Je^eebhof, 
Jubilee VcL, pp. 299-818, 482-488. 

2 On oil these movements see esp. J. N. Farqubar, Modem 
Religiotii MovemenU in IMia, New York, 1916, pp. 84-91, 
848-846, 
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MITHRAISM.— The religion generally known 
by this name, which enjoyed a wide-spread popu- 
larity in the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the Christian eia, centred in the worship 
of Mithra, a divinity worshipped in the Indo-Iran- 
ian period by the two most easterly branches of 
the Aryan race, as is shown by the fact that Ms 
name appears in the form Mitra among the gods 
of the vedio pantheon and in that of Mithra in 
the early religions poetry of Persia. The name 
coincides in form with a common noun which in 
Sanskrit means ‘friend’ or ‘friendship’ and in 
Avestan ‘ compact, ’ ^ and it would seem to follow 
that from the earliest times the conception of 
Mithra was an ethical one. 

1, Mitra in Vedic religion.-^In the only hymn 
addressed exclusively to him in the Bigveda (iii. 
69) Mitra is said to ‘ bring men together, uttering 
his voice ’ and to watch the tillers of the soil ‘ with 
unwinking eye’ — ^phrases which suggest a solar 
divinity ; and from the numerous hymns in which 
Mitra and Varuna are conjoin tly_ addressed it is 
abundantly clear that both divinities are mani- 
fested in the celestial light. In the Brahmanas^ 
indeed, the view prevails that Mitra represents the 
light of day, especially that of the sun, while to 
Varuna belong the ‘ thousand eyes ’ of night. This 
seems, however, to be a later refinement, the be- 
ginnings of which may be tracedin the Atharvaveda, 
especially IX. iii. X8, where Mitra uncovers in the 
morning what Varuna has concealed. The theory 
of Qldenberg,^ that the group of divinities known 
as Adityas, who are said in Bigveda ix. cxiv. 3 to 
have been seven in number,® originally represented 
sun (Mitra), moon (Varuna), and five planets, and 
was borrowed from a Semitic race, has little to 
commend it. It is more probable that Varuna 
was by origin the all-encompassing vault of heaven 
(^/mr, ‘cover’), Mitra the light which proceeds 
therefrom. Bthically the two ^ods were probably 
differentiated in the Indo-Iranian period, Varuna 
being the supreme upholder of physical and moral 
order, Mitra the all-seeing witness who guarantees 
good faith between man and man. This is not so 
clear in the Vedas as in the early religious poetry 
of Persia, where the place of Varuna is taken hy 
Ahura Mazda ( = ‘ Wise Lord,’ the word Ahuxa 
corresponding to Skr. asum — a term which in later 
Vedic literature means ‘ demon,’ but in the Big- 
veda is applied to gods, more especially to Varuna 
and Mitra, and is plausibly suggested to have con- 
noted the po^essiou of occult power). 

2. Mithra in Iran.— Among the Iranian peoples 
the worship of Mithra attained an importance 
which it never possessed in India. The early 
history of this worship is very obscure, owing to 
the uncertainties which beset the interpretation of 
the Avestan texts. Prom the inscriptions found 
by H, Winckler at Boghaz-keuiin 1907,* especially 
the treaty^ between the Hittite king Subbiluliuma 
and Mattiuaza, the son of Tushxatfca, king of 
Mitanni, it appears that Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and the Nasatya, or * Twins,’ were worshipped in 
the district of Mitanni in the 14tli cent. B.c, 
Eduard Meyer (‘Eas erste Auftreten der Aider ih 
die GescMchte,’ BBA IF, 1908, p. 14 AT.) regards this 

, fact as a proof that an Aryan community existed 
in Mitahni j in 208 he suggests that the 

Aryans in question were a caste ruling over a non- 
Aiyen people. It Is, however, uncertain whether 
, WoJfda are oomieoted by etymology with the base *wiet, 

exchange,’ seen in Lat. oom-mwnis, Goth, ga-maim, M H G, 
etc. ; see K. Brugmann and B. Delbruck, C^ndrise^, 
X ^ especially A. MeiUet, JAx. 

a Rez4wn dee Veda, p, 185 ff. 

3 Six Adity{^ are enumerated in Bigv'eda n. xxvil. 1, and 
eight in x. IxxU. 8 f, 

I Arier in den TTrkunden von Boghaas- 

kdl,' OLZ, 1910, pp. 289-801. 


we should regard them as the ancestors of the 
Iranians, and even possible (as J. H. Moulton has 
suggested, Early ZoroastrianisTn, London, 1913, 
pp. 7, 26) that we have here the relic of a pre- 
historic migration backward from India to the 
North-'West. It is to be observed that the name 
Varuna is otherwise unknown in Iranian texts, 
whilst Ahnra Mazda, who takes his place, appears 
under the form Assara Mazhsh in an Assyrian list 
of divinities of about 650 B.c. (published by F. 
Hommel, BSBA, 1899, pp. 127, 138), and had, no 
doubt, been borrowed from an Iranian people at a 
considerably earlier date. To the same period 
belongs a tablet from the library of Assurbanipal 
in which Mithra is identified with Shamash (B. iii. 
69, 5, 1. 72). Our next evidence dates from the 
Achmmenian dynasty. The inscriptions of Cyrus, 
it is true, throw no light on ins worship of Iranian 
divinities, and Darius i. mentions Ahura Mazda 
only ; but the evidence of tlieoplioric names (Mirpa- 
5dTT?s [Herod, i. 110, 121], Mirpo^ir'a^s [t6. iii, 120, 
126, 1273> and, earlier still, yLirpayad'/js, if this is 
the correct reading, in iEsch. Pers, 42) makes it 
plain that Mithra was prominent in the Persian 
pantheon,^ while Artaxerxes Mnemon (403-358 
B.c.) names as his divine protectors Ahura Mazda, 
Anahita, and Mithra {Art. Sus. a, 4f., Ham. 5f. 
[0, Pers. text]). The coupling of Mithra with the 
goddess Anahita reminds us of the confusion 
between the two of which Herodotus is guilty 
in the passage (i. 131) in which he describes the 
Persian religion, and identifies Mlrpa with the 
‘Assyrian’ Mylitta (an appellative of Ishtar). 

3. Mithra in early Zoroastrianism. — We have 
next to consider the position of Mithra in the 
religion of Zarathushtra. Adopting the position 
(1) that the Gdthas go back to the time of the 
Prophet himself, and that this was not later (and 
very possibly earlier) than the traditional date (7th 
cent. B.C.), and (2) that the Yashts^ at any rate as 
regards the metrical portions, are not many 
centuries later,® we observe that Mithra is never 
mentioned in the former, and was ignored by 
Zaratlmshtra in his reform. It may even be 
possible to go further, and to hold that the 
Prophet regarded him as a daeva, or demon, 
whose worship was to be banished from the pure 
faith. In Ys. xxxii. 10 we hear of the teacher of 
evil who ‘declares that the Ox and the Sun are 
the worst thing to behold with the eyes,’ which 
may perhaps refer to the nocturnal sacrifice of the 
bull by Mithraists ; and it is also possible that the 
Ox-Creator {Geushdashan) named in Ys, xxix. 2 
was a substitute for Mithra devised by Zara- 
thushtra. These are only conjectures ; ® hut we 
shall find in later Mithraic ritual abundant proofs 
of the survival of primitive conceptions such as 
Zarathushtra endeavoured to eradicate. It is not 
necessary here to discuss the diJBScult questions 
regarding the measure of success attained by the 
Prophet’s reform and the origin of the counter- 
movement (perhaps Magian) which restored the 
more primitive worships. It may be worth men- 
tioning, however, that in the Persian Calendar, 
which there is reason to think (on astronomical 
grounds) was introduced into Cappadocia hy 
Darius i.,* the names of the months are derived 
from divine names, which include those of Mithra 

1 01. also the names Mt0po^ap^ttMiv^rtuB'epos,Z)atam.vi. 8, 
Diod.Sio.xv. xci. 6), Miepopo-oCdvri^ ODlod. xvu. xxi. 3 ; Arrian, 
Anah i, xvi. 8), MtTpaAepvtj? (NicolanS Bamase. FEQ lii. 80S), 
MttfpoTravoTTjp (Plut. Themist, 29), (Arrian, Anah. 

ni viii. 6), etc, (P, Justi, Zrcwi, Marburg, 1896, pp. 

2081., 213, 210 f , and esp. Oumont, l^extes, il. 76-86, 464-466). 

2 A popular account of the present state of the question will 
be found in J. H, Moulton’s Marly Religious Po&try oj Persia^ 
Cambridge, 1911, and further details in the same author’s 
MoffVy Zoroasiriannism. 

3 Moulton, Marly Zoroastrianism, pp. 129, 357. 

* See excursus, 16. p. 430 ff. 
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(but not Anahita) and the six Amesha Spentas 
(or Amshaspands), which are among the most 
characteristic features of Zoroastrianism properly 
so called. For our knowledge of Mithra- worship 
among the Persians we naturally turn to the 
Mihir Yasht {YU x., Eng. tr. in SBE xxiii. [1883], 
by J. Darmesteter, more accurately in German by 
F. Wolff, Amsta . . . ubersetzty Strassburg, 1910, 
pp. 198-221). The opening lines of the poem show 
clearly the high position enjoyed by Mithra, 
although, as a yazata (‘adored one^) he stood 
technically on a lower level than the six Amshas- 
pands of Zarathushtra’s creed. 

*Thus spake Ahura Mazda to the holy Zarathushtra ; When 1 
created Mithra, lord of wide pastures, then, O Spitama, I 
created him as worthy of sacrifice, as worthy of prayer as 
myself, Ahura Mazda ’(rt. x 1). 

The Yasht speaks with no uncertain voice either 
of the physical or of the ethical character of the 
god; 

‘ The first of the spiritual Yazatas, who rises over the 
Mountain i before the immortal sun, driver of swift horses ; who 
foremost attains the gold-decked, fair summits, whence he 
surveys the whole dwelling-place of the Aryans, he, the most 
mighty '(Ft. X. 18) 

This is clearly neither the sun himself nor any 
individual object, but the heavenly light in 
general, and it suits well with the recurring 
formula of the hymn : 

* To Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, we sacrifice, the truth- 
speaking, eloquent in assembly, the thousand-eared, the shapely, 
the myriad-eyed, the exalted, (lord of) the broad look-out, the 
strong, the sleepless, the vigilant ' (Ft. x. 7, etc.). 

Here the ethical and the physical are already 
combined ; and in the second stanza of the hymn 
the god and the * promise ^ or * com]^act * ^ over 
whose fulfilment he watches are almost identified j 
for Zarathushtra is thus addressed by Ahura 
Mazda : 

* Break not the compact [wifArsTn], whether thou make it 
with the faithless or with the righteous fellow-believer, for 
Mithra stands for both, for the faithless as for the righteous.' 

Throughout the Yasht the invincible might of 
Mithra is invoked against the mithradrujy which 
may be translated either ‘ deceiver of Mithra * or 
‘promise-breaker.’ It is this guardianship of 
truth and good faith that gives Mithra his special 
character; but he is also invoked, like other 
divinities, as the protector of the needy, 

* whom the poor man, who follows the teaching of righteous- 
ness, when wronged and deprived of his rights, with uplifted 
hands invokes for help ’ (Ff. x. 84), and his aid is souj^t * in 
both worlds, in this world of the body, and in the worla of the 
spirit '(i6. 93). 

The last trait may remind us that among the 
functions of Mithra was that of assisting the 
souls of those departed in the faith on their 
journey to Paradise. 

:Ke is implored to * be present at our sacrifice, come to our 
libations . ♦ . bear them for atonement, lay them down in the 
House of Praise ' (Ff, x* 32). 

It is natural, therefore, to fiind as Ms companions 
Sraosha (* obedience 0 and Rashnu (‘ justice^), who, 
in later Zoroastrianism,* are found beside Ahura 
Mazda in the Final Judgment. In the Yashty 
however, they figure as his henchmen in the great 
struggle between the powers of light and dark- 
ness. 

* Mithra strikeB terror into them, Easbnu strikes a counter- 
fear into them, Sraosha drives them toother from every side 
toward the protecting angels' (Ft. x. 41). 

Throughout the poem Mithra appears as pre- 
emmently a god of battles ; he was, therefore, 
especially fitted to become, as he did in later times, 
the favourite deity of the Roman soldier. Of the 
1 Mwm herezaiti is the name elsewhere applied to the peak 
upon which ‘ Ahur* Mazda ttie Creator fashioned for Mitbra a 
dwelling where is neither night nor darkness, nor chill wind, 
nor hot, nor death- dealing sickness, nor pollution wrought by 
demons, nor do mists nse thereon * (Ft x. 60). To the Iranian 
this meant Mb. Alburz. 

3 See L. C. Oasartelli, Philosophy of the. MazSa^yamiwn 
Religion under the Sasaanids^ Bombay, 1889, pp. 79-81 ; Dhalla, 
Zaroastnan Theologpyp. 239 1 ; Oumont, ZVwraes, 1. 87- 
VOL, vrii.— a8 


ritual of Mithra-worship the Yasht tells us little ; 
haoma (q.v.) and milk were offered to him in 
libation; and the Mazdayasnian is bidden to 
sacrifice ‘beasts small and great, and birds that 
fly,’ and to prepare himself for the sacrifice by 
ablutions and penance {Yt x, 119-122).^ 

4. External influences on Mithraism.— (a) In 
Babylonia, — The picture thus sketched — and 
nothing essential would be added by drawing on 
the later portions of the Avesta or the Fahlavi 
texts — is in many ways very different from that of 
Mithraism as known to us from the inscriptions 
and monuments of the Roman period, and the 
problem of accounting for the diflerence is one 
which the evidence at present available does not 
enable us to solve. It is, however, clear that the 
transformation was due partly to Babylonian 
influence, partly to contamination with beliefs 
current in Asia Minor. The former influence, no 
doubt, began to exert itself at an early date, since 
the confusion of which Herodotus was guilty, in 
identifying Mithra (as a supposed female divinity) 
with Ishtar, and the coupling of Mithra with 
Anahita (^--u.), who, in spite of her associations 
with the Oxus, was a goddess of an easily recog- 
nized Semitic type, point to a close 7'af)jprochement 
between Persian and Babylonian cults. The most 
important feature of later Mithraism, due to 
Chaldman influence, was the prominence of astro- 
latry. There is nothing to show that this was a 
feature of early Iranian religion, whereas we know 
that the observation of the heavenly bodies and 
the belief in their influence on the afl’airs of men 
were of great antiquity in Babylonia, When, 
therefore, we find the busts of sun and moon and 
the circle of the zodiac standing features in 
Mithraic monuments, we can have no doubt as to 
the ultimate source of this element; nor can it 
be questioned that the elaboration of a body of 
doctrine, expressed in and through myth and 
symbols, also took place in the Farther East, 
although the details oi the process escape us. We 
can say no more than that the dualism of Iranian 
religion furnished a clue both to the cosmic process 
and to the destiny of the individual soul, and that 
the results whicn flowed from the doctrine were 
worked out in detail on the banks of the Euphrates. 
The brief account of Zoroastrianism given by 
Plutarch in the de Iside et Osiride^ shows us 
how far the Magians had already carried the trans- 
formation of the simple Persian faith into that 
which meets us in the Bundahishn and other 
Pahlavi texts of the Sasanian era, and enables us 
to rely on these to some extent for the interpreta- 
tion of doubtful details in the evidence. Essential 
features are: (1) the separation in the material 
universe of the province of Ahura Mazda, ‘with- 
drawn beyond the sun as far as the sun is 60m the 
earth,* from tliat of Angra Mainyu, the prince of 
darkness, and the intermediate posirion of Mithra, 
the fMcrirrjs ; and (21 the doctrine that the soul is a 
divine spark of ligkt descending from the highest 
heaven and acquiring a gross and earthly envelope 
wMch taints it with corruption and makes its 
existence on earth a continual stru^le with the 
ower of evil. The moral consequences of this 
octrine, particularly the inspiring conception of 
Mithra, the Mediator, as at once the commander 
under whom the individual shares in the fight 
agahist the prince of darkness and the Redeemer® 
ymo grants to Ms faithful servants final deliverance 
from the body of death, followed by the return of 

1 At the dose dtbs Yasht (x, 146 ; ct, 11S> Mithra and Ahura 
are jointly invoked, just as Mitra and Varu^^a are in the Vedm 
hymns. 

a Oh. xlvif. 

3 In a Manichaaan TurifLn fragment Mithra Is desijmated M 
'redeemer and benefactor’ (boxtdr ud. awdiar, O, Salemaon, 
UanUha&isolu Studuny t [Petrograd, ISOSj 4 d, 2 [p. 6]). 
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the purified spirit to the sphere from which it 
came, we may believe to he characteristically 
Iranian; to Chaldaea we shall attribute the 
elaboration of the astrological dogmas connected 
with the mfluence exercised by the planets upon 
the soul in its passage through their spheres, and 
the prominence given to the conception of Destiny 
as revealed in the unchanging order of the heavenly 
process, carried on throu^out unending time 
{zrmn aharana in later Zoroastrianism)* Fatal- 
ism was the necessary corollary of these doctrines ; 
but its acceptance in theory did not prevent 
Mithraism from becoming an intensely practical 
creed, full of stimulus for the activity of the 
individual. 1 

( 6 ) Asia Minor, — It is much more difficult to 
say what was the effect upon Mithraism of its 
diffusion throughout Asia minor. ^ We have no 
contemporary evidence for the stages by which 
this tooK place, hut it is at least probable that the 
later Achsemenian kings, who were, as we have seen, 
ardent votaries of Mithra and Analiita — ^Artaxerxes 
Ochus is said ® to have erected statues of ^ the 
goddess in many places — established the worship of 
these divinities in the outlying portions of their 
dominions. It was not long before they became 
assimilated to those which were indigenous to the 
land; AnUhita was readily identified with the 
Great Mother whose worship was so deeply rooted in 
Anatolia (see art. Motheb of the Gods), and thus 
the way was paved for an alliance between Mithra 
and Cybele Mithra himself took the shape 

of Men in Pontus (see below), and was assimilated 
in art with Attis (g'.'U.), in spite of the profound 
diff’erences of nature and function between the two. 
More than this we can hardly say, for the primi- 
tive features of Mithraic ritual, to be considered 
later, were not necessarily borrowed, but may go 
back to Iranian antiquity. The taurohohmUf 
however, is believed by Cumont (i. 334 f. ) to have 
been taken over by Mithraism from the cult of 
the Great Mother. The propagation of Mithraism 
in the West had its political as well as its religious 
side. One of the earliest conceptions of Iranian 
religion was that of the ‘ glory/ or hvarmdA This 
was conceived as a kind of mystical effulgence or 
aureole derived from the heavenly light, and 
possibly borrowed some of its features from the 
widely diffused conception of the external soul. | 
In tjhe story of the Fall, embodied for the Iranians 
in the myth of Yima, sin entailed the loss of this 
precious talisman; and in the Mihir Yasht the 
dush-hvaren6, * he of eril glory,' is the man who 
* thinks that Mithra sees not all Ms evil deeds and 
lying' (Ff. x. 105). But the Jmireno was more 
especially the talisman of the royal house of Iran, 
and as such is the main subject of an entire Yashi 
(Yt. xix.), which deals with those who have or will 
possess it, beginning with Ahura Mazda himself 
and ending with Saoshyant, the future deliverer of 
the world from evil, but giving in the main, as 
Darmesteter points out {SBB xxiii. 286), short 
histoiy of the Iranian monarchy, an abridged 
Shah Sfamah/ Historically, therefore^ the hmqjrtno 
is the token of Iranian kingship and the talisman 

1 ‘Astral theology ' as a system is foreign, to the Avcsta *. the 
i^^hip of Tishtrya (« Sinus), to whom yt. viii. is addressed, 
forms no real exception to this rule. Of the constellations only 
the Great Bear is mentioned in this hymn (Ft. viil. 12). 

■That Hi^raism came .to Asia Minor from Semitio sources is 
proved by the Qrssco-Aramaic bilingual inscriptions of Cappa- 
doda, in one of which (from Bhodandos) a Persian records how 
rendm de t*(U>ad, des inseriptions, 
1908, p. t84>, apdalso (as Cumont points out) by the tact that the 
fonn Mayoud-cuot is a transliteration from the Aramaic. 

» -ProJrspf. 6. 

bhe compound names which the 
etc. Cf. for other 
l^t, On the ‘glory* itself 
Hyarend,* in Sir Jamsetjee 
Bombay, 1914, pp. 169-iafi. 


• xne wora appears i 
Oreelcs wrote TfcorwaTxj^pi 
names Justi, pp. 90-98, l 
see especially E. Wllbelir 
1>hQff Madreasa JubiUs Vt 


which gives victory over the Turanian. Naturally 
enough, the Near Eastern dynasties which sprang 
from the wreck of Alexanders empire were anxious 
to secure this token of legitimacy, and were there- 
fore fervent worshippers of Mithra, ‘ the spiritual 
Yazata who rides through all the Karshvars, 
bestowing the hvareno ' (Yt. x. ^ 16). The preva- 
lence of this conception is but thinly veiled by the 
disguise which the hvarmo attained among half- 
Hellenized Asiatics as the jSao-iXeojs. It was 
doubtless at the courts of these mushroom monarchs 
that the Hellenization of Mithraism, which was 
the indispensable condition of its further diffusion, 
was brought about. In this respect our most 
instructive monument is the enormous cairn set up 
by Antiochus I. of Commagene (69-38 B.C.) on the 
tumulus of Nimrud Dagh, on either side of which 
was a terrace with identical series of five statues.^ 
These, as the king tells ns in his inscription, 
represented ( 1 ) Zeus-Oromasdes (= Ahura Mazda), 
(2) Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes, (3) Artagnes- 
Herakles-Ares (= Verethraghna, ‘victory'), (4) 
Commagene, (5) Antiochus himself; of the last 
the king says that by setting up the fashion of his 
own form ne has ‘caused the honour of ancient 
deities to become coeval with a new TiJx?;.’ The 
identification of Mithras with three Greek divini- 
ties illustrates the elastic methods of syncretism ; 
Hermes is probably chosen as the guide of souls in 
the world beyond the grave, ^ and, at the same 
time, it may he, with allusion to the planet 
assigned to him (in common with Apollo) by the 
Greeks, since Antiochus was a convinced astrologer 
and has left ns his horoscope in relief on the 
retaining-wall of the terrace ; yet Mithras is also, 
as so often later, identified with the sun himself. 
Antiochns's father, it may be added, was one of 
the numerous hearers of the name Mithradates ; 
and another of the reliefs shows Antiochus clasping 
the right hand of Mithras, represented in Persian 
costume with the radiate nimbus. This grouping 
of the god with the ruler whom he protects is a 
motive which recurs in various quarters, especially, 
as M. I. Bostowzew * has shown, in Scythia. On 
the coinage of Trapezus (Cumont, ii. 189-191) 
Mithras, in Persian costume, appears on horseback 
— iu one instance flanked by the figures of Cautes 
and Cautopates (see below) ; hence we are able to 
recognize him in the mounted divinity (generally 
trampling on a prostrate foe) represented on various 
works of art found in the tumuli of the Scythian 
princes in the Caucasus and Southern iftusaia, 
A notable example is the silver rhyton from 
Karagodeuashkh,^ where Mithra, holding sceptre 
and drinking-horn, is faced by a Scythian prince, 
also mounted, who uplifts his right hand in the 
gesture of adoration. 

5 . Contact with Greece and Rome.— It was in 
Asia Minor that Greek art was enlisted in the 
service of Mithraism and created the sculptural 
types which were diffused throughout the West 
and form the cMef source of our knowledge of the 
cult. The group of Mithras the buU-slayer, to be 
described presently, though ultimately inspired by 
the bull-slaying Nike of the Athenian acropolis, is 
manifestly the creation of a Pergamene artist, and 
adorned every sanctuary of Mithras. In spite of 
this fact, however, it is to be noted that Mithraism 
never became popular in Greek lands; it is not 
found, 6 . 7 ., at Delos, where so many foreign cults 
flourished in the later Hellenistic age, and its 

iFor this inscription see E. Humann and 0. Puchstein, 
Reistn in Klein- JLaien und Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1890, p. 262 ff., 
and cf. Clmnont, ii, 89-91, 187-189. 

® GI. the dedicadon ‘ Deo Invlcto Mithwe Mercuno ’ found at 
Stockstadt together with a statuette (F. Drexel, J)aa Kmtell 
StockstxiM^ H^delberg, 1910, p. 86 ; Oumont, Uystbrea^^ p. 146) 

^ JPredatavlenie o rntmoA^hiteheskoi vlaati v SJeithii i na 
Sotporet PetrogHMl, 1913, p. 4 ff . 

4 It. pU i. X, 
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traces are rare (and generally of Imperial date) 
throughout the Hellenized East, in Syria, Egypt, 
etc. ^ven in the 2nd cent. a.d. Lucian writes of 
Mithras as a barbarian god, rg 

{Deorum Cone. 9). 

The cult of Mithras is said by Plutarch (Pomp, 
24) to have been brought to Borne by CJilician 
pirates taken captive in 67 B.C., and there is no 
reason to doubt the statement j but it certainly 
failed to achieve the popularity already attained 
by some other Oriental religions until almost the 
close of the 1st cent, after Christ, for the earliest 
Mithraic inscription as yet found in Borne was set 
up by a freedman of the Elavian dynasty [CIL vi. 
732=Cumont, ii. 1051), and, although the British 
Museum contains a statuary group of Mithras and 
the bull dedicated by a slave of Ti, Claudius 
Livianus, urce/ecto prcBtorio in A.D. 102 (Oumont, 
ii. 228 ; cl 106), Mithraic monuments and inscrip- 
tions do not become common in the West until the 
Antonine period. 

6. Diffusion in the Roman world.— (a) By the 
army. — The diffusion of Mithraism was largely the 
work of the army. Pontus, Cappadocia, Comma- 
gene, and Lesser Armenia— precisely those regions 
in which the specialized form of the cult had been 
developed — were recruiting-grounds largely drawn 
upon by the Eomans, even vhile as yet only client- 
kmgdoms of the empire, and still more when they 
were annexed and became provinces. During the 
Parthian wars under Claudius and Nero a consider- 
able Oriental element thus entered the service of 
Borne, largely as auxiliaries, but also in the legions. 
Whether or no the soldiers of the Third Legion 
who saluted the rising sun at the second battle of 
Betriacum (A,D. 69) were Mithraists, it is at least 
certain that the Eifteenth, which served in the 
Parthian wars of Nero and was transferred by 
Vespasian to the Danube, brought the cult of 
Mitnras to its camp at Camuntum in A.D. 71. 
Another important centre of the cult in the same 
region was Aquincum, the headquarters of Legio n. 
Adjutrix, founded by Vespasian from the sailors of 
the Bavenna fleet, who, as freedmen, were doubt- 
less in many instances of Oriental birth. But the 
wide spread of Mithraism on the frontiers was 
largely due to the auxiliary co:ros— and cohortes 
— ^raised in the East under the Elavian and succeed- 
ing dynasties and used to garrison the line of the 
Danube and the Bhine or the Vallum in Northern 
Britain. Except for a relief found in London 
(Cumont, ii. 889 f.), all the Mithraic monuments 
and inscriptions found in Britain belong either to 
the legionary camps at Isca (Caerleon-on-Usk[ CtTX 
vii. 99= Cumont, ii. 160]) and Eboracum {York 
tCumont, ii. 391 1]) or to the forts on or near the 
wall, such as Borcovicum (Housesteads [OIL vii 
645-^0= Cumont, ii 161, 893-396]), Amboglanna 
(Birdoswald [(7/Z vii 831 = Cumont, ii. 162]), Bre- 
menium (High Rochester [OIL vii. 103= Cumont, 
ii. 162]), Vindohala (Kutchester [Cumont, ii. 3921]), 
and others. So, too, in the Two Germanys the 
sanctuaries of Mithras (>vith some few exceptions ^) 
are found either in legionary camps, such as Vetera 
Castra, Bonna, and Mogontiactim (Cumont, ii. 389, 
3851, 381-383), or in the forts along the limes 
GenmaniettSy where they are lacking in none of the 
pracipal posts — ButzWh, Eriedberg, Saalbnrg, 
Heddemheim, Grosskrotzenburg, Osterburken, 
Bockingen, Murrhardt [ih. ii. 354-360, 4721, 362- 
381, 351-354, 348-361, 164), and others. We have 
already mentioned the military settlements of 
Camuntum and Aquincum, on the Upper Danube, 
as centres of Mithraism ; the same might be said 
of practically every important post on that river 
down to its mouth — e.g.y Vindobona, Brigetlo, 

1 Four out of twenty^six, ftcoordinsr to Toutadu (see below, 
p. 766*), 


Viminacium, Oescus, Durostorum, and Troesmis 
[ib. i. 363, ii. 329, 275, 130, 4891, 272), to name 
the principal centres. In Africa also the camp of 
the Third Legion at Lambsesis, and several military 
posts, such as Mascula and {ib. ii. 168, 17(), 
4051), have furnished Mithraic monuments ; and 
in the countries where traces of Mithraism are 
relatively rare they are often found in the colonies 
of veterans — e.g.y Emerita (Merida) in Spain ^ {ib. 
ii. 166) and Patrm in Greece, 

{h) By Next in importance to the army, 

in the diffusion of Mithraism, came the slave 
population employed by the State, the munici- 
palities, or private individuals, The first class 
comprises more especially the employes of the 
custom-houses and the State-properties, such as 
mines and quarries. Thus in the Danubian pro- 
vinces, especially Dalmatia and the Pannonias, the 
stationes of the customs-barrier at which the 
vectigal Illyrici was levied have furnished a 
number of Mithraic dedications, due to slaves 
and freedmen in the public service, several of 
whom bear Greek names and were, therefore, 
doubtless natives of the Eastern provinces. Again, 
the presence of numerous Mithraic monuments in 
Noncum (id. ii. 150-152, 335-339, 472) is accounted 
for, not so much by the military occuxiation— 
though the station of Commagene, which clearly 
takes its name from an auxiliary regiment, forma 
a natural exception— -as by the mines owned by the 
State in that province, in Italy the servi pubUci 
of the municipalities contributed largely to the 
spread of the religion. At Sentinum, which has 
yielded an inscription {OIL xi. 5787= Cumont, ii. 
121) giving a list of thirty-five of a Mithraic 

congregation, the slaves and freedmen of the muni- 
cipality figure side by side with ingetmi t at Nersrn 
a slave employed as arcaritis restored a Mithrmam 
{OIL ix. 4109 1 . = Cumont, ii. 120). It goes without 
saying that private slaves— especially in the house- 
holds of the wealthy in Borne itself— played a large 
part in the spreading of Mithraism. 

(c) By trade-roides, — We may in part trace to 
import^ slaves the spread of Mithraism along the 
trade-routes which were in communication by sea 
with the Eastern Mediterranean, though doubtless 
the merchants themselves were often worshippers 
of Mithras. Thus in the African provinces, apart 
from the military stations mentioned above, the 
only traces of Mithraism are to be found in such 
coast towns as Ccesarea, Cirta, or Busicade (Cumont, 
ii. 171, 168, 170, 406 f.) j in Southern Ga\u we can 
trace by the presence of Mithraic monuments the 
spread of the cult on the trade-route which followed 
the valley of the Rhone and in the towns of Nar- 
bonensis, which were always open to transmarine 
infiuence from their nearness to Massdiia; and 
Aquileia, whence the trade of the Mediterranean 
found its way into Central Europe, was itself both 
a centre of Mithraic worship and a stage in its 
further diffusion. It is thus, c.p., that we must 
explain the remarkable prevalence of Mithraic 
monuments in the upper valleyof the Adige and 
on the Brenner route to the upper Danube, as 
well as on the North-Eastern route via Emona and 
Poetovio. No province of the empire is richer in 
remains of Mitnraism than Dacia, where all the 
principal sites— Sarmizegetusa, Apulum, Napoca, 
Fotaissa, etc. (Cumont, li 131-139, 280^06, 308- 
319)— have ftunished material of this kind. We 
can hardly explain this entirely by the influence of 
the array which occupied Dacia and the neighbour- 
ing Danube provinces, and are forced to conclude 
that among the settlers planted by Trajan in the 

lit be noted that an officer of die Seventh legion 
dedicated an altar In this sanctuary Annie ipi^rapkiqai, 
no. 2fi). The finds have recently been published fully by 
Pierre Paris (KA ii. ildl4] Iff.), 
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province and drawn 'ex toto orbe Komano’ (Eutrop. 
viii. 6) were many Orientals who brought with 
them their native faiths, among which the worship 
of Mithras soon assumed a commanding position. 

7. Geographical and social distribution, — The 
geographical distribution of the monuments of 
Mithraism may most easily be grasped by an ex- 
amination of the map which accompanies Cumont’s 
volumes, upon which the sites, when they have 
been found, are marked in red. It will be seen at 
a glance that, except in the places and districts of 
which mention has already been made, traces of 
the cult are few and far between. In Greek lands, 
in Western Gaul, and in Spain, taken together, 
the sites where its monuments hare been found 
may almost be counted on the fingers. Hence 
Toutain ^ has argued that the cult of Mithras never 
became widely diffused in the West, outside the 
army and certain regions in direct communication 
with the East, and that the notion that it was at 
one time not far from achieving the triumph which 
was reserved for Christianity is much exaggerated. 
Toutain leaves out of account Rome and Italy — 
which makes his presentation of the evidence one- 
sided. But he endeavours to reinforce his argu- 
ment by a consideration of the social condition of 
the adherents of Mithraism. He points out with 
justice that the dedicators of votive sculptures and 
the builders or restorers of Mithraic sanctuaries are 
very largely drawn from the official classes and 
provineiM governors, military commanders, or 
'procuTCtioreSf etc., employed in the civil administra- 
tion. As early as the age of the Antonines we find 
legati and trihuni militares among the votaries of 
Mithras ; in the reign of Commodus, M. Valerius 
Maximianus, governor of Dacia, dedicates an 
offering to *Sol invietus Mithras’ {OIL iii. 1122= 
Cumont, ii. 133); under S^timius Sevexus, C. 
Julius Castinus, governor of Pannonia, consecrates 
an altar to Mithras {GIL iii. 3480= Cumont, ii. 141), 
and the number of similar instances is multiplied 
in the 3rd cent, after Christ, while imperial pro- 
curatores in Norioum and Dacia follow their 
example. It would be natural to infer that 
Mithraism was at least favourably regarded by 
the government ; and, in fact, we learn from the 
ffistoria Augmfa (cap. 9) that Commodus was 
initiated into the mysteries, while an inscription of 
the age of the Severi {OIL vi. 2271 = Cumont, ii. 
100) mentions a ‘sacerdos invicti Mithrae domus 
Augustanae/ and the largest Mithxaeum at present 
known was discovered in 1912 in the Thermae of 
Caracalla; in this was found an inscription in 
honour of Zeus-Helios-Sarapis-Mithras,** and this 
unusual identification is explained by Caracalla’s 
special devotion to the Egyptian divinity. This 
imperial patronage goes far to explain the popu- 
larity of mithras-worship in the 3rd cent. ; it atlso 
accounts for the fact that, though by no means 
confined to the public services, military and civil, 
it was mainly found among their members and 
took no general hold on the population of the 
western provinces, so that the withdrawal of 
imperial favour was a fatal blow. 

8 , Grades of initiation.— Our knowledge of the 
doctrines and ritual of Mithraism is largely drawn 
from the inscriptions and monuments discovered in 
the Mithrsea, to the interpretation of which some- 
thing is contributed by ancient texts, especially 
those of Christian apolomsts. The most important 
of these is a passage of St. Jerome {Ejp. cvii.), who 
describes the destruction of a ‘ cave of Mitliras ’ 
and the ‘monstrous images’ used in the initiation 
of the votaries, who are enumerated as follows : 
Coraajt Grryjphus (MSS nunphus or nymphus), milesj 
leOf LerieSf TiBliodroMus, pate^. These names are 

1 Zhw OvUei mteifut dma Vempir» romaw, IL 144 if. 

^ NoUsfut de^% Scavit 1012, p; 323. 


naturally taken to indicate seven grades through 
which the neophyte passed in succession ; and this 
is confirmed by other texts. The inscriptions 
found in a Mithraeum in Rome {OIL vi. 749ff. = 
Cumont, ii, 93 f.) mention ceremonies described by 
the words ‘tradiderunt hierocoracica, leontica, 
persica, heliaca, patrica’; the adjectives clearly 
correspond with five of the grades mentioned by 
St, Jerome. We find also ‘ostenderunt {or tradi- 
derunt) cryfios (chxyfios).’^ The last word seems to 
be equivalent to and has been substituted 

for the corrupt nymphus in the text of St. Jerome. 
The title pater (or pater patrum) for the highest 

f L'ade is common in inscriptions ; and a passage of 
orphyry refers as follows to the others: 

rom fiev peTi^^ovroa <ru)v avrStv hpyitov fj^ijaras \4ovTas^ AcoXetv, 
Tttff Si ywaiKus vaiva^, rovy Si VTnjperovvrat: /copafcas’ eyri re rlav 
rrareptav • . . aerol yap koX t^pa/ce? o5to(, irpocrayopevovraf 6 re 
TO. keovTi-Ka 7rapa\aiJi.^dv(ov irepirCderat Trwrofiairay fiopipas 
(de Abstin, iv. 16). 

We infer that the Kdpa^ was a low grade, and 
that initiation into the mysteries proper began 
with that of leo (cf. toIs rhXeovnKd fivovfjApocslVovyih. 
de Antro Nymph* 16]). The mention of women 
called fJatpat stands alone ; it has been proposed to 
read Xeatvas, and some confirmation may be found 
in the discovery of a tomb at (Ea in Tripoli in 
which a husband and wife were buried and de- 
scribed as leo and lea ( Comptes rendus de Vaead, des 
inscriptions, 1903, p. 357 ff. ). For the ‘ eagles ’ and 
* hawks ’ independent evidence is not forthcoming, 
unless two inscriptions from Lycaonia which men- 
tion derol are Mithraic (cf. Bonner Jahrhueher^ 1902, 
p. 12). Porphyry, it will be noticed, speaks of 
the animal disguises worn by the leones* In the 
Quoestiones veteris et novi testamenti falsely attri- 
buted to St. Augustine {BL xxxv. 2348) we read 
how ‘ some flap their wings like birds and imitate 
the voice of the crow ; others roar after the manner 
of lions ’ ; and the passages quoted are strikingly 
illustrated by a relief found at Konjica, in Bosnia, 
carved on the reverse of a slab which shows the 
usual subject of Mithra the bull-slayer (see below). 

Id, the centre of the scene are two figures reclining on a 
couch, in front of which is a table with four loaves marked with 
a cross ; beside the table are seen a lion and a bncramuin. On 
either side are two figures ; on the left a uSpa^, i.e. a man 
wearing the mask of a crow, and a ‘ Persian/ aistingui^ed by 
his dress ; to the right a leo, wearing a lion’s mask, and a figure 
the upper portion of which is unfortunately lost. It wiu be 
noticed that the miles of St, Jerome does not appear in the 
other sources— though the use of the term m Mithraism is con- 
firmed by a pass^ of Tertullian (de PrcBScr. Hcer, 40) and by 
the title miles pius m two inscriptions from Wiesbaden (GXL 
xiii. 7670, 7671), in Greek arparuinffi evtre^rjs (inscription of 
Amasia, Recueil des mscr* du Pont, Brussels, 1910, 108). It is 
possible, therefore, that the mutilated figure of the Konjica 
rehef represents the eryjius, and that the miles, though he 
belonged to the rank and file of Mithras's soldiery, was not 
admitted to partake in the mysteries. He was, however, initi- 
ated by s ceremony described by TertuUian (de Corona, 16) ; a 
crown was set before him, interposito gladio, and then placed 
on his head, but removed by the neophyte, who exclaimed 
* Mithras is ray crown.^ 

In tbe passage previously quoted TertuUian 
speaks of a soldier of Mithras as ‘ branded in tbe 
forehead’ ; and the /faiiorets fivanKal of which Gregory 
of Nazianzus speaks (Orat* iv. 70 [FG xxxv. 592]) 
may refer to this. TertulUan {de Bdpt. 6) also 
mentions a Mithraic purification ‘p^x lavacrum* 
resembling the rite of baptism ; and it is to be 
noted that the Mithrsea which have been excavated 
either contam natural springs or have water speci- 
ally laid on. Of the ceremonies which accompanied 
the higher degrees of initiation we know little; 
Porphyry {loc. cit.) tells us that the leo had both 
hands and tongue purified with honey, which was 
also used in the mitiation of the Persa. In the 
passage quoted above Gregory of Nazianzus men- 
tions the ^daajfot to which the initiates were sub- 
1 A relief from Arcer, now at Sofia (AitW xv. [1912] pi. i. 4), 
shows a kneeling; fi^re wearing the ‘Phrygian’ cap, partly 
hidden by a veil held, by two other figures. Bostowzew (p. 53) 
explidns this with reference to the phrase quoted in the isxt 
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jected ; and his commentator Nonnus (P(r xxxvi. 
989, 1009, 1012) enlarges on this topic and speaks 
of ‘ eighty punishments ’ hy water and fire, frost, 
hunger, thirst, and joumeyings, in an ascending 
scale of severity. These may to some extent be 
imaginary; hut it must he remembered that the 
Mihir Yasht (§ 122) speaks of ablutions and 
stripes. Tertnllian {de Prcescr. Hear, 40) uses the 
phrase * imago resurrectionis,* which suggests a 
simulated death ; and the biographer of Commodus 
tells us that the emperor ‘sacra Mithriaca vero 
homicidio polluib,’ ^ Thus the little that we know 
of the Mithraic rites of initiation shows that they 
were of a type well known in primitive religion, 
and carry us back to a stage far earlier than the 
developed theology of later Iranian times. Nor 
can we say more of the rites in which the initiates 
partook ; Christian writers found an analogy to 
the eucharist in the Mithraic communion of bread 
and water (dpros koX iror^piov iidaros [Justin, Apol. i. 
66], panis oolatio [Tert. loc, cit.% which seems to 
he represented on the Konjica relief. 

9. Sanctuaries, ritual, and monuments, — The 
central act of worship in Mithraism, however, 
appears to have been the sacrifice of the bull, the 
prototype of which was the slaying of the bull 
by Mithra himself, r^resented in relief in every 
Mithraic sanctuary. These places of worship were 
described by the term spelmum {CIL iii. 4420= 
Cumont, ii. 146), for which we also find crypto, 
{GIL iii. 1096= Cumont, ii. 132) and antrwn {GIL 
vi. 754= Cumont, ii. 94), and were often established 
in natural caves or grottoes, as, on the north 
slope of the Capitol at Eome, beneath the church 
of Araceli. As a rule, however, the place of the 
grotto was taken by a subterranean crypt, ap- 
proached by a stairway ; the chapels attacned to 
private houses were naturally placed in cellars — 
t.a.y the Mithreeum below the church of San 
Clemente in Kome. It should he noted that the 
Mithrsea are never of great shee, and, where the 
adherents of the worship were numerous, the 
number of spelcea was multiplied. Thus Ostia pos- 
sessed five, Aquincum at least four, and Carnuntum 
three sanctuaries. The more elaborate examples 
show a fore-court, or pronaos (the term is used in 
GIL xiv. 61), leading to a small chamber, whence 
the staircase descended to the crypt in which the 
mysteries were celebrated. This was traversed by 
a central passage, on either side of which were 
podia about six feet broad with inclined surfaces. 
Whether, as Cumont supposes, the worshippers 
knelt upon these, or remined upon them while 
partaking of the ceremonial banquet, it is hard to 
say* At the extremity of the crypt, which often 
took the form of an apse (called emdra in GIL iii 
1096), was placed the relief of Mithras and the hull, 
often acoon^anied by other sculptures, such as 
figures of (Jautes and Oautopates or the lion- 
headed Kronos. 

The symbolism of these monuments is not easy 
of interpretation, and ancient texts help us little, 
In the central scene, the type of whxcn (as was 
mentioned above) was certainly fixed by a Perga- 
mene artist, probably in the 2nd cent. B.O., Mithras, 
clothed in the conventional costume w^hich in Greek 
art signified the Oriental, places his left knee on 
the back of a bull, and, seizing its horn (or muzzle) 
with the left hand, plunges a knife into its throat.® 
The scene of the action is a cave, the prototype of 
the spelccum, which sometimes contains plants or 

1 Vxtck Comrnodi, ix. 6. The statemenb ol Socrates (jHJB iii. 2) 
that human sacrifices were offered in Mithraism is unworthy of 

2 In the best examples Mithras wears an expression of pathos, 
as though, he were the unwilHng instrument of heaven ; A. 
iMisy (MMR IxvL CICIS) 638) suggests that thm is 

god and victinx are, in a sense, one ; but this seems fanciful. 
The ‘Alexandroid' type used by the artist was a *romAnbio" 
creation. 


even trees. A scorpion fastens on the testicles of 
the dying hull, while a dog, and usually a serpent 
also, drink the blood which flows from the death- 
wound. A crow is almost always present, perched 
either on Mithras’s mantle or on the edge of the 
cave. Finally, we have a significant detail in the 
ears of com in which the tail of the bull terminates 
(or which, in some instances, spring from the 
wound). In interpreting the scene we must also 
take into account a second representation with 
which the reverse of the slab is decorated at 
Heddernheim (Cumont, ii. pi, viii.). Here Mithras 
stands beside the body of the slain bull, holding a 
drinking-horn in his left hand and receiving from 
the hands of the sun-god a bunch of grapes. On 
either side axe the figures of children holding 
baskets of fruit ; in the background a radiate cap 
is planted on a pole ; and in an upper register we 
have a scene in which a central figure, unfortun- 
ately defaced, is surrounded by animals (dogs, wild 
boar, sheep, ox, possibly horse). The explanation 
of these scenes can hardly he doubtful. We read 
in the Bundahishn (esp. xiv. 1) of the hull wdiich 
was the first creation of Ahura Mazda, and was 
slain by Ahriman, hut through its death gave birth 
to vegetable life on the earth ; from its spinal 
marrow * grain grew of fifty-five ^eciea, and twelve 
species or medicinal herbs.’ Moreover, its seed 
was ‘ carried up to the moon, where it was purified 
and produced the manifold species of animals’ {ib. 3). 
From its blood, again, sprang ‘ the grape-vine from 
which they make the wine’ (ib. 2). Though we 
cannot definitely trace this cosmogony to earlier 
Avestan sources, it is indubitably of great anti- 
quity; and the Mithraic monuments oifer a re- 
marlcable modification of it. Here the central 
doctrine that the death of the hull was the source 
of life, both animal and vegetable, remains the 
same ; but the killing of the animal is not the act 
of the evil spirit, but a sacrifice performed by 
Mithras himself, probably acting as the minister 
of Ahura Mazda, whose messenger we may see in 
the crow.i The function of the creatures of 
Ahriman (scorpion and serpent) is limited to that 
of endeavouring to nullify the miracle in process. 
But the significance of the scene was not only 
cosmological; it was also eschatological, for the 
new creation to which the Zoroastrian looked for- 
ward at the end of time was to he heralded by the 
sacrifice of a second hull, this time hy the ‘re- 
deemer’ (Saoshyant) {Bundahishn^ xxx. 25). Nor 
can we doubt that these myths, like so many others, 
were interpretations of a rite older than mythology, 
and that the sacrifice of the hull was in origin in- 
tended to promote fertility and ensure the annual 
renewal of life on the earth, the hull being chosen as 
the victim on account of his great generative power, 

10. Myth.— The myth of which Mithras was the 
hero and the slaying of the bull the culminating 
episode can no longer ne reconstructed in its details, 
hut many of its episodes are renr^ented on the 
monuments. The reliefs of the Dull-saerifice are 
often enclosed in a framework broken up into small 
panels, on each of which an episode of the myth is 
shown, The chief of these are the following. 

(1) Rirth 0/ Mithras from the rock — Ow several monuincnts 

the flffure of the god is seen emerging from a rock, the ‘petra 
genctrix ' of several inscriptions iCiL uu 8679 » Cumont, h, ISO, 
etc.) ; cf. the expressions ytosr ir^rpar (Pirmlcus, de Err. pro/ 
relig, 20), (Lyd. de Mens iii. 26), etc. The 

scene is sometimes completed by the addition of a shepherd or 
shepherds who witness the miraculous birth- 

(2) Mithras and the some monuments the figure of 

Mithras Is seen half-concealed by a tree from which he seems to 
be emerging, or, again, wMch he is stripping of its foliage. 
The first might m considered as a variant of the birth-scheme, 
if it did not occur on the same monuments ; in any case, it 
seems bo show that Mithras was on one side a vegetation .spirit, 

(8) The archer and, the rack ^Mit hras, in Onental oostom e, 

iFor the crow in Zoroastrian literature of. BundaMshn^ 
xix. 22. 
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discharges an arrow at a rock, from which a stream gushes 
out ; a kneeling figure receives the water m his hands or re- 
freshes his throat. Sometimes a suppliant kneels before Mithras 
and implores him to perform the miracle. 

(4) Mithras and the Here there is a series of scenes, of 
which the following are the most important : (ff) investiture of 
the sun by Mithras ; the sun-god kneels before Mithras, who 
places toe radiate crown on his head with the left hand, while 
in the right hand he holds an indistinct object, probably a 
drinking-horn ; (&) alliance of Mithras and the sun ; the two 
figures are represented clasping the right hand in token of 
friendship ; (c) Mithras conveyeo in the sun’s chariot across the 
ocean, represented as a reclining figure in the style of Greek 
art ; (a) banquet of Mithras and the sun (sometimes with other 
guests); they recline on a couch, generally holding drinking- 
horns, and before them is a small t^le with viands. 

(6) Mithras and the -Though the slaying of the bull is 
never found except as the principal scene, other episodes of 
toe legend are often used in the decoration of the side-panels. 
The following are the chief : (a) and (6) the bull in a boat, the 
hull issuing from a gabled building ; these two scenes, when 
found on the same monument, are always in juxtaposition , in 
one case (a relief found at Saarburg in Lorraine) two figures in 
Oriental costume are setting fire to the building ; (c) the capture 
of the bull ; this is represented in a series of scenes, which dis- 
play* first the bull at pasture, then Mithras seizing it by toe 
horns, vaulting on its back and riding on it, and eventually 
either carrying it on his shoulders or, more often, dragging it 
by the hind-legs, while its fore-feet hang on the ground ; the 
last scene seems to be described by the word transuus (GIL iii, 
U364, 27 and 28). 

(6) Scenes in which Mithras tahes no part — ^These are either 
simple representations of other divinities in the form given to 
them by Greek art, such as the unexplained head of the Oster- 
burken relief (perhaps — Kronos), the figures of the Earth- 
goddess, of Atlas, of Oceanua, and the three Fates, or scenes in 
which Zeus is shown, either receiving the thunderbolt as toe 
symbol of power at the hands of Kronos or in combat with the 
£^ants. 

No successful attempt has been made to explain 
the series of representations just described ; the 
last class, no doubt, clothe in Greek form con- 
ceptions derived from Persian sources, the iden- 
tification of 'which can at best be a matter of 
guess-work.^ We can, however, be certain that, 
whatever the original content of the Mithxaio leg- 
ends, it had been profoundly modified by the astral 
religion of Babylonia. Mithras, as we saw, was 
by origin a god of the heavenly light ; and it is 
possible that his birth from the rock may symbolize 
either the appearance of the dawn on the mountain- 
tops or the effulgence of light from the vault of 
heaven conceived as a solid dome. At any rate, 
there can he no doubt as to the meaning of the 
two torch-bearers, dressed in the same Oriental 
costume as Mithras himself, who regularly appear 
on either side of the scene of the buu-slaying, and 
are also found at the birth of Mithra. One bolds 
his torch aloft, the other lowers it, and these 
actions clearly symbolize the rising and setting of 
the stm,® so that Mithras and the toxch'bearers 
form a triad hinted at in the phrase Uidpas 
rpivKiaios (pseudo-Bionys. Areop. vii. 2).* 
But the monuments show that the heavenly pheno- 
mena played a still more important part in Mithra- 
ism. Mention has been made of the lion-headed 
figure of human form, wrapped in the coils of a 
seipent, of which a large number have been found 
in Mithraea. The figm^e often has four wings and 
holds in its hands a pair of keys, or a sceptre and 
thunderbolt The symbolism of the figu^ would 
be easy of comprehension even apart frOm the fact 
that we find the signs of the zodiac engraved on 
its body in some instances. It represents eternal 
time, the zrvan akarana which became the chief 
divinity in one of the theological systems that 
sprang up in the bosom of later Zoroastrianism, 
and seems to have been described in Greek as 
Kphyos, though we have no direct proof of this.< 

I Explanations differing in some respects from those of 
Oumont are given by Toutain, JtllR xlv. [1902] X46flE. 
a But see also § 9 An. 

3 Ko explanation can be given of the names Oautes and Oauto- 
patee appii^ as toe inscriptions show, to these figures ; that 
they were ^by-forms of Mithras himself Is proved by the tuU 

4 p Legg(/‘5BJL txxir. [IfilSfi ) prefers to see in ttois 


The zodiac is also commonly found either as a 
framework enclosing the scene of the bull-slay- 
ing or, as in most of the reliefs from the limes 
OermanicuSt as a border to the upper edge of the 
spelcBum in which this takes place. In addition to 
this, the more elaborate reliefs are almost always 
decorated with busts of sun and moon, while many 
also exhibit the planets, or symbols which repre- 
sent them.^ We also find the seasons and the 
winds ; and it is beyond doubt that the lion,^ the 
crater and the serpent must be combined with 
these last as emblems of the elements. It may be 
added that the sea {oceantts) and heaven (ccelus) 
are both mentioned on a stele from Heddemheim 
(Cumont, ii. 156). It is clear, therefore, that in 
the Mithraic mysteries a complete system of 
cosmography was taught ; nor can there be any 
doubt of its application to the soul and its destiny. 
The doctrine of the microcosm, which pervades all 
the speculations of later antiquity, was popularized 
by the Stoics, especially by Posidonius, and, 
together with the astrological doctrines which 
accompanied it, was derived from Oriental sources. 
It formed part of the common stock of teaching 
imparted to the votaries of the various ‘other- 
worldly’ religions (of which Mithraism was one) 
which became diffused throughout the West from 
the beginning of the Christian era onwards. We 
should be able to give a more definite account of 
Mithraic eschatology if we could assume that the 
‘ Mithrasliturgie ’ published by Bieterich from the 
Paris magical papyrus {Bibi, Nat Suppt Grec. 
674) deserved that name. This document, com- 
mitted to writing about A.D. 300, is in its present 
form part of the stock-in-trade of an Egyptian 
magician, and is interspersed with voces magicce 
and supplemented by directions for its use in the 
stances of this practitioner. The question is 
whether the compiler made use of a genuine 
Mithraic document; this is suggested by the 
opening words, which may be translated as 
follows : 

*Be ifracloua unto me, Providence and Fortune, tome, who 
am writing- down these, the first of all traditional mysteries, 
and grant immortality to my only child* an initiate worthy of 
this mighty power, which the Great God, the Sun, Mithras, 
hade his archangel transmit to me, that I alone, an eagle, might 
soar through the heavens and hehold all things.* 

It is to be noted that this private revelation 
made by the initiator to his * only child’ resembles 
those of the Corpm JETermeticum (the product of 
an Egyptian school of theosophy) rather than the 
ritual of a community; also that the ‘eagle’ is 
introduced into the text by a conjectural emenda- 
tion of Bieterich, In the revelation itself we find 
nothing that distinguishes Mithraism from other 
theosophies, and a good deal which is definitely 
Egyptian ; Bieterich lays stress on the * golden 
shoulder of the ox, which is the Great Bear,’ which 
he would recognize in the object held by totbras 
in the investiture of the sun as represented on a 
relief from Virunum (Cumont, ii. 386, fig, 213) ; 
but the identification is extremely doubtful ; other 
examples of the same subject show nothing at all 
resembling an ox’s shoulder, and in any case the 
conception is specifically Egyptian, On the whole, 
therefore, it is safer to regard the papyrus as 

figure a representation of Ahrlman, whose worship by Mithra- 
isfcs IS attested by dedications * deo Anmanio ' (Cumont, li. 
88, 141). A mutilated relief at York (Cumont, 11. 398) seems to 
represent this figure with gome variation from the usual type, 
and the inscription (also mutilated) contains the name 
ARTMainv(B) 

1 On a relief from Apulum (Cumont, ii. 311) we find a series 
of the following four objects : (a) sacrificial knife, (6) altar, (c) 
pUeuSf (d) tree, repeated seven times. These symbols represent 
the elements, and their repetition indicates that each planet 
contained all four. 

3 * Ardentis naturae aaoramenta leones Mithrae philosophantur * 
CCert. adv. More. i. 13). 

3 ira|>^ MiOflf h avrl rjfr rcraicrat (Forph. <2s 

Antfv Nymph. 18), 
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nothing more than a syncretistic product.^ It is 
likely enough, however, that the ascent of the soul 
through the seven spheres was taught in the 
Mithraic mysteries ; Celsus [pup. Origen, c. GeU. 
vi. 22) explicitly tells us of a * ladder with seven 
gates * made of the seven metals assigned to the 
planets which was shownto the initiates ; Porphyry, 
ouoting a certain Eubulus, who attributes to 
Zoroaster the doctrine that ^ the ‘ cave ’ was a 
symbol of the universe, of which Mithras was the 
creator, speaks of it as containing /carA cv^ph-povs 
dTroordcrcts cr^fipoXa tQp KoffpiKuip Kal /cXijud- 

Tbjv ; 2 and it can be no accident that in one of the 
Mithrsea at Ostia six semi-circles are traced on the 
floor of the central passage, while six planets are 
represented on the walls of the podia and the signs 
of the zodiac on their upper surface (Cumont, ii. 
243-246). Beyond this all is speculation ; and 
Porphyryhimself probably knew little more than we 
do, for he mentions [de Abstin. iv. 16) as his chief 
authority on the mysteries a certain Pallas, who 
explained the animal disguises worn by the initi- 
ates either as symbols of the zodiacal constellations 
or as shadowing forth the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis (which Eubulus also stated to be Mithraic). 
It is not necessary to repeat the astrological specu- 
lations, confused in themselves, by means of which 
Porphyry endeavours to interpret the symbols of 
Mithraism ; but there can be no doubt that the 
all-pervading influence of astrolatry aflected Mith- 
raic doctrines. Thus we sometimes find that the 
figures of Cautes and Cautopates hold the symbols 
of the bull and the scorpion, the signs which mark 
the beginning of spring and winter. 

II, Final phase. — In its final phase Mithra- 
ism was absorbed into the * solar pantheism* 
which supplied Koman society in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries with a theology reconciled with con- 
temporary philosophy and science, and became, 
under Aurelian, the official religion of the Boman 
State.* ‘ Sol invictus,’ as the ruler of the universe 
was called in a phrase of Oriental associations, 
was represented on earth by the emperor, and his 
identification with Mithras was far easier than 
many others which syncretism was able to effect. 
Thus ‘ invictus Mithras,* ‘ deus invictus Mithras,* 
or (in full) * deus Sol invictus Mithras * became the 
commonest title of the god. It was with this 
modification that Mithraism bade fair during the 
last quarter of the 3rd cent. A.D. to become a 
world-religion. The State-cult of Sol was no more 
fitted than the worship of the emperor to satisfy 
the reli^ous instinct ; but Mithraism could supply 
the defect through its mystical teaching and its 
ties of brotherhood? and it was, besides, par 
excellenoe the religion of the army and the official 
desses. In A.p. 807 Piocletiaa, Galerius, and 
Licinius, meeting in conference at Oarnuntum, 
dedicated an altar to Mithras, ^fautori, imperii 
flui,* in one of the oldest centres of his worship in 
the empire ? but the victory of Con^tantoe 4i»- 
possessed him in favour of a rival creed, which had 
struck its roots more deeply in those populations 
of the empire which were less inimediately in 
touch with the legions and the official hierarchy. 
It became oleax that the vogue of Mithraimn was 
in large measure an artificiS one, created by the 

1 We do not even know wbftt was the lang^aj^e offldiaHy used 
in the Mithraio communities. The insotiptions are nataraHy 
for the most part in Latin. Some Persian words oocur~-«,flr., 
rutbaru (usually connected with Pars nabar± nabardah, 
‘ courageous ’ ; this etymology, proposed by O. Kuun, Areh. 
(tpigr. Mtttetlungen, vi. [188S] 107, is uncertain because oi the 
Pahlaviform, n(i)par{, ‘battle’, Persian was scarcely spoken 
as early as the Mithraic period), as an epithet of Mithras, and 
ncma se&esio, where natna probably praise' (cf, Cumont, i. 
S14, note 2). 

a Antro Mymph^ 6. 

a For this see esp. Cumont, ‘ La Th^ologie solaire,* MSmoireg 
prigenUs & Pacad. des mscr^ttons, xii. [1^]. 


powerful machinery of the imperial government. 
When Mithraism sank from a position of privilege 
to one of toleration, and before long became an 
object of persecution, its days were numbered. It 
lingered on, on the one hand, in certain less civil- 
ized outposts of empire and in the Alpine valleys, 
while, on the other, it became the symbol of a 
lost cause to the group of cultured pagans which 
maintained the defence of paganism in the senate- 
house. The emperor Julian, whose oration, eh 
jSaffiMa is a characteristic exposition of 

‘ solar theology,* was a votary of Mithras ; but his 
attempt to revive the defunct creed of the pagan 
emperors and to give it an organization resembling 
that of Christianity was still-born. After his 
death persecution began in earnest, and, as far as 
the evidence enables us to judge, the destruction 
of Mithrsea was wide-spread during the reign of 
Gratian. The letter of St. Jerome quoted above, 
which enumerates the seven Mithraic grades, 
describes such an act performed in Borne by 
Gmcelma, prcefectm mrHm A.D. 377. The latest 
inscriptions in which Mithras is named are those 
of the group of senators belonging to the society of 
which Macrohius*s Saturnalia gives us a picture. 
Vettius Agorius Prmtextatus (t A.D. 385) is called 
‘pater sacroium* [CILrh 1779= Cumont, ii. 96) 
and ‘pater patrum* (CJJSvi. 1778= Cumont, ii. 95), 
and these inscriptions are the latest datable evi- 
dences of the cult. The measures of Theodosius 
gave the death-blow to the practice of pagan 
worship? and the Mithrmm at Saarburg in 
Lorraine was destroyed in his reign. 

12 . Relations with other cults. — Mithraism lent 
itself readily to alliances with other worships, 
especially those of female divinities, which supplied 
wnat it was unable to offer to women ? and it 
seems to have been specially associated with the 
cult of the Magna Mater. We find their sanctu- 
aries adjoining each other at Ostia and on the 
Saalburg ? dedications are commonly made simul- 
taneously to both divinities ; and the tauroholium^ 
which (whatever its origin) was certainly attached 
to the worshm of Magna Mater in the West, re- 
ceived an added significance when interpreted in 
terms of Mithraism, in which the life-givmg blood 
of the bull became the pledge of immortality. In 
the Danube region a curious by-form of Mithraism 
is revealed to us by a series of reliefs and leaden 
plaques which have been interpreted by Bostowzew 
in the article (in Bussian) quoted above. Here a 
female goddess, whose attribute is a fish, no doubt 
a local derivative of Anflhita, is accompanied by 
two mounted figures, in whom we must recognize 
a duplication of the horseman Mithras found on 
the coasts of the Black Sea. 

l4TinuTtmi(.--The irreat; work of Franz Cuifiont, iPmtgi et 
montmenU Jgwis relates am de MiiArOk * vol«., 

Bn38s<>Jj9, 1896-^9, auperswas all wrevkmS a M of 

which be gives in vol. L p. xxlCj behfts al$o pcWlshedl an 
abridgment of his larger woirk under the title Xf0i Mysih'fi de 
Mithra^, Paris, 1918, In which the bibliography of the sttbjeot 
is brought up to date ? the earUer editions of this work have 
been translated into English and Qenn^. Among recent works 
the most important are A. Dieterich, Mm MUfvrmlUwgie^ 
(ed, K. Wtinsoh), Paris and Berlin, 1910, and J. Tontaln, Xm 
(Mtee pdhnsdans P entire nma^ Paris, 1908-11, vol. U. ch. 
iv.. ‘ lie Oulto de Jifithra.* Other work* and articles dealing 
wim special points arc referred to In the course of tiie article. 
For the Vedfo Mltra see A. A. Macdonell, Vedh Mptkolo^rpt 
Strasaburg, 1897, §5 13, 44, and authorities there cited, especlaliy 
A. Hillebrandt, f^aruxta und Ultra, Bre&lau, 1877 : H. Olden- 
berg, Die Iteligion des Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; A, Eggers, JJer 
arisoM Gott Jftira, Doipat, 1894, For the Avesta Mithra see 
especially M. N. DhaUa, Jgloroastrian Theology, New York, 
1914. pp. 103-UL H. StUAET JONBS. 

MOAB. ---The name * Moab,* like that of the 
neighbouring peoples, Israel, Edom, Ammon, 
Aram, etc., appears to have been the name qf a 
race rather than of a district, for, as G. A. Smith 
has pointed out (JSJBt, art. ‘ Moab** 1 1)*, in Hu 
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(cited by F. Brown, S. B. Briver, and 
C. A. Briggs, A Seh» and Eng* Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, Oxford, 1906, p. 655, as evidence that the 
name Moab= ‘territory of Moab’), 'iii v.^^Moab 
is parallel to the Gentilic Amorite j in also it 
is the people.’ The derivation and meaning of the 
name are unknown. The etymology ‘from 
my father,’ given in Gn 19®^ (LXX), which doubt- 
less gave rise to the malicious story of Moab’s 
origin, is merely popular. Since Moab and 
Ammon are represented as related to Israel through 
Lot, Abraliamrs nephew, whereas Esau is Jacob’s 
twin brother, we may conclude that at the time 
when these stories took shape the Israelites con- 
sidered that the Moabites and Ammonites, though 
of kindred stock, were by no means so closmy 
related to them as Edom. Moab is said to be 
descended from Lot’s elder daughter (Gn 19®'^) ; 
therefore it was probably supposed that the settle- 
ment of Moab preceded that of Ammon. Whether 
the Moabites themselves possessed any tradition of 
a migration from Mesopotamia may well be doubted, 
the statements of Gn 11®^ 12^^* being perhaps mere 
inferences from the belief that the Israelites were 
connected with Mesopotamia. Since, however, 
the expression ‘ children of Lot ’ (Bt 2®* i®, Ps 83®} 
scarcely rests directly upon Gn Lot was 

mobably more prominent in early times than the 
OT as a whole would imply j out whether the 
Moabites and Ammonites regarded themselves as 
‘children of Lot,’ or succeeded them in the districts 
which they occupied, cannot he determined. The 
late antiquarian note in Bb 2^® implies that the 
population of Moab was not altogether homo- 
geneous, while the place - names clearly show 
Canaanite influence. 

The constant boundary of Moab on the west was 
the Bead Sea and the Jordan ; the north, east, 
and south frontiers varied from time to time. 
Probably the Wady el-5asy represents the farthest 
extent of Moabite territoiy to the south and the 
5aj) road that to the east. The Wady Nimrin, 
sonte 8 miles north of the Bead Sea, may be taken 
as the extreme northern limit (see G. A, Smith, 
op. cit* § 2). 

Beyond the mere mention of Moab as included 
in the conquests of Hamses n. nothing is known of 
its history before the period of the Israelite in- 
vasion of Palestine. According to Nu 21®^-®!, 
shortly before the arrival of Israel, an Amorite 
king, Sihon, seized the Moabite territory north of 
the Arnon. Wliat circumstances determined the 
Israelite invasion of Palestine from the east is not 
certainly known, but it is nob unlikely that the 
Israelites attacked Sihon in response to an appeal 
from the Moabites (as Wellhausen, EBt^, art. 
' Israel,’ has suggested), and that it was only after 
the defeat of Sihon that the Moabites discovered 
that their allies had no intention of giving up the 
fruits of their victory. There is certainly no valid 
reason for disputing the general historicity of the 
tradition. The statement that Beqben was the 
first-bora son of Israel naturally implies that 
Beuben was the first tribe to obtain a settlement, 
while the assignment of Moabite territo^ to 
Kepben, and the belief that Moses died apd waa 
buried there* as well as the tradition that the 
Ismelites crossed the Jordan near Jericho, aU 
^int to a belief that N. Moab was occupied at 
^tfor a time by Israel. After the invasion of 
W. Palestine, however, the Israelites were dis- 
integrated and engaged in a perpetual conflict 
with the Canaanites, Philistines, etc. (see art. 
ISnASL), with the result that the Moabites were 
able to recover their own. The tribe of Reuben, 
in spite of its reputation for bravery, was nearly 
exterminated (Gn 49®**, Bt 33*), and Moabite rule 
was extended even over the Jordan valley west of 


the river. For a time, indeed, Moabite aggression 
was checked by Ehud, but we find Israel and 
Moab again at war during the reign of David, and 
perhaps also during that of Saul.^ But, although 
David’s treatment of Moab is said to have been 
drastic enough, Moab was not incorporated in 
Israel. The Moabites merely ‘ became servants to 
David, and brought presents’ (2 S 8®). It may be 
inferred that Beuben had already been nearly 
exterminated or practically absorbed in Moab. 
Whether Moabite influence was strong in Jerusalem 
in the days|of Solomon, notwithstanding 1 K 11^"®* ®®, 
is very doubtful ; Solomon’s idolatry is described 
in terms of a later age. It was probably during 
his reign or that of Behoboam that Moah recovered 
independence. 

Under the vigorous rule of Omri the Moabites 
again felt the hand of Israel. According to the 
inscription of Mesha (found at Blban [Heb. Blbhdn] 
in 1868, commonly called the Moabite Stone), the 
period of Israelite domination occupied forty 
years.® It is not necessary to suppose that Mesha’s 
inscription is earlier than the events recorded in 
2 K 3, for it is clear from that account that the 
campaign of the allied kings was unsuccessful. 
Moreover, an ancient king in recording his 
achievements was naturally silent about hia 
reverses. 

The independence which Moab recovered under 
Mesha was perhaps lost again in the reign of 
Jeroboam ii. It is, however, impossible to speak 
with certainty on this point, for the south limit 
of Jeroboam’s kingdom is given as ‘the sea of 
the Arabah’ (2 K 14®®), and may refer only to 
the north of the Bead Sea. For ‘ the sea of the 
Arabah’ Amos (6^^) speaks of ‘the brook of thje 
Arabah, ’^which has lieen identified with ‘ the brook 
of the 'Ardbhtm ’ or ‘ willows ’ (Is 16^), which by 
some has been identified with the Wady el-Uasy. 
These identifications are, however, by no means 
certain, and the order of names in the preced- 
ing verses of Is 16 suggests that ‘the brook of 
the willows’ is to be sought in the north of 
Moab. Amos (2®) mentions a judge of Moab in 
lieu of a king, and it has accordingly been 
argued that at the time Moab possessed no 
king of its own ; but this cannot be decided with 
certainty. 

During the Assyrian period Moab appears to 
have shown more prudence than the Israelite 
kingdom in bowing to the storm. Tiglath Pileser 
exacted tribute, and, although in 7U b.c. Sargon 
mentions Moab in conjunction with Philistia, 
Judah, and Edom as having formed an alliance 
with Egypt, Moab probably avoided an invasion 
by a timmy submission. It continued subject to 
Sennacherib, Esax-haddon, and Assurbanipal, and, 
according to 2 iC 24®, furnished troops to Nebuchad- 
rezzar against Jerusalem. Doubtless in Moab as 
in Judah there was throughout a party bent on 
regaining the national independence, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Zedekiah of Judah 
(Jer 27) this party appears to have been in power. 
Yet no actual revolt from Nebuchadrezzar seems 
to have taken place, and Moab aflLorded an asylum 
to fugitive Jews (Jer 40^^). It is not improbable 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem the policy 

I The Bummary of Saul's wars (X S 14^'^) bears such a strong 
resemblance to that 6t David's (2 S 8) that it may be doubted 
whether there was any definite tradition of a Campaign of Saul 
against Moab. Hostilities between Saul and Moab would not 
indeed be inconsistent with 1 S 22Sf,, and David, when he 
succeeded to the throne, would at once stand in a different 
relation to the king of Moab from tbat which he had occupied 
as a rebel e^ainst Saul. 

* A. discussion of the way in which this statement is to be 
harmonized with the Biblical chronology lies outside the scope 
of this article. It is to be noted that, although by ‘the son ot 
Omri ‘ Mesha probably means Ahab, the expression would not 
preclude a later successor (see W. H. Bennett, The Moab%te 
SUme, pp. 20-22). 
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of Moab coincided with that of the king of Ammon, 
who apparently intended by the murder of Gedaliah 
to compel Judah to join a confederacy against the 
Chaldseans. 

Moab was menaced, however, by a danger even 
more formidable than that from Assyria or 
Babylonia ; east and south the count:^ was 
exposed to invaders from the desert, and Ezekiel 
(25^*-) already perceived the coming disaster. The 
criticism of tferemiah (48), which describes the 
devastation of Moab, is extremely difiicult ; the 
chapter, however, appears to be to a great extent 
a cento of various earlier passages, and this in 
itself implies a late date. Is 15-16^^, which is used 
by the author of Jer 48, notwithstanding the 
corrupt condition of the text and later modifica- 
tions, gives a clearer picture of Moab’s disaster. 
Here (it is evident, if we argue from the names 
of places which may be identified with tolerable 
certainty, that the invader advances from south or 
south-east to north or north-west, and therefore 
cannot be the Assyrian, Chaldsean, or Persian, 
but must be a foe from the desert.^ 'With this 
invasion the national existence of Moab came to 
an end, though Jewish writers long continued to 
mention the country by the old name (Is 25^^ 
Ps 60^ 83® 108®). It IS remarkable that the name 
Moab does not occur in 1 Maccabees. It is found, 
however, in Bn ll*\ and Josephus (Ant I. xi, 6, 
Xlli, xiii. 6, XV. 4) uses the term ‘Moabites^ to 
denote the Nabatsean Arabs. 

The language of Moab, as we know' from Meaha^s 
inscription, was Hebrew, differing onljjr dialectically 
from the language of the OT. It is, indeed, not 
impossible that wliat we regard as peculiarities of 
Moabite speech once belonged also to the spoken 
Hebrew of W. Palestine. Although portions of 
the OT are earlier than the 9th cent. B.O., they 
were probably long j>reserved in an oral form, in 
which case peculiarities of dialect may well have 
been modified. 

The land of Moab affords many proofs even in 
these days of its former fertility and prosperity. 
The OT has several references to the cities of 
Moab, many of which are named, and mentions 
its vineyards as well as its sheep. Being situated 
off the direct line of communication between 
Egypt and the great Asiatic empires, it was less 
liable than W. Palestine to he made a battlefield, 
though doubtless there was constant need of 
warding off the attacks of dwellers in the wilder- 
ness. On the whole, however, Moab seems to 
have had a far more peaceful history than Israel. 
In the words of Jer 48^^ ‘ Moab had been at ease 
from his youth, and had settled on his lees, and 
had not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither 
had he gpne into cs^tivity,* 

The religion of Moab presents many parallels to 
the popular religion of Israel in pre-Exilio times. 
There is no evidence, however, that any great 
Moabite prophets, if such existed, could point, as 
did the Isramite prophets, to a tradition of purer 
religion in the past. Like Israel, Moab had taken 
possession of a land containing stone drdes (in OT 
language, gilgaXs) and other primitive monument^, 
and it is proliable that in the land of Moab, as in 
W. Palestine, some of these were adapted to the 
worship of the later strata of population. Prom 
the occurrence of such names as Boal-Meon and 
Baal-Peor it may be inferred that the pre-Moabite 
religion of the land resembled the pre-Israelite 
religion of W. Palestine, and was in fact Canaanite. 
This inference is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
curious compound ‘ Ash tar - Chemosh * (Moabite 
Stone, line 17) ; for Ashtaris probably a masculine 
form of the name familiar to us as Ashtorefch, and 

1 See K. H. Kennett, The Composition of the Book cf Ismah, 
London, 1910, p. 841. 


the combination of it with Chemosh suggests that 
some ancient sanctuary of Ashtar or Ashtoreth 
had been appropriated by Chemosh, just as the 
ancient sanctuaries of Canaan in \V. Palestine 
came to be considered sanctuaries of Jahweh. 
*We know both from the OT and from the Moabite 
Stone that Chemosh was the national god of Moab 
exactly as Jahweh was the national God of Israel, 
Indeed, the Moabite conception of Chemosh ap- 
pears to have coincided with the ordinary Israelite 
conception of Jahweh. The name Chemosh ap- 
pears compounded in proper names precisely as the 
name Jahweh. Thus mesha’s father’s name was 
Chemosh in combination witli some word which 
has been variously read as melekh and gad; a 
Chemosh-nadab (cf. the Israelite name Jonadab) 
paid tribute to Sennacherib ; and the name 
Chemosh -yahl (cf. the Israelite Jehiah)is inscribed 
on a gem found near Beirfit art. * Chemosh *). 
Mesha speaks of Chemosh in precisely the same 
terms as an Israelite of his day might have used 
in speaking of Jahweh, and in iNu 21^ the Moabites 
are called ‘the people of Chemosh’ and also his 
* sons ’ and * daughters,’ Evidence of the existence 
of other cults in pre-Moabite times may be found 
in the occurrence of such a name as *Nebo, but 
there is no reason for supposing that such worship 
continued among the Moabites. The name Bawdah, 
or Bawdoh, occurs on the Moabite Stone (line 12) 
apparently as a divine name ; hut, since Ataroth, 
where the altar-hearth of Bawdoh was seized, was 
Gadite, the name throws no light on Moabite 
religion. Whatever the worship of Chemosh may 
have been before the permanent settlement of 
Moab, it is extremely probable that it was thence- 
forth largely intermingled with Canaanite ele- 
ments, The OT makes it abundantly clear that 
the worship of J aliweh was tainted in precisely the 
same way, and Nu 25 affords no evidence that 
Moab was worse than Israel in this respect ; only, 
whereas, by the 6th cent. B.c,, Israelite religion 
had to a considerable extent been purged of the 
grosser Canaanite elements, that of Moab remained 
unreformed. Besides religious prostitution, indica- 
tions of the prevalence of drunkenness in Moab 
have been found in Gn Jer 48®® j and, having 
regard to the references to vine-culture, this is not 
improbable, though the Israelites were scarcely in 
a position to throw stones. It is related (2 K. 3®^) 
that Mesha, when hard pressed by Israel, sacrificed 
his son, and we may therefore assume that human 
sacrifice was a definite feature of Moabite relimon, 
Human sacrifice, not only of the infant first-bom, 
but on occasion of other victims also, was common 
in Israel down to the 7th cent, B.C. Mesha’s 
sacrifice of his son should probably be compared, 
not with 2 K 16®, Mic for in the case of Ahaz 
probably only the ordinary offering of the infant 
nrst-bom is meant, but rather with Jg 11*®** Cl 
also Gu 22, 2 S 21®, 1 K 18®^. Further evidence of 
the general agreement of Moahite religion with 
that of Israel is to be found in Mesfia’s boast 
(Moabite Stone, line 17) that he has banned or 
made tabu the population of Hebo. 

The danger to Israel of intimate intercourse 
with a people closely akin in race, speaking 
the same language, and holding religious ideas 
similar to those of whicli the prophets had so 
earnestly laboured to rid Israel, was clearly per- 
ceived by the Israelite refoxmers, and will partly 
account for the stringent law in Bt 23®, though 
political considerations may also have dictated 
this. 

LmsEATUSK.— See tba excellout; articlee on ^Moab' in JQTJDiJ 
and BB%\ also W. H. Bennett, The. Moabite Stone, Bdinbuigh, 
1911, with the bibllc^raphy there given (p 64), 

li. E. Kennett, 

MOCHL— See Chamaes. 
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MODERATION. — Cicero^ in an interesting 
passage expresses some hesitation as to the proper 
hat. equivalent of the Gr. word ; 

‘ Veri etiam simile illud est, qui sit temperans, quern Graeci 
<r<6<j!»pov{i appellant, eamque virtutem vocant, qnam 

soleo equidem turn temperantiam, turn moderationem appellate, 
nonnunquam etiam modestiam ; sed hand scio an recta ea 
virtus frugalitas appellari possit ' (Tusc^ QucbsL ui. 8).i 
He proceeds to describe the virtue in question 
as follows : 

‘ Eius videtur proprium, motns anlmi appetentis regere et 
sedate, semperque adversantem libidini, moderatam in omni re 
servare conatantiam.’ 

Moderation, according to this view, is a part of 
temperance. If temperance consists in self-control 
in regard to the jileasures of sense, moderation is 
self-control exercised in less difficult spheres. 
Limitation {modus^ moderatio) is, of course, a 
feature in all virtue ; this idea has a long history 
in the philosophy of Greece, and takes formal 
shape in Aristotle’s doctrine of ‘ the mean ’ which 
gives expression to the peculiarly Greek notion 
that virtue in its essence means * harmony, grace, 
and beauty in action ’ (see A. Grant, The Mthics of 
AristotU\ London, 1866, vol. i. essay iv.).* The 
word ‘moderation,’ however, is in Christian ethics 
specially assigned to the virtue which ‘in least 
things sets the limit.’ If temperance is concerned 
with strong passions, moderation controls those 
which are less vehement. Such, at any rate, is the 
view of Aquinas in his discussion of modestia 
{SuTrmco, II. ii. 160). 

Following the guidance of Aquinas, we find that 
‘moderation’ is chiefly concerned with four 
matters ; (1) the desire of excellence or superiority ; 

(2) the desire of knowledge; (3) the outward 
actions concerned with the conduct of life, business, 
and recreation, work and rest, etc. ; (4) apparel, 
furniture, and the external apparatus of life. 

Each of these points is fully discussed by 
Aquinas in ii. ii. 161-169. 

(1) As regards the desire of superiority, the 
virtue which moderates it and regulates it is 
humility (g^.u.). 

(2) The virtuous control of the desire of know- 
ledge is called hy Aquinas studiositas as opposed 
to a form of excess which he calls curiositas (cf, 
Aug. Gonf. X. XXXV. 64). Little needs to be added 
to the discussion in the Summa (U. ii. 166, 167). 
We may, however, call attention to a fine passage 
in Bernard (w Oant. xxxvi. 3), who points out 
that in 1 Co 8* St. Paul ‘non probafc multa 
smentem, si sciendi modum nesoierit*’ Christian 
moderation, he says in effect, will prescribe the 
limitations under which knowledge should be pur- 
sued, in respect of the choice of subjects, the 
degree of zeal, and the purpose of the student. 
He lays great stress on the question of motive. 
Those who wish to know merely for the sake of 
knowing give way to ‘ turpis curiositas.’ ® Those 
who pursue knowledge ‘ut aedificent’ are guided 
hy charity; those who seek it ‘ut aedificentux,’ by 
prudence (of. T. Wilson, ‘Maxims of Piety and 
Morality,’ no. 429 [Works ^ Oxford, 1847-63, v. 
423]). 

(3) Moderation in the matter of work and 
recreation and other corporal actions and move- 
mtots is discussed in Swrmm, ii. ii. 168. W^at, 
Aquinas says practically amounts to this— -that 
man’s external behaviour is to be consistent with 
his dignity as a reasonable being and with the 
claims made upon him as a member of a com- 
munity. What St. Paul means to imply in the 
words (TCMJ'df and Kb<rp>io^ is here in point (1 Ti S®--*), 

lot, Orat. pro Deiot, vx. 26* ‘Ego fragalitatem, id esfc, 
modestiam eb temperantiam, virfcubem, esse maximam iudico’ 
(quoted by Atig de Seaia Vxta^ 31). Ambrose, in de Off, Min, 
U 48, treats and temperance as synonymous. 

» Of, Attg de JyaU JSom, 3 ; Aqumas, Stimma, n. ii. 141. 17. 

* Of. Seneca, Ixxxviil. 36 : * Plus scire quam sit satis, 
intemperantlae senos est.’ 


as to which Trench {Synonyms of the NT, Cam- 
bridge, 1854, § xcii.) draws the following dis- 
tinction : 

* Whatever there may he implied in x<5<r/xtos,i . . . something 
more is involved in creju,i/<iy. If the jciicr/Ato? orders himself well 
in that earthly iroAireta, of which he is a support and an orna- 
ment, the arefxvS^ has a grace and dignity not lent him from 
earth ; but which he owes to that higher citizenship which is 
also his,’ etc. 

Aquinas deals at length with the question of 
recreation, but says little as to the duty of 
moderation in work. This point is one which has 
its importance for us owing to the conditions of 
modern industrial life. It has been said of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that ‘an excess of industry,’ 
‘ intemperate labour,’ is one of its most prominent 
characteristics (A. Wylie, Labour, Leisure, and 
Luxury, new ed., London, 1887, p. 19). Christian 
moderation implies such self-restraint in the 
matter of labour as will give fair play to the facul- 
ties, spiritual and mental, which are not absorbed 
in the business of life (on this point W. Law 
mites suggestively in his Seriates London, 

1772, ch. iv.). On the other hand, pleasure- 
worship is a more obvious peril of our time. In 
every class there are multitudes who are ‘lovers 
of pleasures more than lovers of God’ (2 Ti 3^), 
and the result is seen m a wide-spread enfeeble- 
ment of will and conscience. Eecreation is, of 
course, a duty which we owe to our nature — a duty 
distinctly implied in the Fourth Commandment, 
and there is a virtue concerned with the due regrda- 
tion of the natural desire for relief from labour. 

‘ Ludendi etiam esb quidam modus retmendus ’ (Oio. de Off, i, 
29 ; cf. 84). 

We can scarcely on this point improve upon the 
maxim of Aristotle that in determining the right 
mean in such matters tact alone can 

decide, i.e. a sense of fitness trained by exercise 
and reflexion.® Aquinas points out that, as there 
can be sinful excess in the matter of amusement, 
so there may he a wrong defect, for a man in 
social intercourse must ‘show himself friendly’ 
(Pr 18«). 

‘ It is contrary to reason for a man to make himself irksome to 
others, taking no pains to please them and even hmdering their 
pleasures * (Summa, n- li. 168. 4 resp.). 

Still, since amusement is to be sought with a 
view to labour (Arist. LJth. Nic, x. 6. 6 : 

Sirm (TTTovddtv), happiness does not consist in amuse- 
ment, and to make a serious business of it is 
‘ foolish and very childish ’ (f6.). Christian tact in 
these matters was what the Puritans of the 17th 
cent, lacked. They were credited with the opinion 
that ‘ no honest mhth or recreation is lawful or 
tolerable in our religion’ (see the Declaration of 
Charles I. of 18th Oct. 1633, which may be found 
in H- Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents illustra’^ 
tiveofEng, Ohurch Mist., London, 1896, p. 528 ff.). 
The Puritan, says J. R. Green> lacked ‘ all sense 
of measure and proportion in common matters.* * 
John Bunyan’s sin which ‘ he could not let go ’ was 
‘a love or hookey and of dancing on the village 
green.* It was in the midst of ‘ a game of cat * 
that the converting voice ‘ did suddenly dart ’ into 
his soul (Green, v. 103 f.). 

(4) The virtue of moderation finally finds scope 
in the mmutice of external apparel, furniture, 
and other conveniences of life (of. Cic. de Off. i. 
39 : * eadem mediooritas aJ omnem usumcultumque 
vitae transferenda est * ; see also i. 35, and cf. 
Basil, Eom, de Eumilitate, vii., and Ambrose, de 

1 Theodoreb (on 1 Ti 8^) remarks that the word Koo-fiios irnphea 
good behaviour m voice, appearance, and gait, tottre koX Sta roO 
erdiuoTOS ^auvea-$at T»fi' rvf ar<inf)po(rvtnjy. 

® The virtue concerned with recreation, according to Aristotle, 
is wvrpatre\Ca, for which iirbamtas or comitas might be a fair 
Latin equivalent. As to the peculiarly Greek grace of evrpa- 
iTtkCa see JSth. Hie, iv. 8 ; cf. Thuo. li. 38, 41 

8 Mist, of the Bullish People, London, 1896-96, v 102 ; cf. 
Ambrose, de Qjff. Min, i. 18 [7^, who derives modestia * a modo 
saentiae quid deceret.’ 
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Off, Min, i. 18). We may note that the word 
KbcTfXLos is applied to the dress of women (1 Ti 2^), 
and a similar expression, Karaa-T'^jiari UpoTpevreiSf 
is found in Tit 2^. The principle implied seems to 
be that a person’s dress is to be proportioned to 
his station or office in life, or to the occupation 
in which he may chance to be engaged (work, or 
recreation, or worship).^ Law goes to the root 
of the matter when lie represents ‘Paternus’ as 
advising his son on these points ; 

‘ Let your dress be sober, clean, and modest, not to set out 
the beauty of your person, but to declare the sobriety of your 
mmd, that your outward garb may resemble the inward plain* 
ness and simplicity of your heart. For it is highly reasonable, 
that you should be one man, all of a piece, and appear out* 
wardfy such as you are inwardly ’ (Serious Call^ oh. xviii.).8 As 
to the dress of women see what is said of ‘ Miranda ’ (oh. ix.). 

It may be objected that this entire account of 
‘ moderation ’ is somewhat arbitrary. The fact is 
that moralists have evidently found difficulty in 
distinguishing between the different spheres of 
action in behavionr which are regulated by modera- 
tion, sobriety, and temperance respectively. There 
is, however, practical convenience in following the 
line suggested by A<iuinas. He may be criticized 
as over-systematic, but we need not suppose that 
his classification is intended to be exhaustive. The 
virtue which ‘in minimis modum ponit’ will be 
differently estimated according to the various cir- 
cumstances in which men find themselves placed : 

‘Quaerendum efciam in omni actu quid personls, quid 
temporibus conveniat atque aetatibus, quid etiam amgulorum 
ingeniis sit accommodum. Saepe onxm quod alterurn decet, 
alterum non decet ’ (Ambrose, ae Off. Min. 1. 48 [2123, speaking 
of moderation). 

It remains to add that the word ‘ moderation ’ 
occurs in AV only in Ph 4® (rd imeiKis), In 
KV the word is translated ‘forbearance.^ The 
grace which St, Paul has in mind — ‘considerate- 
ness’ or ‘reasonableness’ — is, of course, a form of 
that beautiful ‘moderation’ which Wilson de- 
scribes in * Sacra Privata ’ (ed. Oxford, 1849, p. 41 
[VTorJcSi V. 31]) as ‘ the way of an happy life’ : 

< I»ay nothing too much to heart i desire norning too eagerly ; 
rejoice not excessively, nor grieve too much for disasters ; be 
not violently bent on any design ; nor let any worldly cares 
hinder you from taking care of your soul ; and remember, that 
it is necessaiy to be a Christian (that is, to govern one’s self by 
motives of Christianity) in the most common aoMons of dvil life.* 
This is essentially the spirit enjoined by St. 
Paul (1 Co 7®®*®^). Cf. Ambrose, ae. Off. Min. i. 
18 [70] : 

* Magna igitur modestia, quae cum sit etiam sui juris remissior, 
nihil sibi usurpans, nihil vindicans, et quodammodo Intra vires 
suas oontractior, dives est apud Leura,’ 

LiTBRATOKE. — Ambrose, de Offlais Ministr, i. ; Thomas 
Aquinas, Swmna Theologice, ii. ii. ; J. Taylor, Holy 

Living, ch.il § 6; H. Martensen, Christian Mnics (Indi- 
vidual), Eng, tr., Edinburgh, X88X, 1 170 ; J. Ruskin, Modern 
Painters, pt. 8, sect, i. ch. 10 (on the relation of moderation 
to art). E. L. OTTLBY. 

MODERATISM.— See IVANCBUOALISM. 

MODERNISM.— -Modernism is the name given 
hy the papal encyclical which condemned it to a 
complex of movements within the Roman Com- 
munion, all alike inspired hjy a desire to bring 
the tradition of Christian belief and practice into 
closer relation with the intellectual habits and 
social aspirations of our own time. These move- 
ments aiose spontaneously and, for the most part, 
in entire independence of one another during the 
last decade of the 19th century. Since they had 
thus a common inspiration and a common purpose, 
it was neither unnatural nor unfair that the autlior- 
ity which condemned them should unite them under 
a common designation in a common censure. Yet 

1 In classical writers sentimetnts of this kind occasionally 
occur : e.g Sot. Carm. i. v. 6 ; Tot. Meant, n. iil. 47 ; Oic. ae 
Off, L 86 : * a forma removeatur omuls vlro non dignus omafcus ; 
et huic simile vitlum m gestu motuque caveatur.’ 

a We are reminded of the advice of Polonlua to I^ertes In 
Mmniet, act L ec, 8. Ambrose says strikingly (d» Off. Min. 1. 
18 (713): * Vox quaedam esc anlmi, oorpozis motus.* 


it is necessary to insist that, in the earlier stages 
of their development, the various movements 
grouped together and logically correlated by the 
author of the encyclical Fascendi had little or no 
conscious connexion, and that it was only the ex- 
ternal pressure of adversity that gradually forced 
them at a later period into mutual relations of a 
more intimate kind. 

Ti may be well in the first place to sketch briefly 
the history of this complex movement as a whole, 
and then to give some account of the various forms 
which it has assumed. These may perhaps be 
treated most conveniently under the heads of (a) 
apologetic, (6) historical criticism, and (c) ecclesi- 
astical and social reform. 

I. History.— It must not be forgotten that the 
Vatican Decrees were the result of a liberal move- 
ment in the Church. For its founders, or at any 
rate for most of them, Ultramontanism was the 
vision of a Roman Catholicism freed from the en- 
tanglements of ancient dynastic contentions and 
in its new independence pledged to the spiritual 
leadership of the rising democracies* It was 
natural that the movement should find its fruitful 
seed-bed in the countries which liad yielded most 
readily to the spell of the Revolution. Lameu- 
nais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert were its chief 
names in France j in Italy, Gioberti and Rosmini. 
But the hopes of the earlier Ultramontanism, open 
to all the winds of the century, i>erished in 1848. 
The consolidation of the spiritual empire of the 
papacy was to be achieved by other instruments 
and in another spirit. The Council of the Vatican 
seemed, both to the victors and to the vanquished, 
to be the definite reproof of the generous dreams 
which had made it possible. Its reactionary char- 
acter was accentuated by contemporary happenings 
— the consolidation of the Italian kingdom at the 
expense of the temporal power, and the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic in France. Yet, in 
fact, a new era had dawned. Both in the intel- 
lectual and in the political spheres new and strange 
problems urgently demanded the attention of 
Roman Catholic scholars and thinkers. Many 
among them felt that the Church was iu danger 
of being paralyzed by the Syllabus and the Vatican 
decrees, and were resolved that this danger must 
at all costs be averted. The accession of Leo xiii. 
in 1878 seemed to ^ve them their opportunity. 
His numerous encymicak, while conservative and 
traditional in tone and perhaps still more so in 
intention, were nevertheless so framed as to be 
capable of being turned to account by the progres- 
sives. Of these eneyclicals, three may be specially 
recalledt Mtemt ratrU (4th Aug, 187fl)» which 
enjoined a return to the traditional metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas as the necessary foundation 
for the demonstration of the chief (mints o# Christ- 
ian belief; Berum Novarnm (loth May 1891), 
which dealt with the condition of the working 
classes; and Frovidentusvnms Detts (18th Nor. 
1893), which expressly condemned ‘disquieting 
tendencies’ in Biblical interpretation ‘which, 0 
they prevailed, could not fail to destroy the in- 
yiired and supernatural character of the Bible.’ 
The warnings and counsels contained in these 
documents were resumed aud reinforced in a 
further eucyclioal, dated 8th September 1899, and 
addressed to the archbishops, bisliops, and clergy 
of h’rance. It may be said that tlie whole history 
of Leo xin.^s pontificate, its success and its failure, 
is to be found in a comparison of the last of these 
documents with its three predecessors. Such a 
comparison reveals a growing alarm on the part of 
authority at the development both of those new 
tendencies in apologetic or exegesis which it had 
attempted to repress and of the social action of the 
clergy which it liad encouraged. 
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That alarm was not without justification. It is 
in France, intellectually and politically the most 
highly developed country or the Eoman Com- 
munion, that the reason for it can be most clearly 
traced. In 1876 the French episcopate secured 
from the government of the Third Bepuhlic the 
right to establish wlaat were practically Koman 
Catholic universities free from all State control. 
Of the foundations thus authorized the most im- 
portant was the Catholic Institute of Pans, which 
came into existence in 1878. Among its first pro- 
fessors was Louis Duchesne, a scholar who, though 
then only thirty-five years of age, had already 
achieved considerable reputation as an ecclesiastical 
historian of wide knowledge and independent judg- 
ment. Three years afterwards one of Duchesn^s 
pupils, Alfred Loisy, a yoimg priest belonging 
to the diocese of Chfllons, was appointed to the 
chair of Hebrew at the Institute. Both scholars 
claimed the right to apply a rigorously scientific 
method to their respective spheres of research, the 
one to ecclesiastical history, the other to Biblical 
exegesis. Their contention was that it was not 
only possible, but necessary, to distinguish between 
the requirements of history and of faith. Du- 
chesne’s critical boldness in the treatment of ecclesi- 
astical legend speedUy aroused the hostility of the 
traditionalists, and in 1885 he was compelled to 
suspend for a year his course at the Institute. It 
was not till 1893 that Loisy was forced to resign 
his chair — a resignation which was followed by 
the condemnation, in the encyclical Providmtissi- 
muSj of the principles of Biblical interpretation 
which he had upheld. During the decade of his 
connexion with the Institute, however, a group of 
scholars had been formed who, having become 
teachers in their turn, carried an enthusiasm for 
the critical method into the other Catholic Insti- 
tutes and many of the diocesan seminaries. 

The new movement towards a positive theology, 
as it was called, had its effect also upon the lay 
world. The beginning of the nineties was marked 
in intellectual France by what Bruneti^re described 
as ‘ the bankruptcy of science.’ This meant that 
science had proved unequal to the needs of life, that 
man could not live by science alone, and that 
religion was coming into its own again. But, if 
it meant a revolt against scientific dogmatism, it 
meant equally a revolt against philosophic dog- 
matism, New tendencies in philosophy were be- 
ginning to appear which assigned to the will or to 
the total activity of the human spirit the princi- 
pal r61e in determining truth. A young Koman 
Uatholic philosopher, Maurice Blondel, turned 
these new tendencies to account in the interests of 
Christian apologetic in a thesis entitled VAction, 
sustained before the Sorbonne for his doctor’s 
degree on 7th June 1893. A year or two earlier, 
a group of young members of the uniyersity, 
attracted by the new spirit among the teaching 
clergy and prepared to find in it a promise of 
reconciliation between religion and contemporary 
knowledge and ways of thought, had founded a 
society which was to embrace those who desired 
to retain or regain religious belief without sacrifice 
of mfcelleotual honesty. The society (its title, 
pXJnimpour V action morale , sufficiently indicated 
its object) had among its members religious free- 
thinkers, Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 
On the occasion of a congress of Roman Catholic 
youth, held at Grenoble in May 1892, Leo Xlll. 
had written a letter to the bishop of Grenoble in 
which he declared that it was the part of Christian 
wisdom to promote the co-operation of all men of 
goodwill, whether believers or those who, while 
not believers, were yet na^'wralit&r Ch/riatvani, in 
the pursuit o£ individual and social good. This 
declaration was received with enthusiasm by the 


members of the new Union, and its president, Paul 
Desjardins, sought an interview with the pope and 
obtained from him the assurance^ of his entire 
sympathy with its aims. Meanwhile many of the 
younger clergy had found in the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum and in Leo xiil.’s advice to French Roman 
Catholics to rally to the Republic the long-awaited 
opportunity of religious action upon the democracy. 
Numerous Roman Catholic democratic journals 
were started, the democratic clergy were invited 
by many bishops to explain their views to the 
students of the diocesan seminaries, and public 
conferences were organized at which men of all 
shades of democratic opinion were welcomed. 

Thus throughout the French Church a new era 
of intellectual and social activity seemed suddenly 
to have dawned under the immediate sanction of 
authority. Leo xni.’s later pronouncement, it is 
true, aimed at keeping in check the various phases 
of the complex movement which his earlier ency- 
clicals had been interpreted as in some degree 
encouraging. Yet np to the end of his pontificate 
no individual condemnation had taken place, and 
that though it was believed that determined efforts 
had been made to procure the condemnation of 
Loisy’s first attempt to utilize the results of his 
critical studies for popular apologetic purposes in 
his little hook UEvangile ei V6glise, This book, 
published towards the end of 1902, was afterwards 
described by its author as ‘(1) a historical sketch 
and explanatory account of the development of 
Christianity, and (2) a general philosophy of re- 
ligion and an essay in the interpretation of dog- 
matic formulas, official Symbols, and conciliar 
definitions, with a view to bringing them into 
agreement, by the sacrifice of the Tetter to the 
spirit, with the data of history and contemporary 
ways of thinking ’ {EHLR xi. [1906] 570). it pre- 
cipitated a ferment which had been slowly and 
silently working throughout the Roman Church 
during twenty years. In Italy, Germany, England, 
America, ana even in Spain, Loisy was suddenly 
hailed as an interpreter of ideas which had long 
been more or less clearly present to many minds. 
His treatment of religion on its side of human 
growth had welded together the philosophical and 
the more strictly theological elements of the new 
apologetic method. His treatment of the nature 
of ecclesiastical authority in the Autov/r dun petit 
liwe (a sequel to VEvangile et Vtglise) served to 
demonstrate to the social reformers within the 
Church a close kinship between their own aims 
and methods and those of the theological reformers. 
Loisy had all unconsciously become the nucleating 
centre of a movement which knit together all the 
various elements of reform and extended its rami- 
fications throughout large sections of the Roman 
Catholic world. 

The election of Pius X. to the papal chair was an 
opportunity for stern dealing with this new threat 
to the fixity of Roman Catholic tradition. For 
some years before the death of his predecessor the 
peril of the new doctrines had been vehemently 
proclaimed by the traditional theologians, notably 
by C. F. Turinaz, the bishop of Nancy, and J, 
Fontaine of the Society of Jesus. Leo xni, had 
probably no sympathy whatever with the attem p ted 
reconciliation between the Church and modem 
life, but he had himself aimed at some reconcilia- 
tion, and he therefore shrank from direct condemna- 
tion. Pius X. had no such difficulty. Reconcilia- 
tion implied that tradition was perfectible, which 
he could not admit. He hastened, within a few 
months of his election, to strike at both the theo- 
logical and the social activities of the reformers. 
On 16th December 1903 five of Loisy’s hooks were 
placed on the Index, and two days afterwards a 
motu proprio wa* issued which aimed at regulating 
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'popular Cliristian action.’ The war, which was 
to be waged during the next four years, had been 
declared. A varied and continued literary acti- 
vity, on the one side, was met bj^ repeated con- 
demnations, on the other. liOisv indeed made a 
formal submission, and devoted himself in silence 
to the preparation of his great work on the Synop- 
tic Gospels. But BlondeTs ‘philosophy of action’ 
was popularized by Lucien Laberthonniere, a priest 
of the Oratory, in a series of articles published 
for the most part in the Annales de philosophie 
chHtienne, and afterwards issued in two small 
volumes — Essais de philosophic rdigitme and Le 
BMisme chr6tisn &t tidMismc grtc. In the Quxn- 
zainst a review edited by Georges Fonsegrive, a 
professor of the university, another university pro- 
fessor, Edouard Le Koy, inaugurated a discussion 
of the nature of religious dogma which provoked 
a considerable controversy. Le Boy afterwards 
published, in the form of a volume entitled Dogme 
et crittgue, a collection of replies to his critics, 
together with the original articles. In Italy 
Antonio Fogazzaro, the novelist, launched a pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform, having for its 
object a general renewal of Christian life, in his 
novel II ^anto (Milan, 1906). In the same countij 
Giovanni Hemeria, a Bamabite, did much by his 
lectures on both the historical and the philosophical 
aspects of apologetics to disseminate the new 
ideas, while Komolo Murri, a secular priest of the 
diocese of Fermo, continued his crusade on behalf 
of Christian democratic action, undismayed by 
numerous manifestations of hostility on the part 
of authority. Among his chief supporters in this 
crusade was Salvatore Minoochi, a professor of 
Hebrew at Florence, who had also become known 
as a Biblical critic throimh his studies of the 
Psalms and of Isaiali. In England the movement 
was represented principally by the writings of 
George Tyrrell, a member of the Society of Jesus, 
and Friedrich von Hiigel. The latter had read 
a paper on the progress of OT criticism as it 
concerned the Hexateuch at a Eoman Catholic 
Congress held at Fribourg-in-Switzerland in 1897, 
which afforded ample evidence of his accurate 
scholarship and of the freedom of his critical 
method and conclusions. Since then he had been 
engaged on an important work on The Mystical 
Element o/i2e%io«^(itwasnot published till 1908), 
which revealed his originality and depth as a 
thinker on all the problems connected with religion, 
while it gave further proof of his competence as a 
critical Mstorian. Meanwhile he had contributed 
articles to the Qumzaim^ U BinnovamentOi and 
other Modernist reviews, notably a reply to an 
article by Blondel which had impugned the right 
of criticism to a complete autonomy in the religious 
domain, and a defence of critical conclusions with 
regard to the Pentateuch against a judgment of 
the papal Biblical Commission affirming its Mosaic 
authorship (27th June 1906). TyiTeU was aheady 
widely known for his frank and hold handling of 
religious dffiSculties, hut it was his acknowledg- 
ment of the authorship of A Letter to a University 
Professor^ which had been privately circulated, and 
his consequent expulsion fiom the Society of Jesus 
(Feb. 1906), that brought him to the forefront 
of the Modernist movement and made him 
universally acknowledged leader till his death in 
July 1909. In Germany the movement was for 
the most part confined to an agitation for ecclesi- 
astical reform. Franz Xavier Kraus, a professor 
at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, was the determined 
opponent of Ultramontaiiism, An Ultramontane 
he defined as ' one who places the Church before 
religion, who identifies the pope with the Church, 
who is ready to aacrifilce a clear decision of his own 
conscience to the sentence of an external authority ’ 


(‘ICirchenpolitische Briefe,’ il, in AUgemeine Zeit- 
ungt Supplement, X895, no. 2U ; the letters were 
signed * Spektator,’ one of the pseudonyms adopted 
by Kraus ; see Schnitzer, Der katholisclie Modern'^ 
ismuSj in the series Die Klassiker der iteligxon^ p, 
89, w'here the letter is given in full as the work of 
Kraus). Kraus, however, died in 1902, too early 
to be involved in the distinctively Modernist contro- 
versies. Hermann Schell, a professor in the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Wlirzburg, had as early as 1896 
published a book entitled Katholizismus als Prinzip 
des PortsohrlttSf which provoked long and bitter 
controversy. As a result certain bishops of 
Northern Germany forbade their priests to attend 
his lectures. Two years afterwai’ds controversy 
was renewed over Schell’s views on eternal punish- 
ment, and four of liia books were placed on the 
Index, Schell made a formal submission after re- 
ceiving an assurance from the bishop and the Theo- 
lomcal Faculty of Wurzburg that such submi.ssiou 
did not imply any sacrifice of conviction on his 
art. But he withdrew none of the condemned 
ooks from circulation, and continued till his 
death in 1906 to be the leader of a strong liberal 
movement in German Roman Catholicism. Among 
his most infiuential disciples were Albert Ehrhard 
of Strassburg, Joseph Schnitzer of Munich, and 
Hugo Koch of Braunsberg. 

Pius X, did not fail to reply to the growing 
menace of this movement. During the years 
1906-06 he issued a series of encyclicals in con- 
demnation of the Christian Democratic movement 
in Italy. Another series of decisions by the 
Biblical Commission which Leo Xiil. had appointed 
in 1902 reproved the audacities of criticism in 
questioning accepted beliefs as to the authorship 
and authenticity of certain books of Scripture. 
In April 1906 the works of Laberthonniere and 
Fogazzaro’s Jl Santo were condemned by tlie 
Congregation of the Index. But it was not till 
the begmning of 1907 that the storm hurst in its 
full fury. Murri was suspended 'a divinis’ on 
16th April Two days later the pope delivered an 
allocution in which he denounce the new move- 
ment as ‘the compendium and poisonous essence 
of all heresies,’ and called upon the cardinals to 
aid him in eradicating these evils from the Church. 
At the end of the same month the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Index wrote to Cardinal Ferrari, archbishop 
of Milan, enjoining him to procure the suppression 
of U EinnovamentOf a Modernist review wliich had 
been launched at the begmning of the year. The 
Cardinal Prefect’s letter was remarkable not only 
for the strong terms in which it denounced ike 
review as ‘notoriously opposed to Catholic spirit 
and teaching,’ but also because it took the unushal 
course of expressly naming certain writm^— • 
Fogazzaro, Tyrrell, von Htlgel, and Murri. In 
May the archoishop of Paris, inspired, no doubt, 
by similar action on the part of the Cardinal Vicar, 
prohibited the reading of Le Roy’s Dogme et 
critigw, and at the same time forbade any priest 
in lus diocese to collaborate in Lois/s Met^iie 
d^histovre et de UtUrature religieuses. The pro- 
fessors of the Catholic Institute of Pans were 
I at the same time forbidden by the bishops who 
controlled that seat of learning to contribute to 
Demamt a small Modernist weekly which had 
been founded at Lyons in IW. In June Pius x*, 
in a letter of felicitation to Ernst Commer, a pro- 
fessor at Vienna, who had written an attack upon 
the theology of Hermann Schell, described those 
who had projected a monument to Schell’s memory 
as ‘ either ignorant of Catholicism or rebels against 
the authority of the ^ Holy See,* though among 
riiem were the arclibishop of Bamberg and the 
bifikop of Passau. 

By this long series of censures the way was 
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prepared for a more stringent and inclusive con- 
demnation of ail the various heresies, exegetic, 
apologetic, philosophical, and social, that were 
trouhling the Koman Catholic world. That con- 
demnation was pronounced in the^ decree of the 
Inauisition, LccTMntabili sane exitUy dated 3rd 
July 1907, and the encyclical Paecendi Dominici 
gngisy of 8th September in the same year. The 
decree LamentabiU was a mere collection of sixty- 
five propositions which were to be condemned. N o 
indication was given of the sources from which they 
had been derived, and no writer was condemned 
by name, but thirty-eight of the propositions were 
directly concerned with BiblicM criticism, and 
Loisy, in some notes on the decree which he 
published at the beginning of the following year, 
accepted its condemnation as directed in large 
measure against himself. The encyclical Fasoendi 
was a document of much greater importance, and 
was recognized as such by the leading Modernists. 
Tyrrell met it with vigorous criticism and open 
defiance in two articles which appeared in the 
Times on 30th September and Ist October, in the 
full knowledge that he was esmosing himself to 
the severest censures of the Church. On 28th 
October a more detailed reply was published in 
Borne under the title II Programma dei modemisti. 
The encyclical had deduced from an unsound philo- 
sophical principle all the various errors which it 
grouped together under the name of Modernism, 
and it maintamed that the false conclusions of the 
Modernists with regard to history, dogma, and 
the Bible were all the necessary result of an 
erroneous philosophy. To this the Programma 
replied that it was, on the contrary, the undeni- 
able results of historical criticism that had made 
necessary a new apologetic of some kind. 

The attitude of Tyrrell and of the authors of the 
Programma revealed a determination to resist the 
action of authority. The watchword of this re- 
sistance was to he ‘No schism.^ Even if excom- 
municated, the Modernist leaders were resolved to 
claim their inalienable right of spiritual domicile 
within the Church. Authority might cut them off 
from its outward communion, but could not afl'ect 
their inward communion with it. Tyrrell ex- 
pounded the new policy in an article contributed 
to the Grande Memet and remained till his death 
its most consistent adherent. But the difficulty of 
riving effect to the policy soon became apparent. 
The 3bief difficulty lay in the economic depend- 
ence of the Modernist clergy, which prevented their 
action in the open. On the morrow of the publica- 
tion of the Programma, e.g.. the reading of the 
book was forbidden to the mithful and its authors 
were excommunicated. But, as they still remained 
anonymous, the effect of their protest upon the 
outer world was largely discounted. Yet it was in 
Italy that resistance to the encyclical was most 
obstinate and prolonged. In spite of the assiduous 
suppression of Modernist journals, both scientffio 
and social, new ones continually appeared in that 
country. Among these the most inffuential was 
Horn et Vetera, founded in January 1908, hi 
which for the first time theological views of a 
d^idedlyne^tive character, such as found expres- 
sion in the lOettere di nn preU modemista, pub- 
lished at Home in the same year, began to appear. 
Meanwhile condemnations were launched against 
the leaders who had appeared in the open. Xoisy 
wasformidly excommunicated on 7th March 1908. 
The same sentence was pronounced against Murri, 
who had been elected as a deputy to the Italian 
Chamber, on 22nd March 1909. Tyrrell had been 
deprived of the sacraments on 22nd October 1907, 
The same fate befell $ohnitzer at the beginning 
of February 1908. Minocchi was suspended ‘a 
divinis’ in January of the same year, and in the 


following October voluntarily withdrew into secular 
life. This series of personal condemnations was 
followed up and completed by a blow aimed at the 
Christian Social movement in France. The Billon, 
the organ of the movement, was formally con- 
demned on 25th August 1910, and its promoters 
ordered to work henceforward for social reform 
under the direction of their respective bishops. 
Marc Sangnier, the lay leader of the movement, 
made his submission, but Pierre Babry, its most 
prominent clerical representative, withdrew into 
secular life. 

The various measures of repression set forth in 
the encyclical Pascendi having failed, after a 
lengthened trial, to produce the desired effect, 
Pius X. issued, on 1st September 1910, the motu 
propHo Sacrorum Antistitum, in which he enjoined 
the imposition of a special oath of adhesion ‘ to all 
the condemnations, declarations, and prescriptions 
contained m the encyclical Pascendi and the 
decree LamentaUli upon all professors of semin- 
aries and Koman Catholic universities and insti- 
tutes on admission to their office and upon all 
ordinands. It fell, however, not to a priest or 
even to a layman, but to a woman, to make a pro- 
test against what she conceived to he a violation 
of Christian liberty, Maude Petre, the biographer 
of Tyrrell, having been called upon by the bishop 
of the diocese in which she resided to subscribe to 
the condemnations contained in the encyclical 
Pascendi and the decree LamentaUli as a con- 
dition of her admission to the sacraments, refused 
to do so on the ground that such subscription 
would imply a readiness to defend, if necessary 
with her life, every word of those documents 
as being equally important for faith with the 
Apostle? Creed itself. About the same time an 
anonymous document, purporting to represent the 
views of a numerous ^oup of ecclesiastics belong- 
ing to all the French dioceses, appeared in a 
Parisian newspaper, the Si^le, It contained a 
declaration that its authors desired, before taking 
the oath under constraint, to protest before God 
and the Church that they did not regard their act 
of submission as in any way binding upon their 
consciences or as implying any modification of 
their opinions. Whether with this reservation or 
not, the anti-Modemist oath was generally taken 
by most of those suspected of being Modernists, 
and the history of Modernism as an open move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church had come to 
an end. 

2 . Forms. — (a) Apohg&tic of immanence, — It 
was the aim of the philosophic Modernists, not- 
ably of Laberthonnifere, to establish the cardinal 
points of Christian belief by the aid of the modem 
evolutionary or dynamic view of the universe. 
That involved a departure from the traditional 
scholastic method of apologetic. But they did not 
abandon scholasticism arbitrarily, simply because 
it was old. On the contrary, it was their sincere 
belief that the Aristotelian metaphysic and logic 
utilized by the scholastic theologians provided a 
less perfect instrument for the illustration and 
defence of spemfically Christian belief than the 
more modem conc^tions of life. It is. e.g,, an 
essential part of Christian belief that God is 
personal and that He is Creator. Bnt it is only in 
the light of a dynamic conception of the universe 
that the full significance of these affirmations is 
disclosed. The God of Aristotle was a logical 
abstraction, the ultimate Idea, Creation was but 
the logical derivation of the divine^ Idea in specific 
forms towards a passively receptive matter. It 
was in no sense a productive effort realizing new 
life. Bat that is just what the Christian belief 
demands. For it God is the sovereign source of 
power, and that power goes forth, must by its very 
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nature go forth, in a real creative effort issuing in 
new life independent of and yet closely united 
with its source. And the very essence of that 
new life is again real creative action. For action 
is always creative, an extension of life beyond 
itself, its prolongation into another life, not itself, 
of which it remains the constitutive principle. 
Thus creation is God’s transcendent reality intro« 
ducing itself into the world and becoming im- 
manent in it. And this act of creation is the act 
of the divine love by which God is eternally pledged 
to His world, by which His world, becoming self- 
conscious in man, needs and can receive His grace. 
Again, as Laberthonnibre points out, it is just 
because God is not the ' pure act ’ of Aristotle, but 
the power which by His own nature acts continu- 
ally, that we can conceive of a plurality, a society 
engendered within the unity of His own Being. 
The doctrine of the Trinity assumes a vital and 
not a merely formal character. 

Thus the reality which we assign to life, because 
we already feel it there, is itself the motive of our 
belief in the personality of God. That personality 
is not a mere idea to which we attain by logical 
inference. It is a vital inference from our total 
experience of life as free creative action. That 
experience implies a more or less conscious com- 
munion of each separate creative unit with an 
original infinite source of creative life, and of all 
the units with one another in and through that 
life. All the terms which this essentially religious 
experience has formulated to express itself-com- 
munion, inspiration, revelation, faith, judgment — 
imply a concretely personal character in God. On 
the other hand, these terms, when interpreted to 
us and by us through the logical abstractions of 
the Aristotelian metaphysic, lose mnch of their 
distinctively religious significance. The concep- 
tion of faith, e.y.j as an assent of the intelligence 
to the truth acquired extrinsically, hy the teaching 
of a divinely deputed authority, fails to do justice 
to its concrete reaEty. That concrete reality of 
faith is an immediate response of the whole personal 
nature to the personal divine action upon it, a re- 
sponse in virtue of which it recognizes authority 
and the measure in which authority mediates the 
divine action to it. The intellectual element in 
faith exists, but it exists as a derivative from some 
profounder and more vital action of faith. So, 
again, revelation, when conceived as the final and 
imperfectible deposit of truth-statements to he im- 
posed upon the intellect from without, is shorn of 
much of its religious character. Assent to such a 
revelation need not be religious at all. The real 
concrete revelation of God is to the whole personal 
nature apprehending His action upon it. And the 
perfect instruments of that revelation are Christ, 
the Incarnate Word, and the life of His Church in 
so far as it is a real extension of His life. The 
thought of the Church, its do^as, its truth- 
statements, are but the partial and ever-perfectible 
translation in terms of one aspect of man’s activity, 
his power of intellectually apprehending reality, 
of its apprehension of God in Christ, Thus 
even the Gospels themselves are not a completed 
revelation. They indeed enshrine the perfect 
revelation of the Christ-life. But that revelation 
can be apprehended only in proportion as it is 
lived, and by those by whom it is lived. The 
Gospels were but the earliest attempt of those 
who had lived it to read and interpret its my^ries. 
Thus history is not of merely accidental import- 
ance to Christianity, but is, on the contrary, of its 
essence. As Laberthonnibre frequently puts it, 
Christianity has dared to conceive of God mb 
ipecie temmoris. God condescends to weave the 
texture of His vast designs with human h^ds. 
The divine inspiration oi each individual life is 


a free product of the total inspiration of past 
humanity and a contribution towards all future 
inspiration. So tradition acquires a vital, and not 
a mere^ formal, value. 

{&) Ristorical criticism , — It was the aim of the 
philosophical Modernist to vindicate the Church 
as the supreme organ of the vital religious tradi- 
tion of mankind. The historical Modernist sought 
to do the same thing in his own special field of 
study. The orthodox apolomst, grounding him- 
self on the closed character oi,revmation as imper- 
fectible truth-statement, had to prove the practi- 
cally formal identity of the dogmatic statements 
of the Church to-day with the Scriptural revelation. 
For the historian, however, the admission of such 
formal identity was impossible. The development 
of dogma from the most general to the most exact 
forms of statement, from the simplest to the most 
complex and detailed forms, was a fact of history. 
As a historian, the Modernist had merely to trace 
the development and expose its character. But, 
as a Christian apologist (the r61e which alone con- 
stituted him a Modernist), he had to undertake 
the much more difficult task of reconciling this 
development of dogma with its permanent truth- 
value. This he attempted to do by distinguishing 
between the spirit and the form of each dogmatic 
statement, ascribing to the former an absolute and 
permanent, to the latter a merely relative, instru- 
mental, and mutable value. By the spirit of a 
dogma such apologists meant its witness to some 
aspect of religious experience which was necessary 
to the reality of the religious life, and therefore 
universal or capable of becoming universal. But 
that witness could pass current between mind and 
mind only by the aid of some intellectual symbol 
capable of suggesting the actually experienced 
reality. Such symbols, necessarily shaped by the 
intellectual methods and habits or their period of 
growth, were clearly perfectible. But the growth 
of dogma was something more, and more truly 
organic, than the adaptation, as it were consciously 
and from without, of more perfect thought-forms 
to a constant experience. F or thought reacts upon 
life, the clear perception of an experience upon 
the experience itself, enlarging and deepening its 
import. And so many of the Modernist apologists 
were ready to find in the more developed forms 
of dogma a fuller expression of its spirit, the ex- 
perienced reality actually deepened by the more 
adequate form of the witness to it, A similar 
method of treatment was applied by the Modernist 
historian to the growth of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and institutions and all the formal aspects of 
the Church’s life. As a historian, he had to deny 
the orthodox contention that the actual fabric of 
Church order had been instituted by Christ Him- 
self. But he claimed that the Church as a society 
had grown out of the spirit of Christ, and that 
each stage in the evolution of its order could be 
shown to have been the necessa^ means, under 
the circumstances of its particular historical 
moment, of preserving or extending the operation 
of that spirit. 

(c) EccUsmsticaX and social re/orm.— Yet the 
movement did not propose simply to divinize the 
existing Church. Her actual institutions came 
into existence in a distant past in response to the 
needs of the spirit then operating within her. But 
to-day those institutions may be suffocating her 
true life. They may even, as Fogazzaro’s saint 
suggests, be introducing false and destructive 
spints into her system — ‘the spirit of falsehood, 
the spirit of clerical domination, the spirit of 
avarice, the spirit of immobility’ {II Santa^ pp, 
336-342}. Yet none of the chief Modernist writers 
can be Bind to have put forward any definite pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform. They urge rather 
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that Church authority should remember of what 
spirit it is, what spirit it exists to serve and 
extend. 

‘The Church is the hierarchy with its traditional concepts, 
and it is the world with its continuous hold upon reality, with 
its continuous reaction upon tradition ; the Church is oflftcial 
theology, and the inexhaustible treasure of Divine truth which 
reacts upon official theology ; the Church does not die, the 
Church does not grow old, the Church has in its heart more than 
on its lips the Living Christ, the Church is a laboratory of truth 
in continuous action ' {ih. p. 293), 

Onlj' when possessed by such a conception of her 
character ana mission will the Church discover 
what reforms she needs to make her equal to both 
in the profoundly changed circumstances of con- 
temporary life. It is the conception which has 
inspired the Modernist social reformer also. He 
has aimed at making Christianity the leaven of 
national, political, social, and economic life, and 
therefore the principle of a larger and hnmaner 
life which may embrace and harmonize all these. 
He has conceived of the Church as an instrument 
of world-civilization rather than of world-i enuncia- 
tion, and of world-renunciation only in so far as it 
is involved in and necessary to a genuine world- 
civilization. And so he has tried to understand 
sympathetically and to co-operate with all the 

t enerous hopes and endeavonrs of the modern 
emocratic movement, whether amoi^ Churchmen 
or among those who are outside the Churches pale. 
It has been perhaps the chief burden of his offence 
in the eyes of authority. The Modernist social 
reformer has been at one with the Modernist 
ecclesiastical reformer in thinking that the Church 
needs especially to he saved from the danger of 
becoming increasingly a clerical autocracy, exact- 
ing from the laity as the sum of their duty a 
passive submission to its decrees. It may be said 
in conclusion that the one purpose which was 
common to all the allied but independent move- 
ments grouped together under the name of Modern- 
ism was the self-reform of the Church, a reform 
inspired by belief^ in life, in the totality of 
human action, as itself most likely to provoke 
man*s need of God and to ensure a genuine satis- 
faction of that need — a reform, therefore, which 
was to be sought along the lines of contemporary 
thought and action. It was a generous purpose, 
arising out of a genuine revival of intelligent 
reli^ous faith. Though authority, taldng a 
different view of the religious needs of the time 
and of the method of their due satisfaction, has 
succeeded in suppressing the open activity of the 
movement, it is as yet impossible to predict its 
ultimate success or failure. One thing, however, 
may with some confidence be asserted, viz. that its 
apparent failure for the moment has been due less 
to the action of authority than to the prevaOing 
lack of interest among the Latin peoples in thought 
about or discussion of religious questions. If that 
mtexest should ever be revived, it is certain that 
ft will demand and procure throughout the Latin 
churchy reforms similar in inspiration, in range, 
and in effect to those for which the Modernist 
leaders contended during the last decade of tile 
Ifith cent, and the first decade of the 20th. 

larKi^m».---For the history of Modernism the foUowinff 
books are the most important: A, Houtin, J3:%stovre modern 
nimn& aatholxque, Paris, 1912, La QuesUmi bibUgue cfiez les catho- 
Kwes de FraTice au ioLxfi gihclB^ do. 1902, and La Question 
hftiwMs au uiocfi do 190C; J. Schuitzer, ‘ Der kathohsobe 
Modernismiu,’ in Zeitsahn/tfibr Pohtik, y. 1 [1911] ; J. Kiibel, 
der katholisoJien Mod&rnismuSf Tubing'en, 1909 ; M, 
Autobiograpfiy and Life o/ George TgrreU^ t<ondon, 
1912 • Loisy, Chom pass^es, Paris, 1918. Among the chief 
Modernist dooumenta are ; A Loisy, L’J&vang^le at Vdglm, 
Autowr dTunp^it livre, do. 1903, Siinplesri/Ui^onsl 
da OT, and Lettres, do. 1908 ; G. TyrreU, A Mtich^ 

Aouiea Lettety London, 1906, Lex Orandi, do. 1904, Leas 
(^edendx. do. 1907^ ScyUa a/nd CTunrybdit, do, 1907, 

do. 190S, QhrisUanit}/ at the OrosJS^lioadSy do, 

1 r ® da philosophte reltgieusej 

Paris, 1903, Le U4(Uuim$ ehritien et VicUcUUnne grecy doflQOi ; 


E. Le Roy, Dogrm et critiquey do. 1907 ; F. von Hiigel, The 
Mystical Eleynent of Mehgiony London, 1908 ; G. Seiueria, 
Scienza e fade, Borne, 1903, Logmay gerarchia, e culto, do. 
1902 ; R. Murri, La Vita religiosa ml OristianesixfiOt do. 1907, 
Della Mehgione, della ehiesay e dello statOy Milan, 1910; U. 
Fracassini, Che cos'h la Bibhia, Borne, 1910 , II Program/ma 
dei modernisti, do. 1907, Eng. tr., London, 1908. To these may be 
added an excellent anthology, representative of the chief Modern- 
ist writers of Gerniany, France, Italy, and England, selected by 
J. Schnitzer, and published under the title Der katholische 
Modemismiis in the senes Die Klassiker dev jReligioriy Berlin, 
1912. Unfortunately this anthology hears the same title as the 
: same author's critical study of Modernism mentioned above. 

' The chief pontifical condemnations are conveniently given in 
Denzingerii, nos. 1701-80 (‘Syllabus errorum’), 2001-66 
(‘ Lamentabili *), 2071-2109 (* Pascendi *), 2146“4;7 (anti-Modernist 
oath) ; and all the documents are collected by A. Vermeersch, 
jDe Modernismo tractaiuSy Bruges, 1910 (cf. also his art. 
‘ Modernism,’ in OD x. [1911] 416-421). A. L. LILLEY. 

MOGGALLANA.— Moggallaua was one of the 
two chief disciples of the Buddha. He was a 
Brahman by birth, and his mother’s name is given 
in the Dwydvaddna (p. 52) as Bhadra-kanya. 
Nothing is known of his youth, but in a very early 
document ^ we are told the story of his conversion. 

There was a Wanderer (or Sophist) at E^jagahanamed San^aya 2 
Moggallana and a friend of hia, another young Brahman from a 
neighbouring village, had become ‘Wanderers' (paribbdjakd) 
imder Sailjaya. Each had given hia word to the other that the 
first to find ‘ambrosia' should tell the other. One day his 
friend, Sariputta, saw Assaji, another Wanderer, passing through 
Bajagaha on his round for alms. Struck by Assaji’s dignified 
demeanour, Sanputta followed him to his hermitage and, after 
Compliments had been exchanged, asked him who was his 
teacher and what was theJidoctrine he professed, seeing that 
his mien was so serene, his countenance so bright and clear. 

‘ There is a great man of religion, one of the sons of the Sakiyas, 
who has gone forth from the Sakiya clan. He is my teacher ; 
it IS his doctrine I profess,' was the reply. ‘ Well, what is the 
doctrine ? ’ asked Sariputta. ‘ I am but a novice, only lately 
gone forth. In detail I can not explain, but I can tell you the 
meaning of it in brief.* Sariputta told him that that was just 
what he wanted— the spirit, not the letter, of the doctrine. Then 
Assaji quoted a verse: 

‘ Of all phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Teacher the cause hath told ; 

And he tells, too, how each shall come to its end, 

For such is the word of the Sage.' 

On hearing this verse Sariputta obtained ‘ the pure eye for 
the truth’ ; that is, the knowledge that whatsoever is subject 
to the condition of having an ongm is subject also to the condi- 
tion of passing away. (This is the stock phrase in the early 
Buddhist books for conversion.) He at once acknowledged 
that this was the doctrine that he had sought for so long a tune 
in vain. He went immediatel^ir to Moggallana, and told him 
that he bad found the ambrosia, and, wnen be explained bow 
this was, Moggallana agreed with him in the view that he had 
taken, and they both went to the Buddha and were admitted 
mto hia order. 

The story here summarized is repeated, in 
almost identical terms, in various commentaries.* 
It is curious in two ways. In the first place, who, 
on being asked to give the spirit of the Buddhist 
doctrine in a few words, would choose the words 
of Assaji’s verse ? One may search in vain most 
manuals of Buddhism to find any mention of 
the point raised in the verse ; * and yet the verse 
has been so frequently found on tablets and 
monuments in India that Anglo-Indians are wont 
to call it, somewhat extravagantly, ‘ the Buddhist 
creed.’ The Buddhists, of course, have no creed 
in the European sense of that word, but any one 
who should draw up one for them ought to include 
in it a clause on this matter of causation. The 
quotation may very well have made a special im- 
pression upon Sariputta and Moggallana. They 
had already renounced the sacrifice as a satis- 
factory solution of the problems of life, and were 
seeking for something more satisfactory than the 
vague hints now to be found only in later passages, 
such as 14, where the ambrosia is brought into 
a mystic connexion with cause and with passing 
^ Vinayay ed, H, Oldenberg, 1. 89-44; translated In Rhys 
DavLda and H, Oldenberg, Vinaya Teasts, i 144-151. 

3 It is not stated that he was the same as the Safijaya of 
JD^ha, 1 . 68, the famous * eel-wriggler ' 

“ Dhammapada Cow, 1. 85-96 . Theragdthd Cow. on verse 
1017 ; Ahguttara Com^ on i, 83, etc. 

4 But see the chapter on causation in 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
JBuddhisrn, London, 1912, pp. 78-106. 
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away. Here, in this new theory of causation, was 
a quite different view of things, which seemed to 
these inquirers to meet the case. 

It is also, at first sight, curious that they should 
have called this particular doctrine ‘ambrosia’ 
[amata). Though this expression was no doubt 
first used of the drink that preserved the gods from 
death, it must before the rise of Buddhism have 
acquired, among the Wanderers, the secondary 
meaning of salvation as being the ineffably sweet. ^ 
It is true that the other idea of salvation, as being 
a deliverance (from evil, or from the eternal round 
of rebirths and redeaths), is also found in pre- 
Buddhistic works (see Mok:§A). But it was 
natural, in the beginnings of speculation, to have 
varying attempts at the expression in words of so 
complicated a conception ,* and it is improbable 
that the early Buddhists invented such a phrase 
as ambrosia, connoting, as it does, so much of the 
earlier polytheism. 

Moggallana is freq^uently mentioned in the 
canon, and usually with the epithet MahS (‘the 
Great’). A number of verses ascribed to him, 
including one long poem and several shorter ones, 
are preserved in the antholop" called TheragdtM 
(‘Psalms of the Brethren’).^ The Dlgha is curi- 
ously silent about himj but a whole book is 
assigned to him in the Samyutta 5 * and about two 
score of passagesin theilfayyAimaand the 
and elsewhere in the Samyutta^ record acts done 
or words spoken by him.^ We need not give the 
details of these passages. The general result of 
them is that he was considered by the men who 
composed them to have been a master of the 
philosophy and of the psychological ethics, and 
especially of the de^er and more mystical sides, 
of the teaching. There is, e.g,^ an interesting 
passage where the Buddha compares Sariputta 
with Moggallana : 

* Like a woman who j^ves hirth to a son, brethren, is SSrI* 
putta to a young' disciple, like a master who t*^ins a boy so ia 
Moggallana. Sanputta leads him on to conversion, MoggaUSna 
to the highest truth. But sariputta can set forth the four 
Aryan Truths and teach them, and make others understand 
them and stand firm in them, he can expound and eludldate 
them.’ ® 


In one characteristic Moggallana is stated to 
have been supreme over all the other disciples. 
This is in the power of iddhi (‘potency’}.® Both 
word and idea are older than the rise of Buddhism | 
and the meaning is vague.^ The early Buddhists, 
trying, as they often did, to pour new wine into 
the old bottles, distinguished two kinds of iddhi 
—the one lower, intoxicating, ignoble ; the other 
higher, temperate, religious.® The former has pre- 
served for us the belief common among the people, 
the latter the modification which the Buddhists 
sought to make in it. The former reminds us of 
the ma^na of the South Seas, or the orenda of some 
Amencan tribes, or sometimes of the strange 
accomplishments of a spiritualistic medium* Birds 
have tddhii with especial reference to their mys- 
terious power of flight.® Icings have iddU^^ of 
four kinds (differently explainea at Dlgha, iL 177 
and JdtaJca, Hi. 454). It is by the iddhi of a 
hunter that he succeeds in the ohase.^ Iddhi is 
the explanation of the luxury and prosperity of a 
young chief, By iddhi one may have the faculty 


1 Of. the use of the phraae hy a ijon-Buddhist, and before the 
first sermon had been uttered, at Vimpa, i. 7, 8, 

s TheragaihS, 1146-120^ tr. 0. A, F. Bhys Davids, in Psalms 
sfths Early BvMhists, ii. 887 f. 

8 Mcggalldna SarhyiUta, iv. 202-281. 

4 ,See fee index volumes to these works. 

e Ma^hma, iii, 248. 

6 Aii>gutta/ra, i. 28 ; ct Milinda^ 188, and Mvy&md&aa, 886. 

7 See wt Magic (Buddhist), § ». 

, 8 Ifi, 118. 

9 Ehammapadat 175 ; but the oommentwy, fib 177, Interprets 
the passage othermse. 

10 I7ddna, p, 11. u Ma^hima, i. 162. 

18 jD^Ao, ii. 21 ; AAguttara, 1. 146. 
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of levitation, or of projecting an image of oneself 
to a distant spot, or of becoming invisible, or of 
walking on water, or of passing through walls, 
or of visiting the gods in their various lieavens.^ 
All these are worldly iddhi, the iddhi of an uncon- 
verted man. That of the converted, awakened 
man is self-mastery, equanimity.® Both these 
kinds of potency were regarded as natural, that 
is, neither of them was, according to Indian 
thought, what we should call supernatural. And 
neither of them, in Buddhist thought, was anim- 
istic, that is, either dependent upon or involving 
the belief in a soul as existing within the human 
body. 

In both these respects of iddhi, the worldly and 
the spiritual, Moggallana, in the oldest records, is 
regarded as pre-eminent. An amusing and edify- 
ing story is preserved of the way in which, like an 
ancient St, Dunsian, he outwits the Evil One.® 
We are also told how, in order to attract the 
attention of the gods to the very elementary ex- 
position of ethics that he thought suitable to their 
mtelligence, he shook with his great toe the 
pinnacles of the palaces^ of heaven.^ Other in- 
stances of Moggallana’s instructing the gods are 
given in the Moggallana Samyutta referred to 
above, and in the Ahguttara (iii. 331, iv. 86 ), 
while two anthologies, probably the latest and 
certainly the most dreary hooks in the canon, the 
Vimdna Vatthu and the Feta Vatthu, consist 
entirely of short poems describing interviews which 
Moggallana is supposed to have bad with spirits in 
the various heavens and purgatories. 

Most of the episodes in which Moggallana 
figures are localized, that is, the place where the 
incident or conversation took place is mentioned 
by name. The names are very varied, and it is 
clear that no one place could be regarded as his 
permanent residence. 

Tradition has preserved no further account of 
his life, hut the manner of his death is explained 
in two commentaries, the two accounts being 
nearly identical.® Both Sariputta and Moggallana 
died in the November of the year before the 
Buddha’s death, just before the Buddha started on 
his last journey.® Sariputta died a natural death 5 
Moggallana, it is said, was murdered, at the instiga- 
tion of certain jealous Jain monks, by a bandit 
named Samana-guttaka, at the Black Bock cave 
on the Isimli ’Hill near Bajagaha. 

When Cunningham opened the topes (memorial 
mounds) at Sancni, he found in one of them two 
boxes containing fragments of bone and inscribed 
respectively ‘Of Sanputta’ and ‘Of Moggallana 
the Great’ in Pali letters of Aioka’s tiraeJ A 
similar discovery was made in the neighbouiing 
group of topes at Satdhfira.® It is evident that 
more than two centuries after their death the 
memory of the two chief disciples had not yet died 
out in the community, and that the Buddhist laity 
who erected these monuments considered it suitable 
that their supposed relics should be enshrined in 
the same tomb. 

The name Moggallana was occasionally adopted 
as their name in religion by candidates for the order 
until the 12 th cent, ot our era. The belief that the 
power of iddM had been actually exercised by 
Moggallana the Great and others in the ancient 
days is still held by those of the orthodox who 
adhere to the ancient tradition, though, except as 
practised long ago, the belief in it soon died out. 
There is no evidence, later than the canon* of any 

1 Taie stock passages are at XH{gk(S, il. 83 ; t 84, 

494 j Anguttara, im, iif. 17, ’w 1 

a fit 3 [, 18 , 8 u 882 fi. 2620. 

8 J^aka Gom. v. 126 s Ehammapada Com, iii. 650. 

s Jatoka Com, i 891. 

V A. Ommlngham, The Ehilsa Topes, London, 1864, p. 297. 

8 Xh. p. 324 
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contemporary cases of the lower, worldly id^dhi of 
the nnconverted man. 

XjiTBRArtiRB.'—’rt’waya ed. H, Oldenbergr, London, 6 

vol8 , 1879-83 ; T. W- Rhys Davids and H. Oldenbergr, Yimm 
Te^ts {SEE xiii, [1881], x\n. [1882], xx [1886]) ; C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, London, |1912 ; JDharnmapada Commentary, 
ed. H. 0. Norman, Oxford, 1906-14 (PTS) , The-r'lgathd Com- 
mentary, ed. E. Muller, do. 1893 (PTS); Smhyutta, ed. L. Feer 
and 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, do. 1884-1904 (PTN); C, A. Rhys 
Davids, Psdlrm of the Early BuddhisU, do. 1909-13 iPTS ) ; 
Ai\guttara, ed. R. Morris and E. Hardy, do. 1886-1910 (PBS) ; 
Mihnda-pa'itha, ed. V. Trenckner, London, 1880 ; Divydvaddna, 
ed. B. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886 ; Majihima, 
ed. V. Trenckner and R. Ohalmere, Oxford, 1888-99 (PBS); 
Uddna, ed. P. Sfceinthal, do. 1883 (PBS ) ; Dhammapada, ed. S. 
Sutnangala, do. 1914 (PBS ) ; Plgha, ed, Rhys Davids and J. E. 
Carpenter, do. 1890-1911 (FTS). 

T. W. Rhys Pavids. 

MOKSA (Skr., also muhfi) and VIM0TTI 
(Pali, also (w)mo(A)7flAa). — These terms, other pre- 
fixes being sometimes substituted, are all derira- 
tives from much, ‘to let go/ ‘discharge,* ‘release/ 
and, with varying import, are identical in primary 
meaning with our ‘deliverance,* ‘emancipation,* 
* freedom/ ‘ liberty,* ‘ release. * Whichever eq.iiiva- 
lent be selected, the inquirer may start with two 
general way -marks. In the first place, the concept 
in question has a negative side, viz. a having got 
loose from, or rid of, and a positive side, viz. the 
coensesthesis, or general sense of expanded outlook, 
calm, security, attainment, power to he and do, 
without which the ‘getting freed from* were in 
some cases too costly a gain. If these two aspects 
he held together in the mind, then the common 
terms for them, stated above, may — and this is the 
second way-mark— be considered as, more perhaps 
than any other idea, the pith and kernel of the 
religious faiths of India, and as coming nearer 
to the Christian ‘salvation* than any other. It 
should, however, he added that the concept grew 
within those faiths, and that it was hy no means 
always and everywhere given this paramount em- 
phasis and importance. Awareness of emancipa- 
tion as such, or of its absence and desirability, is 
not patent in the earliest recorded expressions of 
the Indian mind. The vital importance of soli- 
darity, either with tribal custom and convention 
or with the decrees and the very life of his gods, 
is far more^ pressing on the man of primitive cul- 
ture than is any revolt or self-exclusion from, or 
independence of, any order or destiny, socially or 
divinely imposed on all. Moreover, the particular 
deliverances or riddances that came in time to he 
generalized under a common notion varied in kind. 

Before making good these general considerations 
hy analysis, it may be well to guard the reader of 
translations from Indian literature against gaining 
an inaccurate idea of the frequency of ahnsions to 
‘freedom,* etc. Perhaps no language is as rich in 
privative or negative mflexxons as is that of the 
Indian classics, whether it be Vedio, Prakrit, 
Pali, or Sanskrit. We have ourselves a few terms 
where the negative form exceeds, in inspiring 
emphasis, the positive form— independence, 
infinite, immortality, eto. Such terms are very 
numerous in Indian literature, and it often hap- 
tens, notably in translations by Max Mdller and 
Papsbbll, that, to give the force or elegance of the 
ori^fials, words with a negative prefix— td, ui 
—are rendered by ‘ free from,* ana even ‘ freedom 
from.’ 

Ttufl we find »uch renderings as *free from eviJ,’ a-pdJpa; 
‘ tree from fear,’ Orbhaya ; ‘ free from grief,’ ; * free from 

desire/ ni^k&ma ; ‘ free from the body/ a-iartra ; * free from 
decjtty, death/ vi-jara, vx^mftya, a-mrta', and many others, 
tiotohlv, * being treed from good and freed from evil,’ vi-suhrta, 
‘sundered from (vi) the well-done and the iJJ- 
dotve," In other words, rid of the effects of his actions or karma 
(Eavfitaki CTponifad, i. 4). 

Many other * liberties ’ tekeu by the lavish use of ‘ free from * 
go to swell this misconception. The phrase just quoted occurs 
In an archaic aocount of aathadra, or transmigration., Now, it 
is true that the or ntoitlid, concep1»oeiitream the release 
of the soul or self, not mUy fiom tl:^ body, but also from all 


future bodies. But the only term expressive of release here ia 
in the translation. ‘All who depart from this world go to the 
moon ... if a man make reply [on arriving] to the moon, it 
passes him on* (aiistyate), i e, he does not return to be reborn 
on earth. This ia translated, in SBE, ‘ sets him free/ Further 
on, in ii. 7, in an ancient sun-hymn occurs the unique appella- 
tion mrga, ‘ twister ’ or ‘ turner ’ : ‘ Thou art the twister 1 twist 
thou the sinnmg of me ’ (vargo ’8^ pdpmdnarh ms nf Adhi). This 
ia translated (tb.) ; ‘ Thou art the deliverer, deliver me from sin.’ 
In the Baittirlya Upani§ad,^ ii. 9 : ‘he frees himself ’ is, liter, 
ally, spry-ute, ‘ha saves himself.* In the Brhaddra'^yaka 
Upam^ad, iv. iv. 23, Begnaud renders uparatas (M, Muller: 
* satisfied/ Deuasen ; ‘ entsagend ') by ‘ libre de tout d6sir.‘ In 
the Chhdndogya Upani^aa, vni i. 6, the words rendered 
‘ freedom m all the worlds ’ are, literally rendered, ‘ faring as 
they list ' (kdmachdra ) ; and m Maitrdya'^a ITpani^ad, u 2, 

‘ had obtained freedom from all desires’ (M- Muller) is, in the 
original, ‘had turned to renunciation’ (Deussen). 

It is very possible that tlie translators were en- 
couraged in this habit by consulting the mediaeval 
commentaries of Sankara, in whose philosophy 
moksa was a well-evolved concept, and who uses it 
liberally in his paraphrases. 

For instance, in Eatha Upani?ad, n. vi. 18— ‘ Nachiketa 
became free from passion (vi-raja) and obtained Brahman’ — 
the last clause is explained as ‘became freed ’ (mukto ’bhavad). 

In being thus advised to discount much factitious 
emphasis laid in these ancient works on a notion 
that was evolving in them, the reader may contend 
that most at least of the translations criticized 
render only what is really implicit in the various 
riddances referred to, namely, a liberty emerging 
through the abandonment of this or that. It is 
true that the Indian mind did indeed work its way 
to a positive concept of moksa or vimudii chiefly 
through an austere elimination viewed as the 
getting relieved of discarded burdens. Even a 
Buddhist commentator of probably the 5th cent. 
A,D. chose to die&ne vimokha as so-called ‘ because of 
the being set free [vimuchchanato) from opposing 
things ^ {Puggala-FahhatH Com.), But the state 
of emancipation, as a conscious assurance, belongs 
none the less to that more evolved and positive 
side of its psychology which, in the west, is 
usually associated with political autonomy and 
social or personal self-congratulation. The freedom 
in which the Indian gloried was spiritual : 

‘ O free indeed 1 O gloriously free am I 
In freedom from three crooked things , . . 

Ay, but I’m free from rebirth and from death, 

And all that dragged me back is hurled away’ 

(Psalm of the Sisters, 11 ). 

‘ Henceforth in the real (or true) Brahman he becomes per- 
fected and another. His fruit is the untying of bonds ; with- 
out desires he attams to bliss imperishable, immeasurable, and 
therein abides’ (MaitrdyaT^a Opanisad, vi. 80). 

And Kathdlr^atthu, ix. 1, is intended to bring 
out the fact that, whereas one enters on ‘ the Path ’ 
to salvation, Ml of a sense of dangers to he got 
rid of, the gradual putting olf of ‘ fetters * converts 
this consciousness into^ expectation of the bliss of 
perfected deliverance, i,e, of Nibbana. 

For virnutH is ‘ comparable to ’ Nibbkna, and ‘ the holy life is 
planted on, and leads to and culminates in Nibbana ’ 
i. 304; Sariiyutta, v. 218). 

There is but the faintest anticipation of this in 
the Vedas. The only ‘setting free * in those pages 
is the resting-place {vimochana) where horses are 
eased for a while from harness. Gods are called 
upon to deliver from sin — ^but it is such ‘ as clings 
to our bodies’ {Eigveda, VI. Ixxiv, 3 ; cf. I. xxiv. 9, 
Vin. xviii. 12, Tmikhatam)^md to let the enemy 
catch snates and be slain (vil. Hx. 8). But such a 
I prayer as * May I be detached fromr death like a 
gourd from its stem, but not from the immortal 
\ \amftaY {ib. 12) is the precursor of the later 
1 thought. Beyond such expressions the vocabulary 
of freedom was, it would appear, unborn.^ The 
! BrShmanas give, in the elaborate ritual of the 
I altar-building, a rite to be chanted while laying 
1 the ‘bricks of saving’ {^rtah), that is, from evil 

1 MuIUi is said In 0. BbhtUngk and E, Both (Sanskrit- Worter* 
huehy Petrograd, 1865-76, v, 891) to occur once m the Satoo- 
patha BrdhmaV'O'i but it is a faulty reference, and the present 
writer cannot trace it. 
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and from death {Satapatha Brahmana, viil. iv. 2), 
but elsewhere (xi. iii. 3) it is said that none but a 
brahmachdnn or religieux is exempted by Brahman 
from death, and only on the condition that he 
dally tends the sacred fire. Not here any more 
than in the Vedas does the grasp and realization of 
an emancipated consciousness appear. It is still 
apparently only inchoate in the Upani^ads ranked 
as the oldest. Of these the Kena Xfpani^ad is silent 
on the matter. In the Aitareya AraiiyaJcaf an 
ancient mystic nature-monologue, there are hymns 
prescribed for rites proficiency in which brings the 
compassing of ‘all desires.’ These desires are 
enunciated—long life, luck, wealth, fame, etc.— 
but ‘liberty’ is not among them. Progress in 
spirituality is revealed in the Taittirlya and Chhd- 
ndogya Upanisads, but the emancipation-spirit is 
still immature. The former shows the growth of 
it at the end of the second part : 

* He who knows the hliss of that Brahman whence speech, 
whence mind turn hack, not finding it, . . . tortures not him- 
self with : “ What ^ood have I left undone? What evil have I 
done ? '* He, knowing this, saves himself.’ 

The latter {Ohhdndogyay vi. xiv. 2) shows a 
parallel growth in the parable of the man brought 
blindfold from his Gandhara home into the desert, 
and thence, with sight restored, directed how to 
get home again ; even so does one who has gained 
true knowledge through his teacher know that 

‘ I shall only so long belong to this [system of rebirth] till I am 
emancipated {oinMh^ye ) ; then I shall go home ' (so Peussen). 
And in the closing section occurs the favourite 
simile for deliverance : 

‘Freeing mjself from the body, as the moon frees himself 
from Eahu’s jaws, I go into the world of Brahman.’ 

The same simile is hinted at in the Katha 
TJpani^ad j 

^He who has perceived the soundless, the intangible ... the 
eternal . . . the unchangeable, is freed from the jaws of 
death * (i. iii. 16). 

But in the following passage {ib, il. v. 1) we see 
how the idea is finding expanded expression ; 

‘There is a town with eleven gates of the XJnhom, of thought 
influctuate. Whoso approaches (Deussen: ‘honours') it, he 
grieves no more and, emancipated, is set free (^ximuUai cha 
w’wwwAyafe). Verily this is that.' 

From what ‘set free’ is not unambiguous (M. 
Muller : bonds of ignorance ; Deussen : the body), 
but ‘ liberty ’ is becoming realized as an ideal. 

Turning now to the long BfhaddramaM 
Upanisady we come at length to an emphatic 
designation of certain attainments as constituting 
‘liberty’ (Hi. i. 3ff.), The priest asks the Veda- 
teacher how he who institutes a sacrifice may be 
freed from the influence and thraldom of death, of 
day and night, and of the waxing and waning 
moon, and how the bright worlds shall be reached 
up a stairless slsy^ By this or that celebrant 
priest are given the several replies, and to each 
reply is added : ‘ That is liberty, that is utter 
liberty {6d muktih soL aiimuktihy These are then 
termed the atimok^as* 

It is noteworthy that, while these four ‘ libera- 
tions ’ are alone so emphasized, aspiration does not 
(in the adjacent section) stop at heaven. Urged 
by another interlocutor, a Ksatriya, again and 
again, with proffered largess, to ‘speak of that 
higher thing which avails for emancipation,’ 
Yajnavalkya, the Veda-teacher, finally discourses 
of the soul and of beholding the soul as God, 

* Scarce visible and old there lies a path 
That reaches into me, was found by me. 

Thereon the wise whose is the Brahma-lore 
Pare onward to the world of light, and thence 
O'erpassmg that are utterly released ' 

(jj,tkramya svargmh loJeam tto vimuktS^), 

'As the slough of a snake lies on an anthill dead and cast 
away, there lies this body, but that disembodied, that immortal, 
that life, is Brahman only, only light’ (xv. iv, &, 7), 

This with its context is not designated as ati- 
mok^y or as muktL When we find again the 
snake-skin simile, in the Frahia Upani^dy y, 6, 


where the emancipation described is that of 
spiritual ecstasy rather than of a disembodied 
spiritual unity, or full realization of the same, the 
freedness, on the one hand, is made more explicit, 
and, on the other, the liberation is described as 
‘from evil.’ But, whether emancipation be from 
the power of the body during life or from the body 
itself and from all subseq^uent bodies at final death, 
the main positive consciousness, realized in this 
early stage of Vedantist mok^a, is, intellectually, 
discernment of the identity between the Absolute, 
Brahman or Atman, and the soul located in man, 
and, emotionally, the sense of security and assur- 
ance resulting therefrom. For the individual 
becomes invested with the powers, negatively 
expressed, of the Absolute Being: undecaying, 
imperishable, unattached, unbound, unlimited, 
unsuffering, etc. {Bxhaddrwuyyaka Upard^ad, IV. 
ii. 4). 

‘ If a man clearly beholds this self as lord of all that is and 
will be, . . . who has entered into this patched-together hiding- 
place, he is creator, maker of all, his is the world, he is the 
world . . . then is he no more afraid' {ib, iv. iv. 13, 15). 

Proceeding to the less ancient Upani^ads, such 
as may have been influenced by Buddhist and 
other developments, we find in the ‘ Upanisad of 
the Shavelings’ {Mundaka) the compound* jpari- 
rmchyanti (iii. ii, 6), ‘ completely freed ’ : 

‘ They who have grasped the sense of Veda-lore, 

All anchorites, their inmost being purged 
In earnest resignation, at the final death 
In Brahma-heaven become immortal, wholly freed.' 

But in the ^vetdhatara Upani^ady and the 
allied but perhaps still Maitrdyana Upanuady 
the reader finds himself among new ideas jostiing 
against the older ones. These axe yet present- 
soul and Brahman, release from life and death, and 
knowledge as giving release— but the current has 
widened, if not deepened. The theism of Yoga, 
the theory of separate souls and their self-emancipa- 
tion from conditioned, mutable concomitants of 
the Sfinkhya system, the critical, scientific attitude 
of Buddhism, and the tragic earnestness of the tw'o 
former and of Jainism— all these have caused a 
revolution in outlook that strikes a new note at 
the very first words : 

‘ Om t The Brahman teachers say : What is the primal cause, 
what Brahman? Whence are wer' {SveiMv^atara Upani^ady 
11 ). 

Through it all the wo^«-idea appears as the 
work of a creator : 

‘The Beva’ or Ifivara (‘tiord’), 'himself self-caused, is the 
condition (the cause) of the maintenance and the movement 
{stkitiy sarhsM)i the bondage and the liberation (bandha, 
imk?a) of ttie world ' (ib. vi. 16). To know him, to * see, making 
his own being a lamp, the being of the Lord/ is to have *au 
fetters fall away, all sufferings destroyed, and the ceasing of 
birth and death come to pass' (<6, i. 11, ii, 3^. ‘I, seeking for 
freedom, take in him my refuge, supreme Oauaeway to that. 
whicfii-Js-not-dead (amrtaeya parofh Fire thi^.t bunteth 

where no fuel is ' (tb. vl. 18 f.). 

‘As soon a man might wrap the atmosphere 
About himself like any cloak, as reach 
The end of suffering, not knowing God’ (tb, vL 20), 

Yet botli here and in the Maiirdyat^a Upanisad 
the Atmanistic monism is none the less maintained, 
and ail personal deities are recognized as names of 
the self (IV. V. f., VI. v. 8). 

Much, it is true, is made of a disparate ‘element-soul ' or self, 
bound by the fetters of the fruits of good and evil, crippled, 
and as one in prison, till ‘by knowledge, by ferpas (austerities), 
by meditation he is freed from those things by which he was 
filled and overcome, and obtains union with the Atman ’ (iv. 
H. 4). 

Yet this concept no longer satisfies : 

‘ Having seen his own self as the Self (or soul), be becomes 
selfless (nirdtmati ) ; and. in virtue of sefflessnebs he is to be 
conceived as immeasurable, unconditioned. This is the highest 
mystery, betokening emancipation , , . through selflessness he 
has no part in pleasure or pain, but attains absoluteness 
(AeottZatva)’ (vt. xx. t.)— 

a wondrous blend of Buddhist and Sankhya con- 
cept. 

Yet another new term reveals a fresh and not- 
able development of the wa^^a-consciousness, that 
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of * autonomous,’ or independent— (V. 
xxviii. 38) : 

* Independent, standing on his own greatness, he contem* 
plates the cycle of rebirth as it were a rolling chariot- wheel * (that 
has ceased to convey him). Of. the ‘ autonomy ' prescribed in 
and viW for Buddhism Xfikdya, ii. 100, and elsewhere). 

The psychology also of the process of self -libera- 
tion has attained an interesting development 
{Maitmijma XJpanisad, vi. xxxiv.). Manas (t.e. the 
mental mechanism of sense-cognition, a narrower 
concept than ‘mind’) is, like Isvara himself, 
called ‘ the cause of bondage and of liberty'. ’ And 
to bring it to its right anchorage, to bring it, in 
fact, * to an end in tjSe heart ’ (the seat of the soul) 
— ‘that is knowledge, that is molcsa . . . that 
man is wholly freed (^arimuchyate)* Nor does 
this austere discipline, nor does the evolving power 
of introspection dull the rapture associated m the 
earlier books with this setting free. With a poet’s 
licence, or through theistic influence, the poet 
pictures the Absolute soul (Brahman) as reciprocally 
‘ longing for a true (or real) man’ {ih. VI. xxx.). 

That the yet later Upani§ads could use molcsa 
as practically synonymous mth religion appears 
in the M%Mi Upamsadf which recommends him 
who seeks for molcsa to study the Mdri^nkya 
Upanisadi and, if that sufBce not, certain others, 
and so on till all are included. The one named 
consists in a concise eflfort to define the essence 
{sara) of the soul or Brahman. More pertinent is 
the definition of molc§a in another of the aforesaid 
XJpanisads, the Sarva-sdray as the destruction of 
the illusion that the material body, or any other 
factor of the phenomenal self, is the Atman 
(‘soul’), who is God. The illusion is the bond, 
ignorance its cause. (This illusion is the first ox 
the * Ten Betters ’ of Buddhism. ) 

Moh^a as the supreme aspiration runs through 
that best known portion of the MahdbMrata epic 
called the JBhayavad-GUd, The allusions occur 
almost entirely in the parts judged by R. Garbe to 
be older (see Bhagavad-GItS). We find molcsa 
applied to liberation from evil (iv, 16), from the 
body (v, 23), from lusts and anger (t. 26), from 
decay and death (vii. 29), from works (ix. 28), 
from the illusion of opposites (xv. 6). But, how- 
ever the bondage be conceived, release is effected, 
here also, by a spiritual union with Brahman, 
conceived as, or as behind, Isvara, lover of the 
human soul, who invites his utter self-surrender, 
and bestows on him, in virtue of that surrender, 
release from this or that form of limitation (cf. ix. 
261, xil, xiiL 91). Another section of the epic 
is called ‘the mo/c^a-doctrine’ ; yet it is in the 
Amelia section that the complete picture of the 
emancipated individual occurs [AJthySpa^ 19). In 
this we see him contemplating Atman, attaining 
Brahman, sunken in this one goal, oblivious as to 
the past, freed from results, heedless of ‘ this ’ or 
‘that.’ Yet he is a friend to all, sufihring all, 
master of sense and self, fearless, wrathless, meek, 

S ht, treating all creatures as if they were he, 
rent to opposites, lost to social and domestic 
ties, wanting naught, cleaving to naught, detached. 

‘ He is in every sense free.’ All classes, the trader 
and the labourer, too, may enter on this upward 
way, and even women, but much more the Br^man 
the K§atriya who study, joy in thedr duty, and 
hold the Brahma world as highest ; for the fruit of 
^hievement xa liberty, and the utter abatement of 
UL Beyond that lies no greater bliss. 

This notable climax is in complete harmony with 
Buddhist thought. It is more than probable that, 
before the epic attained its final form, the influence 
of Buddhist culture had made itself deeply felt, 
and that to it is largely due the breaking down of 
dasa and sex disability to attain the highest, the 
humaneness of the lonely saint, and the cmcial 
emphasis on the ending of suffering, Dulckka ( * ill *) 


is not, of course, absent from the earlier Vedantic 
literature, but it attains emphasis only in that 
which must have felt the impress of Buddhism, to 
say nothing of Jainist and Sankhyan influence. 
Now, in the doctrine of Arahantship, or the release 
from continued deaths and rebirths by the perfected 
character, vimutti is not only dominant to the same 
extent as is mnlcti [molcsa) in Vedanta, but the 
treatment of it is more consistent and therefore, 
perhaps, simpler. In it mmuttiy mmutta, ‘free- 
dom,’ ‘freed,’ express the actual and consciously 
realized achievements ; mmolc[lc)ha nearly always 
refers to certain prescribed courses of rapt men- 
tality, whereby such a state might be sooner 
acquired, or, if acquired independently, quickened 
— a sort of morning sacrament {Digha Isilcdya, ii. 
112 } Fuggala-Fannatti Com* [JFXlly 1914, p. 177]): 

‘ He who before he breaks his fast can touch 
Mental emancipation’s eigfht deg-rees, 

In grade aacending and so haoh again ’ 

(Psalms of the Brethren^ 1172X 

Hence the terms ‘freed by understanding,’ 
‘ freed-both-ways,’ meaning emancipated by the 
work of understanding only, or emancipated both 
thus and by the eight vimohhas or similar exercise 
in samddh%{Q>t. Majjhima Nikdya, i. 477). 

Moreover, vimutt% as expressing final achieve- 
ment, with the rapturous assurance of it, was at 
the heart of the Buddhist Bhamma from the first. 
In that which is recorded as his second sermon — 
the AnattadakkhaTia Sutta [Vinaya Texts y i. 101; 
cf. 107)— Gotama Buddha stated how emancipation 
grew out of the rejection of the cosmic soul as 
immanent in and identical with the sense of 
individual personality (‘ self ’ being only an abstract 
idea inseparable from bodily and mental factors). 
Perception of the absence of Atman-qualities 
(permanence, omniscience, bliss) in these denuded 
them of factitious attraction. Craving to renew 
them in future lives fell away. The freed individual 
knew that he was free, and thenceforth needed only 
to await the final hour in quieted but blissful well- 
being and righteous living. Again, in sending 
forth his first missionaries, the Buddha named as 
his and their supremely adequate qualification ; 

‘I am freed from all snares human and oivme ; ye are freed 
from all snares human and divine ... Go ye now ... for the 
welfare of the many . . (Finaya TeatSy i. 112 f.). 

The subjective awareness of the freed state, held 
to be also valid objectively, is further enhanced by 
the use of such terms as ‘realizing,* ‘touching,’ 
‘tasting’ (Digha Nikayay iii. 200; Majjhima 
Tlilcdyay i. 477 j Ahguticvra Nikdyay ii. 244, i. 36, 
iv. 203, etc.). 

‘Wherefore thus must ye study; “more and ever more 
striving our very best shall we realize supreme emancipation” ’ 
(Anmttara NiHyay iii. 218). 

‘ Having liberated his mind with respect to things that should 
be let go he touches perfect liberty' (to. ii. 196 ; cf. 244) 

‘The eight deliverances (virnoJohd) are to be realized by 
personal contact’ (Plgha Nimya, iii. 280). 

‘Few are they who obtain the taste of liberty' (Afi^guttara 
NiMva. i. 86). 

‘ As the ocean has hut one taste, that of salt, so has lydhbana 
but one taste, that of emancipation’ (t6. iv. 208 ; Vinaya TesstSy 
iii. 804). 

Awareness of full attainment was realized as a 
timeless moment of ecstatic consciousness (Kathd- 
vatthuy iii. 4), but the reverberations formed an 
abiding joy: 

‘ Gladness springs up within him, and rapture thereto ; the 
thoughts! of his enraptured consciousness become tranquillized ; 
thus tranquillized he knows bliss ; and in that bliss hia con- 
sciousness is stayed’ (Digha. NikUya, iiu 241, ‘ The five occasions 
of emancipation ’ ; cf. i. 73). 

Imagination plays about the term : 

‘Ho with fair flowers of Liberty enwreathed. 

Sane and immune, shall reach the perfect peace’ 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 100). 

‘Above the rolling chariot of this earthly life spreads the 
dlken canopy of emancipation ’ (Sarp>yutta Isikayay iv. 293). 

And XU the later Questions of King Milinda : 

‘As the ocean is all in blossom with the innumerable . . . 
ripple of its waves, so is ISibbana all in blossom, as It were, with 
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the innumerable, diverae, delicate flowers of punty, knowledge, 
emancipation* (iv. viii. 69) 

Araiiaiitsliip, again [ih. v. 17), is called 
‘the Exalted One’s jewel of emancipation (uimuffi-rafaTUZ), 
chief diadem of all ’ 

The three terms here brought together — Nibbana, 
Arahantship, emancipation — are largely, though 
not wholly, coincident in range, presenting diiFer- 
ent aspects of the ideal, Nibbana: the having 
eliminated ‘the fires' of evil and of craving for 
continued life human or divine j the contempla- 
tion of an 5.tman-less Absolute ; Arahantship : 
supreme positive attainment in life on earth j 
Vimutti : the subjective aspect of both, the nega- 
tive force in it never far oft : 

‘Let go {muficTia) that which has been, let go what will be, 

Let go what thou art midst of, thou that dost 
Transcend Becoming I On every side freed-minded 
Thou’lt not again come toward birth and dying ’ 

(Dkammapada, 848). 

But the self-knowledge that he is free is a clause 
in the formula confessing Arah^-ntship : 

‘Emancipated by right (or perfect) gnosis (setmmadaMd^ 
vimuttaVi ‘in him thus set free there arises the knowledge 
“ freed ’M‘ . . . (Nikayas, pasaim ; Diaiopwes, i. 93). 

And the unity connecting the negative and 
positive aspects may be discerned in the Sutta 
Nipdtco verses : 

* In whom no sense-desires do dwell. 

For whom no craving doth exist, 

Who hath crossed o’er [the sea of] doubt 
What sort of freedom [waits] for him ? 

No other freedom [waits] for him* (1089 f.). 

In the Nikayas vimutti and Nibbana are de- 
clared to be ‘comparable’ one with another (in 
the same thought-category, Majjhimay i. 304). 
But in the Dhamma-sangap^i vimutti is distin- 
guished into higher mental freedom and Nibbana 
(p. 234 ; of. Dlgha Bihdga, i 174). 

As the subject of a distinct ^oup {hhandha) of 
religious experience, vimutti is ranked in the 
Suttas fourth with the groups * ethics ’ {sUa)^ con- 
centrative studies {samddhi)y and insight {pahfld, 
Majjhima^ i. 214 j Ahguttara NihWya^ i. 125, pas- 
sim)t while for the Arahant a fifth was reckoned : 
knowledge and intuition of vimutti {vimutti-Udna- 
darsana, i. 162, etc.). Closely associated with 
the fourfold path to Arahantship, and called, later, 
modes of progress, avenues, or channels to vimutti, 
are the studies in ‘ En^tiness,^ ‘the Signless,’ ‘the 
Not-hankered-after ’ 0%gha Nikdya, iii. 219 j Sarh^ 
yutta, iv. 295-297 ; Bhamma-sahgaxii, 344 f., and 
Compendium of Philosophy , London, 1910» P> ^16). 

A very frequent allusion to emancipation in the 
Nikayas is that of chetovimuUi pahridvimutti, 
corresponding fairly well to emancipation of heart 
and head. The systematic expansion of ethical 
emotion was not peculiar to Buddhism (see Loye 
[BudcUiist]). But the founder of Buddhism is re- 
presented (Sa^yuUa, V, 118) as claiming that he 
alone inculcated in such exercises emancipation of 
the heart. 

In this way, in sufEudag the idea of more ftufl more beings 
with (1) love— ‘let all beings be void of enmity and malevolence,' 
(2) pity— ‘let all be set free from suffering,’ (8) sympathy— ‘let 
all be happy and fortunate,’ (4) equanimity—* ail are the owners, 
the heirs of their deeds,* these mental exetrctees. If fully practised, 
result in a thorough self-mastery through complete eraantflpa- 
tion from the respectively opposed moods of (1) enmity, 
(2) harmfulness, (8) antipathy, (4) passion (Ledi Sadaw, Mah&- 
thera, in a letter to the writer), 

Taken alone, apart from that supreme enfranch* 
isement from all the conditions for rebirth, they 
constituted the best way to Brahma-heavens, 
^SaripvMai This, I told Bhanafijani, is the way to share 
existence with the Brahma gods. , ^ ^ ^ 

The- JBuddhc^t Why did you establish Dhtnahjani in that 
infe^r Brahma-world, when there was more to be dmie t 
NdHpuUa t I judged, lord, that these BrShmans preferred 
that heaven ’ U. 195). 

* AE other bases of meritorious acta which are stuff for rebirth 
are not to he compared to the emancipation of the 
heart by love. Thst takes all those up into itself, as the moon 
outlines the stars, the sun the mirk, the morning star the 
night, shird^ In fadianoe and in splendour’ 19-21). 


But to be emancipated by intuition or insight is 
to have broken all the ten ‘fetters’ by the four 
successive stages of the Ariyan Path— Stream- 
winning, Once-Eetuming, Never-Eeturning, Ara- 
hantship — and to have reached the going-out of all 
fevered desires as to lives on earth or in the 
heavens {Dlgha Nilmya, iii. 108). 

‘For not by the slothful nor the fool, the undiscerning, is 
that Nibbana to be reached which is the untying of all knots* 
{Iti-vuitaka, 102). 

The mountain ranges of vimutti were the haunts 
of those who, ‘with the world well lost,’ had 
developed the symptoms of life’s culminating in its 
final end. Hence it is in the two works containing 
the legacies of such matured creatures— the Sutta- 
Nipdta and the anthologies of Theras and I’Asm— 
that the theme of emancipation is maintained most 
steadily : 

‘ Oome now, let us see Gotama, who lion-like 
Doth roam alone . . , 

. . . and let us ask of him 
How can we he set free from snare of death? 

Declare to us who ask as to the way 
How may a man from sorrow be set free ’ 

(SuUa-mpdta, mt), 

‘ Passed he away fraught with the seed of rebirth, 

Or as one wholly free ? That would we know ’ 

{Psalm of the Brethren, 1274). 

‘And as the sun rose up out of the dawn 
Lo I then my heart was set at liberty ' (i A 477). 

* Whose range is in the Void and the Unmarked 
And Liberty as flight of birds in air 

So hard is it to track the trail of him ’ (t A 92). 

‘ And see, 0 Master t Sundari who comes 
To tell thee of Emancipation won 
And of the night no more to bo reborn ; 

Who hath herself from passion freed {oUardqd), 

Unyoked from bondage^ (PscUms of the Sisters, 884). 

‘Tho* I be suffering and weak and all 
My youthful spring be gone, yet have 1 oome. 

Lining upon my steff, and cjomb aloft 
The mountain peak. My doak thrown off, 

My htUe bowl o’ertumed : so sit I here 
Upon the rook. And o'er my spirit sweeps 
The breath of liberty ! ' (t&. 29, 30) 

‘Passion abandoned, hatred and iflusion. 

Shattered the bonds, nor is there any trembling 
In that the springs of life are wholly withered 
Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely ' 

(Sutta-NipMa, 74). 

* E’en as a fish that breaks its net in ocean. 

E’en as a fire that turns not back to burnt stuff 
Like the rhinoceros let Mm wander lonely’ {ih, 62). 

* Dwelling in love, in pity, and in freedom, 

In friendly joy, in balance, each in season, 

Nought in the world disturbing his composure i— 

! like tide rhinoceros let him wander lonely ’ (i6, 78). 

The evolution of muhti, or mok^a, in Jainism 
cannot be adequately dealt with till its eaJrly 
literature is more fully accessible. As evolved, 
the idea is clearly presented above (art. JAINISM, 
voL vii. pp. 468, 470). 

Similarly tbo (vi)mOifc^a, or apavarga^ concept of 
Sankbyan thought, which survives in mediieval 
commentaries, and which, even in the aphorisms 
on which ^ese are based, shows a later and a more 
habile metaphysic than such m the fore^ing dis- 
cussions reveal, will be dealt with in art. SaNkhya, 
In those aphorisms (Sutras) the individual soul, 
called puru^a, is conceived as * neither bound, nor 
liberated, nor migrating’ (ixil), as is the rest of 
man’s nature, physical and mental. Emancipation 
consists in having discerned the ‘ subtle difterence 
between this [dual] nature (vrodhana) and the 
soul’ (xxxvii). *By knowledge is liberation 
{jMnena chd^avargo), by the oppotite is bondage’ 
(xliv. ). Witf tiiis knowledge the work of good and 
evft is done t nnion of soul and organism may 
‘ go on like the potter’s wheel revolving from the 
effect [of his impact] ’ (IxviL) after the finished pot 
is removed, but, when nature thereupon ceases to 
act, the soul obtains absoluteness (huimlfam 
dpnoti) (Ixviii.). 
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LiTERATmiB! — ^Worlca quoted from : The UpanishaAs, tr. Max 
Muller, SBE i. [18'79J, xv* [1884] ; P. Deussen, Sechzig (Ipani- 
shades des Veday Leipzig, 1897 ; P. Regnaud, MaUnaux pour 
servir d Vhistoire da la philosopjite as VInde, Pans, 1876“79 
(translates many selections, giving the original as well); P. 
Deussen, Vier philosophisohe Texte des Mahdhhdratamy 
Leipzig, 1000, AUgemenfie GescHckta der PhilosophUy i. pt. 3, iv. 
6, do. 1908 ; Vmaya, Texts, tr. T. W. Bhys Davids and H. 
Oldenherg, 3 vols , SBE xiu,, xvil, xx. [1881-86] ; Questions of 
King Milinda. tr. T. W. Bhys Davids, SBJS xxxv.-xxxvi. [1890- 
94] ; the four Mkdpas, Phamrmpada, Sutta-Mpdta, and other 
pall works: publications of the PTS, London, 1882 f, (the 
two last tr. Max Muller and V. Pausboll, SBJB x.s [1898]); 
Psalms of the Parly Buddhists, 2 vols , and Points of Contro- 
versy (Rathdvatthu), PTS; dialogues of the Buddha, tr. of 
Plgha Mldya, i. (in SBB, ii., lii.). The blend of theism and 
* atmamsm * handed down from the stage of Vedantist thought 
indicated m the Maitrdyap,a and Svetdhatara Upani^ads, and 
developed in the Bhagavad-GUd, may be studied in P, Nara- 
simha s description of mukti in ‘The Vedantic Good,' Mind, 
Jan. 1916. Another interesting account of mohsa, with a criti- 
cism on P. Deussen's treatment of the place of moral considera- 
tions in the doctrine, la by Dvijadas Datta, ‘Molmha, ortho 
Vedantic Belease,' JJRAS xx, pt. 4 [1887-88], p. 613. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

MOLINISM. — ^Thereisno problem in theolo^ 
more difficult than that which lias reference to the 
knowledge and causality of God, on the one hand, 
and the liberty and eternal destiny of human 
beings, on the other. The problem includes three 
difficulties: (1) How is it possible to reconcile 
God^s foreknowledge with the freedom of the 
human will ’ (2) If the entire physical reality of 
our free acts proceeds from God as the First Cause, 
how is it possible for our will to he a free cause, 
ox for evil actions to be imputed to us ? (3) Given 
the sincere will of God to save all men, how ac- 
count for the terrible fact that many die without 
the light of faith and never attain to eternal 
salvation ? 

The endeavours of theologians to throw light on 
these difficulties have brought forth two systems : 
Thomism and Molinism. The doctrine of the 
Thomists, which is the old traditional doctrine of 
St, Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas {qq.v,)y 
was attacked by Molina at the close of the 16th 
cent, ; since then an unending controversy has 
raged in Roman Catholic schools of theology. 

1. JSiSTOMT OF TEE CONTBOYE&Sr,--IjL the 
13th cent. St. Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican, 
synthesized the sum of iimnan knowledge with 
regard to God as the First Cause and Final End of 
aU things in a work called the Stmma Theologiea, 
Herein is contained aU that the human mind, 
aided by revelation, can know concerning God^s 
providence, universal causality, grace, etc. So 
great became the renown of St. Thomas for the 
solidity and sublimity of Ms doctrine that at the 
Council of Trent the SumTm Theologica, alone of 
all theological treatises, was thought fit to he 
used in consultation with the sacred Scriptures. 
The Order of St. Dommio is sworn to love and 
defend the doctrines of St, Thomas as by heredi- 
taiy light ; and it is their loyalty to these doctrines 
that has earned them the well-merited name of 
Thomists. 

At the close of the 16th cent, the Jesuit Ltds de 
Mo^a (1536-1600) published a new doctrine on 
predestination, grace, free will, etc. The basis of 
whole system is the so-called sei&ntia a 

gieory bomwed by Molina from his master, 
Fedro da Fonseca, 'vmo, knowing it to be entirely 
idew^d against the traditional doctrine, had not 
to publish it. Molina^s book was published 
Lisbon in 1688 and is entitled ; CQnjc>ordialih&n 
ctrmni cum gratice doms, divina prcsscierUia, 
prcBd&stinatione et reprobatzone. Had 
this meory been known, says Molina, Pelamanism 
woMd^ver^ve existed, Luther would not have 
denied free ^D, and Semi-Pelagianism would easily 
have been Ramped out. Molina further adds that 
ot. Augustoe and the other Fathers would have 
unanimously approved of this theory of predestina- 


tion and this manner of conciliating free will with 
the foreknowledge and providence of God, if it had 
been propounded to them {Concordia^ ed. Paris, 
1876, p. 548). This new doctrine, however, did 
not arrest the teachings of Michael Bains, nor did 
it prevent the rise of Jansenism (g. «?.), but was itself 
the cause of an unending and bitter controversy 
which has lasted for centuries between Thomists 
and Molinists. The above assertions of Molina 
aroused the indignation of the followers of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas. Dominic Bafies 
vigorously attacked the new theory, and so great 
was the dissension caused by the ensuing contro- 
versy that in 1694 the matter came before Pope 
Clement Vlil., who, in 1598, instituted a special 
hoard of inquiry, known as the * Congregatio de 
Auxiliis.’ There were, in all, 181 asseniblies of 
this congregation, which debated the doctrines 
under discussion. Three condemnations in suc- 
cession were drawn up by the consultors against 
Molina. On 13th March 1598 they declared that 
the Concordia, and the doctrine of Molina must be 
unreservedly condemned. On 19th Dec. 1601 they 
condemned 20 propositions taken from the Con- 
cordia, At the assembly of the Cardinals (8th 
March 1606) it was decided to give orders to the 
consultors to draw up a hull for the condemnation 
of 42 propositions taken from the Concordia, The 
hull was actually prepared for publication, but on 
28th Aug- 1607 Paul V. held a congregation of 
cardinals in which it was decided to postpone the 
condemnation. The result of the ‘Congregatio 
de Auxiliis ’ was, then, a moral defeat for Molinism. 
So forcibly was this Tirought home to Acquaviva 
(the General of the Jesuits) and his counsellors 
that the Congruism^ of F. Suarez was substituted 
for Molinism and imposed upon the Society by 
Acquaviva by his decree of 14th Dec. 1613. For 
more than 200 years Congruism (see below, p. 776’^) 
was taught by the Jesuits in obedience to the 
decree of Acquaviva, hut pure Molinism has now 
been revived by some Jesuit theologians. 

In this matter an important point to be noted is 
the declaration of Paul v. that both Molinism and 
Thommm agree in substance with Catholic truth, 
but differ only as regards the mode of explaining 
the efficacy of grace, both of which opinions may he 
held. Innocent xn. , in reply to the University of 
Louvain {7th Feb. 1694), and Benedict Xiii., m a 
brief {JDemissas preces, 6th Nov. 1724), vindicated 
the Thomistic doctrine of the efficacy of grace ah 
intrinseco and the gratuity of predestination. 
Lest, however, the words uttered by Benedict xili. 
should be understood to minimize the doctrines of 
Molinism, Clement xii. said (2nd Oct. 1733) : 

‘ We do not vdsh the eulogies (which we iterate, approve, 
and confixm) of our predeoesESors (Olemeut xi. and Benedict xiii.) 
in praise of the Thomistic school to detract in any way from 
the authority of other Catholic schools ’ (Bullarium Ord, Prced, 
viii. 291). 

Since the encyclical JEterni Patris of Leo xm, 
(4th Aug. 1879), Roman Catholic schools of theology 
have done their utmost to claim as their own not 
only the doctrine, but the very name of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In spite of the remonstrances of Thonusts, 
Molinists have endeavoured to drag St. Thomas to 
their side, and even to impose on St. Thomas the 
theory of scientia media^ wMch, before Molina, 
was nob even dreamed of (‘ne per somnium 
quidem’), as C. Tiphanus, himself a Jesuit, de- 
mares.^ The first crossing of swords took place 
between R. P. Beaudoin and C. Mazzella. Not 
long after, G. Schneemann published a work in 
1881, in refutation of wMoh A. M. Dummermuth 
published a work at Paris in 1886, which contains 
a complete demonstration of the mmd of St. Thomas. 
In 1893 V. Frins essayed a reply, and in refutation 
of this Dummermuth published another work in 

1 De ordine deque priori et posteriori, 24 . 
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1895. Since then there have been many minor 
publications, chiefly in theological and philosophi- 
cal Reviews. 

II. Essence of Momnism.--i, Natural order. 
-—(1) God^s foreknowledge and free ‘mil. — The 
knowledge oJt God, consitiered in itself, is one and 
indivisible ; considered with reference^ to objects 
which are the term of His knowledge, it is divided 
according to the diversity of objects into specula- 
tive and practical, into necessary and free, etc. 
The division which concerns us now is that into 
the knowledge of vision {seientia visionu) and the 
knowledge of simple understanding {seieniia sim- 
pUcis intelliffentice). The former has reference to 
things which have existed, exist, or will exist; 
the latter has reference to the purely possible, i.e, 
to objects which have not existed, do not, and 
will not exist (of. Stimma Theol. i. qu. 14, art. 9). 
Now, if this division is adequate, God must know 
a future free act by the ‘knowledge of vision.’ 
But, according to St. Thomas (i. qu. 14, art. 8, 
and art. 9 ad tertium), this knowledge necessarily 
implies an act of God’s will or a divine decree. 
Hence a future free act is known by God by virtue 
of, in fact iriy His decree, and therefore no future 
free act can exist unless God decrees its existence. 
This is the doctrine of the Thomists. 

For Molina this is subversive of the freedom of 
the human will. Hence, he says, a means must 
be found whereby God knows a future free act 
before, and independently of, the divine decree. 
Now there is a third kmd of object, continues 
Molina, which neither is purely possible nor yet 
belongs to the catego:^ of those objects which, in 
some difierence of time, have actual existence. 
There is the future event which would exist if 
certain conditions were realized, which, however, 
will not be realized. Under this head are to be 
classed all those free acts which, though never 
destined actually to exist, would exist if certain 
conditions were fulfilled. These are called con- 
ditioned future events {futura conditionata, or 
futurabilia) ; and God knows these by the scientia 
medittf a knowledge which is midway, as it were, 
between that of vision and that of simple under- 
standing. Although a future conditioned event is 
that wmch will never come to existence, because 
the condition on which it depends will never he 
fulfilled, the scientia media, as such, abstracts 
from the realization or non-realization of such a 
condition ; hence, by the scientia media, God ex- 
plores and knows, with infallible certainty, what 
the human free will will infallibly do by its own 
innate liberty (consent or dissent, do this act or 
that, etc.) if it be placed in such or such circum- 
stances. God, if He wishes, e.g., Peter to consent, 
to do this act, etc.» decrees to put Peter in these 
or those circumstances, and decrees conditionally 
to grant His help or concurrence for the particular 
action determined upon by Peter’s free will (see 
below, ‘(Simultaneous concourse’). In this decree, 
which follows the foreknowledge of the future 
fiee act, Molinists say God knows the absolute 
future consent without prejudice to the free will ; 
hut the certitude of His knowledge is due, not to 
the mtrinsio efficacy of the decree, but to the 
scientia media, which sees the consent before the 
decree. 

The unanimity among Molinists is mainly na- 
tive, namely, that God does not know future ihee 
acts in any absolute, atyual decree of His will; 
but, as regards the medium in which God sees a 
future free act, gwt fwmines, tot sentmtiw. 

{a) Molina and, after him, K. Bellarmine, M* 
Becanus, etc., teach that God knows the future 
free act in the super-comprehension of the free 
will; ie., God’s knowledge penetrates into the 
innermost recesses of the will and sees there what 


it will infallibly do in such and such circumstances. 
This is the direct denial of free will, for the 
certain knowledge of an effect in its cause is the 
knowledge of a necessary effect, (6) Therefore 
Suarez taught that God knows the future free act 
in His decree foreseen as future. But it is im- 
possible even to conceive of a future decree in 
God : the divine decrees ate eternal, and are there- 
fore neither past nor future. Unable to^ answer 
tliis, Suarez had recourse to another medium : (c) 
God knows future acts in their truth, which is 
either formal or objective. ^ The reality of the 
future free act is the objective truth ; the pro- 
position expressing that reality is the formal 
truth. Some Molinists (G. Vasquez, M. Liberatori, 

H. Kilber, U. Palmieri, etc.) hold to the formal 
truth, asserting that of two contradictory pro- 
positions expressing a future contingent event one 
IS determinately true, the otyer determinately 
false from all eternity, and this independently of 
God’s will ; but God knows all truth ; therefore 

I . , . This medium is rejected, not only by all 
Thomists, but by many Molinists, by Billot, G. 
Lahousse, etc. Others (P. Suarez, J. B. Pranzelin, 
Mazzella, etc.) hold to the objective truth, since 
the truth of a proposition expressing the future 
depends on the objective truth of a future event. 
This medium is rejected by other Molinists— by 
Lahousse, who says that God sees future free 
acts, not in their tnxth, as such, but in their 
reality {in ipsismet). Billot, among others, refutes 
this. Others— J, Kleutgon, P. Carnoldi, T. de 
B6gnon— -failing to find a medium which does not 
involve absurdities, admit the scientia media, but 
acknowledge their ignorance as to its^ process of 
operation. Hence, the scientia media, invented to 
explain a difficulty, is the ^eatest difficulty of all. 

(2) Goods causality ana free God is the 
First Cause ; therefore no being or mode of being 
can escape His causality. Thomists teach that in 
virtue of the divine aeeree the hunaan will is 
physically, i.e. efficien^, predetermined by God 
to produce a free act. This divine influx precedes 
the action of the will by a priority of nature and 
causality, and applies the ’^1 to act (is., makes 
the will pass from the state of not acting to the 
state of acting), thus rendering the will in actu 
primo capable of freely determining itself in actu 
secundo. The free win infallibly consents to that 
to which it is premoved; i.e., the premotion is 
efficacious ; yet toe power to dissent remains with 
the will, for the promotion, divinely efficacious, 
effects that, although the will has the power to 
dissent, it infallibly consents and does not dissent. 
According to pure Molinism, the divine influx does 
not precede the action of the free will, but simul- 
taneously co-operates with it, helping, as a partial 
cause, to produce the same action and the same 
effect. This divine action, called * simultaneous 
concourse,’ is, therefore, not received into the will, 
hut is ratlier alongside of it, and is received 
immediately into the action and effect of the will. 
In order to safeguard the universal causality of 
God, it is said that, although God and the free 
will are partial causes of the free act, nevertheless 
the effect is wholly produced by God as the First 
Cause, and wholly by the will as the secondary 
cause. The simultaneous concourse is not effica- 
cious, hut is, of its very nature, indifferent, and is 
modified or determined by the free will, and hence 
can he used for volition or noUtion, for this act or 
that acl^ indbcrimmately, according to the deter- 
mination ot the free will. Other Molinists reject 
this simultaneous concourse, and admit a kind of 
promotion, i.e. a physical influx received into toe 
faculty of the will previous to the determinaton 
(action) of the will. By this influx the witt is 
I moved and determined to general or universal good, 
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but of itself tbe influx is indifferent and ineffica- 
cious for this or that particular good ; without any 
further influx from God, the will determines itself 
to act, not to act, to do this, or to do that. 

Thomists are accused of mahiug God the cause 
of sin by the physical premotion which is effica- 
cious, hut the difficulty of sin has to be solved by 
Molinists also. Physical premotion effects, it is 
true, that the will cannot but infallibly do that to 
which it is premoved, but no Thomist allows that 
God predetermines to sin sin (see Thomism) : 
the SmultaneouB concourse of the Molinists is a 
co-operation of God with the will, not indeed to 
produce the sinful action as sinful, but to produce 
the physical reality of the action. It is a lesser 
evil to co-operate than to make another commit a 
sin ,* Molinists have chosen a lesser evil, but have 
not solved the difficulty. 

Against the two theories of Molinism with 
repaid to the divine influx Thomists object that 
neither safeguards the universal causality of God. 
The self-determination of the will is not nothing ; 
it is a reality, which, therefore, cannot escape 
God^s causality. To argue, as does a recent 
Moliniat (Lahousse, Th&ol, NaL, Louvain, 1888, 
cap. 9, art. 3, no* 602), that there seems no reason 
why this quality (i.e. the determination of the 
will whereby it makes itself pass from the state of 
not willing to the state of willing) cannot be 
efficiently produced by a created being is not only 
to beg the question, but manifestly to deny, in 
very words, God's universal causality. 

2. Supernatural order, — (1) Graces and free will. 
—Against Pelagians both Thomists and Molinists 
defend the necessity of grace for the production of 
a salutary act. Against Semi-Pelamanism both 
defend the necessity for the very beginnings of 
faith, and for the desire to do a salutary work. 
Both teach the absolute gratuity of actual grace, 
even for the very beginnings {prtma gratia vocans) 
of justification. Against Calvin, Luther, and 
Jansen both teach that sufficient grace is given to 
all without exception, and that, under the influ- 
ence of efficacious grace, the freedom of the will 
remains intact. The first point of difference 
between Thomism and Molinism concerns the 
nature of sufficient and efficacious grace, which 
both agree to he a division of actual grace. For 
the Thomist efficacious grace is entitatively, i.e, 
intiiasicaUy {a& intnnseco)^ different from sufficient 
grace. Sumcient grace gives the proximate power 
of producing a salutaiy act ; it raises the will to a 
supernatural level, and constitutes it in aetuprimo 
capable of performing a salutary act ; but in order 
to produce that act de facto an efficacious grace 
(which is a physical premotion in the supernatural 
order)^ is necessary. Hence sufficient grace in 
Thomism gives the posse, efficacious grace the 
agere (see Thomism). For the Molinist the same 
grace can be sufficient or efficacious ; it remains 
sufficient if the will resists ; it becomes efficacious 
if tibte will consents. Grace, therefore, is effica- 
cious, not intrinsically or of its very nature, hut 
extrinsically, by the consent of the will {gratia 
ejioaa ah extnnseco). In the natural order, as 
said above, the divine indifferent concourse is not 
recmved into the will, nor does it precede the 
action of the will, bub m the supernatural order it 
precede (owing to which it is called gratia pros- 
the action of the will, and is received 
mto it, thus elevating and maJdng the will the 
principle in actu pnmo of the salutary act (this 
saves Mobnism from Semi-Pelagianism). Pre- 
veni^t ^ace is a physical reality produced by 
God m the soul moving it (owing to which it is 
c^ed gratia esooiicms) morally (not physically, i.e, 
<50usent ; it co-operates (owing to 
WQXcu it is called gratia eo-^t^eroms) with the will 


to elicit a salutary act ; hut the consent does not 
follow infallibly, Decause this grace is not of its 
very nature, or mtrinsically, efficacious (cf. Molina, 
Concordia, qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 41). According to 
this doctrine, one and the same grace can be 
merely sufficient for one individual and efficacious 
for another j further, a lesser grace can be effica- 
cious for one person, while a greater grace can 
remain merely sufficient for another. Neverthe- 
less, an efficacious grace is a greater boon than 
a grace merely sufficient. Thus, God from all 
eternity foresaw (by the scienha media) that, if 
He gave grace A to Peter, he would consent, but, 
if He gave ^ace B, Peter would not consent. 
When, therefore, God gives to Peter grace A, 
which He foresees will be efficacious, that grace is 
a greater which He foresees 

would be merely sufficient (Molina, L, Lessius, 
Mazzella, H. Hurter, Palmieri, P. Tepe, etc.). 

Bellarmine, Suarez, Vasquez, etc,, modified this 
doctrine, and held what is called Congruism. In 
this form of Molinism sufficient grace is not 
indeed intrinsically different from efficacious grace, 
hut differs only as regards the manner in which it 
affects the will. Efficacious grace (called gratia 
congrua) is that which is so accommodated to man’s 
temperament and to the circumstances of time 
and place that the will infallibly, but freely, con- 
sents ; sufficient grace [gratia incongrua) is that 
which is not so perfectly adapted to a man’s 
character and to the circumstances of time and 
place, etc., and hence the wiU. de facto resists. If, 
therefore, God wishes Peter to consent to grace, 
He decrees to give him congruous grace — i.e. a 
grace perfectly adapted to Peter’s character — to 
put him in the most fitting circumstances, etc. 

(2) Predestination. — According to the two 
theories of grace in the Molinist system, there are 
two theories of predestination i predestination due 
to foreseen merits {post prmmsa merita) and gratui- 
tous predestination {ante proenisa merita). 

{a) Predestination due to foreseen merits . — God 
truly and sincerely wishes all to be saved (the 
salvific will of God) ; to all he gives sufficient 
grace. Foreseeing, by the scientia media^ who 
will consent to grace and persevere in it, God pre- 
destines them to glory. In this opinion predesti- 
nation to glory presupposes the good use of grace 
and is therefore nob gratuitous (Lessius, Vasquez, 
Becanus, Franzelin, H. Toumdy, ebo.). As is 
evident, this theory entails all the insoluble diffi- 
culties of the scientia media. Moreover, all that 
man has he receives from God, according to St. 
Paul (Bo * Who hath first given to him, and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again ? For of 
him, and through him, and unto him, are all 
things ’ ; cf. 1 uo 4^ * What hast thou that thou 
didst nob receive? hut if thou didst receive it, 
why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received 
it ?^). Now Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, and Molin- 
ists deny the gratuity of predestination, for no 
other reason than because they presuppose some- 
thing on man’s part which is tne reason why God 
predestines some to glory and not others. The 
Pelagians presuppose gooa works, the Semi-Pela- 
gians the beginning of good works, and Mohnists 
the good use of grace. But, if aU these things are 
i foom God, He cannot look for or await them in 
order to predestine some and not others ; on the 
contrary. He gives even the good use of grace to 
some because he pre- elected them to glory. In 
accordance, then, with the teaching of St. Paul, 
Avith the doctrine of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
Thomists, and some Molinists of high repute, 
teach tlie absolute gratuity of predestination, i.e. 
irrespective of foreseen merits. 

(h) Gratuitous predestination. — God wishes all 
to be saved ; to all He gives sufficient grace. By a 
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special act of love and mercy He elects some to 
glory in preference to others, without any other 
reason than that of His own divine will. To the 
chosen He gives otuccs by which they will infallibly 
reach heaven {Suarez, Bellarmine, J. de Lugo, 
Billot, etc., and all Thomists, after St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas). On this point there is practi- 
cally no difference between Thomists and this 
group of Molinists; the difference between them 
has reference to another question treated above, 
namely, the origin of the efficacy of grace. Some 
Congruists teach that God gratuitously elects 
certain ones, not to glory, but to congruous grace, 
to which they will infallibly consent, and in which 
they will persevere. Foreseeing this consent by 
the scientia mediae God predestines them to glory. 
Against the latter opinion Thomists object, m 
particular, that God is made to act in a manner 
that implies the denial of an axiom received as 
true not only by all schools of philosophy but by 
common sense. In the order of actual realization the 
means must necessarily precede the end but in the 
order of intention the end must precede the means, 
for it is impossible to choose and adapt means to 
an end without a preconception of the end. Now, 
since God must act as an intellectual being, He 
must (according to this axiom) first of all conceive 
the end, then dioose the means for obtaining that 
end. But grace, good use of grace, merit, are the 
means, and glory is the end. Therefore He must 
first predestine to glory before He predestines to 
congruous grace. In the Congruist theory He does 
exactly the opposite. To this simple and irrefrag- 
able argument no Congruist has ever essayed a 
reply that is not suicidal. Molina also teaches 
the gratuity of predestination {Concordiai qu. 22, 
art. 4, 6, disp. 1, memhr. xi), but his explanation 
is very different from that of the majority of those 
who follow him. In eternity God knows all pos- 
sible universes, infinite in number ; in each universe 
or order there is a series of free acts, ail of which 
God knows by the scientia media independently of 
any act of His will. In each of these possible 
orders certain people are predestined, not, indeed, 
through the efficacy of a divine decree (which as 
yet has not intervened), but through grace made 
efficacious by the consent of the human will, in 
which the will perseveres unto the end. The omni- 
scient God knows all this by the scientia media. 
By His own free will, without any regard what- 
soever to foreseen merits, He gratuitously decrees 
to bring one of these orders to existence. The 
difference between Molina and Suarez on this point 
comes to this, that the former teaches predestina- 
tion to glory before a prevision of absolute future 
merits, but after the prevision of conditioned 
future merits, whereas the latter teaches pre- 
destination to glory before prevision of future 
merits, whether absolute or conditioned. Molina 
explains his own theory in a manner more subtle 
and more profound than any of his followers. ^ But, 
apart from the insuperable difficulty oiihQsdmtia 
mediat there are difficulties in this e3^1anation 
which absolutely destroy free will. We deny 
absolutely that a free act can be connected with 
any one order j it is the denial in very words of 
the freedom of the act. It is absolutely false that 
a free act is connected with any circumstances 
whatever, in the sense that, given the oircum- 
stanoes, a particular free act must follow. All 
those possiole universes are oontradictions, and 
have therefore no reality or conceivability ; Gk)d, 
therefore, could not conceive thmn. 

(3) is a defined doctrine of 

Catholic faith that no one is destined by God to 
eternal damnation except after a prevision of 
demerits ; this is called ‘ positive repro^^om’ In 
the theory of gratuitous predestination, by the 


very fact that God gratuitously elects some and 
not others, those not chosen will infallibly not be 
saved; hence a reprobation of some sort is con- 
comitant with the predestination of some to glory ; 
this is called * negative reprobation.' The difficulty 
is to conciliate negative reprobation with the 
universal salvific will of God. Suarez and his 
followers say it is a ‘ positive act of nolition to 
elect ’ ; some Thomists (as J. B. Gonet, V. Con- 
tenson, etc.) that it is a ‘direct exclusion from 
glory'; others (as A. Goudin, C. E. Billuart, etc.) 
that it is the ‘ omission of an effectual election ’ to 
heaven. It is, however, very difficult to safe- 
guard the salvific will of God if negative reproba- 
tion be a positive act on God's part. Why not 
say, therefore, that it is the entire absence of any 
act of the divine will, whether of volition or 
nolition? It is the mere absence of the act of 
assumption. 

JjiTERATURB. — I. fl'/STOiSF.— Theodorus Eleutherms (Livinus 
de Meyer), Bistoria Controversiarum de Mirince gratice auxiliU 
sub Summis Pontificibm Clemente Yiii. et Paulo V., Antwerp, 
1705 ; A. Leblanc (Hyacmthe Serry), Bistoria QongregationU 
de auxiliis graticesub Summis^ etc., Louvain, 1700, PmleetioneSf 

11., *Opusc. Schola Thomistica Yindicata,’ Venice, 1742; J. 
Platel, Auctoritas contra prcedeterminationem physicam pro 
scientia media kistonee propugnata, Lyons, 1006 ; C. H. Amat 
de Graveson, JEpisiolce Theologico-mstorioO'Polemicce, Baa- 
sano, 1786. lib. ii. cap. 1 ; C. R. Billuart, Le Thomismc triom’ 
phantj Liejfe, 1781, Apologie du Thomisine triomphant, do. 
1781 J G. Schneeraann, uontroversiarum de divince gratiee 
lihenque arbitrii concordia mitia et progressusj Freiburg, 
1881 ; A. M. Dummernmth, S. Thomas et doctnna prcsmo- 
Horns physiom. Pans, 1886, Defemio doctrince S, Thomm Aq. de 
prcemotione physical Louvain, 1896; V. Frins, S, Thomm Aq. 
doctrina de cooperations Dei, i’'ari 0 , 1898: T, de R%«on, 
Bafles et Molina, do. 1888 ; H. Gayraud, ThtmUme et MotU 
nimci Toulouse, 1889-92 ; P. Mandonnet, * Notea d'bistoire 
thomiste,' Petnie Thomiste, 1914, pp. 607-676, 

n. TffJS DOOWNJS.—L. de Momia, Concordia liheri arbitrii 
Gum graiiat donis, etc., Paris, 1870, gu. 14; M. Becanus, 
Summa Theologim Scholaxiicoe, Lyons, 1621, ‘ De Deo/ cap. 18 ; 
L. Lessius, De Perfeotionibus morthusme MvinU, Paris, 
1876, lib. iv., De gratia epoad et deoretis dtvinis, do, 1878 ; D, 
Ruiz de Montoyo, De Sdentia Dei, do. 1629, disp. 20 *, C. 
Tiphanus, De ordine deque priori et mtieriori, Rheims, 1640 ; 
F. Suarez, Metaphysiea, Faria, 1806, disp. 19, 22, Opuacula (in 
Opera Omnia, do. 1858, xi.), i. 'Be conoursu, motione, et 
auxilio Dei,* ii., *De scientia Dei futurorura contmg’entium,* 

111., ‘De auidlio effloaoi,' De Gratia, Pans, 1867, Prolegom. 2; 
J. B. Franzelin, De Deo uno, Borne, 1888, sect. 4 ; A. Goudin, 
Tra^tatus Theologici, Louvain, 1874 ; C. R. BUluart. Summa S, 
Thomm\ Arras, 1867-72, tom. L dlss. 6-9, tom. ul. diss* 6 ; 
N. del Prado, De gratia et ItBero arbitrio, Fribourg, 1907. 

iELRED WhITACEE. 

MOMENTARY GODS.— * Momentary gods' 
{AugcnhlichsgbtUr) is an expression coined by H. 
Usener {GbtUmamtn, Bonn, 1896, p. 279), and one 
whose credentials are open to question. It must 
certainly be admitted that the phenomena which 
Usener brings under the term are of very diverse 
kinds. It is true, of course, that human beings 
whose minds are dominated by fetishistio and 
animistic ideas may, under the influence of a 
momentary impression, ascribe to objects or oeour- 
renoes a divine or daemonic character; but the 
question is whether it is worth wMe to differenti- 
ate such procedure from the general mass of fetish- 
istio and animistic phenomena by the use of a 
special term. Thus we frequently meet with the 
practice of worshipping the lance or other weapon 
(L. Heubner, JMW 'nil [1906], Beiheft, p. 71), 
such being often invoked to witness an oath fdEsch. 

629 ; sohol. Apoll. Ehod. i 67) ; but these 
facts in reality furnish reasons for doubting whether 
the weapon was only then deified, and suggest 
rather that it was thought of as permanently pos- 
sessed of divine qualiti^. Tlius, too, while Vergil 
makes Mazentius say : * dextra mihi dens et telum 
quod missile iibro,’ ^ and is imitated in this artifice 
by later epic authors (Bilius Ital. v» 118, vi. 137 ; 
Statius, rteS. lii. 615, ix. 648), such poetic fanmes 
throw no light whatever upon primitive reli^ous 
feeling. The llghtning-flaHli smiting down upon 
1 JSh%, X. 773. 
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fche earth is regarded everywhere with a religious 
dread, and Greeks and Romans alike avoided all 
contact with the spot where it had struck, this 
being for the former a consecrated place {^iXtia-Lop^ 
and for the latter a bidmtal, which is 
explained hy the phrase * fulgur conditum.’ ^ Thus 
the lightning-flash actually came to be regarded as 
a divine being ; some of the BiadocM adopted the 
name ICeraunosj in Seleucia Selencus Nieator 
instituted a cult of the KGpavp6s (Appian, de Eebns 
Syr, 68), the existence of which is attested by 
numerous coins; and there is an Orphic hymn 
dedicated to this deity. Keraunos is often repre- 
sented as subordinate to Zeus, who in this capacity 
is called Keraunios, Kataibates, and Kappotas, 
just as Juppiter Fulgur is designated Fulgurator 
and Fulminator (Usener, Kkine Schrifteni iv. 
Leipzig, 1913, p. 471). The natural phenomenon 
here involved is, of course, one of relatively rare 
occurrence, and but seldom arrests special atten- 
tion b^ leaving visible traces of its action, but the 
worship of lightning, in its essential features, can- 
not he separated from that of winds and meteoric 
stones. Quite a different case, again, is presented 
by the worship of the last sheaf, or of the harvest- 
wreath {Gr, dpB(rL<hvir}), and by other practices which 
have been explained by W. Mannhardt the har- 
vest-wreath, which was wound round with white 
and red woollen threads, and for the year remained 
hanging at the door as an amulet for the house, is 
unmistakably a fetish, i.e. a sacred object fashioned 
and consecrated by human beings (E, M. Meyer, 
AMW xi. [1908] 320) ; in the last sheaf, however, 
and things of similar formation, is concealed the 
com-spint which, according to animistic ideas, 
renews the life of the corn, but, while it is only at 
harvest-time that the spirit becomes in a manner 
manifest to sight, it is in reality always present, 
and is therefore not a * momentary god ^ in the 
proper sense. Usener likewise adduces the concep- 
tions of and the genitis of the individuM. 

It is very difficult to come to a definite conclusion 
regarding the ultimate origin of these conceptions ; 
they have undoubtedly been influenced in part by 
ideas of the soul, and, in the case of the daf/wov, by 
the notion of * possession’ (J. Tambomino, De 
antiguorrm dcRmonisTm^ Giessen, 1909), while the 
snake-form of the genius seems to point in quite a 
different direction (W, F. Otto, in Fauly-Wissowa, 
vil. 1156 ff,). In any case, the present writer can 
see no rational grounds for bringing 5a£/4wi/ and. 
gC'nius^ under the category of ‘ momentary gods.’ 

While, however, the conception of ‘momentary 
gods ’ is thus in part a rather indeterminate one, 
and in part of limted signifioancfe, the introduction 
of the term ‘special gods’ (Germ. Bonder getter) 
has proved to he of real advantage. This term, 
too, we owe to Usener, who framed it on the sng- 
g^tion of B. Lehmann in connexion with Varr<?B 
M certi I like the latter, the special gods are deities 
with a clearly defined sphere of actiom and thus 
closely allied to the momentary gods, usener has 
fihown that in the development of redigionr-so far, 
at least, as Greece was concerned — they are anterior 
to the, great deities, and this result might, no 
doubt, he very widely generalized. Unmistakable 
examples are found in Greek heroes like Euodos 
(G. Kaihel, Epigraummata Greeca, Berlin, 1873, no. 
8^), Myiagros (Paus. vin. xxvl 7), Teichophylax 
(Hesych. s.v,), or Horophylax {JMS viii [1887] 236), 
who never had more than a local significance and a 
narrow sphere of action. Other beings of tHs type 
WCTO absorbed by the great Olympian {i.e, Homeric) 
deities ; thus K.ourotrophos (also in plur., Ephem. 
Arch^ 1899, p. 143) was originally an independent 



deity who at length became a mere epithet of 
Gc, Artemis, Bemeter, etc., and Zens Ereehtheus, 
Athene Hygieia, etc., are to be interpreted in the 
same way. We may even venture to say that the 
displacement of these special deities by the Olym- 
pians was one of the most important processes in 
the development of Greek religion within historical 
times. ^ Among the Romans such special deities 
are found more especially in the Indigitamenta 
(g'.'y.), in which every particular operation — e,g,, in 
agriculture — was assigned a distinct tutelary spirit 
— Fervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obar- 
ator, Occator, Sarritor, Subrunoinator, Messor, Con- 
vector, Conditor, Promitor. It is said, indeed, that 
even the lupanaria^ mlince, and carceres had each 
their special deity (Tertull, ad, Nat. ii. 15). 2 
From this, however, we derive hut scanty informa- 
tion as to the earlier state of things which had been 
disturbed by the incursion of the Greek religion ; 
even in Varro’s lists of these gods we already find 
many names of extraneous origin, and we are quite 
unable to say what degree of importance attached 
to the individual deities. 

Very valuable data are furnished by the accounts 
of the Lithuanian special gods, as critically dis- 
cussed hy Usener {Gotternameu, p. 79 ; cf. Beubner, 
AltWix, [1906] 284; O. Schrader, ERE ii. 31 f.); 
here we find Anstheia, the goddess of bees, Babilos, 
the honey -god, Budintaia, the goddess who arouses 
from sleep, Kiauliulmike and Kremata, the swine- 
gods, Meletele, the goddess of the colour bine, 
Kaugupatis, who causes the fermentation of beer, 
and Wejopatis, the lord of the wind. Kdndred 
fi.gures are found among the Letts. 

As regards the existence of such special deities 
in other religions — ^with the exception, however, 
of the heathenism that was not wholly submerged 
by the Roman Catholic Church (see below) — our 
knowledge is at fault, partly from lack of materials 
and partly from lack of research. We may un- 
hesitatingly take for granted, however, that, e.g., 
the pantheons of the Vedas and the Avesta ® corre- 
spond with that of Homer in presenting various 
types of deities, and that the place of Qie great 
gods who hold sway in these literaiy monuments 
was, among the people, i.e, in the living religion, 
taken by a multitude of less imposing beings, of 
whom, it is true, our knowledge is most imperfect. 
The Phoenician religion provides an instructive 
example; here it was not, strictly speaking, a 
single self -identical Baal to whom divine honours 
were paid ; on the contrary, each several tribe and 
city had its own special Baal, and worshipped him 
as a tribal or tutelary deity. The data wnich lie 
most readily to hand are found in countries where 
residual elements of heathen views still co-exist 
with or underlie the Roman Catholic religion in 
the practice of saint- worship, and have to some 
extent been countenanced by the Church (B. H. 
Kerler, Die Patronate der ueiligen^ Ulm, 1905). 
Thus, e.gr., among the Zamaites of Prussia, St. 
Agatha took care of the household fire aud St. 
Nicholas was the guardian of boatmen, Sfc. Apol- 
lonia cured toothache and St. Laurentius rheu- 
matio pains, St. Crispin was the patron of shoe- 
makers and St. Goar of potters. In the Vosges 
St. Abdon is believed to drive away fleas, St. Cath- 
erine to secure husbands for maidens, St. Sabina to 

1 Of,, however, the criticism hy L, B. Famell, *^The Place of 
the “ Sonder-Gtottar ” in Greek Polytheism,* in Anthra^ologioal 
iEasaya presented to , . . Tylor^ Oxford, 1907, pp, 81-100. 

a The necessary corrections of XJsener’a statements in this 
connexion will be found in O. Wlssowa, Gesammette Ahkand- 
lungen zwr rom. Ret- imd Stadtgesch,^ Munich, 1904, p. 8O4, 
and W. F. Otto, Rhe%n. Mus, Ixiv. [1909] 449, 468 
® On Iranian * special gods ’ of. the remarks of J. II. Moulton, 
Ewrly Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 69-71, 106, 160. A 
notable instance is Verethraghna, ‘ Victory.* 

* On the samts who exerciwd an official function Deubner, J>e 
ZnmlaUomf Leipsdg, 1900, is well worth consulting. 
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allay the pangs of love, and so on. A number of 
these tutelary offices of saints are universally 
recognized by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
are entered in the Diario BomanOi in which we are 
told, for instance, that St. Blasius cures sore throat 
and St. Liberius pains due to calculus, and that St. 
Martha protects from epidemics. Almost every 
district has its own particular patron saint, and in 
many cases clings to him with marked tenacity. 

Literaturh. — ^This has been suflficiently indicated in the 
article W. KHOLh. 

MONADISM.-~See Leibniz. 


MONARCHIANISM. — Monarchianism is a 
term generally used to designate the views of 
those neretics who, to safeguard the Divine unity 
{monarchia), so refined away the distinction of the 
Divine Persons as to destroy the Trinity. Hip- 
polytus has left us a summary account of their 
origin. A certain Noetus, so he tells us, was the 
protagonist of these ideas ; they were upheld by 
his disciple, Epigonus, and further propagated by 
the latter’s discij^e, Cleomenes.^ From jEpiphanius 
we gather that Noetus must have died shortly 
before A.D. 250.® But Hippolytus, who appears to 
have been martyred about a.d. 240, and who com- 
posed his Philosophumma between the years 230 
and 235,® says in his Tractate against jSoctics, i., 
that he *died not very long since.’* And this 
seems more probable ; for Cieomenes, the disciple 
of Noetns’s disciple Epigonus, according to the 
PhilosophioTnenat^ much trouble during the 

pontificates of Zephyrinus and Callistus, viz. 198- 
222.fi 

Hippolytus endeavours to show that Noetus’s 
views were in reality only those of the philoaopher 
Heraclitus the Obscure, who held that * the Father 
is an unhegotten creature who is creator.’ 

Noetua and hia disciples hold, says Hippolytus, these Hera- 
olitean tenets, for they say ‘that one and the same God is the 
Creator and Father of all things ; and that when it pleased 
Him, He appeared.' 8 And again : ‘When the Father had not 
been bom, He [yet] was justly styled Father; and when it 
pleased Him to undergo generation, having been begotten, He 
Himselt became His own Son, not another’s.' ‘ In this manner 
adds Hippolytus, ‘he thinks to establish the sovereignty [of 
God], alleging that Father and Son, [so] called, are one and the 
same [substance], not one Individual produced from a different 
one, but Himself from Himself ; and that He is styled by name 
Father and Son, according to vicissitude of times.' ® 
Hippolytus, as we have seen, says that Noetus set 
forth his views as a means of upholding the Divine 
sovereignty, hut, as a fact, the term monarchia 
(fjLovapxl-a) was ambiguous and could he used as the 
watchword of both parties. Thus Eusebius tells 
that St. Irenceus wrote a vsroik, de MonarcMa, 
against those who held that God was the author of 
evil. Similarly Justin Marta has left a treatise, 
de Monokrchia, to prove that God is the sole 
governor against paganism \ see also Athenagoras, 
Legaiio viu.^ But, as was only natural, the Apolo- 
gists previous to the Council of 35^iofea were faetd 
with the grave difficulty that, while combating 
p^olytheism, they had to maintain the divinity of 
Christ without impairing the Divine unity. And 

I Phil ix. 2. ® HcBT. IviL X (?(? 3cli, 094 1). 

8 See A. 0. McGiffert’s ‘Eusebius’ (Mieem wnd 
Fathers, i. [18m note on BE vi. sqciL h 

* Hippolytus, ^agments (from A Gj^landus), in Anfe-Aicene 
Fathers, ix. [1883] pt. ii,, p. 61* 

8ix. il, vi.f. 

^ ’ . 198-217 ; (Mlistaia reigned only 

V. xxviil. 3 and vi. xA 1, witii 


five 

McC.„ - 

^ Phil IX. 4. 8 Jtb. ix. 6. » /6. 

lOHEv. XX. 1. „ 

n Hepl 0eov Uovapxta. 9 , tr in AnU-Nicene Fathers, ll. [1802] 
829 fl. (PQ vi 811), out probably not the work referred to by 
Eusebius, HE tv, xviii. 4 , and note Ongen, Com, in, Bp, oa 
Tttum (PGr xiv. 1304) : ‘ philarchifie morbo langucaatea dogmata 
statuermt.* 

13 Athenagoras, Ttpetr^tU (PG vi. 903 ; AnU-Nicene Fathers, 
IL 376ff,l 


it must be acknowledged that, in insisting upon 
the divinity of Christ, they often, through lack of 
precision in their choice of terms, laid themselves 
open to the charge of ditheism. Thus Hippolytus 
says that Callistus reproached the opponents of 
Noetianism with being ditheists ; ^ and rope Diony- 
sius felt himself compelled to point out that m 
opposing Sahellius many * divide and cut to pieces 
and destroy that most sacred doctrine of the Church 
of God, the Divine monarchy, making it as it were 
three powers and partitive subsistences and god- 
heads three.’® An example of this unintentional 
vagueness may be found in Justin, DiaL cxxix., 
and, what is even more remarkable, in those who 
most strenuously resisted the Hoetians and their 
successors, the f5abelliaus. Thus Novatian, while 
insisting on the divinity of Christ and urging the 
precision with which Christ Himself says < I and 
the Father are one ’ ‘ one,’ that is, in the neuter, 

and consequently not in person, but in substance 
or nature), yet offers no explanation of how this 
can be. The retort was obvious : Then you hold 
that there are two Gods I “ Even TertuIHan, in 
spite of his lawyer-like precision of terms and his 
undoubted orthodoxy on this point— even in his 
Montanist days — has some most misleading expres- 
sions which the post-Nieene writers would have 
avoided at all costs.* Yet these things are inevit- 
able, and it is by such discussions, with occasional 
lapses from exactitude on either side, that the 
Church can come to a full knowledge of the deposit 
of truth,® 

A remarkable exception to this prevailing vague- 
ness is furnished by Athenagoras, who, in his 
Legatio, says : 

‘The Son of God ia the I^ogos of the Father, in idea and in 
operation ; for after the pattern of Him and Him ware all 
things made, the Father and the Son being one. And, the Son 
being In the Father and the Father in the Son, in oneness and 
power of spirit, the understanding and reason (revy koI Adyoy) 
of the Father is the Son of God, But if, in your surpassing 
intelligence, it occurs to you to inquire what is meant by the 
Son, I will state briefly that He is the first product of the 
Father, not as having been brought into existence (for from 
the b^inning, God, who is the eternal mmd [wvs], had the 
Logos m Himself, being from eternity instinct with Logos 
[AoYfrjttisl) ; but inasmuch as He came forth to be the idea and 
energizing power of all material things.' 0 

Nor is it surprising that these so-called Mon- 
archians should nave had a strong following. God 
is One. For this monotheism the prophets had 
fought and prevailed. But, if God is One, then, 
though there may be diversity of actions ad extra, 

1 PhU. ix. 7. Much capital has been made out of Hippolytus’s 
violent attacks on the orthodoxy, and, indeed, on the personal 
character, of Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus. But Hippolytus 
himself says (PhU. ix, 7) that Callistus excommunicated Sabeluus, 
though he maintains that Oalliatus did so out of fear of himself, 
Hippolytus. Perhaps the best commentary on Blppolytus'e 
diatribes is furnished by the absolute silence of all Other writers 
of the period. 

3 Quoted by Athanasius, BpistU in Pefimce of iM Bieem 

EeprMimj 26 (PG xxv* 462); J, H. Newman, AtfrnmkiSt 
Oxford library of the Fathers, 1842-e44, L 46; also Ante- 
Nicem Fcah^a, xvUi. [1896], ‘Tertalilan,' iiL m-m, » frag- 
mont of on epistle or tmtise of Dionyriiis, bishop of Borne, 
^Insfc the Sabellianej ef. also Dionysius or Aleioandria, ode. 
SabeUPum, given in Eusebius, Prom, vilL 19 (PQ x. 

1S7(B ; Manm, Cmctlia, L col. 1011. 

8 Novatian, de Mn. xi, -xviii, xxvH. 

4 Thus In adp, Pma Ui (PL li 158) he speaks of the angels 
as being ‘members of the Father's own substance' and in iv. 
(ib. 169) of the monarehia os ‘oommifcted* by the Father to the 
Son. 

® Of. St Augttsfine's remark apropos of the re-baptto con- 
trovert i ‘Quosnodo enim pottdt im res tanris allwcationum 
nebulis tnvohita ad plenariC ooncHii luculehtam iUustrationem 
ccmflrmatlcmfitod^e pfafdotfi, nisi prlmo <Hup!as per oribis te rr arum 
regiones mul^ Mae atque hino olsrputationlbus et (Xiliationibus 
episooporum pertraotata oonataret? Hoc autem facit saiiitas 
pocis, ut, cum diutius alioua obsourlora quseruntur et, propter 
invenienoi difficnltatem, di versos pariunt in fratema discepta- 
tionesententias. doneoad vcarumliquidumperveniatur, vinculum 
permaneat unitatds, ne in parte prasciaa remaneat insanabiie 
vulnuB erroria' (deEaptiamo e Donatutas, ii iv. (6) IPL xtUi 
129] : the whole passa^ is worth reading in this connexion). 

« Athenagoran, Upecr^tia, x, (P9 vii. 907; Ante-Bleene 
, Fathers, U. 386) ; cf. xxiv. (PQ vii, 94rj). 
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there can be no such diversity of action ad intra 
as shall imply distinction of Persons. But Christ 
is God, and Christ suffered upon the Crop. There- 
fore the Bather suffered ! ^ The conclusion seemed 
compelling ; hut the Koetians and Sahellians shrank 
from it and endeavoured to explain that this suffer- 
ing of the Father was m some sense not really His.^ 
Theirs was a strong position. They seemed to be 
the advocates of ortnodoxy against the orthodox 
themselves. It was in vain that the latter re j oined : 
Then, according to your argument, it is the Father 
who sits at His own right hand J For, while the 
NT as a whole clearly taught the divinity of the 
Son and the distinction of Persons, yet there were 
certain texts which, while maintaining the former, 
seemed expressly to deny the latter. Thus Praxeas 
insisted on * I and the Father are one ’ ( Jn 10®®) ; 
this it was easy to explain in a monotheistic sense, 
as Tertullian does.® But it was not so easy to 
explain ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ,* and I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me * (Jn 14®^*)- Tertullian treats this passage at 
considerable length,^ but it can hardly be said that 
his answer precludes the retort; Then there are 
two Gods I 

It is only when we turn to such an analysis of 
these passages as is furnished by Athanasius {e.g,, 
on Jn 14^®, in Orat, iii. 23) and Augustine {Tract, 
xix. 13, xxi, 4, xxii. 14) that we realize the dis- 
tinction between ante- and post-Nicene clearness 
of expression when handling the questions venti- 
lated by the Hoetians and their successors. St. 
Phcebadius (f c, A.D. 393) puts the dilemma 
clearly ; 

* It we speak ol one Ood m the singular, excluding the word 
“ Second Person," we thereby approve that mad heresy which 
says that the Father Himself suffered. If, on the other hand, 
we admit of number combined with division, then we Join hands 
wibh the Arians who hold that God was made from God, and 
who say that) He fashioned a new substance out of nothing. 
We must, then, hold to the rule which confesses that the Father 
is in the Son and the Son in the Father, to the rule which while 
preserving the oneness of substance acknowledges an economy 
{dispoaitimem) in the Divinity.* 5 

Both sides, then, claimed to be the sole upholders 
of a true conception of the Divine monarchy : 

* Marcellus and Photinus,’ says Athanasius, ‘negative Christ's 
existence before ages, and His Godhead and unending King- 
dom, upon pretence of supporting the divine monarchy.' « 
Tertullian states the case in his usual pithy 
manner : 

‘We, say they, maintain the monarchy. ... Yes, but while 
the Latins take pains to pronounce mma/rehia, the Greeks 
refuse to understand o&conomia . . . for, extolling the mon- 
archic at the expense of the mconomia, they contend for the 
identaty of Father, Son, and Spirit * 

And then he puts his finger on the real difficulty 
which the Noetians had to face : 

‘Praxeas put to flight the Paraclete, and he orucifled the 

Father I' 8 


Hence the opprobrious nickname for the so-called 
Monarchians-— PatTipassians,®ie. ‘those who made 

1 Tert. adv, Prax, xxix. (PL ii, 194). 

® Philos, be, 6 ; of. X. 28. 

8 Adv. Praa6, xxii. {PL ii. 18S). 

xxiv.j of. Kovafc. de Trin, xxviii. {PL iii. 940-042). 

tJWfier «, Ariano#, X3di. {PL xx. 29 f,); of. also ZAoohaus, 
(^oiiUddtctMoms, ii. 16 {ib, 1186). 

8 Athanasius, De Synodis, 26 (vi.) (PG xxvi. 781) j Newman, 
Athmasim^ i. IIA 

7 Ado, Prm, m, (PL ii. 168), and ix. (il, 164). Tertidhan’s 
use of the term monomia is unusual. In the NT it generally 
refers to the ministry of the Word of God {e.g.^ 1 Oo 9i7) ; also 
divine counsel as fulflUed in the Incarnation (Eph IW). 
Md ihus it IS used by the Greek Fathers of the mystery of the 
moamatdon(c£. J. 0. Saicer, Thes. eccles.t Amsterdam, 1728, 

, gut here Tertullian uses it of the relationship of the Thr4 
Persons of tbe^^in%, a usage of which Saicer takes no notice, 
wf , Praxeas himself very little is known. 

Hippolytus apparently knows nothing of him, though, if we are 
w silence, we could equally well argue from 

rerttuhan s sll^ce regarding Noetus, Oleomenes, and SabelliuB. 
For wme of views which have been held regarding his 
laentlty see DCS, s,s. ‘ Praxeas.* 

9 Of. Aumi^ne, Tract, xxxvi. 8, in, Joan , ; of. xxxvu. 0, 

to, 2,^ 2 (PL xxKv. 1667, 1672, 1819, 1820): and Ongen. 

Com, *n JSp, ad Tkwn (PQ xlv. 1304^ 


the Father suffer' in the person of the Son. 
Methodius (f c, 312), commenting on Bev 12^“®, 
likens those who have gone astray* with regard to 
one of the Three Persons in the Trinity to the third 
part of the stars that fell : 

* As when they say, like Sabellius, that the Almighty Person 
of the Father Himself suffered,’ i 

It is of interest to note how these heresies shaded 
off into one another. Thus Sabellius apparently 
denied that he was a Patripassian ; hut, in order to 
do so, he seems to have held that our Lord came 
into being only on His human birth. ^ The Arians, 
on the contrary, said * before the ages,' thus agree- 
ing, so it would seem, with the Patripassians. 
Again we note that, whereas Sabellius claimed to 
rank as a Monarchian, yet the Arian bishops, writ- 
ing to Alexander, say ; 

* We do not do as did Sabellius who, dividing the One, speaks 

of a Son-Father.' 3 

Thus their ground of complaint against Sabellius 
was precisely that on which he plumed himself on 
not doing, viz. separating the Divine monarchia. 
Similarly Athanasius says : 

* Sabellius supposed the Son to have no real subsistence, and 
the Holy Spirit to he non-existent ; he charged his opponents 
with dividmg the Godhead And once more: ‘Sabellius, 
dreading the division invented by Anus, fell into the error 
which destroys the Personal distinctions.' ® 

It must, however, be remembered that no one 
can at this date say what precisely were Sabellius's 
opinions, partly because of the inevitable fluctua- 
tions through which he passed, partly, and chiefly, 
because history is apt to confuse him with his 
disciples, as in the passage last quoted from 
Athanasius.® 

How grievous were the ravages worked by these 
Monarchian views can he seen by the frequent 
condemnations of them in the shape of Sabellian- 
ism. Thus Pope Damasus condemned them in the 
Council held at Eome in 380 (or [?] 382) : 

‘We anathematize those also who follow the error of Sahelhus 
in saying that the Father is the same as the Son,''? 

Similarly, in the ecumenical Council of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 381) the first canon is directed against 
various shades of Arianism, and finally against the 
SaheUians, Marcellians, Photinians, and Apol- 
linarists,® By the time of the provmcial Council 
of Braga (661) we see how these Monarchian 
principles have verged into Priscillianism and are 
tainted with Manichseism.® The same compre- 
hensive condemnation was repeated in the Lateran 
Council of 649 (can. xviii.).^® Lastly, Eugenius iv. 
found it necessary to remind the Jacobites, in his 
decree dated 4th Feh. 1441, that the Church ‘con- 
demns Sabellius for confusing the Persons and for 
thus altogether doing away with the real distinc- 
tion between tbem.'^^ 

The subsequent ramifications of the Monarchian 
tenets do not concern us here. Suffice it to say 
that they spread very widely, though in forms 
which varied considerably from those originally 
set forth. Thus Eusebius mentions that BeryUus, 
bishop of Bostra, ‘deserted the ecclesiastical stand- 
ard,’ i.e. the Buie of Faith, and asserted that 
Christ did not pre-exist in a disfeinot form of His 
own, neither did He possess a divinity of His own, 
but only that of the Father dwelling in Him.^^ 
This is clearly a derived form of Monarchianism. 
The most prominent, perhajps, among the later 

1 The Banquet <?/ the Ten Virgvns, discourse ix. ch, 10 
(Ante-Moene Fathers, adv. [1906] 77) 

a Athanasius, Orat, iv. 3 (PG xxvi. 471) ; cf. Newman, i. 114, 
ii. 629, n, 

8 Newman, i. 97. 

4 Athanasius, adv. Apoll. i, 21 (PG xxvi. 1180) ; W. Bright, 
EistonecU Writings of Athanasius, Oxford, 1881, p. 114. 

8 Xh, h. 3 (PG xxvi. 11380) ; Bright, p. 120. 

8 Orat, iv 8 (PG xxvi 471) ; Newman, ii. 629. 

t Mansi, Hi. 481, 486. « /b. iii. 657. 

8 Xb. ix. 774, canons 1-14. 19 16. x. 1161. 

n Xb. xxad, 1736. 

la EB VI. xxxiii. 1, with McGiffert’a notes. 
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Monarchians were the Priscillianists. They are 
of interest by reason of the strange influence which 
they had on the Latin text of the Gospels 
indirectly on 1 Jn 5'^. To them are due the Mon- 
archian rrologms which have attracted so much 
attention m later years. ^ 

It is usual to embrace under the heading Mon- 
archianism the so-called Adoptianist heresies. 
But, while it is true that the Adoptianists may be 
regarded as the legitimate outcome of the Mon- 
archians, yet they approach the q[uestion from an 
entirely difierent standpoint. For Adoptianism is 
a Christological heresy, whereas Monarcliianism, at 
least in its original form as Patripassianism, con- 
cerns the Father rather than the Son. To embrace 
the two heresies under one heading is to obscure 
the issue. See art. Adoptianism. 

Litbrature. — addition, to the works referred to through- 
out the article, see A Harnack, History of Dogma^ Eng tr., 
London, 1894-99, ii., in., s.v. ‘Modalism^; J. A. W. Neander, 
History of the Planting and. Training of the Church by the 
A'postleSt ed. Bohn, do. 1861, ii. ; Harnack, art. ^Monarchian- 
ismus,' in ; J. H. Newman, The Anans of the Fourth 

Century^ (written previous to the discovery of Hippolytus’s 
Philosophumena), London, 1871; J, Chapman, art. ‘Mon- 
archians,’ in CBi JDCB, s.vv.; L. J. Tixeront, JHUtofre des 
dogmes^, i. Paris, 1906, ch. viii. HUGH PoPE. 


MONASTICISM.— I. ETYMOLOGY; LBFINI- 
TTON . — The word * monasticism ’ is derived from 
the Gr. word y.6vos, ‘ alone, ^ 'solitary,’ from which 
a whole family of words has been formed : fiovifi 
and fiovaarrjpLov, ‘monastery’; povax^s, ‘monk’ or 
‘solitary’; /aovd^eiv, ‘to lead the solitary life’; 
fjiovd^opTeSf ‘solitaries’; /wovdcrrpto, ‘nun’; futvadiKSs, 
fiovaxi-KbSi povaarLK^s, ‘monastic ’ ; /iovd^oi/<ra, 

p.oyaxod(ra, jaovaxTji * nun ’ ; rh ixovaxiKby^ ‘ monas- 
ticism’; fiovaffrtKQsj ‘monastically ’ ; f£ovaxi(rp.6Sj 
‘monachism.’® 

In Latin this word has given monaclms and its 
derivatives, monachal moThachatuSt monachaTBy 
monachizare^ monathismum^ monachatio, monos- 
teriurrii and a few other words. ^ 

* Interpretare vocabulum monachi, hoc est nomen tuum: 
quid facia in turha qui solus es?’ (Jerome, Bp. idv. {PL xxiL 
^0]). ‘Sin autem cupis ease quod diceris, monachua, id est 
solus, quid facia in urbibus, quae utique non sunt solorum 
habitocula aed multorum?’ {Bp. hx. [PXr rdi. 688]). 

All these words, derived as they are from the 
same root, indicate the idea of solitude, of isolation. 
This solitude must not, however, he interpreted as 
implying absolute isolation — such as that of the 
hermit m the desert. As we shall see, the term 
* monk ’ has come to be applied to men living the 
same life in common— a life in which they are 
indeed separated from the world, but not from one 
another. 

In common usage the word ‘monasticism’ is 
often incorrectly extended to embrace the idea of 
the religious state in general, comprising even 
those religious orders which cannot be regarded as 
belonging to this category — such, as the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, the Jesuits and other 
clerks regular. Strictly speaking, the t^ should 
be reserved for the form of religious life led by 
those who, having separated themselves entirely 
from the world, live in solitude— as, in fact, the 
etymology of the words ‘monk,’ ‘monastery,’ etc., 
clearly indicates. We shall see below (§ III.) in 
what the special characteristics of the monk pro- 
perly so called consist, the special conditions oi the 
monastic life, and its various types. The monks, 

1 Thus note canon xviU ol the Ooundl of Brag^ (A,i>. 661) : 
‘ If any one reads the Scriptures which Pri8<^llian oorrtroted in 
accordance ^th his own erroneous views ... let him be 


anatJiema * (Kansit ix. 774). 

a J'ohn Cihapman, Motes on the Marly History of the VvIgaU 
Gospels, Oxford, 1908, chs. xii.-xv. 

3 J. 0. Suioer, Thesavrxis ecelesiastxcas, Amsterdam, 1728, 
8.W.; B. A. Sophocles, ^eeh Lexicon of the Homan and Byzan- 
tine Periods, Boston, 1870, s.w. 

4 O. du M. du Cange, Qlossarium, ed. L. Favre, 10 voUu, Niort, 
1886-87, s.w. 


in fact, form a class apart among what are known 
as the ‘religious orders’; they must be distin- 
guished from those that are commonly termed the 
‘mendicant orders’ or ‘friars’ — e.y., Dominicans, 
Franciscans, or Carmelites — from the clerks regular, 
such as the Jesuits, and from other forms of the 
religious life and religious congregations— the 
Bedemptorists, Oratorians, Sulpicians, etc. (see art. 
Religious Obdebs). 

At the present day monks are represented in the 
Catholic Church by the Basilians and other monks 
of the East; by the Benedictines, Cistercians, 
Camaldolese, Ohvetans, Carthusians, and other 
religious families of less importance. They must 
he distinguished from the ascetics who existed in 
the early ages of the Church, and who were simply 
Christians living a more austere life in the wond. 
Nevertheless, after the monastic life properly so 
called had been instituted, many of these ascetics 
of both sexes entered the monasteries; hence we 
find the name ‘ascetic’ applied sometimes to the 
monks also (see, e.g., the Feregrinatio Btherice^ 
cf. art. Asceticism, vol. ii. p. 631). The canons 
regular and the military orders should also be dis- 
tinguished from the monks, although there were 
many points of contact between them. We are 
not, nowever, concerned with them here. 

II. MOHABTlCim OUTSZDM OF GURISTIANITY. 
—Monasticism cannot be regarded as an institution 
belonging exclusively to Clmstianity, although it is 
chiefly in that religion that its full development is 
to be sought. Examples occur in the non-Christian 
religions as well, and we shall see in what relation 
these stand to CImstian monasticism. 

1 . Worship of Sarapis. — ^In recent years it has 
become the fashion to see in the /fdroxoi— pagan 
recluses who lived in the temples of Sarapis and 
their dependencies— the authentic ancestors of the 
Christian monks. W eingarten, to whom this theory 
owes its origin, has even maintained that St, 
Pachomius, the founder of Christian cenobitism, 
not only drew a large part of his Rule from the 
usages of these Kdroxoi, but had been himself a 
Kdroxos of Sarapis, before his conversion to Christ- 
ianity, at the Barapeum of Chenoboscium. This 
theory, however, rests on a series of unverified 
hypotheses. Pachomius was never a xdroxos. All 
that can be gathered from the most ancient life of 
this saint is that he withdrew to an abandoned 
temple of Sarapis, and that, while there, he had a 
virion of God— not, however, of the pagan divinity, 
but of the God of the Christians. Moreover, tne 
analomes that have been drawn between these 
hieroaouM and the eenoMtes of Christianity are 
only apparent.^ 

2 . Neo-Platonism. — The Alexandrian school of 
philosophy in the 2nd and Srd centuries taught a 
kind of mysticism, more philosophical than re- 
ligious, in which moral ideas and ascetic pracrioes 
occupied an important place. The attempt has 
been made to jfnd in this mystic philosophy the 
source of Christian asceticism. The latter, how- 
ever, was in existence before this date, and under 
a very different form. Moreover, it seems difiBouIt 
to avoid the conclusion that the Alexandrian philo- 

I With regard to this question of joiroxot and oenobltes ot H. 
Waingarfcen, *Der Uraprung des Mduebtums im naobkonsfcauti- 
nlsctoZeitaltery inZkGi 11877] Iff.; ES, Preuschen, Jffdncftftwi 
vnd Sarapishm: eine r^MonsgmMohtliohe Aohandlung, 
Giessen, 1908 ; E. Bevillout, ‘Le Eedns du S4rap4um, sa blblio- 
tiifeque et ses oocupat^ons inysfiquM,’ in MMg 1 11880] 160, bIbo 

S apportsurunevms^mJtalief Paris, 1878, p. 88 ; P. Ladeuae, 
6^ sur Is o^MHsme pakhomm, i:40ttvrin, 1898, p, 87 ; J. 
Mayer, Die okristMehe Asomt Erdburg, 1894, p. 87 : Brunet de 
CO. M. WMimir], ‘ M6moire sur ]e S4rap^itt,’ in M^moires 
prisenUspar dherssaxmU, i. ii. D.862] 676 ; iL Boucbi-Leol«ccq[, 
'Les Bedus du S^rapduxa de Memphis,' in Milanges Perrot: 
Reeueilderninioires coneemantVarehiologU dassigue, la IxtWa- 
ture et PhdsUnre aneUnms, Paris, 1903, p. 21 1; A. Busch, De 
Serapide et Xside in Grcscia culUs, Berlin, 1907 ; Leclercq, att. 
•Oinobifcisme/ DACL iL* S063-S056, 
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sophy, fax from influencing Christianity, was itself 
deeply imbued with Christian ideas (cf, AsCETl* 
OISM, vol. ii. p, 65*^).^ , 

3. Dmidical communities. — It will be enough to 
mention the tlieory of Alexandre Bertrand, who 
saw in the druids the ancestors of the Christian 
cenobites. This theory, which regards the monks 
not only as the imitators, but as even the legiti- 
mate descendants of the communities and brother- 
hoods of the old Celtic religion, has no solid 
foundation, and has been unanimously rejected by 
specialists ; hence we need not discuss it in detail. ^ 

4. Orphic communities. — Orphism, which had so 
much in common with Pythagoreanism, had, like 
it, a certain resemblance to Platonism and^ Neo- 
Platonism; it counselled practices of asceticism, 
some of which resemble those of Christianity. It 
imposed on the ‘pure’ and the ‘holy’ a rigorous 
system of penances and privations, among which 
were the practice of vegetarianism and numerous 
purifications. Although our information regarding 
these thiasoij or Orphic societies, is not very ex- 
tensive, we know that they were not only spread 
throughout Greece, but were also found m Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, and the whole of the Western world. 
Lactantius alludes to these confraternities {de Div. 
Instit. i. 22 [FL vi, 242 f.]). There were rites of 
initiation, mysteries, prayers, hymns, and unbloody 
sacrifices, which were celebrated during the night. 
But the doctrines and mysteries of Orphism have a 
very special character of their own and very little 
in common with those of the Christian religion.® 

5. Buddhist asceticism. — ^Both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism possess institutions that have certain 
characteristics analogous to those of Christian 
monasticism. In the sacred books of the Hindus 
mention is made of hermits forming colonies and 
dedicating their lives to the study of the Vedas 
and to the contemplation of Brahman. They are 
vegetarians, and practise mortification in all its 
forms. While in Brahmanism the monastic life 
has preserved its eremitic character, in Buddhism 
we find it, on the contrary, in the cenobitic form. 
The monks live together on monasteries, in the 
practice of poverty — as mendicants, in fact— and 
celibacy. Such monasteries are still to be found in 
Japan, Korea, China, India, and Ceylon. 

The lamaseries of Tibet are the most curious 
examples of this form of monasticism. The mon- 
astic capital of Tibet (if.v.) is Xb^a, and of the 
30,000 inhabitants of this city 10,000 are monks, 
who are divided among 2500 monasteries. In the 
provinces of China there are also monasteries of this 
Idnd, some of which contain from 300 to 400 bonzes. 
They have the head shaven, and spend their time 
reciting prayers and performing ceremonies before 
the statue of Buddha. Many of them condemn 
themselves to a life of absolute silence, others to 
complete immobility. 

Tm/ag^rs of India offer another variety of the 
life of mortification and renunciation. A. Hilgen^ 
Md and other writers have tried to establish the 
influence of these institutions on Christian monastic 
oism. But it is easy to show, with the advance of 
scdtolarship, that it is the contrary that is true, and 


1 T. Keim derives OhrisHan asoeticiBin from this source 
dewi Zurich, 1878, p. 204 f.h Agamsfc this 

theory cl. D. Vdlter, Der Ursprima des MonahtumSf Freihure:. 
1900, p. 39, and Q. arutzmacher, ‘Monchtum,* in PitJKS xiii. 
2l7. 

S A Bertrand, if os Origines, Iv. Ita Religion dos Gauloia : Lea 
DpfMea at fe druuhsme, Barw, 1897, pp 417-424, appendix J, 
'I»ea Mandea Abbayes chr^tiennes d'lrlande, d’^Icosse, et du 
Pays de ©alles, hentdferes des communaut^s druidlques de oes 
I % Boissier, in Journal des Savants, 1898, pp. 

‘ ^ Eeligion das <JaulQia/ in RSR xxxvhi. 

[I088J 15 X 

^ Fhihse^hU dor Tubingen, 1844- 

D U' ^ roUgiem: de la Qrhce anttoue, 

Pa^g, 186^^, id* ^ ; 6. Oruppe, JDis piedh, Quito tmdMytnon^ 
Le^psag, 1887 ; JE* W. T*. M&ass, Munich, 1896. 


that certain practices of Buddhist monasticism owe 
their inspiration to Christian influence.^ 

6. Monasticism among Jews and Muham- 
madans. — (a) Fssenes . — The Essenes {g.v.) may 
be regarded as one of tbe most striking examples 
of the monastic life outside of Christianity. 
Whether they be looked on as a sect, as a tribe, 
or as a religious community, the Essenes (150 
B.o.) offer all the principal characteristics of the 
cenobitic life — community of goods, practice of 
poverty and mortification, prayer, and work, meals 
and religious exercises in common, silence, celibacy, 
etc. Although there is no direct relationship 
between them, it is nevertheless true that both 
Essenian and Christian asceticism derived much 
of their practice from the same source, viz. the 
Jewish religion. 

{b) TherapeutcB , — The Therapeutse whose 

very existence has been disputed, are (feseribed by 
Philo {de Vita Contemplativa) as cenobites, leading 
a life almost identical with that of the Christian 
cenobites. This descrmtion bears so striking a 
resemblance to the life led by Christian monks that 
more than one writer has been led to deny its 
authenticity as a work of Philo and to uphold the 
opinion that it is a Christian compilation under- 
taken with the view of providing a venerable 
ancestry for the Christian cenobites. Benuncia- 
tion of the world, prayer, life in common in real 
monasteries, vigils, chants carried out by alternate 
choirs, the practice of fasting and other mortifica- 
tion-such are the chief characteristics of the 
life of the Thexapeutse. Nevertheless, they do not 
seem to have exercised any direct influence on 
Christian monasticism.® 

(c) Nazirites . — The Nazirites (g.v. ) were men who 
lived an austere life, abstained from wine and all 
fermented liquors, never cut their hair, avoided 
scrupulously all le^al impurities, and took a vow 
to consecrate their lives to God, They had 
certain practices in common with the monks, 
although their ideal was not the same. Begard- 
ing such resemblances we may point out that, as 
in the case of the Essenes, since Christianity itself 
had its ancestor in Judaism, it is not astonishing 
that there should be certain resemblances between 
their respective institutions on many points,® 

(d) Jdechabites . — Some (cf. T. K. Cheyne, EBi 
iv. [1903] 4019) regard the Beohabites as forming 
‘a sort of religious order, analogous to the 
Nazarites,’ and St. Jerome himself saw in them 
the precursors of the monks {Ep» Iviii., * ad Paulin.,’ 
5 [PX xxii. 683]). But such analogies should not 
be pressed too far. The Bechabites were distin- 
guished by certain special observances, such as 
abstinence from wine, tbe prohibition against 
building houses, and the obligation to live in tents, 
but it is difldcult to see in them anything more than 
a tribe of Bedawi such as still exist in these days 
and observe the customs of their ancestors with 
such zeal.^ 

(e) Muhammadanism has given 
Hrth to several ‘religious orders,’ the chief of 
which are the Qadirl, the Maulavi, the Baqt^hl, 
the Bufa’i, etc. The monks are called Dervishes 
(‘poor ’) ; they live together, 20, 30, or 40 at a time, 

1 Of. Grutzmacher, in PRE^ xiii. 217 ; Heimbucher, Lie 
Orden und Kongregationen der katholisehen Kvrche, i. 64 f. ; 
J.f J. Bochinger, La Vie eonteynplative asa6tvQue et monastxque 
cfiGz Us Indiens et chez Us veaiptes houdcdiistes, 1831. 

2 On the Therapeutss and the queation of the authenticity of 
the famous treatise of Philo, of. Leolercq, in LAOL 11.2 3063. 
Since the works of H. Massebiean and F, C, Oonybeare on the 
Bubl^ect, the authenticity of the treatise would seem to be 
solidly established. 

» Of. a. Less, De ITazureatu, Gottingen, 1789 ; J. B, Wiith- 
mhller, Die Nmorder, Batisbon, 1864 ; B Duhm, Die Gottgo- 
•mihX&n in der alttestamenth Religiony Tubingen, 1905. 

4 Of. A. Oaimet, * Dissertations sur des Bfechabites,' m Com- 
mentaire littiml (JirlmieX Paris, 1724-28, pp. xUii-hii ; EDB 
iv. 203. 
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in a monastery under a head {shaihh). The Der- 
vishes wear a long robe of coarse stuff, deception 
into their order is preceded by a time of probation, 
which lasts sometimes 1001 dg^s. As regards their 
religious practices, these Miihammadan monks 
have prayers, sacred dances, and sometimes pen- 
ances, such as the privation of sleep, immobility 
(ensured by fetters on the feet), fasting, and soli- 
tude (see art. Dervish). Many of them are also 
mendicants. Some of the orders claim to go back 
to the time of the Prophet himself, although he had 
said * In Islam there are no monks/ and although 
no mention of the monastic life is to be found in 
the Qur’an. Even during the lifetime of Muham- 
mad, however, the Stifis gave themselves up to 
certain practices of monasticism and lived together 
in community (see art. StJFiiSM). AbU Bakr and 
‘All, contemporaries of the Prophet, formed, with 
his approval, communities of the same kind. 0 bher 
orders were founded on the same model in Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey. There were no fewer 
than 27 monasteries in the island of Crete alone. 
One of the most celebrated of Muhammadan 
monasteries, that of Konia in Asia Minor, possessed 
600 cells. ^ 

III. Christian monasticism.--1^ Christian 
monasticism derived from one or other of these 
sources, or is it an original institution ? This is a 
question that has often been discussed. On account 
of certain undeniable resemblances between Christ- 
ian monasticism and the various forms just 
described, some writers have nob hesitated to 
regard the one as the child of the other. But in 
this case, as in that of the history of all institutions, 
however striking such resemblances may appear 
at first sight, they are not sufficient of themselves 
to establish a relationship. This is a principle 
now accepted by all serious students of history. 
To prove relationship between the institutions of 
Christianity and those of other religions, it is 
necessary to produce facts clearly demonstrating 
that one institution has been derived from the other. 
This, however, still remains to be done. We shall 
therefore regard Christian monasticism as a plant 
that has grown up on Christian soil, nounshed 
exclusively on the principles of Christianity. This 
seems, for the moment at least, to be the only 
theory that can safely be maintained.® 

i. Principal characteristics. — Christian 
monasticism possesses certain characteristics all of 
which are not equally essential, but which, never- 
theless, when taken together, are necessary to 
constitute a monk. 

I. Poverty, chastity, humility, and obedience. — 
The first monks, after the example of the Christian 
ascetics, practised poverty, chastity, and humility 
—virtues which, along with obedience, soon came 
to be tegarded as essential to the monastic life. 
In order to carry out the evangelical counsels and 
to imitate the life led by Christ Himself and, after 
Him, by the apostles and first disdples, it was 
necessary to give oneself up to these virtues j 

‘Beati pauperes apiritu’ (Mb 5^ ; * si vis parfeotus esse, vade, 
vendequae iiabes, eb da pauperihus ’ (Mt 1021 ); ‘noa potestis 
Deo servire et Mammonae . . . ne soUidti sitis anijneie v^straa 
quid manducetis, neque corpori vesbro quid induamiui,' etc. 
CMt ‘Sunt eumiohi qui seipsos castraverunt propter 

regntm ooelorum. Qui potest csapere, capiat * (Mt Of. St, 

Paul (1 Oo 82-86). ‘ Si quis vult post me Venire, abpeffefc seraet- 
ipsum, et toUat cruoem auam, et sequatur me * (MtlP* ; csf. 10^)* 

The ffrst monks, like riie ascetics before them, 
took these words of the gospel liberally and aban- 

iHeimbudber, i. 61 f.j art. ‘Derviobt,* in Rea^ioon, iii. 
1627L . . 

3 It should he remarlced that this is the caeacuumon now reached 
by writers of very different opinions, such as Berlltre, HOrdre 
monagtiq'uef Ledercq, loe. cU,t Gnitaanocher, loo. cif,, and 
Workman, TAe Evolution of t/ie Monastic Idealj p. 88 f. An 
exception must be made, as we have already pointed out, for 
certeun Jewish institutions, sinoe between Jews and OhHstians 
mai^ prindples and rdigioua ideas are held in common. 


doned all that they had in order to live in poverty 
and by the labour of their hands. They practised 
chastity under the form of complete celibacy and 
perfect continence. The practice of obedience 
consisted in following in the footsteps of Jesus 
Christ, recognizing mm as their Master, and in 
submission to those who represent Him here below. 
In the case of the cenobites this obedience was the 
result of their very life itself. The moment that 
many monks united to live together, they were 
obliged to adopt a rule of life which would be the 
same for all, and to submit to the authority of a 
head. This, again, was but to obey Christ, by 
showing obedience to the Exile or to him who was 
its guardian. Bchenoudi of Atripe obliged his 
monks to make a profession of obedience to the 
Eule of the monastery. This profession was a 
written and signed engagement, and was preserved 
in the archives of the monastery.^ The greater 
number of monasteries had the same custom under 
one form or another. These virtues were taught 
and practised by all the early monks, and, as soon 
as monastic customs began to he drawn up and 
codified, we find severe laws laid down to ensure 
their practice. 

2. Mortification (fasting, etc.)*— Along with 
these virtues we find others which in reality flow 
from them or complete them, and which were 
always practised by the monks and prescribed by 
the aifierent Eules. Mortification is essential to 
the practice of asceticism ; it takes the form of the 
renunciation of the pleasures of sense (chastity, 
celibacy, fastin^j, etc.) j work, silence, prayer even, 
may all be considered forms of mortification. As in 
all schools of asceticism (Neo-Platonist, Buddhist, 
etc.), fasting is considered one of the essential 
exercises of the Christian ‘athlete’; Jesus taught 
it to His disciples and practised it Himself ; and 
it was regarded by the monks as one of the most 
efficacious of all exercises of mortification. The 
history of the early solitaries tells of intrepid 
fosters who passed two, three, and even five days 
without touching food. The custom of taking 
food only once during the week from Monday to 
Saturday which was observed by those known as 
‘Hebdomadarii’ was common.® There is, in fact, 
no monastic Eule in which restraint in matters of 
food and drink is not arranged for. 

It is chiefly in the monasteries of the East 
(Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor) that one comes 
across extraordinary forms of mortification ; though 
these must he regarded as exceptional cases, they 
cannot be passed over in silence. There were, 
first of all, the Stylites and the Dendrites, who 
condemned themselves to perpetual immobility, 
the former on their columns, the latter on the 
branch of a tree. Then there were Ihe or 
‘ Browsers/ mentioned by Sozomen. Ttoe were 
solitaries of Mesopotamia, and wme so called be- 
cause they lived on grass like cattle. Others, 
again, chained themsmves to a rook, or bore on 
their shoulders a species of cangue, or yoke, 
Sozomen also speaks of a Syrian monk who ab- 
stained from eating bread during eighty years.® 
All these are exceptional cases, and are even re- 

f ,rded by some as mere eccentricities, recalling 
e practices of the of India. It should be 

noted carefully that the monasHo Eules not only 
never presmbe such feats of strength, but even 
condemn ihem.’^ 

1 E. Aro61&ea«| M4moir$s piRtUis par Us m&mJbrm d& la 
mission mroh4oUmqU6ftm^a4se m Oaw&, n. I (1888} 284-280. 

s cjf. y. Wbm, mum sur la PmgrinM mvics: Us Mms 
de m ddsa^lim et la miMrgie m 17 s smU^ 

I 1896, p. 186 £. 

KJar vL mt (PG ml mit); cf, O. 

Gaoueau, de pam dans rlttSs syximi, palen 

et Chretien,* in Reeueil d*archiologie orientals, it (1808} 124, 
n. 45. 

4 Of. Leolercq, in RACL u.2 8148 1 
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3 . Work* — Certain fanatics, such as the Mes- 
sauans or Enchites maintained that the 

life of a monk should be entirely given up to 
prayer ; hence they condemned all work or other 
forms of activity. This tendency was early re- 
probated by the Church ; all monastic founders or 
legislators realized the danger of such exaggera- 
tions ; and one and all signalized the vice of idle- 
ness as the one most to he dreaded in the monastic 
life. St. Augustine, in his treatise de Lahore Mon- 
acho'i'um, condemns this error, and shows the real 
necessity of work for those who follow the monastic 
vocation. Already in the East, during the 4th 
cent., it was an established principle that the monk 
should live by the labour of Ms hands. The work 
of the monk was of two kinds : (a) manual, and 
0) intellectual. 

{a) Manual , — The manual labour of the early 
monks consisted chiefly in the weaving of mats or 
the cultivation of the soil. These occupations had 
as their principal motive not so much interest or 
gain as mortification in addition to all the mortifica- 
tions already forming part of their existence, and 
especially the avoidance of idleness. The proceeds 
of their work were usually handed over hy the 
monks to the poor or to the prisoners, or else they 
served to sustain the community itself (Cassian, 
de Cosnohiorum institutis^ x. 22 [PL xlix. 3881]). 
In the case of the monks of the West this manual 
work was carried out in so orderly and methodical 
a manner that it resulted in the clearing of a large 
part of the wastedand of Europe A 

The various arts and crafts had also their place 
in monastic activity, but in the West rather than 
in the East. A monasteiy came, in course of time, 
to form a little city in itself. Founded, as most 
monasteries then were, far from the towns and 
centres of worldly activity, they were obliged to 
provide for themselves, and, besides cultivating 
the soil, the monks had to Mve themselves to the 
exercise of the various trades necessary for their 
wants— baking, carpentry, weaving, etc. In 
addition to the arts of drawing and miniature 
painting, architecture, sculpture, and the fine arts 
were cultivated with great success. 

( 6 ) Intellectual . — ^The intellectual work of the 
monks consisted chiefly in the lectio divina, i.e, 
the reading and study of the sacred Scripture and 
other holy writings. In the West this part of the 
monastic curriculum underwent a g^eat develop- 
ment. More and more time was given to intM- 
lectual work. The copying of ancient MSS in the 
scriptorium of the monastery became one of the 
principal occupations of the monk, and it is to tMs 
fact that we owe the preservation of the greater 
part of the works of classical antiq^uity. The arts 
of calligraphy, drawing, painting, and the Rumi- 
nation of Mss soon followed as a natural conse- 
quence, and some monasteries had attached to 
them, studies, from which came forth works of art 
that are now among the most precious possessions 
of the libraries of Europe.® 

(c) External worh; the sacred mwistry , — The 
monks, especially in the East, retired from the 
world into solitude, there to lead lives of prayer 
and labour apart from all intercourse wifi it. 
They took part in the external ministry of the 
Church only on rare occasions and by force of 
special circumstances. A number of monasteries, 
however, received *oblates,^ i.e, chUdxen conse- 


1 H. HiJlam, MiddU London, 1826, iii. 438 ; M. Guwofc, 
civUt&aiim en JVance®, Paris, 1851, i, 878 ; Mi. P. E. 

Etmdes stir Us barhares et le moyen kgSt Pans, 1867 ; 

Ch. ill., ‘L’CEuvire civilisatrioe * ; E, Levasseur, *I<e 
Travail doa momea dans les monaatteea/ Stances et travaux de 
roeod. aet seietws morcaes etpokt,, Nov. 1900, pp. 449-470; O. 
Dunvier, ‘iHospibes : DfSlrichements en Europe, et sp4Gialenient 
to noa opntr&s aux Xls XU« et XOI* rifedea/ Bmte d'hist, et 
d^arehM. i [18691 74-80, 131-175. 
s Of. orb, * Biblioth^ue,* in DJiOL. 


crated from an early age by their parents to the 
monastic state. These it was necessary to instruct ; 
hence schools were established in the monasteries, 
some of which became famous and were attended 
by secular students as wellA 

In the West the monks were led in time to take 
up in certain countries— England and Germany 
—the work of evangelizing the ^people. They thus 
became missionaries, and had, in fact, a large part 
in bringing about the conversion of Europe. 

4 . Prayer. — But it was always clearly under- 
stood that neither work nor any other occupation 
should absorb the whole of the monk’s activity. 
A considerable part of his time was always devoted 
to prayer. In substance this prayer consisted in 
meditation on, or recitation of, the Psalter, which 
was distributed according to the days of the week 
or the hours of each day. It was organized more 
methodically when regular monasteries began to 
be established in greater numbers; and from it 
has evolved the divine office as we now have it, 
with its different ^Hours’ for the night and the 
day — Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, and Compline.® 

5 . Silence. — Silence, recommended by philo- 
sophers as a necessary condition for meditation or 
intellectual research, was one of the practices most 
rigorously enforced in the monastic life. In the 
case of the hermits, living in complete isolation, 
silence was practically absolute, and rare were the 
occasions on which they could indulge in conversa- 
tion. They did, however, occasionally visit one 
another, and sometimes returned to their monas- 
teries for a certain length of time. Por the ceno- 
bites talking was naturally of more frec^uent 
occurrence, but severe regulations were established 
on this point in the greater number of monasteries, 

6 . Solitude.— Solitude, as in the case of silence, 
was interpreted in a more or less wide sense. For 
the^ anchorites, hermits, and Styhtes, living in 
their caves, in their tombs, or on their pillars, 
solitude was absolute and complete. For the ceno- 
bites it consisted rather in their separation from 
the world, in the practice of silence, and in certain 
restraints. It is this need of solitude that may be 
said to have given to monastic architecture its 
principal characteristics and the disposition of its 
various parts. The monastery was enclosed hy 
walls ; one gate alone gave access to it. Com- 
munication with the outside world was subject to 
strict control, and, to render the necessity less 
frequent, the monastery, like a little city, was to 
he self-contained. There were exercised all the 
different trades and crafts demanded hy the needs 
of the community. 

7 . Stability. — Stability, i.e. the engagement 
undertaken by a monk to remain all his fife in the 
same monastery, was only an accidental condition 
of the monastic state, and was not establidied 
everywhere. In certain regions a monk could, 
without any breach of his vows, pass from one 
monastery to another. The abuse of this custom, 
as seen in the wandering monks, or ‘Gyrovagi’ 
(see below, iii. 6 ), and other considerations as w 3 l, 
led to the establishment of stability as a law of 
the monastic state, which little hy little became 
general. St. Csesarius of Arles imposes it in his 
Rule, and also St. Benedict.® 


1 For the monastic schools cf. h Maitre, Lea EooUa ^piscopalea 
et monaattq^ de Voccident, Paris, 1866 ; A. T. Drahe, Christian 
Schools wm Scholars, London, 1867 ; O von Betten, Ueber die 
Dorn- und Klostersenulen des MtUelalt&rs, Paderbom, 1893; 
Berii&re, ‘ Les Ecoles abbatiales an moyen age,* in Messager des 
fidhles^. [1884] 499-511, also LVrdre monastxque, ni. I16f. 

2 L.I>achesn€, Chnstxwn Worship, Eng. London,^1912, p. 
446, *The Divine Office*; S. Baumer, Qesl^. des Brewwrs, 
Freibuifg, 1896 ; P. Batiffol, du wrftncwre romain, Paris. 
1893. Eng. tr., London, 1898. 

8 A. Malnoiry, Saint Oisaire, 4n^ct^e d*ArUs, Paris, 1$94, pp 
10-12 ; Iteguia Sancti Benedick, cap. Mii 
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ii. Customs, oboanizatiok, hiebakchy, cok- 

STITUTIONS OF THE MOKASTERY, RULES, COSTUME, 
— The hermits and anchorites lived separate and 
alone in the desert; hence they were their own 
masters. It often happened, however, that the 
hermit, sensible of the dangers resulting from this 
independence, would submit himself to the direc- 
tion of another, whom he^ regarded as his spiritual 
father. Sometimes colonies of hermits were formed 
under the direction of a head, to whom the others 
rendered obedience. Again, we find hermits 
living near a monastery of cenohites, to which 
they were obliged to return at certain times, 
generally on Saturday and Sunday and on feast- 
days. with regard to the monastic hierarchy and 
the organization of authority among the cenooites, 
great variation is to be observed in primitive 
ages. It was generally, however, fairly simple in 
character. At the head of the monastery was a 
superior, at once spiritual father and temporal 
administrator, who was known by the various 
titles of archimandrite {dpx^jJ'avdplrrjs), hegumenos 
(jiyefj.ibvy iiyefjLOvetjs, ifyoiifievos)^ abbot {d^ds and 
dfJifjLa)j^ TTpoecrrdjs, prsepositus, or provost, etc. 
This superior governed the community, sometimes 
with the help of an assistant and other oflicials 
who fulfilled various charges, such as cellarer, 
porter, etc. He was generally assisted also by a 
council composed of the older members of the 
community (seniores). The office of the seniors, 
who were nominated by the superior himself, ex- 
pired at the end of the year. The government of 
these monastic societies was a monarchy rather 
than an oligarchy ; often it was even on absolute 
monarchy.^ The cellarer {KeXkaptrrjSf whence caller^ 
aritiSi 'cellarer’), the official who had charge of 
the stores of the monastery, had, as a rule, very 
wide powers over the temporal afihirs of the 
monastery. Sometimes the abbot, as already 
mentioned, was assisted in his office by an official 
who ranked second after himself in the monastery ; 
sometimes there was a third as well (prior ana 
su^rior). 

The monasteries thus constituted usually enioyed 


biles the interests and affairs of the various com- 
munities were discussed and settled. Pachomius 
himself nominated the superiors of the difierent 
houses, and a 'procurator-general’ for the whole 
confederation. Tabenna, the head-house of this 
congregation, was an almost militaiy organization. 
The monks were divided into companies, often 
under an official called the dean; ten companies 
formed a further division, at the head of which 
was another official. At an early period the Rules, 
or constitutions, of the various monasteries came to 
be written down. A great number of these exist, 
some of which can be safely attributed to the most 
ancient masters of the monastic life. We shall 
speak only of the principal ones. 

The JRegula Antonii cannot be regurdedl ae the work of St, 
Anthony himself, but it is extremely ancient^ Th!8 collection 
of maxima on the monastic life was brought together in Egypt, 
in the course of the 6tih cent., but there is nothing against the 
belief that many of them are authentic and of much earlier 
date than the collection itself.2 The same may be said of 
the authenticity and age of the Eegula ad Monachos Macani 
Alex. (FG xxxiv. 967-970), and the Megttla ad Monachos 
Serapionis. Maearii, Faphnutii et alterim Macarii (PG xxxiv. 
971-978). 

The Rule of St. Basil C'Opot Kara irAaroy, Regulce Jimm 
tfOAitatCB ; ’’Opot jcaT^ ^jrirop.i^v, RegulcB brenim iractatm [PG 
xxxi. 889-1062, 1080-18061, tr. Bufinus, in L. Holste, Codex 
Regtdarum, Paris, 1661, i, 67 f.; cf. 0. T. U. Schoenemann, 
Ewl. Pair. Latina, Leipzig, 1792-94, i. 619 if.) has had a wide 
influence on Oriental monasticlsm, and is at the present day 
practically the only Rule existing. Even in the West its 
influence was considerable, as may be seen— to cite but one 
example— from the reference made to it in the Rule of St. 
Benedict. A long letter, written by St. Basil to St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus before the drawing up of his Rule, may be regaraed 
as an outline or rough draft of the latter.® 

The Rules attributed to St, Pachomius and to Schenoudi, 
although not authentic in the same sense aa the Rule of St, 
Basil, are, nevertheless, substantial^ their work in spite of later 
retouching and additions,'* The Rule of Pachomius, written 
originally in Ooptlc, was translated into Greek and Jjatln 
(Ladeuze. p. 272). There are three texts of the Rule of 
Schenoudi (cf. MmtimenU d$ ktmi8Hma^ch4ol(Miquefrangai8e 
au Caire, iv. 2S6 1, and Ledercq, in LAQL iL® 3111),® 

The Booh of the Governors of Thomas of Marga, of the 6th 
cent, describes the life led by the cenobites and anchorites of 
the Nestorian monastery of Beth-Abhe in Mesopotamia.® 

In the West, besides Oassian, whose two works exercised the 
widest influence on monasticism in that part of the world, we 
must mention ithe Buie of St Benediot, RegtUa S. Patris 
BenedicU.^ 


complete autonomy. There was nothing resem- 
bling the modem order or congregation, in which 
the difierent religious houses are united under a 
superior-in-chief or ' general,’ and depend upon one 
house, which is the mother-house of the whole con- 
gr^ation. In the West it was not till the time 
of St. Benedict of Aniane that the idea of grouping 
monasteries together under a central authority 
was actually realized. Tor example, St. Basil in j 
his Rule, which was the law everj^here in the j 
East, contents himself with giving a few general ' 
principles as to the choice of the superior and the 
exercise of authority. In certain monastic ooloni^ 
too, the organization was very rudimentary in 
character. Bt. Amthony and St. Hilaiion, c.^., 
were the spiritnal and temporal heads of the com*' 
munities founded by them, and unity and olrder 
were maintained by visiting the various houses 
subject to them {Vita S. JSilarioms, ch. iii). 

Nevertheless, even in the early age of monasti- 
oism, we have instances of the attempt to group 
certain monasteries together under a central 
authority. Pachomius, e.g., formed his monas- 
teries into a real ' congregation.’ He visited each 
house in turn ; he assembled the superiors together 
four times a year in what closely resembled the 
general chapters of later days. In these assem- 

1 The word ‘abbot’ did not originally de^gnate the fcrperior 
(cf. J. M. Besse, Las Moines d*Ortent, Paris, 1901, p. 168 ; also 
art ‘Ama/ DAOL 13 1806-1323). 

2 Monastic government boa even been, presented as a kind of 
‘spiritual democracy’ (Workman, p, 182). This is tame, in a 
sense, but tbe monastic form of government cannot in reality 
be ranged under any very definite category. It possesses tbe 
characteristics alike of monarchy, oUgareny, and democracy. 


Other Rules are t the RmvZa incerU aueiorU, later than the 
works of Oassian, but earner than the Rule of St, Benediot 
(Holste, Codex Regulasrum, ed. M. Brockle, Augsburg, 1759, i, 
iST t), the RemUa Sanctorum Pauli et ^ephani, almost con- 
temporary with that of Sfe. Benedict (ft. i 188 fA the Rule for 
nuns attributed to St. Ai^stlne, ccxi. {%b. L 141). For 
this Rule and those of SS. Fructuosus and Isidore, see, further, 
v. ill. * (d) below. 

Several Rules written for the Oeltlc monks are in existence. 
The Rule written in verse, and attributed to St. Ailbe, is not, 
strictly speaking, a Rule, That attributed to St. Oolumba is a 
short collection of prescriptions and maxims of asceticism, and 
was written for the use of solitaries. There are also other docu- 
ments of tbe some character, attributed with more or leas 
likelihood to Si Oomgall of Bangor and others. The Bole of 


I Ot B. Oontjsen, Bk Regel das hMl. Anlonius^ Mefcfcen- 
ttymnaaialprogramn, 1896-^6; ApmhAh'^idtd Palrum (PG 
Ixv. 71-440); Ymha Seniorun (PL 789^10); and jTb. 
Ootelier, Redesice Grmm Memmmta, Pari#* l677-«, i M4. 

» Regarding the edd of these maxims, cf. K, KrumbaiAer, 
Gesoh der byzantimschen LiU&ratuiA. Munich, 1897, 188 ; 

0. Butler, TAe Laimoc mstory of JPaua-cinur, 2 vols [TS vi.), 
Cambridge, 1898-1904, pp. 208-216 ; S. Vailh4, ' Les Apophtheg- 
mata Patriim,’ in Eohos d'Orient, 1902, pp. 89-46 ; l-iccleroq, loc. 
cit 

8 St. Basil, Bp. il {PG xxxli. 223-283; cf. Paul Allard, ‘Si 
Basile avant son <ipl8Copat,’ Revnie des mmtions huUrngues, 
Ixiv. [18983 290; Siockler, Ashese und Monchium, p. J87; A. 
Kranicb, Lie Ascetih in ihrer dogtmtischm Gfundlage bei 
Basihtis dem Grossen, Parlerbom, 1896 ; K. IIoll, Bnthusiafttmts 
und Bitssgewaltheimgruehisohen Monohtum - zuSymeon 

dem neuen Theologm* Leipzig, 1898, p. 140 1 On the authen- 
ticity of the Rule of Si Basil cf. Ledercq, In BAGL ii.® 3147 f, 

^ For the disoussionB to which these Rules have given nee cf. 
Ladeuz^ p. 269 f, 

6 P. IS. Lucius, *Pio Quellen der aiteeten Gesdi. dea agyp. 
Monchtums,’ ZeiUeTmftftLr Kirdhcngmhii^t^, vil. [1886} 16? r. 

6 E. A. W. Budge, The Booik of the Governors : Ilistoria 
Monastiea of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, a P. BkO, edL from Synac 
MSS, 2 vols., London, 1893. 

7 Bee below, V. iil i (6) 

8 On the Rule of Si Benedict, the authenticity of which is 
incontestable, and its various edd. see below, p. 792b, note L 
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St Coluniban, his Penitentiary, and that of St. Oummian, are 
the only ones the authentic character of which is really estab- 
lished.! At an early date collections were made of all these 
monastic BtiieB.s 

The question of monastic costume is one with 
regard to which the different Rules show a he- 
wudering variety. It is also, from the archaeo- 
logical point of view, one of the least clear. It 
seems that there was originally no special dress 
for monks. The only rule on this point seems to 
have been that the monk in his character of 
ascetic should, like certain ancient philosophers, 
show in his costume the outward sign oi the 
poverty and humility of his state of life and of 
his detachment from the things of this world. 
Even St. Benedict, at a time when monasticism 
already had customs and traditions both numerous 
and oi long-established date, does not seem to 
have mven much importance to the form, colour, 
or quality of the habit worn by his monks {HeguZay 
ch. Iv.), Nevertheless, at an early date certain 
garments worn by the monks, and borrowed in all 
probability from the peasant population among 
whom they lived, came to be regarded as tradi- 
tional, and in time even had a mystic meaning 
attached to them, as in the case of the litnrgical 
vestments. In spite of this the monastic habit 
must always be carefully distinguished from the 
latter category. 

We may now enter into greater detail regarding 
the various garments worn by the ancient monks 
both in the East and in the West. Many of these 
garments are still in use among their descendants. 

The ancients did not know the use of linen. The tunic of 
wool was their only under-garment (X<r/3m'ov, koAo/3^, coldbium). 
The monks adopted this. It hod short sleeves or was sleeveless. 
The anchorites often wore the tunic made of goatskin or camePs 
hair, which acted as a veritable hair-shirt (Oassian, Instit. i. 8 
IFL xlix. 74]). The tumc was girded by a cincture, which 
recalled that worn by John the Baptist (‘ zona pellicea circa 
lumbos suos," Mt 8^), and which soon became an essential part 
of the monk’s habit. It was usually made of leather (pinottira, 
z(m(f,y ^wn), haiUv^i cvnguiwm, etc.) » The hood and the scapular 
are also charaoteristio of the monastic habit. The first (oueuUus^ 
cucuUio) was originally merely a covering for the head. It was, 
in fact, the ordinary head-covering of peasants, and is found in 
both East and West. It protected the head agwn^ the heat or 
the cold, and could be thrown back at will on the shoulders.** 
The hood came in time to be attached to a garment covenng 
the shoulders and breast to protect them agaiiMit the weather, 
and finally developed, after various transformations, hito the 
cowl-^ ample vestment f allinjg in wide folds to the feet and 
with large sleeves. The cowl the distinctive choir-habit of 
the monk. The scapular (seapulare) seems to be peculiar to 
Benedictine monbs, since there is no mention of it before the 
rime of St. Benedict. Still it is evident, from the text of his 
Buie, ribiatit was not his own Invention. By some it has been 
compared to an analogous garment worn by Eastern monks j 
but It is more probable that it was originally a kind of blouse 
or smock-frock with hoodj attached, such as was worn by 
peasants in the neighbourhood of Jfonte Oassino. St. Benedict 
prescribes it as a working dress — ' soapolare propter opera.' It 
was worn to protect the rest of the habit, and replaced the 
cowl. Its etymology indicates that it covered the shoulders,® 

The Eastern monks usually went barefooted. St. Paohomius, 
however, gave his monks sandals, and St Benedict speaks of 


1 Holste gdyes two other Eulea attributed to SS. Oomgall and 
Odumba. For this question see L. Gougaud, * Inventaire des 
rtgles monastlques iriandaiaes/ in Hmma JS^rMctine, xxv, 
fly08]lfi7-'lS4, 821-888 ; 0. Seebass, Uilntf Oolunha von 
SlosterreffeL Dresden, 1888 ; Leolercq, in DAOL ii.2 smi. 

. 2 The earliest and most celebrated of these ooUecriOns is that 
made by St Benedict of Aniane (t 821), entitled Cono&rdita 
Mrulctrum Xpoiu^ordia Megmlarum nme primum ex 
MmfusU^i, notisgtte et 

ilMrata ah m Mmard Paris, 1638 [wPD dh. tOX- 

cf.I>.Traube, 'Bibliotheca Cioerresiana,’ in ifsttesAfcAtn 
fdr altere AmUche Qesohiohtskundef xxvii. [1902] 7871 For 
other attempts of this kind see J. Trithemius, Aubert lie Mire, 
etc.; of. also Heimbuoher, i. 76. Of more recent date; L. 
Holste, Oodex Hegularum Monastxcarum et Oanontearum, 
'8 vcU,, Borne, 1601, completed by Brockie, BoUtenii Cod. 
reffiuar, $ia. nunc auctus^ ampUficattis et observ, oriticxa 
hikonwtiUwtratua, Augsburg, 1769 (FL oiiL 898-700). 

» Of, art ‘ Oeittturet’ In DAuL ii.a 2779 1 


scapular? of. also J. Habillon and 
li. d Aohto Acto sceo,, Venice, 1783-88, v, 

prief. p. xxad, AnnAlaa Pans, 1708-89, L 606. 


' pcdulea et caligae,' which seem to have been a Mnd of stocking, 
or sock, and sandals. Archaeologists have disputed at lengm 
as to the exact meaning of these terms and also regarding the 
other parts of the monastic habit.! 

iii. Different types of monks.-— The monks 
may be divided into various classes. 

1. Hermits. — The hermits [iprjfiiTatj from 
'desert*) lived in solitude in the desert; St. John 
the Baptist, and later St. Paul the Hermit and 
St. Anthony, were the first of these. 

2 . Anachorites or anchorites from 

&va.x<i^PVJ^a» ‘retreat’). — This title is synonymous 
with the first, and indicates those monks who 
practised the solitary life. This ^ form of the 
monastic life is the most ancient ; it spread, first 
of all, in Egypt, then in Palestine and Syria, 
through the whole of the Eastern world, and, 
finally, in the West.® In course of time the Camal- 
dolese, Carthusians, Hermits of St. Augustine, 
and certain other institutions of like charac- 
ter arose. These may be grouped under the class 
of anchorites or hermits, since they have pre- 
served, along with the cenobitio element in their 
lives, many of the characteristics of the eremitic 
state. 

3 . Recluses and Stylites. — With the hermits 
and anchorites must be classed the recluses and 
Stylites, who, on account of their relatively small 
number, may be regarded as exceptional cases. 
The former lived enclosed in cells, sometimes com- 
pletely walled up and communicating with the 
exterior only by means of a small window. The 
latter, who are found almost exclusively in the 
East, lived on the top of a pillar, more or less 
elevated from the ground.® 

4 . Dendrites. — The Dendrites (from hivdpovf 
* tree ’) lived in trees. 

5 . Cenobites (from Kotvh^tos, 'one who lives in 
common with others’). — This was the general term 
for all mofiks living together in community. 
During the primitive period the comparative ad- 
vantages and excellence of the solitary and ceno- 
bitic forms of monastic life formed the subject of 
frequent discussions. St. Basil stoutly maintains 
his preference for the cenobitic life over the 
eremitic life, and his preference is shared hy 
St. Benedict. It is undeniable that in early days 
the eremitic life had the greater number of ad- 
herents ; but in course of time it declined, even in 
the East, while, in the West, it cannot be said 
ever to have existed except as an exceptional 
state of things. After the 16th cent, it almost 
completely disappeared.’* 

6. Sarabaites and Gyro vagi, or Circumcel- 
liones. — ^Among the other monastic types, ancient 
authors draw attention to the Sarabaites and the 
Gyrovagi, who were regarded as an evil kind of 
naonks. The first, mentioned by St, Jerome under 
their Syriac name of ‘Bemohoth* xxii. 34 
[PX xxii. 419]), lived together in twos and threes 
in a monasteiy, in order to live a life without 

1 See cspeodally A. Oalmet, Commentario Utterale, istvrico, e 
morale la Regola di S. Benedetto, Arezzo, 1768, il, 179 ff., 
and riie ^ommentawe mr la rhgle de IS, Benoit by 0. Delatte) 
the abbot of Soleames, Paris, 1918, p. 894 f. On the question of 
monastic costume in general cf. P. Bonanni, Orddntm rcligio- 
sorwm in ecolesia miMante catalogue eonmquA indumenta, 
6 vols., Rome, 1722 ; K%ot, Bist. dm ordres monasUgues, 
religieux et milxtaires, etc. ; R. A. S. Macalister, JBoolesiaaticcd 
Vestments, London, 1896, App. I., 'Oostomes of the Religious 
Orders'; J, Braun, Die hiurgieche Georandwip wn Qccxdent 
und Orient, Freiburg i. Br., 1907. 

2 Cf Heimbucher, 1 . 41. 

2 For the recluses cf Bist. Lous. 48 ; Theodoret, Bist. ret 
29, 80, etc {PQ Ixxxii. 1490-1404); R. M. Olay, 'The Hermits 
and Anchorites of England,’ in Book, London, 

1914 ; Heimbucher, i. 146, note ; for the Stylites, all quotations 
In H, Delehaye, Des Stylites, Brussels, 189S; 'Vafih6, 'Les 
Stylites de Oonstantlnople,' in JBehos 'd,*Orient, 1898 ; for the 
diiferent classes of monks cf. Besse, p. 19 f. 

* Of. Synod of Vannes, 466, canon 7 ; Synod of Agde, 606, 
canon 88 ; d. P. Mansi, Conedna, Paris reprint, 1901-18, vii. 964 
Tili. 88t 
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either rule or law, following no other rule than 
that of their own will or caprice. The Gyrovagi 
or Ciroumcelliones (‘ vagabonds ’) went from monas- 
tery to monastery, demanding a lodging for a few 
days, and scandalizing ail true Christians by their 
excesses.^ 

7 . Catenati. — As the name indicates, these monks 
loaded themselves with chains. They took no 
care of their bodies, allowed their hair and beards 
to grow neglected and untrimmed, went bare- 
footed, and wore a black cloak (Leclercq, in D ACL 
ii.2 3218). 

8 . Apotactites (from dTOTcCffcrefr^ai, * to renounce* j 
cf. Lk 14 ^®). — These formed a class intermediary 
between the earlier ascetics and the monks properly 
so called. They are found in Jerusalem, in the 
East, and in Asia Minor. Some of them followed 
the example of the Gyrovagi, and spent their life 
wandering about, and some fell into the heresy of 
the Encratites.2 

IV. HiSTOBT of MOJSfAS'FIOISM.’—l ORIGIN OF 
THE ^ MONASTIC LIFE ; THE ASCETICS. — - The 
ascetics of early Christianity may be regarded 
as the ancestors of the monks. The greater 
number of the characteristics of which we have 
already^ spoken as belonging to the essence of the 
monastic life are found among the ascetics — 
poverty, celibacy, the practice of mortification, 
fasting, silence, prayer, etc. The ascetics were, 
in fact, simply monks living in the world. 

‘Asceticism and cenobitism are inseparable. Asceticism is 
an individual phenomenon, cenobitism is a social institution.** 

It was but natural that, as Christians gradually 
became more worldly, the ascetics should retire 
from their midst and betake themselves to the 
desert; and here we have the origin of true 
monasticism — the first monks were ascetics living 
retired from the world in the desert. 

This is not the place to enter upon a detailed 
history of these Christian ascetics (see art. Asceti- 
cism). But it may be remarked, in passing, that 
Christian asceticism, while recognizing among 
some of the prophets and just men of the Old Law 
(such as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and John the Baptist) 
its ancestors or forerunners, claims, above all, as its 
source and foundation the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
who taught renunciation under all its forms. Not 
to mention certain texts occurring in the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers— in those, of Ter- 

tnllian, Origen, and Clement of Alexandria, whose 
‘true Gnosticism* offers many characteristics of 
asceticism — one may consult certain documents 
that will give assistance in arriving at a knowledge 
of this movement precursory of monasticism, 
especially the JSpistm of pseudo-Clement ^ ‘ To 
Virgins* and the work of pseudo-Cyprian, deSmgu- 
laritaU Clericorum,*^ 

ii. Monasticism in the East.— 1 . Sources.— 
The question of the authenticity and truthfulness 
of the documents on which the history of the early 
years of Eastern monasticism is founded has given 
rise, in recent years, to lengthy and impassioned 
disi:)utes. 

1 For these different kinds of monks cf. Cassian, CoUattoneSj 
xvui, ch. iv t. (PZr xlix. 1093 f.), and Inshtutiones, v. 86, with 
the notes by A. Gaz6e(PIi xlix 266); lUgula, S Ranedtoti, 
JRegula Magtstrit i. , St. Jerome, Fp xxii. ^ad Eustochitim* (PL 
xxii, 419 f.); St. Augustine, de Opers Monoohorutn, 28 (PLxl- 
676 f.). 

a Cff. art. ‘ Apotaotiques, Apotaxaniiines,* In DAOJOi.^ 2604 f. ; 
Oabrol, Ettide but la Peregnnatio Silvi<Xy p. 185 f, 

* Leclercq, In JDACL h.® 3048 L; cf. zIGokler, A8kBit$ und 
M&Tiohtum. 

<Of. Leclercq, iaFACL iL a 8078-8090 ; HelinbucherH. 86 f. \ 
N. M. Antonelli, ‘ Dissertatio de Ascofcls/ in Smeti Patm J aeoU 
Bpiacopi Ntsibeni urmones, cum pra^attone, notia^ etc,, Rome, 
1766 ; S. Soliiwietz, ‘ Vor^esohichto des Mbnehtums Oder das 
Asoetentum der drei ersten christL Jahrh.,* in A,reh{vfii^ katk. 
Kirohmracht, i [1898] 8 f., ii. 806 f. ; and especially F. Martine*, 
*L'Aso4tisme chr6tien pendant les trofe premiers sikjles de 
I’dglise,’ in haa JStudes de th&ologie hUtonque cte PInat%tut 
Catholique de Pdris, PmHis, 1914. 


(a) Vita PateZi.— The Vita Pauh, written by St. Jerome, is 
sometimes considered to have no serious historical basis. The 
first of the hermits withdrew to the desert not before the 
middle of the 8rd cent., and, towards the end of his life, would 
have made the acquaintance of Sfc, Anthony, i 

(b) Vita Antonh.’—li the authentic character of St. Jerome’s 
life of Paul the first hermit be denied, it is St. Anthony who 
must be reg^arded as the father of the eremitic life. The Vita 
Antonii, attributed to St. Athanasius, has serious historical 
foundation, despite the discussions of which it .also has been 
the subject.* In it St. Athanasius describes the life of a man 
whom he has himself known, and who died between 866 and 
862. According to this life, Anthony was born at Coma, or 
Comon, in the middle of Egypt, At the age of 20, on hearing 
the passage in the Gospel of Sti. Matthew regarding the rich 
young man (lOi?®'*), ho sold his belongings and put himself 
under the direction of an ascetic in order to learn the practice 
of Ohristian renunciation. Then he retired to the desert and 
led the life of a hermlb for twenty years, a number of disciples 
gathering round him During the persecution of Maximian, 
he went to Alexandria to fortify his brethren in the faith, 
returning there again, later on, to refute Arlus. Living retired 
in his desert, be visited from time to time the colonies of 
hermits who had been his disciples and who peopled the 
desert. He died in 856 (or 862), at the age of 105. VVe have 
already seen what is to be thought of his Rule. The letters 
and sermons attributed to him are not more authentio in char- 
acter (PG xl. 963-1066). 

(c) Laueiao BiMory of Po-ZfadftM.— Another document which 
has been much disputed is the Lausiao History of Palladiua 
(PRE^ xiii, 219); it recounts the origins of monastidsm, 
Weingarten and Lucius see in it nothing more than a romance, 
and Amdineau has further complicated the question by the 
unjustifiable use of the Coptic sources. Butler, in his excellent 
work on the subject, The hausiac Mistory of PcUladkts (Cam- 
bridge, 1898-1004, I 267-277), has re-established the real text 
and demonstrated its importance from the historical point of 
view.* 

(d) R-u/lntM.— Ruflnus of Aquileia (t 410) travelled through 
Egypt in order to visit the most celabrateo! solitaries, and his 
Misioria MomoJwrmn furnishes interesting details on the 
monastic life in that country.^ 

(e) (7a«st”a»i,— Far more important for the history of mon- 
astic institutions, customs, and teachir^ are the two works of 
Oasaian— de fnstUvtione ucembionm (12 books), and OoUa* 
Homs Patrum (24 Conferences). Cassian, like Bufinus. 
travelled about from one monaatio colony to another in %ypt 
and Palatine in order to be initiated into the manner of life 
there observed.® 

(/) Peregrvnaiio Etherim . — ^The Perearinatio ad hca sa«at«, 
of which the date has been so much disputed, but which can, 
in all probabOity, be assigned to the latter half of the 4th 
cent., is the account of a pilgrimage to the monasteries of 
Egypt, the peninsula of Sinai, Palestine, and Syria, and gives 
many Interesdug details regarding the hermits and the monas- 
teries of the period.® There are many other sourcaa of Eastern 
monastio history, but the historians and writers of the 4th, 6th, 
and 6th centuries, such as Eusebius, Theodoret, Sozomen, 
Socrates, etc., afford less room for dlsousaiona as to authentlo- 
ity and credibility, and their testimony serves to control the 
truth of the accounts furnished by Paliadius, Rufinus, and the 
others. 

2 , History.-— Apart from tke life of St. Anthony, 
summarized above, the general lines of monastic 
history in the East may he presented as follows. 

(fit) Egypt. — ^Amun (Ammonins), a contempora^ 
of St Anthony, founded colonies of hermits in 

I Weingarten, PRJS® x. 760 ; Grfitsmaoher, PJRJSf® xfii. 2l7» 
and SioronymuSf Iteiprig. 1901, L 160 : see, however, in favour 
of the reality of hla existence, Butler, Lam Mm* L 281; 
Workman, p. 96, 

s On the Vita AntonU d. WelngarietL Pt 21 1 ; 

H. Gwatkin. Stvdim of Ariammi Oambnogo, lafe pp. 
102-10T, Anm London, 189$, p^ 48 r F, W. 

Bbrrar, Idoee fAs Fathora^ Bdlnbu^h, 1889, i 461 ; in favour 
of the mstorieffcr, A. Roberhson. * Athonaeto,* In Pm-Fieme 
FofAsrs, Iv., Oxford, 1892* p, 189 ; Butler, i. 178 ff, ; worknaan, 
p. 864. 

s Of. Ladeuze, op. cif. ; E. Preuschen^ PaUadtm md 
dn Sdtrag zwr QueUmkmde dm diteddi M&nehiutru (TU\ 
Giessen, IW. ^ 

4 The authenticliy and veracity ot the ffidoria Momeh&nm 
have also been the subject of much <fisouasion, but it has a 
certain historical value. For discuswrions regarolng the text 
see the works of Butler, Ladeuze, and Preusolien, aheady cited 
in reference to Paliadius : see also T<edercq, in PA CL li,* 8098 ff. 

s Oabrol, art. ‘Cassian,’ in PACE ii.* 2348-28.57 ; 0. Barden- 
hewer, PaVrology^ Eng. tr., Freiburg i. Br., 1908, p. 516 ff. 
The text of the Buie of Cassian, which was believed to bo lost, 
has recently been discovered In Munich and at the Escurial 
(cf. H, Plenkers, ITntarmehungm zwr l/berliefm^rigeffeseh. der 
altmten latdnisahen Mdrichereasln, Munich, 1906, pp. 70-84). 

« Sanetce Silviee Aquitanee rerearinatio ad looa saneta^ ed. 
G. P. Gamtrrrinl, Rome, 1887' ; other edd. : P. Geyer, Vienna, 
1898, E. A. Beohteb Chicago, 1902 ; cf. M, P^rotin, ‘ Le veritable 
Auteur de la Peregrlnatlo Silvias, la vierge espagnole Etheria,' 
in Rmte dm gusstierw Ixxiv, [1908] 867-397 ; and 

PRR3 xvilL 846-847. 
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Lower Egypt, and was the father of monasticism 
in NitriaJ His disciples lived in huts and met 
together in the monastic church on Saturdays and 
Sundays. There were 8 priests in the colony to 
carry out the liturgical functions for the com- 
munity, According to the Lausiac History ^ there 
were 6D0 hermits in the desert of Nitria. Idleness 
was carefully excluded, each monk being obliged 
to provide for himself by his own labour. In the 
evening psaJma and hymns were chanted. The 
discipline of the life was very strict. Ammonius 
died before 366. His disciples continued his tradi- 
tions in Nitria. The theological works of Origen 
were studied there, and the ‘ tall brothers,’ Am- 
monius, Bioscorus, Eusebius, and Euthymius, who 
made such a disturbance in the theological world 
later on, belonged to this monastic famuy.® 

About six miles to the south of the mountain of 
Nitria was the Desert of Seete, where another colony 
of hermits was established. The brethren observed 
perpetual silence ; as at Nitria, they assembled in 
church for the ofdces only on Saturdays and Sum 
days. Their cells were either mere caverns in the 
rocks or else wattled cabins. Macarius the Greater 
(t 383 or 387) was the first of these hermits. He 
has left behind him among the Apophthegmata a 
series of remarkable maxims and homilies that 
show him to have been one of the founders of 
Christian mysticism,* Macarius the Younger, 
Evagrius Ponticus, and Mark the Hermit are also 
fibres that stand out among these solitaries.^ 
The Desert of Scete still preserves the ruins of their 
ancient monasteries, one of which, known as the 
monastery of St. Macarius, is inhabited by a few 
Ccmtic monks,® 

Besides Nitria and Scete, the whole of Egypt 
was strewn with hermitages— the Thebaid, Lyco- 
polis, Kopres, Oxjxhynehus (where there were to 
he found, it is said, 10,000 monks and 20,000 nuns), 
and Arsinoe, where there were also 10,000 monks 
{Hist. Laus. 5, 18). 

In Upper Egypt the name of Pachomius at- 
tracted special attention. He was instructed in 
the monastic life by a venerable hermit named 
Palamon, ^ and established himself at Tabenna 
(Tabennlsi) — a name that was to remain famous in 
monastic history. Pachomius is the real founder 
of the cenohitic life. His disciples lived together 
tinder the same roof and were subject to the same 
discipline. Other monasteries were founded which 
followed the same observance, and thus cenobitism 
was established, Hegarding the organization of 
the Pachomian monasteries see above (p. 785 ; of. 
also W. E. Cram, Theological Texts from Coptic 
Papyrii edited with an Appendix upon the Arabic 
and Coptic Versions of the Life of Pachomius, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic ser., pt. ii., 1913). 

While speaking of Pachomius, we must not omit 
to mention one of his disciples named Schenoudi 
of Atripe, whose history has been revealed recently 
through Coptic MSS, and who, althot^h he did 
not exercise so marked an influence as Pachomius, 
played an important part in the history of the 
cenohitic life. The profession of obedience which 
he imposed on Ms monks is the oldest document of 


i Monast. 80; JSist, Lam. 8; Sozomen, i li 
OOOU; Sooratea. Sv. 28 (PG Jxvii. 6001.); b. Bultki 
d’OWenl, Paris, 1678 ; Besse, op. oit. 
gfWwim, Dasm^gml&riMsohe MGnohium, Mainz, 1904 
O. Cmrzoii, Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, llondloi 

ap. van Oonenbereh, Mude eur lea vudnes d^JSgypte (Japwi 
t^naicimme 'fuaqu'd Vvnvasim arabe, I^ouvain, 1914 
fApophmgmata Patmm, in Ooteber, Ecclesice Greece 
2671.); BomiLtea, id A, Qalland 
to Vi|aa et Scripta SS. Macariorum,’ Pm. Ve 
EeeUa., Venioe, 1766-81, vh. 8 1. {PQ xxsd^ 

4 Hist, Lntta. 20, 86. 

»G. Sfe^ndnrtt, ‘Bwoh tjie libyache Wnste nach der Oas 
des Grysiter Ammon, 'Bijrfirtcr Lohalanzeiger, 18t;h March 190( 


this kind that we possess, and it marks a stage in 
the history of monastic Buies. Schenoudi made 
the attempt to combine the eremitic with the 
cenohitic life, and he succeeded to a certain 
extent.^ 

(6) Sinai. — Prom Egypt the monastic life soon 
spread as far as the Sinaitic ;^enmsnla, on which 
there were later several flourishmg monasteries. 
St. Nilus the Sinaitic (f c. 430) and St. John 
Climacus were its shining lights, and may be re- 
garded as the great doctors of the ascetic life. 
The Peregrinatto Etherice gives interesting details 
regarding the monasteries of Sinai (see below 
iii. I (d)). 

{c) Palestine. — The monastic foundations of 
Palestine were no less illustrious. It will suffice 
to quote the names of Hilarion of Gaza, a disciple 
of St. Anthony of Egypt, and especially those of 
Melania the Elder at the Mount of Olives, Paula, 
and St. J exome.^ In this region monasticism made 
considerable headway. The number of monasteries 
and lauras rose to 100, and the influence of these 
religious houses in the quarrels between Origenism, 
Eutychianisni, Monotheletism, and iconoclasm was 
very important. It would be impossible to give 
here even a r4sum4 of this history ; we must be 
content to refer the reader to the authors cited in 
note 2 below, and also to the attempt at a classi- 
fication of some of the Palestinian monasteries in 
Leclercm DAOL ii.^ 3165-3176. It was only with 
the Arab invasion of Palestine that the progress 
of these ruonasteries was arrested. 

{d) Syria. — Syria became at an early period a 
land of monasteries. It has even been questioned 
whether the monastic life there was not indigenous, 
i.e.f whether it did not, as in Egypt, spring directly 
from the native practice of asceticism — ^which must 
he regarded as an early phase of monasticism — or 
whether, on the other hand, it was an importation 
from without. The latter opinion seems to be the 
more likely. The Syriac life of Mark-Ajogin, 
beneath its legendary surface, contains a residue 
of histoiy that can be extracted with little diffi- 
culty. According to this history, he came from 
a Pachomian monastery, established himself among 
the mountains near Nisibis, and died there in 
363, leaving behind him a flourishing monastic 
house.® The recently edited works of Aphraates 
give some curious information about other solitaries 
XiJ-ovi^ovTes)^ who seem to have been ascetics living 
in the world rather than real monks.* 

At Edessa and in Osrhoene we have Julian 
regarded as the founder of monastic life in that 
country, and especially Ephraim the Syrian, a 
contemporary of St. Basil. He lived many years 
as a hermit, then went to study monastic tradi- 

1 With refirard to Schenoudi see Am61ineau, M&mowespuUUa 

f ar la mission aroMol. au Caire, iv. [1886 i.], i. ; I. Leipoldt, 
chenute von Atripe und die BnUtehung dea national- 
dgpptisohen Christentuma (TU), Leipzig, 1903 ; Ladeuze, pemie 
d*h%atoire eced. vii. [19001 76-83 ; Kevulout, ‘Les Origines du 
flohisme dgyptien ; le prdouraeur et inspirateur SenuS le pro- 
phfete,* in viil. [1883] 401-467, 646-681 ; AmdHneau, Vie de 
Schmudi, Paris, 1889 ; Leolercq, in LACL 8104 f. 

2 Mist. Laus. 117-129 ; * Yita Melanise Junioris,’ Analect. Boll, 
viil. [1884] llflf, ; Zockler, ‘Hdarion von Cteza,' in Neue 
J'ahrhiloher fUr deutsche Tneologie, hi, [1894] 146-178; Yailh6, 
‘ Les premiers Monastferes de la Palestine,* in Beaaarione, iii. 
[1897] 89-69, 209-226, 834-866, iv. [1898] 193-210; A. Oouret, 
La Palestine aoua lea empereurs greos, Paris, 1889, pp. 326-686. 

s p, Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, Pans, 1890-97, 
iii. 876 1 , ; J Labourt, Le Ghriatianiame dans Vempire perse 
sous la d'^astie aassanide, do. 1904, p. 802 f. 

4 Of. a discussion on this point in R. H, OonnoIIy, 'Aphraates 
and Monasticism,’ in JThSt vi. [1904-05] 622-639 ; P 0. Burkitt, 
‘Aphraates and Monasticism,* ib. vii. [1906-06] 10-15, Early 
Christianity outside the Jtoman Empire, Cambridge, 1899, and 
Early Eastern Christianity, London, 1904 See, further, 
OonnoIIy, ‘Some early Rules for SjTian Monks,* in Downside 
jRewetti, XXV. [1906] 152-162 ; G. Bert, AphrahaVa, des permchm 
Weiaen, Bomilien; aus dem Syriaeken (TU), Leipzig, 1888, 
ed. J Panspt, Pans, 1894 (of. esp. eth horn, to the ascetics) ; 
P, Schwen, Afrdhat, seine Person und sein Yerslomdnta des 
Ghriatentwna, Leipzig, 1907. 
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tions under the ^idance of St. Basil, and perhaps 
visited E^pt also. He is one of the principal 
scholars of the Syrian Church, and his numerous 
works contain much information regarding the 
monastic life.^ 

There were colonies of hermits in Cilicia, round 
about Antioch, and in the Desert of Chalcis in the 
4th century. The Desert of Chalcis was known as 
the Thebaid of Syria, and there St. Jerome lived 
as a hermit from 373 to 380.^ In the 5 th cent, the 
first of the Stylites, St. Simeon, makes his appear- 
ance in the north of Syria (Theod. JSi$t, MeL 26 
\PG IxxxiL 1464 if.]). This strange form of mon- 
astic life survived as late as the 16th century.^ 

(e) Asia Minor.^lji Asia Minor in the 2nd cent. 
Montanism {q.v,) had appeared— a movement in 
the direction of an excessive ultra-asceticism. In 
Pamphylia in the 4th and 5th centuries the Euchite 
or Messalian monks allowed themselves to be 
carried away by the same excessive views, and 
appear also to have undergone Manicheean influ- 
ences. They were always resisted by the Church 
and were finally condemned, but revived during 
the Middle Ages in the sects of the Paulicians and 
B(^omils. 

Eustathius of Sebaste, who introduced monasti- 
cisminto Armenia, Paphla^onia, and Pontus, was of 
Egyptian ori^n and a disciple of Arius. He exer- 
cised a wide influence on monasticism in that part 
of the world and also spread his errors abroad. 
His disciples, the Eustathians, were condemned by 
the Church.^ The Council of Gangra, in 340, gives 
valuable information concerning the history of the 
ascetics and monks and the excesses of some of 
those whom it condemns.® 

(/) Cappadocia,--At was chiefly in Cappadocia 
and under the inspiration of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, 8t. Gregory of Nysaa, and St. Basil, 
the real legislator of the monks of the East, that 
monasticism started its tme development. Basil 
had become acquainted with the monastic life in 
Syria and in Palestine. He declared himself 
distinctly in favour of the cenohitic type, and it 
was for cenobites that he wrote his Kule, or rather 
his Rules (see above, p. 785**). The Rule of St. 
Basil has remained in use in the East to the 
present day. It does not enter into details, but 
lays down m general the virtnes and duties of the 
monastic state. The monk is the perfect Christian | 
the ascetic life does not consist merely in carrying 
out certain practices, but in tbe sanctification of 
one’s whole peing and in the love of one’s neigh- 
bour. One must raise up and perfect nature and 
not destroy it. Christian perfection completes, 
elevates, and purifies the wisdom of the ancients. 
In his monasteries the education of children was 
undertaken, and work was recommended and en- 
couraged. The public prayer of the community 
was already organized, and we find the various 
Hours of Marms, Tierce, Sext, Kone, Tespers, 
and the Night Office 

(g) According to St. Jerome, monasti- 

cisra was brought to the island of Cyprus by 
Hilarion. St. Epiphanius, who had himsdf been 
a monk in Palestme, defended the monks with 
ardour. 

(A) ‘WRen Palestine and Egypt 

had ceased to be Hie chief centres of monastic lile 
in the East, it was Constantinople, and, later, 
Mt. Athos, that succeeded tp that position. The 


1 Ephraim, Op&ra> owwiia, BoMe,A784-46 ; for iSie other edd. 
of* r. 406; E, I>wal, uWL nl'^Uwie €t 

WMmm U 1891, 

pp. 150-161 ; Bardenhewer, pp. 887-888. 
s 01. Grutzmacher, Ihm>nyrmiSi L 1651. 

8 Pelehaye, op. evt. ; see also above, p, 786*^. 

A F. Loom, * Eiistathius von SeWbe,*^ in v. eST-CSO. 

6 Mand, h. 1096-1106; C. J. Helele and H. Le<derc<i, B%sU des 
conoites, Paris, 1907 ff., i, 1020. 

8 £. F. Mociflon, and kis RtUd, Oxford, 1916. 


foundations attributed to Constantine or to the 
time of his immediate successors can, however, be 
admitted only with reserve.^ It was not till 
towards the end of the 4th and especially during 
the course of the 6th cent, that monasticism began 
its development at Constantinople. In the reign 
of Justinian there were no fewer than 80 monas- 
teries at Constantinople,® and the emperor legis- 
lated for the monastic life as for all other institu- 
tions of the empire. The Accemetfo and the 
Stndites deserve along study to themselves ; they 
have already formed the subject of monographs, 
to which we can here only draw attention in 
passing. The names of St. John Damascene and 
Theodore the Studite recall the long strife main- 
tained by the monks on the question of the icono- 
clasts.® 

{i) Mount From the 9th, hut especially 

during the 10th, cent, the peninsula of Mt. Athos, 
in the ^Egean Sea, became a monastic centre of the 
highest importance, and formed a kind of monastic 
republic. Safe in their monasteries, built for the 
most part on steep cliffs, defended by the sea and 
by the thickness of their walls, the monks of this 
peninsula, which is connected with the mainland 
only by a nsnrow isthmus, were able to defy all 
attacks, and the cenobitic life has been maintained 
there up to tbe present day. The history of this 
monastic colony may be given in a few words. 
The origin of monasticism on Mt, Athos is obscure. 
The first testimony on which we can depend is 
found in the 9th cent., but it is probable that long 
before that there were hermits living among the 
rocks and in the forests of this peninsula, so wel^ 
fitted for the aolitaiy life. The year 963 is the 
date of the foundation of the first great monas- 
tery by St. Athanasius, one of the most celebrated 
of the Athos monks. From this date onwards 
foundations followed one anotlier in rapid succes- 
sion. The great monasteries of Iviron, Vatopedi, 
Xeropotamos, Esphigmenon, Dochiaru, Agios 
Paulos, etc., rose up in difierent parts of the holy 
mountain from the 10th to the I4th century. The 
latest in date is the monastery of Stavronikita, 
founded in 1542. A number of smaller houses 
and simple hermitages depend upon these greater 
monasteries. The Rule follow^ is that of St. 
Basil. The monasteries form a kind of confedera- 
tion or little republic, which is represented by 20 
members, constituting at once a parliament and a 
tribunal under the direction of 4 presidents, one 
of whom has the title of vpGyros, In each monas- 
tery the enjoys supreme authority. In 

the 14th cent, the idiorrhythmic form of life USiofi- 
IvOfila) was introduced, in accordance with wnieh, 
m certain of the monasteries, the monks possess 
money of their own and enjoy a number of dis- 
; pensations. Autonomous during a certain period, 
rile governing council of Idt, Athos was finally 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, Under the various governments 
and dynasties that succeeded one another in the 
East— the Comneid, the Pakcologi, even the Turks 
themselves, and the hospodars of Wallachia^ — the 
liberty of the monks of Mh Athos was always 
respected. Painting, architecture, and calli^pny 
were cultivated with suoce^, and their librmea 
contain MBS of the highest value,* 

1 CJf. E. Karin, Lm M<mm iepuis la 

fondution ia vw jusqii'd la mart d$ RhaUm Faids, 

1897 ; J. Pwvoire, P4ba:t» Uu moaachtoi© k Constanti- 
nople,* In mm dm Mst to [1B993 68*72; art. 

* Constantinople,* in i>ACX/ 11.3 14^1448. 

% Of. Kjnrin and Pargoire, 

8 See ♦Ac&nfeW®** m 807-821; A, Tougard, *La 

loonoolaste d’apr^ la oarrespondanoe de St 
T^iSodore StJdite/lnJSeime ms hUt.tL £1800] 80-WB* 

4 V. Langlois, Le Mont Athos et m mmasthres, Paris, 1867 ; 
Wi Gass, Zur GmcA, der AthoS'KldstsTy Giessen, 1865 ; A. Eiley, 
Athos ; the Mountain of the Monks, London, 1887 ; E. Miller, 
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iii. Monastioism in the West.— x. Before 
St, Benedict.— (a) Mome and Italy . — It has been 
remarked, and with justice, that while, in the 
inscriptions of the catacombs, careful mention is 
made of all the various degrees of the ecclesiastical 
liierareliy — even down to that oifossor ^ — no allusion 
has ever been found to ascetic, anchorite, cenobite, 
monk, or nun.^ The existence at Eome of monks, 
of consecrated virgins, and of monasteries at that 
period cannot, however, he denied. We leave on 
one side the legend of Boniface and Aglse, which 
is, moreover, of Eastern origin. ^ Constantia, 
daughter of Constantine, gathered together 
around the tomb of St. Agnes a community of 
virgins. It was in a Roman monastery also that 
St. Maxcellina, sister of St. Ambrose, consecrated 
herself to God (352-366.)® Pammachius, another 
Roman patrician, along with Pabiola, lived the 
ascetic life, and founded near the month of the 
Tiber a hospice which was served by monks.** St. 
Athanasius arrived in Rome after 339, accompanied 
by two Egyptian monks. He remained there three 
years and inspired this community, so deeply 
Christian in spirit, with admiration of and sym- 
pathy with the monastic ideal of the Thebaid. He 
made proselytes even from among the highest 
society of Rome, and Marcella, daughter of the 
widow Albina, along with Melania the Elder, 
devoted herself to the life. A community of 
ascetics and cenobites was founded on the Aven- 
tine, from which stand out names such as those 
of Sophronia, Asella, Paula, and Eabiola. The 
favour shown towards such institutions by Pope 
Bamasus and, in particular, the arrival in Rome 
of St. Jerome, who became the spiritual father of 
the community on the Aventine, greatly accentu- 
ated the movement.® The attempt made by Vigi- 
lanfcius to oppose it in favour of monasticisra had 
no other result than that of starting a controversy 
with St. Jerome, from which Vivian tius came 
forth utterly crushed and humiliated (c. 385).® 

In the rest of Italy the process of monasticism 
was scarcely less rapid than in Rome itself. In 
the middle of the 4:th cent. Eusebius of Yercelli, 
till then exiled in E^pt, returned to his chmch 
(in 363) and obliged the clergy of his cathedral to 
submit to the monastic rule of life. His example 
was soon followed in Milan, under St. Ambrose, 
and at Aquileia,’ while Cremona, under the bishop 
Vincent (407-^2), Novara, under the bishop 
Gaudentius (397-417), Bologna, Ravenna, under 
St. Peter Chrysologus, Pavia, under the bishop 
Ennodius, and Turin, under the bishop Victor, aU 
favoured the monastic movement. 

In S. Italy, besides Nola with its illustrious 
bishop, St. Paulinus, we find monasteries at Naples, 
at Capua, and in Etruria, Sabina, Umbria, jPice- 
num, at Tusculum, Monte Cairo, Enndi, on the 


and its Monasteriest 8 vols., Kieflf and Mosco^ 1S46-92 
Qinss,) ; Qurzon, op. ; E. M. de Syrt'e, Falekimf 

Voyage aupays Parte, 1876 ; Krumbaoher, 

pp. 611-616, 1068 D. Pladde de Meeater, Voyage de detw 
I ohiMiotwe mso wmatthres de Mont AthcSf Parte, 1008 ; V. 
VannuteOi, Monte Athos e U meteore^ Rome, 1888} K. lake, 
ISarly Days of Monaaticism on Mt. AthoSy Oxford, 1909. 

1 Leclercq, in DAOL ii.3 3176. 

3 A3y May, iii, 279-2SS ; Duchesne, ‘ Notes sur la topographie 
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banks of Lake Eucino, on the islands oft' the 
Mediterranean coast of Italy, Gorgona, Capra] a, 
Sardinia, and the Isle of Cabis (near Torrentum).i 
It would be difficult to draw up even a simple cata- 
logue of these monasteries, so numerous were they. 

Cassiodorus {o. 570) was contemporary with St. 
Benedict. It has even been conjectured that his 
Rule was borrowed from the latter, but this is no 
more than a conjecture. What is certain is that 
the minister of Theodoric, on his property of 
Vivarium, gave the example of a monastery where 
the ascetic practices of the monastic life were 
allied with a high degree of intellectual culture. 
While, on the summit of Mt, Morius, the hermits 
gave themselves up to their solitary vocation, in 
the monastery built at the foot of the mountain 
the cenobites spent their time in the diligent 
copying of MSS.^ 

(S) Gaul. — ^Monasticism, which was to play so 
considerable a part in Ganl, was established there 
at an early date {2nd half of the 4th cent.) and 
with great 6clat by St. Martin of Tours. At first 
it toolr the eremitic form. The disciples of St. 
Martin lived as hermits, meeting for exercises in 
common only on certain occasions. The first 
monastery founded in Ganl was that of Ligug6, in 
360. There were, besides, Marmoutier (Martini 
Monasterium) and, no doubt, a great number of 
other houses, for we read that 2000 monks were 

E resent at the obsequies of St. Martin.® St. 

lartin wrote no Rule for his monks, and the 
latter seem simply to have followed the general 
traditions of the ascetic life. Several of his dis- 
ciples applied themselves in company with their 
master to the work of the apostolate. This would 
explain why this first attempt at monasticism in 
Gaul did not leave any lasting traces behind it. 

We find, about the same date, that there were 
monks at Rouen, in the Morinie (Boulonnais, 
Artois, W. Flanders), in the forests, along the sea- 
coast, and even in the islands of the coasts.* 

St. Sulpicius Severus, the historian of St. Martin, 
established a community of ascetics in his villa of 
Primuliacum.® Gregory of Tours (t 694) ^ves in 
his works most valuable information regarding the 
monastic movement in Gaul in the 6th and 6th 
centuries. The greater number of the monks whose 
lives he wrote, while possessing their own char- 
acteristic spirit, are still largely under the influ- 
ence of the teaching of St. Maxtm. 

The most interesting of all these experiments in 
the monastic life at tms period is the foundation of 
the cffiebrated monastery of L6xins on an island of 
that name off the^ coast of the Mediterranean near 
Cannes. Monastic life, inaugurated there towards 
the year 410 by St. Honoratus, was to continue 
tlirough many long centuries, almost without 
mterruption, to our own day. It was at the 
beginmng a mingling of the eremitic and oenobitic 
elements. Both manual and intellectual work 
were held in honour, and great was the mfluence 
exercised by the monks of L44ns throughout the 
Middle Ages.® It will be sufficient,, for this earlier 
^ Gf. ^reitzenbofer and Leclercq, loco. eitt. 

2 Works of Ca8e^odoru8y ed J. Garet, Rouen, 1679 (PL Ixix. 
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period, to cite the names of Vincent of L6rins and 
oalvianns. 

Another important influence exercised over the 
development of monasticism in Gaul during this 
period was that of Cassian. His works were in 
reality the first monastic code in Gaul (see above, 
p. 787'^), and, it may he said, in the whole of the 
West. He founded the monastery of St. Victor at 
Marseilles, which became renowned, and other 
monasteries also.^ 

St. Csesarius, bishop of Arles, must also be 
regarded as one of the principal monastic legis- 
lators at this date.® We can only mention the 
monasteries founded by Leonian m the diocese 
of Vienne, by St. Theudaire in Isbre, in the Isle 
Barbe, at Condat (St. Claude), and at St. Maurice 
of Agaune, and by SS. Romanus and Lupicinus in 
the Jura.® 

(c) Britain, Ireland, the Celts, — The monastic 
life was established fairly early among the 
Celts and Anglo-Saxons, and underwent an 
extraordinary development among them. Its 
introduction into Great Britain was due to St. 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, who came to the 
island in 430 to restore ecclesiastical discipline. 
In Wales Llan Lltud, Llancarvon, Ti-Gwen, and 
Bangor soon became renowned. Some of the 
monks from these monasteries — St. Gildas, St. 
Lunain, St. Paul Aurelian, and St. Samson- 
established the monastic life in Brittany (Armor- 
ica), where it also made great advance/ Monasti- 
cism in Ireland has much in common with that of 
Brittany, to which it seems, in fact, to owe its 
origin. The name of St. Columba and that of his 
foundation at Iona stand out conspicuous in its 
liistory.® Another saint whose name we must not 
forget to mention among the Celtic monks, although 
his chief foundation, Luxeuil, belonged to Gaul, is 
St. Columban, the rival and namesake of Columba. 
His Rule, inspired entirely by the principles and 
traditions of Irish monasticism, spread rapidly m 
Gaul and disputed for a time the predominance of 
that of St. Benedict.® 

{d) Spain, — In Spain the beginnii^s of the mon- 
astic life are somewhat obscure. The Council of 
Elvira (c. 300) makes no allusion whatever to mther 
ascetics or virgins. The Peregrinatio JStherue \ 
belongs to the last quarter of the 4th century. It i 
is the account of her journeying in the East and 
her pilgrimages to tne holy places, sent to her 
nuns in Spain by a Spanish virgin named Etheria, 
or Egeria, who was, in all probability, abbess of 
the community to which she writes.’^ We find 
further traces of the ascetic and monastic life 
among the Prisoillianists of Spain, in this century. 
Priscillian gave himself out as an exany)le of 
asceticism (see art. PRisomHAHlSM). It has 

i Oartidair» dis Vahhaye de Viator de Mwr»$ilhf vols., 
Pans, 1867, 

‘i Malnory, op. 

8 L Niepce, I/Jle Barbel son anetenne abbaye, Lyons, 1890; 
P, Benoit, Hist, de l^abbaye et de la terre de Sam-Olaude, 

2 vols , Pans, 1890-92; B. Krusch, ♦Vitie Patrura Jnrensium/ 
Mon. Germ., Script. Merov., Hi. 11896-97] 136-166 ; Duchesne, 

‘ Ijb. Vie des P^res du Jura,’ Mdlamyes darcMol^ xvliL [1898] 
1-18 ; Leclercq, in BACL ii 3 8197-3198 ; Besse, Lee Moinee do 
VanoUnne Franco P^rwde galh^omaino et m4rooingienno, 
Paris, 1906, 

4 A. de la Broderie, ‘Les Monasttres celtiques aux VI* 
et VID sifecle,’ m Annalos de Bretagne, lx. [1808] 188-309, 
879-394, Hut. do Bretagne, Eennes, 1896, 1. ; J. W. Willis* 
Bund, TTio Celtte Chwch of WaUs, London, 1^7 ; BACL il.3 
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5 O. F, R. de Montalembert has devoted to the history of the 
OeZWc and Anglo-Saxon monasteries a large portion of hia ]>ook, 
Leo Jtfoine* dOccMemt, Pans, 1860-77; see esp. bks. x.-xiii. ; 
see also L. Gougaud, loc. cit. 

8 Seebass, op eU. ; Malnory, op. dt. i L. Gcyugand, | L'CKuvre 
des Scotti dans I’Europe continentale,* in d^niet, eoeUo. 

ix. [1908] 21-37, 256-277 ; Q. Bonet-Manry, * St. Golomban et la 
fondation des monasttres iriandws,' Rev. Hixt. IxxxiU. flOOS] 
277-299. 

7 Of, aboTe, p. 787b. 


recently been shown that the Begula Consensoria 
Monachorum, attributed at first to St. Augustine, 
then to a contemporary of St. Eructuosus, prob- 
ably comes from a Priscillianist source, in the 5th 
century. It is a Rule for cenohites, original in 
character.^ 

The Rule of St. Isidore (t 636) and that of St. 
Eructuosus of Braga (c. 660) also deserve mention. 
They enjoyed considerable success until the advent 
of tne Rule of St, Benedict in Spain, which became 
there, as in almost the whole of the Western 
world, the only Rule for monks.® 

Vigilantius, who represents the element hostile 
to the monks and ascetics, was a priest at 
Barcelona in 396. During the year 409 the in- 
vasions in Spain, as everywhere else, resulted 
in the destruction of the monasteries. Mention 
of this is to he found in the chronicles of the 
period.® 

The^ Council of Tarragona, in 516, turned its 
attention to the monks.* St. Martin, abbot of 
Dumio near Braga, who is known as St. Martin of 
Braga, and who had been a monk in Palestine and 
played so important a j)art in the history of the 
conversion of the Suevi, laboured at the restora- 
tion of the monastic life in Spain.® 

Two other bishops, SS. Leander and Isidore, 
also worked for the same end. The first wrote 
a Rule for the use of virgins, and the second 
drew up a Rule for monks.® The latter was 
already known to St. Leander, the friend of St. 
Gregory the Great, and to Tajo, bishop of Sara- 
gossa (c. 660), the great admirer of the works of 
St. Qxegojj and of his Dialogues, in which the 
praises of St. Benedict axe set forth. This bishop 
did much to spread the knowledge of these works 
in Spain.*^ Besides these names, we find, between 
the date of the conversion of Visigotliio Spain 
(587) and that of the Arab invasion (711), those of 
certain monks and hermits — the African Donatus, 
who, along with 70 monks, also from Africa, took 
refuge in the monastery of Servitanum, in the 
province of Valencia ; St. Emilian, who enjoyed a 
wide-spread cultus in Spain ; the hermit, Valerius, 
in the neighbourhood oi Astorga, etc.® 

(e) Africa. — In Africa the mst monastic centre 
seems to have been formed around the person of 
St. Augustine. This saint had studied the mon- 
astic life both in Rome and in Milan, and, on his 
return to Tagaste, he installed himself with some 
of his friends in a house, where they gave them- 
selves to the practices of asceticism. Ordained 
priest, he founded a second monastery at Hippo, 
where he lived himsdf till he was made bishop in 
396. He then transformed his episcopal dwelling 
into a monastery like those of the bishops m 
Milan, Vercelli, and others at this time, and so 
founded what we may call a ' cathe^ad monastey,’ 
or, as he himself called it, monastormm dericorum* 
Others of the African episcopate soon followed this 


r Ed, in Holsfce-Brockl^ CodOx Regtilwrufn, i. 186 f., and In PL 
Ixvi 998-996 ; cf. D. de Bruyne, ♦ La Rogvia consensoria : Uiie 
r&gle des momes priscilliamstes,' In Revue BinedUctino, xxv. 
83-88. 
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example, and Hadrumetnm, Uzala, Calame, Cirta, 
Mileve, and Cartha^ became real centres of 
monastic life* The Megula pro Monachis attri- 
buted to St. Augustine is not Ms under this form, 
as we have already said, but it is drawn from his 
letter (ccxi.) to religious bodies of both sexes 
living in poverty and chastity, passing their time 
in prayer and ascetic practices, and in certain 
worlcs of charity. The counsels of the great 
bishop are characterized by the charity, discretion, 
bieadth of mind, and high spirituality to which 
all his works bear witness.^ We have already 
spoken of his famous treatise, de Opere Mona- 
cfiorumt composed in the year 400. 

The Vandal persecution was unable to destroy 
all these monasteries, but it arrested for the tinie 
the progress of monasticism in Africa. Byzantine 
rule (533-709) restored peace and liberty, and a true 
renaissance of religion took place, in which monas- 
ticism naturally benefited. Several new monasteries 
were founded, notably at Buspe and at Tehessa. 
The ruins of the latter still exist. ^ But the 
Muhammadan invasion was to destroy monastic 
life in Roman Africa as well as Christian life in 
general. 

(/) On the Danube, in the region of Noricum, 
we have to mention the wonderful work among 
those people of St. Severinus (t482), called ‘the 
apostle of Noricum.’ ® 

2 , From St. Benedict to the 13th century.— St. 
Benedict, born at Nursia (c* 480), died at Monte 
Oassino (c. 540), deserves a place apart in the 
history of Western monasticism. Tne influence 
exercised by his Rule in the West may be com- 
pared to that of St. Basil in the East. Having 
dwelt, at first, as a hermit among the Sabine 
mountains, he later gathered disciples round him, 
founded monasteries at Subiaco and Monte Cassino, 
and wrote a Rule which, after the lapse of two 
centuries, was to become the one monastic Rule of 
the West. It may, in fact, be said that the history 
of Western monasticism is practically identical, 
for the ^eater part of the Middle Ages, with that 
of the Benedictines. The Rule of St, Benedict, 
wMch is divided into 73 chcypters, is written fox 
cenobites, and addresses itselt exclusively to those 
who follow that form of monastic life. It teaches 
the virtues of humility, obedience, and poverty, 
and enioins the practice of silence, hospitality, and 
manual work. It regulates the hours for pr^er 
and lays down the order of the psalmody. The 
monastery forms, as it were, a little city or, better, 
a complete society provided with all its necessary 
organs. At the head of all is the abbot, assisted 
by his provost, or prior, and Ms seniors, while at 
the head of every 10 monks is the dean. Then 
there are the cellarer, who is charged with the 
temporal affairs of the monastery, and the various 
other officials that divide between them the differ- 
ent functions necessary to the well-being of the 
house. The monastery should, as far as possible, 
provide for itself and possess a garden, a mill, and 


i Of. Ledercq. J/Afrigm oh/r6Uenm, Paris, 1^04, it 78-77, 
and X>AQL ii.3 8226 1 . ; Basse, JOe Monachisme afrioain. 
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all the necessary offices and work-shops. The 
sick, too, are to be specially taken care of, and 
the monks and the Mati receive necessary in- 
struction. Guests are to be received with honour. 
Those who offend against the Rule must receive 
punishment according to their deserts.^ Such is, 
in summary, the Rule of St. Benedict — a Rule 
characterized by great simplicity, but in which is 
clearly reflected that spirit of wise discretion and 
justice which was the genius of the Roman char- 
acter, while at the same time it is penetrated 
through and through by ^ the purest spirit of 
Christian asceticism, and rivals m its discretion 
and its sublimity of view the Rule of St. Basil 
itself. 

St. Gregory (t 604), the greatest of all the popes 
of the early Middle Ages, in giving to this Rule 
the support of his authority and in recounting, in 
his Dialogues, the life and miracles of its aufiior, 
assured its predominance over all other monastic 
Rules. He nimself founded a monastery in Ms 
own house (the Monastery of St. Andrew, on the 
Ccelian), in which the Rule of St. Benedict was 
observed, and sent to England one of its monks, 
Ms disciple St. Augustine, who, while commencing 
the work of converting^ the Anglo-Saxons, at the 
same time implanted in their midst that Rule 
which was destined to take such firm root there 
and to spread far and wide over the land. 

(a) England , — The Christianity established by 
St. Augustme among the Anglo-Saxons was 
thoroughly monastic in character. In the greater 
number of towns — e,g,, at Canterbury, York, 
London, Ripon, Peterborough, etc. — ^the monastery 
was the centre of the new Christianity. The 
church of the monastery became the cathedral, 
and the abbot the bishop of the diocese that was 
thus gradually formed. The kingdoms of the 
Saxon heptarchy were one after another converted 
by the disciples or successors of St. Augustine, 
and the history of the f onr centuries extending from 
the death of St. Augustine in 605 to the Norman 
Conquest in 1066 is one of the finest parts of the 
history of Western monasticism.® It would be 
impossible to give even a summajy of it here. 
We cannot do more than cite some of the principal 
characters and the names of the cMef monasteries 
that stand out in its pages. Among the former 
we have the abbots and monks Aidan, Oswald, 
Wilfrid, Theodore, Cuthbert, Benedict Biscop, 
Aldhelm, Boniface, Bede, Alcuin, Odo, Dnnstan ; 
among the latter are Canterbury, Westminster, 
Malmesbury, York, Lindisfame, Ripon, Peter- 
borough, Jar row, Wearmouth, Croyland, Whitby, 
Coldingham, Tynemouth, and Hartlepool. Even 
after the Norman Conquest in 1066 the history of 
monasticism in England does not come to an end. 
It was still flourishing in the 11th cent., and the 
Normans, far from destroying the English monas- 
teries, founded new ones. Lanfranc and Anselm, 
archbishops of Canterbury, re-peopled the Saxon 
monasteries with colonies of monks brought over 
from the famous abbey of Bee and from other 
Norman monasteries. Cluny, too, made several 
foundations in the country, and the Cistercians, 
in their turn, established themselves at Waverley, 
Rievaulx, Fountains, and many other places, 
St. Stephen Harding, who exercised so great an 
influence on the order of Citeaux and gave it 
its organization, was an Englishman. The order 

1 On the Rule of St. Benedict see the edd. and works of B. 
Schmidt ^tiabon, 1891), E, WoelfRin (Leipzig, 1895), L. 
Traube (Munich, 1898), 0. Butler, Morin, etc., as cited in art. 
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of Savi^y, which also had numerous foundations 
in En^and, was absorbed by that of Citeaux. 
But with the 14th and 15tli centuries English 
monasticism began to decline.^ 

(b) France.— -Romyev great the success of the 
Benedictine life in England, it may be said with 
truth, if its history be regarded as a whole, that 
France was the land of its predilection. The story 
of the Kule of St. Benedict being brought to 
Merovingian Gaul by his disciple, St. Maurus, and 
of the latter’s foundation of the abbey of Glanfeuil 
on the banks of the Loire as the first Benedictine 
monastery in that country, has been contested.^ 
Whatever the truth of this question may be, it is 
certain that the Kule was introduced into France 
at an early date—from the beginning of the 7th 
cent.— and it spread there with such r^idity that 
it soon succeeded in supplanting the Kule of St. 
Columban and in imposing its authority on all 
the monasteries. A synod held at Autun, in 670, 
speaks of it as thougii it were the only monastic 
Kule in existence, and that of Chalons, in 813, 
declares formally that it is followed in ^moat all 
the monasteries of the country.^ The movement 
attained its apogee under Charlemagne, the great 

E roteotor of the Benedictine monks, and under 
is son, Louis le B^bonnaxre. The reform of St. 
Benedict of Aniane witnesses at once to the unity 
and to the vitality of Benedictine life. 

It is again in France that we must seek the 
origin of the important monastic reform of which 
Cluny was the cradle, and which, little by little, j 
^read beyond the limits of France into Italy, 
Dpain, England, Germany, and Poland. The abbey 
of Cluny, near Macon, was founded by William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, in 910; the monks were 
brought from the abbey of Baume, where the 
Constitutions of St. Benedict of Aniane were 
followed ; hence the Cluniac reform sprang from 
that of the 9th century. Its first abbots, Bernon, 
Odo, May euL Hugh, Odilo, and Peter the Vener- 
able, raised Cluny to the highest degree of pros- 
perity and extended its influence to every country 
in Christian Europe. The work of Cluny, in the 
religious, social, and political order, was consider- 
able ; during the 10th, 11th, and a part of the 12th 
centuries it exercised an unrivalled influence on 
Christian morals and institutions. From the politi- 
cal and religious points of view, it offered to the 
popes valuable and’indispensable assistance in their | 
struggle against the emperors of Germany, and 
the latter, as well as the kings of France, were 
obliged, more than once, to reckon with the power- 
ful &bey. 

Among the monasteries that accepted the 
Cluniac reform and flourished under it must be 
cited especially the great abbeys of Moissao, St. 
Martial, TJzerches, St. Jean d’Ang^ly, St. Bertin, 
St. Germain d’Auxerre, and Vdzelaj in France, 
and Cava, Farfa, and S. Paolo fuom le mura in 
Italy.* 

At^the very moment when the influence of Clnny 
began to decline, a new star arose on the monastic 
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Rolls series, 6 vols., London, 1S04-00, and several other vols. at 
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horizon. On 21st March 1098, Kobert, abbot of 
Molesmes, founded in the diocese of Dijon the 
abbey of Citeaux, which was to become the centre 
of a new reform of Benedictine life. While Cluny, 
although careful to remain faithful to the spirit of 
St. Benedict, had become the seat of culture, of 
the liberal arts, and of letters, and had exercised 
considerable influence on the external world, 
Citeaux, under the inspiration especially of St. 
Bernard, returned to an austerer conception of the 
monastic life. All sumptuousness and solemnity, 
even in the liturgical offices, were proscribed, 
monastic architecture was reduced to its simplest 
expression, and intellectual and artistic culture 
was set on one side, manual labour and the 
exercise of every kind of hard work taking its 
place. ^ 

The Cistercian reform, whose infiuence, while 
not to be compared with that of Cluny, was never- 
theless of considerable importance, especially 
during the 12th cent., spread beyond France and 
took in a large number of monasteries in other 
countries. It continued to exercise its influence 
till the end of the Middle Ages, and was revived on 
a new basis in the 17th cent, in the celebrated 
reform of La Trapt)e under the Abh6 de Kancd.® 

(c) Gemawy.-~Befoxe the introduction of the 
Benedictine liule into Germany, monastic life w’as 
but feebly represented in that country. The 
Anglo-vSaxon monks, SS. Pirmin and Boniface, 
with their disciples, brought to Germany, along 
with their missionanr zeal, the traditions of 
Benedictine life, which scarcely existed there at 
that period, the only known trace during the 0fch 
cent, being found in the life of St. Eugendus.® 

During the 7th and 8th centuries the Celtic 
monks of St. Columban came into Germany and 
founded a number of monasteries. Among these 
we may mention St. Gail, Ebersmfinster, Moyen- 
Moutier, St. Odile, Honau (Onogia), and Aschaffen- 
burg, not to speak of those at Strassburg, Mainz, 
Cologne, Katisbon, Wfirzburg, Erfurt, and Hegg- 
bach.* 

In 1185 all the Scottish monasteries of Germany 
were united to form a oongr^ation, under the 
jurisdiction of the abbot of St. James of Katisbon, 
by Innocent III, Gradually the numbers of Scoto- 
Irish monks that were at first continually coming 
into Germany began to dimmish, and by the 16i£ 
cent, they were replaced, in most of the monasteries, 
by Germans. This congregation ended by enter- 
ing that of Bnrafeld and becoming one with it. 
Mention, however, is made in the 17th cent, of a 
Scottish abbot, Omlvie by name (t 1646). 

Beiohenau on Lake Constance began, in 724, a 
history glorious in monastic annals, and Mnrba^, 
Fritzlar, Hensfeld, Heidenhdm, and BkchoMiexm 
are scarcely less famous. Fulda, in the days of its 
prosperity, counted 100 monks among its mmates 
and became a nursing-ground for missionaries, of 
whom the chief were to pW an important part in 
the history of Christian Germany. Such were 
Sturmius, WiUihald, Wunibald, and also SS. 
Walburga, Lioba, and Thekla. Synods held in 
Germany in 744 and 745 diacussed monastic affairs 
and prescribed that all monks were to live accord- 
ing to the Kule of St. Benedict. Worthy of special 

1 p, (lidgiiai^d, Im MommmdM do Ut rbglo eidor- 
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mention in this connexion is the Synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 802, famous for the le^slation which it 
laid down for the monks. Under Dukes Ottilo and 
Tassilo, no fewer than 29 cloisters were founded, 
some of which have left a name behind them in 
history — e.pf., Tegemsee, Benediktbeuern, Polling, 
Wessobruim, l&emsmtinster, Schamitz, and 
Metten. 

Charlemagne and Louis the Pious were the great 
protectors of the Benedictine monks. At their 
courts were to he seen Alenin, Adalhard, Wala, 
Angihran, Am, Ansegise, Paul the Deacon, and, 
above all, Benedict of Aniane, the great monastic 
reformer. The Cluniac reform found its way also 
to Germany, where it commenced a new era of 
activity and prosperity for the monastic life. The 
monasteries of Keichenau, St. Maximin of Trfeyes, 
Echtemach, St. Emmeran of Ratishon, Tegemsee, 
St. Maurice of Magdeburg, and Weissenburg 
flourished anew under its protection. Einsiedeln, 
whose patron was St. Meinrad, a hermit who died 
in 861, oecame likewise the centre of an important 
monastic reform,^ which extended to the abbeys of 
Petershausen, Disentis, Pfaffers, St. Blaise and 
Muri, Hohentwiel, Kempten, Ehersberg, and 
Rheinau (near Schaffhausen). The monastery of 
St. Emmeran of Ratishon in its turn introduced 
its own customs into the monasteries of St, Peter 
of Salzburg, Tegemsee, Priill, Weltenhuxg, and 
several others. Ulrich of Ratishon (or of Dluny, 
1 1093) was one of the most active agents in the 
Cluniac movement in Germany and Switzerland. 

Hirsau, or Hirschau, founded about 830, was 
also^ of great importance from the monastic point 
of view. The constitutions of this monastery were 
adopted by 150 other monasteries. Hirschau, as 
well as Cbiny, offered valuable assistance to St. 
Gregory vn. in his struggle against investitures 
and against the abuses among the clergy. Like 
the great Burgundian abbey, it also had much 
influence on art, architecture, and culture in 
general. The reform of Hirschau, while keeping 
its own spirit intact, was, to a large extent, 
in^ired by that of Cluny. The annals of the 
abbey were written by Trithemius and Baselius.^ 

Another refom, which, like that of Hirschau, 
diew^ much of its inspiration from Cluny, while 
keeping certain special characteristics of its own, 
naade itseH felt not only in Italy, the land of its 
birth, but in Germany also. This was the reform 
inaugurated by the monastery of Rcuctuaria 
{PrudeUe),. near Turin, founded in 1003, Its con- 
stitutions were adopted by many Italian monas- 
teries and in Germany, notably by the monasteries 
of Gorze, St. Maximin of Trtves, St. Blaise, in 
the Black Porest, and by Muri, Garsten, Gotbweisr, 
Lambach, etc,® ® 

Besides these reforms issuing from within the 
monastio order itself, mention must he made of 
the efforts made by ecclesiastical councilB to bring 
t^ok the monasteries to the practice and observance 
of the Rule. In particular may be cited the 
Synod of Bouen (1074), and those of Poitiers (1078), 
Rome (1083), London (1112), and Paris (12i2-13). 
The decrees of the last council, which received the 
apnrohation of Innocent III., exercised a great 
influence on the monastic order as a whole. The 
4th CouncU of the Lateran (1215) established rules 
that are still in force at the present day, especially 
as regards the convoking of general chapters — a 

1 OnBanaledelp see XniwZea Einsmernes, in Pertz, Mon. Germ. 
gjt. SenpL lU. fl839J 145 fl. ; OhevaUer, R^pert^; Topo^ 
‘Einsiedeln.* . 

1 coA ' Chrmicon MonatteHi Rirsaugienm. Basel, 

i?* -4i«6r«i^nsr der SirtcMuar Ragel dvnrch 

du Jmai^r Deut9<fhkmdat HaUe, 1877; cf. Heimbuoher. i. 268, 
note a, ' ' 

« Alb^, pu dm dltsstm Mdnehsff&iwhn- 

* ^.H«iinbache», 1 258; Barline, L*Ordre 

mon4x^tgu6,p, JBO, 


kind of monastic council, composed of abbots and 
delegates from the various monasteries, wherein 
are discussed matters relating to the discipline and 
general interests of the monastic life.^ 

3. From the 13th to the 20th century. — ^In the 
13th cent., whilst monasticism, in spite of all these 
attempts at reform, continued to decline, new 
forms of the religious life arose which answered 
better perhaps to the spirit of the age, but which 
none the less drew numerous souls athirst fox 
perfection and formed a current which, although 
not actually inimical to the ancient monastic insti- 
tutions, was nevertheless very distinct from it. 
Such were the great Dominican and Franciscan 
orders and a few other religious families inspired 
with the same principles. Ho other attempt at 
monasticism that was really original and powerful 
remains to be considered, with the possible excep-* 
tion of the congregation of St. Maur. Hence it 
will be sufficient to give a brief outline of the 
principal characteristics of monastic history during 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages. 

The great schism of the West and the Hundred 
Years’ War dealt another terrible blow to the 
monastic orders, but the attempts at reformation 
were not less numerous than in the preceding 
centuries. The Council of Constance (1414-18) 
consecrated some of its decrees to the reformation 
of the Benedictine order, and was the factor that 
inspired a great meeting, comprising 131 abbots 
of various monasteries, which was hmd at Peters- 
hausen in 1417. In 1418 Pope Martin Y, sent the 
abbot of Subiaco, Nicholas Seyringex, to Melk, the 
great Austrian abbey, to lay the foundation of 
that restoration of monastic life. The enterprise 
was successful, and a great number of the monas- 
teries of Austria, Bavaria, and Swabia rallied to 
the movement — inUr alia^ Mariazell, Seitten- 
stetten, St. Peter of Salzburg, Kremsmhnster, 
St. Emmeran of Batisbon, Braunau, Tegemsee. 
The great Italian abbeys of Subiaco and Farfa 
also accepted this reformation, In other respects 
ah these monasteries remained independent and 
did not form a real congregation,^ 

The Council of Trent dealt with the question of 
monasteries as it did with all other Christian 
institutions. The 25th Session (3rd Dec. 1563) 
treats de regularihus et monialihuSf renews the 
decree of Innocent HI. and of the 4th Lateran 
Council, unites the exempt monasteries to form 
congregations, institutes, general chapters, and 
cloisters, and legislates concerning visitors, presi- 
dents of oon^egations, novices, and the election of 
superiors and nuns ; in a word, it establishes a col- 
lection of rules and laws concerning the monastic 
life,® CoBOTegations were immediately after 
founded on those principles.^ 

Even more important than the Melk reforma- 
tion, so far at least as Germany is concerned, was 
that of Bursfeld. Founded in 1003 on the banks 
of the Weser and colonized by Corby, this abbey 
was destined ,to play an important part in 
monastic history from the 15th century. John 

1 We have already seen that, even as far back as the time of 
St. Pacbomius, the endeavour was mode to unite monastenes in 
a species of federation ; another example of this occurs in the 
9th cent. , under the authority of St Benedict of Amane. But 
it IS not, in reality, till the 11th cent, that we find among the 
Cistercians the usage of general chapters properly so called 
From the Cistercians the practice passed to the Benedictines, 
and from them to other orders (cf. Berlitre, ‘Les Ohapitres 
g6n6raux,* in Melanges d*hi8t hfyiediottne^ 4th ser., Maredsoua, 
1902, p. 62 fl., and Heimbucher, I, 274 fA 

2 A. Sohram, ChronicQn Vienna, 1702 ; M. Kropfl, 

Bibliotheoa, MeUicmm, do. 1746; F. Keiblinger, OeMh. des 
Benedictiner»tiStes Melh, 2 vols., do, 186A 1869 ; BerHtre, ‘La 
R4forme de Mew au XY* sitole,* in JRevw Jsdn^dtctinc, xii. [1895] 
204ft 

* Petrus ab Audomaro(Walloncape]lo^, InstituHonum monos- 
tieemm ascundum CoTunlium Tridentxnum Decrato. Cologne, 
1684. 

4 See the list in Eelmbaoher, 1. 300 f . 
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Dederoth ( 1* 1439), who had already reformed the 
abbey of Clns, took Bursfeld in Jiand in 1433 and 
also Kheinhausen. The three monasteries remained 
closely united. In 1446 the abbot of Bursfeld 
became the president of the congregation. The 
constitutions show a solid organization, with 
general chapters, visitors, and every means of safe- 
^laxding the observance of piety and regularity. 
The success of this reformation grew from day to 
day. The cardinal of Cusa,^ Nicholas V,, and 
Pius il. became its ardent promoters. At the 
death of Abbot Johann von Hagen (1469) the con- 
gregation numbered 36 monasteries, which later 
increased to 230. In 1579 the abbey of Bursfeld, 
which up to this time had been the nead-house of 
the congregation, went over to Protestantism under 
the influence of Julius of Brunswick, and the 
congregation was itself secularized in 1803.® 

We have already spoken of the monastic ori^s ' 
in Spain. For a long time the Kule of St. Isidore 
was observed in that country, side by side with 
that of St. Benedict. The Synod of Coyaca (1050) 
prescribed that either the Kule of St. Isidore 
or that of St. Benedict should be observed in all 
monasteries in Spain. Not many years later, 
however, the influence of Gluny began to be felt 
and to spread throughout Spain ; gradually it pre- 
dominated, until it finally eliminated the obser- 
vance instituted by St. Isidore. In the 14th and 
16th centuries two important congregations rose 
up, those of Valladolid (1390) and Monserrat 
(1492), The latter made foundations in Portugal, 
Peru, and Mexico.® The movement of the olaust- 
rales at Saragossa and at Tarragona were less 
important.* 

The Low Countries were a monastic land for 
centuries. Wilfrid of York, on the occasion of a 
journey to Borne in 678, having been thrown on 
the shores of Friesland, was there welcomed with 
great warmth. After his return to his monastery 
at Kipon, he sent over Willibrod, one of his monks, 
who established himself at Utrecht, and became 
the great apostle of Friesland, having St. Boniface 
as a fellow-labourer for some time. Other mission- 
aries soon came from Iona, and, like England, the 
country became Christian and monastic at the 
same time. The most celebrated of these founda- 
tions was the monastery of Echtemach.® 

The Keformation in Germany in the 16th cent, 
led to the expulsion of the monks from their 
monasteries, the closing of monastic buildings, and 
the handing over of their revenues to laymen, and 
especially to Protestant princes, A great number 
were sacked. It has been calculated that in the 
Peasant War more than 1000 monasteries and 
castles were destroyed. A few monasteries were, 
howev^, saved from the general ruin (of. Heim- 
huoher, i 296). ^ 

In England the effects of the Protestant Refor- 
mation were still more terrible for the monasteries. 
In 1624 the Holy Bee had caused Cardinal Wolsey 
to make a visitation of the monasteries, and one 
of the consequences of this general visit was their 
confiscation and almost complete secularization by 
Henry Vlil. and his minister Thomas Cromwell 
(1634). Ehzabeth finished the work of destruction 
in 1660. Scotland's turn came later on (1669- 

I For this great man’s Influence In the reforma^n of the 
monasteries of Q-ermany, Switsserland, and Spain, of, Hoim- 
bucher, i. 292, note. .... « > , . 

a On Bursfeld see J. 6. Leuckfeld, Aniiquitates BursfeldefiAes, 
Leipzig and WolfenbUttel, 1718; Berlitro, ’La Oongr(%ation de 
Bursfeld,’ in jReutte xvi. [l&99j| 860 1, 88M., 481 f., 

660 f. 

8 d^yot, vi, 286 f. ; Guriel, Congregatio JSispmo-bntfidiet ^ ; 
of. StiuHm tmcL Mittheilungen, xxv,, xxvi., xxvfi. 

* Besse, Bevue JSdnMMme. xviu [lOOO] 276 f. 

SO. Reiners, Dte Si, Wiliibrod-Stifiung in JScAUrnach, 
Eohternach, 1896 ; Heimbucher, 1. 285; Chevalier, Bdp^oire t 
Tcpo-dibltoffraphief ev, ‘Eqbtemach.’ 


1560). In all it has been estimated that 578 
monasteries, of which 63 were Benedictine, were 
confiscated. Besides the falls and lamentable defec- 
tions there were not wanting monks who became 
martyrs, and who paid with their lives their fidelity 
to their vows.^ Benedictine life was maintained 
throughout all these centuries of persecution, and 
the Anglo-Benediotine congregation has preserved 
the inheritance of its ancestors to the present 
day. 

The Keformation which destroyed the monas- 
teries in England and Germany did not succeed 
in establishing itself in France. There the monas- 
teries held out. The 17t}i cent, was marked by an 
important monastic restoration, the Benedictine 
congregation of BS. Vannes and Hydulphus in 
Lorraine and that of St. Maur in France. ^ These 
two congregations, with an end and a constitution 
that were similar, had for their common object to 
re-establish a stricter mode of observance in Bene- 
dictine monasteries and to bring back the monks 
to the rigorous practices of the Benedictine Kule, 
The very large part played by the congregation of 
St. Maur in intellectual work bore splendid fruits 
and helped to found a school of erudition that has 
given to Franco a Mabillon and a Montfaucon, a 
I)enys de Sainte-Marthe, a d’AchiSry, a Constant, 
a Euinart, etc. — a school that has never been 
equalled.^ 

A certain number of new orders which practised 
the monastic life an<i accepted the Buie of Bt, 
Benedict as their fundamental guide may be re- 
garded as branches of the Benedictine order, 
we can give only a very brief outline of their 
history here. 

(«;) SylvesiriTm , — ^The first of these orders sprung 
from the Benedictine trunk is the Sylvestrines, so 
called from the name of its founder, Sylvester 
Gonzelin, of the family of Gozzolini (f 1267). In 
1227 he retiied to Osimo and followed the Kule of 
St. Benedict, adding new austerities, until in a 
short time a few ancient monasteries took their 
place under the new discipline. At the time of 
its greatest prosperity it comprised 56 monastenes, 
the greater part of which were in Italy and a few 
in Portugal and Brazil. At the present day this 
number is greatly diminished. The church of St. 
Stephen dal Cacco in Kome now belongs to them. 

(6) The Celestines are a more im- 

portant branch than the Sylvestrines, They owe 
I their foundation to the pope of that name, St. 
i Celestine v., who at first was a hermit on Monte 
I Morone in the Abruzzi, and then at ML 
Majella. He endeavoured to combine und^ one 
manner of life the cenobitic principle of the Bene- 
dictines and the practices of the anohoretio life. 
V^en he became pope, he protects and favoured 
the order which he had founded, approved of its 
constitutions, and accorded it many privEeges. 
His congregation, having made numerous founda- 
tions in Italy, spreadjinto France, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and the Low (Countries. It possessed 150 monas- 
teries, of which 96 were in Italy and 21 in France.® 

(c) The Oliv^am were founded by 

Bernard Tolomei (t 1348), a professor of Law at 
Siena, who, in company with a few companions, 
retired to Mount Oliveto, some leagues from Siena, 

1 A. Sa vine, Wngli&h MmpMeirim m tM C(f ihd 

Oxtord* 1900; Mmry cmd tAe Monas- 

UrUs, tondon, 1388 ; Taunton, op, oit, 

2 On St. Vannea and St. Hydulphus congTegafion see 
H61yot, vL 272 f. : oo St Maur, ib, p. 286; Heimbucher, 1. 
305 1 ; B. PeZj MoUothsca Bmodictino^Matiriana, ssu de ortUy 
vitis et scHptvt padrvm Bsned%elinQnm e ctmgt* S. Maurt in 
Franda, Augsburgr, 1716 ; P. Le Oerf de la Vkville, Bibho- 
thhqViS h&tongtee et critics des auteurs de la eongr. de St, 
Matsr, The Hague, 1726, etc. ; ot. Heimbucher, i. 806 ; Cheva- 
lier, AdperUnre : Topo-hibliograph%6y s.v, * B^nddiotins.’ 

* Coat Telera di Mantredonia, Bietorie degli uomini Ultestri 
per sanMtd del ordinedei Cdestmi^ Bologna, 1648 ; on Celestine 
Y, cf. AS, May, Iv. 418-637, and Heimbucher, 1. S79. 
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whence his congregation takes its name. They 
lived as hermits, while following the Rule of St. 
Benedict in so far as its main principles are con- 
cerned. Pope John XXII. gave his approbation 
to their constitutions. Fourteen years after its 
foundation more than 100 monasteries, including 
Monte Cassino, had rallied to this mode of life. 
Their principal monasteries were those of San 
Miniato in Florence, and Settignano and S. Fran- 
cesco Bomana at Rome. Among their members 
are counted 4 cardinals, 5 archbishops, 30 bishops, 
and a few savants, such as Lancelotti, Bianchieri, 
etc.^ 

[d) Hwmliati, Fulsano, and Monte Vergine . — 
Three other orders or con^egations— the Humi- 
liati, Pulsano, and Monte Vergine — are also off- 
shoots in Italy of the Benedictine tree. The first 
was founded in the 12th cent., with the aid of St. 
Bernard, by St. John Oldrado (f 1159) near Cosmo, 
but later they joined the partisan demagogues of 
Arnold of Brescia and then the Waldenses. St. 
Charles Borromeo made a futile attempt to reform 
them ; the rebel monks tried to get rid of the saint 
by endeavouring to bring about his death, and were 
consequently s^pressed by St. Pius v. in 1571.^ 
The order of Pmsano, which never made any 

t reat progress, was founded in Apulia by St. John 
e Matera (t 1139).® That of the Gmlhelraites, 
or hermit Benedictines of Monte Vergine, was 
founded by a friend of St. John de Matera— St. 
William (Lat. Guilielmus) of Vercelli (t 1142), who 
had at first lived as a hermit on Monte Vergine, 
in the neighboui-hood of Naples. He had a cer- 
tain number of followers, and built several other 
monasteries in Italy and even as far off as Sicily. 
The monastery of Monte Vergine became and 
has remained the centre of a very flourishing 
pilgrimage.^ 

(e) Fontavellane. — Among the reforms in the 
Benedictine order we must not omit to mention 
that of Fontavellane under the inspiration of 
Dominic of Foligno (t 1031) at Faenza in Umbria. 
St. Peter Damian {f 1072) was its most powerful 
and most fervent promoter, and St. Dominic le 
Cuirass6 (‘ the armoured’) is also one of its glories. 
Its Rule added new austerities to those of St. 
Benedict’s. In 1670 it was united to the Camal- 
dolese.® 

{f) Camaldolese, — This was one of the most 
numerous and most powerful of the congregations 
of the Benedictme order. They essayed to combine 
the cenobitic with the anchoretic mode of life. At 
one time they numbered 2000 monh^, and their 
history is iutermingled with the most important 
events of the Church in Italy in the 11th century. 
Their founder was St. Romuald (t 1027), who 
was at first abbot of San ApoUinare in Classe at 
Ravenna, and withdrew thence to Gampo Maldoli 
(whence the name ‘Camaldoli’ or * Camaldolese ’) 
in the Apennines with a colony of hermits.® 

{g) The order of VaHombrosa was 

founded by St, John Gualbert (t 1073) at Vallom- 
brosa in Tuscany. The founder, who was not 
ignorant of the attempt of the Camaldolese, also 
took up the idea of uniting the anchoretic life with 
the cenobitic mode, basing his plan on the Rule of 

1 S. lAncelotki, Historim OUvetance, Venice, 1628 j H%ot, 
ti. 192 f. , , 


tike Humiliati cf. V. Satataer, S. JVanpoij 
Parifl, 1894, p. 168 (Eng. tr., London, 1901) , H Tirabosch 
Mfmone dega Humiliatit Modena, 1766 ; VeterttJSumUtatorm 
3 vole., Milan, 1766-69 , H61yot, ?i. 1621. 

« HSlyot, vl. 186 f. 

4 Oosto, Storitt delV arigvne del S, luogo di Monte Vergin 
®tirdano, Oroniche di Monte Vergine, Naple 
1643 ; HMyotf, vl, 122 f, 

ft A ^ Pierre Damien, Paris, 1908. 

Florentiiius, Hietoricmtm CamalduUnsiv/m, etc 
Jlorence, W76 ; Q. Qiandi, DisseHatiomB Camaldideme 
Ohevaliei, mperioiret Topo-hiUicgraphie, «.i 


St. Benedict. This congregation, like that of the 
Camaldolese, also played an important part under 
Leo IX. and St. Gregory vii. in the reformation of 
the Church in its fight against simony.^ 

{h) Cframmont and Fontevranlt. — France, which, 
in Cluny and Citeaux, had given birth to the two 
most illustrious reformations of the Benedictine 
order, has still two more interesting attempts to 
its credit, although of much less importance — the 
order of Grammont and that of Fontevrault. The 
first resembles the Camaldolese order. Its founder, 
St. Stephen of Muret, near Limoges (f 1142), where 
he lived a very mortified life, withdrew to Grand- 
mond, or Grammont, a place which was at that 
time a desert in the same country. His order was 
more or less of a success in France, and at one 
time numbered about 60 monasteries.® Fontevrault 
{Fons Fbraldi), in the Department of Mame-et- 
Loire, gave its name to the order founded by 
Robert d’Arbrissel, who renewed an ancient in- 
stitution, namely, that of double monasteries.® 
The founder’s influence as a missionary and 
preacher was enormous, and at his death 3000 
monks and nuns were united under his guidance. 
His Rule spread to England and Spain, hut Fonte- 
vrault remained the principal house. The most 
rigorous discipline maintained the spirit of St. 
Robert in the monasteries thus brought together. 

There were also a few partial reformations that 
arose in certain great abbeys which we might 
call monastic capitals, Chaise-Dien, L’Abbaye de 
Cluse, Sasso-Bigno, Sauve Maiour, Le Bee, Thicon, 
Savigny, Saint-Sulpice, and Cfadouin.® 

(i) Mechitarists , — The Mechitariats represented 
one of the most curious attempts at reform in the 
Benedictine order. Mechitar (Mechithar or Me- 
khitar, t 1749) was an Armenian who, with the 
object of enlightening his fellow-countrymen con- 
cerning the Roman Catholic Church, resolved to 
found an order consecrated to the work of the 
mission and the education of youth and the com- 
position or the translation of Catholic works. In 
Armenia he was subjected to long persecutions on 
the part of the schismatics, but, far from being 
discouraged, he succeeded in founding his congrega- 
tion in Armenia. His most celebrated foundation, 
however, was in the island of St. Lazarus, near 
Venice; it became a very active centre for 
Armenian studies. The monastery of Vienna, 
founded in 1810, is also celebrated for its printing- 
press and its seminary. 

{j) Carthusians. — The Carthusians, like the 
Camaldolese, represent a mixture of the anchoretic 
and the eremitic modes of life in Western monas- 
ticism. St. Bruno, their founder, withdrew to 
the desert of the Chartreuse (whence the name 
* Carthusian’) in the diocese of Grenoble, France, 
where he established a little colony of hermits, 
whose successors have succeeded in keeping together 
and maintaining their traditions down to the 
present day. A great number of foundations were 
made throughout all the nations of Europe. In a 
Carthusian monastery each monk lives in his own 
cell and cultivates his little garden. They come 
together only for divine office in choir, ior confer- 
ence, or for mapter, and on certain days they meet 
in the common refectory and for the' weekly walk. 
They have always been noted for their fervour, 

IV- SimiuB, Catalogue virorum Uluatrium congregationii 
Vallis Vmbrosce, Rome, 1693; H61yot, v. 298 f. 

3 J. Lev6que, Annales ordiniB Grandi-Mord&nsis, Troyes, 1662, 

s On the double monasteries cf. Mary Bateson, ‘Ongui and 

early History of double Monasteries,’ Tran^. of the Royal ElbL 
Society, xiii. [1899] 137-198 ; J. Vann, *M6moire sur les causes de 
dissidences entre I’^glise bretonne et Tdglise romaine,* MAIBL 
V. [185811651. 

4 H. Nicquet, Mist, de Vord/re de Fontewaud, Angers, 1686, 
Paris, 1642 ; M. Cosnier, FonUs JSbraldi exordium, Masseraao, 
1641. 

6 For the details cf. Heitnbucher, i. 266. 
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and among them there have heen a few ascetic 
writers of high merit. Some of their chapter- 
houses are celebrated for their architectural beauty 
and for the art treasures which they contain,^ 

The 19th cent, was one of restoration for monas- 
ticism. While in England, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy the ancient monastic congregations and the 
great abbeys were maintained in spite of all diffi- 
culties, some attempts at monastic restoration were 
made in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
America. It will suffice to refer the reader to the 
article ‘Benedictine Order,’ in CE ii. 443-465, for 
a fuller account of these attempts (of. Heimbucher, 
i. 600). 

V. Conclusion. — In an article that must 
necessarily be brief, we have been able to give 
only a very short summary or historical outline. 
To give it any degree of completeness one should 
study in detail the influence exercised by the monks 
on the Church and on society in general ; consider 
what has been their work of sanctification, of 
charity, of apostleship ; enumerate the services 
which they have rendered to civilization as savants, 
litterateurs, artists, agriculturists, and, at times, 
as politicians. It would then be seen that, although 
vowed by their monastic profession to a life of 
retreat and renunciation, which is the kernel of 
their vocation, the monks have accomplished a 
work that has been equalled by no other society 
down to the present day. 

If this r4sum4 of monastic histoij had any pre- 
tensions to completeness, some mention should here 
be made of the nuns, in whose ranks are found 
characters as remarkable as those of Lioba, Mech- 
tild, Gertrude, Hildegarde, Koswitha, and others. 
From the historical point of view, however, this 
is unnecessary. The nuns brought no new element 
into the monastic life, hut were content to follow 
in the footsteps of the monks under the influence 
of the great reformers of the monastic order. 
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MONASTICISM (Buddhist) The mon- 

astic order. — ^The monastic order in Buddhism, as 
instituted by Gautama Buddha himself, was not 
essentially a new creation in India, hut was derived 
from ancient Hindn usage and practice. Separa- 
tion from the world, in the solitary existence of a 
hermit or ascetic or in regulated commurdMes^ had 
heen almost from time immemorial a characteristic 
feature of Indian life. In adopting the princdple of 
monastic rule and self-discipline as the basis of Ms 
religious system, and defining this as the sole way of 
religious attainment, the Buddha presented to his 
I Ai Mir^s, Qri^ines mmwMeHorum per 

orbem universumt Cologne, 1009; G. Oorbho, Hist. saer4e de 
Vordre des Chartreum, Paris, 1658 ; a Le Oouteulx, AnnaXes 
Ordinis Cartusiemsis, new ed., 8 vols., NeuvilIe-sous-Monfcreuil, 
1888-91; cm the bibliography of the Oarthnslans cf. Chevalier, 
E^ertoire : Topo-bibhograpAie, s.v. ‘ Chartreux ' 


hearers no new doctrine or ideal, hut urged and 
enforced a duty familiar to them from the teaching 
of their own sacred hooks. The distinctive feature 
of the Buddhist order, in which it was difierentiated 
from its predecessors, and to which, in large part 
at least, it owed its wide extension and success, 
was the removal of all restrictions of caste. 
Membership of the order was open to all from the 
highest to the lowest, without distinction of race 
or birth. All alike were bound by the vow of 
poverty, relinquished all personal or individual 
possession of worldly goods, and sought in medita- 
tMn and spiritual endeavour that deliverance from 
the bonds of existence and misery which, the 
Buddha taught, could never be achieved in the 
turmoil and distraction of a life in the world. To 
indicate, therefore, the life of renunciation and 
strenuous pursuit of the highest aim to which they 
pledged themselves the monks were known as 
bhiksus^ ‘ beggars,’ irama'^as or irdmaneraSi 
* endeavourers,’ the latter term being given to the 
novices or junior monks, and stkaviraSi ‘ elders,’ to 
those who were the senior or ruling members in 
the monasteries. The community of monks as a 
whole was known as the Sahgha, or order, and 
with the Buddha himself and the Dharma, the 
sacred rule or law, formed a Buddhist triad, each 
member of which was idealized and invested with 
a sacred character, and ultimately became the 
object of a definite worship.^ On the sculjitures 
the Sangha is represented as a man holding a lotus 
in his hand, the symbol of stainless purity. 

In inception ana intention the monasteries were 
not the established homes of the monks. To the 
latter no permanent abodes were assigned, hut 
they were to follow the wandering life of an 
ascetic or beggar, dependent for their livelihood 
upon the gifts of the laity, their only shelter 
the trees of the forest, or booths constructed of 
leaves and branches {parnaidld^ pannmdld). Only 
during Vassa {Varies), the season of the rains, when 
travelling became impracticable or could he prose- 
cuted only at the grave risk of injury to living 
beings, was it incumbent upon them to remain in 
a definite place or a permanent building. Caves, 
either natural or artificially excavated in the rock, 
seem to have been among the favourite dwelling- 
places of the early Buddhist monks. Gautama is 
represented as giving permission for five different 
kinds of abodes {patlcha Undni) : * I allow you, 0 
Bhikkhus, dwellings of five kinds, viharas, adijha- 
yogas, storied dwellings, attics, caves.’ ^ The more 
elMiorate and permanent dwellings were, in the 
first instance, apparently always the gifts of 
wealthy laymen, who desired in tliis way to do 
honour to Gautama himself or to the order which 
he had founded. A usual name for th^ teger 
monasteries was mnghiirdmati the abode or delight 
of the Sangha j and the term vihdra was employed 
also to denote the temple where the images were 
enshrined, in a btdldmg which, in the §reat 
monasteries at least, was usually distinct from 
the main hall. 

It became necessary, moreover, at an early date 
to place restrictions upon the absolute freedom of 
entrance into the order, Sucli restrictions took 
the form of the prohibition of admission to those 
suffering from any mental or bodily defect, as tlie 
blind or lame, and to the vicious in Imbit or life, 


1 Thus fa tlie. ‘ thifee-refcge fommln* wMch candidate 
loir admissipn! into tta order wai required to repeat the Ssutigha 
is persooifted, and to each M eoooession the suppliant apwlee 
forproteoi^jj fiOid aid i Budd&mh imomdigaehohhdmi^ Lhar- 
mwifi daromatfi gmhehhdnd, SaMhaih Mrat^rh gachchhdmi, 
‘1 geek refuge m the Buddha, the Religion, and the Order* 

2; SBE XX. 168; cl Mamv. i SO, 4, 
where these are termed * extra aUowacoeg* ; a44hayoga ia 

E lained by the commentator to mean a gofcUoolmired BwgaH 
oose. 
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gamWers and those involved in debt.^ The consent 
of parents also was required in the case of a mmor. 
No distinction or priority of caste, however, was 
ever recognized in Suddhism, although it seems to 
have been true that the earliest converts were for 
the most part Brahmans. Inasmuch as in and 
through the order alone was final deliverance to 
he attained, it was an essential feature of the 
Buddha’s gospel that no accident of birth should 
hinder a man from entering upon and prosecuting 
the path that led to salvation, to nirvm},a. It was 
impossible for the layman to work out his own 
salvation while in the world, fettered by its ordi- 
nances and under the spell of its attractions. He 
must renounce the world and become a monk, that, 
undistracted and at leisure, he might pursue the 
highest ends and win for himself final deliverance. 

The earliest ceremony of admission to the 
monastic order appears to have been as simple as 
possible, and confined to a recital of the ‘three- 
refuge formula,’ together with a declaration on the 
part of the applicant of his desire to become a 
monk. At first Gautama himself received and 
admitted all candidates. Later he entrusted this 
right to the monks themselves, each monk being 
permitted to ordain one novice. This rule again 
was found to be too strict, and ultimately the 
only limit to the number that a monk might 
himself receive was the condition of efficient 
oversight.* 

On admission the candidate provided himself 
with the usual almsbowl and the appropriate three 
vestments [triohwara) which constituted almost 
his sole possessions.^ The colour of the robes 
seems to have been originally dull red or reddish- 
yellow, as worn by most of the Hindu ascetics, hut 
varies at the present time in different countries ; 
in the south it is usually yellow. They were to be 
made in patches or tom pieces, like the nce-fields 
of Magadha."^ Besides the almsbowl the ordained 
monk carded also with him a staff, a razor and 
tooth-pick, and a water-strainer, the last in order 
to ensure that no living creature should inadver- 
tently be destroyed by him when drinking. The 
use of the rosary in addition was a practice of later 
origin. Frequently the robes were the gift to the 
Buddha or his disciples of wealthy laymen, who 
sought to secure merit for themselves by generosity 
to the order. 

TJpon converts^ from other sects who came 
desiring to receive tf^asamvada a probation 
{parwasd, ‘sojopn,’ ^ delay’) of four months 
was imposed. Fire-worshippers and Jatilas (wear- 
ing the i,e, with matted hair), however, were 
to be accepted forthwith, on the ground of their 
orthodox belief; Salcyas also, because of their 
kinship with the Buddha.® 

The daily routine of monastic life admitted of 
little variation. The day began early with recita- 
tion and prayers, followed by the regular round 
for alms. Silently and with downcast eyes the 
monks moved in procession and presented, them- 
selves before the householders’ doors, to receive 
whatever food might be placed in their bowls. 
For this they were not allowed to make request, 
as the Brfihman students and ascetics were accus- 
tomed to do. Whatever was bestowed they were 
to accept with gratitude ; if no gift were offered, 
they were to pass on to another house without 
showing resentment. On their return a simple 
noon-day meal was followed by rest and meditation, 
the day closing with service and recitations in the 
temple or hall of the monastery. In most of the 

1 MahM. {. 89~t6. 
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® regulabiopa with regard to clothing appear to have been 
in part po]eimi(^ ^d dire^d agairurt the 4am ascebcs, who 
went about nndcthed. ’ 

4 Mahdv, Till 12. 


monasteries regular instruction was given to the 
^ramaneras, or junior monks, and an elementary 
education was thus available for the entire male 
population. There were no public services, how- 
ever, within the monasteries, nor any worship in 
the usual sense of the term. Only in Vassa did the 
monks ordinarily engage in preaching, or place 
themselves at the service of the laity for the read- 
ing of the Scriptures or prayer. Twice a month at 
the new and full moons on the nposatha days, the 
days of abstinence and fasting, trie pratimoksa,^ or 
confession of sin, was to be formally recited at a 
full chapter of the monks. Later a weekly recita- 
tion was instituted, which included the inter- 
mediary days, on the seventh and twenty-first of 
the lunar month.* 

In intention and practice, therefore, the Safigha 
formed a brotherhood, within which no distinction 
was made of rank or birth; age, learning, and seni- 
ority formed the onlytitle to authority and respect. 
The control of the monasteries was in the hands 
of the sthavirast the elders or senior monks. The 
upadhydyas or dchdryas were ordained members 
of the fraternity, of some years’ standing, qualified 
by character and learning to give instruction and 
to conduct the recitations and prayers. The novices 
or junior monks were required to devote themselves 
to study, to j)erform the necessary services of the 
monastery buildings, to wait upon the senior monks, 
and sometimes to attend them when they moved 
abroad. All alike pledged themselves to obey the 
rules and discipline of the order. There were, 
however, no irrevocable vows. The monk was 
free at any time without blame to discard his robes 
and return to the world. In this way in some 
Buddhist countries the entire male population 
passed through the monastery schools, and for a 
longer or shorter period wore the yellow vestments. 
By his return to the world the monk definitely 
desisted from his endeavour to secure fox himself 
deliverance from suffering and misery; for only 
within the order, according to the teaching of 
the Buddha, was salvation to be attained. Lay 
brethren also {upasaka^ ‘worshipper,’ ‘servant’) 
were admitted to the monastery as labourers and 
servants, and upon them a less strict discipline and 
obligation were imposed. Nothing further prob- 
ably was required of them than to recite the ‘ three- 
refuge formula.’ They took no part in the regular 
life of the monastery, did not join in the daily 
itinerancy for alms, and were in aU matters under 
the direction of the monks. The outside laity also 
were accustomed to visit the monasteries to make 
offerings at the shrines. 

The rules of extreme poverty incumbent upon 
the monks individually did not extend to the mon- 
asteries in their corporate capacity. These might 
be and often were powerful and wealthy corpora- 
tions, possessed of great resources, and wielding a 
cormsponding influence in the neighbouring fls- 
tricts. Their property consisfced for the most part 
of land and the revenues of estates or villages 
which had been granted to them in perpetuity by 
wealthy patrons, whose piety and liberality earned 
its recompense in the merit which thereby accrued 
to the donor. Gifts in money as well as in kind 
were frequently bestowed. Sometimes also these 
donations took the form of the building and furnish- 
ing of monasteries for the use of the brethren. 
Such benefactions are recorded within the lifetime 
of Gautama himself. He gave his permission for 
the dedication of the estate and buildings, expressed 
his pleasure at the meritorious service of his fol- 
lowers, and prophesied of the future good which 

iPali paHmoJckha^ * release,* ‘liberation.’ That the term 
ordinanly coiiveyed this meamng there can be no doubfc. Its 
o^inal signifloance is in dispute (see Kem, pp. 74 and note, 

^kem, p. 99 J. 
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would be theira as a certain reward. In respect, 
however, of their wealth and resources the monas- 
teries of Buddhist countries differ to a considerable 
extent. In Ceylon, with the exception of a few 
that are more influential and renowned, the build- 
ings are small, and shelter few inmates. In Mon- 
golia and Tibet they are large and elaborately 
furnished and decorated, and frequently occupy 
imposing positions of ^*eat natural beauty. Burma 
and Siam possess buildings of much architectural 
merit ; and the monasteries and temples of Japan 
pe not excelled for stateliness and charm by any 
in the whole Buddhist world. The Chinese monas- 
teries have suffered much from neglect and decay, 
and in many instances have within recent years 
been altogether abandoned, or diverted to secular 
purposes. 

2. N uns.— Apparently only with much reluctance 
did the Buddha consent to the establishment of an 
order of nuns {hhik^xuius, Pali hhikhhums). The 
traditional account relates that at the thrice- 
repeated request of Mahapajapati, Gautama’s aunt 
and nurse, strongly supported by Ananda, the 
Buddha gave his permission for women to ‘ go out 
from the household life and enter the homeless 
state under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
by the Tathagata, ’ The concession, however, would 
prove disastrous, so Gautama prophesied, to the 
prosperity and duration of the faith which he taught; 
the pure religion and the good law would endure 
only for five hundred years instead of a thousand. 
On the same occasion he prescribed the obligations 
and duties of the bkikkhunls contained in ‘ Eight 
Chief Rules,’ to which they were bound in strict 
obedience. The regulations involved subservience 
to and dependence upon the order of monh^ in all 
respects. A nun even of a hundred years’ standing 
was to rise and respectfully salute even the youngest 
monk, nor was a nun to venture to admonish a monk, 
though she must submit to receive admonition from 
him. Eurther a nun may not keep Vassa in a dis- 
trict in which no monk is resident.^ It is probable 
that the ordination of women as bhikkhums and the 
establishment of nunneries are in reali^ due to a 
later age than that of the founder of Buddhism. 
The institution has never become popular or gained 
a strong hold in any Buddhist country; and the 
number of the nuns has always been small relatively 
to the number of monks. 

3. India.— The Chinese pilgrims, Ea-Hian, Hiuen- 

Tsiang, and others, in the 6th and following cen- | 
tnries of the Christian era, found monasticisni I 
flourishing in N. India, and the great monasteries 
with their thousands of learned and studious monks 
exercised a powerful and attractive influence. 
They belonged in almost eq.ual proportion to the 
two great schools of Buddhist dootnne, the Hlna- 
yana and the Mahayana In the time, how- 

ever, of the visit of Hiuen-Tsiang, the most renowned 
of the Chinese monks (A,D. 629-646), they seem to 
have been losing ground ev^where to the rival 
sects of the Brahmans. The most famous Buddhist 
monastery was that at Nalanda, the modem Bara- 
gaon near Gaya {q.v,), a description of which is 
given by the latter pilgrim.® See, further, art. 
Nalanda. 

4. Ceylon. — ^In Ceylon the power and influence 
of the community during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, under the rule of the native Ceylonese 
kings, who M^ere enthusiastic Buddhists, attained a 
high level, and were exercised not only ecclesiasti- 
caB.y hut also in political affairs. The rulers them- 
selves received ctbhi§eka (g.w.) at the hands of the 
monks, who not only offered advice and exercised 
authority in matters of State, hut as judges decreed 
penalties for breaches of the law. On the other 

I ChitUm, X. 1 ; SBJS xx. 320 ff, 

a S. Beal, London. DOe, iL 167 L, 170 if, 


hand, the kings interfered in the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and are themselves said to 
have taught publi^ and expounded the principles 
of the religion. The most flourishing period of 
monastic life, when the communities of the monks 
were most numerous and wealthy, appears to have 
been from the 2nd cent* B.o. to the 10th cent, after 
Christ, when the Tamil invaders from S. India 
be^an to overrun the northern half of the island, 
which was then the chief home of religious faith 
and prosperity, destroying the monasteries and 
introducing the beliefs and practices of Hinduism. 
Towards the close of the 12th cent, a brief revival 
of national religion took place with the re-establish- 
ment of national independence under Parakrama 
the Great (f c. A.D. 1197). After the death of 
the king, however, a decline of national and religi- 
ous life again set in, during which the monasteries 
and schools of Buddhism manifested little vigour 
or initiative, and, although the religious life of the 
community maintained itself outwardly, it gradu- 
ally fell to a low level of intelligence and spiritu- 
ality. Only within the last few years have there 
been signs of a renewed vitality and interest in 
the purer doctrines and principles of the faith, and 
of energy or zesl on behalf of its preservation and 
extension. 

The chief authority for the history of the order 
in Ceylon is the MahSma^a^ or * Great Chronicle,’ 
a native record of religions and political events in 
the island from the introduction of Buddhism by 
Mahinda (Mahendra), the son, or, according to 
Hiuen-Tsiang, the younger brother, of A^oka, at 
the close of the 3rd or the be^nning of the 2nd 
cent. B.O., to the reign of King Mahflsena in the 
earlier part of the 4th cent. A.D.^ There is also a 
collection of devotional * songs’ or ‘psalms’ of the 
monks {Theragdtkdl,) contained in the Sutta'JPiiaka 
of the Pali Scriptures, which throws much light 
on the thoughts and aspirations of the inmates of 
the monasteries, and gives on the whole a high 
conception of their piety and self-denying spint. 
A similar collection of 

Nuns,’ forms part of the same Fitaka.^ The defect 
of the MaMvamsa regarded as an authority, over 
aud above its obvious exaggeration of details and 
naive acceptance of mkacuious traditions intended 
to glorify the course of Buddhist history, is its 

E artisan character. Written in the interest and 
fom the point of view of the monks of the Haha- 
vihara at Anuradhapura, the capital city of 
N. Ceylon and for many centuries the centre of 
Buddhist monastic life and enterprise, it takes no 
account of the develcmment of doctrine or teaching 
in the two great rival communities of the Abhaya- 
giri and the JetAvana monasteries!, each witii an 
independent life of its own. Eor a period of more 
, than tm or twelve centuries, to the dose of the 
12th cent. A.D., when the leading sects were 
reunited, no record is available of the activities or 
influence of these two important monastic institu- 
tions, Apparently they were protestant in their 
beliefs and practices as regarded the leading and 
established church of the MahavihAra. To what 
extent, however, their teaching diverged from the 
orthodox standard, or their manner of life was 
nonconformist, we have no means of ascertaining.® 


1 See Mahdv(Mii8a, tr, into Eng. by W. Geiger and M. H. 
Bode, Oxford, 1914, witih Introduction and references to 
other literature. The text of the Mahavarhscn was edited and 

S ublklied by Geiger for the JPTS in 1908, and an earlier tr. by 
L Tumour and n 0. Wijeeiiiiba was reprinted at Colombo 
In 1889. 

s The PSili text of both collections was edited by H. Oldenberg 
and R. Pischel, London, 1893. Translations of the TheHqdtM 
and by O. A. Rhys Davids under the titles of 

Psatum eg the Marly MuddhinUi the Bisters, aud Pmlrm eg the 
Marly BmdhistSt tAe Brethren^ were published at Oxford iu 1909 
and 1913. 

S See Cave, Ruined Ciiies of CeyUm ; Ciopleston, BuRdMsan it* 
Mayadha and Ceyhn^, ch. xxiv. 
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More recently there has been a recrudescence of 
sectarian differences in the island. These, how- 
ever, concern monastic usage and habit rather 
than belief; and in the latter respect there is 
little if any variation throughout Ceylon. There 
are three chief sects, the origin of which appears 
to have been due in all instances to external 
initiative and influence ; and one of these at least 
seems to owe its existence to a distinct protest 
against laxity of demeanour and rule. The earliest 
and most numerous sect is known as the Siamese, 
established about the middle of the 18th cent, by 
a number of monks from Siam, who came to Ceylon 
to restore, it is said, the true succession which had 
been lost. About fifty years later a separation 
took place, apparently on disciplinary, not doc- 
trinal grounds, and the Amaxapura sect was 
founded, its leaders being monks who owed their 
rank and ordination to the Burmese city. The 
third and protestant sect, the most recent and 
numerically the least important, is the ESmanya 
or Eangoon. The Siamese is the most wealthy 
and nnmerous, including among its followers 
about half of the monks of the island. Most of the 
important and populai tenmles and shrines are in 
their hands. From ten to fifteen per cent belong 
to the Eamanya. These last pledge themselves to 
a stricter observance of the vow of poverty, and 
neither individually nor collectively do they own, 
as do the others, landed property. They 'follow 
also a simpler mode of life, and avoid with the 
greatest scrupulousness all contact with the wor- 
ship or customs of Hinduism. Outwardly the 
sects differ in the manner in 'which the yellow 
robe is worn ; the Siamese leave the right shoulder 
uncovered, but the Eamanya and the Amarapura 
draw the robe over both shoulders. The Eamanya 
is most influential in the southern part of the 
island, the Siamese in the central provinces ; hut 
the latter is said to be losing ground to its younger 
rivald 

The monasteries of Ceylon are for the most part 
small, rarely containing more than from ten to 
twenty nion'ks. The few larger and more impor- 
tant institutions alone, as at Kandy, will accom- 
modate up to forty inmates. In the country 
districts frequently only two or three monks live 
together. Eecitation, confession, and preaching 
by the monks take place especially at new and 
full moon, and on the mid-days intervening ; thus 
four^ times in the lunar month. More formal 
prviceB last for ten days or a fortnight without 
intermission, and are carried out at the expense of 
wealthy laymen, who hy charity to the monks 
secure merit for themselves. During the three 
months of V^sa(Was) the monks leave the monas- 
teries and live in the villages, either in specially 
constructed sheds or booths or by invitation in 
tlxe houses of rich laymen, who entertain them 
gon^ously at their o^Yn expense. The rule that 
in the season of the rains, corresponding in Ceylon 
to our late summer and autumn, no journeying 
may be undertaken is interpreted in the sense that 
no monk may be absent from his village or tem- 
porary home for more than six or seven day^.® 

, 5 . Siam, — Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of Siamese monastic rule is the control exercised 
by. the monarch. Otherwise the habit and disci- 
mine of the monks are similar to the practice of 
Ueylon. The king is visitor and patron of the 
monasteries, and himself nominates the sangjeharat, 
or archbishop, the supreme ecclesiastical dignitary 
of the eouiitry. He selects for the office one of the 
four chief abbots, who are entrusted severally with 

1 See oh, xxviu, * Modern itonaatic Life,’ where 

Other and minor differences between the sects will he found 
recorded , A. 8. tieden, Studies m the Religions of the JSast. 
London, 1918, p. f 

^MahOrV. ill. lit. ; OopJeston, pp, l2&t, 261 f. 


the control of the northern and southern provinces 
of the kingdom, the general oversight of morals 
and ritual, and the management of the interests of 
the wandering monks or ascetics who are uncon- 
nected mtii any of the wats, or monasteries. 
These hermits, who make their home in the jungle, 
are now few in number, but are said to have been 
very numerous in former times. The inmates 
of the monasteries themselves frec^iiently spend a 
considerable part of the year in joiirneymg from 
one shrine or sacred place to another, rarties of 
these pilgrims are known as phrcc ioddng, and as 
they file in procession along the roads they form a 
picturesque element in the country side. Each 
monk is accompanied by a sisya, or attendant, 
who carries his almsbowl and other utensils, and 
a portable shelter or tent consisting of a large 
Chinese umbrella, which is set up in the ground 
at halting-places and a white cloth thrown over 
it. There are also a few nuns, known as cM-s6ng, 
who live for the most part in huts in the neighbour- 
hood of the monasteries. They are usually women 
advanced in years who are without relatives to 
provide for their well-being or maintenance. There 
are no regular nunneries. 

The four chief abbots, together with four coad- 
jutors or assessors, form a sort of Court of Final 
Appeal in all matters of religious or ecclesiastical 
administration or discipline. The general control 
IS in the hands of provincial ministers of the 
Church, who exercise jurisdiction within districts 
that correspond usually with the civil divisions 
of the country. The ecclesiastical organization, 
therefore, is parallel to the civil ; and the ruler of 
the State is supreme over ail. 

In Siam, as in Burma, the rule obtained that 
every male member of the nation should at some 
time in his life take upon himself the monastic 
vows, and become resident in a monastery. The 
accepted minimnm period of residence was three 
months ; after this the monk was free to return to 
the life of a layman. Most of the boys also passed 
through the monastery schools, receiving an ele- 
mentary education in reading and writing and the 
fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. The layman 
retained an attachment to the monastery of which 
he had been an inmate, and once at least in the 
twelve months, at the religious celebrations in the 
autumn at the close of Was, brought gifts and new 
robes for the use of the monks during the coming 
year. At the more important monasteries in 
Bangkok the king himself, as bead of the Church, 
goes in procession with much ceremony, bearing 
rich presents and costly robes for the monks. In 
all the festivals and numerous public holidays the 
monks take a considerable if unofficial part, and 
are the recipients of much attention and many 
generous gifts. In Siam the obligation of indi- 
vidual and personal poverty is less strictly observed 
than in most Buddhist countries. In some instances 
the monastic cells are adorned with books and 
pictures and furnished with ornaments and other 
objects of luxury, and the monks may be seen 
driving about the streets in carriages. The 
majority, however, live a simple Ufe, and are 
regular in their duties and apparently sincere m 
their devotion. The monasteries also frequently 
derive considerable revenues from land or other 
endowments granted to them by Government, or 
from the gifts of private donors. 

The routine of -life within the monasteries is 
practically the same as in Burma and elsewhere 
in the south. The day begins and ends at an 
early hour. Morning prayers in the b6t, the 
principal hall or temple of the monastery, before 
the great gilded image of the Buddlia, are followed 
by the usual early begging round. The food 
placed in the bowl xs received in silence, and eaten 
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immediately on the return to the monastery. No 
solid food IS taken after mid-day. The intervals 
in the morning and afternoon are occupied with 
study and meditation and in giving instruction, 
in recitation from the sacred books, or in preach- 
ing. The usual title of the monk is phra^ ‘ saint,' 
or telepoin. The latter name is said to he of M6n 
origin, signifying *oup Master.’ The Japanese 
term bonze is also in use among Europeans. 

6. Burma.— The monastic life of Burma is in its 
essential features similar to that of Ceylon. The 
monastic buildings themselves, however, are on a 
far more elaborate and costly scale, and the lives of 
the monks are more strictly ordered and devotional. 
The monasteries also have been more closely in 
touch with the laity, both because the monks have 
mingled freely with the people in their festivals 
and religious ceremonies and, more especially, on 
account of the influential position which they have 
occupied as centres of learning and education. 
Previous to the establishment of European mis- 
sionary and Government institutions, which to an 
increasing extent have supplanted them, every 
Burmese Tad passed through the monastery schools, 
owed whatever book knowledge he possessed to the 
teaching of the senior monks, and for a longer or 
shorter period himself participated as a recognized 
member of the community in the orderly life of 
the monastery. 1 Thus, although the majority 
returned to a secular life and to the pursuit of 
agriculture or trade, the entire male population of 
Burma had practical acquaintance with the life of 
a monk, and knew from within his requirements 
and aspirations. The system contributed eftec- 
tively to national unity and strength, and for many ' 
centuries made of the Burmese a literate people, 
even if the standard of attainment was not very high, j 
The boys learnt also respect for their elders and 
habits of regularity and obedience which served 
them well in their after careers. See art. Bubma 
AND Assam (Buddhism in). 

^ Tibet. — The distinctive feature of the monas- 
ticism of Tibet is its elaborate and gorgeous ritual, 
recalling in many respects the ceremonial of the 
Homan Catholic Church. The similarity is due 
for the most part to the influence of the early 
Nestorian missionaries, who, while leaving little 
trace of their doctrinal teaching, succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the religious life of the country 
much of the outward form and observance which 
had been developed in Western lands and on Christ- 
ian foundations. But, further, the Lamaist ritual 
includes ceremonies of exorcism and magic, accom- 
panied by music, dancing, and dramatic perfor- 
mances, tne whole most widely divergent from the 
spirit and simplicity of primitive Buddhism, the 
source of which is to be found in the ancient native 
superstitions and practices of the people, which the 
Buddhist missionaries from India tolmrated either 
from necessity or of choice^ if they did not actually 
foster them. The monastic communities of Tibet 
are wealthy and powerful, with large revenues and 
possessions. The buildings themselves are often of 
great size, sheltering as many as ten thousand 
inmates, and are imposing rather from their 
unrivalled position on the sides or summits of 
lofty rugged hUls than foom any architectural 
exedlence. At the other extreme, among the 
anchorites and hermits has been developed a rigor^ 
ons and cruel asceticism, which is no leas opposed 
to the true Buddhist spirit, but which is closely 
allied to and probably derived from the Saivite 
mysticism and practices of N, India. See art. 
LXmaism. 

8. Central Asia. — ^That for a considerable period 
Central Asia was the home of a broad and vigorous 
Buddhist life has long been known. That life 
1 See art. EiitJOiA,Tros (Buddbiat), vol. p. 17? ft. 
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naturally centred in the monastic communities 
established in the several cities on the important 
roads of pilgrimage and traffic that skirted the 
central desert of sand on the north and south. In 
the countries, however, that were subjected to 
Muhammadan invasion and conquest little trace of 
the faith remains. The Chinese pil grims repeatedly 
make mention of monasteries with large numbers 
of inmates whose zeal and piety excited their ad- 
miration I ^ these for the most part if not entirely 
were adherents of the Mahayana school. Their 
narrative, nevertheless, conveys the impression that 
the real influence of the faith upon tiio character 
or habits of the people beyond the monastery walls 
was but slight. Kecent exploration and excava- 
tions have entirely confirmed the record of the 
Chinese, and suggest a fairly strong and prolonged 
Buddhist hold upon the country. Kuined stupas 
are numerous, and bear witness to Buddhist tra- 
ditions and the presence of Buddhist monks. The 
monastic buildings themselves would be of less 
solid construction, and either have perished or are 
unrecognizable.® 

9. China.— Of the monastic life of other Bud- 
dhist lands which follow the MahS-yana with more 
or less concession to native modes of thought and 
superstitions there is little further that requires 
notice in a general survey. It will be sufficient to 
refer to the articles on the several countries. The 
main character and type have been everywhere 
preserved, but the details of mode of life and pro- 
fession have varied greatly with environment and 
the genius of the people. In China the monks 
have occupied generally a degraded position, with 
a few honourable exceptions, holding a creed and 
practising a ritual in which there was more of 
sorcery and magic than of Buddhist faith. The 
exceptions were the highland monasteries, and 
those remote from the centres of population, where 
the monks, though ignorant, were simple, kindly, 
and pious, seeking salvation through self-denial 
and right living. TOe nuns were no leas degraded 
and for the most part despised. Becent events in 
China, however, with the diversion of numerous 
temples and monasteries to educational purposes, 
the desertion or destruction of others, and the 
spread of Wastem influence and science, have en- 
tirely changed the situation as far as the religious 
life and thought of the people are concerned. It is 
not easy to forecast what the ultimate effect upon 
Buddhism will be, or how far it will modify or 
even destroy so essential and characteristic a 
feature of the Buddhist faith as monasticism has 
ever been. That the efiect will he profound and 
far-reaching there can be no doubt,® 

10* Korea, — The monastic institutions of Korea 
re^mble those of China, whence both doctrine and 
practice have been derived. Eeligiously as in 
other respects the country has always been depen- 
dent on its greater neighbour to tne south, and 
neither in belief nor in rule of life does Korean 
Buddhism present much that is novel or of inteest. 
Overshadowed by Confucianism and ancestor- 
worship, it has developed few distinctive features, 

I and has for some centuries exercised a decreasing 
I influence on the thought and habits of the people. 


1 6,g. Kashgar, 5 Khotan.id. 809 ff., jFa-Hian,oh. 

itt, (iegfife, p. 10 ft) ^Tarkand, Baal, U. 2^ f . : Sarikol, 1 ^. 298 K. 

sot M. ^ Stein, Khotm* % vow., Oxford, 1907, 

passim, And Ituinsojf Desert Cathay, 2 vola., London, 1912 ; artt, 
by L. Giles, J. Belllot, and others. In JR AS, 1914, etc. Stein 
found that the memory of the Chinese Buddhist pil{?rina, 
Hluen Tsiang, is still retained at the ’ Halls of the Thousand 
Buddhas,’ in the west of the prortnee of Kaiwu, and elsewhere 
in Central Asia to the present day. Tlie tradition of his learn- 
ing; and devotion, and of the miraculous powers with which he 
was credited, proved to be a real power in the minds of the 
priesthood. 

«Hackmanii, Buddhism as a Relimon, bk. lii oh. vi. ; 
Sdkins, Chinese MuddMsn ^ ; Wi^er, BouaAMsme 1., 

' Monachisme,* p. 1380!. 
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The monasteries are usually small, the numlber of 
inmates rarely exceeding twenty-five or thirty, 
and sometimes, as in Ceylon, no more than three 
or four monks are found living together. The 
more important institutions are grouped around 
the capital, but none are allowed within its walls. 
Their numbers also are decreasing. The monks 
themselves command little respect, and are drawn, 
for the most part, as in Cliina, from the lower 
classes. The example and inlluence of Japan also 
may perhaps be traced in the character of some of 
the buildings, which are fortified and huilt on high 
ground to dominate the country at their base, in 
the neighbourhood of Seoul a few nunneries exist. 

The most distinctive feature of Korean mon- 
asteries is the presence of pictures on the walls. 
These are drawn and coloured on paper and mounted 
on silk, and usually represent scenes from the 
lives of the Buddha. Often the entire surface of the 
interior walls is thus hung with pictures, preseut- 
ing a remarkable contrast to the monasteries of 
other lands. Externally the walls are covered with 
paintings m bright colours of hodhisattvas or other 
supernatural bemgs. The sanctuaries often con- 
tain only a single image, rarely more than two or 
three ; and these are small, and for the most part 
of clay or wood. Metal images are almost if not 
entirely unknoAvn. 

In their dress the monks have preserved the 
national costume in the form of a long cloak with 
sleeves, worn over all, and generally white. The 
head is shaved, in conformity with Buddhist 

E ractice, but not the beard. The shaven head, 
owever, is not branded after the Chinese custom, 
although branding may be effected on other parts 
of the body, as the breast or arms. The order is 
recruited mainly from boys received by dedication 
or adoption in early cbildhood. Endowments are 
not numerous. Most of the monasteries are depen- 
dent for their maintenance upon the gifts of the 
laity, or, where opportunity serves, upon the per- 
sonal labour of the monks in the cultivation of the 
temple lands. 

II, Japan, — The temples and monasteries of J apan 
are large and well-appointed, and give the impres- 
sion of a reality of creed and life which is almost 
altogether wanting to those on the continent. The 
numerous Buddhist sects of Japan have their home 
and distinctive Hfe in the monastic communities, 
and the monasteries themselves in the details of 
their architecture present varieties of construction 
according to the sect to which they belong. In 
creed and hehef the sects differ greatly among 
themselves, and have few features in common with 
the Buddhism of the south. In the past the 
activity and strenuousness of the national life 
found their almost complete counterpart in the 
monasteries, which formed associations of fighting 
monks at war with one another, oppressing and 
plundering the common people. In more settled 
times speculative thought, mystical, devotional, 
and idealistic, has been highly developed, perhaps 
most con^iouously in the ‘ Sect of the Pure Land,’ 
who hold a theistic creed, and expound and prac- 
tise a moral code which has much in common with 
that of the NT. Accompanying a revived religions 
life also, at different periods of the nation’s history, 
missionary effort and preaching have been prose- 
cuted wiin zeal and success. Both at home and in 
China a similar work of propagandism is being 
carried on at the present time wiSi much devotion 
and energy.^ 

12. Conclusion.— It is natural to compare and 
cOntra^ the monastic principles and life of 
^ndMsin with those of the Christian orders of 
the Eerriy and Middle Ages in Europe. In the 

} Hackiowm, bk. Ut <*. viii. ; Qeden, in the migwne 

o/iiSo JSoffi, p. sesff. 


general features of discipline and government there 
IS much obvious similarity. All communities 
vowed to poverty and a celibate life, whether 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist, or Christian, 
almost of necessity organize themselves on some- 
what similar lines. The essentially distinctive 
features of Buddhist monasticism would seem to 
be two : (1) the practice of literal mendicancy, 
which takes the lorm of a daily round, equipped 
with staff and begging-bowl, to receive whatever 
portions of food the charity of the householders 
may bestow. In the countries where the Mahayana 
type of Buddhism has prevailed this custom is not 
and probably never has been obligatory or usual. 
It forma a distinct and characteristic element, 
however, of early Buddhist rule and observance. 
(2) According to Buddhist teaching, salvation is 
to be found only within the limits of the order. 
The layman can achieve his own deliverance only 
if and when he dons the robe of the monk, and 
takes upon himself the monastic vows. He must 
seek refuge from the world in a life of retirement, 
meditation, and self-denial, for not otherwise can 
the fetters of harrm be broken and nirvai^a gained. 
In Buddhist polity and doctrine, therefore, the 
order holds a pre-eminent place distinct from and 
above that which it occupies in any other great 
religious system. 

Litbratueb. — h. selection only from a great and ever-growing 
literature can here be given. Many important works have been 
referred, to in the course of the article. The original sources 
are available in the translations of SBB and elsewhere : SBB 
xiii. (1881], xvii. (1882], xx. (1886], ‘Vinaya Texts,' xi, 
[1900] ‘Buddhist Suttas/ xlix. [1891] ‘Buddhist MahaySna 
Sutras'; H. C. Warren, in Translations ^ Cam- 

bridge, Mass., 1896 ; T, W. Rhys Davids, Biatogwa of the 
Buddkaf pts. i. and ii., London and Oxford, 1899 and 1910 ; cf. H, 
Hackmann, Buddhism as a Jteligion, Eng. tr., London, 1910 ; 
P. D, Chantepie de la Saussaye, Jjehrlmeh der Beligions- 
geschichte'^t 2 vols., Tubingen, 1906, i, 101-114, ii. 74-122 ; H. 
Kern, ifanvaZ of Indian Buddhism^ Strassburg, 1896, pp. 73- 
101 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, new ed,, London, 1910 ; 
R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhxsm^, do. 1880; R. S, 
Copleston, Buddhism in Magadha cmd Cevlon^, do. 1908, ohs. 
xii.-xiv., xxiv., xxvii. ; H, W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon, 
new ed., do. 1900 ; Shway Yoe, The Burman, his Life and 
Notion^, do. 1910, chs. lii. t, xli. f., xv., xx. f. ; V, C. Scott 
O'Connor, Mandalay and other Cities of Burma, do. 1907 ; 
W. A. Graham, Siawi, do. 1912 ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet or Lamaism, do. 1896, pp. 169 ff., 266 ff., and Lhasa 
and its Mysterus, do. 1905; P. Landon, Lhasa, 2 vols,, do. 
1905 ; J. Edkins, Chinese Bmdhismfi, do. 1893 ; E. H. Parker, 
China and Religion, do. 1906, ch. iv. ; L. Wieger, Bouddhisme 
ehtnois, i,, ‘ Monachisme,' Paris, 1910, p. 183 fl,; R. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913; A. J. Little, Mount 
Omi and BeyondL do. 1901, chs. iv.-vi. ; B. H. Chamberlain, 
Handrhooh for Travellers in Japamf, do. 1908; artt Asobti- 
oiSM (Bud^st), Eduoation (Buddhist), HInayXna, Images 
A ia> InoXiS (Buddhiat), and on the several Buddhist countries. 

A. S. Geden. 

MONASTICISM (Hindu). -- The habit of 
monastici$m owes its origin, it has been said, to the 
natural tendencies of mankind towards mysticism 
and asceticism. These are developed, set in order, 

I and satisfied, in the rule and restraint of the mon- 
^ asticlife. In India, more perhaps than elsewhere, 

I the practice is of very great antiquity ; and the 
I motives and instincts suggested, although true in 
I general of the rise and history of Indian monasti- 
I cism, in two respects at least render an insufficient 
account of the causes at work. In the routine 
existence of the monasteries, as far as this is distinct 
from the solitary or wandering life of the hermits 
and ascetics, mystical devotion has played hut a 
small part. Mysticism in India has tunned com- 
panionship. The mystic aim has been the chosen 
and cherished pursuit of the lonely ascetic. And 
the latter, the ascetic motive or ideal, has been 
overwhelmingly predominant among the causes 
that have urged such great numbers of Indian men 
and women at all times to adopt the monastic 
robes and manner of Hfe. A third motive, how- 
ever, exercised a powerful influence in determining 
the choice of the monastic profession. This was 
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the Indian view of life as a whole. By the Indian 
life has ever been regarded as easentiall^r evil, and 
relief from the burden and sorrow of existence as 
the chief and final goal. In many forms of Indian 
doctrine, especially the Buddhist, but also in that of 
Hindu leaders and teachers before Gautama, this 
end was to be achieved only in and through a mon- 
astic dedication and life. It was impossi&e for the 
layman, distracted by the cares and encumbered 
^ the possessions of the world, to secure salvation. 
ETmancipated from these, he was free to devote 
himself to the highest aim, and to win his way to 
deliverance [q.v.]). 

A second respect in which historically Indian 
monasticism in general has been distinguished 
from Buddhist or Christian is the deficiency of 
co-ordination or of a central control. The various 
orders have been for the most part loosely organized, 
and that from want not of organizing power hut of 
inclination and will. The ideal of the Indian monk 
or ascetic is not and never has been a fixed residence 
and occupation, but rather freedom to wander at 
pleasure, to visit the various sacred places and 
shrines, and to dispose his manner of Rfe and his 
time independently in all respects as seemed best 
to himself. Apparently the habits and methods 
of the monastic life have undergone little change 
or development since the earliest ages. The mendi- 
cant, or wandering ascetic, rather than the resident 
community of monks, has been the characteristic 
feature of Indian religious life; and the monasteries 
have served in a ^eater degiee as lodging- or rest- 
houses than for fixed and permanent habitation. 
The earliest delineations of Indian social and re- 
ligious life present the same features as are seen 
in modern times— a large drifting population of 
mendicants and ascetics, who find only a temporary 
home in the monasteries, and after a longer or 
shorter stay move on entirely as their own inclina- 
tion prompts. 

The habitual practice of a life thus ordered and 
determined is of extreme antiquity in India. It 
would seem to he based ultimately upon the Hindu 
regulation of the four oAramas (g.v.), according to 
which every Brahman towards the close of his 
life must renounce the world and adopt the home- 
less life and the ascetic garb. In intention, there- 
fore, no low-caste or out-caste man could become 
a monk, but only the ‘ twice-hom.’ In practice, of 
course, the wandering population is recruited from 
all castes ; and many follow the life as an easy and 
convenient mode of gaining a subsistence without 
trouble to themselves.^ The ancient Indian custom, 
familiar to Indian thought and in closest harmony 
with Indian ideals, formed the model for the great 
Buddhist and Jain commxmities of monks, and 
gave to them precept and habit and rule. Only in 
organization did the daughter communities go far 
beyond anything that was developed in Hinauism, 
Here the preference for an independent and self- 
regulated life proved itself the stronger, and broke 
away from all attempts at a settled and established 
order or government. 

The Hmdu monasteries or " maths ^ (Skr. 
are invariably of small size, providing accommoda- 
tion for only a few inmates. Except at the im- 
portant pilgrim centres, as Hardwar or Benares 
wheie dnrahle buildings of brick are found, 
they are often little more than a collection of 
huts or cells ranged around a central court-yard. 
Permanent quarters are provided for the mahcmtf 
or presiding abbot, of the monastery and his resident 
students. The remaining buildings are occupied 
at the periodical festivals by the members of the 

X The abhot oi a monastery in the Paifi&b made complaint to 
X 0, Oman of the carowd of idle and worthless addJma who 
charged themselves upon him and took advantage of his 
hospTi^ty Aacetici^ and Saints India, p. 2621.}. 


order to which the monastery belongs. Attached 
are a temple or shrine for the service of the deity, 
and in the larger monasteries at least a separate 
dharma^dld, or rest-house, for the accommodation 
of travellers. The term matha appears to have 
been originally applied to the solitary hut of the 
religious recluse, and then to similar dwellings of 
the communities of hermits living together in the 
forest in the practice of austerities. Of such a 
woodland hermitage an attractive description is 
given in KalidEsa^s Sakuntald, The name was 
ultimately extended to include all more or less 
permanent homes or residences for the monks. 
The maths exist in considerable numbers all over 
India, hut the inmates for the most part live a 
retired life, keeping to themselves, an<l both they 
and their homes are little known to outsider or 
Europeans, Each sect or monastic order has its 
own maths, that of the founder of the order being 
regarded as the chief. There is, however, no 
central control, nor any interference in the manage- 
ment or affairs of another monastery. The older 
monastic buildings are of the simplest cbaracter 
and architecture. Later more elaborate buildings 
were erected, sometimes of more than one storey ; 
hut they never compete in size or architectural 
pretensions with the great Buddhist vihdrm. 
When the latter faith died out in Bengal, some of 
its monasteries passed into Hindu keeping and 
were appropriated for the use of Hindu monks. 

To erect a monastery for the service of the 
monks and wandering ascetics has always been 
regarded as an act of religious merit. The math 
is the gift of a generous and pious layman ; and of 
such donors there has never been any lack in India. 
In most instances on endowment for the upkeep of 
the monastery is provided either at the time of 
erection or by subsequent grant, and this is in- 
creased from time to time by the gifts of patrons 
who endeavour thus to secure merit for themselves. 
The individual monk is bound by a vow of poverty, 
but the monasteries often become exceedingly 
wealthy in revenue and lands. Since the monks 
themselves do no manual labour, nor indeed work 
of any kind, the lands are usually farmed out to 
ISindu lay-proprietors. The management, how- 
ever, by the temple authorities of their large 
revenues has sometimes been so defective that the 
British Government has been compelled to inter- 
fere, and take over temporarily the control of the 
monastic estate. 

The Hindu monk is known as yatifit one who 
curbs his passions and has renounced the world, or 
vratini the devotee who has taken upon himself 
the vows of renunciation and consecration. The 
former term is technical among the Jains also, but 
is said to be regarded with disfavour. The 

is the reli^ous student, who engage himself 
to remain with the gum m pupU oudmciple aftmr 
the close of the regular period of semce as a hrah* 
macMrm, The titles yogit^ and smmyddn ore 
more appropriate and more usually appfled to the 
wandering ascetic, without home or stated means 
of livelihood. The former denotes the Hindu 
mystic and saint, who endeavours to attain to 
union with God by the way of seH-conferol and 
asceticism. The mimydsin has ‘cast off* all 
worldly fetters and attachments, and is separated 
from all earthly wants or ties. ‘ beg^r,^ 

I describes rather the common characteristic of the 
' class. In the Pali form of hhihkhu it has become 
the usual term for the Buddhist monk; Hindu 
usage ordinarily gives the preference to other 
names. AH monks depend for their livelihood 
solely upon the charitable gifts of the laity. The 
daily round with the begging-howl for doles of food 
at the door of the Hindu householder is never 
made in vain, and the flow of Indian charity and 
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hospitality to ascetics is unstinted. The red- or 
yellow-coloured robe of the monk is an unfailing 
passport to generosity and benevolence all over 
India. Such generosity accrues to the merit of 
the giver, and has no regard to the character or 
motive of those who receive the alms. Among the 
latter there are not a few whose rohes cover avarice 
and greed, or perhaps more often mere indolence 
and a desire to save themselves the trouble of 
providing for their own wants. But there are also 
among them sincere men, often of considerable 
learning, earnest and devoted in their pursuit of 
the truth. 

The Sanskrit law-books contain rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of the ascetic life. The 
sixth hook of Manu is entirely devoted to this 
subject. Hermits and ascetics are to beg for their 
food once a day, to be indifferent to their reception, 
neither vexed at a refusal nor exultant when their 
bowl is well filled, to restrain their senses and 
appetites, eating little, and always to he on their 
guard lest they accidentally destroy life, watching 
the ground before them as they move, that their 
feet may not crush any living thing. ^ The same 
purpose IS iu^ view in the rule that a monk must 
not change his residence during Vassa, the season 
of the rains. ^ Elsewhere it is provided that 
students, ascetics, and others shall he free from 
tolls and taxes.® They are not to be allowed to 
hep witness in the law-courts,^ probably because, 
being separated from, the world, their testimony 
with regard to its doings would necessarily he un- 
reliable ; nor do they inherit property.® Penances 
also are prescribed for those who for successive 
days omit to go on the begging round or neglect 
their other duties.®^ The oversight of the monastery 
and the responsibility for entertaining itinerant 
monks or strangers are in the hands of a presiding 
elder or abbot {matMdhipati), Around him usually 
is gathered a band of young disciples, who are in- 
structed by him in the Hindu scriptures and render 
him personal service in accordance with ancient 
immemorial custom. There is, however, no definite 
or fixed hierarchy or gradation of office. The 
inmates of the monastery are free to come or go at 
their own will, and neither their movements nor 
their actions are in any way controlled. They 
must wear the monastic garb, observe the vow of 
poverty, and depend entirely upon the bounty of 
others for their daily sustenance. Beyond these 
simple conditions they do as they please. The 
actual possessions which the monk or ^cmnyasin 
carries with irim vary to a slight degree with the 
sect to which he belongs. The essentials are the 
robes and a begging-bowl j to which are usually 
added a staff, water-pot, and rosary, a strainer, a 
pair of sandals, the materials for smoking and 
betel-chewing, and perhaps one or more vessels for 
canying or cooking food. 

Tne vows {wata) which the ascetic or monk 
undertakes to observe are five in number : avoiding 
hurt to any living creature, truthfulness, absti- 
mnce from theft, self-restraint, and liberality (Skr. 
ahuhsdf satya, asieya, hrahmUchd/ryat tydga). 
These have been adopted, with the exception of 
the last, in the J ain and Buddhist systems. There 
are ^so five lesser vows: equanimity of mind, 
obedience to the gwm, gentleness, cleanliness, and 
puiity In eating.^ The third is explained as having 
reference to the danger to living beings involved 

1 Manu, Vi 86 f. ; of. Baudh. ir. x. 18, ; Vas. x. 7 f. ; KMd, 

II. V, 10 . 

a Oaut ill. 13 ; Baudh n, vi. 11 . 20 . 

5 Manu, 407 ; cf. vU. 133 ; Tas. xlx. 23 ; Apast, ii. 18fl. ; 
ViiBjjU, V, 182, . i 

1 ^ ^ J Baudh. 1. 18 ; N&nwJa, 1. 168, 182. 

« Vas. xvK, 82. 

GtfAyasUtm. n. xii. 6 ft. 

7Baudh. n. X .3 Iff.; ct. Oaufc. lit. UfT.; A. 8 . Geden. 
Stud%^ m 1M jR^digiom of the JSmtt London, 1218, p. 610 ff. 


in rough or hasty conduct. There is considerable 
difference between the sects in respect of the degree 
of ascetic self-denial or actual discomfort and pain 
which they voluntarily endure. Saivite monks are, 
as a rule, more extreme in their manner of life and 
austerities. The Vaisnavites allow themselves 
greater liberty and seldom, if ever, inflict upon 
themselves the prolonged bodily tortures by which 
the others seek to gain notoriety or accumulate 
merit. In all the monasteries the chief Hindu 
festivals are observed with religious rites and free 
entertainment for visitors, and the introduction or 
appointment of a new abbot is attended with much 
ceremony. Of the routine details of the ordinary 
monastic life, however, little is known. 

The Sikhs also have monasteries of their own 
and religious orders. The three principal are those 
of the Akalins, Nirmalins, and Udasins 
They vary m both their dress and manner of 
wearing the hair, some being shaven and others 
displaying the loose dishevelled locks of the typical 
sddhu. In one instance at least in a monastery 
visited by J. C. Oman the mahant wore robes 
differing from those of the ordinary monk — a white 
long-sleeved coat or tunic and a turban of bright 
colours. The chief and largest monastery is at 
Amritsar {g.v.) near the Golden Temple, built of 
brick in two storeys and with two open courts, 
belonging to the Udhsin sect. The other sects 
also possess monasteries and temples of consider- 
able size. In all a large part of the religious 
worship consists in the reading of the Granth 
(g.t;.), and sometimes of other Hindu sacred books. 
Except at the seasons of the great festivals the 
monasteries are usually almost deserted, but on 
these occasions they are thronged with monks and 
others who have come to join, in the feasting and 
religious ceremonies. 

The monastic institutions of the Jains m some 
respects hold an intermediate position between 
those of the Hindus and the Buddhists. Their 
rule and order are more definitely framed than the 
former, but are less exacting than the Buddhist 
and allow more freedom to the individual. As in 
Buddhism also, the existing system or practice of 
the Brahman monks or ascetics formed the model 
on which the founder of the Jain faith ordered his 
own community. Mahavira himself is said to have 
had a following of fourteen or fifteen thousand 
monks, and more than twice that number of nuns. 
Over the monastic schools into which the com- 
munity was divided were placed eleven chief dis- 
ciples, or ganadhcMToSi or twelve if Go^ala be 
reckoned, who proved himself the unworthy rival 
and opponent of his master. Jain writers are said 
to compare the twelve disciples of their founder 
with the twelve apostles of Uhrist, and to assign 
to Goiala the part of Judas the traitor. 

The prevision and independence of the founder 
of Jainism are shown in the recognition which he 
accorded to the laity. It has been urged with much 
probability that this was one of the chief facts 
that enabled Jainism to withstand the stress of 

l[induism, when Buddhism, based solely upon a 
priesthood, decayed and fell away. Mahavira 
established four orders of society within Ms system, 
each with its respective functions and rights ; monks 
{bhik^s or yatins) and nuns laymen 

[irdvahas) and laywomen (imvito). The Jain 
laity thus hold a definite place in the Church by 
the side of the ecclesiastical order. The Bigam- 
baras, however, refuse to women the right to enter 
the order, and assert that they cannot attain sal- 
vation {molcsa). 

The five vows of the Jain monk are the same 
as those of the Brahman ascetic with the ex- 
1 Of. art. ABGxnoiaM (Hindu), vob ii. p. 94, ' 
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ception of the last, for which is substituted 
aj^wngraha^ the renunciation of all desire, i.e. 
entire indifferentism.^ This was the aim also of 
the Hindu monk ; and it is probable that this was 
the original meaning of the fifth vow in Hinduism, 
although it is now difierently explained. A sixth 
vow is said to be xmdertaken by some of the 
Svetambaras, never to eat after dark lest they 
should inadvertently destroy life; others declare 
that this rule is implicit in the first, ahimsa. To 
this duty of avoiding in every way injury to life 
J ains of every sect attach greater importance than 
either Hindu or Buddhist monks. The Jain lay- 
man is hardly less rigorous and careful than the 
monk. All Jain ascetics carry a piece of cloth 
to place over their mouths lest they should cause 
injury when inhaling.® The stricter sect of the 
Sthanakavasins (Dhundhias) wear the mouth-cloth 
always, by night as well as by day ; the other 
sects are less scrupulous. These precautions 
against the taking of life do not under all circum- 
stances apply to the monk’s own life. When the 
twelve necessary years of asceticism have been 
passed, which every monk observes in imitation 
of the founder of his faith, religious suicide is 
not only innocent but an act of merit and may be 
even a duty. Most of the ganadharas are said to 
have thus ended their lives by voluntary starva- 
tion, and the practice is reported to have been 
not infre(juent in former times. 

In addition to the mouth-cloth the Jain monk 
bears the usual begging-bowl, and a strainer for 
his drinking-water. The members of all sects carry 
also an instrument for sweeping the path before 
them, which in the case of the Digambaras is 
usually a peacock’s feather ; the Svetambaras and 
Sthanakavasins use a broom, of greater or less size. 
The head is shaved, and the two last-named sects 
wear the monastic robes of five pieces, of a white 
or yellow colour. The Digambaras (‘ sky-clad’) go 
about unclothed. These last are for the most part 
found in the south of India. All monks are subject 
to the vow of personal poverty, but it is said that in 
many instances this is evaded, even to the extent 
of carrying coin or bank-notes on their person. 

The monastic life both of the monks and of the 
nuns is ordered on similar lines to the Buddhmt. 
In the ordinary course the inmates of the monastery 
rise early, and each then makes confession of the 
known or unknown sins of the past night, and pro- 
ceeds to the temple for morning worship. This con- 
sistsin meditation, bowing down before the idol with 
recitation of a sacred mantramt and in pradak^ri^af 
or circumambulation, which is performed four or 
seven times. About ten in the morning the round 
is made to beg for food. One monk, however, goes 
on behalf of all the inmates of the monastery ; and 
in this respect Jain practice difiers from Hindu 
or Buddhisl?. The food may not be eaten in the 
houses of the laity, but is brought back to 
monastery and divided among all According 
to rule the begging round should he made only 
once a day, but it is often repeated in the after- 
noon. After returning confession is made to the 
guru before partaking of the morning meal. The 
hours from oue to three are devoted to study j aud, 
if an afternoon circuit is undertaken for alms, it 
is succeeded, as in the mommg, by confession. 
The second aud last meal of hhe day is taken 
about sunset, and no monk is allowed to leave the 
monastery after dark.® 

I'Par a full and discussion of the ifaiu tows see 

St^veuson, JBTsart o//uin<sm, p. 234 ^ 

® is usually supposed that the purpose of this is to avoid 
Itillhvff insects or minute aniraaloules in five air tv drawing 
them into the mouth Mrs. Stevenson, IiovVev^. maints^us, on 
the authority of some of the Jams themselves* that it is dons 
lest tl\e air itself should suffer barm (Eem qf pp, 

100, 227), 

* Stevenson, p. 228 ff. 


Initiation {dlk^d) into the monastic order takes 
lace at the hands of a priest after a year’s pro- 
ation. The novice lays aside his lay garments 
and ornaments, and adopts the robes of a monk. 
Within the monastery itself three grades or orders 
are recognized, based upon seniority or the choice 
of the community. The ordinary sddh% monk or 
ascetic, of not loss than a year’s standing, may be 
elected u^iddhydya^ and it then becomes part of his 
duty to give instruction to the younger monks. 
Further powers of administration and discipline, 
including the right of excommunication, are in the 
hands of the achdrya^ who is appointed on the 
ground of seniority, or for recognized knowledge 
and ability. Confession is usually made to the 
dchdrya. For the greater part of the year most 
of the monks itinerate from place to place. It is 
only during the rainy season and at the principal 
festival seasons that the monasteries are Mly 
occupied. 

Litkratvbs. — - M, Mouier- Williams, JBr&hrmnism and 
Hinduism-K London, 1891 ; J, C, Oman, Mystics^ AmticSt and 
Saints of India, do. 1903 (of. his Cults, Giistoms, a/nd Suwr- 
stUions of India^, do. 1908, pt. ii. ch, iv.); Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, Ulotes on Modem Jainism, Oxford, 1910, Heart of 
J ainism, Oxford and London, 1916, The last-named work is the 
most complete and reliable account of Jainism yet published. 
Of. also ant AsoBn’iciHM (Hindu), Fkstivals and B’asts (Jain), 
Hinduism, vol. vi. p. 701. A. S. GedEH. 

MONEY.-— Money is the name applied to the 
instrument devised by man which enables him 
conveniently to effect exchanges of goods and 
services. It was a gieat advance upon barter when 
an intermediary was adopted by the traificking 
parties that provided at the same time a measure 
of values and a generally acceptable medium of 
exchange. As man advanced from simple bar- 
barism, he acquired some elementary forms of 
personal wealth, and the practice of exchanging 
with others to satisfy his growing diversity of 
wants would naturally arise j in course of time the 
advantage of possessing on intermediary which 
formed a unit of comparison of worth and repre- 
sented a standard of values would come to be 
recognized. For this purpose objects of common 
utility or ornament were early adopted — oxen, 
cattle, sheep, furs, slaves, shells, nuts, precious 
stones, and hits of metal are examples of the 
various substances used as money in different 
drcumstauces and stages of civilization. These 
selected substances illustrate the kinds of wealth 
that were accumulated as stores of value and used 
as means of paying tribute and debt. They thus 
became also a form of what is called * capital’ in 
modern economics. 

Gradually the defects of some of the rarious 
substances employed to satisfy the money-function 
became apparent in their inconvenient bulk and 
lack of divisibility for small payments, their 
perishablenesa and absence of equality andstability. 
Thus by degrees the essential attributes of good 
money emerged; it was found that the superior 
metals (gold and silver) possessed in an exceptional 
degree tlie qualities desirable in a good medium 
and a measuie of value. Money should ha\e 
stability in value ; it should be durable, poi table, 
divisible; it should be easily recognizable and 
capable of being coined. No substances possess 
and retain all these attributes absolutely, but gold 
and silver display them in the highest degree ; con- 
sequently tliey nave been generally adopted for 
money by civilized nations. Bince they are natural 

E roducis, variations in their supply create some 
uctuations in value, as do also cnanges in de- 
mand which follow on the growth of population 
and the irregularities of trade. But, on the wliole, 
gold has responded best to the needs of society as 
a basis for its complex and ever increasing trade 
and commerce. Standard money has the attribute 
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of universal acceptability ; it commands confidence 
that it will be pxoMtly received by others with- 
out loss of value. It measures the value of the 
services of labour ; and wages as well as goods are 
estimated in terms of money. The value of goods, 
when expressed in money, is called their price. 

The business of money-changing, of banking and 
finance, consists largely in the manipulation of 
money in its various forms and of obligations — 
debts, credits, loans, etc.— -expressed in terms of 
money. These claims are discharged either by 

f old and silver or by documents (notes, cheq^ues, 
ills, etc.), f.e. by paper money, representative of 
sums of metallic money and ultimately redeemable 
in standard coin. 

The introduction of credit-instruments, as the 
paper substitutes for gold are called, is an extension 
of the money-function and a refinement upon the 
employment of metallic money. It is virtually a 
kind of return to barter ; for, while it diminishes the 
use of coin, it simplifies exchanges and substitutes 
for payment in metal a promise on paper ; this re- 
presentative money becomes a valuable commodity 
and multiplies business by its convenience. Debts 
are set off against debts by means of credit-instru- 
ments, substitutes for money that circulate quickly j 
they become a peculiar currency of promises or 
claims that do temporary duty, and they are easily 
transmitted by post ; thus they vastly facilitate 
the business of exchange. The term ‘ credit ’ im- 
plies that these instruments are promises, and they 
rest in the long run upon the recognized metallic 
basis— gold ; therefore an adequate amount of gold 
must be accumulated and safely stored in order to 
give stability and confidence to the system. 

In OT times money was always weighed (Gn 
23’'®). This was a necessary precaution in earlier 
periods, but in modem times the process of coining, 
exercised as an exclusive function of the Govern- 
ment, confers absolute certainty, accuracy, and 
uniformity, and inspires confidence ; the stamped 
coin carries with it evidence of the amount and 
value of the gold that it represents, where gold is 
the accepted standard of value. The subsidiary 
coins of silver and bronze are legal tender only 
within moderate limits, viz. two pounds in silver, 
and twelve pence in bronze in Great Britain ; they 
are only token coinage, and do not correspond to 
their intrinsic value in metal, which is small. The 
value of gold, like that of other commodities, 
depends ultimately upon the law of supply and 
demand ,* the value varies with the amount avail- 
able for money purposes, for large quantities of 
the precious metals are absorbed in the arts and as 
personal ornaments. 

The quantity theory of money-— i.e. that the 
value varies inversely as the quantity— assumes 
that all exchanges are made in the standard coin, 
but the use of paper substitutes, while it does not 
nullify the abstract theory, introduces modifica- 
tions too technical for detailed explanation in an 
article which is mainly desoriptivei The system 
of substituting paper currency for the standard 
Cdnxec^uires for security that such paper shall be 
convertible into gold On demand. To provide this 
most essential requisite an adequate cash reserve 
of gold must be maintained. This is one of the 
responsible functions of the Bank of England. 
The managemen^t and control of the reserve are 
matters too intricate for present discussion. The 
excessive issue of inconvertible paper — i.e. of 
notes which cannot be met by gold on demand — 
has led many countries into great difficulties, and 
has frequently caused much loss and suffering. 

debased by over-issue drives out 
old, destioys c^fidence, raises prices, and pro- 
uces financial disaster ; hudness is checked, and 
the injury falls with peculiar severity upon the 


wage-receiving classes, who find that their wages 
paid in ^per at such times fall greatly in buying 
power. There is no remedy but the re-instatement 
of the currency on a sound basis. A large numbei 
of interesting economic problems arise in con- 
nexion with the use of money ; they are, however, 
too technical for present consideration, which is 
restricted to a general account of the nature and 
services of this useful instrument of civilization. 
Money is a powerful factor in the spread of 
civilization, in advancing progress, in distributing 
the varied products of nature throughout the 
world. Money, in fact, may^ rank with roads, 
vehicles, beasts of burden, railways, steamships, 
posts, and telegraphs in the advancement of human 
material well-being. The oft-quoted passage, * The 
love of money is the root of all evil,^ is frequently 
misapplied as casting a slur upon money itself 
and upon those engaged in occupations concerned 
with lbs employment. The dictum was, however, 
intended as a condemnation of greed, selfishness, 
worldliness, and absorption in gain j its profound 
truth and seriousness render it in no sense con- 
demnatory of the use of mone;y, which is of as 

t reat service to society in the distribution of pro- 
ucts as a ship, a railway, or any other instru- 
ment subservient to the material needs of man. 
In many of the remarks of Jesus in the parables 
and in the gospel narratives reference is made to 
money in its ordinary uses ; in all these cases its 
practical utility is taken for granted and its 
economic service is unquestioned. 

LiTiRAruEB,— W. S. Jevons, Moiiey and the Mechanism oj 
BxehangCt London, 1876 ; J. S. Nicholson, Treatise on Money^ 
and Assays on Monetary Frohlems^^ Edinburgh, 1896 ; F. A. 
Walker, Money in its Relations to Trade and Industry, London, 
1880 ; H, Withers, The Meaning of Money, do, 1909 ; J. W. 
Gilbart, Mist, and Princvples of Banking^, ; W. Bagre- 

hot, Lombard Street, do. 1873, new ed., do. 1910; G. J. G. 
Goschen, Theory of the Foreign Eisohanges, ed. do. 1890 ; G. 
Clare, The ABC of Foreign Exchanged, do 1905. 

G. Aemitage-Smith. 

MONGOLS.-— I. Ethnology and habitat.— Like 
the Ainua and the Dravidians the Mongols 

are a race distinctively Asiatic, They fall into 
three great divisions — Buriats (g.u.), “Western Mon- 
gols ( Kalmnks), and Eastern Mongols. The habitat 
of the Kalmnks extends from the Hoang-ho to the 
Manich (a tributary of the Don), their special centres 
being Astrakhan and the Caucasus, Zungaria, 
N.W. Mongolia, Alashan, N. Tibet, andtheCninese 
province of Kokonor, The Eastern Mongolians 
inhabit chiefly Mongolia, the southern portion 
being divided into a number of tribes, such as the 
Tumets and Chakhars, while the northern section 
consists of the more homogeneous Khalkas. 

The Mongolian type is Best represented by the 
Kalmnks and the Khalkhas ; 

* Nearly average stature (im. 68-64) ; head, sub-bracbyoepbajiu 
(ceph, ind. on theliv. sub. 88) ; black straight hair, pUoussystem 
little developed ; the skin of a pale-yellow or .brownish hue, 
prominent; cmeek-bones, thin straight flattened nose, Mong^oloid, 
eyes,’ etc. (J. Beniker, Ram of Man, London, 1901, p, 879). 

Another peculiar characteristic of this race is the 
* Mongolian spot/ small dark patches of pigmenta- 
tion, especially in the sacrolumbar region, fre- 
quently observable in infants, but disappearing in 
early childhood. The ‘Mongolian spot* is not, 
however, restricted to the Mongols j it, occurs 
sporadically elsewhere, instances having been noted, 
e.g.i among the modem Indians of Mexico (of. also 
Deniker, p. 61). 

As a result of mirations, the Mongolian race 
has spread far beyond its original habitat. It has 
profoundly affected the Chinese (particularly in the 
south) ana Japanese j in Bengsd and Orissa the 
crossing of Mongolian with Dravidian has given 
rise to the Mongolo-Dravidian type, and other 
‘ Mongoloid * types appear in the Himalaya region 
and in the Far East. 

The chief Asiatic area occupied by non-Bnriat 
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Mongols (Kalmnks, Khalkas, etc.) is bounded on 
tke north by Siberia, on the south by China, on the 
west by Russian Turkestan and Chinese Turkestan, 
and on the east by Manchuria. It forms a high 
but depressed undulating plateau, roughly 2500 feet 
in altitude, hencimed in by an immense double or 
triple chain of forest-covered mountains, known 
together as the Hin^an and Yinshan, on the one 
side, and by the Altai range and its oftshoots on the 
other. Although the greater portion is Gobi (a 
Turki word), or ‘Great (Desert) Expanse,’ and is 
destitute of rivers sufficiently broad and deep to 
impede seriously the swooping movements of horse- 
men, there are plenty of s^t lakes (only one of 
which escapes into Russia by a river), innumerable 
oases and pasture lands, suitably located sweet- 
water wells, and even cultivable or forest lands 
dotted about and available in turn at different 
seasons of the year to the nomads who know the 
peculiarities of the country so well. ^ This fact 
explains how armies of millions can easily move on 
the simple condition that thev possess sufficient 
cattle, horses, sheep, and camels to drive before or 
with themselves as food and clothing j nothing else 
matters, for wood and iron can be picked up by 
the way at various well-kno-vra places, and women 
with babies can be carried wifch the tents in huge 
carts. This vast rim of mountain range nearly all 
round constitutes a huge watershed, and on the 
outer side rivers run into Manchuria, Russia, and 
Turkestan ; but the gravelly expanse of Gobi with 
its parched atmosphere soon causes the sources 
flowing into the depressed desert portions of Mon- 
golia to dry up or disappear into the sands, so that 
m many places recourse must be had to rude cisterns 
or reservoirs, automatically collecting fresh water 
after each summer storm. The Onon and Kerulon 
rivers, the valleys of which have during the past 
2000 years witnessed the successive rise to political 
prominence of several obscure tribes, bring the north 
centre of Mongolia proper into direct water com- 
munication with Siberia {i.e* Russia) and N. Man- 
churia (ie. China), 

2 . Civilization and reli^on.— Mongol family life 
has been admirably described in a series of artides 
written (anonymously) by a Protestant missionary 
for the CMnese JRecorder (a Shanghai publication) 
in 1875. Immovable property is scarcely conceived 
of, and the idea of personal property and individual 
rights is almost equally lacking, except in reference 
to one’s horse and saddle, clothing, and weapons. 
Even one’s wif e~who, so far as nature allows it, 
seems to he the absolute equal of her husband-— is 
only a life interest, for all wives (except one’s own 
actual mother) pass over on the death of their tem- 
porary possessor, with the felt tent and the stock- 
pot, to the eldest son, or, failing sons, to brothers, 
cousins, or undes. In case of great warlike expedi- 
tions, of course, there are temporaty aggregations 
of men, and the modern Mongols, Eke the Turks 
and Huns, always have an annual try^ j but as a 
rule tribes scatter, families scatter, and individuals 
scatter, so that the or the fdttent (or^n^f^* 
gu as the Chinese call it in E. Mongolia^ is the 
sole economical unit. In 1760 the entire Ealmuk 
nation, four subdivisions, consisted of only 200,000 
tents all told, i.s. before they were conquered. In 
the distance, on the prairie or grassy plain norih 
of the Great Wall, one sees one or more black spots 
like dung-heaps. These turn out on doser inspec- 
tion to he felt firmly attached by long ropes to 
pegs or other firmer anchorages fixed in the ^ound. 
It is the correct thing to make some soundT on ap- 
proa<ffiing ; otherwise one or more powerful dogs, 
often of Tibetan breed, may attack the intruder. 
The tents are composed of thick felts, arranged to 
withstand the wind and snow. According to 
wealth or poverty the interior is hung with hand- 


some or shabby stuffs, and the exterior is sometimes 
additionally protected with Chinese oil-paper or 
other such impervious material j but severe sim- 
plicity is the general rule ; all luxury is makeshift. 

If a man has horses and dogs, or even only one 
horse and one dog, and maybe works for someone 
else as a herd, he is a poor man ; a rich man may 
have as many as 1000 or more horses and 100 or more 
camels (all of the two-humped or Bactrian kind), 
not to mention sheep and goats (never pigs) ; but, 
rich or poor, the mode of life is always the same- 
rough, strong, home-made clothes, harness, and 
equipment ; one or two trunks to contain treasures 
and Dest clothes j a hospitable reception for any 
traveller, poor or rich ; no tables or chairs ; and a 
fixed etiquette as to privacy, precedence, or the 
right to squat in certain honoured or tabued places. 
No one who carefully reads all that has been 
recently written about the eastern and western 
nomads from the Shilka to the Volga can doubt 
that in physique, mode of life, and even in basic 
language, they are and always in historical times 
have been practically the same people, i.e. a con- 
geries of tnbes whose national designations have 
no deeper significance than that from time to time 
an eponymous hero or a brilliant family, clan, or 
tribe has succeeded in bringing most other tribes 
under his or its own name or banner. 

With regard to the modem Mongols— especially 
the Khalkas— who had (sometime before the Man- 
chus seized their opportunity of taming them 
through Lamaism and saintly influences) already 
succumbed to drink and earlier strong religious 
influences, they may be said to have now entirely 
lost the ferocity, warlike initiative, and passion 
for plunder that characterized the conquering 
hordes of Jenghiz Khan in the early 13th centu^. 
Even Jenghiz himself, though a mere shamanist, 
or casual * idolater,’ and, so far as is known, desti- 
tute of any religious training, seems to have been 
by natural rectitude of character susceptible to 
ethical influences when not injudiciously thrust 
upon him ; and this quite spontaneously, for he 
sent for and respectfully consulted a humble 
Chinese Taoist philosopher who travelled all the 
way from Shan Tung to Samarqand to advise him 
as to the humanity of his own warlike proceedings.^ 
The religion of the Kahnuks and of the Eastern 
Mongols is Lamaism (g.v .) ; the older Mongol re- 
ligion, however, was shamanism, which is retained 
by the Buriats ), 

3. Present-day distribution.— When the Chinese 
Ming dynasty in 1368 sent the Mongol tyrants in 
Pekmg back to their steppes, the olcT division into 
the western or right ‘wing’ and the Eastern or 
left ‘wing’ — practically lialmuk and Khalka?^ 
was reverted to by the ejected Mongols, and these 
two wings were subdivided Into the 
Tmmn, or ‘Six HyriadSi^ When the Manchus 
conquered or conciliated the Chakhara and other 
inner (Eastern) Mongols in 162M3 (ie. before 
they became emperors of China in 1644 as well as 
Manchu emperors), they organized all of them 
except the Ohakhars into six chogolgm,^ or 
‘leagues’ (translated by the Chinw word 
‘sworn alliance’). These six leagues, four east 
(ChOi Li) and two west (Shan Si), are a^ain sub- 
divided into 24 mmah^ or ‘tribes’ (translated by 
the Chinese word pu \ this word akmh ooof^onally 
appears in Chinese Jenghizide history as aima, and 
in Chinese Manchu history occasionally as aiwaa). 

1 See E, Bretsohaelder, ' Trav^ of tlie lAolat Oh’ang- Ch’ua,* 
ChvfW» V. (18743 173-199, vl. (18753 l-2« ; 

* Traces of Christianity in Mongolia in the XIH oentfiiry,^ by tks 
archunandrite Palladium, vL [1875] 104-114. 

a W. P. Mayera, Ths Chim$9^ Shanghai, 1878, 

soggeats that in «o doing, the Manchus were contmumg the 
ptlacaple ol the She Mymda, and (pending the conquest at a 
j^ter (Ufce of the Khalkas and Kalmuks) were applying it to the 
Inner Mongols along the Great Wall. 
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This is not the place to introduce a discussion on 
language or a long list of native Mongol tribal 
names j but it may he mentioned as specially 
significant that the Khartsin tribe of the Chosotu 
league are the absolutely direct descendants of 
Jenghiz and Kublai ; they now occupy the steppes 
north of J^hol {thrice visited in 1869-71 by the 
present writer). 

Besides the 24 tribes of Inner Mongols under 
their own native jassahs, and irregularly sub- 
divided into 49 flags, or banners, there is still a 
more intimate class of Inner Mongols linown as 
the * herdsmen,’ who are not ruled by their own 
princes at all, but by the military governors at 
Tenduc, Kalgan, and J§hoL The extramural area 
of which KaJgan (=‘the gate ’in Mongol) is the 
governing centre is popularly known as Chakhar, 
a word derived from the leading tribe, called 
during the Ming dynasty Chakhar, or Chakhan-r. 
Inhere are also me Mongols of Kokonor, descend- 
ants of a collateral branch of Jenghiz’s family, 
with whom have been associated a number of 
Kalmuk tribes from the westj they also inter- 
marry with the Manchus, but were not entitled, 
like the Inner Mongols, to style themselves 
* cousin.’ Besides these main divisions, there are 
the Tumet tribes of N. Shan Si, the JBargu, the 
Uriangbai, the Mingad, the Jakchin, and other 
odd remnants mostly of Kalmuk type, which 
for convenience are ranked among the herdsmen, 
and are under the administration of one or the 
other of the Manchu (now Chinese) tutungSf or 
military governors, from Uliassutai in the west to 
Jdhol in the east.^ 

The Outer Mongols mainly consist of two races 
—the Khalkas and Kalmuks — ^between whom there 
were prolonged and bloody wars until the Manchus 
(after having subdued the Inner Mongols and 
China itself) reduced both to complete subjection. 
Even after the ejection of the Jenghizide dynasty 
from China, when both classes of Mongols were 
thrust hack upon their deserts, they freq^uently 
crossed the desert and fought incessantly between 
themselves, besides, separately or in unison, making 
raids upon the Ming empire. The Khalka area is 
easily recognizable on any map because the four 
(originally three) tribes or khanates into which 
they are divided are usually plainly marked as the 
Tush6tu, Tsetsen, Jassaktu, and Sainnoin khan- 
ates; the last-named was carved out of the first, 
during the Ming dynasty, by the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet as a reward, fox services rendered to the 
Yellow-hats at the expense of the Red. These 
four Kh^ka tribes, or^anates, were again sub- 
divided into over 30 flags, ox haimers, but this 
arrangement was comphoated by two of their 
banners having been incorporated with the Inner 
Mongols, whilst, on the other hand, three Kalmuk 
haimers were incorporated with the Khalkas. The 
pther two of the four Khalka khanates used to fall 
under the high political influence of the Mongol 
hutuUu, or saint, at Dr^a, who had a Mandiu 
resident to keep things right. A certain propor- 
Mon of the Kalmuk race was moved to the ueigh- 
hourhood of Lake Kokonor after the Mancliu 
conquest of 1753-54, and it there falls under the 
control of the Chinese military governor at Si- 
ning. These Mongol tribes are divided among 
themselves ; the Kalmuks have their own local 
saints both in the west and at Kokonor, hut the 
Khalkas, though kinsmen, are almost hereditary 
enemies. Nor can the ;^alkas easily coalesce 
wxth the 49 flags or 24 tribes of Inner Mongols. 
Ihe latter represent the true historical Tata, as 




the immediate descendants of the Jenghizides were 
oflSoially styled by the Ming dynasty ; after nearly 
200 years of warfare with China they joined the 
Manchus honourably and nearly as equals, for 
they were never conquered, as the Khalkas and 
Kalmuks were some generations later. They have 
always been kindly treated by and have inter- 
married with the Manchus, some of whose 
emperors have married pure Mongol women, re- 
cognizing them as legitimate empresses of China. 
When the Republic was first declared in 1912, 
there was some talk of the Inner Mongols from a 
racial point of view joining their countrymen, the 
Khalkas, under the united rule of the rebellious 
hutuhtu at Urga, but this uprising was averted 
by the moral delinquencies of the hutuhtu^ the 
political acumen of President Yuan, and the lack 
of sympathy between the pure outer nomads and 
their inner brethren, who are now by lon^ habit 
more or less impregnated with Chinese civilization, 
political privilege, and economic luxury. 
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MONISM.— I. The term.—The term ‘monism* 
was coined by Christian Wolff (1679-1754), and was 
used by him to denote the philosophical theories 
which recognized only a single kind of reality, 
whether physical or psychical, so that he could 
apply the name ‘monists’ equally well to the 
materialists and to the so-called idealists of his 
age. It is easy to understand why the word in 
this artificial sense should never come into general 
use, and in fact it was so employed only sporadi- 
cally by individual thinkers of the 18th century. 
In the I9th cent, the term ‘monism’ came to be 
used by the disciples of Hegel as designating their 
own peculiar mode of thought ; thus, e.^., K. F. 
Coeschel, in 1832, published a work entitled, 
Der Monismtts des Gedankens (‘The Monism of 
Thought’). In this sense too, however, the term 
had but a limited usage. In point of fact, it first 
found a place in current speech as the desimation 
of a philosophical movement closely related to the 
modem theory of biological evolution, and it was, 
in particular, the biologist Haeckel and the phUo- 
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legist Schleicher who brought the word into general 
currency. In Germany the philosophical move- 
ment referred to has found concrete expression in 
a ‘monistic society* {Monistmhund), which has 
drawn to itself a considerable body of adherents. 
Nevertheless, certain other applications of the 
term still maintain their grouna. In especial, the 
name ‘ monism * is given to the philosophical theory 
which, instead of subordinating the soul to the 
body, or the body to the soul, interprets them as 
equivalent aspects of a single fundamental process, 
and on this ground constantly refers each to the 
other. Of monism in this sense Spinoza is gener- 
ally regarded as the leading exponent. Finally, 
taking the term in its widest sense, we might 
apply it to every mode of thought which seeks to 
transcend the distinction between the physical and 
the psychical, and to reach an ultimate unity. The 
fact that these various significations are often 
mingled together in common usage has led to great 
confusion and much unprofitable controversy. 

2. Monism as expressing an inherent need of 
the mind. — In its widest sense monism is the ex- 
pression of a demand which no philosophy and no 
religion can in the last resort evade. The human 
mind at length refuses to allow the real to fall 
apart into the irreconcilable opposites of body and 
soul, of nature and spirit; and every system of 
thought must ultimately arrive at some kind of 
unity. In this sense Christianity itself is a mon- 
ism — a spiritual monism — since it traces all reality 
to the divine Spirit. In the philosophical realm, 
however, monism usually stands for the Spino- 
zistio view, which recognizes an exact correspon- 
dence between extension and thought, the visible 
and the invisible, finds the same laws and forces to 
work in each, and interprets the order and con- 
nexion of thought as identical with the order and 
connexion of things (Spinoza, JSth. ii. prop. 7 : * ordo 
et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo et connexio 
rerum*). This view has the advantage of pro- 
viding a solution of the simplest kind for a problem 
which cost Spinoza*s predecessors much trouble — 
the problem, namely, of the interaction of soul and 
body ; for, on this theory, according to which the 
two series of facts proceed side by side quite inde- 
pendently, and yet remain ever in mutual harmony, 
there is no interaction at all, the specific data of 
either series being explained by the relations of 
that series alone. Modem psychology, in following 
up this theory, has propounded tlie doctrine of 
‘psychophysical parallelism,* and strives to apply 
the doctrine to mental and bodily processes in 
detaO. As this whole mode of thought appar- 
ently permits each aspect to develop its own dis- 
tinctive character, without severing it or keeping 
it apart from the other, it has proved remarkably 
attractive to the humau mind, 

3 . Its tendency to one-sidedness.— Its power of 
attraction, however, lasts only as long as we keep 
to the general outlines of the problem, and ev^ 
attempt to give the idea a more precise application 
encounters great diflBculties, and results m giving 
the preponderance to one or other of the two sides : 
either the physical becomes predominant, and the 
psychical a mere reflexion or concomitant of it, or 
else the psychical is assigned the superior position 
and the physical becomes simply its outward ex- 
pression or a means to its ends. Thus monism 
inevitably breaks up into two forms— an idealistic 
and a naturalistic-— and there never has been, nor 
can there ever be, a pure monism, i.«. a monism 
maintaining a perfect equipoise between body and 
spirit. The clearest exemplification of this is 
found in Spinoza himself ; a closer scrutiny of his 
thought shows that he is never purely monistic, bub 
always leans more either to naturalism or to ideal- 
ism — the former in the groundwork, the latter in 


the consummation, of his system, as appears more 
especially in his Ethics, In the beginning of that 
work the supreme factor, the core of the real, is 
nature, while psychical life is a mere representa- 
tion of the natural process, and simply follows its 
order; at the close, however, this naturalism is 
transmuted into an idealism, for Spinoza*s doctrine 
that all reality is supported and integrated by a 
divine life, and that nature only moulds that life 
into visible form, as well as the doctrine that man 
is capable of assimilating the whole universe, and 
of attaining infinity and eternity by the intellectual 
love of God (‘amor dei intellectualis*), cannot be 
called anything but idealism. Whatever Spinoza 
may have meant, he certainly did not reach a pure 
monism ; and the subsequent development of 
philosophical thought shows that the monistic 
movement always inclines either to the one side or 
to the other. 

{a) Idealistic monism , — The classical period of 
German literature was dominated by an idealistic 
monism, and, in particular, Goethe gave his full 
adherence to the view. In the philosophy of the 
period, this type of idealism found powerful support 
m Schelling’s philosophy of identity. Yet, while 
in art and philosophical thought the outer and 
inner worlds were made closely dependent upon 
each other and were firmly interlinked, they were 
not regarded as of co-ordinate authority; on the 
contrary, the universe of reality seems here to he 
pervaded by an inner life, and the union of the 
visible and the invisible world is brought about 
upon the basis of the spirit. It was, however, 
strongly insisted upon that the inward life cannot 
come to its own, or realize itself perfectly, without 
in some way embodying itself and taking percep- 
tible form in the external. Here we have the 
genesis of an sesthetio and philosophical monism of 
the idealistic type. 

( 6 ) Naturalistic monism , — On the other band, 
the monism frequently associated with the modem 
theory of evolution exhibits a naturalistic tendency. 
It regards the physical world as the essential sub- 
stance of the real, and differs from materialism only 
in the circumstance that it conceives the psychical, 
not as derived from physical processes, but as 
present from the first even in the moat minute 
elements of the material world, and as forming an 
essential constituent therein. Even so, however, 
the psychical is not thought of as attaining to 
independence and spontaneity ; it has no powers 
or laws peculiarly its own, but is in every respect 
subordinate to, and wholly interwoven with, exter- 
nal nature ; nor again, on this theo^, is human 
life endowed with any special significance or ac- 
corded any distinctive vocation. It is true that 
this naturalistic monism, in its theory of practical 
life, recognizes the ideal ends of the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful, and undertakes the task or 
furthering them. But it can do so only by con- 
travening its own naturalistic principles, and thus 
it comes to exhibit the fatal inemmequenoe of theo- 
retically recognizing unity m its supreme aim while 
in practice falling mto an absolute eontradiclfion 
between thought and action. 

The progress that this theory of naturalistic 
monism, in spite Of its inherent flaws, is making in 
contemporary life, in Germany at leasts is due to 
the coBCurrenoe of various causes. Nature, form- 
erly so often sadly ignored, has come to mean more 
and more for the modern mind. Not only does she 
reveal ever more fully the delicate texture of her 
being, but in yielding herself to the practical arts 
she has added vastly to our command of the envir- 
onment. The importance of the material factor 
for human well-being is much more widely recog- 
nized in modern civilization than was once fme case. 
The re^^uit of these various developments is that 
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Nature now exercises a much more profound influ- 
ence even upon our thoughts and convictions than 
she formerly did. This does not, of course, lead 
necessarily to a naturalistic philosophy, nor was 
there any great danger of such an issue as long as 
high spiritual ends held sway among human beings 
and dominated their common efforts. But such 
spiritual ends have been, if not entirely lost sight 
of, yet largely obscured, in the development of 
modern life ; 'vvith regard to the ultimate (questions 
of human existence mankind is now in a state of 


grave disunion, and common effort has given place 
to widely divergent tendencies. Amid so much 
diversity regarding the content of the spiritual 
life, the longing for a single all-embracing theory 
of existence readily attracts men to the path of 
naturalism, which proffers what seems to be the 
simplest and most intelligible solution of the great 
problem. In reality, therefore, it is the defects of 
the opposite view that here lend strength to monism. 

Another factor which — in Germany at least— 
operates in favour of naturalistic monism is found 
in the perplexities that have emerged in the pro- 
vince of religion and the Church. That religion 
at the present day bristles with problems, and that 
the minds of men differ widely in the treatment of 
them, are facts that cannot be denied even by those 
for whom religion is a supreme interest. In 
Germany, however, the situation is greatly aggra- 
vatedby the intimate relations between Church and 
State, since in such circumstances the doctrines of 
religion readily come to be felt as a restraint im- 
posed by the State upon thought ; and, where large 
numbers are already alienated from religion, or in 
dubiety regarding it, there is a natural tendency 
to look with sympathy upon movements that set 
forth with perfect candour the conflict of ideals, 
especially the conflict between natural science and 
the teaching of the Church, and seek to bring it to 
a decisive settlement. From this position the 
monist may regard himself as a champion of 
freedom and truth. 

4« Its function and limitations. — ^When we have 
in this way explained the spread of naturalistic 
monism, we have at the same time shown its 
limitations. It possesses a certain power and has 
also a degree of rightful authority as long as it 
maintains a critical attitude and provides incen- 
tives^ to special tendencies of thought ; and this 
condition is fulfilled when it insists upon a higher 
recognition of the natural factor in human life, and 
demands that the assured results of modem science 

of religion. *^ts weakness, againf shows itself in 
the positive aspect of its work, and in its claim to 
serve as a guide to human life and to satisfy the 
human soul. F or such ends it has, in truth, nothing 
to offer but an intellectual interpretation of things 
—an interpretation which purports, hy improving 
our conceptions of nature and by showing that man 
forms part of nature, to be able to supply the human 
heart with powerful impulses and endow it with 
Imppineas. But between ends and means, between 
claim and achievement, there is a wide disparity. 
The scientific procedure of monism, moreover, 
suffers from the defect of confusing natural science 
with the philosophy of nature, and of too rashly 
transformmg the results of natural science into 
principles oi the cosmos, while giving no recogni- 
ticai at all to the peculiar character of spiritual life 
or the process of imiversal history. But, what- 
ever iudgment we may pass upon this modem 
monism^ it is certainly a notable feature in the life 
of the present day. 


A Forel, C. Lloyd Mbr^an,' 

Three of Hhmsm,* in Iv. - 


, [.189^1 321; G. J. 


Romanes, MiTid and Motion and Monisrnt London, 1895 ; W. 
Ostwald, Vorlemngen uber Naturphilosophie^j Leipijig’, 1906, 
Monistiscke Sonniagspredigtent Berlin, 1911 ff ; J.Wendland, 
Monismus in alter und newr Zeit, Basel, 1908 ; and esp. E. 
Haeckel, Naticrliche Sehbpfungsgeschichte, Berlin, 1868, iti902, 
Eng:, tvJ, London, 1892, Anthropogenu^ Leipzig, 1874, S1903, 
Eng. tr.. The Involution of Man^ London, 1905, Der Monismus 
al8 Band ztoiscken Jtelimon und Wissenschaft, Bonn, 1893, 
Eng. tr-, London, 189i, I>ie Weltrathsel, Bonn, 1899, Eng. tr., 
The Riddle of the tTniveraOt London, 1900. 

B. Eucken. 

MONKEY.— See Animals. 

MONOLATRY AND HENOTHEISM.— A 

whole group of words, some of them classical, are 
compounded with fiSvos as a prefix. Ecclesiastical 
usage added not a few others-- e.y. , * monogamy,* 
marriage only once, re-marriage after the death 
of one’s wife being forbidden, ‘Monophysites,* 
‘Monotheletes,’ To these was added, in modern 
times, ^monotheism* ; this term was touched 
with ambiguity, since it was sometimes a synonym 
for unitarianism. Last of all, apparently by Julius 
WellhausenJ ‘monolatry* was coined to express 
not belief in the sole existence of one god, but 
restriction of worship to one object of trust and 
loyalty, although other races might admittedly 
have other supernatural helpers. 

If the first half of the word shows it to be akin 
to monotheism, its affinities on the other side are 
with idolatry (see Images and Idols). Christian 
usage, from the Bible downwards, vacillates 
between interpreting idolatry^ as image-worship 
and as worship of * mse * gods in the sense of non- 
existent beings. In the Boman Catholic Church 
the distinction is made between latria^ worship 
paid only to the Persons of the Trinity, and dulia^ 
veneration of the saints (even the Blessed Virgin 
receives not latria, but Jiyperdulia), Both in the 
Boman and in the Greek Churches adoratio {trpoa-- 
KTLtP7](Tis) or duUa is rendered to images or icons of 
the Divine Persons and saints, as well as to the 
Gospels, relics, etc. (cf. Denzinger^^, nos. S02, 337, 
342, 9851). 

Unhappily, there is another term which hahitu- 
ally presents itself as a synonym for monolatry 
and as a rival — ^henotheism. This word was 
coined hy F. Max Muller while under the influ- 
ence of Schelling, In a review of Benan, en- 
titled ‘ Semitic Monotheism,* and contributed to 
the Times in 1860 (reprinted in Chips from a Ger- 
man Woricshopf i. [1867], and a^ain in Selected 
EssaySi ii. [1881]), Mfiller, while repudiating 
Benan*s theory of a monotheistic instinct peculiar 
to the Semites, finds at the basis of all religion a 
crude or vague faith in the divine, not yet articu- 
lated either into polytheism or into monotheism, 
and calls this ‘ henotheism.’ As thus defined on its 
first emergence, henotheism is a hypothetical con- 
struction, belonging to a period earlier than re- 
corded histo]^. E. von Hartmann* is fairly in 
line with this when he speaks of henotheism as 
‘ the original nature-religion ’ ; as the ‘ indifference 
of mono-, poly-, and pan-theism * ; as the * identity 
of essence of all the gods.* 

Much greater importance, however, attaches 
to Muller’s later usage, introduced in a * Lecture 
on the Vedas* of 1865 (also reprinted in Ghips^ 
i. and Essay s^ ii.). Here we have a pair of 
synonymous terms— * henotheism ’ and ‘katheno- 
theism’ — ^which refer to a well-marked historical 
phenomenon. Study of the Vedas had impressed 
Max MiiBer with the way in which each deity, out 
of a large recognized pantheon, is treated in turn 
as if the supreme or even the sole god. While 
Indian religion offers the classical illustration of 

1 T, H. Huxley (Jfinetemth Cent , xix, [1886] 495) is quoted by 
OBD in tbis sense ; Robertson, Smith is also quoted {OTJu^ 
Bkiinburgh, 1881, p. 273; ‘natural . . . Semitic monolatry ’)• 

a As summanzea in 0. Pfleiderer, PAiZ. of Behgion^ Eng tr.. 
London and Edinburgh, 188a-88. in. 19, 
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this attitude, it recurs elsewhere. Max Muller 
recognizes it in Greece, Italy, and Germa^ 

1878 , London, 1879, p. 286), as well as in Finland 
{Contributions to Science of Mythology, London, 
1897, p. 264). Both these hooks speak of ‘heno- 
theism or kathenotheism ’ {EL, p. 271), ‘katheno- 
6 heism or hy a shortened name henotheism’ 
{Contributions to Science of Mythology, p. 140). 
When P. Asmus describes the whole of ‘Indo- 
germanic’ religion as henotheistic,^ because of the 
alleged tendency of all its divinities to pass into 
each other, he is inspired by Max Miillers second 
usage, though he distorts it. 

It may seem to us that Muller has himself been 
^ilty of a certain confusion. But the worst con- 
fusion of all is introduced by Pdeiderer {loc, cit.), 
without regard to either of Muller’s definitions, and 
in conscious opposition to Hartmann and Asmus. 
He recognizes — distinctively among the Semites — 
not, of course, a monotheistic instinct, but a 
* national or relative monotheism which in the case 
of Israel was the porch to pure monotheism ’ (iii. 
34n.) ; and this he calls henotheism. We cannot 
wonder if high authorities have proposed to sup- 
press the term ‘henotheism’ oecause of its 
ambiguity J. Estlin Carpenter, in LBr^'^ 

xxiii. 72®- ; Bl. Oldenberg, Bel, des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 101, note 1 ; E. W. Hopkins, * Henotheism 
in the Big Teda,’ in Class, Studies in Eonour of 
E. Drisler, New York, 1894, pp. 75-83, Beligions 
of India, Boston, 1895, p. 139 f. ; A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 16 f., with 
references to earlier literature). 

‘ Kathenotbeism * is regarded by Carpenter as already extinct. 
The word is cited by E. B. Tylor (PC ii. 864), but baa certainly 
found little favour. 

One might have wished to see ‘ kathenotheism ^ 
and ‘monolatry’ spared, as names for two very 
different approaches towards monotheism, while 
the word ‘ henotheism ’ might either be wholly sup- 
pressed or else generalized to include both katheno- 
theism and monolatry, together with any other 
workings of monotheistic tendency that fail short 
of monotheism properly so called. There is much 
significance for theists in irrepressible movements 
towards recognition of one great help, one supreme 
power, one sovereign goodness. 

Allan Mensaes’s distinction (Hist, of Religion^, London, 1911, 
ch. iv. p, 66 ; he has been good enough to confirm or explain 
his meaning in a private letter) between henotheism and Kath- 
enotheism follows Pfleiderer (and makes henotheism cover 
exactly the phenomena of monolatry). But any suggestion 
that this distinction is Max Muller's own must be repelled. Of., 
further, Muller’s JPhysioal Religion, 1891 (Glasgow Gifford 
Lecture of 1890), p. 181 n. : ‘ It is to be regretted that other 
scholars should have used the name henobheistlo in a different 
sense from that which I assigned to it. Nothing causes so 
much confusion as the equivocal use of a technical term [but i» 
Miiller himself quite dear of hlamei?!, and the fmuer of a new 
term has generally had the right , of defining it** 

The classical reglofi 6f meuolatary is the religiou 
of Israel, whose phenomena, as we saw, probably 
suggested the name. The First Commandment 
(of the greater Decalogue, Ex 20 or DbS) crystal- 
lizes the requirement and carries it into the moral 
region. Kindred Western Semitic races— possibly 
other races too — may have known something 
similar, upon its lower side. Moab or Ammon or 
Edom may have been loyal to the tiibal god in mere 
patriotic prejudice. Loyalty to the God of right- 
eousness, in Israel or in all lands under heaven, 
means vastly more. The only real iustification for 
monolatrous behaviour is the monotheistic fact It 
18 indeed true that * the distinction between mono- 
latry and monotheism ’ is often a narrow one (art 
God [Biblical and Christian], voL vi. p. 253). It is 
also true that there will be an element of monolatry 
in religion as long as earthly conditions endure. 
Human faith — or fully Christian— is no 
bare recognition of facts which exist independently 
I Pfleiderer, iii. 20. 


of our attitude. Faith is choice of God and a 
pouring out of our humble all in His service. 

Litbeaturb.— B esidea the references given above, see art. 
God (Biblical and Christian), noting both ‘ monolatry’ (vol. vi. 
pp. 261fe, 262», and 263^) and ’henotheism’ (pp. 262ab, 276b, 
276*, 277'^, 1283b, 289b). The student must carefully observe in 
what sense either word is employed by the different writers. 

* Kathenotheism ’ is not employed at all in the articles. 

Kobert Mackintosh. 

MONOPHYSITISM.-i. Before the Mono- 
physites. — ^The name ‘ Monophysites,’ as denoting 
a party in the Christian Church, ought in strict 
usage to be applied only to those who regarded as 
erroneous the doctrine formulated as a standard 
by the Synod of Chalcedon (a.d. 451), i,6, the 
doctrine of the two natures (^iJo divine and 

human, in the one person {{)v6(rra(rts or wptcrojvop) of 
Jesus Christ, and who took as the watchword of 
their faith ‘ the one nature of the incarnate Word 
of God ’ {fila 0i5crfs roO deoO Xciyou crscrapKOJ/xipov), The 
doctrine of the single nature of Christ, however, 
did not then emerge for the first time, and we 
begin by narrating the history of Monophysitism 
prior to the rise of the Monophysites proper. 

The formula fj.la (pijcrts is first found among the 
Arians (see art. Ari anism, vol. i. p. 776 ff. ), Lucian 
of Antioch and his followers had spoken of the one 
divine or, more properly, semi-divine nature {^iJcrts 
or Mirraais, the two terms not being as yet dis- 
tinguished) of the Logos, in which inhered liability 
to suffering (Td^rj) and limited knowledge {dyyoeip}, 
Eudoxius of Constantinople a.d. 370) acknow- 
ledged the Word made flesh mt not become man 
{crapKMpra, od/c ipavdpum-ijffavra), who had not 
assumed a human soul, but became flesh in order 
to manifest Himself to us as God through the flesh 
as through a curtain ; it was therefore quite wrong 
to speak of two natures (Sho ^derm), since the Word 
was not man in the full sense (r^Xetos ^^^p«iro$), 
but God ha the flesh {debs ip trapfd), ie. viewed as 
a whole, one composite nature (fia rb bXop Kard 
<rbp0e(rip ^iJcris). Apolliuaris of Laodicea (see art* 
Apollinarism, vol. i* p. 606 ff.) expressed himself 
in similar terms, though in a line of thought 
Meetly contrary to that of Arianism. It was his 
firm conviction that the perfect God r^ewj) 
had descended upon the earth, and in this belief 
he felt that he was at one with the Nicieans as 
opposed to the Arians ; but no less decisively he 
maintained also that two complete entities cannot 
Income a unity (StJo riXeia ip yevio-dM ob Sbyarai), 
and thus that the union of perfect deity with com- 
plete manhood is impossible (el dpdpdnrqj reXsltp (rvv- 
i)<pd'n debs riheLos, 6i5o ^(ray). Hence Apollinaris, in 
writing to the emperor Jovian, expressed himself 
as follows : 

‘Wa acknowledge, not two natoraB In tbe one Son, one wor* 
ahlpped and the otbar not worahipped (t^Ap pdap 

dfroQoiedvir^v), but one nature of the Divine Word (pUv 
rev ««to0 X^w), incarnate, and worshipped tog^et wRh JHa 
flesh In one worship (<rf!<rapKitifjJvifp Hsalw^&KWcep/jdPiifp fttrA ti|p 
o'apjcby avroD aiS flrpe(£r#evv»|i<r«i.)' rev 

j8aort\4tt fJ. Drieeke, ‘ Apolllnarloa yon lAodloea,* Tu vii (IWJ 
8, 4, p- 841 ; IL Lietzmann, * ApoUtoarlB von Laodioea md seine 
Schule,' TU i, [19043 h 2S0]). 


This, however, involves a ddfication of ihe fi^h, 
and it is bub a short step to the inferenoe that all 
the conditions which rendered the lA>gos liable to 
suffering during His eartlily course are in the flesh 
brought into connexion with the divine nature 
{Tradrp-T^p eXuat rod deoO debrip-a). 

For a time Christian theology was in danger 
of surrendering to this illusory logic, as was the 
case, e,g*f when it undertook the task of coming 
to terms with the Antiochene school (see art, 
Antiocbcene Theology, vol. i p, 684 ff.). The 
Christological interest of the Antiochenes, in con- 
tradistmetion to that of the Apollmarians, culmin- 
ated in the view that a perfect humanity was 
retained along with perfect deity in Christ. These 
theologians, accordingly, spoke of two natorfe* {diJo 
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or 5 i 5 o ^Troo'rdffeis) in the one Christ — since for 
their conceptions, too, ^iJcrts and ^Tdcrracfts were 
eq[uivalent terms — and thus seemed to endanger 
the unity of His person. Their leading opponent, 
Cyril of Alexandria, was supremely concerned to 
maintain this unity, hut he did it only by leaving 
out of account every element of human personal- 
ity in the Saviour. According to Cyril, we must 
assume that two natures, the divine and the 
human, existed in Christ before He became man, 
and that at His becoming man these two natures 
were fused together in an indissoluble unity {aw- 
eXtms 5iJo Ka,ff ^vtacrcv d5idcnracrrop dcrvyx^Tcas Kal 

drpiTrrm)i and could thus be distinguished only in 
theory {deujptq, To denote this divine-human 

nature Cyril likewise availed himself of the 
formula juia (piio-is rov ffeoO Xdyov (rea-apKUfi^pT^ ; he 
borrowed it from a confessional work of Apollin- 
aris — the Ilepl t^s ffap/cticrews toO 6eov X6yov 
(cf. i. 608), of which, it is true, he be- 

lieved that Athanasius was the author. We 
can see how closely he approaches Apollinaris at 
this point. The Alexandrian, nevertheless, did 
not proceed to the conclusions drawn by the 
Laodicean, who rejected the view that the Saviour 
had assumed a complete humanity and a 
XoyiK'f), To Cyril the formula remained a religious 
postulate, and he used all the resources of an 
artificial logic to give it also a theological validity. 
Here he takes simply as a Koivbv ; the divine- 
human nature, however, is something new in 
relation both to the divine nature and to human 
nature, and the properties of these, viz. sovereign 
majesty and passibility respectively, may be in 
mutual communication in Christ without forcing 
us to assume that there is any blending of them. 
In this way, accordingly, two natures go to form 
one 5iJo /xia <p{i(Tt.s [or t)irb(TrcL(Xii\). 

To follow such intricate theories was a task 
beyond the power of simple and unlearned minds. 
It xs true that, of the subtleties of Cyril’s discrimi- 
native logic, Eutyches, the aged archimandrite of 
a monastery near Constantinople, had come to a 
knowledge of the idea expressed in the phrase fxerk 
H}P htaa-Lp fila but precisely on that ground 
he would not grant that Christ’s bodily form was 
identical in character with the human {dpLooba-Los 
TjjMp) ; at the local Synod of Constantinople in 448, 
addressing the tribunal of bishops, he declared, ovk 
etiroy o-QpLa dv^pciirov r 6 roO OeoD crufia 5 and, although 
in the cotog of the proceedings he further modi- 
fied his statements, he was condemned on the 
ground of the Hocetic tendencies which he could 
not conceal (see art. Dooetism, voL iv. p. 832 fif.). 
Thenceforward, in the memory of the Church the 
name of Eutyches was one of reproach, and JEuty- 
chianism was stigmatized as heresy. Another 
group who would not renounce the idea of 
^creLs fjLerd r^v (rdpmtrtv were those who in their 
eepest hearts assented to the formula p^Iol 66(ns rod 
0^oO X6yov <re<rapK<t!/i4pij defended by Cyril, Eor 
them it served to ease the situation that a ^stino- 
tion was now being made between the terms ^ba-is 
s^d'Marao-cs, This distinction, in fact, soon came 
to be quite as important as that between oMa 
and ^T^Tttcrts in the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
the development of that doctrine the latter dis- 
function had served to piake mtelligihle how three 
divine persons (iS'vocrrdtretj) could paiticipate equally 
in the divine being (o^<rfa) ; and in like manner it 
was now thought possible to explain how two 
natures the divme and the human, could 

ecj^^y inhere in one person (bTrScrTacrcs), viz, Jesus 

m of the West, from the days of 

fj 1 had been accustomed to speak of the 
‘duplex status, non confusns, sed coniunctns, in 
ana persona, dens et homo Jesus.* What they 


called Tiaturct [suhstanUa) found an equivalent 
expression in 0i5(rts, and persona could be rendered 
by birbarTcuns. In reality, therefore, the best solu- 
tion of the problem seemed to be that formulated 
by Pope Leo in his letter to Flavian of Constanti- 
nople (dated 449; the so-called T 6 ju,t>s A^ovros, Ep, 
xxviii., ‘ad Flaviannm’) as follows : 

‘Salva proprietate utriusque naturae et substantiae et in 
unam ooeunte personam suscepta est a maiestate humilitas, a 
virtute infirmitas . . agit utraque forma ((iop<f»j) cum alterma 
communione, quod proprium est . . . propter hano umtatem 
personae in utraque natura intelligendam et Films homiius 
dicitur descendisae de coelo . . et rursus Films Dei crucifixus 

diGitur et sepultus * (FL liv. 765 f?.). 

What was subsequently termed the communicatio 
idiomatum {dvridoo-Ls rCHv Ihoitidrav) thus already 
finds clear expression in Leo’s words. Neverthe- 
less Gibbon is quite right in saying : 

* An invisible line was drawn between the heresy of Apollin- 
aris and the faith of St. Cyril ; and the road to paradise, a 
bndge as sharp as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the 
master-hand of the theological artist’ (Decline cmd Fall of the. 
Roman JSmpire^ v 126). 

In point of fact, while Western theology thus 
avoided the extreme of Apollinarism, it was 
menaced by the spectre of the Antiochene peril. 
Here too it could be said : ‘incidit in Scyllam qui 
vult vitare Charybdin,’ and at all events the doc- 
trine of the two natures in one person (Dyophysi- 
tism, or, grammatically more correct, Biphysitism) 
not only failed to compose perturbed minds, but 
actually fanned the latent elements of controversy 
into flame. In this controversy the disputants, 
moving on the lines of Cyril (and Apollinaris), 
went back to the watch- word pla fdats ; now, how- 
ever, they spoke, not of the one incarnate nature 
of the divine word, but of the one nature of the 
incarnate word [(f€crai>K(afxbvov, not o'eaapKio/xh’r))^ the 
intention being to indicate decisively that the 
point involved was not fila <pd(ns merely pLerk r^v 
(rdpKwffLv, We now proceed to trace the history of 
this Monophysitism properly so called. 

2 . The Council ot Chalcedon and its results. — 
After Cyril’s death in 444 the ^iscopal throne of 
Alexandria^ was occupied by Dioscurus, a man 
destitute of theological learning and possessed 
with a more daring ambition than even his pre- 
decessor. His great aim was to secure the suprem- 
acy of Alexandria, and the Alexandrian theology, 
in the Eastern Church, and, as long as he had the 
ear of the emperor, and Rome did not contest his 
claims, he seemed to be on the fair way to attain 
his end. At his instigation Theodosius II. sum- 
moned a general Synod to meet in Ephesus in 449 
(shortly afterwards stigmatized by Leo i. as latro^ 
cimwiif <Tbvodo$ XwrpiK'flf ‘the Robber Synod’). 
Here, with the assistance of the civil power, and 
the physical violence of fanatical Egyptian monks, 
he succeeded in mving full efiect to his claims; 
and, while Eutyches, who enjoyed the protection 
of Dioscurus, was restored to the communion of 
the Church, Flavian of Constantinople, Domnus of 
Antioch, and Theodoretf of Cyrus were deposed. 
The triumph of Dioscurus, however, was but 
short-lived, for not only did he damage liis case hy 
his ruthless dealings, but he committed the blunder 
of irritating Leo bv refusing, in spite of the pro- 
test of the Roman I^ate, to have the Epistula ad 
Fla'immim read, at the Council. The result was a 
swift revulsion. The emperor died on 28th July 
450, and his sister Pulclieria, the moving spirit of 
the admini&tiation, had even before his death come 
to recognize that the transference of the ecclesi- 
astical centre of gravity from the capital to 
Alexandria, and the consequent liberation of the 
Church from political control, might be attended 
'with the gravest consequences. As empress, with 
the acquiescence of her husband, the military com- 
mander Marcian, who was little interested in 
ecclesiastical or doctrinal affairs, she actively pro- 
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moted a plan of co-operating with Leo to put an 
end to the theological dispute at a great assembly 
of the Church and thus to restore the ecclesiastical 
balance m the East. 

To achieve this desirable end was the task of the 
fifth Ecumenical Council, held in 451 at Chalcedon 
in tlie vicinity of Byzantium. The deposition of 
Dioscurus, as it could quite well be justified on 
grounds of ecclesiastical polity, was effected with- 
out difficulty. The demand that Leo’s doctrinal 
letter should be accorded the authority of a symbol, 
however, was resisted with the utmost tenacity by 
a majority of the members. After protracted dis- 
cussions the Council at len^h agreed— -not, indeed, 
without menaces from the throne — upon a formulary 
designed to make for reconciliation, although, as 
a matter of fact, it involved, in its most decisive 
passage, a rejection of the Cyrillian tradition. 
The formulary, which was carried on 22nd Oct. 
451, starts from a recognition of the Councils of 
Nicaea (325), Constantinople (381), and Ephesus 
(431), and reproduces the Hicene and the so-called 
Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan creed; it then affirms 
that Cyrirs letters to Nestorius and the Orientals, 
as well as Leo’s Epistle to Flaviaiv, have been 
adopted as attestations of the true faith. It next 
proceeds to the confession of belief in Jesus Christ 
as perfect God and perfect man, consubstantial 
with the Father according to His deity, consub- 
atantial with us according to His humanity, in 
two natures {iv diio ipiStreffiv, not ix dt^o as in 

portions of the literary tradition), without con- 
fusion or change, without division or separation 
(dcriry'xih'ws, drp^irrws, dStatp^rwj, dxwpfirr<as). The 
confession ends with a statement already quoted 
from Leo’s letter, now rendered as follows : 

r>j9 Twv ffydcrntav avj)/y/]ix^vri« Std lijy ^vwcrtv, 

Si ju.dA.Xov T:qs iSiSrtjrosr eKaripof /cat els Iv irp^cnurrop Kol 

p.(av virdorrocriv <7T/VTpex*>vcn?ir* 

A decree, promulgated (7th Feb. 462) by the two 
emperors Marcian and Valentinus III., imposed 
severe penalties upon all who should henceforth 
dispute in public r^arding the faith; offending 
clergy and army officers should be deprived re- 
spectively of their priestly and militaw statna, 
and others proceeded against by law. Dioscurus 
was exiled to Gangra in Paphlagonia, where he 
died in 464. 

The results of the Council were not long in 
manifesting themselves, Li Palestine an acuive 
revolt broke out among the monks. Juvenal, 
bishop of Jerusalem, who had become prominent 
at Ephesus (449) as an energetic partisan of Dios- 
curus, had at Chalcedon, in fear of a diminution of 
his ecclesiastical power, deserted the Alexandrian 
and his prot^g^ Eutyches, and had also accepted 
the formula, taking part, indeed, in its final re- 
vision. By this defection he lost the ^nfidence of 
a large and influential body of monks in Palestine, 
who elected the monk Theodosius as bishop in 
opposition to him. The spiritual leader of the in- 
surgents was Peter the Ibenan, monk and bishop 
of Mayuma, the port of Gaza. The rebellious 
monks found a patroness of high rank in the 
empress-dowager Eudocia, then resident in Jeru- 
salem. It is told of one of these fanatics that, 
when Leo’s Epistle was brought to him, he took it 
to the tombs of the Fathers and asked whether he 
should accept it or not, and tliat a voice cried from 
the tomb : 

‘Cursed be the ungodly Leo, robber of souls, as his name 
jignlfies : cursed be h& profane Tomus ; cursed also be Mardan 
and the ungodly Pulcheria; cursed be Cbelcedon and its 
Symbol and all who yidd acceptance to It ; cursed be he who 
acknowledges two natures in Obrist, the Son of God, after the 
union' (B Benaudot, Sisf. patriwreharum AleMndarvtutrum 
JaccMtanam, Paris, 1718, p. 120). 

This wild outburst of hate expresses most ^msMy 
the state of feeling then prevalent in F^estine, 


By A.D. 453, however, the movement was sup- 
pressed for the time by military measures. 

In Egypt the situation was still more trouble- 
some. A certain Proterius was forcibly thrust by 
the government upon the Alexandrians as bishop 
in place of Dioscurus. On the accession of the 
emperor Leo i. (457-474), the presbyter Timotheus 
Aelurus {i.e, ‘the Weasel’), who had been on 
friendly terms with Cyril and was known as a 
rigid Monophysite, was raised to the episcopal 
throne by methods of sheer violence. At Easter, 
457, Proterius was murdered by the populace in 
the baptistry of the cathedral church, while Timo- 
theus purgea the Egyptian sees of Dlphysites, and 
pronoxxnced the anathema upon Chalcedon (‘the 
Synod,’ as it now comes to he called in the sources). 
Timotheus held his position until 460, when, after 
fierce conflicts, he was driven from Alexandria and 
banished to Gangra ; he was subsequently sent to 
Cherson, and there devoted himself to the com- 
position of a ‘ Kefutation of the doctrine laid down 
at the Synod of Chalcedon,’ a work which only 
recently (1908) came to light in an Armenian 
translation. 

The patriarchate of Antioch was likewise kept 
in a state of unrest by long protracted dissensions. 
Here the presbyter Petrus Fullo (PvcK^etJj, ‘the 
Fuller’), who in no long time supplanted Bishop 
Martyrius, zealously opposed the teaching of the 
Council, and contended for the doctrine that God 
had been crucified (^n $ebs ierravpdidT))* To the 
liturgy he added the singing of the Trisagion (Is 6®) 
supplemented by the phrase b (rramcdOets dC ipMt ; 
and he also introduced the ‘ Credo ’ (the Nicene) into 
the Maas, probably with a view to emphasizing his 
opposition to the Chaloedonian formula, as also, 
however, to Eutychianism. But his tenure of the 
see did not last long, for in 471 the emperor Leo 
ordered him to be deposed. The imperial govern- 
ment thus found itself confronted oy a serious 
task. On the one hand, it was a matter of urgency 
to preserve unity between Easjj and West, between 
Byzantium and Bome, and this could be done only 
if there was no deflexion from fffie lines marked 
out at Chalcedon ; on the other, those in the East 
whose dissatisfaction and resentment were due to 
the Council had to be restrained, pacified, and, if 
possible, reconciled to what had been done. The 
emperors Zeno (474-491) and Anastasius (491-498) 
exerted all their energies to establish ecclesiastical 
equilibrium in tbe East, but they failed altogether 
in the task of ruaintainmg peace with Bome at the 
same time. A proceeding of signal importance 
was the attempt of Zeno (482) to gain acceptance 
for a new formulary, the so-caUed Hmotmon. in 
place of the Chalcedonian symbol. The Henotikon 
was designed to give emphatic expression to what 
was common to all parties, and accordingly it re- 
comized the Councils of Nicsea, Constantinople, 
and Ephesus as witnesses to the faith, disclaimed 
Nestoriua and Eutyches, and condemned every one 
who ‘now or ever, at Chalcedon or elsewhere, 
thought or thinks otherwise.* The formula ex- 
pressing the doctrine d the natures of Christ were 
a^oitly k^t in the background, so that every 
cause of offence might be removed. In spite of 
all, howevar, the project of the emperor failed of 
complete success. It is true that Acocius, the 
court - patriarch of Constantinople, and Petrus 
Mongus (».e. ‘ the Stammerer’), who now occupied 
the episcopal chair of Alexandria instead of Timo- 
theus Aelnrua, worked straightforwardly for the 
union of the warring factions, but the policy of 
reconciliation was repudiated by the uncompromis- 
ing Monophysites, especially in Egypt, where the 
extremists (aKi^ot) actually severed themselves 
from the rest of thmr i>arty. On the other hand, 
the convinced Diphysites, including the Aeoemete 
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monies of Constantinople, bitter^ resented the 
virtual repudiation of Cnalcedon. The most serious 
result was the rupture of good relations with Home. 
This was due in part, no doubt, to the dogmatic 
problem, but certainly not less to jealousy of tbe 
ever-growing ascendancy of the Constantiuppolitan 
bishop as ‘ecumenical patriarch’— a title that 
now begins to gam currency. Thus the rupture 
of communion between East and West which was 
brought about in 484 by Eelix ill. of Kome presents 
itself the outcome of an inner necessity. That 
ecclesiastic excommunicated Acacius, and de- 
manded that in the (paused Dei the emperor should 
subordinate his own will to that of Christ’s priests. 
The two communions remained apart for thirty- 
five years. The first overtures for peace were made 
by the emperor Anaatasius in negotiations with 
Pope Hormisdas, the proposal of callmg another 

f eneral synod being taken as a basis; but the 
emands of the Roman pontiff, who insisted upon 
the recognition of Chalcedon and the condemnation 
of the now long deceased Acacius, brought the 
negotiations to an end. It was not till the ac- 
cession of Justin I. (518-527), who left the adminis- 
tration of affairs to his nephew J ustinian, that the 
hour of re-union struck. To win Rome seemed 
well worth a sacrifice ; and all Rome’s conditions 
were accepted, the name of Acacius, as well as 
those of the emperors Zeno and Anastasius, being 
removed from the diptychs of the Church. 

This renewal of amity with Rome, purchased 
at so great a cost, carried with it, of course, a 
complete rupture with the Monophysites. During 
the reign of Anastasius the latter had gradually 
won a position of greater influence in Churen 
politics. Anastasius too, no doubt, tried to steer 
a course in line with the Henotikon, but his own 
Monophysite convictions tempted him, especially 
towards the close of his reign, to show an im- 
prudent complaisance to the more fiery and im- 
petuous spirits in the Monophysite camp, and it is 
not without good cause that his name stands in 
the Monophysite calendar of saints. The aggres- 
sive movement of the malcontents began in Syria, 
where the Monophysites, under the leadership of 
Severus of Antioch and Philoxenus of Hierapolis 
(of. § 3 ), gained an ascendancy over the Henotioists. 
At the Sjnod of Tyre (513, or, more probably, 615) 
they renounced the Council of Chalcedon, and thus 
puDlicly proclaimed their repudiation of the policy 
directed from Constantinople. Palestine, too, was 
the scene of a Monophysite reaction, while in 
they completely gained the upper hand. 
The change of policy begun in Justin’s reign was 
dictated mainly by a desire to put an arrest upon 
these successes. A fierce persecution was the 
result, especially in the diocese of Antioch, many 
Hshops, mcluding Severus and Philoxenus, being 
banished from their sees. 

3 . The Monophysite theology.— The views of 
the Monophysites regardingthe theological problem 
were by no means homogeneous. The one point in 
which the sect were unanimous was their opposi- 
tion to Leo’s Tomus and the symbol of Chalcedon 
—that idol with the two faces, as Zacharias Rhetor 
called it. Only a few of them drew from the 
doctrine of the one nature the Docetic inferences 
of Apollinaris or even of Eutyches. The majority 
tried to keep to the lines marked out in the 
theology of Cyril, This was the case, e.g,^ with 
TimotheuB Aelurus, and, above all, with Severus 
of Antioch, ecclesiastically the most influential, 
theologically the most outstanding, champion 
of moderate Monophysitism, while Julian of Hali- 
oamas^t^ and Philoxenus of Hierapolis were more 
extreme in their viewa. 

Semrns, AOS atSosopolia in Pisidia, was the graudaon. 

o! a hlahop and the son of a town-councillor. He studied 


pammar and rhetoric at Alexandria and law in Beirut. While 
in Alexandria he had been m touch with pietistic circles 
(^tAdrrovot), bufc was converted through the influence of Zacha- 
nas Scholaaticus, subsequently hia biographer, in Beirut. He 
was baptized, and gave himself devotedly to fasting and prayer. 
In a short while he joined the monks of Peter the Iberian's 
monastery at Mayuma ; for a time he lived as a heimit m the 
Desert of Eleutheropolis, and afterwards built a monastery of 
hia own, soon winning great renown as a director of souls. In 
608-611 we find him in Eome, acting as the representative of 
the monks who were being persecuted for their Monophysite 
principles. At the court of Anaatasius he laboured for the 
principle of the Henotikon, At the expulsion of Flavian he 
was raised, despite the opposition of the suffragan bishops, to 
the patriarchal chair of Antioch (6th Nov. 612). The Synod of 
Tyre (516 ; cf . § a) marks the summit of his work as an ecclesiastic. 
He was very active in the visitation of his diocese, and was 
most willing to preach either within or beyond the confines of 
hia episcopal city. At the accession of Justin (Sept 618), 
however, he was driven from his see, and fled to Alexandria. 
Considerably later, the administration of Justinian seemed to 
open a prospect of further ecclesiastical activity for Severus, 
who expected that the conferences m Constantinople (588) 
would set the seal of success upon his efforts. But the fall of 
Anfchimus (cf. § 4) brought disaster to him too ; he was excom- 
municated in 636, and withdrew to the desert country south- 
wards from Alexandria. He died at Xois, on the Sebennitic 
arm of the Nile, probably on 8th February 638 (not 643). 

Of his numerous writings all that has come down to us in 
Creek la fragments in Oaten® and anthologies. There are, 
however, Syriac translations of his works by Paul of Oallinicus, 
Jacob of Edessa, and others. Of his exegetical and doctrinal 
writings may be mentioned airoKptcrets irpbs EvTrpa^tov kovJSi- 
KovKdpLOVf and Kara ’luidwov ypa.fxfjt,artKOv tov ICaio-dpeias. 
Other writings worthy of note are his \6yoi emdp6noi or hOpo 
vLartmC (126 homilies dating from the years he spent in 
Antioch, ed. R. Duval and others m the Fatrologia Orientalis, 
Paris, 1906 ff.), his letters, extant m 23 books (bk. vi. ed. E. W. 
Brooks, London, 1902-04), and his hymns (the so-called 
Octoeclius, ed. E. W. Brooks, JPatrologia Orientalis, 1910 ; cf. 
also art. Hymns [Greek Christian], vol. vii. p. 8^). 

Philoxenus, whose native name was Xenaya, was a student 
in Edessa while Ibas was bishop of that city, and we may thus 
infer that he was born e. 450. l^om Edessa he went to Antioch, 
where his ardent championship of the Henotikon brought him 
into conflict with the patriarch Kalandion, who had him ex- 
p^elled from the city. In 486 he was ordained by Peter the 
Puller as Metropolitan of Hierapolis (Mabug), From the time 
when Flavian of Antioch, who was an adherent of Ohalcedonian 
views, held office, Philoxenus appears as the spokesman of the 
Monophysite party in the patriarchate ; subsequently, however, 
he was thrown into the background by Severus. Like tbe 
latter, he was eventually exiled (618 or 519), being sent first to 
Thrace, and then to Qangra in Paphlagonia, where, perhaps in 
528, he died a violent death. He ranks as one of the most 
eminent of Syrian writers, though most of his works still lie 
dormant in the British Museum and other bbraries ; of those 
that have been published the most important is the Discourses 
on Chnstian Doctrine (br, E. A. W. Budge, London, 1894-96). 

Our knowledge of Jtuian rests upon very meagre data. The 
date of his bir& is unknown. While bishop of Halicarnassus 
in Oaria, he was concerned m the intrigues which led to the 
downfall of Macedonius, patriarch of Oonstantinople, in 611. 
He was himself expelled from his bishopric in 618, and took up 
his abode in the monastery of Enaton, outside the gates of 
Alexandria. Here he was embroiled in a doctrinal controversy 
with Severus (see below), who was then resident in that city, 
and this resulted in a temporary rupture within the party. At 
the death of the Monophysite patriarch Timotheus ly. the 
followers of Julian were able to secure the chair for their 
candidate, Gaianus, In place of the regularly elected Theodosius, 
and Theodosians and Gaianites were soon involved in a bitter 
strife. Of Julian’s later fortunes we have no knowledge, nor, 
indeed, can we say definitely whether he was alive when, for 
the second time, the ban was pronounced upon him at Con- 
stantinople in 686. Of his wribinp we still possess a number 
of letters from his correspondence with Severus, and a Com- 
mentary on Job, transmitted in a lAtih translation, and wrongly 
ascribed to Origen. 

It was far from tke minds of Serems and those 
who shared his views to argue for a fusion of the 
divine and the human in the person of Christ. 
Their insistence upon the singleness of Christ’s 
nature after the Incarnation rested upon their con- 
viction that the hypothesis of two natures neces- 
sarily implied two subjects or individual entities. 
What they found specially objectionable was the 
inference dra^vn in Leo’s letter from the per- 
manently distinct character of each nature — the 
inference, namely, that in the unity of Christ’s 
person each nature, while no doubt in com- 
munication with the other, maintains its own 
distmetive function. According to the Mono- 
physites, the theory that ascribed to each of the 
Wo natures a distinct mode of action [ipigyna) 
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divided the one Christ into two irpdffuirat since no 
nature could possibly assert itself {ivefyyetu) that 
did not remain self-suhsistent (i'0(crrao'0at) ; the 
hypothesis of two (pijo-cLs led to that of two 
CrTTotrrdcras, and so to the abhorred heresy of Nes- 
torius. In conformity with the position of Cyril, 
and with a mode of expression first met with in 
the waitings of pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
viz. 6,p5pi>)9els deZs and His KaLpy OeavdpiK^ ip^pyeia, 
(cf. art. Monotheletism, § i, p. 822“), Severus 
took as the basis of his speculations the inherently 
complete divine nature and person of the Logos. 
The Logos, in His act of assuming fiesh — ^fiesh 
animated by rationality — ^becomes flesh and man, 
and, as man, is born of woman, but still remains, 
even as He had been, One, since, in virtue of 
such an indissoluble union, and without detriment 
to His inherent character, He transmutes and 
transfigures the flesh with His own glory and 
power. The united elements thus form a com- 
posite nature and a divine-human hypostasis, and 
it is to this that all His activities are to be traced. 

The thesis that the body of Christ was subject 
to the laws of nature was deemed of the utmost 
importance by the Severians and Theodosians, 
who saw in it an expression of the identity of 
essence between that body and our own, and were 
thus able to avoid the heresy of Eutyches. It was 
precisely this thesis, however, that gave offence to 
the extremists of the party. To Julian and his 
followers it was simply inconceivable that Christ’s 
body had been subject to corruption {(pdopd), which 
has been a characteristic of human nature since 
the Fall, In order to understand the precise 
usage of this term in the present connexion, we 
must note that it did not refer to the tpQopd which 
denotes the complete dissolution of the body into 
its elements at death ; all parties were at one in 
asserting that Christ’s body was not subject to 
<f}dopA in that sense, i.e, as decomposition. The 
question at issue here had to do with the natural 
infirmities of the human body {dpffpdnnya irdBy ) — its 
liability to hunger, thirst, weariness, sweating, 
weeping, bleeding, and the like. The view of 
Julian, PMloxenus, and the Gaianites was that, 
while Christ certainly hungered and thirsted, it 
was because He desired, not because He required 
{oiK cLvdyKy 4 >d(rem), to do so— because, iu short, 
according to the divine counsel (rar’ olKovoplav), 
He had voluntarOy taken upon Himself human 
pains and needs. He was the Son of man, as man 
was before the Fall, while all other men, though 
sons of Adam too, were possessed of a body and 
a soul of a nature that was due to Adam’s fall.^ 
We are thus able to understand the heretical 
designationa applied by the waning Monophysite 
parties to one another. The Julianists or Gaian- 
xtes charged their opponents with phthartolatry, 
the worship of the corruptible. These * phtharto- 
laters,’ however, retorted upon bheir accusers with 
the epithet * aphthartodocetists ’ or ‘phantasiosts,’ 
i.e. tnoae who would change the reality of Christ’s 
human experience into a mere appearance. As 
a matter of fact, the latter view was quite a 
natural inference, and many of the extremists 
were led astray by it. The most extravagant view 
seems to have lieen reached by those Gaianites 
who asserted that the body of Christ, from the 
moment of its union with the Logos, should be re- 
garded not only as uncorrupted but ^so 

as uncreated {dicrurrov), Tnese were stigmatized 
as * aktistetes ’ by their opponents, whom in return 
they called 'ktistolaters,*^t.e. * worshippers of that 
which was created.’ Divisions arose even among 
the Severians themselves. Themistiua, a deacon, 
taking his stand upon such Scripture passages as 
Mk and Jn 11®^, maintained that, as the body 
of Christ was subject to natural conditions, so its 


animating spirit could not be regarded as omni- 
scient. To the adherents of this doctrine their 
opponents applied the name ^ agnoetes.’ 

4. Justinian and the new orthodoxy.— On 1st 
August 527 Justinian became sole emperor of 
Borne. It does not fall to us here to set forth 
fully his far-reaching ecclesiastical policy in its 
transforming effect upon all things. Iflie decisive 
factor in his attitude towards the West was hia 
recognition of the Boman chair as the supreme 
tribunal of the Church, though this did not 
prevent him, after his victory over the Goths, 
from giving the popes an experience of his 
autocratic power. The defection of the Eastern 
Church gave the imperial ecclesiastic many an 
anxious hour. He soon came to recognize that 
his persecution of the Monophysites (see § 2 at end) 
had been a grave error. Little as he might wish 
to displace once more the orthodoxy now officially 
recognized, he could hardly help desiring to recon- 
cile the Monophysites, especially as the empress 
Theodora was working with growing fervour for 
the rehabilitation of the party with which she 
sympatliized in her devout moods. A few years 
after Justinian’s accession to the throne, accord- 
ingly, negotiations were opened with the insur- 
gents, and the most eminent of the bishops deposed 
m 518 — not, however, including Severus — were 
summoned to Constantinople, where, it was hoped, 
they would ,he won over at a religious conference. 
In this conference, on the orthodox side, only such 
theologians were to take part as unequivocally 
accepted the thesis that one of the Trinity had 
suffered in the flesh {ha. rpidSos ir$7roy$4mi <rapKL)>, 
This Theopasohite formula was manifestly a 
friendly overture to the Monophysites* But the 
^ Collatio cum Severianis * (683 L<^r 531]), after two 
days of verbal controversy, came tonothmg. On ISfch 
May 633 J ustinian issued an enactment in which 
he once more declared Chalcedon to be a standard 
of faith co-ordinate with the three earlier councils. 
The negotiations with the Monophysites were, 
nevertheless, still proceeding, and communications 
were now opened with Severus as welL Severus, 
yielding to reiterated pressure, went at length to 
the capital, where in 535 Anthimns, a protege of 
the empress Theodora and a theological partisan 
of Severus himself, had been raised to the episco- 
pate. But the interlude was not of long duration. 
In the following year (6S6) Pope Agapetus was 
able so to influence the emperor that the doctrin- 
I ally suspect patriarch was superseded by the ortho- 
dox Menas. It is nevertheless the ease that, 
during the entire reign of Justinian, the Mono- 
physites firmly maintained their position at tire 
court, while in Syria and Egypt their, eccdedastical 
power was supreme (cl. § 5). 

Justinian himself made zealous efforts to com-^ 
prebend the points of the doctrinal controversy. 
Ilia great aim was to reconcile the teaeliing of 
Cyril and the Symbol of Chalcedon. In this he 
found effective support in that most eminent of 
Ms theologians, Leontius of Byzantium (f 648 as a 
monk in Palestine), who, in his *Evi\v(nt tQp M 

irpo^e^XypL^ycav <xv\\oyt(Tp.{>)Pf Koird l^earropiayQy 

Kdl E{rrvxia.vi<rTQy and other writings, won renown 
as a prolific author and an able assailant of the 
Severian Christology. The theology of Leoutius 
is based wholly upon the Aristotmian logic. A 
novel feature of it, however, was hia iugonious 
application of the idea that the ifTrQtrryyai of Christ’s 
human nature was h se that that nature 

is not dyi)T 6 <rr<iT 0 S 3 hut hvirSaTaros, The term 
* enhypostasis ’ operated like a spell. It seemed to 
obviate in the happiest way all the difficulties that 
beset the doctrine of the God-man. By its means 
the Chalcedoiijan Symbol could, without violation 
of its actual words, be interpreted in the sense of 
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CyrO’s doctrine. It was nevertheless the use of 
this expression that led to the introduction of 
scholasticism into the Byzantine theology. 

Justinian died in 565. Under his successors the 
Monophysites of the city and diocese of Constanti- 
nople had much to hear, and their harsh experi- 
ences have been graphically described by John of 
Rhesus, himself a Monopliysite, in his Church 
History. Negotiations for a union of the warring 
factions, it is true, were once more resumed, but 
were foredoomed to failure by the circumstance 
that the ecclesiastics of the imperial court would 
not surrender the understanding with Borne, while 
the Monophysites re^rded that understanding as 
the root of all evil. The conseq^uence was that in 
the course of the 6th cent, the Monophysite com- 
munities in the Byzantine patriarchate were 
destroyed one after another. The Churches of 
Egypt and the Eastern provinces, on the other 
hand, remained quite impervious to the ecclesias- 
tical influence of the capital, and the severance 
of the purely Monophysite communion from the 
Catholic Church became ever the more complete. 

5. The independent Monophysite churches. — 
The Monophysites of Syria never ceased to regard 
the banished Severus as the rightful patriarch of 
Antioch, and declined to recognize the standing 
of those who were successively appointed to the 
office by the emperor. The organizer of their 
church life was Jacob Baradai {i.e. *he with the 
horse-cloth * j t 578), who, originally a monk in 
Constantinople, had been ordained, c. 641, bishop 
of Edessa by Theodosius of Alexandria (cf, § 3), 
then also resident there ; and in consequence the 
Syrian Monophysites came to be called Jacobites. 
Baradai, in nis long journeys in W. Asia and 
Egypt, instituted communities, and consecrated 
patriarchs, bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The 
chief representatives of literature in Syria were 
nearly all Monophysites. 

In addition to Severus, PMoxenus, and Juban (cf. § 3 ), ttie 
following: •writers ol the earlier period deserve mention: Jacob 
of Sarug (t 521), the author of widely read metrical homilies, 
which earned for him the title of * Plnte of the Holy Spirit’ ; 
Sergius of Eesaina (t 5S6), physician and priest, who translated 
into Syriac several worlsa of Aristotle and Galen, as also of the 
pseudo-Dionysius Areoparitica ; Jacob of Edessa (t 708), equally 
renowned as theologianj liturgical writer, philosopher, historian, 
exegete, and grammarian ; George, bishop of the nomadizing 
Arabs, a writer whose letters have come down to us in large 
numbei^. Of ‘the medieval authors one of the most promment 
was Bar Hebrsaus (Abulfaraj ; t 1286), whose Chronicle forms 
one of the moat important sources of information regarding 
Monophysitism. 

From the time when MUm became the dominant 
power in Syria, the Jacobites decreased in numbers 
more and more. At the present day there are 
some 200,000 of them in the Turkish empire, and 
about 1,000,000 in India — on the Malabar coast 
and in Ceylon. Their ecclesiastical superior 
(formerly entitled ^maphrian,* now ‘katholikos’) 
resides m the monastery of Beir*Safaran, near 
Mardin. Efforts made by the Jacobites, from the 
close of the 18th cent., to effect a union with Borne 
had a very mea^e result. At the present day 
the Boman Catholic Syrians nnmber about 30,000, 
and are subject to a patriarch, who takes his title 
from Antioch, but lives in Mardin. 

In Egypt the conflicts between the Severians 
and the Julianists or Gaianites (cf. § 3) at length 
mpiured the? unity of Monophysitism, which, 
nevertheless, became the faith 01 nearly the whole 
Coptic population. The patriarch of the orthodox, 
the Melchites (i.e. * Imperials *)> who was also pro- 
curator of the province, could count upon the 
liomage of very few outside the higher official 
ranks in Alexandria and some of the larger towns. 
The Monophysite propaganda was carried also to 
the Nubians and the ^odians. From 616 maraud- 
ing hands of Betsd^s ravaged the religious stations 
on the Upper Nile^i and it was omy after the 


Arabs, with the hearty good-will of the Copts, 
took possession of the country that the Mono- 
physite patriarch ventured to leave his place of 
refuse in the Upper Egyptian desert. During the 
Middle Ages the condition of the Coptic Church 
was a fairly prosperous one, but subsequently it 
was sorely harassed and ravaged by Muslim fanati- 
cism, and it is only within recent times that it has 
been able to make a fresh advance. The Christian 
Copts of the present day still maintain their 
Monophysite creed (see, further, art. Coptic 
Chttrch). 

Finally, Monophysitism penetrated also to 
Armenia. The Armenians, while still engaged in 
battling for their own faith with Parsi Mazdaeism, 
were quite unaffected by the dogmatic contro- 
versies of the Imperial Church. The expanding 
propaganda of the Persian Nestorians, however, 
induced them to adopt the Henotikon of Zeno 
(cf. § 2). Thereafter they maintained close relations 
with the Syrian Monophysites, and at the Council 
of Dvin, in 654, they overtly accepted the more 
radical position represented by Julian of Halicar- 
nassus. From that time they have remained 
faithful to Monophysitism, though they subse- 
uently gave their adherence to the more moderate 
everian school. 

Litbraturb.— i. Sources. — ^a) Decrees of the Councils, 
Declarations of Synods, papal briefs 
(t) Historical works and Chrmicles. — Zachanas Rhetor 
(Scholasticus), shortly after the accession of Anastaaius, 
wrote, from the Henotic standpoint, a record of ecclesiastical 
events from the OouncD of Ohalcedon to the death of Zeno 
(extant only in a Syriac version ; see below, under Historia 
Mtscellanect) ; Theodoras Lector, Anagnostes in the Church 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople at the beginning of the 6 th 
cent., wrote, from the orthodox standpoint, a history of the 
Church from Nestorius to Justin i., which now exists only in 
fragments; Johannes Malalas, Qhronogra'pTvy, composed in 
Justinian’s reign; Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History , written 
after 546 (ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentaer, London, 1899); 
Theophanes Confessor, Qhronographyi composed between 
810 and 816 (ed O. de Boor, Leipzig, 188S-86). Of the Latin 
chroniclers Liberates, Breviarium causes Nestorianorum et 
Eutychianorunii is worthy of note. The most important of the 
Syrian authorities are : Chronicon Edessenum (ed. I Guidi, in 
Corpus Seriptorum Christianorum Orientahum, ‘Chronica 
Minora,' l i., Paris, 1903), dating from tJie middle of the 6 th 
cent. ; Historia Miscellanea^ a compilation of the same period 
by an unlmowii Monophysite writer, and includmg the history 
of Zachanas Rhetor mentioned above (ed. K. Ahrens and G. 
Kruger, Leipzig, 1899 ; also P. J, Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, 
London, 1899); John of Ephesus (t c. 686 ), Ecclesiastical 
History ( 8 rd part ed. W Oureton, Oxford, 1863). 

(c) Various. — ■ The JPlerophories of Johannes Rufus of 
Mayuma, a oolleotion (c 616) of the sayings, prophecies, visions, 
and revelations of various distinguished Monophysites, and 
especially of Peter the Iberian (ed. F. Nau, m Patrologia 
Orientalis, Paris, 1911) ; the biography of Peter the Iberian, 

E robably by the Johannes Rufus just named (ed. B. Raabe, 
leipzig, 1896) ; Vitce virorum apud, Monopliysitas celehtflrrirmrum 
^d. E. W, Brooks, in Corpus Script, Christ. Orient., * Scriptores 
Syri,’ in. XXV., Paris, 1908); the biograp^hies of the Syrian 
monks Butlw^dus and Sabas, by Cyril of Scythopolis (t after 
66 *^, etc. 

ii, MQDMy WORKS.-— S. Le Nain de Tillemont, M^moires 
pour servir d Vhist. eecUsiastique des sicts premiers 
Paris, 1701-12, xv.L, E. Gibbon, The Hist, of the Decline ana 
Fall of the Homan Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, 7 vols., London, 
1901-06, and C. W. F. Walch, Hist, der Kezereien ^ bis 
auf die Zeiten der Meformatum, Leipzig, 1762-86, vi.-viil, are 
still indispensable. Of more recent worlra on the general hktory 
of the period the following deserve special mention.: J. B. 
Bury, A Hist, of the Later Roman Empire, London, 1889 ; H. 
Gelzer, ‘Abriss der byzantinischen Kaisergesohichte,’ in K, 
Krumbacher’s Qesch. der byzantinischen Mteratur^, Munich, 
1897 ; C. Diehl, Justinien et la civilisation byzantine au vie 
aifectejParis, 1901; and W. G. Holmes, The A^e qf Justinian 
and Theodora, London, 1906-07. On the questions of literary 
histow the reader riaould consult (in addition to Krumbacher) 
W. Wright, A Short Hist, of Syriac Idterature, London, 
1894, and K. Duval, La LitUrature syriaqu^, Paris, 1907. Of 
Histories of the Church and of Dogma, the most important are 
the following; I. A. Domer, Entvnchhmgsgesch. der Lehre 
von der Person Chrieti, ii. 2 , Berlin, 1853 (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1861-83); C. J. von Hefele, Oondli&ngeschichte^, Freibu;^, 
1873-90, M. (1876) (best form now in the Fr. revised ed. of H. 
Leriercq, Paris, 1907-13) ; A. Hamack, Lehrbueh der Dogmen* 
Tubingw, 1909-10, li. (Eng. tr., London, 1894-99); 
L. j, Tixeront, Hist, des dogmes dans Vantiguit4 chrStienne, 
3 vols., Paris, 1906-12, lii. ; L. Duchesne, JETisf. ancienne de 
Viglise, Paris, 1906-10 (only to the dose of the 5th cent. A.i>.), 
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iii. ; the best monographton the subject is J. Lebon, Le 3/ono- 
physisme sivirieUy Louvain, 1909 In writing the present 
article the author has drawn upon hia contributions to JPRB^ 
(‘Julian von Halikarnass,' ‘Justinian i.,’ ‘ Monophysiten,' 
‘ Philoxenus,’ ‘Severus,’ ‘Zacharias Scholastikua,’ etc.), and 
upon his Handbuch der Kirohengeachiclite, i (Tubingen, 1911) ; 
additional literature will be found both m the articles and m 

G. Krugee. 


MONOTHEISM. — In the history of religion 
monotheism, the doctrine that ^ there is one God,* 
or that ‘ God is One,* is somewhat sharply opposed 
to a very wide range of beliefs and teachings. 
The contrast, when it appears in the religion ot a 

a le, or in the general evolution of religion, 
s to have an important bearing both upon re- 
ligious practices and upon religious experience, 
since to believe in ‘ One God * means, in general, 
to abandon, often with contempt or aversion, many 
older beliefs, hopes, fears, and customs relating to 
the ‘many gods,* or to the other powers, whose 
place or dignity the ‘ One God ’ tends henceforth 
to take and to retain. If these ‘many,* as the 
older beliefs, which some form of monotheism re- 
places, had dealt with them, were themselves for 
the older faiths ‘ gods,’ then the monotheism which 
is each time in question opposes, and replaces, 
some form of ‘ polytheism. * This is what happened 
when Judaism and Muhammadanism replaced 
older local faiths. If one were satisfied to view 
the contrast in the light of cases closely resem- 
bling these, and these only, then the natural 
opponent of monotheism as a belief in ‘ One God * 
would appear to be, in the history of religion, 
polytheism as a belief in ‘ many gods.* 

Since, however, there are various religions and 
many superstitions which recognize the existence 
of powers such as, despite their more or less divine 
character, lack some or all of the features which 
naturally belong either to God or to gods, and 
since demons, the spirits of the dead,^ or mamc 
powers may be in question in such religions, the 
name ‘ polytheism ’ can hardly be quite accurately 
applied to the whole class of beliefs which are in 
any important way opposed to monotheism. So, 
in the history of religion, monotheism has two 
opponents : (1) polytheism proper, and (2) beliefs 
that recognize other more or less divine beings 
besides those that are properly to be called 
gods. 

In the history of philosophy, however, monothe- 
ism has a much narrower range of contracting or 
opposing beliefs. Polytheism, as an explicit doc- 
trine, has played hut a small part in the history of 
pliilosophy. To the doctrine ‘God is One^ or 
‘ There is one God,* where this doctrine forms part 
of a philosophy, there are opposed forms of opinion 
which axe often classifled under three heads : (1) 
philoaqphioal pantheism, (2) philosophical ath^m, 
(3) phi&sopMoal se^ticism regar(^g the divine 
h^gs. The modem name * agnosticism * has been 
freely used for a philosophical scepticism which 
especially relates either to God or to other matters 
of central interest in religion. 

Frequently, in summaries of the varieties of 
philosophical doctrine, the tenn ‘pantheism* has 
been used as a name for sucb pbilosopbical doctrines 
as ‘identify the world with God.*^ Pantheism is 
often summed up as the doctrine that ‘ All is God,* 
‘Everything is God,* or, inaUy, ‘God is evefy-- 
thing.*’^ But a more careful study of the philo- 
sophical doctrines which have ^ne under the name 
of pantheism, or which have been so named by 
their opponents, would show that the name * panthe- 
ism Hs too abstract, too va^e inifcs meaning to make 
any dear insight easily obtainable regarding what 
ought to constitute the essence of a philosophical 
pantheism as opposed to a philosophic monotheism. 
The two propositions (1) ‘God is One,* and (2) 
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‘God is identical with all reality,* or ‘with the 
principle upon which all reality depends,’ are not, 
on the face of the matter, mutually contrary pro- 
positions. How far, in reference to a given creed, 
or theology, or religious tradition, the first propo- 
sition appears to he contrary to the second depends 
upon the special interpretation, and sometimes 
upon the special prejudices of critics, sects, or 
pliilosophers of a given school. 

One who asserts the ‘unity of God’ may or 
may not be laying stress upon the fact that he 
also makes a sharp distinction between the reality 
called God and other realities— e.p., the world. 
That such sharp distinctions are often in question 
is an important fact in the history of philosophy. 
Nevertheless the doctrine that ‘God is One* has 
been philosophically maintained at the same time 
with the doctrine that ‘ God is all reality.* For 
such a view, the two doctrines would simply be 
two ways of expressing the same centrally import- 
ant fact. One who wishes to understand the 
numerous controversies, subtle distinctions, and 
religious interests which at one time or another 
have been hound up with the name ‘ pantheism * 
must be ready to recognize that the term ‘pan- 
theism,* when used witliout special explanation, is 
a poor instrument for making clear precisely where 
the problem lies. In brief, one may say that, while 
the term ‘ pantheism * has been freely employed by 
philosojdiers, as well as by those who are devot^ 
to practical religious interests, it is, as a his- 
torical name, rather a cause of confusion than 
an aid to clearness. The proposition, ‘God is 
One,* has, despite the comidications of doctrine 
and of history, a comparatively definite meaning 
for any one who advances a philosophical opinion 
concerning the nature of God. But the proposi- 
tion, ‘ God is all,* or * God is all reality,* has, in 
the history of thought, no one meaning which 
can be made clear unless one first grasps ail the 
essential principles of the metaphysical doctrine of 
the philosopher who asserts this proposition, or 
who at least is accused by his critics of asserting it. 

If we endeavour, then, to make clearer the essen- 
tial meaning of the term ‘ monotheism ’ by contrast- 
ing the historical forms of monotheism with philo- 
sophical doctrines which have been opposed to it, 
we may attempt to solve the problem of defining 
what IS essential to philosophical monotheism by 
dwelling upon a contrast which, especially in recent 
discussion, has been freely emphasized. One may 
assert, <3.^., that in speaking of the nature of the 
‘ One God ’ who is the essential being of monothe- 
istic belief, either (1) one holds that God is ‘ imma- 
nent* in the wwld, thus asserting the doctrine of 
the ‘ divine immanence,’ or (2) one holds to the 
doctrine of the ‘transcendence* of God, thus as- 
serting that the divine being in some fashion 
‘transcends’ the world which He has created or 
with. whi<h He is contrasted. Bub here, again, 
one deals with two doctrines which, in certain 
phUosophical contexts, do nob appear to stand in 
contrary opposition to each other. For, as is well 
known, there are philosophies which insist that 
God is in a certain sense ‘ immanent ’ in the world, 
and also in a certain sense ‘ transcendent’ in Bis 
relation to the world. Aristotle, in a well-known 
passage (Met. xU. 10), gave a classic expression 
of the relationB of the docking which are here in 
question, when he stated the qu^on as to whether 
tlie divine is related to the world as the 
‘order* is to the army, or as the ‘general* is to 
the army* Aristotle replied by saying that ‘ in a 
cerbmn sense * God is the ‘ order * of the world 
and the * general,’ ‘ although rather the general.* 
Thus the opposition between divine immanence 
and divine transcendence does not precisely state 
the i^ue and class of iasues which one finds play- 
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ing the most important part in the history of 
philosophical monotheism {see art. Immanence). 

Another attempt to get the issue between mono- 
theism and the contrasting or opposed philosoph- 
ical doctrines clearly before the mind may take the 
well-known form of declaring that monotheism, 
properly so called, lays stress upon the ‘per- 
sonality of God/ while the opposed or contrasting 
doctrines, which so often are regarded as constitut- 
ing or as tending towards pantheism, have as their 
essential feature the tendency to view God as 
‘impersonal/ From this point of view, it would 
be of the essence of monotheism to declare that 
the One God is a person, while it would he of the 
essence of those doctrines which are opposed to 
monotheism to declare, in a fashion which might 
remain simply negative, that the divine being is 
not personal. It would then remain for further 
definition to consider whether the divine being^ is 
‘superpersonal ’ or is * merely material,’ or, again, 
is ‘ unconscious,’ or is otherwise not of a personal 
character. 

But the difficulty in this way of defining the 
contrasts which have actually appeared in the 
history of thought lies in the fact that the very 
conception of personality is itself, in the history 
of philosophy, a comparatively late as well as a 
decidedly unstable conception. It is fair to ask how 
far the most widely current modern ideas of per- 
sonality were present to the minds of such Greek 
philosophers as Plato and Aristotle. All the ideas 
of personality which philosophers may now possess 
have recently been vastly influenced by the whole 
course of modern European civilization. The prob- 
lem of hoAv far the Occidental and Oriental minds 
a^ee regarding what a ‘person’ is is one about 
wmich those will be least likely to dogmatize who 
have most carefully considered the accessible facts. 
In fact, the whole experience of the civilized con- 
sciousness of any nation or philosopher is likely to 
be epitomized in the idea of personality which a 
given philosophy expresses. It seems, therefore, 
inconvenient to make one’s classification of the 
philosophical doctrine about the nature of God 
depend upon presupposing that one knows what a 
philosopher means by the term ‘ person.’ It is 
true that whoever makes clear what he means by 
‘person’ will thereby define his attitude towards 
nearly all fundamental philosophical problems. 
But the idea of personality is, if possible, more 
difficult to define than any other fundamental 
philosophical idea. Therefore, to define monothe- 
ism as a ‘belief in a personal God’ will give little 
aid to the understanding of what sort of belief is 
in question, so long as the idea of what constitutes 
a person remains as obscure as it usually does. 

A stiU further effort has been made to define 
monotheism by making explicit reference to philo- 
sophical doctrines concerning the question whether 
the world was created or is self-existent. As a 
matter of fact, that set of Christian theological 
doctrines and of scholastic interpTetationa of Ar is- 
tptle which goes by the name of* creationism ’ has 
; played an important part in the history of toe 
more technical forms of monotheism. Yet the 
issues regarding creation are, after all, special 
issues. How they hear upon the problem of mono- 
theism can hardly be understood by one who has 
nob already defined monotheism in other terms. 
Creationism is the familiar doctrine that ‘the 
world was created by God.’ This doctrine can 
become dear only if one first knows what one 
means by God. 

The effort to make some further advance towards 
ttumyelling the great vanety of interwoven motives 

1 ^ history of monotheism, and 
which have been suggested py the foregoing con- 
siderations, will be aided by attempting, at this 


point, once more to review the issues with regard 
to the nature of God, but now from a somewhat 
different point of view. The problems, both about 
‘God’ and about ‘the gods/ have everywhere 
been inherited by the philosophers from relimons 
whose origins antedated their philosophy. In a 
few cases, notably in the case of Greece on the 
one hand and India on the other, the ori^n of 
the philosophical traditions regarding the divine 
being can be traced back to ancient religious 
tendencies, while the transition from religion to 
philosophy is fair^ well known, and passes through 
definite stages, in one other instance, the transi- 
tion from a tribal religion to a form of monotheism 
which was not due to philosophers but which has 
deeply influenced the subsequent life of philosophy 
is also decidedly well known, and can be traced in 
its essential details. This is the case of the reli- 
gion of Israel. Now in the three cases in question 
— that of India, that of Greece, that of Israel — the 
rise of a doctrine which is certainly in each case a 
monotheism can he fairly well understood. The 
three forms of monotheism which resulted led in 
the sequel to contrasts of doctrine which, in the 
case of the history of philosophical thought, have 
been momentous. Ignoring, then, the complica- 
tions of early religious history, ignoring also the 
effort further to define and to classify those doc- 
trines which have been summarized in the various 
definitions of monotheism and its opponents which 
we have just reviewed, it seems wml to reconsider 
the important varieties of philosophical belief re- 
garding the divine being in the light of the great 
historical contrast of the three forms of monothe- 
ism which India, Greece, and Israel put before us. 
We shall discard the name ‘pantheism,’ and make 
no attempt to define the contrast between divine 
immanence and divine transcendence, or to speak 
of the problem in what sense God is personal and 
in what sense impersonal. Nor can we here exhaust 
the varieties of philosophical opinion. But the 
threefold contrast just given will help us to make 
clearer the philosophical issues of monotheism by 
naming certam varieties of philosophical thought 
which have both a definite historical origin and a 
great influence upon the character of opinion about 
the divine being. Simplifying the whole matter 
in this somewhat artificial but still well-founded 
way, we may say that, from the historical point of 
view, three different ways^ of viewing the divine 
being have been of great importance both for re- 
ligious life and for philosophical doctrine. No one 
of these three ways has been exclusively confined 
to the nation of which the form of opinion in ques- 
tion is most characteristic, and in the history of 
philosophical thought the three motives are inter- 
woven. But a comparatively clear distinction can 
be made if we emphasize the three contrasting 
doctrines, and then point out that these doc- 
trines, while not exclusively due each to one of 
the three nations or to philosophies which have 
grown out of the religious traditions of the nation in 
question, are still, on the whole, fairly to he associ- 
ated, one with the tradition of Israel, the second 
with the influence of Greece, and the third with 
the influence eitlier of India or of nations and 
civilizations which, in this respect, are closely 
analogous in spirit to the civilization of India. 

(1) The monotheism due to the historical influ- 
ence of the religion of Israel defines God as ‘ the 
righteous Ruler of the world/ as ‘the Doer of 
justice,’ or as the one ‘ whose law is holy,’ or ‘ who 
secures the triumph of the right.’ The best phrase 
to characterize this form of doctrine, to leave room 
for the wide variety of special forms which it has 
assumed, to indicate its historical origm, and also 
to imply that it has undergone in the course of 
history a long process of deymopment, is this : ‘ the 
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ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel.^ 
We include under this phrase that form, or type, 
or aspect of monotheism, which characterizes phuo- 
sophxes that have been most strongly influenced, 
directly or indirectly, by the religion of Israel. 

(2) The monotheism which has its historical 
origin very largely in the Greek philosophers 
defines God as the source, or the explanation, or 
the correlate, or the order, or the reasonableness 
of the world. It seems fair to call this form 
^ Hellenic monotheism.’ In the history of philo- 
sophy, and especially of that philosophy which has 
grown up under the influence of Christianity, this 
idea of God has, of course, become interwoven — 
sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously — 
with the ethical monotheism of Israel. J3ut, when 
a philosophy of Christian origin is in question, 
while in some respects this philosophy, if positively 
monotheistic, is almost sure to be strongly influ- 
enced by ethical monotheism, the most important 
and essential features of the philosophy in question 
win be due to the way in which it deals with the 
relation between the order of the world and the 
nature of the ‘ One God.’ Aristotle’s statement of 
his own problem regarding whether God is identical 
with the * order ’ or is related to the world as the 
* general ’ is related to the army is a good example 
of the form which the problem of monotheism takes 
from this point of view. 

(3) The third form of monotheism is vciy wide- 
spread, and has actually had many different histori- 
cal origins. In the history both of religion and of 
philosophy this form of monotheism, somewhat 
like the Ancient Mariner, ‘passes, like night, 
from land to land’ and ‘has strange power of 
speech.’ Often unorthodox at the time or in the 
place where it is influential, it has indirectly played 
a large part in the creeds of various times and 

laces. Usually fond of esoteric statements of 
octrine, and often condemned by common sense 
as fantastic and intolerable, it has had many times 
of great popular influence. The official Cnristian 
Church has had great difficulty in defining the 
relation of orthodox doctrine to this form of 
opinion. In the history of philosophy the more 
technical statements ox it have formed part of 
extremely important systems. 

This form of monotheism is especially well 
marked in the early history of Hindu speculation. 
It is often called ‘ Hindu pantheism ’ ; and it is 
indeed fair to say that it is in many respects most ^ 
urely represented by some systems of belief and 
octrine which have grown up on Indian soil. On 
the other hand, it has a less exclusive relation to 
Indian philosophy than the Hellenic form of mono- 
theism, m its later history, has to Greek philosophy, 
so that the connexion here insisted upon between 
this kind of monotheism apd the early history of 
Hindu philosophy must he hotepreted somewhat 
liberally. < In fact, at the close Pf the history of 
Greek philosophy this third form of monothmsm 
appeared as a part of the Neo-Platonio philosophy. 
Yet in this case an Oriental origin or direct influ- 
ence is extremely improbable. Examples of the 
tendency of this form of monotheism to take on 
new forms, and to he influenced by other motives 
than those derived from the religion or philosophy 
of India, are to be found in the recent revival 
of such types of doctrine in various forms of ‘ intui- 
tionalism’ and ‘anti-intellectualism’ in European 
thought. 

The essence of this third type of monotheism 
is that it tends to insist not only upon the ‘sole 
reality of God,’ but upon the ‘ unreality of the 
world.* The name ‘acosmism* therefore is more 
suggestive for it than the name ‘pantheism.’ It 
might be summed up in the proposition ‘God is 
real,* but all else besides God that appears to he real 


is hut an ‘appearance’ or, if better estimated, is a 
‘dream.’ If we attempt to make more precise 
the vague word ‘ pantheism ’ merely by saying, * God 
and the world are, according to pantheism, but 
one,’ the natural question arises, ‘If they are hut 
one, then which one ? ’ But what we may now 
call, in a general way and upon the general his- 
torical basis just indicated, ‘Indio monotheism,* 
whether it appears in Hindu philosophy, in Spinoza, 
or in Meister Eckhart, tends to assert, ‘ The One 
is God and God only, and is so precisely because the 
world is hut appearance.’ This definition of the 
third form of monotheism relieves us of some of 
the ambiguities of the term ‘ pantheism.’ 

^ The threefold distinction now made enables us 
similarly to review some of the great features of 
the history of philosophical monotheism in a way 
which cannot here be stated at length, hut which, 
even when summarily indicated, tends to elucidate 
many points that have usually been unduly left 
obscure. 

The ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel 
was not the product of any philosophical thinking. 
The intense earnestness of the nation into whose 
religious experience it entered keptpt alive in the 
world. The beginnings of Christianity soon re- 
quired philosophical interpretation, and in any 
such interpretation the doctrine of the righteous 
God must inevitably play a leading pait. In the 
course of the development of the Church this 
doctrine sought aid from Greek philosophy. Con- 
sequently, tne whole history of Christian mono- 
theism depends upon an explicit eflbrt to make a 
synthesis of the ethical monotheism of Israel and 
the Hellenic form of monotheism. This synthesis 
was as attractive as, in the course of its develop- 
ment, it lias proved problematic and difficult. The 
reason for the problem of such a synthesis, as the 
philosophers have had to face that problem, lies 
mainly in the following fact. Whether taken in 
its original form or modified by philosophical re- 
flexion, ethical monotheism, the doctrine that 
‘God is righteous,’ very sharply contrasts God, 
‘the righteous Euler,’ or, in Christian forms, 

* God the Kedeemer of the world,* with the world 
to which God stands in such ethical relations. On 
the other hand, for the Hellenic form of monotheism, 
the problem which Aristotle emphasized about the 
‘order’ and the ‘general’ indeed exists. But in 
ifcs essentials Hellenic monotheism is, on the whole, 
neutral as to the kind of unity which binds God 
and the world together. Our later philosophies, in 
so far as they are founded upon Hellenic mono- 
theism, must therefore attempt explicitly to 
solve the problem which Aristotle stated. And, 
on the whole, such philosophies tend towards 
answering the question as iiistotle didi God is 
both ‘order’ and the ‘general ’ of the axmy which 
consritutes iffie world. Hellenio monothdsm| 
moreover, is influenced by strongly intellectual 
tendency. On the othmr hand, m monotheism 
of Israel was, even in its ante-philoiiophical form, 
a kind of voluntarism. God’s law, viewed as one 
term of the antithesis, the world which He rules, 
or which He saves, viewed as blie other, are much 
more sharply contrasted than Aristotle’s ‘order’ 
and * general ’ tend to be. When, in the develop- 
ment of the philosophies which grew out of the 
Greek tradition, the Hellenic concept of the Logos 
{q,v.) assumed its most charactenstic forms, its 
intellectual interests were, on the whole, in favour 
of defining the unity of the divine being and tlie 
world as most essential feature of monotheism. 
But, at each stage of this development, this intel- 
lectual or rational unity of the Logos and the 
world gradually came into sharper and sharper 
conflict with that ethical interest which naturally 
dwelt Upon tee contrast between tee righteous 
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Ruler and the sinful world, and between divine 
grace and fallen man. 

Therefore, behind many of the conflicts between 
so-called pantheism in Christian tradition and the 
doctrines of Mivine transcendence’ and ‘divine 
personality,’ there has lain the conflict between 
intellectuahsm and voluntarism, between an inter- 
pretation of the world in terms of order and an 
interpretation of the world in terms of the conflict 
between good and evil, righteousness and unright- 
eousness. 

Meanwhile, in terms of this antithesis of our first 
and second types of philosophical monotheism, we 
can state only half of the problem. Had the mono- 
theism of Isiael and the Hellenic doctrine of God 
as the principle of order been the only powers 
concerned in these conflicts, the history both of 
philosophy and of religion would have been, for 
the Christian world, far simpler than it is. The 
motives which determine the third idea of God 
have tended both to enrich and to complicate the 
situation. 

It is true that a direct connexion between ancient 
Hinduism and early Christian doctrine cannot be 
traced. But what we have called, for very general 
reasons, the Indie type of idea of God became, in 
the course of time, a part of Christian civilization 
for very various reasons. As we have seen, the 
doctrine that God alone is real while the world is 
illusory depends upon motives which are not con- 
fined to India. In the form of what has technically 
been called ‘mysticism/ this view of the divine 
nature in due time became a factor both in Christ- 
ian experience and in philosophical interpretation. 
The Neo-Platonic school furnished some of the 
principal technical formulations of such a view 
of the divine nature. The religious experience of 
the Groeco -Roman world, in the times immediately 
before and immediately after the Christian era, 
also in various ways emphasized the motives upon 
which this third type of Christian monotheism 
depends. The Church thus found room within the 
limits of orthodoxy for the recognition, with cer- 
tain restrictions, of the tendency to view the 
world as mere appearance, ordinary life as a had 
dream, and salvation as attainable only through a 
direct acquaintance with the divine being itself. 

grown out of the efforts to s3mtlLesize Hellenic 
monotheism and the religion of the Pr<mhets of 
Israel have rejpeatedly stimulated the Christian 
mystics to insist that what the intellect cannot 
attain, namely, an understanding of the nature of 
God and His relation to the world, the mystic 
experience can furnish to those who have a right 
to receive its revelations. Philosophy —intellectual 
philosophy — ^falls (so such mystics assert) to solve 
the problems raised by the contrasts between good 
and evil, between God and the world, as these 
contrasts axe recognized either by those who study 
the order of the universe or by those who thirst 
after righteousness. What way remains, then, for 
man, beset by his moral problems, on the one hand, 
and Ms intellectual dimculties, on the other, to 
come into real touch with the divine ? The mystics, 
those who have insisted upon the third idea of 
God, and who have tested this idea in their own 
^pexience, have always held that the results of the 
inifellect are negative, and lead to no definite idea 
of God which can be defended against the sceptics, 
while, as the mystics always insist, to follow the 
law of righteousness, whether with or without the 
aid of divine grace, does not lead, at least in the 
present life, to the highest type of the knowledge 
of God, We approach the highest type of know- 
ledge, so fair as the present life permits, if we 
reooraize, in the form of some sort of ‘ negative ’ 
theology, tlie barrenness of intellectualism, and if. 


meanwhile, we recognize that the contemplative 
life is higher than the practical life, and that an 
immediate vision of God leads to an insight which 
no practical activity, however righteous, attains. 
To teach such doctrines as matters of personal 
experience is characteristic of the mystics. To 
make more articulate the idea of God thus defined 
has formed an important part of the office of 
theology. 

Without this third type of monotheism, and 
without this negative criticism of the work of the 
intellect and this direct appeal to immediate ex- 
erience, Christian doctrine, in fact, would not 
ave reached some of its most characteristic forms 
and expressions, and the philosophy of Christendom 
would have failed to put on record some of its most 
fascinating speculations. 

It is obvious that, on the face of the matter, the 
immediate intuitions upon which mystical mono- 
theism lays stress axe opposed to the sort of insight 
which the intellect obtams. Even here, however, 
the opposing tendencies in question are not always 
in any very direct contrary opposition in the 
thought or expression of an individual thinker or 
philosopher. Thus, in an individual case, an ex- 
position of mysticism may devote a large part of 
its pliilosoj)hical work to a return to the Ilellenic 
type of theism. That this was possible the Neo- 
Platonic school had already shown (see art. Neo- 
Platonism). Wherever Christian monotheism is 
strongly under the Neo-Platonic influence, it tends 
to become a synthesis of our second and third 
types of monotlieism. In such cases the mono- 
theism is Hellenic in its fondness for order, for 
categories, and for an intellectual system of the 
universe, and at the same time devoted to im- 
mediate intuitions, to a recognition that the finite 
world is an appearance, and to a definition of God 
in terms of an ineffable experience, rather than in 
terms of a rational system of ideas. Such a syn- 
thesis may, in an individual system, ignore the 
conflicts here in question. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, the opposition is bound to become, for great 
numbers of thinkers and, on occasion, for the 
authorities of the Church, a conscious opposition. 
And the opposition between the ethical and the 
mystic types of monotheism is in general still 
sharper, and is more fully conscious. Despite all 
these oppositions, however, it remains the case 
that one of the principal problems of Christian 
theology has been the discovery of some way to 
bring the third of the ideas of God, the third of 
the tendencies to define God as One, into some 
tolerable and true synthesis either with the first 
or with the second of the three types of mono- 
theism, or with both. 

In the technical discussions of the idea of God 
which have made up the introductory portions of 
many systems of so-called ‘ nature theology,’ it has 
been very general for the philosophers of Christen- 
dom to emphasize the Hellenic type of theism. 
The so-called philosophical ‘proofs of the divine 
existence ’ make explicit some aspect of the Hellenic 
interest in the order and reason of the world. The 
‘design argument,’ first stated in an elementa:^ 
form by Socrates, and persistently present in 
popular theology of the monotheistic type ever 
since, is an interpretation of the world in terms of 
various special analogies between the particular 
sorts of adaptation which the physical world shows 
us and the plans of which a designing intelligence, 
in the case of art, makes use, The so-called 
‘cosmological argument’ reasons more in general 
terms from the very existence of this ‘contingent’ 
world to the Logos whose rational nature expains 
the world. The higlily technical ‘ontological 
argument ’ insists upon motives which arise in the 
course of the effort to define the very nature of an 
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orderly system. In its briefest statement the 
ontological argument is epitomized by Augustine 
when he defines God as ‘ Veritas^ and declares that 
Veritas must be real, since, if there were no 
Veritas, the proposition that there is no Veritas 
would itself be true. The more highly developed 
forms of the ontological argument reason in similar 
fashion from our own ideas of the nature of the 
Logos, or of the rationally necessary order system 
of the universe — ^in other words, from the realm of 
Platonic ideas, in so far as it is manifested through 
and to our intellect, to the reality of such a system 
beyond our intellect. 

It has been insisted, and not without very 
genuine basis, both in religion and in the contro- 
versies of the philosophers, that all such efforts, 
through the intellect, to grasp the divine nature 
lead to results remote from the vital experience 
upon which religious monotheism and, in par- 
ticular, Christian monotheism must rest, if such 
monotheism is permanently to retain the confidence 
of a man who is at once critical and religious. 
Into the merits of the issues thus indicated, this is 
no place to enter. In any case, however, both the 
warfare of the philosophical schools and the con- 
trast between intellectual theology and the re- 
ligious life have often led to philosophical efforts 
to escape from the very problems now emphasized 
to some more immediate intuition of the divine, or 
else to assert that there is no philosophical solution 
to the religious problem of theism. Thus intel- 
lectualism m theology, in the forms in which it 
has historically appeared, has repeatedly tended 
to bring about its own elimination. The more 
highly rational it has become, and the more its 
apparent barrenness, or its inability to combine 
the various motives which enter into the three 
different monotheistic tendencies has become 
manifest, the more the result of a careful analysis 
of the intellectual motives has led either to the 
revival of mysticism or to a sceptical indifference 
to philosophical theism. To say this is merely to 
report historical facts. 

Borne negative results of the more purely Hellenic 
type of monotheism became especially manifest 
tnrough the results of the Kantian criticism of 
reason and of its work. It is extremely interest- 
ing, however, to see what, in Kant’s case, was the 
result of this criticism of the traditional arguments 
for the existence of God. By temperament Kant 
was indisposed to take interest in experiences of 
mystic type. For him, therefore, the failure of 
the intellect meant a return to the motives which, 
in no philosophical formulation, but in the form of 
an intensely earnest practical faith, had long ago 
given rise to the religion of Israel. Therefore the 
God of Kant is, once more, simply the righteous 
Ruler. Ox, as Bichte in a famous early essay ! 
defined the idea, 'God is the moral order of the 
world.’ Tlus Kantian-Fichtean order is, however, 
not the Hellenic order, either of the realm of 
Platonic ideas or of the natural world. It is the 
order of 'the kingdom of ends,* of a universe of 
free moral agents, whose existence stands in end- 
less contrast to an ideal realm of holiness or moral 

erfection, after which they must endlessly strive, 

ut of whose real presence they can never become 
aware tbrougli a mystical vision or by a sure 
logical demonstration. The righteous man, ac- 
coiding to Kant, says: 'I will that God exists.’ 
J^nt defines God in terms of this will. Mono- 
theism, according to this view, cannot be proved, 
but rationally must he acknowledged as true* 

Yet, in his Critigut of Judgment ^ Kant recognized 
that the requirement to bring into synthesis the 
intellect and the will, and to interpret our cesthetio 
experience, i.e. our acquaintance with the kind of 
perfection which beauty reveals — ^this ideal, a 


synthesis of the ethical, the intuitional, and the 
rational— remains with us. And, despite all failures, 
this ideal is one from which philosophy cannot 
escape. 

The revived interest in intuition and in religious 
experience which has characterized the transition 
from the 19th to the 20th cent, has once more 
made the mystical motives familiar to our present 
intmest. The permanent significance of tlie etliica] 
inoSves also renders them certain to become pro- 
minent in the attention of serious-minded men, 
even though the Kantian formulation of the ethical 
ideals seems for the moment, in our mobile con- 
temporary philosophical and religious thought, too 
abstract and rigid. And so we are not likely, in 
future, to accept any merely one-sided Hellenism. 

While no attention can here be given to the 
solutions of tlie problem of philosopJiical mono- 
theism which have been proposed during the last 
century, the problem of monotheism still remains 
central for recent philosophy. It may be said that 
dogmatic formulations are at the present time 
often treated with the same indifference which 
is also characteristically shown towards the faitli 
of tlie fathers, viewed simply as a lieritage. 
Nevertheless, the problems of philosophical mono- 
theism remain as necessarily impressive as they 
have been ever since the early stages of Christian 
theology. They are as certain to survive as is 
philosophy itself. What the whole history of the 
monotheistic problem in philosophy shows becomes 
to-day, in view of our explicit knowledge of the 
philosophy of India, and in view of our wide com- 
parative study of religions, more explicit than 
ever. Philosophy is a necessary effort of the 
civilized consciousness, at least on its higher level 
Monotheism is a central problem of philosophy. 
This problem is not to be sulficiently dealt with 
by merely drawing artificial or technical distinc- 
tions between Platonic or Neo-Platonic theories j 
nor can the problem be solved by calling it the 
problem of the immanence of Goa as agamst His 
transcendence. The question 'Is God personal?* 
becomes and will become more explicit in its 
modem formulation the more we become aware 
of what constitutes a person. Meanwhile, as was 
remarked above, the problem of monotheism has 
other aspects besides the problem of personality. 

The essentials of the great issue remain for us, 
as for our fathers, capable of formulation in the 
terms which have here been emphasized. To 
repeat, the philosophical problem of monotheism 
is (1) In what sense is the world real ? (2) In what 
sense is the world a rational order? (8) In what 
sense is the world ethical ? The effort to answm* 
these questions cannot be made by exclusive em. 
phasis on one of them. For, as we have seen, the 
problem of monotheism requires a synthems of all 
the three ideas of God, md an answer that shell 
be just to all the three problems. Whether mono- 
thmsm is true or not can be discovered, in a philo- 
sophical sense, only through a dear recognition of 
the contrast of the three ideas of God, and the 
synth^is which shall bring them into some sort 
of harmony. The further discussion of the nature 
of this harmony d(m not come within the scope of 
this article (see art, GoD [Biblical and Christian])* 

LrrBfRA'niiiS.— I. fCaob, Eriiik der tekun Vemvmgti Eig:a, 
1781, * Dlalektik,* liln ‘Baa Ideal der rejnen Vemunfb/ tr. J. M. 
D. Melklejobn, Losndon., 1S60, p. ; G. W, F. Hegel, Vor- 
iMwigm tlMr dU Bsio&Ue far das JJasein GiftUs, printed as a 
Bupplemenb to Varksurwen Uber die X^hHosophw ri<’r Religiim, 
in Werks^ BerHn, 18S2-S7; J. Martlnean, A Study of Religion^ 
Oxford, ; Evelyn Underbill, Lojidon, iOlg ; 

W. R. Ingfc, Christian Mystioimit do. 1899; J, Royce, The 
World and the Indimdual^ New York, 190(K)L 

JosTAH Royce. 

MONOTHELETISM.— X. The problem.— The 
Monenergistio or Monothelete controversy seems 
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at first glance to be a mere seq^uel to the Mono- 
physite conflict, a knowledge of which is assumed 
in the present article. On a closer examination, 
however, we see that the later controversy has a 
character of its own, since it shows how the adop- 
tion of the orthodox Biphysite point of view was 
not regarded as leading necessarily and directly to 
Bithelete conclusions. In the art,,MoNOPHysiTiSM 
(p, 811 fF.) it was indicated how tne new orthodoxy 
came to terms with the problem of the two natures 
in the one person of Jesus Christ —the problem 
raised by the Symbol of Chalcedon. The person 
of the God-man was conceived as arising from the 
person (i;7r(5(rra(r£y) of the Logos, which assimilated 
the human attributes, and upon which, as the 
core of personality, human nature was, so to 
speak, engrafted by the process of ^vvT6<rTa<TLs, On 
tins hypothesis it might seem entirely justifiable 
to ascribe everything that Christ said or did to the 
one volitional activity {4vipyei^) of the God-man, 
and actually, indeed, to regard all as emanating 
from His undivided will Such a view, 

moreover, could he supported by the evidence of 
earlier Fathers. Cyril, with reference to Lk S®'*, 
had said of Christ : fj^iav re koX crvyyevT} 5 ' d^Kpoiv [i.e^ 
word and hand] dTLteLKvi}^ rijy ivifrynav ; and it was 
possible, above all, to adduce the witness of a 
passage in the fourth Epistle of the pseudo-Diony- 
sius— a passage containing the phrase deavdpLK^ 
iy^pyeia, which was destined to play so important 
a part in the coming days. The Honenergists 
were possessed with the idea that the redemptive 
activity of the God-man emanated wholly and 
solely from His divine nature, that nature provid- 
ing the stimulus which was mediated by His 
rational soul and brought to realization in His 
body. Nor had^ even the natural operations of 
Christ as a rational being their source in His 
human nature purely by itself, as that nature 
subsisted, not by itself alone, but in the divine 
nature conceived as inherently personal. Hence 
that which in Christ corresponds to human nature 
was itself the work of God ; it was one energy, 
whose source is God, and whose instrument was 
His humanity j it was one will, and that will was 
divine. To Sergius of Constantinople (cl § 2 ) it 
seemed perfectly obvious that the rationally en- 
dowed body of Christ effected its natural move- 
ments only in accordance with the measure 
assigned by His divine will, and that, just as our 
bodies axe governed by our rational souls, so the 
whole Comdex of Christ’s human nature was con- 
stantly directed by His deity. 

The objections urged by the opposite party 
against this theory of the oneness of Chrisus 
ipipyeia were based upon the feeling that it sur- 
rendered the distinctively human element in Christ’s 
activity, since it implied that His human nature 
was a mere passive instrument, and must therefore 
be conceived as inanimate or, at least, as non- 
rational Such a view, however, was in reality a 
reversion to ApoUinarism and, even if the 

Monenexgiats did not go so far, yet their idea of 
the one composite energy really presupposed that 
of the one composite nature as held by the Sever- 
ians. tn point of fact, the theses of the Monener- 
gists approximate Very closely to those of the 
Severians — ^the more moderate party of the Mono- 
physite^. As the MIonenergists themselves came 
to recognize this, they surrendered the phrase fila 
and rallied around the fv diX'rjfj.a. This 
pwition they regarded as unassailable, since two 
wills (as distinguished from mere impulses or 
natural tendencies to action) seemed inevitably to 
^volve two subjects endowed with volition {5i5o 
jJir<wTd<r«ff). They rightly recognized that, if there 
was in the God-man wMch diverged from 

His divine will, that divergent will could spring 


from nothing else than an ungodly tendency in 
the nature which He had assumed. Such a view, 
however, would have been in conflict with the 
doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ’s human 
nature, in which all parties were at one, and would 
therefore have been accounted blasphemy. Gregory 
of Nyssa, writing long bejEore,^haa said ; rb iKeivov 
$4\eLV obdh virevavrlov rt$ deep, OediOev dXov. The 
adverse party was wont to appeal to passages like 
Mt 26^^ where the human will and the divine will 
seem to stand in opposition j but the Monotlieletes 
sought to show from the Fathers that, on a strict 
interpretation of this text, Christ had a human 
will Kar olKdiiXTLv only. They did not mean to 
deny the presence of a human activity in the one 
will of Christ, but they held that this activity was 
entirely due to His divine will. In relation to 
His divine ivdpyeia^ they maintained, the human 
ivipyeLa becomes a Trddos, and, when Gregory said 
of Christ that His soul wills, he meant that the 
volition of Christ’s soul was due to the will of the 
Deity who was personally united with His soul, 
and that, accordingly, it was divine volition in a 
human form. 

The Monenergists and Monotlieletes sought to 
support their contention also on the ground that 
the phrase SiJo ^vipyetai had never yet been heard 
in the doctrinal controversy ; and, while this claim 
was not absolutely valid, yet Sergius could say 
with some show of reason that none of the Bed- 
rrvevo’TOL rfiy iKKkTjcrlas fivcrraycayot^ i.6. none of the 
recognized Fathers of the Church, had made use 
of the phrase. As regards the formula of the 5i5o 
9ekf)ii0.Ta, again, the Monothelete case was a still 
stronger one. In earlier writers the phrase duds 
$e\'r)pAr(av is used only as expressing a final con- 
sequence foisted upon those who held the doctrine 
of the two natures. The use of the phrase in a 
positive sense can be traced only in a single work, 
written— if genuine — before the Monothelete con- 
troversy, viz. the treatise rrepl rijs dyLas rpiabos Kal 
Trepl T7}$ Belas olKovofilas ascribed to EuloglUS of 
Alexandria (t 607). But, while the Ditheletes 
were thus uuable to call tradition to their aid, 
they operated all the more zealously with the 
inherent logic of their case. In point of fact, no 
logical objection could be urged from the stand- 
point of the new orthodoxy, as, from that of 
Leontius of Byzantium, against the procedure of 
ascribing di5o ^vaiKal ivipyeiat to the 5t^o (pBtrets, 
Indeed, it was, more than all else, this logical 
inference, i.e. the consistent development of the 
position affirmed in the formulae of Chalcedon, 
that helped the doctrine of the two wills to gain 
the day. It is true that the contradiction involved 
in the doctrine of the two natures was rendered 
still more palpable in that of the two wills. But 
those who had come to terms with the former 
doctrine had no difficulty in accepting the latter, 
and it is the aim of the following historical sketch 
to show how this point was reached. 

2. The beginnings of the controversy. — The 
secession of the Mpnopl^i^tes did serious damage 
to Byzantium and its Church. It amootlied the 
way for the advance of the Arabs and of Islam. 
Far-seeing and energetic politicians sought to 
arrest the mischief hy working for the ecclesiastical 
reconciliation of the eastern and southern pro- 
vinces of the empire. The most outstanding 
figures in this movement were the emperor Hera- 
cuus (610-641) and the patriarch Sergius (610-638). 
Sergius, a Syrian born of Jacobite parents, was 
already giving his mind to the thought of union in 
the early years of his tenure of office. He caught 
at the watchwords fila ivipyeia and fj(>la BiXticrts ijyovy 
Iv which had apparently heen introduced 

into the controversy by the Alexandrian Mono- 
physites, and he succeeded at the outset, on the 
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basis of the doctrine implied by these expressions, 
m winning the emperors approval of his designs. 
Soon afterwards (622) Heraclins issued an edict 
proscribing the doctrine of the ai5o ivipy^iai. But 
although Sergius brought all the weapons of 
patristic learning to bear upon the Armenian and 
Syrian Monophysites, the negotiations made little 
headway. It was not until 633 that indications of 
real progress began to show themselves. Cyrus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, whom Heraclins had 
translated to that city from Phasis in Lazica, 
succeeded in bringing about a union with the 
Theodosians, i.e. the Monophysites (see art. MONo- 
PHYSITISM, § 3). The doctrinal programme drawn 
up by Cyrus, while setting the doctrine of the two 
natures in the forefront, guarded it carefully hy 
special clauses ,* it distinctly recognized the dyril- 
lian terminology of the one incarnate nature, and 
it adopted the Areopagite formula of the one 
theanthropic energy. The Monophysites had some 
grounds for thinking that, as one of our sources 
puts it, it was not they who made alliance with 
Chalcedon, but rather Chalcedon with them. 
About this time, too, the metropolitan church 
succeeded in effecting an understanding with the 
Armenian, though this did not last long. The 
greatest triumph, however, was the winning of 
Athanasius, the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch ; for 
now the occupants of the three great Oriental sees 
were all on the same side. But at this juncture 
the union that had been brought about with such 
diflSculty was gravely imperilled hy the action of 
a Palestinian monk. 

This was Sophronius, who had at an early date 
maintained relations with the Alexandrian patri- 
archs Eulogins and John the Merciful. He now 
made his way from Palestine to Egypt in order to 
lodge a protest with Cyrus against the articles of 
union, in which he thought he discerned Apollinar- 
ism. As Cyrus hesitated to withdraw the articles 
at the request of Sophronius, the latter proceeded 
to Constantinople and tried to induce &rgius to 
delete the expression pia iyipyeia from the docu- 
ment. The patriarch was not prepared to take 
that step, hut for the sake of peace he agreed to 
send his Alexandrian colleague a letter recommend- 
ing him to have done with the dispute as to one 
or two, hut forbidding him to sanction the 
thesis of the two wills, whiA he stigmatized as 
blasphemous (dva-ire^is). With this Sophronius 
was satisfied. Sergius, moreover, secured another 
triumph in gaining the support of Pope Honorius 
for his pacific policy (cf. § 3). Shortly afterwards 
(634) Sophronius was appointed to the see of 
Jerusalem. He broke away at once from the 
accepted understanding hy referring in his in- 
augural encyclical to the two natures, though he 
certainly avoided any overt acceptance of the 
doctrine of the tv^o wills. His action was deeply 
resented by Sergius, and Honorius tried, though 
without success, to persuade him to drop the 
objectionable expression. Eventually the emperor 
issued a deciee, framed by Sergius — the so-called 
Ectheais of 638— forbidding all mention either of 
one energy or of two energies : of one, because the 
mention of it might lead to a denial of the two 
natures, and of two, because two energies seemed 
logically to involve two mutually antagonistic 

w3ls. 

3. The case of Honorius.-— Honorius of Kome, 
by reason of his attitude in the Monothelete con- 
troversy, was, as will be explained below (§ 5)»jmt 
under the ban by an Ecumenical CounciL This 
proceeding has had such important consequences 
m the war of the confessions that the historian 
cannot afford to ignore it. Here we must first of 
all ask what Honorius had really said. The 
missive in which he explained mk theological 


position to his colleague in Constantinople is extant 
only in a Greek translation, but the agreement of 
this translation with the Latin autograph was 
definitely confirmed at the Council. In this letter 
Honorius had set in the foreground his desire that 
the controversy as to one or two energies should 
he allowed to rest or relegated to the grammar- 
ians. The introduction of the new phrases into 
the doctrinal terminology might bring those who 
used them under suspicion either of Eutyehianism 
or of Nestorianism. He nevertheless adhered 
impartially to the view that, whatever decision 
might be made between the hypothesis of the one 
and that of the two energies, it was at all events 
necessary to accept the doctrine of a single will 
{Sdsv $y BiKijpa 6pQ\oyo9fiey rod Kvpi 0 v*lri(rod XpurroO) ; 
for, as the Son of God had assumed a pure and 
supematurally begotten human nature, the idea 
of a second will, disparate or antagonistic {Bidipopov 
^ imvrtov eiXrjpa), was simply out of the question. 
Passages like Mt 268® or Jn 5®®, in which Christ 
seems to mark a contrast between His own will 
and the will^ of God, did not in any real sense 
indicate a different will, hut simply referred to 
the economy of His assumed humanity ( oOk ehrl 
TdSjTQ, b(.0,^bpov deX'^jtxaros, d'KKd r^s QlKovopi(3i.s 
dv$p(airr6T'rjro$ t ttjs Trpo(rKr]<p9€t(rr)s), Christ, as our 
example, adopted this manner of speaking for our 
sake, i,e. in order that we should follow His 
footsteps, not seeking our own will but the will of 
God. 

The letter of Honorius reveals throughout an 
intelligent and accurate grasp of the situation. To 
reproach its writer with having adopted the doc- 
trme of the one will is simply an anachronism, for 
that doctrine had not yet become ecclesiastically 
suspect. Even Sophronius himself, in fact, as has 
already been said, had not put the doctrine of the 
two wills upon his programme, and the question 
as to the Monofcheletism of Honorius is of a piece 
with that regarding the Monophysitism of Cyril of 
Alexandria. We might venture to say, indeed, 
that, if Honorius had, a generation later, occupied 
the Eoman chair in place of Agatho, he would 
have given the same judgment as the latter did, 
and thus, to speak paradoxically, would have pro- 
nounced his own condemnation. Agatho and the 
Council of 681 stood face to face with a situation of 
a totally different kind. As Monotheletism had 
then become a thing of evil repute, they were 
simply bound to condemn it, and, in doing so, they 
could not avoid reprobating the missive of nonoriuB 
as well. Above all, however, we must not forget 
that Agatho not only refrained from prot^tmg 
against the anathematization of his predecessor, 
hut by the voice of his legate actually gave it his 
sanction. In the following year Pope Leo xr. ex- 
pressly ratified the condemnaHon iiii a communlc^ 
riou to the emperor, in which he spoke of Honorius 
as one * qui hano apostolicam sedem non aposfeolicae 
traditionifl doctrina illustravit, sed profana prodi- 
tione immaculatam fidem suhvertere conalus est.* 
This judgment is, no doubt, unduly severe, and, 
measured by the standard of historical truth, 
positively false. Still, it certainly shows the re- 
markable freedom from prejudice with whi<fii the 
authority of a pope in matters of doertrine could 
then be viewed even in Home itself. It is quite 
incompetent, on the other hand, to bring the case 
of Honorius into the question of papal inmllibility. 
If we keep in mind the provisions of the Vatican 

inSibi^y, we^shall'se® at once tlmt they clo^iot 
apply at all to the missive of Honorius. If the 
latUr is declared to be without error, the same 
attribute might with equal justification he applied 
to any other utterance of a pope. 

4, Byzantium and Rome in conflict.— -After the 
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death of the emperor Heraclius, and the brief 
reigns of his two sons, his grandson, Constans II. 
(641-668, son of Constantine III.), was raised to the 
throne in consequence of a court revolt. Constans, 
too, adhered to the Ecthesis, which, however, had 
meanwhile encountered a keen resistance, especi- 
ally among the clergy of the West. In Eome 
Pope John IV, officially condemned Monotheletism j 
the N. African bishops raised a vigoious agitation 
against it j and soon the whole western province 
was ringing with passionate debate. Constanti- 
nople, on the other hand, remained loyal to the 
Ecthesis. The patriarch Pyrrhus, who had suc- 
ceeded Sergius, was deposed by Constans on politi- 
cal grounds, being superseded by Paul, a man of 
like doctrinal views with himself. Pyrrhus went 
to Africa, and there intervened vigorously in the 
conflict. With Maximus, an abbot of Constanti- 
nople, who had likewise removed to Africa, he 
conducted a discussion the records of which are 
among the most notable documents of the whole 
controversy. Here Maximus proved the victor. 

This Maximus was the most eminent and effective champion 
of Dibheletiam, and his constancy to his creed won him the 
title of ‘ Confessor.’ He was horn c. 680 at Oonstantmople 
His career was that of a high State functionary, and he acted i 
as imperial secretary in the reign of Heraclius. From 630 he | 
lived in the monastery at Ohryaopolis (now Scutari), where he i 
soon attained to the dignity of an abbot. He worked energeti- I 
cally on behalf of Hitheletism both in Afnca and at Eome, and i 
it was at his instigation that the Lateran Oouncil of 649 (see | 
below) was summoned. As the part which he thus played ran ' 
counter to the policy of the emperor, he was at len^h put 
upon his trial. In 653 he was arrested and taken to Oonstauti- 
nople, and two years later he was banished. In 662 the un- 
fortunate man was once more subjected to a legal process, as a 
result of which his tongue was cut out and his right hand struck 
oflf, and he died within the year in Lazica on. the east coast of the 
Buxine The best known of his extant works is his Scholia, to 
the pseudo-Diouysian writings, and it was, in fact, the com- 
ments of Maximus that secured the Church’s recognition of 
these texts. 

The vehement opposition of the Ditheletes, how- 
ever, did not wholly fail to influence the ecclesi- 
astical policy^ of the emperor. Already in 648 
Constans, acting on the advice of the patriarch 
Paul, had issuSi a decree, the so-called Typus, 
declaring that the dispute regarding the doctrine 
of the wills must come to an end at once. The 
'l^ua, unlike the Ecthesis, avoids all argumenta- 
tion on matters of detail j disobedience to its 
provisions was to be visited with severe ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil penalties. Bnt the Ditheletes would 
not be silenced. They had now their centre in 
Rome, and a Council conducted in 649 hy Pope 
Martin in the Constantinian basilica of the Lateran 
Palace, and attended also by the Greek mon^ who 
had fled to Rome, affirmed, in explicit conformity 
with the declaration of Chalcedon, its adherence 
to the doctrine of two wills and two enermes 
corresponding to the two natures of Christ. The 
action of Martin raised an agitation in both East 
and West, and the emperor, bitterly resenting this, 
as well as the pope’s friendly relations with the 
exarch Olympius, then lying under suspicion of 
high treason, had him sent to Constantinople 
(Jo3), and, after a criminal trial, banished to the 
Cnersonese, where in 665 death released Mm from 
his saflerings. 

5 . The dfch Ecumenical Council and the end of 
the controversy. — For a time it appeared as if 
the new policy of peace would be attended with 
success. Pope Vitalian entered into friendly alli- 
ance with the empeior ; ecclesiastical communion 
between East and West was tacitly restored ; and, 
when Constans visited Rome in 663, he was received 
with due imperial honours. At the murder of the 
emperor, however, the antagonism broke out more 
fiercely than ever, and the dissension led to a fresh 
rapture of ecclesiastical relations. Such a state of 
makers was felt by the politicians, as formerly in 
Justinian’s time,, to be intolerable; and to deal 


with it the emperor Constantine IV, Pogonatns 
(668-685) resorted to the plan of holding an imperial 
Synod, In November 680, accordingly, the Eastern 
prelates, together with the legates of Pope Agatho, 
assembled in the Hall (rpoOWof, hence *Trnllan’ 
Council) of the imperial palace at Constantinople. 
This Council, which sat, with considerable inter- 
ruptions, until September 681, is recognized offici- 
ally by both Churches as the 6fch Ecumenical 
Council. The members, with abundant excerpts 
from the Fathers in their hands, carried the debate 
from one point to another, until at last the Roman 
representatives won acceptance for the doctrine of 
the two wills, and procured the condemnation of 
its opponents, living and dead alike, including, as 
we saw above (§ 3), Pope Honorius. The Roman 
point of view is set forth in the comprehensive 
statement laid by Agatho before the emperor— a 
document that came to be regarded as a counter- 
part to the Tomus of Leo I. (cf. art. Mofophy- 
SITISM, §1). In the Symbol of the Council the 
terms in which the Chalcedonian formula defines 
the relation of the two natures are applied to 
the two inherent wills (5i5o <j>vaiK<Ll ijroL 

Oehiflfiara). Thus the two wills corresponding re- 
spectively to the two natures are not opposed to 
each other {oix (fTemvrla) ; on the contrary, the 
human will is obedient to the divine and omni- 
potent will to which it is subject rb 

dvdpdjTTtvop abrov [f.e. rod X 670 V] diKrj/xa koX fjL^ 
diVTitrlirrov ^ avTinraXaZov^ fiKKKov fihp odv Kal ifiroTOur- 
(r6/jt,evoy 6^l(p abrov Kal Trapcrdepei for it 

was necessary that, while the will of the flesh must 
indeed act, it should he subordinate to the divine 
will. Just as thefliesh of the God-Logos (row deoO 
X6yov) is called flesh, and is flesh, so the natural 
will of this flesh is called, and rightly called, the 
will of the God-Logos. And, as Bus holy and 
stainless animate flesh was not taken away in 
being made divine (^ew^eto-a obK dp’gp^dT)), but re- 
mained within its own limitations and relations (^v 
Tip I 8 l{p abrijs 6pip Kal SLip^eLvep), SO the human 

will likewise was not abolished in the act of deifi- 
cation, but was still preserved. 

Agatho did not live to see the txiunmh of his 
cause, and it was left to his successor, Leo li., to 
secure the acceptance of the CounciPs decrees 
in the West. The most zealous antagonist of 
Ditheletism in the East, Macarius, patriarch of 
Antioch, was prevented from doing further mis- 
chief by confinement in a monastery. The second 
Trullan Council, the so-caUed Concilium Quini- 
sextum (692), homologated the condemnation of 
Monotheletism. This does not mean, of course, 
that the conflict was wholly at an end, and, in 
fact, it was intermittently fanned to fresh out- 
bursts by the wranglings 01 the Byzantine court. 

, Eventually the emperor PhUippicus Bardanes (711- 
713) undertook to deal with it, while Ms successor, 
Anastasius II. (713-715), restored the authority of 
the Council of 680-681. But Monotheletism was 
still faithfully adhered to by the Maronites of 
Mt. Lebanon. 

liiTBiUTUiiK.— i. SoumS8,^(l) I^etters and oth$r "wrfiiten 
communications of tfioge who took part in the controversy, as 
found in the documents of ttoe Lateran Synod and the eth 
Ecumenical Council ; (2) contemporary works, esp. the writings 
of Maximus Confessor (Opmcula theologiea et polemica ad 
Mannumi Disputatio cum Pyrrho) and statements in Anas- 
tasius Sinalta, Hepl toO kut ecxbpa km opoCatirtv, hk. jv. 
(A. Mai, Script. Vet. Nova Colt., Rome, 1821, vi. 193ff.>; (3) 
later chronicles and historical works, as, e.p., the *I<rropttt trvvro- 
jiLoy of the patriarch Nicephorus, and the Xpovoypa^ia of Theo- 
phanes. 

ii. MoDSm WORKS— The reader should consult the works 
cited at the art. Monophtbxtism ; those of Gibbon, Walch, 
Domer, Hefele, Harnack, and Krumbacher are well worth 
attention also as regards Monotheletism. The disputes in 
Armenia touched upon in § a of the present article are discussed 
with special care in G. Owsepian, Die Entstehungsgesckichte 
des ManotJieletiemua nach ihren Qaellen gepri^t, Leipzig, 1897. 
The best reoent discussiou ol the case of Honorius — ^though from 
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the standpoint of papal infallibility— is g^lven in J. Chapman, 
TM Condemnation of Pope Eonorius, London, 1907 Dublin 
Review t cxxxix [1900] 129 ff., cxl. [1907] 42 fiCO* For the relation 
of the present art. to the writer’s artt. in PjRJSIS, of. the closing 
note in the literature of art. Monophysitism. 

G. KKtJGER. 

MONSTERS (Biological).—' Monstra vocantux 
quia monstrant. ' This ancient platitude may seem 
ridiculous to-day, but it has not yet lost its mean- 
ing entirely. JDoubtless in a modern civilized 
society the birth of a two-headed lamb, of a ' bull- 
dog calf,’ or of a cyclopian child no longer excites 
attention as a portent of disaster or proof positive 
of witchcraft. Yet to a certain section of the 
community the objects present opportunities of 
enlarging the common store of biological know- 
ledge. The specimens themselves demonstrate 
eloquently the possibilities of aberration in the 
processes of normal development and growth. 
They testify to the existence of numerous inde- 
pendent forces or influences, balanced delicately 
under normal circumstances. They point to a 
disturbance of the balance. They reveal the 
nature of individual influences, as manifested 
when one has been exerted in excess, to the exclu- 
sion or suppression of the countervailing factors. 

In biology monsters are regarded as extreme 
instances of developmental varieties, Variations 
of lesser degrees constitute the class of ' abnor- 
malities,’ although, as explained in art. Abnor- 
malities (Biological), no hard and fast line 
separates the two groups. Many monstrous forma- 
tions are determined by disturbances alfecting the 
embryo or the foetus, though the post-natal period 
of growth is by no means free from disorders 
productive of a comparable result. And instances 
of the latter kind, such as retarded adolescence, or 
precocious senility, may be included fairly with 
others showing the extreme tenuity of the neutral 
zone between health and disease. 

The stndy of monsters falls naturally into two 
divisions ; (a) the investigation of their actual 
structure, and (6) research into the mode of their 
production. 

(a) On the anatomical side a classification has 
been attempted, and it is based upon consideration 
of the part or parts actually aflected. In view of 
the vast number of categories thus recomized, oiiy 
the most cursory survey is possible here j and, 
instead of rehearsing the long list of classes 
their subdivisions, it must suffice to note that, 
while the whole body has suffered in some eas^, 
in others certain parts only will be found to be 
distorted, , , . 

The developmental history of monsters shows ip 
that, as a general rule, the departure from what is 
normal wifi be greater and more complete in pro- 
portion as the, disturbance was early in its occur- 
rence. For in the first phases of develapment, 
when the toted mass of the embryo is almost 
infinitesimally small, even a slight error wiil Awt 
the rudiments of every organ and structure bhat is 
to be perfected subsequently. At thm 
two (Hstinot groups of monsters must be coutarastem 
In some cases the uterus may void its ctmtente 
prematurely as a shapeless mass ; to thi^ m huno^ 
pathology, the antiquated term ‘mole is stfli 
applied. Or, agan, the disturhMW maf Ifif 
partial ‘ gemination,’ %*&• to some distorted^ kmd of 
twin-formation. Thus twins of ec^ual size may 
continue to grow though connected witli each other, 
and at the birth may produce such a phenomenon 
as the ‘ Siamese twins.’ In other instancy of tms 
class the twins are quite unequal in pomt of size 
and, it may be, of development. As a result, an 
almost normal child may be born wth an imper^t 
twin attached to it. The two are then disti^sh^ 
as the * autosite ’ and ‘ parasite respectively. The 
parasite is most commonly attached to tlie autosite 


in or about the middle line of the body. It may 
present almost any appearance, from that of a 
mere wart-like excrescence to that of a headless 
trunk with arms and legs. In rare instances the 
parasite has been found to be entirely enclosed 
within the body of its host, so that it is not visible 
externally at all. 

Lastly, in yet another class of monsters, the 
process of gemination may have been complete but 
unequal, and one twin is bom in a normal state, 
while the other is represented by a spherical 
mass, consisting of various tissues and rudiments 
of organs in the most complete confusion. Even 
the latter may be maintained alive throughout 
the intra-uterine period of existence. 

Apart from these instances of ‘twinning,’ we 
may notice that certain particular structures such 
as the heart or the brain may be defective to the 
point of obliteration, while a large class bears 
witness to interference with such normal processes 
as the formation of the face or the closure of the 
walls of the body to protect the viscera, 

(J) The study of the normal processes of develop- 
ment throws a flood of light on the problem of 
explaining the particular aberration responsible 
for the occurrence of a monster. Physiological 
investigations have dealt with the nature of the 
disturbing causes, and to these we shall now 
turn. ^ . 

The artificial production of monsters first claims 
attention. In fish-hatcheries the occurrence is 
accidental and unwelcome, yet the frequency with 
which grotesquely - formed individuals appear 
among the fry is so well known as to be almost a 
matter of common knowledge. The eggs of the 
domestic fowl have been used for experimental 
purposes for at least fifty years past. In this 
department of biology the name of the French 
observer, 0. Dareste, deserves special mention. 
The more usual modes of procedure are to subject 
the eggs during artificial incubation to selected 
abnormal influences. These may be of the nature 
of magnetic force, variations of temperature, or, 
again, the disturbances caused by partially varnish- 
ing the eggs, or by subjecting them to incess^t 
rotation. In these ways various physical agenmes 
have been shown to be inflnential in producing 
monstrous forms. Eggs of other animaJs (often 
those of Invertebrates) have been employed to 
test the ejBfects of chemical agents or or altenng 
the chemical constitution of the media in which 
the developing egp normally rest. Such ova have 
also been the subjects of experiments in which the 
fertilizing element has been varied.^ 

Physiological research of this kmd has estao- 
Eshea clearly the susceptibility of the egg-oell to a 
variety of influences, whether these be physical, 
mecbamcal, or chemical. At rim wint snother 
possibility seems to demand uoricA The maumm 
of so-called maternal impressions liM long mm 
discuaed by those who are not prejudiced on tins 
subject. Only the high^ forms of Me are suit- 
able for observation or research in this r^pect, 
and it cannot be said that the potency of such 

impressions haa been ^tablished. ^ 

Turning more particularly to human bein^, it 
may be raentionea that medical research hm shown 
that certain monstrous developments, viz. Acro- 
mcRaly jmd Ac^ondroplaria, are due to the excess 
or deficiency of certain fluids which normally pass 
with the blood to bathe the tissues of the body. 
In this department of research only tlie first steps 
have been taken as yet. , , , , * . 

In such ways the anatomical study of monstem 
shows the investigator what parts have snnem, 
while the physiolo^t is able to point te tee w- 
turbing element. Thus we are left with tee im- 
pression that, whe^e tee balance of reacring forcei* 
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is so delicate, no absolute standard of what is a 
normal form is possible. A normal individual 
is connected with others which we call abnor- 
mal by an infinite number of intermediate forms. 
And the abnormal examples in turn lead on to 
monsters. 

That which is bom is tbe outcome of a host of 
interacting forces. Its capacity to maintain exist- 
ence and to reproduce its kind depends first upon 
its conformation, and then upon the environment 
in which it finds itself. Two remarks may be 
made in conclusion. Though the attribute of vast 
size is commonly associated with our ideas of 
monsters, yet from the biological point of view 
this is not necessary, and huge monsters are but 
representative of one out of many possibilities. 

And lastly, while in this article the occurrence 
of monstrous forms among animals has been re- 
viewed, it is to he remembered that most of the 
considerations here set forth are applicable equally 
to the vegetable kingdom. 

LiTERATORE.—Special mention may be made of C. Dareste, 
Hedkerches mr la production artiJicieUe des monstruosit68, 
Paris, 1877; other contributions to the literature are bo 
numerous as to preclude even a partial enumeration here. 
Keference is made specially to the exhaustive bibliography 
provided by E Schwalbe, Morphologic der Missbildungen, 
Jena, 1906, W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 


The monstrous creatures of Babylonian and Assy- 
rian art are well-known — winged buUs or lions 
with human heads, and other abnormal forms. 
These were set in front of entrances as a means of 
frightening away evil spirits, and a similar use of 
hideous figures is known elsewhere (see DOOE, vol. 
iv. p. 848 f.), at both lower and higher levels.^ 

Among the folk everywhep monstrous beings 
have a real existence to the imagination, and are 
doubtless survivals of similar beings believed in by 
their forefathers. But the influence of Christi- 
anity was often to give a sinister aspect to the 
supernatural beings of the older paganism. The 
water-horse and water-bull of Celtic lore are 
typical examples of monsters which have still 
a real existence to the folk in remote districts. 
Demoniac beings are also often envisaged as mon- 
sters, and everywhere more or less repulsive giants 
and dragons have been subjects of popular belief 
(see Demons and Spirits, Uiants). 

The mythologies of most races tend to give a demoniac, 
gigantic, or monstrous form to the supernatural enemies of 
culture-heroes 2 or the gods — ^Tiamat and her brood in Baby- 
lonia, the opposing hosts of beings whom Ra daily conquered m 
Egyptian belief, the demons, giants, or monsters who strive 
with gods in Hindu, Grieek, Teutonic, or Celtic myth. They 
typify chaotic powers as opposed to and conquered hy the 
powers of order, and hence they constantly tend to be regarded 
as evil, while their opponents embody righteousness and good- 


MONSTERS (Ethnic). — i. Various kinds of 
monsters, — The existence of monstrous bemgs, 
human, animal, or diabolic, is believed in at all 
levels of culture. They are referred to or described 
in stories, traditions, or myths, or they are depicted 
or represented in some artistic form. Among 
savages monstrous animals are often supposed to 
exist, like the Bun-yip of Australian tribes-— a 
mythic water-monster who carries off women — or 
the monsters ox dragons said to swallow youths at 
initiation in New Guinea.^ Frequently more or less 
distant tribes are believed to have some monstrous 
ox abnormal feature — one eye, more than two eyes, 
eyes under the arms, vast ears, two or more heads 
— ^to be headless or featureless or of ^eat size, or to 
possess tails. Ghosts, especially ^osts of those 
who have died a violent death, are often visualized 
as monsters of a more or less horrible kind, usually 
with a fondness for human blood. Among barbaric 


peoples similar 
Oriental 


beliefs are found, especially 
Pgy and folk-lore. Here whole 
classes or tribe^ of monstrous beings exist, like the 
rdllcqasas of Hindu myth— hideous fiends with 
shape-shifting powers— or the evil jmn or the 
ghouls of Arabic belief, or the satyrs, centaurs, 
and oydopes of Greek mythology. Here also 
human tribes of monstrous form are a subject of 
popular belief. The people of J§.bah (Java?) were 
supposed by the Arabs to have their heads in their 
breasts. 2 Herodotus describes some of the tribes 
supposed to live beyond the region of the Scythians 
—men with goats’ feet, men with one eye (tlxe Ari- 
ittaspi)r— and other tribes believed in by the Libyans 
-^monsters with dogs’ heads or headless with eyes 
m ^their breasts.® Pliny also writes copiously 
about such tribes.^ Irish mythology speaks of 
tribes of men with dog, or cat, or goat heads.® 
Tribes or individuals covered with an aibnormal 
gro^h of hair are often mentioned by ancient ox 
medieval travellers from the Oarthagmian Hanno 
onwards.® In Egypt monstrous creatures were 
often fi-gured on tombs, and the god Bes is depicted 
as a dwarfish but monstrous and repulsive figure, 
iR. Neubauss, Dcytsch-Sm-Quinca, Berlin, 1911, iii. 

as. Lane-Poole, jLrabianSoektp <n the Middle Ages, London, 
1883, p. 

J IV. 25, 27, 191. 4 SN vii. 1 ff 

V ® J MeUgion of the Anoient Celts, Edln- 

burgh, 1911, p. 817. 

^ LeBouhk arud F. Houswvy, Velus, Park, 1912, p. 
130 fl. 


ness. 

As early as the days of primitive man monstrous 
forms have been depicted in various ways. Thus 
in caves at Marsoulas and Altamira grotesque 
faces may represent demons, while other curious 
hybrid figures, half -human, half-animal, have been 
variously interpreted, but may represent monsters 
of the imagination of tbe Stone Age,® Savage art 
tends to give all its human or supernatural subjects 
a grotesque, if not monstrous, form, often, no 
doubt, from lack of skiU, but there is sometimes a 
deliberate exaggeration, in a horrible or grotesque 
direction, of features or of one or more members of 
the body. This monstrosity of feature is also seen 
in masks worn on ceremonial occasions by savages, 
and often meant to represent the faces of particular 
^irits.^ Indian art delighted to represent its 
divinities as many-headed or many-armed— a 
method which has spread into adjacent countries.® 
Tibetan representations of demons or gods are often 
repulsive in their monstrosity. Beferenoe has 
already been made to the monstrous Babylonian 
figures. In mediaeval and latex Christian art 
demons and the devil were depicted in the most 
sinister and horrible form possible— half-human, 
half-animal, or with exaggerated features, tusks, 
horns, tails, or with faces on chest, stomach, or 
knees.® 

2 . Origin of the belief in monsters. — ^Probably 
no single origin is to be looked for. There may 
have been mfierent origins for the belief as a 
whole, or jparticnlar monstrous forms may have 
had an origin different from that of some other 
forms. 

(a) Imarination is doubtless responsible for 
much of the monstrosity that is attributed to 
men, mythical animals, or demons in mythology 
or primitive art. As man’s imagination peopled 
the world around him with spirits, so these ap- 
peared to his imagination as ‘gorgons, hydras, 

1 Of. a monstrous fitmre for scaring evil spirits from the 
Nicobar Islands {Ranahook to the Ethnographical Collections, 
Brit. Museum, London, 1910, p. 77 ; cf. ERE in. 435a). 

2 0f. EJRKvt 638£. 

s W. J. Sollas, Ancient Bunters cmd their Modem Representa- 
tives, London, 1911, p. 247. 

4 R. Andree, Ethnographisdhe ParalUien und Vergleiche, 
new ser., Leipzig, 1889, p. 107 fif.; W. H. Ball, *On Masks, 
Labrets * etc., S RRjPTr[1884], p 67 ; Bandbook to theEthnogra- 
phiccA OoUetAxons, Brit. Museum, passim. See also art. Mask. 

5 CL Ha^, Hkad, Cor other mstances. 

® This is partioularly noticeable in. illuminated MSS or in 
pictures of the Temptation of St, Anthony type. Of. Le 
Double and Houssay, passim. 
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and chimseras dire. ’ There was a constant tendency 
to visualize the creatures of belief as human and 
yet as more than human, as animal and yet as 
more than animal. As man drew little distinction 
between himself and animals, as he thought that 
transformation from one to another was possible, 
so he easily ran human and animal together. This 
in part accounts for animabheaded gods or animal- 
gods with human heads. Or, where gigantic 
superhuman strength, wisdom, or productiveness 
was concerned, man represented these to himself 
by forming images of the beings who possessed 
them with numerous or enormous heads or arms or 
phallus.^ There is little doubt also that the lack 
of skill in depicting the human form tended to 
fill with suggestions of monstrosity the minds of 
those who gazed on such images. 

(6) This last fact may have in turn influenced 
the dreams of men, and, as dream figures were 
realities, such forms were believed to have a real 
existence. But, apart from that, and especially 
when we consider the way in which dreams are 
deliberately cultivated by the medicine-man (see 
Austeeities), they have, no doubt, had strong 
influence in the creation of monsters, of which the 
mind in waking hours could no more rid itself than 
could Frankenstein escape his monstrous creation. 
The combination of existing but diverse forms 
would easily occur in sleep, and such monstrous 
forms would play a part in the drama enacted 
during the hours of sleep. Such forms, seen in 
sleep by men to whom dreams had an intense 
reality, became a real part of the contents of 
the actual world in which they lived.® Primitive 
and savage men are like children, and they no 
doubt had their night terrors, caused by fantastic 
or horrible figures seen in dreams and still appear- 
ing to haunt them when sleep was rudely broken 
by the efiect of fear. Again, hallucinations seen 
in waking hours by those whose mental balance 
was deranged might also aid in the creation of 
monsters, as they form part of the world inhabited 
by persons with certain binds of mental afifliction. 

‘ Long rows of horrible characters may pass in endless pro- 
cession before the strained and wearied eyes; pictures of a 
vividness scarcely ever realised in normal life are presented, in 
which the most horrible acts are being committed by personages 
of frightful mien.’S 

Such hallucinatory appearances, described to the 
sane, would by them he accepted as real, and it is 
probable that the medicine-man, living an abnormal 
life and given to seeing visions, is never quite sane. 
But, ag^, the savage in his waking life ip prob- 
ably the subject of hallucinatory impressionB ^ 
a far greater extent than the oMizea man. His 
psychic state when awake bears a close resemblance 
to his psychic state when asleep. What he thinks 
he sees is actual to him, and every illusiou, how- 
ever incredible or monetoous, is a fact.^ Bven in 
cultured Egypt there were fi^ed on the tombs 
the monstrous forma Ayhich the deceased thought 
he had seen in his lifetime.® 

(c) Monsters, again, may owe their origin to a 
basis of fact. Any large predatory animal whose 
coming and going was obscure would tend to be 

1 Of. Hand, Head ; of. the images of Hemies and similar 
images among the Bushmen, Admiralty Islanders, tribes of the 
Niger Coast, Yorubans, Fijians, etc. See A. Lang, ifyiA, 
Ritual^ and Rdxgxon^^ London, 1899, ii. 276; JATxxvm. [1899] 
no , A. B. Ellis, The Y<yruba-speaking Peoplet^ London, 1894, 
p. 78 ; T. Williams, Fiji and the Ftjiamt L, do. 1868, p. 177. 

3 Cf. L. Laistner, Pot* RdUel der SphvnXy Berlin, 18^, for the 
creation of myths and mythical beings from dreams. 

8 B. Hollander, The First Signs qf /nstmify, London, 1012, p. 
237. 

^ 8. Freud and his s<diool have argued that the mythopoeio 
faculty is one akin to dream fancy. Myth is a kind of waking 
dream. See his * Per Piohter and das Phantasieren,' in his 
Sammlung kUitner 8dvr%ften tar FeurownUhrSy Leipsdg, 1011 1 
CM. K. Abraham, Trcuam twwi Jtfytft.'MS, Vienna, 1909. 

B A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Eng. tr., 

London, 1897, p. X79. 'Wie sphinxes, griifins, etc., were thought 
to be real creatures of the desert. 


envisaged in still more awful guise. Some, indeed, 
have argued that belated survivals of now extinct 
animals may have suggested the diagons and other 
monsters of folk-tale and tradition, and, if this 
were true, it is certain that the impression made 
by them would easily become legendaiy.^ Most 
savages have traditions of monstrous animals, 
which are really exaggerated forms of actual 
animals seen by their ancestors, but unknown to 
their descendants in their new habitat — the 
monstrous lizards of Maori tradition are the 
crocodiles of the land whence the Maoris migrated.® 

Perhaps actual abnormal or monstrous births 
may have assisted in the formation of mythical 
monsters, or would tend to he regarded in popular 
belief as matters of common occurrence. Thus in 
China the standard histories are full of such pro- 
digies.® It is certain also, apart altogether itom 
the possibility of abnormal oirtha as a result of 
bestiality, that men have often speculated upon this 
or imagined the effects of such unnatural unions 
between different species of animals or between 
beasts and human beings. This is seen in universal 
folk-lore and in ancient myth, as well as in the 
half-gossiping histories and chronicles of bygone 
days and m tne pseudo-scientific works on natural 
history from the time of Pliny onwards.^ Mediaeval 
theology also believed that the union of demons 
and human beings resulted in the birth of monsters. 

The brutality or merely the hostility of other 
tribes, nearer or more distant, would inevitably 
cause them to bo regarded in a still more sinister 
or monstrous aspect. Horrible deformities were 
attributed to them, or this or that feature was 
exaggerated, or habits of a peculiar vileness were 
ascribed to them— 0 .p., forms of loathsome canni- 
balism. Even remoteness or ignorance of such 
tribes would invest them with distorted forms. 
Here, probably, is to be seen the origin of the 
belief in those monstrous tribes already alluded to. 
Invading peoples, behaving with brutality, are sure 
to be regarded as monsters. In the same way the 
monstrous cannibalistic ogres of folk-tale are exag- 
gerated forms of actual cannibals (see CANNIBAL- 
ISM). Again, where certain deformities are assumed 
by warriors to strike terror into their opponents, 
where faces are painted or tatued, masks or animal 
head-dresses worn, these are apt to become a real 
part of the men themsdves.® They are regarded 
as monsters rather than as men. 

(oJ) Lastly, the misinterpretation of fact may 
easily give birth to monsters. This is especially 
seen where the bones of fossil animals of large size 
have been regarded as those of monsters or gimifis, 
or their tusks as the claws of monstarous binfii — ^th© 
grif&n or the rukh. Hence the rise of many myths 
about these beings— of how they were slain 1:^ 
gods or spirits beneficent to men.* 

There m no doubt that the belief in the existence 
of monstrous forms has had a profound infiueaoe 
on the mind of man, probably for the reason that, 
as has been proved experimentally, any abnormal 
shape has a strong power of suggestion.^ 

LiTEKATimK.— U. Aldrovandl, Memsirorum ffistoria. Bonn, 
1642 ; E. P. Kvan$,AninioUS]mboli8ininSceleHaMiml Archi- 
teeture, London, 1^6; C« u^uld, Mythical MonsterSy do. 

1 J. A. MaoOulloch, CF, p. 396. 

3 K. M. Ol&rk, if am Tmes emd Legends^ Ixindon, 1896, pp. 
79, 184; B. Shorfcland, Traditions and Superstitions ^ the Few 
Zealander^, do 1866, p. 7S. 

8 J. J. M. de Groot, iiEei^n in CAma, N«w York, 1912, p. 
271. 

* Le Double and Houssay, pp. 228ff., 239 ; MaoOuBoeb, CFy 
pp, 268 ff., 277 ; de Gjroot, p. X77. 

» Of. B. I!hoto8on, Savage fsland, London, 1002, p. 127 f. ; O. 
1. Eaton, Origins qf Fngfish Mistory^, do. 1890, p 241 ; Mao- 
Oulloch, Reh of Ancient Celts, p- 217 ; Y. Hlrn, Origins qfArt, 
Londem, 1900, p. 272, 

E. B. r^lor, FarlyJTist. (tfMankind^, London, 1870, p. 806 fE. 

7 Of. Bom Sidis, The Psychology tif Suggestioti, New York* 
1910^ p. 42 f. 
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1886 ; F. Hedelin, Bes Satyres brutes, momtres, et ddmons, 
Paris, 1888 j Joannes Damascenus, De Braconibus, in Mi^ne, 
P(?xciv. 1699 if. ; Pliny, P. S^billot, Le Folk-lore de 
France, Pans, 1904-07, vol. iii. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MONTANISM.— "I. The movement now gener- 
ally known, from the name of its founder, as Mon- 
tanism had its birth at a village called Ardahan in 
the part of Mysia adjoining Phrygia, probably not 
far from Philadelphia (Kamsay, Cities and Bish- 
oprics of Fhrt/gia, p. 573), There, as it seems, 
about A,D. 156, Montanus, a recent convert, 
who had been a pagan priest, began to prophesy. 
His piophesyings were accompanied by strange 
phenomena resembling those associated with de- ! 
moniacai possession. In what way his exercise of 1 
the prophetic charisma was regaraed by his oppo- j 
nents as differing from that of the genuine prophets | 
we have various hints from nearly contemporary 
documents : he spoke while he was actually in a 
state of ecstasy ; the true prophets received their 
message in ecstasy, but did not deliver it till their 
faculties returned to a normal condition. More- 
over, the ‘ecstasy’ of Montanns was a kind of 
madness, deliberately induced, whereas prophets, 
acknowledged as such by the Church, even when 
in a state of ecstasy, were of sound mind ; the 
so-called ecstasy of Montanus was, in fact, not 
l/ftTracrts, but rather, as a contemporary writer {ap. 
Eus. HB V, xvi. 7, 14) calls it, TrapiKcrracns. In 
agreement with these statements an oracle of 
Montanus declares that the prophet is as a lyre 
played upon by the divine plectrum ; and the form 
in which moat of his extant utterances are cast 
Implies that he was a mere passive instrument, 
and that the phrases which fell from his lips were 
actually the ipsissima verha of the Deity. His 
opponents reminded him of the style of the ancient 
prophets, who as human agents proclaimed the 
will of God — ‘Thus saith the Lora.’ 

2# After a time—as seems to be implied, a con- 
siderable time — Montanus was joined by two 
women, Maximiha and Priscilla, or Prisca, who 
with his sanction deserted their husbands, and 
who also claimed to possess the prophetic charisma. 
Their utterances were similar in matter and in 
manner to those of their leader. 

3. There can be no doubt that Montanus main- 
tained that this ‘new prophesymg’ differed essen- 
tially from all preceding prophecy. Thus the 
novwty of its form was to be explained. It was 
the fulfilment— so it was alleged— of the Lord’s 
promise of the coming of the Paraclete (Jn 14^*“^®). 
The apostles had not the perfection of the Holy 
Spirit (1 Co 13®'^®) ; this was reserved for the new 
prophets, of whom Christ spoke in Mt 23®^. This 
is stated to be the Hontanist doctrine by many 
writers, and it is the basis of the exaggerated 
assertion of Eusebius {EB v. xiv.) that Montanus 
claimed that he himself was the Paraclete. 

4t It ia not clear whether in the earUeat period the prophetesses 
were reg^arded as mouth-pieces of the Paraclete in the same sense 
aa Montanus. Eusebius suggests the contrary when, he reports 
bfiat, while Montanus was held to be the Paraclete, the women 
were ‘as it were prophetesses of Montanus ’ (of. Pid. Alex, de 
iZVin, iii. 41. 3 ; pseudo-Tert, Mcer, 7). It is possible that at 
firsttheywereimtmalowerpOBition, Mt2384 butnot Jni4i-2.i8j 
being tiken as referring to them ; and that it was only at a 
later time, perhaps after the death of Montanus, that they were 
regarded as on a par with him. 

5. It la evident that the acceptance of the ‘new 
prophecy’ as embodying the final teaching of the 
raiadete, and as in some sense superseding earlier 
revelation, was the cardinal principle of Montanism. 
Tins is made manifest by the very phrase ‘ new 
prophecy’ constantly used by its adherents; by 
the title rrvevy^tprtKol which they arrogated to them- 
selves, as distinguishing them from other Christ- 
ians (Tert. passim; Clem. Alex. Strom. 

iv. 13 ^ [PG viii. 1300 Cj) ; and by the polemics 
of anti-MontanUt writers, whose argument was 


mainly directed to proving that this ‘so-called prc 
phecy’ was in truth a false prophecy proceeding 
from the spirit of evil. 

The charisma was not regarded as confined to 
Montanus and ‘ the women.’ Theodotus, e.g,, w^as 
an ecstatic, and was reported to have died while in 
an ecstasy, 

6. We are not surprised to learn that this sudden 
outburst of prophecy, and the claims that were 
made for its leaders, provoked much opposition. 
Many of those who heard Montanus and his com- 
panions would have silenced them. Two Phrygian 
bishops made an ineffectual attempt to ‘ prove and 
refute ’ the spirit that spoke in Maximilla ; another, 
who had come from Anchiale in Thrace, attempted 
to exorcize Priscilla. At first, we are told, the 
movement advanced slowly ; ‘ but few of the 
Phrygians were deceived-’ But after a time, it 
seems, the majority of the Phrygian Christians 
became adherents 01 Montanus. Thus only can we 
account for the fact that at an early period his 
followers were commonly spoken of as ‘ the Phry- 
gians,’ and their teaching as ‘ the heresy of the 
Phrygians’ (ol ^piyes, ij Kard ^p'uyat atpecns, whence 
the Latin cataphryges, cafaphrygiani). In due 
course formal protests were issued by the bishops. 
While the movement was stillin its infancy, Claudius 
Apollinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, wrote a treatise 
against it, to which were appended the signatures 
of many bishops, at least one of whom came from 
Thrace. Other confutations of the new teaching 
followed it (Eus. RE v. xvii. 1). Many synods 
met in Asia and excommunicated its aaherents. 


On the other hand, the Montanists used scathing 
words about the ecclesiastical rulers, and stigma- 
tized them as slayers of the prophets. They put 
forth treatises in which the arguments of their 
opponents were answered. It is impossible to 
determine with accuracy the date of the inevitable 
crisis ; but it is certain that in Phrygia before 
the year 177 the Montanists were excluded from 
the Catholic Church (Eus. RE V. iii. 4 ; cf. xvi. 
22, which clearly refers to the persecution under 
Marcus Aurelius). 

7. Ifc IS difficult to fix the date of the beginning’ of the pro- 
phesymg of Montanus. The choice is usually held to he between 
A.B. 172, under which year Eusebius records the origin of the 
movemcutinhis CAronicon, and a..d. 166-167, which is supported 
by Epiphanius (Ever, xlviii. 1). It is not clear, indeed, that 
these two dates are inconsistent, for Eusebius may he giving 
the year, not of the earliest prophesying of Montanus, but of 
some prominent event which he regarded as the starting-point 
of the ‘heresy^— e.gf., the migraifion to Pepuza (see below, § 9), 
or the promulgation of one of Montanus’s more startling innova- 
tions. In any case it is probable that Eusebius’s date is a mere 
inference from the fact that Claudius Apoilmarius wrote hia 
anti-Montamstic treatise — ^whioh Eusebius appears to have dated 
on insufficient grounds after 174 (Lawlor, Musehiana, p. 160 f.) 
— ‘when Montanus with his false prophetesses was in the act of 
introducing his error’ {HE rv. xxvii ). It must therefore be 
regarded with caution. It is to be observed that Apollinarius 
wrote some time after Montanus had been joined by ‘his false 
prophetesses’ (i&. v. xix. 3)— an event which was itself probably 
a good deal later than the beginning of the prophesying. Fur- 
ther, (1) the history of which a short account has been given in 
the preceding section requires a period of a good many years ; 
and (2) Maximilla, the last of the three leaders, died in 179-180. 
The movement must have enjoyed the advantage of their super- 
virion for a sufficiently long time to give it the strength and 
stability which it undoubtedly possessed. These considerations 
point to an origin much before 172. The earlier date is there- 
fore to be preferred, though with the misgiving which neces- 
sarily attaches itself, in such matters, to the statemenlffli of 
j Epiphanius. He has certainly fallen into error in one passage 
I (perhaps two) in which he gives dates connected with the Mon- 
tanisfe movement (Hcer. xlviii. 2, li, S3). 


8. That theBaraclete was mamf estedin Montamis, 
and in him and his companions revealed the fullness 
of Christian teaching, was, as we have seen, the 
original and essential doctrine of Montanism. But, 
since it was the office of the Paraclete to supple- 
ment the teaching of Christ, it was to he expected 
that this doctrine would be made the basis of a 
system differing at many points from the teaching 
of the Church as usually understood, Montanus, 
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it is true, did not consciously deviate from ecclesi- 
astical dogma. His op;^onents bear witness that 
he accepted the canonical Scriptures and was 
orthodox with regard to the resurrection of the dead 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. But in another 
sphere his ‘innovations’ were considerable. 

9. Not long after the beginning of the prophesy- 
ing Montanus crossed the Phrygian border and 
established himself with his followers at a city 
called Pemiza, which Kamsay (pp, 213, 673) places 
west of Eumenia, and not far from the l^hry- 
gian Pentapolis. Pepuza, with the neighbouring 
village of Tymion, he named Jerusalem. To this 
settlement, which was thenceforward the centre 
and holy city of Eastern Montanism, he endeav- 
oured to gather adherents from all quarters. These 
facts, coupled with the lavish promises made by the 
prophets to their adherents and certain predictions 
of Maximilla (Eus. EE V. xvi. 9, xvii. 4 ; Epiph. 
Ecer. xlviii. 2), apart from a more explicit oracle 
attributed to another prophetess (Epiph. Hcbv. 
xlix. 2), would lead us to the conclusion that the 
‘ new prophecy ’ taught men to expect in the near 
future, at Pepuza, the final Parousia of the Lord 
{ih. xlviii. 14). The primitive Montanists, in fact, 
held the doctrine of chiliasm, but chiliasm of a 
new kind. It was this hope of the Parousia at their 
Jerusalem that gained for them the name of Pepu- 
zians. 

10. Connected in some measure with their chili- 
astic teaching was their view of the prophetic office 
in the Church. The prophetic charisma was not 
an occasional gift, bestowed as the need for its 
exercise arose j according to the dictum of ‘the 
Apostle’ (1 Co 13®^?), it was perpetual, one of the 
notes of the Church, Consequentl.Y Montanus, 
Maximilla, and Priscilla received their office in a 
line of succession. Quadratus and Ammia of Phila- 
delphia were the links which connected them with 
Agabus, Judas, Silas, and the dau^ters of Philip 
(Eus. EE V. xvii. 3, 4; Epiph. Mmr. xlviii. 2). 
But, since Montanus and his companions were the 
channels of the ultimate revelation, they were the 
last of the prophetic succession. After them would 
come the end. 

11. Again, the exalted position ^ven to the ‘new 
prophets’ led naturally to the assignment to them 
of prerogatives generally regarded as belonging to 
the bishops, and thus to a conflict between the 
prophets and the regular hierarchy. The prophets 
had the power of absolution (orac. an. Tert. de 
Pud. 21). This power they shared with the ‘mar- 
tyrs’ or confessors (Eus, EE V. xviii, 7). 

12. Once more, the association with Montanus of 
two prophetesses involved the recognition that 
women might hold high office in the Church. 
Maximilla and Priscilla seem to have made inde- 

^Ul, viii. 195 cl Bid. Alex. ^ THn. mf 
ZKG^ xxvi. 486) 5 and they were probably in the 
habit of prophesying in the congregation (Eus. ME 
V, xvi. 9 s There is evidence that, at anj 

rate in later times, other women followed their 
example (Orig. ap. Cramer, Cat v, 279), or even 
ontdia it ; fox we read of a prophetess in Cappa- 
docia in the 3rd cent., perhaps a Montanist, who 
baptized and celebrated the Eucharist (Elrmilian, 
ap, Cypr. Ep. Ixxv. 10), of female bishops and priests, 
and of virgins who regularly officiated in the con- 
gregation at Pepuza (Epiph. Easr. xlix. 21 5 Did. 
Alex, de Trin. III. xli. 3). 

«. Montanus made laivs regarding fasts (Eus, 
EE V. xviii. 2 ; 6 vi/crrefaj vo/iotfenjo'as 5 cl Hipp. 
Phil. X. 26 5 Tert. de lei. 13). This does not mean, 
apparently, that he increased the number or the 
ngour of fasts, but rather that he reduced them to 
rule, eliminating thei-eby the element of free will 
in such matters, making them a duty to be observed 


by all Christians alike, and not only by those who 
used them as a means for attaining higher perfec- 
tion. Among these ordinances (perhaps a later 
development, due to ‘the women’ [Ilipp. Phil. 
viii. 19]) were some which enjoined abstinence from 
particular kinds of food {^rjpo^aylaLi lia4>cLvoipaylai). 
There is some evidence that in Phrygia the Mon- 
tanist rule as regards the number of fasts fell 
below Catholic cnstom (kSoz. EE vii. 19, where 
the two weeks of Lent seem to correspond to the 
‘ duae hohdomadae xerophagiornm ’ of Tert. de lei. 
36), while in the West it did not greatly exceed it 
(see de Labriolle, La Grise, p. 399 f.). The regula- 
tions about fasting are therefore to be regarded 
as instances of the Galaticizing or legal tendency 
which was descried in Montanism by its adversaries 
(Tert, de lei. 14). This was the natural outcome 
of a system which invested the exhortations of the 
prophets with a divine sanction, giving them the 
character of unalterable laws, to be observed as 
ends rather than as means for the attainment of 
holiness. 

14. Under the same category nmy be brought 
the Montanist repudiation of second marriages. 
For on this point their divergence from the Church 
must not he exaggerated. The Church discour- 
aged second marriage 5 the Montanists held it to 
he fornication. That which the Church permitted 
in special cases the Montanists excluded by a law 
which admitted no exception. 

15. We learn (Eus. BE v, xvi. 20, xvhi. 6)fchfttfcheMontani8tss 
held martyrs (including confessors) in high honour, and even 
set special store by their opinion on questions of doctrine and 
practice. But this was no peculiar feature of their system ; it 
reflected the general feeling of the ajfe. And, when they went 
a step further and allowed them the power to forgive sins, they 
were In agreement with the orthodox of the West (Tert. as 
Pud. 22), If not also with those of Phrj'gia. It must be added 
that there is no proof of the statement, often made, that 
Phrygian Montanism inculcated a severe asceticism, or that it» 
adherents were more anta^nistio to heathenism dmn other 
Christians in the same district, or displayed special eagerness 
for martyrdom. Such evidence as exists points in the opposite 
direction (Lawlor, BmeUana„ pp, lET-lSB). 

16 . Montanism, after its severance from the 
Church, though it retained the hierarchy of 
bishops, priesto, and deacons, developed in its 
organization some peculiar features. Montanus 
was responsible for the innovation (as it was 
esteemed) of salaried preachers, and for the insti- 
tution, doubtless connected therewith, of collec- 
tors of money, headed, as it seems, by a steward 
(^irirpoiroy [Eus. EE V. Xvi. 14]). St Jerome 

xli. 3) reports, in agreement with an ordinance of 
Justinian {Cod. Just. x. v. 20. 3), that the hier- 
archy consisted of the patriarch of Pepuza, KotPuyol 
(apparently the successors of the stewards), bishops, 
and inferior ministers. 

17. Of the peculiarities of Montanism he3fe 

enumerated some were a revival— perhaps rather a 
survival— -of the belief and practice of an earlier 
period 5 such, e*g.i are the reoopition of prophets 
as a permanent order (I Co 12^, Eph 4^^ i Dmmhet 
ll ffi), the prohibition of second marriage (Athenag. 
Leg. 33 ; Theoph. ad A'uM. iii 16 5 Iren. in. xvL 
2), chiliasm (Just. Dial. 0 . Trimh. SO j Eus. EE in. 
xxxix. 12 f.). Others are in harmony ivith what 
is known of the Oriental religious temperament, 
especially that of toe Phry^ans, and may be 
accounted for by the influence of environment. 
Among these are the ‘enthusiam’ of the mophets 
(Bonwetsch, Gesch. des MontanisMuSf p. the 

ministry of women, and the expectation of an 
immediate Parousia (Hipp. in Dm. 18 f. ; Orig. c. 
Cels. vii. 8-10). The substiturion of Pepuza for 
the literal Jerusalem may be due to the same 
influence. It had, at any rate, the practical 
advantage of providing a holy city in the district 
from which Montanus drew toe greater number of 
Ms adherents. 

18. It is not necessary to pursue toe hlato^ of 
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Eastern Montanism in detail. Eor some years 
after the death of Maximilla, the last of the 
oripnal brio, in 179-180, there were no prophets, 
and the Church and the world enjoyed peace- 
facts which, as anti-Montanistic writers pointed 
out, disproved the claims of the first prophets. 
But the spread of the sect was not permanently 
checked thereby. A revival of prophecy seems to 
have taken place shortly before A.D. 200 (Eus. HJS 
V, xviii. 3-12), and ultimately adherents of the 
movement were found in every part of Asia Minor, 
in Egypt (Clem. Alex. Btrom. iv. 13 [PG viii. 
1300 Cj; Did. Alex, de Trin. etc.), and even in 
Constantinople, though they were always most 
numerous in Phrygia. The sect survived the 
stringent edicts of various emperors, and was 
perhaps not wholly extinguished till the period of 
the Turkish invasion (Ramsay, p. 574). 

19. Before we turn to its history in the West, 
some important facts may be mentioned. The 
early Montanists were prolific writers. Their con- 
troversial tracts have been referred to above (§ 6). 
Here it is to be noted that Gains {c, a.d. 200) 
accuses them of composing new Scriptures (Eus. 
EE VI. XX. 3), while other authorities attribute 
numerous writings to Montanus, Maximilla, and 
Priscilla. A certain Asterius Urbanus compiled a 
collection of oracles of the prophets {iK V, xvi. 17) ; 
and Themiso ‘wrote a Catholic Epistle in imita- 
tion of the Apostle * {ih. xviii. 5). An anonymous 
author quoted by Eusebius alludes to literature of 
this class when he states that he hesitated to write 
against the Montanists for fear of being charged 
with adding to the Canon {ih, xvi. 3). It is clear 
that the ‘ new prophecy ’ was propagated by writ- 
ing as well as by oral teaching, 

A necessary result of this was a tendency to 
division. The Montanists must have regarded the 
writings of their own prophets as of at least equal 
value with the Scriptures ; they constituted in 
fact, if not in intention, an enlargement of the 
Canon.^ It was inevitable that they should be 
used, like the canonical Scriptures, as authorita- 
tive expositions of dogmatic Christianity, and 
that, like them, they should be variously inter- 
preted. By the end of the 2nd cent, there were 
two parties of Montanists, who took different sides 
m the Monarchian controversy, and both of them 
appealed to the oracles of the prophets as well as 
to the Scriptures (Hipp. Phil, viii. 19; pseudo- 
Tert. Ecbt, 7 ; Did. Alex. d& Trin, ii. 15, iii 18, 
23, 38, 41 ; ZKG xxvi. 452 ff. 5 Tert. adv, Prax, % 
8, 13). Thus the authority ascribed to the writ- 
ings of the prophets produced a tendency to the 
formation of parties differing from one another in 
matters of faith, and probably also in matters of 
discipline. This tendency would he greater if, as 
seems likely, such -writings were not collected into 
a Corpus. Each community would follow the 
teaching of such books as they happened to possess, 
without the obligation of harWiming it with that 
of the boolcs possessed by other communities. 

2b. A similar tendency is revealed m the fact 
that in the earliest times, apart from the title of 
Phrygians, which merely indicated the place of its 
origin (Clem, Alex. Strom, vii. 17), there was no 
generally accepted name for the sect. The various 
communities seem to have been commonly desig- 
nated by the names of local leaders. Thus we 
hear of the followers of Proclus or of -Machines 
(pseudo-Tert. Eosr, 7), the adherents of Montanus, 
Aldbiades, and Theodotus (Eus. EE v. iii. 4), the 
followers of Miltiades {ib, xvi. 3 : probably the 
Mqntonl^^ of the Pentapolis), the Priscillians, 
and the Quintulians (Epiph. Bosr, xlix, 2 ; on the 
latter name see Voigt, ISwe versohcllene Urknnde 
des anfimoittanistis^m Kampfes, pp. 107, 129 f.l. 
Apparently tha last name of this class to emerge 


was that mth which we are most familiar, ‘ Mon- 
tanists’ (first found in Cyril, Cat, xvi. 8). There 
are also nicknames, which we may suppose to have 
been merely local, and to have witnessed to local 
customs (c£ Jerome, in Gal. ii. 2). Such are the 
Artotyritse of Galatia (from the use of bread and 
cheese in the mysteries), the Tascodrugitm (from a 
peculiar way of holding the hands in prayer ; of this 
Passalorynchitm is a variant form ; cf. Ramsay, p. 
576), and the Ascodrugitse or Ascitm of Galatia 
(from orgies connected with a wine-skin [Epiph. 
Ecor. xlviii. tit. 14 ; Filast. 49, 76 ; Aug. Ecer, 76]), 
It is perhaps scarcely correct to speak of Montan- 
ism as a sect. In its later stages it was rather a 
congeries of sects somewhat loosely held together 
by an acknowledgment of the manifestation of 
the Paraclete in Montanus (cf. Voigt, p. 131). 

21. The earliest notice which we possess of any 
knowledge of the Montanist movement in the 
West appears in the year 177. In that year the 
Christians of G-aul, acting as ambassadors for the 
peace of the churches, wrote letters to Pope Eleu- 
therua and to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia 
expressing their opinion of the movement. Since 
Eusebius v. hi. 4) pronounces their judgment 
‘ pious and most orthodox,’ it may be inferred to 
have been, on the whole, anti-Montanist. And 
this conclusion is confirmed by an examination of 
the account of the persecution at Vienne and 
Lyons, written at the same time (de Labriolle, 
La Crise, p. 225 ff.). If we may judge from two 
passages of Irenseus [Ecer. iii. xi. 9, iv. xxxiii. 
6 f. ), who was their emissary to Rome, though they 
avoided the extreme position of the Alogi (see art. 
Logos, above, p. 137*"), who in their zeal against 
Montanism rejected the Johannine writings, and 
though they refused to deny the existence of pro- 
phetic gifts or the right of women to prophesy in 
the church, they yet condemned the followers of 
Montanus as schismatics. It would seem that 
Eleutherus confirmed their judgment. 

It is difficult to explain this incident without 
supposing that there was at the time a Montanist 
propaganda in Rome. No doubt the Montanist 
missionaries there were qnickly followed (perhaps 
preceded) by representatives of the orthodox party 
in Phrygia ; and it may be conjectured that among 
these was Aviroius Marcellus of Hierapolis in the 
Pentapolis, ‘the chief figure in the resistance to 
Montanism in the latter part of the second centu^ ’ 
(Ramsay, p. 709). He certainly visited Borne with 
a purpose in some way connected with the welfare 
of the Church ; and in one of the passages from 
Irenseus just referred to there are phrases which 
recall both the labours of the Gallican Christians 
for the peace of the churches (cf. Iren. Ecer, IV, 
xxxiii. 7 with Eus. EE v. iii. 4) and a treatise 
dedicated to Avircius almost at the time when his 
famous epitaph recording the visit to Rome was 
written {cl Iren. Emr, iv, xxxiii. 6 with Eus. EE 
Y. xvi. 71, and see Ramsay, pp. 709 ff., 722 ff.). 

22. Twenty-five years later, under Pope Zephy- 
rinus, a fresh attempt was made to introduce 
Montanism into Rome. The Montanist leader 
Proclus held a disputation there with Gains, which 
was afterwards published, and some fragments of 
which remain (Eus. EE li. xxv. 61, vi. xx. 3). 
The pope favoured the ‘new prophecy,’ and had 
actually put forth ‘ letters of peace to the churches 
of Asia and Phrygia ’ ; but in the end, under the 
infl-uenoe of Praxeas, these letters were withdrawn 
(Tert. adv. Prax. 1). There were doubtless later 
attempts of the same kind ; one is referred to by 
St. Jerome {Ep. xli.). But Montanism was never 
strong in Rome, and it is not heard of there after 
the beginning of the 5th ce^ituiy. 

23. It secured some foothold in Spain. But of 
its history in that region we know nothing except 
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that it had some adherents there at the end of the 
4th century (Pacianns, Ep, i. 1 ff.). 

24. In Africa the propaganda had more success. 
By the end of the 2na cent, knowledge of the ‘ new 
prophecy’ had reached Carthage — perhaps from 
Rome, less probably direct from Phrygia— and it 
gained there its most illustrious convert in the 
person of Tertullian. St. Augustine seems to have 

f one beyond his evidence when he stated that 
'ertullian at first opposed the movement ; he was 
certainly in later life a sincere and ardent champion 
of the teaching of Montanus, as he understood it. 

25. The qualifying words are necessary; for 
Montanism, as it appears in the pages of Tertullian, 
differs so much, and withal is so little conscious of 
difference, from the Montanism of Phrygia that 
we are compelled to suppose that his acquaintance 
with the teaching of the prophets was imperfect. 
He can hardly have received direct instruction 
from Eastern Montanists ; his knowledge of their 
tenets must have been, in the main, derived from 
books, including a collection {de Fuga^ 9; note 
the words ‘et alibi’) of the oracles of Montanus 
and Priscilla (he never (quotes Maximilla by name), 
which was apparently incomplete. 

Tertullian accepted, without reserve, the claim 
of the prophets to inspiration by the Paraclete. 
But, though he speaks of prophetic speech in a 
state of ecstasy {d& lei. 3), we find no hint in his 
writings of the strange phenomena which were 
the normal concomitants of Montanist prophecy in 
the East. He tells us {de An. 9) of a sister who 
fell into an ecstasy during a church service ; but 
she was not permitted to communicate the revela- 
tion which she had received till the congregation 
had departed. None of the usual anti- Montanist 
arguments (see Epiph. Rcer. xlviU. 3~8) would 
have had any force against ecstasy so well con- 
trolled as this. Tertullian, indeed, identifies 
ecstasy with amentia {adv. Marc. iv. 22, v. 8), 
but with such qualifications of the meaning of 
amentia [de An. 45) as to bring him very near to 
the standpoint of Eastern orthodox writers. More- 
over, with habitual inconsistency, he affirmed, in 
direct opposition to the Phrygians, that the apostles 
had the fullness of the Spirit. 

Eurther, Tertullian seems to betray no conscious- 
ness of the doctrine that there was a succession of 
prophets from the days of the apostles to Montanus. 
In his view prophecy ceased with the Baptist (de 
An. 9, de lei. 12), till it was restored in the 
prophets of the Paraclete. 

Again, TertuUian never mentions Pepuza. He 
was a chiliast, and he expected the Parousia in the ! 
near future ; but he heiieved that it would take 

E lace in Jerusalem (adv. Marc. hi. 24). ^ He cannot 
ave read the oracle (Epiph. Mcer. xlix. 1) which 
declared that the New Jerusalem would descend at 
Pepuza. 

Tertullian agreed with the Phrygians in allowing 
to the prophets authority to absolve from sin, 
though ne has some difficulty in reconciling tliis 
view with his own opinion that certain sins are 
unpardonable (de Fua. 19, 21). But he is indignant 
with those who hold that martyrs have a like 
prerogative (ih. 22). 

On another subject he is in conflict with the 
Phrygians. He will not permit a woman ^ to speak 
in the church, nor to teach, nor to baptize, nor to 
offer, nor to assume any function which belongs to 
a man’ (^ Yirg. Vel. 9). If the sentence had 
been less trenchant, one might have siipposed that 
it came from an anti-Montanist polemic. 

26. Thus Tertullian rejected much that in Asia 
Minor was counted Montanist. And^ he^ added 
much, especially in the direction of rigori®n, of 
acute opposition to paganism, and of ayi<Hty for 
martyrdom. Eor it is not to be assumed that. 


when his later views differ from his earlier, and 
when he proclaims them as taught by the Paraclete, 
they ^vere really derived from primitive Montanism. 
Thus in his de Fuga he denounces flight in persecu- 
tion as^ sinful, though in his ad Uxorem (i. 3) he 
counts it lawful ; and in his de Pudicitiaj forsaking 
the milder teaching of the de Fmnitentia^ he denies 
the power of the Church to forgive grosser sins. 
But in the former case he quotes oracles which 
make no reference to flight, and in the latter one 
which flatly contradicts his thesis (de Fuga^ 9, de 
Pud. 21 ) . In both, the oracles are more in harmony 
with his earlier than with his later opinions. 
Visions also enabled him to add, now a new doc- 
trine [de An. 9), now a fresh rule of discipline (de 
Virg. Vel. 17), to the official teaching of the 'new 
prophecy.’ 

27. Even on subjects in which he was in entire 
accord with Eastern Montanism -we find no essential 
difference between his earlier and later teaching ; 
e.y., he expressed disapproval of second marriage 
in his pre-Montanist treatise ad Uxorem^y tne 
arguments used are identical with those of his de 
Exhortatione castitatis and de Monogamiay includ- 
mg that founded on the nearness of the end, which 
is more strongly stated in the earlier work. His 
description of marriage as a form of fornication 
occurs in all three. The result of his adoption of 
Montanist principles is seen merely in the fact 
that an absolute prohibition takes the place of a 
strong expression of disapproval; or, in other 
words, that he draws the logical conclusion from 
bis argument. Here, as elsewhere, he found in 
oracles or visions only a new sanction for opinions 
already formed. 

28. Thus we see that, if the form of Asiatic 
Montanism was largely determined by environment, 
and possibly by the influence of individual leaders, 
the form of African Montanism, or, as it was 
afterwards rightly called, ' Tertullianiam,’ was 
determined by the personal force of Tertullian 
himself, and doubtless in some degree by the 
environment which moulded his character. We 
cannot forget that the home of Tertuliianism was 
later to become the home of Novatiamsm and 
Donatism, 

29. If it he asked, What was there in Montanism 
to attract such a man as Tertullian? it must be 
remarked that he was unaware of, or ignored, 
many of those features of the movemeut which to 
Eastern opponents caused most so^daL There 
remained the proclamation of the inspiration of 
the living Church, burdened with a few corollaries, 
most of which ha4 been anticipated by his own 
thinking. Premising this, we may accept the 
answer of Swete [Eoly Spirity p. 79) ; * For T^ul.. 
lian the interest of Montanism lay <flilefly in the 
assurance which the New Prophecy seemed ^ give 
that the Holy Spirit was still teaching in the 
Chur<fli.’ It need only he added that the accept- 
ance of the Montanist orades as embodying me 
teaching of the Paraclete was made easier for him 
by the support which they seemed to give to 
opinions which he maintained in oppositiou to 
other Christians. 

30. The Tertullianists seem to have become an 
insignificant body after the death of their foundm:. 
They are never referred to by St, Cyprian, in spite 
of his veneration for TertuUian. The last adher- 
ents of the sect returned to the Church when Bt. 
Augustine was at Cartilage, and he reports that, 
when he wrote his work on heresies, their basilica 
was in Catholic hands (Eatr. 86). 

LrnsRAJccfR*.— t PjtBfCiMt soirnons— Th« oracles ol the 
prophets (ed. arith oommeotaiy io de tabnoUe, La -pp. 
§4-106) ; wie anonymooa writer of 195 (quoted Eue. HJ? v, 
xvi. f.) ; Apollonius (c, 200, quoted ib. xvUu) ; the early 

docttmsut worked up In Epiphanius, Beer, xlvlli. 2-lS 
180-200); Hippolytus, Syntagma, represented by 
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TertulBan, adv. Omms Sevreses, Epiph. Si^r. xlviii. 1 , Filas- 
tnus. Liber de Beeresilm; Hippolytus, Philosophumena, vm. 
19, %. 25 f., in Ban. iii. 20 ; the early document underlying 
Didymus Alex, de Trinitate^ lii. 41, and the Mot'rai^ttrToS Kat 
6p5oS<lfov 3ta\«^ts<ed. G, Ficker, in ZKQ xxri. [1906] 446 fl.); 
Montanist treatises of Tertullian. , 

ii. Mopern L lTEitATnBE-—B Soytes, ifontamm ana the 

Primitive Church, Cambridge, 1878; G. N. Bonwetsch, Die 
Geschichte desMontanismus, Erlangen, 1881, art. ‘Montanismiis’ 
in PBB^ ; G. Salmon, art. *Montanns ’ m BOB ; H. G. Voigt, 
Bine verschollene Urbunde des antimontanisUschen Kampfes, 
Leipzig, 1891; W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, Oxford, 1895-97, pp. 673-676, chs, xvi., xvii ; A. 
Harnacfc, History of Dogma, Eng. tr.,vol. ii.2 London, 1897, 
ch. iii., art. ‘Montamsra^in EBr^^\ H. B. SvreitQ, The UoLy 
Spirit in the Ancient Church, do. 1912, ch. iv. ; H. J. Lawlor, 
JEusebiana, Oxford, 1912, essay ii. ; P. de Labriolle, La Crise 
montamste, Pans, 1913, Les Sources de Vhistoire de UontamsTne, 
do. 1913 (text of all passages relating to Montanism in early 
writers, with introduction). H. J. LAWLOB. 

MOON.— See SUN, Moon, and Stabs. 


MORAL ARGUMENT.— 'Moral argument ’ is | 
distinguished from logical either in the nature of , 
the facts to which appeal is made or in the assur- I 
ance which the conclusion expresses. It is possible | 
that both implications are associated with its mean- 
ing. But in general it is often used to denote some ■ 
probability in the nature of it as distinguished | 
from the certitude of logical argument. j 

It is probable that the term derived its specific 
import from the implications of the ‘ moral argu- 
ment’ for the existence of God and immortality 
in the Kantian philosophy. In this method of 
‘proving’ them ICant remarked the impossibility 
or meeting the demands of the moral law in this 
life, and, as this law required the adjustment of 
duty and happiness, he sought this realization in a 
life to come. To effect tins adjustment the exist- 
ence of God was supposed to be required. This 
argument was assumed to be valid when all the 
logical arguments for the same conclusion were 
null and void. The want of absolute assurance 
implied in the conclusion was transferred to all 
arguments which gave what is called ‘moral 
certainty.’ 

It also derives part of its meaning from the im- 
plication that the moral order of things favours or 
expresses the ultimate significance of what lies 
behind it. That is, the assumed rationality of 
things is taken to imply the nature of the causal 
agency behind it, and the ‘ moral argument ’ is an 
expression of what is supposed to be implied by the 
admission of an actual moral order in the world, 
while the logical argument i$ supposed to be limited 
to a physical order and its implications. 

A fuller exposition of Kant’s moral argument 
for the existence of God and immortality is the 
following : 

Happiness is the natuiral condition of a rational being in the 
world, and is the natural accompaniment of virtue. In fact, 
the moral law itself requires a union or ^nthetio connexion 
between virtue and happiness. But in the present natural 
order this ideal union is not effected, and, we cannot treat the 
world as rational unless it provides for this connexioii between 
them. The connexion requires an infinite time for its realiza- 
tton, and henoe we have to postulate immortality as the con- 
ditiop of realizing the demands of the moral Jaw which bolds 
TaM for the present. Immortality thus becomes a necessity of 
a rational order. But this union of virtue and happiness, not 
b«dng a necessary one, requires the causal interposition of some- 
thinff to bring it about. Since we postulate immortality as the 
coEOitioa of rationality, we postulate the extitenoe of God to 
effect the realization of happiness in connexion with virtue 
The argument, thus, is that morality, if valid and binding at all, 
requires God and immortality to make its imperatives rational 
and its rewards possible. 

Litoshatums.— 1. Kant, Kntik der reinen Vemnnft, ed G 
Hartenstein, Lmpzig, 1867, lii 631-640, and Kntik der prakti- 
MAen Vemunft, ed. Hartenslein, do. 1867, v, 137-140 ; B P. 
Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, London, 1897, pt. lu 
ch, y. ; Kuno Fischer, Immanuel Kant und seme Lehre, 
Mumoh, 1882, ii. 118^126 JAMES H. HySLOP. 

^ MORAL education LEAGUE.— Follow- 

ing on the rise of the Ethical Movement in 


England, a number of persons interested in the 
training of the young began to study methods of 
imparting moral instruction on an ethical basis 
pure and simple, and in such a manner as to meet 
the needs of children drawn from all denomina- 
tions. The Union of Ethical Societies seized the 
opportunity of an approaching election of the 
London School Board to invite a wide variety of 
societies to send delegates to a conference. In 
July 1897 the delegates met under the presidency 
of Frederic Harrison, and adopted a policy of 
which the two leading statements were as follows : 

(1) *That there is urgent need of introducing systematic 
moral instruction without theological colouring into the Board 
schools in place of the present religious teaching.’ 

(2) * That this moral instruction should be made the central, 
culminating and converging point of the whole system of ele- 
mentary education, giving unity and organic connection to all 
the other lines of teaching, and to all the general discipline of 
the school life,’ 

A direct result of this conference was the estab- 
lishment of the Moral Instnietion League at a 
well-attended meeting in St. Martin’s Town Hall 
on 7th Beceniber 1897, and annual meetings have 
been regularly held and reports issued since 
January 1898. The original object, ‘to substitute 
systematic non-theological moral instruction for 
the present religious teaching in all State schools,’ 
was changed, in 1901, to the purely constructive 
policy ‘to introduce systematic non-theological 
moral instruction into all schools.’ On the same 
principle, the object was, in 1909, relieved of the 
phrase ‘ non-theological,’ and made to run thus : 

‘ To urge the introduction of systematic moral and 
civic instruction into all schools, and to make the 
formation of character the chief aim in education.’ 

At the same time the title of the society was 
altered to the Moral Education League. The 
League, however, definitely affirms that it ‘ works 
on a non-theological basis,’ and both its consider- 
able output of literature and its practice during 
the seventeen years of its history (1898-1915) have 
obviously exhibited its detachment from all forms 
of sectarian and denominational principles. Its 
supporters in the earlier stages made attempts, 
with some success, to induce parents to take ad- 
vantage of the Conscience Clause of the Education 
Act of 1870, withdraw their children from religious 
instruction, and apply for special moral lessons. 
These eflorts ceased as the League became more 
absorbed in its scheme for building up a sound 
method of civic teaching, and for illustrating that 
method by lessons publicly given under the direc- 
tion of a Moral instmetion Circle. The Circle 
was nominally conducted by the Union of Ethical 
Societies, but naturally proved very useful to the 
League as a means of propaganda, and it was 
maintained for several years. Active dissemina- 
tion of the League’s views by meetings, in the 

E ress, and among Education Committees and 
lembers of Parliament gradually leavened public 
opinion. In 1904 the Government Education Code 
! appeared with a preface in which character-training 
was emphasizedT ; in 1905 the official volume of 
Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and 
Others concerned m the Work of Fublic Mlementary 
Schools contained a section on the formation of 
character ; and in 1906 the Code, issued by Augus- 
tine Birrell, directed local authorities to devote 
‘ greater and more systematic attention ’ to the 
subject, though the choice of ‘direct’ or ‘inci- 
dental ’ methods was left open. In 1909 a debate 
on moral instruction, led by G. P. Gooch and 
William Collins, took place in the House of 
Commons, and a deputation, largely composed of 
League representatives, waited upon the Minister 
of Education (W. Runoiman) in May of the same 
year. Since that date the League has been 
quiescent in the political field, and has mainly 
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devoted its energies to influencing the opinion of 
educationists and the general public. A return 
issued by the League in 1908 showed that, of the 
327 local education authorities in England and 
Wales oyer 100 had taken definite action in 
emphasizing moral instruction in their schools, in 
some cases by setting apart a lesson in the secular 
time-table, but usually by incorporating special 
moral elements in the religious course ; and twenty 
authorities had adopted the syllabus drawn up by 
the League. Besides this syllabus, which supplies 
a detailed series of notes for the seven standards, 
the literature of the League includes a number of 
text-books by A. M. Chesterton, Baldwin, Walde* 
grave, Kobson, Keid, Wicksteed, and F. J. Gould, 
numerous pamphlets, a Quarterly (beginning April 
1905), ancl a volume designed for use in India 
(Youth's Noble Fath, 1911). The education authori- 
ties in Bombay, Ceylon, and Mysore have evinced 
practical interest in the methods of the League; 
and significant sympathy has been shown by H.H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, and many other Indians 
as well as Anglo-Indians. Each annual report 
testifies to a spirit of inquiry aroused in various 
colonies and forei^ countries. A remarkable 
testimony to this spirit was afforded in 1907, when 
a committee of inquiry into moral instruction and 
training in schools examined witnesses and col- 
lected papers, its report being published in two 
volumes in 1908 (vol. i. * United Kingdom,* vol. ii. 
‘Foreign and Colonial*). The inquiry was carried 
on independently ; but several members of the 
League sat on the Committee and contributed to ^ 
the volumes just named. A still more striking 
reinforcement of the League’s endeavours appeared 
in 1908 in the shape of the first International 
Moral Education Congress, held in London under 
the secretaryship of G. Spiller. A similar con- 
gress was held at The Hague in 1912. 

F. J, Gotob. 

MORAL LAW.— The concept of law is one of 
the two concepts which may be taken as funda- 
mental in an ethical system. According as we 
start from the idea of a good to be attained or of a 
law to be obeyed, we have a teleological or a jural 
theory of ethics. The former of these was the 
characteristic type of Greek theories; the latter 
became predominant in Christian times. Under 
the teleological conception morality is looked upon 
as fundamentally a matter of self-expression or 
self-realization, and its laws are regarded as rules 
for the attainment of a good which every man 
naturally seeks. It is in this sense that Socrates 
was able to maintain his paradoxical position that 
no man is willingly vicious and that all vice is 
ignorance. Such a position is essentially a natural- 
istic one, implying a natire goodness In human 
nature which needs only enlightenment to realize 
its natural good. Moral conduct is the rational 
pursuit of happiness. 

In a jural system of ethics, on the other hand, 
human nature is conceived as divided against itself 
and therefore in natural opposition to the good. 
Morality is not a harmonious development of 
natural powers guided by the idea of happiness, 
but a life of discipline and subordination to an 
authoritative law. It is not the natural value or 
the pleasure of an act that renders it moral, but its 
value as commanded by the law. It is not com- 
manded because it is good, but it is good because 
commanded. 

It is evident, therefore, from this distinction of 
starting-points and attitudes that the term ‘moral 
law,* in its strict meaning, denotes an imperative, 
regarded as having praxjtical efficacy in conduct 
The idea is of an order which is to be imposed 
upon human nature and, accordingly, to be accept^ 
by the rational will. One must, therefore, dis- 
voL. vui.— 53 


tinguish between such an imperative, which does 
not rest upon any natural desire for happiness, and 
a moral rule or law in the teleological sense of the 
term. The moral laws, in the teleological view, 
are not imperative, hut counsels of prudence, point- 
ing out the best ways for the attainment of happi- 
ness. Their practical efficacy rests upon a natural 
desire for satisfaction, and hence, in their hypo- 
thetical character, they have more the nature of 
uniformities in the scientific sense of the term 
‘law.* They are rules of applied psychology. 
Although such rules are often spoken or as laws, 
yet, lacking the element of imperativeness, they 
are perhaps better not designated by that term. 

Historically, the conception of morality as law 
is an early one, primitive morality consisting in 
obedience to tribal custom regarded as ultimately 
imperative for the individual. When ethical re- 
flexion awakes, however, with its scepticism and 
questioning of authority, the natural view of 
morality is the teleological one, and the concept 
of moral law gives way to that of good. Experi- 
ence and a deepening of the moral and reli^ous 
consciousness, such as occurred in the Hellenistic 
age and in early Ohiistian times, revived the dual- 
istic idea of morality, and we have the Christian 
theories with their central doctrine of moral law 
and obligation. While these were at first theo- 
logical in character, in modern philosophy we find 
the idea of law maintained also upon a natural 
basis. 

Considered with reference to the nature of moral 
law and its authority, three types of system may 
be distinguished; (1) theological, (2) natural, and 
(3) rational, 

1, Theological, — In the theological systems 
moral law is regarded as a rule of conduct which 
has its ground in the nature or will of God and 
not in tue nature of man or in the consequences 
involved in obedience or disobedience to the law. 
The rule may be for the good of man, but it is for 
his good because it is the divine wili, and not the 
divine will because it is for his good. ‘ Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever. * God 
is the beginning and the end of the moral world, 
man hut an incident in the creation. Sometimes 
it is the wOl, sometimes it is the intellect, that 
sets the standard, but in all cases systems of this 
type axe theocentrio in nature. To this type Mong 
the various forms of scholastic theory, so far as 
they succeed in really breaking away from their 
classical originals, as well as the chief systems of 
Protestant moral philosophy. 

The serious difficulty in theological systems has 
always been the question of the authority of the 
divine law and its hold over the individual. Bm- 
phama upon the divine has tended by contrast to 
raise new centres of interest in the human, and 
men have always refused to remain satisfied with 
the idea of a law whose basis is outside themselves. 
The significant element has therefore been found 
either in the consequences of the law for man, in 
which case we have a ntOitarian principle, or in 
tlie human nature itself, under which hypothesis 
we have a natural basis for morals. 

2. Natural — Natural law os a basis for morals 
may therefore be described as an order of human 
nature, known to be such by the unaided reason of 
man, and recognized as binding without reference 
to the desires or pleasurcss and ]>am8 of the sentient 
life. JMan knows himself as properly of a certain 
nature, and cannot reasonably dejiart from the 
rules involved in its reaUzation- These rules are 
not imposed firom without, but are the expression 
of his own nature and binding only as such. To 
he moral is to be truly a man, ana to be truly a 
man is to be truly a rational animal. The norma 
of reason are the moral laws. This type of theory 
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was prevalent in the earliest period of modern 
ethics, and represented the attempt to place morals 
upon a rational basis. The general idea takes 
various forms as it is expressed in the Stoic formulae 
of Grotins and the Neo-Platonic doctrines of the 
Cambridge Piatonists and their like. While the- 
iatic in their philosophical implications and founda- 
tions, these systems agree in their desire to free 
morals from theological authority and to found 
them up^on an immanent rather than a transcendent 
basis. Yet in so doing they tend to lose their jural 
character and revert to the teleological type of 
their Greek originals. The dictates of reason 
which reveal these moral or natural laws are 
indeed authoritative, but their authority reallv 
rests upon the value of the good end or ideal which 
they express. Moral law, TOen rationalized, ceases 
to be supreme, whence it was very easy for the 
transition to be made from these Platonizing 
systems to the early forms of English utilitarian- 
ism. Indeed, in spite of their legal terminology, 
it is hardly accurate to include them at all under 
the jural type ; they are the natural compromises 
of the transitional period. 

3. Rational. — The rational interpretation of 
moral law finds its clearest expositor in Kant. 
It is true that Butler formulated the traditional 
English theory of conscience half a century earlier, 
hut even in his conception the supremacy of con- 
science does not involve independence of conse- 
(juences ; its function is to decide between the rival 
interests of self-love and benevolence, not to dictate 
a law irrespective of either. It was KanPs merit, 
as he conceived it, to separate out the pure principle 
of a moral law and present it free from any admix- 
ture of motions drawn from a consideration of con- 
sequences. To be moral is not to seek to satisfy a 
desire for anything, however good, but to obey 
a dictate of reason determined by nothing outside 
its own rationality. A moral law is thus a cate- 
gorical imperative addressed by the reason to a 
being not naturally inclined to obedience. The 
motive to obedience is respect for the law itself 
whose authority we feel in our sense of moral 
obligation. The law, as grounded neither in the 
nature of God nor in its consequences for man, is 
thus absolute and the expression of a free reason 
which commands of itself alone, or is autonomous-— 
to use Kant’s term. That there is such a cate- 
gorical imperative is the only fact given us hy pure 
reason, and that, if there are free heings, they must 
govern themselves by such laws is evident ; bub how 
there can be free beings at all, and how we as 
sentient beings can be subject to such absolute 
dictates of reason — ^these axe matters involved in 
the mysteries of personality. The form of such 
a law, as independent of consequences, must he 
abstract. Be rational, or ‘act ttom a maxim fit 
fox universal law,’ is the formula. It is thus 
essentially negative— a critical test rather than an 
informing principle. No act is to be done whose 
maxim is not capable of universalization, but no 
pmciple is given us, apart from experience, by 
width to determine any positive control for the will. 

' In its illustration of this rational concept of 
moral law, Kant’s theory also illustrates most ade- 
quacy the jucal concept of morality in general, 
me sessence of which, as in Kant’s system, is the 
primacy and absoluteness of law. in the theo- 
logical forms the law tends to become heteronomous 
andforeijm, and hence immoral, while in the natural 
systems it tends to subordinate itself to the concept 
of »>od and thus lose its jural character. In Kant’s 
system alone is it at once a law and absolute. 


LiTKRATtfMi,— F, C- French, ‘Concept ol Itaw in Ethics,' 
FAites. JlftB, il 85-53, also published separately, 1S9 
E, Zeiler, AUandlwiffen, Iieipziff, l865*-8 

H. J. S. Marne, Anoient JjawiO; Xiondon, 1906 ; Thom: 


Aquinas, Summa Theologioa; H. Grotius, De Jure Belli et 
jPacis, Amsterdam, 1720 ; R. Cudworth, Treatise concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality^ London, 1731; J. Butler, 

‘ Sermons on Human Nature,’ WorkSy ed, J. H. Bernard, do 
1900 ; I, Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic cf 
EthicSy tr. T. K. Abbott, do 1895. NORMAN WiLDE. 

MORAL OBLIGATION.— The word ‘obliga- 
tion’ comes riom Lat. ohligarZy and implies that 
we are hound to some rule or norm. While legal 
obligation involves, in any last analysis, some 
external coercion, moral obligation assumes an 
inner compulsion, a sense of the personality being 
bonnd by that which may have no external author- 
ity to enforce it, and which, indeed, may be but 
very imperfectly formulated. Language bears wit- 
ness to a universal human experience of a sense of 
this obligation or ‘oughtness.’ Even the most 
primitive speech reveals the sense of an inner com- 
pulsion, an inner voice that says ‘ I must.’ In its 
actual history, however, this inner compulsion has 
rarely been quite separated from the sense of some 
external coercion. We find it first expressed in 
a series of more or less definite inhibitions. Its 
earlier chapters are written in a series of command- 
ments, saying, ‘ Thou shalt not,’ and this primitive 
morality is based upon customary and largely ex- 
ternal usage. It is, moreover, shaped and sustained 
in an increasingly elaborate system of ‘tabus,’ which 
form a link between the external and internal 
authorities. The realization of an internal author- 
ity as compelling as any external coercion is a 
relatively recent conception. Indeed, only quite 
recent discussions have clearly distinguished in 
theory what practical purpose early made definite, 
namely, that to the extent that coercion becomes 
foreign to the agent’s will, to that extent it ceases 
to be the agent’s action. Moreover, older moral 
reflexion failed to draw any sharp line between the 
sense of moral obligation, as a category of the 
practical understanding, and that empiric content 
of the rule or norm to which the moral agent feels 
himself bound. 

1. Uncritical religious intuitionalism ascribed 
both the sense of moral obligation and the content 
of the ethical code to an innate sense, and regarded 
both os a divine implanting in the human soul. 
Thus to both was ascribed a certain absolute and 
fixed character that often ended in an unreal and 
static morality. Religious andphilosophical history 
and reflexion have revealed the fact that all codes 
are, in part at least, subject to change according 
as social and economic conditions change. And, as 
it became clear that empiric morality was thus con- 
ditioned, the question naturally arose whether the 
whole sense of moral obligation was not equally 
empiric and destitute of any normative or per- 
manent character, Men began to seek its origin 
in the ehh and flow of human tradition. Thus 
arose the question of the seat of this inner voice 
and the historic genesis of conscience. 

2. Greek intellectualisra was prone to seek the 
origin of tMs sense of obligation in the rational 
process. Plato represents Socrates as identifying 
all moral obligation with rational insight, and he 
himself taught that morality recognized the given 
heavenly types or norms of conduct in the eternal 
ideas ox tne good. And, thoi^h Aristotle parted 
company at this point with Plato, and saw the 
social and empiric character of the ethical norms, 
yet on the whole Greek intellectualism never suc- 
ceeded in keeping clearly apart these two elements 
in every ethical situation — the code of morals to 
which a moral agent is hound and the inner com- 
pulsion by which he is hound. Hellenistic ethics 
thus swung between an uncritical intuitionalism 
and an equally uncritical empiric rationalism. It 
may now be taken for wanted that, though the 
discursive reason is and always must be concerned 
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in every ethical situation, and is more particularly Lotze. There is some return to Jacohi and Fries, 
interested in the critical analysis of every given and the philosophies of Wundt, Eucken, Eisler, 
code of ethics, nevertheless it is vain to seek the James, and Bergson are suggesting new formula- 
origin of the sense of moral obligation in the tions for the sense of moral o oligation as a catepry 
rational process alone. Nor can we successfully of the practical reason incapable of further analysis 
resolve moral obligation into clear rational insight — an empty concept, it is true, in this form, whose 
into consequences of any kind. content is given in empiric experience and is sub- 

3. Critical rationalism began with the work of ject to the laws of evolutionary process and pro- 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume. Locke had little diffi- gress, among which laws the socially u.seTiil is op 
cuity in showing how untenable was the uncritical of the most important factors. Thus from the 
intuitionalism that sought for innate codes of psychological point of view Wundt and James, as 
morals. But both Hume and Hutcheson leave well as Exsler and others, assume the capacity for 
unanalyzed a ‘ moral sense ^ as something ultimate, moral distinction and the sense of moral obligation, 
This moral sense Adam Smith, in his brilliant without attempting to analyze the category further, 
ethical treatise, sought to resolve into sympathy, while realizing that the content of morp appmma- 
or at least to trace its origin to sympathy as a tion is a subjep for scientific examination, and has 
natural attribute of man. It was distinctly on its own evolutionary history. From this pomt of 
the basis of this critical rationalism thab Bentham view the feeling of moral obligation arises a« a 
and the two Mills made their famous analysis of variation, and maintains itself by its social ^seful- 
the sense of moral obligation in terms of utility, ness. Bergson has as yet given no develpment of 
and more especially of social utility. So far as his philosophy along ethical lines, pt the revivm 
this empirio rationalism dealt with the codes of of a critical intuitionalism has found support in ms 
morals found in human history, it was fruitful and main contention, and followers of Fries and J acobi 


stimulating in a high degree. At the same time, 
it became increasingly evident that empiric utili- 
tarianism could buiid no bridge from the^ socially 1 and 


see m the sense of moral obligation the evidence of 


a capacity for reaching beyond the phenomenal, 
■linkth" 


is with a re-statement of the Kantian 


useful to the sense of personal responsibility to be argument for God’s existence. According to this 
socially useful. And, when John Stuart Mill con- school, the fundamental signiueanee of the ^ense 
ceded an intuitive capacity for estimating values of moral obligation is the compelling power of the 
AS hinlier and lower, and thus also a canacitv for purposeful character of life. Tho unity of qur 


ceded an intuitive capacity for estimating values of moral obligation is the compemng power 01 ene 
as higher and lower, and thus also a capacity for purposeful character of life. Tho unity of our 
the intuitive recognition of moral values as higher mental and spiritual life demands that moral judg- 
over against other types of value, clear-eyed critics ments be not irrational, even though complete 
of rational utilitarianism realized that Bentham’s rationalization may be beyond our power. How- 
system had gone into bankruptcy. ever divergent the empiric codes of social behapour 

4, Biological evolution, however, infused new may be, the existence of a moral obligation is an 
life into the discussion as to whether the origin of element everywhere ; hence the very rational pro- 
the sense of moral obligation might not be found cess itself is involved in a defence of the inherent 
in the socially useful, ft was suggested by Darwin validity of moral obligation, 
himself that the conflict of instincts, and the sur- 6, Conclusion.— Moral obligation may then be 
vlval of groups obeying the instincts that made for said to so far defy any further ultimate analysis, 
group-preservations, would in a long process of de- and its origin is m mysterious as are all other 
velopment link the socially useful with the morally origins and vanatiqim.^ It is a category of the 
right, and this line of inquiry has been followed practical reason, and is m so far super-rational, but 
up by Leslie Stephen, Alexander Sutherland, E, the contents of the moral judgment are subject to 
Westermarck, L. T. Hobhouse, and others. The the ratioml process, as m tlie sphere of the pheno- 
exceedingly useful light that this line of research menal. Thus the total ethical ^mplex reveals 
has thrown upon the gradual development of em- rational, sympatoetio, eudmmonistic, and hedon- 
piric codes of conduct nas led to confusion of the istic elemento. But mto no one of these can the 
two issues involved. It may be readily conceded fundamental sense of pponal oMigation he quite 
that the socially useful has determined in a measure, successMly resolved. Moreover, this Bense of 
perhaps we may say in large measure, what men compulsion, covenng as it does fields of action which 
ool&iier morally right, hut the origin of the cate- no external coercion could regulate, is everywhere 
gory ‘moral oblteation’ remains imexplained. becoming the regulative principle of human societj^ 
Evolutionary analysis has not as yet succeeded in displacing in the moral man outward law, and 
nSng a^ridgeWeeEthesoW useful and gi^g . tSe sense of new freedom, bemuse w 
the sense of moral obligation to the group. Some- obligation w the categorical J; 

where at some time such a sense must appear in form^ conscience, and 

unmoral life as a variation, and, this variation not based upon, outward law with its concomitant 
having been once assumed, law and morals link of external coercion. « 


abundantly snows {jjer im ThTiniuU^rofm Min^ m mp. pt li. bk. k. ; 

oh. vi.), but the biological analogy has been dis- j. t-ocke, Mmp on jitmum und&rgtmMi^t^. 1828; 
tinctly overworked, and it is becoming increasingly b, Hwae, A Trmm f Htmm If amp 
evident that evolution^ phUo^phy 

variations and does not explam them. Thus on the poHthn in the SiMoft of PhUmphy, OumbrifigejlPOO); 
ethical field origins are no more explained than on Smith, Theory of im 1 

hiolof^ical and the sense of a moral obligation Bentham, Jlntr&dvct.wn to JM o/MormandLegtg- 

^innS^rbe^o— ^ taton/morai 

elements. Moreover, even m detail the sense ox do. 1843, cap, pt I, ch. lit. ; Leslie Stephen, Ths 
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MORAL SENSE.— The term ‘moral sense’ is 
practically equivalent to ‘conscience,’ and shares 
the field of ethics with such principles as rectitude 
and duty, happiness and social health. In the 
form of crvveidw^h ‘ conscience ’ appears 

as early as Periander and Bios (Stohseus, p. 192. 
21); as an approving and fortifying moral_ sense, 
Epictetus uses the synonym a-weMs (hk. iii ch. 
xxii. ), whilethe disapproval of conscientia is referred 
to by Cicero {Laws, i. 14). Upon the basis of 
a natural moral sense, St. Paul speaks of the 
Gentiles as those who performed by nature {(pihcreL) 
the works of the law, Being guided by conscience 
{(Tvy€ld 7 )<Ti^, Ro 2^®). The appreciation of an inner 
moral sense distinct from external commandment 
seems to have been indicated by Sophocles in the 
Antigone, where the heroine appeals to a higher 
principle of action, while she repudiates the estab- 
lished law; the Sophists’ distinction between 
and Qi<ns further marks off the internal 
sanction of conduct from all forms of external 
statutes. However important the principle of a 
moral sense may appear to he, it cannot he denied 
that the most profound moral systems have been 
elaborated in independence of it. Socrates based 
Greek ethics upon the general principle of know- 
ledge, whence Plato and Aristotle, Stoic and 
Epicurean, perfected the ancient ethical ideal, 
leaving the ethics of conscience to the minor 
moralists. The meagre development of ethical 
theory in mediseval times failed to develop the 
notion of a natural moral sense ; it is in modern 
systems of ethics that the analysis of the moral 
sense is to be found ; even here such ethical philo- 
sophies as those of Kant and Spinoza were perfected 
without appealing to a special sense of morality. 

When modem ethics began with Hobbes, it was 
the opposition to relativism and egoism that led 
B. Cumberland [de Legible Naturce, London, 1672) 
to postulate conscience and benevolence as the 
true foci of conduct, although it was the latter 
principle that received chief emphasis. As a deist, 
Shaftesbury insisted upon a ‘ natural sense of right 
and wrong’ {Inguwy concerning Virtue, London, 
1699, bk. 1 . pt. ui. 2), which he identified with con- 
science, and thus spoke of ‘religious conscience’ 
and a ‘ displeasing consciousness ’ (bk. ii. pt. ii. 1). 
"With F, Hutcheson the moral sense was discussed 
more sesthetically than ethically in the form of a 
disinterested regard for universalhnmanity, whence 
he inquires, 

*If there is no moral sense , . . if aU approbation be from 
the interest of the approver, Wbat'a Hecuba to us or we to 
Hecuba?' {Inquiii% commwnq M<yraX Good and^viLhondoxiy 
1726, sect. i. 2). 

J. Butler was the first to subject the moral sense 
to exact psychological analysis, whence he regards 
conscience as the ‘ principle in man by which he 
approves or disapproves his heart, temper, and 
fictions’ {Sermons upon Rtcrmn Nature, London, 
1726, sexm. i. [Works, ed, J. H. Bernard, London, 
1900, i 311). This inward sense of approtal and 
ditoproral is further regarded as a principle of 
^renetion’ whose essence is that of ‘authority’ 
^sehn. ii. ). Butler tends to complicate the problem 
wheh he asserts that the dictate of conscience is 
ever in accordance with the impulses of reasonable 
self-love, while the supreme sanction of the moral 
sense is found in the principle of harmony with 
nature. 

Among the ethical idealists of the 18th cent,, 
Richard Pn.ce and Kant opposed the notion of a 
moral sense as such, and sought in reason the 
ultimate moral authority. In his Review of tJw 
Frincipal Questions c^id Difficulties in Morals 
U^ondon, 1758), Price denies the validity of 
Hutcheson’s^ ^ moral sense,’ and appeals to the 
‘^understanding^ as the ground of ethical distinc- 


tions, although Price’s treatment of the under- 
standing makes it possible for him to depart from 
mere rationalism, and repose in a Platonistic 
‘intuition’ (eh. i. sects, i., ii.). Kant, who derived 
moral distinctions autonomously from reason, 
whence also springs the categorical imperative, 
treats the moral sense with contempt when he 
says : 

‘ As to moral feeling, this supposed special sense, the appeal 
to it is indeed superficial when those who cannot thinh believe 
that feeling will help them out, even in what concerns general 
laws ’ (Metaphym of Morals, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1889, 

p. 61). 

In its treatment of the moral sense, then, the 
Enlightenment (g.u.) insisted upon something even 
more rationalistic than conscience. 

If the tendency of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was to regard the moral sense as something rational, 
the tendency of the 19th and 20th centuries has 
been to reduce the principle in question to the 
social. In the middle of the 18th cent. Adam 
Smith inaugurated the career of social ethics when 
he sought the source of moral sentiment in ‘ sym- 
pathy.^ The first to raise the question concerning 
the origin of moral sense, Smith had no hesitation 
in founding the ideas of propriety, merit, and duty 
upon the instinct of natural sympathy {Theory of 
moral Sentiments, London, 1769). A century 
later Darwin connected the moral with the bio- 
logical, and thus made the moral sense dependent 
upon the predominance of the social tendency in 
man. To ‘ sociability ’ Darwin adds the principle 
of ‘reflexion,’ without which the social could not 
halve become ethical, so that the ideals of Butler, 
to whom Darwin pays due txibute, have nob been 
wholly lost to view {Descent of Man, London, 1871, 
ch. iii.). Equally significant with the departure 
from the rational is the change from the individ- 
ualistic to the social ; for, where Butler identified 
conscience and reasonable self-love, Darwin united 
conscience with the non-egoistic in human nature. 

When biological ethics transferred the seat of 
the moral sense from the self to society, much of 
the phenomenology of conscience, shame, approval, 
obligation, etc., seemed intelligible ; at any rate, 

' ‘scientific’ ethics has assumed that the social is 
conclusive, as appears from such a work as L. 
Stephen’s Science of Ethics (London, 1882), where 
biological, social, and ethical are firmly linked (ch. 
viii. ). In opposition to Stephen, and in the general 
style of Butler, J. Martineau has insisted upon the 
rational and individualistic conception of the 
moral sense {Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1885, vol. ii. bk. n. oh. ii. ). 

Where the moral individualism of the 18th cent, 
has practically succumbed before the advance of 
social ethics, there has arisen an ffisthetic indi- 
vidualism which, while not allying itself with 
the moral-sense theory, has not faued^ to make 
vigorous warfare upon the social conception of life. 
Beginning with the romanticism of Friedrich 
Scmegel and the realism of H. B. Stendhal, and 
advancing with the Decadence of 0. P. Baudelaire, 
this anti-social view has come to a climax in 
Nietzsche, who stigmatizes the compunctions of the 
social moral sense as so much ‘ had conscience ’ from 
whose terrors he would emancipate mankind {A 
Genealogy of Morals, tr. W. A. Haussmann and J. 
Gray, London, 1899, pt. ii.). In the same manner 
Ibsen speaks of the modern man as one who, 
suffering from ‘ sickly conscience,’ stands in need 
of a ‘robust conscience’ {The Master Builder, tr. 
E. Gosse and W. Archer, London, 1893, act ii,), 
while H. Sudermann, with more direct reference 
to social ethics as such, speaks derisively of the 
‘conscience of the race’ {The Joy of Living, tr. E. 
Wharton, London, 1903, act iv,). Similar expres- 
sions of anti-social immoralism may be found in 
Anatole France, August Stsrindberg, and Bernard 
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Shaw. Thus, the status of the moral sense in con- 
temporary thought seems to consist of a dogmatic 
assertion of the social on the part of science and a 
violent repudiation of the principle by culture. 

Literature — M. J Guyau, Esmisss d*une'morale sam obli- 
gation ni sanction'^, Paris, 1881 , P R^e, Die EnUtehung des 
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gart, 1886 ; F. Brentano, Fowi Ursprung siUhcher Erkenntniss, 
Leipzig, 1889 ; T. Elsenhaus, Wesenund Entstehung desGewis- 
sens, do 1894 ; J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, London, 
1909 ; C. G. Shaw, The Value and Dignity of Euman Life, 
Boston, 1911. Charles Gray Shaw. 

MORAL THEOLOGY.-See Casuistry. 

MORALITIES.—See Miracle-Plays, Mys- 
teries, Moralities. 

MORALITY.— See Ethics and Morality. 

MORAVIANS. — 1. History.— The Moravian 
Church, or the Unitas Pratium, belongs to the 
historic Churches of Christendom. For more than 
four and a half centuries it has never wavered in 
its claim to be a part of the Catholic Church, 
possessing the historic episcopate and the three 
orders of the ministry, admiiiisteiing the sacra- 
ments and preaching the Word according to apos- 
tolic precept, laj^in^ special emphasis on the im- 
portance of Christian unity, the cultivation of 
personal religion, and the necessity of personal 
service. 

Whatever obscurity surrounds certain points in 
its history, there is nothing doubtful as to its 
origin. It dates from the year 1467 j Bohemia 
was the land of its birth ; and the more spiritually- 
minded followers of John Hus were its first 
members. Hus, the gifted rector of the University 
of Prague, an earnest reformer and eloquent 
preacher, owed much of his religious enlighten- 
ment to the writings of Wyclif, introduced into 
Bohemia by the wife of Richard ll., a princess of 
that country. After his martyrdom at Constance 
in 1416 the greater part of his followers took up 
the sword in defence of their religious liberties. 
Some were pacified by concessions, such as their 
partaking ojf the cup as well as of the bread at the 
Holy Supper ; but others, whose convictions went 
deeper, the Puritans of their day, withdrew from 
political life, retired to a remote comer of the 
country, and settled down in the Barony of Lititz. 
Here they formed themselves into a religioi^ com- 
munity on NT lines, in which many of the institu- 
tions of the early Christian Church were revived, 
under the leadership of duly elected eldei^. 
At the Synod of Lhota in 1467 they further pro- 
ceeded to elect their own ministers, and for these 
they obtained ordination from the Waldenses 
w^hose bishop, Stephen, consecrated Michael Rra- 
dacius as the first bishop of the Unitas. ^ The 
episcopate was given and received in the conviction 
of its apostolic origin, coming from the Eastern, 
not the Western, Church, transmitted possibly 
through the so-called sects, such as the Euchites, 
the Paulicians, the Cathari, etc. The validity of 
these orders was recognized even by the enemies 
of the Unitas j and, as the step thus taken involved 
complete ecclesiastical separation from Rome, it 
resulted in fierce persecution, despite which, how- 
ever, the membership increased, the congregations 
multiplied, and the Church's influence spread far 
and wide, not merely in Bohemia, but beyond its 
borders also. The name adopted was Mnata 
Bratrskd, the Latin rendering of which, * Unitas 
Fratrum,' fails to give the exact meaning ; ' Eoclesia 
Fraferum,’ Hhe Church of the Brotherhood,' would 
be more correct. The leaders in those mxly days 
were Peter of Oheltcic, Gregory the patriaren, and 
Lucas of Prague — men of very different tempera- 


ments, but of equal devotion. The Church’s doc- 
trines soon became distinctly evangelical ; thus, at 
the^ Synod of Reichenau in 1495, the Brethren 
decided the great question, ‘ How shall a man be 
justified before God?’ by the answer, ‘Through 
the faith of our Lord J esus Christ and the right- 
eousness which is of God, ’ They laid special stress 
on Christian character and conduct; lienee their 
strict discipline, which later excited the admira- 
tion of the Reformers. By the year 1600 tliey had 
over 200 congregations with more than 100,000 
members; and in 1535 these figures liad doubled 
themselves. It was the Brethren who issued the 
first hymn-hook in the vernacular, in 1601 ; they 
set up some of the finest printing-presses in Europe, 
and used them largely for the production of their 
own translation of tue Bible, which is still the 
standard Bohemian version of to day. Their 
schools had a well-deserved reputation ; Bohemia's 
best literature was the product of tlieir scholars. 
Their church music became famous, especially for 
the congregational part-singing. Family w'orship 
was a feature of their homes ; the chUdren were 
early grounded in the Scriptures ; the catechisms 
were clear, concise, and practical. The Church 
goverament was Presbyterian, with the Synod as 
tlie supreme court. Under its authority the 
bishops controlled their own dioceses, and they 
alone ordained; the presbyters preached and ad- 
lainistered the sacraments ; the deacons acted as 
assistants. Infant-baptism was practised, followed 
by confirmation. 

As the Church expanded, it came to include 
three separate branches, in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Poland; yet the three remained organically 
one, and thus the Unitas became the earliest 
International Protestant Church. Its history 
during the greater part of the 16th and I7th 
centuries is one long record of persecution, broken 
by intervals of rest and of official favour. It 
suffered terribly during the period of the Counter- 
Reformation, especially after the disastrous battle 
of the White Mountain in 1620. A veritable 
‘ Book of Martyrs’ might he compiled dealing with 
the days when Rome set itself to exterminate the 
Unitas. Its foremost leaders among the nobility 
were executed, its clergy imprisoned, its members 
sent to the mines or kept in dungeons ; its churches 
were closed, its schools destroyed, ite Bibles and 
hymn - books, catechisms and histories were 
burned. More than S6,000 families fled from 
Bohemia, and with them their sole surviving 
bishop, John Amos Oomenius, the herald of 
humanistic and religious training for the young. 
He was at that time the leading educaiionisi m 
Europe, and his writings still rank among the 
standard authorities. His wanderings took him 
to Poland and Holland ; and he was also invited 
to England to re-organixe the very defective system 
of education whicii prevailed m that country. 
Much sympathy for the Bohemian martyrs had 
already been aroused during the Oommonwealtli, 
when Cromwell offered the Unitas a home in 
Ireland ; and this continued afterwards also, when 
collections on its belialf were made in many of the 
Anglican churdies. In the belief that the days of 
the Unitas were numbered Comeuius drew up a 
remarkable document in which he says t 

* A» in midi cases it is customii-ty to xnako » W£K, ym hereby 
: bequeath to our enemies tiie thui^s of they can dli- 

i possess m ; but bo you our friends (of the Church of Etidand) 
we bequeath our dear Mother, the Ohurefe of the Brethren. It 
nmy be God's will to revive her in our csountry or elsewhere. 
You ougrbt to lore her even in her death, because in her life she 
has siven you a» example of Faith and JE^Uence for more than 
two Amsterdam, 1660, Dedication). 

He also secured tbe episcopal succession, apart 
from the Polish branch in which it still continued, 
by having his son-in-law, Peter Jablonsky, eonse^ 
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crated as bishop by Bishop Bythner at Milenezyn 
in Poland. 

With the death of Comenius in 1672 the first 
part of the history of the Unitas ends. The second 
part opens at Herrnhut, in Saxony, where in 1722 
a company of fugitives from the Moravian border 
valleys, in which isolated families of the ancient 
Church had stdl preserved the faith of their 
fathers, found a refuge on the estate of a young 
nobleman, Count Nicolas Ludwig von Zinzendorf. 
They were soon joined by others from Bohemia j 
and in association with a number of German 
Pietists they formed themselves into a society 
similar to those which then existed within the 
Lutheran Church. But this did not satisfy the 
descendants of the Unitas ; they insisted that they 
were not Lutherans, they belonged to a much older 
Church; and, being now in the possession of a 
certain amount of religious liberty, they desired 
its re-establishment. To this Zinzendorf was at 
first opposed, till from a chance copy of the writ- 
ings of Comenius he learned what the history of 
the Unitas had been, how glorious its past, how 
evangelical its doctrine, how strict its discipline, 
how nrm its faith and steadfastness under suffering. 
Almost unconsciously he found himself being led 
on to devote his life, his means, and his talents to 
the re-organization of this venerable Church, and 
its eq^uipment for further service. But the Re- 
newed Church was not of Zinzendorf’s creation. 
Its points of contact Avith the Unitas lie in the 
personal descent of many of its members, in the 
church regulations which were again introduced, 
and, above all, in the orders of the ministry, which 
in 1735 were restored, when David Nitschman was 
consecrated bishop by Bishop Daniel Ernst Jab- 
lonsky, whose father had received the succession 
from Bythner with the written commission of 
Comenius. 

The little community at Herrnhut rapidly in- 
creased and developed in spite of the banishment 
of Zinzendorf by order of the Saxon Government, 
on the ground of his having introduced unauthorized 
religious novelties and of teaching false doctrine. 
Its fame spread far and wide, since in it a strildng 
union of spiritual life with good works and in- 
dustrial activity was to he seen. The danger of a 
narrow type of Pietism was averted by a 

wonderful experience of revival and a wave of 
evangelizing zeal, which visited the Church in 
1727, under the impulse of Avhich it embarked on 
that particular work in the doing of which lay the 
pledge of its continued existence. At the begin- 
ning of the 18th cent, foreign missions were almost 
entirely unknown among the Reformed Churches ; 
it was left to the Moravians to inau^rate the 
modem missionary movement. This dates from 
the year 1732, when two of the Brethren set out to 
evangelize the enslaved Negroes in St. Thomas, 
willing to become slaves themselves if that should 
be the only way of winning them for Christ. In 
the same spirit others went to the Eskimos in. 
Greenland; others settled in S. America, and 
carried the gomel for the first time to the natives 
in the Dutch Colony of Surinam, Work was also 
begun among the N. American Indians, to whom 
David Zeisberger devoted sixty-three strehuous 
y^rs of life. In S. Africa these early mission- 
aries were to be found teaching Hottentots and 
Kaffirs the faith of Jesus. They penetrated to 
Per^ and Ceylon, they preached in Egypt and 
Mgrers, they established their stations on the Gold 
Coast and in eight of the W. India Islands, they 
sl^rted a mission to the Jews— and all this as 
pioneers, and within a few years after the founding 
of that little Saxon village whose inhabitants 
numbered only some 600. They formed the first 
Protestant Church that recognized and attempted 


to fulfil the duty of world evangelization ; and in 
this effort they stood alone for sixty years. This 
early characteristic of the Renewed Church still 
remains its outstanding distinction ; and that is 
Avhy, alone among all others, it possesses no 
separate missionary society, since the whole Church 
is the society, and within it the principle prevails 
that * to be a Moravian and to further missions are 
identical/ 

From Herrnhut strong religious influences began 
to spread at home as Avell as abroad among the 
students in the German universities, the land- 
owners in the Baltic provinces, the merchants of 
Amsterdam, and the military in Berlin. Zinzendorf 
and his Brethren were invited everywhere, and, as 
the result of their evangelistic work, societies or 
congregations, known as ‘settlements,’ sprang up 
in Denmark, Holland, Russia, and Switzerland, 
and in several of the German principalities. Each 
became, like Herrnhut, an industrial as well as a 
religious centre, for the apostolic rule of being 
‘ diligent in business ’ as well as ‘ fervent in spirit" 
was msisted on. It was largely by means of these 
industrial undertakings, supplemented by the un- 
stinted generosity of Zinzendorf, that the cost of 
the mission work was met — not to mention the 
fact that most of the missionaries provided for 
their own necessities. 

The first official visit was paid to England in 
1735; and here it was that Peter Bbhler three 
years later met with John Wesley and became the 
means of his spiritual enlightenment. Here also 
the name ‘ Moravian ’ came into use ; given origin- 
ally as a convenient nickname (like ‘Methodist’), 
it has noAV gained a kind of permanence, though it 
cannot he regarded as satisfactory, since it em- 
phasizes only one point, and that a comparatively 
unimportant one, in the long history of the Unitas. 

The Moravian influence was unq^uestionahly 
one of the main factors in the early days of the 
Evangelical Revival ; for a time it equ^ed that 
of the Methodists. Moravian evangelists preached 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom, leaving their mark especially in York- 
shire and the Midlands ; and, through the preach- 
ing of John Cennick, to a yet greater degree in 
Ireland and the Avest of England. 

In America also the Church took root in the 
middle of the 18th cent., around two centres, 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, and Salem in N. 
Carolina; and from each of these two places it 
spread rapidly. Thus the Church came to consist 
again of three distinct provinces, according to 
the different nationalities — German, English, and 
American. These form the home base, and, though 
widely separated, they are organically one. Each 
province is independent as regards the conduct of 
its own affairs, elects its own bishops, appoints its 
OAvn administrative boards, and legislates for itself 
through its oAvn synods. The main outward bond 
of union between the parts (and the seat of final 
authority) is the so-caUed General Synod, made 
up of dmegates from all the provinces. This bond 
may seem a very slight one, yet through these 
many years the spirit of brotherhood ia Christ has 
been strong enough to prevent any kind of schism 
in the body. 

The death of Zinzendorf in 1760 had important 
results. It involved a severe financial strain which 
at one time tlireatened disaster and dissolution, 
hut it also led to the framing of a distinctive system 
of church government, the settlement of its consti- 
tution, the definition of its doctrine, and the re- 
organization of its undertakmgs. The administra- 
tive centre still lay in Germany, where during the 
latter part of the 18th cent, tne Moravians found 
themselves in the forefront of the controversy mth 
rationalism; they became the recognized cham- 
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pions of orthodox Evangelicalism. Here also their 
influence was as far-reaching as in England, though 
in a different way. In this case it was due largely 
to the writings and the personality of Bishop 
Au^st Gottli^ Spangenherg, originally a professor 
at Halle. It macfe itself felt in the universities j 
Schleiermacher learned his religion and gained his 
conception of the historic Christ at a Moravian 
college ; and Kant, the philosopher of Konigsberg, 
referred his students, when searching for peace, to 
‘ the little Moravian church over the way ; thaV 
he said, *is the place in which to find peace.^ 

2 . Characteristics. — (a) Diaspora.'-^ A. unique 
feature of the Church’s work on the Continent was, 
and still is, the so-called Diaspora, an extensive 
agency for promoting spiritual life and fellowship 
within the National (Protestant) Churches. It is 
carried on in many parts of Germany, in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Bussia; and, 
according to synodal resolution, no worker in it is 
allowed to seek converts for the Moravian Church 
from among the members of other communions. 
The effort is in the interests of the Kingdom of 
God as a whole, supplementary to the existing 
religious agencies, and is designed to strengthen 
and promote the unity of believers. This accounts 
to a great extent for the good-will shown to the 
Moravians by those who know the disinterested 
nature of their labours, and the catholicity of their 
spirit. Had there been more denominationalism, 
no doubt a larger numerical increase would have 
resulted, hut it would have meant the loss of that 
kindliness of mutual feeling which has marked the 
Church’s relationship to other Christian communi- 
ties. 

(6) Education , — Another Moravian characteristic 
is the educational system, ofidcially recognized and 
regarded as belonging to the Church’s work and 
responsibOity. Love of education, and enthusiasm 
for it, formed a part of the inheritance which had 
come down from the d^s of the Unitas. It was 
held that, just as the Church had its mission to 
the heathen, who had never heard the gospel, so 
had it also a mission to the young to ground and 
train them in its divine precepts. To carry this 
out was a priceless privilege ordained of God, to be 
undertaken with prayer, and to be done for Him. 
In this spirit numerous boarding-schools were 
opeped in Germany, Holland, England, Switzer- 
land, and America ; many of them have become 
famous, not only on account of the education given, 
but also by reason of the pupils who have gone forth 
from them, men distin^ished in almost every call- 
ing and rank of life, The standard was high j aaid, 
if In many cases the discipline was strict, it was 
always blended with the kindly influences of a 
distinctly Christian atmosphere. 

(o) Mismnaru third, and the most 

ch^acteristic, feature pf Moravianism is its mis- 
sionary zeal. Never since the b^hming of the 
work in 1732 has this waned ; the (Shurchhas sent 
forth its sons and daughters in an unbroken stream, 
in some cases through five generations of the same 
family. Most of its congregations have their re- 
presentatives in the misSons, and through these 
living links the bond of sympathy with the foreign 
field is maintained. The Church^ energies flow 
largely along this channel, in support of what 
represents, and is felt to be, its God-appointed 
work in the present as much as in the past, a glory 
that has not faded. Hence the surprisingly Targe 
number of Moravian missionaries in proportion 
to the membership ; and also the relatively high 
standard of financial support. Whilst in the Pro- 
testant Churches at large the proportion of mission- 
aries to members is «^out 1 to 5000, among the 
Moravians it is I to 60. These are the words of 
J. K. Mott on the subject ; 


* If members of the Churches in Qr«iat Britain and America 
gave in like proportion [as the Moravians], then the Missionary 
(iontnbutions would aggregate over £12,000,000 per annum 
instead of some £3,000,000. And if they went out as Missionaries 
in corresponding numbers, we should have a force of nearly 
400,000 foreign workers, which is vastly more than the number 
of Missionaries estimated as necessary to achieve the evangeUea- 
tionof the World’ (ifaport of New York Ecumenical MmioJi- 
ary Corference^ New York, 1900, i. 97). 

The work abroad has to a great extent been 
among primitive races, some of them now approach- 
ing extinction, in out-of-the-way parts, in lands 
that are peculiarly unpromising and uninviting, 
and that have been neglected by every one else. 
These have been taken up by the Moravians in 
accordance with Zinzendorrs early desire and deter- 
mination, when, as a school-hoy, he established 
among his companions the so-called * Order of the 
Mustard Seed,’ for the purpose of seeking the con- 
version of the heathen, having in mind * especially 
such as others would not trouble themselves about.’ 
Thus the Moravian Brethren were the pioneers in 
work among the lepers, first in the Cape Colony, 
where as early sls 1818 a missionary and his wife 
cut themselves oft* from their fellow-Europeans, 
and settled down in a lonely valley among the poor 
outcasts, in order to care for their bodies as well 
as their souls. The result was remarkable, for 
within six years over 90 of the lepers were converted 
and baptized. Afterwards the work was continued 
on Bobben Island, a sandy stretch lying off Cape 
Town ; and still later a spacious hospitm has been 
built outside the walls of Jerusalem, where the aim 
is to gather all the lepers of Palestine, and to alle- 
viate the sufferings caused by this dread disease. 

Continuous expansion has marked the missionary 
enberprise of the Church, till now it is to be found 
in every continent. The fields are as follows: 
Labrador, Alaska, California, the W* Indies 
(Jamaica, St. Thomas, St. John, St, Croix, Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobago, Trinidad, San Do- 
mingo), the Mosquito Coast, Nicaragua, Demerara 
(British Guiana), Surinam (Dutch Guiana), S. 
Africa, East and West, Nyasa and Unyamwezi 
(in German E. Africa), W. Himalaya, and N. 
Queensland — 14 different countries, ^3 stations, 
with 1503 preaching places. The workers include 
367 European and American missionaries, among 
them doctors, educationists, deaconesses, etc., 48 
ordained native ministers, 459 native evangelists, 
1663 native helpers ; with a total of 107,379 souls 
in their care. The annual expense amounts to 
£114,000, exclusive of the Leper Home, which 
costs an additional £1500 per annum. Mission 
colleges exist in England, Germany, America, 
the W. Indies, and S, Africa; hospitals in 
Labrador, Jerusalem, Surinam, and Kashmir, 
where Zenana work is also carried on. 

The above figures, if not large in themselY^ are 
striMngly so when compared to the size of the 
home Church. This consists of the continental 
congregations, in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Bussia, Sweden, and Norway j 
the British province (England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales) j and the American province, North 
and South, The last-named have 134 oongr^- 
fciona ; in Great Britain there are 46, and on the 
i Continent 30-— or 74, if the Diaspora centres are 
^ included, A joint undertaking of the whole 
Church, apart from the forei^ enterprise, is the 
evangelization of the lands of its birth and early 
history, viz. Bohemia and Moravia. Work among 
the yoimg is carried on in both day and boarding- 
schools; the home Sunday schools number I7l, 
and have 23,000 scholars; abroad there are 189 
schools, with 1430 teachers, and over 26,000 
scholars- In England an agency known as the 
Rural Mission works on lines somewhat similar to 
the Diaspora on the Continent. 

3 , Worship.— The worship of the Church com- 
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I)iiies fche liturgical element with a large measure 
of freedom m extempoie prayer — a blending of 
order and liberty. The British Book of Worship 
includes two liturgies for public service, an alter- 
nate form of prayer, a confession of faith, and 
formularies for the baptism of infants and of 
adults, for confirmation, ordination, marriage, and 
burial— and combined ivith these is a newly -revised 
collection of hymns of all ages. It is the latest 
successor of the first Protestant hymn-book ever 
issued. The Church’s ritual is marked by sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose, due largely to a 
wise caution in the use of symbolism, and also to 
a dislike of whatever would serve to quench the 
spiritual impulse of the moment. A stately dignity 
marks the special services and the doxologies in 
use at the consecration of bishops and the ordina- 
tion of ministers. The same applies in a measure 
to the confirmation service, wliicli, as in the Greek 
Church, is not considered an exclusively episcopal 
function, but may be performed by a presbyter. 
At all these services the surplice is worn, as well 
as at the administration of the sacraments. The 
Apostles’ Creed is in use as representing the oldest, 
simplest, and most generally accepted expression 
of the faith of Christendom; and in addition a 
special confession, based on that compiled by 
Luther and made up mainly of a connected 
sequence of Scripture passages, is recited on the 
great Church festivals, such as Easter, Whitsunday, 
etc. In it the Trinitarian belief of the Church finds 
marked emphasis — the Fatherhood of God, the 
Creator of all things and the Author of salvation ; 
the redemptive and mediatorial work of the Son in 
His perfect humanity, the ‘Lamb of God’ once 
slain, now risen and glorified ; the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, ‘ Who proceedeth from 
the Father, and Whom our Lord Jesus Christ sent 
after that He went away . . . that He should 
abide with us for ever.’ 

4 . Doctrine. — The main points of doctrine as 
held and taught are defined in the Church Book 
under the following heads: the doctrine of the 
total depravity of human nature ; the doctrine of 
the love of God the Father ; the doctrine of the 
real Godhead and the real humanity of Jesus 
Christ; the doctrine of our reconciliation unto 
God and our justification through the sacrifice of 
the Cross; the doctrine of good works as the 
evidence of faith ; the doctrine of the fellowship 
of believers ; the doctrine of the Second Coming 
of the Lord ; and the doctrine of the Headsim of 
Christ over the Church, which is His Body. Thus 
in essence the theological position is that of the 
Mcene Creed, the XXAIX Articles, the Augsburg 
and the Westminster Confessions; hut, since no 
one Creed can be said to be a complete statement 
of the whole range of Christian dogma, liberty is 
allowed for difference of view in non-essentials. 
The Holy Scriptures are regarded as the only rule 
of, faith and conduct, the basis of all teaching, and 
the final court of appeal More stress is laid on 
Christian life and character than on perfect agree- 
ment of opinion. Devotion to Christ, and personal 
union with Him, form the foundation of the 
Brotherhood. The Church has kept itself free 
from anything aipproaching sectarian peculiarities 
of doctrine, and this because it came out from 
Borne on the broad ground of gospel truth and 
liberty, and did not separate itseB from any other 
Evangelical Church. 

5 . Constitution and government.— The constitu- 
tion and government of the Church, which at one 
time was something of an oligarchy, is now essenti- 
ally de^cratic, as may be seen from the fact that 
in the General oyno<h which meets every six years 
and controls the funds and the work pf the entire 
body, the elected members outnnjnber those who 


have a seat in virtue of their office. The same 
applies to the provincial synods, and also to the 
authorities of the individual congregations. The 
principle at work in Church afiairs is that of ‘ the 
government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,’ under the sole headship of Christ. 
The bishops have no administiative powers on 
account of their position, though, as a matter of 
fact, a bishop is almost invariably the president of 
the board of elders which directs the woik of each 
province. These boards are elected by synod, 
the members holding office only during the inter- 
synodal period ; they are responsible to tbe synod 
for their administrative doings. The foreign 
missions, as the concern of the whole Churcm, 
stand under the management of an international 
mission board, on which each of the home pro- 
vinces, as well as the foreign field, is represented. 
This has at present its seat in Hermhut, though 
it might just as well be located anywhere else. In 
addition there is a general directing board of the 
Unity, which has to see to the carrying out of the 
principles laid down by the General Synod in 
regard to constitution, doctrine, worship, orders, 
congregation rules, and discipline. It exercises 
also the functions of a court of appeal ; it summons 
the General Synod, and acts as the standing repre- 
sentative of the Church in its entirety. 

All appointments in the ministry are made by 
the directing boards of the respective provinces; 
each congregation is entitled to suggest names for 
the filling or a vacancy, and each minister has the 
right to accept or decline a call sent to him. The 
different provinces make their own arrangements 
for the training of their students, whilst in all the 
various colleges the standard is equally high. The 
normal course includes the work necessary for a 
University Degree in Arts, which each student is 
expected to gam ; then follows a three years’ study 
of theology. As a rule, some period is devoted to 
teaching in the boarding-schools. Later on comes 
ordination, in the first instance as a deacon when 
acting as assistant minister; and, on being ap- 
pointed to a separate charge, a second ordination 
admits to the presbyterate. Thus the Church 
possesses and combines within itself many of the 
features which in other eases separate some of the 
larger religions bodies. Its orders are strictly epi- 
scopal, for only bishops can ordain, but its govern- 
ment is Presbyterian. Its teaching is distinctly 
evangelical, though no formal subscription to any 
specino Creed is demanded, or expected, from 
ministers or members. The individual conscience 
is bound by no formularies ; the bond of union lies 
not so much in a common Confession as in the 
exercise of mutual love as the supreme mark of 
discipleship. Infant-baptism and confirmation are 
practised ; at the Holy Supper the wafer is gener * 
ally used ; the Church seasons are observed with 
very special stress on the services of Holy Week 
and Easter. In some of these observances there is 
a marked element of ritual, hallowed by the usage 
and tradition of past centuries ; but at the same 
time the Church is as free from the bondage of 
form and ceremony as it is from all saeramen- 
tariauism. 

The whole body, scattered over the world’s 
surface, on the Continent, in Great Britain, in 
America, and in the 14 mission -fields, is still an 
organic Unity, each portion maintainmg its own 
national characteristics, the Germans attached to 
their German ways, the English and Americans 
equally loyal to their own country’s interests 
and customs. Jointly tJiey form an international 
brotherhood, composed of men of many races and 
differing opinions, all banded together, not to pro- 
pagate any special system of church government, 
or any kind of ritual, or any particular point of 
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doctrine, but to evidence and promote tbe oneneBs 
of believers in Christ, and to prove the possibility 
of a union, organic as well as spiritual, which rises 
above all barriers of nationality and opinion. The 
Moravian Church does not work in opposition to 
any other evangelical Church, nor does it seek to 
increase its membership by any system of prosely- 
tizing. Its aim is to gather into the fold of Christ 
those who are still outside, and then to further 
that growth in grace and that fruitfulness of 
service which are the divinely appointed means 
for the spread of the Kingdom of God among the 
children of men. It is above all else a missionary 
and a union Church. 

Literature — i. AmwT Cjamuom— Anton Gindely, Oesch, 
der bbhmischen Bnider, Prague, ISST-SS; Jaroslav GoU, 
Quellen zur Gesck der hohmtschen BnLder^ do. 1878-82 ; E. de 
Schweinitz, Hist, of the Unitas Fratrum., Bethlehem, Pa., 
1886 ; J. T. Miilier, Bte deutschen Katechismen der bdhmisehm 
Bruder^ Berlin, 1887. 

li. Renewed Gnurgji . — David Cranz, Ancient and Modem 
Hist, of the Brethien^ Eng. tr , London, 1780 ; A. G. Spangen- 
berg, Life of Count Zinzendorf Eng. tr., do. 18S6; J. E. 
Hutton, Hist, of the Moravian Church^, do. 1909 ; G. Wauer, 
Beginnings of the Brethren's Church in JSngland, do. 1901; 
E. R. Hassd, The Moravians (‘ Leaders of Revival ’ Series), do. 
1912, and Count Zinz&ndorf (m preparation) ; J. E. Hutton, 
Hist of Moravian Missions (m preparation) ; J. T. Hamilton, 
Hist of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 1900, and 
Hist of the Missions of the Moravian Church, London, 1901 ,* 
cf. also Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, ‘Religious 
Bodies: 1906/ Washington, 1910, d. 494-4:99; and see art. 
Hussitbs. E. R. HasS^I. 

MORBIDNESS*— The term ‘morbidness’ as 
applied to moral and religions states of mind is 
popular rather than scienti/ic. It designates par- 
ticularly any unduly depressed state connected 
with one’s moral or religious status. Little effort 
has been made thus far to discover a scientific j 
differentia for religious and moral disease or mor* | 
bidness. One author,^ essaying a moral pathology, 
treats largely of ordinary moral faults and classes , 
as pathological even such habits as result from I 
mistaken conceptions of the moral life. Here 
‘ pathological’ loses all definite meaning; as well 
might we class as morbid the misspelling of a word. 
On the other hand, neurologists and medical 
writers tend, on the whole, to limit moral and 
religious morbidness to certain phenomena of the 
insanities, such as the delusion that one is God or 
Jesus Christ, or that one has committed the un- 
pardonable sin. While it is difiScult to differen- 
tiate between sanity and insanity, a useful mark 
of the insane is that they are incapable, for the 
time being at least, of fulfilling their social 
functions. Thus, all the insanities are cases of 
moral inability and, in this sense, of moral mor- 
bidness. 

There is, however, a broad expanse of moral 
morbidness that is neither insanity, on tbe one 
hand, nor, on the other, mere deflexion from a 
moral ideal through erroneous thinking or through 
the common instinctive impuisions. The best 
example is the moral distortions frequently found 
among adolescents. Under the stress of the neural 
and intellectual re-organization that is going on 
at this period of life, the following types of mor- 
bidness are not uncommon. 

(1) Excessive or minute introspection of one’s 
desires, motives, or choices, often with the applica- 
tion of excessively severe standards to one^s self. 
In religions communions that emphasize such 
experiences as conversion, regeneration, and the 
witness of the Spirit, this introspection often con- 
sists in a search for signs of the divine presence or 
of divine operations within one’s soul. 

(2) Hypersensitiven^s to moral and religious 
situations and distinctions. To be VTong at all is 
to be heinous ; only perfection is really good— this 
is the attitude of mind. This is what is oiften 

' A. B. Giles, Moral Pathology, London, 189&. 


called ‘morbid conscience.’ The victim of it is 
likely to put absurd emphasis upon the exact 

g erformance of trifles that seem to be duties. 

[abitual self-condemnation or censoriousness 
towards others may also appear. 

(3) A passion for certitude, and refusal to live 
by the ordinary, commonsense assumptions, prob- 
abilities, and ‘rule o’ thumb’ devices of mature 
practicality. Sometimes a sense of uncertainty 
becomes almost an obsession. The victim feels 
uncertain, for instance, whether he has locked the 
door, although he knows, in the ordinary sense of 
* knowledge,’ that he has done so. So, also, he 
may feel that he ought or ought not to ao a 
certain thing, although he understands, in a way, 
that his feeling is unreasonable. 

(4) Feverish or self-annihilating devotion to a 
person, a cause, or an ideal. Here morbidness 
consists partly in emotional excess, partly in the 
egregious self-assertion upon which the supposed 
sublimity of self -obliteration depends. 

(5) In the four types thus far named we behold a 
sort of psychical congestion and soreness. A fifth 
type displays the opposite — insensibility and failure 
to function in the presence of normal stimuli. 
Callousness towards the pains and pleasures of 
others and lack of a sense of obligation are its 
marks. In less extreme cases the callousness 
appears only in spots, as towards some one person, 
human interest, or kind of duty. 

These adolescent twists ilinminate the whole 
subject of moral and religious morbidness. For, 
if the five types be broadly interpreted, they will 
be found to cover all cases of such morbidness at 
whatever stage of life. Here we have over- and 
under-sensitiveness, excess of aotion and defect of 
it, excess and defect of introspection, over- and 
under-caution, and disproportion in thinking. 
This is not normal or healthy, yet it includes no 
insane delusions and no such failure of practical 
adjustment as puts one outside the pale of social 
toleration. 

The causation of morbidness in the sense that 
now grows towards definiteness includes two 
factors; neural depression (or at least lack of 
vitality), and some incidental experience that 
starts an unfortunate mental habit. The funda- 
mental facts with which we have to deal are excess, 
defect, and distortion of emotion. Not infrequently 
morbid persons cherish a conviction that their 
mental processes are rational rather than emo- 
tional even though observers easily discover the 
lack of emotional balance. Conduct, and what 
passes as reason, are alike determine by some 
congestion or soreness, or by abnormal o^lous- 
ness. These emotional tendencies are primary 
pHycbical signs of neural conditions. The depres- 
sion may be a hereditary or temperamental trait, an 
incident of a disease, or the product of an internal 
irritant, of a drug, or of fatigue. The reason why 
morbidness occurs so frequently m adolescence is 
that the pubertal change and the comjequent re- 
organization of habits put extraordinary demands 
upon the nervous system. To this cause must be 
added the peculiar loads in school life, economic 
life, and social life that our^ occidental customs 
impose upon youth. Finally, in many cases sexual 
perversions and difficulties connected with the firm 
establijdiment of a healtliy sexual life increase tbe 
tendencies to depression. In mature life tbe same 
general principles apply. Morbidness may safely 
be assumed, m practically all cases, to spring 
partly out of nerve depression, which, in turn, 
ni^ have many causes. 

The last of the five adolescent types enumerated 
does not readily reveal its neural ba.si8. Moral 
insensibility, indeed, not seem to require any 
special neural baris. May it not be a matter of 
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mere habit ? Habit might, perhaps, account for it 
in older persons, but, whenever a child or youth 
exhibits it, the presumption is that strength for a 
full social reaction is lacking. Let it be lemem- 
bered that socialized conduct is an achievement 
that implies power to feel in particular ways, and 
to resist and organize impulses. In the games 
of children and youth ‘ foul play ’ is often simply 
the resort of individuals who have not sufficient 
muscular strength or mental power to hold their 
own while playing the game according to the rules. 
In social situations that present stimuli of normal 
strength a child of normal powers will react 
socially unless some positive counter training has 
preceded. Persistent unresponsiveness to social 
stimuli is strongly suggestive of constitutional 
weakness or of incidentally depressed vitality. 

But the neural basis of morbid moral and religions 
states IS not nearly the whole explanation of them. 
Neural depression is generic ratner than specific ; 
it puts consciousness into a minor key, but it does 
not of itself construct the melody. The particular 
reaction depends upon particular stimuli and upon 
incidental as well as permanent subjective condi- 
tions. The same neural background may be 
present in a person who worries about his soul’s 
salvation and in one who worries about his health. 
Further, habit plays a leading r61e in the whole 
matter. A morbid reaction, once induced in a 
period of weakness, may become fixed as a habit, 
and so persist even after the original neural depres- 
sion has been partly or wJiolly removed. The 
relation beween moral and religious morbidness 
and neurasthenia is often close. In both we find 
a general background of neural depression and a 
loreground of habitual ideas and practices, often 
higlily systematized and therefore regarded as 
rational. 

A gloomy theology or moral theory rarely, if 
ever, produces settled morbidness in the absence 
of predisposing nervous weakness or depression. 
Healthy and nervously strong persons, if they 
accept such doctrines at all, usually hold them in 
a theoretical way for the most part, or yield to 
their terrors only now and then when attention is 
specially directed to them. There is truth in the 
popular observation that, if men really believed in 
the ^m theology that some of them profess, they 
would *go wild.’ The fact that, even in circles in 
which such theologies are accepted, men pursue 
and enjoy the common values of life, such as 
family, home, property, and social recognition, is 
direct evidence that any settled emotional realiza- 
tion of the prevailing belief depends upon some- 
tiling more than a set of ideas. If, however, any 
individual in such a circle has a tendency to 
nervous weakness, religious instruction may easily 
become the decisive factor in producing morbidness 
of a serious kind. In the aggregate the spiiitual 
havoc thus wrought is undoubtedly large, although 
the cases of it are scattered. It is most unfortun- 
ate that among those who are susceptible to such 
injury are many persons whose sensitiveness and 
fineness of organization adapt them for high tasks. 
It is sometimes, no doubt, the possible prophet, 
poet, reformer, or thinker whose energies are fruit- 
lessly introverted by depressing instruction. , 

liTiaBaAroBUB. — G. Vorbrodt, ‘ Zur Eeliglonspsychologie, Prin- 
; ^en and Patkolo^i^/ TheologUcke Studi&n, Jena, 1906, pp 
S8T-808, argUes against the view that religion as siioh is a 
morbid phenomenon. Josiah Vloses, Pathological Aspects oj 
RcU^onSf Worcester, llass., 1906, gives an extended analysis of 
religious extremes of various sorts. E D. Starbuck, The 
Psychology of Religion, London, 1899, sliows that conversion is, 
in general, a normal rather than abnormal phenomenon, chiefly 
of adoleiK^nce (oh. xin.), but he presents numerous cases of 
adolesoent doubt, brooding, depression, and introspection (oh. 
xvli.), G. A. Coe, The opirttual Life, N^ew York, 1900, also 
diaoassea addlescenfediffloultiea, parfcicalarly doubte and morbid 
oonidenw. iU indloated, A. E. Giles, Moral Pathol- 

Loudon, 1895, IB not afignifioant for our topic, A popular 


discussion of depressive states of the nenrasthenic type will be 
found in E Worcester and others, Religion and Medicine, New 
York, 1908. See also J. Bresler, JRcligionshygiene (pamphlet), 
Halle, 1907. GeOKGE A. COE. 

MORDVINS.— I. Introduction and sources. — 
The Mordvins form a branch of the Finno-Ugrian 
race (cf. vol. vi. p. 22’^), and consist of two tribes 
called respectively the jSrzh and the Moksha. Our 
knowledge of their ancient religion, coming, as it 
does, almost exclusively from a time when, in name 
at least, they had been converted to Christianity 
by the Bussians, and when they could practise the 
rites of their earlier faith only in secret, is very 
scanty and defective. After the Mordvin people, 
as a whole, in consequence of the victory by which 
the Bussians finally overthrew the Tatar khanate 
of Kazan (1552), had come under the sway of the 
conquerors, measures of a more or less violent 
nature were taken here and there to convert them, 
and were continued in the 17th century. It was 
not, however, till about 1 740-50 that they came to 
submit en masse to the rite of Christian baptism, 
and the following decades witnessed the disappear- 
ance of the last vestiges of their heathenism. Yet 
for a long time their conversion was, in the main, 
a merely nominal change, and, accordingly, even 
in quite recent times the exploration of remote 
districts has yielded much v^uable material for 
the elucidation of their ancient religion. 

Our earliest information on the subject comes 
from an Italian traveller, G. Barbaro, who visited 
the district now called Eastern Bussia in 1446, and 
who gives a short account of how the victim was 
dealt with in the horse-sacrifice of the Moksha 
tribe. The notes on the religion and sacrificial 
practices of the Mordvins made by N. Witsen, a 
Dutchman, at the close of the 17th cent, are alto- 
gether negligible ; nor can we gather much of value 
from the accounts of P. J. Strahlenberg, K. Muller, 
I. Lepecliin, J. G. Georgi, and P. S. Pallas, in the 
18th century. A more useful source (in spite of 
errors due to misapprehension) is the Bussian MS 
written by a land-surveyor named Miljkovifi in 
1783, and several times printed (most recently in 
TambovsJdja Bparchialpiyja Vldomosti, no. 18, 
Petrograd, 1905, p, 815 ffi). From the middle of 
the 19fch cent, we find in Bussian newspapers and 
periodicals (especially those of the provinces), as in 
other publications, sporadionotices and descriptions 
of local conditions. Accounts of a more general 
character have been given by Meljnikov, Mainov, 
and Smirnov (cf. Literature at end). Meljnikov 
(writing c. 1850) draws his material mainly from 
MS sources ; but, as regards the ideas of the gods, 
deals with his data too &eely, and adds imaginative 
embei lishments. The same may be said of Mainov, 
who, some thirty years later, devoted himself to 
the investigation of Mordvin ethnography, and 
even travelled over the Mordvin district ; in many 
points he merely follows Meljnikov. A much 
more valuable production is that of Smirnov, who 
carefully utilizes the available literature as well as 
a number of MS sources, and also draws upon his 
own observations. The following account is based 
not only on the published sources, hut also upon 
collections made by the present writer among the 
Mordvins themselves, and the fairly abundant MS 
material subsequently forwarded by native Mord- 
vins to the Finno-Ugric Society in Helsxrigfors ; it 
likewise draws upon some (in part very valuable) 
MSS dating from the middle of the 19th cent, and 
now in the keeping of the Imperial Geographical 
Society, or else deposited in the Asiatic Museum 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Petrograd. 
The latter group of MSS had been already used in 
part, though very unscientifically, by Meljnikov 
and Mainov. 
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2 . The dead. — Life after death was regarded as ! 
a direct continuation of earthly life. The departed 
in their graves live and occupy themselves in much 
the same way as they did upon earth — hence the 
articles required hy them were placed beside their 
bodies in the grave. In death as in life kith and 
kin are still together, so that the graveyard is the 
counterpart of the village ; there is no realm of the 
dead in a universal sense. From the graveyard 
the human-like shades come forth to visit the 
living. Each family worships its own dead, the 
foremost and mightiest of whom is the first who 
was buried in the particular graveyard, i»e, the 
progenitor of the family (together with his wife), 
who was often still spoken of by his own name and 
was honoured with the title of * ruler of the grave- 
yard ’ {Jcalmon' Mrdi). The prevailing idea seems 
to be that this progenitor should not belong to too 
remote a past i thus among certain Erza ]\K>rdvins 
in the government of Saratov, who migrated 
thither some 200 or 250 years ago, the earliest 
ancestors to whom worship is accorded are posi- 
tively stated to have been the first settlers — the 
memory, and thus also the worship, of the earlier 
generations having faded away. Festivals in 
honour of departed individuals are celebrated 
during the first year after death — one immediately 
after burial, and others at specified times, as, 
six weeks, or the fortieth day, after death, from 
which time onwards the shade of the dead becomes 
more closely attached to the corpse in the grave, 
while prior to that time it lingers chiefly in its 
former home or, it may be, in places which the 
living person had been accustomed to visit. At 
this festival the previously deceased members of 
the family are believed to be in attendance, and 
are implored to take the newly departed into their 
midst. 

General festivals for all departed ancestors 
ipohSUat hahaty or ai^at hahat, ‘ grandfathers and 
grandmothers’ [= ancestors]), again, are celebrated 
at least twice a year, in spring and autumn 
(latterly the dates of both the individual and the 
general festivals were for the most part brought 
into accordance with those of the commemorative 
celebrations appointed by the Russian Church). 
The ancestors are invited in due form to a feast in 
the village, the several houses of the family-group 
being taken in rotation for this banquet of the 
living with the dead. According to a tradition 
from the beginning of the 17th cent., joint festivals 
for the dead were in an earlier period held by larger 
family-groups or clans also at intervals of some 
fifty years. Formerly, animal - sacrifices were 
offered at the celebrations, and the ceremonies 
connected with them contain features that seem to 
point to a still earlier practice of human sacrifice. 
The living approach the ancestors with prayers 
and gifts in all circumstances in which, as they 
think, they require the help of these ancestors 
either for their own benefit (particularly in cases 
of illness, which may be sent by the ancestors 
themselves, if angered) or in order to injure others. 
Moreover, at the sacrificial feasts which are held 
by the community in honour of the (nature-) gods, 
the ancestors are in some districts conjoined with 
these as objects of worship, being invoked m the 
prayers immediately after tiie deities, and besought 
for the same earthly blessings— success in till^e 
and cattle-rearing, good fortune, and health. The 
dead, when thus present by invitation, are Avelcome 
guests, from whose benignity all good things may 
be expected — though at the close of the festival, 
it is true, they are driven away, sometime with 
threats — ^but, when they appear on their own 
initiative, they are greatly feared, especially m 
causing disease. Peculiar terrors are exmted by 
th« dead who perish by accident— by drown- 


ing — or who for other reasons have not received 
proper burial, as also by those who die without 
surviving kindred ; sucli unfortunates are, accord- 
ingly, attended to only in the festivals for their 
own ancestors. 

In connexion with the ceremonial of this 
ancestor-worship, special mention must he made 
of the fact that at the festivals for deceased indi- 
viduals, according to some older accounts, a wooden 
image or a doll representing the dead was set on 
the oeneh by the festal table; subsequently this 
was replaced hy articles of clothing belonging to 
him. At these festivals, however, the departed 
has also a living representative, a person of the 
same sex and of about the same age, who acts his 
part, and is treated by those present as if he were 
the deceased. He presents himself in the clothes 
of the dead, and frequently is conducted from the 
graveyard, and then, at the end of the feast, taken 
back to it. According to some accounts, he never 
speaks at all, but partakes heartily of the banquet, 
and receives the tokens of respect accorded by 
those present. Other accounts inform us, how- 
ever, that he carries on an active conversation 
with them : he tells them of the life of the under 
world, and of those who have gone there before 
him ; he gives them good counsel, admonishing 
them to live in unity, to abstain from theft and 
excessive drinking, to look well after their cattle, 
and the like; he blesses man and beast, settles 
disputes regarding inheritance, etc. 

According to some authorities, the dead, during 
their existence in the grave, undergo a second 
experience of death, passing thereby * into a higher 
state^’ in which they no longer maintain direct 
relations with those living upon tlie earth, but 
have intercourse only with those who have died 
once, and through the latter alone influence the 
fortunes of the living. 

Although the ancestors axe worshipped and 
invoked like the gods, and to some extent con- 
jointly with them, the two classes are, neverthe- 
less, rigidly distinguished from each other. Still, 
there seem to be cases where the people have quite 
forgotten the human origin of a dead person whom 
they worship, and he is invoked as a ‘ god ’ {pas). 
Among the Erzfi in the governments of Kazan and 
Samara we find a deity called Staka pas, Hhe 
heavy god,’ who is honoured with special sacriftcial 
festivals, and is entreated not to launch ‘his 
heaviness’ (i.e. evil generally) upon the people. 
In some parts a divine pair bearing various proper 
names— Onto and Bonto (who are popularly 
supposed to be husband and vrife)— are invoked by 
the epithet of Staka pas, while elsewhere the 
‘heavy god’ is addressed in the sacrificial prayers 
also as Kan pas, Kuvan pas, and regarded as Bring 
‘ in the black earth.’ The word hmi the significa- 
tion of which is now unknown to the people at 
large, is simply the Tatar han, * prince,^ so tiiat 
hanpas means ‘the god-prinoe%* hmm, agmn, is 
in all likelihood traxjcable to the Turkish princ^y 
title Jeagan in its Obuvash or Bnlgar phonetio form 
hogan or kugan (with o or instead of the common- 
Turk. a), which, though it has not come down to 
us, would correspond perfectly to the Mordvin 
hman. As the Mordvnos, in part at lesst, were 
at one time among the subject peoples of the 
Volga Bulgars, the ancestors of the Chuvashes of 
to-day, we may be permitted to conjecture that 
the ‘ heavy god ’ was originally the spirit of a high 
Turkish ruler; similarly, the other heavy gods, 
such as Onto, etc., perhaps represent native princes 
of a bygone age. 

With the Mordvin cult of the dead is probably 
connected in some w^ also the worship of the 
deity or spirit called Keremet (ErzE) or Kerfimftt, 
Kerfimfid (Moksha), a name of Chuvash origin (in 
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tlie Chuvash tongue of to-day, Kiramat^ originally 
an Arab. word). Among the Mordvins this deity 
bears the title soltan^ salhta, which is obviously 
the same as the Arabo-Turkish sultan, What is 
told of him among the Mordvins is meagre and 
inconsistent. Among the Moksha, according to 
an early account, he was a deity of great prestige 
and power, and superior to all others in his in- 
fluence upon everyday life — in no sense a malign 
spirit, luce Keremet among the Cheremisses. 
Although he bears a name of foreign origin, and 
was regarded by the Moksha as ' born and bred 
Avith the earth’ — a fact which shows that the 
people had no idea of his human origin — it would 
seem, nevertheless, that his worship contains 
certain elements of a former native hero-cult. In 
the legal proceedings of the communitj^ oaths are 
taken in the name of Kerdmat, and it is believed 
that he punishes those who are guilty of crime. 

3. Nature. — (a) Air and shy . — In the Erza tribe 
the deity of the sky is called Vere-pas, ke. * the 
god who is above.’ We also find mention of Ski- 
pas and Niske-pas or Niske, the latter of whom, 
while now identified by some of the Erzd with 
Vere-pas, was orminally in all likelihood a distinct 
god (probably of foreign origin). In a number of 
ancient MSS the name Nislce occurs in the form 
Ineske, whence it appears that the name is really 
a synthesis of ine, ‘^great,’ and the first element in 
the divine name Ski-pas just mentioned. Ski^ 
again, is a participle of an obsoletje verb iha-j 
meaning ‘bear,’ ‘procreate/ so that Ski-pas signi- 
fies literally ‘the generative god/ ‘ proereator-god,’ 
and Niske, ‘the greats procreator/ The sky-^od 
of the Moksha is cMled Skaj — a name correspondmg 
exactly to the Erza Ski — or, with the addition of 
the term for ‘ god,’ which among the Moksha is still 
fpund in the m<^e primitive dissyllabic form pavas^ 
jSkabavas (also Skabas and Skaibas), wJjiclx accord- 
ingly corresponds in form with the ErzS. Ski-pas. In 
the prayers he receives the designation Varda, ‘he 
who is above,’ or OtVu, ‘ the great one ’ (see above, 
the explanation of the Erzh name Niske). The 
Erza Niske or Niske-pas has a consort named 
Niske-ava, ‘ Mother Niske/ who is Avorsliipped at 
any rate by women in their homes (she is now 
often identified with the Vir^ Maiy, the Theo- 
tokos) ; he has also two dau^iters, Kastargo and 
Vezorgo, while in the songs we likewise hear of a 
son. Among the Moksha the wife of the sk;^-god 
is, so far as is known, mentioned, along with a 
daughter, only in, a single song, where she is 
called Skabas-ava, ^Mother Skabas.’ Strahlenbexg 
states that the highest deity of the ‘Mordvins’ (by 
which term he obviously means the ErzS; tribe) is 
Jumishipas j in the first portion of his name, jvmi, 
we have perhaps a cognate form of the Cheremiss 
tem Jumo, applied to both the sky-god and the 
sky, and of the stem in the EinmshyMma^a, * god/ 
wMe the second element is either ecjuivalent to 
Si-pas, ‘nun-god,’ or, more probably, an incorrect 
form of Ski-pas (see above). 

^ Among the Mordvins generally the sky-god ranks 
as supreme among the gods, and to him must 
frec[uently be offered the first sacrifice and prayer. 
It may be noted, however, that, according to a 
T^rt from the middle of the 19th cent., the 
Moksha, or at least part of them, did not offer 
sacrifice to Skaj at all, out simply, at the beginning 
of every sacrificial festival, addressed him with a 
br^ef prayer for protection. 

A special deity of thunder, who is worshipped in 
the communal &icrificial feasts, is found among the 
Erzk. He is named Pur'gine (lit. ‘thunder^, or 
Pur’gine-pas (‘the god Thunder,’ 'thunder-god’), 
and the worshippers beseech him to send a uene- 
ficial rain, but not the noisome hail^ his figure has 
been strongly influenced by that of the prophet 


Elijah in popular Russian belief. Among the 
Moksha thunder is called at' am, a derivative of at' a, 

‘ grandfather,’ ‘ old man,’ and this, together with 
the fact that the rainbow is termed at'am-jonJcs 
{jonhs=: ‘bow,’ ‘cross-bow’), seems to indicate that 
the Moksha also personified thunder, though the 
imperfect sources certainly say nothiug of a 
thunder-cult among them. 

In the prayers and elsewhere the sun as well as 
the moon is designated a god {pas, pavas), viz. 
Tsi-pas (Erzii), ISi-bavas (Moksha), ‘the god sun,’ 
‘sun-god,’ and Kov-bas, Kov-bavas, ‘the god 
moon,’ * moon-god.’ Special oblations are accorded 
to the sun at the sacrificial feasts. The worship of 
the moon seems to involve no more than that, 
when a person first descries the new moon, he bows 
before it with a prayer for good health, and 
promises it a whole {i.e. uncut) loaf. The morn- 
ing and the evening glow are invoked, with Russian 
proper names attached to the terms, almost ex- 
clusively in magic formulai — e.y. as * morning-glow 
Mariya,’ ‘evening-glow Dariya’ — and v^ere prob- 
ably derived, along with the formulee themselves, 
from the Russians, resembling in this the spirits of 
midday and midnight, and others of similar char- 
acter, which are likewise designated by Russian 
proper names in the magic formulae. 

Among the deities of the sky should perhaps he 
included a goddess styled AzSr»ava, ‘mistress,’ 
who, in addition to Keramat, was once highly 
revered among the Moksha, at least in some 
districts. She was said to dwell ‘in the high 
lace, in the upper parts of the atmosphere,’ and 
ore the epithets ‘ rain-hringer ’ ancf ‘com-be- 
getter ’ ; she seems, however, to have been rather 
closely related in some way to Kerdmfit, as in the 
local law-courts oaths were taken in her name and 
in his (see above). Here, too, may be mentioned 
an obscure goddess named Ange-pate or Ange-pate 
pas {pate, more correctly pat' a, means ‘ elder 
sister^), who is said in one MS to have been wor- 
shipped among the so-called Teryuchans (Russian- 
ized Erza in the government of Nijni Novgorod), 
but is otherwise unknown. 

The name IJjsud or IJjvgsTd— a word of obscure 
origin — ^is used among the Moksha to denote a host 
of spirits who move ^out in the upper atmosphere 
amid harmonious sounds (mingled, indeed, with 
inharmonious) and to whom girls make offferings 
of their hair. Should one who catches a glimpse 
of these spirits at once implore them to send Him 
good fortune, he obtains his wish, though at times 
their gift may be death. With this host may be 
compared the celestial spirit known among the 
Chuvashes as ICSvak Xup]^, ‘the gate of heaven* — 
the personification of some luminous appearance ; 
* when the gate of heaven opens, one obtains what 
one asks for.’ 

In some districts the Mordvins worshipped the 
wind, mostly under the name of Varma-ava, 
‘mother wind,’ ‘wind-mother,’ both privately 
and at the communal sacrifices ; and in her divine 
capacity she was specially implored not to damage 
the corn and hay crops. ’Worship, Avith offerings 
of food, was accorded also to frost, usually as 
Moroz-at'a or Kelme-af^a, ‘old man frost/ but 
only within the house ; the ceremonial of this cult 
is manifestly of Russian origin, as is probably also 
the spirit itself, 

(J) Earth, field, and grain, — Mastor-ava, 
‘mother earth,’ ‘earth-mother/ especially among 
the Erza, appears as one of the most revered of 
deities, being often named, indeed, immediately 
after the sky-god ; thus in the songs we often find 
the set phrase, * First he bowed before the sky-god, 
and then before mother earth.’ At the communal 
sacrifices the Brzk besought her to mve them a 
good hairest and to bestow good health upon the 
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tillers of the field. She seems sometimes to have 
home the epithet Mastor-pas, * god earth/ ‘ earth- 
god/ although elsewhere Mastor-pas appears as a 
distinct (male) deity, whom people invoked in their 
imprecations to bring their enemies to destruction. 
The Moksha, too, had their Mast6r-ava, ‘mother 
earth,’ hut in their official worship her place is 
taken hy Paks'-ava, ‘mother field,’ ‘ field-mother,’ 
or Paks'-azfirava, ^field-mistress,’ ‘field-hostess,’ 
or, again, Noru-paks'a, ‘corn-field.’ Among the 
Erza there is little mention of the spirit of the 
tilled field ; here, along with ‘ mother earth,* we 
find the place of that spirit usually taken by 
Norov-ava, ‘mother corn,’ ‘corn-mother/ also 
designated Norov-pas, ‘ the god (goddess) com,’ to 
whom, among the Moksha, corresponds S^or-ava 
(or sometimes Noru-ava), ‘ mother corn ’ ; S'or-ava, 
however, is found mainly in the magic formulas 
and the songs. Each tilled field had its own 
particular spirits. For the meadow likewise there 
was a special presiding spirit, called Nar-azSrava, 
‘mead-mistress,’ or the like; hut, as far as we 
know, she was not the object of a distinct cult, or, 
at most, she was presented before the hay harvest 
with a few pieces of bread, accompanied by a prayer 
for her protection. 

(c) Forest and tree, — The forest-spirit — each 
forest has one of its own— is usually designated 
Vir-ava, ‘mother forest,’ ‘forest-mother/ and is 
now generally an evil-disposed being, whose charac- 
teristics (with the exception of her sex and her 
large breasts) have been borrowed in detail from 
Iij^syb the evil forest-spirit of the Russians (on the 
Ljesyj see EBB iv. 628) ; she is not worshipped. 
According to our older records, however, the 
forest-mother, who among the Moksha is also 
known as Vir-azSrava, ‘forest-hostess,’ ‘forest- 
mistress,’ was a friendly deity, to whom hunters 
and those who gathered fruits, berries, or mush- 
rooms prayed for protection against wild beasts, 
serpents, and ill-luck of all kinds, and for success 
in their efforts, presenting her at the same time 
with small oblations of food, drink, and money. 
Among the Moksha similar petitions are ad^essed 
also to Yir6-pavas, ‘the god forest.’ While, ac- ! 
cording to the extant sources, the forest-spirits 
were not worshipped at the communal sacrifices, it 
seems likely from certain reports that such worship 
was paid to particular trees—oak, lime, birch, pine 
—which were entreated to grant prosperity to crops 
and cattle; we read, e.g,^ of Tumo-pas, ‘the god 
oak,’ ‘ oak-god,’ to whom were addressed prayers 
for rain. In the spells there is frequent mention 
of Cuvto-ava, ‘tree-mother/ who, as in the case of 
many other spirits, was asked to pardon some 
supposed injury unwittingly done to Tier-— by 
a push — and who puniriiea the offender by afilict- 
ing him with disease. 

Xd) The water-deity common to all the 

Mordvins is Ved-ava, Vedmastor-ava, ‘mother 
water,’ ‘water-mother,’ known among the Moksha 
also as Ved-azSrava, ‘ water-hostess, water-mis- 
tress.’ She holds an important position in the 
cultus, principally as the spirit who presides over 
the fecundity of the earth, of women, and of cattle 
— though, at least latterly, less as the sender of 
fish, probably on account of the small importance 
of fishing as an industry. Each distinct body of 
water — ^nver, brook, Jake, fountain, well — has its 
fecial presiding spirit, who may bear a more 
definite name — e.-o., Rav-ava, ‘mother Volga, 
‘Volga-mother,’ As-ava, ‘mother fountain, etc. 
In the songs we find mention also of a ‘ sea-mother ’ 
(Mor'ava), probably of Russian oririn ; with her 
should perhaps be identified fche Ot’^s'uved-az^rava, 
‘sea-mistress’ {ot'sfu-ved, lit. ‘great water,’ also 
‘ sea ’), of an older Moksha account, although our 
informant interprets her name as Ot^s^u ved - 


azSrava, ‘the great water-mistress,’ i.e. as denot- 
iug a universal supreme water-goddess, ‘ the ruler 
of all local waters.’ In an Erza sacrificial prayer 
we find Veden'-kan, ‘khan or prince of water,’ or 
Ved-kan, ‘water-prince’ (the sense of the word 
kan, which is of Tatar origin, is not known to the 
people generally) ; mention is made also of Lis'mau' 
girde pas, ‘the god who presides over the well/ 
A special water-spirit is Ved-eraj, ‘water-dweller,’ 
or Vetsa-erkj, ‘he who inhabits the water’ ; there 
are, in fact, many such spirits ; they are malignant 
beings, who, like vampire spirits, Me in wait for 
newly-born children, devour the grain that has 
been cursed by an enemy, etc. So far as we know, 
they are not worshipped. It is probable that 
these water - spirits, our information regarding 
whom is very meagre, were originally the souls oi 
persons who had been drowned. 

(e) jPiVfi.— Among the nature-spirits should also 
he included Tol-ava, ‘fire-mother/ ‘mother fire,’ 
who is often named in magic formulic and in songs, 
hut of whose public worship we know virtually 
nothing. 

House, court-yard, etc.; the village.— The 
spirit of the dwelling-house bears various names. 
Among the Moksha it appears as Kud-azerava or 
Kudri-az^rava, ‘ house-mistress,’ ‘ house-hostess/ 
and also as Kud-ava, ‘ house-mother,’ ami KudM- 
pavas, ‘house-god,’ ‘the god house’; while among 
the Erzii we find Kudon'-tsiu' pas, ‘god of the 
house’ H or U being the analogue of hudo^ 
kudj ‘house’), or Keren' sotskon' pas, ‘god of the 
lime-bark and the beams,’ ‘ lime-bark and beam- 
|jod,’ sometimes (perhaps through a misunderstand- 
ing and corruption of the orimnal name) Ker'an' 
§otton' pas, ‘the god of tn© hewn beam, or 
beams,’ and in some districts also Kudo-jurtava, 

‘ house-mother ’ (lit. ‘ dwelling-place-mother of the 
house ’).' 

The dwelling-place as a whole, i,e, the court-yard, 
the dwelling-house, and its adjoining buildings, 
which the Mordvins designate by the name mrt, 
a word borrowed from the Tatar language, has a 
special spirit of its own, the Jurt-ava, ‘dwelling- 
place-mother,’ known among the Moksha also as 
Jurt-azSrava, ‘dwelling-place- mistress.’ This spirit, 
especially among the ErzM., has in many cases dispos- 
sessed the above-mentioned household-spirit in the 
proper sense, and taken its place ; in this capacity 
it is also called Kudo-jurtava (see above) by way of 
distinguishing it from Kardas-jurtava, ‘dweilmg- 
place-mother of the yard/ and is represented as a 
dwarfish female being, or as a cat-like creature, 
which lives under the stove, being thus obviously 
connected with the Russian dom^Uo spirit Bomovoj 
(on which see ERE iv. 6261), wMch likewise lives 
near the stove, and has the form of a d warf m a oat. 
Common to all riie Erza is a special spirit of the 
court-yard named Kardas-s'arko, ‘courtVar^’ (a 
word of obscure meaning in this connexion), who 

I More parblcularly in the magic torroolas m find a vast 
number of domestic spirits, ^ttasi-persotjiftcations cl irarious 
parte of and articles in the llvlng-rooii^i., ia.nd generally do»cril)ed 
as ‘mothers,* ‘mistresses' or ‘rulers*— <! ff., Patnafcud-axferava 
(Moksha), ' stove-nolstrese,* UStuman* kiwu (Ersii), ‘ ruler of the 
stove,* KenH-ava, ‘door-mother* eta Among the Moksha 
Kuig6rfe5, and among the Ersii Tr’amo, is a benevolent domestic 
sprite of dwarfish human form, who, however, is not worshipped. 
He brings to his master whatever of other people's property the 
latter may desire, but a task must be set for him every night, 
else he b^ln to carry fals master's goods to others. Those 
who wish to obtain such a ^irlt must keep an egg of a ben or a 
cock (}) from seven to twelve weeks in the armpit, remalmng 
meanwhile under the floor ; it is then hatched out. It ts also 
possible to kill this spirit The name Tr'amo seems to be derived 
from the verb tff'a, ‘to nourish,' wldle Kujg&Nyi is yroliably a 
I compound formed of kuj^ ‘ serpent," ‘owl/ and thus 

originally meant ‘setpenfc-owl ' — though the Mordvins no longesr 
think of it as having' such a form. With this we may compare 
the fact among the Uthuaniana the analogous spirii^ 

Kaukas (on vdilob m JBMB iii. 696), Is represented now 
an owl and now as a fiery dragon ; of. also the myth of 
basfiisk. 
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lives ‘beneath a stone situated in the court, and is 
generally represented as a male, though sometimes 
as a female. Among some of the Molcsha we hear 
of a court-spirit named Koram-ot's'unSr, * the cliief 
of the court,’ while others speak of a special spirit 
c^Ied Kaldas-ava, ‘cattleyard-motlier.^ 

To these house- and court-spirits sacrifices are 
offered by the individual^ family at stated seasons, 
and also on special occasions — the hirth of a child, 
the birth of a cow’s first calf, etc. At the legal 
tribunals Jield by the head of the household with 
his family, according to an early Moksha account, it 
was the practice to swear by thehoiise- and the dwell- 
ing-place-spirits as well as by deceased ancestors. 
As protectors of the cattle we also find, sometimes 
even at the communal sacrifices, certain saints of the 
Kussian Church— , Frollavrol (a distortion of two 
saints’ names, Flor'and Lavr), surnanied AJasan'- 
-pas, < horse-god,’ Nastasija (Euss. Anastasia), 
with the epithet Reven'-pas, *sleep-god(dess)’ j 
MiljkoviS mentions also a ‘swine-god “‘^(Tuon'-pas), 
etc. Moreover, the store-pit, the bathroom, the 
threshing* place, etc,, had each its special presiding 
spirit, usually designated ‘mother,’ or (among the 
Moksha) ‘mistress,’ ‘hostess,’ as, c.g., Ban'-ava, 
‘bathroom-mother,’ or Ban^-az^rava, ‘bathroom- 
mistress,’ and on certain definite occasions oflerings 
of food and drink were presented to these spirits. 
Likewise the bee-garden, sometimes forming part 
of the house-garden, sometimes situated m the 
forest, had its particular spirit: NeskfSper-ava 
(Moksha), ‘ bee-garden-mother,’ NeMce-pas (Erza), 
‘beehive-god,’ etc. Mention is mode even of an 
alley- or lane-god (UTt's'a-pas). The village, too, 
had its spirit, named Vel-ava, ‘ village-mother/ or 
■Vel-azerava, ‘village-mistress,’ or Velen'-pas, ‘god 
or goddess of the village ’ ; this spirit was wor- 
shipped at the communal sacrifices. 

5 . Evil spirits,— To this class belong the spirits 
called §ajfan (‘Satan’; pi, §ajt'at), who dwell in 
marshes and waters (especially in deep parts), hut 
also on dry land, in caverns. They beget children ; 
they appear in various forms, including that of a 
fish. In the Mordvin spells they are found also as 
servant of the wicked earth-god Mastor-pas (see 
above, p, 845“). The Erza believe in a distinct 
spirit of curses, ‘the ruler of the curse,’ called Ert, 
‘curse,’ Erirpas, ‘curse-god,’ ‘the god curse ’ (also | 
Erks), and is anthropomorphioally figured as hav- 
ing, a wife and a large family. Another evil spirit 
is Av^s’', or Jfivgs' (Moksha), Eves', Evs' (Erzh), | 
<Mdled also Idem-eves' (idem, ‘ fierce’ J, etc* Accord- 
ing to a Moksha account, this spirit and his wife 
produce seventy-seven children every year; every 
year, however, the whole family is killea by thunder 
except two, who in the following year beget other 
seventy-seven, and so on. The Erza seem to regard 
this spirit as a wicked sorcerer, who flies in the air 
as a meteor. Numerous diseases are personified, 
and addressed as ‘mother’ ; some of these disease- 
spirits, too, are thought of as married people, 
while others take the form of chickens, etc. 

6 , General observations on Mordvin mythology. 
—Among the Mordvins the personification of the 
ddties (nature-spirits) is of a very feeble character, 
^periilly in the cultus^a fact signally attested by 
hnguistio usage, and more particularly by that of 
the sacrificial prayers. Thus the ‘ rising and set- 
ting sun-god (god sun)’ and ‘the moon-god (god 
moot.) who movies it a circle ’ are simply the sun 
and the moon iu their visible form, but regarded as 
animate ; in the sacrificial prayers there is nothing 
that would point to their personification, and, while 
in the mythology the sun is depicted as a maiden 
and the moon as a man, this is probably due to 
forrigninfluence. Nor can the designation ‘mother* 

1 The bloot q 1 Mborlflotel animate te aUowed to run into the 
cavity under thte eion^ 


(aw), wMch—with the epithet ‘ruler’ (fern.), 
e.^., Masboron' Kirdi Mastor-ava, ‘earth-mother, 
the ruler of the earth ’-“is the general term of most 
frequent occurrence in the names of the deities, be 
regarded as implying the attribution of personality 
to any particular deity these ‘mothers,’ in fact, 
are, especially in the sacrificial prayers, only the 
amorphous and indistinct ‘ souls’ of natural objects, 
etc. Thus men ‘dig’ the earbh-mother, and ‘sow 
corn in her’; the field-mother— -in place of whom 
the ‘ tilled field ’ is sometimes invoked-— may ‘ be 
crushed by the horse’s foot,’ and ‘carried away to 
another person’s field’ ; the corn-mother, it is true, 
appears in a popular lyric as singing songs in the 
festive attire of a Mordvin woman, but this personi- 
fication is not long maintained, for in her song the 
com-mobher speaks of herself thus ; ‘ I was sown 
in the morning twilight, reaped in the evening 
twilight, thrown into the granary in order to bo 
"brewed into small beer at Easter, and baked into 
pastries at Christmas’ ; the water-mother ‘streams,’ 
or ‘ wells forth like silver ’ ; the fire-mother ‘ blazes,’ 
and so on. So, too, with the household-spirit,^ we 
can still to some extent distinctly trace the original 
idea that it is the animate dwelling-house itself, 
or, in other words, the amorphous soul of ilie house. 
Thus we find it said in a Moksha magic prayer, 
‘Kud-azerava (‘house-mistress’}, pardon hiin who 
built you and heats you ’ j in an Erza petition of 
similar character we read, ‘ Kudo-jurtava (‘ house- 
mother’h above is thy lime-bark [the roof isthatohed 
with this], beneath are thy beams ’ j while a parting 
utterance of a girl who has just been married runs, 
‘Bear house [=soul of the house], I have sojourned 
much in thy warm house.’ 

In conjunction with the spirits designated 
‘mothers’ {avat) and ‘mistresses’ or ‘hostesses’ 
{az^r-amt) are found the correlative (male) ‘old 
1 ones’ {at^at) and ‘lords’ or ‘hosts’ (az^T}it)--e,g.y 
Ved-at'a, ‘water old one,’ Ved-azSr, ‘water-lord,’ 
Kud-at'a, ‘house old one,’ Kud-azgr, ‘house-lord.’ 
i They are for the most part absent from the sacri- 
I ficial prayers, belonging rather to the sphere of 
the magic formulse and of folklore, where such 
married couples are even represented as having 
children. Bfere we have obviously a later develop- 
ment, perhaps not unconnected with ^cestor- 
worship, in wliich male and female progenitors are 
generally named together as married pairs. It is 
only in the case of Sie god of the sky and the god 
of thunder that personification has reached a more 
advanced stage. These two deities are always re- 
presented as human-like figures, and it is mainly 
with them that the few m^hs current among the 
Mordvins have to do. Thus, the thunder-god 

f appears in the songs as the son-in-law of the sky- 
od NiSke, while the latter, again, finds a wife for 
is son (of whom otherwise nothing has come down 
to us) in a Mordvin maiden whom he bears im to 
the sky in a silver cradle upon a chain. This 
myth-making process, which perhaps was to some 
extent due to mreign influence, does not, however, 
appear in the woranip— the sacrificial prayers — at 
all, while among the Moksha the name of the sky- 

t od, the form of which certainly suggests personi- 
oation (toy, ‘procreator’; see above, p* 844’^}, is 
also used as the designation of the natural sky-^.y., 
in the phrase $kajs' mazem^, ‘the sky reddens.’ 
The older conception of nature as animate merely, 
but not persons, still tends to maintain i 1 ^ ground, 
and to impede the process of personifi;cation. 

■Virtually no limits were set to the practice of 
ascribing life to inanimate thinp. In the magic 
formulae we find that, o.g.^ planfe, the daw of an 
otter, the handle of a pan, a dMa#, a laundry 
beetle (the last three are invoked by the magician 

1 OL the Mordvlii name fox the pnpU of the eye : 
lit, ‘eye-mother,* 
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as Ms * elder sisters ’), are all endowed with life, 
and their aid is sought to expel disease. 

It is manifest that, in the course of centuries, 
the religion and worship of the Mordvins have 
been aflected by foreign (Aryan, Lithuanian, 
Turkish) influence, as is shown, for one thing, by 
a number of mythological terms — e.g,^ pavas^ pas, 
'god’ (cf. 0. Ind. hhagas, 0. Pers. haga), Pur'gine, 
the thunder[-god] (cf. Lith. perMnas), Keramat 
( = Chuvash Kiramht), Sajt'an, an evil spirit (cf. 
Tatar Sajtan, Chuvash Sujttan) ; in later times 
they have also been greatly influenced by Russian 
popular beliefs, especially in ancestor- worship. 

7 . Worship. — Besides the oblations performed 
at home by the individual family, usuMly under 
the direction of the head of the household or his 
wife, and accorded mainly to the domestic spints 
and to ancestors, every village community held its 
own sacrificial feasts, in wmich the participants 
frequently arranged themselves in groups corre- 
sponding to their families or clans. From certain 
reports and indications, however, it would seem 
that at an earlier time there were joint sacri- 
ficial festivals for larger districts. The places at 
which sacrifices were paid to Kerfimat appear to 
have been fenced in. On at least some of the 
sacrificial sites stood a simple building without 
windows, which, like the ordinary dwelling-house, 
was called kudo, and was used for religious 
purposes. The deities were not represented in 
material forms — the obscure indications of such 
likenesses found in Russian sources probably refer 
to representations of the dead. The ofierings com- 
prised all kinds of edible animals, from horses to 
fowls, while, as has already been said, allusions to 
an earlier practice of human sacrifice are not 
wholly absent from the tradition. Parts of the 
sacrificial animal— especially, but not exclusively, 
the inner parts — ^were presented to the deities, and 
in the sacrifices in honour of the dead the idea that 
the soul of the victim is to serve the dead person 
in his under-world life is brought out quite dis- 
tinctly. There are indications that the colour of 
the animal sacrificed corresponded with tlmt of 
the natural phenomenon or the object worshipped, 
so that the earth-spirit received a black animal, 
and so on. The ceremonial of the sacrifices to the 
nature-deities sometimes included magical actions 
(analogous magic), while the form of the prayer 
used occasionally recalls that of a magic formula — 
e.g.y * Sky-god, may the corn prosper I ’ The cere- 
monies have, on the other hand, been noticeably 
influenced by the cult of the deadj thus, in the 
samificial feast, the sky-god, like the dead in 
the mortuary feast, had a human representative, 
who in Ms responded to the person praying. 

The notices regarding the sacrificial priests show 

f eat divergences. According to some accounts, 
ere were priests and priestesses—4esi^ated re- 
spectively tn-afaf * great old man,’ and im^haba, 
'great old woman,’ among the Mol^ha— -who held j 
a life appointment, and who did duty also at i 
marriages and in the legal proceedings of the 
community, while other reports indicate that they 
were selected for definite periods of longer or 
shorter duration. In addition to the desimations 
just given, we find the following : afa, * old man,’ 
mz^afa, meaning something like ‘ sacrificing old 
man,’ oznifs'a, 'he who sacrifices or prays,’ omi- 
haha, ' the old woman who sacrifices or prays*’ and 
poM-haha, 'great old woman,’ In some of the 
sacrificial feasts both sexes took part* hut there 
were also distinct festivals for males and females 
respectively. The public worship of the deities 
was connected in the closest way with agriculture, 
the principal employment of the people, and also 
with the related industry of cattle-rearing, and 
the deities were specially besought to grant success 


in these. In the cult of the nature-deities there 
is no trace whatever of an ethical element, prayers 
being addressed to them for earthly boons alone ; 
but that element, as already indicated, does not 
seem to have been wholly absent from the cult of 
the dead, or from the worship of Kerkmat (and 
the obscure Az^Sr-ava), and the spirits of the house 
and the homestead. 

8 , Magic.—Trom the sacrificial priest should 
he distinguished the sorcerer and sorceress, 
although there is certainly a suggestion that the 
priests were selected from the family or caste of 
the sorcerers. The latter are now usually desig- 
nated by a term borrowed from the Russian, viz. 
oroUja, wralja (Russ, mroloja), but we find also 
a genuine native term, sodWs^a, sodaj, 'he (she) 
who kno-ws.’ These sorcerers prophesy j they dis- 
cover lost things; they find out the causes of 
disease and all misfortune with the aid of forty- 
one (or forty) beans or other objects like beans, or 
by gazing into water freshly drawn from a well in 
the early morning, or by looking into the face of 
the person afllicted ; they cure diseases by magic 
spells and magic prayers conjoined with the ap- 
propriate offerings, and among these prayers there 
IS a specially large number in which a spirit (e.^., 
the earth-mother) is solicited to pardon a pre- 
sumptive injury unwittingly done to Mm by a tail, 
a push, etc., and punished by a visitation of disease 
or other calamity. Other kinds of disease (disease- 
spirits) are driven out by threats and by magic 
practices, special magic formulse serve to protect 
against the evil eye, and so on. Magic might, of 
course, he employed also to cause injury. 

The magic formula and associated practices of 
the Mordvins show, on the whole, strong evidence 
of Russian influence, or, to speak more accurately, 
have for the most part been borrowed from the 
Russian people. 

Litbratcrb.— Besides the writtuM dted In | *. df. P, 
Melmlkov, * Ocerki Mordvy,' in RumHj V. xxi. [1867] : 

W. Maine V, ‘ Les Eestes de la mytholode mordvme ’ ( « 
de la 8oct4U finno-ougnenTie, v.), Helsingfors, 18S9; I. N. 
Smirnov, ‘ Mordva. Istonko-etnograficeskij ocerk/ in Izu^stija 
ObMestva Archeologii, Islorii i Mnograjh pn Imper. Kazan- 
skom Vniversiteti, x.-xu. (also separately, Kazan, 1895 ; contains 
abundant references to further literature , Pr. tr. P. Boyer, Les 
Populations Jinnoises des bassins de la Volga et de la Kama, 
Pans, 1898, pt. ii.) , H. Paasonen, ‘ Uber die ursprunghchen 
Seelenvorstellungen bei den finnisch-ugrischen Volkern und die 
Benennungen der Seele m ihren Sprachen,’ in Journal de la 
sod&U Jinna-ougnennet xxvi. [1909] (also separately); V. J, 
Mansikka, ‘ Uber russisohe Zauberformeln,’ etc. (with Finno- 
Ugric supplement), in AnnaUs AcademimScieniiarum Fe^imecOt 
1, [1909] ; U. Holmberg, * Die WaRsergottheiten der llmusch- 
ugnschen Volker,’ in M&moires de la snciHi finno-ougrienne, 
xxxii. [1913] 132-169 ; H, Paasonen, ‘ Mythologischea, Ktymo- 
logiBches/ xh. xxxv. [1914] ; M. E. Evsevjev, ‘ Bratdny 1 drugie 
religioznye obrady mordvy Penzenskoj gubernii,’ in ziva^a 
Stanna, xxiu. [1914]. H. BaasOUBN. 

MORMONISM.—See Saikts, LAiroa-BAy. 

MOSQUE*— See AeohiteotukI! (Muhamma- 
dan in Syria and Egypt). 

MOTHER*— See Childeen, Family, Mothee- 
Bight. 

MOTHER OF THE GODS (Greek and 
Roman).— The Mother of the Gods was identified 
by Homer {II. xv. 187) and Hesiod (Tima. 634) 
with Rhea, the wife of Cronos, She w&b tamous 
in legend for having prevented Cronos from swal- 
lowing Zeus by providing him instead with a large 
stone wMch ^e had wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
(Hea. Theog. 48fiff. ; ApoUod. i. fi). T3ie story was 
localized in Crete, which thus became the fabulous 
birth-place of Zeus. There is Some evidence of an 
old-established cult of the Mother of the Gods at 
various places on the mainland although the name 
Rhea scarcely appears in tMs connexion. Thus, 
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there was an altar of fciie Mother of the Gods in 
tho agora at Athens (iEschm. i. 60), and a sanctuary 
{jxijTpt^ov [Pans. I. in. 6]), which used as a 
record otfice (Lycurg. 66). An ancient festival, 
known as Galaxia, on the occasion of which a 
barley cake was boiled in milk, was celebrated in 
her lionour (I. Bekker, A need. Grceca, Berlin, 
1814-21, |). 229. 5). The setiological legend which 
ascribes the foundation of the sanctuary to the 
expiation required for the murder of a Phryman 
prjTpayipTTjs (Hchol. Aristoph, JPhit. 431 ; Phot. Xea?. 
p. 268. 7) shows clear traces of the later conviction 
that the worship of the Great Mother had been 
imported from Asia Minor. The same influence ^ 
may be T)resent when Pindar speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Mother close to his own gate, where she was 
worshipped in conjunction with Pan {Fytk iii. 77 fl:‘. 
[137 ir.J), and the scholiast, who does not hesitate 
to identify her with Rhea, relates that Pindar 
himself set up her statue near his house in conse- 
quence of a stone image of the Mother of the Gods 
liaving fallen from the sky at his feet, Pausanias 
(Viir. XXX. 4) records the existence of a ruined 
temple of the Mother of the Gods at Megalopolis 
in Arcadia, and of another, which was roofless, 
close to the sources of the Eurotas and the Alpheus, 
and of two lions made of stone in its immediate 
neighbourhood {ih. xliv. 3). But the oldest of her 
temples in the Peloponnese, containing a stone 
image^ of_ the goddess herself, was at Acriae in 
Laconia [ib, ill, xxii. 4).^ Yet another temple was 
at Corinth {ib. IL iv. 7) with a stone throne, and a 
stone image of tlie goddess. 

From the 6fch cent, at least Bhea came to be 
identilied with the Phrygian Great Mother (Ear. 
Bcipck. 68 ff., 127 ff.), whose influence in Greek 
religion was henceforth increasingly important. 
Already in the Homeric prelude {Mymn xiv.) the 
Mother of the Gods is addressed as rejoicing in the 
clash of cymbals, the beating of drums, the blare 
of pipes, and the roar of wolves and lions. In 
another passage (Soph, Fh%l, 39111“,), where the 
name of Rhea is not mentioned, she is clearly 
referred to as the mother of Zeus, and is identified 
with the Phrygian Mountain-Mother, the mistress 
of the swift-siaughtering lions. She is there also 
addressed as * au-fostering Earth, ^ and there are 
other passages in which the earth-goddess is 
described Mother of the Gods (^m. Horn, 
xyx, 17 j Solon, frag. 36. 2; Soph. frag. 268)— a 
title which she might well have claimed as mother 
and wife of Uranus according to the Hesiodic 
theogony (H7 ff.). But it is impossible to explain 
the worship of the Mother of the Gods as merely 
a development from the vague conception of a 
motlierly earth. The identification of the Mother 
of the Gods by certain 5th cent, poets (Eur. Mel, 
1301 ff. ; Melanippides, frag. 10 [T. Bergk, Foetid 
Lyrki Gr(ze\\ Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 592],* Find. 
Mkm, vix. 4) with Uemeter, who, according to the 
received genealogy, was a daughter of Rhea (Hes. 
Theog. 454), is a further cause of pe^lexity. The 
existence of a Metroum at Agr® [FEG i. 359 ; J. G. 
Frazer, Fammias, Loudon, 1898, ii. 204), where 
the lesser mysteries were celebrated in honour of 
Demeto, may assist those who maintain that the 
Athenian Mother 'was another form of Bemeter 
0eo’/xo(/M5poj (L. Prellerand C. Robert, Griech. Myth- 
ologu, lAi Berlin, 1887, p. 651). Lastly, wo must 
take into account the antiquity of the cult of the 
Mountain-Mother in Crete, which has been abun- 
established by the archmological discoveries 

I PJ^r (fmff. 80 ) 18 the earliest writer who is Icnown to have 
name Oyhele to the Kother o£ the Gods (cf. Aristoph. 

^The relerenjM oi Pausajaiaa to Mts. Sipylua indjcatea the 
S?*^**T*^** the belief that the ^«£iv waa identical with 
She godoesB in Aam Adnor. There is a ourions 


of recent years. Most significant in this connexion 
is the impression of a signet-ring found at Cnossos, 
which represents the goddess standing on the apex 
of a mountain and guarded on either side by a lion 
(see art. Moxtntain-Motheii). 

To disentangle the actual course of development 
from these extremely complicated facts is one of 
the most imzzling tasks within the sphere of Greek 
mythology. The leading consideration is that, 
though tiie name of Rhea was often associated with 
Cybele, the identity of the two goddesses was 
never so completely merged that the Rhea of the 
Greek tlieogonies did not remain distinct from the 
partner of Attis (Gruppe, Griech, MytJwlogie^ 
p. ^ 1521). Some modern investigators hold the 
opinion that the fusion did not take place until the 
period subsequent to the Persian Wars (J. Beloch, 
Griech, Gcschichte, Strassburg, 1893-1904, ii. 5o). 
Others, while maintaining that the cult of the 
Mother belonged to the oldest stratum of Greek 
religious thought, believe that her legend and ritual 
passed from Crete to the Greek settlements in 
Asia Minor, where she was completely assimilated 
to Cybele in the 7tli^ cent, or earlier (Gruppe, 
p. 1526 f.). Beyond this lies the question whether 
the goddesses subsequently identified were in origin 
entirely distinct (Wilamowitz, in Jlennesy xiv. 
[1879] 195), or whether the Phrygian Cybele and 
the Cretan Rhea both developed in their separate 
manifestations from an identical substratum of 
belief belonging to the pre-Hellenic and pre- 
Phrygian inhabitants of Crete and Asia Mmor (P. 
Kretschmer, EinUitung in die Geseh, der griech, 
Sprache, Gdttingen, 1896, p, 194 f.). Modern 
theory inclines to go further (A, Rapp, in Roscher, 
ii. 1660), and to distinguish from Rhea a Greek 
Mother of the Gods, whose relation to the Phrygian 
Mother is to be explained by the fa(it that she 
belonged to a period anterior to the separation of 
Greeks and Phrygians. Ib is argued that, though 
the evidence of the cult of Rhea is scanty, its exist- 
ence as distinct from that of the Mother of the 
Gods is well attested in Arcadia (Pans. Vlll, xxxvi. 
2), at Olympia (schol. Pind. 01. v. 10), and at 
Athens (Pans. i. xviii. 7). To this it has been 
replied {GGS iii. 296) that the double title justified 
the establisliment of distinct sanctuaries, and that 
it was quite possible for Greek travellers who 
found in Crete the worship of a great maternal 
goddess of fertility, bearing the name of Rhea, to 
transfer her cult to the mamland, using sometimes 
her original name, and sometimes the title p.'fg'np 
QeSiy, in reference to their own god Zeus, whom 
they affiliated to her. From this point of view it 
becomes significant that the cult of the Mother 
prevailed especially in districts which are known 
to have been affected by Cretan influences. In- 
stances of such coincidence are the appearance of 
the Idman Dactyls at Olympia (Paus. v. vii. 6) 
and the legendary connexion of Athens with Crete. 
Moreover, the result of recent Cretan discoveries 
enables us to gauge better the extent of the influ- 
ence which Cretan civilization must have exer- 
cised in pre-historic times. On the other hand, 
although Cybele did not appear in myth as the 
Mother of the Gods, the supposition that she was 
originally distinct from Rhea, and that some 
accidental resemblance led to their coalescence, 
seems to he refuted by the remai’kable agreement 
of the traditions relating to the two goddesses. 
Thus, the birth of Zeus in a cave on Mb. Ida in 
Crete corresponds to the worship of Cybele in the 
hollows of Trojan Ida (Eur. Or, 1449 ; Lucr. ii. 
611 if.) ; the stone which Rhea offered to Cronos 
to the sacred stone of Cybele at Pessinus {Livy, 
xxix, 11) ; the noisy rites of the Cretan Curetes to 
those of the Phrygian Corybantes (Lucian, de Salt, 
8 ) } and the Xd®an Dactyls, the attendants of Bhea, 
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were located both in Phrygia and in Crete (Soph, 
frag. 337). 

Since it appears to be established that there was 
a primitive cult in Crete and Asia Minor, and to 
a lesser degree in Greece proper, devoted to the 
celebration of the Mother of the Gods, or Great 
Mother, but, on the other hand, the specifically 
Oriental features attending the ritual of Cybele 
were regarded as essentially foreign to Greek senti-' 
ment and were introduced to the mainland at a 
comparatively late period, it must be inferred that 
the character of the Asiatic cult had been largely 
modified by barbarian, especially Semitic, influ- 
ences. The native Hellenic conception of the 
Mother is best illustrated by an Attic relief (now 
at Berlin) dated about 400 B.o. and in the form of 
a vatffKos, where the beautiful and benign figure of 
the goddess is represented enthroned and holding 
the tympanum, with lions couching at her feet 
(reproduced by Bapp, p. 1663, and by Famell [CGS 
iii. pi. xxxiv.]). 

The general characteristics of Gybele-worship 
have been described elsewhere (see artt. AttiS, 
Cybele), and consequently we may limit ourselves 
to the impression which it made upon Greek civili- 
zation at various epochs. Attis was a youth 
beloved by Cybele, and the story of their relations 
is parallel to that of Aphrodite and Adonis, Ac- 
cording to the various narratives, none of which is 
earlier than the Hellenistic age, Attis was either 
a hunter who, like Adonis, was killed by a boar 
(Hermesianax, ap. Pans. VII. xvii. 9), ora hind 
(Theoor. xx. 40) that mutilated himself under a 
pine-tree and died from loss of blood (Ov. Fast. iv. 
223 ff. ), At the festival held in his honour a mimic 
representation of his death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion took place, in which a pine-log was substituted 
for the corpse ii. 130 fi.). 

The sto:^, which attests the identification of 
Cybele with her Semitic counterpart Ishtar or 
Astarte (Lucian, de JDea Syria^ 16), must have been 
current in Asia Minor from a very earty date ; for 
clear traces of Attis are recognizable in Herodotus’s 
narrative of the death of Atys, the son of Croesus, 
at a boar-hunt (Herod, i. 34 if.), and the herdsman 
Anchises, the favourite of Aphrodite, is obviously 
a double of the herdsman Attis. Theopompus, the 
comic poet, whose plays belong to the end of the 
6th ana the beginning of the 4th cent., refers to 
the association of Attis with Cybele (frag. i 
740 K.), and it is probable that the nanie is to 
be recognized in the cry Arrrjs mentioned by 
Demosthenes (xviii. 260) iu his famous account of 
the , vulgar initiation-rites— doubtless of Asiatic 
pri^n-— m whici, iEschines took part as an acolyte. 
In classical times these barbaric cults became 
familiar to the common people as a congeries of 


so that the worship of Attis and the Mother was 
apt to become confused with the obse^ances j)roper 
to Dionysus (Strabo, p. 470), Sabazius (Aristoph, 
Av. 875), and Artemis (Diog. fra^. 1 [A. Nauck, 
Tragicorum Ormcormn Fragmentary Le^zig, 1889, 
p. 776]), With Artemis in paarticular Cyhedo was 
associated as the protectress of lions, bears, pan- 
thers, and other inid beasts; and with Hecate, 
who was identified with Artemis at an early data, 
she shared the title Antoea (schoL ApoU. KhodL L 
1141; Hesych. s.<o.) as the sender of nocturnal 
apparitions (Gruppe, p, 1639). 

The worship of the Mother was d^mguished 
from the indigenous Greek cults chiefly by its 
emotional, ecstatic, and mystical character. In- 
deed Phintys the Pythagorean pronounced that 
participation in the ntes of the Mother was incon- 
sistent with the requirements of womanly modesty 
(Stob. MorU. Ixxiv. 61). In the Coryhantio initia- 
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tion-rites the novice was placed on a chair (^p(5vw<rts), 
while the celebrants danced round him, accom- 
panied by the wild notes of soul-stirring music 
(Plat. Euthyd. 277 D, Legg. 790 D). Although, in 
consequence of the syncretism already explained, 
the mysteries of Cybele are sometimes associated 
with the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter, the 
symbolic words of initiation, as recorded by two 
of our authorities (Clem. Alex. Frotrept. i. ii. 13, 
p. 14 P, ; schoL Plat. Gorg. 497 C), are undoubtedly 
derived from the Phrygian worslii][) of the Great 
Mother; *I have eaten from the timbrel, I have 
drunk from the cymbal, I have borne the sacred 
vessel, I have entered into the bridal chamber’ 
(J. E. Harrison, BroUgoimna to the Study ^ Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 168). last 

phrase relates to the mystical communion 
between the goddess and her lover, which was 
ritually enacted all over the East, whether in 
connexion with the names of Cybele and Attis, 
of Aphrodite and Adonis, or of Isis and Osiris 
(GB® iii. 15911’.).^ It was common to each of 
these legends tliat the lover was put to death and 
afterwards restored to life, if not always in the 
same incarnation. The mystical marriage may 
have been in its origin a magical process intended 
to stimulate the reproductive forces of nature, 
while the subsequent death and resurrection of 
the priest-king represented the annual decay and 
revival of vegetation,* The self-mutilation of 
Attis, which is, of course, the transference into 
myth of a primeval custom of priestly emascula- 
tion, though at first sight not easy to reconcile 
with the other data, probably belonged to the 
same circle of ideas. ‘Whether we should reg^d 
the act in its primary intention as the final oblation 
by means of which the votary seeks to assimilate 
himself to the essential nature of the goddess (E. 
Meyer, G&sch. des Altertum^, Stuttgart, 1907-09, 
I. ii. 649), or whether it was intended to secure the 
continued fruitfulness of the Earth-mother and 
the renewal of her crops [GB^, pt. iv., Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris f London, 1907, p. 2245*. ; Cumont, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, viL 681), is not altogether certain, 
and the two ideas are not necessarily inconsistent 
with each other. Considerations tearing on the 
question may he deduced from the fact that the 
severed genitals were deihcabed in the sanctuary of 
Bhea-C;;^ele (schol, Nicand. Alex. 8), and from the 
statement of Lucian that they were thrown into 
some particular house from which the Gallus 
received female raiment and ornaments {de Dm 
Syria, 61). Anyhow, it is unnecessary to suppose 
that the custom was introduced int^ the cult 
owing to a fresh impulse of inysticism which, 
moving from East to West, perhaps in 6th 
cent., aimed at the liberation of the worshipper 
from the indulgence of sensual desires (Gruppe, 
p. 1642). Certainly asceldcism was by no means 
characteristic of the begging priests of Hie Mother 
who earned their living by vulgar 
quackeries imposed upon the sup^ititious masses, 
and who, although they are first known to us 
from the fragments of the poets of tlie Hew Comedy 
a play of Amtiphmies, ii 74 K. ; cf. 


probably 


Menand. frag. 202, iii. 68 B.), were 
familiar figures in Athens at a much earlier date 
(K. C. Jebb, on Soph. (Ed. Tyr. ZmiTragedies, 
Cambridge, 1904] ; ct Flat. Mep. 364 C). ft may 
be conjectured with some probability that the 
influence of this trafdo was conriderabie, although 
X Oruppe, p. poiats out that tba pmea SixkSfm, 

and ir<wr(X8<t given to simotuftHea of Cybele (schol. Kicmiid. 
AUsik 8; j Antk, Pal ix. 840. 4) er® to be 

interpreted In the awne way. 

a orie notion ihat Oyb^ eod Attis stand for the generahv® 
principle and its terrestrial process survives in the Heo- 
PlatOnic treatise of Sallntrtias irepl (iv- *, tr. Q. Hurnc?"* 
p<m Stages of Ghmk Reltgim, Hew York, IPIS^ p. XClflA ^ * 
« Some Of tl^ roay have been etmncdie (Babme, IX 
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the conception of the frenzied Galli who scourged 
themHelven with whips (Pint, adv. Colot, 33, p. 
1127 C), and lacerated their flesh with knives 
{Anth, jPaL vi. 04 5), cannot he traced to an earlier 
source than the Alexandrian writers (Curnont, op. 
cit, col. 675), and has hecome known to us clueily 
through Latin literature {e.ff.i Sen. Agatn. 723; 
Lucr. ii. 6141?.). 

In the year 205 B.O. a Sibylline oracle was dis- 
covered by the Decemviri, directing them, as a 
condition of success in the war, to introduce into 
Kome the worship of the Great Mother of Pessinus 
(Livy, xxix. 10). Accordingly, the sacred stone, 
which was then in the eustody of Attains, king of 
Pergamus, having been removed by him from its 
original homo at Pessinus (L. Bloch, in FJdlol, In. 
[1895] 580 if,), was brought to Italy in circum- 
stances of great ceremony, and reached its 
destination in the year 204. Strange happen- 
ings marked its arrival. The ship conveying 
the sacred object grounded on a sandbank in the 
Tiber. Then Claudia Quinta, a noble matron 
whose freedom of speech had provoked censorious 
tongues to slander, prayed to the goddess that her 
character might be cleared by the ordeal, if she 
succeeded in drawing off the ship after strong arms 
had failed. The ship at once began to follow her 
direction, and Claudia's innocence was triumph- 
antly vindicated (Ov. Fast, iv. 291 ff. ; Suet. Tib, 
2 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 64). On the 4th of April the 
goddess was received as a temporary guest, until 
a permanent home could be provided for her, in 
the temple of Victory on the Palatine, and the day 
was set apart for a festival to he known as the 
Megalesia, on which gifts were presented to the 
shnne, and a lectisterninm and public games were 
held (Livy, xxix. 14). Ten years later scenic 
performances^ were for the first time exhibited at 
the Megalesia {ib, xxxiv, 64). Subsequently, 
thirteen years after the contract had been placed, 
a temple on the Palatine for her sole and separate 
occupation was dedicated to the Magna Mater 
Idsea on the 10th of April 191, when the Ludi 
Megalenses were included for the first time in the 
State calendar {ib. xxxvi. 36), Somewhat later, 
if not immediately, they were extended so as to 
occupy the entire interval between the 4th and 
lOfch of April {GIL i.^ 314). On the first day of 
the festival the praetor urhanus made a solemn 
offeriim to the goddess in her temple (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Bom. ii. 19). The third day was reserved for 
the performance of stage-plays (Ov. Feast, iv. 377), 
and we know that four of the extant works of 
Terence were presented on this occasion. Kaces 
{ciremses) were held on the last day (Marquardt, 
Bom. BtaatsverwaUu7ig\ iii 601), and in the age 
of Nero and Domitian these had hecome by far 
the most popular feature of the whole celebration 
(Juv. xi. 193). The recurrence of the festival was 
marked by general merrymaking and licence; 
clubs were formed to promote social enjoyment 
(Oic. de Senect. 45) ; and so lavish was the expendi- 
ture of the upper classes on reciprocal hospitalities 
that m 161 a sumptuary law was found necessary 
to restrain it (Aul. Gell. ii. 24). 

In the last two centuries of the Bepuhlic the 
participation of State officials in the cult was 
limited to the extent already described; hut, 
dating from the time of Augustus, who restored 
^e temple of the Magna Mater after it had been 
burned down in a.d, 3, there is evidence of a 
further ceremony of a primitive character which 
took place on the 27th of March. This was known 
as when the symbolic stone and possibly 

also the knife of the Gallus (Mart. ili. xlvii. 2) were 
conveyed, by the direction of the Quindecimviri, 
through the Porta Capena, and washed in the 
waters of the Almo, which debouches into the Tiber 


just outside the city (Ov. Fast. iv. 337 ; Lucan, i. 
599), In all other respects the administration of 
the cult was left in the hands of its foreign 
ministers, particularly the Galli with their Archi- 
gallus {CIZ vL 2183), and no Roman citizen was 
allowed to acquire any official status in relation to 
it. The Phrygian priests, however, were permitted 
on stated occasions to march in procession through 
the city in their sacerdotal dress, singing their 
wild songs to the accompaniment of flutes and 
tympana (Dion. Hal. loc. cit), and collecting alms 
from the bystanders (Cic. de Leg. ii. 22). 

In the latter part of the 2nd cent, a complete 
re-organization of the cult seems to have taken 
place. Henceforth, as the evidence of numerous 
inscriptions shows, Homan citizens were permitted 
to assume priestly offices subject to the approval 
of the Quindecimviri, hut the privile^ was exer- 
cised chiefly by the freedman class. To the cere- 
mony of the lavatio on March 27th there was noAv 
added a further festival of five days, the opening 
ceremony of which on March 16tn was denoted 
Ganna intrat on the Calendar of Philo calus {GIL 
i.® 264), while the remaining four days, the 22nd, 
24th, 2oth, and 26th of March, were designated 
respectively Arbor intrat, Banguen, Milaria, and 
Bequietio. The ceremonial represented in detail 
the various incidents of the story of Attis with 
which we are already familiar. On the 22nd the 
procession of reed- bearers (Cannophori) which 
entered the city was intended to recall the fact 
that Attis as a child was exposed among the bul- 
rushes of the river Gallus (Julian, Or. v. 166 B). 
Similarly on March 22nd the Dendrophori carried 
to the temple on the Palatine a pine-tree, encircled 
with fillets of wool and adorned with violets, as a 
representation of the tree under which Attis muti- 
lated himself. The day of blood (24th) was given 
up to lamentation for the death of the god, and, 
whereas originally the act of self-mutilation was 
then performed by the priest, subsequently it was 
sufficient for the Archigallus to make an incision 
in his arm and symbolically to sprinkle his blood 
(Tert. Apol. 26). The climax of the festival was 
reached in the rejoicings over the resui^ection of 
the god which occupied the day of the Hilaria. It 
was recognized in antiquity that the renewal of 
the sun’s power after the vernal equinox was here- 
by symbolized (Macrob. Sat, I. xxL 10), and that 
the whole festival was devised to celebrate the 
decay and re-hirth of vegetation (of. Plut. de Is. et 
Osir. 69 [378 F]). Modern scholars have noticed 
the parallel presented by our Lenten and Easter 
services, which occupy a corresponding position in 
the calendar {GGB iii, 301). 

^ It remains to mention the rite known as taurobo^ 
Imm* performed on 28th March, the existence of 
which is attested by a series of inscriptions extend- 
ing from the 2nd to the end of the 4th century. 
Although during this period it was invariably link^ 
to the service of the Great Mother, there is no 
doubt that it belonged ori^aUy to the cult of 
some other deito, and it has been conjectured that 
this w^as the Tersian goddess AnShita, who had 
been identified with "Apre/ny Tttupo7r6Xoy (F. Cumpnt, 
Bev. arehtol. xii [1888] 132 ffi). There is also 
much obscurity in the details of the rite. In the 
earlier period the chief incident of the tattrobolvum 
and of the certainly similar criobolium was the 
sacrifice of a hull or a ram ; but at a later date, 
according to both the epigraphic {e.g., CIL vi, 611) 
and the literary (Prudent. Feristeph. x. 1011 ft“) 
records, the recipient of the tauroholmm stood in 
a cavity having a perforated roof through which 
the blood of the hull was poured over him so that 
he might suffer a 're-birth.’ The whole ceremony 
was imder the control of the Quindecimviri. 

In the Homan Imperial period the cult of the 
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Great Mother, bj passing under State control, lost 
many of its original characteristics ; but the power 
of the Roman organization was such that, by the 
adoption of suitable accretions from outside, and 
by its association with the cults of Isis andl Mithra, 
it exercised during the last days of paganism a 
wider and more potent influence than at any earlier 
time. 

Litbuatum. — E. Gerhard, ITeher daa Metroon zu Athen und 
iiher die Gottermuiter der gnech. 3{ythotogie, Berlin, 1851 : A. 
Rapp, inRoacher, li. 1638 ff. ; W. Drexler, ib. U. 2910 fl. : L. 
R. Famell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 289-806 ; O Gruppe, 
Gneohische 3lythclogi& und MeligionagescMchte, Munich, 1906, 

1621-1665 ; Grant Showerman, The Great Mother of the 
wds{=^ Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no. 48, phiL and 
liii series, i. 3 [1901]) ; F. Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii, 2247 ff., 
vii. 674 ff. , H. R. Goehler, jDa Matris 3lagnce apud Boinanos 
cultu, Meissen, 1886 ; J. Marquardt, Rbm. Staatsvenualtung, 
lii.2, Ijeipsag, 1886, p. 367 ff. ; G, Wissowa,i2e%io7i und Kultus 
der Romer, Munich, 1902, pp, 263-271 ; G. JS. Marindin, in Diet, 
Qr» and Rom, Anttq,,^ London, 1891, il. 166, s.v. 'Megalesia*' 

A. C. Pearson. 

MOTHER-RIGHT* — i. Introduction, — 
Mother-right is a form of social organization in 
which the rights of a person in relation to other 
members of his community and to the community 
as a whole are determined by relationship traced 
through the mother. In this condition the duties 
which a person owes to society, the privileges 
which he enjoys, and the restrictions to which he 
is subject are regulated, and their scope is deter- 
mined, by the relations in which the person stands 
to his mother’s relatives and his mother’s social 
group. 

Mother-right is a highly complex condition in 
which a large number of social processes are 
involved. Tne following are the chief elements 
that can be distinguished. 

(1) Descent.-^This term should be limited to the 
process which regulates membership of the social 
group, such as clan, caste, family, etc. In mother- 
right descent is matrilineal j a person belongs to 
the social group of his mother. The use of the 
term is most appropriate when the community is 
divided into distinct social ^oups, and this dis- 
tinctness is most pronounced in the clan-organiza- 
tion in which the practice of exogamy separates 
the social groups called clans clearly from one 
another. The social organizations based on the 
family or kindred are made up of social groups 
less clearly distinguishable from one another, and, 
though we may speak of descent in the family 
whether in the limited or extended sense, the 
term is here less appropriate. 

(2) Kinship, — In a community based purely on 
mother -right kinship would he traced solely 
through the mother and would not be recognized 
with the relatives of the father. Everywhere in 
the worjd, but especially among peoples who 
possess the olan-organization, Mnship carries with 
it a large mass or social duties, privileges, and 
restrictions {MBM vii. 705), and in a typical condi- 
tion of mother-right these social functions would 
exist only in connexion with the mother’s relatives. 
We have no evidence, however, of the existence 
of any society in which kinship is not recognized 
with the relatives of the father, although in many 
cases the functions are very restricted as com- 
pared with those of relationship traced through 
the mother, good examples being those iu which 
marriage is ^owed with any of the father’s re- 
latives, but is strictly forbidden with equally near 
relatives on the mother’s side. 

(3) Ioiheritanc&, —In a condition of typical 
mother-right children would inherit nothing from 
the father? their rights to property would be 
determined solely by relationships through the 
mother. Mother-right does not imply that rights 
in property should ne vested either mainly or ex- 
clusively in women. On the contr^, in many 
cases in which children inherit nothing from the 


father, women are debarred from holding property, 
though they form the channel by which it is tran^^- 
mitted from one member of the community to 
another. The usual rule of inheritance in mothei - 
right is that the property of a man pas.ses to hi^ 
brother or his sister^s son. Often it passes from 
brother to brother, and, on the death of the last 
surviving brother, to a sister’s son. 

(4) Succession , — This term is most conveniently 
used for the process whereby rank, office, or other 
social distinction is transmitted. In mother-right 
succession usually follows the same rules as in- 
heritance, a chief, priest, or other holder of rank 
or office beiiig succeeded either by his brother or 
by his sister’s child. 

(5) Authority, — Mother-right has often been 
supposed to imply mother-rule, but in the great 
majority of the societies which furnish us with 
examples of mother-right authority is definitely 
vested in the male— in the father or oldest male 
as the head of the household, and in the chief as 
the head of the tribe or corresponding social group. 
In some societies, however, authority in the house- 
hold is vested in the mother’s brother, giving rise 
to a form of social organization which has been 
called the * avunculate,’ and the authority of the 
mother’s brother in one form or another is very 
common, not only associated with other features 
of mother-right, but in societies in which descent, 
inheritance, and succession are patrilineal. Only 
very rarely is authority in the household vested 
in the mother or oldest female, The term * matri- 
archate,’ which is often used loosely as the equiva- 
lent of mother-right, should he limited in its scope 
to this condition of mother-rule* Many societies 
exist in which women are chiefs or monarchs, but, as 
a rule, this condition is not associated with mother- 
right. Among peoples over whom women rule the 
father is usually the head of the household. 

(6) ifarmye.— Mother-right in its typical form 
is associated with a mode of marriage, most suit- 
ably called ^matrilocal,’ in which the husband 
lives with his wife’s people. In its extreme form 
the husband may be only an occasional visitor to 
his wife’s home, so that the children grow up with 
little or no social obligation towards their father, 
and live under the authority of the mother and 
the mother’s brother. 

In a state of typical mother-right a person would 
belong to his mother’s social group. Se would not 
recognize the existence of any kind of social duty 
except towards his mother’s relatives, and would 
ignore the relatives of his father ? property, rank, 
and office would pass solely through women. It is 
nob a necessary feature of mother-right, however, 
that authority should be vested in the woman* It 
might be so vested, but, if the woman is not the 
ruler, it would be vested in her brothers. In 
mother-right in its most typical form the father 
should have no authority in the household. 

The condition thus described as typical mother- 
right occurs very rarely, hdhg found most purely 
among such peo^e as the Iroquois and Seri Indians 
of N. America and the Khasis of Assam. In many 
cases which have been regarded as examples of 
mother-right some of the social processes included 
under thlB head depend on the tie with the mother, 
while others are determined hy relationship traced 
through the father, produdng social conditions of 
the most yaxied kinds. Thus, while descent is 
matrilineal, succesrion may be patriHneal. Kin- 
ship is eveiywhere, so far as we Know, recognized 
through the father as well as through the mother, 
and authority in the household is often patemai 
where descent, inheritance, and succession are aU 
matrilineal. Moreover, a mixture of sodal group- 
ings may be present, one of which may he pafei- 
lineal while the other is matrilineal, this being 
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especially the case -when local organizations accom- 
pany different forms of exogamous grouping, 

Tnere are cases in which inatrilineal processes 
show themselves only in certain departments of 
social life. Thus, a people who possess patrilineal 
institutions in general may yet show the presence 
of matrilineal practices in eozmexion with slavery. 
The children of a free father and a slave mother 
he slaves even if the father is of high rank, 
while the children of a free mother and a slave 
father may be free, and even noble, if the mother 
belongs to the nobilitjr. 

Another condition in accordance with mother- 
right is that in which marriage between half- 
brother and sister is allowed when they are the 
offspring of one father and different mothers, while 
it is forbidden when they are of the same mother 
by different fathers. The form of marriage which 
is forbidden would be impossible with mother-right, 
while that which is allowed would be natural, 
provided that the mothers belonged to different 
exogamous groups. 

Another large group of matrilineal practices is 
characterized by the authority of the mother’s 
brother. ^ Among a people who practise patrilineal 
descent, inheritance, and succession the mother’s 
brother has sometimes more authority than the 
father, and this authoritj may be accompanied by 
a number of other social functions which show 
that the tie with the mother’s brother is closer 
than that with the father. Thus, mother’s brother 
and sister’s son may hold their property in common, 
or the sister’s son may take the goods of his uncle 
without restraint. The mother’s brother may 
act as the special guardian and instructor of hia 
nephew, he may initiate him into the mysteries 
of secret societies, or may take the leading part 
in such rites as circumcision and its variants, ear- 
boring, knocking out teeth, and other operations. 

2. Distribution and varieties. — Owing to ignor- 
ance or neglect of the complexity of mother-right 
on the part of ethnographers, the available evi- 
dence often leaves us uncertain how far the social 
processes of a people correspond with those of 
mother-right. 

(1) America. — ^Mother-right^ exists in America 
m an especially pure form. Not only are descent, 
inheritance, and succession purely matrilineal 
among many of its peoples, but the woman takes 
a place in social life which would justify the use of 
the tem * matriarchy.’ A striking example of this 
condition is found among the Iro(iuois ana Hurons,* 
where women are the heads of the households, elect 
the chiefs, and form the majority of the tribal 
council. Almost as 8tri.Mng an example oocnrs 
among the Pueblo Indians, vmere, with the excep- 
tion of the Tewa,’ descent is matrilineal, the house 
is the property of the woman, marriage is matri- 
local, and the children are regarded as belonging 
to the mother. Other purely or predominantiy 
matrilineal stocks are the Caddoau (Pawnee, 
Arikara), the Muskhogean (Creek, Qhoctaw, 
Seminole), the Yuchi, and the Timuoua. 

In other cases matrilineal and patrilineal tribes 
are found among one stock. Thus, though the 
Siouan tribes are mainly patrilineal, the Biloxi, 
Tntelo, Crow, Hiclatsa, Oto, and Mandan are 
matrilineal ; while among the Winnebago the 
sister’s son formerly succeeded, a woman could be 
chief, and the mother’s brother exercised much 
authority.* Again, though the majority of Algon- 
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c^uians are patrilineal, the Mohegans are matri- 
lineal, succession formerly passed to the sister’s 
son among the Ojibwa,^ and there is evidence of 
matrilineal inheritance and of the authority of the 
mother’s brother among the Menomini.® Another 
stock with both modes of descent is the Athapas- 
can. While the outlying Navaho and Apache in 
the south are matrilineal, the main body of the 

S le in the north vary. The western tribes, 
as the Loucheux, Takulli, Tahltan, and 
Knaiakhotana, have matrilineal moieties or clans 
with inheritance and succession in the female line. 
The eastern tribes, on the other hand, are made up 
of bands within which social rights pass patn- 
lineally.® The tribes of California, broken up into 
a large number of linguistic stocks, are organized 
in villages. Marriage is often matrilocal, but in- 
heritance and succession are patrilineal, A totemic 
clan-organization has been recorded among the 
Miwok, and the totemic organization of the Yokut 
is said to be associated with matrilineal descent.* 
The Yuraan stock practise patrilineal descent, but 
have also another form of social grouping which 
may stand in some relation to mother-right.® The 
local form of organization seems to prevail in the 
Shoshonean stock, except among the Hopi, who 
are, however, Pueblo Indians in general culture 
though they speak a Shoshonean language. This 
form of organization also extends northwards as 
far as the Salish, beyond whom the Kwakiutl form 
an intermediate link with the matrilineal Heiltsuk, 
Haida, Tsimshian, and Tlingit. The Tsimshian 
show” traces of a mixture of matrilineal and patri- 
lineal modes; for, though a man belongs to his 
mother’s clan, he takes the name of his father’s 
totemic crest as part of his personal name.® This 
mixture is still more evident among the Kwakiutl, 
where a man belongs to his father’s clan, but takes 
the totemic crest of his wife’s father when he 
marries, and transmits it to his son, who hears it 
till his marriage, when, in his turn, he takes the 
crest of his father-in-law.'^ 

It is very doubtful whether the Eskimos possess 
any form of clan-organization. The chief social 
unit seems to he the family, the social rights of 
which pass from a father to his children. 

Southward of the United States, the Seri Indians 
possess mother-right in a most complete form.® 
Women take the chief place in government, some- 
times putting their decisions into execution them- 
selves, while in other cases their brothers execute 
their wishes and are consulted by them in cases of 
difficulty. The husband only visits his wife and 
takes a very unimportant place in her household, 
though he may occupy a leading place in another 
household in his capacity of mother’s brother. 

^ We have little knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of the peoples of Central America, hut the 
Aztecs appear to have been matrilineal, at any 
rate so far as succession was concerned, the ruler 
being followed by bis brother or by his sister’s son. 
Our Imowledge of the social organization of 
S. America is more fra^entary than in any other 
part of the world, but there are definite records of 
the presence of mother-right in several regions 
and facts which suggest its presence elsewhere. 
One centre of the practice is the Santa Marta 
peninsula in Colombia,® where the Goajiro are 
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organized in totemic clans with matrilineal descent* 
Property passes to the sister’s sons, and compensa- 
tion for injury goes chiefly to relatives on the 
mother’s side. Among the A macs, who are said 
to have been the original inhabitants of the penin- 
sula, we have no record of the nature of the social 
organization ; but the people trace their descent to 
an ancestress, and women take an important place 
in social life A Another centre of mother-right is 
in British Guiana,^ where the Arawaks practise 
matrilineal descent and matrilocal marriage* The 
neighbouring Warau and Makusi are also said to 
be matrilineal. If a Makusi woman marries a man 
of another tribe, the children will belong to the 
Makusi ; but, as it is said that these people may 
marry the daughter of the sister, it is improbable 
that they have a matrilineal clan-organization. 
Apparently this region is in an intermediate con- 
dition, and the presence of patrilineal succession 
among the Siusi,® a branch of the Arawaks, also 
points in this direction. The Arawaks who have 
wandered into Brazil are mabrilineal,^ and there is 
another centre of mother-right in this country on 
the Kulisehu branch of the Xingn Biver.® The 
Bakairi of this region are matrilineal in that the 
children of the Bakairi woman who marries a man 
of another tribe belong to the Bakairi, and this is 
true of other tribes ; but, as in British Guiana, we 
do not know of any definite matrilineal clan- 
organization. Succession appears to be in an 
intermediate condition, a chief being succeeded by 
his son, his sister’s son, or his daughter’s husband. 
The mother’s brother shares the exercise of autho- 
rity with the father. 

Among other peoples of S. America, such as the 
Caingang® and the Tsoroti,^ there is matrilocal mar- 
riage ; but we do not know whether this custom is 
associated with other features of mother-right* 

(2) Oceariia.-— Since the great majority of Poly- 
nesians do not possess any form of clan-system, 
and we know little of their local organization, the 
nature of descent is doubtful ; but where the clan- 
organization exists, as in Tikopia, it is definitely 
patrilineal.® The communism of the people also 
makes the nature of inheritance doubtful, but 
there is certamly no evidence of any of the modes 
of transmission which accompany mother-right. 
Chiefs are usually succeeded by their children, and 
this mode of succession also holds of hereditary 
occupations. In Tonga, however, succession may 
pass to the sister’s son, and a woman may be chief 
m several parts of Polynesia. As a rule, the 
father has authority in the household ; in some 
islands, such as Tonga and Tikopia, the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, but not of a 
kind that shows any special exercise of authority. 
In New Zealand,* and perhaps elsewhere, matrilocal 
marriage is frequent. 

Micronesia, on the other hand, is the seat of 
definite mother-right. In the Marshall and Mort- 
lock Islands and in the Carolines, with the excep- 
tion of the island of Yap, the matrilineal mode of 
transmission is general.^® In Ponape there are 

1 W. Sievers, RHse in der Sierrn d$ Santa Marta^ 
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exogamous clans with matrilineal descent, and 
property passes to the sister’s sons.^ Only m Yap 
does the son follow his father, who elsewhere is 
said to he a stranger to his children, hlmriuge 
appears to be largely matrilocal. In the hlariaiino 
Islands all that we are told is tliat the woman 
commands absolutely in the house.® In the Pelew 
Islands there are exogamous totemic clans -with 
matrilineal descent.® 

Melanesia has usually been regarded as one of 
the most definite examples of mother-right j hut, 
even where descent is matrilineal, its social organ- 
ization departs so widely from the typical condition 
as tO' make it doubtful wliether the term should 
properly be used.* Descent is often matrilineal, 
but follows the father in New Caledonia, and in 
many islands of the New Hebrides as well as in 
one part of Santa Cruz. In other places, such as 
most parts of Fiji and one region oi the Solomons, 
the absence of a clan-organization makes the nature 
of descent doubtful. Ciiieftainship is always i)atri- 
lineal where it is hereditary at all, and inheritance 
is in an intermediate condition. Property passes 
to the children in some places and to the sisters’ 
children in others, while elsewhere dilfereiit kinds 
of property follow diflerent rules of inheritance. 
In Banlo in the New Hebrides, people take the 
totem of the father as part of the personal name, 
but belong to the mother’s clan, and in Vanua 
Levu in Fiji, where there is matrilineal descent, 
a man pays special respect to the totem of his 
father, thougli he belongs to his mother’s clan and 
inherits her sacred land.® Matrilocal marriage is 
not frequent even where descent is matrilineal, 
and there are often delinite social relations be- 
tween a man and his mother's brother, though not 
always of a kind to show any spetdal exercise of 
authority on the part of the uncle. 

(3) Amtralia . — ^There are at least four forms of 
social groux>ing in this continent : the moiety, the 
matrimonial class, the local group, and the totemic 
group ; since two or more of these may co-exist, 
there may be more than one rule of descent. 

Wherever there is a simple dual organization, as 
among the Dieri and Ngarabana (Urabunna) of 
CentrM Anstralia, descent is matrilineal so far as 
the moiety is concerned. 

The peculiarity of descent in the case of the 
matrimonial class is that it is neither patrilineal 
nor matrilineal, but the child belongs to a class 
different from that of either father or mother. 
Where marriages follow the orthodox rule, it is 
not possible to tell definitely the nature either of 
descent of the class or of the moieties of which the 
classes may he regarded as subdivisions,. Mat* 
riages do not always follow the ordinaiy rules, 
however, and A. li. Brown has used the excep- 
tional moniages of certain eight-class tribes as 
the means of detecting the true nature of d^ent.® 
By means of evidence provided by II. H. Mathews 
he shows that among the Arunfia the children of 
the chief form of irregular maniage belong to the 
class to which they would have belonged if they 
had been the children of the man by a regular 
marriage, thus showing that descent among this 
people la detmmined by the father. Among the 
Tjingilli, on the other hand, the children ol an 
irregular marriage belong to the group to which 
they would have belonged if they had been the off- 
spring of the union of thdr mother with a husband 
marrmd according to rule, showing that here de- 
scent is properly mabdlmeal so far as the class is 
concetned. 

1 p. W. Ohrlsfclaq, Tho Caroi§nO Xalmda, London, 1899, p# 74, 
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The local group is probably always patrilineal, 
but this form of sociaf ^ouping has been largely 
neglected by efclmograpiiers, and we must await 
further information to show whether this mode of 
descent is universal. 

The toteniic grouping shows great variety of 
descent. Sometimes the totemio group corre- 
sponds with the local group, and where this is 
so descent is necessaniy patrilineal. In other 
cases, where the totemio groups form subdivisions 
of the matrilineal moieties, they are of equal 
necessity matrilineal. Among the Bieri there are 
two forms of totemio organization: one kind of 
totem, called jolntara, is transmitted from father 
to son together with special knowledge of legends 
and rites, while a man takes another kind of 
totem called madu (the murdu of Howitt) from 
his mother. The intermediate condition of the 
people between matrilineal and patrilineal trans- 
mission of the totem is shown by the fact that the 
father of ten transmits his rnadu as well as his 
pintara to his son. Each man also obtains from 
his mother or her relatives special knowledge of 
legends, etc., relating to his maternal ancestors.^ 

The communistic habits and the poor develop- 
ment of personal property in Australia make the 
subject of inheritance of little importance, but in 
so far as it exists it seems to follow the same 
lines as descent of the moiety or class. Thus, 
among the Aruuta, whose irregiriar marriages 
point to patrilineal descent, certain objects, and 
especially churinga, or ancestral bull-roarers, pass 
from a man to his son, or, if he has no son, to his 
brother and his brother’s son. Among the Tjin- 
gilii and other tribes whose irregular marriages 
show them to have matrilineal descent, property 
passes into the possession of the mother’s brothers 
or the daaghtei’’s husbands, the inheritors being 
men of the moiety of the mother of the dead man. 
The latter mode of inheritance also occurs among 
some of the tribes of the northern territorjr.a 

Since the Australians have neither chiefs nor 
priests, the subject of succession is also quite un- 
impoxtant. The special powers of a wizard or 
leech are acquired by special processes of initiation. 
Perhaps the topic which comes most definitely 
under this head is the knowledge of native legends 
and rites, the double character of which among 
the Bieri has already been considered. Elsewhere 
this kind of knowledge is closely connected with 
totemism, and probably follows the laws of trans- 
mission of the totem. 

(4) IT&w The most definite example 

of mother-right in this region occurs among the 
Massim of the south-eastern islands.* This people, 
who speak a Melanesian language, practise mother- 
right in a purer form than is found anywhere in 
Melanesia proper. Not only does a man belong 
to the totemic clan of his mother, but property 
passas to his sister’s cliildren in some localities, 
and everywhere a chief is succeeded hy his brother 
ox his sister’s son* In parts of the JPapuan Gulf 
descent is probably matrilineal, but succession to 
the rank of chief is patrilineal* Another locality 
Where mother-right apparently prevails is on the 
Mamberamo Kiver, in the Butch portion of New 
Guinea,* whtre a hoy belongs to his mother’s tri^ 
and wears its distinctive dress, even when he lives 
with his father’s people. 

Elsewhere iu New Guinea patrilineal customs 
are fijund, though here and there indications 
of mothsff-riffht occur. Thus in the Mekeo dis- 
trict, which has a form of the dual organization, 

1 0. SietqTt, CrZoi!i*u8, xcvU. [1910] 48. 
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descent sometimes passes in the female line, and 
among the neighbouring Pokao descent is some- 
times matrilineal, and a woman may be chief and 
be succeeded by her child. Among the Koita, 
Motu, Koro, and Mekeo peoples the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, and these 
Actions are highly developed in the western 
islands of Torres Straits, where, side by side with 
patrilineal descent, inheritance, and^ succession, 
the mother’s brother has more authority than the 
father.^ 

(6) Indonesia, — Eather-xight prevails thxough- 
ont the greater part of the Malay Archipelago. 
There is a peculiar form of matrilocal marriage in 
one part of the Timor, ^ in which the husband 
returns to his own home after a time, leaving be- 
hind him his children, who inherit their mother’s 
property. 

In several parts of Sumatra mother -right is 
present in its most definite form.* Among the 
Malays of Minangkabau, of Upper Padang, and 
certain other districts there are matrilineal clans 
and the extreme form of matrilocal marriage in 
which the husband continues to dwell in his 
mother’s house and only visits his wife. The 
people live in long houses, which accommodate a 
family in the extended sense, consisting of persons 
descended from one woman, the head of the house- 
hold being the eldest brother of the leading woman. 
He takes the place of a father to his sister’s 
children, who inherit his property after it has 
been enjoyed by his brothers and sisters. A form 
of organization intermediate between the condi- 
tion of Minangkabau and father-right occurs in 
Tiga Loereng, where husband and wife live 
together, hut the father has little power over 
his children, authority being exercised by their 
mother’s eldest brother. Property belonging to 
husband or wife at the time of marriage passes 
to their respective clans, but that acquired by 
them after marriage is divided between their 
children and their sisters’ children. 

(6) Ada , — There are no examples of mother- 
right in E. Asia, with the possible exception of the 
Amus in the north and Cambodia in the south. 
Among the Ainns relationship through the mother 
is said to be more important than that through 
the father, and the mother’s brother is the most 
important member of the family group, hut we 
have no definite information about descent or 
inheritance. The peoples of Siberia are usually 
organized in patrilineal clans, but matrilocal mar- 
riage is frequently present.* 

£a India there are two centres of mother-right. 
One of these, represented by the Khasis and Syn- 
teng of Assam, affords a moat de^ite example of 
the condition.® Bescent is matrilineal in the clan, 
which is traced back to an ancestress and em- 
braces kindred groups consisting of the female 
descendants of a great-grandmother. The house 
and other property belong to the women, and the 
husband or father has no authority except in those 
cases in which, at some time after marriage, he 
removes his wife and children to another house. 
Property is inherited by daughters, the house and 
its contents go to the youngest daughter, and, in 
default of daughters, the inheritance passes to a 
daughter of a mother’s sister. The skm, or chief, 
is a man, except in Khyrim, but is succeeded by 
his brother or the son of his ddest sister. The 
neighbouring Wdx people show an intermediate 
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foim in that both men and women inherit, but the 
youngest daughter obtains an additional share. 
The Garos, who live to the west of the Khasis, and 
the Megam, or Lynngani, who are a fusion of 
Khasi and Garo, piactise a form of mother-right 
closely resembling that of the Khasis. Though 
a man cannot inherit property and can possess only 
that acquired by his own exertions, he neverthe- 
less exercises some control over the property of his 
wife, and can even appoint a member of Ins clan, 
usually his sister’s son, to exercise this control in 
the event of his death. ^ Among the Kochs of 
N. Bengal, who are in contact with the Garos, 
marriage is matrilocal, and a man is said to obey 
his wife and her mother. ^ 

The other Indian centre of mother-right is on 
the Malabar coast, where matrihneal descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are practised by the 
Nayars, northern Tiyans, and other peoples, in- 
cluding even the Muhammadan Mappilas, or Mop- 
lahs, of N. Malabar. This system of law, known 
as marumaklcatdyamy is closely connected with the 
so-called polyandry of this part of India. In the 
unions of ISfayar women with Namhutiri (Nam- 
buri) men, which are habitual in this region, the 
father has so little to do with his own children 
that he cannot touch them without pollution. 

Elsewhere in S. India where descent, inherit- 
ance, and succession are patrilineal, matrilocal 
marriage occasionally occurs in the form known 
as illatam. This custom is especially followed in 
families where there is no son, male heirs being 
obtained by the daughter staying at her own home 
after marriage. Idatrilocal marriage also occurs 
in Ceylon. 

Several peoples of the Caucasus show traces of 
mother-rignt. Thus, in marriages between slaves 
and free persons the child follows the station of 
the mother, and a woman may habitually go to 
her father’s house for the birth of her children.* 
The maternal uncle has much authority, and in 
Georgia takes the leading part in all that concerns 
blood-revenge.^ 

The earliest record of mother-right comes from 
Lycia, where, according to Herodotus, the people 
took the mother’s name, and the status of children 
in marriage between free and slave was determined 
by the condition of the mother. 

Among the Arabs of Yemen succession passes to 
the sister’s son, and many records of the Semites 
of Arabia and Palestine have been regarded as 
evidence of an early condition of mother-right.® 
The marriage between half-brother and sister, 
of which the story of Abraham affords an 
example, accompanies mother - right elsewhere, 
and several passages in the OT, such as Gn 31^ 
andfJg 8^, suggest this form of social organiza- 
tion. 

At the present time the mother’s brother has 
some degree of authority in Palestine, and a 
formula used in the Bedu (Bedawi) marriage cere- 
mony shows that great importance is attached to 
motherhood.® 

(7) J/nciit. — The Semites of H. Africa are 
definitely patrilineal, hut in some Arab tribes of 
the Anglo^Egyptian ShdSn the mfe returns to her 
own home fox the birth of every cMld—a custom 
probably connected with matrilocal marriage. 
Though the Hamitic Beja are now patrilineal, 
there are records which show that five centuries 
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ago they counted genealogies in the female line 
and practised succession to the sons of sister and 
daughter.^ Among the Bogo, Barea, and other 
allied Hamitic or partially Hamitic peoples the 
mother’s brother takes an important place in social 
life, though the patrilineal character of their insti- 
tutions is otherwise very definite.^ 

The Nubas of S. Kordofan form a striking ex- 
ception to the patrilineal institutions of most of 
the mixed Hamitic and He|i;ro Nilotic peoples, 
such as the Slulluks and Dinkas j as boys grow 
up, they spend more and more time with their 
mothers^ brothers, wlio are held to be more closely 
related to them than tlieir fathers, l^roperty is 
transmitted to the sister’s sons, and a man lives 
for sonie time with his wife’s people.® The Mfisai, 
Nandi, Suk, and other partially Hamitic peoples 
of the northern part of tropical E. Africa are jmrely 
patrilineal. 

The Bantu peoples show much variety in the 
mode of transmission of social rights. About 
Lake Nyasa and the Bovunia liiver* thexo are 
a number of definitely matrilineal tribes, such as 
the Wa-Yao, Achewa, Wa-Makonde, and Wa- 
Makua, The children take the totem of the 
mother, a chief is succeeded by his sister’s son, 
and the mother’s brother is regarded os the nearest 
relative and the natural guardian of his sister’s 
children. The Aiij’^ania practise both modes of 
descent, but the 3 )atrilmeal sections are said to 
have derived this form of transmission from the 
Angoni, a branch of the Ama-Zulu. This people, 
together with the Ama-Xosa,® Ba-Butu,® Ba- 
Thonga,’ and other Bantu peoples of S.E. Africa, 
are definitely patrilineal, though the mother’s 
brother exercises much authority. 

Passing northwards from Lalce Nyasa, we find 
a more or less gradual change from matrilineal to 
patrilineal descent.® The Wa-Bagara and Wa- 
Digo are definitely matrilineal, while among the 
tribes about Lindi inheritance and succession pass 
to the sister’s children. In other tribes, such as 
the Wa-Niamwesi and Wa-Jagga, the mode of 
descent varies according as the bride-price has or 
has not been paid, the children belonging to the 
mother’s people in the latter case ana to that of 
the father in the former. In general in this 
region the social institutions tend to become more 
patrilineal on passing from the coast to the 
interior. 

The Ba-Ganda, Ba-Hima, Ba-Nyoro, and other 
Bantu peoples of IJganda are definitely patrilineal.® 
The only exceptional feature is that, while the 
mode of succession is purely patrilineal, the king of 
Uganda belongs to the toteraic clan of his mother, 
though he also takes certain other totems con- 
nected with royalty. 

The Bantu of the northern pari of the Belgian 
Congo are mainly patrilineal/® Among the B&- 
Ngala children inherit, bnt the mode of descent 
is determined by a family council, which usually 
ordains that a child shall take the totem of its 
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father. Here the same rale holds as in E. 
Africa; social institutions become more matii- 
lineai on passing from the interior towards the 
coast. Mother-right also occurs m Loango and 
Angola.^ 

Among a group of Bantu peoples in the S.W. 
Free Congo® property and rank are transmitted 
to the brother or the sister’s son, and among one 
of these peoples, the Ba-Mhala, kinship is said to 
be counted farther in the female than m the male 
line. Not only is succession matrilineal, but the 
mother of the chief enjoys great enteein, if not 
authority, ^ye are not told of any definite social 
groups with either line of descent, hut respect is 
shown to animals by not eating their flesh, and 
this ildna hari is transmitted from father to son. 
This institution is almost certainly a kind of 
totomie grouping, so that these people show a 
condition almost exactly the reverse of that found 
in Melanesia, descent being patrilineal, while in- 
heritance and succession are mainly matrilineal. 
If, as seems almost certain, the ikina hari is a 
form of totem, we have here an example of the 
connexion of totemism with patrilineal descent, 
and this association comes out still more strongly 
among the Ova-Herero of S.W. Africa. This 
people possess two distinct forms of social Roup- 
ing, one matrilineal and the other patrilineM, and 
the most recent and trustworthy account^ shows 
that, while there is no definite association of 
animals or plants with the matrilineal eanda^ the 
patrilineal or%zo is definitely totemic. 

In Nigeria and the countries west of it, we find 
an interesting series of transitions between mother- 
and father-right. The westernmost people of whom 
we have knowledge are the Tshi-speaking peoples 
of the Gold Coast. They have totemic groups 
with matrilineal descent, property passes to the 
eldest brother born of the same mother, and, in 
default of brothers, to the eldest sister’s son. Only 
if there are no nephews does the son inherit ; and, 
if there is no son, the chief slave inherits. Suc- 
cession passes to the brother and the sister’s son. In 
addition to the totemic elans, called ahusua^ there 
are also groups, called nforo, which appear to have 
a totemic character.* In these groups descent is in 
the male line, or, as the people themselves put it, 
* a person takes the fetish of his father and the 
family of his mother,’ the condition thus having a 
remarkahle resemblance to the two totemic group- 
ings of the Dieri of Australia. Among the neigh- 
bouring Fanti-speaking peoples the son inherits 
only the property of the mother, a slave inheriting 
the property of a man if he has no sister’s son. 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of Dahomey* 
kinship is counted through females in the lower, 
and through males in the upper, classes. Among 
the former property xmsses to the brother and to 
the sister’s son, while a chief is succeeded by his 
son. The Ewe of Togoland are said to count re- 
larionahip through the father rather than through 
the moth^, but the mother’s brother is the proper 
heir. It is noteworthy that the knowledge of the 
art of circumcisian is transmitted from father to 
son.’ Among the next people, passing eastwards, 
the Yoruba,* we do not Icnow of any definite rule 
of descent, but the people are said to trace Hnship 
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in both lines, and a chief is succeeded by his son. 
That kinship through the mother is regarded as 
of great importance is shown by the fact that 
children of one father by different mothers are 
scarcely considered as blood-relatives. The pro- 
perty of a man passes to his sons, and that of a 
woman to her daughters. Next to the Yoruba 
come the Edo,^ who practise two forms of mar- 
riage. In one, the amoiya marriage, apparently 
the more regular, the children belong to the clan 
of the father, while in the other, called isomi, they 
belong to the mother’s clan, unless they are bought 
by the father, or unless in later life they elect 
to stay in their father’s country. In the Soho 
country, whence the Edo are said to have come, 
there is matrilocal marriage. The Ibo,® still 
farther eastward, practise male descent, and pro- 
perty passes to the sons, except in the idebwe form 
of marriage, corresponding with the isomi marriage 
of the Edo, in which the children belong to their 
mother’s clan and are the heirs of their mother’s 
father. As a rule, a man allows his daughter to 
contract this form of marriage only when he has 
no son, the custom thus resembling the illataTn 
of S. India. 

(8) Europe . — There is hardly a European people 
of antiquity to whom some form of mother-right 
has not been ascribed.^ Perhaps the clearest evi- 
dence comes from the Basques, among many of 
whom the father has little authority, whereas 
women hold property, and transmit rights to 
their children, even when^ they cannot exercise 
them themselves.'* According to Strabo,® women 
were the heads of families in Spain, and the Piets 
are said to have been matrilineal,® the chief line 
of evidence being that where the fathers of kings 
are mentioned they are neither kings nor Piets, 
but belong to neighbouring tribes. Among the 
Celts the king and naagician are said to have been 
succeeded by the sister’s son.’ In Ireland the 
sister’s son was important,® and the frequent men- 
tion of this relative in English ballads has led 
F. B. Gummere® to infer the close relation be- 
tween a man and his mother’s brother which is 
one of the features of mother-right. The account 
by Tacitus^® of the authority of the mother’s 
brother affords the chief evidence in favour of 
mother-right among the Teutons, but the position 
of a woman at the head of the genealogical tree 
of the Lombards and passages in the Ewluuqm- 
lied and Edda point in the same direction. The 
insoriptiops on tombs and other facts point to the 
prevalence of some form of mother-righb among 
the Etruscans,^* and this form of organization has 
also been claimed for the early inhabitants of 
Latium.^ The evidence fox matrilineal institu- 
tions among different elements of the population 
of Greece has been much discussed. Perhaps the 

1 N. W. ThomaB, JSdo-speaMng Peopled of Etgeria, London, 
1910, i. 47 f. 

2 Thomas, Ibg-speaking Peoples of NigeriUt London, 1918, 
i. 31, 80, ii, 00. 

8 O, Schrader, JReo^Ux.d&rindogerm. Altortumshwndei Strasa- 
1901, pp. 664-666, 676 J H. Hirt, DU Indog&rmonen, do. 
190^7, p. 706 f. ; B. Delbrdok, * Bas Mutterrecht bei den Indo- 
gennanen,' Prettss. Jahrbilcher^ Ixxlx. [1896] 14-27. 

4 E. Gordier, JOe V Organisation de la famille chez les Basques^ 
Paris, 1869, p 42 f . 

ep 166, 

« McLennan, Studies %n Ancient History, p. 102 ; H. Zimmer, 
Zeitschr. der Savignj/Stiftung /Hr Bechtsgeschichte, xv. [1894] 

7 J. Rh^, CeUio Polk’lore, Oxford, 1901, p 637. 

8 H. d*Arbois de Jnbabville, Cows de UtUrature eelUque, 
Paris, 1883-1902, vtl. 187. 

9 An English MiseeUany presented to JDr, FumivaU, Oxford, 
1901, p. 188. 

Germ. 20, Ann, xil. 29. 

u L. von Bar^n, Mutterrecht und Raubehe. 

13 Bacbofon, Hie Sage von TonoguiLp. 281 f. 

13 W, Ridgeway, Proc, BHt, Acad, itju 0-907-08] 82, 

14 See, among manyother works, M(A^xmm,Studie8inAneierU 
History, p, 286 ; HI J. Rose, PI xxli, [1911] 277 ff. 
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strongest evidence is that in Athens half-brother 
and sister were allowed to marry when by the same 
father. Lastly, though in, rather than of, Europe, 
may be mentioned the Gypsies of Transylvania,^ 
among whom a father shows little interest in his 
children, who remain with their mother’s people 
if their mother dies and their father, as usual, 
marries a woman of another * clan.' 


3. Mixture-forms.—The preceding survey has 
shown not only that descent may follow one mode 
of transmission, while other social processes, such 
as inheritance and succession, may follow another, 
but that there may also be two kinds of descent. 
This is especially frequent where a local gi-ouping 
is combined with exogamous clans or moieties, the 
usual rule being that the local grouping is patri- 
lineal, while the grouping in clan or moiety is 
matrilineal. Another kind of mixture is that 
found among the Dieri of Australia and the Tshi 
of W. Africa, in which there are two forms of 
totemism with different modes of descent. The 
condition of the Ova-Herero of B. Africa, where 
a patrilineal totemio grouping is combined with 
matrilineal clans which are probably non-totemic, 
affords another example of the combination of two 
modes of descent. A less definite condition is that 
in which, combined with one or other definite 
mode of descent, there are customs which bring 
a person into definite social relations with relatives 
on the side from which descent is not counted. 
An interesting example occurs among the widely 
separated Tsimshian of N. America and the people 
of Santo in the New Hebrides. In both of these 
localities a person belongs to the totemic clan 
of his mother, but takes the totem of his father 
as part of his personal name. Another form of 
totemism which shows mixture of the two modes 
of transmission is found among the Ma^im of 
New Guinea and the people of Vanua Levu in Fiji, 
where persons belonging to the social group of the 
mother pay special respect to the totem of the 
father. A still more eccentric example is that of 
the Kwakiutl of the N.W. Pacific coast, who be- 
long to the clan of the father, but are indirectly 
brought into relation with the dan of the mother 
by receiving from the father the totemic crest 
which he had adopted from the father of his wife 
when he married. I 

4. Assodated conditions.-— It is not at present 
possible to connect mother-right with race. It 
occurs side by side with father-right and with 
intermediate forms among many peoples, including 
the Australian, Melanesian, Indonesian, Bantu, 
W. African Negro, and N. American Indian. At 
the present time it is absent among Caucasian and 
Mongolian peoples, but it is doubtful if this has 
always been so. There is more reason to connect 
mother-right with scale of culture* Most of the 
peoples who practise it rank low in the scale, but 
there are definite exceptions to this generalisation 
in the Khasis of Assam, the people of the west 
coast of India, the Mmangkabau Malays of 
Sumatra, and many tribes of N. America. 

As already pointed out, mother-rigbt In its 
purest form can occur only in conjunction with 
the clan-organization, but it is not connected with 
any special form of this organization. The dual 
system, in which the whole community forms two 
exogamous moieties, is always matrilme^ in 
Melanesia and, where not complicated with a 
class-system, in Australia, but the dual ^sterns of 
N. America are sometimes patrilineaL ^ 

Totemism is still less habitually associated with 
either form of descent. As was said above, one 
people may even possess two forms of totemw, 
one associated with matrilineal and the other with 
1 H, von Wlislookk Fom vjandemdm ZigcumrvoVk^t Ham- 
burg. 1890, p. 66. 


patrilineal descent. The special regard for the 
father’s totem which accompanies some cases of 
matrilineal transmission suggests a peculiar con- 
nexion of totemism with father-right, and other 
considerations also imply that the totemic organ- 
ization tends to be patrilineal.^ Social organiza- 
tions founded on a local basis, especially those 
with local exogamy, are usually patrilineal, and^ in 
societies devoid of the clan -organization, in which 
kinship is equally imijortant on the two sides, it 
is exceptional for inheritance and succession to be 
matrilineal. 

If mother-right is especially connected with the 
clan-organization, we should expect to find it 
associated with the classificatory, or * clan,* system 
Af relationship, and so it is. We do not know of 
any people with definite mother-right who do not 
use the classificatory system. The correlation is 
especially striking m Africa, in more than one 
part of which classificatory and kindred systems 
exist side by side. Thus, in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan the only people who use the classificatory 
system are the Nuba^, and they are also the only 
people to practise mother-right. Again, in^ the 
series of peoples of W. Africa who show so definite 
a transition from matrilineal to patrilineal institu- 
tions (see above, p. 856^) it is the Tshi, with their 
classificatory system, whose social institutions are 
most clearly matrilineal. 

There is some reason to suppose that mother- 
right may be peculiarly associated with agri- 
cmture. In N. America typical clan-systems are 
found especially in the maize country,® and in 
Africa mother-nght seems to bo present espedally 
among peoples who live chiefly ^ by agriculture, 
while father-right is associated with pastoral life. 
The association is, however, by no means uni- 

vGirsSiil. 

5. Survivals of mother-right.*— By this expres- 
sion is meant social customs found in societies 
organized on a patrilineal basis which are the 
natural concomitants of mother-right and are, 
therefore, assumed to be vestiges of the earlier 
presence of this form of society. The most pro- 
minent of the customs which have been so regarded 
is the relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother. Many peoples among whom descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are jiatrilmeal show the 
existence of just such relations between a man and 
his sister’s child as are prominent among the social 
practices of mother-right. That they are snch 
survivals is especially probable where they show 
the authority of the mother’s brother, while the 
power of the nephew to take any of the property 
of his uncle is also a natural survival of a social 
condition in which the sister’s son is heir to his 
uncle’s goods. Advocates of the view that thwe 
relations between a man and Ms mother’s brother 
are survives of mother-right regard it as psycho- 
logically natural that such rights to authority or 
property would not easily be relinquished, but 
would persist in one form or another long after 
the formal laws of the community had ordained 
a difierent disposirion of authority or property. 

The marriage of half-brother and aister when of 
the same father but different mothers has also 
been regarded as a survival of mother-right. In 
a society which attached any meat importance to 
kinship through the father such a marriage would 
be impossible, while it is natural among pwple 
who pay special regard to kinship throujpi the 
mother, when, therefore, this form of marriage 
is found among a patrilineal peoMe, it has been 
held to point to an antecedent condition of mother* 
right. 

Other survivals of mother-right have been seen 
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in tradition and myth. It is frequently the case 
among inatrilineal peoples that the descent of the 
clan or tribe is ascribed fco a female ancestor, and 
the belief in a female ancestor among a patrilineal 
people has been regarded as a survival of mother- 
right, A similar supposed survival is the wide- 
spread mythological theme of unwitting patricide.^ 
This absence of knowledge of the father would be 
natural in the more pronounced forms of matrilocal 
marriage, and, in consequence, the occurrence of 
the theme in the mythology of a people has been 
regarded as evidence that the people were once in 
a stage of mother-right. Amazon-legends have 
also been interpreted as relics of mother-right. 

Less direct is the relation of certain social 
customs, such as the couvade and the cross-cousin 
marriage. According to one theory, the couvade 
is associated with the desire on the part of the 
father to assert his lights over his chil(i, and those 
who adopt this explanation of the custom will 
regard it as a survival of mother-right when it is 
found in a patrilineal society. Again, there is 
reason to believe that in some parts of the world 
the cross-cousin marriage (see above, p. 425 f.) has 
come into existence through the desire of a father 
that his son shall acquire his property by marrying 
a woman who would be one of his heirs under a 
condition of mother-right. Another custom which 
may be a survival of mother-right is the rule found 
in several parts of Africa that the daughter or 
sister of a king shall not bear children. Such 
a prohibition would put an end to succession by 
the sister^s son. 

Etymology has also been called upon for evidence 
of former mother-right. Thus, the fact that the 
Chinese word for clan-name means 'born of a 
woman’ has been held to point to matrilineal 
descent in China, ^ and the derivation of the Arabic 
word for ' clan ’ has been adduced to support a similar 
conclusion in the case of early Semitic society.^ 

(5. History. — In several parts of the world we 
hare definite evidence that a condition of mother- 
right has changed either into one of father-right 
or into a form of social organization in which 
social rights are recognized with the relatives of 
both father and mother. Thus there is evidence 
that some form of mother-right once existed in 
Europe, while in the Sudan there is historical 
proof that five hundred years ago the Beja, who 
are now definitely patrilineal, kept their geneal- 
ogies in the female line and transmitted property 
to the sons of sister or daughter. In Melanesia, 
agam, and in some parts of America, there is 
positive evidence of a change from matrilinegd to 
patrilineal institutions, the transition being still 
m progress in some parts of Melanesia. On the 
other hand, there is no nnequivooal evidence from 
any part of the world of a change having taken 
lace in the opposite direction. Consequently, it 
as been held by many students that Ae change 
from matrilineal to patrilineal institutions has 
been a universal feature of the history of human 
society, and this proposition has become a dogma 
among many anthropologists. 

This dogma has recently been attacked from 
two quarters. The idea of the priority of mother- 
right is supported in many parts of the world hy 
the low state of culture of the peoples who possess 
thw form of social organization, out, as sdready 
pointed out, this is not universally true, and 
students of the ethnology of N, America have 
been led to question the dogma, largely because 
the matrilineal Iroquois and Pueblo in uians are 
among the most advanced peoples of the continent. 
Ihe other line of attack ia closely connected with 

J M. ^ Potter, tSoArofr mi RusUm. 


a change which iiaa recently taken place in the 
attitude of many students towards the history of 
social institutions. The idea that any product of 
human society, such as moth ei -right, has been 
universal is closely connected with the belief that 
human society as a whole has been the product of 
a relatively simple process of evolution which has 
proceeded everywhere on similar lines and passed 
through similar stages. To those inspired by this 
belief it was only necessary to show that mother- 
right has often changed into father-right, and it 
followed that this order must have been universal. 
Among many students, however, the conviction 
lias been growing that human society is not the 
roduct of a simple process of evolution, but has 
een built up by a highly complex process in which 
a vast variety of forms have been produced by 
blending of cultures. If the transitions between 
mother-right and father-right have arisen as the 
result of the mixture of peoples, we should not 
expect to find that one form has always preceded 
the other, but it is probable that in the vast com- 
plexity of human progress matrilineal should 
praetinies have been superposed on patrilineal 
institutions, and that sometimes father -right 
would have changed into mother-right. One school 
of students who have adopted this point of view, 
viz. that of which F. Graebner ana W. Schmidt 
are the most distinguished adherents, believe that 
in most parts of the world matrilineal migrants 
have settled^ among earlier patrilineal peoples, so 
that the main change has been from father-right 
to mother-right, and not in the reverse direction. 
According to them, people possessing the dual 
organization with matrilineal descent have settled 
among patrilineal totemic peoples, and have thus 
produced the various forms intermediate between 
the two kinds of society which are found in so 
many parts of the world. According to this school, 
the undoubted changes from matruineal to patri- 
lineal institutions which are found in certain 
regions are the result of later movements, the 
chaise in Melanesia, e.y., being due to relatively 
late Polynesian settlements, and that in N. America 
to European influence. 

There is much reason to suppose that Graebner 
and Schmidt have gone too far in their reaction 
against the prevailing view, and that the evidence 
on which they base their opinions is fallacious. 
But, while it is almost certain that hy far the most 
frequent process throughout the world has been a 
transition from mother- to father-right, the reverse 
change may have occurred. The region which pre- 
sents the strongest evidence of a change in this 
direction is N. America. Not only do some of 
its matrilineal peoples, such as the Iroquois and 
Pueblo Indians, possess the most advanced cultures 
of the continent, but, where one people, such as the 
or northern Athapascans, practise both lines 
of descent, it is the less cultured who use the 
atriHneal mode. Moreover, it is said that there is 
efinite evidence that matrilineal institutions have 
been taken over from others by people who were 
previously jpatrilineal or were devoid of any form of 
clan-organization. Several peoples of N. ,America 
possess a custom which provides a mechanism for 
changing one mode of descent into another. Per- 
sonal names are often definitely connected with a 
moiety or clan, each social group having names 
especially reserved for its members. Among some 
matrilineal people of N. America, such as the 
Shawnees, a father mves his own clan-name to his 
child, thus taking a definite step towards the trans- 
ference of the child to his own social ^oup. This 
or some similar mechanism might well have come 
into play to assist a change in the opposite (hrec- 
iion. 

One of the cases most often put forward by 
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American ethnologists as an example of change 
from father- to mother-right is that of the Kwa- 
kiutl.i This people practise patrilineal descent, 
hut the peculiar system by which a man takes the 
crest of his wife’s father has been ascribed to the 
influence of their northern matrilineal neighbours, 
the Tsirashian and Haida. Other examples are the 
Athapascan tribes bordering on the Tlingit, who 
are said to have adopted the matrilineal dual 
organization of the people, and the Babine branch 
of the Takulli, another Athapascan tribe who are 
said to have taken their matrilineal four-clan system 
from the Tsimsliian. 

In other parts of the world there is definite evi- 
dence that the change has been from the matrilineal 
to the patrilineal mode. There is a large body of 
evidence pointing to the change having been in this 
direction in Melanesia but even here it is possible 
that certain conditions, such as the highly devel- 
oped mother-right of the Massim of New Guinea, 
may have been assisted by some later matrilineal 
influence. In Africa, again, there is much reason 
to believe that the change has been in the patri- 
lineal direction. The transition from matrilineal 
to patrilineal institutions which occurs among the 
peoples of W. Africa from the Tshi, to the Ibo 
points to the gradual infiltration of immigrants 
coming from the north-east, who became the chiefs 
of those among whom they settled. While intro- 
ducing their patrilineal institutions completely in 
the east, they did not succeed in altering descent 
among the general body of the people as they pro- 
gressed westwards. The transitions found among 
the Bantu and the association of patrilineal trans- 
mission with high development of culture among 
such people as the Ba-Ganda and Ama-Zulu would 
seem to be the result of the settlement of a 
patrilineal pastoral people amon^ a matrilineal 
population who, till then, had thriven upon agri- 
culture. 

7 . Origin. — Until we know the history of this 
form of social organization, it is hardly profitable 
to discuss its origin at length, hut some of the 
leading views which have been put forward may 
he mentioned. 

In the first place, mother-right has been widely 
held to be the natural consequence of sexual pro- 
miscuity and group-marriage. The less important 
is fatherhood in a society, the more will that society 
be driven to base its social rights upon the mother. 
Another view is that matrilineal descent is a 
secondary consequence of matrilocal mamage. 
Where a husband merely visits his wife and is only 
an outsider in her household, descent and other 
social processes must he expected to rest on the 
relation between mother and child. A third view 
regards mother-right as a social state which has 
resulted from the dominance of woman, and especi- 
ally from her importance in agriculture. As 
already seen, there is reason to connect mother- ! 
right with a high development of the art of agri- 
ciUture, especially in N. America, and it is note- 
worthy that it is in this continent that we have 
our Clearest evidence of the dominance of the 
woman. 
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MOTIVE. — 1 . Different senses. — The term 
‘ motive ’ is used in philosophy and psychology in 
four different senses, 

(1) In the first and most general sense it means 
any force, of an internal or mental character, 
which impels to action or prevents some kind of 
action, he the force conscious or unconscious, and 
the action voluntary or non-voluntary. Thus 
Bentham defines motive as *any thing that can 
contribute to give birth to, or even to prevent, any 
kind of action ^ {Principles of MorcUs and Isgisla^ 
tiout p. 46). In this sense motive includes what 
Beid calls mechanical principles of action, such as 
instinct and habit, and also what Bentham calls 
* speculative’ motives, wliich influence acts that 
rest purely in the understanding. 

(2) In a second sense * motive ’ is taken with a 
more restricted signification, as limited to some end 
which we present to ourselves and of which we are 
conscious. Bentham has this meaning in view 
when he defines motive as ‘ any thing whatsoever, 
which, by influencing the will of a sensitive being, 
is supposed to serve as a means of determining 
him to act, or voluntarily to forbear to act, upon 
any occasion’ Such motives are termed by 
Bentham * practical,’ and are, he holds, ultimately 
reducible to pleasure and pain, though whether it 
he the expectation of the pain or the pain which 
accompanies that expectation that is the motive he 
leaves undetermined (p, 47, note). This contains 
the germ of an important distinction. In motives 
in this sense we may distinguish two things ; a 
subjective and affective element, sometimes called 
aflect, a spring of action, THebfeder ; and an oh- 
j eetive, presented or intellectual element. Whether 
this subjective element is reducible to pleasure or 
pain, or includes more, and in what relation it 
stands to the objective, intellectual element and to 
the conative factor in mind, are among the most 
difficult questions in the psychology of the feelinga. 
Here it is taken as standing in relation to certain 
volitions as a spring of action (see Morell, Outlines 
of Mental Philosophy^ pt. vii. chs. i. and ii, ; 
Baldwin, Kandhook of Psychology, ii. 313-815, 
332 f., 354; Stout, Manual of PsycholoQ'f, hk. i. 
ch, i. ; Mellone and Drummond, Elements of 
Psychology^ Edinburgh and London, 1907, ch. iv.). 
Cf. Bentham’s figurative and unfigurative motives 
{infra). 

(3) A third sense of the word ‘ motive ’ occurs in 
the writings of Green and his followers. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of Green, something more is 
required to constitute a motive than the conscious 
presentation of an end. In the analysis of one of 
Green’s followers, the voluntary satisfaction of a 
wont involves five tilings i 

* (1) The went. (2) The feeltng Cf ihe want. (8) An Idea of an 
object by which the want can be safchifled. (4) An 1dm ol idie 
ea&facwon actually taking place, the work of the im&giimtion. 
(6) The presentation of thi8 eafehrfaotion as, under the olroum- 
stances, the greatest rood. The self tdentilyinr Itself with the 
attainment of the object ; ftndlnr hi the reallsdfclon of the Idea, 
not the satisfaotjlon of a want merely, but the satisfaction of 
sell ' (B’Arcy, Short ^udy of Sthiesl^, p. 82). 

Ifc is only to this stage (5) t^at Green and 
D’Arcy apply the tern ‘motive/ Hence the doc- 
trines that a conflict of motives is impassible and 
a strongest motive an absurdity (Green, Prolego- 
mena to Ethics, bk. ii, cU. i.), 

(4) A fourth sense of the word ‘ motive * belongs 
to Kant. Kant reserves the term Bewegungsgrund 
for the objective gmund of the volition, which he 
opposes to the subjective ground of the desire, or 

i the spring {Triehfeder), The objective ground of 
the self-determination of the will is the end which 
is assigned by reason alone, and is free from ad 
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mixture of passion and sensuous aifection 
ed. Kosenkranz and Schubert, viii. 65 ; Abbott, 
Kanfs Theory ofMkks^^ London, 1909, p. 45). Such 
objective eiias are common to us with all rational 
beings, and are to be distinguislied from subjective 
ends, to which we are impelled by natural disposi- 
tion. Unlike all inclination and fear, respect or 
reverence for the moral law is an eliect, not a 
cause (Kant, Werlce^ viii, 21, note). Begarded as 
a ^ring, this feeling acta negatively only. 

In tliese four senses of the word ‘ motive * we see 
a progressive change of meaning from that of a 
more impelling force, not even necessarily; accom- 
panied by consciousness, to that of an internal 
impulsion to the existence of which consciousness 
is essential j passing thence to the idea of an object 
which gives satisfaction ; finally ending in Kant in 
the conception of motive as an object which is free 
from, and even opposed to, all subjective ground 
of desire. Greenes view, though later in point of 
time, seems not so developed as that of Kant, since 
in Green the object is still made to be a motive by 
relation to a want or internal principle of desire, 
though such want or desire is again conceived as 
dependent on the object with which the self identi- 
fies itself, Kant’s distinction of motive and spiing 
and relegation of these terms to different classes 
of action get rid of the wavering between con- 
tradictory points of view implicit in Green’s 
doctrine. 

Whether we shall give to the term ‘ motive ’ the 
extensive signification contained under (1) may 
appear a mere question of the use of language ; 
but, as is the case in most questions of terminology, 
important issues lie concealed beneath the purely 
verbal discussion. This extensive use of the wor'd 
early aroused dissent. Reid in 1793, criticizing 
CromMe’s ^Bssay on Philosophical Necessity,’ said : 

understood a motive, when applied to a human heing, to 
be that for the sake of which he acts, and, therefore, that what 
he never was conscious of, can no more be a motive to deter- 
mine his will, than it can be an argument to convince his 
judspment, 

Now, I learn that any circumstance arising from habit, or 
some mechanical instinctive cause, may be a motive, though it 
never entered into the thought of the agent. 

From this reinforcement of motives, of which we aie uncon- 
scious, every volition may be supplied with a motive, and even 
a predominant one, when it is wanted’ (Beid, WorkSt ed. 
Hamilton, p. 87). 

Beid then acutely remarks that ‘this addition to 
his [Orombie’s] defensive force takes just as much 
from his offensive,’ since it undermines the evidence 
fox the necessary action of motives known or felt. 
In other words, necessitation by efficient is fatal to 
necessitaMon 1^ final causes. At this stage the 
distinction seems to turn upon the presence or 
absence of consciousness, Rut, eV^ if we regard 
consciousness as the condition of the existence of 
motive in sense (2), this does not prevent the 
motivation or impelling force being essentially, 
mechanical as wh^ non-voluntary m sense (ij. 
Green’s doctrine tries to evade this oy assigning to 
self-consciousness the power of determining the 
predominance of the motive which actually does 
succeed, while still admitting thab the end to 
which we thus determine ourselves is assigned by 
the pathological or affective element. Kant, on 
the other hand, assigns to reason a power of deter- 
mining action to an;end, which is q^uite independent 
of, and even opposed to, the pathological feeling. 
‘ Motive ’ in this sense has passed over entirely from 
the meaning of an impelling force to that of an 
obj^t determined and decided upon by reason. 

Th^ distinctions are closely bouncf np with the 
inquiry regarding the freedom of the wifi. If our 
will is possessed of an original power by which it 
can control the direction in which it utters itself, 
then the causal acl^on of motives must be distinct 
from mechanical impulsion; th^ may induce, or 


incline, hut do not determine, according to in- 
evitable law. If, on the other hand, our will has 
no such power, what we call inducing and inclining 
must be merely the subjective side of the collision 
of predestined forces, of which we are the theatre 
or rather the play itself. If this be the case, the 
appearance of a causation, which may yield to con- 
scious motives, but is not controlled by them, must 
be an illusion. The illusion demands explanation. 
This Munsterberg undertook to furnish in his 
Willenskandhcng (1879). In Man’s JPlace in the 
Cosmos (2 Edinburgh and London, 1902), J. Seth 
Pringle- Pattison gives an acute analysis of Mun- 
sterberg’s views. According to Munsterberg, the 
will is only a complex of sensations. Our activity, 
whether tne inner activity of attention or the outer 
activity of muscular contraction, appears to us to 
be free, just because the result of tne activity is 
already present in idea, and is, in all cases, accom- 
panied by the sensations flowing from previous 
motor innervation. The feeling of innervation 
itself is ^ just the memory-idea of the movement, 
anticipating the movement itself.’ In the Grund- 
zuge aer Tstjchologie (1900) Munsterberg’s position 
is modified by a Eichtean point of view. The 
‘action theory of mind’ here put forward makes 
the consciousness of sensation dependent on motor 
discharge. It, therefore, precludes any theory of 
action other than that of mechanical causation. 
Nor is this conclusion altered by the theory of 
taking an attitude {Stellungnahme) towards the 
world, which Munsterberg puts forward. Such 
activity as lying outside consciousness could not 
even give rise to the illusion of voluntary activity. 

It was maintained by Hartley [Observations on 
Man^ London, 1810, i. 522) that *to prove that a 
man has free will in the sense opposite to mechan- 
ism, he ought to feel that he can do difierent things 
while the motives remain precisely the same,’ and 
that here ‘ the internal feelings are entirely against 
free will where the motives are of a sufficient 
magnitude to he evident,’ while he admits a power 
of resisting motives. Such a power, on Hartley’s 
view, can come only from some other and stronger 
motive ; that is, there is no intrinsic power of re- 
sisting motives. The attribution to the self of an 
intrinsic power of strengthening indefinitely cer- 
tain desires, which then become motives (in Green’s 
sense), seems the essence of the third theory of 
motives. There is an illusory atmosphere of deter- 
minism about Green’s theory. The will is deter- 
mined by motives. That desire only is a motive 
vffiich is successfuL There is no conflict of motives, 
nor any strongest motive. But then the strongest 
desire is made to. he the strongest, i.e. to he a 
motive by the action of the eternal consciousness 
which is perpetually reproducing itself in us, and 
which helps to constitutOi in cognition and action, 
all the objects of knowing and will. Is now this 
action of the eternal consciousness something from 
all eternity, unalterably the same ? The result is 
practically identical with Hartley’s— the only free- 
dom in it is that the ego, since it determines the 
motive, is consequently, in being determined- by 
the motive, determined by itself. This is only 
Spinozistic necessity. But, if the action of the 
eternal ego on the finite ego is not so predeter- 
mined, is something which, at the moment of 
decision, may fall out differently on different occa- 
sions, notwithstanding identity of desire and cir- 
cumstances, then such action is not different from 
free will in the ordinary sense, and implies a 
surplus of undetermined or self-determined free 
activity of the ego, as in the Kantian doctrine. 

Green’s theory of motives must he carefully 
distinguished from a modern psychological doc- 
trine, to which it bears a strong verbal resem- 
blance. Green says {Proleg, to Ethics^ p. 93) that 
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an appetite or want ‘ only becomes a motive, so 
far as upon the want there supervenes the presen- 
tation of the want by a self-conscious subject to 
himself and with it the idea of a self-satisfaction 
to be attained in the filling of the want.’ Stout, 
too, says {Manual of Psychology^ ^ p. 709) ; 

‘Motives are not mere impulses. They come before con- 
sciousness as reasons why 1 should act in this or that way. 
They are not independent forces Ogtttmg out a battle among: 
themselves, while the Ego remains a mere spectator. On the 
contrary, the motives are motives only in so far as they arise 
from the nature of the Self, and pre-suppose the conception of 
the Self as a determining factor. Prom this it follows that the 
recognised reasons for a decision can never constitute the entire 
cause of decision Behind them there always lies the Self as a 
whole, and what this involves can never be completely analysed 
or stated in the form of definite reasons or epecml motives.* 

The great verbal similarity of this to what Green 
says IS evident. But to Green the self-conscious 
subject, through determination by which a want 
becomes a motive, is ‘ a principle of other than 
natural origin,’ is, in fact, an entity of a sort* To 
Stout the self as a whole, even if what it involves 
can never be completely analyzed or stated, is not 
an entitative principle eternal or otherwise, but, 
rather, the * thought of the self.’ In deliberation, 
he says, ‘ the concept of the Self as a whole will not 
directly tend to reinforce or suppress a desire ’ (p. 
708). 

* A certain line of action being suggested as possible, I con- 
template myself as I shall be if I put it in execution, so as to 
make it part of my actual Hfe-history, and on the other hand 
I contemplate myself as I shall be if I leave it undone. I follow 
out this representation of a hypothetical Self in more or less 
detail until that turning-point in the process which is called 
Voluntary Decision emerges* (£b. p. 709). 

This theory, that motives arise and are con- 
stituted by relation to the conception of self, 
whether we take it in Green’s metaphysical or in 
Stout’s psychological form, as a general theory 
of motives, seems not to be true* That very many 
motives are determined by conscious relating of 
the end in view to the self is true — notably the 
self -regarding ones. But it is difficult to regard 
altruistic motives as necessarily related to the 
concept of self. They may sometimes be so, but 
not necessarily or universally. The highest moral 
ends are disinterested. The disinterested character 
of aesthetic emotion has been emphasized by Burke 
and Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Molinos, 
Fdnelon, and Madame Guyon have maintained 
the possibility of a disinterested love of God. 
It must, therefore, he admitted that, while the 
analysis of the term * motive ’ given under (2) and 
(3) is in many cases a correct and complete analysis, 
there are other cases where, even if impelled to- 
wards the end by some subjective affective element, 
the self-conscious satisfaction of this impulse need 
form no part of the obiective end in view nor even 
of the subjective impelling force. 

It is when we come to the fourth sense of the 
term ‘motive’— the strict sense given to it by 
Kant — that we find the most striking de- 
tachment of the term from all association with 
the subjective self. It may still bear relation to 
something universal, common to the individual 
selves, but the ends are then ends in which the 
individual self loses its individuality. They are 
objective. This is Hie essential of morality to 
Kant, and the point which separates the ethics of 
Kant from the ethics of Green. It was to retain 
in the moral motive the reference to self that 
Green was compelled to characterize the good as 
the ‘perfection of human character’ or ‘sdf- 
devotion to the perfectang of man.’ D’Axcy (Short 
Study of p. 277) has seen this defect in 

the ethics of Green. The defect is, however, a 
necessary outcome of Green’s initial jposition. To 
Kant,, on the other hand, reason, not the mere 
se6, i^ able to give itself an end, which, though 
reaUzed in the matter of desire, is independent of 


the relation of that matter to the particular self. 
Kant is often criticized as if the categorical im- 
perative set up ends, detached from all the material 
of desire and inclination, as if purely formal ends 
existed by tliemselves* It is the impenetration 
of particular desires and inclinations by the cate- 
gorical law of duty that gives to the individual 
the absolute value expressed in that form of the 
categorical imperative which is expressed: ‘so 
treat humanity whether in thine own person or 
that of another always as an end and never as a 
means,’ 

We have, therefore, in our highest ends, moral, 
Aesthetic, and religious, the singular paradox that 
in them an element, which comes into existence 
only through particular feelings and inclinations, 
becomes, as regards its essential character, inde- 
pendent of these and a motive of selfless and dts- 
interested action. 

In the above discussion we have considered the 
several distinct senses in which the term ‘motive’ 
may be used. There are, however, some ambi- 
guities connected with its use which, while not 
really adding to the multiplicity of senses, might 
nevertheless appear to do so* Bentham says : 

‘ Owing to the poverty and unsettled stote of language, the 
word Tnotive Is employed indiscriminately to denote two kinds 
of objects, which, for the better understanding- of the subject, 
it is necessary should be distinguished. On some occasions It is 
employed to denote any of those really existing inoldentjs from 
whence the act in question is supposed to take its rise. T!ie 
sense it bears on. these occasions may be styled its literal or 
unftguraUve sense. On other occasions it la employed to denote 
a certain fictitious entity, a passion, an allectfon of tlie mind, 
an ideal being, which upon the happening of any such incident 
Is considered as operating upon the minci, and promptli^ it to 
take that course, towards which it is impelled toy the intones© 
of such incident. Motive© of this class are Avarice, Indolence, 
Benevolence, and so forth, . . , This latter may be styM the 
figurative, sense of the term motive * (p. 46 h). 

The real incidents— motives in the unfigurative 
sense— are ; 

‘ 1. The infemaf perception of any individual lot of pleasure or 

g ain, the expectation of which Is looked upon as calculated to 
etermine you to act in such or such a manner; 2, any eztemal 
event, the happening whereof is regarded as having a tendency 
to bring about the perception of such pleasure or such pain.* 
Each of these is further distinguished according 
as it is in prospect or in esse^ meaning by the 
former the posterior posable object which is looked 
forward to as the consequence of his action [or 
inaction], bjr the latter, the present existing object 
or event which takes place upon a man’s looking 
forward to the other. 

These distinctions partly depend on Bentham’s 
doctrine that the only motives are pleasure and 
pain, which has been ably criticized by Sidgwick 
(M^hods of Ethies, bk. i, ch. iv.). They may be 
reduced to those drawn by Kleming {Manml of 
Moral Philosophy y ed. London, 1870, p, 176J between 
‘the external object, the intenuH principle, and 
the state or affection of mind resulang from tffie 
one being addressed to the other.’ ITie internal 
principle may be dismissed as, at any rate for the 
purposes of this article, a ‘fictitious entity.’ The 
distinction, however, between the external object 
and the resulting state or affection of mind has an 
important bearing on the foregoing disciiBmon. It 
might seem plausible to say, as Fleming says, that 
‘speaking strictly it [the term ‘motive’] should 
be applied to the terminating state or affection 
of mind which arises from a principle of human 
nature having been addressed by an object adapted 
to it ; because it is this state or affection of mind 
which prompts to action.’ This is true in all cases 
where an affection is the spring of action. But 
there are cases in which the affection does not 
exist, or the action takes place without, or con- 
trary to, prompting. In the ‘beautiful soul’ 
in S(MB&dsAnmtmwidWiir^f affection produces 
moral results, but, to Kanfej true moral action is 
independent of such affection. In art, however 
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much feeling may guide, it; cannot he considered 
as the motive. In true art it cannot even be said 
that there is a conscious image or ideal which 
impels the artist to produce. In art, as Schelling 
says, the ego is unconscious in regard to its 
product [System des tramceTidentcUen Idmlismusy 
VI., Tubingen, 1800 [SammtL Werhe, Stuttgart, 
1866-61, iii.]). 

An important distinction is that between motive 
and intention. The nature of intentlonality is 
thus stated by Bentham : 

* Let us observe the connexion there is between intentionality 
and consciousness. When the act itself is intentional, and with 
respect to the existence of all the clroumstences advis&d, as 
also with respect to the materiality ol those circumstances, in 
relation to a given consequence, and there is no mis.supposal 
with regard to any preventive circumstance, that consequence 
must also he intentional. In other words, advisednesa, with re- 
spect to the circumstances, if clear from the mis-aupposal of 
any preventive circumstance, extends the intentionahty from 
the act to the consequences ’ (p. 44). 

The distinction itself is most clearly expressed 
by Martineau [Types of Ethical Theory^ ii. 272) ; 


'The Intention comprises the whole contemplated operations 
of the act, both those for the sake of which, and those in spite 
of which, we do it. The Motive comprises only the former. 

Dividing the intention as Martineau does into 
persuasives, dissuasives, and neutral consequences. 
It is only the first that fall under the heading of 
* motive ’ (cf. Mill, Utilitarianismy London, 1879, 
ch. ii. p. 27 ; Muhhead, Elements of EtMc^y p. 61; 
Mackenzie, Manual of EthicSy p. 64 if.). 

This excludes from intention all motives in sense 
(1) which are unconscious or involuntary. It in- 
cludes motives in senses (2) and (3). It is more 
difficult to say whether it includes motives in sense 
(4), The particular object or end is certainly 
included in the intention, but the law which the 
will gives to itself, while controlling and determin- 
ing the intention, seems not necessarily to form 
part of it. The act, even if done for the sake of 
the law, has not the law in its universality as its 
end. To make Martineau's statement true we ' 
must understand * persuasives ’ in an affective sense. 

2 , Classification of motives.— The various classi- 1 
fictions reflect the dMculties which have attended 
the foregoing discussions. Our impulses or active 
prmciples are classified by Beid into mechanical, 
animal, and rational ; but only to the last two 
does he apply the term ‘ motives.' Stewart has 
criticized this classification on the grounds that 
‘mechanical’ cannot be ^plied to mstincts and 
habits (wMoh is done by Eeid), nor to any of our 
aetive piinciples. It is capricious to call our appe- 
tos animal principles, because common to man and 
brutes, and to distanguish our instincts as mechani- 
cal, in regard to which our nafcime bears so strong 
an analogy to the lower animals. Mechanicca 
prmciples of action produce their effect without 
any will or intention on our part. Animal prin- 
ciples of action require intention and will, bnt not 
judgment. Rational principles of action require 
not only intention or will, but judgment or reason, 
^ewart censures Reid for including under animal 
prmciples of action the desire of knowledge, of 
esteem, pity, patriotism, etc. 

Stewart's own classification falls under five heads • 
(1) appetites, (2) desires, (3) affecbions, (4) self- 
love, (6) moral faculty. This classification has 
ooen ably criticized by Martineau (ii 134). 

McCoah gives the following classification of the 
orective or motive powers, or, as he prefers to say. 
of the motive and moral powers : 

I The nati’ 

These 
native 
desire 


as a p 
Injf to 


re of the mind leading- to emotions 

Indnde : (1) the inclination to exercise everi 
power voluntarily or involuntarily; (2) thi 
to twelve pleasure and avoid pam ; (3) th< 


iiue moral powei 

tomptin^r energy ‘ (6) unsdflsh motives prompt 
ectlon m relaMon to other beings, e,g. sympatb^'^ 


ii. The will not as furnishing incitements, inducements, or 
motives, but as seated above these, sanctioning, re- 
straining, and deciding among them 
iiL The conscience— -a cognitive power involving certain be- 
liefs and judgments (Intuitions of the Mindy p. 242 ff ), 

More important than any of these classifications is 
that of Martineau (ii. 129-175). He begins by dis- 
tinguishing between two sets of impelling principles 
in man ; (1) * those which urge him, in the way 
of unreflecting instinct, to appropriate objects or 
natural expression,’ and (2) ‘those which supervene 
upon self-knowledge and experience, and in which 
the preconception is present of an end gratifying to 
some recognized feeling ’ (p. 135). The former he 
calls primary springs of action, the latter secon- 
daiw. ^ Under the primary come— (1) propensions : 
including organic appetites and animal spontan- 
eity; (2) passions: antipathy, fear, anger; these 
do not arise as forces from the needs of our own 
nature, but are rather what we suffer at the hands 
of objects; (3) affections: parental, social, com- 
passionate ; these operate as attractions towards 
other persons ; (4) sentiments : wonder, admira- 
tion, reverence; these direct themselves upon 
ideal relations y objects of apprehension or thought 
that are above us, yet potentially ours. 

Under the secondary prmciples which are char- 
acterized by their interested nature or invariable 

aim to produce certain states of ourselves come 

(1) secondary propensions : love of pleasure, money, 
power ; (2) secondary passions : malice, vindictive- 
ness, suspiciousness; (3) secondary affections: 
sentimentality; (4) secondary sentiments: self- 
culture, gestheticism, interest m religion. 

The secondary series is the self-conscious counter- 
part of the primary series. These principles give 
rise to ulterior combinations, such as love of praise, 

I emulation, fellow-feeling. In addition to these 
are prudence and conscience, but neither is, ac- 
cordm^: to Martineau, a positive principle, so as to 
range in the series of impulses. Each exercises a 
judicial function — ^prudence among the secondary 
principles, conscience over the whole. 

If we examine these various classifications, we 
shall find much to confixm the wide view of motives 
which we have taken. Martineau’s distinction of 
primary and secondary springs of action directly 
contradicts the narrow view of motives taken by 
G-reen, which would limit motives to those associ- 
ated mth the notion of seH. Such association 
gives rise to secondary springs of action. Again, 
some of these classifications rightly regard con- 
science and the moral faculty as motive powers 
prompting to action and yet per se incapable of 
being^ identified with an affective element. In 
Martineau’s theory the moral element consists in 
relative position in a scale of excellence intuitively 
discerned. Other moralists might seek to analyze 
further in what this excellence consists, and this 
analysis might be dangerous to the intuitive scale, 
might show that the position of a spring varies 
with circumstances; but the insight that the 
moral element is not an affective spring of action, 
in either the primary or secondaiy form, remains ; 
and with it remains the necessity of recognizing 
a fourth form of motive, the motivity of which, 
whether proceeding from an autonomy of the will 
itself or from a recognition of an intrinsic authority 
in certain imperatives of action, or from a recogni- 
tion of superiority or authority in inward springs 
or outward courses of conduct, demands a unique 
position for itself m the classification of those 
forces which impel the human will to action. 
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MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN - GODS. ~ 
There are few peoples who have not looked upon 
mountains with awe and reverence, or who have 
not paid worship to them or to gods or spirits 
associated with them in various ways. Their 
height, their vastness, the mystery of their recesses, 
the veil of mist or cloud now shrouding them, now 
dispersed from them, the strange noises which the 
wind makes in their gorges, the crash of a fall of 
rock, or the effect of the echo, their suggestion of 
power, their appearance of watching the intruder 
upon their solitude — all give to them an air of 
personality, and easily inspire an attitude of rever- 
ence and eventually of worship. They are next 
thought to have a spirit akin to, yet greater than, 
man*8, and such a spirit may become separate from 
the mountain and exist as a god of the mountain. 
The natural dangers encountered by the traveller 
or mountain-dweller, as well as the mystery of 
gorge, precipice, or cavern, suggest the presence of 
spirits, dangerous or at times beneficent, and in 
many cases also ghosts of the dead are thought to 
haunt the mountains. Their summits, being near 
the sky and often surrounded by cloud, suggest 
their connexion with gods of sky or rain ; or the 
remoteness and mystery of their peaks cause them 
to be regarded as dwellings of gods or of ghosts, 

sporadically we find no cult ol mountains or mountain-spirits, 
but that is generally where no cult of nature exists, or, of 
course, where no mountains exist. Where they are feared, it 
is generally as much because of the demons supposed to infest 
them as because of their own suggestion of terror. The horror 
of mountains found in writers from Waller to the time of Scott, 
Byron, and Wordsworth was perhaps a literary affeotation as 
much as genuine lack of appreciation. Wordsworth’s * Yolce of 
the mountains ’ has generally made a strong appeal to men and 
has given a great impulse to the imagination. 

I. The personification of mountains. — ^The vari- 
ous impressions which mountains made upon men’s 
minds led to their bein^ regarded as alive, or 
possessed of a power lurking behind their massive 
forms, and, finally, to their personification in a 
greater or less degree. The next stage was that 
the mountain-^od—the personified mountain which ' 
received worship — ^became a god of the mountain, 
separate from it, yet connected with it. It is diffi- 
cult in particular cases to say which of these stages 
is intended, or to disentangle them, since the 
human mind so easily adopts either attitude ; and, 
even where a god of the mountain is worshipped, 
the mountain itself still looms vast and, as it were, 
personal In this section we shall examine in- 
stances where the mountain seems to be worshipped 
for itself alone or to be regarded as sacred and to 
some extent personal. 

The Oholes of Itza regarded one parficular hill as god of all 
the mountains, and on it burned a perpetual fire.r To the 
Huiohol Indians every hill and rock of peculiar shape is a deity, ^ 
and hills as well as lakes, rain, etc., are tribal gods of ^e 
Thompson Indians.^ The Mexicans had gods of mountains 
(§ a), but they regarded all mountains as dlwe and personified 
them. Iztacdhuatl was the wife of Popooatepotl Molina 
describes the hill Huanacauri as the chief nuaca of the Incas.^ 
In Korea mountains are personified, and the idea of mjardian- 
ship, e,g., of towns, is associated with them (oh S 5)v 
there are also spirits of mountains.^ In Japan the term mmi, 
appUed to deities, is likewise applied to mountaifis, which are 
supposed to possess great power.® Similarly In Omna, where 
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spirits of mountains have always been worshipped, mountains 
themselves are included among the shen, or beneficent 
gods. There are ten principal mountains included among the 
fi‘hi, or earth -gods— the five yoh, of which the greatest is 
T’ai Shan in Shantung, and the five ehen.i Of each of these 
there is one in each chief cardinal point (the four mountains), 
and one in the centre. The chief minister of Yfio was called 
‘president of the mountains.’ 2 To these, or to their sfiirits, 
sacrifices are made on the great altar of the earth at the 
summer solstice, Other mountains are also included m the 
category of gods and in the official worship (see also § y).® In 
Tibet Mt, Kanehin junga was once an object of worship, but is 
now regarded as the dwelling of a god of the same name. 
There are four great deified mountains tn Tibet.^ In Media 
and in Phrygia gods were identified with mountains, and a cult 
was paid to them on their summits,® Among the Celts a cult 
of mountains, as well as of gods of mountains, is to be traced. 
One Inscription was ‘ To the Mountains * ; the mountains are 
often invoked in spell or prayer or invocation In Irish texts ; 
and Gildas speaks of the ‘ blind people ' who adored mountains 
and other parts of nature.® While the Greeks adored divinities 
associated with mountains, some mountains still retained a 
degree of personification-- e.p., Mt. Ida as a nymph.7 In India 
as early as the Rigveda (vn. xxxv. 8) there is a direct appeal to 
the mountains : ‘May the mountains be propitious to us. The 
Himalaya is king of mountains, the great divine range par 
excellence, pre-eminentiy sacred. It ‘ cannot be shaken,’ and it 
is the abode of the dead, of mighty creatures, and of living 
saints and ascetics, as well as the haunt of demons of all kinds. 
But its own virtues are supreme. To think of it is to gain vast 
merit ; to see it Is to have one’s sins removed. It was personi- 
fied as Himavat or Harlvaifi^a, father of GafigE and XJmA Devi, 
or Parvaui, the mountain-goddess, Identified with one of the 
peaks,® 

An ancient story tells how Pfirvaifi covered up the eyes of 
Mahadeva when he was performing tapas on Himavat, Flame 
burst from his forehead and scorched the mountain ; but, when 
she assumed a submissive attitude, her father was restored to 
his former condition.® 

Among the aboriginal tribes of India mountains are person!* 
fied. The SantEls sacrifice to Marang Buru, at once a mountain 
and a god. Other tribes have no other gods but mountains, 
rivers, and the dead.i® Among the Semites mountains and Wlls 
had been personified, and many of them were regarded as 
peculiarly sacred— the dwelling-plaoe or seat of a god (I s). 
But the evidence is mainly tibat of culte upon hills or high 
places to a god associated with these (I yX 2^he pagan Slavs 
are described os worshipping mountains.Il 

Where a god assooiateo, with a hill or mountain hears a name 
similar to it, it is probable that the mountain personified ^ve 
this name to the sulwiequent god of the mountain. A Oeltio 
god Poeninus was god of the Pennine Alps, VcMiegus was god of 
the Vosges mountwns. Of. other examples above. 

Evidence of the personification of mountains is 
also to be found in the sporadic cases of alleged 
descent from mountains, possibly because these 
mark the region whence some tribe took its origin 
or mteated. 

The Havahos thought that they came from the bowels of a 
great mountain near the San Juan.l3 gome Mexicans regarded 
tibe mountain Owialepei as their mother.is Iranian klnpt 
were suppos^ to have descended from the mountain Ushi- 
darena-14 

2. Gods and mountauns.— Besides being personi- 
fied, mountains are associated with clearly defined 
go(k, either as their occasional or as their more 
permanent seats or abodes, or there are.^ods of 
the mountains distinct from these as persomfiedf 

The house of the god Ngal (Efi-al) is in the snows of 
KUimanjaro.1® Among the Yoruba tliere is a god of the moan- 
tiuns called Oke. In Hawaii several distinct deltiea of the 
volcano Kilauea were recognized, each of these being connected 
with some part of Iti® Among the Todas moat deities are 
associated with hills, each occupying a separate peak, on the 
summit ol which is a stone circle, barrow, or cairm^T The 
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Khonds worship a god of hills, and among the Kols the great 
deity Maraiig Burn, or ‘ Oreat ^Mountain/ is the rain-god, Marang 
Buru being a conspieuoiiH jv-ak m Ohotil Nagpur winch is either 
the god himself or hia tlwelUng-piace. Before fche tunc of rain 
elaborate ceremorues toke place on the mountain for rain and a 
fruitful season.i Mt, .Shasta is thought by American Indian 
tribes to have been made of snow and ice by the Great Spirit 
from the sky, after which he stepped down upon it and hollowed 
it out as a wigwam where he might live on his visits to earth.® 
Among the Thompson Indiana the ‘ Old Man ’ is a being living 
on high mountains, and there making rain or anow by a(*ratch- 
Ing mmaelf.® The Wa^irer of Life is thought by other tribes to 
dwell m the Bocky Mountains.^i The Mexicans thought that 
Tlaloc, god of ram, dwelt on the highest mountain-tops where 
the clou<l8 gather. Gthcr g<Kla, hi» lieutenanta, bearing his 
name, dwelt in hills ami were worshipped os gods of water and 
of mountains. The cult of Tlaloo was of great mmortance, and 
was connected with festivals of the first rank,® In Oenbral 
India the sun-god is auppoaed to dwell on hills, and isolated 
Kiunded hills are hence called ‘sun-rays.* Several outstanding 
peaks of the Hmi.ilaja are^the seat of gods— KailAsa of Siva and 
Kiibera—and a title of Siva is the * mountain-god/ Other 
mountain chains or peaks are associated with divinities— e.g., 
the Vimlhya ranges with MahUrapi Vindhye^wari, the goddess 
of the range. In earlier times Kudra was believed to dwell 
among the mountains, or on their tops, and DurgS. was called 
‘the dweller in Mandara/® Manu is said to have descended on 
a slope of the Hirafllaya called ‘ Manu's Descent,' and to have 
tied lus ship to a peak after the floodJ As has been seen, there 
is a constant confusion between the mountains personified and 
the personal gods of mountains in India, In Greece certain 
gods were closely associated with mountains. The habitual 
cult of Zgus on mountain-tops, like that of the Mexican TIaloc, 
shows his earlier connexion with rain, cloud, and lightning sent 
down from the heights, and he probably had been hlentified 
with and had aligorued similar earlier gods there worshipped— 
e.g,, at Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia (Zeus Lykaios). In several 
other instances the mountain where the cult took place gave a 
title to the god— Zeus Olympios (here the culc no longer 
was observeo), Zeus LaphystosIIkBofia); on Mt. Pclion he was 
worshipped as Zeus Akraioa.® Clouds resting on peaks where 
Zeus as rain-god was worshipped were a sign of rain,® Hermes 
had a temple on the summit of Mt. Oyllene, and Apollo on the 
hill of Pbigaleia, Artemis was also worshipped on high places 
in Arcadia, The Cretan Mother-goddess, like the Phrygian 
Oybele (^r.r,), w’as represented standing on a hill (of, art Monw- 
TAiK-MOTima), Cvhel© was the Mountain-mother (wnjp Apei'tt),io 
and she loved the mountain and Its recesses, called by her 
name Kvj 3 «Aa,H Another divinity associated with mountains 
was Pan, a'ho was born on Mt. Lykaios and had one of his 
sanctuaries there. Several mountains — e.p., Mb, Msamdua, Mt. 
Lampea— were sacred to him. There he loved to hunt, and 
there he might be heard piping.^® The personalized nymphs 
were also of the mountains, and were worshipped there. They 
had CMives on Hfc. Cithieron, end gave oracles from them. 
Certain nymphs, called 'Ope<rrta5«fjr or "OpiadSe?, presided over 
mountains, and were companions of Artemis.is Mb. Olympus 
was supposed to he the seat of the gods, with the palace of 
Zeus on its summit. In Cappadocia, according to Strabo, a 
mountain was cKtlled after a god Omanos, Some !l^bylonian 
gods were called ‘ ruler of the mountains,’ and Enlll ia described 
as ‘the great Earth-Mountain* — a reference to Babylonian 
cosmogony and to the belief that he was god of all the forces of 
life. For his worship, and later that of ail the gods, an artificial 
mountain was erected in the plain,!® The world-mountain was 
the seat of the gods. Among the Oelts gods were associated 
vrith hllla, where some cult was offered to them, or with mounds, 
within these they were believed to have retired on the coming 
of Obristianity, and there they live as taicles.!^ 

For J^rbers see BMM Ih 50^ 


is so often associated with the dead. They are 
lofty and mysterious ; and, as they are tlie tlwell- 
ing-place of gods and spirits other than human, it 
w^as natural enough to regard them as also the 
habitation of ghosts. 

Burial on hills k only one of many methods of disposing of 
the dead, and is by no means universal. It is found among 
the Coraanches, Arapahos, and other N. American tribes, the 
Oaribs and Patagonians, in Arabia and Tibet, and among the 
i^arsia vvliere no <faib/triia exists (the body is surrounded by 
stones, not buried). Hill-burial was also favoured by the 
Norsemen.! 

In iUclanesia the idea that ghosts dwell on mountains is 
frequently found— c.q., in British New Guinea (life like that of 
earth [Koita) *, a blissful Klysium { Aroma] ; ghosts as a light or 
a fungus [Boro-speaking tnbes]), and among the Kalof German 
New Guinea (ghosts as animals haunting wild glens). In the 
D'Entrecasteaux group is the spirit-mountain Bwebwoso, the 
happy spirit-land which the ghosts reach by a snake-bridge 
over a chasm. No mortal dare climb it or speak above a 
whisper when passing it,® In Tahiti the heaven of the dead, 
TamahanJ, is on a mountain on the north-west side of Eaiatua, 
and frequently in Polynesia a mountain-top or rocky defile or 
the surrounding mists are the abode or resort of ghosts,® In the 
Shortland Islands the dead go to certain inounwns, and, after 
remaining there for some time, depart to a voicanoA Among 
the Dayaks of Borneo hill-tops are associated with ghosts. The 
heaven of the Idaans and other tribes is on the top of Kina 
Balu, and the ghosts feed on the moss on its sides. Among the 
Sea Dayaks a hero who becomes the object of a cult is buried in 
a lonely spot on the crest of a hill,® Various African tribes have 
similar beliefs. 

The Akamba think that ghosts dwell on hills, and that 
volcanic veins are their paths. Sacrifice is made to them there, 
and they fear to approach the hill among the woods of which 
the ghosts dwell,® Among the Kagoro ghosts dwell in groves or 
on mountatns.'i Tlie Bondel god, Mlinga, is a mountain, and 
souls go thither, storms come flora it, and in war drums ate 
heard upon it. Death is tlie penalty for trespassing on it.® The 
Anyanja bear the ghosts talking on their spirlt-hill, or dnims 
beating. To hear these is dangerous.® Malagasy ghosts and 
animal spirits reside in a great mountain in the north.io 

In N. America the Sonora Indians thought that ghosts dwelt 
in caves and rocks, the echo being their voices,!! Of other 
tribes it is said that souls of the dead go to Wakondah, who 
dwells in the Rocky Mountains, and there live in bliss.!® Tlalo- 
can, a Mexican Elysium in the mountains, was the place of souls 
of those sacrificed to TIaloc and of those who died of leprosy or 
by drowning or lightning.!® The Hindus regarded the Hira&laya 
as the home of the sainted dead.!”* One Chinese paradise is in 
the Kuen-lun mountains, and is for those who attain holiness 
or divinity; many tales are told of its wonders.!® Similar 
beliefs lingered on in the W. Highlands. Certain clans had 
hills ‘to which the spirits of their departed friends had a 
peculiar attachment,' and which were supematuraUy lit when a 
member of the clan died.!® 

In pagan Slavic belief the dead must climb a steep glass 
mountain, on whose top is paradise, and in MdraTum, Scandi- 
navian and Slavic, this idea reappears as the rescue of a princess 
or a fair being from the top of a glass mountain by a hero.ri 
The road which the soxil has to traverse to the 
region of the dead is often a difSenIt one, and in 
some savage instances it passes over naonntkins, or 
the entrance to the Other-world is from a cave in 
a volccmic vent (see Bjssoent to Hades [Ethnic], 
§ih 


3. Ghosts dwelHttg on monntidns. - — To some 
extent the belief that ghosts hannt monntains or 
that the Other-world 01 the dead is situated on a 
mountain-top may have arisen tmn riie custom of 
burying the dead on hills* but the belief often 
exists, where this custom is not found. It was 
doubtleas connected with the fact that mountains 
are lofty and touch tlxe clouds or are swathed at 
Mmes in mists. They are near the sky-land wMci 
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In Mexican belief the bouI of one dying a peaceful death had 
to pass between two mountains which threatened to meet and 
crush him, if he were not armed with a passport.^ Hfc. Dema- 
vend in Persia was the resting-place of the blessed on their way 
to paradise, ‘-i and Mt. Alburz was one of the supports of the 
Ghinvat bridge. In ancient Egyptian belief the * Mountain of 
the West/ through which lay the road to the region of the dead, 
was guarded by Taftrt or Ilathor, who is represented emerging 
from the mountain, 3 where US, also sits. At the tomb the coffin 
was set on a small sandhill, representing the mountain.^ 

Many folk- tales and mytlis tell of a deliverer, 
some rex quondam, rex futurus, like Arthur, who 
is one day to return as the saviour of his people.® 
In some of these he is in faii'yland or heaven, bub 
‘the cruder and more archaic belief is that he 
sleeps within the hills.'® Soinebinies he is seen 
there by one who has been able to penetrate into 
the hill. Such tales are told of Arthur, Merlin, 
Fionn, Bruce, and many another hero, and there 
are innumerable Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic 
instances. 7 The story is also found in Korea.® 
Ilartland suggests that these heroes are gods of 
the earlier faiths, vanquished by Christianity hut 
not destroyed.® So in Irish myth the Tuatha Dd 
Danann had retired within the hills. But, while 
this is not impossible, the idea seems to he linked 
more directly with that of the dead being alive in 
grave or barrow or in hills (as in Scandinavian 
belief), whence they might come in the hour of 
their people's need. 

^ Mountains as the abode of spirits.— Besides 
being the seat of gods, mountains are also peopled, 
like other parts of nature, by spirits, or are 
haunted by fierce demons. 

In Australia Twanjtrlka la the mountain-splrlfe of the S, 
Arunta, and In the Lake Macquarie district Yaho lived on the 
tops of high mountains and was hostile to the blacks. The 
Arunta also fear spirits called dwelling on a hilLD In 

British New Guinea the Koita dread a spirit living on a hill 
which they will not approach, but a spear made from a tree 
growing near it is peculiarly effective.^ In Polynesia spirits 
people the mountains and are generally dangerous. The yaku 
of the Veddas people rocks and hill-tops, among other places, 
and are named from them. They send disease, and are much 
feared. Some of these yaku are spirits of the dead — of headmen 
or their wives. They also have a dangerous aspect— sending 
sickness or stealing children— and are placated oy offerings.^ 
The Kayans and other tribes of Borneo oelieve in spirits mani- 
festing themselves in parts of nature— e.gf., mountains. Spirits 
of this kind are called toh, and are malevolent ; hence people 
are careful not to ofi^end them. The most dangerous are found 
on the most rugged summits, which the natives wiU hardly 
approach Among the Lushei Kuki clans lashi are beings 
dwelling in precipices and controlling animals, hut demonB 
people hills, streams, etc., and cause much trouble is In Chitral 
bad spirits with feet turned backwards dwell on Tirich Mir/7 
Among the Oraons every rock and natural feature is haunted 
by demons, and this is true of every part of India w The 
Himalaya is the dwelling of innumemble beings, its recesses the 
haunt of demons, its caves of witches and fwnes. Other hills 
are equally infested and consequently feared. As early lus 
Vedic times such beliefs are found, and in the Mah&bhdrata 
witches are said to live in mountains.!® In Korea the spirits of 
mountains are duly worshipped by saoriflees, and on every pass 


is a shrine where prayer is made to them or an offering laid. 
They control tigers and give the hunter power to catch tbem.i 
In China mountain spectres are much feared, and evil spirits 
haunt mountains, thefr jiower being proportionate to the size of 
these. Only on certain days should mountains be crossed, and 
only after fasting and pvinlication. The genii of mountains are 
more friendly and have a regular cult (§ 7).® In Indo-China the 
Thai believe in thepAi dwelling on steep mountains, who have 
the power of imitating storms by night.® In Ammm female 
spirits or fairies called chu vi dw'elJ i» forests and raountaius, 
and for each hill there are genii good and bad.-* Among the 
Bantu of fS.K, Africa demons haunting mountains arc much 
feared.® On the other hand, the Aweinlia believe in guardian 
spirita attached to hills, etc., who send rain and fertility.® For 
similar Berber beliefs see ^E2tl ii, 60Uk Tlie Babylonians 
thought that evil spirits dwelt on mountain-tops.7 In Persia 
Demavend is the home of genii and demons,® and wizards 
assemble there. It la a general Muiiammadan belief that the 
mountains of Q&f, supiwsed to be the circular boundary of the 
earth, are the chief abode of jinn and European folk- 

lore makes hills and mountains one of the dwellmg-plaoesi of 
elves, fairies, dwarfs, and similar beings,!® and the dem (demons) 
of Armenian folk-belief live in mountains,!! while fairyland is 
often within a hollow hill (see art. Fairy, § xi). So the Serbian 
vffos!® and the Nereids of modern Greece haunt hills and 
mountains. Certain mountains were trysting-places of sphits, 
demons, and witches— the Horselberg, the Brocken, the 
Pay de Dbme, and innumerable otiiers in every part of Europe, 
these gatherings probably being reminiscent of sacrificial rites 
in pagan times on the same spots.!® 

5, Sacred mountains* — Wherever mountains are 
personiiied or associated with gods or are the seat 
of a cult, their sacredness is obvious. But some 
mountains have a peculiar sanctity. Legend 
clusteis thickly round them, and they are i>1aces 
of pilgrimage or sour<jes of merit. 

Among the Western Nandi there la a sacred hill called Ohe- 
pel-oi, the hill to which the spirits set fire. Ghosts are sup- 
posed to fire the grass there annually, and no Nandi will go 
near it.!* In Japan Fuii-yama is tlie sacred mountain, regarded 
as a goddess or connected with a goddess of the same name.!® 
Pilgrims ascend its summit In vast numbers annually, and it is 
a frequent object of Japanese art. The Kwan-lun mountains 
are the sacred mountains of Taoism, and have given rise to 
numerous fanciful legends.!® In early Hinduism Mt, Mandara 
in Bih&r was a kind of Olympus, it formed the stick with 
which the gods churned the ocean for ambrosia. But more 
usually Himavat (Himalaya) is the sacred mountain-chain, 

‘ the divine mountain, beloved of the gods.* As has been seen, 
it is extolled as a god. There are many temples on it, and it is 
the object of innumerable pilgrimages. It is inhabited by 
beings whose mere presence adds value to the merit of the 
penances of oscetica ^ee also § x). Other mountains are sacred 
— e.gr,, the Vindhya range— an object of devotion and prayer, 
and have their temples or shrines. in ancient Persia Alb&rzi 
or Hara Berezaiti was peculiarly sacred, the first of mountains. 
The sun and stars revolved round it { light came from it and 
returned there ; on It was no night or darkness, no cold, no 
wind, no sicknes®; on it the Amesha Spentes built a dwelling 
for Mithra, and he looks upon all the material world from it ; 
bdow it was the Chinvafc hiWge. All mountains are said to 
have grown from its roots.!® In the Qurikn ^afa and Marwah 
are «Md to be ^beacons of God/ and pilgrims are advised to 
compass them about. Idols formerly stood upon them and 
were worshipped, but Muhammad ordered their deatruotion, 
though the visitation of the mountains is an important part or 
the Ilajj rites.!® Mt Sinai was also regarded a« aacmd, and 
oaths were taken by it s® Among the Semites severid mountains 
were sacred as tiie dwelling- or reslmg-place of gods or the 
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flcieue of a cult (§ 7). Sinai was sac, red before Israel received 
the liaw from it, and it is speclficallj' called the mount of God 
m OT (Ex 81 4^7 24i», 1 K Several other sacred luountains 
are also montionod there— Moriah, Nebo (perhaps orignmhy the 
seat of the god Neiio), Hor, and Zion (Gn 2ilW, Ot 3- , Nu 
20a2ff., s'if. 26fi). The last remained sacred m much later 
times as the central seat of worship, and regarded aa God's 
holy niouncain, the * mountain of the Lord s house, 1 In 
ancient times Mt, Atlas m Morocco was held in great reverence. 
Eeligious fear seized those who approached it, and the Libyans 
are said to have regarded it as a temple and a god, the object 
by which they swore, and a atatue.^i 
In China mountains have a curious importance, especially 
the two groups of five already referred to and other sacred 
mountains. According to the doctrine ot/mg-shui {q.v.)i every 
house, temple, field, etc., should be so situated that the 
beneficent influences of the universe may be freely exercised j 
upon it, These influences are modified by the configuration of 
the earth. Hence hills intercept noxious influences— e.g., bad 
winds— or they send far and wide the beneficent influences of 
water, the chief element in nature ; or they are bearers of 
heavenly influences to man ; or, standing around a town, they 
symbolize the animals of the four quarters, and bring it 
prospenty. The shape of hills or of any part of them may also 
influence a village or its inhabitants for good or evil. Hence it 
ia important to select a site near a favourable contour, or a hill 
or rock in which there ia a beneficial combination of elements, 
as given in the boojta of geoinancy 3 Similar ideas are found m 
Korea. Towns, houses, and graves must have their guardian 
eaks, and care must be taken to avoid or to counteract 
ostfle influences from a hill. People are born according to the 
nature of the hill on which graves of ancestors are— e.p,, a 
craggy hill denotes a warrior. There are currents or veins of 
influence in mountains, and prosperity depends on the proper 
circulation of these.4 in India It is held that mountains as 
well as rivers or temples are places which destroy sin, this 
being especially true of Himavat.® In the Laws oj ManUt 
however, it is said that a student who has completed his term is 
not to reside long on a mountain.® In Zoroastrianism moun* 
tains are said to have been created by outgrowth from the root 
of Alburz, the first mountain, in 18 years, after their substance 
was formed in the earth during 1000 years, tiigh mountains, 
being near heaven, are apt to become seats of heavenly beings. 
On the top of one Ahura revealed the law, 7 and mountains are 
said by the Spirit of Wisdom to be moderators of wind, warders- 
off, reat-places, and supports of rain-clouds, smiters of Ahriman 
and the denions, and maiutainers and vlvifiers of the creation 
of Ahura Mazda.8 Of ‘ him who goes to the lofty mountains' 
their glory is said to ‘bless him and be friendly' (of. Himavat, 

§ i).» Some are said to have been made by Ahura Mazda.io Yet 
their creation is connected in the Buv^ah^ with the rushing 
in of the spirit of eviLH and at the restoration of all things earth 
is to receive its original perfect state of a level plain, because 
mountains are the work of the evil spirlt.l2 Even Alburz, whose 
summit supports the Chinvat bridge, will no longer enst.^ 
JPerhaps also this conception accounts for the tabu in the 
Sactr^Ofr against women after child-birth looking at a hfll-i4 J, 
H. Moulton regards this idea, bo contrary to Tarsi and Aryan 
notions of the sacredneas of mountains, as one of the beliefs 
brought in by Hagian influences, neither ijyan nor Semitic, and 
superimposed upon Zoroastriamsm.i® A similar idea is seen in 
the description of the Buddhist paradise, Sukhavati, which will 
be level and contain ^no black mountains nor jewel mountains, 
nor Sumerus, king of mountains, nor Ohakravlltas, great kings of 
mountsdns.' The friendly influence of the lulls is especially 
marked m the OT, as is natural where so many of them were 
sacred, and Zion was in particular the seat of God's houseri? 
They are symbols of God's might, yet are subject to Him. 
They melt like wax before Him or smoke at His touch. They 
rejoice with the worshipper, or are bidden to do so, or they 
break forth into singing before the return of the exiles. They 
are symbols of God's righteousness; toey bring peace and 
righteousness to the people. 

I Yor many others see Baau, vol. li p. 287», and references 
there: Of. P8 481 2 87L ^ 

a KM V* 1 5 Max. Tyr, vWL fi7; see Bkrbbus, vol. ii. 

p. 60fi. 

® He Groot, Rdigiom Sygtefn of China^ iii. 047 ff., 

SQI, 8X4 ; of, Shih King, iii 6. 

t DhnrmaiMraf xxli. 12 ; JBaudMgam Ibhatmor 

rfdstrc, tn. X, 12. 
eiv.69. 

7 So the Mow,i0 law was revealed from Sinai. In Gnostlo 
hooka Ghrist^s eaotmdo revelations are given on a mountain— 
pesrhans a combination of Mt fit 243 and 281®. Of, also the 
, . , 
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« BttTjy Zoromnanim^ London, 19X8, pp, 2U, 408. 
el ^ ^ ^ probably not analogous, but 

W Ps 12H 1263; of. Kuskin, , JIfodam Bainters, 'The 
Mountain Glory ' 


6. Fabulous mountains. — As the preceding 
section has shown, actual tnomitains are often 
regarded in a mythical light — e.g., Alhilrz in 
Zoroastrian belief, Himavat in Hindu, iC\van*lun 
in Taoist. Some mythologies,^ ho^yever, have 
invented mythical mountains, mainly in connexion 
with cosmogony. 

Among such is the Bah. ‘ mountain of the world ' (§ 9 (&))• In 
Hindu and, more particularly, Buddhist mythology Meru or 
Sumeru, the abode of the gods, occupies a prominent place. It 
is the primeval and the chief of mountains, the ‘golden 
mountain.’ It holds fast the earth, j'et it swayed at the 
coming of Buddha.i It is 84,000 miles high, and is surmounted 
by the heavens. Seven concentric rings of vast mountains 
surround it, with intervening seas. Between these and an 
eighth outmost ring are the four continents.® Bound Meru the 
sun, moon, and planets revolve. In Tibet the Lflmas offer to 
the Buddhas daily the universe in effigy ; Meru is represented by 
a dole of rice in the middle.s In Muhammadan belief the 
mountains of Qlt are believed to encompass the earth and its 
surrounding ocean like a ring, as Alburz was held to do in 
Zoroastrian belief.4 They are of green chiyaolite, and are the 
chief abode of the;inn. Our earth is one of seven successive 
earths, rising above each other, and supported by a rock com- 
municating with Q&f by veins or roots, the origin of earthly 
mountains. In Malay belief (iaf (which mayssthe Caucasus) is 
being bored through by people called Yajuj and Mflsuj, and, 
when they succeed, the world will come to an end The Malays 
believe in the existence of a central mountain Mahameru— a 
borrowing from Hindu belief,® 

7 . Cult of mountains. — A cult offered to moun- 
tains or to divinities connected with them cannot he 
sharply divided from a cult on mountains, whether 
that is to such gods or to others. In some cases, 
no doubt, mountain-tops were selected for altars, 
shrines, or temples because of their supposed near- 
ness to heaven — one seat of the gods.® Here and 
there, however, the difference can be seen even in 
the same religion. 

Among the Hand!, after harvest the people of each geographi- 
cal division hold a feast on the top of a hill, and in drought 
people look to Tindiret or Ohepusio hjll every morning and say, 
‘Earn, Tindiret! *7 The savage Malays of Malacca sacrifice to 
the mountain-spirits on the summits, make a wish, addressing 
the spirit, and then partake of the sacrifice. This may be done 
three times, if not successful ; should a third visit fail, another 
mountain is visited.8 Among the American Indian tribes Bancroft 
says that a direct worship of hills was unusual, bub there was a 
liking for bills and mounds as places of worship a The Thomp- 
son Indians, however, offered the first berries of the year to the 
mountains, an old man dancing and holding the offering up to 
them.w The Mexicans worshipped mountains and mountain* 
gods, and, when no hills were available for temples, made arti- 
ficial mounds, or CeooaUi, tor worship Effigies of the moun- 
tains were made of dough and eaten m connexion with human 
sacrifices to the TIalocs and mountains xx Infants and hairless 
dogs were also sacrificed on high mountains.^® In China from 
anoient times mountains and rivers share with heaven the 
reverence of the State, There are many historical notices in 
the sacred books of this or that emperor or Mng worshipping 
towards the hills or going to famous hills and sacrificing the 
appropriate sacrifices to them, usually to the five mountains 
(§ xL or to the spirits of the hlUs.i® This was done on festivals, 
at the successful conclusion of war, 74 or on the occasion of a 
progress through the kingdom. In this way rest was given to 
the spirits of mt hills, Omission to sacrifice to any of thage 
spirits was an act of irreverence, and the ruler was deprived of 
part of his ter ritory*!® At Peking is the great altar of ‘ E mpresa 
Earth/ and here at the summer solstice, when sacriflcea to 
heaven are made, the emperor sacrifices to earth's chief com- 
I ponenfcs— mountains, rivers, and seas. Similar sacrifices are 
offered bo the ten mountains on other State occasions, as well 
as to the ranges dominating the site of the imperial mausolenms.H 

" ^ M<h8ho-hing4san-kifnq, i. I. (SEE KiKTaasS 
IhBrata, ni. clxiii. 14 ; cf. i. xviL 6, i. xvUi. 1. 

3 Waddell, p. 78 ; S* Beal, Buddhism %n China^ London, 1886, 
p. ?L72t 
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® Lane- Poole, pp. 87. 100, 104 f. ; Skeat, p. I f. 
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good government of the princes. 

7 Hollis, p. 47 f. 
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In India from early times a cult has been paid to or on moun- 
tains (§ r). The Imtitutei of Vt^'^u say that mountains are excel- 
lent places for performing eraddhas^^ and the Gr^ydsutr as apeak 
of an oblation of butter made on a mountain to east or north.2 
The cult of sacred mountains, on which shrines or temples are 
commonly built, has already been referred to. Aboriginal 
tubes attach a high importance to this cult, and many sacri- 
fices and rites take place upon hills and mountains (SantfLls, 
Korwas, Kola, etc.).8 in Korea people go once a year to wor- 
ship the popular god of hills. Pilgrims ascend mountains for 
merit, and carry a pebble, which is placed on the heap at the 
top dedicated to this god.^ In ancient Persia there are frequent 
references in the sacred books to worship and sacrifice being 
offered to mountains * glorious with sanctity,* or ‘ brilliant 
with holiness.’ 0 The mountains which give understand- 
ing are worshipped with libations, as part of the liturgical 
service.^ The Yama mentions worship of Sraosha by Uaoma 
on ‘ the highest height of high Haraiti,’7 and Herodotus speaks 
of the custem of ascending the highest peaks and ofifering 
sacrifices to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky Zeus, 
probably some Zoroastrian sky-god representing the primitive 
Indo-European god of the sky.o In Greece numerous moun. 
tarns were crowned by temples dedicated to some particular 
god, but no deity was so much worshipped on mountain-tops 
as Zeus, who from his heights was supposed to rule the world. 
The Greek cults on high places were of ancient date, and per- 
haps concerned gods supposed to dwell In heaven, rather than 
gods of the heights. In modem Greece monasteries often stand 
on the site of these ancient mountain-shrines.fi 

Pausanias describes the cult of Zeus on Mt. Lycaon. There 
was a mound of heaped-up earth for an altar with two 
pillars facing the rising sun. Here also and on Mt. Tmolus 
the priest performed certain rites for the production of rain.io 
In ancient Anatolia festivals In honour of Oybele were cele- 
brated on the tops of Ida and Berecyntus, where she was sup- 
posed to reside, and where the trees were sacred to her and 
never cut down.^i 

Among the Samogitse on a certain mountain-top there was a 
perpetual fire in honour of the god Pargn, who controlled 
thunder and tempest Among the Semites hills or high places 
were favounte places of worship, and are frequently referred to 
m OT in connexion both with pagan tribes or peoples and with 
Israel. Jahweh wfis commonly worahipped on high places, and 
was supposed to dwell there, according to an older stratum of 
thought, while Israel also offered sacrifice and incense on tnem 
to the local gods— the B«aiim of hills— or other gods from Mme 
to time (of. Hos 4i3, Jer 2^0 38 IT^, Ezk I K 117 1423 2 K 
104 1710). For the Oahoanite cults see Dt 123, Uti ggssj 
Moab, la 16S 1613; of. 2241-28. The references to the 
worship of Jahweh on high places, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, are frequenfc-e.p., 1 S fl-W 912a, 2 S 16te, 1 K 84 isaof., 
Jg62ff,Dt274. 

Archeeological research has discovered remains of 
man;^ * high places,’ often on hiUs, and even now 
remains of temples and sacred groves are to he 
seen on Hermon and other mountains. On some 
mountains worship and sacrifice still take place, 
and circular enclosures of stone crown the summits. 

Aaron has a shrine on Mt. Hor, and is supposed to vj^it it 
twice a week. Muhammadan saints have also brines on hill- 
tops.^* In European folk-survivals from earlier paganism, 
ritual acts— fi.p., ‘hill- wakes* or bonfires at May-day or mid- 
summer— often take place on hills. 

Many high places are prohahly artificial con- 
structions. 

The Bab. temple-tower {ziqqurat) was an earthly copy of the 
world-mountain, and served i^he purpose of the worshippers, 
whose ano0sfcors„had been accustomed to worship on heights, 
gaining nearer access to heaven (of. JSRB 1. 690'*), The 
Mexicans and other American peoples built mounds, pyramids, 
or teocaUh where no hiUe were available for worship- Some of 
these mounds were of great size^ On them s&cred buildings 
were erected, and the higher these could be placed the more 
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sacred they seemed. Teoealli wore also erected on high 
mountains. The mounds are found in the bottom lands, 
though occasionally on higher ground,' 

Heaps of stones, often dedicated to the local 
genius on the highest point of mountain-passes, to 
which every traveller adds a stone, are found in all 
parts of the world and at all stages of culture. 
The added stone may he an oflenng (in Ladakh 
the mountain-spirit is said to be offended if no stone 
is given®), or may carry off weariness (it is often 
alleged that weariness leaves the traveller when he 
offers it)j or the contagion of evil, or it may drive 
away evil spirits, or it may be a materialization of 
the prayer made at the moment. Bee Landmarks, 

../..t — £ n r>n ♦ mi. _ ei jl 
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^ In all religions which have encouraged asceti- 
cism men have chosen to live a solitary life among 
mountains, partly because of their loneliness, partly 
because of their sacred associations. Their living 
there tended to increase the sacred aspect of some 
mountains. 

In India Hlmavafc haa always been the resort of saints and 
ascotias.s Buddhist monasteries in Tibet are often on almost 
inaccessible heights, like many in Intern Ohristlan regions. 
Taoist hermits have been fond of mountains, 4 as also have 
Christian ascetics. 

8. Symbolism. — Mountains are everywhere sym- 
bolic of stren^h and everlastingness (cf. tlie fre- 
quent phrase m OT * the everlasting hills,’ though 
compared with Jahweli they are as nothing). To 
the Hebrews they were symbols of Jahweh’s 
righteousness. His kindness, His guardianship.* 
In the Yi King a mountain is a symbol of resolute- 
ness. ® The Bab. Bel is called ‘ the great mountain 
or ‘ the mat Earth-Mountain.* The Zulus speak 
of their King as being * high as the mountain,’ or 
address him as ‘You mountain,’^ and elsewhere 
‘mountain’ is a title of honour.® Buddha is said 


to be composed and finn as Sumeru, or he is called 
* the golden mountain,’ and he is illustrious among 
men as Sumeru among mountaina.^® The name 
montagne was given to the extreme French Revolu- 
tionist, who occupied the higher part of the hall 
where the Assembly met. 

9, Mountains in cosmogony.— (a) The creation 
of mountains is referred to in some cosmogonies. 

In an American Indiaa myth they were made by the crow 
and the hawk from mud brought up by a dack.n In W. 
Anetaralia on© myth telle bow they were mode from a heap of 
roots which a man kicked In all dlrecUonsJ* A Maori myth 
describes how the mountains and valleys of New Zealand were 
carved out by the knives of Maul's brothers, and an Australian 
myth of the god BunjU and his knife is like this.'* Soandi- 
navian, Oochin-Chinese, and Orphic myths recount how the 
mountains were made from the bones of a giant or of Zeuad4 
An Indian myth regards oertaln mountains as offshoots ttom 
the Himalaya, brought for ESma when he was building A 
bridge'* (see also §§ s, 6). 

( 0 ) As to the ordinary observer the sky seems 
mBX the tops of mountains, so many mj^ths regard 
It as so near as to be easily reached ftrom them 
or, again, Hie mountains, real or mythical, support 
the sky or the heavens, 
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MOUNTAIN-MOTHBB 


Mb. Atlas was formerly known as * the Pillar of Heaven.' ^ 
In Bab. cosmogony the sky rested on the ‘ mountain of the 
world,' i.e. the world itself conceived as a hemispherical 
mountain with gently sloping sides.s In Hindu and Buddhist 
cosmogony the various heavens are arranged on and above the 
mythical Mt. Meru in an ascending series (see Oosmooony 
[Buddliist], IHindiiJ). Fragments of Celtic myth suggest that 
witli the Celts also a raountam supported the sky — e.j/., a 
mountain near the sources of the Ehone was called * the column 
of the sun,* perhaps bearing up the sky while the sun revolved 
round lt.8 We may note the Greek myth of the Titans piling 
Mt. Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, in order to scale 
heaven •* 

(o) In Hebrew story the ark rested on Mt. Ararat after the 
Flood (Gn 8^). So in Bab. myth the * mountain of the land of 
Nitsir ’ held the ship fast and did nob let it slip, and on its top 
Utnapishtim offered sacrifioe and incense to tne god8.5 The 
Hindu flood-myth telis how the fish bade the seven f^is hind 
the ship to the highest peak of Himavat. Manu descended 
from it on Himavat; hence the northern mountain is called 
'Menu's descent' 6 (cf. Dbluge). 

ItiTBRATURB. — C. Albcts, Dfi Dtu in Locis BditU Cultis 
cmtd Qrcecos, Zutphen, 1901; F. F. von Andrian, Der 
Mohmmltus aMatiSi^er wnd europaischer Vblkcr, Vienna, 
1891 ; T. C. Banfield, JDe Montium Cuitu^ do. 1884 ; R. Beer, 
3eilige Bohen der alien Qriechen und Momer, do. 1891 ; J, 
Ruskin, Modem JPmnters, London, 1843-60, pt. 6, esp. oh, 
19 f. ; E. B. Tylor, Pn'jm'ftw Culture^, do. 1903, ii. 

J. A. MacCulloch, 

MOUNTAIN -MOTHER. —The Mountain- 
Mother is the onljr Greek di-vinity certainly known 
to be of pre-hisboric origin. In the accompanying 
figure we have a seal-impression of late Minoan 
style (c. 1500 B.o.) found at Knossos.'^ It is of 
cardinal importance and embodies, indeed, nearly 
all that we certainly know of the Mother. She 
wears the typical fiounced Minoan skirt, and, 



holding either sceptre or lance, stands flanked by 
guardian lions on the peak of her own mountain. 
To the left is a Minoan shrine with pillars and 
* horns of consecration —the symbols that connect 
her with plant and animal life, the pillar being 
only a shaped and stylized tree. The mountain 
stood for earth, and the earth is Mother because 
she rfves life to plants, animals, and man. ‘ Earth 
sends up fruits, so praise we Earth the Mother ’ (Ed 
mpTTo^s dvlet, Si6 fcX-§i'ere f^rjripa ycuay) was the litany 
chanted by the priestesses of Dodona,® 

On the seal figured here the Mother roles alone, 
with an ecstatic male worshipper before her, but 
on other gems a male divinity appears, sometimes 
descending from the sky. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that he is always young and manifestly sub- 
ordinate. In Cretan ra%ion the male divinity is 
sometimes a child, the necessary attaibnte of 
motherhood, sometimes a young man, and some- 
times a sky-power fertilizing Mother Earth ; Wt 
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always the Mother is dominant. This dominance 
of the Mother divinity is of prime importance, 
and is in marked contrast to the Olympian system 
of Homer, where Zeus the Father reigns supreme. 
The Mother- and the Father-cults are, in fact, 
characteristic of the two strata that go to the 
making of Greek religion— -the southern (iEgean 
or Anatolian) stratum has the dominant Mother- 
god, tiie nortliem (Indo-European) the dominant 
Father-god, tlie head of a patriarchal family, who 
is, ostensibly at least, the monogamous husband 
of a subordinate wife. The northern religion 
obviously reflects patrilinear, the southern matri- 
linear, social conditions. A further distinction is 
of importance— the Homeric patriarchal Olympus 
is the outcome of a * heroic ’ condition of society ; 
it emphasizes the individual ; it is the result of 
warlike and migratory conditions ; the worship of 
the Mother focuses on the facts of fertility, and 
emphasizes the race and its continuance rather 
than the individual and Ms prowess. Mother- 
worship is of the ^oup rather than of the single 
worshipper. "We find the Mother and her sub- 
ordinate son or lover attended always by groups of 
dsemonic personages — Kouretes, Korybantes, Tel- 
chines, Dactyls, Satyrs, and the like. 

A further characteristic of this southern matri- 
linear group-worship of the Mother is that it is 
mystical and orgiastic. The mysteries all centre 
not on Zeus the Father, but on the Mother and 
the subordinate son — Demeter in Greece, whose 
daughter, Kore, is but her younger form, and 
Bhea or some other form of the great Mother ; 
the Dionysos of the mysteries is son of the Earth- 
Mother. The reason is simple ; mysteries are now 
known to he simply magical ceremonies, dramatic 
representations of birth, marriage, and death, 
enacted with a view to promoting fertility. Mys- 
teiies, in fact, spell magic, and the mysteries of 
the Mother stand again in marked contrast to the 
I rational worship of the Olympian Father. In the 
Olympian system the worshipper approaches his 
god as he would his fellow-man, with prayer, praise, 
and presents ; his action is rational and anthropo- 
morphic, not magical, not mysterious, not orgiastic. 

The mysteries of the Motner are based, like all 
other mysteries, on initiation-ceremonies, which 
have for their object to prepare the hoy for adxdt 
life and especially for marriage (see IKITIATIOH 
[Greek] and KotJRETES AND KoEYBANTES). Each 
young man, each member of the hand of Kouretes, 
or grown youths, became by initiation not only 
the son but the prince-cousorts of the Mother ; 
he went through a mystical and magical tepds 
yd/ios,^ This explains at once the expression 
used by Euripides {Bacchm, 120), S) BaMjaevpta 
Kovo^up, It also elucidates the confession made 
by the Orphic initiate, Aecrtro(pas M k6\tov 
xOovias pacnXelas.^ Marriage is the mystery par 
exceUeme. In the matrilinear worship of the 
Mother the series of consorts was perennial. In 
Crete the fructifying of the Mother was mimetic 
and dramatic; in some Asia Minor cults it was 
attended the horrors of castration* In the 
Cretans of Eunpides {frag. 472, Nauck) the mystic 
‘held aloft the torches of the Mountain-Mother^ 
(fj^yirpL 7^ dpelcp Sa^as dpa<rxi^p)i the blazing torch being 
a familiar fertuizer and purifier of fields and crops. 

To the Olympos of Homer— a product of the 
Achaean heroic age— the Mother was never ad- 
mitted ; even Demetex had there only a precarions 
footing. But in post-Homeric days, when north 
and south were fused, a place was louud for her in 
a more elastic pantheon as Mother of the Gods. 

i A B. Cook, Zeus, i,, Cambrldg'e, 1913, p- 660. 

^ J. E. Harrison, JF^Ugomerui, p. 668. 

* For an explanation of tke practice see J. G. Fraxer, Adonis, 
Attis, OsirUfi, London, 1907, p. 224. 
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She lent many of her sacred animals, attributes, 
and traits to the women-goddesses of Greece— to 
Hera her Upbs yd^os, and sometimes her lion, to 
Artemis her function as T&rpia OripSiVf to Aphrodite 
her dove, to Athene and the Erinyes her snakes, 
to Demeter her mysteries. How far these several 

g oddesses were indigenous forms of the Mother, 
ow far they were directly immigrant from Crete, 
cannot certainly be stated, but undoubtedly the 
dominant Mother with the male attendant— e. ( 7 ,, 
Attis and Adonis — half son, half lover, is echoed’ in 
Hellenic mythology in the firares of the great 
patroness-goddesses with the heroes whom they 
protect, in Hera and Jason, in Athene and 
Herseus. The Mother has many names — Khea, 
Oybele, Dindymene, Ma-~ buther functions remain 
the same ; her characteristic attributes and sacred 
animals — lion, bull, and goat — vary with the 
culture and local surroundings of her worshippers. 
Cf., further, art. Mother of the Gobs (Greek 
and Roman). 

Litbratueb.-- Roscher, 8 ,vv. * Meter,* *Gaia*; Darembergr- 
Sagfllo, s,v. * Oybele’ ; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Creek States^ 
Oxford, 1896-1909, lii. 289'-806 ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Rehgiony Cambridge, 1903, pp. 260-286 and 
497-601, and Themis^ do. 1912, p. 492 ; A. Dieterich, Mutter 
Plrde, Leipzig, 1905 : see also art. JEoban Rbmqion, vol. i. 
p. 142. For the Hittite form of the Mother see H. A. Strong 
and J. Garstang, The Syrian, Goddess^ London, 1913, 

J. E. Harrison. 

MOURNING.—See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead. 

MOUSE.— See Animals. 


MOUTH, — In many ways the mouth is of im- 
portance from a religious point of view. It is that 
by which man speaks to the gods in prayer, or 
utters or sings their praises ; many wind instru- 
ments used in sacred ntes are blown by its means 
(see Music) ; sacred things and persons are kissed 
with the lips, and the kiss has an important part 
to play not only in sexual but in social and religious 
life, while it has also a large folklore of its own.’ 
Silence xs sometimes even more important than 
speech with the lips in relimon and magic as well 
as in social affairs.® Laughter is also a function 
of the mouth, and plays a large part in life, while 
it has likewise a ritual and folklore aspect.®^ The 
Bkagavad’GUa regards the body as ‘the city of 
nine portals,* of which the mouth is one.* voice 
and breath are two of the immortal parts of the 
body, according to the Satapatha Brdhma^ay and 
it calls Indra the breath ana Sarasvati the ton^e.® 
On the lips sit the seven (the senses), and the 
tongue is an eighth which communicates with 
Brahman.® In Hie account of the creation of the 
different classes in the Bigveda, priests are said 
to be from the mouth of the jprimeval man.’ In 
the Egyptian Booh of the f[) 6 cis<fthegod Anubis has 
charge of the lips, as other gods nave of other 
parts of the body.® 

Hell is often conceived In Obriafcian literature and art as a 
monster with a vast mouth into which souls fall and are 
swallowed, as already Sheol in Hebrew thought (Pr 1^ { cf. 
Ntt 1682f‘). In Scandinavian mythology Hel haa also a gaping 
mouth. Mythology often makes ni ght a monster which devours 
the light or the sun. Ot Sfcr. rc0omifrmkha, ‘ the mouth of 
nlghv evening. 

1 . The mouth and the soul.— Whether the soul 
is regarded as a breath, a mannikin, or a Hny 

1 See KisisiNO ; of, J. Grimm, TenMonie Mythology, tr* J. S. 
Stallybrass, London, 1885^88, pp. 1101, 16$2. 

a Xb. pp. X102, 1638 j of. P$ 1418, Ja Of., Carlyle’s 
frequent praise of silence. 

» See LAuonraR ; S Reinaoh, ♦LeElre rith^’ Oulte 8 ,myth 08 , 
et religionSt Paris, 1906-12 ; Grimm, pp. 1100 L, 1682. 

IS, 

a X. i. 3 4, xn. ix. 1. 14 (cf. ix. i. 1. 18, v. 2. 4X 

« Brhadarartyaka Upani^ad, u. ii. S, 

7Blgveda, x. xc. 12; cf. also J. Muir, Orig, Shr. Texts, i.a 
[1872] 10, 

8 A. Wiedemann, JRsligionqfthe Ancient JJgypfctens, London, 
1897, p. 272. 


animal, the mouth is one of the orifices by which 
it may leave the body either during life or at 
death.^ Popular sayings like ‘ to have one’s heart 
in one’s mouth ’ or ‘ the soul on the lips’ illustrate 
this.® It is also seen in the precaution taken by 
the Hindus of snapping tho thumbs to keep the soul 
back® when any one yawns. The soul may eHcape 
from the moutli during sleep, as is illustrated by 
many tales where, in tne form of a small aniniaf, 
it has been seen doing so. By preventing its re- 
entering one can cause the death of its owner.* 
At deatli, in the belief of many peoples, the soul 
finally makes its exit by the mouth. In the 
Mahdhhdrata (iii. 297) Yama opens the mouth of 
Satyayin while he sleeps and draws out his soul, 
which k afterwards given to his wife, who replaces 
it in his moutii- Ovid tells how Hylonome applied 
her lips to those of the dying Cyliariis to prevent his 
breath leaving him.® Homer says that life cannot 
return once it has passed the lips.® On the frescoes 
of the Campo Bant<j, Pisa, the soul is depicted as 
sexless child leaving the body by the mouth. 
Similar beliefs are common among savages and witli 
the folk everywhere. Hence, where the soul as a 
ghost is feared, precautions are sometimes taken to 
prevent its egress from the mouth. The mouth and 
other orifices are forcibly closed or stopped ut), as 
among the S. Australians, Itonamas and Cfayu- 
vavas (S. America), Malays, New Caledonians, 
and Marquesas Islanders.’ In some cases the jaws 
are hound for the same purpose, and it is possible 
that, where this is done merely to keep the mouth 
closed, its real origin may be traced here.® The 
Ainus bind the mouth of a fox when killerl first u 
a hunt, lest its ghost come forth and warn other 
animals of the hunter’s coming. 

On the other hand, the desire of recalling the 
soul to the body gives rise to certain practices con- 
nected with the mouth. In China it is stuffed with 
things endued with vital energy, so that, if the soul 
returns, revival of the body may be aided and 
decomposition prevented. Among these are certain 
minerals, cowries, pearls, ^ain, and coins, and a 
ritual is presoribea for the purpose.’® Similar 
practices are found in BaJi (gold ring on tongue), 
m Tongking (gold and silver in mouth), and else- 
where.^ De Groot holds that the placing of a coin 
in the mouth of the dead had the same pm-pose. 
This practice is best known from its use among the 
Greeks and Romans, but it is also recorded in India 
(small pieces of gold in mouth, etc., or melted butter 
allowed to trickle down [Hindus]; coin, etc., 
placed with dead [non- Aryan tribes]}, and among 
the Litu-SIavs and Teutons.’® This has been gen- 
, erally re^rded either as a fee for the ghostly ferry- 
man, as held by Greeks and liomans themselv^, 
or as part of a gift to the dead, or a commut».tlon 
of such a gift.^ The Chinese pmotiee, however, 


1 Grlintn, p. 828 ff. 

S Seneca, M'at, Quatst, fit pnef. 16 ; Herodias, Mim* iff. 3 1 

9PMQi 11887} 114, $666. 

4 Grimm, pp. 1088 1, 1648, 1626 1 ; B, Chambera, The Book of 
Bays, Bdinburgb, ises. i. 276. 

« ifetam. xil 424 1 « /L lx. 409. 

7 J. G. Frasier, JAX xv. P8861 82, and reference* feberej JAX 

vffl (1879] 898 ; A. d’Orblgny, »L*Honime am4ricain,’ in Voyage 
dam VAmir. mMdionale, Stra^burr 1889, iv. pt. li. 

pp. 241, 267 ; W. W. Skeaa Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 401 ; 
Annum de la propagation de la foi, xxrii. (1860} 489 ; M. 
EadJguet, Le$ derrdm Sammgesl^, Paris, 188^ p. 246. 

8 Se« UsaAfH, vol. iv. pp. 478*^, 498b. Ml* ; ct 485* for Japanese 
ceremonl^ to? keying tbft moutih mat. 

9 J. Batohelcar, A^au and their BWoXore, Xi(mdon, 1901, 
p.60i. 

W J. J. M. de Groot, iieZ. System <if China, h&ydon, 1892 ff., 
L 269 ff.-, 27a 

nj6.l 279noto. 

ia Lucian, de Xmtu, 10; cit. MXiM Ir. 474*, 608^, 477*, 480b, |l 
22^ ; Orlinm, pp. 831, 1650, IW. 

la A gold com wa# pnlj ip tbo dead man’s oo0n in tii# W. Isles 
to pay Use ferryman, but the reason is perhaps a 
borrowing (A. Oarmichael, Carmina Gadelioa, Edinburgh, 1900, 
11. 238). 
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throws new light on the subject, and points to a 
possible origin for the same practice elsewhere, 
though it came to he regarded otherwise. 

To the same origin may he ascribed the practice 
of filling the mouth of the corpse with food before 
burial. This, often regarded as a sacrificial feed- 
ing of the dead, may have been intended as a means 
of recalling the soul, though each instance must 
be examined in its own context, and it must be 
admitted that quite different reasons are often 

f iven by those who practise this rite. Yet, if the 
eaii used earthly food, this would heep them from 
eating the food of the Other-world, which hinds 
the eater to that world. Thus they might be able 
to return.^ 

It 18 found among the ThO of Tongklng (SRJS iv. 418*), some 
Papuan and Polynesian tribes, and the Badayas (de Glroot, i, 
357 1.). In the Panj§.b leaves of the tvUad plant and Ganges 
water are placed in the mouth as offerings to Yama, that he 
may he merciful to the dead (PjR ii. 69). In S.E. India the 
Komi fill the corpse's mouth with rice and rice-beer (T, H. 
Lewin, Wild Ram of S.E. India, I^ondon, 1870, p. 230). At 
the jfuneral feast of the father among the Kukis food is placed 
beside him and his pipe is put in his mouth, and he is bidden 
to eat because he Is going on a long journey (0. p. 273). The 
ancient Persians dropped haoma juice, which produces immor- 
tality or some pomegranate seeds into the mouth of the dying 
(BRJs iv. 602b). With this may he compared the practice of 
putting the Host in the mouth of the dead, which was con- 
demned at the Srd Council of Oarfchage and at other councils 
and synods (J. Bingham, Oriffines Mc(U$siastioce, London, 1829, 
V. 838, Yii. 844). 

Of course, if the dead are to be fed at all, it is 
most natural to place food iu the mouth, and iu 
some instances a tube connected with the mouth 
is made to protrude from the grave so that nourish- 
ment may be poured down through it.^ Where 
head-bunting is practised, the heads or, rather, 
the spirits connected with them are often fed by 
having food placed in the mouth.® The Egyptian 
ceremony of ‘opening the mouth and eyes ^ was 
performed that the deceased might see and eat the 
food offerings and utter the nght words in the 
right manner. 

As a preparatory rite the mouth and eyes of the mummy or 
statue representing the deceased were rubbed with part of the 
food to excite the appetite. Then the sem priest addressed the 
deceased: ‘I have set in order for thee thy mouth and thy 
teeth. I open for thee thy mouth, I open for thee thy two 
eyes. I have opened thy mouth with the ii^trumeut of Anubis, 
the iron instrument with which the mouths of the goda were 
opened.* Mouth and eyes were touched with this instrument, 
and Horus was asked to open the mouth of the deceased as he 
had opened that of Osiris. With another instrument the lips 
were touched so that right words might be spoken. Then the 
mouth was touched witm other articles to give Ufe and colour 
to the lips, and touched again so that the jaw-bones might be 
established ; and, finally, food was then placed in the moath.^ 
The establishing of the jaw-bones probably refers 
to an old custom of dismemberment. Various texts 
speak of restoring the jaw-bones and the mouth in 
the reconstitutedkody. The lists of the members 
of Osiris include lips, mouth, and jaw-bones,* and 
thmre may have been an ancient rite of cutting out 
the jaw-bone and preserving it separately. This 
is done by some African and Melanesian tribes. 

In Uganda the king's Jaw-bone ia cut out and preserved in a 
special house, where it is consulted as an orade, as the spirit Is 
supposed to attach itself to it.* Widows among the tr&es of 


1 Of. MRE ill 6®. t.liv, 668^ v, 682*. 

8A. B, Mis, Land of FeUth, London, 1888, p. 1S4 (Old 
Oalabarl 

SO. Hose and W. HoBougall, Pagan Tribes of 

Jifatives S(M'i»U}ak, 

r. * ?• ^ ^ London. 1910, p. 23 ff. ; 

TB, A, Wallis Budge, Bgyptian Magio, do. 1899, p. 196 ff, 
wnd the Egyptian JSesurrsction, do. 1911, ii. 49, 92 
TM RooJs of the the Sptnt of Onris says, * 0 Form, thou 

hast thy mouth, thou speakest toerewith. Horus has pre- 
served for ^ee thy mouth. O Form, thy jaw-bones are on thee 
8n^y fixed,* Of. The Book of Opetung the Mouth, ed. and tr. 
Bwke, London, 1909, ii. 162. 

J OaiHe and the Egyptian Reeurrectum, i, 387* U, 49. 

^ Bagat^ IfOndon, 1911, p. 109 ff., JAI xxxi. 
flPfll] 130; J. F. Guttiungham, CTpafwia and if# Peoples, do. 
19O6, P* H. Speke, Journal of the Pieoovery ^ the 

•fource of the JUile^ do. 190^ p. 297. 


the Hood peninsula carry the husband’s jaw-bone.i The Tamos 
of German New Guinea exhume the corpse after some months 
and with great ceremony remove and preserve the lower jaw. 
Similar customs are observed by other tribes of this region.2 
Again, the Saa (Solomon Islands) preserve it with the skull m a 
hollow wooden image of a fish or in the public canoe-house ^ 
In New Britain the jaw-bone is worn by a relative as a means 
of obtaining Its owner’s help.4 

These customs are perhaps akin to that of making trophies of 
the jaw-bone or lips of enemies, as in Ashanti, Dahomey, Tahiti, 
etc. (see Head, voL vi. p. 634b), if the purpose is to secure 
power over the ghost of the dead man. 

Tlie Egyptian custom should be compared with 
the ‘way of purifying the three deeds body, 
mouth, aud heart — as practised on the deceased by 
the Shingon sect in Japan.® Among the Basoga 
the Ups of the dead are smeared with oil.® 

2 . Hostile spirits and the mouth.— The nioutli 
as a spirit-opening is naturally one which is ex- 
posed to the entry of hostile spirits which take 
possession of a man. In India okuts are thought 
to enter by the mouth, and in Egypt in common 
opinion all kinds of evil spirits try to do the same. 
Various customs are more or less clearly connected 
with this belief, and have for their object the 
warding oft’ of such noxious influences. Eating in 
private is one of these ; uttering a charm or per- 
forming some ritual act after yawning is another ; 
scrupulous teeth-cleaning, as with the Hindus, is a 
third ; veiling the face is a fourth.'^ Probably the 
wide-spread custom of knocking out or filing the 
teeth, usually at puberty, is also connected with 
these dangers at initiation to man’s food.® Though, 
from the savage point of view, tatuing the lips or 
boring one or botn lips and inserting feathers or a 
wooden or metal plug, which is often increased to 
large dimensions, is regarded as ornamental, the 
origin of the practice is perhaps magical. The 
lip-omament is a protective charm against spirits 
entering by the month door, or perhaps also 
against the escape of the soul. This custom is 
found among the Eskimos, Haidaa, and other N. 
American tribes, and very commonly in S. America 
(the most extravagant use of it being among the 
Botocudoes), as well as among many African 
tribes.® 

3 . The mouth and the breath.— As the soul or 
life is so often connected with the breath— whether 
breath in general, or, as has been suggested, the 
last breath — ^which may be expelled by a sneeze or 
yawn, and which leaves the body finally at death, 
certain rites in connexion with the mouth have 
arisen. In some instances a relative receives the 
last breath into his own mouth, by application of 
his lips to the dying man’s, or by a xiss.n The 
Alfoors, on the other hand, close the mouths of 
animals at a birth lest they swallow the infant’s 
soul, and the mother and others in the house must 
keep the mouth shut.i® The breath, again, may 
have life-giving properties. Hence the Eskimo 
angekok will breathe on a sick man to cure him or 

g ’ve him a new soul;i® qj.^ among the Bribri 
tdians, the medicine-man purifies a woman after 

1 E. B. Grig#, JAI xxviii, [1899} 21X. 

3 B. Hagfen, unter den Papuans, Wie#l>adeii, 1899, p, 260 ; B. 
Neuhftuss, PevIscih-MeU'Quinea, Berlin, 1911, p. 82, 

8 E. H* OodriiMfton, The Mela/nesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 262. 

* G, Brown, M^lanx^dam and Polpmeiam, Iiondoja, 1910, p. 

5JBi8Jgiv.490b. 

«II. S. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, 
ii. 718, 

7 See PR i. 240, li. 22, 47, and references. 

A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 19(®, p. 136 f. 

9 A. P. Maximilian von Wied-Neuwied, He we naoh Brasilien, 
Frankfort, 1820, ii 6ff. ; Randbook to Ethnographical Oolhc’ 
ttons, Bnt. Mae., London, 1910, «.», ‘ Lip-pierclng * ; 0. SloU, 
Das Qeschleohtslehen t'n der Vdlkerpsychoto^, LeipaiV, 1908, p. 
98 ff. ; W.H. DaU, *On Masks, Labreta,’ etc., 8 HBATK [1884], p. 
78 ; H. 8. Stannaa, JRJI xl. [1910J 816. 

10 So E. Monsenr, ‘L'Ameponoot,’ RRRU. [1905] 374. 

D See instances in ERE iv. 415* (Nias), 
law. F. A- Zlmmennann, Die Inseln dee indisohen und gtiilen 
Metres, Berlin, 1860-66, ii 886. 

^ F. Nansen, Esldmo Life, Iiondon, 1893, p. 227. 
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child-Urth by breatlung on Healing by 

breathing or blowing uiion a patient is also found 
among American Indian medicine-men and in 
Omental countries. On the other hand, the breatli 
as connected with the life may contaminate sacred 
objects. Hence these must not be breathed upon, 
or the mouth must he covered when one is near 
them. 

In Timor the common people, in addressing the Raja, place 
the hand before the mouth, lest they profane him by their 
breath.a Among the Paisia the priest must cover his mouth 
and nose with a thick veil-— the patUdana—o^ approaching the 
sacred fire and other sacred objeots.8 Giraldus Oambrensis 
relates of the sacred fire in the shrine of St, Briglt at Kildare 
that it must not be breathed on by those who tended it— prob- 
ably an earlier pagan Oel tic tabu,^ Similarly the Laws q/ iwantt 
forbid the Brahman to blow the sacred fire with his mouth.* 
A tabu of this kind is found among the Balkan Slavs in con- 
nexion with the sacred house-fire on the hearth.8 Shinto 
priests have also to veil their mouths when cooking the sacri- 
ficial food, and so have the cooks in the Mikado’s kitchen.7 
Saxo Grammaticus tells of a shrine at Rugen so sacred that the 
priest might not breathe in it, but had to go to the door for 
that purpose.s On the other hand, a Maori chief w'ould not 
blow upon a lire lest his sacred power should pass to it and so 
to tlie food cooked on it, and then to the eater of the food, 
causing his death.9 

The old custom of ^scoring above the breath,* 
i.e. making an incision on a witches forehead to 
neutralize her evil power, may have been con- 
nected with the idea that her evil life-influence 
came forth with the breath. Saliva, as connected 
with the mouth, is at once a tabued thing and a 
source of danger and magic influences and also a 
safeguard— against witchcraft— -as well as of 
use in healing rites (see SALIVA). 

See also Breath. 

Likcratuius.— This is given throughout the article. 

J. A. MaoCulloch. 
MOZOOMDAR.— See BrXhma SamIj. 


MUGGLETONIANS, — The followers of the 
London prophets, John Eeeve (1608-58) and his 
cousin Lodowicke Muggleton (1609-98), were de- 
signated * Muggletonians.’ Both Beeve and Mug- 
gleton were originally Puritans, hut Beeve became 
a Banter and Muggleton dropped all public wor- 
ship, being attracted by Boehme’a writings and by 
the prophecies of John Bobins and Thomas Tany. 
In 1651 Muggleton had inward revelations inter- 
preting the S^criptnres ; Beeve had the same ex- 
perience next year, and on 3rd-5th Feb. 1662 Beeve 
announced an audible commission urging him to 
rebuke Bobins and Tany and constituting him tlie 
last messenger of the third and final dispensation, 
Muggleton being his * month.* They were the two 
witnesses of Bev 11, to announce a new body of 
doctrine and to declare the eternal destiny of in- 
dividuals. By 27th July 1652 their Tramcendmt 
Treatise was complete for publication. 
They declared that all sucoesaon had ceased for 
1300 years, and, when chaltoged to prove their 
new commission, their last resort was to curse their 
opponents j a few accident® or deaths from fear 
established their credit. Being imprisoned for 
blasphemy in 1653, they issued Wo more pamph- 

1 H. PilJtler de BUbrega, SWAW^ pbih-hiat. Olasse, oaocxviiL 
{18981 20. 

3 A. Featbcrman, Social UistotT/ qf the Rac^ of Mankind, 

London, 1881-91, ii. , 

8 J. Darmestecer, La Zendr^AvcBta, Paii9jJU8®2t-93, i. p, hd, it 
pp XV, 214, note 31, 241, note 1 ; M. Haug w the Sa<n-cd 

Language, Wriiing$, and Relighn of the London, 1884, 

p. 248 ; of. Strabo, xV, 3. 14, 

4 Gir, Oambr, Mih* ii 34f. ® Jv. 68. 

e xiii [100011, 

7 G. E. Moore, Ristory cfReUgUm, Bdinborgb, 1014, i 104. 

8 Saxo Grammaticus, Danish Riatory, tr. and ed. 0. Elton, 
London, 1894, p. 393 

8 R Taylor, Te Ika a Maui^, London, 1870, p. 164. 

10 See M. M. Banks, ‘ Scoring a Witch above the Breath,’ FL 
xxiii. [1912] 490 f. 

usee GB^, pt. lu Taboo, London, 1911, p. 287 ff.; J- G. 
Bourke, Scatologio Rites of all Natio-ns, Washington, 1891, p. 
848 f. ; d^AFL in. [1890] 63 f, 5 Free. Soo. Ant, Bcoaomd, Iv. [1856] 
212; CF,j>, 193, 


lets. Demands for new truth were met by Beeve 
laying down six principles, published 15th Aug. 
1656, as to the person of God, person of angels, 
person of devils, condition of Adam at his creation 
and how he lost his estate, heaven and glory, liell 
and death. The same year a full exjjoBitlon ap- 
peared ill The Divine Looking Glass, or the Third 
and Last Testament, printed in the style of tlie A V. 

The leading doctrines run thus. Matter is eternal 
and independent of God ; this earth is the centre 
oi the universe, sun and moon being flxed in tlie 
lirmainent about as big as we see them. God is 
one and eternal, with a material body rather larger 
than human, clear as crystal. The One God came 
to earth as Jesus, entrusting the temporary charge 
of the universe to Elijah. Angels have spiritual 
bodies and rational natures; Adam’s body was 
natural, and his soul spiritual. Eve, however, is 
the important person ; one angel and one only fell ; 
he tempted her, entered bodily into her, and there 
dissolved, whence was born Cain. Eve tempted 
Adam to carnal intercourse, and thence arose Abel 
and Seth, Thus in the world are two distinct races, 
cursed and blessed. The soul is mortal, generated 
with the body, and returning to dust, whence it 
shall rise with the body. At the resurrection eacli 

I ierson shall be re-created where he died, the wicked 
ying immovable in eternal lonely misery. 

Beeve died in 1668, and Lawrence Clarkson 
aspired to fill his place, publishing three works. 
At the Eestoration Muggleton was abandoned by 
many, but he regained his influence, even over 
Clarkson. He added the new doctrine that God 
has ceased intervening in the world, so that prayer 
IS useless* For the next few years he was at war 
with the Friends, till William Fenn, in 1672, pub- 
lished his Nm Witnesses Troved Old Meretics. A 
second secession took place in 1670 in consequence 
of his Nine Assertions, but Alexander Delainaiue 
and John Saddington vigorously supported him. 
In 1676 G. Sheldon found some followers near Asli- 
ford. Next year he was again indicted for blas- 
phemy, pilloried, imprisoned, and fined. He then 
wrote his autobiography, and, though no new re- 
velation came, he was highly respected during the 
rest of his life for practical counsel. An anony- 
mous attack by Bishop J. Williams in 1694 was 
promptly repelled by Thomas Tomkinson, who, in 
1899, published his correspondence and autobio- 
gr^hy, under the title Acts of the Witnesses, 
Tkough one early revelation was quite explicit, 
that the end of the world was imminent, belief 


persisted. Many works were reprinted in 1756, 
after Swedenborg announced a kindred system, and 
others were written. Then James Birch led a refor- 
mation back to the views of Beeve ; but, in 1778, 
he claimed direct inspiration, so tixat a seceislon 
took place, known especially in Pembroke and 
Bristol, as well as in London MU 1871. A revival 
occutr^ about 1329-31, resulting in a fine edition 
of the primary worhs in three quarto volumes ; 
and 2^ Looking Glass was reprinted even in 1846* 
Prayer and preadiing not Ixeing practised, public 
worship was confined to reading the standardoooks 
aloud, and singing tlie Dimm ^ongs; the chief 
reading-room was in New Street, oBf Bishop^te 
Street. Since 1870 worship seems to have ceased, 
though ananal meetings were held at Denby in 
Derbyshire within living memory. 


l4TiiRA7nRk.---3oum»are In urtlde ; farbibltography 
see Joseph Smith, RiblMhem LondcB, ist®. 

Modem studies are; AHexmader Gordon, STA# Origin cf ike 
MiLggleUmiaiUtAAv&rpoo), ISCO, Ancwtit and Modem Muggte* 
tomans, do. 1870; A Je^sopp, Ctnmn^ of the Fnars, London, 
1888. W. T. WinTLEY. 


MUHAMMAD.—i. Historical sources.— Mu- 
hammad (t 7th June A.D, 632 ; called also Ahmad, 
and by poets Mahmtld) Abu’l-Qasim, sometimes 
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localized as Al-Tihami (‘of the Tihamah' [Muta- 
nabbi, ed. F. Dietenci, Berlin, 1861, p. 331]), 
known by his followers as ‘the Apostle or the 
Prophet oi Allah, ^ and also by mimerons other 
names, variously estimated at 30, 300, or even 
1000 (see the collection in Qastallani’s Mawdlnh 
Laduifiiyyahi Cairo, 1278, iii. 133-179), was the 
founder of the reli|jiouR and political system called 
in Europe after him, but named by him Islam or 
yanihsni. The event in his life which furnishes 
hia followers with an era, viz. his migration 
[hijrah) from Mecca to Medina, is fixed by syn- 
chronism with the Jewish of Atonement for 
20th September, A.i>. 622. That era was iiitio- 
(luced several years after his death, and, indeed, 
for the purpose of arranging the events in liis 
career, by his second successor ’Omar i. (Mubarrad 
[t285 A.H.], Kamil, Cairo, 1308, i. 325), whereas the 
calendar on which it is based uses a lunar year of 
354 days, introduced by the Prophet near the end 
of his life. Since both the calendars and the eras 
previously employed in Central Arabia are only 
vaguely known, and the story of ’Omar implies 
that he had not before heara of an era (which 
perhaps is confirmed by the fact that the word used 
for ‘era' signifies ‘month-making'), accurate dating 
of events in the Prophet’s life is impossible. There 
is, however, an allusion in the Qur’an (xxx. 1) 
to the victory of Chosroes in the Nearer East, 
which took place A.D. 616, and this agrees with 
the tradition that Muhammad^ preached for some 
ten years in Mecca before his migration. Probably 
the earliest written account of him is that in 
the Armenian Chronicle of Sebeos (Armen, text, 
Petrograd, 1879, pp. 104-^106; Russ. tr. by K. 
Patkanian, do. 1862, pp. 116-118), of the 7th 
cent. ; it is very scanty, giving little more than 
the statement that he was an Ishmaebbe who 
taught his countrymen to return to the religion of 
Abraham and claim the promises made to the 
descendants of Islimael. His career may, there- 
fore, be said to be known entirely from Islamic 
sources, which contain no biography that is quite 
contemporary. The earliest work that was in- 
tended to be a chronicle of his life is that by 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (c. 150 A.H.), who composed 
his Slvah (‘Biography') for the ‘Abbasid Khalifah 
Man§ur (136-168 A.H.=A.D. 754-775) at least a 
century and a quarter after the death of his 
subject. This work does not appear to exist in its 
entirety, though probably the bulk is preserved in 
the Gompendium of Ibn Hisham (f 218 A.H.) and 
the Ohronide of Tabari (f 310 A.H.). Its author 
was in eommunication with eminent members of 
the ProphePs family, but is said to have been a 
man of mdifferenb morals, besides being a Shl'ite 
and a Qadari (believer in the freedom of the will ) ; 
he employed versifiers to compose poems to be put 
into the mouths of the personages who figure in 
Ills narrative ; and his credibility was otherwise 
impugned.^ Contemporary with Ibn Ishaq was 
Mfisa b, ‘Uqbali (f 141), whose collection of Oam^ 
patyns was studied in Cairo as late as the 16th 
cent., but of which hitherto only some fragments 
have been discovered (ed. E. Sachau, IF, ^ 
1904), and those of little value. Shafi’i (t 204) 
quotes this author once for what is clearly an 
edifying fable Cairo, 1321, iii. 100). Later 

by some fifty years is the work of Waqidi {i 204), 
which to some extent embodies the same materials 
as the work of Ibn Ishaq ; and somewhat later 
still the encyclopaedic work of Ibn Sa’d (t* 230), 
secretary of W3,qidl, on the Prophet, his family, 
^The memoirs or table-talk of 
the Proph^’s associates were collected and tabu- 
lated (with infinite repetitions) by the jurist 

Ilv^ionarir qf Loomed Mm, ed. J>. 8. Mar- 
Rolloath, London, 1907 U., vi. 309-401. 


Afimad b. IJanbal (t 241), and the recollections 
of these persons, after being critically sifted, were 
arranged in the order of subjects for die use of 
lawyers by numerous authors shortly after this 
date, and by some considerably earlier. Very 
little of this material has historical value. In the 
main, then, our knowledge of the Prophet’s career 
comes from the work of Ibn Isfiaq. 

There is reason for thinking tliat shortly after 
Muhammad's death some sketch of his life, com- 
parable to the Christian paradosis, was communi- 
cated orally to those who embraced Islam, enablmg 
tlieni to understand allusions in the Qur’an ; but 
this is likely to have been brief, and statements 
in early law-books indicate that considerable 
uncertainty prevailed with regard to events of 
primary importance in the Prophet's biography. 
It is oi interest that the Khalifah ‘Abd al-Malik 
(65-86 A.H.) wrote to 'Urwah b. Zuhair (born 22) 
for an account of the battle of Badr, and his letter 
in reply is preserved by Tabari (i. 1284)— as usual, 
not from a copy but from oral tradition. This 
personage was born twenty years after the event, 
and appears in treating the subject to have con- 
sulted the Qur’an. Another letter of this jurist in 
reply to a question about the sense of the Quf an 
has the appearance of a conjecture as to its mean- 
ing rather than of a historical tradition (Tabari, 
Commentary, xxviii. 24). The general suspicion 
of and objection to written matter other than the 
Sacred Book which prevailed prior to the founda- 
tion of Baghdad, and indeed for some time after, 
prevented the peimetuation of memoranda or 
memoirs which would. have formed a secure basis 
for the biography. Although the work of Ibn 
Isfiaq contains a certain number of ostensibly con- 
temporary documents — e.g,, letters and State- 
papers— their authenticity seems in every case 
liable to question, not only on internal grounds, 
but because difi'erent authorities are in disagree- 
ment about them. It is, indeed, clear that no 
official collection was ever made of Muhammad’s 
correspondence, treaties, and rescripts; Shafi’i 
(t 204), who appears to have made accurate search 
in Arabia, could find nothing in writing referable 
to the Prophet except the Qur’an and one apo- 
cryphal document, of which he knew only by 
hearsay. Contemporary treaties, produced in 
ancient and modern times, have been shown to 
be fabrications by the anachronisms which they 
contain (see Yaqut, i. 248), 

The Qur'an appears to he for the most part 
authentic, but those who collected it avoided 
chronological arrangement as much as possible, 
combining in the same ^Urah$, or chapters, matter 
belonging to widely different periods. In order to 
use it for historical purposes the reader has to 
interpret it by Ibn Isfifiq’s biography ; but there 
are many cases in which that biography appears 
to be conjectural interpretation of the Qur’an. It 
is true that the commentaries on the latter, of 
which one on an enormous scale was compiled by 
the historian Tabari in the middle of the 3rd 
Islamic cent., profess to locate most or all of the 
texts but, unfortunately, they give a variety of 
locations,^ and leave on the mind the impression 
that nothing was certainly known or remembered 
about the ‘occasions of revelation' beyond what 
the texts themselves imply. 

If, in spite of these considerations, the general 
trustworthiness of Ibn Ishaq's narrative is probably 
to be maintained, there are three reasons for this. 
(1) The practice ascribed to the second Khalifah of 
assigning pensions to the Muslims, which varied 
with the length of time during which they had 
been members of the community, accounts for the 
existence of lists of fighters in various battles, and 
for the preservation of the chronological order of 
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those battles, since each was followed by some 
accessions. (2) The biography rarely has recourse 
to the supernatural, and, when this element is 
introduced, it does not appear to affect the causa- 
tion ; where, e.g.y angels or the devil take part in 
battles, they do not leally contribute to the result. 
(3) The character which the narrator ascribes to 
liis prophet is, on the whole, exceedingly repulsive. 
To this may be added the fact that, although Ibn 
Ishaq wrote for an 'Abbasid patron, he takes very 
little trouble to glorify his ancestor 'Abbas, where- 
as he paints a pleasing picture of Abff Tfilih, the 
uncle of the Prophet, whose son ’ Ali was the head 
of a family which also claimed to succeed the 
Prophet. Hence it is clear that this biographer 
has not as a rule yielded to the temptations which 
lead astray men in his position. 

2. Life. — For the present purpose the briefest 
sketch of the Prophet’s career, as Ihn 
narrates it, will suffice. 

It is not possible to throw any serious doubt on the 
location of Muhammad as a member of a numerous Meccan 
family, though the name of his father excites suspicion, since 
* Abdallah ’ (i^he equivalent of ^ some one ’) is used at a later 
period as a substitute for an unknown name ; perhaps it is in 
this case a substitute for a name of which the second element 
was that of a pagan deity. Few have accepted the suggestion 
of Sprengerl that the name ‘Muhammad*' itself was adopted 
by the Prophet when he entered on his prophetic career ; for the 
name is found in pre-Isiamic inscriptions, and its connexion 
with the prophecy Hag 27, ‘ and the desire Qiemdath) of all 
nations shall come,’ seems to be an afterthought ; there is 
therefore no reason for supposing that this name or its variants 
had Messianic associations. According to the biography, the 
life of Muhammad falls into four periods. (I) For forty yeara 


oftwenty*~. - 

who bore him one or more sons (who died in infancy) and four 
daughters. In his fortieth year he became the recipient of 
revelations, wherein the office of prophet was conferred upon 
him. (2) For three years he carried on private propaganda, 
winning some adherents in his own family, among his private 
friends, and among the humbler classes in the town, (8) ror 
ten years he earned on his mission publicly in Mecca, for the 
greater part of the time under the protection of his uncle Abu 
Talib who was not a believer ; after his death the mission had 
for a time to be transferred to Ta’d, until another protector 
could be found among the Meccan magnates. Meanwhile a 
temporary refuge had been obtained for the Prophet’s perse- 
cuted followers m Ohristian Abyssinia. Towartte the rad of 
this period the continuance of civil war at Yabhrib (Medina) 
suggested to some of the mhabitants the desirability of souring 
a prophet to settle their disputes. Muhammad was invited to 
undertake this task, and accepted; but he wisely sent his 
followers before him to Yathrib to serve as a bodyguard when 
he arrived ; he himself escaped with difficulty from Mec<», 
where danger was anticipated from this move. (4) Once in 
Medina, be proceeded to organize his followers as an mmy, 
rutldessly suppressed internal opposition, secured ^iianoe 
of various Arabian tribes, and started raiding the Meoo^ 
caravans. Involved in war with his former fellow-citizens, ho 
inflicted on them a series of defeats, culminating in the capture 
of the city in the eighth year of hta migration. By the end of 
his life he had imposed his doctrine on the whole or Arabia, 
exterminating the Jewish communities, with few exceptions, 
rendering the Christian communities tributary, and abolishing 

^’To’for as this career is that of a military and 
political adventurer, countless paraUdB oonld be 
adduced. A man who can organuse an armed force 

and lead it to victory may idse from obsennty to 
autocracy anywhere. Probably .f 

Islam has its tale of such personals. The Aobasict, 
Fatimid, Buwaihid, Seljffq, and Ottoman dyn^isties 
air arose in this way; and in moat oi these the 
religious appeal played an important part, i he 
success of the founders was clearly due not to the 
ohiective truth of the doctrines with which they 
were associated, but to their skill as organizers 
and military leaders. In Muhammad’s case, owing 
to the amount of information which we possess 
about him, it is easier to analyze the qualities 
Which produced success than wh^e the records are 

ficanto. In the first place, Ms ability to gauge the 

capacities of others was abnormal; hence in the 
choice of subordinates he seems to have made no 
mistakes. In the second place, he was thoroughly 
1 Da» UUn wnd die Lehre des Mohammad^ U 158. 


familiar with the foibles of the Arabs, and utilized 
them to the utmost advantage, ^ The stories of his 
successes as told by Ibn indicate a complete 
absence of moral scruple ; but they also show a 
combination of patience, courage, and caution, 
ability to seize opportunities, and distrust of loyalty 
when not backed by interest, which fully explain 
the certainty with which results were won. If his 
age is correctly recorded, and no events of great 
importance in his early life concealed, his military 
career began when he was over fifty ; this seems 
astonishingly late, yet analogies, if not paralleis, 
can be found. Surprise is also excited by the ease 
with which the Arabs abandoned their gods and 
goddesses, readily accepting the logic of the stricken 
field ; for, though new proiihets arose after Muham- 
mad’s death, there appears to have been no re- 
crudescence of paganism. Yet to this, too, some 
analogies can be discovered. The fact of primary 
importance in the rise of Islam is that the niove- 
ment became considerable only when its originator 
was able to draw tlie sword and handle it success- 
fully. That he wa.s summoned to Yathrib was 
doubtless due in part to the presence of a Jewish 
element in that community, intellectually further 
advanced than the Arab tribes, which at first 
evidently favoured this advocate of monotheism ; 
that he was able to make the fullest use of that 
oppoiliunity was due to his own ability. The only 
: difficulties which ai*e to be found in hia career are, 

I therefore, tliose which render ail history difficult. 

It is impossible to say why one man should be 
more gifted than his fellows, or why opportimities 
should occur for the development of special talents. 

According to the Qur’Iin (xliii. 30), he was not a 
‘ great man^ in his cifcy, and, if the words of xcili. 
are to be taken literally, he lost his parents at 
an early age, and at some period was poor and 
burdened with a family. The question whether 
he could read and write has been much discussed, 
and it is unfortunate that we do not know certainly 
whether those accomplishments formed the basis 
of education in Mecca when he was a lad ; there 
is, however, some slight reason for supposing that 
they did. The evidence indicates that he could 
do both of them, but not well Thus, when he 
records the charge made against him of cop3dng 
the ancient history which he reproduced in the 
Qur’an from dictation (xxv. 51), he does not rebut 
it by the assertion that he could not write. The 
tradition makes Mm a tradesman, and. con even 
name his partner and the goods in which he dealt. 
Some have tried to find evidence of this in the 
language of the Qur’an, which undoubtedly takes 
metaphors from sale and barter, profit and lo^ ; 
but whether it does so to a greater extent thiin 
other boolcs may be doubted. Some stones say 
that he was employed by hk first wife Khaffijah 
in the conduct of a caravan ; and others tell of 
him following this occupation early in life. 

It is, on the whole, probable that he travelled m 
his youth, for, though the ^ogmphy of the Qur’fin 
is vague, the descriptions of travel which it contains 
seem to be based on personal experiences. More- 
over, the charge of i^orano© which ia repeatedly 
made against 3ie people of Mecca is more likely td 
have bemi brought by one who had some acquamt- 
anoe with a higher civilization. 

3. Origins and development of system.-— The 
tradition does, indeed, name pr^ursors of Mu- 
hammad at Mecca, among ffiem a relative of 
Me wife who had either copied or tjrauslated a 
portion of a gospel Since Ohristiauity had made 
prOgr^s in both N. and S* Arabia, it is not unlik©l\ 
mther that mi^nariee had found their way to 
0c»tral Arabia, or that traveDera th^ce had had 
their curiosity aroused and made inquiries into tin* 
system* The phenomena of the Qur'IrU oh thi* 
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whole render it improbable that any part of it is 
based on book-learning ; for, though in one place 
the Psalms are quoted with fair accuracy (xxi. 105 
= Ps 37^^), the nature of the references is ordinarily 
explicable only as the reproduction of hearsay. 
Thus it cites (liii. 37 f., Ixxxvii. 19) *the Scrolls of 
Moses and Abraham ’ for maxims that are analogous 
to those occurring in the Prophets or the NT, 
though not quite identical with them ; and the 
mode of quotation implies that the writer had a 
vague notion of the book cited, such as actual 
perusal would have corrected. Further, the form 
assumed b^ the proper names and the religious 
technicalities indicates a great variety of linguistic 
sources; for in these Etliiopic, Greek, Syriac, 
Hebrew, and perhaps other languages are repre- 
sented. Some of the proper names are not at 
present traceable to any version of the Scriptures — 
Taliit for Saul, IsS. for Jesus. Moreover, from 
the manner in which the Biblical narratives are 
told it is difficult to imagine that the writer was 
acquainted ^vith the continuous history of the 
Bible ; he knows onlj^^ stones out of it. All this 
points to the probability that Muhammad heard 
the stories from narrators of different nationalities, 
w'ho translated them orally into Arabic, leaving 
on their hearer a decidedly vague impression, in 
mute of the fact that they interested him keenly. 
Besides the canonical hooks, various uncanonieal 
works contribute to the matter of the Qur’an, 
which, in addition, refers to prophets not men- 
tioned elsewhere. The Prophet was charged with 
employing as mentor a resident in Mecca, and 
after the migration to Medina, where there were 
Jews, he may have been able to utilize the Biblical 
learning of one or other among his converts. But 
it seems probable that what was reproduced during 
the Meccan period had been heard from travelling 
companions or from Jews and Christians whom he 
had met in foreign parts. 

Prior to his call Muhammad is said to have 
practised ascetic retirement on Mt. 5h:a, and for 
this an old technicality, tahamuth, is preserved, 
which is said to mean *to acquire merit/ and cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with the Heh. t^hinndthi 
‘supplications.’ The call itself evidently took 
the form of a command to read, which the 
Prophet reluctantly obeyed. The communications 
embodied in the Qur’an were, according to the 
tradition, made to the Prophet and uttered by him 
in trance j he would wrap tdmself in a blanket and 
perspire copiously at the time. A certain number 
of these stories may be inference from surahs Ixxih. 
and Ixxiv., where the Prophet is addressed as ‘Thou 
that art wrapped up,’ combined with surah xovi, 
(supposed to be the first revelation), where he is 
bidden ’read.’ 

The form of the utterances at times approaches 
verse, ie, a series of sentences in which the same 
quantity and quality of syllables are reproduced, 
the termination of each unit being marked by 
rhym^ whereas more usually rhyme only, and 
this of a somewhat loose character, is observed. 
The relation of this Qurifinic style to the verse and 
rhymed prose of classical Ai‘ahio is an enigma which 
cannot at present be solved. An artifice based on 
the recurrence of letters is obviously literary • i.c., 
it depends for its existence on the practice of 
writing, since only those who are accustomed to 
read and write think of their words as agglomera- 
tions of letters ; to the illiterate the word, if not 
the sentence, is the^ unit. Indeed, in what is sup- 
posed to he the earliest revelation the deity is said 
to have taught with the calcmmst or reed-pen. The 
existence oi poets before the Qur’an is attested by 
a sHrah which is directed against them (xxvi.) and 
a text in which the deity states that He had not 
taught Muhammad poetry (xxxvi, 69), If the 


poetry which existed before the Qur’an was ana- 
logous to the classical poetry, the people of Mecca 
cannot have been in the state of naive ignorance 
with which the Qur’an credits them ; yet the poetry 
which is ascribed to the Umayyad period — i.g, 
the second half of the 1st Islamic cent. — is to a 
great extent clearly authentic, while its authors 
represent the continuance of a pagan tiadition. 
With regard to rhymed prose, probably we have 
nothing in this style that is certain^ genuine and 
older than the 2na cent, of Islam. It is, however, 
a much easier performance than verse, though no 
less dependent on writing. Oracles are supposed 
to have been delivered in it by pre-Muhammadan 
wizards. 

Now the respect of ignorance for knowledge is a 
well-attested phenomenon, di^layed in the desire 
of the Prophet that Jews and Christians should not 
be molested in the exercise of their creeds. It is 
therefore unlikely that the poets and wizards whc 
preceded Muhammad presented a higher stage of 
education ; hence, according to natural sequence, 
the style of the Qur’an would seem to come between 
such naive jingles as may have counted for versifica- 
tion in Aiabia and the highly artificial products 
with which we meet in the XJmayyad period. It 
would follow that all the pre-Islamic poetry as well 
as all that ostensibly belongs to the time of the 
Prophet and his immediate successors is spurious ; 
but, as has been seen, the spurionsness of that 
which is incorporated in the Prophet’s biography 
is otherwise attested ; and the most distinguished 
philologists of the early ’ Abbasid period, to whose 
labours we owe our collections of early poetry, 
were unscrupulous fabricators. 

The Prophet, then, claimed to introduce litera- 
ture into his native language, and the form was 
probably modelled on the quasi-poetic experiments 
>vhich had preceded the Qur’an, It is, however, 
very noticeable that in his lifetime his book re- 
sembled a newspaper in having a fiuid rather than 
a stationary existence ; it was as a whole continu- 
ous, but each number had ephemeral importance. 
The theory was gradually evolved that it was a 
reproduction of a divine archetype, first as a series 
of copies, then as a single copy. The complete 
development of this theory was not possible before 
the collection of the Qur’fin ; and the Prophet him- 
self never thought of attempting such an under- 
taking. 

The difference between his first conception of a 
prophet and that current in ancient Israel, before 
the literary mophet had arisen, was perhaps not 
very great. The oracles were partly spontaneous, 
partly required for emergencies ; their form dif- 
fered from that of ordinary speech by the presence 
of an artifice ; and the propnet delivered them in 
what spiritualists call ‘the superior condition.’ 
At times the oracles were supplemented hy dreams. 
Further, the Hebrew prophet was a ‘Warner,’ 
which is one of the epithets applied by Muhammad 
to himself; he foretold misfortunes, which, how- 
ever, were ordinarily contingent, since it was his 
business to indicate the line of conduct whereby 
they could be averted. Muhammad’s notions of 
prophecy seem to have been chiefly influenced hy 
those cases in which the prophet also claimed to 
he the head of the community, its priest and its 
king. 

Attempts have been made by Sprengcr and 
others to specify the epileptic fits which in Muham- 
mad’s case ostensibly accompanied the revelations ; 
but it is doubtful how far these are to he regarded 
as real occurrences. It is clear that he was a man 
of great physical strength, since his life as tyrant 
of Medina was spent in constant milita^ expedi- 
tions, added to the cares of a rapidly increasing 
community, of which he was at once priest, legis- 
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lator, ruler, and judge. Yet we never hear of his 
health breaking down under the strain. The ‘ fits ’ 
seena to have been experienced only when they were 
required for the delivery of the revelations, and in 
no case to have interfered with his activities. 

A message must have matter as well as form, 
and, \vhen Muhammad became head of a State, 
his Qur’an served as government organ, containing 
rescripts and something like an official chronicle or 
important events, with comments upon them. But 
betore the migration the matter was not so easily 
supplied. To a certain extent it reproduces nar- 
ratives from the Christian Bible, wtiich ex hypo- 
thesi could not have been known to Muliammad 
from, books, and therefore must have been com- 
municated to him by direct inspiration, and so are 
a proof of the miraculous character of the whole 
work. The chief purpose of these and of the other 
messages is to insist on the importance of obeying 
God’s messengers implicitly. 

It is not easy to say whether Muhammad had 
any desire to inculcate any particular doctrine, for 
there appears to be none which he was not pre- 
pared bo abandon under political pressure, and the 
tradition represpts his followers as far more 
attached than himself to the dogmas. The main 
doctrines of the early teaching are the future life, 
the unity of God, and the folly of idolatiy. Since 
he ultimately retained in his system the kissing of 
the Black Stone (of. jEJUJS vii. 743”-), it is difficult 
to treat the campaign against idolatry as quite 
serious. The doctrine of the future life was 
preached in the early days as a warning of the 
approaching end of the world and the Day of 
Judgment,* yet he had afterwards to make the 
martyrs in his cause enter paradise at once, and 
his enemies enter hell immediately after death— 
a belief not easily reconciled with the former. 
According to T«>'hari, during the Meccan period he 
at one time, under stress, issued a revelation ad- 
mitting the Meccan goddesses to his pantheon; 
and, though this text was expunged from the 
Qur’an, the apology for it, viz. that it was the 
devil’s interpolation, remains (liii. 19-23, xxii. 61 ; 
see vii. 150), He even consented at one time 
to erase his title 'Apostle of God’ from a docu- 
ment, when it stood in the way of the ratification of 
a treaty. Even the formula with whidi the sUrahs 
and other documents commence shows clear signs 
of compromise : ' In the name of Allah the BafimEn 
the Merciful.’ Since the last adjective is an Aiabio 
rendering of the second, which is Aramaic, used as 
a divine name by Jews and pagans, and in Arabic 
not an epithet, hut a name, some myste^ must lie 
behind the employment of this name with a trans- 
lation following it. The tradition suggests that 
the name 'Allah’ was familiar to the Meccans, 
hub not the name ‘ Bajiman,’ which, indeed, had 
been adopted by one or more false Mesidahs, In 
ceitain parts of the Qur’an, however, it may be 
said to be dominant. This formula, then, was 
doubly accommodated to Meccan prejudices. 

The tradition does not conceal the fact that the 
‘ canons of Islam ’ were of slow growth ; it is 
probable that the part of the programme which 
never varied was the restoration of the religion of 
Abraham. One of Muhammad’s precursors, Zaid 
h. ’Amr, is represented as travelling with the view 
of discovering the religion of this patriarch, from 
whom the tribes of N. Arabia, according to 
Genesis, are descended. It is not probable that 
his name was known in Mecca before Muhammad 
introduced it j but in doing so he was treading on 
safe ground, since the ‘people of learning,’ t.s. 
Jews and Christians, were agreed about the rela- 
tionship. If the tradition is to be trusted, the new 
system was called by the Meccans ' SS^bism,’ a 
name connected historically with where 


a cult of Abraham is likely to have existed ; tlie 
HarrUnians appear to have been called 
'heathens,’ by their Christian neighbours, and 
possibly this is the solution of the puzzling name 
‘ Hanii ’ applied in the Qur’an to the religion oi 
Abraham, and synonymous with ‘ Muslim,’ which, 
according to the same book (vi. 163), was a title 
invented by the patriarch. The Qur’dnic tales 
about Abraham are traceable to the Jewish Mid- 
rash ; what is chiefly known about his religion is 
that he was an iconoclast, and was not one of the 
mushrikiin, i,e. polytheists. When the Prophet 
decided to make the Meccan pilgrimage pai*t of 
his system, he ascribed the building of the Ka'bah 
to Abraham and Ishmael (ii. 119 fl‘.), and brought 
the prayer -ceremonial into connexion with the 
former. It is probable, though not certain, that 
both that ceremonial and the fasting month are 
HarrUnian. 

There is reason for thinking that, besides the 
prohibition of idolatry, the earliest form of Islam 
enjoined certain daily ceremonies which were after- 
wards developed and regulated until they became 
stereotyped as the five §alawdt j and it is not easy 
to dissociate from these the theory of legal purity, 
which, however, seems to have existed in pai*ts of 
pagan Arabia, since some of the teebnicalities are 
round in Sabsean inscriptions. Of the actual 
^owth of the ritual or liturgy nothing certain is 
known; the prayer which corresponds with the 
Fatemoster^ and is called the FMihah ('Opener’) 
because it is prefixed to the Qur’to, contains 
polemical references to Jews and Uhristians{‘ those 
who have incurred anger and those who go astray ’), 
which point to a late period in the Prophet’s career ; 
for his hostilities witli the Jews did not commence 
until after the migration, and those with Christians 
were some years later. Moreover, the prayer- 
ceremonies were connected with military drill, 
which is unlikely to have been required before the 
raising of an army was contemplated. 

The other canons or main institutions of I^m — 
le pilgrimage, the fasting month, and the tax 
Bed ' alms^ {mMt or belong to the 

Medina period, though they cannot be precisely 
dated. The establishment of the first indicates 
the Prophet’s resolve to conciliate so far as possible 
* 8 pagans of Mecca, and to abandon Judaism, 
lich on his arrival at Medina he was inclined to 
adopt ; it belongs to the same policy as that which 
dictated his m^ng the Meccan temple the direc- 
tion of prayer instead of J erusalem (li. 1 39 f . ). The 
fasting month, whatever its origin, is evidently a 
mflitary exercise ; on the one hand, it accustoms 
the fighting men to endure privation, and, on the 
other, it trains them to turn night into day. The 
alms or income-tax of 2| per cent Is orpruized ]^r 
relief. An innovation which Is at least as itn-* 
portent as the canons, though it is not fcmned 
one, is tlie tabu on Intoxieante (li. 218, v. 92). 
which is said to have been introduced in the third 
year of the migration* and appears to beloug to 
military discipline. There miw, however, be some 
truth in the idea of W. G. Palgmve * that thk 
tabu is definitely anti-Christian in intent. 

It is probable, then, that the positive parts of 
Islamic teaching belong to the period alter the 
migration, and that these were largely suggested 
by the Judaism which the Prophw got to know 
there. His usual plan when he adopted institu- 
tions was to disguise the borrowing ; but he also 
introduced serious modifications. Thus, in the 
case of the Sabbath ho not only shifted the day 
from Saturday to Friday, but reduced the time 
when business m%ht not be tomsacted to the 
period occupied by tBe nnd4ay religions service 
(Ixii. 9 1). Inst«^d of the ekhorate ^«tem of 

I I Cmprifi m4 arolia, lUmdcn. i I2S. 
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food-tabus which occupies so prominent a place in 
the Mosaic code, he adopted the mmimum retained 
by the Council of Jerusalem, recorded in Ac 15, 
with the tabu on swine’s flesh winch some think 
was originally to he found in those regulations 
(ii. 168, V. 4, xvl 116). He held that each of the 
communities (Jewish and Muslim) might eat the 
food of the other, and, indeed, went out of his way 
to record in the Qur’an what he supposed to be the 
Jewish rules on the subject (vi. 147). 

From Christianity he appears to have taken very 
little in the way of either doctrine or practice. 
His first relations with Chiistians seem to have 
been friendly, and, as has been seen, during the 
Meccan period he is said to have found a refuge for 
persecuted followers at Christian Axurn ; at a 
later period he used eulogistic language of Christ- 
ian monks whom the Qur’an had affected to tears 
(v. 85 tf.). He supposed (v. 116) the Christians to 
worship three deities, Allah, the Virgin Mariam, 
and ‘Isa, whom he identified with the spirit of 
God, but also called ‘ a Word’ (iv. 169). When he 
became acquainted with the division of Christen- 
dom on the subject of the nature of Christ, he 
conceived that it was bis mission to settle the 
dispute ; it is noticeable that he fully accepted the 
Vffgiii-birth and the Ascension, though not the 
Kesurrection, as he denied that Christ had been 
crucified; but he rejected with vehemence the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ (xix. 1711*., in. 
40 ff., iv. 156). Sprenger fancies that he horrified 
his Christian visitors by his Imrvm as much as he 
shocked his Jewish subjects by his ignorance of the 
OT ; ^ what is certain is that the embassy from 
Christian NajrSn which waited on him in Medina, 
when his power was making progress in Arabia, 
ultimately eschewed religious discussion and re- 
signed themselves to the payment of tribute, 

4 . Relation of system to paganism. — Comparison 
between Muhammad’s system and that of those 
wliich it displaced in non-Christian Arabia is 
difficult owing to the fragmentary nature of our 
information about the latter. The name applied 
to the heathen Arabs in the Qur’an, mushrihUnt if 
it really means ^ those who assign associates to 
Allah,’ would imply that these pagans were to 
some extent monotheists, i.e. recognized one 
Supreme Power; but it is curious that the sub- 
ordinate deities are called 'their’ partners, i.e. of 
their worshippers (vi. 138). It is likely that the 
communities had their tribal and local cults, the 
abolition of which was regarded as a preliminary 
for the political union of Arabia. In order to 
employ monotheism for a political and, indeed, 
imperialistic object the deity had to be treated as 
a tribal god, favouring one community and hostile 
to all others. The men whose accession to Islam 
after the migration led to its ^eafe military suc- 
cesses, especially Khalid b. al- WaJid and Amr b. 

appear to have had little or no religious 
conviction, hut to have been moved by admiration 
for the Prophet’s military and diplomatic skiU, and 
anxions to serve under so able a chief. So far 
as relimon entered into their consideration, they 
probably thought of the god of the community as 
leading it in war, and found the deity of the 
Mu^im society able to defeat tlie others. More 
devout members of that society regarded the 
Prophet as able to call in the divine aid whenever 
he was in need of it. As the political programme 
increased, doctrine diminished in importance ; and 
the institntaon of practices seems to have been 
hasM on the desire to give the new system the 
equivalent of what other systems possessed, in 
order that those others might have no rival attrac- 
tions. 

5. The Prophet’s sincerity.— The question of 
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Muhammad’s sincerity m his claim to be the spokes- 
man or rrpo^i)Tii)s of the deity has often been discussed, 
and various views have been held on the subject ; 
as examples we may quote that of Sprenger, who 
regards Muhammad^s assertions on this subject as 
a case of epileptic mendacity,^ while L. Caetani 
finds no contradiction between his supposed elabo- 
rate preparation of revelations and his ascription 
of them to direct communication from the deity. ^ 
The former view, as has already been seen, is 
scarcely tenable ; nor does the latter correspond 
with the facts, for the revelations furnish little 
indication of elaborate preparation, and, when once 
delivered, they appear to have been negdected; 
there are, indeed, traditions of collections of revela- 
tions having been made by some of his followers, 
but it seems certain that Muhammad himself kept 
no such collection. Caetani’s theory, however, is 
probabl;y sound to this extent, that in Muhammad’s 
case, as in those of many other men of vast energy 
and ability, there was a belief or consciousness of 
being directed by the deity, which, however, by no 
means led to lus trusting anything to chance ; and, 
while the angels whom he declared to have won 
his battles were partly pious, partly poetical per- 
sonifications of the heroism of his followers, he was 
fully conscious of the value of attributing his 
victories to these supernatural auxiliaries; to be 
defeated by angelic cavalry was no discredit to 
any foe. He was also quite conscious of the 
value attaching to the right to dictate the moral 
law. 

6 . Moral reforms.— As a moral reformer Muham- 
mad has to his credit the abolition of infanticide, 
which, if we may trust the Qur’an (xvi. 611, 
Ixxxi. 8 f.), was commonly practised in Arabia in 
the ease of female infants. On the other hand, 
serious evil was caused hy his institution (v. 91) of 
compensation for oaths, i.e, the principle that an 
oath might be violated at the pleasure of the person 
who had sworn it, if he performed some sort of 
penance. While the Qur’an scarcely formulates 
any general principles of morals, it on the whole 
msists on moderation, and probably aimed at no 
considerable departure from current notions on 
tliese matters. Hence it tolerates polygamy and 
nnlimited concubinage, and assumes the institution 
of slavery. In the matter of the blood-feud Muham- 
mad did not contemplate complete abolition, bnt 
he endeavoured to mitigate its consequences and 
favoured mild reprisals (ii. 173-'X75). With the 
institution of private property and the acqnisition 
of wealbh he found no fault, and he deprecated 
extravagance in almsmving as in other matters. 
The qumity of personal courage he rated very high, 
and, though he often inspired it by the promise of 
paradise, it is clear that his followers were largely 
persons who required no such stimulus to make 
them brave. The ascetic morality afterwards 
taught b^ SiifI preachers and, if the tradition is 
to be believ'ed, approved by some of Muhammad’s 
early adherents finds little support in any inter- 
pretation of the Qur’an that is reasonably literal, 
and clearly receives no countenance firom the 
Prophet’s own career, if any credibility attaches to 
his biogi'aphy. Like other sovereigns, he claimed 
a large share of the booty won in his raids as 
his perquisite, and appropriated territory as his 
domain. 

It is not clear, then, that Muhammad can be 
credited ivith any considerable reform except in 
the matter of infanticide, whereas in the subordi- 
nation of the family tie to the religious brother- 
hood he appears to have weakened one social sanc- 
tion without iutroducing any other equally strong 
by way of compensation- The history of this sub- 

11. 207 ff. 

3 Annali ddP Islamo, Milan, 1005 ff., i. 204 ff. 
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ordination can be traced in the Qur’an rather more 
continuously than most institutions. 

Where moral codes are drawn up, as is the case in several 
sumhSy honour to parents is given a high place m the list of 
commandments. When Abraham is first introduced, he prays 
for his parents ; then he becomes involved in a dispute with lus 
father on the subject of idolatry, but promises to pray for him ; 
and this, when Abraham next comes on the scene, he actually 
does But alter the migration, when the younger generation 
were joining Muhammad against the wishes of their parents, 
such filial duty towards their unbelieving parents was thought 
undesirable ; hence they are forbidden to pray for the latter, and 
Abraham’s conduct is excused on the ground that he had made 
the promise ; finally, Abraham himself is represented as repudiat- 
ing all parental claims, and his conduct is declared exemplary 
except for his undertaking to pray for his father (xiv. 42, xix 
42-49, xxvi. 70 ff , xlin. 25, lx. 115, lx. 4). 

This is only one example of the movement in the 
direction of intolerance which the Qur’an exhibits 
as it proceeds. The Prophet undoubtedly wished 
to make Muslim life as sacrosanct within the Mus- 
lim world as iu the old tribal system the tribes- 
man’s life had been within the tribe j hut in this 
he failed, since his first followers eventually waged 
civil war with each other, and in the history of 
Islam the victims of massacres by Muslim Sultans 
have frequently been Muslim communities, and, 
indeed, families claiming descent from the Prophet 
himself. 

7. Toleration. — On the question of religious tol- 
eration the Qur’an contains a series of utterances 
belonging to different periods, and varying from 
large-minded tolerance to extreme fanaticism. In 
one text (r. 73) future happiness is promised to four 
communities — ^believers, Jews, Sabians, and Christ- 
ians — on condition of their believing in Allah and 
the last day, and doing good works ; in anotlier 
the last three communities are mentioned with the 
pagans and the Mazdaeans in a context which 
implies that the prospect before them is less satis- 
factoiy (xxii. 17). At times no form even of con- 
troversy is permitted except rival^ in kindness ; 
elsewhere the Muslims are told to fight with other 
communities relentlessly until they accept Islam 
or pay tribute, which they are to bring in humil- 
iation. Friendship with members of other com- 
munities is forbidden. The most intolerant utter- 
ances are the latest ones, but the progress in 
this direction does not seem to have been regular. 
The permission granted the Muslims to^ conceal 
their faith if confession is dangpous (iii, 27, as 
ordinarily explained) is characteristic of a system 
which is more political than religiotm. The ulti- 
mate system adopted was to permit the exist- 
ence of communities which professed to follow a 
revealed book, but to disarm them and make them 
tributary ; this condition is identified by some 
jurists with that of slaves. The existence of com- 
munities to which this description did not apply 
was forbidden. Since the chief Christian doctrine 
is said in the Qur’an (xix. 92) to be so blasphemous 
as to be calculated to produce a general convulsion 
of nature, this toleratiou, though praiseworthy, 
is clearly illogical ; for we can scarcely conceive a 
convulsion of nature being averted by the payment 
of a moderate poll-tax. 

8. Legislation. — As a legislator Muhammad 
probably perpetuated current practice rather than 
introduced a fresh system, and the Qur’Sn Is on 
many grounds ill-suited for a basis of jurispru- 
dence. It is imperfect, self-contiadictory, and 
destitute of order. So &r as any principle can be 
traced in its arrangement, the collector seems to 
have been anxious to avoid any semi^ce ^ of 
chronological order, whence, in the case of oonfiicti 
ing enactments, it has to be supplemented by tradi- 
tion. Where there is anytiung like systematic 
treatment of any topic — a.^., the laws of inherit- 
ance in swrah iv.— the signs of improvisation are 
very apparent ; and even a little consideration 
should have shown the barbarity and folly of the 
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punishment of hand-cutting for theft (v. 42). There 
is a curious tradition that on his death-bed Mu- 
hammad desired to frame a code for tiie guidance 
of the community ; but to those who supposed that 
they had in the Qur’an the actual word of God this 
utterance not unnaturally seemed delirious. The 
State, however, suffered very seriously for the want 
of guidance in the matter ot appointing successors 
to the sovereign; and until the introduction of 
European codes it was never able to get rid of the 
doctrine that all law was to be got from the 
Qur’an or the Propliet’s equally inspired conduct, 
and so lacked the power to legislate on a sound 
basis. 

9. Philosophy.*— Though it is not probable that 
Muhammad had any liking for metaphysical specu- 
lation, the r61e which he had assumed rendered it 
nece.saary for him to formulate views on various 
matters which any form of religious propaganda 
brings to the front. The reduction of these ques- 
tions and their answers to precise and philosophical 
form probably belongs to a later age, and, indeed, 
in the tradition Muhammad names sects which 
came into existence a century or more after lus 
death j but in a vaguer form the Qur’an deals with 
them, and so furnishes a basis for theology, though 
one of doubtful firmness. His theory of tlie deity 
is, on the whole, naively anthropomorphic; the 
Allah of the Qur’an has been compared to a magni- 
fied Oriental despot. A royal court is formed by 
the angels ; Jibril conveys messages to the Pro- 
phet (ii, 91), whereas others are sent, mounted on 
horses, to fight the I’rophet’s battles (iii. 125, viii. 

9, ix. 26, 40). Other intelligent beings are the 
jinn^ ox sJmUiimf whose prince is Iblls ; the S6<?ond 
word is taken from the Ethiopic, the third from 
the Syriac transliteration of the Greek ; the J of 
dt,d^o\of was mistaken for the Syriac sign of the 
genitive, somewhat as ’O^j^o-eta gets transformed 
into Liber essentice. To these the Prophet preaches 
(perhaps through a vague reminiscence of 1 P 8'*^}, 
and some are converted (xlvi. 28-30, Ixxii. Iff.). 
Satan himself is the power that makes for evil, 
causes men to forget, and even interpolates the 
oracles of prophets. He has the divine permission 
to mislead mankind for a season (xv. 37-39). The 
Qur’an, on the whole, seems to favour the theory 
of predestination, hut there are passages which 
contradict it, and to those who imjpugn it an evasive 
answer rather than a rejoinder is given (see art. 
Fats [Muslim]). I he resurrection of the body is 
taught in a crude form, and the future life is 
thought of as one of bodily pains and pleasures ; 
hence metaphysical questions concerning the soul 
are scarcely touohea. The creation is narmted 
mainly as in Gn 1, but ‘with the addition of some 
apocryphal matter. The teleological ar^ment for 
the existence of God is often emphasized. 

10. The Prophet’s apologists^— The distinction 
drawn in the case of the founder of Christianity 
by B. F. Strauss ^ between the historical and the 
mythical can be accommodated to that of the 
founder of Islflm, though as regards Muhammad 
we have not so much to sift canonical documents 
as to contrast the impressions left by the biography 
of Ibn Ishaq 'with the character of the Prophet as it 
appears at later periods of Islam. That biography, 
as win be seen, left room for some important 
supplemenlB and called for modification in certain 
rejects. 

The character attributed to Muhammad in the 
biography of Ibn Isfiftq % m has been seen, ex- 
oeedingiy unfavota*abl©. In order to gain hm ends 
he recoils from no expedient, and he approve of 
rimiiar nnserupulomsn^ on the part of hii ad- 
herents, when exercised iu his interest. He profits 

1 Das Dehm Jesa fUr das dmtsehe V^oUs 
1864, p. xxiv. 
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to the utmost from the chivalry of the Meccans, 
but rarely requites it with the like. He organizes 
assassinations and wholesale massacres. His 
career as tyrant of Medina is that of a robber* 
chief, -whose political economy consists in securing 
and dividing plunder, the distribution of the latter 
being at times carried out on principles which fail 
to satisfy his followers’ ideas of justice. He is 
himself an unbridled libertine and encourages the 
same passion in his followers. For whatever he 
does he is prepared to plead the express authoriza- 
tion of the deity, It is, however, impossible 
to find any doctrine which he is not prepared to 
abandon in order to secure a political end. At 
different points in his career he abandons the unity 
of God and his claim to the title Prophet. 

This is a disagreeable picture for the founder of 
& religion, and it cannot be pleaded that it is a 
pictuie drawn by an enemy; and, though Ibn 
Ishaq’s name was for some reason held m low 
esteem by the classical traditionalists of the 3rd 
Islamic cent., they make no attempt to discredit 
those portions of the biography which bear hardest 
on the character of their Prophet. The theoiy 
that this person’s conduct was a model for his 
followers has in consequence done serious mis- 
chief. 

Apologies for Muhammad were started in the 
18th cent, "by H. de Boulainvilliers,^ who was 
favoured by Cxibbon because this apology provided 
some instruments against Christianity, More im- 
portance was attached to the lecture of Carlyle on 
yThe Hero as Prophet,’ Incorporated in the collec- 
tion called Oti Heroes and Hero- Worship (London, 
1841), in which Muhammad was taken as the type 
of a heroic prophet, just as Odin Avas made the 
type of a heroic divinity, the author’s knowledge 
of the two personalities being about equal. An- 
other apologist who acquired some popularity was 
Bosworth Smith,® who, too, was satisfied with 
superficial and second-hand information, and com- 
mitted the error of baaing his estimate of Muham- 
mad’s character and aims on the ill-recorded 
Meccan period instead of on the far more accur- 
ately chronicled period of Medina. No European 
apologist for Muhammad seems to have possessed 
any proper acquaintance Avith the Arabic sources. 
Only after the definite assertion of European 
superiority over the world of Islam, which may be 
dated from the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, and 
the acquisition of European nationality or its 
equivalent by large numbers of Muslims, has the 
necessity for apologies made itself felt in Muslim 
communities. The mo$t prominent writer on this 
aideisSyed Ameer Ali,® but there axe many others. 
These apologists endeavour tp discredit the bio- 
graphy of Ibn IsbSq where it shocks the European 
reader • and, where this cannot easily be done, 
they suggest honourable motives or suppose the 
course followed by the Prophet to have been the 
least objectionable of those that were open to him 
at the time. Thus his toleration of polygamy is 
declared to have been a limitation with &e view 
of ultimate suppression, and his attitude towards 
^avery is regarded as similarly intended to lead to 
its abolition. He has even been made to set an 
example of monogamy, but the ingenuity required 
for this IS so great that the result is unconvincing. 

But, while Muslim dogma, by assuming that 
whatever the Prophet did must necessarily iiave 
been right, renders apology unnecessary, from the 
earliest times there has been much edifying fiction 
in -which the Prophet is shown to have practised 
all the virtues which mankind agree in admiring. 
The lines on which the historical character h 


r VU de M^hemed. London^ 1730 . 
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been distorted and a mythical character substituted 
have in the main been three. 

(1) In the Qur’an Muhammad on the whole dis- 
claims the character of thaumaturge, arguing that 
his predecessors were ordinary men, though he 
accepts the most important of the miracles ascribed 
to Moses, Jesus, and others vii. 160, iii. 43). 
The miracles which he claims are victories in the 
field, won by the assistance of angels, and the 
Qur’an itself, which is a miracle either as contain- 
ing historical matter to which the Prophet had no 
natural access or as being of unattainable elo- 
quence (of, xlvi Iff,, liii. Iff.). To these it is 
possible that one case of foretelling the future, viz. 
the recovery by the Romans of the territory seized 
by the Persians in the N earer East (xxx. 2 f . ), should 
be added, though the text of the Qur’an does not 
insist on this as evidence of mysterious knowledge. 
Since the miracles of earlier prophets are attested 
by the Qur’an, this scarcity of the miraculous 
doubtless from the first constituted a serious diffi- 
culty to Muslim controversialists, and it is likely 
that in Muhammad’s lifetime many miracles were 
attributed to him which he did not himself claim ; 
in time he Avas credited Avith the analogue of every 
miracle of consequence in either OT or NT, with 
the exception of raising the dead, Avhich perhaps 
was not ascribed to him on the ground that his 
OAvn resurrection never became a dogma of Islam. 
In works of the 4th cent, of Islam these miracles 
are collected and, as is usual in Muslim works, 
attested by chains of witnesses, under the title 
‘Proofs of the Mission.’ The most frequently 
narrated of these miracles is the ‘splitting of the 
moon,’ for Avhich it seems possible to adduce 
Qur’anic attestation (liv. 1), though perhaps the 
text should be taken hypothetically rather than 
as an assertion, Another form of miracle Avhich 
was /popularly attributed to him was foretelling 
the future ; even the reverse which he sustained at 
Uhud was, according to the tradition, revealed to 
him in a dream, though the official account of that 
affair in surah iii. 133 ff. makes no allusion to the 
warning. Of marvellous experiences that which 
has attracted most attention is his supposed 
‘ ascent into heaven,’ which grew up round a text 
of the Qur’an (xvii. 1), which merely says that God 
took His servant by night from the sacred place of 
prostration to the furthest place of prostration, 
usually supposed to mean from Mecca to Jerusalem. 
It is probable that this is the dream to which 
reference is made in the same sii/rah (xvii. 62), where 
it is coupled Avith ‘ the accursed tree in the Qur’an ’ 
as a temptation to the people, i.e. a stumbling-block 
to those whose faith was weak. Nothing more is 
known of this ‘ dream,’ of which we should gather 
that the Qur’En had contained an account which 
was afterwards expunged ; but in the tradition it 
has been so expanded as to form the analogue on 
the one hand of the Christian Transfiguration, on 
the other of the colloquy of Moses on Sinai. There 
is even a tendency to ascribe to this ascent into 
heaven such non-Qur’anie legislation as is generally 
adopted by Islam, in the same way as analogous 
JeAvish leffislation is called ‘rules given to Moses 
on Sinai.^ In the story that the Prophet was 
transferred from Mecca to Jerusalem and from 
Jerusalem to heaven we probably have a combina- 
tion of glosses on the expression ‘ the furthest place 
of prostration,’ the meaning of which is obviously 
obscure. 

(2) The Prophet’s sayings and doings were made 
into a source of law, coriesponding with tlie Oral 
Law of the Jews, and, like the latter, not at first 
AVTitten doAvn. 'The great collections of these pre- 
cedents or rulings date from the second half of the 
3rd Islamic cent., but their accumulation goes 
back to the 1st cent, of the migration, Avhen the 
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system of jurisprudpce began to be established ons worldly success; 'Omar is credited by some 
by the labours of jurists of Medina, The impartial historians with consummate statesnmiiBhip, an<l 
criticism of these tiaditions seems to lead to a several others displayed talents as eonimandeiH 
purely negative result ; the practice of inventing of armies j but there was much rivalry for the 
scenes in which the Prophet delivered some judg- first place, and a quarter of a century after the 
ment or of fathering sayings upon him. was so Prophet’s death ditlerent groups of Companions 
common from the very beginning of the Islamic led armies against each other. The later legend 
empire that any genuine sayings of his are inex- transforms all of them into saints and preacliers, 
tocably mixed lip with such as are apocryphal, and sometimes into ascetics. This is done in 
The native criticism^ of this tradition consisted in particular in the case of 'All, of whom a sort ol 
ascertaining if possihle^ the credibilitj of the per- cult arose, especially in Persia ; history, however, 
sons who had handed it down. This was by no presents him as an amhitious libertine, endowed 
means easy, and various motives prevented those with personal courage, but little else that merits 
who endeavoured to criticize it from exercising admiration. 

their judgment freely ; hence the chains which are 12 . His domestic affairs. — The women of the 
technically pgarded as strong appear to the non- Prophet’s family enter into the story of his career 
Muslim critic fatally weak. The Prophet’s merits somewhat as they enter into the subsequent his- 
as a legislator must, therefore, be judged ex- tory ; the tradition makes the first wife, Khadijah, 
clusively by the Qur’an ; for, though the rest of a woman of wealth, whose acceptance of her bus- 
the * sacred code ’ is ascribed to him, there is little band’s claim to a supernatural mission was an 
reason for thinking it to he his. important element in determining its success. 

(3) The Prophet is supposed to have expressed Her death is said to have occurred shortly before 
opinions upon all sorts of subjects—e.y., medicine the migration. Since his followers at Mecca were 
— and \vriters of essays usually start by (quoting at least to some extent persons who required tern* 
these dicta. Those which have to do with the poral support, it is likely that her wealth (wiiat- 
commendation of various virtues or the condem- ever that term may have meant) was devoted to 
nation of vices were collected on a considerable this purpose and, indeed, consumed therein. After 
scale by Ghazali (f 506 A.H.) in his Eewvcd of tho her death the Prophet began that course of poly- 
Bdigious Sciences (Cairo, 1282 A.H.), the standard gamy and concubinage which has given offence 
text-book of orthodox Islamic theology; he was, to European students of his career, but does not 
however, criticized severely for employing so many appear to have scandalized his Arabian contem- 
spurious dicta, many of wnich could be traced to poraries, except, indeed, in the ease of his marriage 
fabricators. with the wife of his adopted son, which is defended 

II. The Prophet’s Companions. — No account of in a Qurianic revelation (xxxiii. 4), On two other 
Muhammad, however brief, could omit all notice occasions the pages of the sacred book are devoted 
of his Companions, the persons by whose inatru- to the Project’s domestic troubles— -once when his 
mentality he accomplished so much. Many of girl- wife ^'ishah had incurred the suspicion of 
these became historical figures, as sovereigns, unfaithfulness, and was defended by a special 
governors, or generals ; it is remarkable that none oracle (xxiv. 11 ff,); and another time, when, 
of them undertook the office of biographer or even owing to the inticKluotion of a Coptic concubine 
collector of memoirs. The tradition implies that to the harnpit the remaining members of it were so 
certain institutions were suggested to the Prophet embittered that the Prophet threatened to divorce 
by one or other of these adherents ; but there is them all, and the revelation which he produced 
no evidence that he was seriously influenced bj assured him that he would be able to find ade- 
any one of them, and we should gather that them quatc substitutes (Ixvi 1 ff.). Since matters no less 
attitude towards him was that of worshippers, private and delicate find a place in the prophetic 
Although the later parts of the QuriEn approach books of the OT (Hosea and Isaiah), perhaps their 
the character of official documents, and we aotu- presence in the Qur’an ought not to shock ua ; 
ally have a State paper inserted in surah ix., it is nevertheless the tradition states that, according 
not clear that these associates had any share to ‘l!ishah, the Qur’an would have profited by 
in their composition. Indeed, such participation the omission of the affair of the adopted son, and 
would have been at variance with the theory that this criticism might he extended to the others, 
the sHrahs were direct communications from the In several of these marriages it is easy to see 
deity. The tradition represents Ahtl Bakr and that political considerations were dominant. Mu- 
'Omar, both of whom gave their daughters to the hammad, like other leaders, wished to unite his 
Prophet, as the innermost cabinet ; the former is chief helpers to himself by as many bonds as 
said to have been regularly in favour of mild, the possible, and to get a hold on dan^rouaoppownts. 
latter of severe, measures. Of emissaries sent to Had he had sons, he would prolmbly have utiliised 
teach we hear very little 5 an agent was sent to them In the pursuit of this^licy. Of these women 
Medina to prepare for the arrival of the Prophet, *A’ishah, the daughter of hfs most faithful follower, 
bub the duties of this person were probably political, Abil Bakr, played a historical part of great con- 
at least as much as religious ; and, ytmen the sequence, and in the first civil war herself took the 
policy of winning the Arab tribes had commenced, field. The descendants of the Ihrophet, distin- 
missionaries were sent to teach neophytes those guished since the year 773 A.H- by green turbans, 
portions of the Qur’an which were to be employed all trace their pecligree to Ffttimah, his daughter 
in the liturgy; these missionaries appear, how- by Khadijali ; the other daughters appear to have 
ever, to have had in part military character, died without issue. FA^imaii herself, the wife of 
When the time had come to extend the mission 'Alt, seems to have been cnielly treated^ by the 
outside Arabia, envoys were sent bearing copies first successor, and died six months after her 
of the Prophet’s letter to all monarohs knoivn to father, being called to play a political part for 
him ; but, as these contained a command to adopt which she was unfitted in supporting her husband’s 
Islam on pain of being attacked, there was no claim to the succession, ^ It is curious that the 
occasion for the messengers to endeavour to per- exact number of his sons is unknown, though it is 
suade. certain that all died in infancy. Of one, bom late 

The theory that Islto is primarily a political in his life of a Coptic concubine, sent as a present 
adventure is borne out by the subsequent careers of by the Byzantine governor of Bgypt, the death 
its most distinguished adherents. They accumn- synchronized with an eclipse of the sun, supposed 
lated fortunes, and otherwise obtained conspicu- to be that of 27th Jan. 632. 
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JjiTERATURK. — This, id both the Islamic and the Christian 
languag-cBjis enormous, and even a list o! important works would 
be lengthy. Besides the sources enumerated above, the 
Islamic general histones mostly devote a great deal of space 
to the Brophet*s biography— e.flf., Isma'fl Abu'l-Fida (t 722 
A.H.), whose account, ed with Lat. tr. by J. Gagnier, Oxford, 
1723, was for more than a century the basis of European re- 
searches. Many Arabic monographs in prose and verse are 
enumerated by Jyajjl Khalifah, ed. G. Fiugel, Leipzig, 1886-68, 
iii. 634-630. To these should be added the work oafled Insan 
aVUyuTX of BurhSn ai-din al-Halabi (11044 a.h,), published 
Cairo, 1202, \^ith the biography by a modern writer of Mecca, 
Abmad iSaini Dahlan, on the margin. The modern European 
study of the subject was started by G. Weil, Mohammm der 
Pri^hetf Stuttgart, 1843; it was popularized in English by 
Washington Irving, I/ives of Mahoviet and his Sitccessors, 
London, 1850. The work of A. Spreiiger, DaB Leben und die 
Lehre des Mohammad^ Berlin, 1860, claimed to be based mainly 
on new materials ; much the same were simultaneously em- 
ployed by W. Muir, Inf^ of Mahonmt and Xlist. of /sfaw, 
London, 1856-61, reprinted in an abridged form, 1877, and ed. 


T. ir. Weir, 1912. More recent biographies are those by H. 
Grimme, Mohammed, Munich, 1904, and D. S. MargoUouth, 
Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, London, 1906. 

Besides biographies, numerous works deal with either the 
prophetic character of Muhammad or certain aspects of his 
work. One of the most popular of the former sort is the Sh%fd 
fi IbAiguq al-Mustafd of the qddi Tyad (t 644 ah}, on which 
there IS a vast literature, described by Haj^i Khalifah, iv. B6-61 ; 
the ed. of Constantinople, 1316, in 4 vols. with the commentary 
of Khafaji (f 1009 A.H.), is probably the best. Somewhat similar 
is the Mawdkib Laduniyyah of Qastallaui (+ 023 a.h.) with the 
commentary of Zurqani, 8 vols , Cairo, 1278 Of European 
works mention may be made of O. Pautz, Mohammed ft Lehre 
mn der Offenbamng, Leipzig, 1898; O. Procksch, liber die 
Blutrache und Mohammeds Stellung zu ihr, do. 1899 ; P. Casa- 
nova, Mohammed ct la Jindumonde, Paris, 1911 ; H. Lammens, 
Mohamet, fut-il sinchre ?, Pans, 1914. The ninth volume of 
V. Chauvm’s Bihliogra^phie des ouvrages arahes, etc,, Li6ge, 
1908, contains a list of all European works on the subject from 
1810 to 1886. B. S. MaKGOLIOUTH. 
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Central Africa (B. S, MArgoliouth), p. 880. 

North Africa (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 880. 

Arabia (D. S. Margoliotith), p. 883. 

Central Asia (A. Vambery), p. 885. 

China (M. Hartmann), p. 888. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Africa).- 
Muharamadanism is said to have reached Central 
Africa from three sources— Egypt by the Nile and 
its affluents, Tripoli ma Ghadames to Timbuktu, 
and Algeria via Wargla. Certain details of the 
dates of its introduction into various communities 
were collected hy the traveller, H. Barth; about 
A,D. 1000 it found its way into Songhi, near the 
end of the 11 th cent, into Kanem, about 1500 into 
Bagirmi, and not much later into Katsena. It was 
introduced into Logon about the beginning of the 
19th century. In 1907 it was computed Siat the 
number of indigenous Muslims in British Central 
Africa was 50,000 as compared with 950,000 
fetishists. Its introduction in certain places is 
connected with the names of historical personages ; 
the chief missionary for Central Negroland was 
one Muhammad b. ’Abd al-Karim b. Maghili, a 
native of Bnda in Tawat, who flourished about 
1500. 

The Islam of Central Africa seems to be every- 
where of the Malikite school ; and, if it has pro- 
duced a literature, few monuments of it have as 
yet come to light. In Bevue (ht monda rmisulman, 
xii. [1910] 197 Ismagl Hamet gives a summary of 
the KUsi ah'fardS if by Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar 
of the Kounta tri& of Azawad ; this personage 
died in 1826, twenty years after the completion of 
his work, which consists of an edifying biography 
of his parents, containing the kind of matter which 
is usually found in ha^ographies. In Berne du 
monde musulman^ xiv. [1911], Hamet gives extracts 
from the works of a somewhat earlier writer Sidi 
Mul?iammad al-Yaddali (f 1752), a poem by whom 
in praise of the Prophet was published by L. 
Maarignon {iK yiii [1909] 199). Some oontem- 
pora^ poems (satires) by one Bakai were published 
by Barth. There appears to be nothing in these 
specimeus that*% distmctly African. In the same 
magazine (viii. 409) Massignon published the 
catalogue of a library belonging to a Central 
African chieftain Shaikh Sidia | the editor notices 
the absence of books bearing on philosophy* 
alchemy, and music, but otherwise it does not 
differ in character from other Islamic libraries, and 
the want of representation of these subiects may 
be due to accident, 

LrrB^’TRRJs.— *1. Hamet, ‘La GivUIsatlon arabe en Afrique 
c^brale,* in Reme du monde mtaulman, xiv. [1911] 1-35. 

D- S. Margoliouth. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in N. Africa). - 1, 
History. — The introduction of into N. 


India (T. W. Arnold), p. 895. 

Persia (W. A. Shedd), p. 897. 

Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia (T. H. Weir), 
p. 898. 

Turkey (E. GlESE), p. 905. 

Africa commenced shortly after the conquest of 
Egypt by ’Amr b. ai- As, wlio in A.D. 641 penetrated 
as far as Barca, and in the following jj-ear took 
Tripoli by storm. It was not till the autumn of 
647, however, that an expedition on a great scale 
was organized for the subjugation of Africa, where 
the Patricius Gregory had declared himself inde- 
pendent of the Byzantine emperor, and made Sbeitla 
(in Tunisia) his seat of government. The Arab 
invader, 'Abdallah b. Abi Barb, who bad advanced 
through the interior, defeated the forces collected 
by Gregory in the battle of Akuba, where Gregory 
himself perished, took and pillaged Sbeitla, and 
proceeded to devastate the country southwards as 
far as Gafsa and Jerid and northwards as far as 
Marmajanna. Permanent occupation was not yet 
contemplated, and the conquerors were satisne(i 
with a heavy money payment, on the receipt of 
which they withdrew ; certain conversions, however, 
were made. The civil war which followed the 
death of 'Uthman delayed the activities of the 
Muslims in this region for a time, but in 665 the 
first Umayyad Khalifah, Mu’ awiyah, dispatched an 
expedition thither, which overcame the troops 
sent by the Byzantine emperor, and in 669 estab- 
lished a province Ifriqiyyah, with 'Uqbah h. Nafi’ 
for its first governor, who for the first time 
employed Berber converts as soldiers, and founded 
the city of Kairawan. Since the Islamic programme 
was carried out by this governor, who threatened 
the pagans with extermination, the religion began 
to spread fast among the Berber tribes. In 676 
*Uqbah was replaced by a less vigorous governor; 
but he was sent back to his province by Yazid i. 
shortly after his accession, and proceeded to 
organize an expedition which finally reached Ceuta 
in the extreme west of Africa, whence he turned 
sonth and saw the Atlantic before starting home- 
ward ; but he did not again reach Kairawan, as his 
army was attacked by superior forces and annihi- 
lated at Tehnda, N.E. or Biscra. His defeat and 
death (683) were followed by a general revolt of 
the Africans from Arab rule, and an independent 
Berber state, with Kairawan for coital, was able 
to maintain itself for five years. In 690 this city 
was re-taken by the Arabs, who, however, evacu- 
ated the province, which lapsed into anarchy. An 
end was put to this hy Miisah b, Nusair, sent in 
705 to Kairawan as governor of Ifnqiyyah, who 
traversed as far as Ceuta the country previously 
invaded by 'Uqbah, penetrated as far south as the 
Oasis of Sijilmasa, took Tangiers, and installed 
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a Berber convert there as governor. He returned 
to Kairawan in 708, having definitely won N. 
Africa to Islam, and put an end to Christian 
domination, where it still existed. The pious 
Uniayyad'Omar n. is said to have manifested zeal 
in the propagation of Islam among the inhabitants 
of these territories. 

The Kharijites, who were giving much trouble 
in the eastern dominions of the Khallfahs, also sent 
missionaries to the west, where they found a ready 
hearing among the recently converted tribes. 
The Sufri doctrine spread among the westerly 
tribesi the Ibadi in Iiriqiyyah proper. In 740 a 
revolt broke out in the extreme west against the 
Umayyad ruler in favour of the Kharijite doc* 
tiine, and, as it met with some initial success, it 
spread over Muslim Africa ; a feJyrian force sent 
by the IChalifah Hisham to quell the rebellion was 
defeated on the Sehu. ^ Another force headed hy 
the governor of Egypt in 742 was more fortunate ; 
hut, though Kairawan was rendered secure, the 
Kharijites maintained themselves at Tlemsen and 
in the neighbouring parts of the modern Morocco, 
and various independent Kharijite communities 
established themselves to the ivest of the continent. 

At the beginning of the 9th cent., while the 
dynasty of the Aghlabites was establishing itself 
at Kairawan, under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Khalifahs of Baghdad, but virtually independent, 
an Alid dynasty called the Idrisid became domi- 
nant m the west, and in 808 founded the city of 
Fez. Other petty dynasties were also established 
in various places, T'^he great event in the history 
of Muslim Africa during this century was the 
arrival of the Fatimid missionary Abfi ‘Abdallah, 
who won adheients among the Ketama, and by 
skilful organization and strategy was able to over- 
tiirow the Aghlabites, and install at Kairawan 
a Shi’ ah dynasty, which presently substituted for 
Kairawan a new city, Mahdiyah, as metropolis. 
The petty principalities to the west of Kairawan 
alternated in their allegiance between ^ the 
TJmayyads of Spain and theFatimids of Mahdiyah, 
but the latter remained the dominant power in N. 
Africa until they, having conq^uered Egypt, trans- 
ferred their capital to Cairo, lea'i'ing m possession 
of Mahdiyah a dependent dynasty called the 
Zirids, who in the middle of the 11th cent, threw 
off Fatimid suzerainty. As the 11th cent, neared 
its end, the Almoravid dynas^, founded by m 
adventurer named Ylisuf b. T^Mfxn, with ite 
capital at Morocco, obtained the hegemony j and 
this, in the middle of the 12th cent., was displaced 
by that of the Almohads founded by Ibn Tilmart, 
which under its first actual soverei^, ‘Abd al- 
Mu^min, obtained possession of all Africa as 
well as Spain. This dynasty lasted one centu^ 
only, and was succeeded by three — -tile Mennids 
with their capital at Fez, the Zlyanids with theirs 
at Tlemsen, and the ^af^ids. with theirs at Tumu 
' — -whose constant disputes kept K. Auk^ 
state of turbulence fOr some two centuries. In 
the 16th cent, various points on the north eud 
west coasts were seized by Portuguese and Spanish 
forces and then hy Turks; Qie three native 
dynasties gradually disappwed, and, whereas 
that of Tunis gave way to Ottoman domination, 
which had Algiers for its centre, in the west a new 
empire, that of the Sharifs, arose. T he capital of 
the Sharifs was at different Morocco and 

Fez, and sometimes Meknea ; their first 
that of the Sa’dians, lasted from 1620 until 1664, 
when it was ousted hy that of the IJass^ians, 
which became prominent in 1633, The Sharifs 
and the Tm'ks succeeded in ousting the Cliristian 
invaders from the places which they had occupied, 
but in 1830 Algieis was occupied by the French, 
whose empire has ever since been extending in N. 
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Afiica. The connexion of the Turkish settlcmcnth 
in N. Africa with the government of Constantinople 
grew constantly looser from the time of their 
establishment, and the pasha of Algiers had flifii- 
culty in maintaining his authority over the terri- 
tories which lay to the west of that place. 

The population forming the Islamic communities 
has remained Berber in the main, hut, besideH the 
influx of Arabs at the time of the original invasion, 
the introduction of the Arab tribes lUlal and 
Hulaiin in the 11th cent, has been of gicat import- 
ance for the political development of the country 
These tribes, which had been located in Egypt, 
Avere, it is said, sent westivards by the Fatimid 
Khalifah Mustan^ir, byway of avengdng himself on 
the Zirid Mu'izz. who in 1048 had accepted the 
suzerainty of the Abbasid Kliallfah, destroyed the 
Ismfi'ilia college at Kairawan, wIiqtb the Blii'ite 
doctrine was taught, and burned in public all that 
was indicative of Shi’ism, The Arabs advanced 
victoriously, and compelled the Berber sovereigns 
to make terms ivith them ; under the Almohads 
some of the divisions of these tribes were intro- 
duced into the western provinces and employed by 
the government as a military force. 

* Far from attaching- themselves to the soil as the al-Mohads 
had hoped, these tribes continued to live in the nowad state and 
to annoy the government by their turbuieiice’ (^K. Mlchaux- 
Bellaire, *Les Tribus aralies de la vall6e du fiekkous,' in 
Archives tiiarooaines, iv. (19063 69X 

Indeed, their risings form many a clmpter m the 
history of N. Africa. Towards the end of the 17th 
cent, the ^assanid Sharif IsmS-'Il purcluiscd or 
procured a great number of Kegroes, of whom he 
formed agricultural colonies, chiefly in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Morocco, enjoying various privileges, 
but bound to place all male children from the age 
of ten at the (fisposal of the sovereign, to he trained 
for his guard, while various employments were 
also found for the females. By the end of his 
reign as many as 150,000 of tliese black soldiers 
were registered in his lists; they were placed 
under the patronage of Bukhari, the author of the 
chief collection of traditions, whose sanctity in 
certain parts of the Islamic world approaches or 
even exceeds that of the Prophet. The purpose of 
this scheme was to provide the Sultan with a guard 
unconnected with tne native population, on whose 
fidelity he could rely. A Turkic and a Levantine 
dement, neither very considerable in magnitude, 
were introduced into the eastern provinces by the 
Ottoman conquests. 

2 . Sects and orders. — will have been seen 
from this sketch that during the first four centuries 
of Islam both Kharijite and Shfite opinions held 
sway in different parts of H. Africa. The former 
are still represented by certain isolated communi- 
ties (see art. Kh A wXw) ; when the Zirids asserted 
their independence of the Failmids, Shf ite opinions 
Avere condemned, and a general persecution of 
those who held them took place (1014) ; some years 
later (1046), on the occasion of a further dispute 
between the Zirid and the Fatimid monarchs, the 
former asserted the legitimacy of the Abbisid 
Khallfate and proclaimed the orthodoxy of the 
Malikite system, upon which the Almoravids also 
insisted. The founder of the Almohad dynasty 
was a follower of the Ash ante theology, and 
himself propagated it in Africa, displacing that of 
the Zahmt^ (Qalqashand!, ^ubh ul-AaM, Cairo, 
1916, v. 191). The further changes of dynasty 
appear to have produced no alteration in the 
dominance of these eyatams. ^ The historians of 
the earlier period call attention to two purely 
African sects, both of which obtained some hold. 
The first of these was that founded hy K 
Tarif, prophet of the Bargwata tn Teme^a, who 
ibout A.D. 750 promulgated a Qurito ^ntonitm 
sHrahs named after *the Ck>ek/ 'the Elephant,’ 
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* blie Asses/ ‘ Adam,’ etc., and was recognized by 
Ilia tribe. After a reign of forty-seven years he 
departed to the East, piomising to return under 
the seventh sovereign of his dynasty and leaving 
his son Elias to continue his work. This successor 
reigned, we are told, fifty years, professing Islam, 
but secretly harbouring his father’s heresy, which 
was openly professed by the third of the line, 
Yunus. Yiinus endeavoured to enforce its accept- 
ance under penalty of death, and is said to have 
razed numerous cities and massacred crowds of his 
subjects in his endeavour to propagate the doc- 
trine. The doctrine seems to have differed from 
orthodox Islam in matters of ceremony chiefly. It 
substituted Kajab as fasting month for HamadSn ; 
it prescribed ten daily and nightly prayers instead 
of five ; its sacrificial day was 11 th Muharram j its 
alms-tax was a tithe of all fruits ; its ceremonial 
cleansing was much more elaborate than the 
orthodox ; some of the prayers consisted of gestures 
without bending of the body ; and the formulse 
were in the vernacular of the tribe. The cock 
served instead of miiadhdhini its flesh was a 
forbidden food, whereas that of the hen was only 
disapproved. Eggs also were forbidden. The sect 
survived till the middle of the Uth cent., when it 
was exterminated by the Almoravids. 

Another Berber author of a Qur’an was 
prophet of the Ghumarah near Tetuan, who came 
forward in A.D. 925 ,* in his system prayer was 
only twice a day, and the only attitude adopted 
in it was an inclination in which the ground was 
touched with the back of the hands. He prescribed 
fasting all Thursday, and on Wednesday till noon. 
He reuuced the fast of EamadCln by a number of 
days, abolished pilgrimage, purification, and the 
total ablution, and permitted sow’s flesh to be 
eaten, on the ground that the Qu/an of Muhammad 
forbade that of the boar only. Specimens of his 
Qur’an, which was in the Berber language, are 
given in the Kitdh aUistih^dr (tr. E. Eagnau, 
Constantine, 1900, p. 143), and relics of the sect 
which he founded existed in the time of the historian 
Ibn Khaldiin {c, A.D. 1400), who asserts that the 
geater number of sorcerers came from the Jabal 
Harnlm, which took its name from this personage, 
whose actual career appears to have been very 
short. He was defeated in the neighbourhood of 
Tankers by a force sent by the Spanish Umayyad 
aJ-H^ir in the year 927, and his head was sent to 
Cordovsu 

In the year 122$ another prophet arose among 
theGhumarah, called Muhammad b. Abil-'yawajin, 
who performed miracles and instituted a code ; he 
was, however, cursed by the saint and ascetic 
Abd al-SalSm b. Mashlsh, in conseg^uence of which 
most of his Berber followers withdrew from him. 
The prophet in retaliation caused the saint to be 
assassinated, but was himself shortly afterwards 
defeated by the garrison of Ceuta, and killed by a 
Berber j his descendants are still to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Wad Has, where, however, 
they are under a sort of ban, and forbidden access 
to the Jabal Alam, where the saint Ibn Mashlsh 
dwelt, of whose cult hatred for the Bani ’^awajin 
forms a part {Archwee mctrocaineSi ii. [1906] 24). 
Ibn Khaldfin ^ves no details of the system which 
this prophet tried to establish {Eistory. ed. Cairo, 
1284, Vi. 222). ThO title ‘Mahdi’ is said to have 
be^ taken by the first of l^ese prophets, and, 
bein^ less likely to offend popular prejudice than 
the title ‘ Ppphet,* it has been assumed by many 
pretenders in Africa — e,g,y the founders of the 
rfttiniid and Almohad dynasties, a contemporary 
of the former, * a young man ’ at the commencement 
of the reign of the Mansfllr (A.p. 946). It 

IS noticeable that the Almohacl Mamun, at his 
triumphal enti^ into Morocco in 1230, definitely 


rejected the claim of the founder of his dynasty to 
this title, asserting that the only Mahdi was Jesus 
the Son of Mary, and that the ascription of it to 
Ihn Tumart was a fable. Numerous claimants to 
it have risen since that time (see art. MahdI). 

Of an obscure sect called the Badadwa, located 
on the right hank of the Sebu, an account is given 
by G. Salmon in Archives mavocazneSy ii, [1905] 
358-363, A branch of these called ‘the sect of 
Ytiauf’ is mentioned as having arisen in the 10th 
century {ih. xix, [1913] 214). Apparently they 
base their system on the Qur’an, but differ from 
other Muslims in points of ritual. 

The general dominance of the Malikite code, of 
which the most familiar compendium is that of 
Sidi Khalil (Abu Biyfi-)* was not affected by the 
dynastic changes, 'except that in the provinces 
governed by Turks the official system of the Otto- 
mans, that of Abu Hanifah, was introduced without 
displacing the other ; in these regions there were 
two qadis. In the cities of N. Africa there were 
theological schools which produced orthodox writers 
and teachers of eminence, and such were to be 
found as far south as Timbuktu, which was made 
subject to Morocco in 1590 ; one of the prisoners 
then taken, Ahmad Baba, who belonged to a 
family of theologians, complained that the con- 
querors had pillaged his library, which, though 
containing 1600 volumes, was smaller than others 
which belonged to his relatives. The Islam of N. 
Africa was greatly influenced by the introduction 
of the form of Suiiism connected with the name of 
’Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (fe.i;.] t 561 A,H.), to whom 
the esbablishment of orders is traced. In one of 
the earliest European accounts of the orders (E. de 
Neveu, Les Khouan: Ordres religieux chez les 
Musvdmans de VAlg^rie, Paris, 1846) various popu- 
lar beliefs about this personage are collected. 

‘ He it is whose name is ceaselessly repeated by beggars de- 
manding alms, and whose name is invoked by all whom any 
accident befalls. When a man falls, the bystanders and he 
himself cry out, “ Ah, my lord ‘Abd al-Qadir ! The miserable 
in their sufferings, and women in travail, pray him to intercede 
for them. In the month Safar 380,000 evils of all sorts descend 
from the sky; of these he bears three-quarters himself* (p. 
23f.> 

Lists of the orders established in N. Africa were 
made by this writer, and more complete registers 
were later drawn up bv L, Einn, 0. Bepont, and 
X. Coppolaui. Some of these either originated in 
Africa or are only known to exist there. 

In the 15th cent. Shadhiliism was propagated in 
Morocco by Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-Jazuli, 
who counts as the starting-point of all the orders 
and z&wiydhs of this region. An account of this 
personage, who died m 1464, and is famous 
throughout Islam as the author of the Daldil aU 
Khawdti is given in Archives marocames, xix. 
277 ff., as an appendix to the treatise Ddwaf al- 
Ndshir of Ibn Askar, which contains the lives of 
ascetics of Morocco j A. Graulle, who is the trans- 
lator of this work, added to it as a continuation 
in voL xxi [1913] the EasTvr ahMatkdM of 
Mu];iamma;d b. aLTayyib al-Qadixi, and proposes 
to add as another supplement the Ghwrh 
4ar of Ja’far al-Kittani. The Salwat al-anfds, 
published at Fez in 1316, is of similar import. 
The amount of historical matter contained in these 
lives is Small j their purpose is ohiefiy to edify. 
The growth of the orders throughout N. Africa, 
ultimately (according to French authorities) render- 
ing possible a territorial division by zdtoiyahs like 
parishes, does not appear to have at any time had 
a beneficial effect either on the religion or on the 
morals of the inhabitants. In an essay, 'Sur la 
Mentality religieuse dans la region de Rabat et de 
BSkW {Archives rmrocames^ vi. [1906] 423-435), E. 
Mercier describes the effects which he witnessed 
in two towns which coxuit as sacred. 
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‘The people are fanatics rather than believers, haters of the 
non-MusIim rather than religious ’ ; the member of an order 
shares the superstitions of the ignorant, but is more bigoted 
and, having secured his own salvation, looks down on others 
who are less fortunate. ‘ Convinced of his immense superiority, 
he shuts himself up in a strict formalism, scrupulous and 
punctual observation of the rites which take up bis time and 
save him the trouble of reflecting * (p, 4). 

It is asserted that religion occupies a much 
larger share of Berber than of Arab life, and the 
names of the dpasties, Almoravids, Almohads, 
bear this out. In the 16 th cent, the devotees 
(called murdbit^ or ^narabout) begin to play a 
political r61e of great importance ; their z&wiyahs, 
or hermitages, winch at times were like towns in 
magnitude, are regularly employed as refuges j 
they themselves in times of peace (so far as there 
were any) enjoyed divers privileges—e.^,, under 
Turkish rule the marabouts of the Amokran 
family in the neighbourhood of Jijeli had the right 
to direct the provision of timber for shipbuilding, 
and others had a share in the proceeds of the 
piracy ; they were employed as envoys, as medi- 
ators, and, at times, as regents. Most frequently 
we hear of them as heading insurrections. The 
dynasty of the Sa’dian Sharifs is said to have com- 
menced by the inhabitants of Sus at the time of 
the Portuguese settlements betaking themselves 
to a marabout named Ihn Mubarak, whom they 
implored to place himself at their head and marcli 
against the Christian invaders ; he referred them 
to the Sharif Abu 'Abdallah al-Qaim, then residing 
at Tagmadaret, whose sons undertook the duty. 
In 1612 the Sa'dian Sharif ai-Ma’mfln, who, m 
order to regain his throne, had handed over Al- 
Araish to the Spaniards, was assassinated by the 
muqaddam (abbot) Muhammad b, Abi’ 1-Lif, at the 
instance, it is said, of the marabout Ahill-MahaHi, 
who belonged to the RabrnSni order, and even 
proclaimed himself MahdI. This personage was 
able to take Morocco, where he established himself 
as sovereign until defeated by another marabout 
Yahya, who espoused the cause of the Sa'dian 
Zaidan, and was then, not without difficulty, per- 
suaded to return to his monastery. In 1619 an 
insurrection in the province Habt was headed by 
a marabout al-^asan b. Baisun, fdso in favour of 
a Sa'dian, who undertook to restore orthodox 
practice ; and early in the 17th cent, the marabouts 
of Dela, Sale, and Sijilmasa headed political 

f arties in different parts of the Sa'dian empire, 
n 1639 a Turkish force dispatched from Algiers 
wliich was entrapped in the Kabiliyah was saved 
by the intervention of a marabout, who obtained 
reasonable terms from the natives for it. In 1641 
the Algerian pasha Ytlsuf, starting an expedition 
for the suppression of anarchy m the province 
of Constantine, obtained the good ofiSces of the 
marahout Ihn Sasi of Bone, In 1664 one named 
Sidi Hamud obtained a passage for the Algerian | 
troops marching to the relief of Jijeli, whiw liad 
been occupied by the French. In 1668 the mara- 
bouts of JDela were at war with the Jfassgnian 
vSharif Rashid, who defeated them and stormed 
their zdwiyahi which had grown into a populous 
and sumptuous town. His brother and successor, 
Isma'd, had to face an insurrection headed by on© 
of the survivors from this monastery, named 
Ahmad b. 'Abdallah, who was defeated in the 
neighbourhood of T^la. Their activity was no 
less marked in the 18th century. In 1757 a mara- 
bout raised the standard of revolt against the 
^assanian Shanf Muhammad b. ’ Abdallilh in the 
country of the (;rhumarah. In 1777 an insurrection 
was started at Tlemsen by a fanatic of the DerkawS 
order, named Muliammad b. 'AbdallS-h, whose 
followers were ultimately bought off. In 17$7 
Salah Bey of Constantine conducted a series of 
campaigns, not all of them siiceessful, against the 


heads of zdwiyahs in this province. In 1803 
another Derkawi, Ibn al-Ahrash, said to he favoureil 
by the British Government, establislied lumself 
at Jijeli, and organized the natives against the 
bey of Constantine, whom he defeated and killed ; 
and in 1805 the Derkawis revolted in the province 
of Oran and besieged Oran itself. In 181b the 
marabouts of this province gave fnxtlier trouble, 
and many more recent instances of their activity 
are recorded. 

In general the ostensible aim of these devotees 
has been to free the soil of Africa from Christian 
occupation j but this bos not invariably been the 
case, as there are instances of the marabouts com- 
promising with the Christians or even invoking 
their assistance against rivals {Archives marocameSi 
ii. 46). 

t . Cult of saints.— 'Closely connected with the 
era is the cult of saints, which is wide-spread 
in N. Africa. The tomb of Idris, founder of the 
IdrIsI dynasty, is a common place of jiilgrimage, 
and both it and other tombs ngure in the history 
as places of refuge. The tomb of Ibn Hashish 
(see above, p. 882“) is visited in the month Sha’bSn, 
and compreliends a series of visits to those of his 
ancestoia and descendants (Archives marocaims, 
ii. 24). A list of the tombs visited in the Gharb ia 
given in Archives nmrocaims^ xx. [1918] 246-278 ; 
of the saints thus venerated the moat popular 
is Sidi Qasim b. Lalltlsha (t A.D. 1666). ‘ What is 
certain is that he has two sanctuaries, one on the 
left and one on the right bank of the Bebu * (p. 261), 
and that he has several festivals in the year, one of 
which lasts three days. A list for the province 
llabt is given in Arthims marocMnss^ xvii. [1911] 
481 ff. These saints have functions oorreaponding 
closely wdth those of the patron saints of 
Christianity. 

* The tdfwiyah Sharq&wiy&h of is not only a rellgioua 

centre, b«b likewise a. centre of preparation for the eacred war, 
and the greater number of the horsemen and shooUrs ot the 
Gbarb are placed under the 3 [»itroiiage of Sidi Bu Abld al- 
Sharqftwi. in this region one frequently finds the name Bu 
Abid, which is considered to ba of good omen for horsemen, 
i Parent* often give their children the name of a marabout under 
I whose patronage some military exercise is placed * (ii>. xx. S®). 

I An account is given (ib, p. 276 ff.) of various 
I MarahouticHrihes,* Le, ^oups of villages attached 
to some saintly cult, and not, like the zdwiyahSf 
isolated villages. 

JuiTBRAnmB.— E. Mercier, Hist, de mpUntriomUt 

Paris, 1S88-9X, based on both native and European authorities. 
Much material is to be found in 1-2®® 

[1866-1916], Mimoire$ ds la »aed4t4 arch4ol(^iqm da ihntdaniine, 
vols. l.-xfv, 11868-19131 Ar<fhiveg maroew^f vols. i.-x3d. 
fl904-l§3. See also I. Hamet, JUimUmam frm^is m 
nord d 0 Paris, 1006 j T. H. Weir, The Shaikhs of 

Mcmceo, london, 1904. B. S* MABOOldOOTH. 

MUHAMMADANISM (iu AraMaj.-^Oueof the 
results of the taking of Mecca by Muhammad was 
a determtaatiou on his part no longer to tolerate 
paganism In Arabia, and the d^laructiou of the 
ancient cults took place throughout the penlosula 
with extraordinary rapidity ; the ease with which 
the fetishes were disoarded by their wor^ippers 
has elicited expreasious of wonder from some who 
have chronicled the pmdod. It is indeed sugg^ed 
at that there axe atill unexplored regions iu 
Arabia whither Islam has not pene^ted, but of 
these rumours there appeaxs to be no eonfirmariou. 
So far as the euthorifles b^ore m warrant, every 
tradition of the older religions appears to have 
perished ; statements about riiem which meet us 
in Arabic literature are ordinarily fictions based 
on Qurianic texts, and the so-called *pre-Mtmlc 
poetry* must, if genuine, have undergcme whole- 
sale expurgation. Even the revolts in Arabia 
which followed the Prophet's death do not appear 
to exhiMt any recrudescence of paganism, but 
merely a desire for liberation from some of the 
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more onerous exactions of Islam ; and permanent 
relief in one matter (the number of daily prayers) 
is said to have been obtained by one of the re- 
bellious tribes, though the^ revolt was otherwise a 
failure. It is worthy of notice that these rebellions 
were led by prophets who aimed at re-enacting 
Muhammad’^s part, not by priests or other repre- 
sentatives of the fallen idols. The liberation of 
Arabia from paganism was speedily followed by 
the penalizing therein of all non-Islamic cults, 
even the Jews and Christians, whose rights had 
been respected by the Prophet, being either ban- 
ished or forcibly converted in the time of the 
second Khalifali, 

The murder of the third of these rulers in the 
year 35 a.h. was an event of the greatest import- 
ance for both Arabia and Islam. On the one 
hand, as some of the far-sighted are said to have 
urged at the time, it split the community into 
sects j complete unity has never been restored. 
On the other hand, the political centre of Islam 
was thereby shifted to a point outside Arabia; 
the Assassins came from E^pt, and the battles 
for the succession were fou^t from Basra, KGfa, 
and Damascus. These cities became the capitals 
of the rival claimants, and Medina was never 
restored to the position which it had once held. 
Arabia has, therefore, ever since been a province, 
at a distance from the seat of government ; and 
such principalities as have asserted their inde- 
endence within the peninsula have been mediocre 
oth in magnitude and in importance. Such 
talent as Arabia produced has been attracted to 
the political centre, whereas the persons attracted 
to it from outside have been maimy devotees. 

There are, however, certain ways in which the 
influence of Arabia upon Islam has been constant 
or permanent. On the one hand, Mecca has 
maintained its position throughout history as the 
greatest Islamic sanctuary; some sovereigns are 
said to have contemplated substituting either 
Jerusalem or Baghdad, but to have abandoned 
the idea as impracticable. This place has not only 
served to perpetuate the traditions which Islam 
took on from older times, but has also served as a 
rallying ground for the sects ; and only occasion- 
ally has its sanctity been violated. Mecca is the 
place where the Islamic world as a whole can he 
most easily addressed, and to this day revivalist 
movements, which are usually reactionary, have a 
tendency to materialize there. 

On the other hand, Medina remained the chief 
seat of Islamic learning some generations after it 
had ceased to he the political capital. At this 
place, the residence of the Prophet’s widows, 
several of whom survived him for many decades, 
and the theatre of his most eventful years, the 
science of travdtion came into existence, and this 
speedily became the most important source of law, 
though not first in the list. In the 1st cent, of 
Mam Medina produced a school of jurists who, 
though they left nothing in writing, by their 
labours prepared the way for the codes whose 
publication followed Bhoxtly after the foundation 
of Baghdad. In the middle of the 2nd cent. |t was 
the home of the jurist Malik, where he received as 
pupil Shafi‘i ; Shafi'i in latex life went to Baghdad, 
where alone conspicuous ability could find its re- 
ward. IfV'ith the nam^ of these personages two of 
the three great Mamie codes are connected. It is, 
therefore, Arabian (and indeed Medinese) law that 
theoretically is observed throughout Islam, though 
in the more civilized States the civil and criminal 
portious have given way to the Code Napoleon. 

The development of the other Islamic sciences 
has little to do with Arabia, which in these matters 
lias lagged behind the other provinces. The chief 
*attles of the sects, too, have been fought outside 


Arabia ; they could not, however, cut (mite adrift 
from the sacred territory, where they did not, as 
a rule, win many enthusiastic adherents. There 
has, however, been always a smouldering desire to 
recover that hegemony which was lost after the 
murder of Othman; hence there has generally 
been disaffection towards the ruling power. Per- 
haps the most serious attempt made at recovering 
the lost hegemony was when in the early * Abbasid 
period ’Abdallah, son of Zuhair, was able to main- 
tain the two sacred cities for a time against the 
Umayyad generals. His cause perished with him ; 
and rebellions which have since taken place in 
Arabia have had for their object recovery of inde- 
pendence within the peninsula rather than re- 
establishment of the political headq^narters of the 
empire. 

An account of the religious condition of Arabia 
in the 4th cent, of Islam is given by the geograpner 
Muqaddasi (ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1877, p. 
96). The three great political sects, the Sunnis, 
Shi’ahs, and Kharijis (called by him Shurat), were 
represented in different parts of the peninsula. 
One sect which has since disaj^eared, the Qar- 
matis, was dominant in Hajr. The Sunni schools 
were not then restricted to four, and, besides the 
systems of Abu !@;anlfah and Malik, those of 
Dawud the Zahiri, Sufyan al-Thauri, and Ibn al- 
Mundhir had adherents. The Shi’ites in parts of 
the country were also distinguished as Mu’tazilites. 

Of the rise of the Khariji power in Oman an 
account has been given in the art. iBlpis. Of a 
Kharijite who maintained himself in Yemen from 
538 to 669 A.H. a notice is given by Ibn Khaldfln (tr. 
IL C. Kay, OmaraJCs History of Yemen, London, 
1892, pp. 161-165). The branch of the Shi* ah which 
has maintained itself permanently in S. Arabia is 
the Zaidi {([.v.). It is called after a descendant of 
'Ali, Zaid, who perished in an abortive rising of 
the year 122 A.H. For its history, references may 
he given to the work of H. C. Kay (pp. 184-190), 
and Khazraji’s History of the BasM Dynasty of 
Yamanifr. J. W. Redhouse, Svols., London, 1907- 
13). An account of the Qarmatis in Yemen by 
Janadi is also translated in the work of Kay (pp. 
190-212). Other sects were either at one time re- 
presented in Arabia or are still to be found there ; 
of a Shi’ite sect called Sab'iyyah representatives 
are to be found in a Yemenite community called 
Yam (Ahmad Rashid, History of Yemcm and San'd 
[Turkish], Constantinople, 1291 A.H., ii. 87) ; their 
views appear to be similar to those of ’Azaqiri 
(Y0.q[tit, Dietionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1907-13, i. 301). 

Probably the most important religious move- 
ment which has taken place in Arabia since the 
rise of Islam is that called Wahhabi (g'.v.), the 
origin and course of which have been described by 
the English travellers W. G. Palgrave, Lady Anne 
Blunt, C. M. Doughty, and the Austrian traveller 
E. Nolde. 

So far as the literature of these sects has hitherto 
been made accessible, it would appear that they 
have had to adopt and modify the results of the 
labours carried on at the great Islamic centres, 
and have themselves been incapable of producing 
original works of any consequence. One of the 
few specimens as yet accessible of purely Arabian 
theology, AVIlm aLBhdmikh, by Sfilili b. Mahdi 
of Yemen (fllOS A.H.), in which ah endeavour is 
made to find a common ground for the sects by 
going behind the supposed innovations of the 
founders, appears to rest entirely on the older 
theological works, already known in Europe, the 
authors of which were natives of extra- Arabian 
provinces. We learn from this work that the 
Sufi orders and practices, which originated in 
Baghdad and Ba§ra, were m the author’s time 
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well represented in S. Arabia. Against these the 
■Wahhabi movement in the centre and north of the 
peninsula was to some extent a revolt. 

From the statements of the few travellers who 
have spent much time in the peninsula and have 
been able to familiarize themselves with its condi- 
tions, it would appear that the great bulk of the 
population are, in theory at any rate, fiercely 
Muhammadan, but that the observation of the 
practices which the system enjoins is much more 
regular in the towns than in the desert. There is, 
however, considerable diflerence between the state- 
ments of difierent travellers, and much variety has 
doubtless been occasioned by local, temporal, and 
ersonal factors. When K. *Niebuhr (in the latter 
alf of the 18th cent.) visited S. Arabia, he found 
that a Christian was there treated somewhat as a 
J ew was treated in Europe — as an inferior being, but 
not necessarily to be molested.^ Perhaps the greater 
number of visitors in the 19th cent, either adopted 
or simulated Islam j and this, indeed, has been a 
necessity in the sacred territory, where the pres- 
ence of unbelievers is not tolerated by the govern- 
ment. In the Wahhabi States the tendency seems 
to have been in the direction of intolerance ; yeb 
on this matter almost contemporary accounts are 
inconsistent, and it would appear that the de- 
meanour of the traveller has largely determined 
the conduct of his entertainers j even a missionary 
who went to Uaiel with the avowed object of 
circulating the NT was only sent under escort out 
of the Wahhabi territory. The explorers of S. 
Arabia appear to have undergone little molesta- 
tion on r^igious grounds j intertribal wars and in- 
ternational politics have interfered with them much 
more. It is worth noticing that the Cairene j ournal 
which is conducted ostensibly in the interest of 
the Muslim chieftains of S. Arabia has for its 
proprietor and editor a Christian with the unmis- 
takahle name 'Abd al-Masiti, ‘ Slave of Christ.’ 

Litbraturb. — This is auffldently quoted throughout the 
article. D, 0. MAEGOLIOUTH. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Asia).-~-In 
sketching the peculiarities of Islam in Central Asia, 
it is necessary to begin with the impression which 
the difference between the religious life in western 
and middle Asia must make upon any one who has 
occasion to study these wide-spread portions of the 
Muhammadan world. From Constantinople east 
a gradually increasing fanaticism and ignorance 
will he observed, and the deeper the penetration 
into Asia, the more outspoken and intense become 
the hatred and aversion of the believer to the 
adherents of a foreign creed, and the less is it 
possible to ignore the points of divemence separat- 
ing men of various religions. In Turkey, where 
C&istians and Muslims have lived for centtMes in 
close proximity, a long existing and continuous 
intercourse with the European world has un- 
doubtedly smoothed away many asperities, and 
has, to a certain extent, prepared far a mutual 
understanding. In spite of the temporary out- 
breaks of enmity between Kurds and Armentos, 
caused by the predatory habits of the Kurds and 
not by their religion— for they are very lax 
Muslims— the relations between Christians and 
Muhammadans are fair, and would he ranch better 
if the misrule of the central government on the 
Bosphorus and the political instigations from 
without did not steadily envenom the situation. 
In Persia Islam presents itself in quite a difierent 
form. There first apm^rs the deep-rooted enmitv 
between ShFites and Sunnites, and the fire whitm 
this schism kindled more than 1200 years ago is 
still raging. As for the life of the Shfite sect^ 
what the present writer saw and heard during his 
1 De»fription de VJ-rabU^ AiQflt«rdiim, XT74, p U. 


wanderings as a dervish in Irftn gave him a very 
poor opinion of their piety and the moral efieet of 
their ^ teachings. Outward appearance and for- 
malities, ^ hypocrisy and fanaticism, hatred and 
implacability, are the main characteristics of the 
national religion of Persia j and, whereas in Turkey 
a good deal of the hierarchical power is invested in 
the hands of the Sultan, in Persia we find the 
clergy the supreme arbiters of the spiritual life, 
unchecked by the secular government, and very 
frequently its rival. During the more than 100 
years’ rule of the presemt Persian dynasty the 
Bhahs have striven in vain to curtail the influ- 
ence of the priests J the Imam Jum'a of I|fahan 
and Karbala were and are their equals if not 
superiors in power, and the Shah’s ordinances are 
nil without their consent. 

If turn now to Central Asia, the difference 
will at once ajipear which separates Islam there 
not only from Iran— which is very natural— but 
also from the western portion of the Muhammadan 
world, in spite of their common Sunnite character 
and common Hanifite rite. For it is only in 15. 
Turkestan that adherents of the Shafi'ite rite are to 
he met with. There we find a distinctly different 
religious life, the manners and customs of which 
do not resemble those of “W. Asia. There every- 
thing bears the special stamp of extravagant 
fanaticism, of an exalted conception of the value 
of ritual trivialities, and of a deep hatred against 
innovations. In observing the Central Asian 
Muslim in his daily life, his social intercourses 
his trade, and his attitude towards his govcni- 
mont, one is tempted to believe oneself not in the 
14th, hut in the 2nd cent, of the Hiirah, and 
probably even then tlie prescriptions of tue Qur’&n 
and the Buimah were hardly so rigorously olmerved 
as they are to-day in Central Asia. Nearly one- 
third of the day is devoted to religious practices. 
Every good Muhammadan has in his room a 
quadrangular depression for the ritual ablutions, a 
niche in the wall in which to keep the CiuPfin, and 
a special place reserved for the mjjddaJit or prayer 
carpet. JLike most Orientals, he Is corefni to have 
his dress in harmony with the prescripts of his 
religion, and not the slightest alteration has taken 
place in the cut and shape of his inner and outer 
garments. Any deviation from the old custom, be 
it only in button or braid, is looked upon as an 
infringement of the spirit of the law. Even tlie 
matenal of his dress is under rigorous rule t and, as 
the use of pure silk is prohibited by orthodox 
Islam, the «alk stuffs manufactured in Bukhara 
and ^loqand are intermixed with a few threads 
of cotton. The turban, also, the or over- 

coat. and many otlier garments nave unde^one 
no change for centuries, there being a predominant 
desire to imitate ^d reproduce the usage of the 
Muslim world of bygone ages, and particularly of 
Baghdad, Damasous, and the holy cities of Arabia, 
The case is simflar as to the relations between 
the sexes. The separation is much more strict, and 
women are looked upon as mere chattels and 
slaves in the hand of a tyrannical master, in spite 
of the milder views of the Qur’an and Ito ex- 
pounders. They not only cover their fac^ with a 
thick impenetrable veil, but they ar© literally 
slirouded in a cloak of ^eater length and width 
^an ihmr body ,* and, in order not to attract the 
covetous glance of men, young girls even have to 
feign toe appearance of old dwepit matrons, and 
very often walk leaning on a i^mk, m if bowed 
down by age or infirmities. The proMHtion, also, 
of alcoholic drinka is very naturally more rigor- 
ously enforced than elsewhere m Islam, althouM* 
in former times the ruling classes were noted for 
indulging freely in spirits; during the epoch of 
the TimUrids princes are mentioned w*no died 
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of delirium tremem \ and Babar and his followers 
transported this vice to the court of the Muglmis. 
This, however, could not be said of the masses. 
In the present writer’s time ( 1862-64:) they were 
rigorously abstemious, and it is only since the 
annexation by Bussia that the use of brandy and 
beer has begun to spread among the inhabitants 
of the towns. 

In the observance, then, of the ruling prescripts 
of the Qur’an and Sunnah the Mnhammadan in 
Turlcestan surpasses all his co-religionists else- 
where j his creed is the moving power ^ in liis 
spiritual and material life ; by it lie is guided in 
all his undertakings, thou^its, deeds, and wishes. 
His Muslim brother in Turkey and Persia is 
satisfied when he is able to perform his five daily 
prayers, consisting of a certain number of raUahs 
(bowings), and has spent three to six minutes at 
murdqahah (contemplation). The religious man 
in Central Asia must go far beyond this, for he 
has to add a few ndfilah (additional) raEahs ; he 
remains from ten to fifteen minutes in contempla- 
tion, and, after having performed this extra prayer, 
he has to read in the forenoon either the surah 
Yd Sin (xxxvi.) or Innd Fatalind (xlviii.), and in 
the afternoon lie has to recite a portion of the 
Mathnam of Jalal al-Din Kumi (g.u), or to chant 
a few ildMs (hymns). This form of devotion is 
obligatory on every educated and respectable man, 
whereas the performance of the five prayers is in- 
dispensable for every Muslim irrespective of sex, 
age, or calling j and whoever neglects this duty, 
or remains ignorant of the elementary teachings 
of Islam, cannot escape every kind of vexation and 
reprobation on the part of the authorities. For 
this purpose a special functionary called ra'ls 
(chief) is appointed, who, accompanied by one or 
two servants, has to traverse the bazaars and the 
public places with the dirraht a whip made of 
twisted thongs, in his hand, and, whenever he 
notices any one who does not go to the mosque on 
the first sounds of the mu^admhin (the public crier 
who assembles the people to prayer), he is entitled 
to beat the lingerer ^vith the whip, or to put him 
in p^on. The rcdis plays, besides, the part of a 
public examiner : he stops at random any one in 
the street, puts to him a question concerning the 
main prescriptions of Islam, and the individual 
unable to answer is sent at once to school without 
consideration of age or profession. Full-grown 
and even grey-bearded men are sent to school by 
the relimous police to learn their lesson hy heart 
before being allowed to go. The ra^ls, whose 
office is a survival from the early Khalifate, non- 
existent elsewhere in Islto, also superintends the 
laws of public morality. Women indecently 
dressed are publicly rebuked and sent home, and 
even children are subjected to bis control. What 
he is still for Central Asia that the muhtadh (police 
inspector) was for all Islam in former times \ but 
at present^ when modem European institutions are 
galnhig ground, the office is but a nominal one in 
rersia as %yell as in Turkey. Further, not only are 
the prescripts of the Qur’an more rigorousW kept j 
they are also differently expounded. In Turkey, 
e.gl, cutting or shaving of the beard has been 
practised at aU times, whereas in Central Asia it is 
looked upon as a deadly sin, or even as apostasy. In 
again, and everywhere in Islam, it suffices 
for the hehever to wash certain pari^ of his body 
after relieving nature ; in Central Asia this is 
much more cncumstantial, for he must apply 
iftinjd (cleaning with a flint or with a clod), 
(washing with water), and istibra (drying). 
For this purpose he conceals a few clods in the fmd 
of his turban. 

the^ and many other peculiarities of Islam 
m Central Asia are of secondary importance in 


comparison with one salient phase of the religious 
life, namely, the wide-spread and highly mfluential 
religious orders which dominate the situation, and 
have ever been the main moving power of the 
spiritual life. During many years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Muhammadans of Turkey 
and Persia, the present writer never observed 
such strict adherence to the rites of the different 
orders and such veneration for their members, 
generally called dervishes, as in Turkestan. In 
the Ottoman empire — and this is particularly the 
case with the genuine Turks — the Maulavi, the 
' BaqtashI, the Bifa'I, and the Qadiri orders have 
many votaries among the lower classes, and the 
respective dervishes are looked upon as saints. 
But the better classes, i.e, the Efendis and the 
higher dignitaries, very rarely manifest the same 
degiee of attachment. They visit the convents on 
Friday afternoons, they attend the sacred cere- 
monies, they take advice sometimes on both 
worldly and spiritual matters ; but they have long 
ago ceased to be weak instruments in the hand of 
the Shaikhs, and particularly of the Baqtashls, 
who, having acted as revolutionary factors against 
the innovations in the time of Sultan Mahmud il., 
are officially interdicted and only secretly followed. 
Somewhat similar is the case in Pepia, where the 
conflicts between Shi’ites and Sunnites engage too 
much attention to leave room for the orders, 
although the Shaikhis and 'All Illahis find fol- 
lowers among the lower classes. The host of 
dervishes to be met with in towns and villages 
are either vagabonds, living upon the credulity and 
superstition of the people, or harmless idlers who 
conceal their laziness under the hhirqah (mantle) 
of religious exaltation. 

In the settled parts of Central Asia, and even 
among the nomads, the orders play a very 
different and a far more important part. There 
they have taken hold of the entire population j 
they have pushed aside the secular clergy, i.c, 
the 'vXarm^ or priests educated in the madrasahs^ 
and appointed as such by the government. These, 
of course, are continually at war with the members 
of the orders, among whom the Naqshbandis, 
founded by Baha al-Din, best kno%vn as the 
author of the Eashahat 'am aUJmydt (‘ Drops from 
the Fountain of Life’), occupy the foremost 
place. Having associated with the Naqshbandi 
dervishes during his stay in Central Asia, the 
resent writer found among them various sub- 
ivisions, the character of which is expressed 
partly in outer appearance, partly in the way in 
which they fulfil their obligations. They begin 
as mudds (disciples), and as such they must 
forsake all worldly purposes and, clad in the khvrqah 
and Tmldh (conical hat), holding in one hand the 
(staff) and in the other the Icashhul (a howl 
made of a half coco-nut), have to wander about 
sin^g hymns or taking part in the dhikr (men- 
tioning the name of Oo^ and tawMd (acknowledg- 
ment of the unity of Cod). As the majority of 
the dervishes are illiterate, they learn a certain 
number of hymns by heart and recite them in 
chorus, acoompan3mig the monotonous melody 
With frantic gesticmations and wild exclamations. 
Public places are usually selected for such per- 
formances, in order to attract attention ana to 
collect contributions ; for the dervishes, although 
forbidden to accept money, often betray the 
greatest greed, and their obtrusiveness has become 
proverbuQ. Once or twice the present writer 
tried to join such a howling company, but he could 
hardly stand the fatigue for more than an hour, 
whereas these adepts wander about for dajrs with- 
out becoming exhausted. What struck him most 
was the endurance manifested during the dhikrs, 
and he remembers having seen one dervish crying 
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for two nights without interruption the Y& EH, 

Ya (‘ He is the true and the right’) without 
exhaustion. This, of course, refers to the lower 
degree of dervishes, who very rarely attain the 
rank of khalifah, a kind of graduate, entitled to 
preside over a takyah or khanqah (convent), and 
to lead the ritual proceedings. The title of 
khaUfah is mostly given to learned dervishes, who 
afterwards are addressed as Islim, (Hhey,’ as a 
polite expression instead of * thou ’), and have 
always a group of followers, who either stay 
continually with them or call on them once or 
twice a week. The takyah or kMnq^ah is really a 
kind of lodging-house in which there are always 
a few stationary dervishes, while the majority 
of the inmates are wandering members of the re- 
spective orders, who get a temporary shelter in 
an empty cell without any furniture or bedding 
and no regular food, except from time to time a 
pilau (rice dish), and, if deprived of all means, 
a piece of bread. The guests and inmates of the 
tfwyah regard it as a duty to assemble round 
the chief at the time of the five daily prayers and 
also at the particular exercises of the dervishes, 
such as the talpn (recitation or instruction) and 
the halqah (ring). The latter is a circle ^ of 
dervishes, presided over by the who sing 

and cry so long and so vehemently that they 
pass into a state of excitement and hallucination j 
their eyes turn wildly, their mouths foam, they 
tremble in all their limbs, and whoever touches a 
dervish in this state of ecstasy is believed to have 
a share in his devotion, and to be cured of all kinds 
of infirmities. Strange to say, the spiritual leader, 
who presides over the exercise, always remains 
quiet and motionless, nnaffected by the eccentri- 
cities of his disciples, and expressing his satisfaction 
only by a com^acent nodding. Old and young 
women, children, greybeards, and particularly ail- 
ing people, press around ; they spasmodically seize 
the dervishes by their arms, head, or shoulders, 
they cling round their necks and embrace them, 
crying and sobbing ^ and some of them actually 
surpass the dervishes in their ecstasies. In 
Turkey this excitement, bordering on ma^^, 
is seldom or never seen, nor is there a similar 
participation on the part of the public. 

In this and in many other respects the Islam of 
Central Asia stands alone. Eve:^hmg in it beam 
the stamp of extravagance, unbridled passion, and 
weirdness of aspect. The believer is expected to 
follow blindly the tenets of Qur'an j no dis- 
cussion or explanation is permitted, nor any effort 
to attract. Hence we see that, whereas in Western 
Islam the ct^dMn (call to prayer) is given from the 
top of a minaret in a sweet melodloua song, the 
mkadhdhm in Turkestan summons the faittful in 
rough and half-articulated words from fiat roof 
of the mosque. The performance of religious duty, 
they say, does not lequire any allurement. Aus- 
terity and draconic rigour, too, prevail vuth regam 
to neglect or trespass of the laws of Isjatu. In 
the present writers time a Muslim convicted of 
the use of alcoholic drinks was sentenced to death 
by being hurled from a tower, and a woman caught 
in adultery had to undergo the penalty 
( being stoned to death). Strange to say , the Central 
Asians are themselves fully alive to the exceptional 
position which they occupy in Islam ; they are even 
Tuoud of it, asserting that they are the nmst ngorous 
executors of the ordinances of the Prophet, and the 
only Mudims whose religious b^ief hsA not been 
contaminated by foreign influence, but r^ 
mained as pure as in the time of the Erophet, 
which they call mqt-UdOdM (the penod of 
happiness). Accordingly, the spiritual leaders and 
te^ers in Central Asia form a distinct c^, 
enjoy greater fame and reputation in TurJcestan 


and the neighbouring countries than in the West. 
Tliis refers particularly to the saints (a«hya), 
religious teachers {khw^jahs), and chiefs of orders 
{plrs), and not to the learned in general. They 
are peculiarly esteemed and venerated in Central 
Asia proper, and, though not unknown in the rest 
of Islam, may be styled the eminently national or 
Central Asian Muslim worthies. As such they 
iiave taken bold of the religious spirit of the 

n )le of Turkestan, Afgiidnistftn, and India. 

5 W of these may be mentioned here, and, first, 
the previously named BahS al-Din Naqshbandi. 
He was Mufiammad ibn Muhammad aJ-Bukhdri, 
and, as a pupil of Bayyid Amir KulM, he was early 
known for his great learning and piety in Bukhara, 
then the centre of Muslim letters. There he 
founded the order named after him. Paring his 
lifetime he became the object of great veneration, 
and after his death the Amir ‘Abd al- Aziz Khan 
erected over his tomb in the year 1644 the famous 
mausoleum and convent near Bukhara, which has 
since become the greatest place of pilmmage in 
Central Asia, and of such sanctity that three visits 
to it are deemed equal to a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Next to Baha al-Pin ranks KhwSjah ICHshani, 
known as Makhdfim A*?am (‘the greatest lord’), 
bom in the village of Kashdn near Andijan 
(Barghana), who died A.H. 949 (A.D. 1542), and was 
buried in Pehbid, a village near Bomarqand. In 
the early part of his life be acted as governor of 
various places, but later he devoted nimself ex- 
clusively to religious contemplation and theological 
studies, and aroused so high a veneration that his 
children reached princely rank. Oi these the 
most noted was tlie great saint of E, Turkestan, 
KhwSjab Axath (his proper name was Eidayat 
Allah), the founder of a ruling dynasty, members 
of which still exist in Kashgar. Frequently men- 
tioned and highly venerated also is Khwajab 
‘Ubaid Allah Ahrar, one of the greatest theo- 
logians of his time (t A.D. 1489 at Kumaghiran, a 
vfflage near Samarqand), whose grave is still a 
place of pilgrimage. Similarly with the tomb at 
GhijduvAn of Khwajah Abd al-Khaiio, a pupil 
of Khwajah Kashani (tA.H. 1010). Others 
I^wljah Abufer Parsah, a pupil of Baha al-Din 
(t A.H. 845), whose grave in Baikh is a place of 
pilgrimage, particularly for Afghans j KhwSjah 
Abd Allah Hdtifi, a famous poet and mystic, who 
spent much time in India with Babar, the founder 
of the Mughal dynasty, and died there in A.H. 927 
(A.D* 1620) j and Juibari (tA.B. 997 Ca,d. 1688]), 

whose grave is in Bukhara^ 

Apart from these great theological scholars, 
saints, and mystics, there are a numW of popmar 
spiritual worthies who are venerated bv the lower 
classes, sedentary and nomadic, and wbose 
nadomed, and more intelHgihle works are the 


unadorned, 

favourite reading ot tue masses, xq mwe peiwiig® 
KhwSyah Ahmad Yesevi, tho Kirghiz patron-saint 
of the T2th* cent. A.D. j his grave m Baqrat-i- 
Turkestan, surrounded by a huge dome now in 
decay, is a place of pilgrimage famous through ah 
Central Asia. His rSfigious poems, known m 
H%hmat (‘Wisdom,* ‘ Phfloaophy *), are sHll much 
esteemed, although th^ langu^Oi with 

Arabic and Persian expressions^ is not e^y 
understood by the uninstructed nomada What 
Yesevi is to the northern part of Turk^rtant 
Mashrab (pei-sonal name, Bahlm Baba) is for the 
east and south. He was a native of NanM^ 
in Kboqand, and known as a a r^igious 

madman. A dlvdnah wanders from pl^ to place, 
behaves like a man insane, but, possessed of alviae 
powers, works miracles, and has consequently an 
extraordinary influence over the ignorant 
The present vmteris own observation of Ibese 
d}i'i>dnah» or fatprst (poor) lias led him to the oon« 
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viction that most of them are cunning men mth 
a lust for adventure, ready to exploit the ^lain 
people, and unwilling to submit to the sometimes 
rigorous monastic regulations of the orders to 
which they belong, or disliking the individuality 
of their Ishcln, or spiritual chief. It was chiefly 
in the villages and m the tents of the nomads that 
he met with these religious vagabonds ; there they 
are highly reverenced. The mulldS) on the other 
hand, accuse them of ignorance, and of breaking 
the precept of laiam— Za ruhhdnflH-Isldmy * There 
are no monks in Islam.’ The majority of them 
are illiterate, but the present -writer has met with 
Mvmahs who were versed in religious lore, had 
studied in madrasahs, and had been moved simply 
by wandering propensities to renounce the regular 
and sedentary life of a priest. Among these 
dervishes there is also a certain Turk-divanah, 
a Turk by origin, as the name indicates (date 
unknown), who is very often spoken of bv 
the nomads as a saint, and who interceded with 
Allah for sinful humanity. He asked Him to 
deliver mankind from hell, to which Allah replied 
that He would when peace, lustice, charity, etc., 
reigned supreme in the world. Turther, among 
the latter dervishes there are many of local 
celebrity, though others coming from distant 
countries have their own influence ; in fact, the 
farther a dervish has wandered, the greater is 
deemed his supernatural power, and the stronger is 
his grip on the masses. The reason for this extra- 
ordinary influence of the beggar-dervishes does 
not lie merely m the utter ignorance of the people, 
but rather in the tyrannic rule of the governing 
classes, who, lay and ecclesiastic, are everywhere 
hated. These unofficial servants of God, then, dis- 
credited and despised by the midlds, are regarded 
by the lower class as of themselves ; they thus 
very naturally become popular favourites, and 
frequently play the part of publicly avowed 
protectors against oppression. 

In Western Islam there is hardly a trace to be 
found of these roaming saints, and those whom 
the traveller accidently meets in the Balkan 
countries, in ALsia Minor, and in Syria are mostly 
foreigners, and principally adventurers from Central 
Asia, India, or Persia. The Turk himself is too 
lax^r, too easy-tempered, and too much given to a 
quiet life to find pleasure in the eccentricities of 
the wandering dervish. The Ottoman Turk, like 
the Kurd and the Arab, clings with great attach- 
ment to his faith ; but he is very far from giving 
way to the religious ecstasy and wild fanaticism 
which are imputed to him hy his detractors. In 
this respect tne Western Mimammadan is many 
hundred years ahead of his fellow-believer in 
Central Asia; for the latter has remained abso- 
lutely in the position of the first centuries of Islam, 
and, indeed, at the beginning of the past century 
wa^ even more fanatical and orthodox than in the 
time of H§rttn ai-Bashid and al-Ma’mfin. Such, 
however, was not always the case. As long as 
the Iranian element was predominant beyond the 
Oxns, worldly science found many votaries, and 
dimng the reign of the StoSnids and later Central 
Asia was the birthplace of literary celebrities of 
high standing. But with the increase of the 
Turkish population and under the rule of warlike 
Turkish chieftains, mostly of nomadic origin, a 
grelit change has set uu The place of scientific 
cultee has been taken by exclusively theological 
studies and mystic speculation. There has been 
no want of richly endowed colleges and schools ; 
bub the students, flocking from all parts of Central 
Asia and India, have turned their attention to 
purely religious questions, neglecting even such 
subjects philosophy, law, and philology, which 
are still cultivated in the colleges of Western Islam, 


Naturally, then, scientific inquiry having been 
gradually banished, religious eccentricity has taken 
its place, and Central Asia has long been the seat 
of fanaticism. Jalai al-Din Htimi, the author of 
the Mathnam, was right in saying : 

‘ Thou wilt to Bukhara ? 0 fool for thy pains I 
Thither thou goest, to be put into chains.’ 

Similar things were said to the present writer 
by his learned friends in Turkey and Persia when 
they heard of his intended visit to Central Asia ; 
an(f when, on returning, he related to them his 
experiences, many of them disdainfully criticized 
and laughed at the overheated religious zeal ot 
their fellow-beUevers. Another reason for this 
eat difierence is to be sought in the belt of 
eary sand steppes, infested by nomadic robbers, 
which surrounds Central Asia, and has always 
been a great hindrance to its communication 
with the restfof the Muhammadan world. Whilst 
Western Islam has undergone essential changes 
in the course of time, Islam in Central Asia has 
remained stationary, unaffected by the temporary 
intellectual movements in the West, and checked 
by the strong conservatism of a fanatical clergy 
and a despotic form of government. If ShxTte 
Persia had not produced its great cleft iu the 
general Muslim body, extending from W. China 
to the shores of the Adriatic, Islam in Central 
Asia could hardly have retained its fanaticism 
or degenerated into these aberrations, often cen- 
sured by pious Muslims of other countries, but 
extolled by the Central Asians themselves, who 
accuse their co-religionists in Turkey and Arabia of 
levity of mind, and proclaim with pride : * Bukhara 
is the real strength of Islam and of the faith.’ 
This difference becomes still more important when 
we observe that the spirit of zealotism has extended 
into N. India, and has particularly infected the 
barbarous mountaineers of Afghanistan. When 
we hear of a murderous attack by some Pathan or 
Khaibari on an unoffending British officer, we 
have always to think of one of those fanatics, who, 
anxious to become a ghdz% a warrior for the faith, 
is ready to sacrifice his life for the title of martyr, 
and for the prospect of a place in Paradise. The 
existence of such ghdsds was formerly reported 
among the adherents of Shaikh Shamil in the 
fierce struggle between the Kussians and Lesghians 
in the N. W. Caucasus, but nowhere else in Islam. 
It is, therefore, to the wild influence of the Islam 
of Central Asia that their appearance in the north 
of India must be ascribed. A. Vamb^ey. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in China). — i. His- 
torical. — China, regarded as a portion of the 
Muhammadan world, may be divided into (1) China 
proper (the * Eighteen Provinces’), and (2) the ex- 
ternal provinces (Turkestan, Tibet, and Mongolia). 
Of the external provinces only Turkestan need 
concern us here, for the Muhammadans resident in 
Tibet and Mongolia have never been more than an 
insignificant fraction. According to H. d’OlIoue, 
Berne du monde mmulman} v. [1908] 94, they are 
to be found all along the highway to India through 
Tibet ; thus, e,q,, there is a mosque at Tatsienlu 
for the hundred or so Muslim families living in the 
vicinity, while mosques are found also iu Batang 
and Lhasa, those in the latter city being attended, 
it is said, by Hindu Muhammadans. The Lfimas 
of Tibet are in no way hostile to Islam — a fact 
that need excite no surprise, since the adherents 
of the two religions have a common political interest 
in making all possible resistance to the domination 
of China. Nevertheless, there is no prospect of any 
considerable expansion of Islam in Tibet (cf. BMM 
V. 458). Hitherto, at all events, the commercial 
xdatious between Muhammadans and Tibetans 
1 cited w RMM. 
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have Drought about no conversions to Islam, though 
the commercial bond is far from being insignificant. 
In particular, the Muslims of Sung-p‘an-t'ing in 
S2e-chuan carry on with Tibet an important traffic 
in tea, but in this locality the d’Ollone expedition 
of 1907 found only a single Tibetan convert to 
Islam, who, moreover, was rather lukewarm in his 
adherence {BMM v. 4581); on the other hand, 
several cases of conversion to Christianity were met 
with in Sung-p’an-ting. 

Muhammadanism was introduced into Turkestan 
at the time when the powerful kingdom of the 
Samanids was pressing towards the east. Ac- 
cording to the tradition — interwoven with many 
legendary features— which is given in the Tezhiret 
al’Boghra (extracts in B. B. Shaw, Sketch of the 
Turki Language, Calcutta, 1878-80), the Turk! 
prince Satak Boghra was converted to Islam at the 
age of twelve (A.D. 966 ; he reigned till 1047) hy a 
certain Ahu Na^r Samani, who came from the 
west. It is a fact of history that the descendants 
of Satak Boghra, known as the Boghraids or 
Ilekids, maintained their power till the year 1103, 
and in 1070, during the reign of Tapghach (one of 
that djmasty), Yusuf Khass Hajih finished his 

t reat didactic poem Qudathu Bilik (‘Joy-giving 
cience ’), a worx imbued with the spirit of IslSm, 
Probably the diffusion of the Persian language and 
civilization among the Turki population had con- 
tributed to the spread of IsISm in that region. 
But, if Islam was here the recognized religion of 
the rulers, it certainly was no more than tolerated 
in the adjacent Turki kingdom to the east — the 
land of the Uigurs. Nor can the position of the 
Muslima have undergone any essential change hy 
the time when the Kara-I^hitai overthrew the 
Ilekid kingdom, since the conquered people were 
left in full exercise of their religious freedom as 
long as they paid tribute to the victors. Similar 
methods were practised by the Mongol conqueror 
Jenghiz Khan and Ins immediate successors. At 
the division of his empire Turkestan fell to his 

S andson, Jagatai, whose successors soon embraced 
[am. Even at a later time, however, as^ the 
records conclusively show, the a^erence of princes 
and people alike to the new faith was half-hearted, 
and the ideas and usages of Lamaism {^,v,) were 
quite common among the professed Muslims. The 
blind superstition of the people facilitated the 
usurping tactics of the philosophically mfted de- 
scendants of Makhdum ‘A?am, who at first ruled 
as the spiritual advisers of the dispossessed house 
of J agatai, aud eventually in their own name. The 
dissensions that arose within the family of Makh- 
dfim, their struggle with the Kalmuks of Xuugaria, 
and the interned wars of the Kalmuk kingdom led 
(c. 1760) to the conquest of Zungaria by the Chinese, 
who shortly thereafter won Kashgarm as weU, and 
joined the two territories together as the ‘New 
Province ’ (Hdn-chian). Ever since that time the 
Chinese have been the ruling power there, and ' 
various attempts at revolt have proved abortive. 
Only for a short period, from 1864 to 1877, did the 
country— as Altyshahr {‘Six Cities*), and subse- 
quently Yettishahr (‘Seven Cities') — figure as an 
independent Muhammadan State under the sayttge 
hut politically capable Ya^qUh who rwognhsad 
the suzerainty of the Sulfc^ of Constanfdnople as 
Khalifah ; e.g., the coinage was stamps *v^th his 
name. The Muhammadans of these districts are 
nearly all Turki, though an insignificant number 
are Uungans (see below, pp. 891*, 892») or Chinese, 
and the total population is estimated at from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

In China proper there existed no considerable 
groups of Muhammadans before the Mongolian 
period, and the reports of an earlier immigration 
are altogether legendary. Chinese tradition says 


that Islam found its way into the country by land 
and sea. It tells of a maternal uncle of the Prophet, 
Wrhb Abu Kabshali, who landed at Canton in 
A.D. 628 or 629, bearing presents from Muhammad 
to the emperor of China, together with an invita- 
tion to embrace Islam, and wno then proceeded to 
Hsi-an-fu. Other reports say that the earliest 
message was brought by SaVi Ibn Abi Waoq^a^, 
whose tomb may he seen in Canton. The tradlaon 
attaches special importance to an expedition of 
4000 Muslim troops which the Khalifah Man^fir is 
said to have sent to assist the emperor in a struggle 
with rebels (A.». 765). The emperor permitt^ 
them to settle in the chief cities of the country j 
they took Chinese wives and became the progenitors 
of the numerous and important Muslim communi- 
ties in China. 

These traditions find no corroboration in the 
writings of Arabian historians. China and Islam, 
as a matter of fact, were brought into contact with 
each other as a result of the conditions prevailing 
in either sphere. About 620 a new power in Nearer 
Asia emerged, and another in China, each char- 
acterized by a remarkable ambition for conqu^^t, 
and, advancing respectively eastwards and west- 
wards, at length came into contact. Just as Islam 
(c. 720) conquered Transoxania, which it had been 
attacking incessantly after the conquest of Khura- 
san, so Tai Tsung (627-649), the second emperor of 
the T*ang dynasty, made himself master of Hash* 
garia. uf the more general incentives to mutual 
intercourse the strongest was commerce,^ which 
was strenuously fostered by the later emperors of 
the Sui dynasty; another connecting link was 
the work of Christian missionaries, of whose bold 
advance into China the Nestorian stele of Hsi-an-fu 
(dating from 781) affords telling evidence. Against 
these mfluences, however, must be placed the im- 
pediment to intercourse arising from the tendency 
of both empires to rest content with their gains* 
and so to limit their frontiers. The emperor T*ai 
Tsung showed caution in rejecting the appeal of 
Yazdagird III. for assistance (as may be inferred 
from Tabari, i. 26691, though the report of the 
ambassador is a fabrication; cf. i. ^76). The 
Muslims became more aggressive after their able 
general Qutaiba Ibn Muslim had subjugated Far- 
ghSna, but his expedition against Kashgar in 713 
was unsuccessful. A comparison of the source 
(Tabari, 1 1275-1279) shows that Kashgar remained 
uhconquered. The sending of ambassadors to tiie 
emperor of China (Hsfian Tsung, 712-756), however, 
is probably historical, though, as narrated by 
‘Tabari (il 1277 ff.) in the traditional form, it is 
garnishw with all the couv^tional features.® 
u nder tiie Umayyads the Muslims had, indireotiy, 
a good deal to do with Ohima, since the of 

the Turki, and also the iahghmf‘ were vas^s of 
the emperor. A time-honoured tale is that of the 
scene between NaiMk and the Jabghu on the one 
ride, and the 9 hadd (the shad of the Orchonian 
records) and the uM (probably to be identified 
with the mhel of Theophan^ ; cf. K Chavannes, 
BomiimnU mr les Tou-kim {Turm) 

Petrograd, 1908, p. on the other, in which 
the shadd makes the kow-tow before the jakgfm 
(Tabari, ii 1224, year 91 t=«A.D. 7103)- The/a^j^Aw 

1 Hotewtfchsfcsodlng ttoa eumptittcraa ImtaidwWw of sJttc- 
eutfctire into tfco Bymutine tmdm Jostisiwi* th® sUk 

niarcshandifeo of Ciima waa lar^y Imported into Neswror Asm. 
It wfts Conveyed oi> land by the amclent * iter wi Seres,* or by »eft 
through the Persian GuU, on the north shore otwhloh Al'uhuUa 
(Tabari, ed- Leyden, lS79~lfiOL I. S3S1), and afterwards SMf 
(references In u. Le Strange, The Lmds <if the. I^astem Cali- 
phaUt Ckilcutta, 1905, iJ, 25S f,), was the port for such product^ 

a Nothing is said, however, of an embassy from the Chinei'. 
side. At an earlier date, in the reign of ChfO«ro&j Anushirviiii 
there were Chinese at the Sasanian court (Tabari L 860 ; of. a 
Ndldeke, GeecK det Pereer und Araher zttr Zeit der Saemidef) 
Leyden, 1879, p. 107). 

« In Ts>bari this term Is always mutilated to jf^huyah 
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was sent to Damascus, and was probably the first 
Cliinese, or Chmese Turki, that the Syrians ha.d 
ever seen. It may be regarded as certain that it 
was Chinese statecraft that abetted the opposi- 
tion of the Turki Jclidqdn and that of the smaller 
nationalities in Tran&oxania dependent upon him 
or upon China itself, so that the Muslims had to 
maintain a ceaseless struggle, The Khottal, who 
are probably to be located in the Pamirs, were not 
dislodged till a.d, 750 lii. 74), while Afikh- 

rid, king of Kaabsb, was slain in 751, his treasures 
■—costly Ciiinebe ware — being conveyed to Abu 
Muslim at Samarqand (Tabari, hi. 79 f.). When 
with the downfall of the Arabian empire the vigour 
of Muslim expansion had somewhat relaxed, and 
the central authority was busy with the mainten- 
ance and organization of what had been won, and 
when contemporaneously the central power of 
China under the T*ang emperors showed symptoms 
of decline, the interjacent territory was soon 
occupied by strong buffer States— first of all by 
the Uigurs, and then by the Ileldds (see above). 
Islam was thus placed in a very unfavourable 
position for making an advance into China. Weak 
as were the dynasties that followed the T*ang 
emperors, the people held firmly to the maxim, 
'No foreign religion in China.' Buddhism, it is 
true, had made a successful entry in the face of 
vigorous opposition, hut this is explained by the 
facta that (1) Buddhism was to some extent in 
harmony with the cult of reason (li), which, if 
hardly to he called a religion, was more widely 
diffused than any other, and (2) it assimilated 
certain elements of the national spirit and so 
adapted itself to the prevailing sentiment (see art. 
China [Buddhism in]). Islam, which with its rigid 
doctrine of uniformity does not on principle express 
itself in creeds, and tends to repel by the defiant 
and arrogant tone of its adherents, and which, 
above all, contrasts with Buddhism in its being 
essentially a political religion, could not strike root 
in China save under the protection of the strong 
hand. The required protection was fiirst provided 
by the rulers of the Mongol empire founded by 
Jenghiz Klian, These potentates had no religion — 
nothing at all events beyond the worship of their 
lucky star, conjoined with the egregious amhition 
to bring this star down from neaven. Jenghiz 
Khan himself saw only the advantages of a huge 
centralization of human beings, and, wherever it 
suited his purposes, he intermingled detached frag- 
ments of races without regard for nationality or 
religion. As a Mongol, his leading aim was the 
disintegration of the Chinese element and the 
fusion of the population, so, that he might liave 
nothing to fear from the formation of any powerful 
alliance against him. He found his auxiliaries — 
apart from his own countrymen — in the various 
Muslim tribes of the West, a race renowned for 
their courage. Among these the Turki took 
precedence, alike in numbers, in importance, in 
capacity for bearing arms, and in discipline. We 
sh^ hardly err in adding Afghan mercenaries ; for 
the Afghans — ^thePath&ns of India — ^were always 
willing to serve for pay ; and hands of warriors 
also have flockeu to him from the mountains 
of Fersiar-rthe fastnesses of the Kurds — though not 
the Persicms in the narrower sense, the inhabitants 
of the plains, who had small reputation for bravery. 
Yet we can hardly look for definite information 
regarding the composition of his armies, or those 
of his successors, for the great Mongol rulers were 
not the people to lend themselves to the statistician, 
their great concern being with men, not with the 
keeping of trim uiuster-TollB. We may venture to 
"J^mne, however, that the laargest hordes of their 
mUowers were supplied by countries lying 
nearest the scene of their conquests, viz. besides 


the land of the Turki between the Great Wall and 
the mountain harrier of the Thian Shan (Chinese 
Turkestan), Transoxania and Khurasan. This 
explains also the curious phenomenon that from 
that day till the present Persian has been regarded 
by the Muslims of China as the language of polite 
education, and that the vernacular Chmese written 
by these Muslims is mixed with scraps of Persian. ^ 
In elucidation of this it has been sujjposed that at 
some time or other Persian immigrants had settled 
in the country, losing their mother tongue, but 
retaining vestiges of it in these numerous frag- 
I ments. This, however, is certainly erroneous,® 
for the intermixture of Persian in the Muslim 
idiom of Chinese is due rather to the superstitious 
regard for the Persian language entertained by the 
barbarian and semi-barbarian hordes of Nearer 
Asia who swarmed to the camps of the Mongolian 
KhsLns. Moreover, as soon as Kublai Khan had 
established his sway in China, he brought Persians 
in great numbers to fi.ll the offices connected with 
the government and the couit. Both Marco Polo 
and the Arabian traveller I bn Batutah supply 
full information regarding these foreigners in the 
Chinese services.* To a great extent they would 
he full-blooded Persians, and they no doubt helped 
to enhance the respect accorded to their language, 
and to keep it alive in the very heart of the 
country. 

As to the numbers of Muslims brought into 
China by the Mongol emperors, we can hardly 
even hazard a conjecture, although an incident 
now to hand may throw light upon such importa- 
tions. In A.D. 1226 a young Muslim warrior, a 
native of Bukhara, who claimed to be a descendant 
of the Prophet— a Sayyid-^laced himself at the 
disposal of Jenghiz Khan. The latter perceived at 
once the outstanding ability of the youth, and, 
attaching him to his bodyguard, soon began to 
employ him on commissions of a special kind. His 
successor, Kublai Khan, entrusted this Sayyid 
(who appears as Sayyidd Ajall in the work of 
Kashid-al-Din, and as Sai-tien-ch’e in the Chinese 
sources) with the task of subjugating the province 
of Yun-nan, and for six years the affairs of that 
province were administered hy this talented 
Muslim. He died in office, and his two tombs — 
the first in Yun-nan -fu, the other near Hsi-an-fu — 
were discovered almost simultaneously hy French 
explorers. ^ The official employment of this Muslim 
from Bukhara, who, of course, did not come single- 
handed, but was attended by a company of armed 
men, is of special interest, because hia soldiers were 
sent on service to Yim-nan, while he himself was 
installed as viceroy of that province. We may 
accordingly infer that the influx of Islam into 
Yiin-nan began at that time, for that it reached 
I An excellent specimen of this idiom is found in the short 
Chinese MS (MS Sm. Hartmann 1 of the Boyal Library, Berlin) 
ed. A. Forke, which contains a Chinese text in Arab, script 
(Toung^pao, n. viii, [1907] no. 8). From the nature of the 
lan^ti^e Forke inferred— wrongly, as the present writer thinks 
— ^the Persian origin of the Dungans. 

a It is no argument against the theoiy, however, to say that 
It wonld involve a wider diffusion of Sni’ism than we actually 
find, for the introduction of Shiism as the national religion of 
Persia and the dissemination of the ShHte principle among the 
people did not take place till a later period. There is also a 
tendency to regard all Persian writings as of Shf'ite origin— an 
utterly mistaken idea, as even the widely-read work, al- 

Nitbuimoat, * Life of the Prophet,’ hy Mu^in al-DIn al-Misl^ 
(t A.i>. 1501), is Sunnite m character. 

® One of these officials made himself very obnoxious— Achmath 
[Ahmad} ‘the Bailo,' whose story is given not only in the 
Chinese sources (cf. J A. M. de M. de Mailla, RtsLgAnSrale de 
la Chine, Paris, 1777-85, ix. 412 f. [tr. of Tong-Run-Eang-Mou]), 
which might naturally be expected to take a prejudiced view, 
but also m a straightforward account by Marco Polo (cf. H. 
Yule, The BqoJc of Ser Marco jPol<^, London, 1903, i. 416 ff ) 

* For reports of these discoveries see P. Berthelot, ^Note 
sur des inscriptions arabes, persanes et cbinoises du Ohen-si, du 
Ho-nan, et du Oban-toung,' Paris, 1905. A. Yissi^re has 

wrought the facta into a graphic and ingenious sketch {RMM. 
iv. [1907] 330fl ). 
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that province by sea is in the highest degree 
unlikely. 

Now, when we take into consideration the 
number of Muslims in China at the present day 
and the isolated movement just mentioned — the 
only known instance of the systematic migration 
of Muslims into China, and there was certainly no 
other— we are prompted to aak how the Muslim 
element has attained to such vast pro;portions. 
The total number of Muslims who settled in China 
from the date of the earliest campaigns of Jenghiz 
Khan (c. A,D. 1200) to the fall of the Mongol 
dominion (c. A.D. 1367) cannot certainly be reckoned 
at more than 1,000,000. At the present day, how- 
ever, the Muslims resident in China amount on the 
lowest estimate to 4,000,000. That this vast ex- 
pansion is due entirely to natural increase is incon- 
ceivable ; we must therefore look for other possible 
factors. (1) From time to time fresh companies of 
Muslims came to China, as, e.y., in the retinue of 
Turki princesses of Muslim faith who entered the 
harlm of the Chinese emperors.^ (2) Chinese-born 
children were, and still are, sometimes made 
Muslims. (3) When great devastations occurred 
among the Chinese, the vacant places were tilled 
hy Muslima, as the latter, being endowed with 
superior vigour, were better qualified to grapple 
with the manifold misfortunes which throughout 
the centuries have fallen upon this ill-govemed 
country. It has already been noted that the 
Muslims are represented as stately, strong, and 
brave. The hign appreciation accorded to their 
eminent qualities by the Chinese government is 
shown by a recently-issued decree to the eflect that 
Muslims are to he employed in the cultivation of 
sections of land adjoining the projected Ordos 
Koad. Against these favourable conditions, how- 
ever, must be set certain drawbacks. For one 
thing, the Chinese government has frequently been 
stricKen with fear of the Muslims, the power of 
whose politico-religious organization it has good 
reason to know. Then there is the antagonism 
that arose between the Muslims of China and 
their co-religionists in the West? and, finally, 
their internal conflicts must be taken into account 
(see p. 894). 

A word may be added regarding the nam®3 
applied to the Muslims of China. It is a common 
notion that they are all called Dungans, and in 
point of fact the present writer has noted the use 
of this designation in Kashgar and Yarkand ; by 
the Turki all Chinese-speaking Muslims are csuled 
*I)ungan(lar).’® They themsmves do not use that 
name, but term themselves ‘ Hui-hui* or ‘ Hui-tzh,’ 
and this appellation is applied by the Chinese to 
all Muslims, whether resident in China proper or 
in Turkestan. The Turki offer strong resistance 
to this usage, and d^re to be callea * Ohan4u,^ 
Hhe turbaned/ lit. ‘head-bound:/ 

A few details will now be given regarding the 
several provinces : 


(1) jBTcm-jm.— In this province the Hnsiims, acoordinigr to P. 
Dabry (L^ MahomMim* ^ dom U T^Usiam. mesfttoZ, 

Paris, 1878), number 8,860,000, I.e. nbout per cent. 
capital, Lan-cbom (G. M. H. Playfair, The and Tevm 
OMnay Hongkong, 1879, 1910, p. 8992), took no “ 

in the inaurrectdons of 1863-74 and 1806, atw 


I The leading Instance of this is furnished by the still existing 
colony of Turkish Muslims which can be traced baclt to the 
reception of a Turkish princess into the harvm of the emperor 
Oh*ien-lung ; of. O. Arendt, ‘ Poking und die wesUichen Berge/ 
MitUtl. der geograph, Qesellaehaft Hamburg^ 1889-90, p. 64. ^ 

3 This term may signify * those who have come home/ t e. 
those who have returned to the true faith, the implication bi^ng 
that all human beings come Into the world as adherents of 
lalim, though some are alienated from it by their parents, and 
so become J^ews or Christiana. The word corresponds, there- 
fore, to the Osmaj^o ddnweA, the name applied to the Jews of 
8aTonm who have been converted to lalim. The desl^tlon 
Duncan would thus seem to imply that the majority of Obinese 
lluaUms have been converts. 


received no damage. They possess a relatively high degree of 
culture, I^n-chou, as the terminus of the great trade*r<»nte 
from the West, is frequently visited by Mushni'j from India, 
Persia, and both divisions of Turkestan. Ho chou and Km-ki- 
pu (of which, however, the Chinese name is Ning-Img-t'ing; in 
Fu, Ning-hsia fPlayfalr, p. 6228J) are celebrated as centres of 
religious activity .1 Kin-ki^u was the nucleus of the sect of 
Ma-hua-lung (see p, 894). Hsi-nlng-fu, not far from Kokonor, 
is a place of special interest on account of its mixed population ; 
it affords a most fertile field for the student of ethnology are! 
philology, since, being situated on the frontier l^etween Ohma 
and Tibet, it gives an opportunity for observing the most 
heterogeneous elements such as seldom occurs elsewhere. 
With reference to the Salars. who live compactly in twelve 
townships around Hsun-hua-tlng, see below, p. 892^. In Kan-su 
there are also Mongolian Muslims (cf. F, Orenard, * Note sur 
Pethnographie du Kansu,* in MUsim eoUntifiqae dam la Haute 
Am, Paris, 1897-98, il. * Mission Dutreui! de Rhlns,' p. 468), 

(2) According to Dabry, the Muslim population of 

8hen-si— probably largely overestimated— is 0,600,000, i.e, 76*7 
percent. Hsi-an-fti, the capital (Playfair, p. 2620), according 
to a report of the Futal <17«2} to the emperor Ch‘ten-lung, then 
contained 60,000 Muslim families (Dabry, p 41 f.), with 7 large 
mosques. According to Gabriel Maurice (in H. Havret^ Za 
chHtienne de ii mnologiqxies, 

Shanghai, 1892-1902, no. 123 116 ff.), the total population, in- 
cluding that of the four suburbs, is estimated— by mere guess- 
work— at some 400,000; of these one-tenth are Tatars, two- 
tenths Muslims, and seven-tenths Chinese. According to the 
tradition regarding General Kuo-tefi-l (697-781), who is said to 
have been a Christian, the Muslims had settledf on the banks of 
the Yu-ho. When the great insurrection broke out in 1863, the 
Muslims of Shen-sl wrought considerable damage, and, after 
they were overpowered, were expelled from the province. The 
people of Hsi-an-fu, the only city in which Muslims are now 
found, were kept under too strict a watch to take any part In 
the movement, and the Muslims were allowed to remain. 

(8) ,9Aan*si’.— In this province tlie Muslims (Including those of 
S. klongoiia) number, according to Dabry, 60,000, is. 0*41 per 
cent ; exact data are lacking. 

(4) GAi-fi— The available data for the Muhammadan popula- 
tion refer only to the Muslims In Peking, who are said to 
number 20,000 families, say 100,000 persons, ’^th 11 mosques. 

(6) Muslmm are found in many towns on the 
Great Canal, one of their centres being the important eom- 
meroial city of Lln-ohlng-chou (Playfair, p, 4278). where there 
is an academy (madrasah). In which most of the mtdlds of 
Peking are trained. Them are said to be S26 mosques In 
Shan-tu ng, 

(Q) jSss-eAt«in,— In this province the Muslims, according to 
EMM V. 91 ff., number about 70,000 families (800,000 persons), 
with about 400 mosques, 11 of these being in Ch’eng tu alone 
(Playfair, p. 672) During the insurreewons in Kan-su and 
Yiin-nan, Sae-chuan remained passive. Visitors from Turkestan 
are numerous. The town of Sung-n'an-Fing, already mentioned, 
is in this province ; its 10,000 inhabitants, according to EMM v, 
468, include 4000 MuMims, with $ mosques, and about 100 
ahongs. 

(7) Ho-fusn.— The Muslim population, according to Dabry, u 

200 0(K). 

(8) Yiln-ncm, — The Muslima here, aowrding to Dabiy, 
numbear from 366,000 to 400,000. With reference to the history 
of this province, the Muslim setHement of which we can trace 
from its starting-point, see above, p, ; for its more recent 
Mstow we have the monograph of E, Itocher, Ha Prooitm 
ohinom du YikfEan, Fans, 1880; ctalso d'OlIone, ^L’lslam 
au Yunnan,’ in EMM iv. 286-290. 

(9) In the remaining provinces Muslims are found In rela- 

tively small numbers. Dabry furnishes the foUowinf figures ; 
Htt-nan (with 60,000; Klang-hsl, 4000; Kia^-hsn 

(with An-hsi), 160,000 1 Kuang-taang, 21,000 i EuiwW,l5000 j 
Kttd-chou, 40,000; One-kiai^ ('mih Fo-ki»iD, 1^,000. fhws 
numbers, however, are not refiahle; ct Dalnr/s estimate 
(40,00d) with d'OJloae’s (300,000) for toe province of &se-chttam 

X DetcriptiY^.— If we may tho Mtislims 

of m forraing a mogfe social eomplex, w@ 

may intiicato the maija leatooi of that oomplox m 
follows. 

(a) Mace and bethe oddxi 

of ih& vaiious Mofillin OToups, they must all be ae- 
scribed at the present «my as Chm^e, The extent 
to which they share the distiiietive qualities of the 
Chinese peoples cannot be precisely detenuiiied, the 
lequisite data not being available. In any case 
they all speak the language of felieir adopted 
country; they share the variation of idiom, and 
resein we the real Cliinese in their ways of think- 
ing, while in writing also they use aimoat exclu- 
sively the national language. At the same 
they are differentiated from the Chinese by Impor- 
tant characteristics, and the division of the people 
as a whole — exclusive, however, of Tates 

I With refsreims to tha history of Ho-cbou see MMM lx* 

[1909] 680il ; Kin-ki-pu, it. p. 664 
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(Mongols) and the ahorigines of the south (Lotos, 
Miaotze)— into Chinese and Muslims holds good 
throughout. The name Bungans is applied to a 
large section of the Chinese Muslima, who, how- 
ever, as was said above, term themselves simply 
Hui-hui or Hui-tzh, and repudiate the appellation 
Bungans ; but they would never think of calling 
themselves Han (‘Chinese’), nor are they ever 
designated so. They form, in fact, a distinct 
racial aggregate, co-ordinate with the Chinese and 
the Manclius. The name Bungans is sometimes 
erroneously extended also to the Turki of Turke- 
stan, but in reality there exists a maiked contrast 
between Bungans and Turki. The Bungans who 
speak Turkish— they are by no means few— use a 
peculiar dialect of tliat langu^e ; and, as regards 
the Chinese spoken by the Bungans, it should 
further be noted that the document of Bungan 
origin in the Berlin Koyal Library (see above, p. 
890^) is composed in a very corrupt Chinese. In 
Forke’s opinion, however, its solecisms are not such 
as might be perpetrated by an uneducated Chinese, 
but aie in many cases not Chinese at all, suggest- 
ing that the Bungans are of alien origin. As a 
M^ecial illustration of the intercourse between the 
(Jhinese Muslims and the Turki, cf. the story of 
Hidayat- Allah (Apaq IChojam) of Kashghar, who 
came to Hsi-ning-fu, in MS Hartmann I (Forke, 
p. 65 f.). 

The process which dominates everything found 
within the Great Wall is one of adaptation to 
Chinese standards, of assimilation to the charac- 
ter of the yellow race — or ‘black-heads,’ as they 
like to call themselves. This process overcame the 
Manchus and many other peoples who invaded the 
country, and it was impossible that the Muslims 
should altogether elude its operation. The Chinese 
have a capacity for dissolving racial character- 
istics. This holds good even of physical qualities, 
for Chinese sentiment does not discountenance the 
affiancing of native women with foreigners, while 
Muslim women cannot legally be given in marriage 
to non-Muslims. The resultant difiusion of Chinese 
blood among the Muslima is of vast importance, 
and we cannot but admire the tenacity with which 
the latter have kept themselves from complete 
absorption by the Chinese. In spite of a consider- 
able degree of assimilation m external matters, 
the two peoples look at things from a fundamen- 
tally different standpoint. For the Chinese reason 
{li) is supreme? for the Muslims tradition is all. 
2?otahle, too, is the contrast in certain traits of 
character. The Chinese is patient to a degree, and 
will put up with a great deal ; the Bungan has an 
intense self-esteem, and is a dangerous man to 
offend. The difference reveals itself also in the 
outward bearing. The Chinese not seldom gives 
one the impression of being a dejected and down- 
ti^odden man ; the Muslim carries himself proudly, 
and faces the world with a frank and open counten- 
ance, The relative physical debility of the Chinese 
may be due in part to the opium habit. Among 
the Muslims this is but rarely found ; tobacco 
smoking is prohibited, and the drinking of wine 
and other intoxicants, which the stringent inter- 
dict of the law does not prevent in Western Islam, 
is quite inconsiderable among the Muslims of 
China. All this testifies to a very real cleavage 
between the Chinese and the Muslims, and is a 
constant reminder that the latter are not Han-yen, 
but something else. 

Whatk then, are the Muslims of China, ethno* 
logically considered ? To this question there is no 
answer, whether or not w^e postulate a connexion 
l^etween the name Hui-hui (Hui-tzU) and the name 
Uigur, with all its various transcriptions in the 
Chinese language (Chavannes, pp. 87-94). From 
the time of the earliest considerable incursions of 


Muslims, this region of many races has been over- 
whelmed with so many devastations that it is now 
impossible to speak of any single racial type. In 
addition to this we must also take into account 
the Muslim policy of incorporating people of 
other faiths, notably purchased children (cf. the 
present writer’s note in Ms Dertslamische Orient ^ i. 
[Leipzig, 1905] ; more recently d’Ollone, in EMM 
IX.). Such absorption of foreign elements must be 
regarded as a very important factor. In this con- 
nexion we should note the suggestive remark of 
d’Ollone to the effect that the purchased Chinese 
children do not exhibit a uniform Chinese type, and 
that the homogeneity of the Chinese ‘ race ’ is simply 
one of those fables convenues that cannot be too 
vehemently opposed, since in point of fact many 
who are not Muslims at all are no more Chinese 
than the Muslims themselves. 

A distinct ethnolomcal group is formed by the 
Salars, who live in Hsun-hua-t'ing (Playfair, p. 
3110) on the right bank of the Hoang-ho, and in 
the surrounding villages, and who are also found on 
a section of the road between Hsi-ning-fu and Ho- 
chou. They show a racial character markedly 
divergent from the ordinary Chinese Muslims. In 
figure they are tall and spare, with nose large but 
not broad, eyes black and set horizontally, cheek- 
bones not very prominent, face longish, eyebrow's 
bushy, beard black and abundant, forehead reced- 
ing, skull flattened behind, skin brown but not in 
any sense yellow. The Salars thus bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Turki of Chinese Turkestan, 
Their chief peculiarity is their language, which 
may be described as a degenerate Turkish. Their 
style of dress is Chinese, but they shave the head 
completed and wear a polygonal cap {tube) of white 
colour. In religion they are strict Hsinffites, and 
show the utmost respect to their spiritual guides 
{ahhons)^ many of whom speak and write the 
Persian language ; but they are given to the use of 
strong drink. Even the lower classes are acquainted 
with the Arabic script. They do not burn incense in 
worship, nor do they tolerate the emperor’s portrait 
in their mosques. This form of the Muslim faith is 
said to have emanated from a reformer named Ma- 
ming-hsin (Muhammad Emin), who preached to the 
Salars c. 1750, laying great stress on the practice 
of praying aloud (see below, p. 894^), which led to 
serious disturbances. The Salars are daring brig- 
ands, and fraternize with the rabble of the upper 
Hoang-ho, with whom they also share a fierce 
hatred of the Chinese.^ 

(5) Marriage^ family^ hinship. — The external 
aspects of the sexual relation among the Muslims 
of China are regulated bj the sm'n'ah — ^in the 
scholastic form developed m the Hanifite school— 
which applies to all Islam, though* here the separ- 
ate ordmances are not very well known to the 
people at large, nor, even where they are known, are 
they very strictly observed. As to the degree in 
which the Chinese environment has brought about 
modifications in practice, we do not possess the 
necessary details of information ; nor would such 
details yield a complete and uniform picture, since 
the influence varies greatly in different localities,* 

1 Our authority for these particulars is Qrenard, Misstan, 
H. 467 f. A somewhat different account is given by d’Ollone 
(HMM ix4688 ff,), who says that the Salars are confined to twelve 
villages in the district of Hstm-hua-t‘ing on the right bank of 
the ICoang-ho, but that the bulk of their traffic is , with the left 
bank, especially the town of Hsl-ning, in which, however, there 
reside only five Salar families j they do not shave the head com- 
pletely, but retain the pigtail ; they wear, not. the, polygonal 
cap, but the turban-like head-dress of the Chinese ; they have 
taken part in various risings ; and they assert that their 
original home was Samarqand. 

3 With reference to the well-known canon allowing the 
Muslim to marry as many m lour wives, and to have slaves as 
oonoubines, Babry Od. 266, n. 1) writes : * In China the Muslims 
are foroed to submit to the laws of the land regarding marnage ’ 
This Is undoubtedly a mistake in so far as it implies uiat 
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The like is true of the position of women in j];eneral. 
According to d’Ollone, the so-called law of veiling 
is not observed by Muslim women in China, who 
walk abroad without reserve {BMM ix. 540); 
Grenard had indicated the fact, but noted an excep- 
tion in the case of the wealthier classes. In Ho- 
chou, however, d’Ollone found a different practice, 
the women there wearing a veil of black silk below 
the eyes (a custom which seems to the present 
writer to be connected with the sect of Ma-hua- 
lung) ; further, they go on the street on horseback 
instead of in carriages. As regards foot-binding, 
d’Ollone notices no difference between Muslim 
women and Chinese women ; in Kan-su especially 
the practice is verjr common. That a Muslim 
should take in marriage one of alien faith is not 
objected to ; it is rather deemed a meritorious act 
thus to bring an unbeliever to the true religion. 
The Muslim woman, on the other hand, must not 
be given in marriage to a non-Muslim; such a 
union is regarded as the most heinous of sins. In 
this matter, however, compromises are sometimes 
made with heaven ; the marriage of a Turki prin- 
cess with the emperor Ch'ien-lung has already been 
referred to ; and, when the present writer passed 
through Minjol (a day’s journey west of Kashgar) 
in 1902, a Chinese with a Turki wife (? concubine) 
was presented to him. Illicit intercourse is not 
punished here, any more than in other Muslim 
countries, with the strict legal penalty (forty whip- 
lashes, or stoning), but it must not be supposed 
that any unusual laxity of morals prevails, and the 
unnatural vices common among the Chinese (see 
an instructive chapter in J. 3 > Mantignon, Super^ 
stition^ crime et misire en Chine^y Lyons, 1902, p. 
185 ff. ) are less prevalent among the Muslims. No 
special attention is devoted to the education of 
children (for the schools see below (c?)). Two very 
prominent features of family life are filial piety 
and ancestor-worship. The former is extolled in 
the narrative given in the Chinese-Arabio MS 
edited by Forke ; the latter filnds expression in the 
liturgical prayers for parents and ancestors, while 
use is also made of pictures of ancestors after the 
Chinese manner. Social distinctions are not in- 
evitably fixed by descent, except in the case of the 
Prophet’s descendants. The mischief wrought in 
other Muslim countries by surreptitious enrolment 
in the sacred lineage does not seem to be extensive 
among the Muslims of China. Nor does the ven- 
eration of Sayyids appear to have assumed any 
unusual forms on Chinese soil, apart at least from 
the case of the schismatic Ma-hua-lung, who 
claimed to be a Sayyid, but who failed to mn | 
such prestige as the notorious sons and grand- 
sons of Ma0idfim'A?am (see above, p. 889*^). The 
relative indifference to Sayyids (Sharifs) in Chma 
is explained by the popular belief that they are 
for the most part converts to Islflm or the descen- 
dants of converts (Bungans). - 

(c) Industries . mdnstnes in which the 
Chinese Muslims are engaged are (1) amculture, 
(2) commerce (including handicraft and tramo in 
goods), and (3) transit-trade. The Muslims do not 
take naturally to agriculture, but here the en- 
vironment has asserted itself, masmuch as the 
Chinese are pre-eminently an a^oultni^ TOople, 
and have in great measure the faculty of infecting 
the alien population with their own habits, Ac- 
cordingly, the Chinese Muslim is everywhere one 
of the most industrious tillers of the soil, so that 
it was recently reported that those employed m 


Chinese law would intrude upon this domain of perwnal ng-hts. 
though it may perliapa be necessary to universal 

validity of the imperial ordinan^. o^inances are 

lucidly^ set forth in Pierre Hoang, lU 

(Far. SinoL, no. Shanghai, 1S98. ijefienb 
writer has not succeeded in discovering amongr thm ^log 
that formally concedes an exceptional position to the Muslims. 


colonizing the part of S. Mongolia which is to be 
opened by the railway-line^ between Kalgan and 
Ivuei-hua-clf eng are predominantly Muslims {Btdl, 
Com. Asie Frang.y Oct. 1909, p. 458). While 
commerce as such is almost wholly in the hands 
of Chinese, who combine the qualities of the 
hard-working peasant with those of the astute 
merchant, yet the Muslims very largely monopolize 
the related branches of mercantile industry— the 
conveyance of goods from place to place and the 
retailing of products of their own or others’ labour. 
Thus the Mafus, i,e. Iiorne-hirers and horse-d ealors, 
as also carriers throughout the whole of China, 
are principally adherents of Islam, while certain 
trades— -especially that of slaughtering animals 
(not incliiaing the pig, of course)— -are largely in 
the hands of Muslima. Their special preference, 
however, is for official life, though in this depart- 
ment they are faced by a great obstacle, viz. the 
number and difficulty of the examinations k>^ be 

e iod by aspirants to the Chinese civil service. 

Muslims who could successfully undergo these 
tests must always have been very few. This in 
itself, however, does not carry any discredit, for it 
simply means that tiie Muslims nave not the re- 
quired degree of jdodding dullness for such ordeals. 
On the other hand, the moat capable and energetic 
of them were doubtless able to fulfil the conditionn 
of entrance into the Chinese anny, and to work 
their way to the higher ranks, nrom the Mon- 
golian period onwards Muslims have often filled 
the more distinguished military positions. As 
recent instances of this, mention may he mad© of 
General Tung-fu-hsiang (see below (a)), as well as 
of Ma-ti-kai, of Yiin-nan, nephew of Ma-hua-Inng, 
and commander-general of the forces in Bze-ohuan. 

{d) CultnSy education^ e^c.— The relknous attitude 
of the Chinese Muslims is— outwardly, at least- 
characterized by moderation. They make con- 
I cessions to the ruling power, hoping thus to gain 
i security for person and property, and the most 
capable and resolute of those who enter the govern- 
ment service take part in the ceremonial of the 
national cult. The hatred of foreigners sometimes 
shown by Muslim officers of high rank, like that 
displayed by the Chinese themselves, is to be 
referred, not to reliriotis motives, but to the 
exasperation provoked by the high-handed way 
in %vhich foreigners interfere with the internal 
affidrs of the country. In not a few case^, indeed, 
the conduct of the Muslim generals Is to be traced 
simply to a vulgar hankering after rank and 
wealth, as has now been made clear by the observa- 
tions of d’OUone {BMM vL [1998] 7ff., contro- 
verting the misleading note in BMM iv. 441 i)» 
Tung-fu-hsiang, was In no sense a * fanatical 
Muslim,’ bttt a mere adventurer, who gained a 
following amid the chaos caused by the rising of 
1861-74, and who, in return for the gift of a 
mandarinate, made himself tiie tool of the vi^roy, 
Tso-tsung-^ang. and of General Lu-song-sham 
He caused Ma-hua-!ung, the prime mover of the 
revolt, and the prophet of the ‘new doctrine/ who 
fell into his hands m a sortie from the rebel city of 
Kin-ki-pu. to he behwied. At that time Tung 
acquired landed estate of enormous extent- It 
was he also who crashed the rebellion of 1895 in 
Hsi-ning-fu and Ho-chou, enriching himself, as 
usual, with the spoils filched from his co- 
re] igionista He received the title of * general- 
issimo’ {la im)^ and was In ©flto king of the 
country. When the Boxer riting broke out at 
Feldag in 1900, Tung hurried thither his 
henchmen— -the foremost of whom was the infamous 
Ma-an-liang, Tongling of Ho-chou-and made 
himself aonspicuous by his violent and malicious 
proceedings against the foreigners, who saw in him 
1 only a Muslim at the head of a horde of Muslims, 
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and were quite unaware of his real relation to 
Islam, Having been ostensibly punished by 
‘banishment’ to Kan>su, he lived there like a 
sultan. He held two fortified castles near Kin- 
ki-pu, and had a bodyguard of 500 veterans— as 
tenants of the surrounding estates which he had 
taken from Muslims. The local councils of Kin- 
ki-pu and Lin-chou could not lift a finger without 
his approval. After his death m February 1908, 
all luH titles, of which he had been deprived at the 
instance of the European Powers, were restored, 
and his remains were buried with the highest 
honours at Kon-yuen, his birth-place {BMm vi. 
70011.). Apart fiom adventurers of this stamp, 
whom probably the majority of Muslims would 
regard as apostates, there is a far-reaching antag- 
onism between the indigenous and the immigrant 
peoples. The Chinese realize the danger involved 
m the Muslim aspiration of an hnpermm in 
imperio, while the Muslims, enjoined as they are 
by the Qur’an to fight against the unbeliever, feel 
the ascendancy of tlie latter as a heavy infliction, 
and from time to time the strain has found expres- 
sion in open revolt. The most notable and most 
serious of such outbreaks have been those of the 
north (Kan-su and Shen-si) in 1861-74, and of 
the south (Yutt-nan) in 1856-72. It would be a 
mistake, however, to attribute these ruinous in- 
surrections to religious motives alone, for racial 
antagonisms and the conflicting interests of dif- 
ferent social classes were certainly no less potent 
factors. 

The mosques resemble pagodas, the mihrab and 
minbar alone proclaiming their Muslim origin. 
We sometimes meet with Indo-Arabic styles, as, 
e.y,, the two cupolas above the porch of each of 
the mosques in Sui-fu, For occasions of prayer 
the akhons (Pers. akhund^ ‘ learned one ’ ; in 
China, * mosque-minister ’) don the white tunic j 
the rest of the faithful wear for the time a cap 
never otherwise used, which is encircled by the 
turban, and may be of various colours — white, 
blue, green, or red. This cap has two shapes ; the 
Meccan — a round, low cowl, wholly covered by the 
turban — not worn by many ; and the Bukharian 
—polygonal, being formed of four or six pieces— 
which hangs out from beneath the turban. It is 
identical with the tuhe,^ or worn by all 

Muslims in Russian and Chinese Turkestan. 

The disruptive tendencies so common in Islam 

f enerally have made themselves felt in China, 
la-hna-lung, who was put to death during the 
rebellion in Kan-sn, was the founder of a new 
sect, and his followers in Kan-su, where they are 
numerous, and in Sze-chuan, where as yet they 
are but few, regpd him as the true successor of 
Muhammad. His descendants and disciples claim 
to possess superhuman powers. His teaching is 
called Imn chiao^ * new doctrine,’ in contradistinc- 
tion to lao cMao^ * ancient doctrine ^ {BMM v. 93). 
The nature of this new doctrine is something of 
a mystery. There is a tendency to regard it as an 
endorsement to Shi’ ism, or pemaps an unusually 
bold representation of Stlflism, but the notices of 
d’OBone (BMM ix. 571 fe) show that in reality it 
is of genuinely Sunnite character, and not a de- 
generate variety of the i^stical philosophy so 
widely diffused throughout Cfentral Asia. Ma-hua- 
lung was undoubtedly one of that class of visionary 
toostore represented in Chinese Turkestan by the 
Khodyas, is. the descendants of Makhdtlm'A!?am, 
of whose ecclesiasticq-political organization the 
present writer has given a detailed account in 
‘Em Kirchenstaat iin Islam’ (in D&r isla/miscTit 
OH&fiti i. l9o if.)* It remains an open question 
whether the Mahdistic idea played any part in the 
project of Ma-hna-)npg; the reports of d’Ollone 
make no distinct reference to it. In any case, the 


retender was regarded as an incarnation of the 
pint — a sheng Jen (‘holy man,’ ‘prophet’) equal 
to, or even higher than, Muhammad himself. It 
speaks well for the Muslims of Kan-su that only 
the lower classes were duped by this charlatan, who, 
wholly destitute of learning, presumed to know 
everything, and had his answer ready for every 
question. As the founder of a new sect, he had 
to enjoin certain external forms by which his ad- 
herents might be distinguished, from others. For 
this purpose he chose the practice of praying aloud 
and of holding the hands straight open and hori- 
zontal in the qiydm (at prayer), in contrast to the 
general custom of silent prayer with the hands 
rounded and hollow. From this practice of audible 
prayer is derived the usual name of the sect, viz. 
Zahiriyah (corrupted to Chaiherinye), ‘ those who 
pray openly,’ as contrasted with the Khafiyah 
(vernacularly * Hufeye’), * those who pray secretly.’ 
In these externals Ma-hua-lung shows a certain 
affinity with a movement in the West which had 
found its way into China at an earlier date. 
About 150 years previously a reformer had ap- 
peared among the salars (see above, p. 892'^) in the 
person of Muhammad Emin, known in China as 
Ma-ming-hsin, who introduced the custom of play- 
ing aloud, and thereby gave occasion for serious 
disturbances (Grrenard, loe. ci^.). Mu-hua-lung 
did not actually forbid his followers to attend the 
mosque, but he allowed prayer to be performed at 
home— in the ‘common hall ’—without special 
ceremonial garments. Usually three or four 
houses have a place of prayer in common, i.e. 
a single room set apart for worship, this arrange- 
ment being designed, it is said, to familiarize me 
adherents with the practice of prayer [BMM ix. 
671). In Sung-p’an-ting, according to BMM v. 
462, the followers of the new faith attend the same 
mosques as those of the old, while in Shen-tu, on 
the other hand, the breach is complete {BMM v, 
462, ix. 661). The d’Ollone expedition had a very 
uncivil reception in the mosque at Ch’6ng-tu ; the 
people of tne ‘new doctrine’ have the name of 
being hostile to Europeans, while the Muslims in 
geneial are friendly. After Ma-hua-lung’s death 
m 1871, a rupture took place within the sect. His 
son-in-law, Ma-ta-hsi, and his grandson, Ma-mih- 
hsi, fought with each other for the sacred inherit- 
ance. Ida-ta-hsi, who is now (1916) sixty-two 
years old, has the advantage in numbers, and his 
place of residence, Cha-kou, near Ku-yuen, is an 
important religious centre, and has a madrasah. 
Ma-hua-lung’s teaching was introduced into Yiin- 
nan by his younger brother (or nephew) Talasan 
or Talamasan, who fell in a struggle with Ma-ju- 
lung. In Yiin-nan, however, the sect has ap- 
parently a smaller following than in Sze-chuan, 
where d’Ollone met with adherents of the Hsin 
chiao from the boundaries of Yiin-nan to Sung- 
p’an-t'ing on the border of Kan-su, 

Alongside of the two groups of Hufeye and Chai- 
herinye are found two others, viz. Kuherinye and 
Katerinye, The meaning of ‘Kuherinye’ cannot 
be precisely determined — the word may possibly 
stand for Kubari (‘great’); ‘Katerinye’ is un- 
doubtedly equivalent to ‘Qfmriyah,’ signifying the 
adherents of ’Abd al-Q&dir al-JilanX ). It is 
maintained by a certain dkjion that these four 
sects are respectively connected with the first four 
Jchcdlfahs^ each of whom is said to have inaugurated 
a particular ritual, viz. Abfi Bakr that of the 
Hufeye, Othman that of the Chaiherinye, ’Omar 
that of the Kuberinye, and *AU that of the 
Katerinye. The last-mentioned name is said to 
I be applied also to those who venerate graves. In 
China, as elsewhere on Muslim soil, peculiar honour 
is accorded to the tombs of the emmently pious— 
those who have given credentials of saintship. 
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Thus, within a mile to the north of Bun^^- 
p an-t'ing is to be seen the tomb of an ahhon from 
Medina, who came to Sung-p'an*t‘ing in 1668, lived 
for a time in Shen-si, and by his prayers saved the 
land from a drought m 1673. He died in 1680, and 
his tomb is guarded by an aklion. Another tomb, 
somewhat smaller, is found within the mausoleum. 
The orthodox mullas inveigh strongly against this 
practice {EMM v. 459). D’Ollone thinks that the 
veneration of graves is also a characteristic of 
the Hsin chiao sect {EMM ix. 633 if.); but this 
cannot be admitted, and, indeed, it conflicts with 
other statements of the same writer. As a matter 
of fact, the veneration of graves is a world-wide 
custom, and naturally prevails here too j and that 
Ho-chou, the rally in g-point of the new doctrine, 
should also contain an unusual number of sacro- 
sanct tombs is a mere coincidence. Moreover, with 
reference to the name Kumbe chiao, wdiich d’Ollone 
mentions as being applied to the * new doctrine,’ 
and upon which he bases his conclusions {EMM ix. 
633), it remains to he shown whether the term 
(=‘ grave-doctrine’) is meant to indicate the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the sect. As regards the 
religious position of the ethnologieally distinct 
Salars see above, p. 892^. 

The idea of a kJiallfah as a single individual 
invested with authority over Islam as a whole is 
unknown to the vast majority of Chinese Muslims 
{EMM ix. 561 f.). Yet the efforts directed from 
Stamboul in the latter half of last century were 
not altogether without result. Ya'qClb Beg recog- 
nized *AM-al- Aziz as commander of the faithful, 
while Sulaiman, the Muslim king of Yiln-nan, 
appealed to him, os k1uilifah----m vain, it is true— 
for assistance. 

As the intellectual life of the Muslims bears the 
closest possible relation to their religion, the aim 
of elementary education is to inculcate the rudi- 
ments of religious doctrine, the children being 
taught by readings from the Qur’an and by short 
catechisms. In these exercises two languages are 
employed — both the national language and that 
of the Qur’an (or a mixed Perso-Arabic dialect). 
There is a considerable circulation of anthologies 
from the Qur’an, either with or without a Chinese 
translation, and booklets containing the leading ele- 
ments of doctrine in both languages are also found.^ 
The life of the Chinese Muslims has no place for 
art. To anything in the nature of fistic activity 
only a single field is open— -the Arabic script, which 
is often elaborated in pedantic forms suggestive of 
the Chinese method of writing, angles and loons 
being formed as in tjhe native calligraphy (especially 
in epitaphs). The Muslims also erect ornately 
written Arabic tablets, which, however, often 
show such a divergence from the common script 
that they are very diflScult to read. Even the 
experienced E. Blochet mistook an r for a (EMM 

v«291). ^ ^ . I 

(e) FoHtical relatzons.-^ln China proper the 
Muslims have never secured an independent politi- 
cal existence, while in Turkestan, since its annexa- 
tion (c. 1760), they succeeded in establishing only 
the short-lived Muslim government of Ya’qfib Beg 
(see above, p. 889*^). The object of the Muslim 
rising in Kan-su and Shen-si (1863-74), which wm 
among the contributing causes of Ya qfib s 
success, was likewise independence ; but the move- 
ment proved abortive, and, in fact, no other issue 
was to be expected. The necessary condition of a 
permanent political organization is that it shall 
have a basis of nationality, and no such thing 
exists among the Chinese Muslims. The latter, iwi 
interspersed among the Han (Chinese), form, not a 
national, but merely a religious, aggregate, and all 

I The present writer possesses a copy ot each ft tOlnguftl 
cfttecl^m. 


history teaches that political establishments based 
upon religion are ephemeral. It has certainly 
been hinted that the Muslims of China may pos- 
sibly force their religion upon the rest or the 
population, and thus evolve a powerful IsISrao- 
Chinese kingdom. It is indubitable that such an 
ambition^ is not wanting among the Muslims, and 
that it will continue to act in certain localities as a 
source of insurgent movements against the imperial 

f overnment. It is regrettable that the idea has 
een exploited for the double purpose of acquiring 
relkdous influence among the Chinese Muslims ana 
of furthering political ends. Considerable efibrts 
in this direction were made— though without the 
least success— by Sul|»to ’Abd-al-H^^^M in the 
latter part of 1900 ; and minor attempts at a later 
date proved equally fruitless, though hopes were 
not abandoned even after the deposition of the 
BnltSn. 
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M. Habymann. 

MUHAMMADANISM (In Indk).-Mam was 
introduced into India ^ the Arab invaders who 
entered Sind under Mnbammad ihn Qasim in 
A.0. 712 and founded a Muhammadan State which 
was eventually absorbed in the Mughal empire; 
but this early Arab occupation was confined to 
Sind, and the Muhammadan conquest of the rest 
of India did not begin until nearly three centuries 
later, with the raids of Sabuktaj^ and Mabmfid 
of Ghazna ; when, however, Malimfid died in 1030, 
the province of Lahore was the only part of Indian 
territory that he bequeathed to hb successor. The 

g srmanent extension of Muslim rale in India dates 
om the latter part of the 12th cent., w*hen the 
conquests of Mubammad Ghorl resulted in the 
establishment of a Muhammadan dynasty in Dihli, 
which continned to be a Muhammadan capital up 
to the extinction of the Mughal empire in 1868. 
The scope of this article being limited to religion 
and ethics, no account of the political history 
can be given, though the intimate connexion 
between Islam as a religious Byntem and the 
Muiiammadan governments in India makes it 
difficult to oonsiaer them apart. A brief reference 
must be made, however, to the relations between 
the Muilm rulers and their non*Mu8l!m eubjccta. 
The Muhammadan invaders at thnei dining tbe 
early stages of the conquest exhiffited a brutal 
intolerance towards the Hindus who opnc^ Umt 
armies, and ruthle^ly mastered BriEmans and 
razed temples to the ground; but^ after the savageries 
of conquest were over, a certain amount of tolera- 
tion was ^owed to their Hindu subjects. The 
Arabs in Bind left the Hindus in undktmbed 
exercise of thek religion and in the enjoyment of 
their old rights and privileges, and the later 
conquerors umo founded kingdoms in N. India and 
the Deccan w*ere generally too much oocuptied wnth 
the military consolidation of their own power, or 
felt too little interest in spiritual matters, to turn 
their attention to the propagation of their own 
faith. Even under the settled rale of the Muphals, 
dynastic and financial considerations dictated theii 
policy rather than eonsideration of tlie interests oi 
Islfim. On the other hand, the reigns of several 
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monarchs were signalized by outbursts of fanaticism 
and the cruel oppression of unbelievers, their 
temples being destroyed and many of them con- 
verted by force. lu Gujarat Sultan Mahmud 
ni. (1537-53) was hated by the Hindus for the 
stringency of his enactments against them. In 
Kashmir Sultan Sikandar (1393-14:17) acquired the 
<lesignatioii Butshikan (‘ idol-smasher 0 by liis 
rutliless destruction of Hindu idols and temples, 
and ill BengalJalM al-Hin Shah (1 did- 

st) made himself notorious by his persecution of 
unbelievers, Aurangzib’a (1659-1707) attempt to 
carry out a policy of unification led to several acts 
of repression, and tradition attributes to him the 
destriiebion of temples and the forcible conversion 
of Hindus in various districts throughout the whole 
extent of the Mughal empire. The latest example 
of such fanaticism on the part of a Muhammadan 
ruler was that of Tiptl Sultan (1782-99), whose 
barbarities outdid anything recorded of previous 
monarchs after the first conquerors. Apart from 
such outbursts of fanaticism, the rule of the 
Muhammadans has generally been characterized 
by an attitude of toleration towards their Hindu 
subjects, and the adherents of the rival religions 
have often been closely drawn together by a spirit 
of amity and mutual respect. 

The fact that the Muhammadan dynasties in 
India were almost entirely founded by foreign 
invaders was of gi’eat importance in the history of 
Islam ; they brought with them a large number of 
foreign troops, and attracted to their courts mili- 
tary adventurers, poets, scholars, and others, who 
ultimately settled in the country. The foreign 
immigrants and their descendants— Arabs, Per- 
sians, Turk-g, Mughala, and PathSns— formed an 
important element in the total Muhammadan 
population, and exercised a preponderating influence 
in ilie administration, the social organization, and 
the religious life. They received grants of land 
from tlie Muhammadan governments, or in times 
of political unrest arrogated to themselves rights 
of ownersiiip, and thus formed the nucleus of an 
aristocracy that looked do%yn with contempt on the 
native converts. The missionaries, to whose prose- 
lytizing efforts the conversion of whole tribes is 
attributed, and the saints, whose tombs are still 
venerated throughout all parts of Muslim India, 
were for the most part of foreign extraction. The 
shrines of these saints are still centres of religious 
influence and attract thousands of pilgrims every 
year j among the most famous are those of Khwajah 
Mu'in al-Bin Chishti (t 1236) at Ajmir, Farid al- 
Bm Shakarganj (f 1269) at Pakpattan, Ni?am al- 
Din Awliya (t 1325) at Bihli, and Shall 'Alam 
(t 1476) near Abmadabad. The ^eat family of 
Bukhari Sayyids, who settled in Uch in the 13th 
cent,, may be taken as a typical example of the 
wide-spread Influence exercised by some of these 
foreign immigrants. The effect of this constant 
stream of foreign immigration has been to keep 
India in close contact with the main currents of 
theological thought and speculation in Islam, and 
the religious beliefs and practices of the educated 
section at least of the Muslim population, whetW 
Sunni or Shi’ ah, have tended to conform to those in 
other parts of the Muslim world. A large part of 
the rehgions literature has been written in Arahic, 
and still more in Persian — ^both languages foreign 
to India— and the study of these languages has 
kept the theolodans acquainted with the writings 
of Mn^tm thinkers outside Ihcha. These foreign 
influences have thus prevented Islam in India from 
taking on a provincial character, so far at least as 
the literate are concerned, But among the un- 
educated converts and the descendants of converts, 
of Hindu origin, especially in the country districts 
emote from the centres of Muslim culture, many 


survivals of older cults are to be found, and theie 
the Muliammadan differs little but in name from 
his Hindu neighbour. He continues to worship 
the gods of hxs ancestors— paiticularly the village 
godlings, whose rites are associated with the 
cultivation of the soil, and the deities of disease, 
especially Sitala, the dreaded goddess of smallpox 
— and to take part in the Hindu festivals connected 
with the changes of the season, such as Holi, the 
festival of the spring equinox, and Basahra, the 
festival of the autumn equinox. Against such 
Hindu beliefs and practices the orthodox have at 
all times protested, but the first active campaign 
against them appears to have^ been started 
Sayyid Ahmad and ^aji Sharf at Allah, who in 
the second decade of the 19fch cent, began to 
disseminate in India the doctrines of the Wahhabi 
reforming movement. The writings of a later 
religious reformer, Maulavi Karamat*Ali (t 1874), 
were especially influential in combating the ob- 
servance of Hindu rites and ceremonies by Muham- 
madans. In more recent years, the greater facili- 
ties of communication between one part of the 
country and another, the spread of education, and 
the consequent growing influence of theological 
text-books have increased the tendency towards 
an orthodox uniformity, but the low level of educa- 
tion among the mass of the Indian Muhammadans 
still keeps a large proportion of them ignorant of 
the tenets of the faith which they profess. 

The abiding influence of Hindu institutions on 
the converts to Islam is still further shown by their 
rejection of the sharV ah in favour of their old tribal 
ordinances in regard to marriage and inheritance. 
As is well known, Islam is not merely a body of 
religious dogma but also a system of legislation, 
but the Muliammadanized Rajputs and Jats in the 
Panjab and the Mappillas on the west coast of S. 
India have always continued to follow the customs 
of their Hindu ancestors in preference to the 
Muslim law of succession. 

The influence of Islam in India has not been 
confined to the Musalmans themselves, but may be 
observed iu sections of the population that stand 
outside the Muslim community. There can be 
little doubt that the Hindu reform movements of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, especially those con- 
nected with the names of Kabir and bfanak, owed 
much to Muslim influences. Many low-caste 
Hindus, especially in N. India, worship Muham- 
madan saints j these saints are sometimes legendary, 
like Sakhi Sarwar and Shah Madar, or historical 
personages such as Pir Shams Tabriz of Multan, or 
sometimes a mixture of both as in certain enumera- 
tions of the Pafleh Pir (‘five holy men’), who are 
represented by some thousands of Hindus to be the 
only divinities that they worship. An influence of 
a different character was that of the Mughal court 
upon the higher ranks of Hindu society, resulting 
in the adoption of many Muhammadan habits and 
observances such as are generally significant of 
adherence to the faith of Islam. 

As an ethical system Islam in India presents in 
many ways a strong contrast to Hinduism. Both, 
it is true, cherish an ascetic ideal, pursued by the 
few, and Hindu and Muslim ascetics have often 
found that they have much in common, and both 
have often received the veneration of pious ad- 
herents of the rival creed. But the stern Puritan- 
ism of Islam has aet its face rigidly against those 
charactenstics of Hindu conduct which are set 
forth in the Kamoddstros and illustrated on such 
Hindu temples as have escaped the iconoclastic 
wrath of outraged Muslim sentiment. This au- 
sterity of Muslim morals runs through the whole 
of their social life, and lends to their outward 
bearing an aspect of dignity and self-respect such 
as sprmgs from a constant recognition of moral 
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obligation ; at the same time it relegates women 
to tiie seclusion of the zenana, depriving social 
intercourse of the charm of their society,’ and 
deprecates amusements that other countries find 
harmless, such as dancing and card-;playing. This 
moral fervour is capable of producing such types 
as that of the judge who cut himself off from all 
human associations lest his judment might be 
influenced b;!^ consideration for a friend, the hard- 
worked administrative officer who gave away the 
whole of his official salary in charity, and tlie 
scholar who repented in bitter tears because he had 
made a profit out of the sale of a work on religion. 
The moral sanction is sought in religion, and moral 
precepts are based on the Qur’an, the traditions, 
and the works of authoritative theologians ; maxims 
of conduct are also frequently quoted from the 
poets and Stifi writers. Treatises on ethics, such as 
Ahhlaq-i-isl dsirlt Alchldq4-Mu1uim, etc., are read 
by the learned, and similar works — Akhldg^^ 
i-Jahdnglrl — ^were compiled in India, but acquaint- 
ance with them has been too restricted for them to 
have exercised much influence on the general moral 
consciousness of the Indian Musalmfins. This 
legal and didactic view of ethics may at times 
degenerate into formalism, and a low level of moral 
achievement may subsist side by side with fervid 
professions of piety ; but the tendency of mod-sm 
Muslim society in India is towards a more distinc- 
tively ethical basis for conduct and less dependence 
upon religious authority. 

Within the narrow limits of this article it has 
not been possible to do more than briefly indicate 
some of the main characteristics of Islam in India. 
See, further, Missions (Muhammadan), Sects 
(M uhammadan). 

LrrERATtmK.-— No comprehensive work has yet been written 
on the relidon and ethics of the Indian Muhammadans, The 
reader will find articles hearing on these subjects in such 
periodicals as JASB (Calcutta, 1882 ff.); Calcutta. Review 
(Calcutta, 1844 fl.); Journal of (Calcutta, 

1906 ff.); Revue du monde musulrmn (Paris, 1906 ff.); m 
(Leyden, 1908 fE.). For the blhliograpl^ of historical works see 
The History of India as told by its own Eistorians ; The Muham- 
medan Period^ ed. from the papers of H. M. Elliot by John 
Dowson, London, 1867-77. A vast amount of material is to he 
found scattered throughout the official publications of the 
Government of India ; for bibliography see F. Campbell, Index- 
Catalogue of Indian Offljdal PubUeatioiM in the iMyrury^ 
British Museum, do. 1^ Among separate works may he 
mentioned * J. H. Garcin de Tassy, MUmoire sur Us partU 
culantis de la religion musviTnane dans VInde% Paris, 1869; 
Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussulmaum of 
India, London, 1882 ; W. W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmam, 
do. 1871 ; Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-Islam, or the Customs of 
the Mussulmans of India, tr. Q. A. Herklols Madras, 1868 ; 
Syed Ameer AU, The Bpint of Islam, or the tife and Teaedi^ 
ings of Mohammed^, London, 1890; S. Khuda Bukhsh, Essays 
{•miwn md Islamio, do. 1912, A more detailed bibliography 
will be found in the present writer’s art, ‘ India * in J?/. 

T. W. Aenolb. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Peisia). Islto 
began in Persia very early. Within a year of 
Muhammad’s death the Muslim armies came into 
collision with tiie Persian power, and the conflict 
lasted for thirty years, extending from the Tigris 
to the Oxus. The last Zoroastnan dynasty was 
overthrown in A.1). 760 in the region south of the 
Caspian. The conversion to Islam was a slower 
process, and the disappearance of Zoroastrianism 
was gradual. The intellectual life of Islam was 
very soon enriched by Persian scholars. It is sig- 
nificant that after the Arab conquest Nestorlan 
missions were successfully prosecuted among Iran- 
ians described as pagans.^ Still, Islam was identi- 
fied with a foreign invasion — a fact tliat influenced 
subsequent history. 

The cause of 'Ali gained adhereaitB in Perfi^ from 
fche first, perhaps because 5usain married a Saaan- 
ian princess. In the TJmayyad period revolts were 
frequent, many of them Kharxjite in origin. The 

1 W. A. Shedd, Islam and Oriental Chimhes, Philadelphia, 
1904, p. 163 f. 
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’Ahbasid conspiracy was begun in Persia; Abu 
Muslim, the chief conspirator, was a Persian ; and 
the battle of the Zab, which decided the contest, 
was fought on the border of Iran. Although revolts 
were common, the authority of the ‘Abbasids was 
generally recognized by the ruling dynasties in 
Persia, few of which were Shfite. The most de- 
tennined and powerful attempt to establish Shtite 
Islam was that of the Ismailians, or Assassins 
iq.v.). ^ Persia was the greatest sufferer of all in 
the ruin wrought by the heathen Mongols, and 
Islam seemed about to perish ; Timur was a Sun- 
nite Muslim, but he had mercy on none. With 
the rise of Safawl kings (a.b. 1600) Shfite Islam 
of the Twelve was established as the State religion 
-—a position challenged since only by the audacious 
Nadir (t 1747), who proposed to make Shfitelslam 
a fifth sect co-ordinate with the four recognized 
divisions of Sunnite Islam. The paper constitu- 
tion of modern Persia recognizes Shiite Islam as 
the religion of the realm. 

The inner development of Shfite Islam has never 
been adequately described. From the first many 
Persians refused to believe that the cycle of revela- 
tion had closed with Muhammad, and the deifi- 
cation of 'All seems to have begian even before 
his death.^ This mystical belief in a continuous 
revelation and a divine presence, different in kind 
from anything found in the Qur’an, developed into 
the doctrine of the inidmat (cf, art. INCARNATION 
[Muslim]). In the process of the elaboration of 
this doctrine sects were formed, the most remark- 
able being that of the Isma* Ilians, which, strangely, 
has left scarcely a trace in modern Persia. The 
cult of 'All, and especially of ^lusain in the cele- 
bration of Ashfira (the 10 bh of Muharram), is still 
in process of powth. Another line of theological 
development has been §uflism, the great names in 
which are Persian (though not all Shfite), and 
which has greater influence to-day in Persia than 
in any other land. Imimrtant events in recent 
Shfite Islam have been tne growth of Sbaikhlism, 
the birth of Bahaism, and the attempt to join 
Western constitutional government to Islam. 

The influence of Persia in Isl&m is a larger sub- 
ject than Islfim in Persia. Traces of Zoroastrian 
influence are to be found in the Qur’an, and still 
more in the developed Muslim theology. 

* The victory of the Ahhaeids waa, in a sense, a oongmeat of 
the Aratw by the Persians ... the battles of aJ-qjiidisiya and 
Nahawand were avenged: Persian ideas sad Fetwn religion 
began slowly to work on the fjdth of Muhammad,’ a 
What MSm owes to Persian Sunnites in formal 
theology, as well as to the dervish orders and Rflf!- 
ism. may be indicated by mentioning the nam^ of 
al-Ghazill, *Abd aJ-QMir al-JilM, and Jaltl aJ- 
I)In KtLml 

Modem Persia is the resultant of the interaction 
of complex forces through a long period, and religi- 
ously it is far from homogeneous in character. 
Sunnites number a million or mora The majority 
of th^e are Kurds, some a^e Arabs, some Turks in 
Idharbaljto, and some are Persians in the Gulf 
region. Among them the most numerous sect is 
the Bhaffite, Shfltea *kre believers m the Twelve 
Imtos, Beets that are numerous and wide-^read 
enough to merit attention are the Mubasharl's, the 
Shaikhls, and the ZahAbla Other sects that should 
be mentioned are the *AiI Illahls and the Bahais. 

influential as it is, cannot be regarded as 
a separate sect. The dervishes are an institution 
that oannofc be n^leeted (cf. art. D®aTiSH). The 
following flgum aro^ven as m approximation : 
Sunnites, 1,000,000 j Persians, Lto, etc., 

6,000,000 ; Tatars, 2,000,000 ; Ali BlAMs, 300,000 ; 
Bahais, 100,000. 

1 Browne, Biterary EUtory of PtrMa, tSOn 

s D. B. Macdonald, Bevelojment of Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence, and Constitvtimial Theory, London, 1908, p. X88, 
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Even among the Sunnites (especially the Kurds) 
religion centres much in the cult of the Shaikhs, 
who are credited with miraculous powers. Many 
of these are connected with the dervish orders, 
especially the Naq^shbandis. ^ 

The great religious principle of the Shiites is 
the veneration of the family of 'All and the doctrine 
of the iinarmt While every community numbers 
its iiajps^ the great shrine for^ pilgrimage of the 
living’ and burial of the dead is Karbala, which, 
moreover, is the place of religious authority, the 
seat of the chief mujtahids^ and the centre of 
theological education and learning. In every city 
there is a omdrasah (college), but an ambitious 
student completes his training at Karbala, or at 
one of the neighbouring shrines that share in its 
importance. The unifying power of such a centre 
is very important. The other shrine of importance 
is Masliad. For the mass of the people tlie great 
religious observance is the commemoration of the 
battle of Karbala on the 10th of Muharram and 
preceding days. On the spectacular side it is the 
carnival of the populace, and the timid disapproval 
of the educated is unavailing to check continual 
increase of the excesses of giief in cutting the head 
and beating the breast, itegulax passion-plays are 
uncommon (cf. art. Drama [Persian]). Preaching 
has an important place in the mosque life, and the 

g reat topic for sermons is the life of the Imams. 

hadir Bairam (when Muhammad is supposed to 
have designated *Ali as his successor) is at least 
equal to Qurban Bairam in jpopular estimation. 
The Imdlth (traditions) deal with the sayings and 
doings of the Imams as well as of the Prophet, the 
most popular collections being those of Mulia 
Baqir Majlis! of Isfahan, made three hundred 
years a^. The expectation of the reappearance 
of the Twelfth Imam as abMahdi is general. 
The Sayyida rival the mitllds in authority and 
claim the fifth* of field and herd. So far the 
description applies to all Shi'ite sects. 

The Mutasharj*s, who are by far the most 
numexouB sect, regard the nmijtahids as the only 
representative of the Qa’im, or hidden Imam, and 
only inasmuch as they interpret the shariah (canon 
law). They are conservatives and traditionalists. 
The Shaikhis, Zahabis, and minor sects hold that 
there is always a representative of the Imam, who 
possesses in some demee his divine authority. 
They differ as to who that representative is, and in 
other matters. The Shaikhis are the intellectual 
mystics, interpreting, the rfdrdi (Muhammad’s 

ascent to heaven, oeduo^ from QuFan, xvii, I) 
in a spiritual way. Zahabis resemble the dervishes 
in ascetic practices and in the use of the dhihr, 
both qalh% (spoken and silent), 

‘Ail Iliahia and Bahais, widely different in other 
respects, may be classed together as being Mnslitn 
in only a modified sense. The former recognize 
npne of the Imams except ‘All, care nothing for 
the sfm'iah, pay no attention to Ramadan or the 

H ers^ and have their own yearly feast, in con- 
m with which a common religions meal is 
eaten, Among Shf ites tiiey conform more or less, 
but in private they claim that they are not Shiite, 
They believe in an incarnation, but it is not very 
cli^ whether the connexion with ’Ah is not a 
blind ^bey call themselyes Ahl4 ^aq^Iqah (‘people 
of the Truth ’), In practical life the reverence paid 
to the Sayyids, or mrs^ is great. Their religious 
centre, where the head of the sect lives, is near 
Eirm&nshah. They are numerous both north and 
south, among Kurds, Turks, and Persians, and 
especially in the villages and among the nomads, 
and are found in smaller numbers in the cities. 
The B^^ls are too well known to require descrip- 
tion, For them Hiahammad and the sha/rtah are 
superseded. They ' are found in the cities and 


among the more educated classes, less often in the 
villages, and not at all among the nomads. They 
are increasing. Though only a fraction of the less 
numerous classes of society, their influence is not 
to he measured by their numbers. The Azalls are 
practically extinct, and the Bahais, with insig- 
nificant exceptions, follow Ahhas Efendi. Both 
these sects practise taqiyyah^ or religious decep- 
tion. 

The §ufis (or ’Arifs, ^ ^vinariKoV) are the philo- 
sophical and intellectual devotees of religion, be- 
longing, it may be, to some sect, but not often to 
the Mntashari’ s. Among them are many dervishes. 
They usually recognize some one as their guide 
{murshid)* The most popular poets among them 
are Jalal al-Din, Shams-i-Taoriz, Farid al-Din 
‘Attar, and Dervishes in Persia are loosely 

organized, and monasteries are almost unknown. 
Many dervishes will claim to heMaWri (‘abject,’ 
‘humble^), others to be followers of Shah Namat- 
Allah or of Safi 'All Shah, a saint of recent date. 

The organization of religion is democratic, and 
in the last analysis it is popularity that determines 
rank and authority. The government exercises 
a control by granting titles and recognition, and 
the millds and muJiahidSi both as authorized ex- 
pounders of the shariah and as popular leaders, 
influence government. They are irom the people 
and are susceptible to the influences that affect the 
people. Low birth is no bar to ecclesiastical ad- 
vancement. The dervishes are to some extent 
controlled by the appointment from them of a 
naqih^ or civil head, in each city. Curiously, he 
has charge also of jugglers, mountebanks, snake- 
charmers, etc. 

The influence of religion in moral and social 
matters is not easily estimated. Of course it is 
pervasive. The only education open to most of 
the people is that in the mosque schools. The 
pilgrimages promote intelligence and national 
unity. On the other hand, the shrines are centres 
of vice, the TnuUds are notorious for venality, the 
shariah is an obstacle to progress, and religions 
teaching often makes wrongdoing easy rather than 
difficult. It may he doubted whether those who 
desire moral or social reform look to religion for 
inspiration and aid. The least religious classes 
are the educated and the nomads, 

An influence at work that must affect the future 
of Islam is the rationalization of religion, It 
takes the form of reducing religion to the minimum 
of doctrine, equalizing adl forms of revelation by 
admitting truth in each, but granting finality to 
none. Another tendency is what the rersians call 
^ahi% (‘naturalistic’), denying all revelation and 
taking an agnostic position on the question of 
God’s existence. Another growing influence is the 
renascence of Turkish literature in the Adharbaijan 
dialect in Tiflis and Baku. The reaction due to 
foreign dominance is also to be reckoned with. 
The influence of Western civilization is m many 
ways disintegrating, The influence of Christianity 
mediated by commerce, politics and literature, and 
mission^ effort must not be forgotten. This had 
its part in Babism and stUl more m Bahaism. 

See, further, artt. Bab, BabIs, ShI’ahs, 

LiTBBATCiix.----Beslde8 the works cited in. the ftrtiole, see 
T. \JV. Arnold, Th& Prmchinff of London, IdlS j 

E. G. Browne, lAUrary BCistory cf Psrata, 2 vo1b„ do. 1902-06, 
A Year among the Peraiana, do. 1893. 

W. A. Shebp. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Syria, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia), —-4. —Syna and JPalestine 

have always formed one of the outlets for the 
superfluous population of Arabia. The invasion of 
the country by the Arabs in the first half of the 
7th cent. a.p. was only one of a aeries of incursions 
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Avhichi had heen going on from time immemorial. 
The conquest, which took place in the Caliphate 
of 'Omar, only a year or two after the death of 
Muhammad, occupied a few years (13-15 A.H.), 
and was facilitated by the fact that the people of 
Syria came, to a large extent, both in origin and 
in language, of Semitic stock. The kingdom of 
Ghaasan, which, with that of Hira on the other 
side of the Syrian desert, formed a buffer State 
between the empires of Rome and Persia, was of 
pure Arab blood. When, therefore, the Arabs 
made their inroads into the country, they were 
not invading a foreign people, hut rather attacking 
the ^verning classes only, the representatives of 
the Eastern Roman empire. Moreover, it was 
only a score of years since the Persians had wrested 
the country from the Greeks and held it for ten 
years. The Persian Wars had depleted the ex* 
chequer of Constantinople, and Heraclius had been 
compelled to withdraw the wonted subsidies from 
the frontier tribes — a fact which made them all the 
less unwilling to throw in their lot with the Arabs. 
When, therefore, ‘Omar’s forces entered the country, 
they did not come altogether as invaders, and to 
the indigenous population the issue was not sub- 
jection so much as a change of masters j and it 
was not impossible that the new masters might be 
more gentle than the old. 

To the Arabs the conquest of Chaldma was ; 
motived by the lust of plunder, the conquest of 
Egypt was to a large extent a necessity-” hod it 
been acquired a year or two earlier Medina would 
have been saved from famine— but the conquest of 
Syria was largely a matter of sentiment. Within 
its borders were contained nearly all the holy places 
of Islam, Htid and ^alib had ministered to tribes 
within the boundaries of Arabia, but nearly all 
the remaining prophets— Abraham, Solomon, but 
above all Jesus— had lived and died in Palestine, 
Muhammad, too, had visited Syria, once as a 
mere boy, with his uncle Abu ^^alib, and again as 
the agent of Khadijah. Jerusalem had been the 
goal of his mysterious night-journey, from which 
he had ascended to the Divine Presence, and it was 
from Damascus that he had turned away, saying 
that one could not enter Paradise twice. The 
reverence of the Arabs for Jerusalem is shown by 
the fact that it was towards it that the Muslims 
turned in prayer during the first two years after 
the arrival of Muhammad at Medina, and that the 
capitulation of the city in 637 was accepted by the 
Caliph in person. On this occasion ' Omar visited 
most of the sacred places, under the guidance of 
the patriarch Sophronius. He is said to have 
idenmed the site of Solomoffs temple, and he 
erected a small mosque, probably of wood and clay, 
for the worship of the Muslims. J erusalem did not 
become the political capital of the province of 
Palestine. Tbr that Ramleh was founded some- 
what later. But the sacred character attributed 
to the ancient city by the Arabs appears in the 
name Bait al-Maqals (*holy house ’) by which their 
historians always call it, or in the shorten^ form 
Al-Quds, by which it is known at the present day. 

The sanctity in the eyes of the Muslims even 
of Jerusalem is, however, surpassed by that of 
Hebron, the home and place of buiial of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with their wives, as well as of 
Joseph. Hence it used to be named Masjid Ibrfihlm 
(‘Abraham’s mosque’), hut now it is always called 
Al-Khalxl (‘the friend’), abbreviated from ‘the 
city of the friend of GodJ Hebron fell into the 
hands of the Crusaders in A.P. 1099 and remained 
so until it was retaken by Saladin in 1187* The 
Crusaders do not seem to have had much scruple 
about entering the sepulchral chambers, but tlie 
curiosity of the Muslim does not exceed his sense 
of reverence, and one of them mentions with a 


feeling of the deepest awe that he had conversed 
with one who had with his own eyes seen Abraham. 
At the present day Europeans are not permitted to 
enter the mosque (originally a Crusaders’ church), 
witli very rare exceptions, and then only by a 
special 

XJnd er the U mayyads (A, n* 661-760) Syria attained 
to the hegemony of all the Arab States, and 
Damascus became the capital of an empire stretch- 
ing from India to Spain. Mu'Ewiya, the first of 
the line, had been governor of the country under 
the Caliph ‘Othman : it was to the Arabs of Syria 
that his dynasty owed its birth and stability, and 
the Caliphs of the line naturally wished to do all 
in their power to strengthen the position and pre- 
cedency of their adopted country. Hence it was 
that, after the assassination of ‘All, Mfffiwiya pro- 
claimed himself Caliph, not at Medina^ which nad 
heen the political as well as the religious capital 
under the first three Caliphs, hut at Jerusalem. 
Wiien, on the death of his son Yazid, the rest of 
the Muslim world did homage to the rival Caliph 
Ihn Zuhair in Mecca, it 'vvas no doubt in some 
measure owing to the possession of the sacred city 
of Jerusalem and the tombs of the patriarclis at 
Hebron that the Umayyads were still able to main- 
tain their x>osition in Syria. And, whilst their 
rival was engaged in rebuilding the holy house 
at Mecca, which their armies hod beHieged, the 
Umayyad ' Abd ai-Malik was building the famous 
Dome of the Bock upon the site of the Temple of 
Solomon, as the inscription, in spite of its mutila- 
tion under the 'Abbfisids, still bears witness ; and 
it was only after the building was finished, and a 
substitute for the Ka‘ bah had been provided to which 
the pious Muslim might make his pilgrimage, that 
the rival Caliph was crushed and the SlusUm world 
once again united under one head. Mu'awiya had 
already wished to remove the pulpit of the Prophet 
at Medina to bis new mosque, but in deference to 
the religious feelings of the people he refrained from 
doing so. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Umayyad Caliph acted in this matter from merely 
pecuniary motives, because he wished to divert the 
commerce arising out of the pilgrimage to the Hij^a 
into his own cotters y because, as soon as he was un- 
disputed Caliph, it would not have mattered which 
town became the objeet of pilpimage (J. Well- 
hausen, Das amhisch^ Bmh) Berlin, 1902, p. 132 1). 

The truth is that the Umayyad Caliphs, with the 
exception of the pious ‘Omar ii., were not Muslims 
at heai’t. They sprang from the old aristocracy of 
Mecca, the bitterest opponents of the Prophet, 
who submitted to him only at the last possible 
moment. They did not scruple to attack and 
plunder the city of Medina where he had lived and 
died, and even to destroy the lCa*bab itself, and 
they had well-nigh exterminated the family of the 
Prophet. They were a purely civil dynaaty ruling 
in the name of religion, and tJiey did not care what 
means they used to attain their ends. The great 
hulk of the population of Syria were Christians, 
They were, many of them, well educated, and In 
every way, except in fighting, more useful to the 
dynasty than the Arabs themselves. All the 
clerks in the government offices were Cluistians, 
and the State archives were written at first in 
Greek A similar state of things existed in Persia 
and in Egypt. It was only under ‘Abd al-Malik 
that the Arabic language began to be used exclus- 
ively, and even then tiie clerks continued to be 
non 'Arabs. Some of the most infiueutial persons 
about the Caliphs were also Christians. John of 
Damascus, as >Yell a» his father, held high ofiSce 
under these Arab rulers of his native city, and the 
panegyrist of the Umayyada was the Cbristian 
poet fid- A kh tab Moreover, it was not that these 
Caliphs merely made use of their Christian subieota 
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"Whilst ignoring their religious creed. Questions 
of theology seem to have been discussed bjjr the 
two parties in the presence of the more liberal 
Caliphs upon equal terms. Al-Aklital made no 
attempt to conceal either his religious belief or 
the external emblems of his faith, when he stood 
before ' Abd al-Malik ; and John of Damascus "was 
an ardent defender of the use of images in divine 
worship, wherein he stood in opposition not only to 
the Caliph but to the Greek emperor as well. 
Such a state of things could not but react upon 
Muhammadanism itself, and there is little doubt 
tliat some of the less strict ways of thinking which 
began to prevail were due to this cause. It was to 
condone the delinquencies of the IJmayyads that 
tlie Murjites professed to believe that there was 
no deadly sin for any one who made the profession 
of Islam, or that at any rate the sinner would not 
be punished until the Day of Judgment. Belief 
in divine predestination also began to be modified 
in the direction of an admission of free will. This 
tendency toAvards freedom of thought culminated 
in theMu'tazilite movement under the ’Abbasids 
(see Sects [Muhammadan]). Hor was it only on the 
religious side that Ciiristianity moulded Muslim life. 
Hisham, one of the last and best of the XJmayyad 
Caliphs, was a notable agriculturist. His gover- 
nor over Traq was Klialid al-Qasri, who was also 
a farmer on a grand scale. Khalid’s mother was 
a Christian, and he built her a chapel beside 
the mosque at Kufa. He employed Christians and 
other non- Muslim peoples in preference to Muslims, 
as he no doubt found them more intelligent and 
capable. In Hisham’s days the doctrine that the 
Qur’an is not eternal, which became the accepted 
creed for a short time under the ‘Abbasids, be^an 
to be professed. The century and more during 
which the Umayyads ruled the Muslim world from 
Daniasons was the most glorious in Arabian annals, 
and it is nob without significance that it was after 
the last Caliph of the line had removed the capital 
to his native town of Harrfin that the dynasty 
fell and was replaced by that of the * Abbasids. 

With the fall of the Umayyads the Arabs ceased 
to be the ruling race and Syria became one of the 
provinces of the empire, not specially distin^ished 
m the religions aspect from the rest. On the 
break-up of the Caliphate, "with its resulting chaos, 
Syria became, with its many hoty places, the 
battle-ground of Christianity and Mam. 
it was prosperous and well-governed, it was gener- 
ally as a aependency of Egypt, under Fa-timid, 
Ayyfibid, or Mamluk rulers. For the last four 
hundred years it has formed a province of Turkey, 

IiKTBRA'PtJiiH,— There are no reliable reports published, official^ 
by the ffoveminent. Much information is obtainable from 
daily and other periodicals appearing in Beiriit, mostly edited 
by Ohrietdana. See also A. I. S. de Sacy, Expo$& de la religion 
Drum, Paris, 1838 ; G. Le Strange, JPalestme under the 
MosUtm^ liondon, 1890 : G. W. Chasseaud, The Druies of the 
Lebanon^ do. 1866 ; C. H Churchill, Mowni Lehanonf do. 
186S; J. Finn, SUrring Times i Remrdsjrorn Jerusalem C?(w- 
mUctf ChronioteSf 18S8-56, do. 1878 j J, E. Hanauer, Folklore 
cfthe Holy Land, do, IQIO; P. G, Baldensperger, ‘The Im- 
movable East,* in PJSPSi, 1908 (p, 66 ff.)and foil, years ; R. A. S. 
Macalister and E. W. G. Masterman, ‘The Modern Inhabi- 
tants of Palestine,' in PEFSt, 11K)4 (p. 160 f£.) and loll, years. 

JB., Mgvtt * — Since its conquest by the Arabs 
about the year A.i>. 640, Egypt has, owing partly 
to its natural wealth ana partly to its posses- 
sion of the Ariiar Umvexsity and its frequent 
soverdgnty over the holy places, played a leading 
part in tnci material ana spiritual progress cu 
and especially during the last hundred 
years it has outstripped all other countries in the 
direction of the Europeanizing of the faith. The 
people of Egypt have always been auhservient to 
those of another race. Ai the beginning of the 
7 th cent, they had to endure twelve years of 
Persian domination. After the conquest was 


over, however, the Persians ruled, as they gener- 
ally did, with moderation and tolerance, and, 
when the country was recovered for the Eastern 
empire by the conquests of Heraclius, the change 
of masters was a change for the worse. The 
natural craving of the Egyptian for a strong arm 
on which to lean had shown itself in the sphere of 
theology in their deification of Jesus Christ, which 
was the basis of their whole-hearted attachment 
to the Monophysite doctrine; when, therefore, 
Heraclius sought, through his instrument Cyrus, 
to force upon them the orthodox formula, and at 
the same time to increase the revenues obtained 
from the taxation of the country, the attempt 
was met by the Copts with dogged resistance, cul- 
minating in the flight of their patriarch Benjamin. 
It "was owing to this prevailing discontent that 
the conquest of the country by the Arabs was a 
comparatively easy matter, accomplished within 
a couple of years, and with not more than a 
handful of troops. ’Amr, who had planned and 
carried out the expedition, became the first 
governor of the country. He at once granted 
religious toleration to the people, whose disputes 
he did not understand ; he restored the Coptic 
patriarch to his office ; and he, at any rate, did 
not increase the burden of taxation. The seat of 
government was removed from Alexandria to the 
fortress of Babylon, close to the modern Cairo, 
around which a town, called Fustat, soon sprang 
up. The southern boundary of the province was 
at Philse, the limit of the Christian kingdom of 
Nubia, with which the Arabs concluded a treaty. 

The Copts did not at once go over to the faith of 
the conquerors. Probably they believed that the 
occupation would be temporary, as that of the 
Persians had been. Their only motives in becom- 
ing converts to Islam would have been those of 
self-interest, for Muslims were not subject to taxa- 
tion. But it was not by any means the interest of 
the Arab that the subject populations should be- 
come converts to the faith, as that would endanger 
the source from which they drew their stipends, and 
lead to the bankruptcy of the government. The 
policy of the Arab rulers, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
was one of non-interference and continuity. The 
administration of the conquered territories was 
carried on, as nearly as possible, as it had been 
under their previous rulers. The Arabs formed a 
ruliim class, corresponding as closely as may be to 
the British in India. Their business was, not to 
make converts to their religion, but to maintain 
public order, to see that justice was executed, and 
to collect the revenues. This was pre-eminently 
the case in Egypt, to such an extent that the new- 
comers, professed Unitarians as they were, to whom 
images and pictures were abhorrent, did not 
scruple to take over even the seals of their prede- 
cessors in office, on which was frequently engraved 
the figure of a wolf or other animal— a rather hard 
nut tor modem writers of Hebrew history to 
crack. The wise tolerance of the Arabs is shown 
by the fact that not only were their official docu- 
ments written in Greek and Coptic as well as 
in Arabic, but many important positions in the 
government were filled by Christian natives of the 
country. ^ No doubt, complaints of oppression were 
not wanting, but what oppression there was seems 
bo have been due to the system which the Byzan- 
tines had bequeathed to the Arabs rather than to 
the manner in which the system was carried out 
by the latter, and sometimes the fault lay with the 
native intermediary. 

Once more it fell to 'Amr to become the con- 
queror of Egypt, this time on behalf of the 
Umayyads, in whose hands it remained for nearly 
a century (A.I). 658-750). The tragic fall of the 
Umayyaa dynasty and the massacre of their house 
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made a deep impression upon the Christian popula- 
tion of Egypt, and it is not without significance 
that it was in Egypt that the last of the IJmayyad 
Caliphs sought shelter from his enemies. For a 
century the *Abbasids continued to send Arab 
governors to Egypt, and it was not until the year 
586 that non- Arab, practically independent dynas- 
ties began to be set up in the country. 

Under the two centuries of Arab sway Egypt 
appears to have enioyed a period of comparative 
prosperity and gooa government. The governors 
are no doubt often abused, but generally without 
justice. This is especially the case with Qurrah ibn 
Sharik, who is usually described as an oppressor 
and persecutor, but whom numerous papyri show 
to have been a just, if strict, ruler. Moreover, 
not only was there no religious persecution of the 
Christians by the Arabs, but these had rescued 
the native Jacobite church from the hands of their 
co-religionists, the Greek Malkites, the free-lance 
nature of the Bedawi always leading him to 
support the more heretical side— a course which 
subserved his own interests also. The Arabs even 
discriminated in the taxation in favour of the 
Jacobites as against the Malkites to such an extent 
that not a few of the latter went over to the native 
church. The Arabs found Egypt in a state of 
feudalism. The people were serfs attached to the 
land, and many of the papyri are taken up with 
the capture of some fugitive who has escaped from 
his own domain. Not the least benefit which 
the Arabs conferred upon the Egyptians was to 
deliver them from their feudal lords, by converting 
these into mere tax-gatherers for the government. 

The purely Arab government under the direct 
sovereignty of the Caliph was followed by a 
succession of dynasties of Turkish origin, the 
TfilUnids (A.D. 868-905), whose capital Qata’f, 
between Eustat (i.6. Latin fossatum) and modem 
Cairo, was famous for its smendour, and who for a 
quarter of a century ruled Syria as well as Egypt j 
and, after a brief interval, the Ikhshidids (A,D. 
935-969), who also ruled both Syria aud the holy 
cities of the Hij^z, Mecca and Medina. 

The Axahs did not leave behind them much in 
the way of architecture to tell the visitor of their 
occupation of the country. The so-called * mosque 
of 'Amr’ may at least mdicate the site on which 
that of the first conqueror of the country was built, 
hut the latter was a building of very much more 
modest dimensions than the present spacious place 
of worship, and not a trace of it remains, ^ Indeed, 
the original Arab town of Eus^iati, although it 
maintained an independent importance for many 
centuries, is now regarded as merely a part, and 
not the most flourishmg part, of its younger sister, 
Cairo. 

The dynasty of Ibn. Tfilfln, on the other hand, 
left many memorials Of their supremacy. The 
mosque of Ibn T^^lfln, said to be an imitation of 
the Ka’bah designed by a Christian architect, but 
with a dome superimposed and a minaret round 
which winds an external staircase rwembling that 
of the Church of tlie Kedeemer in OopenhMen, is 
still one of the sights of Cairo. Ibn Tulto’s 
brilliant but unfortunate son also resembled the 
late Khedive IsmA'll in his devotion to building 
aud public works. 

It was, however, under the Ffijlmids that Egypt 
rose to the height of its greatness. Claiming 
descent from ES-ti^^iah, the daughter of the Prophet, 
these sectaries, as they were held to be by the 
orthodox 'Abbasid Caliphs, took their origin, like 
so many other movements, both political and 
reliigious, in N. Africa, froih wliich they con- 
quered Egypt (A.D. 969-H71). Muizz, the fourth 
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of the dynasty, proclaimed himself Caliph, in 
opposition to the ' Abbasid Caliph in Baghdad, and 
founded a new city close to the old capital, which 
he called Al-Qahira (‘ the victorious’}, the modern 
Cairo. The name bears a curious resemblance in 
sound to that of the ancient Egyptian town of 
Khere-ohe in the same neighbourhood. Like most 
heterodox peoples, the I'a^imids were enlightened 
rulers. In spite of famine at home aud the in- 
roads of the Carmatians {g'.'O,) from Syria, they 
quickly consolidated’ their empire over all the 
countries bordering upon the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, from Aigeiia to Syria, the lioly cities of 
Arabia also acknowledging their sway. Security 
of life and property led to a great increase of 
population. Commerce was flourishing, and tlie 
trade of India, which had up till now passed 
through Baghdad, began to flow into Egypt, and 
from this period begins the decadence of the 
’Abbasid capital and tlie resulting aggrandizement 
of Cairo. ’Aziz, the son of Mu’izz, was especially 
distinguished for his enlightenment and religious 
tolerance. His reign is tne culminating point of 
the dynasty, although it was considerably later 
that the prayers were said in the name of the 
Fatimid Caliphs in the ’Abbasid capital itself, but 
only for one year (A.D. 1059). Under Uaktm, tbe 
son and successor of ’Azdz, the free thinking of the 
Fajimid regime ran riot; under the malign in- 
fluence of the Persian Barazi the Caliph pro- 
claimed himself an incarnation of ’All, and claimed . 
divine honours. He disappeared, but his doctrines 
were prwa^ated in the sect of the Druses (see 
Seg'PS [uhristian]). A persecution was also in- 
stituted against both Jews and Christians, in 
spirit not unlike those which the early Christians 
suffered for refusing to acknowledge the deification 
of Bomitdan and other Koman emperors. 

The most enduring benefit which the Flltimids 
conferred upon Egypt and upon the whole Muslim 
world was the founding of the Azhar College. It 
was begun immediately after the conquest of the 
country, and opened m the year A.D. 972. The 
text of the inscnption oommemoraring the opening 
has been preserved {M. van Berchem, Oorp, Ifmr, 
Arab.t i* [Paris, 19(H] 48, no, 20). It received its 
name (*the fair*) from an epithet of the alleged 
ancestress of the dynasty. Originally built as a 
mosque, it was transformed into a college and 
hospital for the poor by ’ AaSz, Under Hie Eat^mids 
the instruction imparted was naturally Shl’ite, but 
of this period little is known, and by a curious 
irony the college did not attain to full usefulness 
until it came under the rule of Sunni, or orthodox, 
masters. 

The annexation of Egypt by Saladin in the year 
1169 and the conseq^uent supers«aion of the Fati- 
mid by the Ayyahid dynasty, naturally led to the 
immeaiate abolition of the Shl’ite faith of the 
descendants of ’All and the establishment of the 
orthodox Sunn! profession, not only in the Azhar 
College hub throughout Egypt (1171-1250). This 
was the more easy of accomplishment as the 
Egyptian Muslims were always Sunnites at heart, 
and bad submitted to the faith of their Fatimid 
rulers only tlirough compulsion or for the sake of 
peace. But, if the Fatimid form of faith vanished 
with their dynasty, they have left behind them 
monuments which show till the present day the 
greatness of thmr race. In addition to the Azhar 
mosque, the ancient eity gates which axe shown to 
the tourist date fiom the Efifimid jveriod, as also 
does the mosque of Ufiklm, modelled on that of 
Ibn TfilOn, situated between the Bftb Nasr and the 
Bab Futfib* But their b^t memorial is the cdty 
of Cairo itself. 

Of the four schools of doctrine which are recog- 
nized as orthodox hy tbe Sunnite Muslima, the 
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whicli first prevailed in Bgypt was that of Malik 
ibii Anas (f A.T). 804). It is still the accepted rite 
of the rest of N. Africa, but in Egypt itself it 
has been replaced by that of Ms friend and disciple 
Shaft' i, who died in Eustat in the year A.D. 819, 
and whose tomb is visited still by the pious near 
the foot of tile Mokattam Hills. With a view to 
rooting out the Shi' ah doctrines and planting in their 
stead the orthodox faith, Saladin despoiled the 
Azhar of many of its privileges and endowments, 
and founded in its place a mosque and college 
round the tomb of the Imam Shdlu (A.D. 1191), at 
the same time instituting missions to the outlying 
districts for the propagation of the true faith. 
The Azhar, however, quickly rose again into 
favour with the great and benevolent, and it is 
from the Ayyubid rather than from the Eatimid 
period that its career of brilliance and usefulness 
takes its beginning. With the coming of the 
Mamluks (1250-1517), who succeeded the Ayyuhids, 
the 5anifite school (called after Abu ^anifah, f 
in Baghdad, A.D. 767) came into prominence, and 
still more under the Ottoman Turks (from 1617 on). 
Being the least strict of the four schools and also 
the most inclined to monarchy, it was naturally 
favoured by the government, wMlst the Shaftite 
remained the popular school. As for the ^anbali, 
the last of the four orthodox schools (founded by 
the fanatical Ibn ^[anbal, 1 855), it has never taken 
hold in Egypt, and its students in the Azhar have 
. never been more than a handful at the most. 

Meantime the Azhar University, which may be 
considered the intellectual barometer of Egypt, 
grew in importance and splendour by leaps and 
pounds. ^ In the West the conquests oi the Christ- 
ians endii^ in the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1498, and the 
incursions of Jenghiz Khan at the beginning of 
the 13th cent, and of Timflr Lenk (Tamerlane) at 
the end of the 14th in the East, left Egypt un- 
touched. Thus, when its rivals in Cordova and in 
Baghdad had been swept away, Cairo remained 
the undisputed mistress of Muslim learning and 
culture. Both its professors and students were 
drawn from all parts of the Muslim world, a pre- 
ference even being given in some cases to those 
whose homes were most remote. The Muslim man 
of learning is cosmopolitan in his habits ; he visits 
all countries where he may hope to pick up some 
crumbs of knowledge or obtain a diploma from 
some world-famous doctor ; and the fame of the 
Azhar and its instructors naturally led many of 
these travelling students to settle in Cairo, and 
sometimes to lectme in its college. The best 
known of these is probably the philosopher- 
Mstonan Ibn Khaldun, who was a native of Tunis 
and was given posts in the government not only 
^ that country, but also of Fez and Granada. 

then came to Cairo^ where he was given the 
office of of the Malikis. From there he paid 
a visit to Timtir Lenk at his camp in Syria, and 
finally died in Cairo in a»d. 1406. 

But, while the Azhar may be considered as hold- 
ing aloft the torch of learning to the whole world, 
^th Muslim and Christian, up to the period of the 
Benaissance in Europe, it must be confessed that 
after that epoch it heoame a stronghold of obscur- 
This is evident from the hooks which 
continued to be studied there. The ancient poetry, 
which is the whole literature of pre-Islamio 
Arabia, was unheard of, and even the AssmMm 
of the inimitable were neglected. AU 

study was theological (including jurisprudence) or 
^mmatacal. Even the original texts of the 
Qurto and the Traditions of Bukhari were not 
studied so much as commentaries and super-com- 
mentaries upon these. Mathematics, natural 
1 Tf. % Ohenery md F, Sfceingasa, London, 1888, 


philosophy, history, and geography were ignored, 
In other words, the Azhar, like tlie * University’ oi 
Fez, continued to be a mediaeval school after the 
Middle Ages had passed away. 

Egypt was one of the first honaes of Christian 
monasticism, and this religious tendency of its 
people showed itself also after they had largely 
gone over to Islam. One of the earliest and most 
typical mystics of Egypt is called DliUl-Nun (a 
name of the prophet Jonah, meaning ‘he of the 
fish’)» who flourished in the first half of the 9th 
cent. A.D. j hut perhaps the most famous is Ibn 
al-Farid, who is considered the greatest of all the 
poets of the mystics. He was born in Cairo in 
1181, and died there in A.r>. 1235. He was buried 
on the Mokattam Hills near the tomb-mosque of 
Shafi’i. His principal poem, in 671 lines, has been 
translated by J. von Hammer-Purgstall (Vienna, 
1854). Already under Saladin not only cells and 
monasteries, but even convents (for divorced wives 
and other women), began to multiply rapidly. 
Busiri (f a.d. 1279), the author of the famous ‘ Ode 
of the Mantle,’ which is known all over the Mu- 
hammadan world and has been often printed and 
translated into many languages, was, as his name 
implies, of Egyptian origin. 

Although Islam is theoretically a strictly mono- 
theistic religion, there is perhaps no faith in which 
the worship of saints plays a larger part. The 

rayer-hook of JazUli, a native of Morocco who 

iea in a.b, 1466, consisting of litanies in which 
the Arabian Prophet is a being certainly more 
than human, is used wherever his followers are 
found, and not least in Egypt. The whole of 
N. Africa, and indeed the Muslim world gener- 
ally, is honey-combed with secret societies or 
brotherhoods {i/ch%od,n)i mostly religious in char- 
acter. They form each an ecclesia in ecclesia. In 
Egypt there are four such orders named after four 
mystic or Sufi (see StJFllSM) saints of the highest 
rank called ‘poles’ The most famous of 
these is the Shaikh' Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani(t 1165), 
whose shrine is to this day a place of visitation in 
Baghdad ; but the best known locally is Ahmad 
al-Badawi, a native of Tunis of the 12 bh cent., 
whose tomb-mosque is at Tanta, a town of some 
60,000 inhabitants, on the railway line about half- 
way between Alexandria and Cairo. A fair is 
held there annually on his saint’s-day, during 
which the population swells to half a million, 
drawn from all the neighbouring countries. It 
resembles a fair elsewhere, shows of all kinds pre- 
dominating over whatever religious motive ever 
existed. In Morocco the four recognized ‘poles’ 
difler from those acknowledged in Egypt, and one 
of them, Shadhili, a native of the country (t A.D. 
1268), is also the eponym of one of the more import- 
ant brotherhoods. In these shrines the room con- 
taining the catafalque of the saint is lined with 
banners, rosaries, ostrich eggs, and votive offerings 
of every description. Where the shrine has fallen 
into mn and consists of four hare walls, rags and 
pieces of cloth are often tied to a neighbouring 
tree. These pious emblems represent the prayers 
of the faithful to the saint to intercede for them 
in order to obtain some much-desired object, re- 
covery from sickness or, often, the birth of a son. 
The saints’ tombs, which are such a marked 
feature of the landscape in all Muhammadan 
countries, are the emblems of an ineradicable 
superstition, and, it is said, in many cases the 
haunts of crime. 

“With the French expedition of 1798 a new era 
began in the history of Egypt, owing to the 
attempts of the Khedives to transform it into a 
European State. Muhammad ' AlJ sent the youth 
of the ruling classes to he educated in Paris, from 
which they too often returned imbued with the 
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vices rather than the virtues of Europe. Isma'il 
laid down railway and telegraph lines ail over the 
country. Under Taufiq slavery largely disap- 
peared, and polygamy is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. From Tanficj also dates the liberty of 
the Egyptian newspaper press, a liberty which has 
been mostly abused. Indeed, the number of news- 
papers printed in Cairo is out of all proportion to 
the number of readers. They are, as might be 
expected, for the most part published m the 
interest of some political propaganda, nationalist 
(which generally means Turkish), conservative, or 
progressive. The best Christian newspapers are 
edited by Syrian immigrants, Tiiere are three or 
four journals published by and for women. 

The progressive movement initiated by the 
Khedives naturally reacted on that stronghold of 
conservatism, the Azliar University. Incredible 
as it may appear, the instruction given there con- 
tinued on the same lines as in the 13th century. To 
meet present-day needs the Gordon College was 
founded at Khartum, and also a modem university 
in Cairo, but the latter has practically no students. 
Meanwhile the students of tlie Azhar, who have 
^ways been more or less inclined to take the law 
into their own hands, in 1909 went out on strike, 
with the result that some concessions were made 
to modern ideas. The last century in Egypt, how- 
ever, can hardly be fairly considered as an example 
of Muhammadan rule, as all the ideas were 
European, although the instruments putting them 
in force were Mnriim. 

On the whole, it may he affirmed that Muham- 
madanism in Egypt has, considering the times and 
country, been enlightened and a source of enlighten- 
ment. Even at the period of conquest they did 
not put in force the iconoclastic theory of their 
faith, and under the Mamltlks, and even under the 
Fatiniids, stone and metal work are, as may be seen 
by the ^ecimens of the latter in the museum at 
South Kensington, of a very high order. Neither 
was there any scruple about making representa- 
tions of living creatures. Ibn Ttlftn caused two 
plaster lions to be set over one of his gateways. 
Saladin introduced the eagle as an ornament m 
desi^. On one ewer, of the year A,I). 1232, in 
the British Museum there are over one hundred 
animal figures. It was from the Mamltlk artists 
of Egypt and Syria that this art passed into 
Europe. In architecture also the Mamltlks ex- 
celled. Nearly all the mos(^ues of Cairo origin- 
ated in their period, and certamly all the finest, not 
the least remarkable buildings being those of one 
of the last of the Mamlaks, Kait Bey (1468-90) j 
yet it is on two of the oldest mosques, those of Ibn 
Ttlllln and of ^aklm, that are found the supposed 
teginnings of Gothic architecture, "With the com- 
ing of the Turks a period of decadence supervened, 
which was only intensified under the Khedives. 

With regard to their moral qualitto it can be said 
that the feslim rulers of E^pt, with the excep- 
tion of the Caliph US-him, were not worse than 
Muslim rulers elsewhere ; Saladin and a few other 
masters of the country were admirable rulers. 
The ancient monuments of Egypt stiU witness to 
the fact that the Arab oon(merors of the country 
were not ruthless fanatics. The Coptic Church was 
not exterminated, as Zoroastrianism practie^ly 
was in Persia, or Protestantism in Christian Spam. 
The native churches in Cairo are more magnifi- 
cent than the mosques. One can only hope that 
the accounts of the persecution, especially under 
ijakim, have been exaggerated ; but, even if they 
are literally true, they would not prove that the 
Muslims treated Jews and Christians much worse 
than they treated one another, It is^ certainly 
remarkable and significant that, at the time of the 
British occupation, the Copts took the side of their 


former masters, thus bringing about an inrush of 
educated JSyrian Christians. British writers do 
not give the Copts a very high character, and much 
prefer the Muhammadan in many ways ; but this 
may be the result of ages of subordination. For 
the present, it is more than doubtful whether a 
Coptic government would not be more corrupt 
than the Muhammadan has been. The amuse- 
ments of the people consist in smoking Imhlsh 
[Cannabis IndiGa)^ which, being intoxicating, is 
forbidden, watching public dancers, and listening 
to songs and stories. All these are degrading to 
both spectators and performers, and it would be 
well if they could be put down by the govern- 
ment. ^ The great want of Egypt, as of all Muslim 
countries, is books of fiction which are at once 
amusing and decent, but it would take a genera- 
tion or two before a taste for such literature 
could be cultivated in the mind of the youthful 
Egyptian, 


Litehatokb.— T he moat reliable Information in regard to 
jresent-day Egypt is to bo obtained from l»ord Cromer's 
maem Egypt^ London, 190S, and from his and his successors' 
annual Reports to the British Government (1888 ff.), as well os 
those of the Education and other Departments of the Govern 
ment of Egypt; see also A. Milner, England tn Egynt, 
London, 1892. Much information is also obtainable from E. 
W. Lane^a notes to his tr. of The Thousand and One Eigltis, 
London, 1839, and his Manners and CmUms of the i/tfdmt 
Egyptians^ do. 1886 ,* also Ibrahim HUmi, LiUrature Egypt 
and the Sudan^ do. 1886-88 ; H, Jolowic«, BMMlma Aegyp- 
tiaca^ Leipslg, 1858-61 ; M. Eelram, 'JOreatiu on the MiHory of 
the Azhar, (Jalro, 1^1 a,k. ; K. VoUers, in Mimrpa for 18^ 
(under * Cairo M. Hartmann, The AraMe Pros q/ Egypt, 
London, 1899 j Artln Pasha, Vlmtrmtim imUiquem Egypte, 
Paris, 1890; W, E, Jennings- Bramley, ‘The Bedouins of the 
Slnaitio Peninsula’ JPEESt, 1^6 (p. 1266!.) and foil, years; 
T, W, Aniold, The Preaching of I^indon, 1918 ; J. 

Obrwalder, Tm Years* Oaptimy tfes Mahdk*s ihimpt ed. 
F. R. Wingate, do. 1892 ; R. C. sfatlu, JP^fS and $mrd ?n th* 
Sudan^ tr. F. E. Wingate, do, 1898. 

G. Mesopotamia, — In the first quarter of the 
7th cent, A.B. th© Persians had conquered Egypt 
and Syria, and the Eastern Eoman empire was, 
for the moment, almost limited by the walls of 
Constantinople. By a mi^ty effort^ however, 
Heraclius drove the enemy from his provinces and 
the Persian empire was in its turn completely 
broken. This was the opportunity of the Arabs. 
Ghaldsea became an easy prey, and in half a dozen 
years the empire, which under one dynasty and 
another had withstood the might of Greece and 
Borne for a millennium, had ceased to be. 

The sudden collapse of Persia is expldned by 
Arab writers by the decadent condition of the 
country, the effeminacy of the people^ the tyranny 
of the great landowners, and fiie chaotic state of 
the government when brought face to face with 
the hardy nature and simple habits of the Arabs, 
But equally important k the fact that the popula- 
tion or Chaidfica was Itself Arab* The Lakhmid 
kings, whose capital was at Hira, near the andwt 
Ktlfa and the present Najaf, were, like the 
GhassSnids on the other ride of the Syrian d^ert, 
immigrants from Southern Arabia. M^opotamia 
itself was peopled by the tribes of Taghlib, lyld, 
and, further to the west, Nimar ; and at Dfinia, In 
the Jauf, on the route leading from Medina to the 
Euphrates, was settled a branch of Kelb, the tribe 
which 80 influenced the Umayyads in Syr?a, All 
these trib^ made a profei^rion of Christismity ; but 
how- lightly their religion sat on them is clear 
from &e nonchalance with whlc^ the tribe of 
Tagblibfell in with 'Omaris stipulation that they 
should not bring up their children in the Christian 
faith. Accordingly, when the Musliim set out to 
invade Mesopotamia, they met with little opposi- 
tion and with some asristance from these tnbea 
The ties of blood proved stronger than those of 
religion. 

Thus Mesopotamia quickly became a Muham- 
madan counriy, and, being peopled largely by 
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Arats of the tribe of Quraish, it rapidly assumed a 
leading place in the Muslim world, and remained 
for three centuries, even when the political capital 
was Damascus, the intellectual and religious centre 
of Islam. It was generally divided into two 
provinces — 'Ir5,q, the southern half, its most 
northerly town being Takrit, and the northern 
portion, JazTra (the Peninsula). Much the more 
important of the two provinces, from the point 
of view of the history of the faith, is 'Iraq. It 
has always been the storm centre of S.W. Asia, 
from which the majority of the great schisms 
and disruptions arose, and it remains to-day the 
seat of the Shf ah, or party of *Ali. Even in the 
days of All himself it produced the Khawarij (or 
Seceders), whose main principle was to oppose the 
established order of belief and of society, and 
to clamour for a theocracy, by which they really 
meant anarchy and nihilism. Often apparently 
exterminated, they continued to be a thorn in the 
side of the recognized Caliphate for many a day. 
Baghdad itself was originally built and fortilied 
to protect the person of the Caliph against the 
fanatical Kawandis, a sect of Khurasan (a.d. 762). 
In the first half of the 9th cent, three of the 
Abbasid Caliphs threw in their lot with the 
Mu'tazilah, or party of freedom of thought, and 
instituted a vigorous persecution of the orthodox 
believers; and in the second half of the same 
century a servile war broke out in the country to 
the north of the Persian Gulf and continued for 
fiifteen years before it was quelled. With the 10th 
cent, the incursions of the terrible Carmatians 
began, who, though originating in Bahrain, quickly 
overspread and devastated Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Egypt (see Carmatians). Meanwhile the 
Turkish slave-soldiers of the Caliphs had become 
so out of hand that the court was compelled to 
quit Baghdad and establish itself at Samarra, some 
seventy-five miles further up the Tigris, and remain 
there for fifty-five years. By the time they re- 
turned the glory had departed from the Calipiiate, 
and the supreme pontiff of Islam had become a 
puppet in the hands of the military power which 
happened to be supreme at the moment, until the 
last semblance of authority was swept away by 
the Mongol invasion. 

But, whilst 'Iraq was the principal seat of heresy 
and sedition, it oecame for that very reason a 
stronghold of orthodoxy and firm government. 
Its turbulent population required the best brains 
and the strongest arm to keep them in check, and 
their very opinionatireness led to the necessary 
evolution of the particular view which eventually 
became accepted by the civil power. Just as some 
of the Caliphs liked to send their worst governors 
to the holy city of Medina, so some of the best, 
from the point of view of the Caliph, were sent to 
‘Iraq, Such governors were, under the Umayyads, 
jZSyfid, half-brother of the Caliph MffSwiya; the 
famous, if bloodthirsty, Hajjaj ibn Yffsuf, and 
Khalid al-Qasri, Traq, too, produced Uasan al- 
Ba§ri (f 72S), a commentator on the Qur’an and 
collector of traditions about Muhammad, to whom 
the mystics trace their origin ; and Abul-^Casan al- 
Ashaai, who at first a Mu'tazilite, ended by 
reducing the faith to a system which was quickly 
acknowledged as orthodox and remains so at the 
present day. ^ 

The t\vin cities of Ba^a and Ktlfa were founded 
immediately after the conquest of Mesopotamia by 
the Arabs (about A.D. 638). They were at first 
cantonments for the Arab garrison stationed in the 
territory conquered by them. These two cities, 
however, quickly lost their military character, and 
became what may be called the university towns 
of Islam. They have been well compared to Oxford 
and Cambridge, not only in their mutual rivalry, 


but also in the wide-spread authority which at- 
tached to their dicta. Their scholars laid down 
the principles of Arabic grammar, and decided, or 
at least pronounced upon, the proper reading of 
the text of the Qur’an, those of one city often 
taking the view opposed to that advocated by the 
other. Basra especially was the home of free- 
thinking. *Jt was there that the Arab encyclo- 
ptnedists published their tracts, and nowhere could 
the Assemblies of Hariri (f 1122), with their 
airy use of expressions from the sacred volume, 
have been so fitly written. The Eanj and the 
Carmatian insurrections, which devastated ‘Iraq, 
brought ruin to both towns ; but, whilst Basra, 
under the enlightened ‘ open door’ policy of native 
rulers, rose again, and is likely to continue an 
important commercial city, Kufa never recovered. 

One of the most curious facts in connexion with 
the history of Islam in Mesopotamia is the continu- 
ance of idolatrous rites in the midst of the tnie Faith 
at the city of Harran. Originally the seat of the 
worship of the moon-^od, and best known from its 
mention in the Biblical story of Abraham, this 
city, from the time of Alexander, became a centre 
of (^leek civilization. Long after Mesopotamia 
had become a Muslim province, Babylonian magic 
and Greek wisdom, Syrian paganism and Christian 
rites, all combined Into one system of religion, 
continued to flourish there. Muslim governors 
were either kept in ignorance of these practices 
or bribed to remain silent regarding them. It 
was only in the year 830 that the Caliph Ma'mun, 
when on an expedition against the Byzantines he 
passed by Harrfi-n, was struck by their strange 
garb and long hair. Then for the first time their 
existence became known to the central govern- 
ment. They were ofiered the alternatives of 
Islam-one of the tolerated sects or the sword. 
After some delay they declared that they were 
the Christiana ect of the Sabians to whom tolera- 
tion is granted in the ‘Qur’an. No doubt the 
Caliph was only too glad to let them be, as they 
were one of the chief means of introducing Greek 
learning into Islam. They produced many witers 
and translators, of whom perhaps the best known 
is Tabit ibn Qurrah (t 901). 

ihe Abbasid was essentially a Persian dynasty. 
The cause had its beginnings in Khurasan. One 
Caliph even wished to make the capital there. 
But the claims of the West were still too great for 
that, and so 'Iraq, the meeting-pomt of Semite 
and Persian, became and remained the seat of 
government, Baghdad was founded by Mansur in 
the year 762, and quickly eclipsed in grandeur 
all the other cities of the empire. Originally built 
on the west bank of the Tims, the government 
offices and residence of the Caliph were later re- 
moved to the east. The insubordination of the 
Turkish guards at one time necessitated the with- 
drawal of the court to the small town of SSmarra 
further up the river. There it remained for over 
half a century (836-892). During this and the 
subsequent period nearly all the Abbasid Caliphs 
came to a violent ^d at the hands of their own 
praetorians. Order was somewhat restored when 
the temporal power of the Caliphs was taken over 
by the Buwaihids (A.D. 946). These princes were, 
however, Shiites, whereas the population of 
Baghdad were Sunnites. Thus religious strife was 
added to civil, and was arrested only on the 
coming of the Seljfiqa (A.P. 1066). Mesopotamia 
had been split up under innumerable petty chief- 
tains, but now all Asia from Egypt to Afghanistan 
was under one strong ruler. The proclamation of 
the Fatimid Caliph in Baghdad in A.D. 1058 was 
merely a passing incident, and did not stay the 
march of events. The Buwaihids had already re- 
stored the old royal palace of the Khnld and 
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turned it into a hospital, and now under the 
Seljuqs many colleges sprang up in Baghdad. 
Their famous Wazir Nizam al-Mulk, among his 
other benefactions, founded the college named 
after him the Nizamiya, which continued to be 
the principal college in Baghdad, until it was 
r^laced by that of the second last of the Caliphs, 
Mustan§ir (A.D. 1226-42). Meantime the com- 
mercial importance of Baghdad had passed away 
at the same time as the temjjoral power of the 
Caliphs, and it was not the spiritual head of Islam, 
but the Seljilq Sultans, and later Saladin, that 
proved the chief obstacle to the crusader. 

After the fall of Baghdad and the extinction of 
the Caliphate by the Mongols, Mesopotamia came 
under the sway of Persia until these were driven 
back by tbe Ottoman Turks, who have held it for 
the last four hundred years. Thus the old rivaliy 
of Constantinople and Iran has been revived, 
with the added bitterness of tbe hatred of Shi‘ah 
and Sunnah. To the Persian Muslim Mesopotamia 
is the most sacred country upon earth, holding as 
it does the dust of * Ali and nis son IJusain. All 
was assassinated in Khfa in A.D. 661, but it 
was not until 791 that the place of his burial 
was discovered by Harlin al-Eashid, and even tbe 
authority for this statement is much later. To 
All were quickly attributed superhuman qualities, 
until he came not merely to be regarded as not 
inferior to the Prophet himself, but even to occupy 
the place of the second person in the Christian 
Trinity. Najaf or Mashhad Ali (^'Aifs shrine’), 
some four miies to the west of Khfa, and Karbala, 
the scene of the battle in which ^usain and 
most of his family perished in A.0, 680, some 
fifteen miles to the north of Najaf, are held, by 
the Persian protagonists of the divine right of 
Caliphs, to surpass in sacredness Medina itself, 
whilst to the Turk, who now rules the land, as to 
some of the Abbasid Caliphs, this devotion is 
nothing less than idolatry. 

Mesopotamia, like N. Africa, has always been 
and still remains a forcing-house for religious fan- 
aticism. In the strife of sects this fair province, 
one of the richest in the world, has almost gone 
out of cultivation. There is some prospect, how- 
ever, that with the construction of the Euphrates 
valley railway and the annexation of Ba^^ra, the 
efforts to repair the system of canals, which were 
recently begun under W. Willcocks, will have the 
effect of restoring the country to what it was 
under its Sasanid and Arabian rulers. 

LrrBRATtmH, — ^There are »o reliable offidal imports. J. B- 
Fraser, Mesc^tamia cmd Assyria, Edinburgh, 1842 ; justiu 
Perkina, ^ight Ymra in Persta, Andover, 1848; F. R. 
Chesney, Survey (tf Pluphrates and London, I860; 

V. Cnluet, Im ^Sirqtds d*ABU, Paris, 18W ; E. Sachau, Am 
Buphrat und Leipzig, 1^; M. von Oppenhehn, Ytm 
Mittelmeer mmjmdschm Berlin, 1900 ; G. Le Stiang'ft, 
Lands (if %1\$ Mmtem OoMmaUf Oainbridjire, 1906, pp. 1-136 ; 
R. P, A. Dozy and M. J, de Goei|e, ^ NOuteau* Doomnents pour 
I’Stude de la religion dea Harraniens,* In A(de8 du ti* Oumgr^ 
infemat des (nrimtaliftes, Leyden, 1^, il. 28Jt 

T. H. Weir. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Turkey).— i. Sta- 
tistics.— Statistics relating to Turkish oonditiom 
have hitherto been of very limited value, and in 
the cdrcumstancea of to-day it is virtually impos- 
sible to obtain them. The most recent computa- 
tions will be found in Die Welt des Jslams, L i. 
[Berlin, 1918] 82, with which should be compared 
* L’Islam en jBiilgarie et dans la Bourn elie orientale,’ 
in JSevue du monde musnlman^^ v. [19081 482. It 
is unquestionable, however, that the decline of 
Islto m the Balkan Peninsula proceeds swiftly, 
and tire rapidity with which the numerical decrease 
of a Mumm population may take place under 
Christian rode can be estimated from the data re- 
lating to given by Franchet d’Esp6rey 

r Hwefttfeer cited JiMSf. 


in DMM xiii. [1911] 87 ; thus, while in 1881 the 
330,000 inhabitants of that district included 60,000 
Muslims, in the present population of 381,000 there 
are only 3000. This shrinkage in numbers can be 
traced, though not in the same degree, also in 
Cyprus, Crete, Bulgaria, and Bosnia. It would 
seem to be doubtful, indeed, if the number of 
Muslims in the entire peninsuluj even including 
such as are no longer Turkish subiects, would now 
amount to 8,000,000. As an onset, it is likely 
enough that there has been an increase in Anatolia. 
In the Muslim population of Asia Minor those of 
Turkish blood number about 11,000,000. 

2 . Development.— It is a manifest fact that tbe 
Turks as a people have not played so important a 
part in the formation of doctrine as in the jpopular 
religion. The share wliioh they have haa in the 
later development of Islto cannot as yet be deter- 
mined, since the necessary scientific investigations 
have not so far been made. Nor has the protracted 
struggle which Sunnite orthodoxy haa had to wage 
in Turkey with the Shf ite faction and various sec- 
tarian movements been as yet examined in detail. 
On tbe other hand, the innovations introduced 
during the last century as a result of European infiip 
ence have been in a measure exhaustively studied. 
While it is true that many of the proposed im- 
provements were but imperfectly carried out, or 
were not carried out at aO, they nevertheless form 
the most significant effort made in recent times to 
modernize Islam. At the outset they were osten- 
sibly to be put in practice in the spirit of Islam, 
but in many cases, as a matter of fact, they ran 
counter to it. We are here concerned only with 
the reforms which come into conflict with the pro- 
visions of the shartaht or Muhammadan law, and 
thus bear upon Islam as a religion. Besides a 
number of laws and regulations of the most diverse 
types there were in particular two decrees ieasued 
by the Buljan which, promulgated in a peculiarly 
impressive form, may be regarded as the pivots of 
modem Turkish life. These were respectively the 
oi Gulhanah, issued on 5th Nov. 1839, 
and the 18th Feh. 1866 — ^both be- 

longing, therefore, to the administration of Abd al- 
Maj Id, While the former made promise, in a merely 

f enerai way, of sund^ reforms which should be in 
armony with the spirit of the shartah, the latter 
pledgjed the government to various changes in 
certam ordinances laid down by that legal system. 
These change related to the le^ oath and the 
military service of Christians, and to the abolition 
of the capital penalty for apostasy from IdSm. 
In connexion with these points a new penal code 
was issued, and the suppression of slavery resolved 
upon, in 1858.^ 

None of these reforms spmng from the will of 
the Turkish people themselves j on tbe contrary, 
they were effected at the insfcigatlom of the Euro- 
pean Powers, espedlally of Great Britdn, and were 
introduced only after long temporiring on the part 
of the higher governing cTasi^ in Turicey. When 
the Weiftem Powers had succeeded in saving 
Turkey in the Crimean War, they demanded, as 
an act of gratitude, the abroj^tdon of the ordi- 
nances which could not but be humiliating to the 
Christian mind. They likewise expected that the 
changes would serve to intensify tne nationalistic 
consciousness of the non-Muhammadan elementfa 
in Turkey, and thus provide a barrier to the grow- 
I These laws were published in the PtuAikr (Ooimtantineple, 
A.ii. 12S41 1872], 4 vols. And a supjplementary vol., con- 

Bistlnz ol lour books [Turkish! ; Fr. version in Aristardii Bey, 
LigmatUm ottonusTu, 7 vols,, do. 1673-88). The laws poasea 
since 1908 have appeared In the ; Fr. version in 

Ligistatwn oUormm dspuisls ritablismyimt de ta eonsAiiuHon 
ed. A, BlUqtti and Ahmed Sedad, Parts, 1912, L Other ueefi 
works are ; G. Young, Catps de droU UUman, Oxtord, 1906-06 
E. EngeJhardt, La Tut^ie st 1$ ranzimot, Paris. 1882-84 ; 1 
ISchmann, JHe Rsformen cU* oman. Beiehes, Berlin, 1868. 
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ing influence of Bussia. The Turkisli aclniini^itra- 
tion was not blind to the difficulty of the under- 
taking, and to some extent evaded it in a very 
adroit fashion* 

The various points were settled as follows : 

In order to permit Christians to take oaths as witnesses— a 
privilege denied to them by the skaH'ak—SLXi entirely new 
judicature, upon which experts had been at vp'orJc for a number 
of years, was established, In addition to the jurisdiction of 
the shari'a/i, which thenceforward retained its competence only 
in certain cases arising out of the i^eraonal status of Muham- 
madans— such as, e.g., affairs relating to marriage, alinoony, 
divorce, inheritance, etc.— the mahakim'i^ni^dmlyah were 
introduced, organized on European models. At these courts, 
instead of the sworn evidence permitted by the shari'ah, docu- 
mentary evidence alone was received as valid, so that it was 
now possible for a Christian to give his testimony even against 
a Muhammadan. 

The abolition of capital punishment for defection from the 
Muslim faith was conceded in the following terms : * As every 
religion and sect in my empire may practise its form of worship 
with complete freedom, no one shall be obstructed or molested in 
practising the worship of the religion to which he belongs, and 
no one shall be compelled to change his religion or sect’ (Fr. 
text, § 8). 

The abolition of (poll-tax) and the introduction of 

military service for non-Muhammadans were effected in name, 
but commutation Qiadal4‘*a8Jcarl) was still to be allowed (cf. 
the present writer’s art. ‘Bedel-i-*aslceri,' in JS?/). In reality, 
therefore, the state of affairs remained as it was, the only 
modification being that the term was replaced by the 

expression hadahi-'askan. It was not till the Revolution of 
1908 that military service was actually imposed upon all 
Turkish subjects quite independently of their religious profes- 
sion— a measure certainly not conducive to the national welfare. 

Similarly, the new penal code was altogether at variance with 
the criminal law of the shaH^ah. It was framed by the simple 
process of taking over the French code $>inal in 1858, although 
as early as 1839 the JffaU4-s?iar^ had promised that such a 
code would be drawn up, and this had in some measure been 
attempted. The new penal law was at length modernized by 
the supplementary decrees of 4th April 191 L The later code, 
however, did not supersede the penal ordinances of the ancient | 
shariah ; on the contrary, the two sets of laws remain in opera- j 
tion side by side, and offences can be tried by either (of. E. 
Nord, Das tilrkisahe Strafgeaetzlmeh, Berlin, 1912, and A. 
Heidborn, Droit public et aaministraUf de t'empire ottoman, ! 
i., Vienna, 1909, p. 854). Of the other reforms, reference need 
here be made only to the enactments relating to the slave-trade. 
An irade of let Ocfc, 1854 forbade the buying and selling of 
Georgian slaves ; various mimsierlal ordinances, dating from 
the years 18C8, 1870, 1871, 1879, and 1889, prohibited aU com- 
merce in slaves whatsoever; since 1892 the trade has been ; 
regarded as smuggling. From 1390 Turkey has taken part m | 
the International Conferences for the suppression of the slave- 
trade in Africa at Brussels. 

While it is true that many of these reforms 
were very imperfectly carried out, or not carried 
out at all, yet their importance should not he under- 
rated, In not a few cases they made a breach in 
the fabric of the sTiarVah alike in theory and in 

E ractice. A consistent application of the new 

tws would serve to bring Islam into line with 
modem ideas; but to what extent this may be 
effected without great religious wars, and how far 
Muslim theology is able and willing to deal with 
the fresh problems involved, the future alone can 
show. Hitherto Muslim theology has tacitly sub- 
mitted to the reforms, and has not expressed itself 
openly regarding them. It is only within recent 
years that the aspirations of the young Turks have 
won support among the theologians, hut no attempt 
has been made as yet to produce works of import- 
ance in the field of scientific theology. The views 
of this liberal tendency— -if we may so tali it— in 
theology find expression in the §irat4-Mmtaqwi, 
a periodical founded immediately after the Bevolu- 
tion, and from no. 188 ( 8 th March 1912) continued 
under the name of Sabll al-UmlMUai. L. Bouvat, 
in JR ATif XX. [1912] 282-304;; H, Hartmann, Un* 
politisch& Brief e aics der Tiirkeif Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 137). 

3 , Rdigfious organization. — Apart from the 
theological gronp just referred to, the religions 
ran^ of Islam in Turkey have no liking for inno- 
vation. The name by which the entire class, as 
well as the individucd member of it, is known is 
'nlamd (the plural of Mearned^). This 

long - establiahed organization, as still existing 


with but little change in its main features, was 
founded in the reign of Sultan Muhammad ii„ the 
Conqueror (1451-81) (cf. J. von Hammer-Purgstall, 
Des osmanischen JReichs Staatsverfassung und 
}^taat8verwaltimg^ pt. ii., Vienna, 1816, p. 373 if. j 
W. Gibb, A Hist, of Ottoman Poetry^ London, 
1900-09, ii. 394 ; 0. d’Ohsson, Tableau gtniral de 
V empire othoman^ iv. 2, Paris, 1791, p. 482 At 
its head stands the Shaikh ai-Islam, whose oflice, 
as now constituted, was created for him by Sultan 
Sulaiinan i. the Magnificent (1620-66), though the 
title had been conferred by Mubammad I,, the 
Conqueror, upon the mufti of Constantinople. In 
consequence of the reforms, and especially the 
creation of the malidkim4-nizdmiyah (see above), 
his authority has siiftered a considerable decline ; 
he now controls only the religious schools and the 
shariah. The board over which he presides is 
called Bab4-mashai7^at4--isldmlyah^ Bdh4fatwd^ 
paudhl, or, popularly, She-uldmgapusUf and con- 
sists of the following departments : 

(a) Administrative boards ; (1) Majlis-i-intil^db-i-hukkydm^- 
shar'), the commission for the selection of spiritual judges; (2) 
Majlis-i’imtiMn^ commission for the entrance examination for 
the mahtab-imuwdb and the mudamshk^ presided over by the 
dars vakdli ; (3) Ma^liS'i-ma^ahl^-Halabak^ commission for the 
affairs of students; (4) MajhS’i-mashdlJ}^ commission for the 
affairs of the dervish orders; (6) Maj^is-imtxhdnd-qurrdt 
commission for examining madrasah students with a view 
to their exemption from military service ; (6) Ma'murin’i- 
Hlmiyah tdqa *ud ^andiffhl, superannuation fund for spiritual 
officials ; (7) board for the administration of the property of 
wards, (b) Judicial hoards : (1) Bumili q&di askari, the kadi- 
aaker of Bumelia ; (2^ Andtull qddi ‘askarh the kadiasker of 
Anatolia ; (8) Istdmhul qdd% ^askariy the qd^i of Constantinople ; 
(4) ridm&t otasi, the office for verdicts ; (6) Majhs tadqiqdt 
shariah, commission for revisal of the decisions of the shari'ah. 
(c) Fatvdlidnah, office for the legal decisions of the sharVah (cf. 
Ileidborn, i. 252 ff.). 

While the standing of the Shaikh al-Islam, as of 
the 'ulamd generally, is now greatly inferior to 
what it once was, their influence among large 
masses of the people is still very considerable, and 
to this day they form a j)ower which cannot safely 
be ignored by the politicians. 

4 . The dervish orders. — Perhaps an even 
greater influence among the people is enjoyed by 
the dervish orders. From the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire they have played a great rdle in 
Asia Minor, as they did to some extent even 
before. As a matter of fact, the gradual Muslim- 
ization of the Christian elements in Turkey has 
been their work j in their indiflereuce towards the 
existing forms of religion, views of the most 
diverse character could find a refuge in their midst. 
Their ideas have come, in course of time, to be 
assimilated to those of the official and national 
religious organization. The order of the highest 
repute at the present day is the Maulavi, so called 
from the name of its founder, Maulfina Jalal al- 
Bin Rtlmi (j.u,), and known in the west as the 
* dancing dervishes.* The next in general regard 
are the Kufa’i— the so-called ‘howling dervishes.* 
Certain orders which at one time occupied apower- 
ful position — e.g,, the Naqshbamdi, the Halvati, 
the Qadirl, etc.— have now sunk to a lower level ; 
others, again, have been of late gradually grow- 
ing in prestige — e.g,, the Malami (cf. Hartmann, 
Index). 

The Ba^qtashi, an order which at one time, 
owing to its close connexion with the Janizaries, 
held a position of special prominence, sank into 
the background after the suppression of that force 
by Sultan Mahmud in 1826, but have quite recently 
begun to display a more active spirit. In Asia 
Minor, and even more decidedly in Albania, this 
order is constantly adding to its strength. By 
reason of its heterodox views it should hardly be 
regarded as belonging to Isl&m at all, but it 
certainly makes this claim. 

It has bean metbodicsally dealt with In several recentworks of 
great reliability, such as Q. Jacob, Deitrhge zur Kenntms des 
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Derwmhwdens der BeUasoUs^ Berlin, 1908, and Du Bek- 
taschi^je in ihrem VerhaltnU zu verwandten JSrscheinuruien, 
Munich, 1909; 0. Huarb, ‘Lea Derviches bektachia,’ in RMM 
ix. [1909] 236, Textee mrsans relatifa d, la secte des Houra&fts, 
Leyden, 1909 ; Ryfqy, BektdSl aim, Consbantmople, a.h. 1826. 

Of literature relating to the orders there is not much of a 
serviceable kind. J. P. Brown, The Deroishea, London, 1868, 
contains many valuable items of information, hub must be read 
with extreme caution ; and the same may he said of A. de 
Ohateher, Lea Confrines mumhnanes du Jledjaz, Paris, 1887, 
We need not deal here with such sects as the 
Yezidis the Nu^airis, the Talitaji, the Kizil 
Bash (g'.'U.), etc., which, though professing certain 
Muslim doctrines, cannot now he included under 
Islam. In contrast to the Baqjiashx, who, as has 
been said, still claim to rank as Muslims, these 
sects in general renounce the name. As the 
Shi'ites proper have no real standing in Turkey, 
they, too, he outside the scope of this article. 

5 . Superstition and popular religion.— Supersti- 
tion is extremely prevalent among the masses, 
and popular thought exhibits residua of the most 
diverse forms of religion. We find survivals of 
the ancient shamanism of the Turki peoples, as 
well as of Christian and Jewish superstition. This 
interesting side of Turkish Islam has not yet been 
exhaustively dealt with, but there are several 
compilations from which we may glean an adequate 
impression of it. 

Besides a number of shorter papers, os, e.flr., P. Schrader, 

* Zum vorderasiatischeu Volksglauben,' in the Supplement to 
AJZ, 26th Sept. 1908, the following deserve specml mention : 
F, Mdszdros, ‘ Osmanisch turklscher Volksglaube,' in Keleti 
Szemle^ vii [1906] 48, 140 ; Wladimir Gordlewskl, * Oaxnanskiya 
skazaniya i legendy,’ in Ethnographic Remew^ Moscow, 1012 
^uss., reviewed by T. Menzel in Ber lalamt iv, [1918] 128, and 
P. Schrader in Oarnaniaoher Lloyds 81 Jan. 1918). 

There is evidence to show, moreover, that the 
worship of saints {avllyS,) and their places of 
pilgrimage {ziydtratgdh) has a predominant place 
in Turkish popular belief. A large number of 
these saints can be traced to personages held 
sacred in ancient Byzantium, the names oeing in 
some cases greatly corrupted — e.g,, * To^lu Bede ^ 
from St. Thekla— and the places of pilgnmage are 
still found on the Byzantine sites. 

The religious needs of the common people, and 
more especially of the women, are served bj a 
large mass of devotional literature. The principal 
works of this class are among the oldest literary 
monuments of the Osmanli Turks, and their idiom 
is thus frequently unintelligible to the readers of 
to-day— a fact which, of course, in no way detracts 
from their popularity. Pre-eminent among these 
are the Mukammadlyah and the Ahnmdlyahi as 
also the History o/* Junus Imrs (cf. Gibb, i 164, 
389 j Hartmann, Index, 8 . 0 , * Junus Imre*). For 
the study of Turkish literary history these works 
are all of importance, but tneir theological value 
is of the slightest, and their contents need not 
further concern us here. Similarly, the 
literature requires but the briefest mention j it 
consists of booklets which, like our nmdern cate- 
chisms, set forth the leading religious doctrines in 
the form of question and answer. 

Imi!iUTirBB.---There is as yet no systematlo iio<Xrtint of XsHlm 
in Turkey. Studiesldeallng with special aspects of the subjecsfe 
have been dted thronghout the article In connexion with the 
particular points, and the older literature will be found in them. 
The numerous works designed for the general public do not fall 
to be mentioned here, but we may name as the best of them 
C N. E. Eliot, Tv^key vn jBwope, nevr ed., London, 1008. 

F. Giesb. 

MUHYI AL-DlN IBN AL-ARABL— Mubyl 
al-din ibn al-ArabI, the celebrated Muhammadan 
mystic, who is generally known by the name of 
Ibn al- Arab! or Ibn Arabs, was bom at Murcia 
in S, Spain in A.©. 1165. Much of hm youth 
was spent in Seville, where he devoted himself to 
literaary, theological, and mystical studies. After 
visiting Granada and other Spanish towns, as well 
as Tunis, Fez, and Morocco, lie set out in 1201 for 
the East by way of Egypt, whence he made the 


pilgrimage to Mecca. He did not return to Spain. 
Many of the remaining years of his life were 
passed in the neighbourhood of Mecca, but he also 
travelled extensively in Babylonia, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, everywhere gaining disciples and 
spreading his doctrines in conversation with high 
and low, whUe, as behoved a good Muslim in the 
period of the^ Crusades, he cjilled for repressive 
measures against the Christian population and 
encouraged his fellow-Muhammadans to persevere 
in their faith. He died at Damascus in A.», 1240. 

Whether we regard the extent of his theosophi- 
cal writings or their infiuenee on the subsequent 
development of Islamic mysticism, Ibn al- Arab! 
can justly claim the supreme position among §fifi 
authors which posterity has accorded} to him, and 
which is attested by the title, ‘al-Shaikh al-Akbar,* 
conferred on him by the almost unanimous voice 
of those who are best qualified to judge. The list 
of his works drawn ^ by himself contains 289 
titles (Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. LittercduVf 
i. 442), and some of them are of enormous length. 
The most famous and important is the FiUU/idt al- 
Makkiya (4 vols., BulAq, 1876, comprising about 
3300 pages). In this, as in many of his works, 
Ibn al- Arab! professes to communicate mysteries 
revealed to him in ecstatic vision by prophets, 
angels, and even God Himself (a , brief r 6 sum 6 of 
part of the contents of the FutuMt will be found 
m H, 0. Fleischer and F. Belitzsch, Catalogm 
librorum mantiscr* hibliothem sencdor, Limknm, 
Griwma, 1838, pp. 490-496). Another tSook, of 
smidler compass but e(jually celebrated, is the 
Fiifdq in which the author discourses 

upon the nature and significance of the divine 
revelations imparted to twenty-seven prophets, 
beginning with Adam and ending with Muhammad. 
Besides the FutitMt and the Ftiq^^ both of which 
contain a considerable quantity of verse, his prose 
writings include a mystical eomraentaiy on the 
Qur’an, a collection of definitions of 
technical terms, which has been edited by G. 
Fluegel, (Leipzig, 1846), and a short treatise on 
mystical jmychology (Arab, text with Span. tr. by 
Asia Paladbs, in Actes du CongrM int&rmi. 
des orwfdcdistesj iii 161 f.). He also product 
several volumes of mystical poems, one of which, 
the Tarjumdn ul-asmodg (ed. with Eng. tr. by 
the pr^ent writer, London, 1911), has a curious 
history. The erotic style in which it is written 
gave rise to scandal, and in order to refute his 
accusers Ibn al- Arab! published a second edition 
accompanied by a commentary in which the 
mystical sense or each verse k explained. Although 
his interpretations are often farfetched, the poems 
thems^ves sujjply evidence that there was no 
ground for the charge brought against him, plan- 
dbla as it might appear to the uniniriated. The 
question of his orthodoxy was keenly disputed, 
and, if many Muslims saw in him a dangerotis 
heretic, others had no doubt that he was a great 
saint; but &vm Ms admirers rwmgnized th&% the 
outward sense of hk writings was frequmitly 
ambigttons, and that the study of them should be 
permitted only to mystics of ripe expmimice. At 
first sights it seems hard to recsoncdle Ibn al- 
’Arabfa extreme oomervatkm in the sphere of 
religious law with hk remarkably bcdd and fan- 
tasuc speculations in the domain of theosophy. 
He belonged to the ^hirite school, which rejects 
opinion, analogy, and authority, and takes its 
stand on the external {0Air), literal meaning of 
the Qur'an and the trad tions. But, while hk 
attitude in regard to legal and ritual practice was 
that of the Uteralkt (fSAiri), who looks only at the 
outward form, in all matters of doctrine and belief 
he was pre-eminently the mystic who 

; fixes hk gaze on the inward spirit and seeks to 
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discover the reality of which the words and letters 
are a symbol. As I. Goldzilier has sliown [Die 
'^dhiriten, Leipzig, 1884, p, 179 ff.), the two points 
of view are not mutually exclusive. The ^ahirite 
practice appealed to many Sufis, who found in it 
an expression of their own dislike for the hair- 
splitting pedantry of the rival schools of law, 
for the acceptance of external authority as the 
standard of truth, and for the method of logical 
demonstration as opposed to intuitive know- 
ledge. 

Ibn al- Arabi, like other Sufis before and after 
him, endeavours to combine *the Asharite theology 
with philosophical ideas which, in his case, are 
mainly derived from Plotinus and the Neo-Platonic 
circle. Thus he has to deal with two different 
conceptions of God : (1) the Allah of the Qur'an, 
endowed with attributes that are superadded to 
His essence, and (2) the One Being which is devoid 
of every attribute, quality, and relation, and which 
is all that exists. His God retains the attributes 
of Allah, but these are reduced to mere relations, 
Jiaving no real existence; hence, although they 
are the archetypes of the sensible world, they do 
not affect tlie essential unity of God, in whom ail 
contraries are identified. In his attempt to explain 
how plurality can proceed from the Simple One, 
Ibn al-'Arabi employs the same metaphors as 
Plotinus, his favourite illustration being the 
diffusion of light. The intelligible world is con- 
stituted by a aeries of seven realities; <1) Grod, 
the One Essence; (2) the First Intelligence or 
Universal Reason, which comprises every species 
of divine knowledge and, in Qur’anie language, is 
the Pen that inscribes on the Tablet of Universal 
Soul the divine ideas whereof created things are a 
copy; (3) Universal Soul; (4) Universal Nature; 
(5) Universal Matter; (6) Universal Body; (7) 
Universal Figure. The entire phenomenal uni- 
verse is the manifestation of those realities, which, 
before their manifestation, exist potentially-~or, 
as Ibn al-Arabi says, are non-existent — in the 
luminous darkness that hides eternally the essence 
of the Godhead. Manifestation involves relativity, 
and the relation of the universe to God is that 
of the determined to the Absolute, of the shadow 
to the sun. All existence is constituted by form 
{surah) and spirit {rUh), Form answers to the 
Aristotelian definition of matter ; i.c., it is essenti- 
ally potential and imperfect. Spirit, on the other 
hand, is what Aristotle calls ‘ form,’ the principle 
that mves reality and perfection to the forms pro- 
duced by Universal Nature, which take their place 
in the order of existence according to their capacity 
for receiving and manifesting the life of the Uni- 
versal Spirit that animates the whole. Of these 
forms the highest is man, who, in virtue of the 
microoosmic function^ assigned to him by his 
Creator, unites and displays all the divine names 
and attributes, so that ne is the mirror in which 
God beholds and reveals Himself as He really is. 
This description refers only to the supreme type of 
humanity, ‘the perfect {aUinsiin aUMmil), 
whom Ibn al- Arab! identifies with Adam as repre- 
senting class of men— prophets, saints, and 
tiheoswhists — that possess a unnme knowledge of 
God {Ft^U^ oh*^ i. ; of. jfej, art. ‘ al-msSn 

al-KSmil’), Knowledge is a process of reminis- 
cence. In proportion as each particidar soul is 
purified, it receives illumination from Universal 
Reason by means of revelation \wahy)y and from 
Univeisal Soul by means of inspiration {ilhdm). 
The Oman of this knowledge is the reasonable soul 
{alrnafi al-nd^ah)^ which mu^t be distinguished 
from the vital or animal soul ol-hayawam). 

While the former has only an accidental connexion 
with the body and is incapable of sin, the animal 
soul, though not consciously evil, is naturally 


corrupt, and suffers punishment for sins committed 
in the flesh. 

The system of Ibn al-Arabi may be described as 
a pantheistic monism. God and the world are two 
correlative and complementary aspects of one 
Absolute Reality ; the world could not exist apart 
from God, and, if the world did not exist, God 
could not he manifested and known. The terras 
‘creator’ {ah^aqq) and ‘creature’ (hhalq) are 
logically involved in one another as moments of the 
Absolute Being, not indeed of e^ual worth-— since 
ahffaqq^ is eternal, while Tchalg is contingent (i.e. 
eternal in the knowledge of God, and originated in 
respect of its manifestation)— but interchangeable 
subjects of predication (cf. L. Massignon, Kitah 
aUTawdMn,F&xiBi 1912, p. 139 ff.). Ibn al-Arabi 
delights in the daring paradoxes which this line 
i of thought suggests to him — s.g., 

* He praises me and I praise Him, 

And He worships me and I worship Him. 

In one state I aclcnowledge Him, 

But in the objects o! sense I deny Him. 

He knows me and I know Him not. 

And I know Him and behold Him. 

How can He be independent, 

When I help and aid Him? 

Per that cause God brought me into existence, 
tCherefore I know Him and bring Him into existence * 
Cairo, 1321 a.h., oh. v. p. 78). 

Although the contrary might be inferred from 
some passages of his writings, he makes a distinc- 
tion between the divine and human natures, and 
his pantheism does not lead to the doctrine of 
incarnation {hulul) or identification {ittihdd)> 
Man can never say with ‘ I ’ {Aria 

7-Hqw), because, owing to the constitution of Ms 
mind, he is unable to think all objects of know- 
ledge simultaneously, as God thinks them ; there- 
fore he is only ‘a truth’ not ‘the Truth’ 

{aURagg), who is the couhteroaxt of the whole 
universe of created things (cf. Massignon, p. 182 f.). 

In view of the scanty attention that Ibn al- 
’Arabi has hitherto received from European 
scholars, it would be impossible to give a detailed 
account of his doctrines, and premature to make a 
more definite statement concerning the character 
of his theosophy as a whole. Much of it, of conrse, 
belongs to the common st )ck of Sffflistic specula- 
tion, but there is also a great deal that appears to 
be original and based upon the immense store of 
his own mystical experiences, which he has so 
copiously recorded ana analyzed (for his theory of 
ecstasy and the seven degrees of ‘ passing-away ’ 
ifand^ which he enumerates, see Asln Palacios, 
‘ La Faicologia segun Mohidin Ahenarahi,’ in Actes 
du xiv^ Gongr^ inUrnaU dss orientalises^ iii. 
12511.). Among the twenty-four heretical doc- 
trines attributed to him hy ^Ali al-Qari’ {Bisdlah 
f% wdhdat al'Wujudf Constantinople, 1294 A.H.) 
the following are noteworthy ; 

{a) That man stands to God in the same relation 
as the pupil of the eye, which is the instrument of 
vision, to the eye ; man is the means whereby 
God beholds His creation and knows Himself ; and 
that we (mankind) are ourselves the attributes 
with which we endow God — excepting only the 
attribute of necessary and essential being— so that, 
‘ when we oontempl^ate Him, we conte:^lat8 our- 
selves, and when He contemplates us, BLe contem- 
plates Himself’ ch, i.). Elsewhere Ibn 

al-Arabi says; ^We ^e the food that sustains 
the being of God, and He is our food^ — a further 
instance of the way in which he turns the principle 
of logical correlation to pantheistic uses, 

(5) That God is the ‘self’ (*awV of the things 
that He brought into existence, for He is the ‘ self* 
of things in manifestation, though He is not the 
‘self’ of things in their essences. Therefore Ibn 
al- Arahi holds that the true mystic, oomblnmgthe 
doctrines of ixmsih and iashlhhy worships God both 
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as absolutely transcendent and as externalized in 
nature {Fums, ch. iii.). 

(c) That all forms of religious belief are relatively 
true. This follows from the^ proposition that God 
is the ‘ self ’ of all created things, whether they be 
sensible or intelligible. Every sectary forms some 
notion of God, and in praising the god which he 
has made he praises himself, while at the same 
time he blames the gods of other sects and indi- 
viduals. It would be more wise and just if he 
perceived God in every form and in every belief, 
according to the verse (Qur’an, li. 109), * Whereso- 
ever ye turn, there is the face, ie, the reality, of 
Allah* {Fti§u§y chs. x. and xxvii.; of. Tarjummal- 
ctshwdcqt Preface, p. vi). 

(d) That, even if the infidels shall remain in hell 

for ever, their torments will ultimately be trans- 
muted into such pleasure as is enjoyed by the 
blessed in paradise. ‘ Abd al -Karim al- Jili develops 
this theory in his Insdn al-Kamil (see the present 
writer’s article, * A Moslem Philosophy of Religion,* 
in Mus4o71, 3rd ser. i. i. [1916] 8311). Evidently 
there is no room in Ibn al- Arabi’a system for the 
Muhammadan scheme of rewards and punishments. 
The fullness of the divine wisdom as manifested in 
creation req^uires that the spiritual capacities of 
human souls shall be infinitely various, and salva- 
tion and perdition are the efiects that correspond 
with the capacity eternally implicit in God’s know- 
ledge of every human soul before its individualiza- 
tion in the material world. Ibn al- Arab! proceeds 
to argue that, inasmuch as knowledge is a relation 
dependent on the object Imown, viz. the soul and 
its potential capacity, each individual is responsible 
for the good and evil which are produced by that 
capacity ch. v.) ; but in another jpassage of 

the same work (ch. viii, ) he declares that it is a 
more profoundly mystical thought to regard the 
soul as a mode of God, and its recompense as a 
divine illumination {tamlll) in the form of pleasure 
or pain which are felt by God Himself. 

(e) That the saints are superior to the prophets. 
Ibn al- Arab! does not state the doctrine in this 
absolute way. The prophets, he says, may be 
viewed in three aspects : as apostles, they bring a 
religious code to their people,* as prophets, they 
inform them about God in proportion to their own 
knowledge ; and, as saints, they pass away in God 
and abide in Him. SaintsMp is tlie inward, mysti- 
cal, everlasting element in prophecy. Hence the 
prophet qua saint ranks above the prophet qm, 
religious legislator or preacher of divine truth 
(Fusu^y oh. xiv.). According to *AlI al-Qarf, Ibn 
al- Arabl claimed to be the Seal of the Saints 
{KhcLtam cd-auUyd), as Muhammad is the Seal of 
the Prophets. 


lj[TBRATXJiiis.-~The best general survey of Ibn a!-Arabrs 
theosophy is contained in two papers by Asin Palacio^* 
Psiooloda segun Mohidin Abenarabi/ in Actis du 0<mgr^ 
internal. de$ oHsnialistes, Algiers 1&06, iii. 79-150J and 
* Mohidin/ in d Men4ndez y Petayo, Madrid, 1899, ii, 

217-266, The latter volume (pp. 191-216) includes an ^say by 
Jullin Ribera, ‘Orlgenea de la filosofia de Raimnndo Lullo/ 
which gives much information concerning the life of Ibn al- 
'Arab! and the influence of bis ideas upon those of Lull. See 
also A. von Kremer, Ge$oh. der herrechenden Idemdeilemms, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. 102fl. ; C. Brockelmann, GfescA. ^ wrab, 
Litteratw. Wennar, 1898-1902, i 441 fl.; R. A mcbolscm, 
iMerary Misiory of t}i» Arctbs, London, 1907, p, S996f. j D« B. 
Macdonald. Development ofMfueKm Theology y do. 1908, p, 261 ff, 

Reyhold a Nicholsok. 
MUKTL— See Mok§a. 


is a title of varied usage, 
given to officials of different ranks, but invari- 
ably to men who have received some degree of 
education in a madrasah^ or higher mosque school, 
and hold cerrificates testifying ih^eto ; it m also 
a generic t^m applied to such ofifickls as a mass, 
Mulld is a proper pronunciation of the TurMsh meela, the 
Arab, wwtdd (fit. Mord/ ‘master/ ‘patron': also ‘slave,' 


‘ client ' ; any one standing in any sort of fixed relationship to 
another) ; it is used commonly among the Muhammadans of 
Turkey, Persia, Russia, India, and their spiritual dependencies. 

In India, however, the form mautavi or mitM is also used in 
reference to the muUde of the lower grades, below the rank of 
*&Um (plural w’utomd). The fonn mevldnd (‘our lord') is 
applied to the most eminent *ulamdt and also to eminent Suff 
leaders. In Turkish a distinction is further made bv affixing 
instead of prefixing muUd to the name of a judge of a higher 
court. In Arabic*speaking countries rnuUd as a generic term 
is not so frequently used; in the term ‘Mulia of Jerusalem/ 
♦of Cairo,' ‘of Medina/ etc., the reference is to the chief 
Justice of the Muhammadan religious court of each dty ; while 
shaikh, a title of older usage In Muhammadanism, has persisted 
especially in application to a religious teacher of authority. 
The term ‘ Ma(l Mulia ' has sometimes been applied to certain 
fanatical religious leaders in India and the Sudan who, having 
proclaimed themBelves the Mahdl (q.v,), have led revolts against 
the established government. 

The characteristics of the muUds as a class are 
determined largely by the education which they 
receive. The ranks are recruited normally from 
the lower» less often from the middle, classes. 
Between the ages of eleven and fifteen, having 
passed through Um^nakiab {* elementary school’), 
students are admitted as sqftas (* undergraduates *) 
to the madrnmh (higher mosque school). The 
curriculum offers training mainly in dialectics, 
theology, and the canon law based on the QufSn 
and traditions {Imdlth ) ; it is that of a theological 
seminary of the orthodox type. The Oriental lan- 
guages are also taught, and in previous centuries 
there were muUd$ wiio became lamous in the field 
of helles-leUres ; but in more recent times the 
graduates have been only lawyer-theologians. The 
complete curriculum requires at least fifteen, in 
practice generally eighteen, years for fulfilment ; 
hut very few students succeed in completing the 
course and passing the various examinations which 
entitle them to a place in the higher ranks of the 
^ulamdmd to appointment to the higher judicial 
and university positions. Owing to the (Jriental 
veneration for scholars, as well as to certain privi- 
leges which they enjoy (such as exemption from 
military service, and free, though very simple, food 
and lodgings), many students enter the madrasah 
who are physically unable to bear the hardships 
of the student life and mentally unfitted for the 
full curriculum. Accordingly, the majority leave 
the madrasah after from one to five years of study, 
during which any tendency to independent thought 
and investigation has been discouraged and a blind 
devotion to traditional Muhammadanism has been 
made the fixed principle of life. At the end of 
each yearis work or the completion of each pro- 
fessors course, the student receives a certificate 
testifying to his fitness to hold some posirioa 
demanding that amount of learning. Leaving the 
ma^asaK h© ^ bow in the clai^, and 

receives the support of that class in the appoint- 
ment to some minor office, ^orally In some vdlage 
or small town In the provmc<^ Ha may become 
mim^my ‘leader in prayer* (though this office is 
not reserved exclusively for the mmld cla»s)j or a 
teacher in a primary school (and the mcapscity of 
such teachers in the Orient is proverbial), or a 
lecturer in some small madrasah, or even a judge 
of one of the minor courts. It is the mtdld as pro- 
vincial mosque preacher who is regarded as typical 
of the class. ()nce in office, the midld is sure of 
a positiott for life, though he may be transferred 
from one aohool or mosque to another. 

Without any fixed organimrion, the 
nevertheless fonn almost a caste ; they are dl«- 

In infiuence over 
the masses and in devotion to formal religion, the 
muUd class has often been likened to a pri^^ood 
«-a comt^irison which fails in accuracy only in so 
far as the muUa receives no special consecration 
to office, does not in any way replace the individual 
in offering prayer or sacrifice, cannot grant abijolu- 
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bion, and performs no necessary part in the rites 
connected with birth, circumcision, marriage, or 
death. Bub, in being the teacher of these rights 
and duties and the accepted adviser in questions 
of faith as well as of daily hfe, the mulld considers 
himself in a position above that of the other 
Oriental clergy—wliose equal at least he generally 
is in learning and whose superior he is in the per- 
suasive powers of his dialectics. 

In their conservative and reactionary tendencies 
the millds have generally given their support to 
the absolutism of temporal authorities — ^in Turkey 
especially to the Sultan as head of both the Church 
and the State— and they have opposed the intro- 
duction of Western culture as encouraging religious 
indifferentism and ceremonial laxity, and as sub- 
stituting rationalism for their own fatalism. In 
Persia, however, where the Shl'itic form of Muham- 
madanism prevaOs, and where, consequently, the 
temporal ruler is not regarded as the head of the 
Church, the mullds often exercise their popular 
ower against the State authority, matching the 
espotiana of the latter with their own extreme 
fanaticism. There the house of the nmlld, like 
mosques and shrines in all Muliammadan lands, is 
an inviolable place of refuge ; and Persian miiUds 
have often been charged with harbouring outlaws, 
whose services they have then used in furthering 
their own designs. The power of the miillds is 
sometimes checked to a certain extent by that of 
the dervish orders, and in Turkey, India, and 
Egypt by the secular courts instituted in more 
recent times to administer the so-called cus- 
tomary law ’). 

The muUds in general, being sincere in their 
devotion to their calling, are smdom guilty of in- 
fractions of the moral lawj indeed, they have 
generally been held to contrast favourably with the 
lower priesthood of other faiths. Moral probity is 
less marked among the Persian muUdSy however, 
who, at heart more devoted to Persian poetry than 


j to Muhammadan theology, hold their own functions 
i in light esteem. In one respect, too, the mixllds 
everywhere, especially those who fill the office of 
minor judge, are not aho\e reproach ; inasmuch as 
the stipend furnished by the mosque endowments, 
and official salaries in general, are very small, the 
practice of usury and acceptance of bribes is fre- 
quent— an abuse which early Muhammadanism 
attempted to avoid by the principle that religious 
teachers should always have some other means of 
gaming a livelihood. 

Despite the reactionary tendencies and the cor- 
ruptibility generally ascribed to the rmUldy the 
history of Muhammadanism contains the names 
of many rmilldB conspicuous for nobility of char- 
acter and devotion to absolute justice, who have 
risked their lives to rebuke the corruption and 
tyranny of rulers. To-day, too, the number of 
clear-headed, honest leaders among the Turkish, 
Arabic, and Indian \Uamd is steadily increasing ; 
not a few softas have been sent from Turkey to 
receive part of their education in Europe ; in India 
the mulvis have sometimes warmly advocated the 
innovations of the English; and everywhere in 
the larger cities subjected to European influence 
the traditional type of 'mulld is being combated by 
advanced Muhammadans who, even when they are 
rationalists, at the same time deny that they are 
guilty of any defection from the fundamental 
principles of Muhammadanism ; and fatalism is 
often taught, practically if not logically, as a doc- 
trine which induces fortitude in hearing the acci- 
dents and misfortunes of life, without permitting 
the cessation of righteous endeavour in any cause 
as long as Allah has not shown, by making its 
failure a fait acoorrypli^ that His will and decree 
are opposed thereto. 

Htbuatorb.— A. Vambery, Westmi, Culture in SasUm 
Lands f New York, 1906 ; W. G. Palgrave, Essays on Eastern 
QuestionSi London, 1872 ; T. P, Hughes, ^otes on Muham^ 
medanism^, do. 1876-78. TV", POFPER. 
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